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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Tuourspay, May 25, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


INVESTIGATION -INTO ALLEGED UNLAWFUL HANGING OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to an editorial which appears in the New York Times of 
yesterday, Wednesday, May 24. It is found in the fourth cal- 
umn of the editorial page of the Times and is headed Were 
Wartson’s charges proved?“ In the course of the editorial it 
is stated that— 

The investigation went on for more than two months. It ended in 
gerong, three months ago, but not a word about the evidence given 
by the Watson witnesses has come from the Brandegee committee. 

As the Senate knows, a committee was appointed, of which I 
was chairman, to inquire into the truth of the charges made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] in relation to the un- 
lawful hanging of soldiers in the expeditionary forces in 
France. The committee had hearings for weeks and took a 
large amount of testimony, 

The Times is in error in stating that the investigation had 
ended or that the hearings were closed. The testimony was 
taken down by a stenographer, whose stenographic notes were 
transcribed, and a copy of the typewritten testimony was sent 
to each member of the committee. It has not yet been printed 
for distribution, because the committee has not closed the hear- 
ings. 

The committee was compelled to suspend further proceedings 
in the matter because of measures which came before the Sen- 
ate that required the presence of the members of the committee 
on the floor of the Senate. The treaties were taken up and 
occupied a long time, and then came the tariff bill, and the com- 
mittee found it impossible to sit in the Senate Office Building 
all day long hearing the testimony of witnesses who were sum- 
moned from all over the country when interrupted every few 
minutes by the ringing of the bell to call them to the Chamber 
to make a quorum or vote on questions before the Senate, 

That situation still exists. We are holding sessions in the 
Senate every day from 11 o’clock in the morning until 10 o'clock 
at night, and have great difficulty in maintaining a quorum. 
It is perfectly impossible for the committee to resume sessions 
upon the question before the Watson investigating committee 
or the Brandegee investigating committee, whatever it may be 
called, until the tariff bill is out of the way. 

The committee will in the near future hold an executive ses- 
sion to determine its future course. I do not know whether it 
will be decided that further hearings are necessary or advisable 
or not. d 

I do not know when after the hearings shall be finally closed 
a report of the committee can be made. It may not be possible 
to hear any further evidence that may be desired and close the 
hearings, have the testimony printed, and a report made to the 
Senate at this session of Congress, in view of the situation of 
the business of the Senate, If it shall be found to be impossible 
to report at this session, a report can be made in December 
after the opening of the next session of Congress, 

I make this statement because I think it is quite natural for 
the press of the country and others to assume that if the hear- 
ings are closed now they should expect a report in the near 
future. In order to avoid confusion about it, I am making this 
statement for the information of the press. I had already 
notified the representatives of the press and the superintendent 
of the press gallery with reference to the situatioa, and it was 
understood by the press representatives here; but this editorial 
writer is laboring under an impression that the hearings were 
closed several months ago, which was not the case. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Post there appeared an editorial on “ Republican Ab- 
senteeism.” I understand the Republican Members of the 
Senate held a caucus this morning and dealt with the subject. 
In view of the importance of the subject at this time, I think 
it is well that the editorial should be read, especially for the 
benefit of the Republican Members of the Senate. Therefore I 
ask that it be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the edi- 
torial, as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.] y 
REPUBLICAN ABSRXTREISM. 


The comment-of many newspapers throughout the country is stron 
in criticism of Congress for its alleged failure to come up to nationa 
requirements. Some of the more observant journals now conclude that 
it was not a rebuke to the Harding administration but a rebuke to 
Congress that was administered by the Pt foe primaries in Indiana 
and Pennsylvania. Whether the voters of those States were primarily 
anxious to rebuke Congress or not, the effect of their vote seems to be 
a rebuke which Congress may heed. 

The situation in the Senate at this moment constitutes an indictment 
of the good sense of the Republican Party. At this moment, wnen 
Congress is under the fire of criticism and the record of the Republican 
Party is under scrutiny, when millions of voters are making up their 
minds on the evidence presented, the Republicans of the Senate are 
making a record of absenteeism and neglect of public business that will 
surely return to plague them. 

$ $ e $ $ * > 

Obviously it should be the strategy of the Republicans, if they believe 
in the bill, to push it through to early enactment se that the country 
aey feel the benefits and reward the party by electing a Republican 

ongress. : 

Yet, in spite of the advantage that could be gained by prompt action— 
always assuming that the tarif bill would benefit the country—the 
Senate Republicans habitually absent themselves from the debate and 
from the Senate. Many of them are absent from Washington, neglecting 
not only tariff making but ali other public business. Some of these 
Senators are away mending their fences, while others are enjoying 
more or less well-earned vacations. 

Of the 60 Republicans in the Senate there has not yet been present 
on any roll call during the tariff diseussion the number required for 
a quorum, 49. The Senate has before it a measure that is to readjust 
commercial relations with foreign countries and contribute to the 
revenues, thus enabling Congress to cut down taxation in other direc- 
tions. It is a vitally important measure if it does nothing more than 
settle for a considerable period the policy of the Government in tariff 
matters, thus permitting industry to conform itself to the conditions 
created by the law. Yet the party that is responsible for this enn igs 
tion is neglecting it on the eve of an election at which one-third of the 
Senate will be on trial before the voters. 

How can any Republican Senator absent himself from the Senate at 
this juncture and then ask his constituents to reelect him on the theory 
that he has done good and faithful service? How can he expect to see 
his party supported enthusiastically at the polls if the Republican ma- 
jority permit the tariff bill to dawdle along under a Democratic fili- 

uster while American business stands halting, not knowing what to do? 

On yesterday, when a call of the Senate was made, only 30 Re- 
publican Senators answered to thelr names, Possibly each of the ab- 
sentees had a good excuse for his absence; but in the list appeared the 
names of several who have been habitually absent, although they are 
reported to be in good health and anxious to serve their country as 
Senators. So anxious are some of them, in fact, that they have de- 
serted the Senate Chamber for the stump, where they rely upon their 
eens to convince the voter that this is the best Congress that has 
ever met. 

A fair example of the comment in many newspapers is the following 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune, dated ar 22: 

nz all the impassioned efforts of p itical soothsayers and self- 
seekers to explain the outcome of recent primary elections in various 
States as a repudiation of the Harding administration? If there is a 
repudiation involved, why not pin it upon those to whom it belongs? 
This is not an absolute monarchy. President Harding is not a czar or 
a kaiser. He is a President, with limited powers. He is an Executive. 
At best he can only recommend legislation, He does not initiate or 
para awe That is the duty of Congress, and the responsibility lies 
wit ongress. 

“The President’s record is clean and constructive. We can hardly 
say as much of the present Congress. If repudiation is seen in recent 
State primaries, it is repudiation not of President aing but of a 
Congress which has been marked by delays, bickerings, private inter- 
ests, injustice, and lack of construction, ° * * 

“The President's attitude offers a refreshing contrast. He has been 
sound and constructive on the most vital issues. 

Between the two— dent Harding and the present Congress—it 
is easy to choose. It should be apparent that if State primary returns 
are repudiating 3 they are repudiating the unconstructive 
record of Congress, not the superior record of the President.” 
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Individual Republican Senators can meet this criticism in any man- 
ner they choose. The rules are 8 absenteeism is net usually 
regarded as a legislative or parng Re se. But at tors juncture, when 
the 3 welfare is involved in legislation, aoe the Senate Re- 
publicans neglect the bill upon which apy il rest thei: s fate at 
the pous, absenteeism becomes e: 3 dangerous to individual Re- 
publican Senators seeking reelection, and also to their party. 


POLICY OF PRESENT ADMINISTBATION—THE MORSE CASE, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President; with the editorial 
just read at the desk I would take issue at some length if it 
were not for the fact that I am not willing to obstruct the 
Republicans in passing a bill which taxes everything between 
heaven and hell. 

The writer of the editorial said that the President is not 
responsible for what the Congress has done. Every Member 
of Congress, every occupant of the press gallery, every inter- 
ested American citizen who has been in the public galleries, 
knows that the President is responsbile for what the Congress 
has done and has not done. Time and again his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Federal Reserve Board, in 
October, 1920, began to destroy the paper money in the country 
at the rate of $80,000,000 a month, and has continued that 
ruinous’ policy until two thousand million dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money has been drawn in and destroyed—the most crimi- 
nal contraction of the currency that was ever known in the 
history of mankind; and therefore values have disappeared, 
business has been prostrated, unemployment has arrayed its 
army of millions. 

Every week some millionaire banker, who made his money 
out of this contraction of the currency, appears in the news- 
papers, saying that he “sees” prosperity right around the 
corner. But prosperity stays right around the corner. Nobody 
ever sees it on this side of the corner. ‘The President himself 
is reported as having said that we are on the eve of a great 
revival of business. No such revival need be expected while 
the contractionists continue to inflate the value of gold by 
destroying paper money. 

Mr. President, who came in here from the east portico and 
personally took his stand there by yourself, sir, and embar- 
rassed Senators by asking them to confirm at once and without 
debate such Cabinet officers as the Englishman, Herbert Hoover, 
and the man who in violation of law is holding the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Mellon, Morgan’s partner, and 
Secretary Fall, and Harry Daugherty, of whom I am going to 
say something else before I take my seat? Had the President 
not come here in person and made thut appeal to our forbear- 
ance and our courtesy there would have been objection, prompt 
and strong, to the confirmation of Hoover, the charity broker, 
who never publishes any accounts or any vouchers of what he 
does with the hundreds of millions of American money that he 
has handled; and of Andrew J. Mellon, richer, perhaps, than 
Rockefeller, holding his office in violation of one of the first 
laws ever passed by the first Congress of this Republic; and of 
Secretary Fall, so oiled over with Standard Oil in Mexico and 
in Colombia, reeking and dripping with Standard Oil scandals; 
and Daugherty, of whom, I repeat, I shall say something else 
somewhat later. 

What has been the President's course on the soldiers’ bonus? 
That issue has been a live wire throughout the Republic. On 
that subject the Republicans have wobbled, backed, and filled, 
and made false statements to the country and false promises to 
the Senate. What did the President do on the soldiers’ bonus? 
While the measure was pending, and while it was being debated, 
the President came here and took part in the debate, making a 
speech against the bonus, a thing that he had no right to do. 
The President may suggest and may recommend, but his objec- 
tion to a law must take the form of a veto. Let me read a 
passage from the historical and biographical essays of John 
Forster, the great biographer of Charles Dickens. He is speak- 
ing of Charles I, the Stuart King who took this the first false 
step that led him to the block, where his head was chopped-off : 

Bat again the ill-advised monarch precipitated tbis determination. 
The bill for raising such soldiers by impressment— 

That is the English word for conscription— 

The bill for raising such soldiers by Impressment was under debate 
on the eo of ay, the 8 < May, when a message was unex- 
pectedly in to the effect that His Majesty desired the Commons 
to 2 20 Bim in Regn Lords’ House. ‘There, in brief, in temperate phrase, 
he adverted to ressment bill which they were then discussing’ 
warned them he 10 8 e event of its g he should give his consent 
to it only with the express saving his prerogative, and . — cantly 
added that he was little beholden to him whoever at . e began 
Be, 3 The Commons 1 in returned to their house, voted 
7 the motion of a= a breach all the ancient — 4 both 
of Lords and Commons that Majesty should bave so taken notice of 
a bill whilst it was in progress. 

That was in the good year 1641. Since that time never has an 
English king dared to ge into the House of Lords or the House 
of Commons and speak against a bill which was being debated 
in Parliament. 


No American President ever did so until President Harding 
came in here last year, while the bonus bill was pending, while 
the debate was in progress, and made a speech against the bill, 
whereupon the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] 
in charge of it immediately withdrew the bill, with a promise 
that it would soon be ed, That promise has not been 
kept, and yet the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] in open- 
ing the campaign in Indiana is reperted in the newspapers to 
have again promised the country that the bonus bill would pass. 
That makes the fourth or fifth promise that has been made on 
that subject. Whether this promise will be kept any better 
than the otbers, time will tell. 

Who was it, Mr. President, that recommended to Congress the 
relief of the war profiteers to the extent of $495,000,000 of the 
taxes that they were paying on their excess profits? Why 
should not war profiteers pay a tax on their excess profits? 
The Republicans have put a tariff tax on sand, which every 
bricklayer must use, which every plasterer must use, which 
every builder of a concrete house must use, which every layer 
of a pavement must use. Every carpenter uses sandpaper; 
every locomotive carries its sand box; every chimney. pier, 
pillar, and cement walk calls for sand. Every manufacturer 
of fertilizer uses sand as a filler, and when the Republicans put 
a tax on it they add to the burdens of the farmers, who will 
have to pay more for guano if the manufacturer is compelled to 
pay more for sand. 

Almost every hearthstone in America, almost every monu- 
ment, almost every tomb has called for the use of sand, and 
when the Republicans tax it they do what was never done 
before in any country on earth. Even the patriotic American 
chicken must pay a tax on the sand in his gizzard. [Laughter,] 

Aud salt! I should like to have somebody tell me what ar- 
ticle of food can dispense with salt, from the soup to the 
walnuts and the wine? The wine having been abolished by our 
genial friends on the other side, the salt is now confined to the 
walnuts; but if you are wise you take salt with your pecan 
nuts, your almond nuts, your hickory nuts, your peanuts, and 
your walnuts. No fresh meat may be used without salt; no 
fader can be cured without salt; no fish can be kept without 
salt. 

The herdsman on the plains must have salt for his cattle. 
The housekeeper on the farm must give old “ mooley“ her 
regular allowance of salt. The rich man’s pleasure horse must 
have his salt; the poor man's work horse must have his sult. 
Salt must be consumed by the very sheep for which the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] so much yearns that he wants to 
put a tax on every blanket, on every wool hat, on every scarf, 
on every shawl, on the woolen mittens to keep warm the hands 
of the sick and the aged, and the woolen socks that keep warm 
the feet of those who have been chilled by the growing years. 
Yet the sheep have to have salt, and the majority propose to 
tax salt. Of course, the tax on salt is passed onto the sheep, 
passed into the wool, and passed into the palace of the rich and 
the cottage of the poor. And he calls himself a statesman; and 
he says that it was his misfortune—his, Gooptno’s, misfortune— 
to be born in the land of King Alfred the Great, of Shakespeare, 
of Milton, of Shelley, of Keats, of Carlyle, of Macaulay, of 
Spurgeon, of John Wesley, of John Bright, of Richard Cobden, 
of Charles James Fox, of William E. Gladstone. It is Goop- 
INd's misfortume—Gooprna’s—to have been born in Eugland. 
Poor Mr. Gooprnc! I wonder if England is as much ashamed 
of him as he is of England. 

Every table in America has its salt cellar or cruet; the rich 
man’s steak and the poor man’s crust is seasoned with salt; 
the butter and the eggs .clamor for salt; the roast and the 
stew, the oyster and crab, the veal and the mutton, the kid and 
the pork call for the salt. The slop of the swine and the food 
of the poultry and the bread of the dog are the better for salt. 
The Republican Party has done what has not been heretofore 
done in America or in Europe since 1789, when the French 
peasantry, partly because of the intolerable tux on salt, rose 
in avenging wrath and dethroned the Bourbon King. 

These monarchs had compelled the people to buy 7 pounds 
of salt yearly for each member of the family, and to pay 13 
cents a pound for it. 

When our people learn that the Republicans have taken salt 
from the free list and taxed ft, woe unto that party. 

Who was it that hatched up that four-power pact? The 
Borah resolution did not call for any four-power pact with 
Great Britain, France, and Japan. It called for a conference 
on the limitation of naval armament. When President Hard- 
ing issued his proclamation, did he put the country on notice 
that a four-power treaty, revolutionizing the historie policy of 
our Government, would come forth from a secret conference? 
He did not. There is not a word in that proclamation about 
this four-power pact. Yet it came out, was debated here, and 
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the President came in person to tell the Senate to ratify it. 
He took upon his shoulders the responsibility which the Wash- 
ington Post now seeks to place upon those who obeyed him, 
those “rubber stamps,” over there, 

We heard a great deal about “stereotypes” and “ rubber 
stamps” and “stencil plates” during the Wilson administra- 
tion. I should like to know what set of Senators were ever 
more completely “rubber stamped” than those Republicans 
over there. i 

Mr. President, who authorized the President of the United 
States to fail even to collect the interest on the billions of 
dollars that we had loaned to Europe? And now since we 
loaned to England, to France, to Italy, and to almost every 
other country in Europe huge sums of money, drawn from the 
American people on those Liberty bond issues, drawn by moral 
coercion and propaganda, the negroes of Liberia, being imita- 
tive creatures like their brethren in America, are now knock- 
ing at the doors of the Treasury, asking for $5,000,000, and 
the Republicans of the House have voted that they shall have 
it. Well, they have not got it yet. 

Another one of the administration's bills was the reyolution- 
izing of our judicial system, depriving the Federal judges of 
their independence. For hundreds of years the liberty-loving 
people in England, from which we derive our systems to a very 
large extent, have fought with brain and with muscle, and have 
paid in toil and have paid in blood for the independence of 
the judges. That is all gone. The Federal judiciary has been 
centralized: The district judges have been put under the feet 
of the circuit judges, and the circuit judges under the feet of 
Chief Justice Taft. That is what the bill meant. That was 
an administrative measure, The independence of the judiciary, 
for which Webster spoke and for which John Hampden fought, 
has passed away like a cloud, like a glance of the sun on rip- 
pling waters, and hardly a word was said about it in the ad- 
ministration press. . 

‘There are various other things that I could mention for which 
the President has been directly responsible. One is a persistent 
demand for a huge standing army in time of peace. How long 
has it been since the press, with unanimous acclaim, was saying 
that the peace conference had been completely successful, and 
that wars and rumors of wars should never plague us more; 
that never again should American boys be snatched by the con- 
seription act, the voice of opposition being hushed by the 
espionage act and sent across the seas to fight the battles of 
other nations with which we had nothing to do? We were 
told that complete peace would reign hereafter; and yet Sec- 
retary Weeks and General Pershing are clamoring for a larger 
army than was maintained in time of peace by Louis XIV, or 
Napoleon, or Cæsar, or Alexander. 

What do you want with this large standing army? Do you 
fear England? No one will say “ Yes.” Do you fear France? 
No one will answer “ Yea.” Do you fear Japan? Shame upon 
the man who says it! Whom, then, do you fear? You are 
afraid of your own proletariat. That is what you are afraid of. 
You are afraid of the dissatisfied workman, thrown out of em- 
ployment by these soulless, these heartless, these insatiable 
trusts and combinations of capital; you are afraid of the 
millions of men and women and children who do not have 
enough to eat in this land of bounteous harvests; not enough 
to wear in the very cotton fields where their hands bring forth 
the staple that clothes the world. 

I wonder if they think that a hundred million people will 
meekly starve while such men as Mellon, and Hoover, and 
Elbert Gary, and J. P. Morgan lord it over the earth? The 
American people will not submit. Therefore these vast com- 
binations of capital want a standing army in order to beat 
down the dissatisfied, who have a right to be discontented. 

The refusal of this administration to recognize the Govern- 
ment of Russia is becoming more and more distasteful to the 
American people. Our Government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the just powers of all governments are founded upon 
the consent of the governed. They say that the present Soviet 
Government is not that of the people of Russia. How has that 
fact been ascertained? By what methods has that been 
learned? Who are the witnesses? It has been a de facto gov- 
ernment for nearly five years. It repulsed the Polish inva- 
sion, financed by France, partly with American money. The 
Russian Government repulsed the attacks successively made by 
Kolchak, Denekin, and Wrangel. Is not that a de facto gov- 
ernment? Mr. Monroe did not wait for over four years to recog- 
nize the South American Republics, nor for four years to recog- 
nize Greece, nor did the Taft administration wait four years to 
recognize the Portuguese revolution, in which a king had been 
killed; and President Washington never broke off relations 
with the French Revolution, in which a king and queen were 


killed. He maintained relations with France throughout, as 
the record shows. 

Why not recognize the Soviet government of Russia and open 
up that vast market to whatever surplus of products we have 
and get in return her vast resources of minerals, including 
gold? What is the sense of treating in that manner a country 
which has always been the friend of America, a country which 
sent four millions of soldiers to the battle fields, to die in the 
great World War on the side which we afterwards took? Why 
do we side against our ally and in favor of our enemies? Is it 
due to the international bankers? It looks very much that way. 

Mr. President, having said that much about this editorial in 
the Post, I am going to see if I can not destroy the usefulness 
of T. Bosh Felder as a national lobbyist here in Washington 
City. He is hardly worth noticing, except that he seems to 
have an irresistible influence in the Attorney General's office; 
and I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], who undertook to defend him here the other day, that 
he is welcome to interrupt me at any stage of my speech. Let 
him come right on in, if he wants to get in. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President; I hope the Senator from 
Georgia does not think that my conversation with his col- 
league from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] was by reason of com- 
ment on his speech, in which I was taking exception. As a 
matter of fact, in spite of the modesty of the Senator from 
Georgia, I will say that I was commenting with the Senator 
from Arkansas upon the wealth and accuracy of the historical 
allusions with which the Senator from Georgia was enriching 
his discourse. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, if the standard of 
modesty had not been already set so high by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I might feel a little bit abashed by his state- 
ment regarding mine. 

Mr. President, this morning I received a letter marked “ per- 
sonal,” and therefore I will not give the name of the writer, 
but he referred me to the Senators from South Carolina, and 
upon consulting my colleague from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], 
he says the man is all right. In part, the writer says: 

I am deeply interested as a citizen in the graft investigation and in 
the attack on the Attorney General. From the evidence of Daugherty's 
association with Felder, I am satisfied in my own mind that there is 
college days ana ave beer a clone student Of Ris methods and he Ras 
Sty afew tricke in his stock of trade. . 

Lou will recall that Felder came to South Carolina and was employed 
to assist the attorney pas of the State in the investigation of the 
dispensary graft scandal several years ago. I am one of the few 
people in the State that realized that he, by virtue of this employ- 
ment, protected grafters, hoodwinked the attorney general, and got 
away with it. 

He is still getting away with it. It is a habit he has. 
Whether or not that habit will persist remains to be seen. 

Much has been said about the Morse case, Mr. President, but 
the facts have not been laid before the public. The subject is 
interesting, and I will briefly relate them. 

Charles W. Morse was the man who organized the Ice Trust 
in New York. During the winter he cornered all the visible 
supply, and he sent boats up the Hudson to break up the nat- 
ural ice that was forming across the river. Many hundreds of 
those who in former years had made their living by harvesting 
natural ice and selling it in the summer were reduced to beg- 
gary. The papers stated that they stood on the banks of the 
stream, wringing their hands and shedding bitter tears, as 
Morse’s boats broke up the ice. Next summer he refused to 
sell any block of ice for less than 10 cents, and the consequence 
was that many poor people could not buy ice at all. What the 
suffering was in the crowded tenements of the poorer quarters 
of New York can be imagined. The sick got no ice. Infants got 
no ice. The New York papers published editorial after edi- 
torial imploring Morse to relax his rules and let the poor have 
5-cent blocks of ice. He coldly refused, and, according to the 
New York papers, there was the horseman and pale horse rid- . 
ing his rounds in many of the poorer precincts of that great 
city during that torrid summer. A man who would do that 
has no heart, no conscience; I will not say no soul, because I 
do not know. 

Morse was prosecuted and convicted of one of the crookedest 
financial deals ever pulled off in Wall Street. No fiercer wolf 
ever hunted down victims in Wall Street than Charles W. 
Morse. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a long term 
of years. He was sent to the Federal prison in Atlanta. In a 
short while it was announced that he was ill of Bright’s dis- 
ease, and the Atlanta Georgian, owned at that time by Fred 
Seeley, who left the city at about the same time that Felder 
left it, came out from day to day announcing the progress of 
Morse’s sickness. He was wasting away; he was dying of 
Bright's disease; he could not possibly live. I was conducting 
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a weekly paper in Atlanta at that time, Mr. President, and 
from week to week I stated that Felder and Seeley and Morse 
and Daugherty were conducting an elaborate fraud; that the 
man was not sick at all. My intuition as a lawyer convinced 
me that he was not sick; that the whole thing was a fake, a 
sham, a make-up, a pretense. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOSES. The real action which should be taken in this 
case, I gather from what the Senator says, is that Morse should 
be sued for breach of contract, he having been released from 
prison under a contract that he would die within 30 days. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, that is not the 
view of a lawyer. The view of a lawyer would be this: That 
the pardon, having been obtained by fraud, is null and void, 
and Morse ought to be put back in the penitentiary. The con- 
tract has nothing to do with it. I hope the Senator will not 
think I am saying that abruptly. I am just saying it briefly 
and emphatically. 

Mr. MOSES. No; but my understanding of the incident at 
the time it occurred was that Morse’s release from prison was 
under a contract that he would die within 80 days, and not 
having carried out his contract I should say he was liable. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The pardoning power has nothing 
to do with a contract between Morse and his lawyers; but if 
the President was imposed on, then the pardon itself is null 
and void, and Morse can be put back into the penitentiary. 
Morse and four sons have put themselves in five different States 
and are fighting extradition. If I were President, I would annul 
the pardon, I would send a military squad after Morse, and I 
would have him back in the penitentiary, either dead or alive. 

Mr. President, the city of Atlanta has scores of first-class 
doctors and surgeons, but not one of them was called in to see 
Morse. Felder and Daugherty picked out a doctor who said 
Morse was dying of Bright’s disease; and the doctor whom 
Felder picked was very much the same sort of a doctor that 
Felder is of a lawyer. There are doctors and surgeons in 
Atlanta who would never be induced by money or by intimida- 
tion to sign a certificate that was false. They were not called 
in. The man whom Felder picked monopolized the job. 

No Army surgeon ever came from Washington to see Morse. 
A specimen was sent from Atlanta to these Army doctors. 
That specimen may have been brought about by the eating of 
a bar of soap, as has been rumored; or, in as big a city as 
Atlanta, where there are so many hospitals; or, in the State of 
Georgia at large, where there are so many people, there never 
would be a time when you could not find somebody who had 
Bright’s disease. Therefore he could have gotten a genuine 
specimen to send to these surgeons here in Washington. They 
never went to Atlanta. They never saw Morse. They saw the 
specimen which Felder sent. Where did Felder get it? 

Had the case been based on facts, had there been truth at the 
bottom of it, at the very time when criticism was leveled upon 
it, Felder and Daugherty would have said, “ We will show you 
that Morse is sick, by calling in Doctor Westmoreland, or Doctor 
Durham, or some other Atlanta doctor of high character,” some 
impartial, disinterested, incorruptible doctor. They would have 
said, We will show you that Morse is sick.” Did they do it? 
No; they did not. When the pardon had at length been ob- 
tained, during the time that Morse had been secreted behind a 
human fence which no outsider could penetrate, he was taken 
to the Piedmont Hotel in a closed limousine. If he was sick, 
why did he object to being seen? Bright's is not a shameful 
disease. It is not one of which a man need be ashamed. It 
is one which commands sympathy for him who has it. It is 
not like smallpox, contagious. If Morse was really sick, why 
did not his lawyers say, “ Here is our sick man. You can see 
he is sick. You can see from his yellow color that he has 
Bright’s disease. You can see from the general flabbiness of 
his physique that he is ill unto death.” 

No; the human fence stood around him, walked with him, put 
him in the closed limousine, and he was carried to the hotel and 
into the hotel, and no man saw him. In his room at the hotel 
no outsider saw him. The reporters were eager for news, 
and there were curious people who wanted to know the facts, 
because I had been stating from week to week that the whole 
thing was a fake, a sham, a humbug, a fraud. Naturally, curi- 
osity was aroused, People wanted to see him. 

Did anybody get a glimpse of him? No one. Nobody could 
penetrate that human screen, that wall which had been built 
around him by Felder and Daugherty. He was taken to the 
railroad depot in the same way. He had a car all to himself. 
. Nobody saw him on his way to the depot. Nobody saw him on 
the car. He was curtained in and taken to New York. Did 


anybody see him get off the train in New York? Nobody did. 
The reporters there tried it, but they could not penetrate that 
human barrier. Again the closed limousine sped away with him 
to his residence, 

He was taken to a steamer, and nobody saw him go on board, 
He was carried to a stateroom which had been reserved for him, 
and the reporters again assiduously tried to see him, but they 
could not do it; but they did make the statement that from the 
outside they heard his voice, strong and robust, giving direc- 
tions to his valet about his baggage. 

He went to Europe, stayed a few weeks, pretended to drink 
mineral water, came back in full health, acted the unscrupulous 
rascal during the war, out of which he and his boys managed 
to keep themselves, while they devoted their energies to robbing 
the Government. 

That is the Morse case. It has been stated that the lawyers 
did nothing wrong. A lawyer is supposed to be the sworn officer 
of the court. He is honor bound not to deceive the court. He 
is honor bound not to use a perjured witness, if he knows he is 
perjured; not to use a bribed juror, if he knows he is bribed; 
not to make a statement to the court if he knows it to be untrue. 
He is considered a sworn officer of the court, The pardoning 
power is, of course, the highest of all, and no honorable lawyer 
would deceive the President, as President Taft was deceived in 
this case. The men who did it have no honor in them. 

In the New York Tribune, which is a Republican paper, the 
leading editorial yesterday reads as follows: 


TIME TO RESIGN. 


Unless Attorney General Daugherty has a better defense of his rela- 
tion to the unsavory Morse pardon than thus far has come from him 
or his friends he should relieve President Harding of embarrassment 
by_a prompt resignation. 

It is not necessary to go into extensive argument. Facts which are 
so far not effectively contradicted speak for themselves. It is surely 
an amazing thing that when the conspiracy to get Morse out of prison 
was hatched it happened that the conspirators went to Ohio and hired 
a lawyer, without prior connection with the case, who happened to be a 
friend of the pardonin, wer. 

Mr. Daugherty 8 have been named as Attorney General. 
The appointment was one of the few mistakes President Harding has 
made. It was a personal selection, and such for h office are seldom 
happy. The only way to rectify the blunder, if the documents pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp are genuine and accurate, is to 
ask for a speedy resignation, if one is not tendered. Granted that Mr. 
Daugherty was one of those who were fooled, he is manifestly in that 
event too gullible to be at the head of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. President, this man Felder has published as many state- 
ments as the newspapers would carry. No two of those state- 
ments can be reconciled with each other, and when he speaks at 
any length, he contradicts himself in the same statement. He 
has told three different tales about those bonds he took from 
Morse. He has told two or three different tales as to the fee 
he received. He has first admitted and then denied that 
Daugherty was in the case. His own statements show what 
kind of a creature he is. 

But what is his mysterious influence with the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Day before yesterday I responded to a card from the 
reception room and met a young man, who duly introduced 
himself to me, and said that he himself had wondered what 
was the secret of Felder’s influence with the Department of 
Justice, until he had read the speeches of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and myself. Then he told me this 
and, of course, I can not vouch for it, but I can give the name 
of the man, and tell where he can be found: He said that not 
long ago a British ship, the J. M. Young, sailing under a 
British license, came into New York with a cargo of whisky 
from abroad. He even stated the number of cases, which I 
have in memory, but it is unnecessary to state. It was a cargo 
of whisky. The dry agents got onto it. They seized the 
whisky, libeled the ship, and swore out warrants for those in 
charge of her. 

The accused ran to the office of Felder and employed him. 
Why? God knows; I do not. Felder came to Washington, so 
the young man said, had an interview with Attorney General 
Daugherty, and from Daugherty's office went to New York with 
positive instructions to dismiss the proceedings and to release 
the whisky; and the orders were obeyed. 

That is the charge repeated here on the floor of the Senate. 
If it is not true, let Mr. Daugherty say it is not. I do not say 
it is true; I do not know; but it is reported to me by a repu- 
table young man whom I can place any time the Attorney 
General wants him, provided he will promise me and convince 
me that he will not persecute him with Secret Service men and 
spies. 

The Senator from Arkansas says they have a negro spy on 
his trail. I do not think many Senators are going to submit 
to having spies, black or white, on their trails. 

This young man told me of another case, where $200,000 
worth of wine was seized upstate in New York, and again the 
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accused hotfooted it to Felder's office and employed him. 
Felder came to Washington, saw the Attorney General, and 
again the Attorney General ordered the warrant dismissed and 
the wine delivered to those who had it in charge. 

Those are specific charges. The Attorney General can not 
afford to ignore them. I bring them to his attention. I do 
not vouch for them, because I can not; but I am sufficiently im- 
pressed to state them. They are cumulative of what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has placed in the RECORD, in writing, and 
which no man has denied. 

When I told the Senate and the country some time ago, on 
May 17, as I remember the date, what sort of man Felder was, 
he induced the senior Senator from New York [Mr. W aps- 
wort] to place in the Rxconb a lot of testimonials from promi- 
nent men in Georgia, which testimonials bore no date. I hap- 
pened. to know that they were signed in 1912, and that some of 
the men are dead, some have been voted out of office, and that 
none of them would repeat what they said then for Felder, 
when he was leaving the State. He probably drew up those tes- 
timonials himself. He probably typed them himself, and per- 
haps he represented to the men who signed them that they 
were letters of introduction. There is great facility in getting 
signatures to petitions and letters of introduction. One will 
sign almost anything to get rid of importunity. 

On the 17th of this month I challenged Felder to get fresh 
testimonials from lawyers of good standing in New York, 
where he has lived for 10 years, or in Georgia, which has been 
the better off by bis absence for 10 years, Has he got them? 
No. Can he get them? No, Neither by telegram nor by letter 
can he get them, else he would have done so. Would you live 
in a great city like New York and practice law for 10 years 
without having established your character? Why did he not 
bring some New York testimonials? Because he could not. 

Mr. President, there is an editorial in yesterday's New York 
Times headed “ The fee that failed,” and I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate while I have it read from the Secretary's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the edi- 


torial. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY (reading from an editorial of the 
New York Times of Wednesday, May 24): 


THE FER THAT FAILED. 


Without any question of right or wrong or law or the merits of the 
case, the letter from Mr. Felder, written in October, 1917, will give 
pleasure to the discerning sociologist. to the students of incident and 
motive and character, to the novel reader and the novelist. Could any- 
body have invented and put into a book the narrative of a search for 
fees so original and amusing? At the instance of a benevolent Atlantan, 
Mr. Felder, a distinguished lawyer, tries to get Mr. Charles W. Morse, 
a native of Maine, out of the penitentiary. Mr. Felder masters the 
details, “gets in touch” with Mr. Daugherty, a private citizen of 
Columbus, Ohio, agrees with him to divide whatever “ compensation“ 
the former may get from the prisoner to be released. After certain 
steps have been taken at Washington the captive, who had agreed to 
pay, and did subsequently pay, $9000 for expenses, and $25,000, still 
unpaid upon his release, promised, “in the presence of the penitentiary 
guard,” to pay $100,000 in addition. “Gentlemen,” he is reported as 
saying, with the airiness of Colonel Selters, I will make you both rich 
if you will get me out of here.“ 

How they “got him out’; the discrepancy of civil and sae 
doctors on the state of his kidneys; the regretable reports or legends 
about the sophistication of those organs by sbapsuds or chemicals or 
e ; the inevitable appearance in the drama of another citizen 
of Ohio, that center of politics; cruel tales of “ fraud,” of threatened 
revocation of the pardon; other scenes, the means or hindrances to. 
the peripetia, the afterpieces—the fascination of all these must not 
withdraw us from pursuit of the “compensation.” Soon after the 
| eps not gates opened outward to him the grateful eee told 

r. Felder that when mf back to New York he would send him a 
check for 825,000, to be followed soon by the $100,000: He acknowl- 
edged his promise to make his two lawyers rich. The scene must have 
been rich. The promiser, doubtless too much interested in his health 
to have a fully competent memory, went to Europe. The check did not 
arrive, but a son promised that father would settle when he came 
back. Father came back. His two lawyers met him in this city. 
He showed them certain stocks, not his own, which be had been al- 
lowed to borrow and use. They had no market value,“ he said, but 
an actual value of par,“ a curious reversal of the present system of 
stocks of no par value,” but actual market value. The lawyer from 
Columbus left in disgust. Finally he refused to take the stocks, 
either as payment or collateral, in spite of Mr. Felder's urging. 

Then the man who was going to make them both rich left the stocks 
on the dresser in Mr. Felder's room, making him an involuntary bailee, 
#0 to speak. Mr. Felder took them home, afterwards hypothecated them. 
Mr. Morse was always promising to pay, but never paid; and never 
pretended that the stocks were pnyment. So, year after year, the com- 

nsation never came; and Mr. Morse’s lawyers are out of pocket, 

ides, for a lot of expenses. Modesty, a ae RI te ungrati- 
fied—to avoid notoriety, an altuistic tenderness toward the client, pre- 
vented the bringing of a suit for the long-promised, the much-promised, 
fees. No reader will be inclined to deny that these were “ richly 
earned.” Yet no reader who loves a story but will be glad that they 
were not paid. The search for them is full of romantic interest. We 
are all the richer for its incidents; and the bero’s lawyers will be rich 
when their client's promises are red at par. Mr. Felder not only 
has an acute legal mind but he is a letter writer with genius, and his 
epistle to Mr. Bailey ought to be included in future editions of Pro- 
fessor Snintsbury’s Letter Book.” 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, the most amusing 
thing about the whole episode is this, and, having stated it, 
J will conelude. Here were three notorious crooks, and Morse 
outerooked the other two. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offered this morning and 
had read to the Senate an editorial from the Washington Post, 
because of its high Republican authority, and in the hope, too, 
that it might influence some of the Republican Senators to 
remain in the Chamber so that we might facilitate the passage 
of the bill. I understand that the Republicans had a caucus 


this morning and passed a resolution calling on Republican 


Senators to be and remain in their seats. I look on the other 
side of the aisle now and I see only four Republican Senators. 
There are 56 vacant seats now on the Republican side of the 
Chamber. We are not surprised that you hold caucuses and 
pass resolutions calling on your members to stay here and 
assist in the passage of the bill. 

So it is little wonder that you hold caucuses and call on your 
Republican friends to come in from the seashores and other 
places and plead with them to stay here. It is little wonder 
that the New York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Post, and every other Republican newspaper in the 
country are carrying editorials condemning you for the way 
you are absenting yourselves from the Chamber and failing to 
discharge to the country your duty. 

Now, Mr. President, I understand that in the conference of 
the Republican Members of the Senate this morning the ques- 
tion of cloture came up, and that you adjourned that meeting 
until te-morrow morning, when you are going to try to pass a 
resolution pledging your Members to change the rules of the 
Senate and adopt a cloture rule to pass the tariff bill. If you 
would stay here and vote upon these measures and try to facili- 
tate the passage of the tariff bill, you would not need any 
cloture. A large percentage of the time of the Senate since the 
bill was first brought up for consideration has been taken up 
in roll calls. If you will take the Conoressronat Recorp and 
examine it, you will hardly find an instance where 30 Repub- 
lican Senators out of 60 have answered to their names. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, I call my colleague’s attention to 
the fact that there are only four Republicans over there now, 
and two of them are up for election and think they are going to 
be beaten. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not surprised. They realize what a 
handieap they have to make reasonable answer to their con- 
stituents. 

If you are going to enforce a cloture, let me suggest to you 
that you do not attempt it upon this bill. Of course, you did 
not want the bill discussed in the committee, but you brought 
your representatives from the special interests there to tell you 
what to do, and you framed it behind closed doors. You did not 
want the counsel and advice of Democratic members of the 
committee, but certainly the American people are entitled to a 
fair discussion and consideration of the bill since it has come 
before the Senate. I submit that the country will never indorse 
a cloture, placing a strangle hold upon the minority Members 
in a discussion of this bill, when every line of it repudiates your 
cainpaign promises. If it were not for taking up the time of the 
Senate, which I desire not to do, it would be apropos in this 
connection to read the utterances of your presidential candi- 
date in the last campaign and of your vice presidential can- 
didate, as well as all of you who promised to reduce the high 
cost of living as soon as you came into power. How the people 
were fooled! Instead of reducing it you are adding, by the 
provisions of this bill, greater taxes upon meats, flour, shoes, 
boots, clothing, sugar, and everything that goes upon the break- 
fast table and on the backs of the people. 

So I suggest to the distinguished leader over there not to 
earry your party to further destruction by the imposition of 
a cloture rule which will prevent legitimate discussion of the 
nefarious provisions of the bill, which press down upon the 
people greater burdens and higher costs of living. Let me appeal 
to the Senator and to other Members over there to stay in your 
seats and stop this absenteeism, and we will facilitate the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have finished. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; if the Senator wants me to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he takes 
the position that the discussion which has thus far been had on 
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his side of the aisle while the bill has been under consideration 
has been legitimate and necessary discussion? 

Mr. HARRISON, I will say to the Senator that I have never 
seen in my experience in this body any discussion so confined 
to the bill before the Senate as it has been since this bill was 
taken up for consideration. Of course, there are times, and 
necessarily so, when speeches have been made upon subjects 
different from the matter under consideration, but with Senators 
absenting themselves from the other side of the aisle, showing 
by roll call after roll call that only 30 out of 60 Republican 
Members are present, necessarily the time of the Senate will 
be taken up in roll calls and the whole discussion will be pro- 
longed for weeks and for months. 

Important questions which are constantly arising must be 
discussed upon the floor of the Senate. The Senator can not 
imagine a more wholesome discussion than that in which the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] this morning indulged, in- 
forming the people of the Attorney General’s action in defend- 
ing Morse in his operations in controlling the great Ice Trust 
of New York and the other grave matters to which he referred. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the Senator now yield for another 


question ? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
Mr. LENROOT. If the Democrats continue to act in the 


future as they have in the past in connection with this bill, 
how many years, in the Senator’s judgment, will it take to get 
a final vote upon the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, if it would take a hundred years to 
get a vote upon the pending bill, it would be well and in the 
interest of the people, because the Republican Party never 
Started out upon a program that carried heavier consequences 
1 the American people than the passage of this iniquitous tariff 

ill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, it is the Senator's position that the 
Democratic side of the aisle propose to occupy the remainder 
of this Congress in the discussion of the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Wisconsin knows that 
the Democrats in larger number in proportion to membership 
than Republicans have stayed in attendance and have aided 
the Republicans in forming quorums from the time the bill 
came up. There has been equally as much if not more discus- 
sion by Senators on the other side than there has been on this 
side of the aisle. There has not been the slightest evidence of 
any effort at any filibuster or prolonged debate unnecessarily 
upon the part of Members upon this side of the aisle. 

I know the Republicans cringe under the debate, because the 
Members on this side are giving the facts—they are revealing, 
day by day, to the American people the unfair, unequal, and 
outrageous provisions which are carried in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi to 
remind Senators on the other side of the fact that it took their 
party over 12 months to formulate this bill, even to submit 
it here. They now expect to have it disposed of after a dis- 
cussion of three or four weeks. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do no blame Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber for wanting a cloture rule so that this bill may 
be pressed through without the people ascertaining what is in 
it. They will find out and you will feel in November the re- 
action from it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi to the fact that there 
has been just as much absenteeism on the other side of the 
Chamber as there has been on this side, and that there has been 
more absenteeism on the other side without cause than there 
has been on this side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate has been in ses- 
sion for 1 hour and 20 minutes this morning; we have under 
consideration paragraph 212 of the bill, yet there has not been 
one word said about that paragraph this morning. I think I 
am clearly within the facts when I say that if Senators will go 
over the speeches which have been made and count the time 
that has been occupied since the pending tariff bill has been 
reported they will find that not one word in fifty uttered upon 
the floor of the Senate has had any relation to the particular 
item before the Senate. The time has generally been taken up 
by extraneous matters such as we have had discussed this morn- 
ing, or other matters which have no reference whatever to the 
pending bill. 

What the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has said is true. 
There has been practically as much absenteeism on one side of 
the Chamber as there has been on the other. I have made no 
complaint because of the absence of Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber. They are not responsible for this proposed 
legislation, but the Republican Party is responsible for any 


legislation that is to be enacted, and so I look to the Republican 
side and not to the Democratic side of the Chamber to maintain 
quorums day after day, 

However, I want to say to the Senator from Mississippi, who 
has just spoken, that if we will give our time to the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill and when an amendment comes up if we 
will discuss that amendment and the subjects that bear directly 
upon it, there will be no occasion for any cloture rule, and we 
shall get through with the bill as rapidly, probably, as we ought 
to get through with it. All that we on this side of the Chamber 
are asking is that we stick to our text, the matter that is be- 
fore the Senate. 

It is true that it often happens during the discussion of such 
matters as have been before the Senate this morning that a 
great many Republicans are not present. I sometimes regret 
that we have fixed up the rooms just outside the Chamber so 
comfortably, with newspapers handy for Senators to read, 
enticing them to go outside instead of sitting here in the Cham- 
ber. As I now look through the doorway I can see three or four 
Senators sitting outside. Those Senators are ready to come in 
and will come into the Chamber just as soon as we get down to 
business; as soon as we begin to discuss the real subject which 
is before the Senate, we shall then find Republicans will be 
ready to come in here and vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. The four Senators of whom the Senator 
from North Dakota is speaking, who are sitting outside now, 
are Republicans, are they not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but there are also several Democrats 
sitting outside as well. If the Senator from Mississippi will 
go out and look around upon those comfortable seats he will 
find there just as many Democrats as he will find Republicans. 
Those Democrats will come back and help us make a quorum 
if Senators on the floor will speak to the question which is be- 
fore the Senate. I do not blame Senators for going away; no 
one can blame them when we hear a lot of stuff in which no one 
is interested, while the country is interested that we do some- 
thing with the pending bill. If Senators will merely discuss 
the matter which is before us, we shall be able to keep a quorum 
present all the time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely want to say a 
word in reference to this matter. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has referred a number of times to debate on extraneous 
subjects. The Senator has been a Member of the Senate much 
longer than have I, but in my limited experience in the Senate, 
during the consideration of any important question before the 
Senate, I have never seen the time when during the course of 
the day there were not subjects talked about that had nothing 
to do with the subject matter before the Senate, That is a 
habit of the Senate; I presume it has been the habit of the 
Senate since it was organized, and it will probably continue 
to be the habit of the Senate. Of course, I recognize that some- 
times the debate on extraneous matters runs to a greater length 
than at other times; but when the Senator criticizes Senators 
for debating this bill because they do not stick to a particular 
amendment which proposes to increase a duty 20 per cent or 
25 per cent, I think he expects the Senate to narrow the debate 
within limitations which are not reasonable. 

The Senator must bear in mind one or two things in connec- 
tion with the consideration of this bill. In the first place, he 
must remember that the bill has been prepared by the majority 
party; that they prepared it in their own committee—which 
they had a right to do, and I am not critical of that—that they 
went into caucus in their own committee and prepared the bill 
to suit themselves. As I understand, it was afterwards sub- 
mitted to their colleagues; but it came here with the approval 
of Senators on the other side of the Chamber who had been in- 
formed as to what would be done, Furthermore, this bill 
affects constituencies which are represented by Democratic 
Senators as well as by Republican Senators. More than that, 
it involves great questions of party policy, and, though involv- 
ing such questions, it was brought before the Senate without 
any general debate or any provision for general debate on the 
policy of the bill or the great principles inyolved. As soon as 
it came before the Senate the Senator from North Dakota, 
in charge of the bill, asked that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, and the Senate granted the request by unani- 
mous consent. Then he asked that the bill be read for amend- 
ment, and that the committee amendments be considered first, 
excluding all other amendments, which was granted to him by 
the Democratic Senators on this side, thus bringing the commit- 
tee amendments before the Senate at once before there was 
any general discussion whatever of the policies and principles 
involved in the bill. In view of the circumstances, therefore, 
I do not think it lies in the Senator’s mouth to say that when 
a Senator desires to discuss the general policy of this proposed 
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legislation at any time during the debate he should not be per- 
mitted to do so and is not justified in doing so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is always so 
fair in his discussion of these questions that I want him to be 
perfectly fair with me in regard to the attitude which I have 
assumed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not criticizing the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that; but let me suggest to 
the Senator that I have stated over and over again that I ex- 
pected those who are opposed to this bill to make their general 
opposition and general discussion of the whole policy and then 
to consider the particular item under consideration. In other 
words, I expect those who are opposed to the protective policy 
first to damn this bill and then I expect them to damn each 
amendment in particular. That is very natural; but what I 
have objected to is this: I can take some of the speeches that 
have been made on this bill on the general subject and general 
policy, the damnation in general, and I can demonstrate that 
the same speech has been made not less than ten times by 
the same Senator. Now, when he has said it once or twice it 
seems to me that he ought to quit and then get down to the 
particular amendment. 7 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not complaining about the Senator 
for that criticism; but I am merely saying that that is a habit 
which the Senate has been indulging in for many years. I 
thought the Senator’s criticism, however, was directed to the 
fact that some Senators, myself included, in discussing an 
amendment—although I am sure that I have not in my dis- 
cussion varied from the bill—haye attempted to point out with 
the amendment as the picture the general effect of this class of 
legislation on the American people. 

I contend that is a perfectly legitimate argument, and I have 
not attempted to argue in any other way. Although I do not 
intend to take up a great deal of the time of the Senate, yet when 
various schedules come up in discussing some of the items I 
expect from time to time to refer to the general principle in- 
volved in the legislation. I can not do otherwise and clearly 
explain my position to the public. I think that is a perfectly 
legitimate line of debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that does not mean that the Senator 
will repeat himself twenty or thirty times over on the general 
proposition. I know he will not. If every Senator was as choice 
in his discussion as is the Senator from Alabama and would hold 
as carefully to the subject matter without unnecessary repeti- 
tion we would be through with this bill by the Ist of July. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for his compliment. 
I wish to say to him what I have said a good many times here- 
tofore, that I think there is no effort to kill this bill by a fili- 
buster. This side of the Chamber is determined that they are 
going to debate the bill until they can fairly present their view- 
point of it to the constituencies that will decide the issue; but 
if we were trying to filibuster it would be easy enough to kill 
this bill or make it run until fall without opening our mouths. 
There are 2,000 amendments to the bill, and it would be per- 
fectly legitimate to demand a quorum before each vote and it 
would be perfectly legitimate to call for a roll call on every 
amendment, and if we were not Satisfied with the decision 
arrived at in Committee of the Whole we could repeat the per- 
formance in the Senate. Thus, on the amendments that have 
been reported by the committee itself there could be forced in 
the regular order and in a perfectly parliamentary way 8,000 
votes on this bill as it stands to-day without the minority offer- 
ing a single amendment, and a thousand votes would consume 
at least 2,000 hours, 

We are not doing that. We do not propose to do it. The only 
times when we want record votes—and intend to have them— 
are either when we want to show our own position on the bill 
and make a record so that we can show it, or when we want to 
force your position so that we will have the right to criticize 
your action politically when the time comes. That is perfectly 
legitimate, and I want to say to the Senator that although I 
am very much opposed to the passage of this bill—from my 
theory of customs legislation I think this is the most offensive 
bill that has ever been offered to Congress—I recognize the fact 
that in this country of ours, which is governed by majorities, 
if you can command a majority on your side of the Chamber 
you are entitled to put the bill on the statute books; and all I 
am asking is that we may have the time to present properly 
our viewpoint. 

I realize that when we think the argument on our side is 
vital, many gentlemen who do not agree with us may think 
that we are unnecessarily taking time. Probably we have occu- 
pied the same attitude toward criticisms coming from your 
side of the Chamber in the past. That is perfectly natural; 


but I have no doubt that within a reasonable time, if you in- 
sist on passing this bill, you will have the opportunity to vote, 
and I really believe that the Senator from’ North Dakota would 
make more progress on the bill and have less roll calls for 
quorums if we kept within more reasonable hours. I think the 
extremely long hours tire out the Senators. They naturally 
wander out of the Chamber and get away, and we have to wait 
until they come in again; but I am not criticizing the Senator 
as to the terms on which he runs his bill. He is driving the 
team, and he has the right to exercise his own judgment in 
SEYE, it, and I try to throw no impediment in his way in that 
respe 

As to the roll calls and attendance, this side of the Chamber 
is opposed to this bill. What we have under consideration are 
the amendments proposed by the majority party. We know that 
they are going to be adopted by the majority party. 

Senators on this side, not having that responsibility, being 
opposed to the bill and having other matters of business to 
attend to, naturally go off at times to attend to their business; 
but so far as the majority party is concerned, it has a very 
large majority in this body. It has 24 majority, 60 votes, and 
it requires only 49 to make a quorum; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, there has not been a vote cast since this bill has been 
under consideration when the vote disclosed the fact that there 
were 49 Republicans in the Chamber. So I do not think the 
criticism rests on us. 

I will say to the Senator that if we had been trying to break 
his quorums—they have sometimes been broken at dinner- 
time 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
taining a quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would have been easy enough for 
half a dozen Senators to walk out of the Chamber many and 
many a time and break your quorum for an hour or two. That 
has not been done, and will not be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word on 
this question, as one who is interested only in ordinary expedi- 
tion of business. 

I am anxious, and I think a good many of us who have not 
taken an active part in this debate are anxious, to have this 
bill disposed of. Some who feel that way are favorable to it, 
and others, like myself, are opposed to it; but I wish we 
could dispose of it, as far as I am concerned, this week. I 
believe, Mr. President, while I have not heard all of the debate 
this morning, that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] is justified under the circumstances in asking for the 
long sessions that he is trying to hold; and yet I have found 
it a physical impossibility to stay here all the time, as many 
other Senators have. The reason is, as he has somewhat out- 
lined it, that there is so much debate taking place that is 
irrelevant, and so often repeated arguments are made that are 
irrelevant, all of which takes up time; and a Senator who sits 
here for 10 hours a day, ready to vote after the first five min- 
utes, and probably does not succeed in voting during the whole 
day, realizes the next day, when he has something else to do 
and the same question is probably up for debate again, that 
he does not feel like sitting here for 10 more hours, with no 
certainty whatever that there is ever going to be a vote. 

I think we could well take a lesson from the rules of the 
House of Representatives. I do not mean that we ought to 
adopt them. This body is much smaller, and the rules can be 
much more liberal; but in that body when a bill comes before 
the House there is general debate, and although the speeches 
are limited to an hour, any Member having the floor can talk 
about anything he pleases during that general debate. There 
comes a time, however, when that general debate stops, and 
when they take up a bill for amendment, as we have taken up 
this bill, and when that time comes the speeches there are 
limited to five minutes, except by unanimous consent, and the 
addresses must be directed to the question then pending. 

I do not think it would be advisable for the Senate to go that 
far, but we can go in that direction, not injure any legitimate 
debate, and get somewhere with the bill; and I am going to 
test the sentiment of the Senate on that question now by sub- 
mitting a unanimous-consent request, Mr. President, that will 
apply only to this calendar day. I should like to have it apply 
to more than this ealendar day, but I should like to have the 
Senate try it for one day and see what happens, see if we can 
not get somewhere, and see, too, that we are not losing any 
opportunity for fair debate. There may be questions coming 
up in this bill on which Senators would be justified in talking 
for two or three hours. I would not want to interfere with 
them if they were talking about the bill, so it probably would 
not be wise to have in effect permanently such a proposition 
as I am going to submit; but I now ask unanimous consent that 


I have no criticism about your not main- 
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during this calendar dax all speeches be on the question then 
pending, and that each Senator be limited to 15 minutes in the 
aggregate on any pending question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that rule could not possibly 
be adopted to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator let me modify it just a 
little—that: each Senator be limited in the aggregate to 15 
minutes on each pending motion, unless by unanimous consent 
his time is extended? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that would not help it very 
much, because I imagine that it would be difficult for one to 
get unanimous consent to extend the time. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr: Jones] began on yester- 
day the discussion not of one amendment, not of one paragraph, 
but of a number of amendments and a number of paragraphs 
relating to earthenware, pottery, glassware, bottles, and related 
subjects. The Senator, I know, has investigated these ques- 
tions very thoroughly and has accumulated a great deal of 
valuable data, the benefit of which the Senate and the country 
are entitled to have. He is making an able general speech 
upon this very important part of the bill. I take it when the 
Senator has made his speech relating to these vital questions 
we shall have very: little discussion before voting upon the 
various amendments which the committee has proposed to the 
paragraphs dealing with the subjects that he is now discussing 
in such a very informative way:. He certainly ought not to be 
hampered by any unanimous-consent rule limiting discussion to 
15 minutes. That might operate very well when we are discuss- 
ing a particular amendment, and yet 15 minutes each is not 
sufficient time to discuss many of the amendments in this bill, 
amendments of great importance to the people of the United 
States, 

I could not possibly consent to-day to the proposition of the 
Senator. I should be very glad, however, to talk with repre- 
sentatives of the other side with a view to reaching some 
understanding by which the debate may be regulated; but I 
would not consent to any arrangement that did not afford what 
I consider ample time to discuss the various subjects with 
which these amendments deal. 

Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpeRwoop] has stated the situation correctly when he says that 
there is no disposition on the part of this side of the Chamber 
unnecessarily to delay this bill. It is going to require consid- 
erable time to discuss it, if it shall be discussed, as it ought to 
be, in such a way as to enlighten not only Senators who have 
to vote upon it but the people who have to pay the taxes car- 
ried in the measure. The discussion we have had up to this 
time has been, in my judgment, of very high value. It has 
caused the press of the country to begin to investigate provisions 
of the bill and to discuss. them. 

Senators say this bill ought to be hurried through. There is 
a large section of the press of the country—newspapers:repre- 
senting. the Democratic Party, representing: the Republican 
Party, representing independent and nonpartisan thought, trade 
journals, and commercial journals—which, since it has been 
enlightened by these discussions, has expressed the opinion that 
the bill ought not to pass at all; certainly that it ought not to 
pass without very full discussion and full notice of what it 
means, < 

As much as Senators on the other side may criticize us, I do 
not think that the consensus of opinion in the country is thaf 
the diseussions we are having here are unduly prolonged or 
that they are lacking in that information which the people who 
are to pay these taxes think it necessary to be had in order 
that the bill may be properly understood. 

I do not desire any extraneous matter to be injected into 
these discussions. I wish the discussion could be confined to 
the bill, I earnestly hope that Senators who wish to discuss 
other questions will wait until we get through with this bill; 
but I know perfectly well that neither on this side of the Cham- 
ber nor on the other side of the Chamber shall we be able, 
unless we come to some unanimous-consent agreement, to ex- 
clude the diseussion of extraneous matters. I do not think 
this side of the Chamber has indulged in that sort of discussion 
any more than the other side of the Chamber. Nearly every 
day some Senator on the other side rises and enters into a dis- 
cussion of something which does not relate to the tariff at all, 
and likewise that has happened on this side of the Chamber. 
It has ever been so since I entered the Senate, more than 20 
years ago. Nothing but a unanimous-consent agreement would 
terminate that situation, and nothing but a unanimous-consent 
agreement will prevent the discussion of extraneous matters: 

I am ready to begin right now and quit the discussion in 
which we are engaged and get down to the bill, and I assure 


Senators on the other side that there is not a desire over here 
and I speak from knowledge—to unnecessarily debate the bill. 

We feel, however, that it is absolutely essential that there 
should be sufficient discussion of it to let the country know 
what is in the bill. The country is not going to read a tariff 
bill of 450 pages. The people expect it to be discussed by their 
representatives here, and they expect to get their information 
with reference to it through the congressional debates, and that 
is the only way they are going to get it. 

The Senator from North Dakota complains: of repetition. He 
says that we make general speeches, and then when we get to 
the particular items we repeat the general principles. That is 
absolutely necessary. We are trying to test certain rates in the 
bill. We have to test them by certain rules, certain measure- 
ments, and as an item is reached, if we want to test the question 
of whether or not that rate is excessive; we must first refer to 
the rule. That is the only means of testing it: We discuss those 
rules in our general speeches, but we have to apply the rule to 
the particular item as reached, and in applying the rule to the 
particular item necessarily we have to refer again to the 
general rule. 

It is not repetition when a merchant sells by weight. As 
each customer comes in, he has to weigh what the customer 
wants; he must test what is purchased by applying the stand- 
ard weights. If it is to be measured in yards, as cloth is, of 
course, every time a customer comes in the merchant gets 
down his yardstick and measures the cloth, as he must get his 
weights, and weigh the sugar. 

The Senator complains that that is repetition. That is ex- 
actly what we are compelled to do with reference to these items. 
Every time we discuss an item we have to pull down the yard- 
stick and measure it by the yardstick, and determine whether 
it conforms to the yardstick or not, and sometimes we have 
difficulty in getting the facts in order to determine whether or 
not it does conform to the yardstick. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I not suggest that in the 
discnssion of this bill it bas developed that they have had a 
number of yardsticks of different lengths. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Quite so. That is one of our chief difficulties. 
When we try a rate by one yardstick and show that it is not 
justified by that measure, then they say that it is justified by 
some other plan of measurement, and we have then to test it 
by that other yardstick, and every time we test it we naturally 
must state the general principle with reference to the measure- 
ments. I am ready to proceed with the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, this bill has been before the 
Senate now for six weeks, and for more than two weeks the 
Senate has been in session 11 hours a day. The Senator says 
he wants to have reasonable discussion. I do not object to that, 
although I have not taken one minute of the Senate’s time in 
discussing the bill. I have spent my time in examining the 
items and the evidence on them. But it is the privilege of any 
Senator to discuss it reasonably, and I think it should be dis- 
cussed reasonably. 

The Senator knows that for six weeks debate has gone on 
from day to day with speeches lasting hours and hours and 
days which had nothing at all to do with this bill. He knows 
that hours and hours have been spent by a Senator on items 
when he could debate the merits of it in 20 minutes, or 30 
minutes, or 10 minutes, or 5 minutes, and present his views on 
it to the Senate. Long speeches do not enlighten the Senate. 
The Senator knows that at the rate we are going on this bil 
and that may be his idea of reasonableness—it could not be put 
through the Committee of the Whole in less than a year and a 
half, if we should sit every day. It does not take a year and a 
half or a year, sitting every day, to have the Senate fully in- 
formed and the country fully informed and for the other side 
to make all the political speeches they need to make, or that 
will be useful for them, and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. President, I do not want unreasonably to limit debate, 
but there is not another national legislative body in the world 
where business must be done by unanimous consent and where 
there are no rules providing for a limitation on the uature of 
the debate or the length of the debate. I am heartily in favor 
of a reasonable rule to confine Senators, after cloture is put 
on, to the subject before the Senate, giving thereafter a reason- 
able time for every Senator to present his views on the bill and 
amendments; but at the rate we are going the bill could vot 
be of course, in two years. Perhaps the Senators on 
the other side take the position that it should not be passed in 
two years and that they are justified in filibustering. Of course 
there has been a deliberate fillbuster on the bill from the day it 
was brought in; the country knows it and everyone knows it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senater 
from Minnesota that the statement that there has been a delib- 


erate filibuster on this side of the Chamber is without the slight- 
est foundation in fact. I assert that there has been no delib- 
erate filibuster. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator state how many months or 
years the bill shonld be debated? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say that I have no question but that 
the bill will be passed some time in the month of July, if the 
Senator will possess his soul in patience. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope the Senator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean to say that it will go through 
the conference by that time, but I do mean to say that I think 
the bill will pass this body some time in July, unless the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber consume time unneces- 
sarily; and they have not been doing that on the subject of this 
bill up to this time, I admit. In fact, it was two weeks after 
we began the discussion of the pending bill before we could get 
Senators on the other side to open their mouths. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have just listened to the 
speech of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], in which 
he said that it would take a year and a half to get this bill 
through the Committee of the Whole the way it was now pro- 
ceeding. I said once before, and I am going to repeat, if the 
Senate should stay in session that long and defeat this bill out- 
right it would be the greatest service it could render to the 
people of the United States; but I am sure that they are going 
to pass this bill ultimately, and I am hoping that we can get 
through with it by the middle of June. There has been no fili- 
buster here. We have undertaken to discuss the schedules they 
have already put in the bill, and I submit that practically every 
one of them which has been put in up to this time is wrong. 

If they are wrong, or if we believe they are wrong, and that 
they should not be put upon the American people, what should 
we do as Senators representing sovereign States, sworn to do 
our duty and look after the interests of the people? Should we 
just sit here and quietly acquiesce in what you are doing, and 
permit these monstrous schedules to go in, increasing the taxes 
of the taxpayers of America, without protest upon our part, 
and without trying to inform the voter what is going on here in 
his legislative body? Who is it that demands that a cloture 
rule be put upon the Senate in order that you may hurry the 
Senate in imposing unjust and burdensome taxes upon the 
American people? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, have I suggested that there 
should not be reasonable debate upon the bill and upon every 
item? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator was complaining that at the rate 
we are going it would take a year and a half to get the bill 
through. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is that not true? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hardly think it would take that long because 
I believe the other side would do as we made you do on the 
revenue bill. You carried that back to the committee and 
remodeled it and brought it back and it finally passed, mon- 
strous thing as it was, though it was not as bad as it was at 
the outset. So we are hoping that we have converted enough 
of you, or interested enough of you who have to run for re- 
election this year, so that you will take this thing back and 
strike out hundreds and hundreds of these oppressive and 
monstrous schedules, and then bring it back and submit it to 
the Senate. The bill you have here can not be defended, and 
you do not want it discussed. 

Mr. President, they have for a long time talked on the other side 
about cloture. The Senate has been in time past a place where 
great questions were discussed and where great deliberation 
was had. Great matters have been worked out patiently, ably, 
conservatively ; but there are those in the country now who are 
greedy for the flesh pots of Egypt, thirsting for the blood that 
they used to suck under high protection from the body politic 
of America. They are anxious to come back. We have had 
them held off under the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, and 
they are hungry to get back to the public pap. They are now 
in the saddle. They are in control, and so greedy and avaricious 
are they that they are even willing to invoke upon this time- 
honored law-making body a cloture rule in order to put through, 
under whip and spur, this monstrous thing which they have 
here in the form of a tariff bill, and we are asked to sit supinely 
down and fold our arms and let this thing go through, and by 
so doing hasten the work of robbery upon the masses of America. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not true that when the Democratic 
Party was in power in the Senate it proposed a majority cloture 
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nuch more stringent than has been proposed by any Senator at 
his time? I would like to have the Senator answer that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know what you considered in your 
conference. I understand that you are threatening to bring in 
a cloture rule and submit it to the Senate, and if you do I be- 
lieve it will be discussed somewhat at length. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Let me say to the Senator that if my recol- 
lection is correct, the Democratic majority since I have been in 
the Senate proposed a majority cloture, which would limit de- 
bate, after cloture was yoted, to one hour on the bill and all 
amendments. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What bill was that? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Any bill coming before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Was not that while the League of Nations 
treaty was up for consideration? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; it was not. It was a general cloture 
rule, and it was modified to two-thirds, and is now one of the 
rules of the Senate; but it was proposed as a majority cloture. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was proposed by a Democratic caucus. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Committee on Rules, when the caucus 
reported in favor of a two-thirds cloture, agreed to it, and we 
have that rule to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is one of the rules of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Democratic majority favored a cloture 
rule of the majority. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. It never did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota was not here at the time, and very naturally has made 
that mistake. The cloture rule was up for consideration, and 
both sides thought it was a good plan to have cloture. There 
was a committee appointed from the Democratic caucus to 
confer With a committee from the Republican caucus, and the 
present rule was the result of an agreement reached between 
the two parties, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all it was. I was then chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, and I know all about the rule. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Alabama proposed a ma- 
jority cloture rule and voted for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as I am concerned, that was my 
proposition. It was not as strenuous as the Senator suggests, 
but it was a real cloture. I am not opposed to real cloture my- 
self. I am not speaking for my party, because it was not a 
party action; but so far as I am concerned I would oppose any 
effort, and do it strenuously, so that nobody could doubt it, to 
bring in a cloture rule to apply to this bill as a party proposi- 
tion, when it has never been done before. When this bill is out 
of the way, and we can consider, without the purpose of putting 
over a party bill, what is best for the interests of the Senate, I 
shall be very glad as an individual to discuss a proper cloture 
rule with the Senator; but I will say now that if an attempt is 
made to put a gag rule on this bill, although I believe in rea- 
sonable cloture, I shall resist it to the utmost. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In order to have history correct, let me 
say that the Senator from Minnesota said the majority reported 
out a cloture rule. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], was a member of the Committee on Rules and insisted 
upon a cloture rule, and the committee voted it down. There 
was no more action ever taken except to recommend a two- 
thirds rule, which is now one of the rules of the Senate. The 
Senator from Alabama will agree with me, I am sure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was then before the Senate. I pro- 
posed a rule, and it came up and was voted on in the Senate 
and was defeated by 7 votes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HETIIN] yield to me that I may ask what is the 
pending question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Republicans are in the 
majority and have control of this body, and they can adopt any 
rule they want, but if the Republicans on the other side of the 
Chamber desire to change the rules to limit debate hereafter, 
let them take that step, and we will discuss it when they bring 
it in. The idea of invoking cloture upon a tariff bill that taxes 
all of the necessities of life, that affects vitally every fireside 
in the Republic. 

Why should we have cloture upon a bill like this? Who 
is it that is getting impatient in the East? Who is it that is 
afraid of an exposure of what is going on every day at the 
Capitol? Who is it that is afraid there will be such a protest 
from the people that this bill will be withdrawn or changed 
greatly, and their feast will not be as great as they hope and 
expect it will be? Who is it, I repeat? It is not the American 
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people. They are not asking for this monstrous thing to be 
jammed through. They want to know what is in it. 

Mr. President, I know, and the country must know, that this 
bill was framed behind closed doors when Republicans alone 
were present. No Democrat was permitted to.sit at the table 
when they arranged to put ‘these schedules in the bill. Not 
until that had been done was a Democrat apprised of what 
was in it and invited to come in, and that was just before the 
bill was brought in and laid before this body. ‘There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of pages of testimony. There are 4,000 
items in the bill. Are not the people entitled to know what tes- 
timony was had? Are they not entitled to know upon what 
things they are being taxed? Is not the common man and 
woman, the average citizen, entitled to know how much his 
expense bill has been increased by this measure? Certainly 
he has a right to know. 

When those in power become so arrogant that they want to 
shut off the representatives of the people, suppress free speech 
in this body, and hide from the public what they are doing 
until the taxgatherer knocks at the door of the American con- 
sumer, then things have come to a pretty pass. Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if this monstrous thing should go through as it is, when 
the expense accounts have been run up on the necessities of the 
people and they come to pay them, if we should go and submit 
our claims to them for reelection, they would say, Where 
Were you when they were robbing me through this measure? 
Where was your protest? I fail to find it. Where are your 
votes opposing this monstrous thing?” We would just say, 
“The Republicans were in power, they had the majority, and 
they could put it over.” “But why did you not let us know 
what they were doing?” A number of them would say, “I am 
a Republican, but I am not that kind of a Republican. I do not 
believe in perverting my Government from the ends of its in- 
stitution and using the taxing power to enrich one class to the 
ruin of another.” 

What right have you to use the taxing power to increase the 
profits of the manufacturers of the East to the detriment and 
injury of the masses of American consumers? What right 
have you to do that? You are growing impatient and you are 
urging us to quit discussing this bill and let you hurry it 
through. You are getting so impatient and the pressure is be- 
eoming so strong that you are now ready in this great delib- 
erative body to invoke upon it a cloture rule in the interest of 
the tariff barons of the United States. Pity, God pity the Re- 
publican Party if you come to that, that you will invoke a 
cloture rule in order to abuse and misuse the taxing power. 

Oh, Mr, President, the history of the Governments that lie 
stranded along the shores of time tells us that the time came 
for their fall when discussion of public matters was suppressed, 
when the corrupt power in control muzzled the press and kept 
the truth from the people. Then t.e downfall was due to come. 
That is the history of them all. Is anybody going to be in- 
timidated by these threats from the other side of the Chamber? 
Let them frame their eloture and see how soon they will put it 
through this body. Thank God, there are those on this side of 
the aisle and a few on the other side whom you will not be 
able to lash into line to put cloture upon the Senate in order 
that you may, take unjust taxes from the great army of Amer- 
ican consumers. 

The Senator from North Dakota in his brief talk said that we 
discuss things here in which nobody is interested. Every 
speech I have made here was thought by me to be in the inter- 
est of the people. Every speech that I have heard on this side 
of the aisle has been in the interest of the people. Are they 
nobody? Has the Republican Party become so arrogant, so 
puffed up on account of the big majority by which they came 
in by accident, when the world was out of joint and the 
people wanted a change and are now sorry that they got it? 
The Republican Party, now drunk on power, in every branch 
of the Government is taking that attitude toward the people 
whose strength and glory make this great Republic the splendid 
thing that it is. 

The Senator from North Dakota tells us that the things we 
discuss are things in which nobody is interested. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this Republic was built for the citizen, and the whole aim 
and end of it is the welfare of the citizen, I do not care how 
humble he is. I do not care whether he lives in a cabin on the 
hillside or a mansion on the mountain top. He is under that 
flag and he is entitled to a fair deal. We are pleading for that 
for him. Those ont yonder have nobody to speak for them, 
and it is up to the Democrats, it is up to the few Republicans 
on the other side of the Chamber, to lift their voices in this 
historic Hall and plead for justice for them. Let the tariff 
barons of the East scold all they please. They do not own the 
Government. They think they do. They are able at times to 


get control of it through the power of the purse, but there never 


‘has been such an awakening amongst the American people as is 
going on to-day. The rank and file amongst the men and women 


of the country are thinking as never before, How fares the 
Republic? Who is in charge? Whither are we drifting? What 


‘policies are controlling? Is the Government being run in the 


interest of the citizen or is it being run in the interest of the 
fayored few? Bring on your cloture and we will see if we can 
not discuss it some, 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 
K ree PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 

ota. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, who is lifting up his voice in the interest of an honest 
tax measure and in the interest of the whole people of his 


country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from North Da- 
kota is recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from North Carolina asked me, 
just as I closed, to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
eok ue seat, and the Chair recognized the Senator from North 

akota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Secretary state the pending 
amendment? 

The READING CLERK. On page 36, line 8, strike out the word 


“ if.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the penging amendment is 
to strike out the word “if” We find that it is an unnecessary 
word placed in the House text of the bill, and therefore we ask 
that it be stricken out. We have been 2 hours and 15 minutes 
this morning in session, and we have not yet succeeded in strik- 
ing out that word “if.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simsons] says, We 
are not filibustering. Oh, no!" And the Senator from North 
Carolina is an honorable gentleman. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin] says, Oh, no; we are not filibustering. We 
are only taking 2 hours and 15 minutes to determine whether 
we shall strike out the word if.“ And the Senator from Ala- 
bama is an honorable gentleman. They are all honorable gen- 
tlenien, and none of them are filibustering; but the fact still 
remains that we have taken 2 hours and 15 minutes on this 
subject. And then the Senator from North Carolina, to excuse 
these long discussions upon subjects that are not pertinent to the 
question, and -especially to excuse the repetition of the same 
argument over and over again, says that if a merchant is selling 
cloth he has to use the same yardstick each time that he meas- 
ures .a yard. I do not complain of that; but if he takes his 
yardstick and measures his yard of cloth, and then takes the 
same yardstick when he weighs out a pound of sugar, and then 
the same yardstick when he draws a jug of molasses, and the 
same yardstick when he counts out a dozen eggs, I would say 
that he is crazy. 

Further than that, the Senator thinks he is justified every 
time that he measures off a yard of cloth in unwinding 40 rods 
of a tape measure; then every time that he gets ready to 
measure off another yard of cloth he unwinds 40 rods more 
of tape measure; and he repeats that day after day. Well, if 
the merchant should repeat that for about a week, his concern 
would be in the hands of a receiver and the second week he 
himself would be in the lunatic asylum. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to get right down 
to this bill and determine whether or not the word “if” ought 
to stay where it is, and that we do not need to take four hours 
to determine that question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment to strike out 
the word “if” might have been voted on two hours ago if the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCcmser] had not pre- 
cipitated and caused the discussion which has detained the 
Senate for two hours. The whole discussion to which we have 
listened during the past two hours has been the result of a 
lecture which the Senator from North Dakota, upon the con- 
clusion of the speech of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. War- 
son], undertook to deliver to the Senate of the United States. 
If the Senator from North Dakota had kept his seat, and had 
merely asked for a vote upon his amendment to strike out the 
word “if,” we should have disposed of that matter in a minute 
and then. within the same short space of time, would have 
stricken out the other “ifs” that he has put into the bill; but 
the Senator must understand that he can not rise on the floor 
of the Senate whenever he sees fit to do so and inject extrane- 
ous matters and criticize Senators on this side and yet expect 
us to remain silent under his attack on our integrity and our 
honor in the management of this bill. 
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Mr. President, I want to say that I recognize that the Re- Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 


publican Party in the last election won before the people; 1 
recognize that they have a right to say, as they do say, that 
they hold a commission from the people of the country to enact 

a measure of tariff taxation applying the principle of protec- 
tion; but, Mr. President, the mandate which the people gave 
to the Republican Party was not a mandate to fix protective 
rates aceording to their own will and pleasure, but to fix pro- 
tective rates according to the well-established principle and 
rule laid down in the platform of the Republican Party. If 
the Republican Party in the Senate will undertake to frame a 
bill carrying out that mandate, I will recognize the fact that 
they are doing no more than their party directed them to do; 
and while I shall disapprove of their action, because I do not 
approve of the protective tariff principle, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if the measure shall be of that character, it will receive 
no extended discussion from me. 

But, Mr. President, the Republican leaders in the Senate 
when it came professedly to carry out that mandate of the 
people trampled under its feet the very essential condition and 


principle on which the people authorized them to act. It is, 


because they have trampled upon that principle and are seeking 
here to impose upon the American people a protective tariff 
that does not comply with the mandate, that ignores the man- 
date, and that seeks to place taxes upon the people that are 
dictated not by the principle laid down by the Republican Party 
but by the greed and avarice of those who are asking that 
these taxes be imposed upon the people, that I insist we have 
the right, as the representatives of the people, to take up each 
item of the pending bill and ascertain whether or not they have 
transgressed the mandate which they received from the people; 
whether or not they have applied the rule and condition upon 
which the people gave them authority to act; and if we discover, 
as we have discovered, that they have not done so, we have the 
right to sharply challenge and call the attention of their own 
party and of all the people of the United States to the fact 
that the power intrusted to the Republican Party is being 
abused and exceeded by the Republican leaders in Congress 
to the great hurt and oppression of the American people. 

That is the reason we are taking the time which we con- 
sume. We are taking the time with a view to showing that 
these rates are not in compliance with the declarations of the 
Republican platform and the mandates which Senators on the 
other side have received from the people. 

Mr. President, that we are performing a function that the 
people of the country approve and think is a valuable public 
service is shown by the uprising against this bill not on the 
part of the Democrats alone, not on the part of nonpartisans 
alone, but on the part of Republicans themselves. ‘The protests 
that are coming against this bill, indeed the loudest protests, 
the protests of most bitterness, are from leading Republicans 
and orthodox protectionists who joined in this mandate, but 
who are now denouncing their representatives in this Chamber 
for attempting to make a tariff in utter violation and abuse of 
the authority which was conferred upon them, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my attention has just been 
called to the resolution which was submitted this morning by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to and adopted by the 
Republican conference; and which reads as follows: 

Whereas the Republicans have a membership of 60 in the United 
States Senate, which gives them a majority of 24 in the Senate; and 

Whereas there is and has been a much larger absenteeism than is 
23 under existing circumstances, and it is important that all 

nators whose health will permit should be present at all sessions of 
the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this conference of Republican Senators, That it is the 
sense of this conference that the chairman be, and he ts hereby, in- 
structed to notify all Republican Senators who are absent from Wash- 
ington and those who are in the city but have been missing roll calls of 
the Senate that it is important that absentees at once return to their 
duties and that those who are in the city be requested to remain within 
call of the Senate during its sessions ; be it further 

Resolved, That if the absentees fall or refuse to report for duty at 
once that proper steps be taken to have the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate compe! the attendance of such Senators. 

I am glad to see some Senators on the other side, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Cuers], who is always here, the Senator 

-from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser], getting after Republican Senators who are 
off gallivanting somewhere along the seashore or rolling golf 
balls on the green and having a delightful time, while we are 
here in session working day in and day out. The other night 
the Republican leader from North Dakota [Mr. MOCUMBER] 
complained that his colleagues were not here attending to their 
duties. Mr. President, it is a sad spectacle to me. The Repub- 
lican Senators have a majority of 24 in this body 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Was not the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumerr] absent a month or two last year look- 
ing after his badly battered fences in his own State? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I believe he was away for some little time. 
However, I was just about to remark, Mr. President, that it is a 
sad situation that, with the overwhelming majority the Re- 
publicans have, they can not keep a quorum without the aid of 
Democrats. They want us to stay here and help them make 
a quorum, but they want us to sit silent while they put this 
bill through after having obtained a quorum by our presence, 
I submit that if we have got to make a quorum for Repub- 
licans, we are entitled to consume some of the time in dis- 
cussing what they are trying to do after we give them a 
quorum. 

Now, here comes a Macedonian cry to Republicans, Come 
in; leave your summer resorts; get out of your limousines; 
come back from the golf course and help us, for we are about 
to sink. Smtmons and Jones of New Mexico and FLETCHER and 
Watson of Georgia and others here who have hammered this 
tariff bill, have battered us until we need recruits. Come in, 
you fellows, you who have been sunburned at the ocean side, 
swimming in the surf, and having a glorious time while you 
draw down $7,500 a year out of the purse of the people.” 

We Democrats are here staying all day and attending ses- 
sions at night, and the Republicans are off somewhere, Mr. 
President, just having a good time, and every time they plunge 
into the surf they exclaim, “ Hurrah for the Republican Party!“ 
[Laughter.] 


Weil, it is a great old party, is it not, that will permit that 


for the mighty rich—these pampered, purse-proud fellows think 
nothing about anything except their swollen fortunes, They do 
not think of matters that affect the common mass of the people; 
they are thinking in big terms of stocks and bonds. They are 
speculating in the market trying to boost the price of Liberty 
bonds, which were driven out of the hands of those who bought 
them when the country was imperiled by a foreign war. Now, 
they have driven up the price of those bonds until they are above 
par, and they bought them for $85 on the $100. Oh, yes; some 
can afford to stay away; but I am glad there are some on the 
other side who have the courage to demand that these Republi- 
can Senators come back and stay here and attend to their 
duties. 

I want to see them In their places; I want to hear them vote 
when the roll is called to impose a cloture on this body in 
order to pass such an iniquitous measure as that now pending 
in this Chamber. I want the name of every Republican Sen- 
ator and every Democrat who will dare to go on record for 
such a measure to have his name recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

So, Mr. President, I congratulate the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] for the step which he has taken to bring these 
recalcitrant Republicans back to the place where the people 
sent them. Let them stay here and work like we do, and then 
you will have an adjournment earlier than some of you expect. 
How do you expect to have an adjournment when you can not 
keep a quorum of your own side here; when every few minutes 
you give a Democrat the opportunity of getting up here and 
making you consume 15 minutes, postponing the day of judg- 
ment that much for the taxpayer, by demanding that you pro- 
duce a quorum? If you kept a quorum here, all of that time 
would be saved. During most of the day when we look across 
the aisle we see only the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrer] and Senator 
CURTIS. 

In the burden and heat of the day they are about the only 
three Republicans over there, and the first two would just sit 
there, and now and then you will see one of them whispering 
back and forth to the other, and God only knows what sort of 
tariff concoctions they are hatching out to put upon the Ameri- 
can people. [Laughter.] We are trying to get you to change 
some of these items and we are trying to defeat others, and you 
complain that we are filibustering. 

Mr. President, whenever they want to stop a fight in behalf 
of the people they either charge that you are filibustering or 
that the measure is unconstitutional. Did you ever notice that? 
Whenever you see them bring in a well oiled, crooked scheine, 
and you stand up and fight it, they say, “ You are filibustering 
now,” or they look wise and perch their spectacies high upon 
their noses and say, It is unconstitutional.” One of those two 
things they say: Lou are filibustering,” or “The measure is 
unconstitutional.” If you oppose something that the special 
interests are trying to put over on the people, why, you are a 
filibusterer or a demagogue. 
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Mr. President, it is a compliment to be called a demagogue 
and a filibusterer by some people; and whenever you want to 
put something through that will make the special interests 
stand upon the common plane and be measured by the same 
standard by which you measure the common citizen, they stand 
up and tell you that it is unconstitutional. 

Senators, it will be a sad day in this body when by their hard 
and fast rules they will prevent Senators from rising up here 
and speaking about matters that vitally affect the country, and 
that is the motive behind this suggestion of cloture. 

I say again before I sit down, if you are ever going to try to 
put cloture upon us, wait until the ordinary matters of legisla- 
tion are on and submit it then for the calm and deliberate 
judgment of the Senate. Do not invoke it now to further the 
pillage and plunder of the American people, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Alabama is a great states- 
man but a poor politician. He should not have called attention 
to the attendance on the other side of the Chamber when it is 
so unusually full, It is very rarely that I have ever seen both 
the Senator from North Dakota and the Senator from Utah 
here and their colleagues at the same time. I congratulate the 
Chamber on having one member of the Finance Committee here 
at one time. It is unusual, and the country is to be congratu- 
lated; and I hope that after awhile we will get two or three 
members of the Finance Committee here at one time, instead of 
having them take turns at enduring the service of the people. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, may we have a vote now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
striking out the word “if” before the words “plain white,” 
on page 36, line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 12, to strike out 
“25” and insert “ 45,” so as to read 
plain white, plain yellow, plain brown, TR red, or plain black, not 
painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, 
or decorated in any manner, and manufactures in chief yalue of such 
ware not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been lis- 
tening to the discussion here for an hour and a half or two 
hours, most of it bearing upon the question of delay, and confin- 
ing the discussion to the subject under consideration. 

I have heretofore disclaimed any intention of delaying the 
passage of this bill. I have at times felt discouraged, in the 
hope that anything of good might be accomplished by discussion, 
but I believe that those of us who have been discussing the bill 
may now feel encouraged. There are some indications, at least, 
that our efforts are reaching the period of fruition. On a num- 
ber of paragraphs amendments have been adopted which have 
reduced the taxes proposed by the Finance Committee. At 
times the negative votes have increased. We are hearing from 
the country. Opposition is developing to this bill, and there are 
indications that it is having effect within the inner circles of 
the Republican Party. I believe that there is some hope that 
this measure will never be imposed upon the American people. 
There is some hope that the Republican leaders themselves will 
repudiate this measure before a much greater length of time 
has expired. 

I have here a clipping which comes from a well-known 
paper, one of the metropolitan journals of the country. The 
article is signed by a well-known correspondent, and it gives 
some indication that the consideration of this measure is re- 
ceiving attention within the sacred circles of the Republican 
Party itself. I want to read just a paragraph from that clip- 
ping: 

No one has any illusions about the tariff bill which is being framed, 
It is going to be disapproved by the country when it is passed. Yet 
everyone impotent to recast it and make it acceptable and every- 
one is afraid to confess failure and lay it aside until after election. 

A curious situation exists with regard to this bill. We have theo- 
retical party government, with the President head of his party. Yet the 
whole executive branch of the Government is almost solidly against 


the bill which the rest of the party in Congress is fornring. 
Mr. Harding, It is said on creditable authori Is in the same state of 


mind over the ‘MeCumber-Fordney tariff bill as Mr. Taft was in over the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. He is very much 9 at MCCUMBER, per- 
sonally, but nothing is done nor can be done, 


CCUMBER is so afraid 


that only chaos will ensue if he attempts to change his program at this 
stage that there is no moving him. The machine moves forward as if 
fascinated by its own doom and unable to avoid it. 

Mr. President, I am not in close enough touch with the admin- 
istration officials to confirm what has been said as to the 
anxiety there regarding this bill, or the opposition which has 
arisen there regarding the bill; but I hope that everything said 
in this article is true. I hope that somebody is willing to take 
quiet and calm consideration of this bill and measure its enor- 
mity, and if this discussion has resulted in consideration of that 
sort there remains the hope that this monstrosity may never be 
perpetrated upon the people of this country. 

They talk about taking up time in discussion, Mr. President, 
the history of the discussion on this paragraph is justification 
for everything which has occurred. Here are paragraphs put- 
ting taxes upon something that goes into cvery home, Every 
breakfast table, every lunch table, every dinner table, is taxed 
under the provisions of this bill, and the taxes sought to be 
imposed are higher than were imposed under the old Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which met with such immediate condemnation on 
the part of the people of this.country. Yet, when that appeared, 
when the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] rose in his place last night at my suggestion to tell 
the Senate why these taxes were increased, we were met with 
the sole reply that the Finance Committee had recommended 
these rates, and if we had any objections to them we should 
submit our objections. Later on in the discussion it appeared 
that the evidence in the case did not warrant such rates of 
taxation. Then the distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
rose and said that he knew something that would justify these 
taxes; and yet they criticized us for calling attention to these 
things, 

I called attention last night to paragraph 210, which deals 
with the most common kind of tableware which are used in 
the humblest homes in the land. The committee had recom- 
mended increases of rates a hundred per cent higher than exist- 
ing law, It finally developed that the committee itself recom- 
mended that its proposed amendments be rejected, 

In that situation they complain of discussion of this bill. 
The manufacturers themselves said that, as to the articles in- 
cluded in paragraph 210, they either had no competition or else 
that the present law afforded them all the protection they 
wanted. The statements are officially published, and in this 
record, to that effect; yet the Finance Committee have brought 
in a bill increasing the present taxes by 100 per cent. 

In the absence of any reasons given by any member of the 
Finance Committee as to why the increased rates proposed 
under paragraphs 212 and 213 should be agreed to, and after 
the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN], a member of the Finance Committee, and to whom ap- 
parently is delegated the duty of defending the impositions of 
the bill, insisted that my objections to the measure should be 
stated, I undertook to formulate a definite course for demon- 
Strating that the rates were not justified. 

There is no lawyer in the land but recognizes the greater 
difficulty in proving a negative than in proving an affirmative, 
and the law does not put the burden of proof upon those who 
take the negative side. The law puts the burden of proof upon 
those who aflirm something, and time and again in this Chani 
ber I have referred to that, and I am going to refer to it more 
during this debate. I say that nobody has a right to use the 
great taxing power of this Government to impose taxes upon 
the people of this Nation unless he has a ready and convincing 
reason for it. None such are even proffered here. They say, 
We propose these taxes. We invite you to accept them,“ and 
we are deliberately called upon. In this case the Senator from 
New Jersey absolutely declined to make any statement justify- 
ing these rates, but he said that the Senator from New Mexico 
had studied the question, and that it was incumbent upon him 
to present his objections. It was one of the most pitiful, woe- 
ful spectacles which could occur in the great Congress of the 
United States. 

Do the people of the United States want legislation of that 
kind? Yet we must assume the burden of proving a negative, 
that the rates are not justified. I accepted the situation last 
night, and I undertook to do that in two ways; first, to demon- 
strate that the pottery industry in this country is not suffering 
for want of profits. I showed last night that in the years 1911, 
1912, and 1918 the average profits of the concerns engaged in 
this industry were 11.12 per cent. In 1918 they were 25.59, in 
1919 they were 24.3, and in 1920 they were 32.76 per cent. That 
is the condition of the industry, From a financial standpoint, 
the industry is not suffering. 
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It seems to me that one other point, if established, onght to 
be sufficient, and that is that there is no unusual flood of im- 
ports into this country; that there is no unusual or disastrous 
competition in these wares. If those two things are established, 
is not that sufficient? I have established the one; I shall pro- 
ceed now to establish the other, and in order to do that it is 
necessary to consider the whole ceramic industry, the pottery 
industry, and that comes within the three paragraphs—para- 
graph 210, paragraph 212, and paragraph 213. Paragraph 214 
is a basket provision. 

I say that it is necessary to. include the whole industry, be- 
cause the industry is- conducted as a whole. It is impossible 
to. segregate costs of one class, of wares from the eosts of an- 
other: It is a whole industry together. So we must take up 
this discussion with respect to the different kinds of wares and 
see whether or not there is undue competition at the present 
time. = 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, LI yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to have the Senator discuss 
this situation, which we find in this industry: Suppose that a 
very fancy dinner set costs $100 in Germany and that a com- 
parable one in the United States costs $400; or, E will say that 
it is sold to the public in Germany, at a reasonable profit, for 
$100, and that the same set is sold in the United States, with a 
reasonable profit, for $400. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe I will ask the Senator 
to excuse me. : 

Mr. McGUMBER. I really wanted the Senator’s view upon 
that feature, because 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall reach that phase of this 
discussion a little later, and I am sure it will facilitate mat- 
ters, and L know the Senator from North Dakota does not want 
to delay; I hope he does not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will subside very quickly if the Senator 
will assure me that it will facilitate matters. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall reach the discussion. of 
just that situation. I may interpolate at the moment, though, 
that the illustration which the Senator gives will serve no 
useful purpose in the consideration of these paragraphs of the 
bill, because cases of that sort do not exist. 

I think it may be well enough for me.to refer to some general 
observations, and, as preliminary to that, I desire to. call atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been no industrial subject in 
America. which has been examined. with more. care officially 
than the subject of pottery. 

Back in 1912 the Congress made an appropriation and 
directed the Department of Commerce to ascertain all of the 
material facts bearing upon. this industry, both in the United 
States and abroad. An exhaustive examination was made of 
the industry in the United States, including various economic 
facts and factors bearing upon the question of costs, the general 
surroundings of the industry, its prosperity, and so forth. They 
went abroad and did the same thing in England and France 
and were proceeding in Germany at the outbreak of the war. 
In this volume which I hold in my hand is the report of the 
Department of Commerce upon that investigation. So we have 
a vast amount of official information bearing upon this subject; 
more, I believe, upon this than. upon any other industry in the 
United. States. 

In addition to that, the Tariff Commission has made a survey 
on the subject very much briefer and brought nearer to date 
than that volume. So we have: fairly complete information at 
this time, at least as much so as can be obtained without 
waiting to get data up to date or more recent than would seem 
to be practical under the circumstances. 

In, the first. place, we have a statement here giving us some 
of the factors about manufacturing costs, both in this country 
and abroad, and also the situation in Germany with respect to 
the export trade, and this survey from the Tariff Commission 
makes this statement: 

No manufacturing costs are available at the present time, and it ts 
doubtful whether they could be obtained even under normal trade con- 
ditions. Part of the product is rejected at each stage of the process, 
and cost distribution is rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
e often finished into ware entirely different from the main 
product, 

T shall not read a great many of the details bearing upon 
these general questions, but I want to refer to one now which 
the Senator from North Dakota suggested awhile ago in his 
illustration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that I made no suggestion. I started to make one, but I 


did not finish it. So the Senator must not assume that an in- 
complete sentence constitutes a suggestion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sorry I made the remark. 
I hope to pass along rapidly and avoid delay in the discussion 
if I can. I read from that document: 

Recent European export selling prices are approximately equivalent 
to 250 per cent of the pre-war p ce, but the German home mar price 
is less than the pre-war price in gold. 

I want to get that subject out of the way before I proceed 
with the general discussion. It has been referred to often, and 
in other discussions I have called attention to the fact that 
wages are continually rising in Germany by leaps, and, bounds, 
and. so far as the difference in exchange is concerned, there can 
not be any advantage from that for any long period of time: It 
is only while the rate of exchange is on the decline that there 
can be very much advantage from it. But Germany has realized 
that some of her people were selling goods on this rapid: decline 
in her exchange and has developed a system for the control 
of the export commodities from Germany. Now, those exports 
are controlled and are not exported at any price which is de- 
structive of the industry at home or abroad. But we are told 
by the Tariff Commission itself that the export prices of these 
commodities: are 250 per cent of the pre-war price. I read last 
night a statement from a witness in the United States that his 
prices had increased 111 per cent in the United States, but the 
German export price is 250 per cent of the pre-war price. So 
that so far as prices are concerned in the export trade this 
market is not adversely affeeted. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the situation in Germany is vastly 
changing. So far as this particular commodity is concerned, 
the German industry is not able to turn out anything like the 
quantity which it was turning out prior to the war. Here we 
are at a time three and one-half years. after the close of the 
war, The industry is crippled there yet. In this industry good 
fuel is one of the prime factors. With Silesia shut off, with the 
mines of the Ruhr Valley under contract to supply France, 
Belgium, and Italy with coal, the German. industries are handi- 
capped for that fuel. Reports have come that in. many of the 
burnings of this particular industry one-half of the kiln would 
be destroyed because they did not have good. fuel. 

I hold in my hands the Times Trade Supplement, dated. Satur- 
day, April 22, 1922, in which is discussed the situation in Ger- 
1 The Trade Supplement is a part of the London Times. 

t says: 

The German market Is, at nt in a state of rtainty. Th 
the factories are still working. Doaily, Mou there ta me 3 
among skilled workmen, German prices in general are now at 
world's level or close: to it, and export is to fall off: An 
increase in freight rates and in the coal tax (each of 40 per cent) 
came into force on April 1, whilst the official index number of whole- 
ye prices for March already shows a 32.4 per cent fnerease on 

ebruary. 

Wages and salaries, were put up recently 15 to 20 per cent in order 
to connterbalance the rise in the cost of living. In view of the fall 
in prices in the world's markets, all these developments. will further 
decrease the difference between. German and foreign quotations. 

— a s * > . > 
EXPORT QUOTATIONS, 

Last year export prices were arrived at by increasing inland prices 
by 100 or 200 per cent, and in some cases-even more. ‘This method 
is becoming: a thing of the past now that German prices are approach- 
ing the world's level. and only a few classes of goods (e: g., fine glass- 
ware) bear an addition to the inland price (30 to 150 per cent) if 
exported: The losses the German Government sustained by allowing 
her exporters to sell their goods too cheaply abroad can not be cor- 
rectly ascertained. 4 financial’ paper (Bank) estimates that on the 
average Germany sold 30 cent too, cheaply and bought 20 per cent 
too dearly, and that in this way the State lost about 3,;200,000,000 
marks. lose supervision by. the export offices (Aussenhandelsstellen), 
which also issue export permits, now insures a more uniform system 
of invoicing for export, and at prices fixed in conjunction with the 
trades associations. All Aussenhandelsstellen have now definite in- 
structions to refuse export permits unless the goods are invoiced in the 
currency of the country to which they are going. Only in the. case of 
a few commodities or of goods consigned to low-currency countries may 
the price be given in marks. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought not to be afraid 
of anything of that sort. In corroboration of that statement I 
want to quote the distinguished Senator from North Dakota. 
Some days ago when this question of German prices was being 
considered, that Senator himself said: 

Mr. MCCUMBER. The Senator from Nevada asked a question which I 
think was very pertinent, and that was this: By providing a duty of 
only 10 per cent ad valorem will we not, if we ow the an manu- 
facturers still to undersell, put the Canadians out of business? I think 
that would be absolutely true if they were going to sell as cheaply as 
they could sell; but there is a general error in supposing that because 
the German manufacturer can manufacture and sell for a third or a 
quarter less the American manufacturer can, he thereby will 
necessarily put the American manufacturer out of business, I do not 
think he will do it; even though I think the German manufacturer has 
wer to do it, for this reason: Germany wants gold: she wants 
all the gold she can get; she wants just as big a profit as she can set; 
but even if she can produce at 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 cents a pound, and even 
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though she could sell the article in the American market at such a price 
that she could drive out the American manufacturer in time, what she 
wants now is the yery best possible price that she can get, and she is 
selling very closely up to the American price. E 

So far as the paragraphs of this bill are concerned which we 
are now considering, I will say that she is selling in the Ameri- 
can market above the American price. He continued: 

In the case of some imported articles. as has been suggested, she is 
even selling higher. At any rate. she is selling for all she can get; 
and I do not think that the American industry is going to be put out 
of business immediately by any German coneern, even though the duty 
were so low that it would be Germany's power to do so. However, 
we fixed the duty at such rate as we thought would enable the Canadian 
product to come in, so that there would be fair competition between the 
Canadian product, the German product, and the American product, 

Mr. President, if we can once get out of our minds that idea of 
an excessive and undue competition between this country and 
Germany, it seems to me then we are in a position to discuss the 
bill in a sane way. 

Last night I showed that the importations from Germany are 
at the present time nothing like the importations before the war, 
that even in dollars the amount of importations is not nearly 
so great as prior to the war, but the prices are 250 per cent of 
the pre-war prices, which shows that in quantity the importa- 
tions into the United States from Germany can not exceed one- 
half what they were prior to the war. 

There are many things to be considered in the question of 
competition in earthenware. Some of the factors are mentioned 
here: 

Packing and transportation costs are usually a relatively unimportant 
factor in the value of highly manufactured products. An exception 
must be noted, however, in the case of pottery, The fragile nature of 
the product necessitates very careful packing and the resulting 5 
ages are so bulky that the freight rate per unit of value is very high. 

nder the best of conditions, the breakage is an important item, and 
since the ware is often sold in 1 lece sets, the breakage of one piece 
often causes far more damage than the value of the article broken. This 
is especially true when the pattern is not one carried in open stock. 

Under the present law the Tariff Commission has figured out 
how much a commodity in the United States must sell for as 
compared with the cost price in Germany. I just want to call 
attention to some of those facts. 

From France $100 worth of ware would have to bring $176.13 
upon landing in the port of New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
and after it is landed then the importer must pay his overhead 
expenses and must get his profit. Under the existing law the 
landed cost of French ware valued at $100 in France must 
stand a valuation of $176.18 in New York as the cost to the 
importer, who must pay his expenses and make his profit above 
that. From Japan $100 worth must have a landed cost of 
$233.33 and from England the English earthenware must have 
a landed cost of $164.25. 

The table was made up incorrectly so far as German ware 
is concerned. It assumes that the tariff was based upon the 
selling price in Germany, and at the time the table was made 
up there was a difference between the selling price in Germany 
and the export price. But when the emergency tariff law was 
enacted some months ago the law was changed in that regard 
so that the duty is imposed on the export price or the home sell- 
ing price, whichever is the highest, and the figures here re- 
garding Germany do not apply. That, if correct, would show 
that the German landed cost under existing law is about $170 
or $175 for a hundred dollars’ worth of goods exported from 
Germany. 

In regard to retail prices in this country the Tariff Com- 
mission makes this statement: 

The retaii prices are the only accurate measure of the competitive 
positions of the various kinds of pottery, on the price basis, and in 
this it must be assumed that the percentage retail profit is the same 
in each case. The following statement applies to_first-quality ware 
and not to seconds and thirds, which are often sold at prices below 
the cost of production, 

It is practically oe to obtain retail prices which will show 
N the com tive strength of the various grades because the 
decoration, es where gold is used, forms a considerable part 
of the value, and no two designs are exactly alike. In every case 
investigated, however. with the possible exception of fancy tea sets 
often sold as e ee features, domestic ware sells at distinctly 
lower prices than imported ware of the same body and decoration. 
This is serch true of the very high grade English ware, and in 
many cases the difference between the domestic and imported prod- 
uet Is so t that the imported has practically disappeared from 
the domestic market, the business revert on Fs domestic and French 
manufacturers, The difference in price between domestic china (as 
distinguished from earthenware) and Japenese china is about 25 per 
cent in favor of the domestic product, mestic earthenware is sold 
at prices at least 10 per cent below the English, 

So when we consider the question of importations from the 
standpoint of prices we do not find that the importer is cutting 
the price in this country. To the contrary, the imported ware 
is selling higher than is the domestic ware which may be com- 
parable with the imported. 


In regard to exports—at least as to some kinds of ware— 
we compete with the world without any tariff help at all. 
Exportations of chinaware have increased from $901,537 during the 
1 year 1910 to $2,235,646 during the 9 — year! 1919. E The 
buik of the exportations consists of earthenware, this class of pot- 
tery having reached a higher state of perfection in domestic plants. 
Concerning importations the Tariff Commission say : 


Imports of pottery products remained nearl tant at abo 
$10,000,000 early durin the period re 1910 to 1014. a 5 
pronounced increase during the fiscal year 1914, but after war was 
declared imports decreased to less than „000,000 annually, and during 
1919 amounted to only $7,000,000. The first post-war importations 
consisted to a larger extent than formerly of earthenware and other 
ware having a porous 3 his ware originates in England and com- 
petes srivet with the domestic product. The importations for con- 
sumption of kitchen and other natural clay wares are fast decreasing 
to a negligible quantity. 

The general importations of earthenware during the first nine 
months of 1920 amounted to $3,076,330. and of porcelain and other 
vitrious wares, $4,891,105. Japan supplied over 65 per cent of the 
porcelain and England 77 per cent of the earthenware. The present 
volume of pottery imports are less than appears when values alone 
are considered, because foreign prices have increased to at least 250 
per cent of the pre-war figure. - 

Mr. President, those are some facts bearing upon the general 
situation. I wish now to take up briefly the different classes 
of this ware. As to “common yellow, brown, or gray earthen- 
ware,” I hope I can set at rest any apprehension by reading 
just this brief paragraph from the Tariff Commission: 

The figures of domestic production and imports, to; er with 
the statements of manufacturers, indicate that the existing rates of 
duty are sufficient. 

That would seem to be so, for the imports amount to only 
about $14,000 in one year, and up to $50,000 or $60,000 in an- 
other year, out of a total production of nearly $5,000,000. Then, 
as I called attention last night, the evidence is in the record of a 
larger number of manufacturers stating that they do not want 
any increase of duty. 

The same thing may be said with regard to Rockingham ware, 
which I will not undertake to discuss, although, in my opinion, 
the duty which is put upon that commodity in the amendment 
to paragraph 210 is higher than it should be. It should not be 
higher than the duty on common yellow earthenware, because it 
is made by the same processes and serves the same purposes; 
but a special duty has been put upon it, which is higher than 
sat of the other common ware, and it should not have been 

one. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to certain items which should 
be put in a paragraph by themselves, for they have no place in 
either paragraph 212 or paragraph 213. The industry has prac- 
tically been developed since those two paragraphs were origi- 
nally framed in our tariff legislation. They were not then 
thought of. They are what might be called industrial products, 
used in industry, as distinct from tableware and decorated ware 
and commodities of that kind. They are produced in very large 
quantity and are used for industrial purposes. The business 
as to two of them at least was developed in this country, and 
there never has been any competition and there can not be in 
the very nature of things any serious competition even without 
any tariff duty. Yet they constitute one of the greatest class 
of commodities produced by the pottery industry, and under 
this bill extremely high taxes are imposed upon them. I refer 
to chemical stoneware, sanitary earthenware, and electrical 
porcelain. Electrical porcelain is used in connection with vari- 
ous electrical appliances and is strictly an industrial product. 

As to these three commodities—electrical porcelain, chemical 
stoneware, and sanitary earthenware—we have some very valu- 
able information. The Tariff Commission has made a very 
careful study of these three different classes of products of the 
potteries of the country. As to domestic production the Tariff 
Commission tells us: 

The d d for sanit ware, electrical lai d ch 1 
8 — — phat that planta ‘now, speciailas on — t 
these products. The domestic production is sufficient to supply the 
home market and furnishes a considerable volume of exports of sanitary 
ware. 

As to sanitary ware, we produce a considerable volume for 
export in competition with the world, and, of course, as to a 
commodity of that sort, there is no necessity for a tariff duty. 

The raw materials are all found in considerable quantities within 
the borders of the United States. High-grade china and bal! clays are 
imported to some extent, but domestic deposits of fire clays and coal 
are equal or superior to any found abroad. . 


The equipment and structural materials necessary to the manufac- 
turing process are all produced or manufactured in the United States. 


can be produced in automatic presses similar to those used in pressing 
brick and tile. 
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per operative. The ware is burned at very high temperatures in 
standard chinaware kilns, all white ware being protected during the 
burn by fire-clay saggers. 

The industries covered in this survey are operated in lar; lants 
usually located near sources of raw material and fuel. Ohio is the 
largest producer of electrical porcelain and chemical stoneware and is 
an important factor in the sanitary-ware trade. New Jersey is the 
la: t producer of sanitary ware. 

xports of sanitary ware exceeded the imports by more than $550,000 
in 1919. Figures for the other products are not available, but esti- 
mates of the trade indicate ti.at there is little if any export or import 
of chemical stoneware. Electrical porcelain is exported to some extent 
to localities using domestic electrical machinery. 

Now, as to imports. 


England formerly exported considerable quantities of sanitary ware 
to the United States, but with the improvement of the domestic prod- 
uct, only small amounts, chiefly specialties, are now imported. lec- 
tricai porcelain and chemical stoneware have been developed in the 
United States. and foreign material has never been able to find a 
profitable market here, 

Bear in mind that these three items constitute a very large 
percentage of the total pottery product and that this bill, which 
proposes generally to raise duties higher than ever before known 
in the history of this country, also raises the duties upon these 
three items of industrial earthenware. 

In speaking of the competitive conditions, it is said: 

Sanitary ware and chemical stoneware are both very heavy per unit 
of value and are manufactured in single units weighing as much as 200 
pounds. In order to prevent breakage in shipment the ware must be 
carefully packed. These are powerful factors in favor of the domestic 
industry, since domestic ware may be shipped by rail direct from the 
manufacturing plant to the consumer. Foreign ware must be handled 
at least three times. * 

England possesses fuel, clays, and other necessary raw materials in 
close proximity to one another. China clays are cheaper than in the 
United. States but fuel is more expensive, and labor costs have in- 
creased proportionately more than they have in the United States. 

Mr. President, I have Lere some tables showing the foreign 
trade, both imports and exports, in sanitary earthenware. That 
is the only one of these three kinds in which there has been any 
appreciable foreign trade one way or the other. This table 
shows that the production in the United States from 1910 of 
sanitary earthenware has increased from less than $7,000,000 
to about $11,250,000, and that the imports—which are doubtless 
these novelties referred to a few moments ago—amount only to 
$5,000 or $6,000 per annum, and the exports range from more 
than $200,000 to nearly $800,000. 

As to the electrical and chemical stoneware and porcelain, 
there are no statistics regarding the export trade, because it 
has not been important enough to justify the gathering of 
statistics. 

These three commodities ought by all means to be taken out 
of these paragraphs, and they constitute 22 per cent of the 
whole of that industry. 8 

I do not believe I care to comment further upon that. 

We proceed now to the consideration of some other general 
conditions regarding the white earthenware. That is the kind 
that is found on a great many of the tables of the country. It 
is a little less attractive article than the chinaware, but it serves 
a useful if not a decorative purpose, and we are given some very 
important observations regarding that. 

The Tariff Commission and the Commerce Department give 
us the various items of cost in this country and abroad as they 
existed prior to the war. I shall not go into details, but will 
make the general remark that the present tariff more than 
offsets any difference in cost, as found by that investigating 
department of the Government. 

Now, with special reference to earthenware pottery, which 
comes under paragraph 212, which would increase the rates 
above the existing law by about 30 per cent. 

The comparative costs of production are also stated with 
regard to this earthenware from the Department of Commerce, 
and it states the amount that the cost of production in the 
United States was above the cost in the foreign countries; but 
the landed cost of the ware under existing law more than offsets 
that, and the figures are given in this examination of the subject. 

A great deal has been said about this class of labor, and the 
survey shows how much more efficient the American labor is 
than labor anywhere else in the world—how much more effi- 
cient than the English labor, how much more eflicient than 
the French labor, the German labor, and the Japanese labor— 
and compares their wages and takes all of that into considera- 
tion. This would be decidedly informing if I cared to consume 
the time in dwelling upon it. A 

To show how our industries are prospering as compared with 
these industries of other countries, I think it is well enough to 
present what is said upon that subject: 

Ten American establishments. owning 46 per cent of the investment 
in the total of 28 potteries, obtained net earnings in 1913 ranging 


from 10 to 21 per cent on their investment. The value of white ware 
is enhanced by decoration. The more artistic the decoration the better 
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the price obtained. Through their greater success in decorating the 
ware, German and Austrian china tteries obtain a large parem 

of earnings aboye the cost of manufacture, including decorating, pack- 
ing, and selling expenses. Deducting all costs from the ete aay prices, 
German china potteries secured net earnings of 21.47 oe cent, 

china potteries secured 20.63 per cent, German earthenware potteries 
15.27 per cent, English earthenware potteries 8.97 — cent, typical 
American earthenware potteries 17.06 per cent, and 28 American earth- 
enware potteries 14.47 per cent. 

That would indicate, at least, that the industry in this country 
under existing law is not at any serious financial disadvantage. 
It is suffering no loss; and for subsequent years the same thing 
may be said, as shown by the figures which I have previously 
put into the record. 

Another demonstration that the American producers are not 
suffering under competition is derived from the fact that the 
retailers of this country are paying less for their comparable 
domestic wares than for the foreign product—not very much, 
but it is a very significant statement: 

The data obtained in 1914, while not conclusive, indicated that rela- 
tively higher prices were obtained in the United States for foreign than 
for domestic ware. The average difference between the cost to the 
retailer and his selling price was 65.81 per cent in the case of American 
earthenware, 65.24 per cent for Austrian china, 78.18 per cent for 
German china, 89.16 per cent for French china, and 67.28 per cent for 
English earthenware. 

So, so far as the retailers of this country are concerned, they 
have to pay more for the comparable foreign product than they 
do for the domestic product; and under those conditions it» 
is impossible for the American producer to be hurt by this 
competition. 

Another factor which is significant : 

Of the earthen pottery, in 1910 the domestic production 
amounted to about $15,000,000. In 1918 it amounted to more 
than $25,000,000, and it shows a very healthy progression during 
those years prior to the war, while the imports for consumption 
have ranged right around $2,000,000 for all of the years prior to 
the war and since. 

Then the value of the imports for consumption and the duty 
paid, and the rate of duty, indicates this: That nearly all of 
the imported earthenware is of the decorated kind, because the 
duty on decorated ware is 40 per cent under existing law, and 
on the undecorated ware it is 35 per cent. The average duty 
collected on the imported article is about 394 per cent, showing 
that the importations are confined almost entirely to the deco- 
rated ware—a very important point, which I shall refer to in 
another connection. 

That information relating to white ware, as it is called, is 
supplemented by a distinct table showing the growth of the 
industry in the United States by yearly periods. For the five 
years 1897 to 1901, inclusive, the growth of the industry was 
34.48 per cent, and for the five years 1902 to 1906, inclusive, 
14.40 per cent, and then by yearly periods on up until, as I said 
awhile ago, the output of this white ware has increased from 
about $10,000,000 to about $18,000,000. 

In regard to the relation of the domestic production to 
domestic consumption, this survey says: 

The tableware in habitual family use in American households and 
subject to a great deal of wear and tear and breakage is, as a rule, of 
domestic preduction, and for purposes of utility none other is need ‘d, 
It is not so expensive as the higher grades of imported ware. Prior 
to the war, however, large quantities of cheap Austrian, German, 
and Japanese china tableware, especially cups and saucers, sold in 
10-cent and department stores, were imported into the United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I would like to ask 
what page the Senator is reading from. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From page 44. I proceed: 

Earthen tableware of yest utility, which includes plates and 
dishes as well as cups and saucers, is displaced only to a limited @x- 
tent by imported English earthenware. This displacement is not 
owing to either the quality or durability of the imported ware, but 
to special decorations and the names of historic potteries, printed on 
the back of the ware. The products of a number of domestic t- 
ea compare favorably with imported ware in quality and artistic 

esign. 

Then the survey shows the exports of this ware, where it goes 
to, and so on. It goes principally to Canada, 

In regard to the imports of this earthenware, it says: 


Germany’s exports of earthen tableware to the United States for 
the calendar year 1912, amounted to only $182,546, while its china 
tableware exported to the United States was valued at $3,017,364. 
Much of the latter was cheap china and competed with American 
earthenware, although prices charged were generally higher. 

Austria's exports of earthenware of all kinds to the United States 
for the calendar year of 1913 were valued at $8,491, while its china 
tableware to this country was valued at $458,825, and a large pro- 
portion of the latter was cheap china and competed with American 
earthenware. . 

The exports of France to the United States in 1913 amounted to 
$1,704,440, not segregated by classes or varieties. Very little of this 
was earthen tableware. It was principally chinaware of an excellent 
grade, not competitive with American earthenware. Much of it was 
of a luxurious < cter and not produced in this country. 
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In regard to Japanese chinaware, it says: 


Japanese chinaware is competitive in that it displaces domestic china 
and earthenware. The prices charged for Japanese ware of similar 
decoration is fully 25 per cent higher than that of domestic china and 
three times that of earthenware— 


with which it comes in competition. There can be only one ex- 
planation for that, that that Japanese ware has a decoration 
which appeals to the American housewife when she wants to get 
a cheap ware. The use of Japanese chinaware instead of the 
earthenware is because it is cheap and serves only for such pur- 
poses as are generally known in households when you do not care 
so very much for your ware, where breakage is considered, and 
so forth. But there is something about the decoration which 
causes the American housewife to pay 25 per cent more for the 
Japanese chinaware than for the American product, and three 
times as much as for the American earthenware used for the 
same general purposes. 

Regarding the domestic prices, the survey says: 

Plates, cups, and saucers form about 62 per cent of total domestic 
tableware output. For a period of 26 years the wholesale selling prices 
of these articles have been compiled from authentic sources by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It shows that the average price of white 
earthenware plates per dozen from 1890 to 1899 was 44,79 cents, In 
1905 it was 45.86 cents. In 1910 it was 46.21 cents; in 1915, 46.33 
cents: and in 1916, 48.44 cents per dozen. 

In 1914, the manufacturers’ wholesale selling price at factory in 

» Ohio of a 100-piece dinner set of white earthenware, not decorated, 
was $3.58, and ln the same year at Stoke-on-Trent, England, the whole- 
sale selling price at factory of the same kind of a set of white earthen- 
ware was $2.55. When the import duties, transportation, and other 
charges of delivery at New York were added to the wholesale selling 
price at the factory in England, the landed cost was $4.31. The 
nddition of the invoice charge for crate and packing and railroad 
fretght cha to the wholesale sel price at the factory in Ohio 
made the delivery cost at New York of the American ware 83.92 

As compared with the foreign price of $4.31, demonstrating 
that there is no competition as far as price is concerned. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to some very sig- 
nificant figures in this table, giving these prices for that long 
period of years. It is quite significant, it seems to me, that 
during the years from 1905 to 1909, inclusive, the price of 
plates, white granite, should have remained at 45.8 cents per 
dozen, or a little less than 46 cents per dozen, for that period 
of five successive years, precisely the same price for each of 
the five successive years, and then for the next three years, 
1910, 1911, and 1912, the price had been increased less than a 
cent per dozen; but it remained at precisely the same fraction 
for that period of three years. Then for the next three years 
the price had increased just a small fraction more, but the price 
remained precisely the same for the whole of the next three 
years, and from 1890 down to 1916 the price had varied but 
little. In 1890 the price per dozen of those white granite plates 
was a little less than 49 cents, and in 1916 just a little less 
than 48.5 cents per dozen. $ 

As to the cups and saucers, I notice a very significant thing. 
For the year 1905 and the two succeeding years the price of 
cups and saucers remained precisely the same, and then came 
an advance for one year of about 5 cents, and then the price 
went back a little, and for three more years remained at pre- 
cisely the same fraction, running into the ten-thousandths of a 
cent. For the next three years, 1913 to 1915, the price varied 
a little, and then for 1916 the price was increased a little. But 
the price on the cups and saucers, white granite, from 1890 down 
to 1916, has remained the same for all practical purposes. The 
price in 1890 was 62 cents, 61 cents in 1891, and in 1916 about 
60 cents. 

It seems to me that if figures of that sort mean anything they 
mean that the industry in this country is a closely controlled 
one; that there is some sort of an association here which is ab- 
solutely controlling these prices. They control the American 
industry, and it is that kind of a management which is before 
the American Congress to-day seeking the higher duties, when 
the facts of the case do not show that they are suffering from 
any competition under existing law. j 

I could give very many more facts bearing upon this subject, 
but I will not do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator pardon me 
just a moment? As to the common ware, the Finance Commit- 
tee itself, by its request that its proposed addition to the duty 
be not agreed to, confesses that there is no competition in that. 
As to those three great lines of industrial commodities, I think 
I have demonstrated that there is no competition. 

As to earthenware, the competition comes, if at all, in the 
decorated earthenware, and that comes not through competition 
in prices but through competition in spite of its prices, because 
of the peculiar designs which appeal to the housewives of the 


country and that sort of thing should not be controlled by 
legislation. 

That leaves the one great field of industry still to be met 
concerning chinaware. We get the most of our imports in 
chinaware. Let us inguire whether or not that situation should 
be met by an increase of the tariff. 

I have only to quote to you one sentence from the Tariff Com- 
mission, as follows: 

The postwar competition— 

That is, in chinaware— 


is based on 8 decoration rather than on price, the foreign 
peak selling for a higher price than the domestic product of a similar 

Mr. President, I have here a number of calculations made 
from prices in this country of those wares compared with the 
prices of the domestic product. They were taken from the so- 
called Reynolds report. In no case, I believe, was it found that 
the existing law did not more than equalize the selling price 
of the foreign article and the domestic article. On the other 
hand, the great mass of figures obtained show, just as the 
survey which I have read shows, that the selling price of the 
foreign article is higher than that of the domestic article. 

Now, I wonder if the people of the United States want to 
control that sort of thing by legislation. The domestic com- 
parable article is selling cheaper than the foreign article. The 
domestic housewife is willing to pay more for the foreign article 
than for the domestic article. It is a matter of quality. It is 
a matter of decoration. It is not a question of price. I should 
like to know whether the majority in this Chamber are willing 
to try to control by legislation the quality and decoration of the 
chinaware which shall go upon the tables of the country. 

Is there a woman in all the land who does not take pride in 
her tableware? She lives with it. She has selected that ware 
because of the little clinging vine which is burned into it, the 
little band of gold, the design, the decoration. She puts it upon 
her table. That is where the family gathers ronnd. The ware 
upon that table is the decoration with which the family lives. 
In many households it takes the place of the flowers found in 
the center of the table. 

Are we going to deprive the housewives of their choice? Are 
we going to say to them, “ You shall not have this decorated 
ware produced in France or England or Germany, but you have 
to take this American ware, whether you want it or not. It is 
true you are willing to pay more for the foreign ware than the 
domestic ware, but we are going to stop that, and by law we 
are going to prevent the women of the country from selecting 
the ware that shall go upon the breakfast table, around which 
the family assemble and where they gather their friends.” By 
so doing you enter those homes and destroy the spirit which 
binds the family together. That is what you are attempting to 
do by proposing amendments to the bill providing rates higher 
than ever proposed before, as I read to you last night from 
testimony, rates higher than the managers of the business them- 
selves say they want. The testimony is that they will be satis- 
fied. even on this chinaware, with the Payne-Aldrich rate, but 
the rates which you propose are 163 per cent higher than the 
Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Mr. President, I ask how this is going to be justified. You 
may complain about discussion, but the people of the country 
want to know about these things. Here is a commodity which 
enters every household in the land, from the highest to the 
humblest, a necessity of life, an article which bears the food 
to support life, and yet you propose in this state of the case 
to make the duties higher than they have ever been before. 

With these facts existing, doubtless known to exist by the 
majority of the Finance Committee, they come in with these 
exorbitant rates of taxation, lay them before the Senate, and 
tell us to take them without investigation. 

Mr. President, I have stated in brief form the objections 
which I have to the increases in these two paragraphs. The 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN |] 
asked me to do it. I have done so, and now if he has any facts 
to justify these rates, let us have them, and let us put them 
beside those which I have presented. 


OPERATIONS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have just received a 
very important letter from Mr. Samuel Untermyer, of New 
York, which I wish to have read into the Record. I will read 
it in my own time or send it to the desk, if there is no objec- 
tion, and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the com- 
munication. 
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The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


New YORK, May 2j, 1922. 
Hon, Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: As counsel for the joint legislative committee 
an housing of the State of New York, 1 desire to have promptly placed 
before Congress, with a view of securing such action as Congress may 
deem . the following state of facts with respect to the 
General Electric Co. and my comments thereon ; 

The company has a virtual monopoly in the manufacture and sale 
of electric-light bulbs in the United States. It manufactures and sells 
upward of 97 per cent of all such bulbs. The manufacturers of the 
remaining 3 per cent of bulbs are financially so weak and are being so 
harassed with lawsuits by the General Electric Co. that they are on the 
verge of extermination and are continuing their precarious existence 
subject to the will of the General Electric Co. A limited t of the 
prodaet is manufactured and sold under licenses from the General 

lect 


rie Co. 
The distribution system employed in order to maintain this monopoly 
rovides for two classes of selling agents known as class “A,” located 
n the large distributing centers, and class B,” who are supplied by 
the jobbers, the latter in turn making distribution to the consumer. 
Prior to the entry in the Federa; court at Toledo of the decree, to which 
reference will hereafter be made, the General Electric Co. sold its 
product outright through these distributing agencies, but since that 
decree the sales have been made under cover of a pretended consign- 
ment plan whereby the bulbs remain the property of the General Elec- 
tric Co. The latter, after allowing itself a clear profit of over 50 per 
cent above the cost of production and overhead charges, requires the 
distributing agencies to exact from the consumer retail prices that add 
at least another 70 per cent over the selling price of the manufacturer, 
which the consumer is required te pay. 

The prices charged the latter throughout the United States are shown 
to be grossly extortionate, but a large part of the profit is hidden under 
SARUA or exaggerated depreciation, overhead, and other illegitimate 
charges, 5 

The situation can best be illustrated by a few figures. The total 
business of the General Electric Co. in all lines for the year 1920 was 
$262,000,000, of which $60,000,000 of its total sales (which excludes 
those of its chief licensee, the Westinghouse Co.) consisted of electric- 
light bulbs, from which it will be noted that about 22 per cent of its 
total sales consisted of bulbs. Its total net profits for that year were 
about $25,000,000, of which it is forced to admit that about 80 per 
cent was derived from the manufacture and sale of bulbs, so that 22 
per cent of its total business yielded 80 per cent of its total profits. 

This does not take into account the added burden of 70 per cent 
allowed to its distributing agents, which is at least twice what it should 
he, and is more than double the cost of distributing the various other 
lines in which it deals. These other products, which are largely com- 
petitive, are . “ carried” on the back of the extortionate 
profits allowed to the agents on bulbs. 

As one of the many evidences of the concealment of profits in the 
bulb business the following figures for the year 1920 are instructive: 
The total plant account of the company on which $182,271,111.59 had 
been 83 up to the end of that year stands on the books at 
$66,536,082.23, as of December 31, 1920, which is less than the actual 
cost of new construction for the four years next preceding that time. 
There was deducted in that year the sum of $15,577,359.92 by way of 
depreciation on the plant account; for the year 1919, $7,688,893.68 ; 
for the year 1918, $15,224,162.54. Similar deductions have been made 
In other accounts in order to make it appear that the company is earn- 
ing only about 31 per cent npon the manufacture of bulbs in addition 
to the arbitrary allowances made to its distributing agents. 

It is believed that a legitimate system of boo copia would show 
a manufacturing profit of 100 per cent or more on bu Since the 
investigation by our committee, there has been slight reductions in 
price; the cost of current has been materially cheapened by improve- 
ments in the manufacture of bulbs under patents taken out or acquired 
by the General Electric Co,, but the effect of this intolerable monopoly 
has been and is to paralyze and render impossible any independent effort 
to cheapen such cost. 

A brief summary of the history of the method by which this monopoly 
97 von 3 upon the people of this country will be instructive at 
this point: 

The original Edison patents on bulbs, having expired in 1894, various 
illegal combinations were entered into for the express purpose and which 
had the effect of maintaining the monopoly. he conditions continued 
so oppressive that In April, 1911, the Government filed a bill in equity 
in the United States district court at Toledo against the General 
Electric Co., the Westinghouse Co., and a number of other corporations 
through which this monopoly was being maintained, in which numerous 
charges of gross fraud and misconduct of the most serious character 
were made, 

Among other things. it was there charged that in 1894, when the 
carbon filament patents expired, the General Electric and the other 
defendants formed an association for the purpose of fixing and prescrib- 
ing prices and allotting business and customers in the — 5 business; 
that this combination was made effective by means of fines imposed on 
members for violating the price-fixing regulations and that it remained 
in effect by agreement for three years from August 4, 1896, and was 
continued thereafter until the form of the unlawful combination was 
changed ; that prior to the formation of the combination the participat- 
ing defendants had been active competitors; that in 1901 there were 
still certain active competitors of the lamp makers in the combination, 
and that in order to make their combination more permanent and en- 
during and to crush competition, present and future, the General 
Electric and other defendants carried out the following scheme: 

The National Electric Lamp Co. was organized as a holding com- 
pany and took over all of the members of the combination except the 
General Electric and its partner in the bulb business, the Westinghouse ; 
that from time to time the National Electric Lamp Co. acquired the 
control of the independent competitors in the lamp business for the 
purposes of suppressing competition and continued this plan not only 
With respect to companies existing at the time of its organization but 
also wit ect to competitors organized later; that in order to fur- 
ther monopolize the business unlawful agreements were entered into 
with companies not acquired by the National Co. whereby prices were 
maintained; that the General Electric in or about the year 1905, hav- 
ing acquired a yirtual monopoly of the carbon filament lamps, acquired 
from time. to time all of the inventions and patents covering the tanta- 
lum and tungsten filament lamps, which were lamps of — 8 competing 
with the carbon filament lamp, and that by acquiring such patents the 


General Electric forestalled the possibility of any competition in the 
manufacture and sale of tungsten and tantalum lamps; that after ac- 
quiring such patents the General Electric refused to scll the improved 
tungsten filament Sag ed unless purchasers would buy all their carbon 
filament lamps from ; that further, in order to destroy competition 
the General Electric falsely represented itself as an active competitor 
of the National Electric Lamp Co., although it actually controlled that 
eae pore G that for the like purpose of destroying competition of inde- 
pendents the General Electric sold inferior lamps under false brand 
names to the custemers of such independents, made contracts (a) with 
the manufacturers of machinery and material necessary in the manu- 
facture of lamps whereby lamp-making machinery makers refused to 
sell machinery to others than those designated by the unlawful com- 
bination; (b) whereby manufacturers of bulbs and tubing refused to 
sell to others, except at greatly increased prices; and (c) whereby 
manufacturers of bases in consideration of getting the entire business 
of the defendants charged excessive prices for lamp bases to the few 
remaining competitors. 

The relief there asked was: 

(1) A general injunction against the unlawful combination. 

(2) A cancellation of the agreements between the General Electric, 
National Electric Lamp Co., and others. 

(3) An injunction restraining the defendants from using their pat- 
ents to suppress competition, 

(4) An injunction restraining the defendants from imposing the con- 
dition in the sale of their tungsten and tantalum lamps, requiring the 
purchase of all carbon lamps from defendant. 

(5) A dissolution of the contracts between the defendants and manu- 
facturers of lamp bases, lamp-making machinery, glass bulbs. 

At the time of the ron, Soi this bill it was charged in the bill and 
admitted by the answer that the General Electric Co. monopolized at 
least 60 per cent of the business of the country. In June, 1911, a decree 
was entered by consent in favor of the Government in that action in 
which it was adjudged, among other things, as follows: 

That the National Electric mp Co. and its subsidiaries be dissolved, 
and that the General Electric Co, be enjoined from conducting business 
except in its own name, and specifically that all factories now operated 
or owned by the General Electric be made known to the general public; 
that the General Electric be enjoined from making or carrying out any 
contracts with manufacturers of lamp-making machinery, tubing, or 
bulbs PEENE such manufacturers were bound not to sell goods manu- 
factured by them to others than the defendant, or were obligated to sell 
to the defendants at other puca than those to which they sold to other 
purchasers; that the defendants be enjoined from fixing prices at which 
any lamps, whether made or sold under patent or otherwise, should be 
sold or dealt in at wholesale or retail; that the General Electric be en- 
joined from enforcing any contract or arrangement whereby dealers or 
consumers buying tantalum or tungsten lamps were compelled to pur- 
chase all their carbon lamps from the defendants, and that the General 
Electric be enjoined from exercising an option to purchase the capital 
stock of the defendant Franklin Electric Manufacturing Co. 

It will be observed that the decree carefully abstains from men- 
tioning or granting relief against the main charge of the bill, to wit, 
that the monopoly was being maintained through the acquisition by 
the General Electric Co. of competing and . eting pat- 
ents. The company now has in its archives more than 300 patent. 
many of which are competing, having purchased everything to be had 
in every direction. 

Whilst the decree to which the companies consented is fierce and 
noisy. in its denunciation of the monopoly and the frauds and oppres- 
sion by which it was maintained and purports to order its dissolution, 
its significant omission to require the offending companies to dispose 
of the competing patents, by which the monopoly was accomplished, and 
other facts disclosed by the record that might be mentioned if space 

ermitted, demonstrates that the Government was either hoodwinked 
nto accepting the shadow for the substance, or that it knowingly per- 
mitted itself by this decree to encourage a monopoly still more complete 
than that which it was pretending to dissolve. It is but one more in 
the formidable array of object lessons of the futility of these decrees, 
and again demonstrates that criminal prosecutions and prison sentences 
are the only deterrents against the pernicious form of law violation. 

Scant as was the protection intended to be granted by that decree, 
it has been, and is being, persistently violated by the General Electric 
Co., both in letter and spirit, in the following, among other, particulars : 

(1) By operating companies controlled by it under their original 
names without announcing the General Electric Co.’s interest or control. 

wl By distributing lamps under agency or consignment agreements, 
which are but a cover for price fixing, in violation of the decree. 

(3) By acquiring the Franklin Electric Co. in yiolation of the decree, 

(4) By discriminating against dealers who failed to maintain its 
price-fixing program. 

But, bad as is this situation, the main offending is found in the subse- 
quent action of the company in acquiring still further competing patents, 
a few of which are in use, but most of which are held in its archives 
as a standing threat against competitors. It was also shown that com- 
petitor after competitor who had managed to struggle into existence 
was either driven out of business or, if he proved to be a good fighter, 
he was bought out. In that way $1,520,000 was paid to one competitor 
in 1918 and $3,700,000 to another in 1920. These and wany more facts 
of an equally significant character were developed in the investigation 
by the committee that I represent. 

In January, 1922, the mass of testimony taken by our committee was 
forwarded to the Attorney General of the United States with a request 
for immediate action. e was specifically asked to lastitute procecd- 
ings to punish the company and its officers for criminal contempt of 
that decree and to institute crimina! prosecution for the violation of 
the antitrust laws in maintaining this monopoly through the acquisi- 


tion of competing patents and the extermination of competitors. It was 
suggested that he instruct the United States district attorney at New 
York, in whose charge other prosecutions for other violations of the anti- 


trust laws developed by the committee had been placed by him and who 
had shown a commendable disposition to press those cases. This the 
Attorney General declined to do. 

After considerable delay and repeated further efforts to induce him 
to act, I offered to cake over the prosecution on behalf of the committee 
represented by me without cost to the Government, in order to secure 
a prompt abatement of the extortion to which the public was being 
suhjected, but bave been unable to secure his assent. 

It is uow almost five months since those requests were made. This 
apparent unwillingness to act is quite in line with the history of the 
persistent but unsuccessful attempts that have been made by the com- 
mittee to secure action in other cases, extending over a period of one 
year or more, 
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To be brutally frank about the business, I am satisfied that the over- 
shadowing power of J. P. Morgan & Co., who are the financial managers 
of this ‘company and who really control its destinies and one of whose 
members is u director in the company, will make it impossible ever to 


secure any sort of effective relief through the agency of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Experience over the past two decades and upward 
has demonstrated that the great corporations under its guardianship 
somehow or other manage to do just about as they please and to 

above and beyond the law. 

To get the protection of that great International banking firm seems 
to be equivalent to a policy of insurance against le; restraint. It 
matters not whether we happen to be under a — 6 ican or a Demo- 
cratic administration, their influence is apparently quite as potent 
with the latter as with the former and at times it has seemed as if 
it were a little more so. here is no difficulty in multiplying proof 
in support of this assertion. The history of the years of abortive 
litigation arising out of their mismanagement of the New Haven road 
and the flagrant violations of law that accompanied the debacle of that 
once great property is an apt illustration. 

The last chapter opened a few days ago with the smashing of the 
wholesome safeguards against monopoly provided by the law against 
interlocking directorates of competing properties, where the court, on 
motion of the Attorney General, abrogated that restriction as between 
the New Haven and Boston & Maine roads. The ink had barely dried 
on the signature to the law, which was one of the most constructive 
results of the Money Trust investigation, when the law was so a 
as to permit of this action. ` 

My suggestions as to the way to meet this General Electrie situation 
are: (1) That the patent law be so amended that if the owner of a 
patent directly or indirectly acquires a distinctly competing patent or 
an interest therein, the pees or patents held by him be thereby ipso 
facto invalidated; (2) that the Attorney General be directed to place 
the case in the hands of distinguished independent counsel with instruc- 
tions to proceed forthwith if the testimony that we are prepared to sub- 
mit to him justifies that course, as no doubt it does, unless he prefers 
to place it with our committee without cost to the Government. 

here is something incongruous about a situation that permits an 
individual or a corporation to hold the country by the throat for almost 
50 years, as the General Electrice Co. has done, t under coyer of 
tents that expired 20 years 250, and then by “scooping up” every- 
Thing in this and other countries that makes its appearance in the 
way of new 5 to tighten this hold decade by decade until 
it seems to be impossible for the victimized public ever to escape from 
its grip. 
In this case the bulb manufactured under an Austrian patent ac- 
quired by the General Electrice Co. was in actual competition with it 
when that patent was purchased, whilst the process and product pat- 
ented by another foreign inventor whose invention was also bought 
by the neral Electric Co. was another powerful potential competitor. 

I am herewith oe copies of letters from me to the Attorney 
General, of March 23 and 31, m which you will be able to learn more 
fully our position. 


Yours very truly, 
Sau L UNTERMYER. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I now ask to have the 
copies of the letters addressed by Mr. Untermyer to the Attor- 
ney General read into the Recorp by the Secretary. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letters, 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
uorum, 
8 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Sheppard 
Brandegee Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Glass McNary Simmons 
Bursum Gooding oses Smith 
Calder Hale Myers Smoot 
Capper Harris Nelson 8 r 
Caraway Harrison Newberry Ster lin 

Colt Heflin Nicholson Sutherland 
Cummins Jobnson Norris ‘ownsend 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Wadsworth 
Dial Jones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham 2 Page Warren 
Edge Kendrick Pepper Watson, Ga, 
Elkins Ladd Phipps Williams, 
Ernst La Follette n 

Fletcher e Ransdell 

France M ber Rawson 


Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Keves] from the Senate to-day on account of illness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. The Secretary will read 
the letters sent to the desk by the Senator from Wisconsin, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


New York, March 23, 1922, 
Hon. Harry M. DAUGHERTY, 
The Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR GENERAL: | understand you are familiar with the attitude 
of the Lockwood committee based upon the evidence taken by it and 
the exhibits, all of which have now been for some time in your pos- 


session. 

You will doubtless have noted from the comprehensive statement of 
our attitude made by me at the session of the committee held on Janu- 
ary 26, 1922, which is found on pages 6213-6219, that our contentions 


are: 
10 That there has been a 1911 and continuous violation of the 
consent decree of October 12, 1911, by the Federal court at To- 
10 nt the acquisition of the compe e and: peteutiall ti 
2 acqu on o poten com 
patents that — torth in the bill of empat on which. the 
t has been and is 


decree was entered, and the use of these patents 
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being made constitute a willful and persistent violation of the anti- 
Hea laws, that should be the subject of immediate criminal prosecu- 

If you have examined the record you will also take note of our - 
tention that for years the figures have been juggled by 3 
charges to depreciation and in other ways, with a view of absorbing the 
bulk of the exorbitant profits that have beon exacted in this business, 
ae ne ver 3 7 another has Sa been bought out or 

out o e business under prosecutions ed upon th ja 
tially competin eane ‘ i p e 
cult to Imagine a more oppressive monopoly or on 

that is, to my mind, more flagrantly victativa of the ae hilst a 
patent may lawfully be made the basis of a legalized monopoly,.owners 
of patents that are actually or potentially competing have no more right 
to combine and thus deprive the people of the benefit of that form of 
3 than if the particular commodity were unprotected by 

The story, as told in the bill of complaint filed by the Government 
in 1911, is one of the most amazing recitals of fraud and o pression in 
the history of the courts, At that time the compan by direct owner- 
ship monopolized only 60 per cent of the business, Now it monopolizes 
about 98 per cent of the entire business of the country, the volume of 
which has meantime increased manyfold. 

If you will direct your attention to the difference between the manu- 
facturing cost of these bulbs and their uniform selling price, which is 
maintained through an ncy system that is a ogee dl veiled violation 
of the consent decree of 1911, you will realize the extent to which the 
public is being unjust), taxed and the relief that could be secured dy 
Se grees ag defiant, high-handed monopoly. 

I real the powerful financial and otber influences that are behind 
this company and the clever le, minds that are guiding it through the 
labyrinth of evasions of the law so as to ere it the appearance of 
legality, but am relying on the Department of Justice to strip bare the 
pretexts under which it is attempting to shield its operations. 

I respectfully submit that there should be summary action in two 
directions: (1) By a motion to punish for contempt in the Federal 
court at Toledo for violation of the decree and (2) by criminal pro- 
ceedings in the Federal court at New York. 

Jam hoping that you will place these prosecutions, as you placed the 
others, in the hands of the United States district attorney of New 
York, and will supply him with special counsel to conduct these impor- 
tant cases. Although the organization here is quite inadequate to co 
with the violations already ex by the Lockwood committee, the 
evidence of which has been handed over to the Federal district attorney 
here, I do not mean to Imply that Colonel Haywa with his able and 
untiring special deputy, Mr. Podell, and their staff are not exerting 
themselves to the utmost with the limited facilities at their command. 

They are doing their utmost, but they have not the necessary assist- 
ance in the xe of competent, expert trial lawyers, nor have they been 
able to secure the judges or the other legal machinery necessary to press 
these cases as rapidly as they should be prosecuted. . 

At the present rate of progress it will take years to present to grand 
as and to bring to trial the mtny violations of law already brought 

o their attention that are contributing so largely to the maintenance 
of the high cost of living. 

If in order to expedite action against these powerful offenders con- 
nected with the General Electric Co. you would prefer to deputize any 
member of the legal staff now connected with the State prosecutions 
that are being conducted on behalf of the Lockwood committee to take 
cha of these particular prosecutions, I will see to it that the pro- 
ceedings are promptly undertaken and pressed to a conclusion without 

nse to the Federal authorities; but I would rather see it accom- 
pet through your own agencies, with such assistance as we may 

able to render whenever called upon to do so, provided this can be 
promptly done. 

I assume you have estimated at its proper value the gesture of the 
General Electric Co. in applying to you to investigate these alleged 
violations of law after they had been exposed by the Lockwood com- 
mittee and after It had been publicly announced that prosecutions 
would be demanded. The published statement made in connection with 
that gesture to the effect that the company had not been piven a fair 
opportunity to present its side of the case is without the slightest 
basis, as you will observe by reference to the minutes of the proceedings 
before the committee. 

You will there find that the company was inyited to present any 
witnesses whom it saw fit to bave called, and that each witness from 
the ranks of the Sens Sa who was examined was ur, at the conclu- 
sion of his examination by the counsel of the committee to read over 
his testimony and måke such exp on as he cared to present, and 
that whilst several witnesses were not permitted to be examined by 
their own counsel—which would have been contrary to all the prece- 
dents of legislative investigations and would render such investigations 
impossible—the company was invited and availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity of putting to the several witnesses such questions as it saw fit 
to submit roug the counsel for the committee, and that all the ques- 
tions requested to be asked of the witnesses were, in fact, asked. The 
committee went further in this direction than any investigation com- 
mittee has ever gone. 

Very respectfully yours, Sam’L UNTERMYER, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC co. 


Naw YORK, March 31, 1922. 
Hon. Harry M. DAUGHERTY, À 
Attorney General, Washington, D. 0. 

MY Dran GENERAL : I have your letter of the 25th instant, from which 
I A 85 to learn of the serious handicaps in your department due to 
the illness of assistants and others upon whom you depend in the matter 
to which I refer in my letter to you of the 23d instant. I note also 
that I am to hear from you a little later, 

It is now almost three months since the detailed disclosures of the 
offenses complained of against the General Electric Co. were made by 
the Lockw committee, at which time the facts were doubtless brought 
to your attention through the United States district attorney at New 
York. Complaint is constantly bei made against Federal and State 

lie officials charged with a nistration of the criminal laws 

t whilst there is a time at the disposal of these officials for the 
e N small and helpless offenders there is great difficulty in 
3 e machinery of justice in motion against the men of power 
an uence, 
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prosecution of the grave offenses that we believe have been established 
against the General Electric Co. and its officials. But for the fact that 

ese are distinctly violations of interstate law and of a decree of the 
Federa] court which is not enforceable by State process, our committee 
would have dealt very 3 with this situation with the machinery 
we have set up for t purpose and that operates very much more 
323 than the processes in the Federal courts in connection with 

cases. 

I regret that you have not been able to see your way clear to adopt 
my suggestion that this particular business be turned over to the — 
eral Volga iene, officers of this district, but am oping that you will 


soon able to deal promptly and effectively with the ation. 
I repeat our offer to furnish you with ere assistance and facili 
ustice is willing to av: 


toner our reach of which the Department of 


Very truly yours, SAMUEL UNTERMYER. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if he is about to speak? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I want to say just a word. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the date of the letter from Mr. 
Untermyer to the Senator which was just read? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTRH. It was written yesterday and received 
to-day. ; 

Mr. Untermyer’s eminence in his profession and his dis- 
tinguished services to the public, which he has freely rendered 
as a private citizen, extending over many years, are a sufficient 
warrant for bringing any communication from him to the 
attention of the Senate. Moreover, it relates to a subject which 
ought to be intensely Interesting to the Senate at any time, 
and particularly at this time, when we are considering a bill 
which provides highly protective duties on the products manu- 
factured by the General Electric Co, y 

This company, on its record, as shown in Mr. Untermyer's 
letter, is one of the most oppressive monopolies in the country. 
His letter will especially attract public attention at this time, 
because of the failure of the Department of Justice to respond 
to Mr. Untermyer’s urgent and repeated appeals, addressed to 
the Attorney General himself, to prosecute this company under 
the Sherman antitrust law. i 

“PROPOSED MERGER OF INDEPENDENT STEEL COMPANIES. 


Mr. President, I am very glad to bring the communication to 
the attention of the Senate for another reason, I believe it 
is high time for the Senate to take account of the conduct of 
the head of the Department of Justice. The facts set forth 
in Mr. Untermyer’s letter are highly important and opportune 
as bearing upon the failure of the Attorney General to fore- 
stall the organization of the independent steel corporations into 
a combination or trust, 

Fifteen days ago the Senate passed a resolution calling upon 
the Attorney General for information and also for an official 
opinion as to the threatened formation of a new steel merger. 
I am informed by the Secretary of the Senate that the action 
of the Senate in passing that resolution directed to the Attorney 
General and the request which it makes upon him for an opinion 
have been entirely ignored by him. 

I do not know how he has been occupied, but in the meantime, 
judging from the reports published in the press, the steel merger 
has been effected. I ask to have read into the Recorp at this 
point an article which appeared in the New York World on 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Six-COMPANY StTexL MERGER CLINCHED; Eionr Now LIKELY—BETH- 
LEHEM AND LACKAWANNA EXPECTED TO JOIN GIANT COMBINE IN A 
Few MONTH§— PAPERS SIGNED BY CHIEFS or Two CorporaTtioxns— 
OTHERS WILL Acr SooN—MiIpvALe HELPS Brine REPUBLIC In— 
TRUMBULL CO. JOINS. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne has guided the merger of independent steel 
companies over a rough road, and it is now practically an accomplished 
fact. Although no official announcement has been made, it is known 
that the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., the Inland Steel Co., and the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. have come to terms. 

ò this three-company combination the Trumbull Steel Co. will be 
added this afternoon, according to good authority, and two s later 
oe BUEN Steel Co. and the Steel & Tube Co. of America will come 
nto e fold. 


Secretary will read as re- 


SIX-COMPANY AFFAIR AGAIN. 


Trumbull had not been mentioned publicly before in connection with 
the merger. Its entrance, following the defection of Lackawanna to 
Bethlehem, again makes the project a six-company affair. Originally 
it was a three-company, then, under the inspiration of Mr. Chadbourne, 
a s@ven-company merger. Practical difficulties reduced the number to 
five, and for a while it appeared there would be no agreement among 


Now it is likely that eventually there will be eight independents in 
the combination. Persons in close toueh with the situation say that 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Lackawanna, its newly adopted 
child, will join the group within a few months, thus forming a steel- 
producing organization t will be a formidable rival of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Successful completion of the merger is a tribute to the persistence 
of Mr. Chadbourne. Although unable to persuade Lackawanna of the 
advantages of joining the group and unable to prevent the defection 


of the Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., which decided to steer an indi- 
vidual course, he kept the others in line successfully despite great diffi- 
culties in arranging terms satisfactory to all. 

* * > » * * * 


PARTICIPANTS JUBILANT. 


The participants in the merger are jubilant at its successful comple- 
tion because of the strong financial position of each company and be- 
cause of the operating economies that can be effected. 

The three companies now committed to the deal have a total ingot 
1 of about 5,000,000 tons a year. Without Bethlehem and 

ckawanna, the six-company group will be third in production in the 
country. If these two companies come in, as it now seems probable, 
the resultant organization would be little below the Steel Trust in size 
and importance, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, the Attorney General 
thus far has given no more heed to the resolution of the Senate 
relating to the steel merger than he gave to Mr. Untermyer's 
appeal to prosecute the General Electric Co. 

I take occasion, sir, to read the resolution of the Senate 
passed on May 12 regarding the merger: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States and the 
Federal Trade Commission be requested to inform the te as soon 
as possible what steps they have taken or propose to take to ascertain 
the purposes and probable effects of the proposed merger; what have 
been the results of any investigations which they may have conducted ; 
and what actions they have instituted to protect the public interests. 

Resolved further, at the Attorney General be further requested to 
inform the Senate whether or not it is advisable, in his opinion, to pro- 
ceed under the appropriate provisions of the Sherman law and the 
Clayton law to prevent and restrain this impending combination, 

Mr. President, apparently the only notice which the Attorney 
General has thus far taken of this resolution is to be found in 
the newspapers. I can not say that the interview which I read 
was authorized. I know from experience that public officials 
are not always correctly quoted. But on the day following the 
passage of the Senate resolution on the steel merger, Attorney 
General Daugherty is reported as having given out an interview 
at Atlantic City as follows: 

ATLANTIC Crry, N. J., May 12.—Attorney General Daugherty, who 
igs President Harding’s party here this evening after arguing the 

ew Haven Railroad case in New York for the Government, said, re- 


garding the proposed merger of the seven independent steel com- 
paan that should the matter come before him he would hold an open 
earin, 


g. 
e Senator La Fotterrn’s resolution, the Attorney General 


Mind you, I do not say where Sotana, I think I should or 
should not be called upon to give an opinion in this case. Should it 
become my duty, however, to hear the case, the hearings will be open 
to Mr. La FOLLETTE, to the press, and to anyone else interested.” 


The interview, if it emanated from Attorney General 
Daugherty, is most unworthy of one in his high official posi- 
tion. It bespeaks very little conception of his duties as Attor- 
ney General. In the hope that it may be brought to his atten- 
tion, I read into the Recorp a provision of existing law under 
which it is manifestly his duty to proceed in this case, I quote 
section 4 of the Sherman antitrust law, as follows: 

Src, 4. The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act; 
and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attorne 
General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain su 
violations. Such proceedings may be by way of petition setting forth 
the case and praying that such violations shall be enjoined or otherwise 

rohibited. When the parties complained of shall have been duly noti- 
Red of such petition, the court shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the 
hearing and determination of the case; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the court may at any time make such temporary re- 
straining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Attorney General should pro- 
ceed to enjoin the formation of this merger of the steel com- 
panies, and that if he fails so to do it will be a suitable case for 
action on the part of Congress. That is all I care to say about 
the matter at this time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 8086. An act to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce ; 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Tlinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approuches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congmess to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Tli- 
nois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also nnounced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
sigued by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6523. An act for the relief of John Burke, former Treas- 
urer of the United States, for lost bonds without the fault or 
negligence on the part of said former Treasurer; 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States; 

II. R. 10442. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for these 
islands.“ approved August 29, 1916, as amended by an act to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921; and 

II. R. 11065. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BALL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Picher, 
Okla., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Reformed Church of the District of Columbia praying for the 
prompt passage of House bill 6508, relating to the exclusion of 
fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails: 
and Senate Resolution 142, directing an investigation of the 
alleged political activities of the motion-picture industry, and 
also protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3577, allow- 
ing and regulating boxing and sparring matches in the District 
of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. NICHOLSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Denver, Colo., praying that only a moderate duty be imposed on 
kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COLT presented petitions signed by 180 citizens of the 
State of Rhode Island praying for the imposition of only a 
moderate duty on kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Mozart Club and 
the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, of Kansas City, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creating a depart- 
ment of education, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented a resolution adopted by Raymond W. 
Harris Post, No. 145, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at Bridgeport, Conn., protesting against the proposed 
removal of the United States Veterans’ Bureau office from 
Bridgeport to New Haven, Conn., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
National Co., of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the prompt 
passage of the so-culled Fordney tariff bill based on American 
valuations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
eil of Hartford, Conn., favoring the anchoring and keeping of 
Admiral Farragut's historic flagship, the frigate Hartford, on 
the Connecticut River at Hartford, Conn., which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition of 
Local No. 237, National Federation of Post Office Clerks; and 
the Connecticut Federation of Post Office Clerks, of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing retirement for Government employees 50 years of age or 
over, and also relative to the so-called case examinations of 
postal clerks, which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

He also presented petitions of B. F. Kidder, pastor Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New Canaan; W. B. Pruner, pastor First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Litchfield; and F, F. Vor- 
hees, pastor South Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of Hart- 
ford, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the granting 
of relief to the suffering peoples of Armenia, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
A. Krpata & Son and Joseph Pauer, of Middletown; Farra 
Bros., of South Wilmington; and Anton Hak & Oo., of Wilt- 
mantic, all in the State of Connecticut, praying on behalf of 
themselves and their employees for the prompt passage of the 
peuding tariff bill aud stating that they do not understand the 


reason for delay in the Senate, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. t 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, signed by Mrs. I., S. Cum- 
mings, chairman legislative committee, of Southington, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation creating a department 
of education, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. - 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the Presbytery 
of Boston, Presbyterian Church, at Boston, Mass:, favoring 
amendments to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy and pro- 
viding for uniform marriage and divorce laws, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Boston, Presbyterian Church, at Boston, Mass., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


RICHARD J. FASTON. 


Mr. FRANCE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1949) for the relief of Richard J. 


Easton, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 


(No. 724) thereon. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 8642) granting a pension to Clara C. Loomis (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3643) for the relief of James J. Meehan; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN : 

A bill (S. 3644) granting u pension to Frances B. Eaton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 7 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES (8, DOC. NO. 208). 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the address of the Secretary of 
State, Mr, Hughes, before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in regard to the work of the Department of State 
may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


EXAMINING DIVISION OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the time allowed 
the special committee to act under Senate Resolution 199 ex- 
Pires to-day. The committee is not ready to report, and on its 
behalf I request that the time be extended for 60 days. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is Senate Resolution 1997 

Mr. STERLING, A resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] relative to an investigation of 
the proceedings of the examining division of the Civil Service 
Commission. I may say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I spoke to the Senator from Arkansas in regard to this exten- 
sion, and it is satisfactory to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed acts of the following titles; 

On May 19, 1922: 

S. 3505. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, 

On May 22, 1922; 

S. 2919. An act to extend for the period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title II of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended. 

On May 24, 1922: 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 


The Chair 


to be a nonnavigable stream. 


ACCOUNTS OF CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 
NO. 205). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In conformity with the proviso of the appropriation made in 
the urgency deficiency act approved August 24, 1921, for the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, I transmit here- 
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with a report by the Secretary of State, presenting the state- 
ments of the expenditures made under his direction on behalf 


of the conference. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 
THe WHrre Houser, May 25, 1922. 


METHODS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Civil Service: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
report prepared by the United States Bureau of Efficiency in 
compliance with the provisions of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation aet approved March 3, 1917, directing the 
Bureau of Efficiency to investigate the methods of the Civil 
Service Commission and to report its findings to Congress 
through the President. 

Warren G. HARDING. 


THe WHITE House, May 25, 1922. 


[Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives. ] 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were seyerally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 8086. An act to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River in said 
town of Reckton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent ef Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Ilh- 
nois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
elton being on the amendment in paragraph 212, page 36, 
line 12. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has very ably, from his standpoint, 
discussed the paragraph in the tariff bill now under considera- 
tion. Last night he presented in the course of his argument 
certain figures to show that the pottery industry in the year 
1920 was making unusual profits. I ask that, prior to my re- 
marks upon this question, the figures which the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico procured from the Internal Revenue 
Department be placed in the Recorp, and I shall hope to refer 
to them before I finish my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Manufacturers of chinaware and carthenware—Invested capital, net income, gross sales, and cost of goods reported in cor poration returns for pre-war period (1911-1913) and 1918-1920, 


Serial No. 
Gross Cost of | Invested Net Cost of Cost of 
sales. goods. capital. | income. goods. goods. 

* $34,705 $61,682 $3,174 $47,702 $36,835 | $64,958] $12,989 $84,095 946 $32,876 | $221,616 $173, 04L 
2.82 123,029 152, 500 24,222 | 217,439 | 154,859] 183,768 51,077 206,247 076 28,113 327, 851 237,065 
3. 250,000 408,065 69,671 443,369 183, 579 444,228 120, 367 150,951 932 191,733 791,083 254, 619 
4. 197,000 182, 550 32,396 | 275,706 204,044 200, 501 95,350 250, 843 035 115,124 568,655 378,951 
8. 132,055 132,055 12,999 | 301,813 95,724 | 137,912 21,297 228,765 672 34,951 | 520, 486 357,832 
ô. 58,469 126,936 18,112 141,984 19,396 | 145,040 16, 936 7,854 001 25,221 | 260,132 187,851 
E 179,978 9, 221,807 88,317 452,961 306,741 274,070 98,511 374,362 317,287 77,663 649,004 493,06) 
RCO 15,174 2,118 98, 906 36,293 | 274,799] -205,093 161,739 37,002 258,055 251,915 4, 373 640, 480 511,079 
9. 96, 084 4,297 242,532 100, 395 321, 531 167,373 | 206,285 117,178 500 198,201 854, 279 108, 683 603,713 351,724 
10 288, 058 48,460 | 366, 263 171,518 | 600,231 393,711 439, 845 149, 572 459, 352 456,465 251,015 | 936,207 619,513 
11 78, 423 5, 800 124, 200 12, 763 292, 192 30, 553 124, 891 28,120 292, 559 208, 035 163. 393 34, 761 432, 900 B08, 424 
12 204, 649 21, 025 312, $31 40, 600 310, 190 219, 576 287,908 66, 279 400, 855 293, 817 310, 195 110, 032 524,214 399, 529 
13 38, 051 6,435 124, 068 40, 341 203, 495 133,114 149,026 50, 623 242, 712 172,948 212, 398 114, 680 526, 918 364, 768 
14,5 214, 098 2,790 228, 454 46,616 419, 413 305, 528 282, 104 48, 433 543, 483 395, 228 298,399 100, 227 857, 845 582,693 
15. 211,840 26,651 819,825 240, 873 1, 288, 0 892, 715 873, 705 322, 584 | 1, 481, 364 | 1,008,341 994, 962 438,096 | 1,850,325 | 1,227,903 
16 41, 806 9,121 113,829 17, 142, 087 51,402 123,721 37,749 | 280,611 98, 619 192, 747 36,528 | 362,185 108, 304 
17 2,046, 507 ‘232,989 2, 508. 287 | 650,893 | 3,533,713 | 2,608,655 | 2,725, 822 659, 879 | 4, 042,553 | 3,004,054 | 2,885,815 | 1,024,920 | 5,004,165 | 3,610,752 
18 297, 264 30, 809 885 81, 557 665, 039 381, 199 499, 209 90, 940 761, 549 406, 283 411, 644 $5,713 | 1,961,624 771,081 
19.. 21,785 3, 507 919 19,055] 109,543 55,938 98, 783 19,094 | 112,678 94. 396 $6,436 | - 35,877 | 148,540 97,092 
20. 302,314 30, 058 138 434, 267 | 1,280, 141 787, 607 631,401 70,554 418, 087 293, 303 384.944 113, 032 452,982 279 383 
21. 175, 081 22, 128 002 132,973 | 336, 998 157, 987 252, 557 109,177 | 310,317 155, 368 930 125, 317 364, 811 185, 887 
22 143, 546 093 333 28, 730 350,877 256, 647 211, 419 50,170 426, 169 302, 926 685 64, 112 581, 141 427, G63 
23 63, 308 22, 260 962 10,939 | 12% 151 $2, 784 76, 358 15,522 144, 097 51, 802 358 38, 277 264, 059 163, 053 
24 15, 229 9, 552 6,740 89, 585 50, 662 57,619 16, 689 669 9, 442 346 76,514 | 220, 860 93, 371 
25 698,270 | 108,727 86,493 | 1,286,742 | 894,038] 904,229] 185,085 | 1,577,509 | 1,053, 511 925 | 278,601 | 2,171,983 | 1,479,453 
eae 121, 850 12, 367 55,559 | 406,093 | 330,616 | 214,947 28,691 | -421,339 | 373,431 682 35,770 | 688,653 516, 179 
27. 15,600 4, O81 3, 24 17 082 5 175 79, 839 35,775 | 169,116 6s, 162 037 31,345 | 200, 418 107, 619 
28 50, 682 1, 501 4,542] 117,785 „871 66, 592 6,051 | 176,774 47,825 032 6,853 | 216, 581 76, 973 
20 19 — 113,882 56,400 | 488,217 308,782 206,319 53,519 | 022,370 243,68 631 48,839 | 930,812 365, 981 
30 135 3, A8 2,040 25, 495 13, 120 24, 725 3, 133 32,235 5,453 401 4,051 42, 203 8,671 
. 161, 26 20, 521 28,770 416,997 256, 035 234, 210 41,932 524, 138 333, 195 034 87,335 865, 799 535,744 
r — 368, 563 42,414 . 875 771,033 453,753 | 539,174 102,770 877,023 642,320 7 207,191 | 1,177,914 811,245 
33. 44,455 ae 9, 651 50,717 29, 383 59, 353 10, 582 58,949 34, 782 341 9,933 67,010 40.25 
34 293, 847 „647 , 067 839, 954 677,372 | 320,684 109,720 | 1,033,703 803, 284 540 125, 348 | 1,234, i85 977,74 
35. 250, 203 10,075 89, 444 644, 993 514, 976 483,374 63,404) 734,876 209, 723 r 212,559 | 1,093,257 675,341 
28. 199, 389 30, $29 58,025 | 332,923 | 214,652] 187,258 72,241 | 423.387 290,525 299 | 101,703 | 518,283 345,823 


$ 7,743,017 


$61, 076 (11,301,665 | 2, 802, 557 (17,720,688 |11, 778, 576 (12, 413, 586 | 3,017,035 


4,416, 430 (27,294,925 | 48,124,415 


9, 997, G97 12, 894, 531 |13, 480, 855 


Loss. 
Net income on capital invested 1911-1913 (average), 11.12 per cent; 1918, 25.59 per cent; 1919, 24.3 per cent; 1920, 32.73 per cent. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I represent a State 
which, I think, has as many varied industries as any other 
State in the Union. ‘These industries have been prosperous. 
The manufacturing plants are scattered all over the State, em- 
pleying nearly a million wage earners and their dependents. 
They have become prosperous by reason of the fact that they 
have been protected against European competition. As the rep- 
resentative in part of that sovereign State I feel it my duty, 
so far as I can, to represent faithfully these wage earners in 
my service in the United States Senate. I do so with no desire 


to create any monopoly or to place any unjust taxation or 
burden upon the consumers of my State. I shall continue to 
represent them in that manner and, as far as I am able, to pro- 
tect the workers of my State and see that those industries are 
properly protected. If I am to be abused and villifed for that 
position, I am perfectly willing to let the people judge as to 
the merit of my service. 

I am as much opposed to monopoly, I am as much opposed to 
extortionate prices, as any other man. I shall go as far, or 
farther, to prosecute, to help prosecute, or to bring to justice 
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any combination or any monopoly that is guilty or may be 
shown to be guilty of placing any extortionate prices upon the 
people of my State. 

New Jersey is a great industrial State, and the people of that 
State are interested in the maintenance of its industries. As a 
member of the Finance Committee it has been m~ duty to pass 

upon the tariff schedules affecting the various industries. The 
paragraph now under consideration, embracing pottery, is of 
vital importance to New Jersey. So far as I have been able I 
have tried to make a study of the industrial conditions surround- 
ing the production of pottery, not only in New Jersey but in 
every other State in the Union where the industry is conducted; 
and I believe that in paragraphs 212 and 213 we have imposed 
fairly reasonable duties and that those duties are necessary. 
I may say that pottery manufacturing plants are located not 
only in my State but that such plants also are operated in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Connecticut, New Hampshire, California, Ii- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Tennessee, Colorado, and Iowa. 
Those plants are dependent for their raw material on other 
States, namely, Maine, Delaware, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, and others. 

The distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has 
made a very able argument from his viewpoint, and possibly 
from the viewpoint of the importers, who desire low rates of 
duty in order that they may compete with the American product 
and gain control of our market; possibly, also, an argument 
from the standpoint of the department stores, which very 
largely sell imported pottery and thereby make larger profits 
from the imported ware than upon the domestic. The Senator 
from New Mexico in his argument has made two or three points 
against the rates in the pending paragraphs which I, with the 
limited knowledge I possess on the subject—and I confess to 
limited knowledge, although L have made a very earnest effort 
to study these conditions—shall endeavor to controyert. 

The Senator from New Mexico contends there is no com- 
petition; that the prices of the imported articles are prac- 
tically on a level with the prices of cur domestic articles; that 
the foreign product does not undersell the American product. 
I shall show that a very menacing competition does exist. I 
shall endeavor to make that showing. not from the Tariff Com- 
mission’s surveys or from reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, but from the actual import invoices and from analyses 
which are made by the customhouse appraisers who are familiar 
with these goods, 

The Senator also attacks the duties proposed on the ground 
that the pottery industry in this country has enjoyed unusual 
profits and therefore needs no protection. In the course of my 
remarks I shall attempt to show that through the course of 
years, in the last decade, the profits of the pottery industry 
have not only been moderate, but that no great fortunes have 
been made by those who have invested in this great industry 
or by those who are officers of pottery concerns. 

The pottery industry is age old and is intertwined more or 
less with the traditions of history throughout the years which 
haye passed. From the famous Hispano Moresque, the product 
of the potteries of Spain 600 years ago, coming down through 
the past 150 years, we find the traditions of this industry exist- 
ing on the Continent of Europe. 

Everyone has heard of the great Sevres and Limoges pottery 
industry of France; everyone has heard of the famous Royal 
Worcester and Wedgewood pottery; everyone has heard of the 
Dresden pottery, the Meissen pottery, and the famous pottery 
which enjoyed the favor and patronage of the late Kaiser of 
Germany. 

It has been the national policy of European countries to 
encourage and educate their workers in the craft. We tind in 
the Kensington Museuni, London, and the famous Wedgewood 
Institute of Staffordshire, a school of ceramics; we find simi- 
lar schools in Holland, France, and in Germany; and this 
country within the past two decades has tried through its edu- 
cational institutions to build up the craft and to iniprove the 
art. In Ohio, the Ohio State University, I believe, was the 
first to initiate this great educational branch. That action 
was followed by the University of Illinois, and my own State, 
where the people ure very proud of this great industry aud wish 
to encourage it, has appropriated $100,000 for a ceramic depart- 
meut at Rutgers College—aa old institution of which I have 
the honor to be one of the trustees. There is also the Ceramic 
School of Arts at Trenton. Therefore we might assume in the 
beginning that the pottery industry is of interest to the Nation 
and should be encouraged, developed, and protected, 

Now, let us see what the history of the industry in the United 
States has been and its progress since the year 1890 to the 
present time. The employees of the pottery industry in 1890 


approximated 10,000, upon whom 50,000 persons were dependent. 
The latest Government figures show that in 1919 there were 
27,537 wage earners in the pottery industry, who directly sup- 
ported over 100,000 of our population. 

As to capital investment and turnover, starting with the very 
insignificant capital of a few thousand dollars, the capita] in- 
vested has increased from $10,000,000 in 1890 to approximately 
$25,000,000 to-day. I am referring to the investment in institu- 
tions producing the tableware, commonly known as dishes, cov- 
ered only by paragraph 212 and paragraph 213. 

_The capital investment in the pottery industry is one of slow 
turnover, depending upon the character of the production, the 
ordinary grade of pottery having a turnover of from one and 
one-half to two times the capital invested; that is, with a 
capital investment of $200,000 goods can be produced of a 
selling value of from $300,000 to $400,000, 

The industry has not been one of mushroom growth nor of 
large profits. Of the men who have made their money out of 
the pottery business no millionaires can be found, and the his- 
tory of the industry shows more financial failures than suc- 
cesses. The industry is one of uncertainty and great risk, de- 
pending largely on the successful burning in the kilns, 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY, 

Although sporadic attempts to establish the industry were 
made during the early part of the nineteenth century, it did not 
become a commercial factor until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Under the protection afforded through the high premium on gold 
the industry secured a foothold. The development, however, 
was slow on account of the want of skilled labor and the con- 
tinued foreign competition. The protection afforded the in- 
dustry was only sufficient partially to equalize the difference in 
the foreign cost of the principal competitor, namely, Great 
Britain. But although the duty was increased from 24 per cent 
to 40 per cent, and again to 55 per cent, the American consumer 
secured a greater benefit than did the manufacturer, and actual 
facts and figures refute very clearly the statement so often 
made that the “tariff is a tax, and the consumer pays that 
tax.” To illustrate: A given assortment of standard pottery 
ware, made in England in 1852 before the industry was estab- 
lished in this country, sold in a wholesale way for $95.30; the 
duty then being 24 per cent. 

In 1864, with a duty of 40 per cent and the high premium on 
gold, the same assortment of imported ware sold for $210.75. 
The American industry began to develop in a very small way, 
but sufficient to reduce the selling price in 1872 to $143.08, and 
regular reductions through competition shown on a table before 
me. I will not read all the figures, but starting with 1852, 
under a duty of 24 per cent, the assortment sold for 895.30; in 
1920, under a 35 per cent duty, it sold for $80.30; and in 1922, 
under the same rate of duty, it sold for $49.70. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks the table to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHORTRIDGE in the chair). 
If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Selling prices of similar assortment of goods, 


per cent duty, 

cent duty, 

cent duty, 
cent duty, 

cent duty, s 

per cent duty, 

cent duty, 
cent duty, 
cent duty, 

55 per cent duty, s 

1915, with 35 per cent duty, 

1920 (the high war prices are. accounted for entirely by the 
increased cost of labor and materials), with 35 per cent duty, 
/// ee eek planets 

1922 (the high war pore are accounted for entirely by the 
increased cost of labor and materials), 35 per cent duty, 
sold fer „„ 49 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


„ 


70 
While the foregoing figures show a 
general advance in the duty rates, and, on the other hand, a 
great decrease in the wholesale selling price, another fact is 
worthy of note. namely, the greatly increased quality of the ware 
produced. Before, during, aud fur some time after the Civil War 
the pottery was of a heavy and coarser quality. known as iron- 


stone china, Since that time the wares produced have steadily 
increased in quality, until to-day they are, to all outside appear- 
ance, equal to china—thin, well finished, and of a china-white 
color, known as semiporcelain ware. 

From 1890 to 1897 the industry had a struggling existence, as 
I will show by a table a little later on. From that time, under 
the protection afforded by the Dingley law, the industry devel- 
oped slowly, but steadily. The imports, however, continued to 
hold their own, but changed materially in character. The 
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products of Germany and Japan increased with great rapidity, 
while the importations from England declined, so that at the 
end of 1908 the English imports were approximately the same 
amount as in 1884, being only 53 per cent greater than in 1884, 
whereas the imports of German china had increased during the 
same period 643 per cent; from Austria, 514 per cent; and from 
Japan, 2,569 per cent. 

The Government statistical figures are confusing, as their 
methods of classifying haye changed, and are, therefore, not 
comparable. Some of the census figures embrace goods of an 
entirely different character from those we are now considering, 
namely, white and decorated earthenware and white and deco- 
rated chinaware, including dinner, hotel, and ornamental wares, 
More recently the various classes of wares have been segregated 
and more exact data are available. 

In comparing the domestic production with foreign importa- 
tions we again meet with unfair comparisons. The domestic 
figures indicate the actual selling price in the United States of 
the American product to the American wholesale dealer, 
whereas the import figures are based presumably upon the 
wholesale “market value” of the goods in the country of 
origin and do not in any way indicate the actual wholesale sell- 
ing price of the goods in the United States. ‘There is no exact 
way of knowing the displacement value of these imported goods 
in this country, as they are sold for as high a value as can be 
secured from the trade. This additional value is, on an aver- 
age, two and one-half times the foreign value. In many cases 
much higher prices are obtained. Thus, if the figures show 
that the domestie production was $10,000,000 and the import 
figures were, for a corresponding period, $5,000,000, the actual 
selling price of the foreign article in the United States would 
be. at the lowest estimate, $12,500,000, or a total consumption 
by the American people of $22,500,000, of which only $10,000,000 
was produced in this country. This is an important fact to 
have in mind when considering any import figures under our 
present method of assessing duties. 

Mr. President, at this point I should like to insert a com- 
parison of domestic production and importations of china and 
earthenware, showing the foreign import value, the American 
selling and competitive price of imported merchandise, and the 
American production from 1890 down to date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of domestic production and importations, china and earth- 
enware, 


American 
selling and 
Year. 23 e American 

value. imported | Production. 

merchan- 

dise. 
| $7,030, 985 17,577, 2 $8,479, 519 
8, 381, 388 , 953, 470 8, 600, 000 
§, 708, 588 | 21,771,470 8, 800, 000 
19,500,431 | 23,773,577 | 13, 500,000 
16,8747 | 17,198. 1 4 200,000 
-| 1 8,956, 105 | 22, 390, 262 | 4, 600, 000 
10, 605, 861 | 26,514,652 | 4, 824, 554 
18, 463, 280 21, 158,200 | 4,025, 488 
6, 907,938 | 17,269,845 | 6, 553, 936 
7,586, 776 | 19,668,940 | 9.234, 109 
8,676, 908 | 21,692,270 | 6, 070, 602 
9, 479, 592 | 23,698,980 13, 233, 422 
-| 9,511, 608 | 23,779,020 13, 862, 788 
| 11, 131, 811 | 27,829,528 | 14,356,014 
11, 188, 200 | 27,970,725 | 13, 777, 944 
11, 875, 444 | 29,688,610 | 14,755,344 
13. 134, 702 | 32, $36, 755 15, 940, 279 
13.472 135 | 33,680,338 15,844,340 
10, 452, 162 | 26,130,405 13, 055, 167 
10, 508, 496 | 26,271,240 | 15, 495, 082 
10, 976, 544 | 27, 441,360 16, 743, 106 
10, 473, 745 | 26, 184, 363 16, 424, 236 
9, 403. 364 | 23, 508, 410 17,006, 736 
; 9,848,671 | 24, 886, 678 17, 490, 871 
8,045, 111 | 20,112,778 17,352 787 
4, 574, 387 | 11, 435, 968 17, 654, 398 
3, 467,217 | 8,668,043 | 21, 669, 762 
3, 67, 185 | $917,963 | 25, 728, 375 
3, 469, 338 | 8,673,340 | 31,613, 275 
i 10 yore 17, es 556, 
= „ $31, 373 | 26,078,433 49, 473 
11, $40; 276 | 29; 600, 690 | 2 on 
‘Wilson law, Cleveland administration. Estimate. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This table, therefore, indicates in 
the first column the foreign import values; in the second col- 
anm, the American selling, competitive, and displacement value 


of the imported merchandise; and in the third column, the 
American production. 

As in many other American industries, it is not universally 
known that the American potter can, and does, produce as fine 
wares as are made in any part of the world. [Illustrative of 
this fact is the very beautiful dinner service now used at the 
White House, which was made in Trenton, N. J. From that 
quality Wares of all varieties and grades are produced down 
to the ordinary kitchen ware. 

The industry has suffered in the production of the finer 
grades of ware for two reasons, the first being the extremely 
low cost of European and Japanese chinawares—which are the 
superior grades of ware—and second, the almost universal 
prejudice of the consuming public in favor of anything that is 
imported.“ 

An international investigation made by the Department of 
Commerce just before the outbreak of the war indicated that 
cost of production, f. o. b. factory, per unit of production, was 
129 per cent higher than it was in the best potteries of Austria 
and 197.4 per cent higher than the German china potteries. 
The labor cost in the manufacture of china was shown to be 
73.3 per cent higher than the cost of producing American earth- 
enware and 182.3 per cent higher than the labor cost of Aus- 
trian china and 314 per cent higher than that in the German 
potteries. 

The pottery industry has always paid relatively high wages, 
and has worked under biennial agreements with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Potters, thus keeping in friendly rela- 
tion with the wage earners. The wages have steadily increased, 
but have receded 17 per cent from the peak prices, Taking all 
classes of common and skilled labor, the American wages are 
approximately 65 cents an hour, as compared with Great Brit- 
ain, 18 cents an hour; France, 15 cents an hour; Germany, 6 
cents an hour; Japan, 5 to 6 cents an hour; that is, based on 
the American dollar’s purchasing power of labor at home and 
abroad. 

The earthenware end of the business has had a large develop- 
ment in this country, but not so with the chinaware, and unless 
additional protection be given this branch of the industry, as 
provided for in the House or Senate rates, it will not be able 
to compete with the principal low-priced china-producing coun- 
tries, namely, Germany and Japan, 

That brings me to the point which the Senator has made in 
reference to his statement that the industry does not need the 
protection accorded in this bill. He will note that in the 
Dingley bill the rates are high compared with other rates in 
that bill, and under those protective duties the industry was 
afforded a fair chance. These rates were continued until 1913, 
when they were reduced by the Underwood law. In addition to 
these reduced rates we are now confronted with an unusual 
condition. Europe has a cartel system, and under that cartel 
system there is an agreement among the industries—the dye 
industry, the chemical industry, and this industry—that the ex- 
port selling price shall be higher than the domestic selling 
price; and on articles exported from Germany we find that 
there is a fixed percentage added to the cost of articles exported 
to the yarious world markets. 

This is where the discrepancy exists between the Senator's 
figures and the actual menace in lowering this tariff as he de- 
sires. He will find that Germany has built up these prices 
through this added export percentage and that she is selling in 
this market at a figure closely approaching the American do- 
mestic selling price of the comparable article; but a comparison 
will show that the selling price of the same article in the 
American market is 238 per cent higher than in the German 
home market. Therefore if that great trade organization at 
any time finds it can not overcome the American tariff at the 
present export selling prices, it has a leeway of 238 per cent on 
this pottery, which it can reduce at any time to stifle American 
competition and capture our home market. 

I was informed of that condition in a letter, and I doubted 
it. I said, “It can not be possible that this wide differential 
exists,” and I was desirous of baying actual figures. It was 
shown in the Reynolds report that these differentials in price 
were not so great and that this tariff wonld appear too hich 
upon those figures. So, in order that I might have an investi- 
gation made of the articles in the Reynolds report which 
actually represents the invoices of the chinaware by the num- 
bers of the invoices, identified in that way, I called in the aid 
ot the men who appraised these articles and I asked them to 
make an analysis and an investigation of that situation. I 
submit for the Recorp their tabulation of this condition. 

These tables are as follows: 
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_ China and earthenware. 
TABULATION 1. 
1 2 3 4 
. 
Articles. Country, | Unit of | Foreign 
Paragraph 212. i 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
White earthenware, dinner ware, hotel ware.. England. Sets 81.24 $26. 91 $20.17 12 45 50. 5 
White earthenware table war 641. 144 1.475 1.155 14 45 47 33 
PTE i366 ͤ a AS 19 1.28 1.38 57 45 44 33) 
9 5 zi ge} „„ al Bl gl & 
Ao eee eet eee rere ee eee rere ir errs . it S 

Decorated earthenware, dinner ware, hotel ware. i 1.2 39.01 36.07 5 50 58 

Decorated earthenware, tableware.............. 1 8 87 406 3:97 39 50 31 

i do. ochos 62 8. 50 6.82 118 5 5T 
-43 4.75 4.90 6a 2 334 

23 3.42 2.92 0 35 

34 1.57 1. 90 mp 32 

«98 87.72 36.86 70 40 

61. &34 6. 84 7 23 

3.15 68. 00. 40. 22 70 29 

2.36 40. 51 39.51 70 40 

4.88 44. 83 41.82 70 60 

i 6.03 51.60 44.78 70 69 

440 24. 50 32.93 70 35 

Lal 65.05 52.60 70 91 


TABULATION No. 3. Gold value of the mark as of Aug. 1, 1921 $0. 01234 
60 marks home value at 01234 


RELATION OF GERMAN CHINA HOME MARKET VALUE AND EXPORT VALUE ASOP AUGUST 
i, 1921, 8 Equal ö —A4*24õũ2»„—*5ũẽ —— — A — 

The basis of comparison is the pre-war German mark at a fixed valne of $0:25 to the | Holme gold weine. .irsrrorriererres ses. eee 
mark, or 4 marks á 

LGR SEE VR TS AREER TAA SETA SS SETS EE Hinr scores oes eee ae ea 3 
60 mar s : 

Export value is 150 cent above prewar value, or $1 plus 150 cent equals $1.76 divided by $0.74 equals 237.8 per cant. 
Be cdma fied eee et Pingel a 155 Export value exceeds home value by 237.8 per cant. 


TABULATION No. 4. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Two of these tabulations are based | profits importers should be allowed in arriving at a fair rate 
upon the actual invoices in the Reynolds report of importations | of duty to equalize the competitive differences between the 
coming under paragraph 212 and also actual importations coming | foreign and domestic wares. After conferences with Examiner 
under paragraph 213, both of which are covered by these items. | Tuescher, of New York, and Examiner Koch, of Baltimore, the 

Tabulation No. 1 shows averaged prices of imported earthen- | overhead. and profit was placed at 334 per cent on landed costs, 
ware and chinaware and similar competitive domestic ware | including duty, although the examiners believe that 40 per cent 
taken from the Reynolds valuation report for each kind of ware | would be closer to the necessities of the import china business. 
in dozen lots and sets from various countries. These prices Column No. 8 shows the rates of duty that would be required 
are of August 1, 1921. Column No, 11 shows overhead and j to equalize the competitive differences that existed at the time 
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the Reynolds investigation was made. While that profit is fig- 
ured at 83 per cent, the actual overhead and profit runs as 
high as 91 per cent and the lowest is 20 per cent. Who gets it? 
The importers who sell these goods at these prices with these 
immense profits. Why did not the Senator, when he sent to the 
Internal Revenue Department, ask for the income-tax returns 
of the importers and the department stores who are making 
such extortionate profits? 

Tabulation No. 2 represents items 3, 7, 9, 13, and 14 of tabu- 
lation No. 1. These prices are the home prices of the German 
wures of August 1, 1921. The export prices to the United 
States were 238 per cent higher than the German home prices. 

In other words, the wares sold to the people of this country 


were at a price 238 per cent higher than they were sold for 


consumption in Germany. 

In the tabulation “Earthenware,” in paragraph 212, and 
“Decorated earthenware,” in paragraph 212, we find column 
No. 7. This is compiled by the customs appraisers. 


Rate required to equalize, allowing reasonable profit on White 


earthenware is 428 per cent. Senate rate, 45 per cent, 


Decorated tableware: Rate required to equalize, 370 per cent. 
ate rate, 50 per cent. 

White china hotel ware, in paragraph 213: Rate required to equalize, 
864 per cent. Senate rate, 60 per cent. 

Decorated hotel ware: 
ate rute, 70 per cent. 

Decorated dinner ware: 
Senate rate, 70 per cent. 

Tabulation No. 3 shows the formula in effect August 1, 1921, 
to arrive at the percentuge differences between the home prices 
in Germany and the export prices to the United States. 

This formula, which was fixed by the Germany pottery syndi- 
cate on December 21, 1919, is the basis upon which all goods are 
sold for export. 

Tabulation No. 4 is very interesting. It gives a series of 
recent invoices, showing the actual differences now existing be- 
tween the home prices and the export prices to the United 
Stites of German wares. 


Sen- 


Rate required to equalize, 286 per cent. Sen- 


Rate required to equalize, 247 per cent, 


cent higher than the home prices. 

I take just one, consular invoice 1408, white china tableware, 
from the Hutschenreuter factory in Germany. 
March 20, 1922. The invoice export value was 8908.35. 
home value, for which the article was sold to the consumers in 
Germany, was $218, or a difference of 316.5 per cent. 

1 will not enumerate them all, but I will take the other article 
covered in paragraph 215, decorated china tableware. Here is 
one from the Kalla factory. The invoice number is 1929, date 
April 11, 1922. Invoice export value, $2,209.08. Home value. 
$508.09, or 335 per cent above the home value. 


Here is another where there is a still wider differential, the 


Tirschenreuth factory, decorated tableware, without number. 
Date, March 29, 1922. Invoice export value, $3,628.70. Home 
value, $762.03, or 376 per vent difference between the price the 


manufacturers ask for these goods at home and the price at 


which they export them: to the United States, 
below our prices here, 


Yet they are 


Let us now turn to Japanese china, which has been mentioned. | 


The Senator from New Mexico has stated that the people prefer 
it in their homes for its heauty—that they want to buy it. I 
think he stated that it was not as durable as American china. 
T think it would be n good plan p educate the people to buy 
American china, because it would be more economical, being 
more durable. But imagine our putting Japanese china in the 
White House. We have the Lenox pottery there, the finest pot- 
tery in the world, mude in this country, comparable with the 
best English china manufactured in those ancient potteries on 
the other side. Let us see what these customs appraisers found 
out about Japanese china: 


JAPANESE CHINA, 


Imports of Japanese china in 1921 fur exceeded in value 
imports from any other country. In 1919 Japanese imports 
totaled $1,827,435, increasing to $3,877,020 in 1920, but declining 
to $3,121,765 in 1921. Total imports of Japanese china in 1914 
were valued at $1,267,091, remaining fairly constant until 1918, 
when imports increased to $2,133,121. 

In volume the imports in 1920 and 1921 slightly exceeded 
those of 1914. But a small proportion of chinaware from Japan 
is comparable to the wares manufactured in the United States, 
and its comparability exists only in regard to dinner ware and 
some hotel ware. I note that under these prices Japan and 
Gerinany have in many instances outfitted many of the hotels 
which buy china in large quantities. Under this tariff the 
American manufacturer has not been able to compete in the 


It will be noted that the export 
prices to the United States are now between 300 and 400 per 


Invoice date, 
The | 


home market with Japanese and German china, and I have some 
illustrations of that. 

Only four items of dinner ware and one item of table ware— 
cups and saucers—comparable to domestic ware are set forth 
in the report. These items were selected as typical, though one 


of them, the item marked with an asterisk in tabulation No. 1,- 


is a second. Mr. Tuescher believes that only 15 to 20 per cent 
of the dinner ware imported from Japan is comparable to do- 
mestie ware. The balance of the Japanese wares are typical of 
the country, and while some of them may be competitive in a 
displacement sense, the greater portions are probably purchased 
in this country for their oriental qualities and effects. They do 
displace American china produced in American factories. 

Considering the items alone in the Reynolds report, 70 per 
cent does not equalize the competitive differences, as shown in 
tabulation-No. 1. 

This information is from the customs appraisers’ report, and 
| I am referring to paragraph 213, covering item No. 11. 
It would require 98 per cent to equalize the difference between 
the Japanese import price of cups and saucers and the American 
| Selling price. 
It would require 73 per cent as to dinner ware. 
It would require 130 per cent as to dinner ware, seconds. 
That is the estimate and analysis made by the customs in- 
spectors who pass on this. Now, let us see about Czechoslovakia. 
Decorated china imported from Czechoslovukin totaled 
| $194,170 in 1920, as compared with importations from the Bo- 
| hemian pottery district, formerly a part of the Austrian Empire, 
amounting in 1914 to $532,000. Allowing for the advance in 
value over 1914 prices, the yolume imported in 1921 is about 
20 per cent of 1914 quantities. In regard to these importations 
it will be noted in tabulation No. 1 that the Senate rate of 
50 per cent on decorated earthenware falls far short of equaliz- 
ing the competitive difference; 118 per cent is necessary; while 
on decorated china the figures show that but 52 per cent would 
be required. 

Imports of decorated German china for seyeral years prior to 
the war averaged $3,000,000, declining to $2,352,970 in 1915 and 
| $15,600 in 1917. It is true they were insignificant; but importa- 
| tions were resumed in 1919, reaching a total of $671,756. At 
the beginning of the year 1920 the export price on German 
china was established, but the statistical value of importations 
for this year, amounting to $799,750, was based on German home- 
market value, which was about 50 per cent of the export price. 
In 1921, however, total imports valued at $1,902,320 were based 
partly on home and partly on export value. They were steadily 
increasing. Of this amount approximately $430,000 was im- 
ported during the tirst five months of the year. and entered on 
the basis of the home-market value. The balance was entered 
at the export price, the equivalent home-market value of 
which was approximately from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the export price, varying according to the fluctuations in 
the exchange value of the German mark. The volume of 
imports in 1921 was, therefore, about one-third the average 
annual pre-war imports. 

The export price prior to August, 1921, was 150 per cent 
above pre-war values, subsequently reduced to S74 per cent, 
which is at present from 300 to 400 per cent above home-market 
gold value. This reduction in export values enabled the 
| German manufacturers to meet the change in the basis of 
valuation for dutiable purposes as embodied in the emergency 
act of May, 1921. 

As the export value at the present time averages from 300 
| to 400 per cent above the home-market value, it is apparent 
that the rate of the Senate bill for china and earthenware 
could readily be met by a counter reduction in the export 
price, destroying our domestic market entirely if the Germans 
| so desired. 

Their export price is just under our domestic manufacturing 
prices but with a differential between the cost of production 
and the selling price over there; they can simply lower that 
export price and meet almost any competition and duties levied. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I should like to 
ask the Senator why it is that Germany is not sending more 
of that ware to this country if there is such a margin of 
protit in it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think she is. I think I have just 
read that she has gradually increased her imports. I think my 
previous figures show that she increased from $15,000 in 1917 
to $1,902,000 in 1921, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Germany is not sending to the 
United States anything like the quantity she was sending here 
prior to the war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Oh, no. 
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Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Why should she not send as 
much and a great deal more if there is such an enormous ad- 
vantage in the present conditions over the pre-war conditions? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the history of these 
importations shows a progressive increase from 1917, and Ger- 
many is prepared, with this great power she has in this cartel 
agreement, whereby she simply keeps up prices above her home 
market prices and is enabled to flood this market, and I do 
not want her to do it. I want to protect the American prod- 
ucts. That is what my argument is based on, and while the 
importations from Germany have not reached those prior to 
the war, they are gaining by leaps and bounds, and they have 
this ‘differential export advantage. That is the point I am 
making in justifying these rates. 

Should the German manufacturers reduce their export price 
to the present status of their home market value, it would neces- 
sitate the imposition of an ad valorem rate of from 300 per cent 
to 500 per cent. Tabulation No. 2 shows the rates that would 
have been required at the time the Reynolds investigation was 
made had the German wares been invoiced at their home prices. 
The export values at that time were 288 per cent higher than 
the home values, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator how he ex- 
pects to remedy that situation by an increase of the tariff to 
the amount which he is suggesting? If those conditions exist 
without the modification or limitations, why will an increase 
of this tariff above the present rate to that proposed affect the 
situation at all, so far as Germany is concerned? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to be fair about this, Un- 
doubtedly the German production costs will increase. Germany 
will not continue to have these low protection costs, but I doubt 
whether 70 per cent—even when Germany gets back to normal— 
will be sufficient to protect the American manufacturer against 
German competition. But it is a rate that was fixed as the 
basis of a fair average, and it undoubtedly is not too high, judg- 
ing from this very alarming record. 

Now, Mr. President, there is a statement regarding English 
china and French china which I shall not read in detail, but 
which shows that the imports of decorated china in 1914 from 
England were valued at $1,181,000, and that they have de- 
creased to $256,000 in 1919. As the 1919 values were prac- 
tically 100 per cent higher than those of 1914, the actual vol- 
ume in 1919 ‘was but 10 per cent of the 1914 values. In 1920 
the imports amounted to $567,424, indicating that the imports 
were about double those of 1919 and 20 per cent of those of 1914. 

Imports of decorated English china in 1914 were valued at 
$1,181,000, declining to $484,225 in 1915 and $256,260 in 1919. 
As 1919 values were practically 100 per cent higher than those 
of 1914, the actual volume imported in 1919 was but 10 per cent 
of the 1914 quantities. In 1920 imports amounted to $567,424. 
indicating that the volume was about double that of 1919 
and 20 per cent of 1914 imports. Imports in 1921, totaling 
$648,659, show a comparatively slight increase in values over 
1920 imports. This shows an appreciable increase in volume, 
as the difference in value is attributable to the rise in sterling 
exchange, materially increasing the landed costs at the present 
time. 

French china is considered fairly comparable with the vitri- 
fied china made in this country. Imports of decorated ware in 
1914 were valued at $1,439,780, dropping to $879,820 in 1915, 
and remaining fairly constant to the year 1918, in which year 
imports amounted to but $572,834. Following this decline in 
value, imports in 1919 increased to $731,036, again followed by a 
decline in 1920 to $578,267, while in 1921 values increased to 
$861,462. The volume of French china imported in 1921, taking 
into consideration the increase in unit values over 1914 prices 
and the average exchange value of the French franc during 
that year, is approximately one-third that of shipments im- 
ported in 1914. Tabulation No. 1 shows that a 70 per cent rate 
on French china is justified. 

The aim of a rate of duty should be to take care of the 
greatest competitive difference, not the smallest. These high 
competitive differences expressed in rates can be summed up 
as follows: 


Tabulation No, 1. 


Per cent. 

No. 8. Czechoslovakia: Decorated earthen tableware_-..--..-____ 118 

No, 11. Japan: Decorated china tahleware -- 98 

No. 16. Japan: Decorated china (dinner ware, including “ sec- oe 
CT 13222 nn en ne a .! 

No. 17. apan: Decorated china (dinner ware, not including — 
“ seconds ”) „„ „„ 

No. 18. e Decorated china (dinner ware seconds? 30 

No. 19. France: Decorated china (dinner ware seconds) 70 
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Tabulation No. 2. 


If export prices fall to home level: Per cent. 
No. 3. Germany: White earthen tableware__-.---_-----___-____ 428 
No. 7, Germany: Decorated earthen tablewuree 370 
No. 9. Germany: White china hotel ware 364 
No. 13. Germany: Decorated china hotel ware 288 


No. 14 Germany: Decorated china dinner ware 247 


Mr. President, I was somewhat amazed last night when the 
Senator from New Mexico spoke of the enormous profit of the 
pottery industry and when he read that résumé of the income- 
tax report I thought that the profits were unusually large. But 
upon investigation I found that of the eighty-odd million 
dollars he mentioned $36,000,000 was the amount of the prod- 
uct represented under these two ifems. The Senator did read 
some income-tax return figures showing that the net income on 
the china and earthen ware business in 1920 amounted to 32 
per cent. I was somewhat interested to know how those figures 
were compiled, and so I ealled this morning at the internal- 
revenue office and asked Mr. Blair upon what basis the figures 
were compiled. Mr. Blair sent for the income-tax statistician, ` 
Mr. White. 

Mr. White stated that he had received a letter from the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Siarmons], in which certain figures 
were asked for, and I asked him to show me a copy of that 
letter. Of course, I felt that I had a right to secure it, inas- 
much as the majority members of the committee had not been 
furnished with these figures. I think Mr. Blair has a right 
to reveal income-tax figures, although I understand there is a 
restriction against it in law. I understand there is some policy 
of giving the figures of industries grouped, and I intend to 
investigate that, because the Ways and Means Committee have 
steadily refused to allow industrial figures to be revealed that 
might be used in competition. However, I shall pass that by, 
because I feel the Senator was engaged in a sincere and honest 
endeavor to get at the truth. 

But the statement submitted does not fairly represent the 
profits of the industry. Net income is not profits, and these 
figures were taken out of the maximum year. Other years have 
shown a loss and still other years small profits, and over the 
entire period I am informed that the average net earnings are 
about 10 per cent. 

I do not believe the Senator from North Carolina will have 
any objection if I read the letter he wrote. I only desire to 
read the items which he requested. I do not believe I violate 
any privilege. May I ask the Senator if he has any objection 
to the letter being read? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; I have not. I do not recall the 
letter, but I have no objection to the Senator reading any letter 
I may have written. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
schedule. I read: 


The following information is desired on the several Industries men- 
tioned below— 


I call attention to this ‘ 
taking a representative number of the largest manufactures from each 
industry. 

A representative number of the largest manufactures, but 
not all of them. This was presented last night as representing 
340 industries in the country engaged in this business and every 
grade of pottery under the sun. 

The names of the manufacturers, of course. need not be given. 
Capital invested, production, ales, and net profit for the following 
years: 1914, 1919. 1920, and 1921. 

I asked the statistician to send to Mr. Blair, the commis- 
sioner, a statement of how this data was compiled and what 
portion of the industry it represented. I have received this 
letter from Mr. Blair to-day: 


It is in order to clarify the 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washinyton, May 25, 1922. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator: Relative to the data compiled in response to the 
uest of the Hon. Furnivotp MCL. SIMMONS, copy of whose letter is 
attached hereto, I desire to say that the information submitted for the 
several industrial groups requested by him, among which is the china- 
ware and earthenware industry, was transcribed from the returns of net 
income filed by corporations for excess-profits tax purposes, and was 
limited to the following: 
First. Those whose predominating business conformed to the indus- 
trial classification. 
Second. Only those reporting net income. 
Third. Only those whose returns were available for each of the years 
bis, and the pre-war period (1911, 1912, 1913). 
ted returns embracing subsidiaries engaged in 
diversified businesses. 


The information gave the data as reported and before audit or adjust- 
ment, and as the amount of tax was not requested it was not furnished. 
The tabulation respecting the chinaware and earthenware manufac- 
turers embraced 36 concerns, whose total invested capital for 1920 


* 
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amgunted to $13,480,865 and whose net Income aggregated $4,416,430, 
The total tax of these concerns was $1,331,929, the gross sales amounted 
to $27,294,905, and the cost of goods $18,124,615. 

In other words, those who reported no net income, those who 
practically had no profits, were eliminated from these figures, 
and those are the ones we are trying to protect. It is claimed 
thut 25 per cent is not an unusual profit in this industry. Why? 
It is because it has rapid annual fluctuations. It is a tech- 
nical industry, highly technical, highly artistic. A mistake in 
the manufacturing process may cause a great loss. Therefore, 
with that hazard and that risk, it is conceded that 20 to 25 
per cent is a fair profit, considering, too, the fact that they 
have the years of depression as well. 

But, Mr. President, 32 per cent net income does not repre- 
sent the average net income, because there are double the 
number of factories beyond those reported in these figures, and 
therefore, if the Senator had wished to be fair, he would have 
asked them to give a report on the entire industry and not 
eliminate half or more of the industries. I am told that this 
represents only one-tenth of the entire pottery industry and 
only those which reported excess profits. Is that fair? Is that 
accurate? Does it truly represent the condition of the entire 
industry? I claim that it does not. 

Now, let us see what Mr. Blair said: 

As stated above, the concerns listed were those which filed returns 
for excess-profits tax purposes; that is, their net income required 
the submission of data relative to their Invested capital, and were 
limited to those for which comparative data were available for prior 

‘ears, and contained, with a very few exceptions, no returns other 
han those reporting net income. The group in the chinaware and 
earthenware 3 for 1920 did not contain any concerns other than 
those rej rting net income. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. H. BLAIR, Commissioner, 

Mr. President, the question of profits is one that leads us 
into a speculative realm and is confusing. I have discussed 
many figures this afternoon. I dislike to discuss them because 
they are confusing. These figures were compiled by men who 
have searched the actual records and the actual invoices, and 
I challenge anyone to show, with the present condition as it 
exists in regard to German export values, that 70 per cent is 
an excessive duty upon chinaware—with that condition menac- 
ing this great industry in the country, with 14 or 15 States 
concerned in its production, and over 100,000 people dependent 
upon its prosperity. 

But let us look into the condition of the German factories, 
J have here a translation from the Berliner Morgenpost of 
May 7, 1922, which I wish to read: 

TINKLING DIVIDENDS. 
PROFITS IN POTTERY. 


A noisy wedding-eye demonstration was at one time 8 to a 
certain extent, as an essential preliminary to a happy marriage. Glass 
and broken porcelain, including undamaged pieces, were sacrificed to 
that end, und no account was taken of a few pieces of pottery, more 
or less, costing as they did only a few marks. ut times have changed, 

To-day a bridal couple is contented if they can provide themselves 
with the most necessary things in this line. Monstrous prices prevail. 
A table set, such as is beyond the means of the majority of those about 
to marry, demands many thousands, while few can entertain the idea 
of buying luxury articles. The pottery factories are to blame for this 
condition in completely neglecting domestic needs 


They are exporting the high-priced pottery— 
Practically, only necessary goods are being turned out, the produc- 
tion of luxury articles for domestic use being reduced to a minimum. 


pot- 


The enormous outlays which must be incurred Lina Be on buying 
e, showing a 


tery find their explanation, in part, in the following 
persistent advance in the dividends of the large pottery works: 


Notwithstanding these beautiful returns, the poster industry com- 
plains; it complains of impossible wages and of inadequate domestic 
profit. It has recently—perhaps because it regards the situation as 
altogether too sad in increased prices by 33) per cent. As a 
matter of fact, however, the porey industry is doing splendidly, It 
has the advantage over other branches of industry of being dependent 
to a relatively small extent upon forei raw material. The necessary 
uartz is obtained in Germany and only certain varieties of earth and 
eldspar have to be sought abroad, the former from Czechosiovakia, 
the latter from Sweden and Norway. The industry is very well oc- 
cupied on domestic orders, but its chief interest is plainly devoted to 
foreign trade. This throws into its lap enormous exchange profits, 
seeing that, in accordance with a resolution of the association, only 
foreign currency can be applied to export-sale transactions, The sale 
of German pottery to northern countries, to the United States, and to 
South America has recently made great strides, and the large firms are 
8 themselves more and more to establishing sales agencies 
abroad. 

A careful study of the above table will lead many to Inquire, not 
wholly without reason, whether it is unavoidably necessary to pour out 
dividends of 50 per cent to the stockholders. Should it not be possible 
for the pottery association, responsible as it is for the fixing of 
domestic and foreign prices, to maintain the former at a reasonable 
level in view of the large profits accruing from the latter? 

Mr. President, we have here stated from the Berliner Mor- 
genpost of May 7, 1922, the dividends of the German potteries, 
showing that the foreign business is developing and that they 
have made these huge profits out of it. I have no objection to 
Germany doing business here, but I first want the American 
market to be commanded by American factories. The com- 
mittee has tried to fix the rates imposed in the pending bill 
on a fair basis, considering the prices of the imported article 
and the domestic selling prices of the American article. Pot- 
tery is one of the largest industries of my State, employing 
some 7,000 hands, and, as a representative of that State, I 
want the industry fairly and adequately protected. Under the 
figures I have presented it would be necessary to accord a pro- 
tection of over 100 per cent, but I think, in the adjustments of 
time and the restoration of normal conditions, 70 per cent 
eventually may protect the industry. It will not do so now; 
but I claim that, with the low exchange values abroad and the 
present condition of the European market and the great danger 
of flooding the American market with these foreign goods, our 
first duty is to protect the American industry and not the 
foreign importer and the American retail department store. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table showing landed cost, duty-paid, 
under the proposed rates of imported pottery ware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. > 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Actual landed cost, duty-patd, based on rates as proposed in the Senate bill Wer arnt pte together with American wholesale selling price at factory of similar and competitive 
merican goods. ; 


~ 


Description of foreign article. 


EARTHENWARE, UNDECORATED. 
(Proposed rate 45 per cent.) 


(The German prices are actual sale prices in Germany and not the export price, which is 150 per cent higher. 


ilar 
artiche. 
31.71 
1.61 
1.40 
1.40 
1. 25 
1.26 
100. piece dinner set. 11.90 
---| 16-dozen assortment... N. 90 


RES 
gas 
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Actua! landed cu duty-paid, based on rates as proposed Wiebe ee pottery peat bag with American wholesale selling price at far y of sirailar and competitivee 


Description of foreign article. 


WHITE CHINAWARE, UNDECORATED. 


(Proposed rate 60 per cent.) 

---| S-inch plate, roll edge, white hotel china.. 
-| Sinch pl ate, cord ed white hotel china.. 
inch plate, cord „white hotel china. 
CHINAWARE, DECORATED. 
(Proposed rate 70 per cent.) 


ich plate, transfer border 
inch piste, 5 border, underglaze print 
-color 


Dinner 5 t. handles 
woe soray, liquid gold. 
BY, 5 VEEN Be 


Bealee nl borden, gol ond han, mast handles 
31 band, — — J mat. handles 


4 do 
road gold band, color line, 3 mat handles 
2 Broad 801d band, gold line, J mat handles. 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
absence of a quorum. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortripce in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst 8 3 any, Simmons 
Ball Gooding McLean Smith 
Borah Hale McNary 8 
Brandegee Harris Moses 8 
Broussard Harrison Nelson 8 erling 
Bursum Johnson ew Sutherland 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Swanson 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Cummins Page Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Wadsworth 
Dillingham Ladd paper Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette P 8 Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Poin exter Williams 
Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 

France MeCumber Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say a word, and I hope that inside of two minutes, or not 
much longer than that, we may be able to get a vote on the 
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amendments in the pending paragraph. With regard to the 
criticism by the Senator from New Jersey of the statement 
which was received from the Treasury Department as to the 
profits of the ceramic industry or that part of it engaged in 
producing earthenware and chinaware, I have only this to say, 
that the Senator from North Carolina made a request of the 
Treasury Department to select the representative concerns so 
as to portray the conditions in the industry. I think we had a 
perfect right to rely upon what the Treasury Department fur- 
nished in response to the request, and I do not believe that the 
criticisms of the Senator from New Jersey have met the situa- 
tion at all. Of course, he mentioned some concerns that did 
not return any profits, but the Treasury Department was re- 
quested for returns of corporations representing the industry, 
and that was the information which was furnished. However, 
it is not contended that the industry is not in a prosperous 
condition. 10 
Mr. President, there is only one other point attempted to be 
made by the Senator from New Jersey. He had some informa- 
tion, which does not appear in this record, to the effect that 
owing to the cost of wages, and so on, in Germany it would 
require a tariff ranging from 200 to 600 per cent to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production here and in Germany. 
I can simply reply to that by saying that if that is the situation 
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to be met this bill does not meet it at all, and there is no use 
in presenting an argument of that sort. It simply renders 
puerile any attempt of this kind to meet ‘that situation if that 
is so; but I think that the competition from Germany should 
not be determined by any outside information as to the poten- 
tialities, but there are practical things to be -considered—the 
question of quantity production, for example. How much of 
this can Germany produce? How much is Germany producing? 
She has her limitations on output, and the proof of that is in 
the amount of the wares arriving in the United States. If 
there were four, five, or six hundred per cent profit in sending 
those goods to the United States, and if there were no limita- 
tion upon the quantity of production, this country would be 
flooded with those goods at present prices. 

The truth is that Germany is sending to this country to-day 
in money value only 60 per cent of what she sent here in 1913, 
and admittedly the prices to-day are two and a half times what 
they Were in 1913; so Germany with all these advantages, 
theoretical or imaginary, is sending to us to-day only 60 per 
cent in value, and calculating that on the basis of 24 to 1 we 
are bringing in from Germany of these wares just about one- 
fourth of what we were before the war. Where is the great 
menace from that practical side of the proposition? 

There must be something beyond these figures which are 
stated here, factors to which I referred earlier in the day—a 
lack of fuel, a lack of something else—because, if I know the 
German character, if the German manufacturer saw a profit of 
600 per cent, and had the facilities with which to produce the 
commodity, he would be flooding this market; but here, three 
and a half years after the war, he is only sending in 60 per cent 
in value ‘and about one-fourth of the quantity of the wares he 
wus sending over there in 1913. 

Mr. President, it is admitted also that those wares are selling 
in the American market to-day, under existing law, for a 
higher price than the alleged comparable American article. 
Why should this duty be increased? If you accept the major 
premise, you want a duty here of three or four hundred per 
cent; but what you are going to do is to shut out England 
altogether, shut out France altogether, and turn the market 
over to Germany, what little will be left. That is what this 
means, because the English importations are decreasing, not- 
withstanding our high prices. The French importations are 
decreasing, notwithstanding these prices. The Senator referred 
to Japan. Japan is sending more ware in here to-day, measured 
dn dollars, than prior to the war; but in quantity Japan is not 
sending in as much now as she was prior to the war. 

Mr. President, the necessity for this increase of duty is not 
apparent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] the other 
day, in a very considerate statement, dismissed from his ‘mind 
any apprehensions with regard to Germany. Talk about the 
cartel systems in Europe. It relates only to Germany. I read 
an article this morning from the April 22 supplement to the 
London ‘Times, showing that the costs in Germany now are 
just about on the world’s level. 

Wages have been increasing 20 and 30 and 40 per cent a 
month. All cost prices have been mounting, mounting, and it 
goes without saying that in any country in a short time the 
commodities must become stabilized with world conditions. 
When exchange is dropping, dropping, dropping—of course, 
measured in the currency of the particular country—there is 
an advantage; but when you stop somewhere, as the drop in 
German currency has stopped, you soon reach the world level 
of prices, and that is just what is being done in Germany 
to-day; and according to the statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board, so far as textiles and leather goods are concerned, they 
are above world prices in Germany to-day with the low-value 
mark. In other words, the prices of those commodities in 
Germany to-day are 89 or 90 times the prices prior to the time 
when the mark became depreciated, whereas even at the present 
price of the mark the depreciation has been only about 70 to 1. 

Mr. President, I do not care to detain the Senate any longer, 
but I want to say this: 

The Reynolds report has been referred to here. I have had 
some calculations made upon that report showing the import 
value of these wares from these different countries, and I have 
figured out the necessary percentage of tariff which would be 
required to meet the differential in prices. Mark you, the 
goods are selling in the United States above the domestic price; 
but in the importation, and so on, and the prices on which duty 
is levied there is a difference in some instances, and I want to 


show just what it is, figuring the importer's overhead and profit 


rat 38} per cent of his landed cost. These figures are based 
upon that. 


As to that I Want to say that where the importation Is of a 
staple kind and there is a quick turnover the importer's profit 
is very much less than where a specialty comes in and is 
kept in the warehouse or on the shelves for some period of time 


before it is turned over. If it is a novelty, the same thing 
may be said, and everybody as to such commodities as those 
charges a higher profit than otherwise. If they are fashionable 
or seasonable goods, the turnover is slow, and when the season 
is over what remains must be thrown away, and there must be 
a high overhead on such commodities as those; but the general 
level of charges for overhead and profit of the importer is 
50 per cent on his landed cost or 333 per cent of his selling cost. 
On that basis here is what I find, taking these various com- 
modities from the Reynolds report. 

First, take these things coming from France. There were 12 
Samples taken in the Reynolds report, and I have taken here 
the average of those 12 samples. I find that the foreign cost 
average was $22.50; the landing charges, $1.22; ‘the landed cost 
without duty, $23:79; the average selling domestic price, 832.41. 
Dedueting from that 333 per cent as the overhead and profit 
for the importer leaves the value of the American ware at 
$34.94, a differential of $11.15, and in that case 50 per cent of 
duty is indicated. 

In the next case—that is, a 100-piece dinner set 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I know that the Senator wants to 
be accurate. I asked the appraiser to figure that item, and he 
claimed that a 25 per cent profit was a fairer profit on that 
class of goods, and the differential would be 65 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not know 
that the witness of the Senator from New Jersey is entitled to 
any more credence than my witness on a subject of ‘that sort. 
At any rate, I have taken the evidence furnished to me by 
people engaged in the business, whe tell me what it is, and I 
do not have to depend upon some customs official to tell me what 
it ought to be. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I will name my expert if the Sen- 
ator will name his. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that, but 
I do not think we are testing here the credibility of witnesses; 
but I want to say that if the Senator from New Jersey is fram- 
ing a tariff bill upon a foundation of that sort, if that is all 
that he has on Which to base his claim for this increase in tax, 
I think he had better try to hunt up some other excuse. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not want to 
prolong the debate, but I think we can not get any better author- 
ity than the appraiser who knows the foreign selling price and 
the profits of the importers, as well as the domestic selling price, 
and whose duty it is to know those things. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know of any better 
authority than the importer who has been in the business on a 
large scale for 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very glad that the Senator 
has mentioned the source of his information. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite free to say that that 
is where it comes from, and I am quite free to say that I have 
talked with not only one of them but a number of them. 

On a dozen plates, white china, not decorated, figuring on the 
same basis, indicates a duty of only 9 per cent to meet the dif- 
ferential. That is from France. 

From Czechoslovakia, figuring in the same way, taking as a 
unit a 100-piece dinner set, the duty indicated is 35.5 per cent. 

From Germany, on a unit of a 100-piece dinner set, it says 
that no duty is required. On a dozen plates, hotel ware, deco- 
rated, no duty is required. On a dozen china plates, not deco- 
rated, a duty of 21 per cent is all that is indicated. These fig- 
ures are based on the prices on which the duties are levied and 
figured up, the actual transactions. 

‘Let us take Japan: A duty of 57.7 per cent would be required 
on a 100-piece dinner set. 

From England no duty would be reguired. 

Those are all the countries from which it is claimed any ware 
ds expected to come in. But I want to say this, in conclusion, 
to those Senators who were not here this afternoon, there is 
little, if any, of this ware actually comparable. The quality, as 
well as the design, differs with respect to the domestic ware, 
and the wares from the different foreign countries have their 
‘peculiarities. It is a matter of taste; it is a matter of choice. 

In the Reynolds report, in order to find any so-called compar- 
able article with which a comparison could be made, the in- 
vestigator added the original 10 or 20 or 30 or 40 per cent, so 
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that in his judgment it would equalize the thing. You can not 
equalize taste and choice of the housewife in any such manner 
as that. She knows the kind of a decoration she wants and the 
quality of ware she wants, and in a commodity of this sort, 
where it involves the artistic temperament of the people in this 
country, the women particularly, do you want to try to regulate 
price by a tax? 

I move, in paragraph 212, on page 
the numerals “45” and insert “ 35.” 
on that class of wares. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would especially like to 
have the attention of this side of the Chamber for about five 
minutes in presenting a situation which arises under the two 
paragraphs which have just been discussed, and which, I think, 
should have the attention especially of those Senators who think 
that in some instances we have made rates that were seemingly 
high. 

I first want to call attention to the tariff rates in the three 
tariff bills in relation to these two particular paragraphs, and 
especially to call attention to the fact that although the cost 
of production in this country has enormously increased in pro- 
portion to the cost of production of our competitors, we have 
made very little difference in the matter of rates of duty. 

We will take paragraph 212, covering earthenware. Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law the duty on the not decorated was 55 
per cent. Under the Underwood law it is 35 per cent, and in 
the Finance Committee amendment the rate is 45 per cent. 
In other words, the committee rate is 10 per cent ad valorem 
less than the Payne-Aldrich rate and 10 per cent more than the 
Underwood rate. The Payne-Aldrich law levied a duty of 60 
per cent on the decorated, the Underwood law 40 per cent, and 
the committee reports in this bill a rate of 50 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I make the 
suggestion that under the Payne-Aldrich law these two para- 
graphs were combined, according to my recollection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the rates were the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The rates were the same under 
both paragraphs in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, whether decorated or not 
decorated ; and I am giving the rates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Between the decorated and the 
nondecorated, or between the vitreous and the nonvitreous, 
there was no division in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr, McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken when he says 
there was no division. There was a division, although they 
were all in one paragraph. Each one was described, and I am 
giving the Senate exactly what the rates were, if the Senator 
will now allow me to proceed. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right about 
the rate. I am not undertaking to controvert that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I am speaking of now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I meant to say was that 
on the cheaper wares the rate under the Payne-Aldrich law 
Was as high as the rate on the more expensive articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I will give the rates again. On 
earthenware, decorated, the Payne-Aldrich law levied a rate of 
60 per cent and under the Underwood law it was 40 per cent. 
The committee now reports in this bill 60 per cent. 

Let us take china, mentioned under paragraph 213. Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law the not decorated carried a duty of 55 
per cent. Under the Underwood law it carries a duty of 50 
per cent. Under the committee bill it carries a duty of 60 
per cent, which is 5 per cent more than the Payne-Aldrich 
rate and 10 per cent more than the Underwood rate, 

In the matter of the decorated the Payne-Aldrich law carried 
a duty of 60 per cent, the Underwood law a duty of 55 per 
cent, only 5 per cent difference, and the committee bill carries 
a rate of 70 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that the rates which we report range 
all.the way from 45 to 70 per cent. Seventy per cent seems to 
be a rather high duty, but I want the Senators to look the 
situation squarely in the face. The Senator from New Mexico 
quoted the statement which I made a few days ago, and, of 
course, quoted it accurately, the substance of which was that 
in at least the matter that was under discussion I felt that 
Germany would not attempt to drive down the market to an 
extent that she would drive the American industry out of ex- 
istence, because she would make more by unholding the high 
prices which she was receiving in that market. 

Where the field is small and is capable of absorbing both the 
imports and the American products at these high prices, I do 
not think there will be a great deal of danger of driving the 
American product out of the market, even though the German 
may be able to de so. But where the field becomes very im- 
portant, and one of the competitors can increase his product in 
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such quantity that he could cover, if necessary, the entire field, 
and drive the other competitor out of that field, that might 
present an entirely different question. 

This forenoon I started to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
a question, based on a certain state of facts, and get his reply 
to it. The Senator declined to yield at that time, and while 
it would not have been important to have presented the situa- 
tion to the Democratic side, I want to present it to the Repub- 
lican side. 

Let us take such a business as we have here in the pottery 
and chinaware industry in the United States. Let us assume 
that Germany can manufacture and sell at home, with a rea- 
sonable profit, a dinner set, we will say of 100 or 150 pieces, 
for $100. American manufacturers can manufacture and sell 
practically the same set, at least of the same inherent value, 
for $400. Germany exports those to the United States, but the 
German Government says to the manufacturer, “ You have got 
to put an export price on that article which will amount to 200 
per cent, in addition, and sell that to the American market for 
at least $300, plus the duty — Which we will say, at 30 per 
cent, would be $90—“ and that will give you the profit you are 
making on selling it for $100 and $10 in addition to that, and 
then you will divide with the Government this $210 profit.” 

The German Government, as I stated, wants the gold. She 
needs the money, and under the present situation I do not be- 
lieve she is going to drive down the prices in the United States 
to such an extent that she will lose by it. But here is the 
situation we must meet. We are making this bill, not for the 
year 1922 but maybe two, three, or four years, and possibly 
longer. Here, then, is a situation to meet. The Senator from 
New Mexico said there was no such condition, and that there- 
fore it was a waste of time to argue the matter upon any such 
hypothesis. Let us see about that. ` 

The Senator from New Jersey has already read into the 
Record some of the facts and figures’ obtained but a few days 
ago from the appraisers of merchandise which had been im- 
ported into the United States, getting the selling price in Ger- 
many, the export price from Germany, and the price for the 
comparable American article. 

I will refer to only one or two. Here is an article whose ex- 
port invoice price is $908.36. The price at which it is sold in 
wholesale quantities at home was $218. The export price ex- 
ceeds the home price by 316 per cent. Do you not see that the 
German merchant, if the Government will allow him, can reduce 
that 316 per cent and yet sell at the same profit at which he is 
selling to-day in the home market? Can you not see that it is 
in his power, if in a year or two it seems to the Government's 
advantage or his advantage to take off this export price, or one- 
half or one-fourth of it, to drive the American manufacturer 
out of his own country? 

Now, let us take another—white china tableware. These 
figures are taken from actual invoices. This one was on March 
30, 1922, and is $273.05. The same article sold in Germany at 
wholesale for $60.07. That means 354 per cent over the home 
price. The German merchant, if his Government should take 
off his export price, can reduce his price $254 and yet sell it at 
a profit to the American consumer. 

What are we going to do in these cases? I admit that under 
the present situation the German perhaps will say, “I can bet- 
ter afford to get this big profit for my country and for myself, 
and I will sell up to the American price now, and I will sell 
even above the American price at the present time.” But can 
you not see that we are absolutely at the mercy of those manu- 
facturers? Do we want to say to all of the Americans engaged 
in this business, We will place you in a position where at any 
time you can be undermined and destroyed,” or shall we give 
him what we consider might possibly be a proper protection in 
case there is a considerable lowering in the export prices of 
the product from Germany? That is a question that the Ameri- 
can who believes in a protective principle must meet. We have 
given but 70 per cent. 

I have another table which shows the per cent that must be 
required in case the German should take off the export price 
and sell for the home price. Let us take the same table, No. 2: 
If the export price fell to the home level on this white earthern 
tableware it would require a duty of 422 per cent to meet the 
American price; on decorated ware it wonld require 370 per 
cent; on white china earthenware, 364 pei cent; on decorated 
hotel ware, 286 per cent; on decorated dinner ware, 247 per cent. 
We have given a duty that ranges from 45 to 70 per cent. 

I do not know how long it will be before these heavy export 
duties may be taken off. I simply know that if they are taken 
off, the German merchant can absolutely destroy the American 
manufacturer. The only question is whether we shali go this 
slight per cent, 10 or 15 per cent, higher than the Underwood 
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rates and at least give that protection. That is practically all 
there is to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say that I have not been able to gather any such figures as the 
Senator from North Dakota has produced. I do not know 
where they come from or on what they are based. I do not 
know what the surrounding circumstances are, and I do not 
know the date when the trades were made, the rate of ex- 
change, or anything of that sort surrounding the transaction. 
But if that is the situation in Germany, and if that is the 
situation which we have to meet, it should be done by an em- 
bargo or something of that sort, if you are determined to meet 
it, because this little increase in duty will not begin to touch 
that situation if it is a true reflection of the real situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator said he did not 
know where my figures came from. May I tell him? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall be delighted. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The figures which I gave came from the 
New York appraisers of chinaware and earthenware, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire when the trans- 
action occurred? 

i Mr, McCUMBER. I have all the dates of the invoices which 
read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I mean when the trades were 
made—when the orders were given, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The invoices show the times at which 
they. were purchased in Germany, and all of them are after 
March, 1922. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The invoices, if I am correctly 
informed, simply show the date of the exportation. They do 
not show when the trades were made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The invoice shows when the sale was 
made. It is not the date on which the ship leaves, necessarily ; 
it is the date of the sale. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is the date of the exportation 
that the invoice gives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Our duties of course are levied as of the 
date of the exportation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this is the basis of the bill, I 
think we had better go out of business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the question for us to decide. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is the question. If 
the bill is intended to meet that situation with Germany, I 
am glad to know it. The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota presented absolutely nothing to those on whom he 
relies for votes except this situation in Germany. I may add 
that that situation is the one thing that is always presented to 
us in the discussion of the bill if there is a yard or an ounce 
of the product coming from Germany. 

I think it is a pitiful situation. Imagine the great Congress 
of the United States dealing with this situation in Germany. 
Just think what a puerile thing we are doing. If that is the 
purpose of the bill, we need not tire ourselves out here day after 
day. Does anybody believe that that is dealing with the 
German situation? If that is a true picture of the trade sitna- 
tion in Germany, if that is what we are dealing with, do we 
want to do this thing? Just seriously think of that. We are 
told here in solemn terms that Germany can produce these 
things for 300 or 400 per cent less than they can be produced 
in the United States, and now we are going to equalize that 
situation, we are going to meet that situation, and we will 
raise our tariff wall about 12 or 15 per cent higher. 

I do not know what others think about it, but as for myself 
I would be humiliated to assume any such position as that. 
That is the situation we are going to deal with. We are 
solemnly told by the chairman of the Finance Committee that 
we have to deal with the situation in Germany, the only 
country to which he referfed. We are told solemnly and 
assured that they have the proof that the goods can be produced 
there three or four hundred per cent cheaper than here, and 
now the great Congress of the United States, assembled here 
in solemn conclave to deal with the situation, raises the tariff 
10 or 12 or 15 per cent. 

It is humiliating to me to be a party to such a thing. I do 
not intend to be a party to it. I am going to vote against it, I 
would rather leave things just where they are now. We are not 
being hurt now, because the goods are not coming in. I would 
wait until I could find some logical remedy for the situation. 
The goods are not coming in. Germany is exporting to the 
United States in value, as I said awhile ago, only about 60 per 
cent of what she was exporting prior to the war. 

Would a man really acting on business principles and for a 
business purpose undertake to consider a potentiality of three 
or four hundred per cent? Would he think of dealing with 
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that at all by simply raising the tariff 10 or 12 or 15 per cent 
higher? When you have done this thing, how proud will you 
feel over it? It will be a great thing to accomplish that, to 
deal with the German situation in that way, to write such a 
record as that for your children to read, perhaps, in years to 
come. Go home and tell it to your constituents, that here was 
a great problem with which the United States Congress was 
dealing, confronted with the great problem that Germany can 
produce these goods three or four hundred per cent less than 
the United States. Now, as business men, as representatives 
of the citizens of this great Republic, we take up the solemn 
task of dealing with this subject, and what do we do? We 
raise the tariff 10 or 12 or 15 per cent. Who wants a record of 
that kind behind him? It will do you no good as a politician, 
because you have not met the situation. You have not shut out 
the German imports. If that is what you want to do, you have 
not accomplished it. Then, why do this thing? Is that writing 
a record of statesmanship? I ask you just to ponder for a 
minute on what you are doing. Where is the man who is going 
to be proud of that record? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it seems to me very remark- 
able that after we have discussed this measure for over a 
month and a half upon the theory that the rates provided would 
be sufficient to protect the American producer against Ger- 
many—all our discussions have bee» with reference to German 
products—we are now told that the rates in the bill are about 
200 per cent lower than they ought to be; that in order ade- 
quately to protect the American against the German producer 
we ought to haye, instead of a rate of 70 per cent upon earth- 
enware a rate of at least 300 per cent. That, too, is after the 
committee has let the country know and let the Senate know 
that the rates that it has fixed in the pending bill have been 
designed to meet the German situation. Now we have a state- 
ment that the committee has come into the possession of 
startling information to the effect that the rates are at least 
200 per cent lower than they ought to be. 

Mr. President, we have this situation: It has now been quite 
a while since all impediments to interchange of products be- 
tween this country and Germany have been removed; at least 
during the whole of the year 1921 there was no real impediment 
to interchange of goods between the two countries; and yet 
during that period of time there came to us from Germany only 
$88,000,000 worth of her products, as compared with the year 
before the war of nearly $400,000,000 worth of such products. 
If it be true that Germany can produce and is producing at 
300 per cent less than we are, and that Germany is anxious to 
take advantage of our markets, that she has abundant products 
which we need, it is very remarkable to me that less than one- 
fourth of the amount of German goods have come into this 
market during the last year which came during the year before 
the war. 

It is more remarkable to me, Mr. President, when I consider 
that during the period when Germany was shipping us between 
one-fifth and one-fourth of what she did before the war, namely, 
during the year 1921, we shipped to Germany and sold in the 
German market, as I now recall, $347,000,000 worth of American 
goods; and yet, according to the Senator from North Dakota, we 
can produce only at a cost of from three to four times the cost 
at which Germany can produce. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
allow me to correct him there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator from North Dakota did not 
make the statement attributed to him by the Senator from 
North Carolina. I think that we can produce, that we have been 
producing, and that we will continue to produce at a less cost 
than the Senator has indicated. All I could give the Senator 
was the tabulated statement as to the difference between the 
American selling price and the foreign selling price, and I have 
held to that because, let me say to the Senator, the rate of from 
45 per cent to 70 per cent would be no good on earth as a matter 
of protection in the event of the contest arising unless we could 
produce at a very-much less cost than that. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator has contended 
that the article which we are now discussing, which sells in 
the American market for $400, could be produced in the Ger- 
man market for $100, or one-fourth of what it is selling for in 
this market. If that be true, as to that product, it must be true 
as to other products produced both in this country and in Ger- 
many. How, then, is it that we can sell in that country—and 
it has not been suggested that we are selling to Germany at a 
loss—that we can sell in that country and did sell in that coun- 
try four times the quantity of products of American soil and 
American factories that we purchased from Germany? 
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Mr. President, I expect to be able to show ‘that we are sell- 
Ing commodities in Germany to-day, which are produced on the 
American farm and in American factory, at a less price than 
(Germany is selling the products of her factories in this country. 
If it be true that Germany can produce crockery and other com- 
modities at one-fourth of what they can be produced for in 
America, then, Germany can produce crockery and other things 
at one-fourth of what they can be produced for in nearly all 
the industrial countries of the world. Nobody has contended 
here that there is any very great difference between the 
cost of production of manufactured products in Great Britain 
and Canada and in this country; nobody has contended here 
that there is any great difference between the cost of domestic 
production of this product and of many other products and the 
cost even in Italy and in the Scandinavian countries or in 
France; but in Germany it is sald it costs only about from one- 
fourth to one-third what it eosts here. If that be true as to 
the United States, I say it is true as to the other industrial 
countries of the world; and the only safety which mankind liv- 
ing on any part of the globe has against Germany is for all the 
nations of the earth to declare an embargo against German 
products, 

Te my mind, the argument which is now presented at ‘the 
eleventh hour ‘to excuse the exorbitant rates imposed by this 
bill is preposterous. Whatever the appraisers from whom the 
Senator got his information may have said, I do not believe that 
anybody in this country can be led to the conclusion that Ger- 
many can produce and sell the product we are now discussing 
or other products of the factory at practically one-third of 
what they can be produced and sold for in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, does he claim that the appraiser has made a false report to 
the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not attacking the veracity of the ap- 
praiser; I am merely saying that the information he has given 
the Senator is so incredible that I do not think it will be be- 
lieved; I do not believe it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He has the invoices; he knows what they 
show; and he is a very trustworthy appraiser. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senators argument is not based upon 
invoices; his argument is based upon the German selling price 
in the German market, and not the invoice price at which it is 
imported into this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken as to that; it is 
based on both. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have the invoice prices here furnished me 
by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator has not those which I quoted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not those which the Senator 
quoted, because the Treasury Department does not quote any 
such statistics. 

The Senator argues that the German Government takes $200 
out of the price at which the Germans sell in this country for 
the benefit of the German Government. I have heard that for 
some little while after the agreement between nations of Europe 
with reference to German reparations Germany imposed an 
export tax upon the products shipped from Germany, just as 
we impose an import tax in this country, and just as Brazil 
imposes an export tax on coffee; but I never yet heard that 
export tax estimated at more than 333 per cent, I did hear 
at one time that it was 333 per cent; then I heard that it was 
reduced to 25 per cent; and still later I heard that plan of 
raising German revenues had been very largely abandoned; but 
that Germany has ever taken $200 out of a 8300 price at which 
the German product is exported is incredible, Mr. President. 

I have here, in response to a letter which I addressed to the 
Treasury Department, a statement with reference to prices, 
based upon the Reynolds investigation. There was an investi- 
gation conducted by the Reynolds committee, inaugurated at 
the instance of the Finance Committee of the Senate. That in- 
vestigation cost us $100,000. The purpose of the investigation 
was 10 secure data for use in the framing of the pending bill 
upon the principle upon which the committee had decided to 
frame it; that is, of raising the foreign price up to the domestic 
price. The Reynolds committee was to secure information par- 
ticularly as to German prices, because the testimony which had 
been taken before the Finance Committee in the general hear- 
ings had been chiefly as to German prices. Nobody seemed to 
fear any other competition except German competition; and 
the Reynolds committee was raised by a resolution of Congress 
at the instance of the Finance Committee for the very purpose 
of ascertaining the necessary facts with reference to German 
selling prices at home and abroad, in order to enable the com- 
mittee to frame tariff rates that would meet the situation. 
There is not a line or a syllable in the Reynolds report, which 


we have upon our tables here, that indicates that they found 
any such condition as the Senator from North Dakota has at- 
‘tempted to have the ‘Senate believe exists. I want to ask Sena- 
tors on the other side, if any such situation as that existed, how 
it escaped ‘the attention of this committee, especially commis- 
sioned to ascertain these facts with reference not only to the 
invoice price at which ‘these products were exported but with 
reference to the domestic price? 

Our tariff laws heretofore have been based upon the domestic 
selling price in the foreign country. We have changed that in 
this law and made it either the domestic selling price or the 
export selling price, whichever is higher; and the Reynolds 
investigation was directed to ascertain both the home selling 
price and the export price, in order to give the committee the 
information which they ueeded. When they got that, having 
ascertained that in many instances the export price was a little 
above the domestic selling price in the country of exportation, 
they said: “Take one or the other in levying these duties, 
whichever happens to be the higher.” 

Mr. President, it would be a most remarkable thing if this 
great committee, that had hundreds of experts and appraisers, 
men whose business it was to familiarize themselyes with all 
the conditions concerning our imports, and especially with 
reference to Germany, special attention being directed to that 
country at this time, should have permitted a situation ‘like 
this to absolutely escape them; and it is still more strange that 
this condition, if it exists over there, has never come to light 
except through some particular appraiser who has advised the 
Senator from North Dakota, when he gets into serious trouble 
with reference to these rates, that he can get out of it in this 
way. 

Mr. President, let me go back. I wrote the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I have not my letter here, but in his last reply— 
I wrote him twice—he refers to my letter, This letter is 
dated the 18th of May, and is addressed to me: 

My Drar SENATOR: Referring to the department's letter of the 18th 
instant and previous correspondence, in which were transmitted cer- 
tain reports covering information desired by vou with ‘respect to 
values of merchandise covered by the various schedules of the Reynolds 
investigation, I inclose herewith further reports from the appraiser of 
merchandise at the port of New York covering paragraphs 212 and 337. 

This information given me by the Treasury Department is 
headed: 

TYPICAL MERCHANDISE COVERED BY VALUATION INVESTIGATION REPORT 
SHOWING VALUES AS OF APRIL 1, 1022. 

Fore merchandise: Chinaware, plain white; e z - 
fied — oop best selection „ 8 50 cm, 

Then, in the first column: 

Landed cost of imported article, including duty, $3.44. 

In another column: 

Actual selling price of comparable domestic article— 

Actual selling price now— 
$4.40. 

That has the profit of the wholesaler in it. The other item 
has no profit of the wholesaler in it. Taking out for overhead 
and profit of the wholesaler 333 per cent, which is the rule, 
you have the American selling price $2.94 as against the foreign 
selling price of $3.44. 

The next item in this table sent me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is; 


Foreign merchandise: Bone china, decorated; 9-millimeter gold acid 
border over edge; gold shoulder line. 
Landed cost of imported article, including duty— 


This is the foreign article, with no importer's profit, and the 
importer is the wholesaler in the case of imports— 
dozen, $46.46. 

Another column: 

Actual selling price of comparable domestic article, dozen, $37.80. 

I do not know whether that particular article came from 
Germany or came from some other country. I assume from the 
argument of the Senator from North Dakota that practically 
all of this chinaware and crockery ware comes from Germany.“ 
No other country seems to be making it; but in this particular 
ease the foreign article sold in our market for a very decidedly 
higher price than the domestic article sold in our market, in- 
cluding profits in the case of the domestic article, and no profits 
of the wholesaler in the case of the foreign article. 

The next article we have is as follows: 

Foreign merchandise: China, decorated; vitrified, hard 
china; aerograph color fonds; transfer floral design, retouc! 

And some other descriptive terms which I will not trouble the 
Senate to read— 

Landed cost of imported article, including duty, dozen, $4.91. 
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No comparable article is produced in this country, so that 
they give the selling cost in this market of the foreign product. 
In that column are these words: 

Br Shag comparable article, give domestic selling price of imported 
a Cle. 

Then is given the domestie price of the imported foreign 
article. The landed cost with the duty added was $4.91. 

The selling price of that same foreign article in this market 
was $5.58. That included the importer’s profit. It did not meet 
any competition of a comparable domestic article. There was 
no comparable article in this market. 

The next is in the same situation. It is: 

Foreign merchandise: China, decorated— 

And then descriptive terms. 

Landed cost of imported article, including duty, dozen, $4.74. 


There are no comparable articles in this market, so that it 
comes under the head: 

If no comparable article, give domestic selling price of imported 
article. 

The domestic selling price is $6.25, as compared with the 
landed cost of $4.74. 

The same thing happens as to the next article given: 


Foreign merchandise: China, decorated— 


And some other additional descriptive terms. There is none 
produced in this country. The landed cost is given at $8.99, and 
the selling cost of the article in the American market is given 
at $10.08. 

That runs on through the next schedule in the same way. 
There is no comparable article. The landed cost is $18.19. The 
selling cost of the same article in this market is $23.94. 

In the case of the next—this is all china—the landed cost is 
$22.83; there is no comparable article, and it sold in this 
market at $36. 

The next is china, decorated. There is no comparable article. 
The landed cost is $20.17, and the price at which it is sold in 
our market is 830, showing that the 333 per cent is about 
the average selling profit. 

The next is the same thing. There is no comparable article. 

The next is the same thing. There is no comparable article. 

The next is the same thing. There is no comparable article. 

T ask to have this table printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. i 

The table is as follows: 

Typical merchandise covered by valuation investigation report showing 
values as of April 1, 1922. 
INVESTIGATOR No. 28. 


PAGE NO. 35, PARAGRAPH 213, LINE 1. 


bh merchandise: Chinaware 
` plain white; hotel china; vitrified 
selection thick; 


Dieanestieniorchandiee: Chinaware, 
peia. white; hotel ware; vitrified 
best ion; 4 thick; Si- 

— 5 (actual, 10 inches), plates. 


PAGE NO. 39, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE NO. 2. 


Merchandise, foreign. Bone china 
Geconsted:'9 m/m acid 
8 over edge; ie 


E dozen.. r TE 
Domestic: China, ; 9 
m/m acid border over edge; 
gold Ider line 


REMARKS.—No reduction in domestic articles selling prices. 
PAGE NO. 39, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINES NOS. 6, 7, AND 8. 


8 58 —— 
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Typical merchandise covered by valuation investigation report, ete. Con. 


INVESTIGATOR No. 35—Continued. 
PAGE NO. 30, PARAGRAPH NO, 213, LINES NOS. 6, 7, AND s—continued. 


Landed cost of I nocomparabie Actua! sellin; 
imported article give price of - 
icle, comparable 
including domestic 
duty. article. 
Foreign m. : China, dec- 
orated; vitrified, hard glost 
china; air brush fond; or- 
dinary transfer sprays; liquid 
gold edge; sugars creams 
„ dozen. 4. 74 eee 
Domestic: None found. 
F,. merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; vitrified hard goat fired 
—.— air brush ed; Maud 
ary transfer a; 
gola p em: sre berry sels of ane 75 
oe 3 em.. dozen. 8. 90 Ma 


PAGE NO. 39, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE Nos. 10, 11, AND 12. 


F merchandise: China, dec- 
eign merchan trified, hard thoes fired 
china; 8 hand-drawn 
design in blue color, with re 
ings; 100-piece dinner set. 

Domestic merchandise: 

found. 

* merchandise: China, 

; hand —— liquid’ — 
iece dinner sets........ set., 

8 None 
ſound. 

Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; peace print; 100- 
piece dinner sets. 

Domestic merchandise: None 
found. 


4 $18.19 
‘Roos 


PAGE No. 40, PARAGRAPH NO, 213, LINE Nos, 1-4. 


Fo merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; color fond; ored 


—— merchandise: Kase 
found. 
Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; full color fond; decorated 
Pree hand-finished flowers and 
deid lines. fall gle handles: cake 
nes; es; cake 
F plates; 
Domestic m erohandise: None 


2.43 


PAGE NO. 40, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINES NOS. 5 AND 6. 


Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 

el ng ren 5 ent “and 
coin gold decorations; gilt edge 
5 bon dish. each. 
tio 3 None 


Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 

rte rs 8 
an 

line; gilt traced — 2 sets 

of 1 teapot, sugar and cream, 6 


8 erchan 
found. 


piu 


F. m , dec- 
ee und printed tea 
Plates, No. or cup and 


$1. 42 


Remarks.—Landed cost and selling price increased since Aug. 1, 1921. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, you can go on through this 
table, and you will find, wherever there is a comparible article 
in the American market, that when you take out the cost of 
overhead and profits on the American article the cost of the for- 
eign article with the duty added is practically the same. 
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Mr. President, here is another table upon which the experts 
have made some figures, making the subtraction. This comes 
from the department and was transmitted to me in response to 
my letter. 

The first article is chinaware, decorated, and so on, just like 
the other, with some variation in the trimmings, so to speak. 
There the landed cost of the foreign merchandise is given as 
$5.80 per dozen. The wholesale price in the domestic market of 
the domestie article is $7.95, but if you take out the profit you 
will find that the balance will be $5.30, or a little bit less than 
the foreign price plus the duty. 

In the case of the next item, the landed cost is $21.09. There 
is a comparable domestic product, and that product is sold for 
$39.08. Take out the overhead and profit of the American 
wholesaler and you have $26.02 as against $21.09. The present 
duty is added there to the landed cost. 

In the case of the next item, the landed cost plus the duty 
is $23.73. The comparable domestic product sells in our market 
for $42.93. Take out 333 per cent for overhead and profit and 
you have $28.62. 

In the case of the next item, the landed cost of the foreign 
article, plus duty, is $33.61. The price of the comparable do- 
mestie product is $46.88. Take out the wholesaler’s profit and 
overhead and you have $31.26, or a little more than $2 less than 
the price of the foreign article. 

In the case of the next item, the landed cost of the imported 
article, including duty, is $20.43. The price of the comparable 
domestic product is $39.52. Take out the wholesaler’s profit 
and overhead and you have 826.35. 

In the case of the next article, the landed cost of the foreign 
article, plus duty, is $18.68. The price of the comparable do- 
mestic product is $32.93. Take out the wholesaler’s profit and 
overhead and you have $21.96. 

The figures run on in that way, Mr. President, and I will 
ask that that table be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 7 

I mero: covered valuation . 
e handise <7 n igation report showing 
INVESTIGATOR No. . 


PAGE NO. 35, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE NO. 13. 


Foreign merchandise: Decorated 
china; vitrified china; hard-glost 
fire; nonabsorbent dinner ware; 
decalcomania spra; 


f..... teen eat New 


Typical merchandise covered by valuation investigation report, eto. Con. 
INVESTIGATOR No. 35—CoNnTINUED. 
PAGE NO. 36, PARAGRAPH NO 213, NES NO 7, 8, AND 9. 


Foreign merchandise: 8 
china; decalcoman of han- 
quid gold edge: detail 
Domestic Daear Decorated 
china: decalcomania 
e edge: with dae 


A we tenn — ... : ««ĩCõ1 d ⁵ !. 


china: je paka eanet Sa spra 
handles gold edge: with — ed 


deca. 
laid gold aa ee han- 


china; wank en 
liquid go d edge; with detaile 


No piy 
by prominent 


Remarks: No change in price of domestic articles since August, 1921. 
5 domestic manu acturer. Information urrn 
er 


PAGE NO. 30, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINES Nos. 10 AND 11. 


—— hit te tert 462 4444õõ * 


mat. handles 


ReMARKs.—No change in price of domestic articles since 
= Mens domestic manufacturer. Information furni 


PAGE NO. 38, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE No. 13, 


Foreign merchandise: China, deco- 
33: vitrifi china 


china) inferior 

A n qualit 

decaleomanta border; liquid gold 

edge; „ en. 
merchandise: 


decorated; viirified china: be 5 
soft glost fire; nonabsorben 


. 
cup 
saucer dozen 


and 


REMARKS: Landed cost and selling price of imported article increased since Aug. 


“Nos rents in Reynolds re of A —.— ee e 
error 
sdting rie a do mestic article repected 3 — $33.90" should read $1.90. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am advised by the ae however, whe 
have examined this for me, that some of the landed costs, as 
given in this letter, are decidedly lower than the prices fixed in 
the Reynolds report. 

I do not wish to prolong this discussion, and I am perfectly 
willing that we shall have a vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to prolong it just 
one minute, and I want the Senator’s attention, too, while I 
prolong it. I will see whether the Senator from North Dakota 
has difficulty in squeezing out of any hard position, or whether 
that can better be said of the Senator from North Carolina. 

I have given here, and am going to give again, the report of 
the appraisers. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
may ridicule the appraisers; the Senator from North Carolina 
may intimate that they have made a false report, or that they 


—ͤ—y——4dc7ũ333ũ33ðZ2 r er 


31. 90 


ot ee wwe en 4... 
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do not know what they are doing; but let me tell the Senator 
that the committee asked these appraisers for an up-to-date 
report upon some of this china that is coming in, and has been 
coming in lately, not in August, 1921, but right up to date. 
Whom did we ask to look after that? We asked Mr. Davis. 
The Senator knows him. The Senator knows he is an honest 
man. The Senator knows he is a qualified man. The Senator 
had him as an assistant in making the Underwood-Simmons bill, 
and the Senator has often complimented him, and I think that 
he was a splendid man to get this matter for us. 

Whom did we ask to make the reports which he reviewed, and 
reviewed carefully? Remember, Mr. Davis was in the customs 
valuation division, and has been there for a great many years. 
The men who gave us the data upon these importations are Max 
Teuscher, of New York, and Mr. Koch, of Baltimore, both ex- 
perts in the matter of appraising chinaware and earthenware. 
Those people have not made a false report to the committee, 
and I have not presented figures here based upon any report 
that is not absolutely reliable and true to the penny. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator a question. Did 
not your committee have Mr. Davis with you all the time when 
you were writing these schedules? Did he then give you any 
information that supports this statement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Remember that the bill was reported some 
time ago. We have the data right up to date. The Senator was 
reading from the Reynolds report, which he says is so ancient 
that it is not reliable. That statement has been made upon the 
floor again and again. So, since this debate began, we asked 
them to try to get us something right up to date upon this 
schedule, and that is what we have, and I am going to read it 
to the Senator. It does not make any difference whether we 
had it before or whether we have it now; the question is, is it 
true or false? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, if the Senator desires to ask 
me a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that the Reynolds report 
has been characterized as ancient. It was made last August, 
and I have said, and said repeatedly, and I say again, that the 
prices of the German products which are imported into this 
country have risen very materially since the Reynolds report 
was made. I got that information in the first instance from 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and I agree with him; but that does 
not change these figures : 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator is now contending, as I under- 
stand him, that German prices are less than they were last 
August. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not contending anything of the kind. 
Do not try to squeeze out with that kind of an excuse. I am con- 
tending that these figures, furn'shed right up to date by the 
appraisers, are true, and they speak for themselves. I am con- 
tending that they are not false, and I am going to put them into 
the record now, one at a time, and let them soak in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator, if he is satisfied that 
that is a true statement with reference to German imports, 
whether he does not think he had better rewrite his bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am satisfied with the bill as it now is, 
and I think the Senator from North Carolina ought to be satis- 
fied with it when he compares the figures with those in his own 
bill. 

I have stated who the appraisers were. I have given the Sen- 
ator the name of Mr. Davis, the statistician and the expert upon 
this subject, whom we all trust. Here is the data with relation 
to white china tableware. He gives the manufacturer's name, 
which I will not try to pronounce. He gives the number of the 
consular invoice, which is 1408. He gives the date, which is 
March 20, 1922. He gives the invoice export price, which is 
$908.35. He gives the home price at that date, which was 5218; 
and he shows that the export price exceeds the home price by 
816 per cent. 

If it was imported from Germany at 316 per cent above the 
German home price it was sold in this country for more than 
that, was it not? They did not bring it over here and give it 
away. It sold in this country for at least that much above the 
home price in Germany—that is, 316 per cent more than the 
profitable price in their home country. What does the Simmons- 
Underwood law ask of them in the shape of a duty? That law 
levies a duty of 50 per cent, and I want the Senator's attention 
to this. Is that all right? Is it proper that they should pay 50 
per cent under the law fathered by the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

When the importer makes 316 per cent, I contend that he 
ought to be willing to pay 50 per cent for the privilege of the 
American market, which gives him 316 per cent over his home 


market, The Senator says that is all right. beeruse it is in his 
bill. We said, instead ef 50 per cent, that they must pay 60 per 
cent, and now the Senator says that is monstrous. Fifty cents 
taken out of 316 cents is all right, a splendid provision, but 60 
eents taken out of 316 cents is monstrous and ought to be con- 
demned. I think the Senator ought to find something else be- 
sides that to criticize. 

Let us consider decorated china. Here are some figures of a 
shipment by F. Thomas Zeb Schezer & Co. The consular in- 
voice number is 2429. If the Senator thinks that the appraisers 
have made a false report, he can go and examine the consular 
invoice number. The invoice date is March 18, 1922. That was 
invoiced fer export at 5383.61. The home value was $88.23. 
That was 335 per cent in excess of the home value. 

The Simmons bill levied a tax of 55 cents upon that 335 
cents, and the Senator says that is all right; and it is. We 
would take 70 cents out of that 335 cents, and the Senator says 
that is monstrous. I do not think it is. I think both of them 
are all right, and if the Senator had known when he wrote his 
bill that conditions would so change that they could import into 
this country and make such enormous profits, then, from the 
standpoint of revenue only, he would have asked a bigger rate, 
just as we have done. I do not think either of the bills is sub- 
ject to criticism because of that. 

The point I want to make is that the statement is true; that 
they are coming in at this rate; and coming in at this rate, 
leaving protection out of consideration, for the privilege of such 
a splendid market for such a cheap product in the home country 
they ought to be willing to pay the revenue rate we have fixed 
in this bill, whether it means protection or not. 

I have not stated what the Senator said I stated, that we 
could not produce this article in this country for less than four 
times what it costs in Germany. I will agree with the Senator 
that the German low cost of production can not possibly get 
any lower and human beings live. I believe it is going to rise. 
I further believe that ours will come down, de when they do 
come down and the other rises to more of a normal condition, 
probably this duty will fairly protect us. 

Of course, there will be a great Many articles coming in in 
great quantities, and tl.at is what I am pleading for in regard 
te this. The Senator is mistaken when he assumes this is net 
true, because it comes from the very best source, and comes 
with a statement of the experts in valuation, and with the 
numbers of the invoices, and everything connected with it. 

We have been a long time on this one little item—from 11 
until 7 o'clock, eight hours—and we have not gotten one vote 
as yet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just a word. With reference 
to Mr. Davis. I would net say one word of criticism. I would 
only say that Mr. Davis was with the Finance Committee dur- 
ing all of its secret sessions, participating in the making of 
these rates, and I am sure that he did not disclose to the 
Finance Committee any such situation as the Senator now says 
exists. He came over to me and spent a couple of days with 
me after the Finance Committee had reported this bill, and 
the only information he gave me about the German situation 
was that the Reynolds report was based upon values of August, 
1921, and that the selling prices of the German product in this 
market and in the German market since that time bad greatly 
increased. My recollection is that he said in many instances 
it had increased as much as 50 per cent. 

We had a report from the Federal Reserve Board, which I 
read into the record some time ago, which indicated that in 
one month—the month of February or March of this year—the 
German selling prices in foreign countries had advanced 20 
per cent. 

The Finance Committee gave the most thorough consideration 
to the Reynolds rt. Most of its rates are based upon the 
Reynolds report, and now we are to understand that the Rey- 
nolds report is entirely wrong, that it does not reflect the prices 
of German preducts exported inte this country at all, that the 
German domestic prices should have been stated as one-third 
or one-half of the prices stated in the Reynolds report and 
lower than the German prices upon which the committee fixed 
its rates. 

I say it is a most remarkable situation, if credence is to be 
given to it. I know myself that there is seme mistake about 
it. I do not attack Mr. Davis's credibility. I think every 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber knows that these 
figures do not reflect the situation. 

The Senator says that the Underwood rate was 50 per cent 
on one class of this earthenware and that he only added 10 
per cent, making it 60 per cent; that the ether rate was 55 per 
cent in the Underwood bill, and they only increase that to 70 
per cent; in other words, that an increase in duty adding 10 
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per cent and 15 per cent is not worthy of consideration by the 
American people, who have to pay the taxes, 

This is a much more moderate increase than the ordinary 
increases in the bill over the rates in the Underwood law. This 
is a case where they have not increased the Underwood rates 
in very great amount compared with the increases they have 
made in their bill as a whole. Taking the bill as a whole, they 
have doubled the Underwood rates; in many instances they have 
trebled the Underwood rates, and in some instances they have 
even gone higher than that. Here we have a product, shown by 
the figures I gave a little while ago as furnished me by the Treas- 
ury Department, many grades of which are not produced in 
this country at all, with no comparable product at all in this 
country, and in some of the instances it is shown that by the 
addition of the Underwood duty to it the selling price of that 
product in the American market is higher than the selling price 
of the American product. 

The data I gave related to some 25 or 80 articles. If anyone 
can take that data, furnished to me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and say there is any necessity for any higher rate than 
is proposed in the Underwood law, L would be glad to have him 
do it. If we have a present rate that is sufficient to bring about 
absolute parity in competitive conditions in this country be- 
tween foreign and domestic products, why should that rate be 
raised? Is this a time when the people of the United States 
should be made to pay heavier taxes than are necessary to ac- 
complish a policy, whether it be a policy of the Republican Party 
or a policy of the Democratic Party? 

But, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota, if he believed that the facts which he gave here to-day 
reflected the conditions of competition between this country and 
Germany, if Senators on the other side of the Chamber believed 
it, there is not one of them who would not say, “If we are to 
protect ourselves against German competition, assuming these 
conditions to exist, then our rates ought to be jacked up from 
100 to 200 per cent or even as high as 300 per cent greater than 
they are now.” I can not understand why the Senator present- 
ing this argument and making this contention does not instantly 
say, “I believe to be true. Believing this to reflect condi- 
tions in the German market, believing this to be a true state- 
ment of the German cost of production, the bill which we have 
presented here, based upon the Reynolds report, has a false basis. 
It will not accomplish its purpose. It will not afford the relief 
that the industries of the country are demanding. It will not 
protect them from ruin by German importations, The bill must 
be withdrawn and rewritten.” 

I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas [Mr, Curis] if he 
wants to withdraw the bill to rewrite it in order to meet Ger- 
man conditions such as the Senator from North Dakota has 
said exists? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
we reported it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and when you stand by the bill as you 
have reported it, you say in effect that you have no confidence 
in the figures which the Senator from North Dakota has given 
to the Senate. If you had confidence in them, if you believed 
they reflected a true situation, the clock would not strike an- 
other houy before your bill would be back in the Committee on 
Finance and your rates would be jacked up 100 or 200 or even 
800 per cent. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, May we have the amendment 
to the amendment reported? 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be read for the information of the Sehate. 

The Reaprne CLERK, In paragraph 212, page 36, line 12, in 
the committee amendment strike out “45” and insert 33,“ 
so as to read: 

Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified absorbent 
body, including white granite and semiporcelain earthenware, and cream- 
colored ware, and stoneware, including clock cases with or without 
movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, Top; charms, vases, statues, 
statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other articles composed 
wholly or in chief value of such ware; plain white, plain yellow, plain 
brown, pais red, or plain black, not painted, colored, tinted, st ned, 
enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, and 
manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially provided for, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kreyes’s name was called). I am au- 
thorized by my colleague [Mr. Keyes], who is absent on ac- 
count of illness, to state that if present he would vote “nay” 
on this amendment to the amendment, 


Mr. President, we shall stand by the bill as 


Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], I vote 
* nay.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KINd! 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote 
“nay.” Lask that this announcement of my transfer may stand 
for the balance of the day. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. OARA- 
way]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck], and vote “nay,” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
sox] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. WIIILas's name was called). I was 
requested to announce that the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wrs] is paired with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE]. ~ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent and asked me to 
take care of him with a pair for the evening. However, I find 
that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], which I do, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprxe] and vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sarenps]} 
to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Nicnorson] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpextrer] and vote’ 
s nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce tle trans- 
fer of my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the remainder of the 
calendar day. On this question I vote “ yea.” 

oo CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

-The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MORELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WarTson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 39, as follows: 


DILLINGHAM] with the 


YEAS—13. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Borah La Follette Simmons 
Harris Overman Smith 
Harrison Pittman Stanley 

NAYS—39. 
Ball France McCumber Rawson 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Hale McLean Smoot 
Bursum Jobnson McNary Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash. Moses Sterlin 
Capper Kellog; Newberry Satherland 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Pa Wadsworth 
Elkins Lenroot Pepper Warren 
Ernst Lodge Phipps 

NOT VOTING—44, 

Cameron Gerry Nelson Shields 
Caraway ~ Glass New Stantield 
Colt Goodin Nichoison Swanson 
Crow Harrel Norback ‘Trammell 
Culberson Heflin Norris Underwood 
Dial Hitchcock Owen Wulsh. Mont. 
Dillingham Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
du Pont King Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Edge McCormick Ransdell Weller 
Fernald McKellar koen Wiliams 
Fletcher Myers Robinson Willis 


* 
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So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 36, line 12, to strike out the word “if.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 13, to strike out 
the words “ or ornamented “ and insert the word ornamented ” 
and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 15, to strike out 
“28” and insert “50,” so as to read: 

Painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, 3 
mented, or decorated in any manner, and manufactures 
of such ware, not specially provided ‘for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in line 15 I move 
to strike out the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 36, line 15, strike out of the 
committee amendment the numerals “50” and insert the nu- 
merals “ 40.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
* nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. JONES 
of Washington was called).’ The present occupant of the chair 
makes the same announcement as ‘before with reference to his 
pair and its transfer, and vetes nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. Keres was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Keyes] authorized me to state that, if present, 
he would vote “nay” upon this question. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crow], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhede [sland [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DriLLINGHAM]) with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WrnrraĮms]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ws] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 40, as follows: 


orna- 
value 


YEAS—10. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Harris La Follette Simmons 
Harrison Pittman Stanley 

NAYS—40. 
Ball France odge Phipps 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McLean Smoot 
Calder Johnson MeNary Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Moses Ster] 
Cummins Kellogg Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie ‘ownsend 
Elkins Ladd age Wadsworth 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper farren 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Ashurst Culberson Fernald Heflin 
Cameron Dial Fletcher Hitcheock 
Caraway Dillingham Gerry Keyes 
Colt du Pont Glass — nik 
Crow M 


Making the same | in 


McKellar Overman Shields Watson, Ga. 
Myers Owen Smith Watson. Ind. 
Nelson Poindexter Stanfield Weller 

New Pomerene Swanson Williams 
Nicholson Ransdell Trammell Willis 
Norbeck Reed Underwood 

Norris Robinson Walsh, Mont. 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

zhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance passed over 
was on page 36, line 22, after the word “ plaques,” to insert 
pill tiles.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 37, line 1, before the word “ plain,“ to strike out the 
word “if” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was en 
page 37, line 4, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out the 


numerals “ 35” and to insert the numerals “ 60"; so as to read: 
Pe eos 213. 8 porcelain, and other vitrified wares, including chemi- 
stoneware, com; of a vitrified 


and chemical 
eee 88 which when broken shows a vitrified or vitreous, or 
semivitrified or semivitreous fracture, and all ‘bisque and parian wares, 
cluding clock cases with or without movements, plaques, pill tiles, 
eee toys, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, 
lamps, and ali other articles composed wholly or in chief value of such 
oaiele, gilded white, or plain brown, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
ted, or ornamented or decorated in any manner, 
and man F chief value of such ware not specially provided for, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to substitute the nu- 
merals “50” for the numerals “60” in the committee amend- 
ment, and upon the amendment to the amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before in reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Transferring my y pair 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], I vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jones 
of Washington was called). Making the same announcement as 
before with reference to his pair and its transfer, the present 
occupant of the chair yotes “nay.” The present occupant of 
the chair will let that announcement stand for the evening. 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. KEYES was called). I 
am authorized by my colleague, the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], to state that if he were present, he 
would vote “nay” upon this amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
ATOR SE which announcement I ask may stand for the evening, 

vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). 
the same announcement with 
pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGH. Making the same announcement with reference 
to my pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsox] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wir11aMs]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] with the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock], and allow my 
vote to stand. 


Making 
reference to the transfer of my 
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The result was announced—vyeas 11, nays 39, as follows: 
YHAS—11, 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Sheppard Stanley 
Harris Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass, 
Harrison Pittman Smith 
NAYS—39. 

Brand Frelingh Mckinley ewa 

randegee nghuysen c ey wson 
Broussard Gooding McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McNary moot 
Calder Jones, Wash Moses Spencer 
Capper Kello; Newbe Ster 
Cummins Kendrick Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Ladd die Townsend 
Elkins Lenroot age Wadsworth 
Ernst L Pepper 

NOT VOTING—46. 
Borah Gerry Neison Swanson 
Cameron Glass New ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Colt efin orris Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Hitchcock Owen Warren 
Culberson Johnson Poindexter Watson, Ga 
Dial Keyes Pomerene Watson, Ind 
Dillingham Kin Ransdell eller 
du Pont La Follette Reed Ilia 
ge McCormick Robinson Willis 

Fernald McKellar Shields 
Fletcher yers Stanfield 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am going to 
move to substitute the rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill. I move 
that the numerals 60,“ in line 4, page 37, be changed to 55.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 37, line 4, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out“ 60“ and to insert in 
lieu thereof 55.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The READING CLERK. On the same page, line 5, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “if.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the fact that we did not spend an hour and a half in discussing 
the amendment to strike out “if,” but that we agreed to it in 
less than a minute's time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to the fact that we 
have had two days’ discussion on it already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 87, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out 40” and insert 70,“ so as to read: 


Painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, or orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, and manufactures in chief value 
of such ware not specially provided kor, 70 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out 70“ and insert- 
ing s 60.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as to paragraphs 
212 and 213, I will ask for separate votes on these amendments 
when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand, as to the glass 
schedules—both glass bottles and glassware and cylinder glass 
and polished glass and plate glass—that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] desires that they go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is inter- 
ested in the glassware paragraphs, and he and I conferred about 
the matter, and I suppose that it may be considered as a joint 
request that they go over until next week. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I said what I did is that the 
Senator said that if we really wanted to go on with the glass 


schedules to-night, he would; and, as the Senator knows, it does 
not make any difference whether he wants to or not; I am going 
to respect the wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. I should like my- 
self to have the matter go over. I certainly would not care to 
take it up to-day, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask to take up paragraph 22G—lenses. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask whether paragraph 
214 has been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerks at the desk inform 
the Chair that paragraph 214 has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The lens paragraph might as well go over with 
all the others. I will ask to take up the metal schedule, begin- 
ning with pa h 301. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the Senate proceed to consider the metal schedule, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] is prepared to discuss the first 
six or seven or eight paragraphs of the metal schedule. He 
left here, saying that he would get back by 8 o'clock. I will 
have him telephoned for at once, but I should not like to have 
those paragraphs taken up in his absence, and I suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that if he wishes he can take up lenses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that paragraph would go in with the 
glass paragraphs, and a request has been made to let them all 
go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very weil. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That paragraph will not involve 
the same questions which I care to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but if we are going to let any of them go 
over we ought to let thei all go over, because I think the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey is interested in this paragraph, being u 
special industry and a new industry in the country. 

Mr. President, we can not proceed with paragraph 229, incan- 
descent electric-light bulbs, until we take up paragraph 218. 
because incandescent electric-light bulbs have been transferred 
to that paragraph, and a request has been made that that go 
over. I do not know what else we can do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Utah or the chairman of the committee— 
he and the chairman are conferring on these questions—when 
they propose to take up the dye paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can hardly do that until 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KIxd] is well enough to 
come to the Chamber. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What report is there on the con- 
dition of health of the junior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I really have none. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no information 
on that subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not able to answer the Senator defi- 
nitely, but I was informed that the Senator from Utah expected 


to be in the Chamber on Friday. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that paragraph is 
of great interest to my State. It has been passed over in the 
chemical schedule, and my information is that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah has recovered. Is there any way of ascertain- 
ing when an agreement can be reached to take up that 
paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I would suggest to the Senator that he call 
up the Senator from Utah and make inquiry, or I will do it if 
the Senator does not desire to do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator is willing to do 
that and can give me some assurance, I should like to know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will do it immediately, and ascertain. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator ask if the Senator 
from Utah is willing to take it up some fixed day next week, 
say Monday or Tuesday? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think there will be no trouble about 
taking it up some day next week. I think we can take it up 
to-morrow, if that will suit the convenience of the Senator 
from New Jersey. I think the Senator from Utah will be here 
to-morrow. I have been so advised. : 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not be here to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we can take it up next week, I think, 

Mr. SMOOT. To-morrow we have cyanide and magnesite, 
and before we can dispose of fire brick we must dispose of 
magnesite, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Magnesite will take some time, 

Mr. SMOOT. Some time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assure the Senator from New Jersey that, 
so far as I am concerned, I am anxious to accommodate every 
Senator as far as possible. I have had no word from the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine], but I was told that he expected 
to be in the Chamber to-morrow. I think that paragraph has 
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been marked to be taken up to-morrow, but if the Senator from 
New Jersey is going to be away I can say to him that I am sure 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nal, if he is present, will not 
take it up until he returns, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like, if it can be arranged, 
to have some definite understanding as to when it will be 
reached, The Senator asked for a postponement of three days. 
He was undoubtedly ill. I understood that it would be taken 
up immediately after his return, and that he would return in 
three days. In preparing for that the expert on dyes has been 
ready, and the papers are all here, and they are voluminous; 
and if we are to have a debate on it I should like to know 
when the Senator from Utah can definitely take it up. Of 
course, if he is not able to go on with it at present I do not 
want to take it up until he returns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have requested the operator to call up the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator from New Jersey 
to Say that he can not be here to-morrow? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I can not. 
take it up Monday morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think we can agree to take it up Monday 
morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be understood that unless something 
unforeseen happens we will take up dyes on Monday morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say that, of course, if the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ktxe] is not ready at that time I should feel 
that it would be doing him a great injustice to take up the ques- 
tion in his absence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator knows that if he is ill there will 
be no doubt about its going over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if there is any objection to taking up paragraph 319 or paragraph 
8207 f 

Mr. SIMMONS. What are they abont? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof, and 
electric storage batteries and parts thereof. They are not the 
regular steel paragraphs, but they are special items in the iron 
and steel schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to do anything 
I can to accommodate the Senator from Utah and facilitate 
action here, but I doubt very much whether there is anyone here 
who has given any consideration to that matter, because we were 
not expecting the metal schedule to be reached to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, we expected to take up magnesite 
to-day, but it is so late in the evening that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], having just come out of a 
hospital, felt that it was unwise on his part to remain here 
and spend the evening in the discussion of this matter. I was 
wondering whether there was anyone else who can begin the 
discussion on magnesite. If there is, we will take it up to- 
night. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not answer the Senator right now, 
but if the Senator wants to take it up I will do my best myself; 
but I thought we might take up lenses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to force the Senator to take up 
the question merely in order to use up time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not examined it at all, and I am not 
able to tell the Senator in the absence of the Senator from 
New Mexico, who has charge of this schedule. Could not the 
Senator take up the matter of lenses that I spoke about? I 
shall take some little time to discuss that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, until the Senator from 
New Mexico comes, the Senator from North Carolina can discuss 
lenses. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph is 226. I ask that paragraph 
226 be taken up at this time. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
226 will be taken up. The Secretary will state the amendment 
of the committee. 

The Rnabrxd Cerk. On page 45, paragraph 226, line 12, it is 
proposed to strike out “40” and insert 60.“ so as to read: 

Lenses of glass or pebble, nrolded or pressed, or ground and polished 
to a spherical, cylindrical, or prismatic form, and ground and polished 
plano or coquill glasses, wholly or partly manufactured, with the edges 
unground, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds to 
the consideration of the item, I want to give notice that the 
GO per cent rate on lenses will be reduced somewhat to make 
it conform to the changes made in the optical glass provision 
the other night, ` 


I should like to 


Mr. SIMMONS. 


What reduction will the Senator propose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it will be 50 per cent instead of 60 
per cent; but I will have to figure it out. I want to equalize 
it, and I think it will be 50 instead of 60; but the Senator can 
continue his remarks, I simply wanted to make that announce- 
ment at this time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rate fixed on lenses of glass or pebble, 
molded or pressed, or ground and polished to a spherical, 
cylindrical, or prismatic form, and ground and polished plano, 
and so on, is 60 per cent, Instead of 40 per cent, as provided in 
the present law. The Senator from Utah says that that rate 
may be reduced to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the differential. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the same lenses, with the edges ground 
or beveled, tle rate is 10 cents per dozen pairs and 55 per cent 
ad valorem; on strips of glass not more than 8 inches wide, 
ground or polished on one or both sides to a cylindrical or 
prismatic form, including those used in the construction of 
gauges, and glass slides for magic lanterns, 55 per cent ad 
valorem, 

The highest rate is that with reference to lenses of glass 
with the edges ground or beveled, 10 cents per dozen pairs and 
55 per cent ad valorem, I would like to ask the Senator from 
Utah if he can advise me what will be the ad valorem equivalent 
of the 10 cents per dozen pairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator speaking of the Payne-Aldrich 
law or of this bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent will be about 47 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would make the total duty, then, 47 per 
cent plus 55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 10 cents is equivalent to only about 2 
or 8 per cent ad valorem, so that it would bring the rate up to 51 
per cent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. You have fixed the rate at 10 cents a dozen 
pair, plus 55 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten cents per dozen pair would amount to from 
2 to 6 per cent ad valorem. In other words, the higher would 
be 6 and the lower 2, so it would be from 47 to 51 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Reynolds report and the 
reports of the Tariff Commission were somewhat discredited this 
afternoon in a discussion emanating from the other side of the 
Chamber; but I have no information about this matter except 
that which I can obtain from the Tariff Commission reports. 
They say: 

Lenses of glass are fashioned from rough optical 
in the manufacture of sclentific, professional, an 
and goods. 


A pebble lens is a spectacle lens made of rock crystal, which is harder 
than glass, 


The Tariff Commission further says: 


Production figures for the particular items In paragraph 226 are not 
available, because part or parts of each are reported under * Instru- 
ments, professional and scientific,” and Optical goods“ Statistics for 
these industries are as follows 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to these figures. 
They give the number of establishments making these profes- 
sional and scientific instruments and the number of establish- 
ments making optical goods from 1914 to 1919. Then they give 
the value of these products, 

In 1914 there were 307 establishments making professional 
and scientific instruments using these lenses, and there were in 
that year 314 establishments making optical goods. In 1919 the 
number of establishments making instruments, professional and 
scientific, had increased from 307 to 350, and the number 
making optical goods had increased from 314 to 506. 

I especially desire the attention of the four Senators who are 
now on the Republican side to the value of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the four on the Democratic side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the three besides myself on this side 
of the Chamber. In 1914 there were produced in this country 
professional and scientific instruments amounting to $17,495,000 
in value. Of optical goods, in that year there were 818,188 000 
worth produced. In 1919 there were produced in this country 
professional and scientific instruments of the value of $58,- 
135,000. Of optical goods there were produced $53,718,000 
worth. So that nearly $114,000,000 worth of these goods were 
produced in this country in 1919, and I call attention to the fact 
that the production seems to be increasing very rapidly. Dur- 
ing the period elapsing between 1914 and 1919 the increase was 
between 200 and 300 per cent. 

I desire to call especially the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sun! and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHURST] to what I am now stating. With a production in 
this country of these products in 1919, of $114,000,000, the im- 
ports for 1917, which is the last year for which figures are given, 

. X 


lass and used chiefly 
optical instruments 
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amounted to only 840,971. In 1914 they amounted to $169,000, | on the subcommittee which wrote the metal schedule. I heard 
in round numbers; in 1915 they amounted to $120,000; in 1916 all of the testimony. I examined all of the details to the last 


they amounted to $54,000; and in 1917, growing less all the time, 
they amounted to $40,971, against a production of $114,000,000. 

This report says that exports are not recorded. I expect the 
exports are pretty heavy. With declining imports, with im- 
ports going down until they are $40,000, with a production of 
$114,000,000 in this country, I can not understand why we need 
from 50 to 60 per cent protection in order that the American 
producer may live. 

I have said all I desire to say, and I invite the Senator from 
Utah to give the Senate and to give the country some reason 
why he thinks that with a production of $114,000,000 of these 
products and an importation constantly decreasing, only $40,000 
in 1917, we ought to put a duty ef 60 per cent on this in order 
to prevent these importations from destreying the American 
industry engaged in the production of these items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator from Utah ready to give that 
information? We might just as well get rid of this now while 
we are on it. 
ean enlighten the Senate about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer now to take up paragraph 301, and I 
ask that we proceed to the consideration of that paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator proposing to drop this item 
just as we were about to conclude it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is very painful to the Senator, but I 
am going to ask that it shall go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing that the Senater may have 
time in order that he may get some information in order to 
justify this rate. In all kindness and frankness, it seems to me 
it is a case where it will be very difficult for the Senater to 
find the information to justify the rate. I think this probably 
was just an inadvertence or a mistake, Mr. President. 

Mr, SMOOT. I now ask that we return to paragraph 301. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will report the amendment in 
paragraph 301. 

The Rabixd CierK. On page 48, Schedule 8, metals and 
manufactures of.” ‘The amendment of the committee is, in line 
12, to strike out “per cent” and insert in lieu thereof “ per 
centum,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 48, in line 
12, after the word “carbon,” to insert “$1.25 a ton,” sọ as to 
read: 

Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen containing more than 1 
per cent of carbon, $1.25 per ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this amendment in fact 
does not change the House rate on pig iron. The amendment is 
placed in the bill at this point evidently in order to make a 
discrimination between pig iron proper and wrought and scrap 
iron and scrap steel, which are reduced from $1.25 to $1 per 
ton. I do not intend in the end to resist the amendment, but 
I do not eare to have the paragraph passed without making 
some comment on it. 

Of course, if the policy of the bill is to make everybody he- 
lieve that his industrial life is dependent upon a tariff of some 
kind levied at the customhouse, then there may be some justi- 
fication for writing inte the bill a tariff upon pig iron. But if 
that is not the case, then there is absolutely no justification for 
taking this article off the free list, where it is now, and putting 
it on the tax list. 

We have had experts and experts testifying about the various 
commodities that come before the Congress. The only business 
that I know very much about, outside of my present business 
of representing the people of Alabama on the floor of the 
Senate, is making pig iron. My family were engaged in the 
business for many years and my wife's family for generations 
past. The Senate committee may bring their experts here, 
but I think I know what I am talking about when I say that in 
the manufacture of the heavy materials in the iron and steel 
schedule the industry of America has no competition in the 
world’s markets which can stand against it. 

This is an original base. Of course, I do not say that you 
are going to do much harm by putting this tax in your bill. 
You are certainly going to do no good, and, in my judgment, it 
is only camoufiage or a smoke screen to deceive the American 
people, or one portion of them, into believing that industries 
in America can not survive without a tax. That is all there is 
in the proposition. Ten years ago I was not only chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House but I was 


It will take only a few minutes, if the Senator: 


The Chair 


degree. I will say that at that time I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that there were no furnaces in the world which were 
making pig iron cheaper than the up-to-date American furnace. 

I say up-to-date American furnace advisedly, because we have 
some furnaces that can only run in exceedingly good weather 
when some abnormal condition or cause beosts the price of pig 
iron away above what is the ordinary price for it. Of course, 
if this tax is put on to take care of lame ducks, furnaces ill- 
advisedly built, furnaces in a broken-down condition, furnaces 
that have net adopted improved metheds, then I will say to you 
candidly the tax is not high enough, because to take care of 
some of those furnaces you would probably need $10 or $15 a 
ton, because some of them can hardly run at all. I am dis- 
cussing the question from the standpoint of the modern up-to- 
date American furnace. 

The real competition at that time, if there were any, was 
not from the English furnaces, but from German ‘production. 
But when we balanced the ocean freight rate against the cost 
of production, the modern up-to-date American furnace was able 
to compete not only in American markets but was able to com- 
pete in the markets of the world. 

I shall not detain the Senate by going into the ‘details of the 
cost of production. I would have te send to my office to get 
the data to give the cost of production 10 years ago, and I have 
not the cost of production to-day. But I do know that the 
large majority of the raw materials going te the English fur- 
nace in the way of iron ore come from Spain or Norway and 
are transported long distanees overseas. The English coal 
mines are thousands of feet in the ground, where men can not 
work as advantageously in the preduction of coal, where they 
can not get out as much coal and bring it out per man per 
day, and where the cost of bringing it to the surface is in great 
excess of the cost in the American mines, only a few of which 
are any great distance beneath the earth’s surface. 

The efficiency of the labor in the furnaces of Europe is not 
equal to that in Ainerica. More than that, the up-to-date fur- 
nace in America has the advantage of every modern improve- 
ment. The real competitor of 10 years ago is gone so far as 
the production of heavy iren and steel is concerned. Why do 
I say that? I say it because under the treaty of Versailles 
Germany has lost n large portion of her iron mines and a large 
portion of her production of coal. She has to go into foreign 
countries to secure her raw materials and no longer controls 
them, and as long as the map remains as it was fixed at Ver- 
sailles Germany no longer will be a competitor in America in the 
heavy production of iron and steel in the markets of the world. 

Of course, the committee has very properly made some slight 
reduction in the schedule, and E admit that it is not a matter 
of any great importance, but I do not believe that you are going 
to benefit the industry by pretending that yeu are wet-nursing 
it. An old-time, broken-down furnace that was inadvisedly 
located must go out of business, and go out forever, just as 
the New England furnaces went out of commission more than 
half a century ago when the development of iron and coal fields 
around Pittsburgh supplanted them. So there are many ill- 
advised furnaces that are going to perish, not through any 
tariff or lack of tariff, not through anybody's hands, but because 
of new developments and new fields of developments that they 
ean not meet. 

It is from furnaces of that kind—TI will not name them, be- 
cause I do not care to reflect on them—that evidence was 
obtained before the committee. ‘There is not a man on the 
committee who has studied the question who, I am sure, has not 
had that class of furnace man before him. I am not criti- 
cizing them. They come and want to be saved. They have just 
gone through the Great War. Probably most of their furnaces 
had been out of blast for many years before. The exigencies 
of the Great War and the pyramiding of prices of iron during 
the war put some of them back into commission, and they 
would like to have you stimulate them with a tariff so they can 
remain in commission. But the rate of $1.25 a ton would do 
them no more good and would be of no more service to them 
than if you left them on the free list. 

I want to say another thing to the committee. I am talking 
about the modern, up-to-date furnace. The modern, up-to-date 
furnace is making by-produet coke, and there have been times 
in recent years when the profit from the by-product coke 


amounted to more than the profits from the pig iron. I doe not 


say that is the case to-day or that it will be in the immediate 
future, but they have a profitable business in by-product coke, 
and in this bill as to another industry you are preceeding to 
give them a monopoly of the American market, net by putting 
on a tariff but by putting an embargo upon the foreign prod- 
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ucts which come in to compete with products made out of by- 
product coke. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. ‘The Senator has referred to the efficiency 
of the American furnace as compared with the European fur- 
nace, and our advantages as to raw material, and so forth. 
What is the difference in the cost of labor at home and abroad 
on the products to which he has made special reference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It will be very small. My recollection— 
and I am speaking only from recollection—is that 10 years ago 
the actual furnace cost of labor, not including, of course, the 
mining cost, in the production of a ton of pig iron was $1.25. 
Of course it costs something on the other side; in fact, I think 
on account of the efficiency of labor here the actual difference 
is not very great, because the Senator will understand that in 
the furnaces the principal charge after payment is made for 
the raw material is the cost of the investment in the plant— 
the interest charge. Comparatively few men are required to 
handle a furnace. To-day furnaces are run by machinery; 
machinery has taken the place of men around the furnaces as 
they were run 20 or 30 years ago. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But is it not a fact that the European 
laborers work longer hours than do the American laborers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think not. If the Senator had read 
the newspaper the other day he would have seen that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appealed to the iron producers of the 
country to put their labor on shorter hours than 12 hours a day. 
I should be very glad to see that done, if it were possible. 
Furnaces must work their men in shifts; they can not work 
them on an 8-hour day; they have got either to work on a 
12-hour day or on an S-hour day. The present practice is to 
work a 12-hour day. I do not know of any European furnaces 
that are working their men longer than 12 hours, for, as I have 
stated, they have to work in shifts. So the question of labor is 
simply a protection joke. When it comes to this industry it does 
not exist; it is immaterial. There may be some high-grade 
goods in the production of which labor counts for a great deal, 
but it is a very small question in this industry yet, as I have 
stated, it is proposed to give enormous protection through the 
by-products which are made out of coke to every man who runs 
a furnace. Of course, in the case of the man who operates the 
old-style furnace and makes beehive-oven coke and lets the by- 
products go up into the air, who has not put in automatic hoists 
and automatic tipples, I agree with the Senator that there is 
considerable difference; but American industry has passed that 
point. Of course, if it is desired to protect a back number, then 
you can write your tariff bill on the basis of the back numbers ; 
but it is not true that the great American industry is conducted 
on that basis. 

I am not going to take mucli further time in regard to this 
matter, except to say that long before the World War the fur- 
naces in which I have an interest were exporting iron to Italy. 
Since the war has closed the thing which has brought the dis- 
trict in which my home is located back into industrial life—for 
the furnaces there were closed up pretty nearly tight for a 
year—has been the export of these iron and steel products to 
the Orient, to Japan and China, and also to Cuba. In my 
judgment, the same cause has revived the industry elsewhere, 
although not.entirely so; but now when we can go across the 
seas and sell abroad, the Committee on Finance comes here 
and says the industry must be fostered by a protective tariff, 

In speaking in this manner I desire to say that I myself am 
not making any sacrifices. It would not hurt the business in 
which I am engaged by so much as the snap of my finger if the 
article were put on the free list or if the duty were left where 
it now is. Senators on the other side in advocating the rates 
proposed are simply playing a little joke on the American peo- 
ple; that is all it amounts to. 

Before the Great War, 10 years ago, when the present tariff 
law was written, and this article was put on the free list, the 
industry produced $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, and the imports were under $50,000 a year, as I 
recollect. : 

There was some little iron imported; I think it was called 
“Seotch gray” iron, which, as I recall, was used as a 
mixture. It used to come across the border, and it comes now, 
because we do not make an iron of that kind. and for certain 
grades of iron it is needed, A very small quantity of it comes 
in, and it will always come. It is not a direct competitor with 
merchantable bar pig iron. 

There are some figures which have been obtained by the 
Tariff Commission which I want to place into the record, and 
then I shall let the Senate do what they please in reference 


to the item. There is no use of my reading into the record the 
description and the uses of pig iron, because everybody knows 
them. I wish to say, though, in passing that pig iron is no 
longer used as pig for the manufacture of steel. The pig metal 
comes out of the modern up-to-date steel furnace in a molten 
shape and passes, without being cooled, into the steel converter 
and then into the roller. As a rule, the pig iron that we speak 
of to-day is the merchant bar pig that is used in foundries and 
machine plants and pipe works; of course, it is pig metal, but 
it is not converted into pig bars. Therefore there is practically 
no competition in that line at all. Of course, there are oc- 
casional cases where pig metal is heated over again and used, 
but they are exceptional cases. 

Let us see what the production of pig is. The domestic produc- 
tion in 1913 was 30,966,152 long tons, out of an estimated world's 
total of 72,400,000 tons. So we find that nearly 10 years ago, 
when the present law was written, we were producing in this 
country nearly half of the entire world’s production of pig. 
In 1918 that production had increased to 39,054,000 long tons, 
valued at $1,180,000,000 in round figures. In 1920, after con- 
clusion of the war, the production had dropped to 33,925,000 
long tons. We can say that, in round figures, America to-day 
has a production capacity of about 40,000,000 tons of pig. I 
do not mean that it is making that much, but I mean that it 
could make that much if the market were here to consume it. 

In 1913 the pig production of Germany was 18,987,000 tons; 
in the United Kingdom it was 10,316,000 tons, and in France 
5,227,000 tons. In 1917 the output of Germany was 12,932,000 
gross tons and of the United Kingdom 9,640,000 tons, showing 
that both countries had fallen off in production, notwithstanding 
they were in the midst of a war. ; 

The figures I have given represent practically the output of 
the world, There are furnaces elsewhere; there are furnaces 
in Belgium and some in Japan; but, practically speaking, the 
figures I have read represent the total output of the world; 
and the American iron manufacturer stands the master of the 
world; yet the committee comes here now and proposes to wet- 
nurse the ironmaster of the world. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not know whether the Senator touched 
upon the subject before I came into the Chamber; but I am 
under the impression—and the Senator from Alabama will 
correct me if I am wrong—that in the production of pig iron 
in the United States the natural conditions are such that no 
other country in the world can approach us in the cheapness 
or the facility with which the commodity is produced. In this 
country we find the ore, limestone, and coal, in Birmingham, 
for instance, adjacent, almost infinitely cheapening the as- 
sembling of the essential elements necessary to the operation of 
a blast furnace and to the production of the metal. 

In Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other places the utilization of a 
peculiar formation of ore, which is almost like sand, instead of 
being found in hard banks or walls of taconite or jasper or 
other hard substances, and which is consequently produced 
very cheaply, puts us in an absolutely unique position so far as 
production of pig iron is concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, in normal times that is 
true, 

Before I take my seat I wish to say that unquestionably 
during the war there was an advance of wages In the pig-iron 
industry and in the iron and steel industry such as occurred 
in other industries; but, as in the case of other industries, 
wages are falling and will reach their natural level the same 
here as in other countries; but, as I have already said, the cost 
of labor in producing pig iron is not an essential element of 
importance, and the conditions to-day are such that the imports 
are going back to where they previously were. 

Bear in mind that in 1920 we produced in America 36,925,000 
long tons of pig iron, while the total importations were 107,547 
tous. That was a very large importation, the largest, I think, 
in our history, because in the next year, 1921, for nine months 
the importations fell off to 20,000 tons, and in 1919 they were 
only 58,000 tons. So it will be seen that with a production and 
consumption of over 36,000,000 tons in 1920 the entire imports 
amounted to only 100,000 tons of strictly pig iron. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? I should like to ask a question. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield for a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is my impression—and I will ask the 
Senator if it is not correct—that this little dribble of pig iron 
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which comes in reaches the Pacific coast, to which section, on 
account of the haul of several thousand miles from the produc- 
ing centers of pig iron in this country, the freight rates are so 
great as to make the importations possible? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is more a theory than a 


fact, although it has been often asserted. Some pig is imported 
on the Pacific coast, but it must be borne in mind that Japan, 
the country from which such importations are supposed to come, 
has no real coking coal, but has to go to China to get coal It 
must also be remembered that Japan has a very inferior grade 
of ore and is trying to increase her ore supply from a foreign 
country, and that the only way the product can be brought to 
the Pacific coast at all is by Japanese ships carrying it in ballast 
to a very limited area. 

Mr. SMOOT. It comes from Belgium. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Belgian furnaces may 
send some around the Horn, but I have never heard in all my 
life that Belgium was a rival of this country in the production 
of pig. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, only on the Pacific coast, and 
why? Because certain vessels can sail from Belgium to the Pa- 
cific coast in ballast, and the small amount carried in the hold 
of a vessel in ballast can be carried practically without cost 
and dumped. To say that we must protect the American indus- 
try against such importations, when they can not amount to 
one-hundredth of 1 per cent of the American production, is sim- 
ply absurd. It is one of those jokes around which tariff duties 
are sometimes written, but it is not a fact that on account of 
such importations our industry can be put in jeopardy. 

Now listen to this. I have just pointed out the year of great- 
est importation, which was 1920, when 107,000 tons were im- 
ported, as compared with a domestic production of 36 900.000 
tons. We exported that year to other countries 212,000 tons, 
valued at $9,000.000, against the importation of 107,000 tons, val- 
ued at $4,000,000; and in the year 1918 we exported 261,000 tons; 
in 1919, 316,000 tons. So it goes. For years the exportations of 
this article have far exceeded the importations, 

As to the question of scrap. I have no objection to your putting 
scrap iron 25 cents cheaper than you do pig iron, if you want to 
put any tax on pig. Scrap iron is just waste iron that can be 
used for exactly the same purposes for which pig iron is used, 
and some people will ask a lower price for imports; others do 
not want it to compete with pig at all. When I had the writing of 
a bill I thought they both ought to go on the free list, and I put 
them there, but if you are going to put $1.25 on pig iron there 
is nothing out of the way, so far as the comparison is concerned, 
in putting a dollar on scrap, except that it is simply an idiotic, 
foolish performance on the part of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question before he takes his seat. The Senator has 
considerable knowledge about this subject that is not possessed 
by some of the rest of us, and he can speak as an expert. 

I want to ask the Senator whether or not the companies in 
his State are in any trust or combine with the other great 
producers of pig iron in the United States? N 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I answered the question technically, 
I should say “no.” The United States Steel Corporation owns 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Go., and that is the largest company 
in the Birmingham district or in Alabama; but ordinarily the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. does not produce merchantable pig. 
It converts its pig into steel. It does make pig iron, but it 
converts its pig, as a rule, into steel and sells it as steel, 
Sometimes, when the steel market Is not very good and there 
is a better demand for iron I think it does make merchantable 
pig. That is true of the Tennessee company. The other big 
companies in that district are the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
which has connections throughout the country, but is not in 
the United States Steel Corporation—entirely independent of 
it. Then there is the Schloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Co., which 
is entirely local to Alabama, and entirely independent; and 
then there is the Woodward Iron Co., which is entirely inde- 
pendent. These independent furnaces make practically all of 
the pig metal that is produced in Alabama that is sold as pig 
and not as steel. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Then the Senator believes that there at 
least is the usual competition that you will find in any large 
industry? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In pig? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; in the production of pig. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the production of pig—there is no 
question that that is a highly competitive article. The Steel 
Corporation produces very little pig in the market as pig iron 
to sell. The pig metal that is converted into pig iron is sold to 


foundries and pipe manufactories and independent iron-rolling 
mills, and is mostly sold to a class of trade that is independent 
oats Steel Corporation, and they are entirely independent 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator think, then, that the 
competition, taking into consideration the very small amount 
of imports and this tariff duty, would keep the prices down to 
about what they are now? In other words, the price in the 
United States will not be increased because of the $1.25 per ton? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, No; I do not think it will in pig iron. I 
agree with the Senator in pig iron. Except some special grades, 
or.a little iron that may come in in the ballast of ships, I do 
not think any pig iron can get into this country at all; and 
there is a high degree of competition in the production of pig 
iron in the United States. I am not charging the Senator in 
this case—I would charge him with it in a minute if I thought 
he was guilty—with putting this $1.25 on pig iron and saying 
that it is going to affect the price. I think it is just a fool thing 
to do, I think that is all there is to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us see, now, whether it is or not. 
The Senator made the statement just a short time ago that it 
would amount to an embargo. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; I have not said that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If $1.25 a ton would amount to an em- 
bargo, how does it happen that $2.50 a ton, which is double 
the amount, did not amount to an embargo? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I have 
not said that this would amount to an embargo, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that it is on the free list to-day, 
and the free list is, practically an embargo on pig iron, except 
some little that can drift in as ballast, and some little special 
grades that are brought in here as Scotch gray; but, practically 
speaking, there is no importation of pig iron in comparison with 
the great American production. None comes in under the free 
list. None is going to come in under the $1.25, and very little 
came in under the $2.50. 

There was a time when you had a five-dollar rate on pig iron, 
and there was importation; but that was back in the days 
before the American iron and steel business had grown to a 
point where it supplied the American market, and where it was 
strong enough and up-to-date enough and forceful enough to 
go out and fight its own battles in the markets of the world. 
There was a time in America when the normal price for pig 
iron was $40 a ton. Of course, sometimes they got $40 per ton 
during the late war, but only for a very short time. If I recol- 
lect aright—I have not recently looked at the figures—I think 
that pig iron in my home district has dropped down to some- 
thing like $15 or $16 a ton, and probably at Pittsburgh it is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $19 or $20 a ton to-day, and 
under normal conditions that is not a bad market if we could 
get a market and sell what we have. The difficulty that is con- 
fronting us is not a question of somebody on the outside fight- 
ing us; it is somebody on the inside fighting us and destroying 
the markets to which we want to sell our products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will consider this, then, 
from the Senator's own standpoint—that is, that we do not need 
the protection—and we will assume that this is a tariff for reve- 
nue only. The Senator thinks that because the imports, as com- 
pared with the production, are light, therefore we should have 
no duty upon the imports. I do not think it is going to affect the 
price, and that is the reason why I asked the Senator, to get his 
expert knowledge upon that subject. He does not think that 
this duty is going to raise the price in the United States, but 
he objects to it and calls it foolish because it is only 2 or 8 per 
cent, or whatever it may be, on the enormous entire output of 
the United States. Why, we have levied duties here upon 
articles that will only bring us in a few hundred dollars; some 
of them a few thousand dollars; so, if it is not going to affect 
the price, it seems to me that from a purely revenue stand- 
point we ought not to object to a duty that would bring us in 
from half to three-quarters of a million dollars a year when 
we shall need a great many of those half-millions and three- 
quarter millions in the next year or two. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator knows perfectly well that 
he will never get anything like that out of this tax. In no aver- 
age year will the importations amount to 50,000 tons, and at 
$1.25 a ton the tax would be somewhere about $60,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us look at the statistics a minute. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here they are. There is one year, the 
highest year, when you had imports as shown by the figures of 
the Tariff Commission of 107,000 tons, and it the $1.25 a ton 
that you propose to levy your income would amount to $134,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I take the Tariff Commission Summary of 
date 1921; and on page 53, under the pig-iron summary table, 
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I find that in 1910, when the duty was $2.50 a ton, the value of 
the imports for consumption was $6,723,946, and the amount of 
duty was $719,789.72. That, of course, took in all 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I will tell the Senator what he is 
wading into. He is off on his figures. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not off on the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator will find out that 
there was not more than 200,000 tons, or not much over that; 
but, more than that 

Mr. McCUMBER.* Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will listen to me a 
moment, I will tell him the situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At that time I think scrap was in- 
cluded in there; but, more than that, at that time practically 
all the ferro-alloys in the iron and steel business were in- 
cluded under that item, and continued to be included under 
that item until I took them out of the pig-iron schedule and 
made a special schedule for them myself; and of course the 
alloys were of very much greater value than the pig, and of 
course they were importations that came in in a very different 
way. I think you have put entirely too great a tax on the 
alloys now, but I discriminated between the alloys and the pig 
by putting a reasonable tax on the alloys and putting pig on 
the free list, and in your statistics at that time they were all 
classed as pig. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This does include kentledge, ferromanga- 
nese, forrosilicon, and spiegeleisen. It takes in everything. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are all included. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. It is all put in at $2.50 under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, and we received $719,789 that year. Of course, as 
that includes all of them, I do not know just what the proper 
division is. 

The next year we got $573,000. 

In 1912 we got $329,000. 

In 1913 we got $481,000. 

In 1914 we got $138,000. 

Then came the new bill, and in 1915 it dropped to $54,000; but 
if we can get even half of that or a quarter of that under this 
bill, and it is not going to change the price materially, the amount 
that we will secure from it is worth the revenue duty, irrespec- 
tive of any matter of protection, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if the Senator carries that out, 
he should advocate a duty on coffee and tea, and on everything 
else it is possible to raise revenue on, if he is going to carry out 
that theory of raising revenue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we put a duty on coffee or tea, it would 
raise the price of the coffee or tea; but the Senator says it will 
not raise the price of this product. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall not attempt to make a statement 
here which I can not justify. I know this is such a foolish prop- 
osition, and the competition is so little, that the only thing in 
the world you can do, and the only thing this is put in here for 
is to fool some lame-legged people who happen to be in the fur- 
nace business and are unfortunate, to make them think they 
are going to get some protection under this bill; and that is all 
there is to it. This $1.25 will not help them a particle. You 
will have it as an excuse, as you go along, and say that since you, 
tax the raw material you must put compensatory duties as you 
climb the ladder into high protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the main I agree with the 
Senator from Alabama, and I do not want the Senate to think 
for one minute that the committee did not recognize the fact 
that pig iron can be produced in the United States, under normal 
conditions, as cheaply as anywhere in all the world. There is 
no doubt about that at all. You ask why we put a duty of $1.25 
a ton on pig iron, then. We did it for the very purpose of col- 
lecting revenue, because of the fact that the Pacific coast 
market is virtually controlled, not by Japan, as the Senator 
said, but by Belgium, Pig iron goes there from Belgium as 
ballast, and they get the market price there, no matter what 
that price may be. They take the foreign price, they figure what 
the freight is, and they charge the foreign price plus the freight. 
I feel that if they are going into that market, and have that 
market for themselves, they ought to pay the Government of 
the United States $1.25 a ton for having that market. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, they do not have that market to themselves. The 
Birmingham district is shipping its iron into that market 
through the Panama Canal right now. So you need not think 
that Belgium or any other country have that market to them- 
selves. They may be able to get in to a small extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact is that in 1920 there were 107,000 tons 
of pig iron imported into the United States, and almost all of 
that went to the Pacific coast, and most all of it came from 


Belgium. With a rate of $1.25 a ton, we would have collected 
$134,000, and it would not have cost the California people one 
penny more, but the Belgians would have paid that amount of 
money into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lam not sure it would not have cost the 
California people more, because people are practical. If pig 
from a competitive district, say, the Birmingham district, is 
going there and meeting the foreigner, and iron pipe is going 
there and meeting them now, and you put an embargo on that 
competitive point of $1.25 a ton, do you think the man who is 
going to sell out there will not take advantage of the $1.25 a 
ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why will he not? 

Mr, SMOOT. Because, if there is an embargo, Birmingham, 
Ala., will get her pig iron in there just as cheaply as she pos- 
sibly can, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But she can sell it $1.25 a ton higher 
than she can now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator thinks there is no competition, 
oo is right; but I have understood that there was com- 
petition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was speaking to the Senator of gen- 
eral competition in the United States, but when you come to 
that particular market, there is no over-all rate for pig iron 
across the continent now, when it goes by rail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there is a smelter in Colorado, too. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It costs more for the smelter in Colo- 
rado to reach Seattle than it does by water from Alabama. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I agree that it would to Seattle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would like to ask a question 
of the Senator from Utah, as this is one of the few schedules 
that I know something about. Is it true that in fixing the duties 
upon the manufactured forms of steel, the bars, and plates, and 
sheets, and all other forms of steel, no allowance has been given 
in this schedule for the $1.25 levied upon pig iron? 

Mr. SMOOT. No compensatory duty whatever has been al- 
lowed, and the committee recognized the fact that they could 
make it as cheaply in the steel factories here, under normal 
conditions, as anywhere in the world. It is only a question of 
collecting money for the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assumed it would be recognized that we 
did not need a duty on pig iron for competitive purposes, but I 
was a little curious to know how the committee justified some 
of the duties on the manufactured forms of steel which are 
found in this schedule, without the aid of the duty of $1.25 a 
ton on the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reach those items, we will discuss 
that. I assure the Senator that there is no compensatory duty 
given for the $1.25 a ton on pig iron. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am glad to hear that. I think it is logical. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator from North Dakota said, in 
1910 we collected $235,806 on pig iron alone, and in 1917, with 
the duty of $1.25 a ton, we collected a little over $50,000. In 
1909 we collected $58,000, and in 1920 we collected $107,000 on 
pig iron alone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As to 1920, that is a legitimate argu- 
ment, but in 1910, as I called the Senator’s attention to it, I 
know you have ferro-alloys in that schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the $235,806. In the seven hundred 
and odd thousand, of which the Senator spoke, we did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about that paragraph. 
They were in that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am speaking of pig iron alone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the iron industry had not 
progressed to the point where it has now; and I do not say 
that some will not come in, but when you put the tax on pig, 
if you allow me to express it, it is foolish to say it aids. It 
does not help the broken-down furnace, and the good furnace 
does not need it. It is just a camouflage to hold up a line of 
industry where the products ought to be free. You ought to 
take the shackles off it. This is a grown man, and he wants 
to get out in the world and fight with the world instead of being 
shackled down with a tariff duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the obsolete plants are concerned, 
I fully agree with the Senator that $1.25 a ton is no good to 
them whatever. We could put $5 a ton on this and it would 
not do the obsolete plants any good whatever. In fact, there 
was not one of them which even came before the committee 
and asked for a higher rate. Probably they knew very well 
they would not get it. 

As far as our exports are concerned, they go to Canada and 
South America and the Far Bast, and it is a question of 
freight entirely. The whole question as to competition in pig 
iron is freight. Another thing to be considered is the fact that 
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we never export a pound of pig iron to any country where 
pig iron is made. That, of course, is another evidence that 
freight is the controlling factor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator should not say we never 
export a pound of pig iron to any country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Outside of Canada, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator should not say that, either. 
I do not think it has often been done, but I know pig iron 
has been exported from the Birmingham district to England— 
not recently, but it has been done. 

Mr. SMOOT. When there was overproduction, it may have 
been shipped in ballast, a dumping proposition. Of course 
that may happen, but not in the regular order of business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator that that is 
true, and that is just the reason why they do not send it in 
here in the ordinary course of business, 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the committee is concerned, they 
are only asking this for revenue purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if I move to strike out $1.25, 
which the committee has put in, under the rule by which we 
are operating it would fall under the basket clause and have 
a higher rate of duty, so we can not vote on it now; but when 
the committee amendments are disposed of and we can offer 
amendments from the floor, I hope the committee will propose 
an amendment to put it back where it is now—on the free list. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hope at a later date to 
give the Senate some reasons for this apparently innocent duty 
of $1.25 a ton on pig iron. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] asked the Senator from Alabama [Mr.- UNDER- 
woop] a very pertinent quastion—whether or not this duty of 
$1.25 a ton would have any effect on monopoly or the fixing 
of prices. I can say, I think authoritatively, that the whole 
fabric of steel prices, from top to bottom, is based upon the 
price of pig iron. It was until very recently—and from speak- 
ing with the Senator from Alabama I understand it is still the 
case—that if you buy, for future delivery, billets, beams, struc- 
tural shapes, or rails, or any character of what they call 
semifinished steel, ship plates, ingots, or bars for the making 
of wire, horseshoes, or anything of that kind, you are not 
given a fixed price; you are given a price for future delivery 
based upon the price of pig iron, and the control of the price 
of pig iron is the key to the control of the price of every other 
fabrication of iron or steel. 

This is so true that in an effort to control the price of steel 
products, theories as to a coal trust are found to be utterly 
without foundation. The price of coke is not controlled in this 
country. The price of coal is not fixed by an ironclad trust, as 
far as I can see, except at times. The prices of ores are com- 
petitive and in a way the prices of iron are competitive; that is, 
the great purchasers of pig iron let the little furnace man here 
and there and yonder think he is selling in a competitive mar- 
ket, but the great steel corporations’ production of steel is 
greater—or was until very recently, and I think it is still— 
than its production of pig iron, although the ton of pig iron 
going into the furnace will not produce a ton of steel, of course. 
There is waste in the process. With a capacity more than 
sufficient to produce all the raw pig iron they can dispose of, 
they deliberately shut down their furnaces and tie up the 
pig iron of their competitors. The price of pig iron is abso- 
lutely controlled by the great producers of this commodity. 
Senators must understand that a man can produce coke, he can 
produce ore, but he can not produce pig iron without millions 
of investment. 

I know of no apparatus as costly, as intricate, as difficult of 
operation as a great iron furnace. When you think of the rail 
facilities that are necessary to assemble the raw materials, of 
the cost of the furnace itself, it requires many millions. The 
producers of pig iron for years have been assured of a more 
regular market than those who produce and sell steel products 
in order to absolutely control the price of pig iron, When 
you place a duty upon pig iron, it amounts to a practical em- 
bargo except in a few ports, and you lend direct aid and com- 
fort to the most powerful organization on the face of the 
globe. In the most delicate and intricate point in the whole 
arrangement of prices there is nothing that so assists the 
makers of steel in this country in the control of the price of 
their product as an absolute ironclad control of the price of pig 
iron and of pig metal. 

In addition to that, as the Senator from Alabama has well 
said, and it is not necessary to repeat it, the duty is indefen- 
sible for,another reason. There are a few communities on this 
continent, highly progressive, on the Pacific coast, that are 
under a tremendous handicap on account of the inordinate cost 
of iron and steel products, being removed thousands of miles 
in many instanges from the production centers of iron and 


steel. With the exception of the Colorado blast furnaces, I 
know of no place west of Chicago or west of Duluth, between 
there and the Pacific Ocean, where iron and steel is produced 
in any great quantity for shipment abroad or for distribution 
over the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator, however, that 
within a very few years there will be another Pittsburgh in the 
southern part of Utah. We have there iron ore and coal suffi- 
cient to produce all the pig iron that will be needed in the 
United States for the next hundred years. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; you have a great iron dike, 

Mr. SMOOT. A mountain. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; a mountain of iron, of almost pure 
iron. Itruns almost like a dike, being, as I understand it, a solid 
wall of iron. 

Mr. SMOOT. A range of mountains, 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; but the iron is such that if you can 
blast it out and crush it and get it to the furnace for the cost 
of producing pig iron you will have performed a miracle. How 
are you going to compete with the Mesabi Range, where they 
dip it up with a scoop shovel? More than that, you have never 
yet been able to get a coal that is free from ash and that will 
produce a coking coal that will bear the weight of a furnace. 

Mr. SMOOT, We shall have it in a very few years. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is a dream worthy of the genius of the 


Senator from Utah. You have never produced a pound of ore- 


yet of merchantable quality, and I doubt if you ever will, 
although I am not such an expert as the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Under present conditions this vast area on the Pacifie coast 
is entitled to get its iron as cheaply as it can. This tax will 
place an additional burden upon those great cities on the Pacitic 
coast, in addition to the handicap they already bear. Owing 
to the impossibility of getting iron by rail, they are forced to 
get it by long, circuitous routes from Alabama, taking it down 
the Warrior River, through the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
canal, and up to the western coast for thousands of miles. So 
the placing of an additional tax is essentially unjust, and they 
are entitled to the little dribble of pig iron that they can get 
from India, China, Belgium, or from any other country that can 
afford to ship it into that section of our country. 

But the worst of it all is this: It will not be denied by any 
man, with even a casual knowledge of the iron business, that 
the price of pig iron fixes the price of all steel products, and 
when you put this duty of $1.25 a ton on pig iron that duty 
will be reflected in the prices charged by those who control the 
pig-iron market. They will demand compensatory duties all 
the way up to razor blades, and it will be paid over and over 
again by the consumer, while so far as protection to the pro- 
ducer is concerned, so far as saving him from cheaper labor 
or a cheaper product anywhere in the world, it is a pure joke. 

It can not help any manufacturer who is selling in a com- 
petitive market. It can only help the trust that fixes the price 
of this product, if it does fix it, and until recently it did. 

There are many reasons why, from the trust standpoint and 
from the standpoint of those who wish to have an absolute con- 
trol of this output, this duty should be fixed. There is none 
from any rational standpoint. There is no argument that can 
be made in favor of it as a revenue duty or an essential protec- 
tion to the home producer, or any other reason that will justify 
the imposition of the duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 48, lines 13 and 14, to strike out “including scrap tin 
plate, $1.25,” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,” so as to read: 

Wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, $1 per ton. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 16, to strike out 
“45” and insert “30,” so as to read: 

Provided, That spiegeleisen for the purposes of this act sball be an 
iron manganese alloy containing less than 30 per cent of manganese. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is substantially my recollection 
of the present law, and although I think it a full tax I shall 
not raise any question abont it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 302, page 48, line 20, 
to strike out“ manganese ore or concentrates containing in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound 
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on the metalne manganese contained therein; molybdenum,” 
and to insert the word“ molybdenum.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of a number of 
Senators I ask that paragraph 302 may go over to-night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am not objecting to that, but I want 
to ask a question about the paragraph before it goes over. If 
we strike manganese ore out of the paragraph and do not do 
anything else with it, it will fall into the basket clause and be 
taxed a high rate. I want to ask the Senator where the com- 
mittee sent manganese when they struck it out here? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was sent to the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
302 will go over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

Pan, 803. Muck bars and bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, 
comprising flats not Jess than 1 inch wide nor less than th tha 
of 1 inch thick, round iron not less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in 
diameter, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; round iron, in coils or rods, 
less than seyen-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, and bars and shapes 
of rolled or hammered iron, not specaty provided for, five-tenths of 1 
cent per pound; fron in slabs, blooms, On other forms less fin- 
ished than iron in bars, and more advan n pig iron, except east- 
ings, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all iron bars, 
blooms, billets, slabs, or loops in the manufacture of which charcoal is 
used ae fuel shall be subject to a duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words in reference to this paragraph. In the first place, I 
want the Senate to remember that we have already had it 
stated that the tax on pig iron was put in here purely for 
revenue and not for the purpose of protection, according to the 
viewpoint of the committee, and was not put here to carry a 
compensatory duty into other schedules. I take that as the 
basis on which the next grade of iron comes, namely: 


Muck bars, bar iron, and round fron in coils or rods, iron in slaba, 
blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars and more 


advanced than pig iron. 

This is not steel. It is wrought iron. It is what the black- 
smiths use and that grade of iron. The advancement over pig 
is merely a question of the rolling mill—of going through the 
roller. The cost of conversion is not very great. When the 
‘present law was written, this class of iron was put in this 
form: 


Muck bars, bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, round fron, in 
coils or rods, bars or shapes of rolled or hammered iron not specially pro- 
wided for in this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Then slabs, blooms, loops, and other forms of finished iron of 
that kind were put on the free list. I do not know that it seri- 
ously affected the industry whether it had the rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem or whether it was on the free list, but in the bill 
which the Senate Committee on Finance now reports it must be 
borne in mind that this is the basie paragraph, according to the 
views of the committee, because they have said that they did 
not carry the tax on pig iron into compensatory duties and that 
the other paragraphs are to be considered just as if we had no 
tax on pig iron at all. I have not worked out all the details to 
make the illustration in this matter, but it will be understood 
that the Finance Committee in writing the new bill have put 
muck bars, bar iron, and that class of iron on a specifie rate 
basis, whereas the present law puts it on an ad valorem rate 
basis. In other words, the tax under this bill will be so much a 
pound, while the tax under the present law is a certain per cent 
of the value. 

Bar iron is wrought iron in the form of bars. The rough iron bibom 
coming from the puddling furnace is first rolled into a flat bar, known 
as a muck bar or puddle bar. It is then cut into short lengths and the 
pieces piled together to be reheated. After rehenting and rerolling the 
material is known as refined iron, refined bars, or, more co: 
merchant bars, 

The production of the merchant-bar iron in 1917 amounted to 
983,926 gross tons; in 1920, when the depression came, the pro- 
duction fell off to 663,082 tons. The imports may be tabulated 
under three general heads—muck bars, bar iron, and slabs. 

Bear in mind that the production in 1917 was nearly 1,000,000 
gross tons, and that it was 663,082 gross tons in 1920. The im- 
ports of muck bars under the 5 per cent ad valorem duty in 
1920 were only 717 tons. Of bar iron in 1920 the imports 
amounted to 3,900 tons, and the imports of blooms amounted to 


401,000 tons, showing that outside of blooms there were prac- 
tically no imports as compared to the American production of 
this article. 

At the same time we exported abroad in 1918, 141,000,000 
pounds of this article; in 1920 we imported 104,000,C90 pounds, 
which amounted in short tons to about 52,000 tons. So that it 
is shown by the figures of the Tariff Commission that the im- 
ports were comparatively small, and that we were enabled to 
export large quantities of this iron to Japan, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, and Cuba. 

Now, I want to call attention to the difference in the tax. 
The first tax that appears in this bill on muck bars and bar iron, 
not less than 1 inch in width nor less than three-eighths of 1 
inch in thickness, round iron not less than seven-sixteenths of 1 
inch in diameter, the duty is one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

That is twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent. The value of 
muck bars for 1921, the latest figures, was about 4.6 cents, 
which would make the duty at 5 per cent about twenty-three 
one-thousandths of 1 cent. So the first bracket is not very 
different from the present tax on the valuation of 1921; but 
in the next bracket, where the same classification prevails, the 
duty is increased from twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent to 
five-tenths of 1 cent. There is not a great deal of difference in 
these brackets, but as to certain classes of them the increase 
will amount to half a cent a pound; that is, the blacksmith 
or the farmer who uses this class of iron—and it is made into 
iron articles for use around the farm and around the house— 
will be taxed a half cent a pound, which will be about double 
the tax on that grade as compared to the tax levied under the 
present law. 

This tax is just beginning to pyramid. The increases, as I 
have stated, in this particular schedule are not so very great; 
but I move to substitute for paragraph 303, which is entirely a 
Senate committee amendment, the paragraph of the present law, 
which reads as follows: 

Par. 103. Muck bars, bar fron, square iron, rolled or hammered, round 
jron, in coils or reds, bars er shapes of rolled or hammered iron not 
specially provided for in this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

That does not take care of the blooms and the slabs, but if 
the Senate shall adopt this substitute for paragraph 303, I then 
shall offer a similar paragraph covering blooms and slabs. If 
the Senate rejects it—and I suppose it will do so, as it has here- 
tofore done in reference to amendments offered to this bill—it 
would be unnecessary to offer an additional amendment pro- 
posing to provide for blooms and slabs. The amendment which 
I offer is to make this paragraph conform to the present law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me to ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate closes its session for the cal- 
endar day it take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m.? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask if the Senator from 
North Dakota desires to go further to-night than paragraph 306? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; if we can get through so far as that, 
I think we may then take a recess. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I shall not object to the Senator's 
request. I asked the question because I did not care to go 
into paragraph 307 to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I simply wish to say in reply 
to the Senator from Alabama that the rates provided for in the 
bill as a substitute for the House provision are the rates that 
will be found in paragraph 304 covering steel products of the 
same character. The only change between the two rates is to 
be found in the last item, of wrought iron valued above 5 cents 
per pound, on which a duty of 12 cents per pound is imposed, 
while in the case of the steel product the duty is 1.7 cents per 
pound. Outside of that, the rates on wrought iron, muck bars 
and bar iron, and round iron are exactly the same as on the 
steel of the same size and value. Of course, of the product 
valued above 5 cents a pound very little comes into the United 
States, and that which does come over that value is Swedish 
bar iron. 

Mr. President, wrought iron, so far as labor is concerned, 
is nearly twice as expensive to produce as is steel of the same 
character. The Tariff Commission in their report say:“ 

= peores args d aor syd the present ae i! called “ hand 
Coonen” RY best mot aue ep aoe brain e ee ae 
fresh ces must be . gage to the hot gases and the oxidizing agents 
(mill seale and ore). The boiling of gases (oxides of carbon) in the 
mass is not sufficient, so the mass must be agitated with fron bars 
(rabbled) almost continuo after it begins to fuse and until all im- 

urities are removed from the iron and the mixture of iron and slag 

balled up and removed from the furnace to the squeezer. The inter- 
mediate steps are called ‘“‘graining,” “boil,” and the “turn.” ‘The 
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cal control. 

I will not take the time to read further, but the Tariff Com- 
mission impressed upon the committee and upon all who have 
read their report that the making of wrought iron is very much 
more difficult than the making of steel, and whatever rate there 
is upon steel certainly ought to be applied to wrought iron, 
because of the fact that a great element in the cost is labor, 
Wrought iron is not handled as steel is handled, by machinery, 
but the work has to be performed by manual labor, as the 
Tariff Commission report. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, is the Senator under the im- 
pression that without the imposition of the duty suggested 
American labor would be at a disadvantage as compared to 
foreign labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that at all, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator think merchant bars would 
be imported in any great quantity if there were no duty what- 

ever on them? 
` Mr. SMOOT. They would be imported; they are the very 
things that would be imported if any commodity in this whole 
schedule should be imported. We could not produce them in 
this country without an adequate duty. In the case of the for- 
eign article the labor is 19.23 per cent of the cost, while in this 
country it is a little over 45 per cent of the cost. In many 
items, such as pig iron, labor cuts not a great figure, because 
most of the work is done by machinery; but the kind of iron 
we are now discussing must be produced by labor, and skilled 
labor at that. If there is one item in this schedule that requires 
a productive duty it is wrought iron. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have not the figures before me, but I was 
under the impression from what the Senator from Alabama 
said that the importation of merchant bars and bar iron were 
comparatively trifling as compared to our exports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, most of the exports go to Canada. 
They are right here at our door and they buy the commodity 
just as they want to, a little at a time, and do not have to 
wait to send over to Sweden for it. 

Mr. STANLEY. What I wish to suggest to the Senator is 
that if the bar iron could be dug up like coal or produced like 
wheat, or something of that kind, the situation would be dif- 
ferent, but that by reason of the fact that there is a consider- 
able labor cost in its conversion, as the steel people call it, 
from iron into merchant bars, there would be danger of for- 
eign competition; but the infinitely cheap methods by which we 
produce the molten iron in this country as against the methods 
by which they produce the iron coming from the furnaces in 
other countries render the importation of merchant bars prac- 
tically impossible, I should say, without any duty of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator will read the report he will 
find out that the raw product here, as I may call it, is 50-50 as 
between Sweden and this country—just about the same. 

Mr. STANLEY. What is the rate of duty on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of duty on this product now is exactly 
the same us the rate of duty on steel of the same size—if valued 
at not over 1 cent per pound, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 1 cent and not more than 14 cents, three- 
tenths of a cent a pound; and then it is graded according to the 
size, of course, just the same as steel is. The House carried out 
the plan of havin, wrought iron carry a lower rate than steel, 
and they made a mistake, and we are simply correcting it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I entirely concur with the Senator in the 
propriety, from his point of view, of a higher duty upon wrought 
iron than upon steel of the same quality. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is what we have done. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not think either duty is necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course that is another question. That is a 
question of opinion. I do know this: If our steel schedule, the 
next schedule, 304, as agreed to in the House, is correct, then we 
must put this in here, because of the fact that this ought to carry 
in reality a little higher rate than the steel. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I listened to the Sena- 
tor’s defense of this increased duty, and his defense is based on 
the fact that the House committee and the Finance Committee 
supporting it have taxed bar steel somewhat similar to this at 
a certain rate of duty, and therefore we must tax wrought iron 
at the same rate of duty, although up to this time the Senate 
has not passed on the steel schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far as the cost is concerned, of course, 
the Senator is right. It is generally known that in the case of 
most steel products now it is cheaper to make steel than it is 
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to make iron, but that is no argument to justify this proposition. 
The argument I make is simply this—that you have a tax on 
a part of this item and the rest of it is on the free list, and the 
total importations coming in under this condition with a lower 
rate of tax are less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean last year? I was going 
to call his attention to the importations back in 1910 and 1911, 
as compared with our exportations. Our importations during 
those years were twice what our exportations were. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that, but I am talking 
about it under the lower rate of duty. Of course, the Senator 
knows, and everybody else knows, that in the sixties and the 
seventies the iron and steel business had been growing and 
growing and growing, reducing costs by modern machinery, cut- 
ting down expense by modern methods, reducing costs of pro- 
duction in every direction; and to go back 20 years, or 10 years, 
to find a basis on which to justify a tax to-day is no better ar- 
gument for the tax than to say that because you are going to 
fix a tax on slabs of steel you must now fix it on slabs of iron. 

All I have to say is this: Under the present rate of duty the 
imports in 1920 amounted to less than 1 per cent of the Amer- 
ican production, and if you raise it you are simply going to cut 
off your imports. If you are going to levy a tax, either for 
revenue or for protection, that is not going to let 1 per cent of 
imports come in, then why levy a tax at all? Why not just do 
what you do in the case of the dye schedule, and establish an 
embargo and stop fooling about it, and say that you are going 
to let nothing come in? Th 

Of course, if less than 1 per cent will come in at the present 
rate of taxation, you will certainly bar out importations under 
the ad valorem rate. There is no justification for it on the 
ground of protection or revenue, either; but I am not trying 
to put it on the free list. I am leaving it in my motion at the 
rate that exists to-day, and I do not think any argument has 
been made showing why you should put a higher tax on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD}, and will vote. I vote “nay,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jones 
of Washington was called). The present occupant of the chair 
transfers his pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], and votes 
“ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sumtos! to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and will vote. I 
vote nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called), Transferring my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Me- 
KELLAR] to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], I will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
„nx.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES. I am authorized by my colleague [Mr. KEYES] 
to state that if present he would vote “ nay,” 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace], and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rozsryson] to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Ihave been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] ; 2 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WII AAN S]; and 

The Senator from Ohio IMr. WILLis] with the Senator from 
Obio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 48, as follows: 

YEAS—14. 
Dial Heflia Robinson Stanley 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Underwood + 
Harris Overman Simmons 
Harrison Pittmau Smith 

NAYS—43. 
Ball France McKinley Ransdell 
Brandeges Frelinghuysen. MeLean Rawson 
Broussard G ng McNary Shortridge 
Bursum Hale Moses Smoot 
Calder Johnson New Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash Newberry Sterling 
Colt dello Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Edge Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth 
Elkins ge Phipps Warren 
Ernst McCumber Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—39, 
Ashurst Gerry Myers Swanson 
orah Glass Nelson Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Walsh, Mont. 
‘row Jones, N. Mex, Owen Watson, Ga. 

Culberson Keyes Page Watson, Ind, 
Cummins King Pomerene Weller 
Dillingham Ladd Reed Williams 
du Pont McCormick Shields Willis 
Fernald McKellar Stanfield 


So Mr. UNperwoon’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree. 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Rxabixd CLERK. On page 52, line 1, it is proposed to strike 
out the word“ bars“ and insert bars, whether solid or hollow,” 
so as to read: 

8 i „ by whatever 
6 F billets and Sane alot er olid oF 
and so forth. ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like tọ ask the 
chairman of the committee on what basis they changed that 
classification. Bars could not be anything but solid or hollow, 
and they make it read “bars, whether solid or hollow.“ What 
was the cause of the change of classification? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a new product, and it is Swedish drili 
steel, and that is the way the commission desired to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know, but it is bars. It does not 
change the rate. It does not change the language materially. 
It originally read in the House “bars,” and you only add 
there “ whether solid or hollow.” They could not be anything 
but solid or hollow. 

I have no objection to the amendment, but I should like to 
find out, for my own information, why you amended the lan- 
guage. It seems to me it must mean the same thing, but if 
there is something new in the business I should like to learn it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I am informed, 
although I do not know whether this is the proper explanation 
or not, that this language was adopted in order to show defi- 
nitely that this steel is meant, and it is not to be classed as pipe 
if it is hollow. I presume that is why ft is worded in this way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for the explanation, 
because if there is any possibility of its being classed as pipe, it 
would fall under a higher rate, and I thank the committee for 
this act of justice. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 52, line 17, to strike out 
“44” and insert “1.7,” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As was explained by the Senator from 
Utah awhile ago, these steel ingots, blooms, and slabs cor- 
respond to the same thing we have just voted on in the other 
paragraph. I see no reason for the rate. When the opportunity 
affords itself, when Members of the Senate in their individual 
capacity can offer amendments, I shall suggest an amendment 
to reduce the rate provided in this paragraph, but I can not do 
it now under the rule which has been adopted by the Senate for 
the cousideration of the bill. I shall content myself at the 
present time by merely voting against this increase, which 1 
think is unnecessary. It probably makes it conform to the 
baulauce of the paragraph. I shall discuss the paragraph when 
I can really offer an amendment which is broad enough to 
cover it. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, ou page 52, in line 18, after the 
word “pound,” to strike out the figure “2” and to insert 
„29 ; in line 20, before the word “cents,” to strike out the 
figures “23” and to insert “34”; in the same line, after the 
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words “above 16,” to strike out and not above 20 cents per 
pound, 33 cents per pound; valued above 20 and not above 24 
cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued above 24 and not 
above 32 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound; valued above 32 
and not above 40 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound; valued 
above 40 cents per pound, 20” and to insert “ cents per pound,” 


‘| so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par, 304. Steel ingots, conged ingots, blooms and slabs, by whatever 
rocess made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars, whether solid or 
hollow ; shafting; pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes, not advanced 
in value or condition by any process or operation subsequent to the 
process of stamping; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds 
not in bars; alloys not specially provided for used as substitutes for 
steel in the manufacture of tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry 
sand, loam, or iron molded steel N coe 24 sheets and plates and steel 
not specially provided for; all of the foregoing valu at not over 1 
cent per pound. two-tenths of 1 cent per pound: valued above 1 cent 

and not above 11 cents r pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 

valued above 14 and not above 24 cents per pound, five-tenths of 1 
cent por pound; valued above 24 and not above 3} cents per pound, 

eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 3} and not above 5 cents 
per pound, 1 cent per pound; valued above 5 and not above 8 cents per 

pound, 1% cents per pound; valued above 8 and not above 12 cents 
per pound, 23 cents per pound; valued above 12 and not above 16 cents 

per pound, 34 cents per pound: valued above 16 cents per pound, 25 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on steel circular saw plates 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid an additional duty of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Before the question is put on that 
amendment the language that was proposed to be stricken out of 
the bill by the committee is as follows: 
and not above 20 cents per pound, 33 cents per pound; valued above 
20 and not above 24 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued above 
24 and not above 32 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound; valued above 
32 and not above 40 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound; valued above 
40 cents per pound, 20, 

It will read then: 

Valued above 16 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Which is clearly an increase in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be in one bracket, and very much less 
in another bracket. For instance, if the Senator will take the 
last bracket, valued above 32 cents per pound and not above 
40 cents, he will see that the spread between those two is 8 
cents a pound, and yet they all come in at 6 cents a pound duty. 
In other words, if they had a 31}-cent value, see how much 
easier it would be to make it 824 and get a 6-cent a pound 
duty instead of 5 cents—by the increase of a quarter of a 
cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I see how it is very much easier to esti- 
mate the rate, but this is based very much on the same value 
as was employed in the preceding paragraph. There a half a 
cent a pound was equal to something like 10 per cent ad 
valorem, and when you put it at 25 per cent here, you have 
undoubtedly increased the rate, as far as I can see, 

Mr. SMOOT. All erude steel, valued at above 30 or 40 cents, 
as provided for here, is alloy steel. It can not be otherwise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, You provide for alloys in the next 
paragraph. i 

Mr. SMOOT, That is paragraph 305; but that has been de- 
creased there from 15 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But no alloys will fall in paragraph 
304, because you have them specially provided for in another 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read paragraph 305, lie will 
find that a surtax is provided in that paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it provides for alloys. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that all steels between 
30 and 40 cents a pound have to be alloy steel. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see any reason for this in- 
crease, but I am not going to argue it to-night, because part of 
the paragraph T can not amend, according to the rule we are 
working under, and there is no use at this late hour going into 
a discussion of it, because when we come back to it a proper 
amendment can be offered to the whole paragraph. But I 
just want to say that, as I am satisfied this particular amend- 
ment pending before the Senate is a very considerable and un- 
justifiable raise, without wanting to delay the Senate at this 
time, I intend to vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 805, page 53, line 6, 
after the word “in” where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “this title“ and to insert paragraph 304“; and in line 
12, after the word “paid,” to strike out the figures “15” and 
insert 10“; so as to read: 


In addition to the rates of duty provided for in paragraph 304 on 
steel in all forms and shapes, by whatever process made, and by what- 
ever name designated, whether cast, hot or cold rolled, forged, stamped, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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lie element used in allo: vied, collected, 
paid 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In this paragraph the rate provided is 
a little higher than the rate in the present law. I do not see any 
reason shown why it should be accomplished, but the amendment 
the committee offers in the first part of the paragraph is a re- 
duction. Of course I think the Senate should agree to that 
reduction. We can not now offer a satisfactory amendment, 
and therefore will have to let the paragraph go until all the 
committee amendments are finished, and then we can propose 
a satisfactory amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 305, page 53. line 17, 
after the words “excess of,” to strike out the figures 13 and 
to insert “‘six-tenths of 1“; in line 19, after the words “ excess 

of,” to strike out the figures “14” and to insert “ six-tenths of 
1”; in line 20, after the word “ levied,” to strike out “ collected ” 
and to insert “ collected,” ; and in the same line, after the word 
“any,” to strike out “articles” and to insert “ material pro- 
vided for in paragraph 804,” so as to make the additional 
proviso read: 

Provided further, That an additional cumulative duty of $1.25 per 
pound on the molybdenum content’ in excess of six-tenths of 1 per 
cent, and 72 cents per pound on the tungsten content in excess of 
six-tenths of 1 per cent shall be levied, collected, and 
material provided for in paragraph 304 containing moly 
tungsten. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The comment I just made would apply 
to the proposed changes in lines 17 and 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now we have reached the point where 
we concluded that we would suspend for the day. 

DUTIES ON EARTHEN, STONE, AND CHINA WARE, 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a protest from the Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce against the statement of Mr. H. E. Miles, represent- 
ing the Fair Tariff League, before the Committee on Finance. 
I also ask that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 
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TRENTON a or COMMERCE, 
STACY- pam HOTEL, 


Trenton, N. J., April 14, 1922. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ee FRELINGHUYSEN: We are just in receipt of “ Part 58, 
Tariff H. R. 7456, Statement of Mr. H. E. Miles before the Committee 
on Pinance United States ean for a Just Tariff.” 

industry we desire to register a very 

iles’s reference to the pe and china- 


of Trenton's bi 


achnite 1 against Mr. 

ware industry, as quoted on pages 5252 and 5253 of pamphlet. 
“ Pottery, ae stone, and ra ware: 1 of eer in 1916, 

pre-war, $174, 00; and in 1919, $292, Fa: 

3 for the — — is 
close-knit and is believed to have 8 fixing in rather 
extreme measure. 
anywhere in the worid, while price fixin so extreme that one not — 
—— business can not buy for cash from — producers, who are tied in 
no relation to the cost of production, 

= 8 given this industry amounted to $65,000,000 in 1914 
$108, 000, which this ind says is the | east it cam prosper under. 
All thi ese e . be doubled on reaching the consumer at retail. 

the 
ame A e in 1920.“ 
st five months rep tatives of the Department of Jus- 
as has been stated by one of these oe 5 Bagg mised gare had 
issued that they must secure evidence of OEE pee 
been forthcoming, undoubtedly because ef the lack of 7 eat sufficient 
for conviction. 
the Finance. Committee this criticism of Mr. 's statement, which, 
in fairness to Trenton's leading industry, could not go unchallenged. 


Particularly do we challenge t following statement: 
ost of 
crease in these is an increase in aie 
“On plain sanitary ware the cost of au is as low here as 
th local dealers and others, with final prices to the consumer bearing 
and 1919, while the Fordney rates would give them 
‘Aga Government collected in duties $5,600,000 
in i914, $3. 3.400.000 in 1919, * 
and on been —— frayr ipa the local pottery industry, and 
this industry. To date, however, no action 3 en has 
Wa should indeed appreciate to have 7 5 bring to the attention of 
Very res lly yours, 


fa goes CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
. O. LOCHNER, Secretary: 


TARIFF BILL eee 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

ESTATE OF CAPT. JOHN W. LOVELAND, In., DECEASED. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3242) to provide for payment: of the 
amount of a war-risk insurance policy to a beneficiary desig- 


nated by Capt: John W. Loveland, jr., deceased, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Claims, Itisa claim that should 
go to the latter committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be discharged from the further consid- 
IEA of the bill and it will be referred to the Committee on 

RECESS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that there is no desire for 
an executive session, and I therefore move that the Senate take 
a recess, the recess being under the previous order until to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 9 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 26, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 25, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, Thy name is love divine, hence we 
do not fear nor tremble in Thy presence. While the day is 
sending forth the tokens of Thy infinite power, Thou hast over- 
laid them with great gentleness. O make us strong by the 
sense of Thy strength, wise by the sense of Thy wisdom, and 
better by the sense of Thy goodness. Bless all institutions 
which nurture Thy truth and care for humanity. May they 
be united in faith, hope, and charity, and work in sympathy 
with men, their duties, and their needs. In Thy holy name. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR—CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill (H. R. 4396) stabilizing the purchasing value 
of the dollar, heretofore referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, be re-referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is this with the consent of the chairman 
of both committees? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that H. R. 4396, stabilizing the purchasing value 
of the dollar, which was referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, be re-referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2263) to amend 
the Federal reserve act, approved December 23, 1913. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6523. An act for the relief of John Burke, former Trens- 
urer of the United States, for lost bonds without the fault or 
negligence on the part of said former Treasurer; 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States; 
and 

H. R. 10442. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for these 
islands,” approved August 29, 1916, as amended by an act to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. f 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on a matter relating to the business of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MON- 
DELL] asks unanimous consent to address the House. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday is Memorial Day and 
many Members expect to be away that day. In fact, they feel 
that it is rather essential that they should be. They are ex- 
pected to be at home if their homes are near enough so that 
they can be reached without too great an amount of travel. 
Those who do go home will find it difficult to return in time for 
a session on Wednesday, With those matters in mind, it is 
my purpose to suggest an adjournment from Sunday—when we 
have a meeting for a memorial service—until Wednesday, with 
the understanding that when we meet on Wednesday there will 
be an immediate adjournment until the following day. That 
arrangement does not leave us with a Calendar Wednesday next 
week, and in order that Calendar Wednesday business may be 
considered, I shall also, not as a part of the first request but 
as a further request, ask that on Thursday of next week we 
may consider Calendar Wednesday business instead of consider- 
ing it on Wednesday. 

Mr. SNELL, Can the gentleman give us any further informa- 
tion as to when he expects we may possibly look forward to 
taking three-day recesses? 

Mr. MONDELL. That depends very largely on when the 
Senate passes the Army and Navy bills. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. My information is that the Army bill will 
be passed by the Senate by the Ist of June. Of course, then it 
will have to go to conference. I do not know when they will 
be able to pass the naval bill, but, of course, it will have to go 
to conference. I should like to suggest the probability of those 
bills becoming laws about the 1st of July. 

Mr. MONDELL. We have been very hopeful that they would 
become laws sooner than that, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell us whether 
we will be in session on Saturday? 

Mr. MONDELL. An election case will 
Saturday. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The House will be in session then? 

Mr. MONDELL, The House will be in session. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman give us any idea when we 
will have a day for the Private Calendar? 

Mr. MONDELL, I hope week after next. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. IT I 
understand the geutleman from Ilinois [Mr. MADDEN], he vir- 
tually gives the House notice that so far as passing the appro- 
priation bills is concerned, it will approach the Ist of July be- 
fore the appropriation bills will become laws; and the result is, 
as we gathered from the gentleman from Wyoming some days 
ago, that there will be no recess until after the appropriation 
bills are laws. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. And that will wind up the little ball of yarn 
as far as getting a recess to go home before the Ist of July? 

Mr. MoNDELL. Of course, the House will have disposed of 
its essential program of matters now prepared, considerably 
earlier than that, but we cau not control the action of the other 
body, j 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the status, then, it is that 
the House will not undertake a recess until the appropriation 
bills become laws, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
pen] thinks it will approach the ist of July before those bills 
become laws, so we might just as well understand the situation 
now, that there is no hope of a recess 10 days from now or 
20 days from now. I think the gentleman ought to be frank 
with the House and tell us that. 


be considered on 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming is still in 


a hopeful state of mind. 

Mr. GARNER. He exists in that state of mind all the time, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MONDELL, It is a fact that so far as the House is 
concerned the entire program of our legislation might have 
been disposed of by the 1st of June. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, easy enough. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. What appropriation bills are 
still out? 

Mr. MONDELL, The Army and Navy bills have not been 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Are those the only two? 

Mr. GARNER, There are two appropriation bills in confer- 
ence, the independent offices bill and the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That makes four, then, 

Mr. GARNER. I know there is not a complete report on the 
eer offices bill or on the District of Columbia appropri- 
ation bill. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That makes two, and the Army 
and Navy bills make two more, or four altogether, Are there 
any others? 

Mr, GARNER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Post Office appropriation bill has only 
one item in controversy, and that is the matter of roads. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How long has that been in con- 
ference? ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not had any conference since the 
. us to substitute the House bill for thé Sen- 
ate 5 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I ask that question because it 
does not seem to me that one item need hold up the intelligent 
conferees for more than six weeks. 

Mr. MADDEN, We have not had a conference since then. 

Mr. MONDELL, As a matter of fact there are only two ap- 
propriation bills that are in a situation likely to cause delay. 
The other two appropriation bills can be finally acted upon very 
shortly and will be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Sunday it adjourn to meet on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Sunday next it 
Aona to meet on the following Wednesday. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Wyoming if he can give the House 
any idea as to when the Rules Committee will report upon the 
Woodruff-Johnson resolution? 

Mr, MONDELL, I am afraid I can not, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In that event, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 


BUSINESS ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business which would be in order on Calendar Wednesday next 
be in order on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that business of Calendar Wednesday next be in 
order on Thursday instead. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FILLED MILK, 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill H. R. 
8086, the filled milk bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
calls for the reading of the engrossed copy. Does the gentleman 
still desire the reading of the engrossed copy? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The Clerk read the engrossed copy of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BAN TON) there were 85 ayes and 12 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 40, 
answered “ present” 1, not Voting 140, as follows: 


YRAS—250. 
Almon Burtness Drewry Greene, Mass, 
Anderson urton Dunn Greene, Vt. 
Andrews, Nebr, Butler Dupré Griest 
Ansorge yrns, Tenn Dyer Hadley 
Anthony Cable Fairchild Hardy, Colo, 
Appleby Campbell, Kans. Fairfield Harrison 
Bacharach Campbell, Pa. aust Haugen 
Barbour Cannon Favrot Hawes 
Beedy Cantril Fenn Hawley 
Begg Carew Fish Hays 
Benham Chalmers Fisher Henry 
Bird Chindblom Fitzgerald Herrick 
Bixler Christopherson Foster Hersey 
Black Clague Freeman Hickey 
Blakeney Clarke, N. X. Fuller Hicks 
Bland, Va. Clouse Fulmer Hill 
Blanton Codd Funk Hoch 
Bowers Cole, Ohio Gahn Huddleston 
Bowling Colton Garner Hukriede 
Box Connally, Tex. Garrett, Tex. Hull 
Brennan Connolly, Pa. Gensman Humphreys 
Brig Cooper, Wis. Gernerd Husted 
Brooks, III Curry Gilbert Hutchinson 
Brown, Tenn Dallinger Glynn ames 
Browne, Wis Darrow pel sont in Jeffers, Ala. 
Bulwinkle Davis, Tenn. Graham, Johnson, Ky 
Burdick Doughton Graham, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak, 
Burroughs Dowell Green, Iowa Jones, Tex. 
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Kearns Magee Raker 
Keller Mapes Ramseyer 
Kelley, Pa Martin Ransley 
Ketcham Mead Reece 
Kiess Merritt Reed, W. Va. 
Kincheloe Michener Rhodes 
Ning Miller Ricketts 
Kirkpatrick u Riddiek 
Lissel Mon Roach 
Kleczka Montague Robertson 
Kline. N. Y Montoya Robsion 
Kline. Pa. Moore, Va. Rose 
Knutson Mor: Rosenbloom 
Kopp Mot Rossdale 
Lampert Nelson, Me. Rucker 
Lanham Newton, Minn. Sanders, N. Y. 
Larsen. Ga. Nolan Sanders, Tex. 
Larson, Minn O'Connor Sandlin 
Lawrence Ogden Schall 
Lea, Calif. Oliver Scott, Mich 
Lee, Ga. ol Scott, Tenn. 
Lee, N. Y. Osborne Shaw 
Lehlbach Overstreet Shelton 
Linebe Padgett ve 
Little Parker, N. Y. Sinclair 
London Patterson, Mo. Sinnott 
Longworth Patterson, N. J. Smith, Idaho 
on Perkins Smith, Mich, 
eClintie Petersen Snell 
MeCormick Porter Speaks 
McKenzie Pou Sprout 
McLaughlin, Mich. ringe Stengall 
McLanghlin, Nebr Purnell Stedman 
MacGregor Quin Steenerson 
Madden Radcliffe Stephens 
NAYS—40. 
Aswell Hardy, Tex, Moores, Ind. 
Bell Jacoway Newton, Mo. 
Buchanan Johnson, Miss. Norton 
Byrnes, S. C. Lankford Parker, N. J. 
Collier Lazaro Parks. Ark. 
Cris; Logan Rankin 
Dea Lowrey Rayburn 
Dominick Luce Sabath 
Echols McDuffie sson 
Hammer McSwain Stevenson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Tucker 
NOT VOTING—140, 
Ackerman Drane Kinkaid 
Andrew, Mass. Driver Kitchin 
Arentz Du: ight 
Atkeson Edmonds Craus 
Bankhead Elliott Kreider 
Barkley Ellis Kunz 
— Fea E 
n ess ayton 
Boies Fields Leatherwood 
Bond Focht Linthicum 
Brand Fordney Luhring 
Britten Frear McArthur 
Brooks, Free McFadden 
Burke French McLaughlin, Pa, 
Carter Frothinghan MePherson 
Chandler, N. X. Gallivan loney 
Chandler, Okla. Garrett, Tenn. Mann 
lark. Fla. Goodykoontz Mansfield 
Classon Gorman Michaelson 
Cockran Gould Mills 
Cole, lowa Grifin Moore, III 
Collins Hayden Moore, Ohio 
Connell Himes Morin 
Cooper, Ohio Hogan Mudd 
Copley Hooker Murphy 
oughlin Hudspeth Nelson, A. P. 
Ireland elson, J. M. 
Cramton Jefteris, Nebr. O'Brien 
Crowther Johnson, Wash. Oldfield 
Cullen Jones, Paige 
Dale Kabn Park, 
Davis, Minn. Kelley, Mich. Perlman 
Dempsey Kendall Rainey, Ala. 
Denison Senno Rainey, III. 
Dickinson Kind eavis 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


Wise 
Wright 


Sallivan 
Sweet 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tilson 
TE 


son 
vood, Ind. 
Zihlman 


Mr. Hooker (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 


Mr. Rouse (for) with Mr. Brand (against). 


Mr. A. P. Nelson (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Mr, Cullen (for) with Mr. Rainey of Minois (against). 
General pairs: 


Mr. Connell with Mr. Kitchin. 


. Moore of Illinois with Mr. O’Brien. 

. Cooper of Ohio with:Mr. Oldfield. 

. Coughlin with Mr. Fields. 

. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sears. 


Mr. Murphy with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 


Mr. Chandler of New York with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee, 
. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Evans-with Mr. Gallivan. 


Mr. Wason with Mr. Mansfield, 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr: Perlman with Mr: Drane. 

Mr, Moore of Ohio with Mr. Tague. 

Mr, Atkeson with Mr; Kindred. > 
Mr: Frothingham with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Mr: Goodykoontz with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Collins, 
Beck with Mr. Driver, 

Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Hayden, 

. Fess: with Mr. Kunz. 

. Siegel with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 
Bond with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Snyder with Mr. Upshaw. 

: McFadden with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. French with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but I find I am 
paired with my colleague, Mr. Hooger; I therefore withdraw 
my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. PERLMAN, 
was called away on pressing business. If he were here, he 
would vote “aye.” 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr: Speaker, I am requested by 
my colleague, Mr. REED of New York, to say that if he were 
present he would vote “aye.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. CRAMTON, au- 
thorized me to say that if he were here he would vote “ aye.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr: Vorst; a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN SUGAR IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint: Resolution 12, au- 
thorizing the President to require the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to take over and dispose of 13,902 
tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa calls up. a. joint 
resolution, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) authorizing the President to require 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board. (Inc.) to take over and 
dispose of 13,902 tons of sugar imported from. the Argentine Republic. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly, 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will recall that yesterday 
morning I tried to get into the Recorp, for the purpose of in- 
forming the House, a list of the bills that he proposed to call 
up, and the order in which they were to be called up under the 
rule. I thought the House and the country were entitled to 
know just how the gentleman was going to proceed. The RECORD 
this morning shows that he intended to take them up as they 
were reported, and he then proceeded to enumerate just how 
they were reported, and that he was asked by his committee to 
take them up in that order. Why. is he now varying from that 
order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee met this morning and directed 
the chairman to call up the two sugar claims first. 

Mr. GARNER. What has been the cause since yesterday to 
change the program and take up a bill which they consider of 
more importance than others? 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I will say a majority of the committee, 
not all of them. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? Does 
he contemplate the committee will change their attitude on the 
other bills, or will they continue in the order given yesterday 
after. this bill is considered? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee decided to take up the two 

bills. first, then the bird refuge bill, next the bee bill, 
next the bill defining crop failures, and after that the other 
bills on the calendar. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the Committee on Agriculture at no time until this 
morning had fixed any order for any of these bills under this 
rule. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I will say further, for the information of 
the gentleman from Texas, that when the order. of business was 
arranged about three weeks ago it was understood that the 
grain bill was not to be considered at this time, and when 


we went back into the committee this morning the recordswas 
corrected to let the record recite the facts, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
if an agreement may be reached as to limitation of the time for 
general debate? 

Mr. JACOWAY. I understood the agreement was for an 
hour and a half on a side, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that debate be lim- 
ited to three hours, the time to be controlled one-half by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp] and one-balf by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to three hours, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp] 
and one-half by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it too late to raise the question of whether 
this bill is on the preper calendar now? 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Chair thinks so. The Chair thinks the 
rule provides for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, if the committee has reported a bill and 
placed it upon the calendar of which it has no jurisdiction to 
place it, is that cured by the adoption of the rule which was 
bronght in yesterday? 

The SPEAKER. The rule was peculiar in its language and 
said “bills now on the Union or House Calendars.” The Chair 
thinks under that 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, to my surprise the gentleman from Kansas, 
as his remarks appeared this morning, says the Agricultural 
Committee has no right to report a bill on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to ask if this will permit me to have 
20 minutes time on a matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘The gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Kentucky will control the time, It is under- 
stood the time will be divided equally between those in favor 
of the bill and those opposed to it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will ask the gentleman 
from New York if it is possible for me to have 20 minutes? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The time is all taken; the gentle- 
man might ask the other side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENPRSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to inquire of the chairman if this order of 
calling up these bills was changed this morning by order of 
the committee? 3 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And otherwise the grain grading bill 
would have come up? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is, if the bills had been taken up in 
the order in which they appear upon the calendar, but under 
the program which was decided upon this morning by the 
committee 

Mr. STEENERSON. But for this action this morning the 
grain grading bill would have been called up as understood 
yesterday? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
the calendar; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, I want 
some information about the change of the order. My informa- 
tion was that the grain grading bill would come up this morning. 
and now we are informed the committee has changed the rule 
so that the sugar bill comes up. I want to know if there is any 
prospect of the grain grading bill coming up and how soon? 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘The committee has been granted three days. 
We have used one day. I take it that to-day will be used in the 
consideration of these sugar bills. Later we will have another 
day. We have quite a number of bills on the calendar—l4 in 
all. We will try to dispose of most of them. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Well, my constituents are very anxious 
in regard to it, and I want to do everything I can to get it up 
at an early day. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Iowa inform the 
House what measure would be taken up if the motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
should be voted down? What bill would he then call up? 


If they had been taken up in their order on 
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Mr. HAUGEN. According to the instructions of the commit- 
tee, the next bill would be the other sugar bill, the next would be 
the bird refuge bill, then the bee importation bill, then the bill 
defining crop failures, and after that the other bills the com- 
mittee has on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. And the grain grades bill is not on the pro- 
gram at all? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are a number of them. The order in 
which they are to be called up has not been definitely decided 
by the committee. ` 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. What is the question up for considera- 
tion at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The vote on going into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union is the one under con- 
sideration. Is there objection to the division of time? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Warp] has an hour and a half and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Kiycrenor] an hour and a half. 

The question now is, Shall the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Wasn and Mr. Jones of 
Texas) the House divided, and there were—ayes 103, noes 49. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr, Speaker, I object to the vote, and 
I raise the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. Evidently no quorum is 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees. Those in favor of the House 
resolving itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” 
Lorri opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays 136, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 156, as follows: 


YEAS—137. . 
Ansorge Fayrot Kline, N. X. Rodenberg 
Aswell Fenn Kline, Pa. ossdale 
Bacharach Fish Larson, Minn, Sanders, N. T. 
Beedy Fisher Lee, N. X. Schall 
Bese Fitzgerald Longworth Shaw 
Benham Free uce Shelton 
Bixler Freeman McCormick Shreve 
Blakeney Fuller McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 
Bland, Va. Gernerd McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith, Idaho 
Bowers Gilbert MacGregor Snell 
Brennan Glynn Madden 
Brown, Tenn, Gorman Magee Sproul 
Burdick Graham, Pa. Mapes Stephens 
Burroughs Green, Iowa Martin Swing 
Burton Greene, Mass Merritt Taylor, N. J 
Butler Greene, Vt. Michener Temple 
Byrns, Tenn, Hadley Mondell Ten Eyck 
able Harrison Montague Thom 
Campbell, Kans, Haugen Montoya Timberlake 
Campbell, Pa. Hawes Moores, Ind. Towner 
Cannon Hays Morgan Voi, 
Chalmers Henry Mott Walsh 
Chindblom Hickey Newton, Mo. Walters 
Clarke, N. X. Hicks Nolan Ward, N. Y. 
Clouse Hin Norton Watson 
Cole, Ohio Husted Parker, N. Y. Weaver 
Colton Hutchinson Patterson, N. J. Webster 
Connolly, Pa. Jacoway Perkins Wheeler 
Crowther Johnson, S. Dak. Pou White. Me. 
Darrow Kahn Purnell Williams, III. 
Dunn Ketcham Ransle: Winslow 
Dupré King Reed, W. Va. Yates 
Dyer Kirkpatrick Rhodes 
Fairfield Kissel Ricketts 
nst Kleczka Robertson 
NAYS—136. 
Ahnon Crisp Hukriede Lyon 
Anthony Curry Hull eClintie 
Appleby Dallinger James McDuffie 
tz Davis, Tenn, Jeffers, Ala. McSwuin 
Bankhead Deal Johnson, Ky. ead 
Barbour Dominiek Jones, Tex, Miller 
Bell Doughton Kearns Millspaugh 
Bird well Keller Moore, Va. 
Black Drewry Kelly, Pa. Nelson, Me. 
Blanton Fulmer cheloe Newton, Minn, 
Bowling Funk opp O'Connor 
Box Gahn Lampert en 
Brig Garrett, Tex Oliver 
Brooks, III. Gensman Lankford ne 
Browne, Wis. Graham, III. Larsen, Ga. Overstreet 
Buchanan Hammer Lawrence —— 
Bulwinkle Hardy, Colo. Parker, N. J. 
Burthess Hardy, Tex. Lea, Calif. Parks, Ark 
Byrnes, S. C. Hawley „Ga. Patterson, Mo. 
rew Ha Lineberger Porter 
Carter Herrick r, Pringey 
Christopherson Hersey Logan vin 
Collier Hoch London aker 
Cooper, Wis. Huddleston Lowrey Ramseyer 
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3 Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 


eece tea, Tincher Wingo 
Riddick Stedman Tucker Wise the resolution (S. J. Res. 12), with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 
Roach 8 888 5 ci A hg Al The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Rose trong Kani. Vinson right House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Sabath T Summers, Wash. ene A Vn Resolution 12, Which the Clerk will report. 
ers, Tex. umners, Tex. ar C. van : 
Sandlin Swank White, Kans, Young = ese pied i 
5 > esolved, etc, at the ent is authorized to require the United 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. States Sugar Equalization oa (Inc.) to take over . — the Corpora: 
Knutson Rucker tion, American ding Co., and the copartnership, B. H. Howell, Son 
& Co., a certain transaction entered into and carri on by said corpora- 
NOT VOTING—156, nee a Lo pp e 1 3 ee ge reg and as agents of 
ent of Justice an e: ent of Stat bich t i 
eaten es Euit per ge Y inyolved the purchase in the ‘Argentine Re ublic, between the 13th day 
N DAA DEA Krasa Riordan F of May, 1920, and the 22d day of May, 1920, of 13,902 tons of s 
5 Eliott Kreid cm e importation thereof into the United States and the distribution of 
ee aie EREA R eaan a portion of the sane within the United States, and to require the said 
Barkley Brann Tangle nuns United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to dispose of any of 
Beck Falrehnd sain Ryan said sugar so imported rem: undisposed of, and_to liquidate and 
Bland, Ind Fess inevwond Sanders, Ind adjust the entire transaction in such manner as may be deemed by said 
Boles’ . Fields ER lbach Scott Mi id board to be equitable and proper in the premises, paying to the corpora- 
Bona Focht Tien Saaie tion and copartnership aforesaid such sums as may be found by said 
Brand Fordne Lubri Siegel board to represent the actual loss sustained b them, or either of them, 
rieten Faster Me N Siin in said transaction, and for this purpose the resident is authorized to 
Brooks. Pa. McFadden Slem vote or use the stock of the corporation held by him, or otherwise exer- 
a 3 Mekenaſe Smith Mich cise or use his control over the said United States Sugar Equalization 
nden ARDAN cLaughlin, Pa. &Smithwick 8 and its directors, and to continue the said corporation for such 
Chandler, N. Y. 8 Alpen 1 i Snyder ine oaa may be necessary to carry out the intention of this joint reso- 
Chandler, Okla. Sareete Maloney 7 —.— 
ague arrett, Tenn. ann ness The CHAIRMAN, Under the agreement ched į 
Clark, Fla. Goldsborough Mansfield Stoll N. ag rea n the House 
Classon Good conte Michaelzon Strong, Pa ed agin of ahe Moe or 8 minutes is under the 
‘ockran 20 8 ullivan control of the gentleman m New York [Mr. Warp] and 90 
Coda PrE Grat Moore, 0 5 8 minutes in the control of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
olina Himes Morin Taylor, Ark. KINCHETORJI. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from New 
Connally, Tex. Hogan Mudd Taylor, vere York for 90 minutes. 
. Ohia Hooker i Nn AP. 8 Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, for the twin pur- 
Copley Humphreys Nelson, J. M. Tinkham poses of brevity and accuracy I have prepared a very concise 
Coughlin 8 TER oram 55 statement setting forth the reasons that have made this resolu- 
Caon oknech MUS. 8 9 volte tion necessary, and also stating a few of the reasons why I. 
Cullen Johnson, Wash. Paige Vare believe it should receive your favorable consideration. 
8 lke Mich; N wok Karly in April, 1920, the State Department learned of a sur- 
Dempsey Kendall Petersen Wason i yE pix 5 Puea in el reas ein ee was communi- 
Denison ennedy elife 8. ` ca o the Department of Justice. acute shortage existed 
1 8 : Kindred Rainey, fil. 5 in this country, with sugar retailing from 25 cents to 30 cents 
Drives Kinkaid cavis Zihlman per pound, The Department of Justice, with the cooperation of 


So the motion was agreed to, 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 

Mr. Knutson (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 


Mr. Fess (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 


Mr. Rogers (for) with Mr. Cramton (against). 
Mr. Murphy (for) with Mr. Perlman (against). 
Mr. Rainey of Illinois (for) with Mr. Bland of Indiana 


(against). 


Mr. Fairfield (for) with Mr. Andrews of Nebraska (against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Griest with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Radcliffe with Mr. Williams of Texas. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Goldsborough. 
. Volk with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Maloney with Mr. Drane. 

. McArthur with Mr. Garner. 

. Kiess with Mr. Riordan. 

. McPherson with Mr. Kunz. 

. Stiness with Mr. Cullen. 

. Morin with Mr. Brand. 
Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Sisson. 
A. P. Nelson with Mr. Cantrill. 
Michaelson with Mr. Humphreys. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 137, nays 136, 


answering “present” 2, a quorum. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a recapitulation of 


the vote. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is proper. The Clerk 


will recapitulate the vote. 
The affirmative vote was recapitulated. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, did not the roll show Mr. 


LARSEN of Georgia as having voted “yea” ? 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk made the correction there. It 


was an inadvertence. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Larsen voted “nay.” 
The SPEAKER. That has been corrected. 
The negative vote was recapitulated. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The “ yeas” have it, and the House resolves 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] will 


please take the chair. 


the State Department, acting under authority of the Lever Act, 
arranged for the importation of a large part of this surplus 
sugar to relieve this situation and to break the price. 

These departments lacked both funds and an organization to 
promptly carry out such an undertaking. Upon assurances by 
the State Department that the Argentine sugar embargo would 
be Hfted on request of the United States Government, the 
American Trading Co., of New York, with a branch office in 
Buenos Aires for 30 years, was appointed purchasing agent of 
the Department of Justice to buy and import the sugar. The 
Department of Justice then asked B. H. Howell, Son & Co., of 
New York, to distribute the sugar to a list of purchasers 
approved by it. The commission fixed by the Department of 
Justice at 1 cent per pound for each company, the testimony 
shows, was very reasonable, 

The Department of Justice, by letter dated May 11, 1920, in- 
structed the American Trading Co. to immediately buy as much 
sugar as possible, and simultaneously requested, through the 
State Department, the lifting of the Argentine embargo. 
Through inability of these departments to secure the permit 
promptly, the company was delayed more than a month and a 
half in arranging the importation of the total purchase of 13.902 
tons. Meantime much publicity was given the transaction, the 
market weakened, and when the sugar was offered in the United 
States only 5,000 tons could be sold. 

To avoid any loss the companies urged the resale in Argentina 
of the unshipped sugar, but the State Department and Depart- 
ment of Justice refused this suggestion by letter of August 2, 
1920, thus preventing such resale. On August 11, 1920, this 
Government officially offered the unshipped sugar to the Argen- 
tine Government at approximate cost, but this offer was de- 
clined. All of the sugar—13,902 tons—was brought to the United 
States and sold at a loss of approximately $2,500,000. The 
break in the market which this importation is acknowledged to 
have started saved hundreds of millions of dollars to the Ameri- 
can people, and these two Government agents should not be 
required to stand the loss incurred in performing this service. 
This measure only provides reimbursement without compensa- 
tion, and enables these agents to repay the money borrowed to 
finance the transaction. 

This resolution passed the Senate during the last Congress 
and was favorably reported to the House a few days before 
adjournment, too late to be considered. It has again passed 
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the Senate, and the Agriculture Committee, after further hear- 
ings, has again reported it to the House. During the extensive 
hearings Attorney General Daugherty and Attorney General 
Palmer appeared and urged as a matter of equity and justice 
that relief should be granted these two companies, who acted 
merely as the agents of the Government. All of these facts were 
established in the hearings, by letters, official cables, and ether 
documentary evidence. 

This bill. does not require an appropriation, but simply pro- 
vides administrative authority for the liquidation of the trans- 
action from the surplus funds of the United States Sugar Hquali- 
zation Board. This board has examined this ease and are 
unanimously im favor of relieving these companies. 

The Sugar Equalization Board, I believe, have about $9,000,- 
000 to-day in their treasury, and through the sale of sugar in 
1919, which they prefer to call a saving rather than a profit, 
laid up $39,000,000. This is a gain on the difference between 
the price they paid for sugar and the price they sold it at, which 
is thirty-eight one-hundredths of a cent. They have turned 
$30,000,000 into the Treasury of the United States, and are now 
holding the balance in their treasury, pending certain litigation 
and legislation before they can close up the board. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has made a very 
plain and concise statement of the facts. I wonder whether 
the statement of facts made by the gentleman is admitted or 
whether it is refuted in any way? 

Mr, BUTLER. Yes. Is the agency admitted? Is that in 
dispute? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The agency is not disputed by the 
Department of Justice or the Department of State. They both 
agreed to it. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Are the facts as stated by the 
gentleman practically without dispute in the record and in the 
hearings? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The facts as stated are facts taken 
in the hearings. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. The agency is admitted by both Attorneys 
General? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes; also by the ambassador in 
the Argentine. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was anybody at the hearing 
4 disputed any of the facts that the gentleman has given 

ere? 

Mr. WARD of New York. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman Stated it, but did not make it 
quite plain. Why was not this sugar sold when it was brought 
into the United States, without holding? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The market was down. That was 
what caused this terrible loss. It was sold at a great loss. 

Mr, JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr, JACOWAY. I want to state that the condition precedent 
to this was the agency conferred upon Howell and the American 
Trading Co., and the Federal Government, through this agency, 
stated that they would get a speedy lifting of the embargo 
in Argentina. Difficulty occurred in having that done, and, as 
I recall the record now, it was 1 month and 13 days before that 
was done. In the meantime sugar commenced to decline, and 
when it got to the port of New York sugar had declined and 
they were unable to sell it on the market. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairmun, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARD of New York. I yield to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask this question of the gentleman 
from New York: By whom was this agency admitted? By the 
agent of the United States? 

Mr. WARD of New York. It was confirmed by the Attorneys 
General, both Daugherty and Palmer. 

Mr. WALSH. Attorney General Palmer acted in this matter, 
did he not? x 

Mr. WARD of New York. They were appointed agents of 
the „5 ander Attorney General Palmer when he was 
in office. 

Mr. WALSH. So that it is realty the agent of the United 
States trat is admitting the agency? 


Mr. WARD of New York. Yes; if you choose to term it so. 
It is a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to call attention to the cable- 
gram from Mr. Polk to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, under date of May 13, 1920, in which the American 
ambassador is informed that the American Trading Co. has 
been appointed purchasing agent by the Department of Justice, 
and in the second paragraph of the cablegram the American, 
ambassador is instructed to bring that matter to the attention 
of the Argentine Government. The decree of the Argentine 
Government, issued June 23, 1920, mentioned the American 
eee Co. as the purchasing agent on the part of the United 

ates. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. I am going to call on the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCRELOE] to make his state- 
ment, and I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the balance of his time. He has used 11 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHEE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course there is a sharp difference of opinion in the 
Committee on Agriculture on this claim. I had the pleasure 
of signing the minority report in the last Congress, and the 
minority report in this Congress, and I still think we are right. 
To start with, I just want to show you how we can differ on 
matters that there can not be any difference about. The gentle- 
man who just preceded me [Mr. Warp of New York] stated to 
this committee that the agency was admitted, that there was 
a legal agency of the Government created to buy this sugar. 
If that is true, if there was a legal agency, it is admitted by both 
the Attorney General and by every lawyer who has had any- 
thing to do with this case that it would be a matter presenting 
itself purely to the Court of Claims and we would not be here 
considering it, It is admitted that there was no legal agency 
and that there is ne legal liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pay these claims; but on the other hand it is claimed 
by the most serious adherents of this resolution that there is 
a moral obligation on the part of the Government to pay the 
claims, and that is what you are here to consider. 

Now let me tell you a little about how they got into the 


transaction. A gentleman by the name of Franklin was at 


the Department of State and told this Mr. Polk or some other 
gentleman at the Department of State of some sugar that ex- 
isted in the Argentine. It was suggested to him that he ought 
to tell some one connected with the Department of Justice of 
that sugar. In a few days his business brought him in contact 
with the party at the Department of Justice, and he was telling 
them, and they said, “ We are trying to get people to import 
sugar from the Argentine to break the price of sugar.” But 
there was an embargo on sugar out of the Argentine at that 
time unless you would buy so many pounds of a certain kind 
of sugar and leave it in the Argentine, that you could not get 
out. By an arrangement made there this Government under- 
took to favor those gentlemen and to get that embargo raised 
in such a way that they could buy their sugar and have an 
advantage over any other man that was buying sugar and ship- 
ping it from the Argentine. And I want to say to you now: 
that this Government fulfilled every obligation in that regard, 
and that these people could have sold every pound of sugar 
that they had at a big profit had they been willing to do so, 
but the only time this company ever offered any sugar—— 

Mr. WARD of New Tork. Will the gentleman viel? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I prefer te proceed with my argument. 
The hearings will disclose that the only time they ever offered 
any sugar to the people of the Argentine was at an enormous 
profit, even greater than in the United States. 

- Mr, JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
does not want to misquote the testimony. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not intend to. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I think one brief question will clear it up. 

Mr. TINCHER. All right. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I want to ask if the Department of State 
and the Department of Justice did not tell B. H. Howell & Co. 
and the American Trading Co. that under no conditions would 
they be permitted to sell this sugar in the Argentine. becruse 
to do so would break faith with that Government, and serious 
complications would be the result? 
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Mr. TINCHER, No; they told them first that they would 
not ask for leave to sell it in the Argentine. At that time they 
told the offer they wanted to make. A short time later, though, 
this Government, through its agents and the department men, 
got leave for them to sell it in the Argentine, something that 
was not contemplated when they undertook to help them get it 
out of the Argentine. 

Now, about this 1-cent-a-pound profit. The object of having 
two companies in this was because under the Lever Act no 
company was permitted by the regulations of the Attorney 
General to make more than 1 cent a pound on sugar. But in 

order to get 2 cents a pound they had two companies here, and 
that is the only company in the United States that did that, 
and the only time that arrangement was made for that profit. 
I will tell you what they went into. They went into a deal to 
make over a million dollars out of the importing of sugar into 
the United States. y 

Whọ were they that went into this deal? If you pass this 
bill, to whom do you pay it? You will pay it to the biggest 
sugar raiser in the world, Mr. Post. Who is Mr. Post? He is 
the biggest sugar refiner in the world. He raises sugar in 
Cuba, as the hearings disclose, and is president of the biggest 
sugar-producing concern in the world. He ships his sugar to 
New Jersey and refines it and distributes it, and the hearings 
disclose that before this deal was made his company had sold 
to the people of this country more sugar than any other man in 
the world at a bigger price than was ever paid for sugar in the 
United States of America, That is the man for whose benefit 
you are taking money out of the Treasury. Oh, they say, one 
reason for voting for this bill is that the money has not got 
into the Treasury yet. They say that Mr. Glasgow is holding it 
until Congress gets through and he can give it to Post. Reilly, 
another one of these Deputy Attorney Generals, testified before 
the committee several times. He says Glasgow is doing that 
for a fee. I said, “Surely not an attorney for the Sugar 
Equalization Board, for a private fee, would not appear here 
and try to get us to pay this claim?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “he 
does not care about that. Why, when he was attorney for the 
board he took a fee over in Pennsylvania to fight the law and 
question its coustitutionality.“ That is in the record and 
undisputed. 

Since that time we have invited the Sugar Equalization 
Board to come before the committee and tell us where they 
stand and what they were doing, and with reference to the other 
claims. Let me tell you something that happened the other day. 
A business man came down from New Jersey who has identi- 
cally the same arrangement with the Government that these 
people had, only he got a lot of sugar into this country and 
sold it. He claims he had something to do with breaking the 
market. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]) asked 
him why he did not file his claim with Congress a long time 
ago. Well, he said he had a talk with Post, and Post said, “ You 
wait until I get my claim through, and then we can all get in.” 
He said that he read in the hearings what Post said, that his 
was about the only claim, and he read what Glasgow said, and 
that that was the only claim, and he then went to Post and 
said, “I am going to file my claim in Washington.” I heard a 
member of the Agricultural Committee say to another one, “ If 
we don't hurry up there will be hundreds of these claims,” 
There might as well be 5,000 with as much merit. 

Let me tell you something. I am not going to claim that the 
lobby that has been here in behalf of this claim is corrupt; 
but what is the lobby? Post is a man of influence, a man of 
wealth, a man of standing, the biggest sugar dealer in the 
world. I got a letter from a wholesale sugar man in my dis- 
trict, and he wanted me to vote for the sugar claims. There 
he was, way out there in that district, and I wondered what he 
knew about it. I went home last February and dropped in, 
and I said, “John, how did you happen to write me a letter to 
vote for the sugar claims; you don’t know anything about 
them?” He said, “I told the girl when I wrote the letter that 
you would have too much sense to pay any attention to it.” He 
said, “I had to do it because it is necessary that I have my 
standing as long as I am in the wholesale business.” That ig 
the class of letters that you get asking you to vote for these 
claims. If you are going to pay moral obligations, some of 
them have a more moral backing than this. This is the worst 
claim in the bunch. Why is it the worst claim in the bunch? 
Because the man that imported this sugar made more money 
out of sugar in 1920 than any other organization or man in the 
world, Go home to your people and tell them that you paid 
that man that produced more sugar in 1920 than any man in the 
world, when you were paying 20 cents a pound, and you paid him 
three and a half million dollars, because on his last shipment 
he lost a little money—go home and tell them that and see 


how it sounds. Talk about moral obligation, I have pretty 
nearly reached the conclusion that war is what Sherman said 
it was. There is not a wholesale sugar man in the United States 
but that when the drop came had sugar on his hands and lost 
money. There is not a retail sugar man in the United States 
but that when the drop came had sugar on his hands and lost 
money on that sugar, There is not a sugar producer in the 
United States but what some time, when the deflation came, lost 
money. Reimburse them? Because somebody has written a 
letter from some little wholesale house in your district or he 
has dropped into your office and said, Won't you vote for the 
sugar claims?” The boys that write on account of the lobby 
know that you know the reason they write them, and they 
know that the Congressmen are too big to be affected by them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is this another hold over from 
the last administration? 

Mr. TINCHER. Les; it is a hold over in a way, but it will 
not justify the Republican Party yielding to a holdup to get 
rid of a Democratic hold over. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, what happened? I can remember hundreds of farmers 
in my section of the country during the war that were ready to 
market their hogs. They started the fattening process. Along 
came an agent from the department from Washington and said 
to the local representative, We have fixed the price of grain 
and hogs, and won’t you raise fat and win the war? You can 
not lose anything; you will not only show your patriotism, but 
as we have fixed the price of feed and hogs, you will make 
money.” They took them out and fattened them, and there is 
not a farmer but that will tell you that everyone he took out 
cost him a $10 bill. Suppose they all came in and said that 
there was a moral obligation and we must pay them out of the 
Treasury. We were after money. All we were after was 
money. Now, more than that, every grain dealer in the United 
States on a certain day in July, 1917, was informed by wire 
from Washington that while you are fixing the price of wheat 
for the next year it would not affect the price of 1917. Then, 
in order to win the war you would have no question about table 
products and about breadstuffs going too high for the consump- 
tion by common people. Overnight the administration in Wash- 
ington reduced the price of that product a dollar a bushel. I 
introduced a bill to pay that moral obligation, and when we 
came to examine how much it would cost we found that it 
would cost $250,000,000. Think of it. That in the afternoon 
you hear your Government say they would not cut the price of 
$3 a bushel. The next morning you hear your Government say 
the price had been reduced a dollar. Not only that, but you 
must sell your wheat at once. Then compare this sugar propo- 
sition, this gigantic proposition that we were told is a moral 
obligation. When you come to analyze war, it is hell. No 
country can afford to select a class and attempt to recompense 
that moral obligation, and if my country does decide to do that, 
God forbid it shall pick out the sugar profiteers of America and 
start the compensation with them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know that the gentleman has 
made it quite clear the connection of whom he is speaking with 
these particular companies; who are the beneficiaries of this 
legislation ? 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, the gentleman knows it is very clear 
in the hearings. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not understand it myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman will read the hearings, it 
tells us about who he is. Of course, this company is a very 
small partnership. He is president, the biggest landlord, of 
the biggest producing company in Cuba. He is president of the 
biggest sugar-refining company in the United States. In this 
company you are going to pay to if you pass this bill; he is only 
a partner with two other little fellows. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But I understand this is a payment to 
one of these companies and not to the other. Do I understand 
he has no connection with the other? 

Mr. TINCHER. I think that is true. Both of these com- 
panies went into it to get the extra cent; they were not satisfied 
with the one cent. Let me tell you something: Post is the 
money, Post is the brains, Post is the business man and the 
man behind the gun in this connection. Franklin is a nice- 
looking and, as far as I know, a high-class gentleman, but he 
would not have gotten a claim through the committee without 
the superior brain power and ability of this distinguished gen- 
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tleman, Post. I have no personal grievance, He is an able 
man—a business man. If he can get the committee to report 
out a resolution paying a lot of money, all right. I am not 
criticizing him; but the ramifications of the sugar organiza- 
tion with which he is connected reach to every wholesale 
house in every district in the United States. I do not charge 
anything unlawful or corrupt; but I think it is only fair to 
suggest to Members of Congress that when the wholesale men 
drop you a letter, it is so that he may write Mr. Post that he 
has complied with his suggestion and request, and I am rather 
proud of my own wholesale man in my district who said to the 
girl to whom he dictated. that he knew his Member of Congress 
would have sense enough not to pay any attention to it. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, these two sugar claims are real obligations of a Demo- 
cratic administration. There is no shadow of doubt as to the 
fact of that statement. A good many things have been said 
critically on my side of the Chamber of the rule brought in 
yesterday. There is ample justification for the rule and for its 
expediting this bill. The Sugar Equalization Board has $9,000,- 
000 in its treasury and is uselessly continuing to exist. These 
years that have passed since this transaction and since the 
war are amply sufficient for the Sugar Equalization Board to 
disband and go out of existence. It is maintaining offices in 
New York and in Philadelphia; and on the 13th of April a 
resolution was passed by the Committee on Agriculture asking 
the Sugar Equalization Board to give an accounting of its 
present expenditures, and on the 19th of April the president of 
that company wrote the chairman of our committee and said 
he had the matter under consideration. 

That is six weeks ago, and this Congress should settle these 
sugar claims now one way or. the other and immediately dis- 
band that Sugar Equalization Board, for if we let it continue 
long enough it will expend the $9,000,000 in expenses. So I think 
it is necessary for the Congress to take some sort of action and 
take it now. I am for these bills for the simple reason that the 
Attorney General asked them to bring this sugar in to break 
down the high prices existing at that time. The records of the 
hearings show that one of the companies knew nothing about 
sugar. This company never handled a pound of sugar before 
or since, but it had a ship in Argentina and responded at once 
to the Department of Justice to bring in this sugar from Ar- 
gentina to down the high prices. The publicity given when 
these gentlemen agreed to bring in the sugar, the publicity so 
extended and exaggerated, that the people who were holding 
sugar in this country became alarmed and sold out and broke 
the price down and down until it was 10 cents a pound down 
before the Argentine sugar arrived in this country. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I have not the time. The obligation, whether 
right or wrong, was made by a Democratic Attorney General. 
These gentlemen responded. They are not like the other claims. 
These are not private claims. These men represented the Gov- 
ernment completely and in detail, and Attorney General Palmer 
testified to the fact before our committee, and all of his asso- 
ciates who came testified to that effect. Then came Attorney 
General Daugherty, the present Attorney General, who cor- 
roborates all that was said by the former Attorney General, 
and said that Congress was in honor bound to settle these 
claims. A Democratic Secretary of State made the same dec- 
larations. 

These are the reasons why I believe they should be settled 
and settled now. At any rate, gentlemen, there is no justifica- 
tion, as I see it, for dillydallying and for criticism and reflec- 
tions upon gentlemen who have come here honestly and sin- 
cerely. For weeks and weeks we have held hearings, and I 
have merely stated briefly what the hearings prove. There is 
no question about it. I want the Sugar Equalization Board to 
disband and cease spending the people’s money, and take a part 
of the $9,000,000 out of its treasury and settle these claims. 

It is a definite moral obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, entered into solemnly by our Government, and I believe 
it will be a sad day in this country when we come to face the 
fact that the Government of the United States fails to meet its 
obligations as it expects its citizens to meet theirs. If we are 
to have honesty in private life, how can the Government afford 
to be dishonest when its highest officials. who made the obliga- 
tion, come and testify that we owe it? The Government should 
respond and respond now. I try to meet my obligations, and I 
want my Government to meet its well-established obligations to 
private citizens, 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print this corre- 
spondence to which I have referred. 

I print the following to show the necessity of action by the 
Congress to close out the Sugar Equalization Board: 


Aprit 17, 1922, 


ualization Board, 
treet, New York City, N. V. 

My Dran Mr. Heaps: During the hearing this morning before the 
Committee on Agriculture on House Joint Resolution 284, the Lamborn 
Sugar claim, the United States Sugar Equalization Board came up for 
discussion. Mr. Aswell offered the following resolution: 

That the chairman request the head of the United States Sugar 
eo eran Board to report the names and salaries of all persons 

d by the board and other expenses incurred by it during thé past 
EMO TEN and also the balance in the Treasury to the credit of the 

This was adopted after considerable discussion. 

The Washington office of your board advises me that you are the 
proper person to whom this request should be referred. I am therefore 
writing you pursuant to the instructions contained in the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
, Chairman, 


Mr. THOMAS HEADS 
Comptroller United States Sugar E 
16 Beaver 


UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD (INC.), 
16 Beaver Street, New York City, April 19, 1922. 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, 
Ch an Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 17th 
addressed to me, requesting certain information in regard to the United 
States Sugar ualization Board, in accordance with a resolution 
n at the hearing before your committee on the Lamborn sugar 

m. 


I am having this data prepared and will forward same to you 
within the next few days. 
Yours very truly, 
THOMAS HEADS, 
Comptroller United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, at first blush, on reading the first evidence, I was 
inclined to think that there was some merit in these claims 
because of one or two communications that had passed, but on 
going into the matter thoroughly and hearing the different wit- 
nesses I came to the conclusion that it is the best organized 
raid on the United States Treasury that has ever come under 
my observation. I have read the testimony that was heard be- 
fore the Senate committee and before the former Agricultural 
Committee. Let us see what the situation is and how it hap- 
pened, how this American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell, Son & 
Co. happened to be at the State Department or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and how the Department of Justice or the 
State Department happened to be involved in this matter at all. 
Now listen: Any company could take sugar out of the Argentine 
at any time after May 22, 1920, by depositing 30 per cent of 
pilet sugar in the Argentine, so that the Argentine might control 
the situation in the event the exportation of sugar from that 
country caused the price to go wild. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I regret that I have not the time. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Ido not think the gentleman wishes to make 
a misstatement. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
man. 

Mr. JACOWAY. The gentleman made a remark there that 
anybody could take sugar out of the Argentine by depositing 30 
per cent of pilet sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Under the general order in force at 
that time; that is, after May 22, 1920. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Did not this embargo allow the 100,000 
pounds to come out of the Argentine after this contract was 
entered into with B. H. Howell, Son & Co.? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The embargo was lifted after the con- 
tract was made, but these claimants did not want to comply 
with these restrictions, and their special permit was granted 
later, whereby they did not even have to deposit the 30 per cent 
required of the other companies. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman from Texas yield 
right there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not a fact that the Argentine lifted 
the embargo the same day B. H. Howell, Son & Co. made the 
last purchase? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; May 22. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman can get his own time. 
And I hope he will go into that. 

A general order was issued on May 22, permitting any com- 
pany to take sugar out of the Argentine into this country pro- 


Certainly not. I yield to the gentle- 
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vided they deposited 30 per cent of pilet sugar. Lamborn & Co., 
a company which has a claim before the committee that has 
not been passed upon, deposited that sugar, brought the ship- 
ment in, and sold it before the market broke, to the extent that 
it had broken when these claimants brought this sugar in. The 
American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell, Son & Co. wanted to 
wait until they could get the United States Government to do 
away with the necessity of depositing 30 per cent pilet sugar. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am sorry that I have not the time. 

And in order to get that removed, in other words, to do away 
with the requirement of the depositing of that sugar, they de- 
layed several weeks, and although they bought the sugar on or 
before May 22, although they had the conversation here in the 
State Department.on May 7, the price of sugar did not break 
until July 13, long after the time within which it could have 
been brought in. So the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of State gave them satisfactory favors and concessions 
which the other companies did not have the advantage of. 

They talk about the limit of 1 cent per pound of profit on 
sugar. Every company in the United States, whether they were 
importing sugar or not, were required at that time under the 
Lever law to operate on a profit of 1 cent per pound, By some 
sort of a hocus-pocus the American Trading Co. and the Howell 
Co. got 1 cent à pound for bringing it in and another cent for 
distributing it. How they worked it I do not know, but they 
are big operators, and you know big operators have a way 
about them. Somehow they secured a double profit in addition 
to special concessions. 

Now there has been a sort of strange working by various 
parties that are interested throughout the consideration of this 
measure—a ‘sort of a lobby. You can hear the swish of their 
vanishing wings here, there, and anywhere. I heard it inti- 
mated that a certain politician from Ohio, for whom we created 
a position here, has gotten interested and has seen some of the 
Members. I do not know whether it is true or not, but I 
hare heard it. All kinds of people have been around here in 
order to get somebody to see somebody else about these sugar 
claims. 

There is no legal claim here. And this is not a party ques- 
tion. Both Attorneys General say it was a moral obligation, 
and both say there is no legal obligation. Nobody had au- 
thority to make any contract with these people. It is a pure 
question of an alleged moral obligation. I believe the sugar 
companies admit that. It is a question of adopting a policy. 
You heard the claims that were discussed by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Tincrer] that have a much more and a 
higher moral standard than these claims. The grain men, who 
before the price of grain was fixed bought wheat at $2.85 a 
bushel and the next day were required to sell at $2, lost money 
on the direct action of the Government after they had had a 
conference with Mr. Hoover beforehand in which he informed 
them that that price would not be fixed. 

Such men have a sort of kick, it seems to me. Farmers and 
grain men all over the country had the price fixed upon them 
und thereby sustained heavy losses. And there are many others. 
There are claims involving untold amounts pending now be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, to say nothing of what is 
pending before the Committee on Claims. If you are going to 
adept a policy of paying claims of the character of the ones 
before us here, you would just as well construct a new Treas- 
ury Building and get another Bureau of Engraving to get 
out the necessary bonds. You can not make fish of one and 
fowl of the other and show consistency. My friends, there 
is not an intimation in any of these transactions that the 
United States was to get a cent of profit or stand a cent of 
loss anywhere. There is no agency. They were simply licensed 
like all other sugar dealers, and the same invitation extended 
to all. No matter what happened, the Government itself was 
not to get a profit. Therefore, no matter what happened, the 
Government should not stand the loss. Nothing was ever said 
in any of these communications about it, and I ask you to go 
through and read them. Every reference to loss was made as 
the company loss. The money was furnished by the American 
Trading Co. The sugar was purchased in the name of the 
American Trading Co. The American Trading Co, was to have 
whatever profit there was and should therefore stand any loss, 
They paid in Argentina between 13 cents and 14 cents per 
pound for this sugar. According to their own figures, the total 
cost of landing in New York, including ocean freight, was just 
above 19 cents per pound. They were to sell at about 21.3 
cents per pound, so as to allow them 1 cent profit and the 
Howell Co. 1 vent per pound profit. They actually brought in 
313,909 tons, which at 2,240 pounds per ‘ton makes 31,156,000 
pounds, which meant.a profit of $311,560 to each company, or a 


total profit of $623,120 to the two companies. Where was 
Uncle Sam to come in on this deal? Oh, not at all until it 
was found there would be a sack to hold. 

As a matter of fact, is it not plausible to assume that, in 
view of the interest which Mr. Post and others had in com- 
panies which were dealing in Cuban sugars, that when they 
found the market was about to break they might desire to let 
this sugar remain in the Argentine? In fact, is it unreason- 
able to assume that these companies might want to get into 
the Argentine deal so that they might, as nearly as possible, 
control the entire sugar situation and thus delay the shipment 
from Argentina until they were ready for it to come in? 

They were to receive a double profit on all their transac- 
tions. At the same time they were to receive a concession from 
the Argentine Government whereby they were not required to 
make the 30 per cent deposit. That is one of the reasons why 
these companies happen to be here. They played the “cinch 
= a pi along. 

Now, listen. On May T they arranged to try to get this 
embargo lifted down there, On May 15, 18, and 22 aair 
sugar; tbey bought the last sugar on May 22. On that very 
date the Argentine Government issued an order permitting 
Sugar to be shipped ont provided the 80 per cent were deposited. 
This sugar could have been shipped then, but the American 
Trading Co. wanted to wait until the last restrictions should 
be removed. They wanted to avoid depositing the 30 per cent 
of pilet sugar. So they waited until June 26, when the last 
restriction was removed, Even then the sugar market did not 
begin to break until July 18. In the meantime Lamborn & Co. 
and others had come in, but these people had not. It seems 
strange that these people who waited until all the restrictions 
were removed should stand on a better footing than those who 
went ahead and complied with the conditions, 

Now, let me call attention to this fact, that these people at 
that time owned vast sugar estates in Cuba and were bringing 
in sugar from Cuba and from Java and from other places to 
sell at prices that they themselves practically fixed until the 
sugar market broke. They deliberately delayed the shipment 
of this Argentine sugar, and now they are attempting to saddle 
the loss on the United States Government. It appears that 
they miglit have held this back while they disposed of their 
other sugar. 

Why, this man Post admitted here, on page 21 of the hear- 
ings, held on February 8, 1922, that he was a director in a 
number of different sugar companies, including the Cuba-Ameri- 
can Sugar Co., and others that I bave not the time to read. 
But I will ask you to look it over and see the different com- 
panies he is interested in. They did not actually ship this 
sugar until away along in August. Does it not seem plausible 
that the company’s interest might be to hold this sugar back 
while they shipped in their other sugar on which they had no 
chance to recoup from the Government? Now, listen. The 
American people used 100,000 tons of sugar a week during this 
period of the year. 

According to the testimony here, here were 13,000 tons shipped 
in. When they were finally pinned down they had to admit 
that they did not have anything like a week's supply that they 
actually brought in from down in Argentina. Yet when they 
first came up here in the hearings this company tried to assume 
the role of a company that was not interested in the sugar 
business. On page 27, the first hearing that I attended on this 
subject, I asked Mr. Franklin— 

Does your fitm deal in sugar? 

His answer was— 

No, sir; we simply export and import. 


I asked him this question 

You imported a great deal of other sugar besides this? 

His answer was “No, sir.“ I asked him this question— 

This was all the sugar von imported in 1920? 

His answer was— 

We imported three or four hundred tons of sugar from Java, which 
was placed as a firm order. 

That is what he stated about dealing in sugar. He stated he 
did not deal in sugar at all. That is his own statement. Well, 
the company—his company—wes associated in this deal, the 
B. H. Howell & Co. imported a great deal of sugar. Also Mr. 
Post, who has much to do with the management of B. H. Howell 
& Co., is a director in about 14 other companies, many of which 
are interested in the products of sugar companies dealing in 
Cuba, Java, and elsewhere. 

This man Post, when he was presented with a copy of Who's 
Who, which shows his connection with these sugar companies, 
said, “ Sure; I never tried to make anybody believe I was not.” 
Yet the American Trading Co. was here trying to persuade the 


We do not deal in sugar at all. 
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committee that they shipped no sugar and were not interested 
in it in any way. His 3 was meant to inure to the 
benefit of both companies, or, at least, the resolution which he 
supported so provided. I say this would be an outrage upon this 
country to settle claims of this character, and in my judgment is 
an effort to unload on the United States Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I can not yield. They say the agency 
is admitted. It is not admitted. There could be no legal 
agency. Nobody had authority to enter into such contracts as 
are here sought to be established. The principal place where the 
American Trading Co. is referred to as the purchasing agent of 
the United States Government is in this cablegram from Mr. 
Polk to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires. The other 
testimony shows clearly that they were not really the purchas- 
ing agents of the United States. The State Department did 
them certain favors, and they now seek to strike the hand that 
fayored them. It is true the United States Government was 
anxious to have sugar brought in, and it did in this case just 
what was done on various propositions where an attempt was 
made to get people to obtain necessary commodities. Much has 
been said about the Government refusing to let these people 
resell in the Argentine. Of course, after the United States 
Government had asked the removal of restrictions by the 
Argentine Government for these people the State Department 
could not afford to let them resell without permission of the 
Argentine Government. 

These claims should be defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] was an appeal to passion and 
prejudice and not an appeal to reason. As an appeal to passion 
and prejudice it was a first-rate effort. But this is a question, 
I submit, that should be decided on the facts and in accordance 
with right and justice. This is, in a sense, a private claim for 
a large amount of money—$2,500,000. It is a claim which 
has been very closely scrutinized by the Congress, as every 
claim should be; but it is, I submit, a claim which will not only 
bear the closest scrutiny but which, as the result of that seru- 
tiny, will appeal to the House as a claim which should not only 
be paid in full but paid without the delay of an unnecessary 
day. - 
Oh, it is a private claim, but it is not a private claim in the 
ordinary sense. It is not a claim for compensation for services 
rendered. It is not a contractor's claim for reimbursement on 
the ground that labor costs or the cost of materials had ad- 
vanced as a result of the war. It is not a claim for losses inci- 
dent to the ordinary conduct of business. It is not a claim for 
losses due to the fault or negligence of those companies in any 
way. It is a claim for reimbursement for losses incurred in a 
Government transaction which were solely and exclusively due 
to the action of the Government of the United States itself. 

The Government of the United States, by its own specific 
action, created the condition which resulted in these losses, and 
that action was twofold: First, it failed to raise the embargo 
so that these sugars could be sold in the United States without 
loss, although that was the basic condition under which the 
work was undertaken by these companies; and, second, it re- 
fused absolutely to allow these companies to sell these sugars in 
the Argentine when they could have been sold not only without 
loss but with a splendid profit to the Government of the United 
States. Oh, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] 
said there was a lobby here. I have the highest respect and 
regard for the gentleman from Kentucky; but so far as this 
claim is concerned, of what does that lobby consist? It consists 
of one man, Mr. Walter S. Franklin, a vice president of the 
American Trading Co., the man who conducted all the negotia- 
tions with our Government. And who is Mr. Franklin? Mr. 
Franklin is the man who had charge of the transportation of 
our troops across the English Channel during the war, and after 
the armistice was signed he was the man who had entire charge 
of the bringing back of our troops from England and from 
France, so far as the Army transport service was concerned. 

He was decorated by Field Marshal Haig and given the dis- 
tinguished service order. He was decorated by France and 
given the cross of the legion of honor. He was decorated 
by the United States Government and given the distinguished 
service medal. He was a member and an officer of the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Forces; and when he has been here in 
Washington he has not practiced any deception upon anybody. 


He has been guilty of no subterfuge. He has made no mis- 
statement. He has conducted himself in every way as a gentle- 


man and as a man of honor. And that is the only lobby that 
has been here so far as this claim is concerned. 

And who are these claimants? One is the American Trad- 
ing Co. which was organized in 1857, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, trading company in the United States. It is a 
company of which every American may justly be proud, be- 
cause it has a record of spotless business integrity. The other 
company, B. H. Howell & Co., are sugar men, of course. Why 
were they sugar men? Because they were selected, not by the 
American Trading Co. but by the Government of the United 
States to distribute these sugars in the United States. And 
who could distribute these sugars intelligently and efficiently 
for the benefit of the Government except a sugar company? 

Mr. Post, of that company, on the very first day of the hear- 
ings, admitted frankly that he was a sugar man. Why should 
there be any reason for his concealing it? The Department of 
Justice would have failed in its duty if it had selected any 
kind of a company except a company with practical experience 
in the distribution of sugar to do this work for the United 
States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SINCLAIR]. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by both sides 
of this controversy that the basis of this sugar claim is a moral 
one. No one has said that it is a legal claim that this company 
has against the Government. Now, I want to say that we would 
be going far afield if we attempted to pay all the moral claims 
growing out of the war. There are thousands and thousands of 
claims throughout the country everywhere in which people 
were induced by the agents of the Government to enter into 
different lines of activity and lost money thereby. If we start 
by taking care of one moral claim, we may as well go down the 
line and take care of all of them. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes. 

Mr, LINEBERGER. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be highly inopportune and unfortunate to start in adjusting a 
moral claim of this kind, assuming that this is a moral claim, 
before paying the moral claim of adjusted compensation to the 
soidiers? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I agree heartily with the gentleman. I 
believe the highest moral obligation this Nation owes is to the 
men who offered their lives in defense of their country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WALSH. At $1.25 a day. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Now, regarding a statement on the first 
page of the majority report. It says: 

After this information had been given by that department— 

Meaning the State Department— 


to the Department of Justice, the latter decided to import some of this 
surplus sugar into the United States. 

This is hardly a fair statement. The testimony and the facts 
in the case do not show that the Government at any time de- 
cided to import sugar. Its entire activity was limited to inter- 
esting private concerns in that work. 

I believe it was the duty of the Department of Justice all the 
time to endeavor to break the corner in sugar which existed. 
There was a widespread clamor for a reduction in the cost of 
sugar, and it was presumed that the Department of Justice was 
doing all it could to that end. The American Trading Co,, in 
order to get sugar from the Argentine Government, invoked the 
aid of the State Department to have the embargo raised. While 
they were getting that embargo raised there was sugar coming 
out of the Argentine all the time, and we have the evidence 
before our committee that Lamborn & Co. and other companies 
were getting all the sugar they needed simply by complying 
with the regulations of the Argentine Government. 

Then a strong argument is made for this claim because the 
State Department refused to permit the American Trading Co. 
to sell the sugar in the Argentine. Of course, the Government 
would necessarily have to do that after it had succeeded in in- 
ducing the Argentine Government to lift the embargo as a spe- 
cial favor to this company. It would then come with poor grace 
for the United States Governnient to permit the company to 
resell the sugar in the Argentine at an increased profit. Now, 
there is no evidence that I can find of any obligation of this 
Government to stand the loss in all of the negotiations between 
the Department of Justice and the various companies that were 
induced to bring in sugar, There was no thought of loss taken 
into consideration. From the testimony of Mr. Riley, one of the 
Assistant Attorney Generals, it was clearly evident that it was 
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merely an attempt to break the sugar price, and he was using 
moral suasion to induce this company, as well as others, to 
bring in sugar. That is about all there is in the ease. I do not 
believe it to be the policy of the Government or to 
consider as binding on the Government any inducement that 
the Department of Justice may have used at that time to bring 
in the sugar. ‘The agents of the Government during the war 
were all through the country urging the people to produce more 
and more of the necessities. They went to the wheat growers of 
the Northwest, the stock raisers of the West and Southwest, 
urging them to put their products on the market, and to go 
beyond the usual and customary limit in seeding and planting, 
and the slaughtering of live stock, in order to create a surplus 
of food supplies with which to win the war. They have moral 
claims against this Government equally as valid as this one. 
In my opinion, it would take a billion dollars to pay the debt 
the Government owes the farmers. For that reason, looking 
at it as an unprejudiced and impartial juror, I can not see that 
there is any legal or moral obligation resting on the Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield five-minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

Mr. CHALMERS, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
problem is simple. Some of the authorities who were princi- 
pals in the deal differ with the gentleman from North Dakota, 
who last spoke. The Secretary of State under the former ad- 
ministration, Mr. Colby, the man who occupied the position now 
held by Charles Eyans Hughes, says that this is a just claim, 
Let me read from the hearings, and I think if gentlemen of the 
House will follow the hearings as to the responsibility of the 
Government it will not matter what the amount is. We want 
to do the square thing as between man and man. Now, listen 
to what Mr. Colby said: 

This Government would be glad to resell to the Argentine Govern- 
ment, if it so desir or on the market under its supervision, such 

uantities of sugar which have not already expo to the United 
tates— 

And so forth. 

You notice he says: 

This Government would be glad to resell. 


That would indicate that this sugar belonged to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Did the Secretary of State wish to 
mislead the Argentine Government in representing in this tele- 
gram that this was a State matter? 

The Argentine Government came back with a telegram which 
will be found in the hearings, as follows: 

MINISTRY OF HACIENDA OF THE ARGENTINE NATION 


(Exp. 2757 R-1920), 
Buenos Aires, June 23, 1920. 


8 seen the request of his excellency the ambassador of the 
United States of America regarding the necessary autborization for the 
American Trading Co., purchasing agent of the Department of Justice, 
to export 13,909 tons ef sugar of national production; and 

Considering that the Government is animated by the desire to fulfill 
satisfactorily the foregoing petition made direct by a sister nation, the 
executive power of the nation, in general agreement with the ministers, 


Niere 1. That the . permission be given to the American 
Trading Co., purchasing agent for the Department of Justice of the 
United States of America, to export to the said country 13,909 tons of 
sugar of national production. 
“ART, 2. That this be communicated, published, and filed. 
“(Signed) IRIGOYEN, 
„D. E. SALABERRY,” 

That is the way the Argentine Government regarded this; 
they were exporting it to the United States Government. Now, 
I want to give you the opinion of A. Mitchell Palmer, head of 
the Department of Justice. It is in the hearings: 

2 1 pete aa hesitation 1 = g. “ye 3 i 6 

7 it o h ~ a u 8 
—.4 fair to . — 8 es Who . to eee the eee 
for the relief of a very serious situation in the country. 

That is the opinion of the former Attorney General. It was 
known also that bis assistant, Mr. Howard Figg, was of the 
same opinion, and I wish I had time to read the hearings to 
show you what he said. Our present Attorney General, who 
came into the Government probably prejudiced against the 
claim, inasmuch as it was a problem of the former Government 
to work out, says that it is a just claim. I will say to you 
that our present Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, and perhaps 
Attorney General Daugherty, came into the Government preju- 
diced against the claim, but after listening to the testimony 
and reading the evidence in the case, they came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a moral obligation of the Government. I am 
again reading from the testimony of Mr. Daugherty : 


8 — — ane Ne of the 8 I 
ve had an opportuni somew: urriedly O go over matter. 
I think I have had two or three conferences, and I have gone over 


ou know the record better 


the record rather earefully, Of course, 
than I do. I rather think the Government, using these two companies 
the circumstances they were 


for the se they were used and under 

used, is, T think, morally, and I am quite well convinced, legally, under 
obligation to take care.of this loss, with the understanding that no 
profit is to be made by either of these companies; and from the record, 


In the hearings another official of the Government stated 
that in all probability the consumers, the householders of the 
United States, were saved a billion dollars by the corner being 
broken in this way—the corner on sugar. 

. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
exp: 5 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. RIDDICK]. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the resolu- 
tion before us, introduced by the gentleman from New York, 
is but one of several of the same character. They propose that 
certain sugar dealers shall be reimbursed with public funds 
for losses resulting from transactions they made at the sug- 
gestion of Government officials in 1919, in an effort to reduce 
the prices charged the American public for sugar at that time. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I have listened 
carefully to all the evidence presented to that committee in 
behalf of those claims, and I assure you that in my judgment 
a case has not been made. 

Early in the hearings we were told by the lawyers who ap- 
peared in behalf of the claims and by the lawyers in Congress 
familiar with the facts, that this was not a legal claim, but 
that it was a moral claim, Of course, if it were a legal claim 
the sugar people would have had it in the courts long ago. 
But they know their claim has no standing in any court in the 
land. They did take it to the Department of Justice—first be- 
fore Attorney General Palmer and later to Attorney General 
Daugherty. Then they went to the Sugar Equalization Board, 
which was one of the war-time agencies organized to look after 
sugar matters. This agency had ample funds, its members are 
lawyers and experienced sugar men, and knew the facts in this 
case. They refused relief. Now the sugar people come to Con- 
gress and ask us to dip our hands into the Public Treasury 
and hand out millions of dollars to recoup their losses in trans- 
actions they entered into of their own free will and accord, for 
the purpose of making large private gain, but which failed to 
pan out as they expected. We ought not to do it. 

One of my colleagues has just quoted Attorney General 
Daugherty as saying in his testimony before the committee that 
in his judgment this appeared to be a moral claim against the 
Government. In Mr. Daugherty's testimony before the com- 
mittee in June a year ago, he did say (see page 80 of the hear- 
ings) that he reached that opinion from the records before 
him” at that time. That was a year ago. I will say in all 
frankness that upon the record as it appeared at that time it 

fo some of the rest of us that it might be a claim 
which the Government ought to pay. But since that time many 
new facts have been brought into the record. Now, after weigh- 
ing all the evidence, my judgment as a plain farmer, and one 
who knows little of fine legal points, is that it is so far from 
being a moral claim that it is one of the most immoral, un- 
econscionable attempts to grab the taxpayers’ money I have ever 
heard of. [Applause.] 

I listened to the evidence as a jury of farmers would listen 
to a case in court, and I repeat that in my judgment a case has 
not been made. 

In 1919 the American sugar market was cornered by the sugar 
interests and prices soared to 25 cents and 30 cents a pound. 
Who were the people taking advantage of the war-time condi- 
tions and charging those profiteering prices and making those 
unreasonable profits off the American people? Was there any 
connection between those sugar profiteers and these who now 
ask millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money on the pretense 
that they have suffered sugar losses which the Government ought 
to make good to them? The record of testimony answers those 
questions and I will read it presently. 

In a nutshell, the case of the sugar claimants is this: When 
sugar prices soared so high the Department of Justice asked 
certain persons to buy cheap sugar in Argentina, to ship it 
here, and to sell it with the restriction on their profit to 1 cent 
a pound. They bought the sugar in Argentina, an embargo 
which our State Department promised to have lifted was not 
lifted, and that prevented them from shipping their sugar to 
America before the price dropped. Our Government asked 
them not to resell in Argentina, and when they finally got 
rid of their sugar they suffered a loss of between and 
$5,000,000. 
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It is true the Department of Justice did ask, not one but 
many. sugar men, to bring cheap sugar to America to reduce 
the prices. The particular company referred to in this resolu- 
tion purchased 14,000 tons of sugar, and claims it. was to have 


sold it at not to-exceed 1 cent a pound profit. That would be 
$280,000. Later investigation disclosed that two companies 
were to be involved, one to bring the sugar in and the other to 
distribute it, and each was to have 1 cent a pound profit. That 
would make a profit of twice $280,000, It was planned to pur- 
chase 70,000. tons, which would run the profit up to near the 
$3,000,000 mark’ Investigation proved the alleged 1 cent a 
pound arrangement to be fiction, and that some of these com- 
panies. were even then making profits of 5 cents and T cents a 
pound.. Let me quote the testimony on that from the record 
page. 92 of the hearings. Mr. Figg, whom I quote, was the 
Government representative in the Department of Justice who 
made whatever arrangements were made on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment: 

Mr. Rippick. As to the profit that the American Trading Co. was to 
receive, was not the original arrangement with them that they were 
to aes there and buy the sugar and have a reasonable profit, 
not 25 pan said about 1 cent a pound profit? 

Mr. Frag. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ribpick. Is it not true that that company and other companies 
who were importing were making a profit of around 3 cents a pound? 

Mr, Fiec, Some of them as h as 5 and 7 cents. 

Mr. RIDDICK. When was the first suggestion that this company should 
receive 1 cent profit rather than 3 or 5 cents? 

Mr. Fico, It was after they had purchased considerable sugar; I am 
not sure of the date. 

Mr. RIDDICK. As a matter of fact, was it not after they had a hint 
in their own minds that they might sustain a loss? 

Mr. Figd. That is possible, 

And so forth. 

Now, as to the embargo which the State Department agreed 
to have lifted. These sugar people could have shipped their 
sugar out of Argentina at any time if they had complied’ with 
certain reasonable rules that other companies were complying 
with. But in addition to the big profit they sought, they wanted 
a special advantage which the State Department promised to 
get for them but failed to get. Then this sugar company pro- 
posed to resell its sugar in Argentina, not at 1 cent a pound profit 
but at an unreasonable profit. Our representative there learned 
of this and cabled our State Department that because this sugar 
was purchased in Argentina to reHeve the situation in America 
and because the announcement of large proposed purchases 
had raised sugar prices there, it would create a bad impression 
for the American company to resell its sugar at a profiteering 
price there. That was what the State Department objected to, 
and very properly. 

Now, let these facts be kept closely in mind. These men 
who agreed to buy cheap sugar in Argentina to bring to America 
to reduce the cost of sugar for the American people were not 
novices in the sugar game. They were experienced business men 
and they knew everything about sugar from A to Z. They 
knew more about sugar than anybody connected with the Gov- 
ernment. They decided they would try to bring in sugar, but 
before doing so they sought an arrangement whereby they would 
make a profit of at least 2 cents a pound and secure a special 
advantage over other companies with the aid of our State De- 
partment. y 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIDDICK. I can not yield. 

Mr: HUSTED. I wanted to correct the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I knew he would not like to make an incorrect statement. 

Mr. RIDDICK. T ask not to be interrupted. These gentle- 
men had an arrangement with the Government whereby they 
would make tremendous profits on their transaction. As I say; 
they were not novices. In taking the evidence I asked the 
claimant myself the question if it was contemplated that the 
Government would take care of the loss if there were any loss, 
but they said, Oh, no; they were sure that there would be no 
loss,” and they admitted then that they did not expect at that 
time the Government would pay any loss. 

Let me read from the record of the testimony, near the bottom 
of page 64: 

Mr, PURNELL. What was said, if anything, about any loss which you 
might suffer? 

. Post. It did not oecur that there would have been any loss 
possible, and there would not have been if the ex license had been 
secured promptly. The grocers were mrt! 4 for it, as were also the 
eanners and manufacturers, and they had been asking the department 
to secure the sugar for them, 

Mr. Rippick. As an experienced business man, do you not know that 
where there was room for pers there might also be room for loss? 

Mr. Post, It seemed to so well protected from the fact that there 
were so many who were so glad to take it 

Mr. Rippick. Is it not a well-known business axiom that where there 
is room for profit there might also be room for loss? 

Mr. Post. It did not occur to us in this case; and we thought we 
would surely get expenses at least in doing the bush 

Me. Rippiex, I can not see how an experienced business man would 
look at such a matter as having no possibility of a loss. 


From this shrewd business man here is: full admission from 
his own lips that it was never contemplated by either party that 
an arrangement was being made whereby anybody was to be 
safeguarded by the Government against loss. 

A little further in the hearings I learned some things about 
high finance and interlocking companies that almost made me 
dizzy. I found some things about our sugar friends and their 
numerous companies and their methods of taking profits off the 
public all along the line; One man, a Mr. Post, who appeared 
before our committee, was president, as I recall, of over 40 
different sugar companies of one kind or another, all doing busi- 
ness with the American people. One company owned about all 
the producing plantations in Cuba. Another handled! the sugar 
in one way and another in some other way, and all added to the 
profits of the sugar interests. 

I charge here that while these people did suffer a: compara- 
tively small loss through one of their companies, while appear- 
ing to be interested in finding cheap sugar in Argentina in order 
to relieve the American people from the sugar profiteering price 
charged by their other companies, that other of their com- 
panies were at the same time and before making tremendous 
profits by charging these enormous prices, which were breaking 
the backs of American home owners and housewives in every city, 
hamlet, and home in our land. I will show that fact from the 
lips of Mr. Post, the sugar king, by his own admissions. Let me 
read some of the questions that I asked him in regard to this 
matter and his answers. 

Mr: WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIDDICK. I can not; my time is limited. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What page of the hearings?” 

Mr. RIDDICK. Page 25: 


Mr. Rrppick. Let me ask you a question right there. Do I under- 
stand that some of your companies were seHing sugar at the high 
profiteering prices, and at the same time your other companies sought 
to break the market and expected to make a good profit out of the trans- 
action, and then when you did not make a profit you come in here and 
ask Government to take care of your losses? Is not that the case? 

Mr. Post. We were distributing sugar at that time at about 21 cents. 
This sugar was bought particularly for canners preseryers, A 
committee of the canners came to New York and urged us to help 
them get this sugar to keep their canneries going. It did have the 
effect of breaking the price, but we were all very willing to have the 
price lowered for sugar. 


That was evasive. It did not answer my question, so I 
pressed him still further, as follows, and I read from the 
hearings : 


Mr. Rippiek. Were not your other companies selling sugar at the 
high prevailing prices? 

Ar. Post. They were selling raw sugar at the market price, what- 
ever it was; yes. And they were selling refined sugar at the mar- 
ket prices which was considerably lower tham could have been secured 
for it. 

Mr. Rrppick. Then the fact is simply that your companies were sell- 


ing sugar at profiteering prices, and at the same time you sought te 
break ti mar and expected to. make a good profit out of that trans- 
action 


Mr. Post. In the refined sugar business there was no profit at times, 
because the record art Are ons of dollars were lost by all the com- 
panies.in that — A 

Mr. der Bat at this particular time prices were extremely high? 

Mr. Post. Oh, at that time the refiners were paying very high prices 
for raw sugar, bringing a great deal of it in from Java and anywhere 
else that they could get it, and their margin of profit was very small. 

Mr. Rippicx. But I understand that some of you people were cons 
nected with the production of sugar. They were getting tremendous 
prices, were they not? 

Mr. Post. Only for a little of it, because most of the crop had been 


. Rippick. But they were getting high prices for some of it? 

Mr. Post. For a part of it; yes. 

“Yes.” He finally admitted it. 

The American people were using 100,000 tons of sugar every 
week. During the profiteering period on sugar these same gen- 
tlemen who are asking us to vote them millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money raised and imported and sold hundreds of 
thousands of tons of sugar to the American people. On the 
sugar they raised and manufactured and brought from Cuba, 
for instance, there was never any limit to the price they could 
charge. No one will ever know how great their profits were 
during the war years on their many, many large transactions 
among all their companies, but on a measly 14,000 tons they 
figure a loss of some millions of dollars, which they ask Con- 
gress to pay out of public funds as a moral obligation due them, 
The claim is not a just one against the taxpayers of the Nation, 
and Congress must not authorize it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the. committee, I was one of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture who was at first naturally prejudiced 
against this claim. I voted several times to defer the claim 
and postpone final action on it from: time to time, and even signed 
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the minority report in the Sixty-sixth Congress; not that the evi- 
dence at that time convinced me that the claim was not just, but 
certain members of the committee had said to me that they had 
something to disclose. They said, “ You act with us and hold 
this matter back, because we have some testimony that can 
be brought in after a while to show that there is something un- 
derhanded—something crooked in this transaction.” I waited 
until the final hearing was held before the committee, at which 
time a gentleman came before the committee and gave testi- 
mony on hearsay which he afterwards came in and asked to 
have stricken from the record because he admitted he knew 
nothing about it, and that what he said was utterly unfounded. 
This statement, which was withdrawn from the record, was all 
the adverse testimony that was presented in this entire 
ease. You have heard here that the American Trading Co., 
which was not in the sugar-importing business, undertook to 
import sugar at the request of the Government to break the 
price of sugar in this country. The sugar was imported, the 
price dropped, and when the American Trading Co. applied to 
sell the sugar in the Argentine to save themselves the Govern- 
ment would not let them sell it back because the State Depart- 
ment feared it might interfere with our international relations. 
Within the past 24 hours I have gone over 100 pages of letters 
and cablegrams passing between the State Department of this 
country and the Argentine, in which it appears that the Secretary 
of State refers to the American Trading Co. as the purchasing 
agent of the United States Government. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? Why did 
not the gentleman come before the committee? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. There were copies of this 
correspondence made, and I have had access to them—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But the committee passed a reso- 
lution that all the papers be referred with reference to these 
matters 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman will recall that the committee 
appointed a subcommittee, and that committee made investiga- 
tion and report. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And they failed to report what the gentleman 
is indicating. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The subcommittee did re- 
port their examination of these official documents, Two copies 
of these letters were placed in your office, and I obtained the 
correspondence from your office, 100 pages of it, and found it 
to contain exactly what I have stated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Iowa 
certainly can not say that. I was chairman of that subcommittee, 
and I reported, and I filed with your office the originals from the 
State Department, and they have all been in your possession 
for a long time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. One of the cablegrams sent 
by the Department of State to the Argentine Government con- 
tained these words: 

On the arrival in New York of these sugars they will be distributed 
by the United States Government to essential industries. 

Phrases of that kind occur throughout the correspondence, 
and the American Trading Co. is referred to repeatedly as the 
„purchasing agent of the United States Government.” 

Something has been said here about this company being 
promised a profit of 2 cents a pound instead of 1 cent, as was 
authorized to other companies. Gentlemen who say this must 
know in their hearts that they are misrepresenting the case. 
When our Government conferred with the American Trading Co. 
and asked them to export this sugar Mr. Franklin, who con- 
ducted the negotiations for the American Trading Co., said 
they had no distributing agencies. They said, We were not 
in the business of buying or distributing sugar, and if the com- 
pany imported sugar it would be necessary for the Government 
to get somebody else to distribute it.“ This the Department of 
Justice agreed to do. They negotiated with and finally secured 
the B. H. Howell, Son & Co. The Department of Justice intro- 
duced these two companies to each other. They had no inter- 
locking directorates and had never done business together be- 
fore. They were introduced to each other by the Government, 
and the Government arranged to allow 1 cent per pound gross 
commission to the American Trading Co. for buying the sugar 
and 1 cent to B. H. Howell, Son & Co. for distributing. The 
American Trading Co, used its own credit in the purchase of 
this sugar, and they are the heavy losers in the transaction. I 
challenge any man, a member of the committee or otherwise, to 
find any testimony in the record by anybody that appeared be- 
fore the committee that denies the facts that I have set forth 
here, These people were acting as the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They went ahead in good faith, and because 
of the failure of the Government to live up to its agreement 


sustained this loss, Like the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 

ASWELL], I say, for one, that it will be a sad time in this country 

when the United States Government breaks faith with its citi- 

zens in a transaction like this. 

Beta arcane Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
ere 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Not now, thank you, 

I want to emphasize the fact, gentlemen, that the American 
Trading Co. had not prior to this time dealt in sugar, and that 
they entered into this transaction at the suggestion and re- 
quest of the State Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice, and when they discovered that through the advertisement 
of these Government departments and the publicity given by 
the newspapers, to the effect that vast stores of sugar were 
coming in from the Argentine, the price broke, they asked 
permission to sell the sugar back to the Argentine Government 
for just enough to save themselves. As the gentleman from 
Ohio said, when sugar had risen in the Argentine to 20 to 25 
cents a pound, the State Department offered to sell the sugar 
still remaining down there for 16 cents a pound, when it had 
been bought at about an average of 133 cents a pound, which 
would have barely saved these companies. But they were de- 
nied that privilege. So they came before us with this loss, a 
loss which every member of the Sugar Equalization Board suys 
should be paid. Every member of the beard now says, and 
has said, that this company slrould be reimbursed. Owing to 
the fact that the board had ceased to function, they voted by 
a vote of 5 to 4 that they did not believe they had the au- 
thority to pay the claim without an act of Congress. That is 
why the claim is here. They said it should be paid by all 
manner of means, but they did not believe they could pay it 
without authority of Congress. 

And the statement put in the Recoxp by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Trvcner], on hearsay of someone, that Mr. Glas- 
gow might be getting a fee from somebody, is absolutely pre- 
posterous. Mr. Glasgow was the fifth one of that majority of 
four that voted not to allow this claim until there was action 
by Congress. And if he had had any thought of not playing 
square in the matter, if there was anything in it for him, does 
not everyone here know that he would have settled the claim 
then and there, without referring it to Congress for authority? 

Reference has been made to a certain Mr. Riley, who at a late 
hour appeared before the committee—a successor, I believe, to 
Mr. Figg. Mr. Riley was peeved over something, and while he 
had all the records in the Department of Justice and could see 
all the records in the Department of State—as I have seen them 
and others have seen them—instead of looking them over, he 
went up to New York and asked the American Trading Co. to 
turn over all the copies of their records, when he had them 
down here and could refer to them every day. Because it was 
suggested that he look over the records in Washington, he came 
before the committee and put in some adverse testimony by 
mere inference and not based on fact. So that everything that 
has been said here this afternoon directly or by way to the effect 
that something might be dark or underhanded in this transac- 
tion is absolutely without foundation. Mr. Chairman, no more 
just claim has ever been considered by any Congress than the 
one now before the House, and the resolution should pass unani- 
mously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 

from Missouri [Mr. Hays]. 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the object to this resolution is 
to reimburse certain sugar companies for losses sustained in 
1920 upon sugar they were holding when the break came in 
the high prices that had obtained for some months previous. 
The amount of loss the Government is asked to meet approxi- 
mates $2,250,000, and is based upon a transaction involving be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 tons of sugar. In April, 1920, and for 
some months earlier sugar was retailing in this country for 
prices ranging from 25 to 30 cents per pound. In that month 
the Department of State and the Department of Justice learned 
of a large surplus sugar supply in Argentina, but at that time 
there was an Argentine sugar embargo which prevented sugar 
from being shipped out of that country. 

In April of that year the United States Government invited 
the American Trading Co., of New York, to purchase a large 
quantity of Argentine sugar for shipment to this country, and 
authorized it to take a profit of 1 cent per pound. At the 
same time it invited the B. H. Howell Son & Co. to distribute 
the sugar to the American dealers at a profit of 1 cent per 
pound. Our State Department was negotiating with the Argen- 
tine Government to have the embargo lifted, and it agreed with 
these two concerns to secure a concession whereby the sugar 
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in question could be brought out of Argentina and shipped to 
the United States. Thereupon the American Trading Co. and 


the Howell Co. undertook the enterprise of bringing in this 
sugar to our markets. Some delay occurred in getting the 
embargo lifted, but on May 22, 1920, a concession was ob- 
tained by our Government whereby these concerns might pur- 
chase sugar and bring it out of Argentina within the 90 days 
following. Other delays occurred which were the fault of the 
sugar dealers themselves, and it was not until late in August 
that the sugar was shipped. In the meantime the sugar market 
in this country had declined so that the sugar in question was 
sold at-a price whereby the claimants under this resolution 
sustained a loss on the shipment amounting to $2,225,000, and 
it is for this sum that they are asking reimbursement. 

The first question that naturally arises is, Do they have a 
legal claim, or do they have only a moral claim, or do they have 
a claim without any justification whatever? When this resolu- 
tion for relief first came before our Committee on Agricul- 
ture for consideration Attorney General Palmer testified before 
the Committee on Agriculture. More recently Attorney General 
Daugherty has appeared before the committee. Representa- 
tives of the State Department have also been heard, as well as 
numerous witnesses offered by the claimants. 

It is not contended by the claimants nor by any representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice or the Department of State 
that our Government assumed any obligation to meet any loss 
these claimants might sustain in the transaction. No thought 
of loss seems to have occurred to any of the parties involved 
when the arrangement was made. Not only did the Government 
fail to guarantee against loss but it does not appear that either 
of the departments possessed any authority to make such a 
guaranty. The claimants themselves concede in fact that the 
Government is not legally liable for their losses. They are pro- 

solely on the ground of a moral obligation. If legal 
liability did exist, these claimants would not seek recovery 
through a bill in Congress, but would seek their proper remedy 
by suit against the Government in the Court of Claims, 

Then, since both proponents and opponents of this resolution 
agree that there is no legal liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the next inquiry is whether there is a moral obligation. 
The transaction between the Government and these claimants 
was not a contract whereby the claimants were to become 
agents of the Government. Under any consideration whatever 
the Government did not stand to reap a penny of profit from 
the deal. The Government, desiring to see a reduction in sugar 
prices, merely invited these men to undertake the transaction 
and offered to aid them by securing a removal of the Argentine 
embargo. The claimants were to take the profits if any should 
accrue, Even in their testimony before our committee the 
claimants did not pretend that this engagement was under- 
taken in a spirit of altruism or public charity. They assumed 
the job solely for the money they expected to make. 

Along about the same time the farmers of the country were 
invited to plant crops to capacity limit. The factories were in- 
vited to increase their output. But in that same year of 1920 
many farmers sold their crops for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. Many mills and factories and other lines of en- 
deavor had a similar experience. These farmers and other 
business men who responded to the call of the Government for 
an increase in output and who sustained loss as a result have 
precisely the same right to ask for reimbursement for their 
losses as do these sugar companies. 

Then, too, how about the wholesale houses and the retail 
dealers who were trying to accommodate their trade when the 
sugar market was at its peak? They stocked up with sugar, 
as far as they were able to buy it, in order to meet the demands 
of their customers; and when the bottom fell out of the market 
they sustained heavy losses on the sugar they held in stock. 
If the claimants under this resolution are allowed to recover, 
then every other dealer who sustained a loss might with 
equal propriety ask for relief. i 

But there is yet another angle to this question. I do not 
know the complete personnel of these claimant firms, but the 
two outstanding figures in the Howell Co. are James H. Post 
and B. H. Howell. These two men, as appears from the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Post before our committee, had been long 
engaged in the sugar business and were members and officers 
in other sugar concerns. Mr. Post had been for 20 years an 
officer in the Cuban-American Sugar Co. This company owns 
six sugar producing estates in Cuba. Mr. Howell is vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Post is president of the National 
Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, and Mr. Howell is a member 
of the firm. Both of them are interested in the Constantina 
sugar estate in Cuba and also a refinery in Louisiana. The evi- 
dence showed their connection with numerous other sugar 


plantations and sugar refining companies. Their great promi- 
nence in the sugar field had given them tremendous power in 
the determination of prevailing sugar prices. 

On September 8, 1920, I called on the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion for information as to the per capita consumption of sugar 
and was furnished a written statement by that body showing 
the average per capita consumption for a period of 10 years. 
It showed that the average use of sugar per individual in the 
United States for 10 years past had been 81.23 pounds each 
year, Mr. Post testified that the weekly consumption of sugar 
in the United States amounted to 100,000 tons of 2,240 pounds 
per ton. That means 224,000,000 pounds per week, or 32,000,000 
pounds per day. For weeks and months during 1920 the house- 
wives of America were paying from 25 to 30 cents per pound 
for sugar, and on all they bought at that price the sugar 
profiteers were robbing them of at least 15 cents per pound. 
A simple calculation in arithmetic will show that during the 
peak of sugar prices the sugar profiteers were robbing the 
American public of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 every day. 
I do not know how much of this went into the pockets of Mr. 
Post and Mr. Howell and their associates, but I do know that 
good conscience and good Americanism on their part should 
have saved the buying public immense sums of money. 

And now, when these people come to Congress asking relief 
for a loss sustained in this one transaction, which was made at 
the invitation of the Government, I think we are justified in 
considering the whole course of their dealings with the people 
whom the Government represents. That they do not have a 
legal claim is conceded; and from the four corners of the evi- 
dence I am not of the opinion that they have a moral claim. 
They do not come to court with clean hands and their claim is 
without equity. When this resolution comes to a yote I will 
vote against it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonvon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman 
what were the functions of the Sugar Equalization Board and 
why did that board act as the agent of this concession? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Because they had no authority and 
no funds. 

Mr. LONDON. No funds? 

Mr; WARD of New York. And no organization. 


Mr. LONDON. What were their functions? 
Mr. WARD of New York. To control the distribution of 
sugar. 


Mr. LONDON. And they could not make a purchase? 

Mr. WARD of New York. They had no funds or no organiza- 
tion by which to purchase. . 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me state as a further reason why they 
required prompt action. The Sugar Equalization Board, even 
though it might have had the authority—and that is the ques- 
tion—had no organization in the Argentine with which to pur- 
chase the sugar: It took quick action to bring it back here and 
break the market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon] has expired. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as ai member of the Committee on Agriculture I have given 
very careful consideration to the claim involved in this reso- 
lution,. and I have come to the undoubted conclusion that this 
claim is a highly meritorious one and should be allowed. 

I want to state briefly the salient facts in this case. In 
the spring of 1920 there was a serious sugar shortage in the 
United States. You will recall that at that time sugar went to 
25 and 30 cents a pound. President Wilson had transferred 
the authority under the Lever Act exercised theretofore by the 
Food Administration to the Department of Justice. The At- 
torney General appointed several special assistants for the 
purpose of exercising the authority that had been transferred 
to that department by the proclamation of the President. Yet 
sugar soared up to 25 and 30 cents a pound. The Attorney 
General learned, through the State Department, that there 
were something like 150,000 tons of sugar in the Argentine 
that could be obtained at a reasonable price. The Attorney 
General, ,through his special assistants, then got into com- 
munication with the American Trading Co., one of the claim- 
ants involved in this resolution; and requested them to import 
this sugar, or some of it, from the Argentine. The American 
Trading Co. had never dealt in sugar. They were novices in 
the sugar business. They at first refused to go into the busi- 
ness. The testimony shows that Howell & Co., who were asked 
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to distribute the sugar, when brought into the proposition, re- 
fused to do it, and they finally agreed to do it only as a 
patriotic duty, and they were limited in their compensation. 
They had to put in their money: they had to furnish the ships; 
they had to furnish the insurance, and they had to furnish the 
men in the Argentine to buy this sugar, and they agreed to 
limit themselves in their profit te 1 cent a pound gross, which 
probably gave them one-half a cent a pound profit, 

Now these men are held out to the House of Representatives 
as profiteers. I submit to you, genetlemen, that if anybody in 
this country at that time in that situation would import sugar 
to this country from Argentina and invest in that transaction 
$6,000,000 of his own money, and netted only half a cent a 
pound profit, he could not be classed as a profiteer, That is 
what the evidence shows in this case. 

At that time there was an embargo on sugar exports levied 
by the Argentine Government. These people could go down 
there and buy that sugar, but the Argentine Government would 
not let it go out because there was a threatened sugar shortage 
in the Argentine. Our State Department told these people, 
through the Department of Justice, to go on and buy this sugar 
and said to these people, You buy the sugar and we will have 
this embargo removed. We will guarantee that you can get 
that sugar out of Argentina. We have the promise from the 
Argentine Government.” The Argentine Government treated 
this as an importation of sugar for the Government of the 
United States. You will find it in the record. 

Our own Government, our own State Department, fell down 
on the raising of that embargo. These men bought the sugar 
at the then existing market price, and instead of the department, 
as promised the claimants, having this embargo speedily re- 
moved in Argentina, it took our State Department a month and 
a half to have this embargo removed. In the meantime the 
price of sugar fell, and these men could not get the sugar out of 
the Argentine, although they had the assurance of the State 
Department of the United States that this embargo could be 
released, 

They shipped some of that sugar up here. While it was on 
the way the price of sugar began to fall. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department spread information in this country, when 
sugar was up to 25 and 30 cents a pound, that the Government 
was taking means to import 150,000 tons of sugar from the 
Argentine. The effect of that was to break the market in the 
United States, and that fact alone inured to the benefit of the 
people of the United States, I think, in the sum of several hun- 
dred million dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, may I have one or two minutes 
more? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for one minute more, 

Mr. LONDON, On what basis 

Mr. VOIGT. I regret I can not answer a question in one 
minute, 

So that these people, these claimants, were prejudiced by the 
conduct and by the promise of the State Department of the 
United States to raise this embargo. They lost their money. 
Then these people, when they had part of the sugar down in 
Argentina and the price dropped in the United States—the price 
in Argentina was at that time 26 cents a pound—offered to sell 
this sugar that they had left in Argentina to the Argentine 
Government at 16 cents a pound, which would leave them out, 
without making a dollar and without losing a dollar, and our 
State Department refused to let them resell that sugar. They 
lost their money because our State Department failed to make 
good on raising the embargo and refused to allow them to re- 
sell the sugar down there. I will hold the Government to the 
same rule of conduct as an individual making good a moral 
obligation. It is the conduct of the Government of the United 
States that has caused this loss to these people, and there never 
was a more honorable and equitable claim presented to this 
Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 
As the time now stands the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wand] has 44 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] has 46 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KIRKPATRICK]. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorcr] this question, 
whether he agrees to the statement made by the gentleman 


I yield to the gentleman 


from Montana [Mr. Rrvrck] that at the time they entered into 
this arrangement these parties did net expect to be reimbursed 
in case of loss? i 

Mr. VOIGT. I will say this, that at that time sugar could 
be bought in the Argentine for 14 cents a pound and the price 
in this country was between 25 and 30 cents, and naturally 
there was no talk and nobody ever thought of any loss. There 
was no conversation on the subject. But our own State De- 
partment told these people, You bug the sugar and you can 
get it up here. We have the promise of the Argentine Govern- 
ment to raise the embargo so you can get it up here.” Our 
State Department. did not have the promise of the Argentine 
Government, and.it: took a month and a half to release the 
embargo, and in the meantime these people lost money. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, The gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. KINCHELOKE, I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania one minute more. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The gentleman has not answered my 
question. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Rippick] stated 
definitely that these parties testified that they did not expect 
to be reimbursed in case of loss. Is that a fact? Does the 
gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. VOIGT. There was not any talk about any expectation, 
and they never testified to any such state of facts. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Does not the gentleman think that 
the total omission of that fact from the arrangement amounts 
to an understanding that these-parties were taking the risk of 
loss in return for the profit that they expected to make? 

Mr. VOIGT. I do not think they took the risk, because from 
Start to finish they were the agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment. They were in the hands of the Government in the 
purchase, and in the agreement for the sale of this sugar. 
They were practically Government agents or factors, invest- 
ing their money on the faith of the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. In the hearing the gentleman from 
Montana asked this question: 


Mr. Rrppicwk. As experienced business men did you not know that 
where there was room for profit there might also be loss? 


Mr. Post replied— 


It did not occur to us in this case, and we thought we would surely 
get expenses, at least, in this case. 

In other words, if it did not occur to them that there was 
going to be any loss, it certainly did not occur to them to expect 
the Government to reimburse them for the loss, and therefore 
they did not expect to be reimbursed in case of loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havcen], chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to make 
an extended argument against the bill under consideration, the 
bill to reimburse the American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell 
& Sons over $2,000,000 lost by them in importing sugar from the 
Argentine. It seems to me that the facts stated in the hear- 
ings are sufficient to convince any unbiased mind that the bill 
should not pass. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorort] says that the 
Government appealed to these people as patriotic men to handle 
the sugar. The Government also appealed to millions of other 
patriotic men, It appealed to practically every farmer and 
every good American citizen to aid in carrying on the war. 
One can not claim that there is anything more than a moral 
obligation here. The Government owes that same moral obliga- 
tion to every farmer who raised wheat and sold it at the price 
fixed by the Government, which price was probably half what 
it would have been had the Government not interfered. 

One contention is that the purchase of the 13,902 tons of 
sugar was made in the name of the Government, and if so, the 
Government should be held liable for the loss. We had some 
statements touching on that, and the evidence is that nobody 
claims to have a contract with the Government and that nobody 
representing the Government had authority to enter into a con- 
tract. I refer you to page 95: 

The CHAIRMAN, What authority did that proclamation give you to 
buy or Coe or to pleases . any profit? 

. Fico. We not at any point have the power to guarantee 
against loss by that act. 


he CHAIRMAN, Did 
r. Fic. No; we di 


The time of the gentleman from Penn- 


ou have the power to buy? 
not; not as the Department of Justice. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Then you agree with Mr. Palmer and Mr. Glasgow 
that there was no power granted anywhere to purchase or to guar- 
antee against loss? 

Mr. Fico. I think that is probably true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Government have any power to purchase or 
to guarantee against loss? A 

Mr. Fidd. I think not; no, sir (p. 95). 

One contention is that the American Trading Co. was pre- 
vented by the Government from selling the sugar in the 
Argentine, and for that reason the Government should make 
up the loss, 

Mr. Franklin was asked this question: 

Why were you prohibited from selling the sugar in the Ar; entine ? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Because the ambassador and the State partment 
told us, through the Department of Justice, that it would be impos- 
sible to sell down there without causing Nlifficulties, 

Certainly no one will contend that the department should have 
aided these people at the expense of possible trouble. 

Mr. Armstrong, their attorney, said: : 

May I interrupt to say that this sugar was bought in the name of 
the United States Government, and it was the question of the United 
States Government directly selling back to the Argentine Government, 
It was a Government transaction, 

Now, what has the Attorney General to say about it? 
testimony of Attorney General Palmer is— 

I think it is very questionable whether the purchase was made in 
the name of the Government. 

So much for that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I prefer to finish my statement. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield for just à brief 
question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Just one question. I call your attention, on 
page 6 of the report, to a telegram from our State Department 
to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires— 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am going to clear that up. 

Mr. VOIGT. One second. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Go ahead. 

Mr. VOIGT. It says: 

The American Trading Co. has been appointed purchasing agent by 
the Department of State. á 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. I will refer to that. And let me quote 
you another statement by Mr. Glasgow, attorney of the Sugar 
Equalization Board : 

Mr. Guascow. And let me ask von another thing. It has been a 
long time since this transaction, and any claims ought to have 
appeared a long time ago; but if you pass any other do not leave 
any discretion with the board, if you want it paid, because I have told 
you the board will never pay out a cent other than this claim as long 
as it is not directed absolutely to do it by Congress. 

Now, these claims, the claim of the American Trading Co. and 
B. H. Howell & Sons, and the claim of De Ronde are on a par 
with thousands of other claims. Who called attention to this 
supply of sugar first? Was it the department, as alleged, that 
called attention to it? Let us take Mr. Franklin's statement of 
it. He is a member of the American Trading Co. and one of the 
claimants. What does he say about it? Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of 
Michigan asked him how did this thing start and how did it 
develop? Mr. Franklin replied: 

Well, it started exactly as I have told you. In April I told the De- 
partment of Justice that this sugar was there in the course of a con- 
versution had with the State Department. 

Evidently Mr. Franklin made the first move and not the de- 
partment, as has been suggested. 

Now, how about the guarantee? Take the testimony of Mr. 
Figg. Mr. Figg is a special attorney in the Department of Jus- 
tice. He had charge of these transactions and was the only one 
connected with it. What has Mr. Figg to say about it? He 
was asked what authority the proclamation gave, referring to 
the proclamation of the President, to buy or sell or gunrautee 
any profit? 

Mr. Figg replied : 

We did not at any point have any power to guarantee against ioss 
by that act. 

He was asked, Did you have the power to buy?” He said: 

No; we did not; not as to the Department of Justice. 

Then the question was asked: 

You agree with Mr. Palmer and Mr. Glasgow there was no power 
to purchase anywhere or guarantee against loss? 

He said: 

1 think that is probably true. 

He was asked: y 


Did the Government have any power to purchase or suarantee 
against loss? . 
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His answer was: 


I think not; no, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Figg, you stated you had no intention of buying 
the sugar? 

Mr. Fiec. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN, You do not claim you had any authority to enter 
into any agreement to buy or guarantee against loss? 

Mr. Figo. That is right (p. 96). 

How can it be stated any more definitely than that? Mr. 
Figg was acting for the Department of Justice, and should 
snow. 

There has been much said about delay. It is alleged that the 
$2,500,000 claim is due to the delay in lifting the embargo. 
Here is the testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood you to say that no agency of the Gov- 
ernment or department of the Government was in any way derelict, but 
that they all did everything they could to assist these people. 

Mr. Frec. I think the Government was trying in every way possible. 
If there was any failure anywhere on the part of the Government, it was 
through the American ambassador in Argentina, 

aS SAREE Did not the American ambassador assist them as far 
as he conid? 

Mr. Fie. It was the result of his telegrams, or cablegrams, which 
were misleading. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what way was it misleading? 

Mr. FicG. He had cabled the rtment of State that the permit 
would be issued by the Argentine vernment on the naming of the 
firm or firms to which it should be issued by the United States Govern- 
ment. When that request was made it was found that it could not be 
issued except with these restrictions, which were impossible of fulfil- 
ment (p. 97). 

What were the restrictions which were impossible of fulfill- 
ment? Exactly what was required of others—nothing more nor 
nothing less. De Ronde and others imported under the restric- 
tions without any inconvenience. Had the American Trading Co. 
made the required deposits of 30 per cent it would have had no 
trouble in importing its sugar. 

The American Trading Co. and the B. II. Howell Co. were 
not satisfied with a 2 per cent profit, or twice the profit made by 
others, but also desired to be relieved from the requirement of 
depositing 30 per cent. Who were responsible for the delay? 

Mr. Figg said in his letter to Mr. Franklin: 

After talking over with your representatives, Mr. Lynn and Mr. 
Giddings, it was deemed that your agent already on the ground should 
be advised to contract for or buy as much of the entire surplus as 
possible before any further request was made that the embargo be lifted 
as, of course, upon the general knowledge that this has been done will 
create a speculative market. 

It is clear that it was at the suggestion of the American Trad- 
ing Co. and B. H. Howell & Sous that the delay occurred, and 
not the fault of the department. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. A 

Mr. BEGG. This House has passed bills for the relief of 
miners who did not have as much of a contract as these people 
have. Is not that true? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Congress has passed bills to pay other 
claims. Some have merit. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman stick to the question? We 
undertook to compensate for monetary loss men who had im- 
plied contracts working for the Government during the war. 
Will the gentleman admit that statement? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Congress has passed claims that it ought 
never to have passed. 

Mr. BEGG. TI do not think the gentleman could dig up his 
own votes too closely when it comes to that. Now, let me ask 
another question. If these people were trying to perform a 
service for the general public in breaking the price of sugar 
from 29 cents wholesale down to 17 cents wholesale, if these 
people were bona fide trying to do that, and then if the price 
broke before they could get to cover, does not the gentleman feel 
that there could not be a more binding contract in the face of 
the letters that have been written? The gentleman is a lawyer 
and he knows that all contracts do not have to be in contract 
form. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is taking up my time. 
not responsible for the bills the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. BEGG. That is about the only way you can get time on 
this bill. [Laughter.] Will not the gentleman admit that I am 
right? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me answer the question. These people 
bought sugar and were to have a profit of 2 cents a pound, while 
others who bought it were to have only 1 cent a pound. They 
also wanted the special privilege of being relieved from making 
a deposit of 30 per cent, which others were required to make; 
in addition they were to get 2 cents a pound, while others were 
required to make the 30 per cent deposit and get 1 cent a pound. 
If it broke the price of sugar, it also bankrupted thousands of 
others. Are we uuder any moral obligation there? 
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Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question 


about that? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. For a brief question. 

Mr. RAKER. In relation to the embargo, from what source 
did the gentleman state the fact that the American Trading Co. 
and Howell were responsible for the embargo being continued? 

Mr. HAUGEN. First let me clear up the matter of agree- 
ments and profits. 

Mr. PURNELL asked: 


Was there anything said to you ir Mr. F or any other representa- 
tive of the rtment of Justice that would lead you to believe that 
the Government would take care of you in case there was a loss sus- 
tained? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand you to state that so far as the Sugar 

ualization Board is concerned, that no obligation bas been Incurred? 

r. GLascow, None, sir. 

The CHarmmMan. And that there is no legal obligation anywhere, 

though there may be a moral obligation? 
I would not want to commit 


Mr. Glasgow. That is my judgment. 
anybody else to that. 
CHARMAN. You are more familiar, 1 think. with the Food Admin- 
istration than any other man, 
Mr. Guascow. However that may be, that is my judgment (p. 32). 
Mr. Guascow. In my judgment there is no contract in the commercial 
sense of an enforcible contract at law against the Government. 


That is what he said, gentlemen. Now, there is another 
question that I put: 


The CHAIRMAN, I understand you to state that so far as the Sugar 
ualization Board is concerned no obligation has been incurred? 
r. GLascow. None, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And there is no legal obligation anywhere, though 
there may be a moral obligation? $ 

Mr. GLascow. That is yee judgment. 

Mr. Perneut (to the Attorney General). * * Do you know 
whether there was any arrangement of any kind made whereby they 
were to be protected agaiust any loss? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. No, sir (p. 49). 

* . + * „ 


Mr. Trxcuer. There was no different arrangements concerning the 
profits that these iniporters would have cn this sugar with the Depart- 
ment of Justice than the Department of Justice's effort to regulate all 
transactions in sugar—it was all the same profit? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. It was the same profit. 

Mr. TiNcuer. So they were to have the same profit other men were 
to have in handling sugar, so far as you are able to enforce your ideas 
of the Lever food control law? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. That is correct. Of course, we could not 
control all (p. 50). 

. * . . * 0 > 


Mr. TincHer, You never guaranteed these gentlemen against any 


The Arronxey GENERAL. Certainly not (p. 52). 
* * 


» » * 


I asked Mr. Franklin: 

The CHAIRMAN, Haye you a contract with the Government guaran- 
teeing you against loss? 

Mr. Franxuin, No, sir (p. 22). 

The CHAtRmMAN. Do you claim to have a contract with the Govern- 
ment made by any cial authorized to make a contract 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Only as the facts show which I am developing be- 
fore you at this time. 

550 CHAIRMAN. Do you claim to have a contract with the Govern- 
men 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, That is rather a difficult question to answer. 

* * . * * a „ 

Mr. Wand. Didn't you have an agreement specifying in some way 
the remuneration for your services? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, At the time we undertook the purchase of these 
sugars no arrangement been made for compensation for our 
services. 


That is the testimony. 
fornia. =, 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman stated this embargo was not 
raised earlier because of the fact that the American Trading 
Co. and Howell were perfectly willing for the embargo to re- 
main? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly. 
Franklin. . 

Mr. JACOWAY. The chairman does not mean to answer the 
way he did; I think the chairman is wrong. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have here Mr. Figg’s letter to Mr. Frank- 
lin, notifying him that Argentina would lift the embargo. He 
also says: 

After talking this over with your representatives, Mr. Lynn and Mr. 
Giddings, it was deemed advisable at your agent already on the 
ground should— 

What? 


should be advised to contract for or buy as much of the entire surplus 
5 5 before any further request was made that the embargo be 
ted. 


T yield to the gentleman from Cali- 


Here is Mr. Figg's letter to Mr. 
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Mr. RAKER. Then, according to that the American Trading 
Co. and their agent wanted the embargo released, so as to get 
more sugar at a cheaper price? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly; and enable them to buy sugar at 
a low price. t 

Mr. RAKER. Did the American people get the benefit of the 
cheaper price; did not the speculator get any? | 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire 
to say that in the absence of any agreement or authority to 
buy or sell sugar on the part of the Government, or to guarantee’ 
against any losses, and in the absence of any legal liability on 
the part of the Government to pay these claims, I see no just 
reason for paying out of the Federal Treasury the two and one- 
half million dollars carried in this resolution or the $2,000,000 
carried in the other two resolutions. If these three claims are 
to be paid, it goes without saying that every groceryman, every 
merchant—yes, every sugar-beet grower—who lost money on 
sugar should be reimbursed. If these moral obligations are to 
be redeemed, hundreds of thousands of others with equal if not: 
greater merit certainly should be redeemed. The committee has 
a bill before it to reimburse the farmers who lost money on the 
wheat crop in 1917 through the Government fixing the price. 
The farmers were appealed to in my State and other States to 
raise hogs and supply the country with fats. If these three 
claimants are entitled to reimbursement, then I submit to you 
that every moral claim, great or small, on a par with these 
should be satisfied. S 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Warsn, having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, sundry messages in writing 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representatives 
that the President had appreved and signed bills of the follow- 
ing titles: ti 

On May 15, 1922: f 

H. R. 4382. An act to provide for the application of the recla- 
mation law to irrigation districts, 4 

On May 20, 1922: 7 

H. R. 4069. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo. 

On May 22, 1922: 

II. R. 11645. An act making an appropriation to enable the 
Department of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds, , 

On May 24, 1922: ' 

H. R. 10329. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. i 

On May 25, 1922: ’ 

H. R. 9951. An act to amend section 22 of an act approved | 
February 14, 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian. 
tribes, and for other purposes,” for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921; and 

H. R. 11152. An act to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York. 
DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN SUGAR IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How many more speeches does the gen- 
tleman from New York expect to have? 

Mr. WARD of New York. I will use one more speech now. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Pur. 
NELL]. [Applause.] Z 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think I can say as one member of this committee that 
I have given as careful consideration to this bill as any 
member of it. I have tried as hard as it is possible for me to 
do with my limited powers to find some sufficient reason to be 
against this bill. I signed the first minority report. I did it 
because it was whispered around this Chamber and elsewhere 
that we as members of the Committee on Agriculture had not 
yet gone into the facts in connection with this case. It was 
said if a little more time was granted they could dig up the 
facts and it would disclose clearly that this is a graft, that 
these men stand in the same relation as every other American 
stood then who was asked to do something to help win the 
war, and I worked as hard as any member of the committee to 
prevent this bill being considered, because I believed there was 
something yet that the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture ought to find out. When we had exhausted every 
opportunity, when Chairman McLAuGHLIN of Michigan and 
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the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. JacowAy] and 
another member of the subcommittee went through every paper 
of the files from the State Department and the Department of 
Justice and finally reported I was absolutely convinced that this 
is a strong moral if not a legal obligation upon the part of 
the Government. [Applause.] Now stripped of all extraneous 
matters that have been brought into it, let me state briefly 
what this involves. The United States Government by and 
through its representatives in the State Department and in the 
Department of Justice, for the purpose of breaking the price 
of sugar in this country in order that it might result to the 
benefit of the people of the United States, sent the American 
Trading Co. down into the Argentine Republic to buy sugar, not 
for themselves but on behalf of the Government of the United 
States, and they went as agents for the Government. Here is 
an excerpt from a cablegram from the Acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Polk, to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires. 
How do you square this with the contention that these people 
were not acting for the Government? Let me read: 

The American Trading Co. has been appointed purchasing agent b: 
the Department of Justice, and it is being instructed by that Sener 
ment to obtain quietly as many options as possible before the market 
is aware that the embargo has been lifted in order to ayoid unduly 
high prices, otherwise it will be impossible to buy Argentine sugar. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. PURNELL. From an official communication sent by the 
State Department to our representatives in Argentina. I prefer 
not to be interrupted. The Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of State exercised supervision over this transaction, 
They not only told the American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell 
what they were to do in the Argentine Republic, but they also 
told them to whom they must sell the sugar when it was brought 
back. They fixed the amount of the profit they should have, and 
when the news was spread throughout this country that some- 
thing like 100,000 tons of sugar had been bought from Ar- 
gentina—which was a mistake, notwithstanding the press car- 
ried the report—the price of sugar began to fall in this coun- 
try, and as a result hundreds of millions of dollars were saved 
to the consumers of sugar. Immediately when the American 
Trading Co. saw they could not bring the sugar back to the 
United States and sell it at a profit they asked the Department 
of Justice and the Department of State, who had exercised 
every control over this transaction, for permission to sell that 
sugar to Argentina or in Argentina and thus save a great deal 
of money. This was certainly a very reasonable request, but 
the Department of Justice and the Department of State said 
they could not sell it but must hold it. 

Now, a great deal has been said in this debate to-day of 
other people in this country who were asked to do things for 
the Government and lost money. This bill will not be popular 
in my district, I am sure. Many of my farmers lost money, 
thousands and thousands of dollars, on hogs and grain trying 
in a big patriotic way to follow the lead of those who were 
directly charged with the conduct of the war. They, too, may 
have moral or iegal claims; if so, we will meet them when they 
are brought before us. We must decide now what we are to 
do with this one. I regard it as a meritorious proposition. 
If the Government of the United States owes to any individual 
or group in this country or elsewhere any money, I want to 
see it paid. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Crouse]. 

Mr. CLOUSH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the question of going into the committee this 
morning arose the matter was somewhat doubtful as to whether 
we would go into the committee for the consideration of this 
bill. On the original vote I cast my vote against going into the 
committee, because of the limited investigation that E have 
made of this question I was opposed to the legislation. But 
feeling that every American citizen should have the right to be 
heard by the Congress of the country, before the vote was an- 
nounced I decided to change from nay to aye and go into the 
Committee of the Whole, in order that both sides of this con- 
troversy might be presented to the membership of the House. 

Since the hearings haye been discussed both pro and con I 
have gone back to the original views that I entertained on this 
proposition, although I am not exactly in accord with any of the 
gentlemen, either the proponents of the bill or those in opposi- 
tion to it. I have heard some say that perhaps there is a legal 
obligation attached to this. Well, I deny that, and I think any 
man who will construe the correspondence, the language, the 
contract that led up to inducing these gentlemen to go to the 
Argentine and buy this sugar will be convinced that there is 
absolutely no legal obligation. I do not think that they were 
agents of the Goveriment of the United States in this transac- 


tion, but that they were rather brokers, dealing with the United 
ee and I want to try to make myself clear upon that propo- 
tion, i : 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Les. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If they were agents of the United 
States, then there is a legal obligation? 

Mr. CLOUSE. I would not concede that to be true, but they 
were not the agents of the United States, because they con- 
tracted for this material from the Argentine sugar growers in 
their own name and not in the name of the United States. 
And had they been the agents of this Government they. could 
not have contracted in their individual names. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. CLOUSE. In just a moment. 

Another reason why I say they were not the agents of the 
Government is because they did not believe they were, for what 
became of this sugar? Why, if they had been the agents of the 
United States to purchase this sugar for and on behalf of it 
the title to the sugar would have been in the United States 
Government. But these gentlemen did not so regard it, or 
otherwise they conyerted the property in violation of such an 
agreement. If they were agents of the United States Govern- 
ment, as is said by some, why did they sell the sugar themselves 
without the consent of the Government? 

Now, let us see, Mr. Chairman, another thing: I believe in 
this Congress carrying out every moral obligation that this 
administration or any preceding administration made. But is 
there a moral obligation attached to this? Well, I do not think 
there is. The whole theory of the transactions appears to me 
to be a scheme whereby they intended to protect the sugar in- 
dustries then operating in the United States and at the sume 
time make money off of the Federal Government in connection 
with the contract that they were trying to execute in the 
Argentine Republic. Who are these gentlemen? I turn to the 
hearings, and I find that Mr. Post appeared before the com- 
mittee, and, though very reluctantly, be did finally say that he 
was connected with the Cuban-American Sugar Co., and that 
this company owned six vast estates in Cuba, which were being 
used for the growing of sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minufes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, let us understand each other. 
The committee has brought in a bill to allow some rich, pluto- 
cratic speculators, who pretended to be patriotic to help the 
Government at this lute day, rob the American people. These 
big concerns had sugar up to 32 cents a pound within 15 
yards of a sugar plantation. These two big concerns that you 
are claiming helped the United States Government were hold- 
ing the purchasers of sugar, the poor people. up for 32 cents a 
pound, and they had them limited to the purchase of 2 pounds 
at a time. How can you in good conscience reach into the 
Treasury of the United States and take out of it the tax- 
payers’ money and give it to these men who were getting double 
commissions, and in the same breath will not give the cotton 
farmer a dime when you reduced his cotton, the short-staple, if 
you please, from 48 cents down to 9; when you reduced the price 
of wheat from $2.25 down to 90 cents; and the price of hogs, 
sheep, and beef cattle; when you reduced the price of wool in 
the same proportion? How is it that Congress can come up at 
this late hour and help these great, rich companies that need no 
help from any source and pretend that you do it under the 
guise that they were helping the United States Government? I 
never did indorse what the Attorney General did, although he 
was a member of my own party, when he fixed it that certain 
sugar raisers should get 18 cents x pound. They were all 
under his sanction getting 18, and the speculators getting a big 
rake-off by the time it reached the retailer, who sold sugar tu 
the consumer for 28 to 32 cents a pound, and you now pretend 
in good conscience and morality that B. H. Howell & Co., and 
the American Trading Co., and one other big concern are en- 
titled to all this money out of the pockets of the people. 
According to the evidence you are fixing to give them $4,000,000. 
Gentlemen, you can not afford to pass such a bill as this. Who 
will indorse you in this sort of a move? Will it be the plain 


Will the gentleman yield for a short 
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people who. toil from early morning until dark at night? Will 
it be the man back on the farm who begins work at daylight 
and works as long as he can see? Will it be the man or 


woman in the factory? Will it be the man in the sawmill?’ 


Will it be the man in railroad shops and the operators of rail- 
road trains? Will it be the man in the coal mine? Will it be 
the people in the office or the citizens. in moderate circum- 
stances? No. You will be indorsed by a few great big bankers 
interested in these three big sugar trading companies. You 
will be indorsed by these fellows that prey and trade on the 
people in a time of stress and war and who in peace comè and 
ask you to further rob the people and assist the rich. That. is 
what your resolution does. I hope you will vote it down. 
You know they have no legal contract or they would be in a 
court. The Attorney General and Secretary of State have no 
authority to bind this Government. It is no moral obligation 
on us. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a quorum 
present, and I raise the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of no quorum; and the Chair will count. [After 
counting.) One hundred and six Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I will ask the gentleman from New York 
if he has more than one speech remaining? 

Mr. WARD of New York. I have only one more. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself the 
balance of my time. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has 21 
minutes. 

Mr: WARD of New York. How much time have I remaining, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 24 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am sure, being a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, that I entered the hearings with an unbiased mind and 
with the sole purpose of seeking information. I am sure that 
FI sat as a member of the committee and acted in the capacity 
of a juror during the hearings, and after having heard a great 
deal of it and reading the balance I have come to my own con- 
clusion about the matter, and in the time I have I will try to 
present it to you in the same way that I would as an attorney 
presenting a case. I never saw any member of the firm of 
B. H. Howell & Co. or the American Trading Co. or the Lam- 
born people until the hearings began. I am frank to say that 
if this claim is allowed T think in fairness and justice the rest 
of the claims ought to be allowed, 

This is going to take two and one-half million dollars ont of 
the Treasury. The De Ronde claim will take $1,700,000 out of 
the Treasury, the Lamborn claim will take $570,000 out of the 
Treasury, or, in other words, you will take practically $4,000,000 
of the people’s money out of the Treasury of the United States 
to reimburse some people who entered into this scheme to buy 
up sugar from Argentina for their own individual profit. 

Now, I want to separate the State Department proposition 
from the American Trading Co., B. H. Howell & Sons, and show 
you. where they come in, Why, te hear some gentlemen you 
would think that the Department of Justice absolutely con- 
scripted these three companies to buy this sugar. Now, let me 
show you Mr. Franklin’s testimony on that proposition. 

Mr. Franklin was down at the State Department attending to 
some other private business. While he was there Mr. Franklin 
mentioned to the State Department—Mr. Franklin, mind you, 
said to the State Department that there was some surplus sugar 
in Argentina and in Java; and when he told the State Depart- 
ment about it they said, “If that is true, you go ever to the 
Department ef Justice and tell them.” Now turn to the hear- 
ings, page 20, dated January, 1921: 

Mr. MCLAUGHDIN of Michigan. Who first brought up the subject of 
S rt from the ntine? 

r. FRANKLIN. I am unable to say that. It was in connection with 
a discussion in the State Department as to duties, and we were as 
about export and import duties, and the question came up then, 
do not know but what I may have said that there were sugars in the 
Argentine and sugars in Java, etc., and so on, They suggested that we 
tell the Department of Justice about it. We told the artment of 
Justice about that transaction in April, and them heard nothing more 
from. it at all until May 7, at which time we were called: dawn here to 
the meeting. It was about April 20. as I remember it, when I was 
in Washington in connection with other matters. 

In other words, after Franklin had given the information the 
State Department requested him to tell the Department of 
Justice about it. The State Department did not: telephone ever 
to say that Mr. Franklin was coming. 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: of H 
it develop? of Michigan. How did, this; thing start and low: did 


Mr, FRANKEIN Well, it started exactly as I have told you. 
we- told, the Department of Justice that this sugar was there, 
of @ conversation, that was had with the State Department, 

So on May 7 the representatives of the American Trading Co. 
came down here and saw the Department of Justice—not Mr. 
Palmer—Mr. Figg had control of it. There was an agreement. 
The American Trading Co. and the B. H. Howell Co. went in 
together and were to receive, not 1 cent a pound like De Ronde, 
or to: receive 1 cent a pound like Lamborn, but they were to 
receive a cent a pound above each to go into this proposition. 
They went into it. T asked every witness who came on the stand 
during the weeks we were in session—and I challenge gentile- 
men on the other side to contradict it—I asked the representa- 
tives of the American Trading Co., the representatives of B. II. 
Howell Co., the De Ronde people, Lamborn, was there ever a 
word said between you and any representative of the Govern- 
ment, either the Department of Justice or the State Department, 
whether you were to be rehnbursed if you suffered any loss in 
this transaction, and every one of them said that there was not 
a word ever said. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If the gentleman will permit me to 
suggest that the testimony of Mr. Franklin is that they paid 
between 13. and 14 cents for the sugar in Argentina, and the 
total cost brought it up to 19, and the 2 cents a pound was profit 
to the two companies. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely, and not one-fourth of n cent. 
They were to get 1 cent each when the others were getting a 
cent. Now let us see how the State Department came into this 
matter. They did not make this agreement. They talk about 
an agency of the Department of Justice and these people. Why, 
an agency would involve a guaranty of some sort of profit, and 
if there was a loss some guaranty of reimbursement. They 
were licensees, if anything, of the Government. But they did 
go into it, this American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell & Co. 
Then on May 14 they bouglit 7.900 tons in Argentina, on the 
15th and 18th 8,300 more, and on May 27 1,000 tons, making 
a total of 13.200 tons. On May 22, on that very day the Argen- 
tine Government, of its own initiation, lifted the embargo on 
sugar and told every dealer in sugar; no matter from Amer- 
ica or the Fiji Islands, you have the privilege of coming here 
and buying as much as 100,000 tens of sugar, provided you 
deposit 30 per cent of what is known as pilet sugar in me 
Argentine Republie, so that if the price of sugar started up by 
reason of the exportation out of Argentina the Argentine Gov- 
ernment could protect itself. Lambern took advantage of that 
and De Ronde took advantage of that. On the 22d of May—the 
same day, as I say, when the last purchase of sugar was made 
the American Trading Co. and Howell & Co. stood together and 
said, “ No, we will not do that. We ean go and get the State 
Department of our own Government —they knew they could 
not do it themselves—“ and get an absolute embargo: raised,” 
so that they could take all their sugar out of Argentina at 
once and sell it for a profit and make millions. Now, then, 
on May 22. when they lifted’ this embargo, the price of sugar 
at that time and up to July 13 in this country was selling at 
26 cents a pound, and then it began to fall July 13. The Ameri- 
ean Trading Co. and Howell & Co: had from the 22d of May 
to the 13th of July to get their sugar out of the Argentine and 
could have sold the pilet sugar at a profit practically all of 
that time. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, 
there was shipping available at that time? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly it was available, but they 
would not ship because they wanted the State Department to 
come in and 

Mr. JACOWAY. One month and thirteen days elapsed from 
the time the embargo was raised before the State Depart- 
ment 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely, but there was not any time 
elapsed. between the time the American Trading Co. bought 
their last pound there, and the time the Argentine Government 
raised its embargo 

Mr. JACOWAY. That is the 100,000 tons. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No—when they could have brought it 
out of there, 100,000 tons, by the deposit of 30 per cent of pilet 
sugar. But they did not doit; oh, no. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have not the time. What did they 
do? They said, “ We will not abide by the Argentine embargo. 
We will just go down to the State Department of the Govern- 
ment and get them to get the Argentine Republic to lift the 
embargo entirely and do away with it.” They bought the last 
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pound of sugar on May 22, and it was in August before they 
got any of the sugar to the port of New York, and now they 
come here and say that this Government ought to reimburse 
them, and after the sugar began to take a tumble on the 13th 
day of July, after they had gotten the State Department on 
their own initiative, of their own act, to raise the embargo 
entirely, then, in order to get under cover after they had stayed 
around and would not take advantage of the embargo that was 
raised by the Argentine Goyernment, they went to the State 
Department and asked if it would not ask the Argentine 
Republic to let them resell that sugar down there. 

Would not the State Department have been in a ridiculous 
position, after the Argentine Government had recognized the 
State Department and said, “ Yes; we will raise the embargo,” 
and then after the price of sugar began to fall, if these fellows 
had gone to the State Department and said, “Let us sell the 
sugar back there.“ What would you have thought of the State 
Department? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Was there anything to prevent these 
companies selling at least 70 per cent of their sugar between 
the 23d of May and the 13th of July? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not anything on earth. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. They could have brought out 70 per 
cent? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They could have brought out 70 per cent 

of 100,000 tons if they had wanted to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question in explanation of what this means? Mr. Figg wrote 
a letter on July 29, 1920, in which he says: 

I am very sorry to inform 1 that under no circumstances conid 
the Government concur in the thought of even allowing any portion of 
this sugar to be sold in the Argentine. 

What authority did he have to prevent the sale of sugar in 
the Argentine? Was he in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. KINCHEL OE. He was in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. You do not think that he had the au- 
thority to prevent it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would not think the State Department 
would go and take back, at the instance of a private individual, 
what they said they were going to do. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Here is something which says they would 


not allow them to do it. 6 
T can not answer for Mr. Figg on that |) 


Mr. KINCHELOE. 
proposition. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Was there any power in the State Depart- 
ment to prevent anybody who controlled the sugar situation as 
stated from selling sugar, or could the department tell them 
where to sell it? 

Mr. ASWELL. In reply to the gentleman from Virginia, 
that position was assumed because those parties were agents of 
the Government for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Now they come and tell you that by 
reason of the fact that these people wanted to bring the 13,209 
tons of sugar here that they broke the sugar market and it 
went down. Why, the people of this country at that time were 
consuming 100,000 tons of sugar a day, and yet they say to 
bring 13.209 tons of sugar in here absolutely scared everybody 
to death, and that it therefore broke the market. You take 
this fellow, Mr. Post, who is one of the copartners of the 
B. H. Howell people; he made the most peculiar witness that 
T eyer heard. He is a good man, I presume. He is identified 
with 14 sugar companies in Cuba, in this country, and in Java, 
He und his associates had been bringing this sugar from Java, 
Cuba, and everywhere else, and selling it at the enormous price 
of 21 cents a pound, profiteering upon the American people, 
and yet he would have made you believe that he went into 
this for the patriotic reason of breaking the price of sugar 
and breaking down the profits of the 13 other companies with: 
which he is associated. T asked him this question: 


Mr. Kixcuetor. Mr. Post, I want to try to get your viewpoint as a 
business: man, if I can, of this transaction. I am frank to say I do 
not understand it. Of course, the purpose of the purchase of this Ar- 
gentine sugar to bring to this country was to break the market. That 
is conceded here. That was the l of it, to break the market for 
the benefit of the consumers of American. You; of course, knew that? 

Mr. Post. That was the purpose of it; yes. 

Mr. KINGHBLOR. Now, with your holdings of sugar in Cuba. and with 
the war over, eliminating the patriotic end of it, knowing that the 
purpose of buying this Argentine sugar was to break the market, I can 
not understand your 1 as a business man. I can not under- 
stand why you should go into an arrangement of that kind unless: you 
felt that the profits you would get out of this ntine purchase 
would yield a greater dividend than you would get from your sugar 
in Cuba. What was really youn pupos in. it? 

Mr. Post. In the first place B. H. Howell & Sons Co. never owned 
sate ig, we are commission merchants: 

r. KincHELOK. But the more sugar you handle the more you make? 

Mr. Post. We get a commission; yes. We had not got over the feel- 
ing of loyalty to the Government that we had in the war, and the 
fecling that we ought to cooperate in every way we possibly could. 
That may seem very steange to you, but that was our purpose. 
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I confess it does seem strange. [Laughter.] Here is a man 
who is associated with 14 sugar companies, with sugar retail- 
ing at 35 cents, with Java, Cuba, and every other country 
scoured to get every possible bit of sugar that they could in 
order to sell it to a helpless public at an enormous price, and 
yet it was a patriotic motive that prompted Mr. Post to go into 
this to get only 1 cent a pound profit, and in order to break 
the market and kill the business of the 13 other companies 
with which he was associated. That is a question for you to 
determine. I have not any more responsibility in this matter 
than you have. There has been no politics, absolutely, in this. 
Taik about patriotic motives, why, when a war comes in any 
country it is a conglomeration of inequalities. You talk about 
the sacrifices of war. 

I stood on the battle field of Chateau-Thierry in 1918 and saw 
that drive. I saw the American boys with arms shot off and 
legs cut off and eyes shot out brought back to the temporary 
hospital for treatment prior to sending them to Paris. Sacri- 
fices? There are 50,000 firesides in this country to-day around 
which there is a vacant chair, showing a sacrifice of some father 
and some mother. There are thousands more in this country 
who are maimed for life. This Government spent $24,000,000,000 
to win this war. And I thought that when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hustep] was praising Mr. Franklin that I 
would not pluck one laurel from his brow for his services to 
his country. But I will say that thousands of those that he 
brought back had empty sleeves and made a greater sacrifice 
than Mr. Franklin did in this war, [Applause.] You are for- 
getting that same American father and mother who to-day are 
grieved by reason of a vacant chair around the fireside. These 


people were feasting on 21 cents a pound for sugar and were 


making their millions, and then, not satisfied with that, they 
want this same sugar-consuming public to come and dig deeper 
down into their pockets and reimburse them to the tune of 
about $4,000,000 more. For me, as a responsible Representative 
to my constituency, I will never vote under those circumstances 
to take one dollar out of the Treasury that is put there by the 
sweat and toil of the sugar-consuming public in this country 
in order to reimburse these fellows who went in to win, when 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and three gentlemen are present—a quorum. 
: re time has expired. The Clerk will read the joint reso- 
ution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. “| 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 61, noes 52. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Warp of New York and Mr. KINCHELOE, 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes T4, 
noes. 54. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 12, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. FrrzGERALD was granted leave of 
absence for two weeks on account of business in home district. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
report prepared by the United States Bureau of Efficiency in 
compliance with the provisions of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation act approved March 3, 1917, directing the 
Bureau of Efficiency to investigate the methods of the Civil 
Service Commission and to report its findings to Congress 
through the President. 

Warren G. HARDING. 

THe Warre House, May 25, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 
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CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In conformity with the proviso of the appropriation made 
in the urgency deficiency act approved August 24, 1921, for the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, I transmit here- 
with a report of the Secretary of State, presenting the state- 
ments of the expenditures made under his direction on behalf 
of the conference. 

Warren G. HARDING, 

Tue Wuite Houser, May 25, 1922. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of State. 
ADJOURNMENT FROM SUNDAY UNTIL WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Sunday next it adjourn until 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns Sunday next it 
adjourn to meet on Wednesday. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on the joint resolution 
under consideration to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by publishing a report from Mr. 
E. E. Plummer, United States Shipping Board, on “Aids to 
shipping by the maritime nations.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania extending his remarks in the manner indicated? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is it? On the ship subsidy bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is on the subject of aids to shipping by 
maritime nations. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it in the hearings of the joint committee? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; it is not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Is it to be printed in the Recorp or to be 
printed as a public document? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; it is to be printed in the Recorp in an 
extension of remarks; it is only a small article. 

Mr. WALSH. Better have it in 8-point type or no one will 
read it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I could not hear the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is an article by Commissioner Plummer 
on the aids to shipping by the maritime nations. It is an his- 
torical article, to be printed in 8-point type. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will it not go into the joint hearings on 
this proposition? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It did not go into the hearings. It is only 
a small article and will not take up much space in the RECORD. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, it seems to me, I will say to the 
gentleman, if it is in line with these other statements that they 
have had after an extensive hearing that it ought to be incor- 
porated in the hearings before the joint committee. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is simply an historical statement of aids 
given by different nations to shipping. It is not in the hear- 
ings and has not been published anywhere. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The article is as follows: 

AIDS To SHIPPING BY THE MARITIME NATIONS, 

{By Commissioner E. C. Plummer, United States Shipping Board.] 

From the time that the Lynch Commission, created by Con- 
gress in 1870, began its work of investigating the problem of 
American shipping the fact that through national legislation 
alone could our merchant marine in the foreign trade be re- 
stored has been recognized, but so much conflicting testimony 
has been forced upon Congress whenever it has really taken 
hold of the problem for the purpose of finding a comprehensive 
solution that prier to 1920 no general shipping bill reported 
ever has become law. 

In deciding upon a course of action at this time it is of in- 
terest to note what other maritime nations have done to assist 
the establishment of their merchant fleets; and the memo- 
randum here presented contains only the statements of recog- 


[After a pause.] The 


nized authorities; the data regarding England’s subsidies, par- 
ticularly the subsidies paid by Queen Elizabeth, which “ resulted 
in large building of ships,“ and “in every direction English 
influence penetrated,” is furnished by Douglas Owen, lecturer 
at Royal Naval War College, Portsmouth, England, lecturer at 
London School of Economics and secretary of British Society 
of Nautical Research, whose statements no one will challenge. 


ENGLAND. 


The history of Great Britain’s modern merchant marine starts 
with the reign of Elizabeth. Prior to that time England's in- 
fluence upon the sea was negligible. Spain far surpassed her in 
merchant tonnage, and, says Lindsay, the great British his- 
torian of shipping: 

“While England was fighting for political freedom the Dutch 
became the real masters of the sea. They (the Dutch) were 
now at the height of their maritime glory; their merchant ships 
penetrated to every quarter of the globe, and they were able 
to grasp and keep to themselves large and valuable portions 
of the carrying trade (of England), thus laying the founda- 
tions for their wealth and greatness.” 

At that time (Elizabeth's) most English ships of burden were 
obtained by purchase at the south Baltic ports, and Raleigh 
immediately called attention to the fact that while Holland, 
“without a single tree within its own borders,” was building 
ships for them the great oaks of England were rotting to the 
ground. 

“When the English,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“were at last awakened by the advice of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and other writers who followed him to a full consciousness 
of their own strength and of their previous legislative errors, 
they, with characteristic energy, resolved to adopt the most 
effective measures then in their power to remedy existing 
evils. 

First came the direct subsidy act of Elizabeth, which pro- 
vided a bounty of 5s. per ton to encourage the building of 
merchant ships of 100 tons and upward, and for the develop- 
ment of her fisheries, and the training of seamen the eating of 
flesh upon Wednesdays and Saturdays was prohibited. The 
effect of these laws is thus concisely stated by the Britannica: 

In the time of Elizabeth England began to achieve com- 
mercial independence. Great building of ships took place, for 
which bounties were granted by the Queen, and Elizabeth set 
herself against the Hanseatic League. In every direction Eng- 
lish influence penetrated, and Englishmen before 1603 might be 
found in every quarter of the globe. $ 

No sooner had Charles ascended the throne than there came 
the law of 1626, which increased the size of merchant ships 
that should be eligible for the bounty which Elizabeth bad 
authorized, making the minimum 200 tons, and 1646 brought the 
law that none of the (English) plantations might permit their 
goods to be exported to foreign places except in English ships. 

Then came the great navigation act of 1651. Of this the 
Britannica says: Under this far-reaching act the trade be- 
tween England and her colonies and the British coasting trade 
was strictly confined to English bottoms, English owned, and 
manned substantially by English seamen. The act contained 
further provisions in support of British shipping, the effect of 
which was greatly to prejudice foreign shipping in its competi- 
tion for the British carrying trade. From the point of view of 
the Dutch, indeed, it was a vile act and order’ to be resisted 
at all costs.” 

Says Lindsay: “ The unequivocal object of this clause (quoted 
from the navigation act) was to secure te England, without, 
however, considering the interests of her colonies, the whole car- 
rying trade of the world, Europe alone excepted. England had 
how asserted the practical right to carry on her own oversea 
trade in her own ships and to obtain as much foreign trade as 
she could by her own industry and energy.” 

Then, as a special inducement for vessels to strive for the 
carrying of those cargoes which were coming from foreign coun- 
tries to England, Parliament enacted the law of 1662, which 
provided that 10 per cent of the customs duties collected on the 
vessel’s cargo should be paid to English-built ships of two and 
one-half or three decks carrying 30 guns, armed merchantmen 
being in those days the only ships that could venture with 
safety into distant seas. 

Says Meeker in his History of Subsidies: “ The effect upon 
the Dutch, who were at that time the carriers of the sea, was 
immediate and disastrous. There is no means of learning how 
much it cost Great Britain to take possession of her foreign and 
colonial trade in this manner, Directly or indirectly the costs 
were enormous, but the results were tremendous, and no one 
can maintain that the end did not justify the means.” 

Says Lindsay: “It is undeniable that from the date of these 
laws the merchant navy of England steadily increased, and that 
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soon afterwards the power over the seas previously claimed by 
the Dutch was permanently transferred to the English.” 

Says the Britannica: “As a result of the navigation act and 
its successful maintenance a great increase had taken place in 
English tonnage, which in 1688 was said to be nearly double 
that of 1666.” 

Thus England became the commercial mistress of the seas, 
a position she has maintained to this day. 

GERMANY, 

No sooner had the German Empire become firmly established 
than the need of a German merchant marine became obvious to 
her statesmen, and Bismarck made these declarations: “The 
merchant service is the handmaid of all other industries, of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce,” and “ on the day when 
the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will 
be struck at all the industries of the country.” 

Says the Britannica: “ Unwilling that the profit of carrying 

her great and increasing trade should be reached by foreign 
bottoms, Germany turned herself to shipowning and shipbuild- 
ing, and with remarkable success. So great, indeed, was this 
success that important lines of German steamships rapidly 
grew up as competitors with British and other lines in foreign 
trades. Both in bringing home raw materials and in enabling 
German manufacturers to send their products to foreign con- 
sumers at low rates of freight, the German shipping was now 
greatly increasing the national prosperity. In return the State 
negiected nothing which would promote the success of its indus- 
trial centers in their competition for foreign markets or which 
would assist the development of the national shipping. Rates 
of carriage from inland centers to the shipping ports were, in 
the case of goods intended for shipment by German vessels, 
considerably reduced by the State railways; and whereas in 
Great Britain shipping subsidies or subvention are granted 
essentially if not solely for services to be rendered, in Germany 
the granting of subsidies has also in view the development of 
the national shipping. The notable growth in Germany’s trade 
and shipping is, in fact, believed to-be in no small degree at- 
tributable to a system of subsidies in conjunction with prefer- 
ential railway rates on German goods dispatched for shipment 
under through“ bills of lading under the national flag.” 

The thoroughness with which every Government regulation 
was employed to force business into German vessels, even to 
what was practically the forcing not only of emigrants from 
the Empire but any emigrants who happened to pass through 
Germany to travel on German ships, was typical of that people, 
and an idea of the differing rates of duties and transportation 
charges favoring those ships may be obtained from the tables 
appearing in the Further Reports of Her Majesty's Representa- 
tives of July, 1898. 

The result was that within a generation Germany developed 
a magnificent steam fleet of more than 5,000,000 gross tons. 

`” JAPAN. 


In 1885 the statesmen of Japan began their study of the prob- 
lem. Japan had labor far cheaper than any other nation at- 
temping maritime activities; and she had a great field open to 
her operations in the Pacific, because American ships had at 
that time been largely driven from the sea; yet those Japanese 
statesmen found, after 11 years of investigation, that in order to 
establish their shipping they must give a Government subsidy 
to assist in building the hulls of their ocean-going steamships, 
another subsidy to help build the engines for those subsidy- 
aided hulls, and then pay a per mileage bounty on specified 
lines to help operate those subsidy-assistech ships. 

The result is history. In 18 years Japan established herself 
in the foreign trade and created a fleet of which she is justly 
proud. 

Of course, there is always an opportunity for those who wish 
to argue to say that Japan could have acquired her shipping 
in some other way, but the fact remains that she never did 
acquire it in any other way, and that this way was the one way 
which her statesmen decided, after 11 -years of investigation 
and tentative legislation, was the only effective one. 

How that final act of 1896 came into being and its general 
nature is thus stated by the Britannica: “Determined that 
when the crucial moment came she should not be found with- 
out ample means for transporting her enemies, the Government, 
under the leadership of Prince Ito and with the consent’ of the 
diet, enacted, in March, 1896, laws liberally encouraging ship- 
building and navigation. Under the navigation law any Japa- 
nese subject or any commercial company whose partners or 
shareholders were all Japanese snbjects, engaged in carrying 
passengers und cargo between Japan and foreign countries or 
between foreign ports in their own vessels, which must be of 
at least 1,000 tons and registered in the shipping list of the 
Empire, became entitled to subsidies proportionate to the dis- 


| 


tance run and the tonnage of the vessels’; and under the ship- 
building law bounties were granted for the construction of iron 
or steel vessels of not less than 700 tons gross by any Japanese 
subjects or any commercial company whose partners and share- 
holders were all Japanese.” 

FRANCE, 

It was in 1881 that French statesmen approached the prob- 
lem of building up a merchant marine for their country. In 
some respects their shipping problem was more difficult than 
that which their chief competitors faced. Says the Britannica: 
“Being in the main a self-supporting country, France carries 
on most of her trade within her own borders and ranks below 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States in volume of 
exterior trading. The prosperity of French shipping trade is 
hampered by the costliness of shipbuilding and by the scarcity 
of outward-bound cargoes.” 

Accompanying that statement this authority presents two 
tables showing the nations from which France at the time re- 
ferred to (1905) received the bulk of her imports and to which 
she sent the bulk of her exports, and these tables show that 
Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Spain—all prac- 
tically contiguous countries—furnished more than two-thirds 
of her imports, and that Germany, Belgium, and England re- 
ceived some three-fourths of her exports. The total of her 
pae n-borne commerce was but one-third that of the United 

tates. . 

Yet the table presented in the report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation for 1920 shows that from 1890—the first year given 
in this table—up to the outbreak of the World War there was 
a steady and notably regular increase in the steam tonnage of 
France—an obviously healthy growth. 

From the table appearing in the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation for 1915 (p. 9), where the ocean- 
going steamers of from 3,000 to 10,000 tons and over are classi- 
fied, it appears that up to September, 1914, France had a total 
of 228 of these great steamers, and the United States, including 
90 foreign ships sent under our flag by the World War, had 
805. Deducting these 90 foreign steamers, as suggested by the 
Commissioner of Navigation when presenting this table, we 
find that the United States is left with but 215 of these steam- 
ers to the 228 which France possessed; and of steamers of 
10,000 tons or over, France had 16 while the United States had 
14, several of which were owned by the International Mercan- 
tile Marine. France, therefore, with but a fraction of our 
ocean commerce, had more great ocean steamers than the 
United States, until the World War began to send foreign-built 
ships under our flag. 

But the full significance of these, facts will not be appreciated 
without the following analysis: In 1890 the average size of 
the French ocean-going steamship was 1,711 gross tons (p. 
107, Report of the Commissioner of Navigation for 1915), that 
of American ships registered in the foreign trade but 848 gross 
tons (p. 186), or less than one-half; in 1900 the French aver- 
age had risen to 1,945 gross tons per ship, and the United 
States average 1,009 gross tons; 1910 showed a still further 
increase in the average size of the French steamers, which 
reached 2,325 gross tons per ship, while that of the American 
steamers had reached 1,120 gross tons, In 1913 France, still 
progressing. showed an average of 2,513 gross tons per steamer, 
and the United States had dropped to 811-gross tons per ship 
registered in the foreign trade. 

It will be noted that from the time selected by the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation in making these comparisons between the 
steam fleets of the worid—namely, 1890 and 1913—that the 
steam fleet of France shows an unbroken and regular growth, 
Every year shows an increase in the total of her steam tonnage, 
as every year shows an increase in the average size of the ships 
she built. 

In 1914 her steam fleet numbered 1,025 with a gross tonnage 
of 1.922.286 gross tons, as against the 1,103 steamers of Japan 
with a tonnage of but 1,708,386 gross tons, althfugh the sub- 
sidies of Japan applied to foreign-built ships. Yet Japan is an 
island empire and France—to quote again from the Britan- 
nica—is a self-supporting country, carrying on most of her 
trade within her own borders. 

While the Commissioner of Navigation in his report of 1921 
shows that in 1916, the last year for which figures are given, 
the steam tonnage of Japan was 1,847,453 tons to 1,851,120 tons 
for France, France was still ahead despite the war losses, 
which are shown in the table. he had gone from 809,598 tons 
in 1890 to 1,922,286 tons in 1914—an increase of more than 
1,000,000 tons. 

Even as early as May, 1896, British Consul O'Neil, at Rouen, 
wrote as follows: “ How often has it been said in England that 
the French shipbuilding interest has gained nothing by the 
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bounties of construction and navigation? Writing from Rouen 
I can but doubt the truth of such statements. We have seen 
here a shipbuilding plant established whose slips are two 
deep—for no sooner is one vessel launched than another takes 
its place—and not a rivet would be driven, nor a plank laid, 
nor a workman employed were it not for the construction and 
navigation bounties granted by the Government.” 

Now, the statement that the French subsidies proved a failure 
is not one of deliberate misrepresentation. Enthusiastic 
Frenchmen believed and predicted that with these bounties they 
could acquire a merchant marine comparable to that of England. 
For the reasons heretofore cited such an ambition could not 
possibly be realized. One important obstacle is that, so tersely 
stated by the Britannica, of her lack of outward-bound cargo, 
and here comes the fact which must be borne in mind by those 
who are inclined to expect too much from any shipping legisla- 
tion that the Congress of the United States could enact for the 
purpose of developing an American merchant marine in the 
foreign trade. 

Next to world-wide possessions which call her ships into every 
quarter of the globe, and which neither we nor France possess, 
the tremendous exports of coal from Great Britain have been 
a controlling factor in building up the freighting fleet of Eng- 
land. Prior to the World War coal constituted, in tons, fully 
75 per cent of the cargoes she sent abroad. According to a 
report made to the Shipping Board under date of September 1, 
1919, England’s average exports of coal during the three years 
preceding the World War was 67,000,000 tons, “ more than half 
of which was used for the bunkering of steamships.” To con- 
tinue this quotation: “For many years English coal alone was 
available for steamship fuel on the principal trade routes. The 
development of the coal fields of North America, Australasia, 
India, South Africa, China, and Japan, however, has resulted 
in the placing of cheaper coal than the English in many trade 
regions, und has consequently curtailed the market for the lat- 
ter. Nevertheless, the exports of coal from the United King- 
dom have steadily increased except during the period of the 
European war, and English coals to-day are still by far the 
best known, the most highly esteemed, and the most widely 
used steamship fuel in the world. This is due chiefly to the 
excellent quality of the coal, its careful handling and grading 
at the mine, and to the enterprise of British dealers in estab- 
lishing coaling depots in the most important foreign ports.” 

When it is recalled that England’s exports of coal alone as 
here given exceed the total amount of freight exported from 
the United States last year by 15,000,000 tons, the importance 
of this business as a shipbuilder becomes apparent; and espe- 
cially significant is the fact that, scattered all over the world, 
are 324 of these English coaling stations, 12 of them in the 
Caribbean, 9 in Brazil, 3 in Uruguay, 8 in Argentina, and 7 in 
Chile. The effect is obvious; the English freighter supplying 
any one of these South American stations has a cargo which 
takes her down to those ports where American shipping is espe- 
cially interested in securing business. Arriving loaded at these 
ports, the English freighter takes on a cargo for the United 
States, and in the United States loads again for her homeward 
voyage. She has a paying cargo all the way, her coal exports 
taking her to the points where return cargoes are to be ob- 
tained. This is one of the practical advantages which English 
shipping hitherto has possessed, and which will be lost only as 
oil stations supplant those supplying coal or as Americans in- 
stitute effective competition. 

Such facts clarify the statements of Professor Borchard, con- 
tained in his study previously presented, that France's diffi- 
culty is primarily economic, having no iron industry, and being 
industrially less developed than Germany, England, or the 
United States. Even subsidies, which have been given since 
1881, have not cured the economic deficiency.” And “in the 
particular case, such as that of France, for example, other 
economic conditions entered to interfere with success. Differ- 
ent policies, Moreover, are pursued by different countries ac- 
cording to their own needs, so that it is not possible to pass a 
general opinion on the subsidy policy as a whole, as it might 
operate under new conditions in a new service.” 

The question is often and naturally asked why, if some 
American ships can exist in the foreign trade, all American 
ships can not exist there. The answer is to be found in the 
evidence taken by the Merchant Marine Committee of the House 
of Representatives in 1914, where it appears that whenever a 
serious competitor entered a field the commercial use of which 
those European steamship companies, through combinations, 
had arrogated to themselves, and the rebate systems there in 
vogue were not sufficient to drive him out of business, the com- 
bined foreign lines furnished fighting ships to take the freight 
and passengers at any price and thus prevented the intruder’s 


securing cargo. The loss thus incurred by the fighting ships 
Was then jointly borne by the combined lines. 

Of course, it would not be good business for this foreign com- 
bine to cut the general freight rates to such a point that no 
American ship could live in the trade, since it would be better 
business for them to lose the carriage of a few cargoes than to 
reduce the rates on all their millions of tons of freight. For 
that reason a few shipping firms have been able at times to se- 
cure employment in the foreign trade, but only to the extent 
that the foreign combination permitted. 

The above are but modernized forms of the obstacles which 
were shutting out American shipping from foreign trade at the 
time when the First Congress, under the fearless leadership of 
Washington and Jefferson, placed the power of the National 
Government behind our commercial fleets, and the words of 
Madison, spoken in Congress in 1796, when, through the Jay 
treaty, the British were striving to have that national assistance 
withdrawn—and it later was withdrawn—may be read and pon? 
dered to-day. Said Madison: “It is well known that when our 
Government came into operation, the tonnage of America, em- 
ployed in the British trade, bore a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the British tonnage. There being nothing on our side to 
counteract the influence of capital and other circumstances on the 
British side, that disproportion was the natural state of things, 
As some small balance to the British advantages our laws have 
made several regulations in favor of our shipping, among which 
is the important encouragement resulting from a difference of 
10 per cent in the duties paid by American and foreign vessels. 
Under this encouragement the American tonnage has increased 
in a very respectable proportion to the British tonnage, and 
Great Britain has never deemed it prudent to frustrate or 
diminish the effect of this by attempting any countervailing 
measures for her shipping; being aware, no doubt, that we 
could easily preserve the difference by further measures on our 
side; but under this treaty she has reserved to herself the right 
to take such countervailing measures and we have surrendered 
the right to pursue further defensive action. It is justly to 
be apprehended, therefore, that under a restoration of things 
to their former state the American tonnage will relapse into its 
former disproportion to the British tonnage.” 

The condition of American shipping at the time Congress 
enacted the laws thus referred to by Madison is shown by the 
words of Edmund Randolph in his appeal for this legislation: 
“Cast your eyes to your seaports. See how commerce lan- 
guishes. This country, with every advantage that can render 
commerce profitable, through defective legislation is deprived 
of all these benefits. As it is the spirit of all commercial na- 
tions to engross the carrying trade, this makes it necessary to 
defend our commerce.” 

On July 4, 1789, Washington signed the law which allowed a 
discount of 10 per cent on all tariff duties imposed upon car- 
goes brought to the United States in American vessels. Sixteen 
days later came the law assessing a tax of 6 cents per ton 
upon each American vessel when entering a United States port 
from a foreign country and 50 cents per ton on each foreign ves- 
sel so entered—in effect, a cash bounty of 44 cents per ton. 

A year later, August 10, 1790, the 10 per cent discount law 
was superseded by a law making an additional tariff charge 
of 10 per cent upon cargoes brought from foreign countries to 
the United States in foreign vessels—the act commonly referred 
to as the discriminating duty law. 

The effect of these laws, advocated by both Washington and 
Jefferson, was tremendous. Our exports for 1791 were but 
$17,571,551 ; for 1796 they were $67,064,097 ; for 1801 they were 
$93,020,513; and for 1806 they were $103,787,000—a gain of 
500 per cent in 15 years. 

The increase in the amount of our foreign commerce carried 
in American vessels from the years 1789 to and including 1796, 
when Madison spoke as above, is very significant. In 1789 we 
had 123,893 tons of shipping in the foreign trade, and we car- 
ried but 17.5 per cent of our imports and 30 per cent of our ex- 
ports. 

One argument upon which a discriminating duty law rests is 
that as the exports of a country exceed in bulk its imports, that 
country must adopt laws which will induce incoming cargoes to 
patronize its vessels and thus tend to equalize the number of 
cargoes going and coming so that vessels may be earning on 
each leg of the voyage; and that this theory of the forefathers 
was correct was at once demonstrated by our shipping records. 

In 1790, with 346,254 tons of shipping in the foreign trade, we 
carried 41 per cent of our imports and 40 per cent of our ex- 
ports—a very marked change from the record of the preceding 
year. The year 1791 showed 363,110 tons of United States ship- 
ping in the foreign trade, carrying 58 per cent of our imports 
and 52 per cent of our exports—and this growth continued until 
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in 1796, the year Madison made his protest, Americans were 
carrying 94 per cent of their imports and 90 per cent of their 
exports—the total value of our foreign commerce then being 
$140,010,789, of which our ships carried, going and coming, 
92 per cent. 

These early laws developed a great foreign commerce for 
the United States, and with it came that striking character 
in the commercial world, the American merchant shipmaster. 
He was a picked man who received his training in the counting 
rooms, where he learned business and foreign exchange; how, 
when, and where to buy and sell; conditions controlling trade in 
the foreign lands; and he received expert training on the sea; 
so that when, as captain, he left an American port he carried 
with him a knowledge which enabled him in foreign lands to act 
intelligently and on the instant. He was an owner as well as a 
master, and he took an intense pride in his ship. 

The leading shipbuilders of this country were peerless, and 
their development of the clipper ship and the discriminating 
duty on tea which existed until the fifties took them into the 
Orient with the assurance that there would be a cargo to bring 
home. 

The great superiority of American officers over British was 
kò marked as to call for parliamentary action in 1837; the 
ability of American ships with American masters to make 
quick passages gave these vessels their choice of cargoes, and 
Americans built up a great world trade. 

But the cable, iron, and the coming of steam changed all 
this. Ocean sailing became a sort of ferry service. Our Goy- 
ernment, failing to appreciate the comprehensive character of 
its chief competitors’ plans, ignored the lessons taught by 
our experience with the subsidy-aided Cunard and other lines, 
refused our ships the needed aid, and the prophecy of Madison 
became a reality. 

And be it remembered that while we, in 1828, exposed our 
ships to world competition, England retained up to 1850 con- 
trolling privileges for her vessels (Lindsay, vol. 3, p. 107 et 
seq., extracted on attached sheet), with the result that she 
always: had more tonnage than we could show, though we 
counted everything afloat, even including our coastwise craft 
(Report of Commissioner of Navigation for 1901, p. 471); that 
she never failed to retain for her ships far more than one-half 
of her foreign commerce (p. 483); and, even, when in 1855 we 
were at the pinnacle of our shipping glory, when the finest 
types of all vessels—both steam and sail—were flying our flag, 
the most that we and all other nations combined could get away 
from her was the carriage of 41 per cent of her foreign com- 
merce; and that little island alone then had more than 
3,000,000 tons of shipping engaged exclusively in foreign trade 
to the 2,500,000 tons that we had registered for that service 
(p. 480). 

8 the second Cleveland administration an attempt was 
made to ascertain the condition of seamen aboard American 
vessels, and the reasons why Americans were leaving the sea. 
Questionnaires were sent to shipping commissioners at the sev- 
eral ports of the United States, and a summary of the answers 
received appears in the report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion for 1894. They all agree that higher wages are paid and 
better food and better quarters furnished upon American 
vessels, and that the treatment thereon is better than upon 
foreign vessels. The answers may be typified in the following 
from Boston: 

“The seamen shipped at this port prefer American vessels; 
the advantages, they claim, are many. Wages are always some- 
what higher, the discipline not quite so severe, and the food on 
American vessels far superior to that of other nations, and the 
sailors’ quarters, or forecastle, is larger, more comfortable, and 
more desirable in all its appointments.” 

This superiority of American ships is incidentally confirmed 
by the statement of Andrew Furuseth (p. 1985, Hearings, Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920) that he “came to the United States 
as u sailor in 1880 and sailed steadily in American ships after 
that for seven years.” 

Yet this was when American sailors were most rapidly leav-, 
ing the sea. 

In the same volume appear the tables showing that between 
1875 and 1890 the number of American yessels, including both 
coastwise and foreign going, decreased 10,304 in number, or 
more than one-third of the total number of vessels that were 
flying the American flag in 1875. This reduction meant 10,000 
less positions for captains, 10,000 less for first mates, 7,500 less 
for second mates, and 2,500 less for third mates—30,000 less po- 
sitions for officers and some 75,000 less positions for seamen— 
all of which reductions took place in 15 years. 

“And,” says the Commissioner of Navigation, “the discour- 
agement of yearly narrowing chances for employment at sea 


and the inducements on land * * * have almost extinguished 
the race of American seamen.” 8 

The fate of American firms, which during the past 60 years 
have tried to engage in the foreign trade of this country, is 
typified by that of the well-known house of Arthur Sewall & 
Co., of Bath, Me. This family had been steadily engaged in the 
business of building and sailing ships for nearly a century. 
Keeping step with improvements, it had fitted its yard for 
building steel ships. Having ample capital and its house flag 
being known in every important port of the world it was in a 
position to meet any fair competition. Building and repairing 
its own ships, it secured and maintained its fleet at the lowest 
possible cost under American conditions. 

But the higher cost of operating ships under the American 
flag was too great to be overcome by this strongly established 
firm. Its experience was told to the Gallinger commission by 
Mr. Sewall (p. 103, Hearings of 1905), and the end, unless 
Government aid should be given, clearly foretold. That aid 
was not given, and in a few years this firm, like so many others 
who had attempted to keep the American fiag flying in the 
foreign trade of the United States, was compelled to sacrifice 
its magnificent ships, give up a business that had been in the 
family for generations, and allow the junk man to strip that 
yard of its complete equipment for building steel ships. It still 
lies idle, abandoned, utilized for no purpose whatever. 

Men do not make sacrifices like those needlessly or through 
obstinacy, despite the silly statements so often made by theo- 
rists or those who have no practical knowledge of the problem, 
that there is no reason why American ships can not engage in 
the foreign trade. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF BRITISH VESSELS. 

Up to 1850 British vessels, under the British navigation acts, 
enjoyed many exclusive privileges. These are summarized in 
Lindsay's History of Merchant Shipping (vol. 3, p. 107, et seq.), 
as follows: * * * 

First. Certain enumerated articles of European produce 
could only be imported into the United Kingdom for consump- 
tion in British ships, or in ships of the country of which the 
goods were the produce, or in ships of the country from which 
they were usually imported. 

“Second. No produce of Asia, Africa, or America could be 
imported for consumption into the United Kingdom from Europe 
in any ships, and such produce could only be imported from any 
other place in British ships or in ships of the country of which 
the goods were the produce and from which they were usually 
imported. 

“Third. No goods could be carried coastwise from one part 
of the United Kingdom to another in any but British ships. 

“ Fourth, No goods could be exported from the United King- 
dom to any of the British possessions in Asia, Africa, or America 
(with some exceptions with regard to India) in any but British 
ships. * 

Fifth. No goods could be carried from any one British 
possession in Asia, Africa, or America to another, nor from one 
part of Such possession to another part of the same, in any but 
British ships. 

“Sixth. No goods could be imported into any British posses- 
sion in Asia, Africa, or America in any but British ships or in 
ships of the country of which the goods were the produce; 
provided, also, in such case that such ships brought the goods 
from that country. 

“Seventh. No foreign ships were allowed to trade with any 
of the British possessions unless they had been specially author- 
ized to do so by order in council; and 

“Eighth. Powers were given to the Queen in council which 
enabled her to impose differential duties on the ships of any 
foreign country which did the same with reference to British 
ships; and also to place restrictions on importations from any 
foreign countries which placed restrictions on British importa- 
tions into such countries. 

“Tt will be remarked that in the regulations respecting the 
trade of Europe the restrictions only applied to imports. Ex- 
ports were not affected. In fact, so fur as the navigation act 
was concerned, foreign ships might export any goods from this 
country.” 

These privileges were abolished by the repeal of the naviga- 
tion acts in 1849, taking effect in 1850. The restrictions on the 
coasting trade of the United Kingdom were not abolished, how- 
ever, until 1854. In 1869 restrictions on the coasting trade 
of the colonies were relaxed to the extent that each colony 
was left free to deal with that subject as it chose. The Do- 
minion of Canada, for example, now opens its coasting trade to 
the vessels of any nation which opens its coasting trade to 
British vessels. 
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May 25, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Wyoming a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentlen.an from 
Kentucky speaking for two minutes? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 2 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to know of the gentleman 
from Wyoming under this rule giving the Agricultural Com- 
mittee right of way for three days—of course we have consumed 
two—if he can tell us when the Committee on Agriculture will 
have the other day, and if so, what business will come up? 
Will this joint resolution be the unfinished business? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, just at this 
time when the Committee on Agriculture will have its next day. 
I can say to the gentleman I shall talk with the chairman of 
the committee about it. I have already talked with him and 
tried to arrange that to suit the convenience of the chairman 
and members of the committee, but can not say just at this time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Would these sugar resolutions be the un- 
finished business at that time? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not for me to decide. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the Speaker if these 
sugar resolutions, in view of the situation of this Joint Reso- 
lution No. 12 here now, would be the unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. It is not unfinished business but is business 
which has simply been considered by the committee. The chair- 
man of the committee can bring it up again if he wishes, bnt it 
is not unfinished business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks on the joint resolution under con- 
sideration to-day. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
ADJOURN MENT, 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 26, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9053. 
A bill to provide for leasing of the floating dry dock at the 
naval station, New Orleans, La.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1081). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10585) granting a pension to Curtis E. Cook; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (H. R. 11751) granting an increase of pension to 
Margarett Davy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 11771) granting a pension to Lillian Rowley; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 11788) to stabilize 
the purchasing power of money; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11789) to provide compensa- 
tion in lieu of taxes for the several States with respect to cer- 
tain lands of the United States within the borders of said 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11790) changing the name 
of Hiatt Place, in the city of Washington, D. C., to Fifteenth 
Street; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


| 
i 


By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 11791) providing for pur- 
chase of site and for erection of a public building at Canons- 
burg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) appro- 
priating $200,000 for protecting the lands and property in the 
Palo Verde Valley and elsewhere along the Colorado River 
within the limits of the United States; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 384) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 335) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to corrupt practices; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11792) for the relief of 
James J. Meehan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11793) granting a pen- 
sion to Jerome P. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr: PRINGEY: A bill (H. R. 11794) granting a pension 
to Frederick J. Dunscombe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11795) granting 
a pension to Albert Newman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11796) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11797) for the relief of 
Michael Coye; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5774. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Civic Commercial 
Association of Bakersfield, Calif., in opposition to Senate bill 
1150 and House bill 6861, amending the transportation act of 
1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5775. Also, petition of the Exeter (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, opposing Senate bill 1150 and House bill 6861, amending 
the transportation act of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5776. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania (by request): Peti- 
tion of Max Myers and 14 other citizens of Philadelphia, oppos- 
ing the enactment of Sunday rest legislation; to the Committee 
on the District if Columbia. 

5777. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of H. P. Waldo and sundry 
citizens of South Bend, Ind., protesting against the passage of 
House bill 9753, House bill 4388, and Senate bill 1948, and other 
Sunday legislation; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

5778. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution passed by the San Francisco 
Post No. 1, the American Legion, San Francisco, Calif., urging 
that the United States Government recognize the Government of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5779. Also, resolution by the National Society, United States 
Daughters of 1812, urging that all conditions agreed to by the 
recent Conference on Limitation of Armament be carried out; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5780. Also, resolution by Corporal Harold W. Roberts Post, 
No. 466, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, urging 
that the United States Army be maintained at a proper and ade- 
quate strength; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

5781. Also, petition of Corporal Harold W. Roberts Post, No. 
466, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, protesting 
against two clauses contained in House bill 10871, affecting com- 
missaries; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5782. Also, resolution by the Federated Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, protesting against any drastic cut in the 
number of chaplains in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. : 

5783. Also, resolution by the Women's National Republican 
Club (Inc.), urging that the United States Army be maintained 
at a proper and adequate strength; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5784. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the president of the Sub- 
marine Signal Co., Boston, Mass., relative to German property 
in this country; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5785. Also, petition of Oliver Bros. (Inc.), New York, N. X., 
relative to the prevention of traffic in narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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5786. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 55 citizens of 
Oakland, Calif., protesting against the enactment of pending 
Sunday legislation bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5787. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of numer- 
ous citizens of Walla Walla and College Place, Wash., protest- 
ing against the passage of H. R. 9753, S. 1948, or H. N. 4388 ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


SENATE. 
Fray, Vay 26, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


sie Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
reces 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McLean Rawson 
Ball Harris McNary Robinson 
Borah Harrison Moses Sheppard 
Brandegee Heflin Myers Shortridge 
Bursum Hitchcock Nelson Simmons 
Capper Johnson New Smith 
Culberson Jones, Wash Newberry Smoot 
Cummins Kello; Nicholson Spencer 
Curtis Kendrick Norbeck Sterling 
Dial Ladd Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham La Follette 3 Townsend 
Elkins Lodge Page Underwood 
Fletcher McCormick Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
France McCumber Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Gooding McKinley Ransdell Williams 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


TRADE WITH CHINA, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow morning I shall endeavor to secure unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the conference report upon the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of the 
Senate to what is known as the China trade act, the bill (H. R. 
4810) to authorize the incorporation of companies to promote 
trade in China. I give the notice so that those who are inter- 
ested in the measure may be prepared. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not hear the Senator. . 
time does he desire to call up the conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINS, To-morrow morning. I recognize that I can 
not bring it up unless I can secure unanimous consent, and I 
shall ask for it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as I know, there is no objection 
to the Senator calling up the conference report for considera- 
tion if he will do it in the morning hour. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have no morning hour now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean at the time when there ordi- 
narily would be a morning hour. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason why I say that is because 
many Senators are away in the afternoon. They may so adjust 
their engagements and business outside of the Chamber that if 
a matter of importance is taken up later in the evening Sena- 
tors who are interested will be away. Under those circum- 
stances I merely ask that if matters come up by unanimous 
consent they shall be called up in the morning hour so that a 
quorum call will give an opportunity for those Senators who 
are interested to be present. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That is what I propose to do to-morrow 
morning. 


At what 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Thirty-eighth De- 
partment Convention of the Woman's Relief Corps, of Parsons, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creating a de- 
partment of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Washington Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
James Ross Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association of the Bryant School; and 


the congregation of the First Congregational Church, all of 
Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Convention, Department of Kansas, Woman's Relief 
Corps, of Parsons, Kans., favoring the passage of House bill 

7213, providing increased pensions for veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Gaines, Duffield, Swartz Creek, Bannister, Ashley, and Elsie, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition in the 
pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban 
sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Dublin, Ga., remonstrating against the present high price of 
gasoline, which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
members of the Cane Growers’ Cooperative Association of 
Grady, Thomas, Lowndes, Brooks, and Decatur Counties, in 
the State of Georgia, favoring extension of the agricultural- 
credit powers of fhe War Finance Corporation, passage of the 
so-called Norbeck-King bill creating the national farmers’ 
finance union for the purpose of financing dependable farm as-° 
sociations, and requesting the aid of the State and Federal de- 
partments of agriculture in marketing the products of the cane 
growers, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 24), reported 
it without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring); 
That there shull be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Documen 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled“ Report of the Unites States 
and Canadian Government Engineers on the aye ay of the St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000“ copies for 
the House document room. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 3645) granting a pension to Jerome P. Murphy; 
and 

A bill (S. 3646) granting a pension to Joshua M. Ash; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCNARY: 

A bill (S. 8647) for the reimbursement of Virgil L. Parker 
for the loss of property; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3648) granting a pension to William Lowery; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3649) granting a pension to Sabra Cross (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bin (S. 3650) granting a pension to Mary Cannon (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) requesting the President 
of the United States to propose an international conference for 
the suppression of the use of certain narcotice drugs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. TOWNSEND submitted an amendment providing for the 
improvement of Petoskey Harbor, Mich., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropria- 
tions for the prosecution and maintenance of public works on 
canals, rivers, and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment ratifying a contract 
dated July 29, 1921, executed by the Boston, Cape Cod & New 
York Canal Co., on condition that said company consent to a 
certain amendment thereof, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prose- 
cution and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
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EFFICIENCY RATINGS. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, there has recently come to 
my notice general circular No. 4 of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency relating to efficiency ratings. I ask that it may be 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service for consideration in 
connection with the statute relating to the Bureau of Efficiency 
and executive orders, and in connection, too, with reclassifica- 
tion. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the other day I had something to 
say upon the proposed daylight saving plan. I feel that the 
President was imposed upon when he signed the order putting 
it into effect in the Government departments in this District. 
It has proved, I think, distinctly unsatisfactory, and I hope 
that the order putting it in operation will be rescinded 
quickly. I notice there has been some attempt in the House 
of Representatives to pass a bill on the subject, but that the 
effort dismally failed. I do not think there is much support 
of the proposition in the Senate. On yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Star a straw vote on the question shows very conclu- 
sively that the people in the District of Columbia do not favor 
the plan now in vogue. I ask that the figures on this subject 
as published in the Star be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The figures referred to are as follows: 

The vote on daylight saving. 
TO-DAY’S VOTE. 


PREVIOUSLY RECORDED, 


Government employees.............:.---- 24 618 18⁴ AHA 
SA E O E A IPR 133 900 387 578 
Grand totas LE E E LAE 205 3,357 1,053 2,374 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, whenever man undertakes to in- 
terfere with the laws of nature he always fails; and it does 
seem to me that it is time for us to go back to normal condi- 
tions and to exercise good common sense in the everyday affairs 
of life. 

I took this question up with the superintendent of schools. 
Perhaps it would not be well to repeat what the school man- 
agement had to say about the matter, but I do not find that the 
so-called daylight-saving system is supported by individuals or 
by any body of people to any great extent. My information is 
that the man who presented the request for the order to the 
President has already put his own business back on the old 
time; and I seriously hope that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia of the Senate will intercede in the matter to the 
end that we may revert to our long-established system of measur- 
ing time. A 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would like to state to 
Senators that, beginning with next Mcnday, I am going to ask 
them to be here so that we shall not have to pass over item 
after item on account of the absence of Senators. I have tried 
to be just as accommodating as possible, but Senators recognize 
that passing over one single item, like magnesite, for instance, 
will necessitate passing over a number of other items, like 
fire brick, for instance, in which we use that article. We can 
not pass on the latter item until we have passed upon the former, 
It makes it very difficult to carry on in any logical order the 
consideration of the schedules if we are continually passing one 
over and then another on account of the absence of Senators. 
I hope that there will be no further request after the beginning 
of next week to pass items over. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that we may go back to one item in 
the glass schedule, page 45, paragraph 226. I shall ask the 
Senate to disagree to the three committee amendments in that 
paragraph. 


The VICE: PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee in that paragraph will be stated. 

The Rumrxd CLERK.. In paragraph 226, Lenses of glass or 
pebble,” page 45, line 12, the committee proposes to strike out 
“40” and insert 60“ before the words per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the committee amendment be 
disagreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask that in each of these in- 
stances the rate as fixed by the House, of course not on the 
American valuation, but upon the foreign valuation, be the rate 
adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand. I desire merely to express my 
gratification that the committee has decided to disagree to its 
amendments. to this paragraph. We discussed the matter here 
last night and T think we clearly developed that neither the 40 
per cent rate of the House nor the 60 per cent rate of the Senate 
committee is warranted, but I shall not make any objection, ot 
course, to disagreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 5 

The next amendment ot the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 45, line 12, before the words per cent,” to strike out the 
numerals “85” and ‘to insert the numerals “ 55.” 

The amendment was rejected, 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 17, before the 
words“ per cent,” to strike out “35” and to insert “ 55.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to return to 
paragraph 307, which, I think, is the paragraph we had under 
consideration when the Senate took a recess last evening. That 
is the paragraph relative to “ boiler or other plate iron or steel,” 
and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the com- 
mittee amendment in that paragraph. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 54, line 13, after the word “and,” to strike out. forty” 
and to insert “ nine,” so as to read: 

Par. 807. Boiler or other plate irom or steel, except crucible plate 
steel and saw plate steel, not thinner than one hundred and nine 
one-thousandths of 1 inch, cut or sheared to 75 or otherwise, or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued at 1 
cent per pound or less, sevyen-twentieths of 1 cent per 
1 cent per pound; valued at over 3 cents per pound, 
valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that amend- 
ment in effect is merely to strike out the words “forty-one 
thousandths of an inch” and to insert “nine one-thousandths 
of an inch,“ so as to read “one hundred and nine one-thou- 
sandths of an inch.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the form in which it is known to 
the trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, at the beginning of 
line 21, to strike out the word “forty” and insert “ nine,” so 
as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That all sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than 
one hundred and nine one-thousandths of 1 inch shall pay duty as 
iron or steel sheets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 25, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “forty” and to insert “nine,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 308. Sheets of fron or steel, common or black, of whatever 
dimensions, and skelp tron or steel, valued at 3 cents r pound or 
less, thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths and not 
thinner than thirty-eight one-thousandths of a inch, forty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than thirty-eight one-thou- 
sandths and not thinner than twenty-two one-thousandths of an inch, 
fifty-five. one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than twenty- 
two one-thousandths and not thinner than ten one-thousandths of an 
inch, seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than 
ten one-thousandths of an meh, eighty-five one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound; corrugated or crimped, seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per pound; all the foregoing when valued at more than 3 cents 
per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 14, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “forty” and to insert “nine,” so as to 
make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all sheets or plates of common or black from or steet 
not thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths of an inch 
shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 25, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out the figures 28 and to in: 
sert “30,” so as to read: 


und; valued 
O per cent ad 
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Pan. 309. All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and all 
hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known commer- 
cially as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, when galv: or 
coated with zine, 7 or other metals, or any alloy, of those metals, 
shall pay two-ten of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same 
was not so galvanized or coated; sheets or plates composed of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal or 
metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or welding, 
80 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, with reference to that amend- 
ment, I wish to inquire of the Senator in charge of the schedule 
whether he has any information touching the necessity for 
an increase in this rate? I find very meager, in fact, practically 
no information in the report of the Tariff Commission, and the 
experts who have been looking up this matter for me say they 
are not able to obtain any information of importance with ref- 
erence to it. All the information I now have is that the imports 
of this commodity for 1920 were 650 pounds, and that in 1921 
they were 6,796 pounds. Can the Senator from Utah, if he is in 
charge of this schedule, give us any information as to the pro- 
duction and the consumption in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find that in the Summary of 
Tariff Information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not. There is some general informa- 
tion, but nothing that applies specifically to this item. This 
ought really to have been a separate paragraph; it deals with 
an entirely different subject; but it is separated from the re- 
mainder of the paragraph only by a semicolon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator have reference to the amend- 
ment inserting the words “ thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, 
or other forms, 50 per cent ad valorem ”? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may have the attention of the Sena- 
tor, there is an amendment just before that. I was going to ask 
that the second amendment go over because the Senator from 
New Jersey desires to be heard on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean in paragraph 309? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the amendment in regard to ther- 
mostatic metals; but the amendment in line 25, striking out 
“28” and inserting “30,” I should like to have acted upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That only seems to apply to “sheets or 
plates, composed of iron, steel,” and so forth. 

Mr. McOUMBER. That is all. 

Mr: SIMMONS. I am saying that I can get no information 
as to the production or consumption in this country. The only 
information furnished in the Tariff Commission report is as to 
the imports, and the imports are negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is stated in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion that the country’s output of iron and steel, galvanized 
sheets, in 1920 amounted to 889.668 long tons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I see that we imported in 1920 only 650 
pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. In nine: months of 1921 there were 3,649,125 
pounds imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; that is not the item to which I have 
reference. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures I have read cover “ galvanized 
sheets, plates, hoops,” and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I call the attention of the Senator to page 
304 of the summary and to the table headed: 

Sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, with layers 
of wings mefal or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, or 
we . 

The imports under that heading for nine months of 1921 are 
given at 6,796 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The clause covering that class of material 
I desire to go over. The amendment just preceding strikes out 
“28 per cent ad valorem” and inserts “ 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the House gave a 28 per cent 
ad valorem rate on the American valuation as compared to the 
40 per cent ad valorem duty provided under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. Under the plan adopted by the committee of basing the 
rates on the foreign valuation, the committee has recommended 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator desires that amendment to go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. We want that amendment to be agreed to, but 
the next amendment in regard to thermostatic metals to be 
passed over. 


Mr: SIMMONS. I was not talking about the amendment cony 


cerning thermostatic metals, We have not reached that as yet. 
I was talking about the amendment striking out “28” and 
inserting 30.“ It appears from the manner in which the para- 
graph is written that that rate only applies to sheet or plates, 
and so forth, as described im the clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; “sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and 
all hoop, band, or scroll iren or steel, excepting what are known 


commercially as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers: tin, when 
galvanized or coated with zinc, spelter; or other metals,” bear 
a higher rate of duty than when not so coated; but the Senator 


asked me what the importations were under the particular item 


referred to by him, and I said that the importations of that 
commodity for nine months of 1921 was 3,649,125 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where does the Senator find. that? 

Mr. SMOOT. At the bottom of page 393 of the Tariff Informa- 
tion Summary, under the heading Galvanized sheets, plates, 
hoops, and so forth.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That includes all the sheets covered by 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will notice that after the words 
“not galvanized or coated,” there is a semicolon, and then the 
following words: 
sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal 
with layers of other metal or metals impo: thereon by forging, ham- 
mering, rolling, or welding. 

The House provided a duty on those products of 28 per cent 
ad valorem, and the Finance Committee report a: duty of 30 
per cent. 

I am calling attention to the fact that as the paragraph has 
pees written the 30 per cent rate applies only to sheets and 
plates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; we did not want it to apply to the 
ungalvanized products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. The statistics, which the Senator 
gave a little while ago relate to galvanized sheets, plates, and 
hoops, and the importations of that kind of material was 
8,600,600 pounds; but if the Senator will turn over to page 394 
he will see the table given. with reference to “ sheets or plates 
composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, with layers of other metal 
or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, or welding,” 
und the imperts in 1920 are given as 650 pounds, and for nine 
months of 1921, 6.796 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, that is only one of 
them, because plates and sheets, cold rolled and smooth only, 
fall under that, and then there are plates of iron or steel 
pickled or cleaned by acid or by any other process. 

Mr, SIMMONS. But the Senator will see that those other 
tables refer to metals treated differently. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first one treats of galvanized sheets: 

Mr. SIMMONS. And this rate does not apply to that. That 
is provided for in the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the first rate of two-tenths of a cent a 
pound 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I wish to say is this: I ask the Senator 
if he will read this carefully and see whether this rate as he has 
the provision punctuated does not apply solely to sheets or plates 
not galvanized: 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; that semicolon means: that 
the “ two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same 
was not so galvanized or coated” applies to all of the items 
above. Then, when the semicolon occurs, that is another para- 


graph, and it means that sheets or plates composed of iron, 


steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal 
or metals: imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or 
welding shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In addition to_the other? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it does not say in addition 
to it. That is a separate and distinct paragraph, carrying its 
own duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. If the Senator is satisfied with 
that construction after he has examined it more carefully, I 
shall make no further contention about it. I say, however, that 
according to my construction the rate is entirely too high. 
According to my construction of that, you have imposed a 30 
per cent rate upon a product of which the imports into this 
country are absolutely negligible, only a few pounds—a third 
of a ton—and the Senator has told us what the production was. 
How many thousand tons did the Senator say were produced? 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole production of iron and steel gal- 
vanized sheets in 1920 amounted: to 889,668 long tons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whatever the production is, Mr. President; 
I do not know. I am leaving that to the Senator: He has 
told us that it was very considerable, running up into thousands 
of tons, while there was. imported of that article in 1920 
650 pounds and in nine months of 1921 only 6,700 pounds, or a 
little over 3 tons. I can not see any reason why we should be 
imposing a 30 per cent duty to protect a domestic production of 
thousands of tons because of the importation into this country 
of 33 tons. I should be glad if the Senator can furnish more 
satisfactory information about it. I confess that I have none, 
except what has been stated. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The statement I made was that the production 
of all iron and steel galvanized sheets in 1920 was 889,668 long 
tons. What the Senator is talking about now is the sheets or 
plates composed of iron, steel, copper, or nickel with layers of 
other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, 
or welding. It is true that there was only 6,796 pounds im- 
perted in the nine months of 1921, but they are all luxuries. 
There is nothing there that goes into the ordinary commerce of 
this country or any other country. If we had a detailed state- 
ment of these things we would find that not one of the impor- 
tations goes into anything outside of luxurics, To-day thermo- 


static metal in sheets or plates forms a part of this. Thermo- 
static metal is two metals welded together. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is another provision. Can not the 


Senator give us the figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator was talking about, 
and that is what this rate applies to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not thermostatic metal. That 
comes next. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is going to be disagreed to by the com- 
mittee, and then it will fall under that paragraph. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Can we not find out exactly what are the 
imports and the production of this? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that in the case 
of these particular items, outside of the thermostatic metal, 
there is no production in the United States. We have not any 
of these metals here that are hammered and rolled with layers 
of other metal, as provided for here. The consumption in 
the United States is so small that there has been no industry 
in it, outside of the starting up of a thermostatic-metal indus- 
try here during the war. The reason why the committee took 
that out and put it by itself was because of the fact that 
duriig the war this industry was established in this country, 
and I suppose the Senator knows what it is. Two metals are 
welded together, and the heat has an effect upon one quite 
different from the effect upon the other metal. It is used in 
regulators, such as I suppose the Senator has in his heater at 
home, where he sets it to 70 if he wants the heat of his house 
at 70° continuously. If the fire gets too hot and makes it 
rise above 70, it bends the metal and closes the draft; if it 
gets below 70, it bends the other way and opens the draft; and 
with this metal you can keep the heat of your house just 
whatever you desire during the day or during the night. The 
production of it in the United States is very small as to 
quantity. It is growing in the United States, and that is a 
great part of the production covered by this paragraph to which 
the Senator has reference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That does not satisfy me at all. Perhaps 
the Senator from North Carolina can understand it; but let 
me call to the Senator's attention exactly what he has done. 
We have not gotten to thermostatic metal yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator that we are going to 
disagree to that amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know; but the Senator insists on talk- 
ing about something else. I ask him to pay attention to these 
lines: 

On sheets or plates gomposed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other 
metal with layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding, the tarif under the present law is 15 
per cent. j 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The House raised it to 28 per cent. I 
suppose it had a reason for raising it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK., The Senate committee raised it to 30 
per cent. We are unable to find what the reason was. What 
is the production in the United States? What are the im- 
ports? We can not get figures on either one. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no figures here as to the produc- 
tion, becaiise there has been no production, outside of that 
of the thermostatic metal, in the United States, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let us leave out the 
metal. What are the imports, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very small, indeed, because they are all lux- 
uries, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then what was the evidence upon which 
the tariff was doubled? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean from the present law? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, It is not because there is any 
grent import that is ruining a local industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; but we will get that much more 
money out of it for the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator says there are no im- 
ports. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


thermostatic 


I did not say there were no imports. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator tell what the imports 


SMOOT. Yes. For 1920 there were 650 pounds im- 
ported, valued at $10 a pound, and in 1921 in 9 months 
there were 6,796 pounds imported, valued at $816. That is 
all there is to it; and they are all luxuries. There are not 
enough of them used in the United States to establish a busi- 
ness, outside of the thermostatic metal, and only one little 
concern up in New Jersey is making that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I realize that we are 
laying turiffs here for the benefit of one little concern here 
and another little’ concern there; but in the aggregate the 
result of these thousands of increases that are made is going 
to be that the American people will have to pay the piper. 

Mr. SMOOT. The result of the establishment during the 
war of the thermostatic metal manufacturing industry in the 
United States has been that the German manufacturer has not 
had it his own way and charged whatever price he wished. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
North Carolina will permit me in his time, I should like to add 
to the collection of editorial comments from Republican news- 
papers which he has heretofore had put into the Recorp for 
the edification of the public and Senators; and I will read 
now, not from one of the metropolitan papers which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota says are seduced or bribed into antago- 
nism of this bill by reason of any patronage; I will read from 
the leading Republican paper of Nebruska—the Lincoln State 
Journal. Its editorial comment on the speech made by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusmser] was as follows: 

Senator Mecpunkn's preface to the tariff bill, as he introduces it 
in the Senate, is a remarkable affair. It will open the way to pros- 

rity, he tells the country, but only in case certain other things are 

one, Among these other things are reductions of prices to consumers 
whose incomes are not now enough to furnish them the Rods they need. 
Manufacturers must reduce their prices says Senator McCCcMBER, and 
confine themselves to meager profits until the consumer gets on his feet 
again. The people, on the other hand, must work harder and produce 
more. This done, the new tariff will be a success, and we shall fly 


with the geese. 

This is as if the doctor told us to dig hard in our garden, eat only 
wholesome food, drink plenty of water, and keep our mind calm, and he 
would guarantee his pills to cure our alimeutary disorders. Which, 
then, ix the cure? If we should all go to producing at our level best, 
and all profiteering were stopped, would not the country hum with 
e ee though the tariff? remain as it is or even lower: 

There is even a touch of the 3 in the Senator's plea. He is 
introducing a measure which, if it performs according to its professed 

urpose, will enable the manufacturers to increase their prices. There 
hts sup d benefits lie. And the introducer tells the manufacturers, 


whom he is empowering to raise their prices, that prosperity depends 
upon their not raising prices. x 

His bill is intended to increase the cost of living. It fails of its 

urpose if it doesn’t do that. And its introducer announces, as he 
ntreduces it, that the cost of living is already too high to permit the 
farmers and the laboring classes to be the adequate consumers upon 
whom prosperity ultimately depends. The manufacturers are to bang 
their clothes on a hickory limb and not go near the water. 

Mr. President, I desired to have this editorial incorporated in 
the Recorp not only because it is from a Republican news- 
paper but it is a Republican newspaper in an agricultural 
State and the leading Republican newspaper, and it deprives 
the Senator from North Dakota, who also comes from an 
agricultural State in the West, of the contention that only cer- 
tain Republican newspapers in the East are condemning his 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall have to discuss and 
will discuss this from the standpoint of the statements of facts 
made by the Senator from Utah. I want this item understood. 
Paragraph 309 reads: 

All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and all hoop, band, 
or scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin 
plates, terueplates, and taggers tin, when galvanized or coated with 
zinc, xpelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same was not 80 
galvanized or coated. 

There we start on a new subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator really want to know what 
that means? 

Mr. SIMMONS. T am not discussing that now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked whether it had any refer- 
ence to sheets or plate composed of iron, steel, and so forth, 
and whether it bore an additional duty. Paragraph 308 covers 
Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of whatever dimen- 
Slons, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 3 cents per pound 
or less, thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths 
and not thinner than thirty-eight one-thousandths of an inch, 
forty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound,” That refers to 
the sheet made of steel. 

When you take a sheet and galvanize it, there is an addi- 
tional duty of two-tenths of a cent a pound over and above the 
duty imposed on the plain steel, iron, or steel sheet, but it has 
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nothing whatever to do with the items following the semicolon 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; and the committee amendment 
raising the rate from 28 to 30 per cent applies to that part of 
the paragraph beginning on line 22? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, after the semicolon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said a little while ago. 
Now, I want to read the language beginning in line 22: 

Sheets or pl ecl, nickel, or other 
metal with . 8 Dee thereon by forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding. 

Now, I want to read from the Tariff Commission’s. report 
under this head: - 

Sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other 
metal with layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forg- 
ing, hammering, rolling, or welding, 

That is the identical language, word for word. Having 
given the subject matter of the statistics, the summary pro- 

_ceeds to give the imports: 

For 1920 the imports were 650 pounds; for 1921, nine months, they 
were 6,796 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is an article not produced in the 
United States at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I wanted to get at a little 
while ago. I asked the sponsors of the bill to give me some 
data. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Therefore, this particular matter cov- 
ered by the 28 per cent or the 30 per cent ad valorem does 
not come in competition. They are little molds for making 
chocolates, for instance, which we purehase, and the use 
is exceedingly limited. Therefore the importations are ex- 
ceedingly light. They are used only for little special pur- 
poses, such as making the molds into which you run choco- 
late to make the chocolate cakes which are sold, and for some 
few other light purposes. It is a revenue duty upon those par- 
ticular articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question I asked the Senator from 
Utah, after I read that, at the beginning of my remarks, was, 
What is the extent of the production or consumption in this 
country? The Senator gave me some figures which were very 
large, and my argument has been that if there was any sueh 
production as that, there could be no justification for this 
duty. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator ought to be fair. He asked me the 
produetion, and I gave the production in the United States of 
all the articles in that paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator doubtless misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already told the Senator they were 
luxuries, pure and simple, and the only metal we are making 
to-day falling under that paragraph is, as I said, thermostatic 
metal, and that is made by one concern in New Jersey. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I understand this duty is imposed as 
a revenue duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Pure and simple. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Am I right about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we do not produce it in the United 
States, of course, it must be for revenue and for revenue only. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I assumed. Now, the balance 
of that paragraph, which imposes an additional duty of two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, is the subject I wish to discuss for 
a few moments, and I shall give the Senator some information 
upon that. 

We have some data about it. I read now from the summary 
as to paragraph 309. It gives the production of the articles 
covered in the whole paragraph, and, of course, includes the little 
item we have just discussed, of which it now appears the pro- 
duction and importations are small, In reading I shall give 
only the round numbers. The summary states: 

The country's output of irom and steel galvanized sheets in 1920 
amounted to $89,668 long tons, or 2,000,000,000 pounds. 

Again it says: ‘ 

The production of galvanized sheets in 1914 amounted te 1,939,000,000 
DN which 130,000,000 pounds consisted of galvanized formed 
pro 

So we have a production in this country, of these two items, 
of practically 4,000,000,000 pounds. 

The figures of imports follow immediately after that. In 1913 
the importation of plates, sheets, and so forth, covered by this 
paragraph, amounted to 28,000,000 pounds, valued at $973,000, 
and in 1914 to 49,000,000 pounds, valued at $1,000,000, in round 
numbers. It will be observed that in 1913 and 1914, respec- 
tively, we had imports of 28,000,000 pounds, and of 49,000,000 
pounds, as against a 4,000,000,000-pound production. Let us 
go a little further. 

In 1918 the imports fell off very materially, and they were, 
as given by the Senator, 649,000 pounds, valued at $206,000, a 


* 


tremendous falling off since 1914, That: falling off continued 
through the war. 

What about the exports? Let me again say that for the nine 
months of 1921, as against a 4,000,000,000-pound production, we 
had an importation of only 3,640,000 pounds. Nobody could say 
for a minute that that quantity of importations, insignificant 
when compared with our domestie production, could possibly 
affeet the price of the American product. 

If that were all, it would not be quite so bad. Let us see 
about the exports of that product. The Tariff Commission sum- 
mary states: 

Exports. greatly exceed imports. During the calendar years 1918- 


1921 the exports of galvanized irom and steel sheets and plates have 
been as follows: 


1918 1919 1020 1921 


(9 months). 
rag 9 nds. 151,982, 43 227,609,237 2242, 748, 308 074, 891 
N 8 es 8 $12, 600, 628 $15, 228, 289 440,227.00 2 0 611 


Which is many times the imports. There is your problem, 
4,000,000,000° pounds production, imports of about 4,000,000 
pounds during nine months of 1921, probably amounting to 
5,500,000 for the year, thougli I have not calculated it closely, 
with exportations many times the quantity of importations. 

If Senators think that those facts justify increasing the rate 
of the present law, or if they think they justify increasing the 
rate adopted by the House, I can not understand the theory 
upon which they are proceeding, and I quit the subject so that 
the Senator from Utah may have an opportunity, if he wants it, 
to tell the Senate and tell the country upon what rule or reason, 
with this state of facts; they impose this rate. The facts I 
have stated come from the record; they are the result of the 
investigations and findings of the Tariff! Commission, not the 
statements. of persons who are opposed’ or persons who are in 
favor of the bill, but supposed to be the statements of a non- 
partisan and impartial board. If he can explain to the country 
the reason for the rate, upon that basis of facts, I should be 
delighted to have him do it. If he can show that the Tariff 
Commission have misrepresented the facts, and that these are 
not the facts, but that there are other facts which would 
justify this rate, I would be happy to have him give those facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that I have any- 
thing more to say than I have already said, except that I want 
to refer now to the exportations for the years to which the 
Senator referred. The Senator referred to the pre-war exporta- 
tions as being very small. When the war began, or beginning 
with the year 1914, our exports, of course, greatly exceeded the 
exports before that time. England could not ship any of this 
to Cuba and to Canada and to Argentina and to Mexico. The 
whole thing was thrown on the United States and they had to 
furnish it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, he must have 
misunderstood me. The exports I read were for the years 1918 
to 1920, inclusive. There was nothing then in the way of Eng- 
land exporting to Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about that. Everybody 
knows they could not do that. I will say to the Senator that 
he did not call attention to 1921, The exports in 1921 were not 
half what they were in 1920. a 

Mr. SIMMONS, If I did not call attention to 1921, it was a 
mere inadvertence, 

Mr. SMOOT. Those exports went to Canada, Cuba, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator called my attention to the 
first nine months of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was only 102,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For nine months, and for the year it would 
be a little more than that. But I called the attention, of the 
Senator that that is many times the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is greater than the imports, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is probably twenty-five or thirty times 
greater. i 

Mr. SMOOT. But Canada is right at our door, Mexico is 
right at our door, South America is close to us, and we always 
export to those countries. We always will, I think. I do not 
think there is any question about it at all. The whole para- 
graph is built on paragraph 308, that we have just passed, 
giving two-tenths of 1 cent. The 30 per cent that the Senator 
speaks of has nothing whatever to do with the exports. The 30 
per cent referred to by the Senator is for items that we do not 
make in this country. They are luxuries of the highest type, 
as I have already said. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator probably is correct about that, 
und probably I was incorrect when I referred to the 20 and 30 
per cent, but the same thing applies to the other rate, aud that 
is the additional rate of two-tenths of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly, as between 15 per cent and the two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. I am aware of that. I simply 
wanted to make the correction as to the 15 and 30 per cent on 
the items to which the Senator referred. That only refers to 
importations here of about 6,000 pounds of luxuries which we 
do not make in this country, with one possible exception that is 
made by one concern located in New Jersey. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not understand me as in- 
tending to discuss it. I was not discussing it. I was discussing 
the other part of it. I stated that the production of that 
article was very small and the imports negligible and that it 
was now claimed the duty was imposed as a revenue duty. I 
was discussing the additional duty of two-tenths of 1 cent, 
and I stated that the production of articles subject to.that duty 
in this paragraph amounted to $4,000,000,000, while the imports 
are negligible and many times less than the exports. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question purely for information. I do not care 
anything about the duty upon the superimposed metals, but I 
am speaking of paragraphs 308 and 309, down to line 22, The 
duty imposed upon ordinary steel sheets is about $10 a ton or 
u little bit less than $10 a ton, That is a great article of 
commerce. Does the Senator from Utah believe that it costs 
in the United States $10 a ton more to produce an ordinary 
steel sheet than it costs in England? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether it would or would not. 
That is the reason why I did not want to discuss the question 
involved in paragraph 309. As I said, the basis of this rate, 
outside of the luxuries, is found in paragraph 308. When the 
committee amendments are agreed to then I have not any 
doubt these matters will be discussed, and if they are changed 
of course we shall have to change paragraph 309 accordingly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We know that it costs in England, gener- 
ally speaking, more for the raw material out of which the 
steel plate is made than it costs in the United States. It costs 
England a great deal more for coal and, therefore, for coke. 
I do not know of a single material that enters into the com- 
position of a steel sheet, save labor—if you may call that an 
element—that costs in the United States more than it costs in 
England. I do not know anything about Germany. That is 
my difficulty in coming to any conclusion whatever about these 
duties. 

I would like to vote for protection and I intend to vote for 
protection, but my judgment is—without specific information, 
and it seems to be inaccessible—that the United States can 
make steel sheets cheaper than they can make the same article 
in any other country in the world, unless it is in Germany 
under present conditions. I do not know what may be the labor 
costs in Germany and the coal costs in Germany and the cost 
of other materials that are necessary in the production of this 
article. I am under very great difficulty with respect to voting 
upon these duties. The highly fabricated articles, such as we 
tind in many parts of the bill, I care little about, but the real 
volume of the production of steel in the United States, the steel 
sheets, the girders, and joists, all the building steel, is pro- 
duced cheaper than they produce it anywhere else in the world, 
aud, in iny judgment, no duty whatever is required for the pro- 
tection of the American industry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, will the Senator permit 
an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLIixG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. i 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Referring to the statement of the Senator 
from lowa that we have not any knowledge as to the cost of 
production abroad compared with the cost of production at 
home, I would like to ask whether, in the absence of that in- 
formation, we are not safe in taking the statistics of imports, 
and if the imports show a decline over a long course of years 
can we not safely judge that there Is no danger of any destruc- 
tive importations? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we were normal, I would regard the im- 
ports as secondary evidence, in the absence of the primary 
showing upon which I mainly rely, but I do not regard prices 
as of any value whatever in determining what the duties ought 
to be. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
paragraph of which he is speaking, 308, which is very impor- 
tant, and which we shall take up later, I suppose. I notice that 
the imports in 1910 were considerable; that is, they were 


13,000,000 pounds. Since that time they have been on an almost 
steady decline until in 1919 they were only about 2,500,000 
pounds, showing that imports are becoming negligible in the 
items to which the Senator is now referring, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reason the imports are not a good 
guide, or not an accurate guide, at any rate, is that Europe is 
not normal. Europe is in a state of reconstruction, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator not to reach that con- 
clusion without bearing in mind the fact that I go back to 1910, 
when Europe was normal, and when the imports fell off in 
1911. They were about the same in 1912. They fell off again 
in 1913, which was prior to the war, showing that the tendency 
was that their competition was failing as against the American 
output, even though the tariff duty under the Underwood law 
was only 12 per cent, 

Mr. CUMMINS. In 1909 I examined the metal schedule witli 
a great deal of care, aud proposed a substitute for the schedule 
which expressed my views with regard to the duties which 
should be imposed at that time. But I do not know anything 
about the cost now there or here, and even if we knew what 
the cost there is to-day and knew what it is here to-day, we 
would not know what it would be to-morrow, because commer- 
cial conditions are shifting and changing so rapidly and so 
radically that I do not see my way clear to establish duties 
upon that basis. I am wondering whether there will not be 
found, before we are through with the bill, some other reason- 
able basis upon which we may proceed. 

Paragraphs 308, 309, and 812 comprise a very large part of 
the production of steel, not only in our own country but in other 
countries as well. I hope that before we have finished the con- 
sideration of this particular schedule the members of the Fi- 
hance Committee, who have examined the question as carefully 
and as thoroughly, I am sure, as it can be examined, will give 
us a little more information than we now have with regard to 
present costs and probable future costs in the competing coun- 
tries of the world. I can only repeat that my general informa- 
tion has been that in the great heavy productions of steel which 
comprise probably ninety-nine one-hundredths in volume of the 
entire production, we have reached a position in which we pro- 
duce as cheaply as others produce anywhere. That may be dis- 
turbed, that may not be true in the present moment. I do not 
know. I have not been able to find out. 

But we ought to be careful with regard to the metal schedule, 
especially careful about it, because 50 per cent of our produc- 
tion comes from one corporation and it is perfectly well known 
that it for years has fixed the price of substantially all the 
commodities which it produced and in which it deals, and that 
the less favorably situated industries are glad to follow that 
price. They go up if the Steel Corporation permits them to go 
up, and they come down when the Steel Corporation compels 
them to come down. I do not regard that as effective competi- 
tion. It is not what the country is entitled to in order to make 
competition an influential force in fixing prices, Now we are 
confronted with a situation in which it may be that all of the 
other steel companies of the country will combine, and then we 
shall have two great corporations, at the most three, producing 
these articles, It is idle to expect that under such circum- 
stances there will be any effective competition, because the 
intimacy is so great that we shall have to depend upon some- 
thing else than the competitive course in order to fix the price 
of the great bulk of the steel products. I myself do not want 
to go to the point toward which we are being driven every day 
at which the Government will be compelled to fix prices and to 
limit profits. That to me is an abhorrent suggestion. It may 
be that we must reach it and will reach it, but I do not want 
to see that policy established in the United States if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it. Therefore I am in favor of adjusting these 
schedules upon the basis of affording whatever fair competition 
we may expect from abroad. I do not know that that will be 
effective, but it is one of the things that we ought to bear in 
mind, and that I intend to bear in mind when I come to vote on 
schedules like this one. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. In connection with what the Senator from 
Iowa has so pertinently observed, I call his attention to para- 
graph 312 of this bill as illustrating the vice of an excessive 
duty. That paragraph covers 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, tees, 
columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck und 


bulb beams, and building forms, together with all other structural 
shapes of iron or steel. 


car-truck channels, 


1922. 
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Mr: President, the principal item there is structural steel, 
although there may be a few other things included. Structural 
shapes are, as the Senator from Iowa has so wisely said, more 
hd more essential to every phase of our industrial life. With 
the perfection of the use of cement and other like materials in 
connection with structural shapes, residences, business houses, 
hotels, warehouses are all now built, to a greater or less extent, 


of steel. Our bridges, our culverts, and our highways are also 
all dependent upon these essential articles. No less an au- 
thority than Mr. Carnegie himself has stated that there is no 
competition whatever between the American producer and the 
foreign manufacturer. According to Carnegie himself, you may 
put structural shapes on the free list and yet not a beam, 
a girder, or any other form of a structural shape will be im- 
ported, for the reason that such shapes are standardized just 
as building materials of wood are standardized. We have 2 
by 4’s of the 10 and 12 foot lengths. The structural shapes 
on the continent of Europe are standardized on the metric 
system; so that the French manufacturer and the German 
manufacturer do not make the identical length that we need. If 
the builders of skyscrapers or bridges should attempt to im- 
port structural shapes, they would have to get a foreign expert 
to figure out just what they would need in meters and kilometers 
and the like instead of in inches and in feet. 

The import statistics show how true that it. While a few struc- 
tpral shapes, which include many articles such as bulb beams or 
columns, or something of that sort, may have been imported 
into the United States, yet in 1920 we imported only $284,167 
worth of structural shapes—about 3,000,000 pounds. In the 
same year we exported $28,956,819 worth of structural shapes, 
Our exports are 100 to 1—yes, 200 to 1—over, our imports. The 
imports are absolutely negligible; they are not one-half of 1 per 
cent; and yet this bill proposes to place a duty of 30 per cent 
on every I-beam or every girder or every joist that goes into 
any character of building in this country, because Senators will 
notice the same old joker is in this bill, for its framers have pro- 
vided first a duty of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The proposed duty is seven-twentieths of 1 
cent per pound. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Iowa informs me that it 
is seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound duty. Then there is an 
additional provision which reads: 
any of the foregoing machined, drilled, punched, assembled, fitted, fabri- 
cated for use, or otherwise advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or 
casting, 30 per cent. 

Senators have noticed that in the construction of buildings the 
materials are assembled and then the pieces are riveted to- 
gether. All they have to do is to punch one hole in a beam or 
a girder and it falls under the phrase “ fabricated,” and there 
is an additional duty of 30 per cent. So there is an additional 
80 per cent duty on the most essential material for construction 
purposes which is known in this country, when not one cent is 
necessary, and, as the Senator from Iowa has well observed, 
it can only operate as a guaranty against any possible competi- 
tion inyited by inordinate home prices. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
probably has later information than I have, becafise I have not 
studied this subject for several years; but there was some struc- 
tural steel imported along in 1909 and 1910. Of course, it could 
only be used in the seacoast cities. There were several large 
buildings in New York along in those years constructed out of 
imported structural steel, simply because the contractor believed 
that the home producer was charging too much for it, and he 
got it a little cheaper abroad than he could get it at home; but 
no part of the imported structural steel could get 50 miles away 
from the seacoast. The transportation charges, even upon equal 
terms, would forbid the English manufacturer getting his struc- 
tural steel to Pittsburgh or Chicago. The steel that is manufac- 
tured at Chicago, at Pittsburgh, and other interior places would 
have so tremendous an adyantage over any imported steel that 
no large volume could be imported or could be used except at 
the very seaboard. 

I am saying this because I feel perfectly helpless with regard 
to this bill. I have a view with regard to the doctrine of pro- 
tection, and I have not changed my opinion in any degree since 
I did what little I could to secure fair rates in 1909 and in 1913; 
but the whole basis upon which we acted at that time has dis- 
appeared, apparently, and we are not able to compare the costs 
so as to introduce a competitive system. 

I had greatly hoped at one time that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] would abandon the delusion of a tariff 
for revenue only, which has never been enacted in the United 
States and never will be, with any accuracy or fidelity, and 
would enlarge upon what he called in 1913 a competitive tariff, 
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I can not see very much difference between a competitive tariff 
or a tariff levied upen competitive principles and a tariff for 
protection. However, my Democratic friends still insist upon 
harboring the delusion that we can enact a tariff for revenue 
only. There is no such thing; that is, no such thing that would 
be adopted by the people of the United States. A tariff for reve- 
nue only and free trade are synonymous terms in the termi- 
nology of political economy, and political economists generally 
use them as synonymous terms. Free trade does not preclude 
levying duties upon articles which the country levying the duties 
does not produce, and a tariff for revenue only, when it is 
properly applied, permits the levying of duties only upon articles 
which the country levying the duties does not produce, as is 
evident from a moment’s consideration of the subject. 

The great objection which our Democratic friends have to a 
tariff for protection is that it increases the price not only of the 
imported article but of the domestic article as well, and, unless 
that objection is overcome by corresponding benefits and ad- 
vantages growing out of a tariff for protection, the argument is 
perfectly sound. The notion that we have a right to levy a tax 
for the benefit of one man or one producer or a dozen producers 
is obnoxious to every man who loves justice. We do not lévy 
protective duties in order to make & producer rich or in order 
to give him profits; that is not the purpose of levying protective 
duties; but we levy them because we believe that they are Just 
as adv ‘antageous to the consumer as they are to the producer. 
If they are not as advantageous to the consumer as they are to 
the producer we ought to abolish and abandon the notion of 
protective duties. The fundamental idea of protective tariff is 
to keep the people of the country which levies it at work; it is 
to give them employment and to enable them at least to supply 
themselves with the articles which they consume. 

I know that mathematically it can not be accurately applied; 
but that is my notion, at least, of a protective tariff. It is to 
make our country as nearly as possible autonomous, self-sus- 
taining; and every workingman who does not receive advantage 
or benefit from the levying of a protective tariff has just cause 
for complaint against it. We can not keep our people at work 
if we resort to the old plan of producing only those things that 
We can produce more cheaply than they can be produced in any 
other country in the world. We can neither develop our country, 
nor, having it developed, can we keep in employment our merr 
and our women upon any such principle as that. If we had been 
devoted to free trade or the principle of a tariff for revenue 
only, we would have been an agricultural country alone, because 
I suppose that we can produce many kinds at least of products 
of agriculture cheaper than they can be produced anywhere 
else. 

But that is all aside. I have waited for this opportunity to 
say just a word with regard to this particular matter. I have 
waited until the metal schedule was before the Seante, because 
I know more about the metal schedule than I know about any 
other schedule, unless it is one or two rather unimportant 
schedules that come later, I hope I shall be able to sustain the 
committee, My desire is to sustain the committee, I think that 
this is the most inopportune time of all the times I have ever 
known to enact a general revision of the tariff law, and in that 
respect I agree with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cunmper], who expressed the same general idea the other dax. 
I would not have entered upon a general revision of the tariff. 
The time has not come for it. The information that is neces- 
sary is not at hand, and even if it were at hand for this moment 
we could not depend upon it as a basis for action to-morrow, or 
next month, or six months hence. 

If I could have had my way—and I have urged this upon my 
associates with all the strength I had—if I could have had my 
way about it, I would have allowed the existing tariff law to 
remain as the general law upon the subject, including the 
emergency tariffs Which have been enacted since the revision in 
1913. I would have then given the President or the Tariff Com- 
mission, preferably the latter, the authority to ascertain from 
time to time the difference between the cost of production in 
competitive products at home and abroad; and having ascer- 
tained that difference I would have had the President proclaim 
that difference, and then, by the law itself, I would have levied 
upon the products so examined the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad so ascertained, whatever it 
might be. 

That, it seems to me, would have relieved the country of the 
disturbance through which we are now passing. It would have 
afforded reasonable guaranties to our producers that whenever 
they were unable to meet the competition from abroad by reason 
of comparative cost of production the duties would be raised to 
measure that difference, I think we have the authority under 
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the Constitution to clothe the President or the Tariff Commis- 
sion with that power. I think the questions which arise with 
regard to the constitutionality of the present bill upon that sub- 
ject would be entirely absent if the plan that I have 

were employed. That is what I would have liked to do; but, 
inasmuch as I was powerless to affect the situation, I intend, 
whenever I am not clearly convinced that the committee has 
made a mistake, to follow the committee; but whenever I feel 
well convinced that the duties which it has imposed are’ too 
high, I intend to vote my own sentiments with regard to the 
question, handicapped as I am by inability to ascertain what 
the difference in the cost of production in this country and in 
other countries is at the present time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Senator’s closer relations with 
the committee, has he been able to learn what emergency re- 
quires the introduction and consideration of this bill at the 
present time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know—I think I know—that the Repub- 
licans generally do not believe that the Underwood-Simmons 
bill protects the industries of the United States, and I share 
that belief in very many respects, and I assume that the Repub- 
licans believed that the sooner the law was brought into 
harmony with the Republican doctrine rather than the Demo- 
crate doctrine the better it would be for the people of the 
United States; and that reasoning would have been absolutely 
sound had it not been for the disturbed, chaotic condition of the 
world that renders it impossible to ascertain just what duties 
ought to be levied in order to embody and to carry out what I 
understand to be our doctrine of protection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state in what the evi- 
dence consists that the existing law does not adequately pro- 
tect, or in any .way endangers, existing industries? What 
would be the evidence of it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That question I can not answer abstractly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it not inevitably be the evidence 
of imports coming in here in increasing volume? 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I have remarked before, I do not look 
upon imports, under the present circumstances, as a reliable 
guide to the future. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I was not asking that. What would 
be the evidence of danger? Would it not necessarily be exces- 
sive imports? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be evidence of danger. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the absence of excessive imports— 
and we have shown that in one schedule after another—how 
can it be claimed that there is an inadequacy of tariff? - 

Mr. CUMMINS. This law, I take it, is being enacted to 
care for the future; and the committee, I believe, has done 
tire best- it could to peer into the future, and to predict or 
assume what the conditions of the future will be; and they 
must have done that, because there was no other basis upon 
which to proceed. I do not criticize the committee in any 
respect, but I particularly do not criticize the committee for 
refusing to accept as conclusive the fact that the imports of 
a particular article or commodity may have been very negli- 
gible, because, if the committee believed that to-morrow or 
next month or next year the imports would very. greatly in- 
crease, from the standpoint that the committee was occupying 
I think it was entirely proper to provide duties upon that 
hypothesis. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will recall that we have 
had before us the tariffs on such articles as cement and ink 
and wood alcohol, and others in which the United States 
manufactures half of all the product of the world, and in 
whieh it has a great export trade. Does the Senator think 
that taking those articles from the free list, or increasing the 
existing duties, is justified by peering into the future and mak- 
ing a tariff based on fears? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not going to criticize or condemn the 
committee. I can only say what I think about that subject. 
So far as I am concerned, I think that to put a duty on Port- 
land cement is little less than absurd. That is my judgment, 
but that is an individual judgment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a very wise judgment; I will say 
that to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And it, I understand, is justified only by 
the suggestion that there are certain small manufacturers of 
Portland cement along the border, and that there may be com- 
petition between Canadian cement and cement manufactured 
in our own country. I do not regard that as sufficient to war- 
rant a duty. Save in those limited communities, the duty 
will have no effect. It will neither increase nor decrease the 
price of cement. That may be affected by combinations and 
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understandings between American mnaufacturers; but the 
price of cement in Omaha, where the Senator lives, or in Des 
Moines, where I live, will not be in any respect affected by 
the duty which is put upon it. I know nothing about ink. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If it should appear conelusively, as I be- 
lieve it does, that the cement industry is controlled by a trust, 
in violation of the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law, 
and the proper authorities of the Government should institute 
and prosecute successfully proceedings to dissolve the trust, 
it might result that from a low tariff competition would permit 
the people who use cement and the industries that use cement 
to obtain it at a lower price, might it not? The Senator does 
not mean to say that because of the price control that unques- 
tionably exists in the cement industry that control should be - 
fastened upon the public and made more secure by an increase 
of the duty on cement importations? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. On the contrary, I have just said that 
I was not in favor of a duty on Portland cement; but I repeat 
that the possibility of any competition preventing an increase in 
prices ts so remote that I can not believe that, even assuming 
that there is a combination that controls the price, the combina- 
tion could increase the price to the point of competition. It 
could not do that, because it would destroy the market for 
cement before it would reach the point at which the foreigner 
can import any considerable quantity of cement. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Win the Senator be good enough to yield 
to me for a further statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the price history of this com- 
modity extending over a period of the last five years, and in 
view of the complete control which the combinations in the 
industry now exercise over the price, any price may be charged 
that the industry will bear—that is, short of a suspension of the 
use of cement in the United States. If there is any virtue in 
the antitrust law, and that statute should be invoked and the 
trust dissolved, it is entirely possible, in my opinion, that the 
cement industry could be conducted profitably in this country 
upon the basis of two-thirds or one-half the price that is now 
being charged. In that event a diminution rather than an in- 
crease in the tariff might expedite and facilitate price reduc- 
tions in this necessary commodity. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not see the connection between the 
statements of the Senator from Arkansas. It may be that 
the proceedings which are now in progress will result in a dis- 
solution of what is called the Cement Trust. I know nothing 
about the merits of that controversy, but my observations of 
the dissolutions which have taken place do not justify a 
belief that competition will be effectively restored by the dis- 
solution, 

What I mean to say is that before a combination, as it ex- 
ists now, or as it may be hereafter, would be able to raise its 
price to a point that would enable manufacturers of cement in 
foreign countries to reach the United States, or any considerable 
part of the United States, it would have reached a price which 
would have been more than the traffic could bear, if I may use 
that expression. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That price has almost been reached now, 
and there are substantially no importations, as the Senator 
states. ; 

With respect to the effect of dissolutions of trusts, I presume 
the Senator means, epigrammatically speaking, that a dissoln- 
tion does not dissolve; that the experience of the country, under 
the operation of the antitrust law, is that actions which have 
apparently been successful in efforts to dissolve trusts have re- 
sulted in the reorganization of the trusts, and their proceeding 
under other forms, If there is any virtue in the antitrust law 
at all, it must be admitted, particularly under the circum- 
stances shown to exist in connection with the cement industry, 
that the dissolution of the trust would result in price reduc- 
tion. If it does not, we would just as well submit to the power 
of this organization to fix any price it chooses, which, I think, 
in the end, would mean any price which the industry will bear, 
the highest price which can be charged without suspending the 
businesses which are conducted by reason of the production of 
cement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I sincerely hope that our experience in the 
future will be more fortunate, as far as the dissolution of trusts 
is concerned, than it has been in the past. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I concur in that hope. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My belief is that when these great combina- 
tions are dissolved, there is some one company producing the 
commodity a little more cheaply than any other company, and 
it controls the price, and every other producer is very glad to 
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go to that price. That is the reason we have had no great 
reduction brought about by the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Co. 

I suppose the United States Steel Corporation can still con- 
tinue to exercise the influence it can and does wield over pro- 
duction and the price of steel. On an average I venture to say 
it can produce the heavier forms of steel for $10 or $12 a ton 
cheaper than its competitors can produce those same forms, 
It has allowed its competitors to live because it regarded it as 
for its interest to do so, but there has not been a time in 15 
years in which within six months the United States Steel Cor- 
poration could not have bankrupted every independent organi- 
zation in the land, or at least reduced its profits so that the 
continuance of the industry would have become impossible. 

Those are conditions we have to deal with in some way or 
other. No man has yet been genius enough to present a plan 
which will deal with these situations short of the Government 
undertaking to fix prices or limit profits, and we are shrink- 
ing from that course now, and I think we may very well shrink 
from it. It is one of the problems we have yet to solve, and 
the man who does solve it successfully, or the Congress which 
is able to introduce and carry into effect a plan which will 
restore and preserve reasonable, fair competition, in the pro- 
duction of the United States, will be entitled to a great deal 
more than the plaudits of his fellow men. He will be entitled 
to a very secure and permanent seat in the heavenly land. 
While that has something to do with the tariff, its connection 
is somewhat remote. We have always to consider transporta- 
tion when fixing tariff duties. 

This bill in my judgment lacks an essential element, in not 
providing against the dangers which are always present of 
enabling carriers to neutralize the duties which are imposed 
upon a given product by the adjustment of rates of transporta- 
tion. We were debating here yesterday the earthenware schedule, 
Some years ago I had eccasion to look into that, and at that 
time the producers of earthenware in England, in France, and 
in Germany as well, could reach the interior points of the 
United States, as far west as Chicago, at a rate which abso- 
lutely destroyed the protection or the advantage which was at- 
tempted to be conferred by the levying of the duties. If one 
brings in a shipment of earthenware to New York, and if that 
importer can reach Chicago for one-half the rate which his 
rival in New Jersey must pay in order to reach Chicago, the 
effect of your duty is gone, and I think the consideration of 
that question is a part of the consideration of every tariff in- 
quiry. 

At ne time I introduced a bill to cure that evil, but unfor- 
tunately, I could not secure consideration of it. The importer 
in New York, when he seeks to reach an interior point, ought 
to be required to pay the same rate of transportation that the 
producer in New Jersey or in New York pays. Simply because 
a part of the carriage is over the ocean, he ought not to be 
able to use the land lines of the United States in a way which 
discriminates against the home producer, 

But I must suspend. I had no notion of going into this sub- 
ject generally when I arose, but I wanted the opportunity, of 
which I have availed myself, to state in a general way my 
attitude toward this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator from Iowa leaves the 
floor, I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That means several questions and an- 
swers, back and forth, and I shall not take more than five min- 
utes myself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has just now stated a very 
interesting proposition, one which he knows about, too. He has 
said that a man over in London or Paris or Berlin could ship 
his goods from that place to Chicago at a lower rate than the 
rate at which the manufacturer of the same article could ship 
from New York, let us say. If that is the condition, it is to my 
mind intolerable. As I look. at it, however, it is entirely a 
question of transportation. Does the Senator think that we 
can remedy that situation by a provision in a tariff bill? 
Should we not meet it in another way, and do we not have to 
meet. it in another way? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Naturally, we would have to meet it in an- 
other way, Ly an independent measure; but when we are en- 
deavoring to levy duties which will protect American producers, 
and when we know that the foreign competitors secure an ad- 
vantage, in the way I have suggested, which goes far to destroy 
the benefits of the duty, I think it would be entirely proper to 
put it into the tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that case, you make the consumers of the 
article pay an exorbitant price, because of transportation 


charges; and if that is wrong, if they ought not to be required 
to do it; in other words, if the thing itself is wrong, it does 
not seem to me the attempt to meet it in this indirect way 
would be a remedy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the thing is not wrong. It costs so 
much to transport an article from New York to Chicago, and 
the rate is based in a general way on the cost of the service. 
It costs as much to take a car which has been loaded with goods 
coming from Europe as it costs to carry a carload of goods from 
New York or New England or New Jersey. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska to 
ask another question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking the Senator from North 
Dakota to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I decline to yield, as I have the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked the Senator from Iowa if he would 
yield, and he has yielded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was recognized, and I 
decline to yield if the Senator is not courteous enough to ask 
me to yield to him, 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Iowa had the floor, and not the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Iowa had completed 
his speech, and the Senator from North Dakota obtained recog- 
nition, and started to make a statement when the Senator from 
Nebraska turned to me and asked if I would yield to allow 
him to ask a question of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, if he did not, I have not yielded. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator has not the floor, of course, I 
have a right to ask the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Iowa had completed his discussion and had 
yielded the floor, and the Senator from North Dakota was 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we will not get any information on that 
subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator will get some infor- 
mation if he will be a little patient. 

Mr. President, I want the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa, because the Senator from Iowa has presented a sort of a 
rule which he thinks should be enacted into law, and which 
would authorize the President, or preferably, he says, the 
Tariff Commission, to fix these rates. The rule which the 
Senator from Iowa would adopt is that the President or the 
Tariff Commission should ascertain the cost of production of a 
certain foreign product in the foreign country, and ascertain 
the cost of production of the like article in the United States, 
and then apply a duty which would measure this difference. 

As a general rule, or at least to some extent in some in- 
stances, that rule might work, but I think generally it would 
not work, and I will tell the Senator why. The Senator has 
already modified his rule himself, because, he says, we must 
take into consideration the question of freight rates. That 
means how we can get an article in competition with another 
article in a given territory. : 

That is all right if we stop right there and if we wish to 
divide 50-50 with the foreigner. But let us suppose that we have 
factories in the United States which are capable of producing 
all of a given commodity that we require for consumption in the 
United States at a reasonable price. Here is a foreign country 
that can produce the same article, we will say, at a lower price. 
The Senator would add to the cost of bringing that article into 
this country a duty which would equalize the two. Now what 
wouid be the result? 

The result would be, other conditions being equal, that the 
producers in the United States who can produce all of a com- 
modity at a fair compensation will share with the foreigner 
one-half of the market if both are able to fill that market. 
Would that be a good thing for the people in the United States? 
I do not think it would. We now, perhaps, produce very close 
to 95 per cent of all the articles we use in the United States. 
If we were to surrender 40 per cent of our trade and bring it 
down to about a 50 per cent basis, we certainly would be in a 
most precarious condition. - : 

I would adopt the Senator’s rule with this modification: I 
would give some advantages to the American producer beyond 
the mere advantage of equalizing the cost of placing an article 
in the market at any given point. I think the Americans 
should have a preference. Of course they haye some advantage 
in being organized, and organized in their own country; but 
just remember that with American capital going into foreign 
countries, as it has been of late years, and American machinery, 
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too, there will be just as good an organization on the part of 
the importer to reach the American consumer as there will be 
on the part of the American producer. 

So I would give an advantage to the American producer, but 
always keeping in mind that I would not have the rate so high 
that it would shut out importations entirely, because I believe 
there should always be a sufficient amount of importations to 
prevent any rise in price that would be an injustice to the 
American people. It is difficult to ascertain just what that 
should always be. Nevertheless we ought to come just as near 
to it as possible. 

Take a case of the kind which the Senator from Iowa has 
just mentioned. Here is a product that is made in England 
and costs $1 per unit. Here is a like product that is made in 
San Francisco and costs $1.50 per unit. The Senator’s rule, 
if there were no other modification, would simply add 50 per 
cent to the foreign unit and then they would equalize each other 
so far as the cost of production is concerned. But we will sup- 
pose that the consumption is all east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Then we have to bring the American product from 
California to the eastern market at a freight cost, perhaps, of 
two or three dollars per unit. Immediately the American 
would be out of business. 

So I agree that we must take into consideration the ques- 
tion of what the freight rates are, where the article is pro- 
duced in the United States, the field of consumption, the im- 
portance of that field of consumption, and then determine what 
rate would give a fair competitive condition in that field of 
consumption. That means rates of duties which will take 
into consideration the matter of the freight rates as well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 


Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

. Mr. CUMMINS. There is no difference substantially be- 
tween the rule stated by the Senator from North Dakota and 
the one that I stated. I did not amplify it as he has done, 
I stated the rule laid down in the Republican platform many 
times, especially the Republican platform on which I came to 
the Senate of the United States, and to which I still give my 
loyal adhesion. 

The real difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad can not be mathematically applied. It must be 
applied with good reasonable sense so as to produce exactly 
the condition named by the Senator from North Dakota. When 
the foreign article comes into the United States it lands upon 
one coast or the other. The center of population in the United 
States is just a little east of Chicago. In distributing the 
American product as compared with the distribution of the 
foreign product the American producer must necessarily have 
an advantage. It is his by virtue of the situation. No one can 
take it away from him unless, as I said, in the adjustment of 
freight rates the importer who ships from the coast to the in- 
terior has an advantage oyer the American producer who ships 
from the coast to the interior. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator there, and I 
think we can amplify it in another direction. I am doing this 
for the purpose of drawing to the Senator’s attention the fact 
that I think in the administrative provision which we have 
recommended we can iron out many of these inequalities and 
differences. After all, if we should adopt a different rule or 
standard and say the duty should be such as would equalize 
competitive conditions, then I think we would have it very 
much nearer what we want. That would take into considera- 
tion a great many different elements which enter into the ques- 
tion of competition in the American market. 

But I do not: entirely agree with the Senator’s rule, if ap- 
plied in some other respects. Here is one situation: We have 
to take into consideration not only the interests of the producer 
but the interests of the consuming public. If we find an article 
produced in the Rocky Mountain region that has its consump- 
tive demand in the Allegheny region we have to take into con- 
sideration whether the thing produced is of such importance 
as that we can justify a protective rate at all. In some in- 
stances we have had to say that it is so unimportant as com- 
pared with the importance of the consumptive demand that we 
can not afford to develop that industry in the United States. 

Then we find another situation. Sometimes the freight rates 
are such that it is impossible, without imposing upon the 
public, to give a rate that will allow the producer in the Rocky 
Mountain section to reach the consumer along the eastern 
coast. So we have given rates in some instances that will 
allow the western producer to reach, say, as far east as Chi- 
cago and have the western market, but have not given him a 


rate on which he can possibly compete with the foreigner 
along the eastern coast. In that way we have tried to protect 
the American industry and at the same time prevent such a 
high charge against the consumer in the eastern section of the 
country. So here again we would have to modify the rule 
laid down by the Senator from Iowa. 

I will give one instance in which I think we could not apply 
the rule. Suppose a product is produced in Canada a e 
same cost for which it is produced in the United States. 0 
Canadian can bring it over here freely. There is no difference 
in the cost of production, therefore there will be no duty at 
all. But let us take wheat, for instance. Let us suppose that 
the American producer, while it costs him no more to produce 
than it costs the Canadian producer, must purchase everything 
that be buys to live upon on a higher scale and standard of 
living, and pay for everything that he buys on the higher cost 
basis. I do not mean merely the implements necessary to run 
his farm; I mean other things that do not enter into the ques- 
tion of raising his crop. He pays a higher price because he 
lives on a higher standard of living, and, therefore, I would 
give him a protection as against the foreign product so as not 
to drive our product down to the price of the foreign product 
in a country where the cost of living is less than in this 
country. So the rule would not work in that particular case, 
if we are believers in the principle of protection. 

I simply wanted to call attention, Mr. President, to the fact 
that while I agree with the Senator from Iowa as to what 
should practically be the rate of duty, I can see that the rule 
which he enunciates would require a great many modifications, 
as he himself says, to meet each particular case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose it will now be conceded that I have 
the floor; and I suppose also that the Senator from North 
Dakota will let me ask the Senator from Iowa a question, 

Mr. McCUMBER, In the Senator’s own time, with pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call attention to the fact, as the 
Senator did a while ago, that if he wants to interrupt when I 
have the floor he must get permission to do so. If he wants 
to interrupt me, he may look into the rules and find out how 
to do it. 

Mr. President, I did what I have seen done a thousand times 
in the Senate. When the Senator from Iowa had announced that 
he was through, before he took his seat, I addressed the Chair 
and asked if I could ask him a question, and the Senator from 
Iowa consented. It seems that at the time when the Senator 
from Iowa announced that he was going to conclude the 
Senator from North Dakota addressed the Chair, and the Chair 
said that he had recognized the Senator from North Dakota. 
Of course, I had to accept the word of the Chair, It has been 
a custom hitherto, to which there has been no exception in 
this Chamber, when a Senator was addressing the Senate and 
concluded his remarks and was about to stop and some Sena- 
tor wanted to ask him a question pertaining to what he had 
been discussing, that the Senator still held the floor, even 
though some other Senator had addressed the Chair. I have 
never known an exception of that kind until to-day. It seems 
that there is now a new rule. 

If the Senator from North Dakota were as anxious to get 
information as he is to take advantage of a favorable ruling 
of the Chair, and a technical ruling at that, to shut some other 
Senator off who is trying to get information, he would get along 
with his bill a great deal better than he is doing. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has told us of a very 
interesting situation, one which in the past at various times 
has been discussed to quite an extent. The Senator called 
attention to the fact that under former conditions it was pos- 
sible for the manufacturer in Europe to ship his goods to Chi- 
cago under a combined freight rate from the place of manu- 
facture in Europe to Chicago, which was less than his American 
competitor had to pay who was manufacturing his goods on the 
Seacoast, or near to it; in other words, that a person in London 
could ship, let us say crockery, from London to Chicago and land 
it, of course, in New York from the boat, unload it from the 
boat and put in on the train, fill a car with it, while in the 
same train perhaps the next car to it might be loaded with 
the same product manufactured right there in New York or 
close by. The two lots of goods would go to Chicago in the 
same train, and yet the freight on the foreigner’s product 
would be very much less from London to Chicago than the 
freight on the American product from New York to Chicago, 
and the foreigner could not only undersell the American on 
an equal market but that he could overcome the tariff that 
was imposed for the benefit of the American producer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I did not state just what the Senator 
from Nebraska understood me to say. I did not say that I 
knew of any case in which che freight rate from London to 
Chicago was less than the rate from New York to Chicago; but 
what I did say was that the rate from London to Chicago was 
a great deal less proportionately, considered from. the stand- 
‘point of the cost of service, than the rate from New York to 
Chicago. 

I can not recall just what the differences were, but I know 
that I examined the question very carefully and introduced a 
bill to correct that practice. That was some years ago. I do 
not know what the rates now are, but I do know that the rail- 
reads were carrying imported goods from New York to Chicago 
for a great deal less than they were carrying domestic goods. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I have not misunderstood the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. I did not mean to say that the Senator from 
Iowa had used London, for instance, as a place. I myself was 
merely illustrating the proposition that the Senator had laid 
down. I have looked into it, Mr. President, not so extensively, 
perhaps, as has the Senater from Iowa, but I know in a gen- 
eral way that what I am stating is true. I have investigated 
the matter; I have come in personal contact with it a good many 
times in the investigations which I have made. The Senator 
from Iowa, however, is an authority on rates, and I use his 
statement, illustrating it by a statement of my own. I do not 
want to misstate the Senator’s position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure that the Senator does not. I may 
have made my statement somewhat awkwardly. I do not re- 
member whether the rate from London or any other foreign 
point to Chicago was absolutely less than the rate from New 
York to Chicago, but I know that what the railroad got for 
transporting the foreign goods from New York to Chicago was 
less than the railroad got for transporting the domestic product. 

Mr. NORRIS. I very gladly accept what might be consid- 
ered a slight modification of what I understood the Senator's 
original statement to be; but, Mr. President, I will make the 
statement on my own responsibility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I can tell him that on crockery made in Germany and 
purchased by merchants in Salt Lake the freight rate from 
Germany to Salt Lake City was a little less than from Ohio to 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to have the corroboration of the 
Senator from Utah for a statement I am about to make. I do 
not remember now, Mr. President, the particular place, but 
from a town on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., somewhere between Chicago and New York, I think, in 
Ohio, although it may have been east of there, the freight rate 
on a shipment of crockery to a point in the West—I can not 
now state where; it may have been Chicago or it may have been 
farther west than Chicago; it might have been Omaha; but 
it was some place in the western part of the country, or the 
Middle West, as most people would understand it—was greater 
over that road from the particular point of manufacture to 
the destination of the shipment than the freight rate on a 
similar article from Europe passing through the same town 
over the same railroad to the same destination. There is no 
question about that being true. The records will show, Mr. 
President, that several years, ago a carload of sugar was 
shipped from San Francisco to Kearney, Nebr., over the Union 
Pacific Railway. The freight rate charged on that carload of 
sugar was the rate from San Francisco to Omaha plus the 
lecal rate from Omaha back to Kearney. The train going to 
Omaha ran through Kearney. When the train reached Kearney 
the men who had purchased the sugar tendered the freight from 
San Francisco to Omaha. It was refused and they replevined 
the sugar. There is no question that such rate schedules ex- 
isted; but I do not believe the Congress of the United States 
ought to try to remedy a situation of that kind in a tariff bill 
by levying a tariff duty. To my mind, it is illogical, it is foolish, 
to think of doing such a thing in a tariff bill. A condition of 
that kind, in my judgment, can not logically be defended on 
any ground whatever; but we ought not to levy a tariff high 
enough to compensate for that dishonest freight manipulation. 
What we ought to do is to remedy the freight situation, because 
it applies not only to commodities that come from abroad but 
to shipments that originate in our own country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I am afraid I was again misunderstood. 
I did not propose to change the tariff duties on account of the 
disparity in freight rates. What I suggested was that in a 
section of this bill it should be declared that the freight rate 
upon an imported article over the American railroads should 
not be less than the freight rate upon the similur domestic 
article. I had no thought, of course, of dealing with the 
situation through the medium of a duty levied upon com- 
modities. 

Mr. NORRIS, I entirely agree with the Senator in the state- 
ment that we ought not to try to rectify that situation by the 
levying of a tariff duty; we ought not in a tariff bil! attempt to 
levy rates to equalize that kind of a situation; but, regardless 
of the kind of a bill te which a provision such as the Senator 
from Iowa has suggested may be attached, I should be glad to 
support it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not know why the particu- 
lar phase of the situation to which reference has been made has 
escaped me, but nevertheless it has. I should like to ask either 
or both Senators, how does it come about that in our adjustment 
of freight rates a foreign shipper, say from New York to an in- 
terior town, is called upon to pay a less freight rate upon his 
shipment than the American shipper of similar domestic goods 
is called upen to pay? Is that on account of any international 
arrangement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ido not think it is on account of any inter- 
national arrangement, but I think we have a foolish notion with 
regard to transportation in some respects. For instance, the 
Senator knows perfectly well that a lower rate is given from 
the West to the seaboard upon grain that is to be exported than 
is given to the same commodity to be consumed in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not believe at all in any such adjust- 
ment. I think that when the railroads are engaged in service 
of that sort which ends with the ocean line the rate for similar 
service should be the same. 

Mr. SMITH. Since the Senator has mentioned it, I remem- 
ber we have a lower rate on certain articles for export. It will 
be remembered that we bad quite a controversy about the east- 
ern division and the southern division; but I did not know that 
the practice was applied to imports as well. It certainly seems 
to me that, if such a practice is being kept up, as the Senator 
from Nebraska is showing, we are levying a tariff on certain 
goods for the benefit of the railroads and not for the benefit of 
the producers. 

Mr, NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The great benefit comes to the 
foreign shippers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the railroad makes a profit 
on carrying a foreign shipment from New York to Chicago, then 
it ought to take similar freight belonging here and carry it 
from New York to Chicago at the same price. If it does not 
make a profit on the foreign shipment, then it ought to increase 
the rate so that it will. Nobody can expect the railroad to haul 
goods at a loss or for nothing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, I 
wish to suggest that the exercise of that power has brought 
more benefit to foreign ships than it has to the American rail- 
roads. z 

Mr. NORRIS. That is probable. I am not sure but that 
sometimes the railroads carry the foreign freight at a loss and 
make the local shipper pay the difference, because by that 
means in the aggregate they make more money, but if they do 
transport the foreign shipment at a loss, then the people here 
have to pay exorbitant freight rates on some other commodity 
to make up that loss. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Aud if the raflroads are carrying such ship- 
ments at a profit. then they ought to be able to haul American 
products at the same rate and get along all right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And heretofore we have had 
exclusive contracts between railroads and foreign shipping lines 
by which the foreign shipping Lines largely got the benefit of 
that reduced freight rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember that the Senator from Washing- 
ton not very long ago introduced a resolution of investigation, 
in the discussion of Which it was disclosed that at a time 
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when we were trying to build up a merchant marine some of the 
trunk-line railroads of the United States had secret contracts 
with foreign shipping companies by which they turned over to 
them at the seaports whatever foreign shipments they had. 
When the railroads were taken over by the Government, as I 
remember the correspondence that was disclosed at the time 
the Senator from Washington had the matter up, they were a 
little afraid that the people would catch on to that, and they 
knew that that did not look very well to Americans who were 
patriotic, and they suspended operations until the war was 
over and until they had gotten back again. I will ask the 
Senator from Washington if they are doing that now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Some of these contracts are still 
in force, but most of the railroads have voluntarily—probably 
public opinion had a good deal to do with it—canceled those 
contracts, or they are not in force now. On a couple of the 
railroads we hope to have them abrogated and canceled by the 
ist of July, but they are still in force. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are they not illegal, as a matter of fact? 
wyar is the Interstate Commerce Commission doing about 
them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no jurisdiction over the matter, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we ought to give them jurisdiction. We 
ought te give somebody jurisdiction, and declare it illegal, 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is the old controversy with regard to who 
shall control a transportation rate that is partly by land and 
partly by water. None of our tribunals can control foreign 
ships. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but they can control the freight when it 
once gets into this country, whether it comes by a foreign 
ship or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To be sure, and that is what we ought to do. 
We ought to consider the coast as the end of the journey. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, As I understand, this preference 
ou imports and exports lies within the discretion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to whether or not it shall be 
granted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not by express, positive provi- 
sion of law, except as the law leaves it in the discretion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Only under that provision of the law which 
forbids discrimination. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as I understand, could stop these rebates on imports 
and exports if they saw fit to do it. They could refuse to allow 
the railroads to give a preference on imports and exports. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they can, I will say to the Senator, I can 
not conceive the frame of mind of anybody occupying a position 
to-day where he has a right to stop it who will permit it to 
go on. If they have not the right to stop it, then the fault lies 

ere. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. There has been a tremendous 
infiuence between the shipping lines of this country and foreign 
steamship lines in the past, and it has been very far-reaching 
in the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. To my mind that kind of a contract is not 
only unpatriotic, it is disgraceful. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think there can be no ques- 
tion about the Interstate Commerce Commission having juris- 
diction over these differentials allowed on imports and ex- 
ports. I remember that only a year or two ago we had up 
the question of whether the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had the right to make a distinction in the export or import rate 
to one port as against another port. The southern ports were 
then complaining that they had discriminated against them 
and not given them the benefit of the lower rates that they had 
extended to imports and exports to and from New York and 
other North Atlantic ports, and that evil was corrected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I interrupted the Sena- 
tor from Iowa when as a matter of fact he had the floor, and 
the Senator from North Dakota objected, and the Chair sus- 
tained him, I had just one question to ask him, and I will ask 
that now, although I think the Senator has really answered it 
in some things he has said. 

The question that I wanted to ask the Senator, and have been 
kept from asking for nearly an hour, thus delaying the passage 
of this bill that much, was this: Does the condition that he de- 
scribes about the freight rates giving preference to the im- 
porter over the American manufacturer still exist? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know, Mr. President. I have not 
examined the question for two or three years—not since the 
roads passed back into the hands of their owners—and I am 
not able to answer it. I know that it continued up to the time 


that the Government took possession on January 1, 1918, and 

so far as imports are concerned I do not know whether it is in 

existence now or not; but it is in existence so far as exports 
are concerned, as the Senator from Washington knows. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not gotten it from the 
commission; I have not inquired there; but I have been in- 
formed that the preferential on imports has not been put into 
effect since the war, and that it is not in effect now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to get that information. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not positive that that is 
correct, but that is the information I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, having secured the in- 
formation that I wanted to get when I tried to interrupt the 
Senator, I will close my remarks, Since the Senator from 
North Dakota left the Chamber immediately when I took the 
fioor, he can be sent for now and told that I have quit. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the pending question re- 
lates to the tariff on galvanized iron and certain other manu- 
factures. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmrons], 
who opened the discussion on this subject, has been very 
anxious to dispose of that paragraph. While he has not taken 
the floor and expressed himself in violent language, he has 
been constantly protesting to those about him the delay that 
has occurred while this subject has been pending, which delay 
comes entirely from the other side of the Chamber. 

From the beginning of the debate on this bill, impatience to 
a degree approaching violence has been manifested by Senators 
directly in charge of the bill. They have repeatedly declared 
that proper procedure in this body requires Senators to con- 
fine themselves literally to the discussion of pending questions. 
So great has been the annoyance of Senators who are charged 
with responsibility for this bill over the delays that have here- 
tofore occurred in the passage or disposal of items submitted 
to the Senate that on yesterday a caucus or conference of the 
majority party of the Senate was held, and at that conference, 
according to press reports and current information, a resolu- 
tion bitterly condemning the majority Members of the Senate 
for absenteeism was adopted and a resolution contemplating 
cloture was proposed. 

The New York Tribune of this date contains a statement rela- 
tive to the subject of the conference which I believe is accurate. 
The headlines are: 

SENATE TARIFF TRUANTS rack BIG ROUND-UP—REPUBLICANS IN CONFFR- 
ENCE DEMAND ABSENTRES RETCENX TO CAPITAL AND HELP PASS THE 
MEASURE—THREATEN TO CALL SERGEANT AT ARMS— PARTY WHIP 
CHARGES SOME WON’T ATTEND ROLL CALLS OR ANSWER TELEPIIONES. 
The press story from ihe Tribune’s Washington bureau in part 

is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—Troubles of the Senate Republican leaders 
who are intent upon passing the tariff bill came to a head to-day in a 
conference of Republican Senators. The conference was called especially 
for the purpose of considering absentecism of Republican Members who, 
as Senator CUETIS, Republican whip says, have come to a state where 
they not only do not appear at roll calls but will not even answer the 
telephone when summoned to the Senate. 

e conference adopted a resolution by Senator CURTIS against 
absenteeism, instructing the chairman, Senator LODGE, to summon 
absentees back to Washington, and in favor of having the Sergeant at 
Arms compel attendance of absentees who fail or refuse to report for 


duty. 

Senator K&LLoac also introduced a new cloture rule intended to 
apply drastic cloture to appropriation and revenue bills. This was dis- 
cu but not acted on. 

Senator CURTIS, Republican whip, lectured his colleagues sbarply 
about absenteeism. He said that from May 15 to May 20, on an aver- 
age of 30 Republican Senators were absent at each roll call. 


day 49 were absent at each of two roll calls and 50 at another. He 
ur the necessity of maintaining a attendance if the tariff bill 
is tion enacted. Senator McCum- 


o be K and other needed legis 
BER, in charge of the tariff bill, joined in condemning absenteeism. 


Then follows the resolution, which with the permission of the 
Senate I will have inserted in the RECORD. 

In a subsequent portion of the article the Senator from North 
Dakota is reported as saying: 


“Not one word in fifty uttered on the floor had direct relation to the 
particular tariff items under consideratſon.“ He said, however, the Re- 
3 not the Democrats, were responsible for the passage of the 
è “All that we are asking is to stick to our text,” said Senator Mc- 

UMBER, 

He ee regret that the rooms leading from the Senate cham- 
ber had n made so comfortable as to influence Senators to leave the 
permis — 5 stay in those rooms reading the newspapers rather than 
n e nate, 

Senator UNDERWOOD, Democratic leader, denied there was a filibuster. 
He said debate could not be limited to the absolute details of an item 
under consideration and asserted that there was ample opportunity to 
filibuster if the Democratic Senators desired. He said there were 2, 
amendments to the tariff bill, that a quorum call and a roll call could 

forced on each one and calculat that 2,000 hours, or 200 days, 
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could be consumed in roll calls if the Democrats wanted to do it. He 
said there was no such purpose and all that the Democrats would in- 
sist on was a thorough discussion. 

Mr. President, the indictment of majority Senators in the 
resolution adopted by the conference and by the Republican 
whip in his statement at the conference yesterday is, when 
given its natural force and effect, an indictment against the 
pending bill, It shows that Senators who belong to the ma- 
jority have so little faith in its provisions that they are not 
willing to furnish a quorum to make possible its prompt con- 
sideration and passage. 

The debates which haye occurred this morning unquestion- 
ably disclose that in the consideration of a bill involving 2,000 
or more amendments, all intimately related to one general 
subject, it is a mental impossibility intelligently to confine the 
discussion to the immediate, pending question. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Snc- 
muons], who, in a sense, has charge of paragraph 309 on this 
side of the Chamber, has been ready for a vote on this par- 
ticular item for two hours, the vote has been deferred by a 
debate on general questions, by discussions of the relation of 
freight rates to the tariff and other kindred questions, and that 
debate has come almost entirely from the other side of the 
Chamber. 

If we on this side felt the same irritation and annoyance 
which characterizes those who advocate the bill, we would be 
justified in describing the course of the debate this morning 
as a filibuster. It had no more relation to the question im- 
mediately before the Senate than many other discussions which 
have heretofore occurred at the instance of Members of the 
minority. But in fairness and in good faith, I must say that 
the debates which have occurred this morning have been illumi- 
nating. 

If the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] was cor- 
rect in his characterization of the debates heretofore as filibus- 
ters, I ask him how he characterizes his own conduct this morn- 
ing when he spoke at great length in reply to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] on general topics, rather than on the 
pending paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the debate we had here yesterday, which they 
complained of as delaying action for about two hours, was pre- 
cipitated by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Which means that by some mysterious 
mental process the Senator from North Dakota and others asso- 
ciated with him in the conduct of the bill before the Senate as- 
sume to themselves a right in the advocacy of the legislation 
which they deny to those who oppose the bill. 

This one fact stands out before the country, before every 
man in Washington representing the press of the Nation in 
these debates, that the bill as a whole does not command the 
respect, the confidence, or the good-faith support of the major- 
ity Members of the Senate; that they are so indifferent to it 
that they are unwilling to attend, even when the party whip 
is lashed above their backs. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boram] some weeks ago ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the bill because the committee 
report is not accompanied by sufficient information. The same 
attitude on the part of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] may be inferred from his votes, 

The debate this morning discloses that great Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, Senators like the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cutis] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS], 
are in doubt as to the value of the bill; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that a large number of other Senators would 
occupy the same attitude if they chose to give attention to the 
proceedings of the Senate, wherein the iniquities of this bill 
are being disclosed and made apparent to everyone who has 
sufficient intelligence to comprehend them. 

The attitude of these Senators may be assumed to be fairly 
definitive and expressive of the position of all those Senators 
who think so little of the pending bill in its relation to the 
business and to the people of the conutry that they are unwilling 
to stay here and help work out the problems which it involves. 

In addition to that, the ubandonment of any effort at cloture 
and the resort to processes of debate upon the other side which 
have heretofore been characterized as filibustering disclose the 
fact that if this bill is intelligently discussed by the Senate, and 
if what it contains is made known to the public, it will not 
become a law in anything like the form in which the Finance 
Committee has presented it. 

I reveal no secret when I say that Senators prominent in the 
management of the tariff bill before the Senate now, Senators 
in the Chamber st present, familiar with tariff histery, con- 
nected with the passage of many important measures relating 


to the tariff, at heart in fact know that many of the proposed 
increases in tariff rates embodied in the report of the Finance 
Committee are unconscionable, unreasonable, and unjust. 

With that condition existing, no one participates from the 
other side of the Chamber in the debates on the bill except the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuseer] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. Other Senators take part only when 
the items which affect the industries in their own States are 
involved. The mass of Republican Senators are disgusted, 
wearied, and unable to find justification for the enormous 
burdens of taxation which the Finance Committee’s report con- 
templates. They take no part and make no effort to vindicate 
this outrageous, inexcusable, indefensible effort to impose high 
tariff rates at a time when there is less justification for tariff 
walls and artificial barriers to restrict and prevent the expan- 
sion of American commerce than at any other period in the 
history of the country, The Senators on the other side sit idly 
by and leave to two Senators the explanation of items which 
they do not understand—the yindication of rates which have 
received criticism from the most conservative business inter- 
ests of the country. : 5 

This is the first time during the six weeks this bill has been 
before the Senate that I have done other than address myself 
to the paragraph immediately under consideration. In no in- 
stance heretofore has the necessity presented itself to me to 
consume the time of the State in discussing other than the 
pending question; but I affirm that the debates on the whole 
have been wholesome and enlightening, and they have revealed 
the fact that the proponents of this measure, the Senate Finance 
Committee, either know little about it or are unwilling or un- 
able to furnish the Senate and the country accurate and detailed 
information concerning its most important provisions. 

No wonder they talked about cloture. It is not surprising 
that the majority thought of limiting debate on the bill, its 
provisions being unjustifiable even from the standpoint of a 
large number of the majority Senators; it is not surprising that 
impatience to the point of irritation should be manifested by 
those charged with the responsibility of carrying out the will of 
the Republican Party. No wonder there should be talk of 
cloture, of stifling the voice of the American people in protest 
against the highest tariff rates, on the whole, ever proposed in 
the economic history of the country. But with Republican Sen- 
ators unwilling to attend, out of sympathy with the bill, taking 
no part in its consideration, secreting themselves, as the Senator 
from Kansas is quoted as saying, when called by telephone to 
help make a quorum, it is no wonder that all thought of a 
cloture should be abandoned and the friends of the bill them- 
selves be driven at once to an apparent effort to delay its 
consideration. 

With the minority seeking a prompt vote on the pending para- 
graph, the majority Senators are discussing general topics, fail- 
ing to “ stick to their text,” as the Senator from North Dakota is 
reported to have characterized it in yesterday’s conference. We 
are now confronted with a change of attitude. This morning 
general debate, discussion of freight rates, ocean transportation, 
rail transportation, and kindred subjects, which naturally and 
logically are related and inseparably related to the question 
affecting the justice or the injustice, the reasonableness or the 
excessiveness of the tariff sought to be imposed, are taking the 
time of the Senate away from the tariff and away from the 
paragraph immediately under consideration. 

I know it may be said that in making these remarks I myself 
have departed from the rule which I have heretofore pursued, 
namely, confining myself to a discussion of the question immedi- 
ately pending, but in justification I say that the conduct of the 
chairman of the committee in charge of the bill and others on 
the other side of the Chamber this morning shows the mental 
and moral impossibility of confining discussion while consider- 
ing this bill to a single item with no regard to those provisions 
related to it. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted in the REC- 
ond the article from which I quoted in part, namely, that article 
in the New York Tribune of May 26 relating to the majority 
conference. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Tribune, Friday, May 26, 1922.] 


Senate Tarirvy Tacaxts Face Bic ROUND-CP—REPUBLICANS IN CON- 
FERENCE DEMAND ABSENTEES RETURN TO CAPITAL AND HELP Pass 
THE MEASURRE—THEEATEN TO CALL SERGEANT aT ARMS— PARTY Wut 
CHARGES Some WON'T ATTEND ROLL CALLS on ANSWER TELEPHONES, 

(From the Tribune's Washington Bureau.) 

WASHINGTON, May 25.—Troubles of the Senate Republican leaders 
who are intent upon re the tariff bill came to a head to-day in a 
conference of Republican tors. The conference was called espe- 
cially for the purpose of considering absenteeism of Republican Mem- 
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bers who, as Senator Curtis. Republican whip, says, have come to a 
state where they not only do aot appear at roll calls, but will not even 
auswer the telephone when summoned to the Senate. 

The conference adopted a resolution by Senator Cunris against ab- 
senteeism, instructing the chairman, tor E, to summon ab- 
sentees back to Washington, and in favor of haying the Sergeant at 
com compel attendance of absentees who fail or refuse to report for 

aty. 

NEW CLOTURK RULE DISCUSSED. 


Senator KELLOGG also introduced a new cloture rule intended to 
apply drastic cloture to appropriation and reyenue bills. This was dis- 
cussed, but not acted on, 

Senator Curris, Republican whip, lectured his colleagues sharply 
about absenteeism. He said that from May 15 to May 25 an average 
of 30 Republican Senators were absent at each roll call. On one day 
49 were absent at each of two roll calls and 50 at another. He urged 
the necessity of maintaining a good attendance if the tariff bill is to 
be passed and other needed legislation enacted. Senator McCUMBER, 
in charge of the tariff bill, joined in condemning absenteeism. 

5 resolution was submitted by Senator Curtis and 
adopted : 

“ Whereas the Republicans have a membership of 60 in the United 
States Senate, which gives them a 8 of 24 in the Senate; and 

“ Whereas there is und has been a much larger absenteeism than is 
ustified under existing circumstances, and it is important that all 

nators whose health will permit should be present at all sessions of 
the Senate: Therefore be it ; 

“Resolved by this conference of Republican Senators, That it is the 
sense of this conference that the chairman be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to notify all Republican Senators who are absent from Wash- 
ington and those who are in the city but have been missing roll calls 
of the Senate that it is important that absentees at once return to their 
duties, and that those who are in the city be requested to remain within 
call of the Senate during its sessions; be it further 

“Resolved, That if the absentees fail or refuse to report for duty at 
once, orones steps be taken to have the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
compel the attendance of such Senators.” 

After the matter of absenteeism had been thrashed over, Senator 
KELLOGG, acting for a roop, of Republicans who recentiy conferred at 
the instance of Senator TowNsexp, introduced the resolution for 
cloture on appropriation and revenue bills. 


SIXTEEN COULD ENFORCE CLOTUEE. 

The proposed rule provides that any time after a revenue bill or an 
appropriation bill has been before the Senate five calendar days. 16 Sena- 
tors may offer a motion to limit debate. This would prevail by vote 
of a majority. Thereafter no Senator would be entitled. to speak more 
than 1 hour on the bill or more than 10 minutes on any amendment or 
debatable motion affecting the bill. 

The conference did not get far on the discussion of this proposed rule 
and then adjourned until to-morrow. 

After the Senate opened Senator HARRISON stirred up a discussion of 
absenteeism and of cloture in connection with the tariff bill. He ap- 
pealed to Republican Senators to stay in their seats and help pass 
Hag 5 — e declared if this were done there would be no occasion 

or cloture. 

Senator LENROOT inquired how long it would take to pass the tariff 
bull at the present rate of procedure. 

“ If it took a hundred years,” said Senator HARRISON, it would be 
a good thing, because if ever a bill will increase the burden on the backs 
of the people it is the iniquitous tariff measure now before the Senate.” 

Senator Harrison denied there was a Democratic filibuster and said 
he did not wonder that the Republicans were seeking cloture “ to force 
this bill through without debate. 

Senator Curtis said there had been more absenteeism on the Demo- 
cratic side than on the Republican. 

Senator McCumesr said not one word in fifty uttered on the floor“ 
had direct relation to the particular tariff items under consideration. 
He said, however, the Republicans, not the Democrats, were responsible 
for the passage of the tariff bill. 

“All we are asking is to stick to our text,” said Senator MCCUMBER. 

He expressed t that the rooms leading from the Senate Chamber 
had been made so comfortable as to influence Senators to leave the 
Chamber and stay in those rooms reading the newspapers rather than 
in the Senate. 

Senator UNDERWOOD, Democratic leader, denied there was a filibuster. 
He said debate could not be limited to the absolute details of an item 
under consideration and asserted that there was ample opportunity to 
filibuster if the Democratic Senators desired. He said there were 2,000 
amendments to the tariff bill, that a quorum call and a roll call could 
be forced on each one, and calculated that 2,000 hours, or 200 Gaz 75 
could be consumed in roll calls if the Democrats wanted to do it. e 
said there was no such parposa and all that the Democrats would insist 
on was a thorough discussion. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the indiffer- 
ence of the majority toward the bill as pointed out by the 
Senator from Arkansas can be explained. The majority are 
hearing from home. They are receiving letters, and the letters 
and the resolutions which they are receiving are like those in- 
troduced the other day by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hitcucock]. They are receiving letters from home tending to 
prove the Democratic contention here that this bill is going to 
increase the cost of living, and that this bill is going to continue 
high prices in this country. 

I have before me a letter from one of the leading wholesale 
and retail clothing merchants in the city of Boston. It is a 
letter similar to many others which I have received. I did not 
think it was possible for the Democrats to prove conclusively, 
before the bill went into operation, what the effect of it was 
going to be upon prices in this country, but here is a letter from 
a merchant, not a statistician, not a theorist, not a Treasury 
expert, but a hard-headed business man, who states what is 
already happening in regard to the increased price of clothing 
as the result of the tariff agitation. 


The letter is from the Leopold Morse Co., written by Mr. 
Julius C. Morse, of Boston. Mr. Leopold Morse, who was the 
founder of this firm, was at one time a Member of Congress, 
Mr. Morse says: 

Lxeorotp Morse Co., 
Boston, May 25, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: About six months ago Attorney General Daugherty started 
an investigation on retail prices throughout the country, and the 
National ciation of Retail Clothiers, numbering about 6.000, of 
which I happen to be vice president, were very much exercised over the 
reports that were sent out stating that the retailer was to blame for 
high prices in existence, and that he should be investigated, as there 
might be evidence of profiteering. 

nancial statements showing the retail business during the year of 
1921. of course. went a great way to prove that this was a fallacy, 
and that the retailers were suffering from a loss of sales and a lower 
gross and net profit. 

Even under these conditions, however, in order to meet the consumers’ 
demand for lower-priced clothing, the retailers have done everything iu 
their power to make prices more attractive, ge: the publie still demands 
a further reduction, and as a resuit the retail clothing business through- 
out this country is not in a good condition. 

I should say offhand that the price of clothing is about 1.65 over 
pre-war prices, and at this mark the profit is very small and almost 
at the danger point. Doing a wholesale business as well as a retai 
business, we find that where retailers sel! their clothing at a close 
mark collections are slow and failures have increased. 

However, this is not the point of this letter. Owing to the agitation 
relative to the high tariff on wool and the embargo caused by the emer- 

ney tariff. cloths have risen by leaps and bounds within the last 60 

ys, and although the mills made very attractive prices when showing 
their goods the Ist of March, yet to-day we are obliged to pay all the 
way from 25 cents to 50 cents per yard more on the prices made by the 
mills when they opened their lines for fall during the month of March. 

In consideration of the fact that it takes about 33 yards of cloth to 
make a sult of clothes, you can readily see that there is an advance 
to-day of from $1 to Ve per suit on the cost of the cloth alone, caused 
by this advance, and I really feel that unless careful attention is paid 
to the tariff on wool that the retail consumer, instead of being able 
to get clothing for less than the fall of 1922 over the fall of 1921, 

perhaps be obliged to pay the same price, if not more, because 
ny renee on in labor has hardly overcome the advance in the price 
of cloth. 

I am not an advocate for low tariffs and for the importation of 
foreign cloths and clothing, but feel that the situation as it confronts 
us to-day is very serious on account of the fact of the steadily rising 
gaes on one side and the consumers’ demand for lower prices on the 
other, 

With best regards to you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Jurus C. MORSE. 

Mr. Morse is vice president of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, an organization comprised of 6.000 members. 

Now we can understand why there is indifference on the part 
of the majority toward this bill. For one letter in favor of 
high tariff rates I have received five from the merchants and 
manufacturers of my State protesting against the various 
rates named in the bill. 

Hardly a word has been said on the floor of the Senate 
during the debate upon the other side of the Chamber in re- 
gard to the rights of the consumers of the country. While we 
have been crying out to deflate war prices, while our people 
have been anxiously waiting to see the prices of the necessities 
of life come down, they have seen their wages come down— 
we have seen in the New England mills the wages reduced from 
40 to 60 per cent—and now we have presented here a tariff 
bill which proposes to keep up excessive war prices, and, in 
some instances, to increase the war prices. 

At the very time wages are being cut we are preparing to 
levy tariff duties that will increase the prices of those com- 
modities our working people must have in order to exist. 

Does anyone wonder that there is indifference? The senti- 
ment that is being reflected in letters like the one which I have 
read must be reaching the Members on the other side of the 
Chamber, and they must be beginning to realize that the con- 
suming public of the country are no longer interested in high 
tariff duties for a few industries when it means extortion 
from the consumers, when it means that though the laboring 
man may appear to receive a good wage, it is going to cost 
him twice as much to live as when he had a low wage. Our 
laboring people are possessed of intelligence, and they can 
not longer be fooled by a system that makes their cost of 
living disproportionate to their wage. 

Mr, President, let us hear more about the consumer. Let us 
hear more about how these rates will be reflected in prices 
after the bill is passed and to what extent the burdens of this 
tariff bill are to be passed over to the consumer. 

The principal trouble with the bill is that when the committee 
began to draft the chemical schedules and the schedules upon 
other raw materials they made a rate about 3 feet high instead 
of about 1 foot high, and they have builded up compensatory 
rate after rate, until a price level will be reached on the finished 
product that will require the consumers who buy the finished 
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manufactured product to pay even higher prices than during the 
war period. 

Mr. President, I hope before we finish the debate we shall give 
some consideration to letters of the character which I have just 
read, which show that already the prices are beginning to in- 
crease and already the effect of the rates named in the bill is 
being reflected by demands upon the consuming public for in- 
creased prices for clothing. But the same story will be repeated 
when we come to the other schedules in this bill, particularly 
food and other necessaries of life. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this morning we had 
quite an illuminating debate between two veteran Senators on 
the Republican side of the Chamber representing great agricul- 
tural States. From the general principles which they defined 
one would believe that the guiding star which would shape 
their course in the building of tariff legislation would be rea- 
sonable competition at the customhouse. 

The distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
CUMBER], in charge of the bill, has repeatedly said in the 
course of the debate, and he repeated the statement this morn- 
ing that he did uot believe in the enactment of tariff rates that 
would cut off competition at the customhouse, but that he be- 
lieved that a reasonable amount of imports should be allowed 
to come into the country, from which the Government could 
derive revenue. Mr. President, that was not a free-trade 
speech, but approached very closely to a speech that might be 
made by one who favored a tariff which was levied primarily 
for revenue. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] this 
morning repeated, to a large extent, the same assertion, that 
he was not in favor of a prohibitive tariff, that he wanted 
some competition at the customhouse, and that, although he 
desired to follow the committee, he expected to exercise his 
own individual judgment. However, although the Senator 
from Iowa stated to the Senate that he was better informed 
on the iron and steel schedule than on any other schedule of 
the bill, he refused to say that he would vote against the rates 
in that schedule now presented by the committee to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, when I sat in my seat this morning and 
listened to the discussion, I drifted back in memory to more 
than a dozen years ago, when I saw the able Senator from 
Iowa stand side by side with the late lamented Senator Dol- 
liver from Iowa and denounce the prohibitory duties in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and back up his denunciation with his 
vote; and I could but question in my own mind as to where 
the senior Senator from Iowa of 12 years ago had disappeared 
when he is willing to-day to advocate the principle but bow 
in humble submission to the prohibitive rates in this bill, and 
especially in the iron and steel schedule, which he announced 
to the Senate he knew more about than he did about anything 
else in the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the agricultural masses 
of the people are going to stand for a tariff bill which proposes 
to put prohibitive taxes on the raw materials from which their 
plows, their trace chains, their agricultural implements, in fact, 
practically all of iron and steel products which they use are 
made and to mulct them in heavy taxes for the benefit of some- 
hody else. I do not believe that anybody is going to be able to 
fool the farmer of the Middle West about this tariff bill. 

Ten years ago when the present law was written I realized 
then, as I realize now, that as to the heavy commodities in the 
iron and steel schedule the great American industry was full 
grown and could fight,in the markets of the world its own 
battles. We are the master iron makers of the world, and I 
may say of all time. 

In framing the act of 1913 I put some of the articles embraced 
in these paragraphs on the free list. There was but one reason 
why the rema‘nder of them did not follow, and that was that I 
realized the tariff house had been built on stilts and that it had 
been on stilts for so many years if I had brought it down by 
cutting the timber from underneath with an ax and letting it 
drop I might*shock the business sentiment of the American 
people and force a reaction on what I intended to do. There- 
fore I attempted to reduce these rates by lowering the tariff 
with a jackscrew, hoping that time would justify the course I 
liad taken and that at a later date the entire list of heavy iron 
and steel commodities and other similar articles covered by the 
the bill might be put on the free list, when the people of Amer- 
ica might understand that this country could get along without 
tariffs on everything, and that the American consumer could not 
be mulcted behind a tariff wall. 

Now we have come to these paragraphs. Under the peculiar 
parliamentary conditions under which the bill is being now con- 
sidered, when according to the unanimous-consent agreement 
only committee amendments may be considered, it is prac- 


tically impossible to move an amendment that will cover the 
subject correctly, but that will be done in the end. However, I 
want to put the acid test right now to those Senators who 
occupy the position announced on the floor of the Senate this 
morning by the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee [Mr. McCumeer] and also by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cunts! that they believe in writing a tariff bill that is 
competitive at the customhouse. The Senator from Iowa said 
he regretted that I had abandoned that position. I have not 
abandoned it. A revenue tariff bill must be competitive. A 
tariff for revenue bill must imply reasonable competition at the 
customhouse, because if there is not reasonable competition in 
goods coming through there can not be reasonable revenue 
raised. I do not mean by competition at the customhouse 
that one tin can should be allowed to come through the 
customhouse when 100,000,000 tin cans are manufactured be- 
hind the tariff wall. I contend that no competition is rea- 
sonable as a basis for taxation unless at least 3 per cent, 
5 per cent, or 10 per cent of foreign imports are allowed 
to come into the country. Any industry that can not stand 8 
per cent of competition from abroad, or pretends it can not 
stand 3 per cent or 5 per cent of competition from abroad, in 
order that the Government may receive revenue and that there 
may be some imports coming in to adjust prices is an industry 
which is demanding monopoly for itself. There is no escape 
from that conclusion. 

I will not take the time of the Senate to go through all of 
these items. I discussed pig iron last night with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and at that time he ad- 
mitted that there was practically no pig iron coming into the 
country, and none would come in. He admitted also that we 
were the masters of the world in the production of pig iron. 
The same thing is true of all the heavier grades of steel and 
iron products, 

However, I wish to call the attention of the Senate and the 
country to one paragraph embracing certain heavy iron and 
steel products. The Finance Committee have recommended 
that the rates on the products referred to be largely increased 
over those in the present law, and I want to know how the 
rates in this paragraph square with the declarations of the 
chairman of the committee in favor of reasonable competition 
at the customhouse and reasonable imports. 

Take the paragraph that relates to iron and steel sheet 
plates. They constitute one of the important items of so-called 
raw material in the iron and steel schedule. They constitute 
the base material out of which plows are made, the base mate- 
rial out of which wagons are manufactured, the base material 
out of which ships are constructed, the base material out of 
which are built the freight cars for carrying the commodities 
of the country to market, the base material for almost every- 
thing found in the blacksmith shop, and the base material even 
for the iron roofs of our houses. On these commodities the 
schedule is built. 

We find that the committee has largely increased the rates 
on iron and steel plates, and yet in 1920 under the lower rates 
of the present law—and the same thing is relatively true of 
other years, but I take 1920 for convenience—the production of 
plates and sheets covered by the paragraph to which I am now 
referring amounted to 9,337,680 gross tons. Please bear in 
mind the fact that 9,837,680 gross tons was what the mills of 
America produced and it was consumed either here or abroad. 
Now, what did the imports amount to for that year—the year 
1920? They are given in pounds. I presume the man who pre- 
pared these figures was ashamed to give them in tons and so 
he gave them in pounds. He gives the imports in pounds for 
1920 as 58,620, which reduced to gross tons is less than 29 gross 
tons. Think of it! Twenty-nine gross tons of imports as com- 
pared to over 9,000,000 tons of production! And in the same 
year we exported to foreign markets 2,062,947,743 pounds of 
sheets and plates, which, reduced to tons, is something like 
1,000,000 gross tons. We produced over 9,000,000 gross tons of 
sheets and plates. We exported and sold in the open markets 
of the world over 1,000,000 gross tons of sheets and plates, and 
the imports amounted to 29 tons—29 tons—and on the basis 
of that, when the paragraph itself was pending before the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of this committee announced that he was in 
favor, not of levying a prohibitive tariff at the customhouse, 
but of levying rates that would allow some importation to come 
through. Twenty-nine tons, under those circumstances, is not 
much—some importation ! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator, what is the rate under the Underwood law under which 
29 tons came in? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rate at that time was 12 per cent 
ad valorem, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. And what is the proposed rate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They increase it by making it a specific 
rate from a cent a pound up to 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER. A cent a pound would be equivalent to 
how much? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a higher rate than the 12 per cent 
ad valorem, and then they go up to 20 per cent ad valorem, in 
the open face of the declaration that the Senator stands for a 
tariff that will admit importations at the customhouse; and 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who 
knows this schedule better than any other in the bill, is not in 
favor of a prohibitive tariff, and yet would not announce that 
he would vote against that paragraph, and did not, It has 
already been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. President, the truth about the matter is this: I have 
had to fight this question out a good many times. For many 
years I represented an iron and steel constituency. I am in 
the business myself. As I said before, I would not willingly 
harm a people that I represented; but neither would I willingly 
betray a people that I represented by taxing them unjustly for 
special interests. I know this schedule and I know that that 
rate is a shame and a fraud on the American people. I know 
that it is not in the interest of this great industry in the end. 
It is very much better for this great industry to take the 
shackles of a tariff off its limbs. It is able to compete in the 
world by free competition. Let it sell to the mills at home, to 
the blacksmith, the carriage maker, the roof maker, at reason- 
able profits and develop a home market for its own products, 
and stand a giant in the world rather than being wet-nursed in 
a baby’s crib when it is a full-grown industry. 

Why, Mr. President, this idle talk about the labor involved in 
this schedule is as ancient as the grave. Thirty, forty, fifty 
years ago, when men stood with their brawny arms and handled 
the slabs and the billets as they went through the rolls, reducing 
them to plates or bars, the question of labor might be involved; 
but that argument will not appeal to a man to-day who goes to 
a modern mill and sees the whole machinery worked by steam 
or electricity—and the modern mill is worked by electricity— 
with one man sitting in the roof with his levers in his hands 
and sees the great ingots that roll out and go into one roll after 
another, untouched by human hands, entirely handled by ma- 
chinery controlled by a man sitting in a lofty roof, until they 
come out in the form of plates for shipbuilding or steel rails to 
curry your freight on. Labor has become infinitesimal in this 
problem. The question really involved is that of the cost of the 
plant, the capital cost, the interest you must pay on capita! for 
this production ; and it is absurd to tell me now that in America, 
with all the gold in the world, with all the securities in the 
world, with the world begging on bended knees at our doors for 
the loan of money, we have to protect American manufacturers 
because they can not secure as cheap capital in America as they 
can secure abroad. 

Take the very paragraph that I am talking about. The report 
of the Tariff Commission, which I hold in my hand, shows that 
in addition to the exports of iron and steel plates that I read 
awhile ago there were 72,000,000 pounds exported to Japan, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom—to.the United Kingdom! 
We have been carrying coal to Newcastle, sheets and plates to 
Great Britain, to compete with the British mills; and then the 
Committee on Finance thinks it must raise an ad valorem rate 
from 12 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem! I sup- 
pose that is for the sake of raising revenue on 29 tons imported. 

No, Mr. President; nobody is going to be fooled about this 
proposition. I do not reflect on my colleagues or intend to 
reflect on them when I say that I have not a fair jury to which 
to argue this case. It is not that you; minds can not be con- 
vinced on this proposition, and not that your minds are not 
convinced on it; but I know how a tariff bill is written. Some 
of your constituents expect that you will get rates on certain 
products for them. Some of those rates may be justified and 
some may not; but in order that you can get what you want you 
have gotten aboard the tariff ship and are going to ride through 
with it, regardless of cost. If this were the only paragraph 
presented to the Senate at this hour I would have no more 
doubt that 90 per cent of the Senate would reject the para- 
graph than that I am speaking here; but it is in the bill and 
it must ride through. 

They talk about German competition. As I pointed out last 
night, the raw material of Germany is destroyed. This is not 
a question of labor, because in the case of these great, heavy 
iron and steel products it is machinery that does the work 
now. The labor cost is infinitesimal; and without raw 
material in iron and coal, is out of the world’s market as a 
competitor of America. So, Mr. President, I am only referring 
to one of these paragraphs. There are 10 or 15 of them where 


the same argument that I have made for sheets and plates can 
apply with equal force. 

It is idle, however, for me to talk. I realize that in the 
Senate I am going up against a jury that has made up its mind. 
The verdict has been written; but I am taking your time be- 
cause there is a court to which I can appeal. This injustice 
will not remain on the statute books of America unless you 
modify your position so that you do not construe a protective 
tariff to mean a prohibitive tariff, written in the interest of 
monopoly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senator 
from Arkansas for having deviated from my usual course and 
what I have been preaching for some time by taking three min- 
utes to answer the Senator from Iowa. I admit that I got 
off the track of holding close every minute to the particular 
subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, like a good many other Sena- 
tors when they address the Senate, evidently was unconscious 
of the passing of time. Instead of taking 3 minutes he actually 
took 80 minutes or more. I find no fault with the Senator's 
doing that, because, as I said during the course of my remarks, 
his discussion was illuminating but not convincing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will increase it to 5 minutes if the 
Senator wants me to, but not to 80 minutes. 

Mr. President, I realize that I ought to be a shining example 
of brevity in what I may say, but also a shining example of 
never crossing a bridge until you come to it. The Senator from 
Alabama has taken considerable of the time this morning in 
discussing the same subject that he discussed yesterday, and 
making many of the assertions that he made yesterday, with the 
usual force with which the Senator makes those assertions; 
but I am going to invite the Senator now to go right back to 
the real subject under discussion. We have offered an amend- 
ment to the House bill, on the bottom of page 55, line 25, to 
strike out the figures “28” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
figures 30,“ difference of 2 cents. 

This covers “ sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, 
nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal or metals im- 
posed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or welding,” and, 
as we would have it, it would be 80 per cent ad valorem. As 
the House wrote it, it was 28 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator let me ask him if the 
present law, which he is now proposing to change, does not 
make the rate 15 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was just going to state that. That is 
exactly what it does. The Senator’s whole argument seemed to 
indicate that where the importations were small there should 
be no duty whatever levied. One would draw that from the 
arguments he makes day after day, that we do not need the 
protection, and why, then, raise this duty? I am going 1%) 
answer that part of the Senator's argument. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall do so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I hope the Senator will bear in 
mind, at the time he is answering it, that the present rate was 
written at the other end of the Capitol by a committee of 
which I was chairman, and my committee put a rate of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on this article, which was agreed to by the 
Senate, which does not indicate that I thought it all ought to 
be cut off. I am free to say now that I think the rate was too 
high, but knowing that there are practically no importations 
even with the present low rate I am challenging the Senator to 
know why you are doubling the rate. That is the real issue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. First, the importations are about the 
same; they are very small, anyway. I could ask the Senator 
why he put a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem on this article. 
We did not make any in the United States. Every pound of it 
was imported. It was not in competition with anything in this 
country. It is not in competition to-day with anything we 
produce. Why did the Senator from Alabama put 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty upon an article which we do not produce at 
all in the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I know what the Senator’s answer will 
be—that it was for revenue purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, Mr. President, this particular 
item is not the one I was discussing a moment ago; but we re- 
duced the rate on this particular item, if I remember correctly, 
from that of the Payne-Aldrich law by more than a half. This 
is a basic material out of which many important things are - 
made which the American people must consume. Why should 
I not have reduced the rate on the basic material and allow 
the other manufactories the benefit of a lower rate? I said a 
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while ago that I thought most of these heavy materials of iron 
and steel should be put on the free list for the benefit of the 
small industries, but I believe in approaching it gradually and 
not with an ax. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. But I am speaking of this particular item. 
The Senator put upon this particular item a duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem in his bill. He put it upon that article for 
revenue. He wanted a 15 per cent duty upon that item for 
revenue only, at a time when we were operating the Govern- 
ment at a cost of less than a billion dollars a year. We double 
that duty at a time when the annual expenses of the Govern- 
ment are more than four and a half billion dollars a year. We 
have to get revenue. You can not appropriate four and a half 
billion dollars in the year 1922 unless you provide some means 
to get the money to pay it, and you have to increase many of 
the revenue rates in order to secure the necessary revenue. 

What are these articles? They are articles which are used, 
as I stated before, to make the molds in which chocolates and 
chocolate candies are made, They are all imported. When 
you get one of those it lasts a lifetime. It is used for that 
purpose, and only in a very limited degree. It is not manufac- 
tured in the United States. I think the chocolate maker and 
the candy maker are probably getting a sufficient profit to en- 
able them to pay the 15 per cent ad valorem duty once in a 
lifetime upon this little article. 

That is all there is to that item. I will discuss the other 
items In the schedule when we reach them, but I do not want to 
waste the time to do it now. ‘The question is, Should this rate 
be 30 per cent ad valorem or 15 per cent, or somewhere between 
the two? I am asking the Senate to support the committee upon 
the ground that there will be just as much imported whether it 
is 15 per cent ad valorem or 30 per cent or 40 per cent or 50 
per cent, because we do not produce it in the United States, and 
it is not going to add a penny to the cost of chocolate or of 
some chocolate candies. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I congratulate my 
friend from North Dakota on being a very artful dodger. With 
all dne respect to him, and in a kindly spirit, I attempted to in- 
dict his position on these heavy materials of iron and steel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I told him 
that I would answer him when we come to those, but I am not 
going to take the time now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am going to let the Recorp show where 
we stand. Of course we can not now offer amendments as to 
the heavier articles under the rule adopted by the Senate. 
Although we had a paragraph pending before us, and have now, 
which relates to a great many heavy articles, there is one sec- 
tion of that paragraph which relates to some materials of which 
very little, if any, is made in the United States. This para- 
graph as a whole is before the Senate, because you can not 
consider the bill just on the items which do not affect the people, 
you have to consider it on its entire contents, and I will read 
the paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me.to ask him a 
question in all good faith? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I understand the Senator, he intends 
to offer an amendment to that paragraph at the time when 
individual amendments can be received. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, I will, if the Senator in charge of the 
bill on this side does not. I presume he will, and I will vote 
for his amendment. a 

Mr. MOCUMBER. I was going to say that when the Senator 
offers that amendment he will then explain it, and at that time 
he will make the same argument he would make now, and I 
would probably make substantially the same answer I would 
make now if I were going to make it now, and thus we would 
have made it twice. I think that excuses me for not attempting 
to go into it at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator, of course, can elect how 
he will argue. I am going to show that he said he would answer 
the question by applying his debate to the pending item. I 
want the Recorp to show that he does not answer the indict- 
ment I bring against his committee in reference to this iron and 
steel schedule. 

Paragraph 309, now under consideration, reads: 

All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and all hoop. band, or 
scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin 
plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, when galvanized or coated with 
zinc, spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same was not so 
galvanized or coated, 

That is an increase in rate over the present law, which pro- 
vides a tax of 15 per cent ad valorem, increasing the general 
schedule, just as in the case of the schedule I referred to a half 


an hour ago. The same thing applies to this schedule. We 
make those products in this country. We make them in vast 
quantities. In 1920 we manufactured 4,582,547 gross tons and 
we imported 217,621 pouncs, or about 109 tons, as compared to 
4,500,000 tons. 

We exported in 1920 of iron plates and sheets 72,000,000 
pounds and of steel sheets 879,000,000 pounds. So that the 
proposition on the general paragraph is just as it was on the 
paragraph I referred to about plates and sheets. The rate is 
practically prohibitive now. Instead of being raised, it should , 
be reduced; but the Senator, in reporting this bill, ha. raised the 
rate in this paragraph. That is done because in the latter part 
of the paragraph there is a provision that “sheets or plates 
composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with 
layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding, 80 per cent ad valorem.” Be- 
cause practically none of that is made here he would leave the 
impression that the entire paragraph was no tax on the Ameri- 
can people. 

That is no answer to the indictment I bring against the Fi- 
nance Committee; and what I say is with entire respect to 
Senators on the other side. I do say that in the tribunal of 
public opinion the Finance Committee must stand indicted 
before the conscience of the American people when they attempt 
to largely increase the rates on the great, heavy products of the 
iron and steel schedule, when the present rates of duty are prac- 
tically prohibitive, when there is no labor cost involved, and the 
American producer has a monopoly of the American market 
to-day. 

I say that is a political indictment. I feel that I am en- 
tirely justified in making that statement, and although the 
Senator may not feel that this is the time for him to answer 
the indictment I bring as to the rates on these heavy products, 
he does not pass away from it by referring to the simple item 
that is to be voted on ina moment. What I am charging is that 
you have a dozen paragraphs here covering heavy iron and 
steel commodities in which you are not justified in any way 
in raising the rates, and I intend to continue the pronounce- 
ment of this indictment until the American people understand 
what you are doing, or you justify your position far better 
than yon have done up to this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish the Senator would quit trying me 
on his indictment until the case is called on the calendar, when 
I will have an opportunity to answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator can answer in his own 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, on page 55, line 25, to strike out “28” 
and insert “80” before the words “ per cent.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyres’s name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. Keyes], who is absent because 
of illness, to state that if present he would vote “ yea” on this 
amendment. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE, I transfer my pair from the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suieeps] to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I observe that he has not 
voted. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the aftirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] 
and allow my vote to stand. I ask that this announcement of 
the transfer of my pair may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wittts] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—years 45, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Ball France McKinley Ransdell 
Brandegee Gooding MeLean Rawson 
Broussard Hale McNary Shortridge 
Bursum Johnson Moses Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Spencer 
Capper ellogg New Sterling 
Colt Kendrick Newberry Townsend 
rem dd Norbeck Wadsworth 

rtis Lenroot Oddie Warren 

Diii rham 3 am be 
Elkins McCormick Phipps 
Ernst McCumber Poindexter 

NAYS—21. 
Ashurst Harrison Robinson Underwood 
Borah leflin Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway La Follette Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Dial Norris Smith 
Fletcher Overman Stanley 
Harris Pittman Swanson 

NOT VOTING—30. 

Cameron Glass Nicholson Trammell 
Crow Harreld Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Hitcheock Pepper Watson, 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Weller 
Edge Keyes eed Williams 
Fernald Kin Shields 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Stanfield 
Gerry yers Sutherland 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 55, line 
25, to insert “thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, or other 
forms, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on account of the absence 
of the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
I ask that the amendment just stated may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, on page 56, line 16, to strike out “ tin- 
plates and insert tin plates.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no objection to that amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The same amendment occurs in 
paragraph 311. lines 19, 21, and 24, striking out “ tinplate” and 
inserting “ tin plate.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, these amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, in line 16, after the 
words “taggers tin,” to strike out 1.1 cents” and to insert 
“1 cent,” so as to make that paragraph read: 

Par. 310. Sheets oz paton of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, 
either OF than te a component part by the dipping or way oiher proce 
and commercially known as tin plates, terneplates, 4 
cent per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no objection to a 
reduction from the House rate of 1.1 cents per pound to 1 cent 
per pound. I am willing to vote upon that amendment without 
offering any amendment, with the statement that later, when the 
committee amendments shall have been concluded, I shall prob- 
ably offer an amendment to the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 56, in line 20, before the 
garg “sheet,” to strike out“ the,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read; 

Pan. 311. No article not specially provided for which is 8 or 
— manufactured from tin plats, Teeneplate, or sheet, plate, Roop; 

d, or scroll iron or steel, or of which such tin plate, ternepla te 
sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel — the e 
of chief va ue, shall pay a lower a of duty than that im 
the tin plate, terneplate, or sheet, te, hoop, band, or scroll iron — 
steel from which it is made, or o neh 1 shall be the component 
thereof of chief value. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this morning I was given 
possession of a copy of a letter written by Attorney General 
Daugherty to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
relative to his connection with the Morse case. A little while 
ago I received a telegram from the Senator from Indiana, who 
is absent in Indiana, stating that it would be agreeable to him 
to have the letter placed in the Rrecorp. I therefore send the 
letter to the desk and ask unanimous consent to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be read. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE 5 GENERAL, 


Washington, D. O., May 22, 1922. 
Hon. James E. Wars 
United States Renate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Szenaror: To-day for the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 12, page 178“ rela- 
tive to the colloquy in the Senate regarding my connection with the 
Morse case. I have read newspa eonpapes comment on this discussion, 8 

an 


was of a general character, I thought it required no parti 
attention on my part. 


I remember very well a ponera discussion we bad some time ago 
regarding the Morse case. certainly did not In that discussion make 
the statement to you that I had no connection with the Morse cases, 
eivil and criminal. My 9 with these cases was well known 
throughout the country, because of extended piaig some re ago. 
I never denied it, and I have no disposition deny it now. Nothing 
was done by me or pat body else in connection with these cases that 
could not be known to the whole world without reflection upon anyone. 

Morse was released upon the recommendation of Att 
Wickersham, who based his recommendation upon the repor 
peas physicians of the Goyernmeat, including the 8. n General of 

gg and the records in the department show all the facts per- 

taining © the physical condition of Morse when he was released, 
which was the sole . for Executive ane: 

As for com sass I never received anything from Mr. Morse 
1 All a EORNA from K e In connection with the 

orse cases, both ivi l and criminal, was about $4,000 adva to me 
by Mr. Felder, and was about h half er ota: to pay my necessary ex- 
yenes and disbursements connected with over a year's actiye patpi 

om, preparation, and service in the cases. 

I regret, Senator, if you misunderstood me. 
Sincerely 


rs, 
a H. M. 8 


Attorney General. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have before me a copy of 
the Recorp of May 12. I wish to read from it the statement 
then made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. It is 
not a question of misunderstanding, because there can be none. 
Hither the Senator from Indiana told the exact truth and 
reported just exactly what Daugherty said—that is, that he, 
Daugherty, had nothing to do with the Morse case—or he 
knowingly misrepresented the Attorney General. There can be 
no question of misunderstanding. There is also another Repub- 
lican Senator—whom I do not see here now—who told the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and myself that the Attor- 
ney General made exactly the same statement to him as the 
one reported detailed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON]. 

May I ask the Secretary to give me the number of the vol- 
ume and the page of the Record as mentioned by the Attorney 
General. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The number of the page of the 
Recorp as given in the letter is 6175, of date May 12. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is a mistake, Mr. President. That 
page does not appear in the Recorp of May 12 at all. I will 
find the right Recorp in a moment. I am going to be charitable 
and presume that the Attorney General never read the RECORD. 
since he can not even give the day of the month and the page 
of the Rxconb where the colloquy occurred. He still evidently 
has not had the opportunity to read it as he suggested that he 
had not had until just now. 

Mr. President, the colloquy to which I refer occurred on 
May 2 and not on May 12, but I think that whenever the 
Attorney General is within 10 days of being correct he is very 
accurate for him, and no question will be raised about that. 
However, this is what occurred: 


AM not W N of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
erru 
Mr. Caraway. I have the floor and will permit an interruption, 
2 5 I do not intend to lose the floor. 
TANLEY, If the Senator from Indiana will permit me, I shall be 
ees in about a minute. 
Mr. Warson of Indiana. Certainly. 


Now, I shall skip what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srantey] said. Then, on page 6175, the following colloquy 
occurred: 


Mr. Warson of Indiana. Mr, President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

Mr. Caraway. I will. 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. We did not hear over on this side what it 
was that the Senator said about the Attorney General. Will he 
kindly repeat it? 

Mr, Caraway. I iow the Senator did not hear it, because all the 
Senators over there got busy in order not to hear what was being 
said. I said that I understood that the ae gs achievement of the 
At ToT General was Mars he got a pardon for a criminal, and got a 


fee of $25,000 for doin pa BR 

Mr. WATSON of In Does the Senator mean since he became 
Attorney Gene 

Mr. Caraway. Oh, n 


Mr. WATSON of . May I further question the Senator? 
Mr. Caraway. Yes, 

Mr. WATSON of Trdiana; To what case does the Senator refer? 
—— Caraway. The Morse case. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Does the Senator charge on his responsi- 
bility as a Senator that Mr. Daugherty, even before he was Attorne 
gomir, ved a fee for helping to get Mr. Morse out of the pen 
entiary 


1922. 


Mr. Caraway. I charged that that was a matter of public informa- 
tion. I was not, of course, present when any contract was made. 
will ar that I have heard it so often that I think it is true, without 

uestion. 

s Mr. Warsos of Indians. The Senator, then, accepts a rumor as true, 
and charges it on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. Caraway. Does the Senator from Indiana say that It is not true? 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. Caraway. On the Senator's own personal knowledge? 

Mr, Watson of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. Caraway. That Mr. scar ig did not represent Morse? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I did not say that he did not * 
Morse; but I say on my knowledge of the situation that he received no 
fee for the service rendered, nor did he represent Morse directly, ac- 
cording to my ae KEES 

Mr. Caraway. Did he indirectly represent him? 


Mr. Warson of Indiana. No. 
the Senator say, then, that he did not di- 


Mr. Caraway. ike | did 
rectly represent him 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. I meant by that that my understanding of 
the situation is that he was representing his client, and that the tes- 
timony of Mr. Morse was necessary, and that in that way he had 
contact with Mr. Morse; but he did not get him out of the peniten- 
tiary; he had not anything to do with getting him ont of the 4885 
tentiary ; and he veceived no fee for getting him out of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Caraway. How does the Senator know that 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. 1 know it from the language of the Attor- 
ney General. 

ir. Caraway. Did he tell the Senator that he did not? 

Mr, Watson of Indiana. He did. 

Mr. Caraway. That he never got a cent for it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Not for that. 

Mr. Caraway. For what did he get his fee, then? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. He did not get any fee from Morse, 

Mr. Caraway. Why does the Senator ia AG Not for that"? Why 
does the Senator juggle with language? y does he not say that 
he did or did not get a cent? - 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. That is the thing that the Senator is 
charging here. I say that for that he did not get a fee. 

Mr. Caraway. For what did he get his fee? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I do not know whether he ever got a fee 
from Morse for another purpose or not. 

Mr. Caraway. I did not think the Senator knew. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. But I do know that what the Senator says 
here is not true. 5 

Mr. Caraway. What is that? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Of course, I am not charging 
nr Caraway. What is it that the Senator says he knows Is not 

e 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. 1 am not charging that the Senator said 
anything he knew not to be true, of course, 

Mr. Caraway. Oh, well, then, let the Senator be a little bit plain 
about his language. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I am charging that Mr. Daugherty did not 
fi a fee from Mr. Morse for getting him out of the penitentiary or 

lping to get him out of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Caraway, For what did he get his fee? 

ain Watson of Indiana. I do not know whether he ever got a fee 
or not. 

Mr. Caraway. Oh, well, if the Senator does not know, how does he 
know that he did not get it for that? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 1 do not know whether he ever got a fee 
from Morse for some other A ose or not. 

Mr. Caraway, If that is e information the Senator has—— 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. No; I have information on this matter that 
the Senator is MORE about, and that is what he is charging. 
Mr. Caraway. I ask the Senator, then, what he did get his fee for? 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. So far as I know, he never got any fee. 

Mr. Caraway. Does the Senator know that he did not get mig’ Oa 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I know that he did not get any fee from 
Morse for getting him out of the penitentiary or helping to get him out, 

Mr. Caraway. Did he get any fee at all from Morse? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. He may have gotten one 10 years ago. I 
do not know anything about that. Whether he was ever Morse's at- 
torney or not is a different proposition. As to that I do not know, 
but I know that In this instanee he got nothing. : 

Mr. Caraway. When did the Senator discuss this matter with the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. On various occasions, 


Now, just to show that there can be no kind of misunder- 
standing between the Attorney General and the Senator from 
Indiana: 


8 Mr. S ata How came the Senator to discuss it with the Attorney 
encra 
Mr. Warson of Indiana. Because I had heard the rumor. 

Mr. Caraway. Did the Senator believe it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. The rumor? 

Mrs Caraway. Yes. 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. I did not. 

Mr. Caraway. Then why did the Senator go to the Attorney General 
with it if he did not believe it? 

Mr. Warsow of Indiana. Because I am the kind of a man that if any 
me a a friends is involved in any trouble I go and talk to my frien 
u 


i 
Mr. Caraway. And the Attorney General told the Senator it was not 


e? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. It was not true. 

8 5 3 Did the Senator then ask him what he did get the 

for j 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I never asked him about any fee, of course, 
because be said be did not at apy. 

Mr Caraway. Let me ask the Senator whether this was the truth, 
then—that de tried to get that fee, and it was so large that the prisoner 
would not pay it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Oh, no; nothing of that kind, of course. 

Mr. Caraway, All right. 


That is a colloquy which does not admit of any explanation. 
It is either true or it is not true, It has been in the RECORD 
from the 2d of May until now; it has been a matter of con- 
troversy. The Attorney General has said nothing until the 
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contract was produced in which it was shown that he did 

represent Morse; and he said nothing then until the letter of 

Felder was produced in which it is shown that he did get a- 
fee of $6,000. None of those things is susceptible of explana- - 
tion by merely saying somebody misunderstood him. I know 

that unless the Senator from Indiana was intentionally mis- 

representing the Attorney General—and I do not believe he 

would misrepresent him—the Attorney General told him what 

he has stated; and there is another Senator sitting on the 

floor who told the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and 

myself that the Attorney General told him that at a dinner. He 

said to him, “ How is it that you got Morse out of the penitentiary 

and are now trying to get him back?” And the Attorney Gen- 

eral replied, “I had nothing to do with that.” That is a 

question for the Attorney General and his friends. If they 

are willing to bear the imputation that they willfully and de- 

liberately misrepresented him in order to relieve him of a lack 

of veracity, I shall certainly let them do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp some editorials 
which appeared yesterday and the day before in various news- 
papers demanding that the Attorney General clear this ques- 
tion of veracity or resign, and he thus attempts to clear it up 
by asking his friend to admit he misrepresented him. The 
country will not accept such a statement, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Thursday, May 25, 1922.] 
ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. Daugherty is a busy man. Doubtless investigation and prepara- 
tion of the war-fraud cases and the regular duties of his office leave 
him scant time to read the newspapers or even numbers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that contain matter calculated to interest him, 
8 he has just read the Recorp of May 5, for he has rinted 
in his statement letters written by Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham in 
1915. He says noting of the curious corr ndence which Senator 
Caraway has inserted in the Recorp of Ma and published by the 
press generally. Perhaps there was no n that he should take that 
ae The real essential oo a him appears in the RECORD of 

ay 2. On that day in the Senate Mr. Caraway charged that it was 
a matter of public information” that Mr. Daugherty, before he was 
Attorney General, got a fee for haping to get Mr. Morse out of the 
penitentiary. Mr. RAWAY “ unders that the greatest achieyement 
of the 3 General was that he got a pardon for a and 
got a fee for doing it.” 

We needn't bother about Mr. Caraway’s sneer or Mr. Sraxtux's im- 
utation of “ unprofessional conduct.“ As a private citizen practicing 
aw, Mr. Daugherty had a perfect right to try to get Mr. Morse or any 

other convict released and to charge a fee for it and collect it if he 
could. Not a question of 5 ethics, but a question of Mr. 
Daugherty’s personal vera emerges from Mr. WaTson’s remark. 


Mr. Watson said that he nad discussed the matter of the Morse case 
with Mr. Daugherty “on various occasions.” To avoid the ible 
unfairness of a summary we reprint the essential part of the ogue 


between the two Senators: 

“Mr. Watson, The Senator, then 
charges it on the floor of the Senate? 
teas AE Caraway. Does the Senator from Indiana say that it is not 

e 

“Mr. WATSON. I do. 

“Mr. Caraway, On the Senator's own personal knowledge? 

“Mr, Warson. I do. . 

“Mr. Caraway, That Mr. Da did not represent Morse? 

“Mr. Wars ON. I did not say t he did not represent Morse; but I 
say on my knowledge of the situation that he ived no fee for the 
service rendered, nor did he represent Morse directly, according to my 


accepts a rumor as true and 


understanding. 


“Mr. Canaway. Did he indirectly represent him? 

“Mr, Watson, No. 

“Mr. Caraway. Why did the Senator say, then, that he did not di- 
rectly represent him? 

“Mr. Watson. I meant by that that my understanding of the situ- 
ation is that he was representing his client, and that the testimony of 
Mr. Morse was necessary, and that in that way he had contact with 
Mr. Morse; but he did not get him out of the penitentiary; he had not 
anything to do with getting him out of the penitentiary, and he received 
no fee for getting him out of the itentiary. 

“Mr. Caraway. How does the Senator know that? 

“Mr. Watson. I know it from the language of the Attorney General. 

“Mr. Caraway. Did he tell the Senator that he did not? 

“Mr. Watson. He did.“ 

Mr. Watson repeated several times fn one form or another that Mr. 
Daugherty “did not get any fee from Morse.” That is a mere quibble 
though, of course, not so meant by Mr. WATSON. What services did 
Mr. ugherty render to Mr. Morse, no matter what fee was charge 
or expected or uncollected? Mr. Watson’s “understanding of the situ- 


ation,” purporting to be derived from Mr. Daugherty, is absolutely in- 
correct. The charitable supposition is that Mr. WATSON’s memory was 
inaccurate. Mr. Daugherty owes it to his reputation to clear up this 


misunderstanding and to correct these misstatements. 
he owes also to Mr. Harding and to the American ple. Nota viola- 
tion of professional but of personal ethics seems be disclosed. Mr. 
8 imputation of motives to his adversaries is beside the point. 
He his own worst adversary so long as he lets the Watsonian 
apologia go uncontradicted. y 


This is a duty 


{From the New York World, May 22, 1922.] 
“ MMBARRASSING THE ADMINISTRATION,” 

Presenting some striking exhibits in the Morse case to the Senate, 
Mr. Canaway, of Arkansas, says that “ there- is only one decent thing 
for the Attorney General to do—that is to resign and not embarrass 
the administration any further.” 
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If normalcy were more than an iridescent and fleeting hope, no doubt 
Mr. Daugherty would prove most embarra * unaccountable 
slowness of the Department of Justice in prosecuting building profiteers 
is irritating to builders and rent paretet Attorney Gen has been 
“strongly attacked from the Republican side of the House in connection 
with war fraud prosecutions; and the sensational disclosures of Senator 
Caraway in the ancient and odorous Morse case raise new doubts as to 
the wisdom of inviting political lawyers in general, and Mr. Daugherty 
in particular, Into the Cabinet. But conditions are not normal. Mr, 
Daugherty may well ask why he should be singled out for attack when 
sources of embarrassment are so many and so Enr 

It is embarrassing to Mr, Harding to have say that he does not 
“know of a nation in the world that ever maintained eminence in trade 
without it was eminent as a carrier of trade“ as if he had never 
heard of the United States. But the interests behind ship subsidy have 
A east mortgage upon the G. O. P. than any individual, even from 

0. 

The bonus proposal in Congress has so embarrassed Mr. Harding 
that he has repeatedly given notice that he will not accept it unless 
means are at the same time provided for meeting the cost, and it will 
be even more embarrassing if he is obl to change his mind. 

It is embarrassing to the administration to have the dominant party 
in the Senate confirm TRUMAN NEWBERRY in the seat that was bought 
for him, although such practices are “harmful to the honor and dig- 
nity of the Senate,” according to its own resolution, asd dangerous to 
the perpetuity of free government.” But NEWBERRY was u to help 
organize the Senate against the League of Nations, and that gave him 
also a mortgage to foreclose. 

It is embarrassing to the administration to have to frame a tariff 
of abominations and impose it upon a protesting country. Everybody 
understands the political danger. The “woman with the market 
basket wrecked one Republican Co: and “ the shopping woman” 
another, for tariff exactions. It is the same woman; she is older now 
and has a vote. But the party is committed. Nothing short of the farm 
bloc could stop it on the road to party ruin for private profit, and the 
farm bloc has been squared. 

It is embarrassing to the administration to have its candidates for 
the Senate go down to defeat In primary contests in Indiana and even 
rock-ribbed Pennsylvania; so embarrassing that the President repents 
of the kind words he said for Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, and the White 
House intimates that there will be no nrore for anybody seeking renomi- 
nation. Gifford Pinchot is trying to make the uke in Pennsylvania 
as easy for the President as he can by insisting that his own unex- 
pected victory “is not a repudiation of President Harding.” All the 
same, the pote will continue to think what they think, and other 
old guard Senators must take their medicine, be it sweet or bitter. 

It is embarrassing to the administration pledged to an honest observ- 
ance of civil-service reform when employees of public offices are shov- 
eled out in batches and the President himself is forced to say that 
there are “ no charges against them. It is embarrassing to have men 
with memories ask what has become of the League of Nations, which 
the 31 Republicans said we could best arrange to join by electing Mr. 
Harding; or even of the President's substitute association of nations. 
Either might be useful now to world peace and world solvency. 

In fact, sources of embarrassment are so many that G. G. P. lead- 
ers—those who do not have to face an election this year—must some- 
times be tempted to wish there might be a reversal at the polls in 
November. en Congress would be unable to do anything, good or 
bad, and the G. O. P. could go to the peo) le in 1924 on the issue that 
it saved the Union in 1861. Failing that, the embarrassments of the 
administration threaten to grow in number and in gravity. The letter 
and contract linking Attorney General Daugherty with the release of 
Charles W. Morse from prison 10 years ago, in spite of the strong denial 
of Senator Warson of Indiana as an administration spokesman, is not 
the least of these. 


[From the Philadelphia Record.] 
DAUGHERTY SHOULD RESIGN. 

“We will give $2,500 in gold,” remarked that blithesome Republican 
sheet, the Ohio State Journal, the other day, for every grafting war 
contractor put in jail by Harry Daugherty, with an extra prize of a 
genuine Packard Single-Six In every case where sald grafting war con- 
tractor so placed in Jail is a Republican. 

Not to be outdong in generosity we would be disposed to offer a 
Rolls-Royce if the said Harry Daugherty, who happens to be the Attor- 
ney General of the United States by the ce of Warren G. Harding, 
would state under oath his full and f opinion of one Charles 
Morse, with whom he was on terms of great personal and professional 
intimacy 10 years ago. It was Daugherty who was instrumental in 
inducing President Taft to pardon Morse and free him from the Atlanta 
Penitentiary, for which, as Senator CARAWAY proves 5 the copies of 
letters read in the Senate, he was to receive a fee of $25,000. augh- 
erty has denied this, but now the letters, apparently given out by Morse 
himself, bob SP to refute him. 

If our amiable President is politically wise he will not seek to follow 
the example of General Grant, who, whenever one of his friends was 
attacked, refused obstinately to believe that he was capable of any 
wrongdoing. This trait, commendable as it is in some ways, brought 
great discredit upon the Grant administration, and Mr. Harding will 

nd that a nristaken sense of loyalty will be equally disastrous to his 
administration if he persists too far in it. 

Mr. Daugherty’s record was such that he ought never to have been 
appointed Attorney General, and now that he has held office nearly 15 
months he has confirmed the general impression that his selection was 
a great blunder. These latest charges are the most serious yet pre- 
ferred against him, He ought to resign, as Senator Caraway Says, to 
save the administration from further reproach. 


[From the Sun, Baltimore, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.1 
PROSECUTION OF WAR FRAUDS. 


Probably the public soon is going to know what it has a right to 
know—whether there are sufficiently powerful underground influences 
at work in Washington to prevent the Government from prosecuting 
certain well-known and well-defined war-fraud cases. The issue is 
2 8 d 05 Attorney General Daugherty. Congress has nted 
him the $ „000 which he asked to pay the nses of conducting 
the work. Certain excuses offered for the continued delay are be- 
coming somewhat frayed about the edges. Unless the Attorney General 
acts, he is going to have a heap of trouble on his hands—unless he 
resigns in the meantime because of the storm clouds that are sweep- 
ing down upon 


There has been a vast amount of loose and promiscuous talk about 
the extent to which the Government was 1 during the war by 
unscrupulous contractors, but not until two fighting World War vet- 
erans now serving in the House began to badger the Attorney General 
with a number of unpleasant facts — d unearthed did the issue 
In to assume tan e form. When . Daugherty discharged two 
pecia „d Justice use of “ dis- 
loyalty" in conveying information to these Congressmen, the publie 
to be interest When it was further alleged that the Attorney 
General himself, apparently, had tempted one of these investigators to 
enter the employ of one of the concerns involved in the Bosch Ma eto 
case, a concern against which this investigator had uncover in- 
criminating evidence, a sinister turn was given 18 the ertor 
our in wbich to do a ve 
foolish thing. He inspired the newspapers to print reports that 
he was going to turn his heavy artillery against certain unnamed 
officials and influential personages in the Wilson administration, be- 
cause they were the prime movers in the various war-fraud cases. If 
Mr. rarigi erty has any remote plan of carrying out this threat, let 
him tell the world all he knows. Unfortunately for him, however, cir- 
cumstantial evidence seems to indicate that these threats were merely 
& political maneuver, intended’ to intimidate certain men who were in 
the possession of documents which the Attorney General desired to 
ksp: from the public for highly personal reasons, 

e intimidation failed. Documents placing Mr. Daugherty in the 
most humiliating a that any Cabinet officer has been placed 
since Richard Achilles Ballinger was forced to resign are being pub- 
lish and many more are coming. The Daugherty-Felder-Morse cor- 
respondence constitutes one of the most shocking incidents in recent 
American political history. But they are merely a side issue to the 
problem confronting the artment of Justice, which is, Are the war- 
fraud cases to be prosecuted or are they not? Can political influence 
not my retard but absolutely block the processes of the law? 

Taunts are being thrown at the Attorney General which must rivet 
the public gaze upon him. Samuel Untermyer, himself an investigator 
and prosecutor of eminence, ridicules the idea that Mr. Daugherty 
“means business.” An Ohio newspaper in Mr. Daugherty’s home town 
offers a prize of $2,500 for every convicted contzactor placed in the 
penitentiary through his efforts, with a costly automobile thrown in 
as an “extra” if the contractor in question be of the Republican 
persuasion. This may seem frivolous and offensive, but it aptly char- 
acterizes a oaan attitude toward the Attorney General, which is 
expressed in Washington more and more frequently regardless of party 
lines. It has been some time since bald and open discussion of the 
manipulation of the Department of Justice through political influence 
has been heard so insistently. The President owes it to himself not to 
permit the situation to become more ugly and menacing than it is now. 


[From the New York Tribune, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.] 
TIME TO RESIGN. 


Unless Attorney General Daugherty has a better defense of his re- 
lation to the unsavory Morse pardon than thus far has come from him 
or his friends, he should relieve President Harding of embarrassment 
by a prapt resignation. 

It is not necessary to go into extensive argument. Facts which are 
so far not effectively contradicted speak for themseives. It is surely 
an amazing thing that when the conspiracy to get Morse out of prison 
was hatched it happened that the nicer, i went to Ohio and hired 
a lawyer, without prior connection with the case, who happened to be 
a friend of the pardoning power. 

. Daugherty should never have been named as Attorney General. 
The appointment was one of the few mistakes President Harding has 
made. It was a personal selection, and such for high office are seldom 
happ . The only way to rectify the blunder, if the documents pub- 
lis re) in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are genuine and accurate, is to 
ask for a s y resignation if one is not tendered. Granted that Mr. 
Daugherty was one of those who were fooled, he is manifestly in that 
event too gullible to be at the head of the Department of Justice. 


[From the World.] 
A DAUGHERTY INVESTIGATION, 


The judges of the Federal courts of the United States take a solemn 
oath to “administer justice without respect to persons and do equal 
right to the poor and to the rich.” 

They can not fulfill this oath, however, no matter how sincere they 
may be, unless the Attorney General of the United States is devot 
himself single-mindedly to the task of administering justice withou 
re: t to persons and doing equal right to the poor and to the rich, 

The Attorney General is the Government’s minister of justice, and 

uality of justice will be determined mainly by his attitude toward the 
duties and responsibilities of his great office. In the circumstances, 
therefore, Congress owes it to the country to make a searching and 
impartial investigation of the various charges that have been made 
against Harry M. Daugherty. 

The Morse pardon necessarily has a direct relation to such an inquiry, 
for although the scandal was 3 long before Mr. Daugherty became 
a member of President Harding's Cabinet, all the sensational accusa- 
tions and all the rumors in regard to bis activities in behalf of Morse 
have q bearing on the degree of public confidence that can be attached 
to his services as Attorney General, 

Nevertheless, the Morse pardon is not the whole of the case. Two 
Representatives in Congress, Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. WOODRUFF, have 
made sensational charges against the Department of Justice in respect 
to the prosecution of the so-called war frauds. Mr, Untermyer has been 
no less specific in his charges against the Attorney General in the 
prosecutions growing cut of the work of the Lockw committee. One 
of the special agents of the department has been dismissed by Mr, 
Daugherty for “disloyalty,” because he gave information to Members 
of Congress. > 

Thus far there have been only ex parte statements on both sides of 
the controversy: but neither President Harding, Mr. Daugherty, nor 
Congress can afford to let it rest there. Mr. Daugherty is either fit to 
be Attorney General of the United States or he is not. He is either 
entitled to the full confidence of the poe rt ges or he is entitled 
to no confidence at all and should be compell to resign. Only Con- 

ress has power to establish the facts and make possible an intelligent 
Secision before the court of public opinion. 

The ordinary citizen has no partisan interest in the matter. He 
would be quite as well pleased to have the Attorney General vindicated 
as to haye him proved unworthy of his high office, and more so, because few 
Americans are capable of deriving personal satisfaction from a scandal 
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in the administration of the Government of the United States. It must 
be apparent even to Mr. Harding that in the midst of all the charges 
and countercharges there can be no public confidence in the administra- 
tion of jn in Washington until the accusations a st Mr. Daugh- 
erty are disposed of by_a fair investigation or there is a new Attorney 
General of the United States. Nor can it be said that those who favor 
an inquiry are seeking to make political capital the adminis- 
tration, for if Mr. N pe is sustained by an investigation the chief 
beneficiary will be the Harding administration, 

There was a Daugherty issue long before Senator Caraway made his 
speech on the Morse pardon and there will be a Daugh issue in in- 
creasingly acute form until the fitness or unfitness of Mr. ugherty to 
be Attorney General of the United States is definitely estab by a 
committee of Cons ess. 

From the New York Herald, Friday, May 26, 1922.] 
A POLITICAL BLUNDER. 

The New York Herald sees no political wisdom in_the purpose of 
Representative CAMPBELL to shield Attorney General Daugherty from 
the investigation called for by the Woodruff resolution, introduced in 
the House April 11. It sees it as a distinct political blunder. 

This resolution proposes an — 1 as to the failure of the Attoruey 
General to prosecute, civilly and criminally, persons and corporations 


all to have defrauded the Government in war contracts, 
The Rules Committee of the House voted 6 to 5 on May 3 to re- 
rt the resolution favorably. Mr. CAMPBELL is chairman of the Roles 


ommittee. He recorded his vote on May 3 with the majority for 
favorable consideration of the Woodruff resolution. Now he comes out 
in opposition to it. and in this opposition It is reported he has the 
powerful support of Floor Leader MONDELL. 

Since the Woodruff resolution was introduced A 11 the position 
of 3 General Daugherty before the public has very ma ly 
changed, It there was justifiable cause on 5 3 for the Rules Com- 
mittee to report the Woodruff resolution favorably there is more cause 
now for putting it through. The question then was confined to the 
Attorney General's alleged failure to handle these war fraud cases with 
the vigor and the decision that the Nation demanded. 


The question now, just or unjust, is whether Mr. Daughe: is a fit 
man for Attorney Grneral of the United States. This is what the public 
wants to know. The facts of the Morse pardon from the 


u 
President t and Mr. Daugherty’s connection 
with the case were so bungled by Senator WATSON in his defense of the 
. General against Senator CanA war's charges in the Senate that 
the public got an unpleasant picture of the whole matter. 

at Mr, Daugherty needs more than anyth else right now is a 
thorough, fair discussion of all the charges against him. e should not 
permit himself to me the storm center of peliticians on either side 
ot the Chamber. He should not permit his party to smoke screen him, 
5 smoke screening by one’s. party serves only to give wings to sus- 

ion. 

p In this awkward situation the only thing for Mr. Daugherty is to 
draw the fire of the men attacking him. His fitness or unfitness for the 
great office he holds in the Harding administration should be deter- 
mined on the facts justly and 7 5 coarro: Any other at? of con- 
sidering them would not give Mr. ugherty a square deal. His fitness 
for Attorney General of United States is a question of fact, not a 
question for partisan heat. 

Harry 3 with his warm human instincts and anag feeling, 
has a world of devoted friends. That a situation should have de- 
veloped that makes for Congress consideration of his management of the 
office of Attorney General and makes as well for consideration of his 
connection with the Morse case is distressing to his friends and to his 


fı 
Atlanta Penitentiary by 
m 


rry ty 
neral with full public confidence. 
t chief and get out from under the bur- 
away from public jealousies and public 


of Attorney 
surrender the office to his 
den of public service, 
criticisms. 


{From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Friday morning, May 26, 1922. 
MR. DAUGHERTY. 

What has now come to pass is precisely what informed political 
opinion and intelligence feared would sneen when Ha M. Daugherty 
was named Attorney General in Mr. arding’s Cabinet. e say 
“ feared ” would hap advisedly, for any scandal or threatened scandal 
in the President's official family is of necessity a matter of national 
regret and concern, regardless of politics and partisanship. 

The plight in which Mr. Daug now finds himself is one that 
threatens and affects the integrity of the Federal administration, It 
is clearly a case that Congress should investigate impartially, promptly, 
and thoroughly, not as a political move, but as a matter o Fastice to 
clear away or confirm a public suspicion and public charges that now 
are directed against the Attorne eneral. 

Mr. Lia past be fitness for e bigh office he holds should not be 
questionable. It should be known and established. So long as it is a 
mutter of doubt and a question of fact, it is bound to become a topic of 
political discussion. hen the integrity, veracity, and the general 
qualifications of the Attorney General of the Unt States threaten to 
become a “ campai the administration of Federal justice is 

impeded, and clouded. 

erty owes it to the President who has reposed confidence 
in him, he owes it to a suspended but questioning public opinion, and 
he owes it to his party to ask from Con s a full and exhaustive in- 
quiry into the charges against him and the revelations about his activi- 
ties that have been made on the Senate floor. 
been raised against him should not be evaded. They should not be and 
can not be hushed up by inaction on the part of the Attorney General. 

If the whole business is not cleared up now, it will into the com- 
ing political n and neither Mr. Daugherty nor its political and 
official associates 1 be the gainer. In his present estate and situa- 
tion the Attorney General is a public liability and embarrassment, 


The issues that have 


[From the New York World, Friday, May 26, 1922. 
DAUGHERTY AS AN ISSUE. 
The Republican leaders of the House make no concealment of their 


intention to block the Woodruff-Johnson resolution providing for an 
res on of Attormey General Daugherty and the Department or 
us 
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Mr. MONDELG, the Republican floor leader, pleads that the proposed 
inquiry would be “a _ refiection on the President.” Representative 
CAMPBELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, who is holding back 
the resolution, adopts Mr. ven ES disingenious defense and pre- 
tends that an inv tion would aid the war grafters timt the Attor- 
ney General “is indicting and Begg 
e Woodruff-Johnson resolution was introduced by two Republican 
Members of the House, both of whom made specific charges that Mr. 
Daugherty had personally intervened to prevent the prosecution of men 
who had defrauded the Government. It had nothing to do with the 
subsequent revelations in regard to Mr. Daugherty’s part in the Morse 
pardon scandal. It is in no sense “a reflection on the President,“ ex- 
cept as the President chooses to intervene in behalf of his Attorney 
General. In that case he must share both the political and the moral 
responsibility for the partisan decision to smother these proceedings. 
Mr. Daug pes himself could relieve the President of embarrassment 
either by resigning or by demanding a searching investigation. That is 
what most of his predecessors in office would have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. The more the issue is discussed in the House and the 
Senate the more inevitable it is that the Attorney General must soon 
come into the n and face his accusers. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
who is a Republican, summed up the situation ery dg when he said 
that “ there no reason or sense in tryi to head this investiga- 
tion. The men in the Republican Party who attempt to do it will be 


repudiated in the end.” 

r. Harding may not see this, but he can not keep his eyes closed 
indefinitely. e must be aware of the fact that Mr. Daugherty finds 
few apologists antl no outright defenders among the leading Republican 
newspapers, and those Republicans who speak for him in Congress have 
never undertaken to meet any of the accusations against him. All they 
do is to set 1 Boer hollow and hypocritical claim that he is the victim 
of war-fraud eficiaries who are seeking to porat prosecution, Not 
one of them believes it, but they can think of nothing else to say, and 
Mr. Daugherty himself is of no assistance to them. 

The most shocking part of this scandal is the moral obtuseness shown 
by the Republman leaders from the President down. Their attitude is 
that of men who are determined that the Attorney General must be 
shielded from investigation by a Republican committee of a Republican 
Congress, not because there is no g to inves te but because he is 
the President's friend and is the mana politi who brought about 
Mr. Harding’s nomination at Chicago. ven in the worst days of cor- 
ruption under the Grant administration there was nothing so flagrantly 
impudent and defiant as that. 

% DORE has become the moral test of the Harding administra- 
tion. He 


now one of the issues on which the administration will 


have to Ee before the country in the fall, and while the President can 
possibly keep his Attorney General out of the rooms of an investigating 
committee, he will not be able to keep him out of the ballot box in 


November. 


[From the Philadelphia Record, May 24, 1922.} 
Some one in an idle moment su ed, bly as diversion for the 


early summer months, a straw vote as to most unpo r man up- 
pointed to high office by President Harat Qu the contest has 
narrowed down to Ambassador Harvey and Attorney eral Daugherty. 

eg 


Much is to be said as to the ROPERT of each of these bene 
of the President's well-known amiability, but the Record does not feel 
yo, fein ghana ng n as to who should or is likely to win in this 
rivalry and who is to get the consolation or booby prize. A disinter- 
ested observer would say that while Harvey had an early lead, Daugh- 
erty has been gaining. è 


[From the Loulsville Times.] 
RAISING THE OLD HARRY. 


The important thing about the charges of Senator Caraway against 
the Attorney General of the United States is not that Mr. Daugherty 
helped get Charles W. Morse out of prison on a fake illness but that 
Mr. Daugherty authorized his friends in the Senate to deny the connec- 


Mr. 8 up to the time he was so signally honored by the 
presidential candidate he had managed was known as a lawyer largely 
engaged in cases like that of Morse. He made good fees, and his activi- 
ties extended just as far as the abodes of people who got into trouble 
with the law. Mr. Daugherty was the sort of useful chap who could 
make a good deal of progress toward getting them out of trouble. He 
was known to have “influence” at Columbus and at Washington. So 
that if the name of Harry M. Daugherty did not figure in the Supreme 
Court record of great cases he was the counsel in many successful settle- 
ments out of court, and be found it very profitable. 

Being engaged in so quiet, albeit so 8 a eee Mr. 
Daugherty was not as we known 8 as his talents entitled 
him to be when he was selected by President Harding to be the Attorney 
General. The Times on that occasion said that, because of the nature 
of his practice, it were better that Mr. bh git had been made 
something other than Attorney General, This newspaper conceded 
that he was entitled to a place in the Cabinet, because the Presidency 
was his individual surprise party for Mr. Harding. But it feared that 
some of the liberal incidents of the Attorney General's practice would 
rise up to plague him, just as the Morse case has done. 

Mr. Caraway has proved that Mr. Daugherty was very definitely 
engaged in the Morse case. He has produced photostatic proof of the 
contract in which the Attorney General and Tom Felder, of Atlanta, 

to work for the pardon for a consideration of $25, . 

Tom Felder says in defense of Mr. per oa that the present Attor- 
ney General did not receive any part of the $25,000 fee. But he con- 
tracted to receive it, and the fact that he declined to accept the steam- 
ship stock which Morse gave to Tom Felder is more of a proof of Mr. 
e iret be business acumen than of any pang of conscience, 
stock turned out to be worthless. $ 

The employment, as was said before, is not astonishing. But for an 
old hand and a cool one like the Attorney General to authorize his 
friend, Jim Watson, to deny the connection makes it appear as if the 
distinguished Cabinet Minister is losing the only two qualities he ever 
had—his boldness and his judgment. 

Mr. Da erty, so far as his connection with the Morse case is con- 
cerned, is just as fit to be Attorney General as he ever was. The 
President and the Republican Party leaders knew all about him and his 
type of practice when he was selected. But if Mr. . really 
made the politica) blunder of having Watson deny a truth that was 
bound to come out he has disqualified himself as a wise politiciaa 
And that is the only reasou he eyer was made Attorney General. 
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[From the Courier-Journal, Wednesday, May 24, 1022. 
THE MORSE MYSTERY. 


The chief interest in the charges which Senator Caraway is making 
against Attorney General Daugherty is not so much in the charges 
themselves as in the proof of them which the Arkansas Senator is pro- 
ducing, And the chief interest in Mr. Daugherty’s present attitude in 
the matter is not his silence, but the fact that he has allowed his mis- 
informed friends in the Senate to deny the charges which are now 
proven, 

The character of Mr. Daugherty’s practice as an attorney was pretty 
well known when Mr. Harding placed him in the Cabinet. The fact 
that it was so well known created a storm of protest when Mr, Hard- 
ing’s consideration of the ze aot was reported. That protest 
was by no means partisan, for it was participated in by the better 
elements of the Republicans, as well as the legal fraternity, everywhere. 

But Mr. Harding was obdurate. He even declared that the country's 
objections to the appointment merely strengthened his determination 
to make it. That appointment and the appointment of George Harvey 
to the British ambassadorship, in the face of the public clamor against 
them, constitute the two outstanding demonstrations which the Presi- 
dent has furnished that, contrary to the popular estimate, he bas a 
“backbone” when he chooses to stiffen it. 

With the exception of Mr. Daugherty’s victimizing of his friends in 
the Senate, his record as exposed by Mr. Caraway does not appear as 
materially different from what it was known to be when he was made 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Who among those who aided in the fraud oF which the convict Morse 

t out of the Atlanta prison were tarred with the same stick is of less 
nterest to the public than would be a solution ofthe mystery of how 
the fraud was accomplished. 

There is no popolan desire to see the Attorney General 8 a con- 
spirator. It would add ony a little to popular chagrin. r. Daugherty 
has no advocates among those who feel that none but a great lawyer 
should . the office he received as a political reward. But the 
irritation which arose from the n caused nobody to feel the 
slightest enmity toward Mr. Daugherty. 

he President bore the brunt of the criticism that was occasioned by 
his calling Mr. Daugherty to the Cabinet. He caused it to be announced 
at the White House long afterwards, in connection with the intolerable 
Goldstein appointment, that he never boasts of an appointment or 
apologizes for one. 

Fraud got Morse out of prison. Possibly he may be put in prison 
again as a result of frand. In the meantime, who the conspirators 
were and how they did their work is a question which a vast number of 
Americans would like to see answered. f 

The resentment of President Harding’s appointment of Mr. Daugherty 
would continue if it should be shown that he had nothing to do with the 
Morse fraud. It would not be intensified very greatly if it should be 
proved that Mr. Daugherty hatched the scheme to dose the convict into 
a state in which the diagnosis of Bright's disease could be presented as 
a means of persuading President Taft to turn out of prison a felon able 
to do 8 by those who got him out, or willing to promise to do 
well for those who should get him out. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, if I caught the 
wording of the Attorney General's letter correctly, he evades 
the issue as to whether or not he was paid. He says he was 
not paid “directly” by Morse. The natural inference to be 
drawn from that language is that somebody paid him for Morse. 
It is a very suspicious equivocation. Coming from a high offi- 
cial of the Government it is a statement that does not carry 
conviction. 

In all of the metropolitan papers the utmost prominence is 
being given to these charges made against the Department of 
Justice. In the other House two Republican Representatives, 
against whom nothing can be said, have repeatedly attacked 
the Attorney General and demanded that he prosecute in specific 
cases; and Representative Wooprurr has said that if the At- 
torney General does not prosecute in the cases mentioned he will 
impeach the Attorney General. Assuming that Representative 
WooprurrF is in earnest, the Attorney General is steering himself 
up against a serious situation. He can not afford to ignore 
whut has been said against him by such papers as the New 
York Herald, the New York Times, the New York Tribune, and 
the New York World. He can not afford to ignore the fact that 
prominence is given to these charges on the front pages of such 
papers as the Baltimore Sun and the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, 

Why, Mr. President, the News of this city carried the con- 
tracts which Senator Caraway introduced in the Senate, show- 
ing photostatic copies thereof, and on the front page of the 
News there was reproduced the colloquy between Senator 
JAMEs Watson, of Indiana, and Senator Caraway, of Arkansas. 
Does the Attorney General think that the Senate and the public 
believe that he does not read any newspapers at all? he 
think that the Senate and the country will believe that 
he has been so long in ignorance of what passed here be- 
tween Senators Caraway and James Warson, of Indiana? 
Perhaps a month from now he will read what was put into 
the Recorp yesterday and what was in all the newspapers this 
morning. 

I have this typewritten statement from the same gentleman 
who put me in possession of what I placed in the Rrcorp yester- 
day: 

Add to what you have already said that the district attorney's office 


in New York recommended criminal prosecution and confiscation of 
cargo, yet Daugherty wired to release ship J. M. Young is a matter 
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of record in the district attorney's office, and it might be a d idea to 
ask Major Clark, who is handling the case in the district attorney's 


office, for the facts in the congressional inquiry. 
ine seizure : The case referred to is the Continental Wine Co., of 
which Nathan Musher has been indicted only last Saturday in Phila- 
delphia for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act. Why did 
Mr. Daugherty cause the $200,000 worth of wine to be released ? 
This was one of the first acts of Mr. Daugherty when he came into 


office, 

8. Director Harold H. Hart, Thomas Ready, and Michall Lynch, in 
New York, in the Federal prohibition department there, were indicted 
last November for a conspiracy to violate the Volstead Act. They re- 
N ee 75 mt Waid d for th 8 
this time there has been nothing heard of the cuss, and 5 
tion has come to a stop. 

4. There seems to be a 
pardon, multimillionaire o 
of the Mann Act. 

Violation of the Mann Act—a multimillionaire of Ohio! 

After the less and district 8 recommended that he be kept 
in jail, Daugherty recommended to the President that he be pardoned. 

One can hardly imagine a crime involving greater moral tur- 
pitude than for an intelligent, educated multimillionaire, moving 
in the highest circles, deliberately. committing such a crime as is 
named and penalized in the Mann Act. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General says there was nothing 
wrong in his conduct of the Morse case. The wrong consisted 
in this—in practicing a fraud upon the pardoning power. Fraud 
vitiates all things, a pardon as well as a deed or a contract, In 
the eyes of the law Morse is not pardoned. His sentence has not 
been served out. He was sentenced to serve 16 years, according 
to my recollection. He did not serve a year of it, or not much 
more, if that much. WIty should he have had a pardon just 
because he was sick? Is there an unwritten law which grants 
pardons because felons are sick? Are there no sick men in jail 
now? Are none of those men sick who were convicted under 
the espionage act of saying something imprudent during the 
war and given harsh terms, which they are now serving out? 
They have languished in prisons year after year for merely a 
few words displeasing to the Government. When did sickness 
in a prison become a ground for a pardon? 

This man Morse pretended to be dying when he was not even 
sick. His lawyers pretended that he was dying when they knew 
he was not. They claimed and he claimed that all he wanted 
to do was to escape the disgrace of dying in the penitentiary ; 
he could live but a few days if pardoned, but he wanted to die 
a free man so that his family would not be disgraced. How did 
he use the clemency which the President extended to him? By 
keeping himself and his boys out of the war, and devoting 
their energies and his energies to robbing the people whose 
boys were on the firing line. 

Mr. President, if the proper course were pursued, in my 
judgment, it would be this: For President Harding to have an 
independent investigation in Atlanta, in that penitentiary, as 
to what took place there while the case was being worked up 
in Morse’s favor. He can readily secure testimony to show that 
the whole thing on the part of Daugherty, Felder, and the doc- 
tors that Felder selected was a willful, deliberate, consummate 
fraud; the pardon should be set aside, and United States mar- 
shals should be sent to Maine to bring Morse back and put him 
where he belongs. 


‘ood bit of discussion about the George Myers 
Ohio, who was sent to Atlanta for violation 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 56, line 20, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “ the” before the word “ sheet.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 312, page 57, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the word“ manufactured“ and the 
comma, and insert the same word, “manufactured,” without 
a comma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 
out the word “if.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 312, page 57, line 12, 
before the words “per cent,” to strike out “25” and insert 
“30,” and, after the words “per cent,” to strike out’ “ad 
valorem ” and insert “ ad valorem; sashes, frames, and building 
forms, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me a moment, I was about to suggest that Jhe Senate disagree 


9, it is proposed to strike 
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to the amendment on lines 12, 18, and 14, commencing with 
the words “ad valorem” on line 12. That will leave the duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall not, of course, object 
to the proposition now submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I had intended to discuss the committee amendments 
at length. I will merely take occasion to put into the RECORD as 
briefly as I can some of the reasons why I think this increase 
contemplated in the committee amendment should not be 
granted, and therefore the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota, now submitted, should be agreed to. 

I ask the Senator from North Dakota, for my information and 
guidance in the discussion of these amendments, to say whether 
it is his expectation to make any concession on the next amend- 
ment, the one in line 13, proposing an ad valorem rate of 40 per 
cent on sashes, frames, and building forms of iron or steel? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think I correctly 
stated the change proposed by the committee. The committee 
will ask a disagreément to the entire proposed committee amend- 
ments on lines 12, 18, and 14. That will simply leave the rate 
25 per cent ad valorem, just as the House left it. It strikes out 
all the rest and puts it all on a 25 per cent ad valorem basis. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President. The rates pro- 
posed by the House, and which for the present will remain in 
the bill if the proposal now submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota is agreed to, are, in my opinion, yery much more reason- 
able than the rates reported by the committee. It may become 
advisable hereafter to submit an amendment covering those two 
items; but for the present I shall content myself with a discus- 
sion of the proposal of the Senator from North Dakota. 

This paragraph relates to structural shapes. They are divided 
by the trade into heavy“ and “light,” and they bear certain 
commercial names—beams, channels, joists, girders, angles, 
tees, and zees—which are said to be largely descriptive of their 
cross-section appearance. The heavy shapes are used in the 
construction of bridges, ships, cars, and similar structures. The 
light shapes are used in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, fences, safes, automobiles, and related manufactures. 

The conditions relating to competition in this industry are 
very well set forth in the Survey of the Tariff Commission, at 
page 7 of C-3. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read 
this paragraph of the Tariff Commission Survey, but I will ask 
that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

At the present time (1921) American producers have almost entire 
control of the home market and are able to export from 5 to 15 per 
cent of the country’s output. For several years, however, European 
producers were able to market this product on the Pacific coast, the 
Lost of transporting structural shapes from Europe to the Pacific coast 
being less thau the cost of shipping the domestic product from Pitts- 
burgh by rail across the continent, The war in Europe, however, 
brought about a lessened importation of structural shapes, and the high 
8 rates have largely done away with any competitive advan- 
tage ich foreign producers may have had with reference to cheaper 
transportation rates to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the production relating to 
these commodities is the subject matter of considerable dis- 
cussion in the Lockwood report. the intermediate report to 
which I have heretofore referred in connection with manufac- 
tures of brick and cement; and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a paragraph on page 21, down to and in- 
cluding the bottom of page 22 of the intermediate report of the 
Lockwood committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From 1910 to 1917 an average of 24,922 new apartments were built 


each year. From 1918 to July 1, 1921, the following. construction in 
dwellings took place: 
Number of 
apartments, 


This shows an average of 3,642 new apartments constructed in the 
post-war period, so that the gross construction fell behind 73,832 


apartments. The gross construction in three and a half years fell be- 
hind 4,034 more than the net construction, which, as above stated, 
fell behind 69,797, All these calculations are based on official figures 
showing a shortage of nearly 70,000 houses on July 1, 1921. 

E) Abnormal cost of construction of building. * Q, 

With this astounding shortage in dwellings, there is a 3 
in n increase in the cost of the essential materials of 
building construction. The statistics of wholesale prices of bpilding 
materials from January, 1917, to October 1, 1921, compiled by the 

ederal Bureau of Labor, show how greatly such prices have in- 
e Retail prices have more than correspondingly increased, 

The United States -Government uses 100 as a unit to indicate whole- 
sale prices of commodities. In April, 1920, building materials reached 
a maximum of 341, while general commodities, notwithstanding the 
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extent to which they, too, have been exploited in every direction, 
were at their highest point at 272. In December, 1920, building ma- 
terials fell to 266, while general commodities fell to 189. In Febru- 
ary, 1921, while general commodities were at 177 building materials 
were still at 222. 

The following statistics are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. They show the index num- 
bers of wholesale prices lumber and building materials and of 
commodities in general by months from 1917 to October, 1921: 


Lumber 
and All com- 


Year and month. building | modities. 
terials. 


BERSRESSSESE 88885 


SSS 8888888 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
page 30, as follows. They are brief, and I will read them: 


I also call attention to two paragraphs on 


The total number of apartments— 
That is, in New York City— 


The total number of apartments, therefore, provided in new tene- 
ments erected during the past five years is only 29,120, or approxi- 
18 8 17 per cent more than the normal annual production before 


Differently stated, there have been provided in the past five years 
29.120 2 as against 125,000 apartments that were provided 
during the five years preceding the war; so that even if there had been 
no cessation of building the present rate of construction, taking the year 
1920 or 1921, is equal to a trifle over one-fifth of the normal con- 
struction. 


I also ask leave to insert in the Recorp the information fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission in survey C-3, at page 26, 
being the first two tables printed on that page. 

4 The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 7 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
Structural iron and steel Domes tio ewports (calendar years). 


21, 488, 452 


282,729 


Structural shapes (I eee, wholesale, per pound, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


{From Iron Age, Jan. 3, 1918, p. 69. 


2 
5 


J 
J 


January 1.550 1. 40 1. 151.75 1. 20 1.10 | f. 3.25 3.00 2. 80 
February. 1.510 | 1.40 LAL 1.21 1.2 1. 10 2,06 3,25 | 3.00 2. 80 
March. -| 1.500 | 1.40 1. 15 1.70 | 1.19 1. 10 2. 40 3.54 | 3.00 | 2.71 
1,500 | 1.40 1. 21 1.68 | 1. 15 1.20 2.55 8.88 | 3.00 | 2.45 

1.500 1. 39 | 1.25 | 1.50 | 1.14 | 1.20 | 2.60 4.00 | 3.00 | 2.45 

1.40 | 1.35 | 1.25 1.45 1.11 1.202. 83 4.31 3.002. 45 

1.410 | 1.35 1.30 | 1.45 | 112 1.252. 50 4.58 3.00 2.45 

1.40 1°35 1.35 | 1.45 1. 19 1.02.82 4.30 3.002. 45 

1. 400 | 1.34 | 1.42 1.41 1. 20 1.35 | 2.64 4.00 3.00 2. 45 

1.400 1. 21 1. 48 1.871. 15 1.44 2. 75 3.00 | 3.00 | 2. 45 

1.00 | 1.13 1.57 | 1.29 1. 10 1.60 | 2,36 3.00 | 3.00 | 2.45 

«| 1.400 1.151. | 1.25 | LO7 | 1.78 | 3.25 3.00 | 2.90 2. 45 

1,455 | 1.32 1.32 1. 50 1. 15 2. 55 3.67 | 2.99 | 2.53 

1. 550 1. 40 | 1.60 1. 75 3.25 4.50 3.002. 80 

1. 400 1. 13 1.11 1.25 1.90 13.00 2.90 2. 4 


Government price, $3. 


Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: 

In connection with the remarks which I made respecting 
paragraph 312, I ask leave to insert in the Recorp, in addition 
to the matter which I then had inserted, pages 128, 129, and 
130 of the Lockwood report, which relate directly to combina- 
tions among the manufacturers and dealers in structural shapes. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


(85) THE IRON LEAGUR, 


The struggle of the United States Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and other manufacturers of steel throughout the United States to en- 
force the 5 of the so-called “open-shop” principle not only 
in their own plants but in every building job in which structural steel 
is used, has led to many pernicious results. The proof put before your 
committee establishes that the so-called “open shop,” as enfor by 
the steel companies in all their ramifications, is neither more nor less 
than a nonunion shop. 

The union men claim that all the foremen of the steel plants are re- 
quired to be nonunion men, The foremen have an association of their 
own into which union men say they are not admitted, and that no union 
man is eligible as foreman in any of the great steel works of the United 
States Steel or in any of their affiliated industries. A vast spying 
system is maintained both in the steel companies and in the unions, as a 
result of which men who are found to be active in the unions are dis- 
covered and deprived of work. Some of these men were witnesses be- 
fore the committee. The methods by which they were detected and 
discharged were disclosed by their testimony. 

It was in effect a black-listing system. Whether it still exists your 
committee is unable to determine, but intends to make further 8 

As before stated, it was largely because of the power of the men in 
the steel ind to enforce this so-called“ open-shop" policy in the 
erection of structural steel in the city of New York that Brindell was 
able to blackmail many builders in the city of New York. When the 
5 of calling a strike upon a bullding that the house wreckers of 

s “wreckers"’ union were not employed, faifed him, he invariably 
resorted to the excuse that the builder was employing nonunion men in 
the stéel erection. 

In 1919 the labor unions made an effort to organize the great steel 
fabricators of the country on a union basis, but they failed. In fur- 
therance of the struggle of the fabricators to maintain the open shop, 
they insisted that all steel be erected upon a nonunion basis, Officials 
of these corporations openly claimed on the witness stand that this in- 
terference with union labor in New York City was a necessary move on 
their part to prevent union conditions in their shops. 

To carry this policy into effect the iron and steel industry is held in 
a country-wide network of organizations. Manufacturers, erec 7 
Zaprice tori, and employers are interlocked in this network of organiza- 

on, 


/ 


Among the important members of this are: 

The National rectors’ Association. re 

The National Steel Fabricators’ Association, 

The Bridge Builders and Structural Society. 

The Structural Steel Society. 

The American Erectors’ Association, 

The above are all national associations. 

In and about New York City, and organized on a similar basis and 
for a like purpose, there is the Iron League of New York. 

Manufacturers and dealers associated in these organizations refused 
to deliver steel f. p. b. to any owner or builder who was under obliga- 
tion to employ union labor or who inde ndently of any such obliga- 
tion i fay on a union basis. He could not get his 8 steel 
f. o. b. He was obliged to contract for it erected in place, which 

2 be erected by what these gentlemen be 
open-shop " labor, but which is in effect nonunion labor. 

president of the Bethlehem Steel Co. frankly admitted that the 
combinations referred t ining the en- 
principle in connection with the erection of structural steel b 
8 o vans to builders unless they unhesitatingly subscribed 
o that principle. 

Ita rs from the testimony of ne G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., on es 3625-3030 of the teetinany, that at a 
meeting of the Steel Fabricators’ Association neid on November 28 
1919, a resolution was passed putting into operation the policy of 
2 fabricating mate: for erection only on the 8 prin- 

ple, 


“ Our company refused to sell fabricated steel to any builder or ĉon- 
tractor in the New York district who will not erect it A what we call 
the N r 

“Ido not w of any builder who ean get any fabritated steel for 
construction in the city of New York without subscribing to that reso- 
lution. on appl poga any place Spini be can get it. 

‘ y selling to open-s erectors has been the poli 
since September, 1919, when the American Federation of Labor at. 
tempted to organize our plants. 

„. You deny your employees, don't you, the right of acting jointly 
with the employees of other concerns dealing with you your 
association ?—A. We would not recognize it, 

“If 95 per cent of my men belonged to a union, I would not 
recognize them as union men or as members of the union, I think 
tothe ee tioned bi ithin the 

organizations above mentio. combine wit their member- 
ship almost all the manufacturers, dealers, and erectors throughout the 
country, and although the open-shop me was 4 at the time of 
our inquiry only in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia. and some 
other parts of the t was admitted that it was intended to extend 
the principle throughout the country. The various associations have 
adopted resolutions directing their members to “ adjust their business 
so that the open-shop principle shall be maintained on all erection 


jobs. 

8 this is an indirect way of excluding from the privil 

of purchasing structural steel any builder who does not s 

to the rg Magee 4 pracie Expert evidence on this subject shows 

the extent to which the maintenance of this goner. is reflected. in the 

Thompaon Starrett Go. tenting that by doing thee secession me 
ompson-Starrett Co. tes oing their steel-erection work 

themselves by skilled union labor, wht 

union labor, they could save 5 — sums in the cost of construction. 


Since the exposures of your committee we are informeg although 
we have not yet had the opportunity to take proof off this subject 
that the policy has been so far changed that the steel manufacturers 
will estimate for the furnishing of structural steel, either f. 
erected in place, at the option of the builder, but this new o@fler, it 
is claimed, amounts in practical effect to the same prohibition as there- 
tofore existed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The commodities embraced in this schedule 
are primary structural material. It is doubtful, in my opinion, 
whether any tariff whatever is justified under the conditions 
that now exist. On page 7 of the Tariff Commission's Survey 
C-3 are contained figures relating to domestic production and 
consumption, imports, and statements relating also to the tariff 
history, which I ask to insert in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Domestic production and consumption: During th 1 
1019, inclusive, the domestic ee ee per puns Maa tain fom 
1,912,867 gross tons in 1911 to 3,110,000 gross tons in 1917. About 
90 per cent of the country's output consists of heavy shapes, The 
consumption is about 85 to 95 per cent of the domestic production. 
Just prior to the war there was a marked tendency for exports to 


increase. 
Imports: Imports are less than 1 per cent of the home production. 
Since 1915 Canada has been the leading contributor of foreign 


supply, but during the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe the ater part of the imported material came 
from Germany. During the years 1910-1915 over half the imported 
structural shapes entered the United States through the customs dis- 
tricts of the Pacific coast, from a third to over a half entering through 
cha arif 2 f 3 oni t 1812 spect fic duti 1 1 
ariff: or to the act o c duties were imposed on im- 
ported ia and steel beams, girders, etc. During the preceding 30 
years these duties were gradually reduced from 14 cents to three-tenths 
and four-tenths cent per pound, depending on value. The law of 1918 
imposed an ad yalorem duty of 10 per cent, which, with the price then 
reyailing, was equivalent to a 60 per cent reduction in rates from 
ose imposed by the act of 1909. The high prices resulti from the 
war, however, have made this ad valorem duty nearly equivalent to the 
specific duties imposed by the law of 1909. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Under the parliamentary situation I am 
constrained to approve of the proposal of the Senator from 


1922. 
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North Dakota which very materially reduces both of these items 
if amendments which I shall propose are rejected. I desire a 
vote on an amendment to the provision in line 12. I will not 
ask for a record vote on that amendment unless some reason 
develops hereafter for requiring it. 

T move to strike out “30” in line 12 and insert “10” in lieu 
thereof, so that it will read “10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the committee amend- 
ment. > 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 13, after the 
words “per cent,” to insert “sashes, frames, and building 
forms, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 312. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck chan- 
nels, tees, columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and 
posts, deck and bulb beams, and building forms, together with all other 
structural shapes of iron or steel, not assembled, manufactured or 
advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or casting, seven-twentieths of 1 
cent per pound; any of the foregoing machined, drilled, punched 
assembled, fitted, fabricated for use, or otherwise advanced beyond 
hammering, rolling, or casting, 30 r cent ad valorem ; sashes, frames, 
and building forms, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are nọ separate figures on exports 
and imports relating to sashes, frames, and building forms, of 
jron or steel, but nothing brought to my attention justifies any 
inçrease in the existing rate. I much prefer the House rate to 
the committee rate, and I therefore will support the proposal 
of the Senator from North Dakota that the Senate Finance 
Committee amendment be not agreed to; but before taking a 
vote on that I submit the following amendment; In line 13, 
page 57, to strike out “40” and insert in lieu thereof “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
amendment striking out “25” and inserting 30“ is an inde- 
pendent amendment, and probably should be voted on first. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true, and I think that ought to be 
voted on first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 57, line 12, to strike out 
“925” and insert in lieu thereof “30.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICIXR. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses, on line 13, page 57, to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out 40 and inserting in lieu thereof “15.” 

Mr, ROBINSON. I think I have made a sufficiently full 
statement on that and put into the Recorp the reasons for 
offering this amendment, and I will content myself with a brief 
addition to my former amendment. No necessity or justification 
exists for even the rate proposed in the House provision. 
Under the parliamentary situation I am at liberty to offer a 
lower rate, which I do, and I am ready for a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. g 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out “40” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ 25.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. As heretofore stated, I am in accord with 
that motion, since my own amendment did not prevail, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 18, after the word 
“and” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “ forty” 
and to insert nine“; and in line 20, after the word “ and,” 
to strike out “forty” and to insert “nine”; so as to read: 

Par, 313. Hoop, band, and scrool iron or steel, not specially pro- 
vided for, yalued at 3 cents per pound or less, 8 inches or less in 
width, and thinner than three-eighths and not thinner than one hun- 
dred and nine one-thousandths of 1 inch, twenty-five one-hundredths 
of 1 cent per pound; thinner than one hund: and nine one-thou- 
sandths and not thinner than thirty-eight one-thousandths of 1 inch, 
thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent pound; thinner than thirty- 
F of 1 inch, fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound, 4 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 3, after the word 
“are.” to strike out “ made,” and to insert “ made: 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment of the committee was, on page 38, line 
5, before the words per cent,” to strike out 20 and to in- 
sert “35”; so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That barrel hoops of iron or steel, and hoop or band iron, 
or hoop or band steel, flared, splayed, or punched, with or without 
buckles or fastenings, shall pay no more duty than that imposed on - 
the oop or band iron or steel from which they are made; bands and 
strips of iron or steel, whether in long or short lengths, not specially 
provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe this amendment ought to 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes 
what he has to say, I want to give notice now that the com- 
mittee desires to make that 25 per cent instead of 35. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That is better. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah has just informed 
me that the Finance Committee, in lieu of the amendment 
which it has heretofore reported, namely, to strike out “20” 
and to insert “35,” will propose another amendment, striking 
out “20” and inserting in lieu thereof 25.“ Of course, the 
latter amendment is much more acceptable, from my standpoint, 
than the pending committee amendment, and while I think 
the rate would still be high and that the committee might 
very well afford to disagree to its amendment and thus leave 
in force the rate reported by the House, which, in my opinion, 
also would be higher than is necessary or justifiable, I would, 
of course, much prefer the amendment which the Senator from 
Utah says will be proposed to the one which is now pending. 

This paragraph applies to barrel hoops, or such other hoops 
as are not otherwise provided for. The present rates are 10 
and 12 per cent, respectively. The House inserted an ad 
valorem rate of 20 per cent, which I think is adequate, if not 
too high, in view of the information furnished the Senate re- 
specting this item. The production is great, and the imports 
are small. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question in order to determine how I will vote on this question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the'Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the duty the Senator now mentions is 
reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem, would that be a higher or 
a lower duty than the House provides? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House having adopted its rate on the 
basis of the American valuation, and this rate being based on 
the foreign valuation, the practical effect of it would be a 
lower rate; but not only is the House rate based on the Ameri- 
can yaluation too high, in my opinion, but the proposed Senate 
rate would be too high. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been wondering whether, if I voted 
to increase the rate from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, I would 
be voting for a higher or a lower rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can not answer that question any more 
than the Senator himself can, for the reason that the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, if I may be 
permitted to mention him, has announced that the American 
valuation will stay in this bill; that he proposes to persist in 
the attitude taken by the House on that subject until the snow 
flies, or the “cows come home,” or some such characteristic 
statement. Of course, if we agree tg a rate based upon the 
theory,that the American valuation is not going to apply, and 
then the Senate conferees in the conference are compelled to 
recede from their position sustaining the foreign valuation, and 
the American valuation finally is adopted, the rate would be 
enormously high. In any event, even if the foreign valuation 
applies, I propose to show the Senate, in a very few words, 
that the rate proposed is too high. 

On page 400 of the Summary of Information, furnished by 
the Tariff Commission, is contained the following statement: 


Production fi of hoops and bands described in ra h 
are not available. In 1917 the entire output of 3 
347,186 gross tons; of bands and cotton ties to 490,893 gross tons. In 
1920 the output of these products aggregated 333,440 and 388,862 gross 
tons, respectively. 

Imports: Imports of hoop, band, and scroll iron and steel are small, 
In 1913 they amounted to 2,004 gross tons, valued at $300,161. These 
pg ta include some galvanized material. Since 1917 imports have been 

‘ollows : 


HOOP, BAND, AND SCROLL IRON OR STEEL, N. 3. P. F. 


Quantity. | Value. 
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STRIPS OF IRON OR STEEL, X. S. P. v. 


81,085 | $22, 478 $2,697 12 
40,312 T. 939 
ION. eds 6,5 315, 293 64) 450 1,735 12 
1921 (9 months) 129 o 


In addition to this imported material there was a small amount of 
barrel 8 fully or partly manufactured, coming into the country. 

Exports of hoop, band, and scroll iron and steel in 1913 amounted 
to 41,019,908 pounds (6,259 gross tons), valued at $798,974. Exports 
in later calendar years have been as follows: 


1921 
1918 (9 months). 


113, 508, 507 
$7, 711, 195 


113, 871,668 | 119, 725, 535 35, 376, 925 
355 586 88,445,153 as. 


+ d 


With this statement and with these matters in the RECORD, 
and the announcement by the committee or its representatives 
on the floor that there is-a purpose to offer, in lieu of the pend- 
ing amendment, an amendment providing 25 per cent ad 
valorem, I shall discontinue further remarks. 


Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to offer his amendment 
to the 35 per cent rate now, or shall I offer my amendment pro- 

to reduce it to 25 per cent? $ 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I had better offer my amendment 
now because that in the parliamentary situation would be the 
proper procedure. On page 58, in line 5, I move to strike out 
“35” in the committee amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
* 10," so as to read: 

Bands and strips of iron or steel, whether in long or short lengths, 
not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad yalorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 58, line 5, I move to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “35” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 25,“ so it will read “25 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I was prepared to introduce 
an amendment to paragraph 312 and I was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] was still 
discussing that paragraph after the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumserr] had been agreed 
to. I ask unanimous consent to réturn to that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to return to paragraph 312 for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand, the Senator from North 
Dakota has already suggested an amendment to this paragraph 
striking out 30 per cent ad valorem in the case of steel “ fabri- 
cated for use or otherwise advanced beyond hammering, rolling, 
or cas 55 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
parliamentary situation with respect to the amendmdhts jn 
paragraph 312. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In line 12 the committee amend- 
ment was disagreed to, proposing to strike out “25” and insert 
“80,” leaving 25 as the rate per cent ad valorem; in line 13, 
the numerals “40” were stricken out and “25” inserted in 
lieu thereof, leaving the rest of the amendment as it now reads. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I myself offered amendments reducing 30 
per cent, in the first instance, in line 12, to 10 per cent, and 
reducing 40 per cent, in line 13, to 15 per cent, and those were 
both voted down. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
in each case? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President, the rescission from the position 
previously taken by the committee is indicative of a lack of con- 
fidence in the duties formerly proposed. This reduction should 
be infinitely more sweeping than it is. 

It has been said that steel is the vertebre of our industrial 
life. If there is any part of that steel which is essentially the 
very backbone of the steel industry it is the steel girder and 
the steel beam. One-tenth of all the pig iron produced—and we 
produce more pig iron than all the rest of the world—is con- 
verted into girders, I-beams, or other structural shapes. From 
one-seventh to one-tenth of all the steel made in the United 
States finds its market ultimately in some form of structural 
shapes. 


As it now stands it is 25 per cent ad valorem 


The Tariff Commission in its report on structural shapes, 
Says: 

Structural shapes . in size, weight, and form, according to the 
uses to which they are to be put, but they are broadly classified into 
heavy and light. Those classified as heavy have a leg or web of 3 
inches or over and are used in the construction of buildings, bridg 
ears, ships, etc. Light structural shapes have a leg or web less than 3 
inches and are used in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
ety henge fences, safes, automobiles, and other articles requiring light 

This form of steel meets the eye wherever it is turned—upon 
a culyert or bridge, at every lofty structure, an agricultural 
implement of any complexity, and retiring to your bed at night, 
if it is an iron bed, you find some sort of steel fabricated into 
a structural shape. 

Three million tons of steel are fabricated into these shapes, 
and there is absolutely no necessity from any point of view for 
one single solitary cent of protection. We could take off the 
30 per cent duty, and that is practically what the committee 
have proposed, because it does not make any difference whether 
it is 25 or 30 per cent specific duty, or whether you propose 
seven-twentieths of a cent per pound, for that is 28 per cent 
of the cost of production. 

A duty of 25 per cent on structural shapes guarantees to 
the steel corporation, which produces more than 50 per cent 
of the $60,000,000 worth of structural shapes, the right to ex- 
tort 25 per cent more from every edifice that is constructed, 
from every road that is built, from every baby buggy or bed 
that is made, from every agricultural implement used in tilling 
the field or harvesting the grain. x 

The plants of the Old World are small, pitiful, and obsolete 
compared with the magnificant structures erected in this coun- 
try for the fabrication of steel from the bloom and the billet. 
When you have finished steel, when you reach the point where 
you are making razor blades and knives and roller skates 
and articles of cutlery and things of that sort, they are made 
all over the country in little inexpensive establishments. But 
the concerns which are rolling steel must have from $20,000,000 
investment up. 

It must be remembered that steel isenever touched by a man’s 
hand in a properly operated mill from the time the ore leaves 
the mine or the range until it comes out complete and is lifted 
by a bar magnet upon the cars to be shipped to its ultimate 
destination. The iron comes from the blast furnaces in a great 
ladle, which is nothing more nor less than a moving car; several 
tons are dumped into a steel converter in an open-hearth furnace, 
and is poured from that furnace into a mold five feet high,“ 
and a great crane that can lift that mold as lightly as if it 
were a feather, handling it with absolute accuracy, drops it 
upon the rolls and then half a dozen men, as the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] has said, operate those rolls from 
their lofty perches near the roof of the building, and direct 
those mightly cranes and start them in motion, and the bloom 
is transformed into a plate of whatever shape it is desired and 
is cut ready for use. 

The labor cost in producing a ton of pig iron is 71 cents, ac- 
cording to the authentic figures given by the Tariff Commission. 
The labor cost in producing a ton of structural shapes is two 
dollars and a few cents, and the great majority of the laborers 
who work on that are foreign born and were brought here a 
few years ago. There is no basis here for the argument you 
must pay American labor more than you pay the labor of 
France or England or Germany. Three-fourths of the men who 
handle the material up to this time, whether they are digging 
coal or the ore or operating the blast. furnaces, with the ex- 
ception of a few skilled men, are in the main foreign born. Be 
that as it may, the labor cost is but a fraction of the duty im- 
posed. 

Were you to place all structural shapes on the free list, the - 
Senator from Utah or the Senator from North Dakota can not 
show me one spot in this country where they could establish 
the business of selling structural shapes outside of the Pacific 
coast. It would be impossible, unless the difference in the price 
charged by a monopoly here and by the producer abroad would 
overcome those handicaps which Mr. Carnegie himself said ure 
prohibitive. It must be remembered that the man who made 
more structural shapes than any other man in the world was 
Andrew Carnegie. He started out with a concern that was 
making a few thousands tons of it, and he multiplied the pro- 
duction 1,000 per cent. If Andrew Carnegie had never stopped 
making structural shapes, in my opinion, we would have had 
no World War. There would have been no rivalry between 


England and Germany for a place in the sun. He would have 
been the ironmaster of the world. 

A few years ago I discussed the necessity for a tariff upon 
these various structural shapes that are the backbone and vitals 
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1 venture the assertion that outside of steel 
rails there is nothing that enters so essentially into the indus- 
trial life of America as do the structural shapes which are 
covered by paragraph 212. The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce [Mr. Cumc1ns] honors me by his attention 


of the industry, 


here this afternoon. He knows that the vital question now is, 
How can we reduce the rates charged by the railway, carriers 
for the transportation of agricultural products without bank- 
rupting the railroads? The question of economy of railroad 
construction is involved. The only difference between à steel 
girder or beam and a steel rail is that, as a. rule, the beam or 
girder has the same flange on the top and bottom, whereas in 
the rail there is à little difference in the flanges; but the same 
construction applies. Railroad cars are in the main made from 
these structural shapes; ships are made from them. Why guar- 
antee to the United States Steel Corporation the right to charge 
25 per cent more than a foreign competitor would charge who 
ean not. enter the American market anywhere except, perhaps, 
on the Pacific: coast? 

I. desire to read into the record some of the testimony of Mr. 
Carnegie, given January 11, 1912; when he testified here in the 
city of Washington on this subject, as appears. on page 2446 of 
the hearings before the committee investigating the Steel Cor- 
poration. He had referred to the fact that at one time he had 
advocated: a duty on steel. Mr. Srerzmna asked Mr. Carnegie: 

The day of infancy has passed with the steel industry in this country, 
has it not? 

Mr. Carnectn. Long ago. 

Mr. STERLING. What u think about it now? FI) 

Mr. Carnacin. Was I not before you in Congress two years ago, and 
did I not tell vou that you need not have any duty on s eel? 

Mr. STERLING.. I believe you did. 

Mr. Carnecre. And I wish to confirm it. A gentleman on the New 
York Times—Mr. Smith, l ot the Chamber of merce of 
New Fork personal friend, when I had said to President McKinle 
when he went up to make his reciprocity speech at Buffalo, came out, 
saying, “ I wish to corroborate what Mr. rnegie bas said.” I was 

resent and heard him tell President McKinley t there was no need 
fora tariff on steel. 

I have never appeared before Congress without urging reductions. It 
was $28, and got down to $4— 

He is speaking about rails now— 
and there is no more use of keeping that $4 a ton on in the tariff 
than that you should protect n. 

Mr. GARDNER: A’ ing of steel rails: entirely? x 

Mr. Canxnark. That is what he asked me about—steel rails. 

Mr. Garpner. I think he asked you a little more, generally, than 


that. 
Mr. Srertinc. Would you, say the same thing with reference to all 
steel manufactures? 
Mr. Cannecrs, Yes; with reference to all steel manufactures, unless, 
unknown to me, for instance, there might be such a case as needles. 
I ag not know whether we make any needles yet in this country, Do 
ou 
80 Mr. STERLING. I do not. 
Mr. Carnecre, Do you know, Judge? 
Mr. Rund, Sr. No. 
Mr. Canneorm. It is a great business.. If the men came to me and. I 
and said: “We want to go into making 
and we need a tariff”; 


that manufacture. 

Mr. Sreetine. Are we manufacturing heavy. steel, 
other steel, as cheaply now as they do in Ge ? 

Mr. Carneatm. i think so; except for a small concern in Germany, 
that has a small deposit of ore that justifies two little furnaces only 
being built. That is very often quoted in connection with the state- 
ment that Germany can make steel so cheap. But the product is so 
small that it is a negligible quantity. 

I believe if you had free trade for steel of all kinds. throughout this 
Republic the amount imported would be trifling. 

r. SrerLING, We are paying higher wages, are we not, for steel 
workers than they do in Germany? 
ee CARNEGIE. Higher per man; but the product per man is another 
ng. 

You can not compare the machinery that we have for steel and the 
machinery that older countries. have. They have not the market for 
the steel that justifies these enormous mills, 

Mr: Rund. Is Ju Sterling asking about Mr. Carnegie's knowledge 
of re ae when he left the steel business, or about the conditions 
0 O- 

Mr. STerLING. I am asking about the conditions now, at the present 
time. That is the way I pue my question. 

Mr. GarpxeR. He testified that he did not know in to the last 
10 years, I am giving you my opinion, remember; Ju = 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Kentucky no 
doubt remembers that when they were building the Manchurian 
railway American steel companies underbid. England and Ger- 
many for the rail contract and furnished steel rails for those 
Manchurian railways. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, Canada imposes a preferen- 
tial in favor of Great Britain of 27 per cent, on structural 
shapes and a general tariff of 42 per cent, yet the Jones- 
Laughlin Co. testified that they overcame that differential and 


steel rails, and 


sold at a profit in Canada and are doing it right now. We can 
lay steel rails.down in England cheaper than they can produce 
them: there; we can put structural shapes in London cheaper 
than they. cam be produced at home. 

It must be remembered that when it comes to talking about 
the labor costs in the iron and steel and coal business it is 
mere moonshine. We pay 40 per cent more to a coal miner in 
the United: States than a miner receives in Wales, but the out- 
put: of. the American coal miner is 300 per cent as great as 
that of the Welsh miner. To-day we are producing coal at 
$1.50 a ton less than it is being produced at Cardiff, in Wales, 
at starvation, wages: We are digging ore cheaper than it is 
dug anywhere in the world; we are producing coal cheaper 
than it can be produced anywhere in the world; we can pro- 
duce pig iron cheaper in Pittsburgh than it can be produced 
anywhere in the world. Julian, the greatest expert on the 
production of blast furnaces. that civilization ever saw, who. is 
to his business what Edison is to:electricity, who built the Lucy 
furnace for Carnegie, who built the great furnaces at Gary, 
Ind., and who has built furnaces. in Great Britain and India,- 
has said that Oscar Unperwoon’s people in Birmingham, Ala., 
could. produce pig iron $3 cheaper than they can produce it 
even in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. WATSON: of Georgia. They have a monopoly of the 
open-hearth process, as I understand. 

Mr; STANLEY. Exactly. Now, to get down to structural 
shapes: Mr. STERLING asked Mr. Carnegie 


Do yon think we could compete in structural iron and steel now 
with foreign countries: without a tariff? 
CECE 

e CHAIRMAN. Wo to have you am that stateme 
Mr. Carnegie. Why should not the Germans shi W fron an 
e ae to bulld skyserapers in Chicago and New York and Wash- 
re, reas Carnzgcix. Because the United States Steel Co. would not let 

Gentlemen, let me say one word about a protective tariff: It does 
not put the: foreigner on the same basis as it does the native when the 
duty is removed. We are 83 here. 

If you want to build. a house, Mr. Chairman, on Fifth Avenue, and 
gon need steel beams, and you are living in New York, you want to 

uy them from your neighbors, do you not? Because some day your 
ghbor will be wanting something that you are interested in 

The CHAIRMAN. When I build my palace 
ing to get a steel home. 

r. CAnxNOIE. Then, besides, you are patriotic: I never knew an 
American who was not, and I do not know what I would not do to an 
American that was not patriotic, with such a grand country as this, the 
land of triumphant democracy. 


Then this very practical man, who had made and sold more 
structural shapes than any other man since Adam, goes on to 
tell of the disadvantage under which the foreign manufacturer 
labors in selling structural steel shapes in the American. market: 


Gentlemen, the ‘foreigner who supplies this market must have an 
ageney in New York and pay commissions. He must freight rates 
to the seaboard, He must pay freight rates inland. ut, mark you, 
you give an order for steel, and you want to be mighty sure that the 
Steel. will be delivered, and if there is a mistake in the fications 
and a lot of bars are 8 do not fit and your.edifice is delayed 
you do not want to run that risk. ou are a Wise man, you will 
get your steel from Charlie Schwab, at Bethlehem. 


Mr. CARNEGIE: Then to do any effective business the foreigner must 
havea big yard here, with all the sizes that he can deliver for a prompt 
job—every: that is wanted, 

Gentlemen, the difficulties, the disadvantages of buying foreign ma- 
terial to use in this 1 positively none of you can grasp. You 
have to experience them to ly understand them. 

Therefore we have a tariff against foreign steel, even if there was no 
rate of duty im The foreigner labors under severe disadvantages, 
and you need have no fear on that score. 

Take this from me: Don't you be alarmed. The foreigner will not 
send steel to this country. 


Reference has been made here to some imports, of steel 
amounting to a few hundred thousand dollars coming into this 
country. As: bearing upon that question I desire to quote the 
following from Mr. Carnegie’s testimony : 


Mr. Sreevino. Is it not true that the foreign manufacturer has con- 
ie ae oe and steel market on the Pacific coast, and is doing so 
now largely 
ee CARNEGIE. Let me show how you come into a different atmosphere 

ere. 

Mr. Srertinc. That is true, is it not? 

Mr, Canxrorn. Well, yes. I think the Pacific coast is entitled to get 
foreign steel in there. You have 3,000 miles, you might say, in round 
numbers, 2,500 miles even from Pittsburgh, 2,000 from Chicago, and 
very high rail freights, and there your purchaser in San Francisco is 
at the same disadvantage, so far as American preducts are concerned, 
as is the eastern purchaser or the purchaser in other portions of the 
country away from the Pacific coast if he purchases from Britain, 
because he is far away from the source of supplies and mistakes can 
not be rectified, and so on. 

bips: going. away from San Francisco are loaded with produce. ete., 
but they come over here empty, and they are willing to take steel at 
excessively low rates. I think that no manufacturer on the Atlantic 
seaboard should deny the Pacifie seaboard access to material that they 
need for building the: 


on Fifth Avenue, I am go- 


re 
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But let us assume for the sake of the argument, Mr. President, 
that it is the policy of this country not only to equalize the cost 
of production at home and abroad but to equalize the cost of 
transportation, too, and to say that if any foreigner can ship 
to San Francisco a ton of steel for less than the manufacturer 
in Pittsburgh can send it 3,000 miles, then every other market 
in the United States must be artificially boosted until that 
manufacturer can charge in New York, and in New Orleans, 
and in Chicago, and in Louisville, and in Memphis a sufficient 
profit to enable him to pay a 2,500-mile rate and sell at a profit 
in San Francisco. What is the fact? How much is coming in 
at San Francisco? One-half of all the structural shapes that 
come into the United States come into the port of San Fran- 
cisco, less than 7,000 tons; and if the chairman wants my fig- 
ures I have them here and will put them in the record—less 
than 7,000 tons. As compared with our production of these vital 
things that make beds, and houses, and farming implements, and 
roads, and bridges, and warehouses, and ships, and cars, less 
than 1 per cent comes in. Less than $800,000 worth is the most 
that has ever come in during the last 10 years in any one year, 
and our exports amount to from 10 to 15 per cent of our entire 
production. In 1918 more than $23,000,000 worth were shipped 
abroad; and while we are building cars and erecting bridges 
and structures in Canada, in Quebec, in Rio de Janeiro, in 
Buenos Aires, around the world, while we are shipping to 
Canada and to Japan, while great merchantmen loaded with 
our steel products are landing them in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun at less than they get for them here at home, you say, in 
the face of such testimony as that: “If the Steel Corporation 
want to have their profits insured, we will guarantee them that 
no competition shall come in from abroad without paying 25 
per cent on the value of the product to do it.” 

I am amazed, utterly amazed, at the brazen, callous uncon- 
cern that is exhibited. “ Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” Do you think that the intelligent purchaser in this 
country is asleep, or dumb, or stupid? Do you dream that the 
purchaser of $60,000,000 worth of structural shapes will never 
know what you have done to him? There is a demand for 
‘economy. 

Railroads are attempting to get the advantage of a cheaper 
market.. The makers of these same structural shapes, I will say 
to the chairman of the committee, took this Government by the 
throat when it fought yonder at Verdun and at Sedan for its 
life, and your War Department secured a modification of the 
law by which they could secure competition and buy structural 
shapes for the construction of the works on the Panama Canal 
and for the construction of their ships. But yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre] introduced here a reso- 
lution to investigate the legality of another titanic combine that 
designed to share the enormous earnings of this concern. To-day 
the cost of producing these same structural shapes, according to 
your own figures, prepared by your own Tariff Commission, is 
about $25 a ton, taking one year with another. They are selling 
this stuff at over $30 a ton. They are making now from 20 to 
30 per cent, and you guarantee them 25 more. “ Walk blindfold 
on: behind thee stalks the headsman!” 

There is nothing in all the ingenuity of the fallacy of protec- 
tion; there was never a sophism invented to defend or to ex- 
tenmate the despicable policy that applies to this schedule. The 
cost of production is admittedly lower here than abroad. We 
are producing structural shapes from $2 to $5 a ton cheaper 
than they are produced at this hour in Belgium or Germany or 
Great Britain, or anywhere else on the reeling earth. 

You say you want to protect American labor, when American 
labor has as little to do with it as the single man driving one of 
these tractors with 10 plows behind it has to do with the labor 
cust of fallowing a field. I defy the chairman of this com- 
mittee, with all his expert knowledge, to go through the thou- 
sands of pages in these reports and show me one industry to-day 
between Cape May and the Golden Gate where human labor is 
represented by as little cost as in the production of pig iron and 
semifinished steel. 

The labor cost of producing a ton of pig iron, according to 
your own figures, is 71 cents; and do you know what happens 
in this great furnace? From the time the ore was dug on the 
Mesaba Range until it finds its gleaming, molten way into a 
grent ladle it costs 71 cents a ton. When that ladle is full, an 
operative, as the Senator from Alabama has well said, touches 
a button, and a steain locomotive, with perhaps 20 cars spilling 
the gleaming, spitting stuff, roars inte a great mill, and these 
cars are automatically dumped into open-hearth furnaces hold- 
ing many tons, and there they boil and seethe like a caldron; 
and then that furnace is tapped and it is poured into another 
mold, and in that mold it cools until it has the consistency of 
pitch, and it is lifted white hot onto a set of rolls, and when 
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it comes out it is structural shapes; and maybe a dozen men 
have had charge of it—an operation of an hour or two, a few 
cents of human labor, and 3,000 per cent added to its value! 
The labor cost is negligible. 

They have not the same kind of machinery in the Old World. 
They are not comparable. There is no question of equalizing 
labor costs; no question of cost of production; no question of 
dumping. All the cartels of Germany can not dump a ton of 
structural shapes in the United States unless the Steel Cor- 
poration is willing to have it done. More than that, you can not 
sell structural shapes like you sell cotton or corn or wheat, 
You produce your wheat, and anybody can sell wheat. It sells 
itself, You sell it in the open market of the world. 

We produce tobacco. We sell it in the open market of the 
world. We produce corn, It is sold in the open market of the 
world. You can not sell structural shapes in that way. Those 
shapes are sold, as the Senator from Alabama knows, before 
they are made, as a rule. They are sold on contract. They 
must be of a certain tensile strength, of certain dimensions, 
and then they go to jobbers who are controlled by the great cor- 
porations, who are part of the great corporations, like a great 
Inmber yard, and these contractors contract with this jobber 
for so many girders of such a length. 

Why, the other day I went down here to Ironton, Ohio, to 
the dedication of a bridge spanning the Ohio River that cost 
nearly $1,000,000; and every piece of iron or steel in that 
bridge was sold before the white-hot metal ever left the fur- 
nace, Every piece came there ticketed and numbered, a few 
carloads ät a time; and when they finished the structure of 
that bridge you could carry off in a wheelbarrow everything 
that was left. The same thing is true of your buildings here. 
What fool, what driveling industrial ass, would construct a 
great depot or hotel or bridge and expect to convert specifica- 
tions in the metric system into feet and inches and to supply 
his orders from Antwerp or Brussels or London? 

I ask the chairman of this committee or any other cham- 
pions of a protected Steel Trust, of a subsidized monopoly 
that is now under indictment for being a monopoly and in com- 
bination with the Brick Trust and the Cement Trust as well, 
to show me where one great single structure has ever been built 
in the last 10 years between the North Woods and the Gulf of 
Mexico out of imported steel. There is no excuse for it, except 
that the people that you love, and who love you, and who make 
50 per cent or more of this stuff—the richest, the greatest mo- 
nopoly that the world ever saw or ever will see, with two bil- 
lions and over of wealth—have said, We want our pound of 
flesh; we want to maintain our schedules; we want this 
guaranty of immunity from any possible competition”; and 
docilely, unquestioningly, and stupidly you will give it. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment providing for 
one one-thousandth of 1 cent a ton on these various articles 
in place of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that there is any 
agreement to reconsider this section at the present time. We 
passed some time ago the section about which the Senator has 
been talking, and have passed another paragraph since then. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator agreed to return to it, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator said he would return to it, 
and the Senator has returned to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from North Da- 
“kota that he permit a vote to be taken upon the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will ask that the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered, so 
that he may offer an amendment, I will gladly consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As to which amendment does 
the Senator desire the vote reconsidered? 

Mr. STANLEY. I offer this amendment, in place of seven- 
twentieths of 1 cent a pound, to insert one one-thousandths of 1 
cent a pound, - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is an amendment to the 
text of the bill, and under the unanimous-consent agreement it 
will not be in order until the Senate committee amendments are 
completed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I call the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky to the fact that, as [ think I suggested in my remarks, 
the provision is not now subject to amendiment under the role 
under which we are operating. 

Mr. STANLEY. I can not offer an amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can not offer an amendment 
at this time. After the committee amendments have been dis- 
posed of the Senator's amendment would be in order. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understood Senators had been offering 
amendments to lower the rates in the bill. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Only affecting committee amendments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me understand. When the time comes 
to offer an amendment on the floor, I expect to have some to 
offer to this schedule; but the duty of seven-twentieths of a 
cent per pound has not been changed by the committee, as I 
understand it, and there is no committee amendment pending. 

Mr. McCUMBER, There is not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Therefore that could not be dealt with at 
this time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not until all the committee amendments 
have been di of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 
order, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that it is in order to amend in line 12, where 30 per cent is 
provided for, so as to make that whatever he likes, and, in 
line 13, to change 40 per cent to whatever he likes. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thank the Senator. I will then offer an 
amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those amendments have al- 
ready been agreed to. Has the Senator asked that the vote by 
which they were agreed to be reconsidered? 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask that the vote by which the Tast- 
mentioned amendment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that his discus- 
sion had nothing whatever to do with the articles the rates on 
which he is now undertaking to amend. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am talking about paragraph 312. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the ad valorem rates, which have already 
been agreed to and reduced, have nothing whatever to do with 
the structural shapes of iron or steel. - 

Mr. STANLEY. Wherever there is a hole in them, where- 
soever they are fabricated in any way, this new rate would 
apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think the foreigner would 
put a hole in them and pay a higher rate? 

Mr. STANLEY. No; but the producer would cut a hole in 
them and get a better rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. But whenever the hole is in it there is a 
higher rate, and no fool would put a hole in it and have to pay 
a higher rate. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to stop the fool from putting a hole 
in it and getting a better rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the question. That story of people 
putting holes in these things was exploded in 1909. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that the amendment he wants to make would apply 
to the other portion of that paragraph, and it seems to me that 
inasmuch as that will come up again, he had better defer his 
amendment until general amendments are in order. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am perfectly willing to defer it until 
it can be offered, but I wished to get a vote on it at this time 
if possible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask the Senator if he does not 
want to reduce the duty on this fabricated product? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I offered an amendment myself reducing 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been yoted on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Florida 
that the Senator from Arkansas offered two amendments 
there, and they were voted on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I remember that, but I did not know that 
the Senator from Kentucky proposed to make the rate still 
less. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume that the Senator from Arkansas 
made it as low as he thought it ought to be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendments I offered would not have 
made the rates as low as I thought they should be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has several times sent his defy across the aisle to the 
Senator from North Dakota, and I want to say to the Senator 
just now that that probably will be accepted some time later. 
I stated to the Senator from Alabama a shont time ago that 
I did not desire to cross a bridge until I came to it, and I will 
say to the Senator from Kentucky that I do not wish to go 
back to a bridge which I have already crossed, especially as 
I am certain that in the cycle of events I shall get back to that 
bridge anyway, when I shall discuss that part of it. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 315, 
page 58, line 17, after the word “valued,” to insert the word 
“at,” so as to read “valued at over 4 cents per pound, six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I wanted to keep the matter in 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Have we disposed of the amendment on 
page 58, line 5? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before proceeding to para- 
graph 315, I wish to make a brief statement respecting para- 
graph 314. No committee amendment to that graph is pro- 
posed, and therefore no amendment reducing the rate on cotton 
ties would be in order at this time. However, as the question 
will undoubtedly arise hereafter in connection with an amend- 
ment when the same is in order, I want to put into the Recorp 
a very brief statement relative to this subject. 

The production of cotton ties, which are now on the free list, 
in the United States is limited to 6 plants—4 in Pennsylvania, 
1 in Georgia, and 1 in Alabama. The total output of these fac- 
tories is between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bundles annually, each 
bundle weighing 45 pounds, making, upon the maximum product, 
135,000,000 pounds. 

Under the rate imposed in the bill, line 11, page 58, there 
would be approximately $405,000 added to the cost of the pro- 
ducers of cotton in marketing the same by reason of the tax on 
ties if this provision prevails, and the amount of the tariff 
should be reflected in the price of the ties. 

The imports, as appears from page 403, are almost negligible, 
I ask leave to insert in the Recorp a paragraph relating to im- 
ports found on page 402 of the Compilation of Surveys made by 
the Tariff Commission, and also the paragraph relating to ex- 
rts, which shows that the exports considerably exceed imports 
of this commodity. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Imports of hoop or band iron, ete., in 1915 were 1,416,538 pounds, 
valued at $22,552. Later statistics follow: 


Exports are irregular; they depend almost 8 the cotton 
crop and English competition. It is roughly estima that in recent 
years they have ranged somewhat over 1, „000 pounds annually. 

Important changes in classification: Hoop or band iron or steel used 
for paling cotton or any other commodity has been transferred from 
the free list of the act of 1913 (par. 509). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before passing by these 
various paragraphs, I wish to read a copy of a letter which 
was written by the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, with reference to the duties in schedule 8 as affecting 
high-speed drill steel. In that letter the writer states: 


; CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 18, 1922. 
Mr. James L. Brurr 
Counsel the Drill & Reamer Society, 
116-120 West Thirty-second Street, New York City. 

Dran Mr, Bectrr: There has just come to hand a copy of the Ford- 
ney tariff bill as reported to the Senate with the McCumber amend- 
ments. In this amended bill as now before the Senate we note that 
the duties on tungsten, tungsten products, and steels containing tung- 
sten have been increased considerably as compared with the duties in 
the original bill. There has also been a slight increase in the “ basket” 
clause, which we assume is the one that covers small tools, i. e., drills, 
reamers, taps, milling cutters, etc. 

In “Schedule 3, metals and manufactures of,” the bill, as reported to 
the Senate, provides in paragraph 304 that steels valued above 16 
cents a pound pay an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. In Parsee 
305, on all steel containing more than 0.6 of 1 per cent of tungsten 
an additional 10 per cent ad valorem is levied, and also an additional 
cumulative duty of 72 cents a pound on the tungsten content in excess 
of 0.6 of 1 per cent. In paragraph 393, which is the basket” clause, 
articles composed wholly or chiefy of iron, steel, etc., are assessed 4 
duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Assuming high-speed“ drill steel to have a foreign value of 50 
cents a pound and to contain 18.6 per cent of tungsten, we calculate 
the duty, under the Senate bill, on this steel as follows: 


Under paragraph 304, 25 per cent of 50 cents equals- $0. 125 

Under paragraph 305, 10 per cent of 50 cents equais__.______ . 06 

Under paragraph 305, 18 per cent of 72 cents equals 1396 
T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—X—T—T—V—V—T—V—————çç— 3146 


This duty is equivalent to 62.9 per cent of the foreign values, and 
is more than one and one-half times the duty on “ high-speed" drills 
under the “basket” clause. 

The high-speed steel manufacturing interests will undoubtedly take 
advantage of the high duties on their prodat to raise the price of 
high-speed steel to their customers. Foreign small tools similar to what 
we manufacture will pay a duty less than two-thirds the duty on the 
raw steel itself. These tools, which can be made in Germany and Eng- 
land by labor receiving a lower scale of wages than American labor, 
thus enjoy a double advantage over American-made tools: that is. they 
have an advantage in a lower labor cost to courert the steel Into tools, 
and also a lower import duty on the tools themselves when compared 
to the steel from which they are made, 
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In the past we have always purchased “high-speed” steel from 
- American makers and are not now looking for foreign sources of supply 
to the detriment of American steel producers. However, we believe that 
a tariff which places higher duties on tungsten and tungsten steels than 
on finished tools containing tungsten will injure the producers of these 
products as well as the industries which use materials 3 tung- 
sten. Foreign manufacturers can buy tungsten from Burma and China 
without paying the 60 cents a pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem du 
demanded by this bul They can make this tungsten into low-cost stee 
and convert this steel into “ high-s tools which will have a rela- 
tively low value. These low-priced tools, when sold in the American 
market, will deprive American steel makers of just that much of their 
market for the steels which they manufacture. 

In normal times the Cleveland Twist Drill Co. employs over 1,200 
workmen, of which about one-quarter produce tools for export. By 
reason of the slump in foreign exchange we have lost practically all of 
our export trade. With the recent improvement in foreign exchanges 
we are regaining this export business, owever, if the cost of our raw 
material will be raised by means of this tariff until it is much higher 
than the price which foreign manufacturers must pay for their steels, 
we can not hope to recapture our old export business and again give 
employment to our workmen who made tools for export, 

We feel that the economic unsoundness of a high “raw-material ” 
duty versus a low “ finished-product ” duty should be e e out to 
those who will be responsible for safeguarding the livelihood of Ameri- 
can workmen in the basic and highly technical industries of tool produc- 
tion. “ High-speed” tools made of tungsten are essential to the low- 
cost production of iron and phat yarn of every description. Every 
Increase in the cost of “ high-speed ” tools will be reflected in increases 
in the articles which are produced by their means. Unreasonably high 
duties on the basic raw materials entering into the production of “ high- 
speed’ tools therefore add to the handicap which American machinery 
and equipment will have to carry in the struggle for foreign trade. 

Yours very truly. 


Tun CLEVELAND TWIST DRILG Co. 
L. B. WEBSTER, Assistant to President. 


I want to refer to another letter, written to me by the Poldi 
Steel Corporation of America, in which they say: 


As American citizens we protest vigorously against the destruction of 
our business, particularly in view of the fact that our Government will 
not benefit from the standpoint of revenue, but, indeed, will lose the 
substantial revenue now obtaining. 


The first letter refers to paragraphs 301 and 805. This letter 
refers to all the paragraphs, 304 to 316, inclusive. I am reading 
it now because we are dealing with paragraph 315. I have not 
referred to these matters before because they would not have 
affected the vote as to any of these amendments in any case, 
but they ought to appear in the Recorp as throwing light on 
this whole situation. 

The letter to which I now refer, dated August 18, 1921, I ask 
to have inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Yorn, N. Y., August 18, 1921. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Stk: Annexed to this letter you will find a pamphlet submitted 

by the “American Importers of Fine Steels,” which association includes 
ractically all of the American concerns engaged in the business of 
mporting “ fine steels’ from Europe. 

The pam hlet treats the subject in a liberal business way. Details 
are available to substantiate all claims set forth. 

We do not believe it to be the intention of Congress to impose a 
barrier to the importation of “fine steels“ to the extent that such 
importation will be eliminated and consumers of “ fine steels" in this 
country left to the mercy of domestic manufacturers and a monopoly 
thereby created. 

As American citizens we protest vigorously against the destruction 
of our business, 1 in view of the fact that our Government 
will not benefit from the standpoint of revenue, but, indeed, will lose 
the substantial revenue now obtaining. 

The “ American Importers of Fine Steels” has applied for a hearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee, and at this hearing will be 
prepared to substantiate the following claims made by us: 

1. That with the passage of the proposed Fordney bill with respect 
to the tariff on “ fine steels“ (secs. 504-316), a substantial revenue now 
accruing to our Government will be cut off. 

2. That the small quantity of “fine steels” now imported Into this 
country (2 per cent of the total consumption here) can not be con- 
sidered competitive, os the imported “ fine steels do not undersell 
similar grades of American steels because the imported product com- 
mands higher prices, due to their quality; therefore it can not be 
tbat American industry is threatened, hence the proposed 
increased duty will only result in the creation of a monopoly which 
will have the American purchaser at its mercy. 

. That the proposed duty, in addition to causing loss of revenue 
and creating a monopoly, will invite retaliation from fore, Govern- 
ments whose citizens export “fine steels“ into this market. This 
power of retaliation is far more serious than ever before, inasmuch as 
the war has taught forel countries to use substitutes for our prod- 
ucts, i These substitutes they will undoubtedly resort to if the necessity 
occasions, 7 

Surely an industry where 98 pee cent of the consumption is manu- 
factured domestically, and which has been developed in this country 
for more than 40 years, can not be seriously interfered with by foreign 
imports to the extent of 2 per cent. 

A monopoly that the proposed duty confers upon the American 
manufacturer will force the consumer to pay higher prices and thereby 
Pearpelnt a publie who looks to the present administration to restore 
“normalcy.” 

We urge upon you that we have ove 
of manufacture; that an outlet must found- for our surplus, and 
that the few things which we can import go only a small way toward 
paying for our exports; that the unemployment, doubt, distress, and 
anxiety which are present in America are surpassed by the rest of the 


claimed 


roduction in almost every line 
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world. This condition is reflected by our fast disappearing foreign 
trade, which automatically drags down with it our internal commerce, 
leaving in its wake idleness and discontent in our body politic. 
Yours very truly, 
POLDI Stee, CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
JOHN B. SMILEY, President, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 315, page 58, line 20, after the words “shall be,” to 
strike out “classed” and to insert “ classified,’ so as to make 
the proviso read: 

Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than twenty 
„„ of 1 inch in diameter shall be classified and dutiable as 


Mr. ROBINSON.. Mr. President, I have no objection to this 
amendment, but inasmuch as the Finance Committee has not 
proposed an amendment to the paragraph and for that reason 
amendments from the floor are not now in order, I wish te 
discuss briefly the subject of the paragraph, namely, wire rods, 
This has a great variety of uses, including horseshoe nails, 
which are now on the free list. Imports have grown very much 
smaller since the beginning of the war and are practically 
negligible now. In 1913, when I think the imports were higher 
than at any other time, there were 17,000 tons imported and 
during the same year 74,000 tons exported. While E think the 
rate shonld be very materially reduced, no amendment can be 
offered at this time. Further discussion will therefore be re- 
served until the parliamentary status permits the offering of 
amendments from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK, The next amendment of the committee 
is in paragraph 316, page 59, round iron or steel wire, in line 22, 
where the committee proposes to strike out “20” and insert 
35.“ so that it will read “35 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Srencer] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
are both interested in this paragraph and both are absent from 
the Chamber. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania is absent 
from the city. Therefore I will ask that the paragraph be passed 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will ask that it be passed 
over for the day I shall make no objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the paragraph be passed over 
for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
have it pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in order to con- 
form to the amendments which we have passed, the committee 
no doubt will make some changes from these rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I move to amend, on page 59, 
in line 22, by striking out “35” and inserting “15,” so it will 
read “15 per centum ad valorem.” However, I have no disposi- 
tion to ask for action on the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment now, in view of the request just made by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota ask that the paragraph go over or merely the amend- 
ment 

Mr. McCUMBER. The entire paragraph, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

Paragraph 317 was read, as follows: 

Tak. 317. All galyanized wire not specially provided for, not larger 
than twenty one-hundredths and not smaller than eight one-hundredths 
of 1 inch in diameter, of the kind commonly used for fencing purposes, 

alvanized wire fencing composed of wires not larger than twenty onè- 
undredths and not smaller than eight one-hundredths of 1 inch in 
diameter; and all wire commonly used for baling hay or other com- 
modities, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With respect to the paragraph 317, no 
amendments, it appears, have been proposed by the Finunce 
Committee, and therefore amendments to the paragraph or the 
rates carried in it are not in order. I wish, however, to submit 
for the Recorp, in view of the fact that subsequently amend- 
ments will be* proposed when they are in order, a short state- 
ment, 

This paragraph includes wire commonly used for fencing and 
for baling hay. The production is set forth in the volume sub- 
mitted as a condensation of the surveys of the Tariff Commis- 
sion at page 411, as follows: 


The country’s output of woven-wire fencing and poultry pening a 
and coated, in 1919 amounted to 312,150 tons, valued ‘at $30,527.000, 
In 1914 the corresponding figures were 411,460 tons, and $19,795,800. 

I ask leave to insert in the Recorp the paragraph on page 411 
of the volume referred to, relating to exports and imports. 


I will, however, offer an amendment and 


1922. 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports: Imports of wire included in this paragraph have been, since 
1917. by calendar years, as follows: 


| wo | 190 | tO 

Galvanized wire: | 
anti 5 | 392,526 | 392,978 500 
i $17,989 | $23,222 $1 
78,733 | 140,095 7,20 
$3,366 | $5,885 $510 
$5,175 | 421, H9 13,790 
$5,069 | 325/532] $1,022 
Exports: Exports of woven-wire fencing since 1917 by calendar 
cain bare 8 follows: 1918. 1.036.730 : 1919, $933,143; bate 
903,272; 1921 (9 months), $451,828. The princi destinations o 
his exported material were Cuba, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, and New 

Zealand. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaprnc Crerk. On page 61, paragraph 318, woven-wire 
cloth 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this paragraph relates to woven- 
wire cloth. I ask that it may go over until action is had upon 
the other wire paragraph, which was referred to just a moment 
ago. Then I ask, at the request of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumber], that we proceed to the consideration 
of paragraph 327, on page 63. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I shall make no objection to paragraph 
318 going over for the day, with the other wire paragraph, 
namely, paragraph 316. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Utah asks 
that paragraph 827 be taken up. The amendment in that para- 
graph will be stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 63, in line 15, the committee 
proposes to strike out or“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“and,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in line 16, to 
strike out “10” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20," so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Par. 827. Cast-iron pipe of every description, cast-iron andirons, 
lates, stove plates, sadirons, lors irons, hatters’ irons, but not 
neluding electric irons, and castings and vessels wholly of cast iron, 
including all castings of iron or cast-iron plates which have been 
chiseled, drilled, machined, or otherwise adyanced in condition by 
processes or operations subsequent to the casting process but not made 
up into articles, or pa thereof, or finished machine parts; castings 
of malleable iron not specially provided for; cast hollow ware, coated, 
glazed, or tinned, but not including enameled ware and hollow ware 
containing electrical elements, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, with regard to this para- 
graph and the proposal of the committee to make the duty 20 
per cent ad valorem, increasing it from 10 per cent, the rate 
in the bill as it originally came from the House, I desire to sub- 
mit a few facts. 

The duty under the act of 1913 was 10 per cent ad valorem, 
It is now proposed to make it 20 per cent ad valorem; in other 
words, just twice the duty as it now exists and twice the figure 
proposed in the House bill. Of course, the House bill, as we 
understand, was based upon the American valuation. 

These articles include a variety of familiar commodities 
made of cast iron, castings of malleable iron, and cast hollow 
ware, coated, glazed, or tinned. Malleable cast iron is a crude 
form of wrought iron obtained by decarbonization. The cast- 
ings are made in the ordinary way from low silicon iron with 
little phosphorus and sulphur. They are embedded in oxide 
of iron or peroxide of manganese and heated to a red heat until 
most of the carbon is removed from the surface. 

The production in this country. of the cast-iron pipes, includ- 
ing fittings, is stated to be as follows: In 1913, 1.266.245 net 
tons; in 1916, 1,215,485 tons; in 1918, 619,673 tons; in 1920, 
$86,515 tons. 

Imports: During the fiscal year 1918 the imports of fron castin. 
amounted to 8,324,002 pounds, or 1,662 short tons, valued at $181,258. 
More than one-half of this imported materia! consisted of cast-iron 
plates, stove plates and irons, sadirons, tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons 
and castings, and vessels wholly of east iron. Only «a little over 10 


per cent consisted of cast-iron pipe and about 25 per cent of malleable- 
ron castings, n. S. p. f. 


The latest statistics show that as to cast-iron pipe there were 
imported in 1918, 269,364 pounds, of a value of $5,074. The 
duty was 10 per cent, yielding a revenue of 8507. In 1919 the 
imports were 164.945 pounds, valued at $6,225, and the amount 
of revenue yielded was 8623. In 1920 the imports were 


670,224 pounds, valued at $41,074, yielding a revenue of $4,107. 
In 1921, for nine months, the imports were 27,294 pounds, valued 
at $2,052. 

Cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, and so forth, yielded a 
larger revenue and the importations were greater in value. In 
1918 they were $103,309; in 1919, $147.607; in 1920, $225,863; 
and for the nine months of 1921, $61,719. The duty on these 
items is 10 per cent under the present law. 

Tron or cast-iron plates, chiseled, drilled, and so forth, show 
the following importations: In 1918 there were importations 
amounting in value to $24,844; 1919, $4,307; 1920, $13,147; and 
in 1921, $860; all with a duty of 10 per cent. 

On cast-iron hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, the sta- 
tistics show importations almost negligible. In 1918 they were 
of a value of $461 and the duty was $46. In 1919 the value 
was $425, and for 1920 the value was $15,066, and in 1921 for 
nine months was $1,702. 

In castings of malleable iron the importations were larger. 
In 1918 the total value of the importations was $71,235; in 
1919, $107,168; in 1920, $658,881; and for nine months of 1921 
were $186,416. These imports all bore a duty under the act of 
1913 of 10 per cent. 

The exports, a large proportion of which is in the form of 
cast-iron pipe and fittings, are much greater than imports. Sta- 
tistics for the calendar years 1918 to 1921 are as follows: 


: 1921 
1915 1919 1920 (9 months). 
Cast-iron pipe fittings: 
Quantity 2 pounds. . 125,352,066 | 88,379,704 | 153,254,227 | 96, 080, 663 
CCC $6,665,597 | $5, 177, 752 $9,753,446 | $6,617,832 
Tron and steel eastings, n. e. 8s. $4,535,553 | $4, 508, O44 $6,810,511 | $3,414, 258 


At present we are exporting of this cast-iron pipe and fittings 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 worth annually, and we are 
importing less than $50,000 worth. The duty at present is 10 
per cent. It is proposed to make it 20 per cent. The result of 
that will be to shut out all imports, it seems to me. It is 
doubling the duty, and in that case we lose all the revenue. 
Here is an industry which evidently is not in any sore need of 
protection, because the importations amount practically to noth- 
ing now. 

For that reason I can see no justification for the proposed 
increase. I think the act of 1913 was liberal enough and wil 
afford all the revenue that we can expect from importations under 
this paragraph, and that if we increase the duty to 20 per cent we 
shall reduce revenues because we shall close out importations. 

There is certainly no need of protection. The exportations as 
to all of the items embodied in this paragraph exceeded many 
times the importations; in fact, the importations do not amount 
to 10 per cent of the exportations, and do not amount to 2 per 
cent of the production. There is consequently nothing to be 
accomplished here except to give an opportunity to increase the 
price of this product to the public. 

Therefore, without further comment on the matter, I simply 
submit that the committee amendment should be disagreed to 
and that the provision of the House bill for a 10 per cent ad 
yalorem duty, which is the same as that of the act of 1913, 
should stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word for the RECORD. 
This is what may be termed the basket Clause of this schedule. 
The House imposed a duty at 10 per cent on the American valu- 
ation and the Senate Finance Committee recommended a duty of 
20 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

The last clause of the paragraph, as to “cast hollow ware, 
coated, glazed, or tinned, but not including enameled ware and 
hollow ware containing electrical elements,” amounts to hardly 
anything at all. 

Malleable iron is the item of importance in this paragraph. 
Let me advise the Senator from Florida where malleable iron 
goes and who uses it, and see if he will not admit that so far as 
the 20 per cent duty is concerned it will come into this country 
anyway. Then why not collect the money which will be derived 
from the article as revenue? 

The Tariff Commission says: é 

Cast iron imports are apparently not influenced to any appreciable 
extent by the tariff. Imports of malleable-iron castings increased 
from 810,305 pounds in 1908, valued at 5.31 cents a pound and dutiable 
at = average ad valorem rate of 17.55 per cent, to 1,873,047 pounds in 
1913, valued at 4.2 cents per pound and dutiable at 16.62 per cent ad 
valorem. In the calendar year 1919 imports declined to 1,319,233 
pounds, valued at 8.1 cents a pound, dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem, 
The largest imports were 6,696,068 pounds during 1920. Imports of 
cast-iron plates, stove plates, and castings and vessels whol 
decreased from 2,804,999 pounds in 1909, with an aver ad valorem 


rate of 10.83 per cent, to 830,984 pounds in the calendar year 1921, 
dutiable at 10 per cent. 
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Now: 8 
Steel castings, the principal substitute, are included with ingots in 


the figures of commerce and navigation and are not comparable. 

Imports of malleable-iron cas are relatively important. These 
are specialties used in automotive and other industries requiring ma- 
terial to resist strain and shock. The demand for such commodities 
has grown rapidly, and imports about equal exports. Imports are small 
compared domestic preduction. 

That is why malleable-iron castings are shipped into this 
country. I do not see, Mr. President, why we-should not collect 
from them the duty proposed. That is the only item in this 
paragraph that amounts to anything, and the committee thought 
that it was just to impose n duty of 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. Pl 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 328, on page 63, line 
19, before the word “stays,” to strike out “and” and to insert 
“or,” so as to read: 

Pan. 328. Lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel 
tubes, pipes, flues, or stays, not thinner than sixty-five one-thonsandths 
of an inch, if not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound; if less than ‘three-cighths and not less than 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 13 cents per pound; if less than one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, 12 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 4, after the word 
“tubes,” to strike out the word “and” and to insert or.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next.amendment was, on page 64, line 7, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out 20 and to insert 30,“ so as 
to read: 

Provided, That no tubes. p 
shall pay a less rate of du 


ipes, flues, or stays made of charcoal iron 
than 13 cents per pound; cylindrical and 
tubular tanks or vessels, for holding s, liquids, or other material, 
whether full or empty; welded cylindrical furnaces, tubes or flues 
made from plate metal, whether corrugated, ribbed, or otherwise rein- 
forced against collapsing pressure, and all other ‘fmished or unfinished 
iron or steel tubes not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not ‘think the in- 
creased rate provided for in that amendment should be agreed 
to. In paragraph 328 it will be seen that the duties are fixed 
at so much a pound, but I am unable to determine—and I have 
had the matter looked into to some extent—and the experts to 
whom I have had access can not determine, just what the 
equivalent ad valorem duty would amount to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The items which fall under this clause which 
have a 30 per cent ad valorem rate are such articles as the 
containers for chemicals, chemical flasks, and items such as 
that. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was referring more particularly to the 
tubes, pipes, flues, and stays, and so forth, on which the duties 
range from three-fourths cent to 1} cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no committee amendment to those 
rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no amendment to those rates, but 
I should like to learn, if I can, about whet the ad valorem equiva- 
lent would be, if the Senator can advise me as to that by way 
of information. Of course, I can offer an amendment as to 
those rates; but it will be seen that a large portion of the para- 
graph provides for specific duties, and I am not able to figure 
out just what the ad valorem equivalents would be. Can the 
Senator from Utah tell me what the average ad valorem equiva- 
lent would be? 

Mr. SMOOT. In this paragraph the Payne law rates are re- 
duced a quarter of a cent a pound. I will advise the Senator 
now as to the equivalent ad valorem rates under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. In 1910 the equivalent ad valorem, rate would be 
16.81 per cent; in 1911, 19.84 per cent; in 1912, 23.14 per cent; 
in 1914, 20.40 per cent. Assuming the prices to be the same, 
the duty now proposed being three-fourths of a cent a pound, 
which is a quarter of a cent a pound less than the Payne- 
Aldrich rate, the equivalent ad valorems under the pending bill 
would be 25 per cent less. In 1910 the equivalent ad valorem 
being 16.81 per cent, under the proposed rate 4.20 per cent 
would be deducted from 16.81 per cent, which would leave 12.61 
per cent. If the price is higher, of course, the equivalent ad 
valorem would be even less than that. So the Senator can see 
that the equivalent ad valorem rate as provided for in the spe- 
cific duties is very low. 

Mr. F. As I gather, under the Underwood Act of 


1913, if the calculations were made on the basis of the average 
imports of the value of 1914, for instance, the duty would be 
about 20 per cent, and under the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909 
about 313 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator speaks of the first part of para- 
graph 328, there is no 30 per cent rate therein imposed. I have 
given the Senator the equivalent ad valorems. Even under ex- 


isting law the duty is 20 per cent; so that the proposed specific 
duty on “ lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, jointed iron or steel 
tubes, pipes,” and so forth, is even less than the rate to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will read facts regarding these articles 
as furnished by the Summary of Tariff Information. They are 
described as follows: 


is called 8 und when they overlap, lap 
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Those figures show the growth of the industry under the 
present rate of duty, which is 20 per cent. The rate which is 
how proposed is 30 per cent throughout the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 30 per cent rate does not apply to the 
whole paragraph. It applies only to— 
cylindrical and tubular tanks or vessels, for holdi Kale ids, or 
other material, whether full or empty; welded cylindrical rhaces, 
tubes or flues made from plate metal, whether corrugated, ribbed, or 
otherwise reinforced against collapsing pressure, and all other finished 
or unfinished iron or steel tubes not specially provided for. 

On the other items the duties are specific. I have called the 
attention of the Senator to what the equivalent ad valorem was 
in 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913, when the specific rate was one- 
fourth of a cent higher than is provided in this paragraph. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What was the ad valorem equivalent given 
by the Senator for these years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator again. On articles net 
less than three-fourths inch in diameter, except those made of 
charcoal iron, in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 16.81 per 
cent; in 1911, 19.84 per cent; in 1912, 23.14 per cent; in 1914, 
29.40 per cent. 

The proposed specific duty of three-fourths of a cent a pound 
is less than the rate in 1910, which was 1 cent a pound. The 
equivalent ad valorem in 1910 being 16.81 per cent and the pro- 
posed duty being three-fourths of a cent, or 25 per cent less 
than the duty of 1 cent; and deducting 25 per cent from 16.81— 
and 25 per cent of 16.81 per cent would be 4.20 per cent— 
would leave 12.61 per cent as the ad valorem equivalent under 
the proposed rate, providing the prices in 1910 and to-day are 
the same. Of course, if the prices to-day are higher than they 
were then, the equivalent ad valorem would be less. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are not now dealing with these specific 
duties, because they are not before us. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated to the Senator; but he 
asked the question. and I simply answered it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was trying to get, if I could, a sort of 
an average of the ad vnlorem rate of the whole paragraph; but, 
speaking now with reference to the particular matter before 
us, which is— 
welded cylindrical furnaces, tubes or flues made from plate metal, 
whether corrugated, ribbed, or otherwise reinforced against collapsin 
pressure, and all other finished or unfinished iron or steel tubes no 
specially provided for, 80 per cent ad valorem. 

That rate now is 20 per cent under the law of 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it is proposed to make it 80 per cent. 
The House had it in the bill at 20 per cent, based, I realize, on 
the American valuation; but the importations of those goods 
have amounted to very little. 

In 1918 we imported 103,474 pounds, valued at $15,237. 

In 1919 we imported 92,806 pounds, valued at $17,103. 

In 1920 we imported 59,580 pounds, valued at $8,777. 

For nine months of 1921 we imported only 6,793 pounds, 
valued at $2,035. 

The imports are insignificant compared with production and 
exports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that there is no way of telling what the production of 
these items is, and the imports are mostly quicksilver flasks. 
The flasks that we-impert here under this provision are im- 
ported here for the helding of quicksilver, and that is the great 
bulk of the importations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was reading from only that portion of the 
statistics which refers to “ furnaces, welded, cylindrical,” and 
so forth, which would be the part of the bill which we are now 
considering, I think; but even taking the whole paragraph, the 
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statement is made by the people who prepared this Summary of 
Tariff Information under the head of “ Imports”: 


Imports are insignificant compared with production and exports. 


That is made with reference to the whole paragraph, all the 
items mentioned, and I do not see that there can be any criti- 
cism of that. 

Exports in the form of boiler tubes have been since 1917 as follows: 


Then it gives the exports of pipe fittings, and so forth. 

Mr. President, I simply feel about this particular item as I 
did about the other, that there is no occasion to increase this 
duty above the present rate, which is yielding some revenue— 
not very much, because the importations are very slight. The 
exportations are considerable and the production is entirely 
satisfactory. The number of establishments has increased, and 
the production has increased under the present rates of duty. 
The industry is prosperous. We are getting a little reyenue 
and it seems to me that if you double this duty now you are 
going to cut off the revenue that we have. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong. If he will look 
at the importation there under “Tanks or vessels, cylindrical 
or tubular,” and so forth, he will see that they were $535,156 in 
1920 and $162,054 in the first nine months of 1921. Most of the 
latter are quicksilver flasks. The price of the flasks themselves 
is $1 each, and the duty is 10 cents, Each of those flasks holds 
$50 worth of quicksilver, and those flasks are imported in 
greater number than they are made in this country, and the 
value of importations, with the exception of about $1,716 in 
the year 1921, consisted of quicksilver flasks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not what the Senator is talking 
about come under the 1}-cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read on page 64, line 2, 
“cylindrical and tubular tanks or vessels for holding gas, 
liquids, or other material,” and then if he will look at the 
imports, there is where the imports fall, under that very part 
of the paragraph, with the exception of the amount I have 
stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is true. There is a larger 
amount of imports under that head than under the others, 
probably. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it is 10 times more than all the 
others put together. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How about the exports of that class of 
goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the exports are all put in here with 
lap-welded pipe, and they run into the millions of dollars, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is true. The whole thing is 
together there, and I am unable to separate the imports of the 
particular kind of article to which the Senator refers; but the 
exports under this whole paragraph are very considerable, 
amounting in 1918 to 814.993.957; in 1919 to $35,229,750; in 
1920 to $43,774,296; and in nine months of 1921 to $44,889,023. 
Those are very considerable exports, as compared even to the 
imports of every item under the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is pipe and fittings. 
994 or 993 per cent of that is pipe and fittings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly a large portion of it is of 
that kind; but I think, Mr. President, that the present rate of 
duty is high enough for all purposes and will yield us very 
much more revenue than this proposed increase would yield, 
and that our production and the state of the industry, which 
has flourished under the present rate, do not require that it 
should be raised at all. 

I have no amendment to offer, The question will come on 
the adoption of the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reapinea CLERK, On page 64, line 13, after the words 
“ electrical conductors,” it is proposed to strike out “25” and 
insert “35,” so as to read: 
flexible metal tubing or hose, whether covered with wire or other mate- 
rial, including any appliances or attachments affixed thereto, not spe- 
clally provided for, and rigid iron or steel tubes or pipes prepared and 
lined or coated in any manner suitable for use as conduits for electrical 
conductors, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, all I have to say on that 
amendment is covered in what I have already stated, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just a differential of 5 per cent on this 
over the rate that we have just adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see. I simply ask for a vote on the 
amendment, 7 


I suppose 


House bill carries a provision for 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. On page 64, in paragraph 329, it is 
proposed to strike out of lines 21 and 22 the following words: 
chain and chains of all kinds, of iron or steel, not specially provided 
for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 329 go 
over until the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] re- 
turns. He was compelled to leave the city to-day, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be passed over, 

The READING CLERK. On page 65, line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out “30” and insert “40,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 330. Nuts, nut blanks, and washers, of wrought iron or steel, 
six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; bolts, with or without threads or nuts, 
and bolt blanks, of iron or steel, 1 cent per pound; spiral nut locks, 
and lock washers, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not agree to that 
amendment. We are now dealing with paragraph 830, and aoe 

ve 
committee proposes to make that 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that 40 per 
cent, however, applies only to spiral-nut locks and lock washers 
of iron or steel. The duties on the nuts and nut blanks and 
washers are all specific duties; but when it comes to spiral-nut 
locks or lock washers of iron or steel, the prices vary so greatly 
that it would be impossible to put a specific duty upon those 
special items, and, therefore, we have to give them an ad va- 
lorem duty. Being of the highest type of manufacture in some 
cases, the committee did not think it would be right to have a 
rate upon that highly specialized article that would be lower 
than the basket clause of the whole schedule, and therefore 
they put it at 40 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What does the Senator estimate would be 
the specific rates reduced to ad valorem equivalents? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be an absolute impossibility to tell, 
because the prices are so varied. That is why it is an ad va- 
lorem duty. If it were possible to put a specific duty on it, we 
would have done it; but it was impossible, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the present law, the duty on nuts 
nut blanks, and washers is 5 per cent ad valorem; on bolts o 
iron or steel, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, 
10 per cent ad valorem; on spiral-nut locks and lock washers, 
whether of iron or steel, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Even the Underwood bill gave them 80 per 
cent duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. All that we are doing in this paragraph is to 
give them the basket-clause rate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the case of the first part of the para- 
graph, nuts or nut blanks, under the Underwood law there was 
only a 5 per cent ad valorem duty. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And this is a specific duty of six-tenths of 
1 cent per pound. I do not know what that would be. I should 
estimate that at about 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask me what would be the 
equivalent ad valorem of these rates? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I asked what this six-tenths of 1 cent 
would be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senato- in just a moment. In 
1908, under the Payne-Aldrich law, we had 1 cent a pound on 
nuts and washers. In this we have fixed six-tenths of a cent, 
In 1908 the equivalent ad valorem was 5.86 per cent. We have 
only six-tenths of that amount in the specific duty. So it would 
be less than 5 per cent, providing the prices of the nuts are the 
same to-day as they were in 1908. If they are higher priced 
than they were in 1908, then we have even a lower ad valorem 
than that. In 1909 the equivalent ad valorem was 5.29 per cent. 
In 1910 it was 6.31 per cent. In 1911 it was 10.76 per cent. 
In 1912 it was 6 per cent. In 1913 it was 5.44 per cent. 

I call the Senator's attention to the fact that the specific rates 
upon these items are lower than those in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, and the equivalent ad valorem rates I have already stated 
to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would seem that perhaps those specific 
rates are very much like the rates in the act of 1913; in other 
words, 5 per cent and 10 per cent and 30 per cent in the 
different classifications. 

The production in 1914 of bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 
was valued at $23,403,000. In addition to that there was 
builders’ hardware which was valued at 824.288.000. 
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The imports are small compared with the exports, and since 
1917 have been as follows: 


NUTS, NUT BLANKS, AND WASHERS OF WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL. 


BOLTS, WITH OR WITHOUT THREADS OR NUTS, OR BOLT BLANES, AND FINISHED HINGES 
/ OR HINGE BLANES, ETC. 


Exports of bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers have been, since 
1917, by calendar years, as follows: 


tit concesce ounds. . ut 023, 056 | 87, 47, 974, 367 

por omg eat ine RON 3 Pe 687,998 $7, 760, 803 $7, 274, 411 Ka OL 

The principal countries of destination were Canada, the United King- 
dom, Cuba, Argentina, Mexico, and British India. 


I think that the present rate of duty on these nuts and nut 
lock washers, 30 per cent, is all that ought to be levied. 

Referring to the statistics regarding that particular portion 
of the paragraph where the 30 per cent ad valorem is named as 
the duty, the summary says: 

The imports of 1918 were 200 pounds, valued at $18, and 
yielded a duty of $5. In 1919 they were 700 pounds, valued at 
$28, and yielded $8. In 1920 they were 1,566 pounds, valued at 
$761, and yielded a duty of $228. In 1921, nine months, there 
were only 816 pounds imported, yielding a duty of $219. 

So that the importations of this particular kind of material, 
namely, the spiral nut locks and nut washers of iron and steel, 
are almost inconsequential. 

In 1918 they got $5 in duty, in 1919 only $8, in 1920 $228, 
under a rate of 30 per cent. It is now proposed to increase that 
to 40 per cent. I ask Senators to think of that just a moment, 
and be a little reasonable about it. The 80 per cent duty now 
levied on this commodity yields us from $5 to $200 a year, and 
that is all. It is proposed to increase that 10 per cent, and 
what is expected in the way of revenue? The exportations are 
enormous. The production is enormous. The industry is grow- 
ing. There is no need of a duty for the sake of an infant indus- 
try. The industry does not need any protection. Ten per cent 
is added simply to make it possible for the producers to charge 
that much more for the products. I can not see any reason for 
it at all. If there was any indication that it would produce 
more revenue, I would say to go ahead and try it; I would not 
make much complaint about it, although I think it will just 
enable the manufacturers to increase the price of this article 
to the consumers in this country. I certainly can not see any 
hope that the revenues of the Government will be increased, 
and there is certainly nothing to indicate that the industry 
needs this increase in the duty. I therefore hope that the eom- 
mittee amendment will not be agreed to. 

The VI PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator make any suggestion 
regarding paragraph 331? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to ask that 831 go over to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How about paragraph 332? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that paragraphs 332 and 333 go 
over also, The Senator from Pennsylvania is deeply interested 
in this, although I do not quite agree with what he wants, 
I think he ought to have an opportunity to present his views. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no particular objection. I am pre- 
pared to discuss the paragraphs down to paragraph 336. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas will take paragraph $31 up for consideration on behalf 
of the minority, and then I would like to take up paragraph* 
834, on steel wool, 335, on grit, shot, and so forth, and para- 
graph 336, which the Senator has just mentioned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator discussing paragraph 821? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Paragraphs 319, 820, and 821 were assigned 
to me. Have 319 and 820 been disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 319 has not been disposed of, as I 
understood that the Senator at the time it was reached was 
not prepared to take it up, and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina asked me if I would not pass it and take up the para- 
graphs in charge of the Senator from Florida. I understand 
the Senator from Arkansas has come in and would just as 
lief take up paragraph 321 at this time as not, although if he 
is not prepared I shall not ask that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no objection to taking up para- 
graphs 819 and 320. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
is here now, and I desire to have paragraph 321 taken up while 
he is in the Chamber, although he is generally here. If there 
is no objection, I ask that paragraph 321 be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reapine CTEnK. On page 61, line 25, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “35” and insert in lieu thereof “55,” so 
as to read; 

Pan. 321. Antitriction balls and rollers, metal balls and rollers com- 
monly used in ball or roiler bearings, metal ball or roller bearings, and 
parts thereof, whether finished or unfinished, for whatever use in- 
tended, 10 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Paragraph 821 deals with antifriction balls 
and rollers, metal balls and rollers commonly used in ball or 
roller bearings. There is an increase in duty to 55 per cent 
ad valorem proposed by the Senate committee. The Senator 
from Utah will doubtless tell me what the present duty is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And that was the duty adopted by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House added 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, the Senate committee proposes to 
leave the 10 cents a pound, but strike out “85 per cent” and 
insert “55 per cent ad valorem.” 

This affects very vitally a large and growing industry in this 
country. All the automobiles and trucks and a great many 
machines are dependent for their bearings upon antifriction 
balls or rollers and metal balls, and this tends to increase the 
cost, as I said, from the prevailing price about 100 per cent 
or a little bit more. 

The present imports are only about 23 per cent of the total 
number used. About 67 per cent are now manufactured in this 
eountry. To show something of the importance of these things, 
in 1917 there were more than $6,630,000 worth of these acces- 
sories manufactured. Possibly now it will be nearly ten times 
that amount. The total investment in the business in 1913 was 
$9,000,000, confined to 7 firms, and these 7 firms were located 
in 5 States. 

The consumption in 1912 was $9,759,000 worth, of which the 
United States produced $6,631,000 worth, or approximately 70 
per cent. 

The Tariff Information Survey says: 

The exports are not specified in the statistics of commerce and 
navigation, 

The imports have constantly sunk, until they fell to $973,100, 
out of a business that is possibly close to $100,000,000. 

This is practically a closed market now. The American 
manufacturer is producing practically every bit of these acces- 
sories consumed here, and this raise of 100 per cent means only 
that they may charge almost twice as much for the products, 
as there is no importation worth while. There can be none, 
The present rate practically excludes importations, and if that 
be true the only reason for increasing the duty would be to 
enable the manufacturers to charge the American user practi- 
cally twice what he now pays for this very necessary acces- 
sory, because the foreign producer is not going to interfere with 
this market with the present rate of duty. When you increase 
that practically 100 per cent, it means for all practical pur- 
poses an embargo. 

I am curious to know by what process cf reasoning the com- 
mittee reached this conclusion about one of the very essential 
elements of one of the very greatest industries in America, one 
that is no longer a matter of luxury, but is a matter of necessity, 
because automobiles have ceased to be luxuries and are now 
necessities. Every farmer has one, and you are fixing to make 
the farmer pay to the American producer a horizontal rise of 
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practically 100 per cent on the cost of the articles he is going 
to use in connection with his automobile; that is, accessories in 
the way of ball bearings, rollers, and things of that kind. I am 
curious to know, and would be glad if some one on the other side 
of the aisle would tell me why this increase is made in the duty. 
If there is to be no explanation, I wish to move an amendment. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I think if the Senator had in- 
vestigated the Reynolds report he would have found the rate 
more than justified, It is shown that there is very active com- 
petition. The disinterested experts who were assigned to secure 
information with regard to the articles were able to find the 
foreign values on nearly all of the articles produced in this 
country. If the Senator had read the report he would have seen, 
for instance, the foreign valuation of the first item was $4.44 
per 1,000 in the foreign countries and $9.60 in this country. The 
next item is $4.44 abroad and $14.40 in this country, and so on 
through the list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Connecticut will per- 
mit me, I notice on page 35 of the little pamphlet furnished by 
the Tariff Survey there are two or three paragraphs relating to 
the matter, from which it appears that formerly these articles 
as imported were very much superior to those manufactured in 
this country, and while the price was practically the same, as I 
gather from other stateménts, the quality was better than the 
domestic quality. But the statement says that war conditions 
resulted in a complete change and that the European product is 
not now any better than the American product. The price seems 
to have been as high as the American product, and the only rea- 
sou that heretofore importations came in rather large amounts 
was that the European product was the best. Now, conceding 
thut it is no better, and under the present tariff duty of 35 per 
cent the American is going to control the market—and the 
European imports have fallen off constantly—it seems to me 
unreasonable now that you should propose a horizontal increase 
of 100 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. This is not a large increase in the rate. If 
we can place any reliance upon the information secured and 
printed in the Reynolds report, these rates are justified and 
more, too. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the difference in the price of the 
European product and the American product now? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I just gave it to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. On the first item stated in the Reynolds re- 
port the foreign price is $4.40 per thousand and the American 
price $9.60, On the next item the foreign price is $4.44 and 
the Ainerican price $14.40, If the Senator will read the long list 
of the different varieties of these antifriction balls contained in 
the Reynolds report, he will see that, as I stated, the rates are 
entirely justified if we wish to equalize the difference in the 
cost. s 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it true that there has been a great in- 
crease in the cost of manufacturing in Europe recently? 

Mr. McLHAN. On the contrary, I think the latest report 
from the Department of Commerce shows that wages are cer- 
tainly no more and in some instances are less now than they 
were when the report was made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the latest report the Senator has 
before him from the Department of Commerce touching the 
cost of production in Europe and here? 

Fei Mel. EAN. It is very recent. It was the last week in 
arch. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There has been a very great increase in 
wages in Germany, from whence most of the importations 
came, 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not agree to that. I think the wages in 
Germany to-day have not increased, if measured in gold. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What are the imports now? Does the Sen- 
ator have any recent data? 

Mr. McLEAN. I will call the attention of the Senator to a 
communication that I have from one of the concerns which 
manufacture this product in America. It is signed by the 
president of the Rand Steel Co, of New York, large importers, 
and the writer says: 

The writer is very sorry to have missed both your Mr. Helm and Mr. 
Roth when recently in your city. I am, therefore, writing you on the 
subject which I was going to take up with you personally in regard to 
ball-bearing tubing and steel balls. 

You will recall the writer's name from prior to the war, when he 
wus the exclusive representative of the Krefeld Steel Works Co., of 
Krefeld, Germany. 

The above company has been formed for the importation of ball- 
bearing tubing, steel balls, precision tubing, and other European prod- 
ucts. Mr. W. A. Steinback, for many years general manager of the 
Wisman Magneto Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is president of the company. 

We are the exclusive mie, Sw cee GH in this country for the Siegen- 
Solinger Gusstahl-Aktien-Verein, Solingen, Germany, 1 manufac- 
turers of ball-bearing steel in bars and tubes, and the Fries & Hoep- 
finger Steel Ball Factories, of Schweinfurt, Germany. 


You will note from this that the writer is intimately acquainted with 
the requirements of the domestic manufacturers of ball bearin, We 
can, therefore, speak with some authority on the subject of ball-bearing 
steel, and especially on tubes, which you use In large quantities. 

It will be of interest to you to know tbat the Siegen-Solinger fac- 
tory installed during the war a large tube equipment, and is now, with 
oe the best equipped plant for the manufacture of ball-bearing 

Then he goes on to state the character of the work which is 
done there, and how superior it is, which I will not take the 
time to read. He closes by saying: 

We can quote you under the present tariff about 20 cents per pound 
f. o. b. New York, duty paid. 

That is very much less than the price which was secured by 
the Reynolds investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does it cost to manufacture them in 
this country? p 

Mr. McLEAN., I have a very complete brief on this subject, 
which was submitted by 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; but will the Senator give me the cost 
of manufacture per pound in this country? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It probably varies somewhat, of course, with 
regard to the quality and the size of the ball. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘There are just three kinds—the light, me- 
dium, and heavy. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator that the labor cost 
in these articles is very high. As the Senator knows, they are 
highly specialized in the process of manufacture, and the labor 
cost runs from 75 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What do they cost per pound? That is 
what I want to know. What does it cost per pound to turn 
them out? $ 

Mr. McLBAN, That is stated in the Reynolds report. The sell- 
ing price of the American article is given, and if the Senator will 
deduct about 20 or 25 per cent from that price he will probably 
get the cost. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator tell me about what the 
cost is, because there was so much conversation going on in the 
Chamber that I could not hear what he said? I want the cost 
per pound. 

Mr. MCLEAN. They are, of course, sold in numbers and 
sizes which differ, and so they differ in cost per pound, If 
the Senator will turn to the Reynolds report and pick out 
any particular size and deduct 20 or 25 per eent he will prob- 
ably get the cost. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has the Reynolds report before 
him, and I have not the report before me. Will the Senator 
tell me? 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘Take the first one; the American selling price 
is 814.40. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Per what? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Per thousand. There are 12} pounds to the 
thousand. According to the foreign valuation of $4.44 that 
would be about 373 cents per pound, and the American would 
be 80 cents per pound. On the next item the foreign would be 
the same, 374 cents per pound, and the American $1.20 per 


pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY., Even with those figures, is not the Senator 
proposing a prohibitive duty here? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Even granting that figure is correct—and 
the Reynolds report is nearly a year old—does*not the Senator 
think the duty proposed is prohibitive? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Not at all. It does not begin to cover the 
conversion cost if these estimates are correct, because the Sena- 
tor must bear in mind that the article requires highly skilled 
mechanics and the compensation in this country is $5 per day, 


while in Germany it is not more than 80 or 90 cents per day. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Going back to the cost which the Senator 
gave per pound, we have now a specific duty of 10 cents per 
pound and the committee proposes an ad valorem duty of 55 
per cent, and if you take those two you have a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator, I think, has not made his esti- 
mate with much accuracy, because if he would add 10 cents to 

74 cents he would get 474 cents, Then figuring the ad valorem 
duty on that basis it would not have been equal to the figure 
he stated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But on the $1.20 American price it is more 
than 40 cents, 

Mr. MCLEAN. But that would not equal the difference, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not hear the Senator's figures, but I 
shall study them with some interest, because I was not able 
to follow him, Under the present rate of 35 per cent, importa- 
tions have fallen off until they are practically negligible, and 
yet it is proposed now to give a specific duty of 10 cents per 
pound and an ad valorem duty of 55 per cent, which simply 
means a practical embargo. The industry has been thriving 
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and expanding. Under a 35 per cent ad valorem duty it has 
been able to develop from a very small beginning in 1910, when 
it was a collapsed business and one firm owned it all. It has 
all grown up under this lower duty until now it amounts to 
one of the biggest industries of the country. Only a very small 
per cent of the ball bearings and rollers used in this country 
are imported under the present duty. Yet the committee pro- 
poses now to more than double that rate with an ad valorem 
and specific duty as well, which could have but one effect, and 
that is to give to the home manufacturer a protected market 
with a horizontal rise of nearly 100 per cent in cost of the 
articles to the consumer. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no; it is nearer an increase of 40 per 
cent, I think, than 100 per cent. If the Senator from Arkansas 
has read the summary of information furnished by the Tariff 
Commission he will see that the imports of thig commodity are 
not negligible. In 1920 there were considerably over a million 
dollars’ worth imported, but the imports have fallen off some- 
what during the last nine months. However, the letter which 
I have read to the Senator indicated yery clearly, if this im- 
porter’s statement is correct—and I think we may assume that 
it is—that the potential competition in Germany is ruinous 
because the Germans offer these articles of the highest quality 
at 20 cents a pound. If the Senator from Arkansas will read 
the briefs filed by the competing firms in this country—and 
there are 15 such concerns in this country, located in Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois—he will find 
that the competition is very active. The Senator knows that 
an importation of 5 or 10 per cent at the price indicated would 
demoralize the trade jn this country. 

I will say to the Senator that my information is—and I 
know it is true with regard to Connecticut concerns—that they 
are working on very short time; that they have a large quantity 
of goods stored up for which there is no market, When they 
write to their customers to find out why they are not receiving 
their usual orders, their customers reply that they are getting 
these offers from abroad. If the Senator from Arkansas had 
a pay roll of a thousand dollars a week or 10 times that 
amount, he would understand what that competition means. 
All that they have asked will fall short of equalizing the dif- 
ference in the labor costs, provided the Reynolds report is 
accurate. When we do not have information from the Rey- 
nolds report, we are accused of not having sufticient outside 
information to support the rate proposed, and when we have a- 
complete statement made by these investigators, then, ap- 
parently, the Senators on the other side of the Chamber neglect 
to examine them, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not intentionally neglecting to ex- 
amine the statements, but I have in my hand here the Summary 
of Tariff Information, the figures in which are as late as those 
in the Reynolds report. In 1921, for nine months of that year, 
the total imports of this commodity were only $9,638, although 
evidently many millions of dollars’ worth of the product are 
being consumed ; so that there are practically no imports; they 
will not amount to 10 per cent under the present duty of 35 
per cent ad valorem. The imports for 1921—which is the latest 
information given—did not amount to 1 per cent of the value 
of the article used. Then to impose a duty which represents 
practically a 100 per cent horizontal increase can mean noth- 
ing else, if it i8 the policy of the party in power to make 
that condition prevail, than to provide a zone of safety to the 
home industry to enable it to increase to the home consumer 
by 100 per cent the cost of this very necessary accessory. It 
means that every farmer and every business man, in fact, 
everybody, must, in order to benefit a few manufacturers, go 
into his pocket for 100 per cent increase in the cost of this 
necessity. 

Mr. President, I move that the duty of 35 per cent, as pro- 
vided in the bill as it came from the other House, be retained, 
and that the specific duty of 10 per cent be stricken out. 

Mr. McLEAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Arkansas to the fact that the importations of these arti- 
cles during the past three months are increasing. That is the 
information I have. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the amendment of 
the committee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 61, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “10 cents per pound,” and in the committee amend- 
ment to strike out “55” and to insert “35,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Senate now take up para- 
graph 334. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 334. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
66, line 13, after the words “ad valorem,” to strike out “ Pro- 
vided, That in computing the duty the weight and value of the 
package shall be included and the net weight of the contents 
shall be plainly marked-upon each package,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pak. 334. Steel wool, 10 cents per prune steel shavings, 5 cents per 
pauna 1 und in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 30 per cent ad 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah what the effect of striking out the proviso will be? I 
judge that it will really amount to an increase in the rate if the 
proviso be stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. Striking out the proviso will have the 
effect of decreasing the rate. The bill as it comes from the 
House contains the following proviso: 

Provided, That in nied ang the duty the weight and value of the 
package shall be included and the net weight of the contents shall be 
plainly marked upon each package. 

In other words, under the bill as it passed the House a duty 
of 10 cents a pound would also be levied on the weight of the 
package itself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The proviso eliminates the duty on the 
package? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is proposed to be eliminated, and it 
ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The effect of that will be to decrease the 
nuinber of pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to decrease the duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the duty as carried by the para- 
graph is excessive. Of course, I realize we can not reach that 
now. The only matter to which we can give attention, so far as 
action at this time is concerned, is the committee amendment, 
which I believe helps the bill, and I have no disposition to 
oppose the adoption of the committee amendment. I think it 
should be adopted. However, in this connection I may say a 
word regarding the entire paragraph, for it seems to me it seeks 
to impose an excessive duty. 

Under the act of 1913 steel wool or steel shavings carried a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. Under the act of 1909 steel 
wool or steel shavings carried a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
The pending bill proposes to place a duty of 10 cents a pound on 
steel wool and 5 cents a pound on steel shavings, and in addi- 
tion proposes to impose in both instances a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem. In the Summary of Tariff Information it is stated: 


Description and use: Steel wool consists of long steel fibers resem- 
bling curlei hair. The fibers are of triangular cross section and are 
graded according to fineness from coarse shavings to wool. Steel wool 
is used as an abrasive and is a substitute for sandpaper and emery 
cloth or pumice. stone, being regarded as superior to them for certain 
purposes. It is used in shipbuilding, in other building, in factories, 
and in the household. 

Production: No accurate figures of production are available. In 1917 
the yearly consumption was estimated at between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 pounds, which (imperts being cut off) virtually represented 
domestic production. Germany and Switzerland are also producers, 

With respect to imports it is said: 


During the war very little steel wool was imported. 
were 41,436 pounds, valued at $5,177, and 
valued at $3,698. 

Those were the imports under the act of 1913, which carried 
a duty on steel wool and steel shavings of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem, The pending bill separates the two, classifies steel wool 
as one item, and imposes a duty on it of 10 cents a pound plus 
30 per cent ad valorem, and steel shavings as another item, and 
provides for a duty of 5 cents a pound plus 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Under the duty of 20 per cent ad valorem there were im- 
ported only 41,436 pounds in 1913 and in 1914 only 27,113 
pounds. 

During recent years there have been no importations of steel wool, 
with the exception of a small amount, valued at $116, which was im- 
ported during the first nine months of 1921. 

Consequently the levying of this duty will simply greatly in- 
erease the duty over that of the present law under which im- 
portations are almost negligible. The present law carries a 
duty of 20 per cent, the Payne-Aldrich law carried a duty of 40 
per cent, and now under this paragraph the duty on steel wool ` 
would be from 55 to 60 per cent ad valorem, and on shavings 
it would be about 65 per cent ad valorem. The importations 


In 1913 imports 
1914, 27,113 pounds, 


1922. 
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now under the 20 per cent rate are of no consequence at all. 
I can not see any sort of justification for the high duties pro- 
posed; but, as I have said, that is a matter that will have to be 
attended to by an amendment when individual amendments are 
in order. At present I have no objection to agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 335 on page 66, line 18, after the word “ form,” to 
insert “three-fourths of,” so as to read: 

Par. 835. Grit, shot, and sand of iron or steel, in any form, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to that item the descrip- 
tion and uses set forth in the Summary of Tariff Information 
are as follows: ¥ 

1 ae uses: Sa nee hee, 7 ms mna as - iron sae 

a . 8 8 
wi ih Gee as it fons tot a — — vate of water. The grit ippen i in 
grinding rough surfaces of granite, marble, and other stones. 

Production figures are not avallable. Before the war domestic con- 
sumption was estimated at 8,200 tons. England is an important pro- 
ducer of these abrasives. 

Imports of grit, shot, and sand in 1914 amounted to 228,454 pounds. 
Since 1917 they have been as follows: 


The present rate of duty is 30 per cent ad valorem, Under 
the act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty was 1 cent 


per pound. That would be about 75 per cent, It is proposed 
now to make the duty about 30 per cent. The importations are 
so slight that it seems to me that that really is an excessive rate 
of duty. I am not able to state what the production amounts 
to, but the importations certainly are not very heavy; and I 
think, as nearly as I can get at it, that the proposal to make 
the duty three-fourths of 1 cent per pound amounts to about 
an equivalent ad valorem of 30 per cent. I move that it be 
reduced to one-fourth of 1 cent instead of three-fourths of 1 
cent a pound. I offer that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the record, the House 
gave a rate of 1 cent a pound on this commodity, and it was 
based upon the testimony that was given by Mr. Kann, in 
which he says: 

I saw last week a quantity of this material from Germany, at a 
factory in Elkton, Md. They bought the very material which costs us 
$92 a net ton to make at $60 a net ton New York City. 

The Senate committee reported a rate of three-fourths of 1 
cent Instead of 1 cent. The equivalent ad valorem duty would 
be sent 87 per cent on the price at which the article is sold 
to-day. 

The advantage of shipping in grit, shot, and sand of iron or 
Steel is described by Mr. Kann, perhaps as well as I could de- 
scribe it, in an answer that he gave to the committee: 

Mr. GREEN. That is called crushed steel? 

Mr. KAxN. Yes, sir; crushed grit, crushed steel—chiefiy crushed 
grit—that is, our fine sizes, which we formerly had great difficulty in 
getting rid of. We have just developed this market, and this particular 
material is being offered at $60 a ton by Germany. 

Grit is made in very fine grit and coarser grit. It is always 
an advantage to any company if they can get rid of their fine 
grit. American manufacturers have to make it all sizes—fine, 
medium, and coarse. Where Germany manufactures it she 
takes the fine part, that does not cost her nearly as much as the 
larger-size grit, and she dumps it into this country, and then 
sells the medium and large size to the rest of the world at a 
higher price. If they can take the market in America for the 
fine grit away from the American manufacturer—and this mar- 
ket is the only place where she can sell it at all—then the cost 
of the medium and the higher grade of grit advances materially, 
because of the fact that it is almost a by-product, and the only 
way the American manufacturer can maintain a Market at all is 
to sell all three grades as they are made. He must sell his 
fine grade in the American market, and the three-fourths of 1 
cent will no more than protect him on that. 

I will say to the Senator that if it were only the medium 
grade and the coarse grade, and they could make it all of those 
grades, and no fine grade with it, there would be no necessity for 
this rate, and the rate that the Senator proposes would per- 
haps be sufficient; but if the fine grdde is taken away from 


the manufacturer, and he can not sell it because of the foreign 
countries importing that which they want to get rid of, then the 
Senator can see what would happen to the American manufac- 
turer. That is why we asked that three-fourths of a cent be 
given, and we lowered the House rate 25 per cent. 

Mr. Kann also says: 

In making up our production we make 12 sizes; 14 sizes, really. 

I did not go into each one, because the medium has a certain 
number, and the coarse a certain number, and the fine a certain 
number. 


more of the intermediate sizes for which the test demand, 
The foreign market uses different sizes than we do. heir offsizes are 
the sizes that are most in the demand in the United States. 

Of course, the Senator can see that if they take the small 
sizes away from the trade, or, in other words, skim the cream 
off the American trade, and leave the skim milk here, they 
can not live on it very long. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator state what our exports 
have been? I have no figures on that point. 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not think the exports are given. In fact, 
I do not think they amount to anything, unless it should be just 
over the border here in Canada. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that there was a very con- 
siderable reduction made in the act of 1913 from the duty 
under act of 1909. Under the act of 1909, according to the 
experts who figured the ad valorem equivalent, that duty 
amounted to 75 per cent ad valorem. Under the act of 1913 
it came down to 30 per cent, and under the 30 per cent duty 
the industry has prospered. The manufacturer does not seem 
to need any particular protection beyond what that gives. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that three-fourths of 
1 cent, as I said before, amounts to about 37 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is higher than 30 per cent, 

Mr. SMO I am aware of that; but the American manu- 
facturer estimates his cost over all grades that may be pro- 
duced. If you allow the fine grade to come in here, and take 
that market away from him, then, of course, his cost upon the 
other articles will be increased. We can not ship our fine stuff 
to a foreign market and take their market away, but they can 
send it in here and take our market away on the fine product 
which they have to make, of which they can not help but make 
a certain proportion. If it were possible in the process to make 
only one grade and have all of it an intermediate grade, then, 
of course, this would be too high a rate; but it is not too high 
a rate, taking into consideration the conditions of the industry. 

I will say to the Senater that there are very few industries 
of that kind, Generally, in the case of a manufactured product, 
they can make just what they want to make, and nothing else; 
but in the case of this product they can not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s comment and argument 
prompt me to change my amendment from “ one-fourth ” to “ one- 
half.” I ask to modify the amendment so as to move to change 
“three-fourths of 1 cent“ in line 18 to “ one-half of 1 cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SuHorrrines in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Florida to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question reverts to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment will 
be found on page 66, line 21, where it is proposed to strike out 
“25” and insert “ 35,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 336. Corset clasps, corset steels, and dress steels, whether plain 
or covered with cotton, silk, or other material, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to submit just a 
few observations regarding that paragraph. 

Under the act of 1909, corset clasps, corset steels, and dress 
steels paid a duty of not less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the act of 1913, corset clasps, corset steels, and dress steels 
paid a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. The House bill provides 
for 25 per cent ad valorem, and the committee proposes to 
change 25 to“ 35 per cent ad valorem, 

A corset clasp consists of two short pieces of flat steel, one 
having a flat metal eyelet and the other having firmly affixed 
a small metal-post so arranged that the eyelet can be hooked 
over it. Corset steels and dress steels are short strips of flat 
steel wire covered with cotton gauze or other material. 
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Approximately 15 establishments manufacture these products. 
The large industrial centers of New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts are the important producers. 

The imports for the fiscal year 1918 were valued at $17,238; 
they were over four and one-half times that amount in 1914, 
Later statistics follow: 

In 1918 the value of the imports was $206,389. The duty of 
15 per cent yielded a revenue of $30,958, 

For the calendar year 1919 the value of the imports was 
$159,190 and the duty was $23,878. $ 

In 1920 the imports were valued at $809,745 and the duty was 
$121,462, 

In 1921, for the first nine months, the value of the imports 
was $450,069. There are no recorded exports; but the present 
rate of duty, as I say, is 15 per cent ad valorem. If this 
amendment is agreed to, you will see that the duty is more 
than doubled. It is made 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The importations are not such now as would give cause for 
any apprehension that they are interfering with the industry 
in this country. We are getting some revenue out of the im- 
portations, and it seems to me that to increase the duty to 
more than double will more than likely reduce importations, if 
not absolutely prohibit importations. 

In that case we would lose the revenue. The industry here 
is in a flonrishing condition under the present law, and I can 
not see what the effect of this would be except possibly to re- 
duce our revenues and simply enable the manufacturers to 
raise the prices of this product to the consumers, I will be 
glad to have the Senator from Utah explain this further, and 
give some reason for the rate fixed, 

I move as an amendment that “35” be changed to “15,” so 
that it would read “15 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
this is one of the items in this schedule which really needs 
protection, and I think the Senator from Florida himself will 
admit it. The imports for the fiscal year 1918 were $17,938. 
Let us see what has happened and what is happening to this 
industry. It is only a little industry, small compared with 
larger industries in the steel business. 

In 1919 the value of the imports was $159,190. 
this small industry, they jumped to $809,745. 
months of 1921 they were $450,069. 

When the imports in an industry as small as this are over 
$800,000 in a year, jumping from almost nothing in the pre- 
war period, with the same rate of duty—because the Payne- 
Aldrich rate was 35 per cent—there is some reason for it. I 
think, perhaps, the committee has this rate a little too low to 
make it possible even for the domestic producers to compete 
with the foreign producers. We were asked for a higher rate 
than this, but the committee decided we would not give them 
any more than they had during the pre-war period, and there- 
fore we kept the rate 35 per cent, and I think the industry is 
entitled to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. BURSUM. Let the question be stated, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the committee 
will be read. 

The Reanna Crerx. On page 66, line 21, the Senator from 
Florida moves to amend the committee amendment by strik- 
ing out “35” and inserting in lieu thereof 15.“ 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Fernatp] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 
“yea.” I ask that the same transfer may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kryes’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Kryrs] authorized me to state that if present he 
would vote “nay” on this question. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] 
to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, KEYES], I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 


In 1920, in 
For the nine 


Making the same 


Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. I am paired with that Senator for 
the evening, as he had to be away. I find I can transfer my 


pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson]. I do 
S0, and let my vote stand. 
Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 


my pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrretp] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I find that my pair has not voted, and I 
therefore transfer my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITA] to the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is absent on official business. He is paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. I also 
desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr, TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernartp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIrtas] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMEBENE]., 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Borah Harrison Pittman Stanley 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Harris Overman Simmons 
NAYS—38. 

Ball Hale MeCumber Phipps 
Brandegee Harreld McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Johnson cLean Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash MeNary Sterlin 
Capper Kellog oses Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Newberry Townsend 
Elkins Ladd Nicholson Wadsworth 
Ernst Lenroot Norbeck Warren 
France Lodge Oddie 
Gooding MeCormick Page 

NOT VOTING—44, 
Ashurst Fernald New Spencer 
Brousso’ Frelinghuysen Norris Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry Owen Swanson 
Colt Glass Pepper Trammell 
Crow Heflin Poindexter Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Keyes Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Dial ing Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McKellar Reed Weller 
du Pont Myers Shields Williams 
Edge Nelson Smith Willis 


So Mr. FLETCHER’S amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


CONTINUATION OF LAND OFFICES, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, at this time, with the consent 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 8425) to continue the land offices at Bellefourche, Timber 
Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota, and for other 
purposes. k 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. It is a bill to continue the land offices at 
Bellefourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South 
Dakota, a Senate bill amended by the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys by adding the land office at the town of 
Waterville, in the State of Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it will lead to much 
debate? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it will, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt very much whether it will lead to any 
debate, because the committee intend to report a general bill 
of like character just as Soon as we can. This comes about by 
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virtue of the abolishment of land offices in certain States 


where there is not the business necessary to require the office. 

Mr, OVERMAN, The matter was before the Committee on 
Appropriations, as Senators know, and we all agreed that there 
was a mistake made in the abolishment of many of these offices. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say that House Members as well 
as Senate Members did not know that the effect of the bill 
would be to abolish many of the offices. 

Mr. OVERMAN, There was a mistake eas: there is no 
doubt about it, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 
from South Dakota a question? I did not hear him when he 
read the names of the offices. I am very much interested in 
the office at Harrison, Ark., which falls well within the 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be covered by the general bill. 
Iustead of taking the matter up piecemeal, the committee in- 
tends to report a general bill. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Would the Senator object to having Har- 
risen, Ark., included in this bil? May I ask him first whether 
there was some report of the Harrison, Ark., office before the 
committee? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know that there was. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Secretary of the Interior told me 
that he did not think that office ought to have been abolished. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator will have an oppor- 
tunity to take care of that office. 

Mr. CARAWAY., Would the Senator object to including that 
oftice in this bill? 

Mr. STERLING, I shall not object to including it in the bill. 
There are other Senators who have asked to amend the bill by 
including other offices, Senators who did not know, as I did not 
know, of the wholesale elimination of land offices without in- 
ese and without notice to Senators or Members of the House, 
either. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not know of it, and I would be glad 
te include Harrison, Ark., in the bill. è 

Mr. STERLING. I shall not object, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire whether the purpose of the 
bill is to continue certain land offices? 

Mr. STERLING. To continue or reinstate land offices that 
were eliminated by the act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Iuterior. These land offices were eliminated, 
and of course they will go out of existence the Ist of July next; 
hence the necessity for speedy action in regard to the legisla- 
tion in order that it may be considered by the House. 

Mr, FLETCHER, Will it continue them indefinitely or just 
for one year? 

Mr. BURSUM. Just for one year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to suy to the Senator from South Da- 
kota that I do not believe this will hasten the result one min- 
ute. The House intend to pass a general bill. They may pass 
it before we can present a general bill, and if they do, then, we 
will pass the House bill. If we pass a general bill before the 
House, then they will take the Senate bill, but the House will 
pass a general bill first, I believe. 

Mr. STERLING. I think this action probably will hasten the 
matter. It is an urgent matter in the State of South Dakota. 
I am primarily interested, of course, in the land offices in that 
State. It is not absolutely certain that the House will pass the 
Dill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I agree with him that the bill to which reference has been 
made came over and none of us knew that a law which we had 
passed only a few months ago had been entirely changed. We 
provided that a number of the land offices in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, and other States should be con- 
solidated, so that there would be only the one office instead of 
having both receiver and a register where the business was 
light, and that we were to have simply a register or receiver 
and have but the one office. No sooner had we put that bill 
through and enacted the law and were arranging for appoint- 
ments, and so forth, than it was ascertained that a bill which 
came through without the knowledge of anyone had abolished 
a great many of the land offices. For that reason I agree with 
the Senator that the change ought to be made immediately, and 
I consent that the tariff bill, the unfinished business, may be 
temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the bill which 
the Senator from South Dakota desires to call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Dakota for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8425). 
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There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, in section 1, page 1, line 5, after the name “ Dakota,” 
to insert “and Waterville, in the State of Washington,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the land offices now located, respectively, 
at Bellefourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon in the State of South Da- 
kota, and Waterville in the State of Washington, are hereby continued 
for and during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter, 
in the discretion of the 'rovided, how long as the y ublic business at such 
offices shall warrant: Prov owever, That the President may con- 
solidate the offices of ri and receiver in any of said offices when- 
ever he ma deem it in the 3 interest. 

Sec. 2. That such appropriations as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby authorized to be made from time to time as conditions 
may require. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if in 
examining the data he ascertained whether the land office at 
Elko, Nev., was also eliminated? My recollection is that it was, 
but I would like to be sure of it. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think so, but I am not sure, I will 
say to the Senator. I find continued under the bill the following 
land offices: Eureka, Calif.; Lamar, Colo. ; Lewiston, Idaho; Du- 
luth, Minn. ; Burns, Oreg. ; Seattle, Wash. ; and Vancouver, Wash. 
All those offices were continued under the bill. I suppose it fol- 
lows that the others not named as continued under the bill are 
eliminated. I will say this, and I thank Senators sitting near 
me for calling my attention to it, that if the offices do not meet 
the requirements of the law as interpreted by the department 
as to acreage yet to be entered and the receipts of the office, they 
will be eliminated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I remember the bill now. I did not remem- 
ber it at the time the matter was first suggested. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When the Appropriations Committee had 
the matter up we had Members of the House and Members of 
the Senate before the committee, and we came te the conclu- 
sion that the land offices in the Senator's State were dropped 
by mistake, I think nothing was said about the others. The 
other land offices were wiped out by the appropriation bill. 
I remember, instead of putting towns in the Senator's State 
back in that bill, we suggested to him to take care of it in a 
separate bill. So I think the Senator’s bill is all right. 

Mr. STERLING. That is what I have sought to do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to it. I do not know 
about the other land offices which were not provided for. 

Mr. STERLING. In agreeing not to object to any amend- 
ment here which may be offered by other Senators, I take into 
consideration the circumstances under which the bill is passed, 
so far as the State of South Dakota is concerned. I think 
House Members and Senators from the State of South Dakota 
were similarly treated in not being consulted as to the needs 
of their States and the need for the office and the needs of the 
people. They are undoubtedly entitled to have their offices 
included. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not know to what bill the Senator 
from South Dakota referred. I remember the bill now, and 
I know it does not affect the land offices in Nevada. Of course, 
I have no objection to the bill. I simply wanted to offer an 
amendment if the Nevada offices had been affected in any 


way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In section 1, on page 1, line 5, I move, be- 
fore the word “are,” to insert “ Williston, Minot, and Dickin- 
son, in the State of North Dakota.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
offers the folowing amendment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, After the amendment just agreed 
to insert Del Norte, in the State of Colorado.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURSUM. I offer the following amendment to be in- 
serted after the amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. After the amendment just agreed 
to insert “Clayton and Fort Sumner, in the State of New 
Mexico.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were two offices dropped in my State, 
Harrison and Camden. I move to insert those. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 
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After the amendment last agreed 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
to insert: 

Harrison and Camden, in the State of Arkansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as: amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I offer the following amendment covering a 
different class of offices; that is to say, where, the action will 
be a little different. This is simply to retain one of the officials 
in place where the offices were not slated to be discontinued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Srorrrary, At the end of section 1 insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the land office now located at Durango, Colo., is also 
hereby continued for-and during said fiscal year, but the provisions of 
the act entitled “An. act making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year en June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 

„ approved May 25, 1922, sh not apply to the said land office 
n so far as they relate to the consolidation of the offices of register 
and receiver of such land office. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, etec., That the land offices. now located, respectively, 
at Bellefourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South Da- 
kota; Waterville, in the State of Washington; Williston, Minot, and 
Dickinson, In the State of North Dakota; Del Norte, in the State of 
Colorado; Clayton and Fort Sumner, in the State of New Mexico; and 
Harrison and Camden, in the State of Arkansas, are hereby continued 
for and faring the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter, 
in the discretion of the President, as long as the public business at such 
oftices shall warrant: Provided, however, That the President may con- 
solidate the offices of register and receiver in any of said offices when- 
ever he may deem it In the public interest. 

Sec, 2. That the land office now located at Durango, Colo., is also 
hereby, continued for and during said fiseal year, but the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act making S e tema for the e 
of the Interior for the fiscal year end ag une 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1922, shall not apply to the said land 
otfice In so far as they relate to the consolidation of the offices of 
register and receiver of such land office, 

Sec, 3. That such appropriations as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby authorized to be made from time to time as condi- 


tions may require, 

Mr. PITTMAN. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The effect is simply this: The office was not 
slated to be discontinued, but it was slated to have the posi- 
tions of receiver and register consolidated. The fact is that it 
would automatically do that under the regulation of the depart- 
ment that the expenditures can not exceed 333 per cent of the 
receipts. In this case the office gets no credit whatever for the 
Indian-lands money which is handled, and the business of the 
office requires the services of both the register and receiver. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We passed an appropriation bill taking care 
of all these things and it was agreed to in conference and be- 
came the law. Senators now come here to undo what we have 
done. However, I do not suppose the House will consider it 
for a moment, so I will not object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to continue 
certain land offices, and for other purposes.” 


DOMESTIC PRICE OF BONE BLACK. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Mr. President, before the 
next amendment to the pending tariff bill is taken up, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp some com- 
munications which I have received with reference to the do- 
mestie price of bone black. : 

In the discussion of this question the other night the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumperr] quoted some prices from 
the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, which were inaccurate and 
which did not relate to the kind of bone black under discussion 
at that time. These communications are from various dealers 
in this country and tend to show that the price is, as I claimed 
at that time, 4 cents per pound. They refute the opposing con- 
tention and explain the statement heretofore made by me on this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORPORATION, 

Savannah, Ga., May 22, 1922. 
FISCHER, 
Avenue, New York, N. F. 

GENTLEMEN: For your information, we have bought what you might 

say will be our requirements in domestic bone black for 1922 at 4 cents 


per pound f. o. b. our refinery, Port Wentworth. 
Yours very truly, 


Messrs. POMEROY & 
95 Madison 


W. S. PARDONNER. 


2 r . 
e ? 
Hon. Dayip I. WALS: 10% York, May 25, 1922) 


H, 
Senate Finance Committee; Washington, D, C; 


(Subject: Tariff on bone black, par. 66, Schedule 1.) 


My Dran MR. WALSH: I’ fear you will be we with. my conti 
Haire r bone black, but I tais niar otang P transmit 5 pee 


recet this. from: the- Oil) Paint, and: Reporter. Added 
to the evidence previously patie Ms it sbould pr to Se 
McCumser that béyond question the . — for bone ack Sy this time 


not 5 to 7 cents, as.maintained by him in the 
CAS. B. Gniuxs. 
New YORK, May 25, 1922. 


POMEROY & FIScHER,. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

' GENTLEMEN: In answer to your question concerning the quotation 
on bone black as it appears in the Reporter, the quot price-is, as is 
stated in the prices current, upon eee of the sort that is used in 
the paint industry. It does not cover the price of granular, as used in 
the mepe industry. This, according to our- information; is consid- 
erably lower. For instance, one prominent handler who considered our 
inside price of 51 cents rather low, quoted granular for decolorizing 

u s at 43 cents. We hope this gives you the information you 


Very truly yours,, 
OIL, PAINT, AND DRUG REPORTER (INc.), 
H. CAL, Managing Editor. 


Tre. NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING Co. OF New JERSEY, 
New, York, May 18, 1922. 
Messrs. POMEROY & FISCHER, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: Referring to the telegram which you, submitted to us 
quoting domestic bone black at 5 cents to 7 cents per pound, we beg to 
say that this price is entirely too high. We are not in the market at the 
moment for bone black, but its value ranges from 4 cents to 41 cents. 

Yours ey truly, 
Un NATIONAL Span RerINING Co. OF New. JERSEY, 
Gro. R. BUNKER, Secretary. 


WARNER Staar RBFINING Co., 


New York, May 23, 1922. 
Messrs. POMEROY & FISCHER, 
No. 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. F. 


GENTLEMEN: Replying to your inquiry as to whether, we have made 
purchases of bone black under $100 per ton f. o. b. New York, I beg 
to say that we made several purchases the early part of this year from 
domestic bone-black manufacturers at a price not exceeding 4 cents per 

und. I understand that I could make purchases. to-day of new 12 

y 28 American bone black from both eastern and western manufac- 
tures at 4 cents per pound delivered New York. > 

I trust the above ormation will be of value to you in your en- 
deavors to obtain, if possible, a reversal of the action of Congress to 
place an import tariff on foreign bone black. 

Yours very truly, J. R. r 
g 


THE TARIFF; 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The pending amendment is on 
page 67, line 2, paragraph 337—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 


lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he would not be willing now to take up paragraph 
3467 

Mr. McCUMBER. And to proceed from that paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To proceed from that paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory to me, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to paragraph 346 will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 346, on page 69, line 21, after the words “ partly of,“ 
to strike out “ iron or steel“ and to insert “iron, steel, or other 
base metal”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 346. Belt buckles, trouser buckles, and waistcoat buckles, shoe 
or slipper buckles, and parts thereof, made wholly or partly of iron, 
steel, or other base metal, valued at not more than 20 cents per hun- 
dred, 5 cents hundred; valued at more than 20 and not more than 
50 cents per hundred, 10 cents per hundred; valued at more than 50 
cents per hundred, 15 cents per hundred; and in addition thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. If the Senator from Texas will yield to 
me, I desire to suggest that I presume he does not objeet to the 
particular amendment of the committee which hias been stated 
being acted on? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire briefly to discuss the paragraph. 
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Mr. McCUMBER, But I suggest that the Senator from Texas 
would not object to having acted upon that particular amend- 
ment, which is simply a designation of the class? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not; but I thought the discussion 
should properly proceed under the amendment, and then we 
could vote on the amendment. However, I am willing to take 
any course which the Senator from North Dakota suggests. 

Mr, McCUMBER, The amendment which has been stated, I 
understand, is the only amendment to the paragraph? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is, and therefore I thought it was best 
to deliver my remarks on the only pending amendment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I understand the situation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr, President, the paragraph of the bill 
under consideration reads as follows: 

Pak. 346. Belt buckles, trouser buckles, and waistcoat buckles, shoe 
or slipper buckles, and parts thereof, made wholly or partly of iron, 
stecl, or other base metal, valued at not more than 20 cents per 
hundred. 5 cents per hundred; valued at more than 20 and not more 
than 50 cents per hundred, 10 cents per hundred; valued at more than 
50 cents per hundred, 15 cents per hundred; and in addition thereto on 
all of the foregoing 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Translated in terms of ad valorem these rates range from 45 
to 55 per cent. 

The only change this makes in the bill as it passed the House 
is to add the words “or other base metal” after the words 
“iron or steel.” The rates are the Same as in the House bill 
and are slightly higher than most of the corresponding rates 
in the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909. 

The rates on these articles in the existing Democratic tariff 
act are 15 per cent ad valorem, except as to shoe and slipper 
buckles, which are 20 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the proposed bill increases 
about three times the prevailing tariff rates on these necessary 
articles of human wear. 

Imports in 1919 had a value of $17,880; in 1920, $7,349; in 
the first nine months of 1921, $798. They came principally 
from Germany, Austria, and France. Home production has an 
annual value of a million dollars or more, according to the 
tariff commission. Do these figures afford any possible basis 
for the fear of foreign competition? Do they afford any justifi- 
cation for an increase in tariff rates of 300 per cent? 

Evidently differences in exchange and wages are not resulting 
in any appreciable danger to this American industry. Evidently 
American skili and experience enable us to make these articles 
in such volume and at such cost per unit that foreign com- 
petition can not damage us. Evidently duties on these articles 
are useless for protection and almost equally ineffective for 
revenue. The enormous increases proposed in the pending para- 
graph can only serve as a basis or excuse for extortion in the 
home market. 

At the proper time I shall move to substitute the existing 
Democratic rates for those in the pending bill. The American 
industry is making satisfactory progress under them and they 
will afford a small revenue. 

1 quote here from the survey of the Tariff Commission: 

The act of 1913 reduced the tariff approximately 70 per cent. But 
even with this large reduction the contention of domestic manufac- 
turers to the effect that foreign producers are destructive competitors 
in the American market is not substantiated by statistics of imports, 
which, compared with domestic production, are very small, The an- 
nual importation—computed on valnes—has never n much over 2 
per cent of the total available supply, and from 1908 to 1919 it was 
much less. . 

I understand that under the rule adopted for the consideration 
of the pending bill, where there is no change in the rate which 
has been fixed by the other House we may not for the present 
offer an amendment changing the rate. I have no objection, 
therefore, to the amendment proposed by the committee, which 
does not involve a rate change by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussard in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment reported 
by the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
paragraph 347, on page 70, line 6, before the words “ per centum,” 
to strike out the figures “15” and to insert 25; so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 847. Hooks and eyes, wholly or in chief valne of metal, whether 
loose, carded, or otherwise, including weight of cards, cartons, and im- 
mediate wrappings and labels, 44 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem., 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, paragraph 347 of the bill 
before the Senate is as follows: 


Hooks and eyes, wholly or in chief value of metal, whether loose, 
carded, or otherwise, including weight of cards, cartons, and immediate 
wrappings and labels, 4% cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 


This is the form in which the paragraph passed the House, and 
in which it appeared in the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

The existing Democratic tariff law places a rate of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on these items. 

Domestic preduction in 1919 was valued at $2,354,000, importa- 
tion at only $50. The value of imports in 1920 was $3,401, in the 
first nine months of 1921, $3,533. Home production continued 
on a scale adequate to supply the home demand. 

It is evident, therefore, that importations are not endangering 
home production, and that the proposed duty increase of about 
100 per cent is without reason, 

I shall move, at the proper time, to retain the prevailing rate, 
to wit, 15 per cent ad valorem, under which the industry produces 
a sufficient supply for domestic needs. So small are the importa- 
tions that the question of revenue is insignificant. 

Hooks and eyes are a crude, unsatisfactory, baffling, and 
bedeviling means of fastening dresses, as most married men 
will testify. It is an industry that should not be encouraged. 
Let us hope that modern progress, having furnished us wireless 
telegraphy, heatless cookery, and the horseless carriage, will 
next discover the hookless and eyeless dress. Hooks and eyes 
are made of brass, plated with tin, coated with japan, located 
with difficulty, and connected with the most strenuous and 
agonizing endeayor. They are made by automatic machinery ; 
would they could be fastened, Mr. President, in the same way. 

Mr. President, I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out 25" and inserting “15.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As an expert, will the Senator inform me 
how many dresses a pound of hooks and eyes will supply? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the experience I have had, it seems 
to me that the number of hooks and eyes on each dress is almost 
infinite and that they are hopelessly invisible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I should venture a guess, I should say 
that one pound would perhaps be sufficient to furnish all the 
hooks and eyes a lady would use in a lifetime. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brovussarp in the chair). 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, In paragraph 347, page 70, line 
6, before the words “per centum,” it is proposed to strike out 
“25” and to insert 14.“ : 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas in opposition to the paragraph have been very inter- 
esting, but it does not seem to me that he could have investi- 
gated the subject very thoroughly. The Reynolds report goes 
into this item in detail, and the conclusion of the commission 
is that to equalize the difference in conversion cost of this 
article would require 274 per cent. The committee has given 
it 25 per cent. Under the circumstances I do not think it is 
necessary to debate the question any longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, and on which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the. 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Hale McCormick Pittman 


Borah Harreld McCumber e 
Brandegee Harris McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Harrison McLean Simmons 
Bursum Johnson MeNary Smith 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Moses Smoot 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterlin. 
Curtis Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
Elkins Kendrick Oddie ‘Townsend 
Ernst La Follette Overman Wadsworth 
France Lenroot Pa ge Warren 
Gooding Lodge Phipps 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr, HETIIN and Mr. Lapp answered to their names 
when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Suxrranol to the amendment of the committee, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that I took the figures I quoted from the 
Summary of Tariff Information furnished us by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and I desire to have the vote taken on the committee 


amendment. Later on I shall move to strike out the specific 
rate 2 cents a pound, when we return to the unchanged text 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 70, line 6, in the para- 
graph relative to hooks and eyes, the committee proposes to 
strike out “15” and to insert “ 25.“ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kxrxs's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. KEYES] is absent on account of illness. I am au- 
thorized to state that if he were present he would vote yea” 
on this question. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rogrxson] to the junior Senator from Washington IMr. 
Pornpexter], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DEIN HAN] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLASS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernan] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wurts] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio IMr. PoMERENE]. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—40., 
Ball G L e Page 
Brandegee ee MeCormick Pepper 
Broussard Harreld McCumber Phipps 
Bursum Jobnson McKinley Shortridge 
Calder Jones, Wash, McLean Smoot 
Capper logg McNary Sterlin; 
Curtis Kendrick oses Sutherland 
Elkins dd Newberry Townsend 
Ernst La Follette Nicholson Wadsworth 
France Lenroot die Warren 
NAYS—10. 

Borah Harrison Pittman Smith 
Caraway Heflin Sheppard 
Harris Overman Simmons 

NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen Norris Swanson 

Gerry Owen Trammell 

Colt Glass Poindexter Underwood 
Crow Hitchcock Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Keyes Rawson atson, Ga. 
Dial Ki Reed Watson, Ind. 
Dillinghe McKellar Robinson Weller 
du Pont ee — wine 
Edge son illis 
Fernald New Stanfield 
Fletcher Norbeck Stanley 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in paragraph 348, on page 70, line 
10, before the words “per centum,” to strike out “40” and 
insert “55,” so as to read: 

Snap fasteners and and parts thereof, by whatever name 
known, or of whatever material composed, not plated with gold, silver, 
or platinum, and not mounted on tape, 55 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Paragraph 348 of the bill under considera- 
tion provides, as reported to the Senate, that snap fasteners 
and clasps, and parts thereof, by whatever name known, or of 
whatever material composed, not plated with gold, silver, or 
platinum, and not mounted on tape, 55 per cent ad valorem; 
mounted on tape, 60 per cent ad valorem. This represents an 
increase over corresponding rates in the bill as it passed the 
House of about 25 per cent, the House rates being 40 per cent 
ad valorem and 45 per cent ad valorem, respectively. It pre- 
sents an increase of 5 to 10 per cent over the Payne rates of 
1909 and an increase of 200 per cent and upward over the 
existing Democratic rates, which are 15 per cent ad valorem for 
snap fasteners and clasps made wholly or in chief value of 
iron and steel, and 20 per cent ad valorem.on the said fasteners 
and clasps composed of metal other than iron or steel. 

These articles are a decided improvement over the exasperat- 
ing hooks and eyes as devices for fastening clothing, and are 
used as substitutes for them, as well as for buttons, buckles, 
and pins. 

Annual production in the United States is valued at about 
$6,000,000, while imports in 1920 had a value of $26,851, and 
during the first nine months of 1921 a value of $7,000. 

There is nothing in these figures calling for the large in- 
creases in the House bill and still larger increases in the bill 
as reported to the Senate. There is nothing to show that the 
moderate duties in the current Democratic law are not suffi- 
cient for all legitimate purposes, and I move to substitute 15 
per cent for 55 in the pending paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 70, line 10, strike out 
“ 55” and insert in lieu thereof “15,” so as to read: 


Not mounted on tape, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not know whether an 
amendment I desire to offer is strictly in order at this time. 
The committee amendment in line 11 is “ mounted on tape, 60 
per cent ad valorem.” I want to add another classification, and 
I suppose it would come properly as an individual amend- 
ment and not as an amendment to the committee amendment. 
I want to add the words, “except, however, that on sew-on 
fasteners there shall be a specific duty of 20 cents a single 

‘OSS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is not offering that now, I 
understand? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I believe it is not in order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. I give notice that I shall offer that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to read into the 
Record at this time some of the testimony which was given in 
reference to the cost of these fasteners. This was the state- 
ment of Mr. Waldes, of Waldes & Co., and I ask Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber who get startled at some of our 
tariff rates to consider what we would have to pay if we should 
attempt to import any of these articles into some of these 
other countries. The rates of duty in the different countries are 
as follows: 

220 coe cant balzeae MO per cont? pain, ab yor conte 
while in Germany and Austria the importation is prohibited. 


He testified further, as follows: 


In the past five years five manufacturers of snap fasteners have gene 
into bankruptcy, and this condition shows no sign of improvement so 
long as the German-made articles are admitted on present rate of duty. 
The manufacture of snap fasteners can be continued and imported 
into this country at cheaper rates than they can be produced in 
the United States. 


He further said: 


Since 1918 our losses in the manufacture in this coun amount 
to almost $700,000. We shall be glad to continue in the business, and 
for certain reasons hope to increase and extend our business here so 
that the bulk ef the manufacture can be concentrated in this country. 
To enable us to do this the rate of import duty on snap fasteners and 
ar ia our opinion and based upon our e ence in manufacturing 
in t country and while trying to meet the German competition, 
should be made at least 60 per cent ad valorem, not mounted on tape 
or yey Reg and 65 per cent ad valorem when mounted on tape or 
cardboa 


* 
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> 

This was on the American valuation basis. We have made it 
very much less than this, and on the foreign valuation basis, so 
I think, if we want to continue the business in this country at 
all, we will have to give at least the rate of duty we have recom- 
mendetl. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As long as the importations are only 
$26,000, and the home production is something like $6,000,000, 
there can not be much of occasion for protection. The domestic 
manufacturers must give some other reason than the danger of 
increased importations for failure in business, if some of them 
do occasionally fail. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 70, line 11, 
to strike Mut “45” at the end of the line and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 60,” so as to read: 

Mounted on tape, 60 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move to strike out 60 and insert in neu 
thereof 20, and I want to add that with the diminutive volume 
of importations the domestic demand is being substantially and 
satisfactorily met under the existing tariff conditions. I ask 
for a vote. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, in paragraph 349, page 70, line 12, 
where the committee proposed to strike out the word “ but- 
tous” and the comma, and the words “ except steel,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the same words without the comma and with the 
words “except steel” inclosed in parentheses, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 70, line 
17, to strike out “10” and insert in lieu thereof 20.“ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, paragraph 349 of the pend- 
ing bill is now before us, and deals with buttons—buttons of 
all kinds—simple but essential devices, which do more perhaps 
to hold civilization together than all the more pretentious 
agencies of social existence combined. They are in a supreme 
sense necessities of civilized life and should not be heavily 
taxed. On a single suspender button may at times rest more 
responsibility and more possibility than may well be measured. 

The paragraph as amended by the Senate committee reads 
as follows: 


Metal trousers buttons (except steel) and nickel bar buttons, one- 
tweifth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trousers buttons one-fourth 


of 1 cent line gross; buttons of metal, oo specially provided 
for, three-fourths of 1 cent line per gross; and, in addition thereto, 
on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem ; metal buttons em- 


bossed. with a de device, pattern, or lettering, 45 per gent ad 
valorem: Provided, That the term “line” as used in this paragraph 
shall mean the line button measure of one-fortieth of 1 inch. 

The language of the paragraph remains as it passed the 
House, the only change being an increase of the ad valorem 
rates from 10 to 20 and from 35 to 45, respectively. This is 
practically the scale of rates contained in the Payne bill on 
buttons, except that the 20 per cent ad valorem rate of the 
Senate committee bill was 15 per cent ad valorem in the Payne 
bill. 

The rate on buttons in the Simmons-Underwood law—the 
Democratic law—now in operation is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Buttons are of such universal necessity and use that there 
can be no excuse for high tariff taxes except on one 
namely, bachelor buttons. Bachelor buttons made abroad ought 
to have so high, an import tax and those made at home so high 
an internal-revenue tax that all bachelors would be compelled 
to forsake single cussedness or remain in hiding forever. In 
fact, buttons for bachelors should be made so inaccessible that 
the bachelor hymn of the Republic would be“ Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” 

It developed at the hearings that the annual domestic output 
of buttons is valued at $25,000,000, while imports in 1920 were 
valued at $27,684; in the first nine months of 1921, $17,765. 
Asked why, in the face of such conditions, he desired an increase 
of 200 to 300 per cent in the tariff taxes on buttons, one of the 
representatives of a great American button factory said at the 
hearings; 


We are in the class of What's going to happen. 
the future. 


On so flimsy a foundation rests the tremendous advances in 
the bill before us on one of the necessary items of civilized life. 
I shall move to strike out the words “20 per cent,” then to 
strike out the words “45 per cent,” and insert in lieu of the 
latter the language of existing law, “15 per cent ad valorem.” 
If these amendnients prevail I shall at the proper time move 
to strike out all the specific rates in the pending paragraph, 


We are fearful for 
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This will leave buttons under the existing rate—15 per cent 
ad valorem—the duty under which the American button indus- 
try practically commands the American market, 

I move to strike out the numerals “20” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals “15.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The 2 Secrrrary. On page 70, line 17, the Senator 
from Texas Moves to strike out “20” and insert in lieu 
thereof 15.“ 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I wish to call . to the 
fact that on this article of metal buttons the Reynolds report 
shows the American manufacturer is entitled to 145 per cent. 
We have given him 20 per cent. If the Senator from Texas 
will move to amend the bill to include bachelor buttons and 
follow that with a motion to raise the rate on those buttons, 
I think he would get some votes on this side. However, it is 
apparent from his discussion of the paragraph that he is more 
familiar with the needs for protection on bachelor buttons than 
he is for protection on metal buttons. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the 
amendments which I have offered in order that the vote may 
be on the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas with- 
draws his amendment to the amendment. The question is on 
the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The committee amendment is, on 
line 17, to strike out “10” and insert “20,” so as to read: 

Par. 349. Metal trouser buttons (except steel) and nickel bar but- 
tons, one-twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trouser buttons, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per line per gross; buttons of metal, not speciatly 
provided for, three-fourths of cent per line per ; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad orem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, On the committee amendment I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyres’s name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. KEYES], who is absent on ac- 
count of illness, to state that if present he would vote “yea” 
on this amendment, 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (When his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCRKEILAR] to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I in- 
quire if the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “nay.” 5 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FIETCRER] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BALL, I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NEtson] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WITLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrerts] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMÈRENE] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DmircHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 14, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


Making the same 


YEAS—42. 
Ball Calder Ernst Harreld 
Brandegee Capper nee Johnson 
Broussard Curtis Gooding Jones, Wash. 
Bursum Elkins Kellogg 
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Kendrick McKinley Oddie 1 
Ladd McLean Page therland 
La Follette McNary Toper Townsend 
Lenroot Moses pps Wadsworth 
ge New Ransdell Warren 

McCormick Newberry Shortridge 

Cum Norbeck t 

NAYS—14. 
Ashurst Heflin Sheppard anson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Simmons Wa Mont. 
Harris Overman Smith 
Harrison Pittman 2 Stanley 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Borah Fernald Nelson Spencer 
8 ete ae gn Stanfield 

arawa uysen orris 
Colt H erry Owen Underwood 
Crow asg Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Dial Keyes Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Kin X Weller 
du Pont McKellar Robinson Williams 
Edge Myers Shields Willis 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 70, at the 
beginning of line 19, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out 
35“ and to insert “45,” so as to read: 

Pan. 349. Metal trouser buttons (except steel) ang nickel bar but- 
tons, one-twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trouser buttons, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per line per gross; buttons of metal, not specially 
provided for, three-fourths of 1 cent per line per gross; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem; metal buttons 
embossed with a design, device, pattern, or lette , 45 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That the term “line” as used in this paragraph 

all mean the line button measure of one-fortieth of 1 inch, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I move in the committee 
amendment to strike out “45” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the amendment of the com- 
mittee the Senator from Texas moves to strike out “45” and 
insert “ 20,” so as to read “20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 24, dfter the word 
“other,” to strike out “basic” and to insert “base”; and on 
page 71, line 2, before the words “per cent,” to strike out 
“28” and insert 40,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 350. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including 
hair, safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and brass, copper, iron, steel, 
or other base metal pins, with heads of glass, e, or fusible enamel ; 
all the foregoing not plated with gold or silver, and not commonly 
known as jewelry, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Texas that it is the intention of the committee to ask that 
“40” be stricken out and that in lieu thereof “35” be inserted, 
so whatever he wants to say with reference to the rate he can 
say with the suggestion in mind that the committee desires to 
have the rate reduced to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘That modifies the situation to some extent, 
but I think the rate is still inexcusable. 

Mr. President, we now reach one of the superlative iniqui- 
ties of the Republican tariff bill, an increase of 100 per cent 
in the tariff tax on the ordinary, common safety pin, the first 
implement used by human beings as they alight upon this mortal 
shore, at once the symbol and the guard of infancy, necessary 
to rich and poor, to humble and to proud, whether palace or 
hovel house, the newborn glory of a babe. Why, Mr. President, 
as notice of this characteristic infamy reaches the multitudes 
of fresh arrivals on the stork express, the ery with which they 
greet the light of earth and time will deepen into a chorus of 
denunciation before which the Republican Party will retire in 
hopeless and disordered flight. More than this, it is proposed 
in the same paragraph to double the tariff charges on ordinary, 
common hairpins, so essential to every American woman, and 
on ordinary, common pins with which the mothers of the land 
use with their bonnets and their shawls. What fatuity possesses 
these 7,000,000-majority bloated men? Do they not know that 
once there was an Aldrich and a Payne who brooked the justice 
of the Almighty to keep their tariff State in Washington, and will 
they fail to profit by their fate? Mother's bonnet, auntie's 
shawl, baby’s safety pin laid under tribute to the money barons 
and the profiteers! 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! 


i The paragraph in question—paragraph 350—provides as fol- 
ows: 

Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including hair, safety, 
hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and brass, copper, iron, steel, or other 
base metal pins, with heads of gl paste, or fusible enamel Nun the 
‘oregoing not plated with gold or silyer and not commonly known as 

welry, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate adopted by the House was 28 per cent ad valorem, 

Under the low Democratic rate of 20 per cent ad valorem 
this industry has grown from a total domestic production valued 
at $2,713,782 in 1914 to $7,248,000 in 1919, while the value of 
competing imports was only $130,165. Imports in 1920 were 
valued at $161,142; in the first nine months of 1921, $156,175, 
while home production continued to supply almost the entire 


home market—even making some exportations. 


There is no reason for a higher duty than the moderate rate 
of the Democracy. 

I move to strike out “40” in the pending paragraph and to 
Insert in lieu thereof “35.” Has there been a vote taken on 
the motion to make the rate 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I will ask that a vote be taken first 
on the amendment of the Senator.from Utah, and then I will 
move to reduce the rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas must 
make his motion now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then, I move to insert “20” in lieu of 
40,“ and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. McLEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator from New Mexico wish to 
address himself to this paragraph? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to make a state- 
ment regarding conditions of the trade in the kind of products 
covered by the paragraph. 

Mr. McLEAN, I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is one of 
those paragraphs which are illustrative of the pending bill. Ac- 
cording to the information which we have, the production of 
common pins, hairpins, and safety pins in 1914 amounted to 
$2,713,792 worth, and in 1919 it was $7,248,000 worth. The 
imports of all pins covered by this paragraph amounted to 
$235,571 worth in 1914. That was prior to the World War. 
Subsequent to war, although business is becoming somewhat 
normal, as evidencing the deplorable condition in which the 
foreign manufacturers find themselves, the importations are 
much less than prior to the war. When the factories of Europe 
are trying to export all that they can, when they are trying to 
secure American dollars, when supposedly the cost of produc- 
tion isecheaper than ever in the history of the world, we find 
that the importations are much less than they were prior to the 
war. Those importations in 1918 amounted to $104,000—I 
give simply the round figures—in 1919 to $130,000; in 1920 to 
$161,000 ; in 1921 to $156,000. We were importing prior to the 
war $235,000 worth, and the value of those pins as produced in 
this country in 1919 was over $7,000,000. These importations 
are under existing law. They are infinitesimal in amount 
compared with the home production. Now, the Committee gn 
Finance proposes to increase the tax on these articles by 100 
per cent. 

I should like to learn from some Senator on the other side of 
the Chamber how he can justify any such proposal as that. 
The importations amount to only a fraction of 1 per cent of the 
domestic production; we produce over $7,000,000 worth of the 
commodities mentioned in that paragraph; wé are importing 
less than $200,000 worth of hairpins, safety pins, and all the 
other kinds of pins, and it is now proposed to increase the tariff 
duty by 100 per cent. 

Will some Senator on the other side of the Chamber arise 
and attempt to justify this proposition upon any principle of 
tariff legislation, whether propounded by Democrats or Repub- 
licans? Not a word has been said on the other side of the 
Chamber to justify this proposed rate. No one has risen and 
attempted to announce any principle which would justify this 
increase of 100 per cent tax upon those commodities which go 
into every home in the land. There is no competition of con- 
sequence. Then, why do Senators want to do this? 

There can be only one explanation, and that is that the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee who propose these increased 
duties are simply determined to raise the taxes on everything 
which the homes of this land consume. They are determined 
that where any amount of any commodity is coming into this 
country they are going to shut it out; that ther are going to 
increase the taxes so as to enabte the American producers to 
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increase their prices, to create monopolies in these commodities, 
to control prices, and thereby levy tribute upon every home in 
the land. If some Senator can justify this outrage, I trust he 
will rise from his seat and attempt to do so. 

Mr. President, these are times calling fer statesmanship. 
We have a great problem to solve. The farmers of the country 
who produce a surplus of their commodities must find a market 
abroad; the steel factories of the country, which have been de- 
pendent more and more upon finding a foreign market for their 
surplus products, want some method provided whereby they may 
Sell their wares; but take the bill as we have thus far consid- 
ered it and whenever there is anything that is being brought into 
this country Senators on the other side of the Chamber are 
raising the taxes so as to shut it out. 

I understand that there are Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber who profess to be in sympathy at least with the 
farmers of the country, and who profess to be in sympathy with 
the laborers of the country who are working in the factories. 
We have been building up an export trade for years. The Presi- 
dent of the United States only recently came. before the Congress 
and insisted that we should pass a ship subsidy bill in order to 
foster our export trade; but here comes the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and builds up this tariff wall, with the inevitable 
result of destroying our export trade. 

This may be a little item, but it is only one of the thousands 
of items in the bill. It is proposed to raise this duty 100 per 
cent, and yet not a Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
has attempted to justify doing so, but when the roll is called the 
Republican Members of the Senate will flock into the Chamber 
and follow their leader without asking why, without stopping to 
consider the effect upon the people of this country. 

Do Senators want to be mere puppets here in the hands of 
those who would increase the duty upon everything that comes 
into this country from abroad and even upon those things which 
do not come in here in any considerable quantity? 

Here we have a fair illustration: Seyen million dollars’ worth 
of these articles are produced in this country; the importations 
have been less than $200,000 worth; but it is now desired to 
raise the tax 100 per cent above the present law for the purpose 
of shutting out the $200,000 of importations and to enable the 
manufacturers in the country to control the prices and to charge 
what they will. 

I have spoken in this Chamber time and again upon various 
items of the bill. It does seem to me, with these stern facts 
staring us in the face, that sometimes Senators on the other 
side ðf the Chamber would feel that they are called upon to 
justify their action before the American people; but no Seuator 
has risen here to say one word in justification of this procedure. 
No word, in my judgment, can be said except that Republican 
Senators want absolutely to put a stone tariff wall around the 
United States in order to prevent any importations and at the 
sine time to prevent any exportations. 

In the first speech that was delivered on the floor of this 
Chamber by the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee he outlined this procedure, but I imagine it was not 
understood by the Senate or the country. He said that we 
wanted to build up these American industries. He said if the 
wheat farmer of the country could not find a market for his sur- 
plus, let him grow flax; and that is what we are told with 
respect to every industry in this land which produces a surplus. 
If the wheat grower can not find a market for his surplus, let 
him grow flax. If the cattle grower or the pork producer can 
not find a market for his meat product, let him grow flax; and 
so with the cotton grower, who must find a market abroad for 
60 per cent of his produce. 

If he can not find that market, let him grow flax; and so with 
the producer of copper, who must export 60 per cent of his com- 
modity. If he can not find a market for it abroad, let him grow 
flax. That is the message which the Senate will send to the 
producers of this country; and so to the steel producers, who 
manufacture a surplus of their commodities, and steel products 
have been exported at the rate of about a billion dollars a year: 
If you can not find a market abroad for that, step producing 
steel and go to raising flax. 

That is the message you send to the people of this country. 
Looking at this bill as a whole, you are proposing absolutely to 
pees the market for any surplus which we may produce. It 
undertakes to deal with financial conditions in this country it 


will consider the various factors entering into the situation. 


We have two extraordinary problems with which to deal. We 
have the question of competition from abroad; we have the 
question of finding a market abroad for our surplus products. | 
‘The Finance Committee attempts to deal with one only. It 
ignores the ether great problem of finding a market for the sur- 


that when the great Finance Committee of this body | 


plus products of this country; and how anybody on the other 
side of the Chamber who pretends to be in sympathy with the 
producer of farm products, who pretends to be in sympathy with 
anybody who produces a surplus of any product, can vote for 
these measures is beyond my comprehension. 

You are deliberately destroying the market for these surplus 
products of the country. It is as much your duty to legislate 
for the producers who have a surplus of commodities in this 
country as it is to legislate for those who would seek to control 
absolutely the American market. Do you want to say to the 
surplus producers of this country that they are of no concern to 
you? That is what you are saying by this bill. 

The wheat growers of Minnesota, of North Dakota, of Kansas, 
of Nebraska, of New Mexico, of Oklahoma, of Texas, of Ohio, 
of Illinois, are going to have something to say to you when 
the reckoning day comes. They are going to tell you that you 
have deliberately destroyed their market—that you did not 
care for them. They constitute about 50 per cent of the people 
of this Republic. Upon their prosperity depends the prosperity 
of the land; but you deliberately destroy their prosperity. You 
say to the wheat grower: We do not care whether you find a 
market or not.“ You say the same thing to the pork producer, 
to the cattle raiser, to the cotton grower, and to the hundreds 
and thousands of other industries which produce a surplus to 
send abroad: “ We do not care whether you find a market or 
not, but we are determined that the producers of pins shall 
have a complete monopoly of the American market.” 

The producers of cottonseed oil have felt the heavy weight of 
what has been done. You have closed the markets of Italy for 
25,000,000 gallons of cottonseed oil per annum, and you are 
doing nothing to find another market to take their place. 

I hope that some of you will ponder-on what you are doing. 
Yeu are dealing with only half the problem, and in this case 
you are complacently following blind leadership. Out of a 
domestic production of over $7,000,000, with importations of 
less than $200,000, you raise this rate 100 per cent in order to 
shut out the infinitesimal amount which is being brought into 
this country. 

That little amount will not affect your American prices, but 
it will find a market for a few bushels of wheat, a market for 
a few pounds of meat, a market for a few pounds of copper, 
and a market fora few pounds of cotton. 

But you de not stop to consider these things. You are deal- 
ing with only one side of the question. I know that you love 
your country; but, if you do, I ask you not to sell your country 
for a little profit to be made by these few manufacturing con- 
cerns. Ido not want you to levy tribute upon the great masses 
of this country and turn the money over to a few concerns 
who may make a few more pins. 

Mr. President, in my judgment this procedure can not be 
justified. If there is any justification, it ought to be forth- 
coming. 8 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from New Mexico when he remarks that the proceedings to 
wich we have been listening for the last half hour can not be 
justitied. If the Senator had taken the trouble to investigate 
this question, he would have realized that the rate in the bill 
as recommended by the Finance Committee will not begin to 
cover the difference in the labor cost of producing these articles 
here and in foreign countries. 

I wonder if the Senator from New Mexico is willing to grant 
a rate that would equalize the difference in labor cost in these 
articles, and I will ask him that question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I submit that the 
Senator from Connecticut does not know the difference. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Let us assume that somebody knows; can we 
also assume that the Senator from New Mexico knows whether 
he is willing to grant a rate that will equalize the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad? If he does, I should like to have 
him answer my question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state that 
Since we began the consideration of this question I have never 
preposed any rate which under normal conditions would not do 
just what the Senator from Connecticut suggests. We have 
abnormal temporary conditions in one or two countries in the 
world; but you can not by this bill, which is to remain in effect 
for some years to come—or, rather, which the opposite side of 
the Chamber hopes will remain in effect for some years to 
come—foresee what the conditions are going to be. I wish to 
suggest te the distinguished Senator from Connecticut, how- 
ever, that the old adage is that The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.“ Here we are, three and a half years after the war. 
if there is any nation on earth which can produce these things 
cheaper than the United States, plus the present tariff duty, 
why de they not come in here? 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I yielded the floor hoping that 
the Senator from New Mexico would answer my question as to 
whether or not®he believes in a protective tariff that would 
equal the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, 
He has not answered my question, and therefore I hope that 
he will surrender the floor to me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will do that. 

Mr, McLEAN. I did not anticipate that the Senator would 
answer the question. He says, “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,’ and that is true. I think the fact that in the 
last 61 years the Democratic Party has had full power in this 
Government 8 years comes pretty near demonstrating the fact 
that the American people know that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. In every single instance when we have 
revised the tariff the opposition has had filibusterers—perhaps 
not with the ability of the Senator from New Mexico, because 
I think he is unsurpassed in that line, but they have done 
E well—and up to date apparently the American people 

ave preferred to base their judgment upon existing conditions 
and facts and necessities rather than the declamations of the 
gentlemen who under no circumstances believe in a protective 
tariff, and have so announced in their platform year after year. 

Mr. President, I will undertake to indicate to the Senator 
from New Mexico in a sentence the reason why the Finance 
Committee recommended this rate on these articles. It is a 
low rate, much lower than the House rate. 

We have the result of the investigation made by experts, dis- 
interested, chosen for that purpose, who spent three months 
in the task, and, I think, brought to the Finance Committee in- 
formation which no other committee has had in the history of 
this country when it has undertaken to revise the tariff. This 
committee reports with regard to these articles. First let us 
take hairpins. In England the foreign value by the bundle, 
which seems to be the unit, is 3 cents; in this country it is 
something above 8 cents. If we gave the rate of duty to which 
this article is entitled, we would have to exceed 75 per cent cer- 
tainly, because the rate required to equalize the difference in 
the selling price is 115 per cent. 

Now we come to safety pins. In Germany, by the gross, the 
price is 3 cents; in this country the selling price is 32 cents. 
Subtracting a reasonable profit, we find we would have to give 
this article a rate above 500 per cent. The importations are 
constant, and they are increasing, as the latest information 
bears conclusive evidence. 

The domestic competition in this article is so fierce that my 
impression is the exporter would have to level his price to the 
competitive price here, and probably all we would get would 
be a revenue duty. 

I want to call attention to just one paragraph in the testi- 
mony taken in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on this bill. This, to be sure, is in a brief submitted by 
an American manufacturer, and for.that reason I assume it will 
be discredited by the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

They have taken the ground from the start, apparently, that 
anybody who is in business in this country, and who makes a 
profit, is to be criticized sharply, if not thoroughly discredited, 
when he comes before a committee asking for a reasonable pro- 
tection. The foreign producer, no matter whether it is a com- 
plete monopoly or not, must be given the benefit of the doubt in 
every instance. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will allow me to read one 
paragraph before he interrupts, I shall be glad to yield to him 
then. This witness testified as follows: 


Wire hairpins are included under Schedule C, paragraph 158, in 
which are included many items that we do not manufacture or know 
anything about. The wire-hairpin industry is not of large importance 
from a standpoint of dollars and cents. The number of people em- 

loyed is approximately 500, of which about 80 per cent are women and 

O per cent are men. The competition with forei manufacturers in 
— line was so keen, even under the Dingley or Payne tariff of 35 per 
cent 


That is the rate Which we propose to give here. I continue 


reading 


that it was with much difficulty that the machinery then owned in this 
coun was kept fairly well employed. After the duty was reduced 
in 1913 to 20 per cent, the output of American-made wire hairpins 
commenced rapidly to fall off, and had it not been for the war condi- 


tions, which prevented er importations, the manufacturers of wire 
8 an fhis country would have had to close their plants long 
ore this, 


The wire-hairpin industry is now on the verge of facing the above- 
stated condition, unless immediate relief is granted by a return to the 
Dingley or Payne duties of 35 per cent on this particular item. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the data which the committee 
has secured with regard to these articles authorized rates ex- 
tending anywhere from 75 to 125 per cent, if we are to equalize 


the difference in the production costs, it does seem to me that 
we should not occupy any more time in discussing the proposal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], commenting upon the testimony given before 
the tariff committee by interested parties, forgets the rule 
which applies in a civil or a criminal case in court. The court 
naturally wants to know what interest the witness has in the 
case which is to be tried, and the court will take into consid- 
eration the interest the witness has in considering just what 
weight should be given to his testimony. 

The Senator, it seems to me, would have the Senate lose 
sight of that principle. The witnesses to whom he refers were 
down here testifying about things that will put money into their 
pockets and take money out of the pockets of the American 
people. The consumers of this country are not here, nor were 
they permitted to testify against the testimony produced by 
these interested witnesses, and the Senator from Connecticut 
would have us accept the testimony of those witnesses simply 
because they are American citizens. How much weight will he 
give to the position of American citizens who protest by the 
hundreds and the thousands and the millions against the 
schedules listed in this bill? 

The Senator asks if the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], the able and distinguished Senator who has fought so 
faithfully to protect the great army of American consumers, is 
willing to accept the proposition of figuring into a tariff bill 
the difference between the cost of production here and the cost 
əf production abroad. 

The Senator from Connecticut does not even intimate in his 
argument the watered stock put into the calculations by these 
specially favored American manufacturers. For instance, when 
he has invested only $50,000 in the industry he capitalizes his 
stock at a half million, and counts the cost of production on that 
much money invested, and he has falsified the record to the 
extent of $450,000. No American citizen should be compelled 
to pay tariff taxes upon such a thieving basis. We want the 
cost of production figured upon an honest basis. I do not intend 
at all to reflect upon the Senator from Connecticut, or to inti- 
mate that he would do such a thing, but I am suggesting what 
some do who ask that the cost of production be figured upon 
this basis. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator. e 

Mr. McLEAN. These rates are based on the difference in 
cost of labor, and still they are not adequate, if the Reynolds 
report is correct; and the gentlemen who secured this report 
were all disinterested parties. 

I understood the Senator from Alabama to say night before 
last, and perhaps the night before that, and I am not sure he 
did not say it the night preceding the one I last mentioned, 
when the subject of graphite was up, that he was willing that 
the poor laborer in this country should have a wage which 
would equalize the difference in the cost to the American and to 
his competitor abroad. . 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not intend that the Senator 
shall get away from the issue here. The situation I presented 
was that of a closed industry in America, dying on the hands 
of the Republican Party, and where a foreign graphite indus- 
try had taken charge of the American market and was pouring 
its graphite into our country by the thousands of tons, and the 
Government not deriving one cent of revenue from such traffic. 
In that case the interest of American industry and American 
labor both justified my contention for a tariff for revenue. 

I want to say to the Senator on this other proposition just 
this: He suggests the difference between the cost of labor here 
and abroad. They have not such labor-saving devices as we 
haye. We have machinery which puts thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of men out of employment, and those machines 
operate each day, and you have to consider them in counting the 
cost of production. We have eliminated in many of these big 
plants hundreds and thousands of laboring men who by their 
daily toil provided for their families. The Senator would 
forget all that in his calculations. But let us get back to the 
issue. It frequently happens that with these labor-saving de- 
vices one man operating a machine will do the work formerly 
done by 25 or 30 men. 

I do not intend that they shall figure in the watered stock, 
and they do figure it in, and then calculate all of that into the 
situation, and say, “The cost of production over there is so 
much and the cost over here is so much, therefore we will tax 
the American consumer to give Us a profit on imaginary stock.” 
The consumer comes up and says, You taxed me and I have 
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not had a hearing. I did not even know you were going to do 
it. You never summoned me to your committee hearing, I am 
a consumer of cement, I am a consumer of salt, I am a con- 
sumer of potash. I am a consumer of hundreds and thousands 
of things you have in this bill, and you have raised the tax on 
all of them without giving me a hearing.” 

Talk about taxation without representation. The Democrats 
in the Senate, with a few Republicans joining them, are fighting 
this thing, and the leaders stand up over there each day and 
criticize and scold us for trying to make you give enough of 
the facts to the Senate and the country so the people will know 
what you are doing here. 

The Senator from Connecticut seems to forget there is any- 
body in this country except certain favored manufacturers, and 
seenie to think they ought to have a license to pillage and 
plunder the American people through high protective tariff 
taxes. 

I denounce such a system. What about the American con- 
sumer? What about the man and the woman who work out 
yonder, far removed from your favored manufacturing estab- 
lishment? You do not consult them about how far their means 
will go in purchasing the common necessities of life. But the 
manufacturing magnate comes down here and says: “I would 
like to have this schedule increased so much and that one so 
much. That will bring to me so many thousand dollars and I 
will be very grateful. I am a good contributor to the campaign 
fund of the Republican Party. I would like to have some con- 
sideration now. I was told when you were candidates in 1920 
that my wishes would be recognized, respected, and responded 
to, and I am here now to present my claims. I would like to 
have these things put in.” 

When I read the bill that you have written, with 4,000 items 
in it, I said: How well they have responded to his wishes. 
Four thousand manufacturers would tax the American con- 
sumers, 100,000,000 strong, and make them pay tribute money 
to their concerns. I do not wonder that they support the Repub- 
lican Party. I do not wonder that they contribute liberally to 
your campaign fund. But what will the 100,000,000 of people do 
at the coming election? What will these men and women do 
who can walk up and deposit their will in the ark of the cove- 
nant in our civic affairs, the ballot box of America? 

You know what a man does when he selects an agent. He 
selects an agent to do a certain thing, to look after his interests. 
When he goes to perform that duty and fails, what does the 
man do who sent him as his agent? He discharges him. Sup- 
pose that agent violates his trust and serves another man’s pur- 
pose and interest, instead of the purpose and interest of the 
man who sent him as his agent. What does he do? He dis- 
charges him. What are the American people going to do with 
you? They sent you here not to write a robber tariff bill in 
these distressing times, when millions and millions of people are 
hard pressed to buy the actual necessities of life. 

What do you suppose they are going to do to you in the fall 
election? They sent you here to look out for the common weal. 
They sent you here to represent the American masses. They 
sent you here to do that which was for the highest and best 
interest of the country. They tind you in this temple at the 
Capitol, this historic legislative hall, writing a tariff measure 
that benefits nobody but four thgusand and more trusts and 
combines in America. What are they going to do to you? 
Unless all signs fail, they are going to do to you what Jesus 
did to those who tried to pervert the temple at ‘Jerusalem from 
the purpose for which it was created. They are going to drive 
you out. That is what they should do. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned heretofore that you put a 
tax on table salt and every other kind of salt. I want to get 
that into the head of every American citizen, that this Repub- 
lican Senate has raised the price of salt by a tax of 40 cents a 
sack, $4 for every 10 sacks used in the United States. 

I heard the distinguished senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
OCumacmys], an able man, protesting to-day against your tax on 
cement, but, among other things, I understood him to say that 
he did not think the tariff on cement would affect the price out 
in Nebraska and the other States in the interior. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think there is another Senator in this body who 
would contend that that is the correct position, unless it be 
those who advocate it on the other side of the Chamber. 

The idea of placing a tax on cement that comes into the United 
States, not affecting the whole American people who buy cement, 
is utterly ridiculous. What will happen when it goes out to the 
people that you have placed a tax on cement? I will tell you 
what will happen. Every man who already has cement on hand 
that he bought at a low price, and every man who buys it later, 
when the consumer comes in and says: “I want a sack of ce- 
ment,” will say to him: “ You know the price has gone up.” 
Why is that?” They have put a tax on it. The Republicans 


have put a tariff tax on cement and the price has advanced.” 
The seller will take advantage of that tax. They want the excuse 
to raise their price, and they raise it, and the consumer pays 
every tax, and every suggestion that will raise a tax is laid 
upon him and taken from him over the counter. Everybody 
knows that who knows anything. So you have raised the tax 
on cement. 

Not only that—I do not know where you Republicans are 
going to stop—but you have a tax on horseshoes and on horseshoe 
nails. Think of that, Mr. President. The good old family horse, 
pulling and tugging away under a Republican administration, 
trying to belp provide a livelihood, wears his hoofs out to the 
hair, and the owner suggests: I had better go down and have 
him shod.” When he goes to buy his nails and shoes they tell 
him the price has been raised because the Republicans have put 
a tariff tax on horseshoe nails and shoes. Then he says: Well, 
I can not use him. I am not able to buy shoes and nails. I will 
turn him out in the pasture. I want to buy some wire fence to 
put around the pasture where he can graze on the grass. 

They tell him that the Republicans have put a tax on wire 
fencing, and the farmer is at his row's end under the tax- 
gouging process of the Republican Party. 

If the farmers knew just what you were doing here, if they 
could hear such an eloquent speech as was made to-night by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], plead- 
ing for those 4,000 people who want to tax the whole American 
people for the purpose of increasing their profits and their 
fortunes, they would say, “The Republican Party has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

Mr. President, they exhibit impatience at those of us on this 
side and those few on the other side of the Chamber whe dare 
to oppose the hog combine, They do not even treat them 
courteously. They make it hard for them in every way they 
ean. Of course, they know that the time-honored Democratic 
Party has never yet lowered her arms in battling for the cause 
of the people, has never yet bowed the knee to predatory inter- 

ests. They know that their criticisms will fall on deaf ears over 
here. We are crusaders in the cause of the people. But for 
our kind the Republic would perish. 

Think of the doctrine announced to-night by the Senator 
from Connecticut, figuring only in the interests of the men who 
manufacture, 4,000 and more of them, whose items are in this > 
bill. The whole American people marching, in an attempt to 
get back upon the road of pregress and prosperity, along which 
they used to march under Democratic rule, are halted, while 
4,000 captains of industry lift the black flag with skull and 
crossbones on it and say, “We are going to tax you and in- 
erease our fortunes before you proceed further.” 

The question is, Will the American people submit to such a 
process of pillage and plunder? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] to 
the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., On page 71, line 2, strike out of 
the committee amendment the numerals “40” and insert in 
lieu thereof the numerals 20,“ so as to read “20 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kryrs’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Keyes], who is absent on account of illness, au- 
thorizes me to announce that if he were present he would 
vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement of the transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
to the Junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], I 
vote nay.’ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN ] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 


vote “ yea. 
The roll call was concluded. * 
Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as heretofore 


with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Rawson] and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pack] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittinacHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben! with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrts] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAZTS J. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 89, as follows: 


YEAS—138. 
Ashurst Heflin- She: Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Simmons 
Harris La Follette Smith 
Harrison Overman Swanson 

NAYS—39, 
Ball Hale McKinley Ransdel 
Brandegee Johuson G n Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, Wash, McNary Smoot 
Calder Kellogg oses Spencer 
Capper Kendrick New Si p 
Cummins Ladd Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Lenreot die Townsend 
Elkins ge Pepper Wadsworth 
Frust MeCormick Phipps Warren 
France McCumber Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—4. y 

Borah Fletcher Nelson Shields 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry Norbeck Stanley 
Caraway Glass Norris Trammell 
Colt Goodi Owen Underwood 
Crow Harrel Pa Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Keyes Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Kin Rawson Weller 
Edge McKellar Reed Williams 
Fernald Myers Robinson Willis 


So Mr. SHEPPARD'S amendment to the amendment reported by 
the committee was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its business for this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
‘hears ‘none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, SMOOT. On line 2, page 71, I move to strike out “40” 
and insert “85.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 71, line 2, before the 
words “per cent” it is proposed to strike out “40” and in- 
sert 35.“ 2 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that makes 42 amendments 
we have disposed of to-day. I desire to show my appreciation 
of the courtesy of those who have allowed us to dispose of so 
many amendments by not asking them to remain in session 
longer to-night. A short executive session is desired, however, 
and, therefore, I take the opportunity to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

PITTSBURGH (PA,) STORAGE SUPPLY DEPOT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10925) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to sell real property known as 
the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to sell at either public or private e, upon terms and con- 
ditions deemed advisable him, the land and improvements thereon 
erected, situated in the city of Pittsburg State_of Pennsylvania 
lying between Thirty-ninth Street, Fortieth Street, Butler Street, and 
the Allegheny River in said city, comprising an area of 9 
192 acres, and also a certain parcel of land in said “ity © ee 

ease- 


‘located at the northwest corner of Geneva Street a 
Street, comprising approximately one-half acre 
ments and rights of way leading thereto, afl o 
‘is generally Known as the Pittsburgh Storage 

œo sell the same as a whole or in parcels, 


mien aati property 
which -sa T 

Supply Depot. and 
as tary of War 


may N 


States ane in its ents neces- 


. the proceeds of such sale, after 
deducting the necessary ex connected therewith, shall be de- 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of miscel- 
aneous receipts. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being, under the previous order, until to-morrow morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 25 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate, under the order previonsly entered, took a re- 
cess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 27, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Berecutive nominations received by the Senate May 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER or Ponte MONEYS. 

Harmon Hayward Schwoob, of Wyoming, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Lander, Wyo., vice William H. Edley, term 
expired. Nominated under date of May 8, 1922, and confirmed 
May 11, 1922, as Hayward H. Sehwoob.” 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

George C, Jackman, of Michigan, to be register of the land 
office at Marquette, Mich., effective upon completion of con- 
solidation under the act of October 28, 1921. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


The following-named midshipmen to be second lientenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 3d day of June, 1921: 


Frederick Wagner Biehl. Clayton Charles Jerome. 
Frank Burroughs Birthright. Emery Ellsworth Larson. 
Charles Campbell Brown. James Marshall McHugh. 
Raymond Paul Coffman. Lyman Gano Miller. 

Pierson Ellsworth Conradt. William Montgomery Mitchell. 
Charles Frederick Crisp. William Willard Orr. 

Rupert Riley Deese. George Joseph O'Shea. 

Ralph Birchard DeWitt. Eugene Hayden Price. 

John Curling Donehoo, jr. James Profit Riseley. 

Harry Edward Dunkelberger. Robert Louis Skidmore. 


Ralph Edward Forsyth. 
Richard James Godin. 
Howard Reid Huff. 


Edward Dickinson Taylor. 
John Buxton Weaver. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Francis C. Harvey to be postmaster at Rivera, Calif. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Herman ©. Lewis to be postmaster at Artesia, Calif., in 
place of W. E. Perry, resigned. t 
Cynthia P. Griffith to be postmaster at Wheatland, Calif., in 
place of A. G. Griffith, deceased. 
GEORGIA. 
Wiliam D. Lynn to be postmaster at Collins, Ga. 
became presidential January 1, 1920. 
Jett M. Potts to be postmaster at West Point, Ga., in place 
a = P. Dixon. Incumbent’s -commission expired March 21, 
1922. 


Office 


INDIANA, 

William J. DeVerter to be postmaster at Cayuga, Ind., in 
Place of G. T. Ritter. Incumbent's commission expired May 
25, 1922. 

KANSAS. 

Harry R. Markham to be postmaster at Alton, Kans., in place 
of J. C. Cordill, resigned. 

MAINE. 

Cynthia R. Clement to be postmaster at Seal Harbor, Me., 
in place of F. H. Macomber, deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 

William Florian to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Mich. 

Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Ellen V. Montgomery to be postmaster at Potts Camp, Miss., 
in place of M. L. Hancock. Incumbent's comfnission expired 
January 24, 1922. 


MISSOURI. 
George Thayer to be postmaster at Flemington, Mo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1922. t 
Paul V. Martin to be postmaster at Sarcoxie, Mo., in place 


| of C. L. Wilson, deceased. 


1922. 


NEBRASKA, 


Andrew E. Stanley to be postmaster at Loomis, Nebr. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Mamie L. Reams to be postmaster at Naponee, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
NEW MEXICO, 


John H. Doyle, jr., to be postmaster at Mountainair, N. Mex., 
in place of J. A. Beal, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Matilda M. Hodapp to be postmaster at Spotswood, N. J. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 


NEW YORK. 


Clarence M. Herrington to be postmaster at Johnsonyille, 
N. V. Office became presidential vlog ad 1, 1922, 

Frederick Theall to be postmaster at Hartsdale, N. Y., in place 
of Frederick Theall. Incumbents commission expired April 6, 
1922. 

Fannie E. Rooney to be postmaster at Schroon Lake, N. V., in 
place of C. A. Lockwood, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


Orin R. York to be postmaster at High Point, N. C., in place 

of J. J. Farriss, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

William H. Scholl to be postmaster at Hellertown, Pa., in 
place of F. C. Harwi, resigned. 

Leon M. Cobb to be postmaster at Mount Pocono, Pa., in 
pikes ot — 5 Carter, Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 


Office 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
George F. Wilson to be postmaster at Darlington, S. C., in 
place of C. W. Milling, deceased. 
TENNESSEE. 
John B. Elliott to be postmaster at Athens, Tenn., in place of 
©. M. Reed, removed. 
TEXAS. 


Charley R. Jamison to be postmaster at Boyd, Tex. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Fred C. Davis to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 
VIRGINIA, 


Annie G. Davey to be postmaster at Evington, Va. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Missouri S. Harmon to be postmaster at Melfa, Va, Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Mollie H. Gettle to be postmaster at Rustburg, Va. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1920. 

Miriam S. Yates to be postmaster at Brookneal, Va., in place 
o J. R. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

Rufus P. Custis to be postmaster at Eastville, Va., in place 
5 15 2 Nottingham. Incumbent's commission expired January 

4. 1922. 

Ethel V. Vaughan to be postmaster at Timberville, Va., in 
piaco or E. V. Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1922. 


Office 


WISCONSIN. 


George S. Eklund to be postmaster at Gillett, Wis., in place 
A ee Melchior. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
John A. Haddow to be postmaster at River Falls, Wis., in 
place of F. X. Knobel, resigned. 
WYOMING. 
Ralph R. Long to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in place of 
E. H. Schrick, resigned. 


> CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Harmon Hayward Schwoob to be receiver of public moneys at 
Lander, Wyo. 
Posr MASTERS. 
MINNESOTA, 
Jason Weatherhead, Ada. 
Ernest W. Nobbs, Bellingham, 
William Perbix, Hopkins. 
Hans C. Pedersen, Ruthton. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Edgar D. Chapman, Coffeeville. 
Tra I. Massey, Ethel. 
Herbert B. Miller, Gloster. P 
Herbert O. Roberts, Holly Springs. 
Earl E. Royals, Mize. 
Joseph R. Weathersby, Taylorsville. 
James S. Andrews, Vosburg. . 
MISSOURI. 
Jessie F. Huff, Des Arc. 
Berry Crow, Licking. 
MONTANA. 
Dakota L. Martin, Oswego. 
Burr A. Davison, Roundup. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alex L. Carlier, Point Marion. 
Charles H. Myers, Wrightsville. 
WASHINGTON. 
Sylvester G. Buell, Arlington. 
Charles O. Merideth, Kent. 
Jacob Vercler, Opportunity. 
WISCONSIN. 
Nora G. Egan, Highland. 5 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, May 26, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, Thy testimonies are wonderful and Thy mercy 
endureth forever. Thy infinite abundance transcends all human 
thought and human need. We thank Thee for such bountiful 
provisions which are bestowed with all tenderness and ministra- 
tion of life. Graciously help us to understand all problems 
which are uppermost in the minds of the people. In all our 
service may nothing be omitted that will build up the great and 
traditional institutions of our Republic. To the frail, magnify 
Thy strength; to the erring, turn Thy eye of pity and compas- 
sion; and with us all may weakness go and strength come. At 
the close of the day, when we sit alone with our thoughts, grant 
us great peace. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. ; 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE, ° 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a, 
question of privilege and desire to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think it is in order on 
Calendar Wednesday ? - 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think it is entirely in 
order to rise to a question of privilege at any time. It happens 
to be Friday, and the order making it Calendar Wednesday 
would not make it impossible for anyone to rise to a question of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not certain whether it is in 
order or not. If it is an urgency, the Chair would not raise the 
question. The Chair would suggest that if the gentleman will 
wait until to-morrow it would avoid the question of Calendar 
Wednesday. The Chair might rule it out on that ground. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the Chair 
that it is purely a matter of whether or not a Member may 
rise in his place and raise this question of privilege, and I 
should not desire to delay the matter until to-morrow, because 
I think it is a matter that ought to be presented to the House 
at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will point out to the gentleman 
that if he waited until to-morrow he would avoid the question 
of Calendar Wednesday. * 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I desire also to advise 
the Speaker that if I did not raise the question to-day the en- 
tire parliamentary situation might possibly change because of 
a reconsideration of the rule by the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he is rising to a question of personal privilege or a 
question of privileges affecting the House 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gentle- 
man that it is a question of privileges affecting the House. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 11, 1922, there was introduced in the 
House House Resolution 323 by the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Wooprurr], and as that resolution will have great bear- 
ing on the question of privilege I would like to haye it read 
by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is familiar with it. The gentle- 
man can have it printed. The Chair does not think it neces- 
sary to take up the time with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed. 

The SPEAKXR. Without objection it will be printed. 

There was no objection. 

The following is the resolution referred to: 

House Resolution 323. 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, directed to appoint from the membership of this House a 
select committee of 15 Members for the Sixty-seventh Congress, and 
which said committee is hereby authorized to fully investigate all con- 
tracts and expenditures made by the War Department, or under its 
directions, the Navy Department, or under its ections, and the Alien 
Property Custodian, or under his direction, during and since the late 
war with Germany, and the settlement of any of such contracts by any 
officer or a t or department of the Government, and to investigate 
the criminal and civil prosecution, or lack of prosecution, of any or all 
of the claims of the Government arising out of such contracts, or the 
settlement thereof, by the Attorney poner tbe Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the* Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, and in 
addition to the powers herein conferred shall have the same powers 
and authority as are now conferred by the rules of this Flouse upon 
the standing Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. Said 
committee is hereby authorized to send for persons and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, to take testimony, to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House and Boring ax recess which may occur during its 
Sessions, and may meet at such p as said committee deems advis- 
able, Said committee is also hereby authorized and empowered to ap- 
point such subcommittees as it may deem advisable, and such subcom- 
mittees, when so appointed, are hereby authorized to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths and take testimony, and to meet at 
such times and pecs as said committee shall from time to time direct. 

Resolved further, That said select committee shall report to the 
House, in one or more reports, as it may deem advisable, the result 
of oe investigations, with such recommendations as it may care to 
make. 

Resolved further, That the Speaker of the House is hereby authorized 
to issue subpenas to witnesses, upon the request. of said committee or 
vere ANd oh arog cent thereof, during any recess of Congress during the 
sessions. 

Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be dl 
rected to serve all subp@nas and other process put into his hands by 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. Speaker, that resolu- 
tion was sent to the Rules Committee, and on May 3 of this 
year it was ordered to be reported out by the Rules Committee 
on a motion which I made that the chairman of the committee 
be instructed to bring it before the House at the earliest possible 
moment. - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, no such language 
was contained in the motion. I think the gentleman should state 
that. The only motion was that the resolution should be re- 
ported out. There was not anything stated to us as to whem it 
should be reported out; nothing of that kind. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gentle- 
man, who, I know, desires to be accurate, that I made the mo- 
tion myself, and perhaps he may not have clearly understood 
what I said, and I do not know what the minutes may show, 
I am talking from my own personal recollection, and I feel as 
confident that I made that statement as the gentleman is that 
he did not hear it. There will be no question of veracity 
Involved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must say, of course, that it is 
not in order to repeat what occurs in the committee, The 
records of the committee will show what occurred. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota, I will say to the Speaker 
that the precedent on which I am relying, and which is abso- 
lutely in point, is a case wherein the same question was raised, 
and the Speaker at that time—Speaker Reed—permitted the 
Member of the House who stated the question of privilege to 
state the facts. Otherwise there was nothing on which the 
Speaker could rule. 

In any event, this Resolution 323 was ordered to be reported 
by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order before 
any other discussion is indulged in that the gentleman should 
state the question of privilege involving the rights of the House. 
What is the question the gentleman is raising? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that I think the Speaker understands full 
well what I am trying to present, and he has not raised any 
question but that I am coming to it in proper order. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all right; but the Speaker is not the 
only one involved. There are others involved. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Of cotrse, every Member of 
Congress is. interested. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to ask that 
the gentleman proceed in the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say that I am com- 
ing to the point now. 

This resolution was not reported by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, but it has been resting in his pocket since 
May 3, and it is very evident there is no intention on the part 
of the chairman of the Rules Committee to report it. I do not 
question the motive of the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
I will say that if this statement is out of order, I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will not make a point of order, 
I know that the chairman of the Rules Committee is just as 
anxious as any citizen of the United States to see that anyone 
who wrongfully took money from the Government on war 
contracts. during the late war should be prosecuted. 

Mr. MONDRLL. Mr. Speaker, I must make the point of 
order that the gentleman address himself to the question of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is, of course, 
correct. The gentleman is right in insisting that the gentleman 
from South Dakota shall address himself to the question of 
privilege. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest that a great deal of conversation 
and argument might be made on general questions and prob- 
lems, but the case before the House is a question of privi- 
lege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am very sorry that the 
gentleman from. Wyoming will not allow me to give my high 
opinion of the integrity and statesmanship of the gentleman 
from Kansas, the chairman of the Rules Committee. It is not 
my fault if I am not allowed to do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not within the province of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota to do so. We all know the high 
character and statesmanship of the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. Campser.y]. That has not been questioned by anyone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And ought to be stated 
at all times. In any event, this resolution was never reported 
to the House, but is still quietly resting and reposing in the 
pocket of the chairman of the Rules Committee, 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question in that particular? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr, GARNER. I did not understand how the gentleman 
comes to the conclusion that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] is such a great statesman, when he says he has still 
got the rule in his pocket; [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the gentle- 
man that he wishes the debate to be confined to the point of 
order. s 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The question of privilege, 
Mr. Speaker, is this: Whenever a resolution is ordered reported 
by a committee of the House, and that committee has spoken, 
the House is entitled to have the action of that committee trans- 
lated tutu action and the report of the committee given to the 
House. If that were not true, Mr. Speaker, to use this illustra- 
tion, suppose, for instance, the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce should by practically a unanimous vote 
report a bill repealing the Esch-Cummins law, and then suppose 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce should refuse to report that out, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes. that. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. That would impede the 
business of the House. This is impeding the business of the 
House. A case identical with this came before the House on 
January 23, 1891. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read that decision and is 
perfectly familiar with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I say to the Speaker 
that while undoubtedly the Chair is familiar with this case, be- 
cause I discussed it with the House parliamentarian some time 
ago, the membership of the House is not. It might come to the 
point where an appeal might be taken from the decision of the 
Chair, and the House, when it passes upon the question, should: 
be familiar with the facts in this case and the prior decision of 
the Speaker of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This identical case came 
up, I say, on January 23, 1891, when a resolution came up to 
investigate the Commissioner of Pensions for fraud in real 
estate deals in the District of Columbia, and the committee to 
which it was referred decided that that resolution of investiga- 
tion should be reported to the House. The chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Morrill, claimed that he had filed the report, 
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but it could never be found, and Mr. Cooper of Indiana rose and 
made the identical motion I make to-day and raised this same 
question of privilege. There was a good deal of debate pro and 
con. A Member of this House, William McKinley, jr., of Ohio, 
made the same point of order that is to-day made by the gen- 
tlemun from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa}. At that time Speaker 
Reed was Speaker of the House, and he made the following rul- 
ing. He said: 

The statement made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cooper] = 
that a committee of this House adopted a resolution to report, for 
reference by the House under the twenty-second rule, resolutions — — 


had been referred to that committee in regular order. He states that a 
considerable length of ge toe has eet eig 8 ne that action was taken by 


the committee to which lution was he 
claims that this is a question o pn rivilege, involving the rights of the 
House and its method ot doing bus Chair thinks it is plainly 


so; that, the committee having ordered ai pont of that kind, it should 
have been made in a reasonable time, and t the House has a right 
to make inquiry into the matter and to decide what ought to pe done 
under the cumstances. 

'Fhat is exactly this situation. It bas been stated by the ma- 
jority leader—it was so stated yesterday and the day before— 
that the House is very soon going to have three-day recesses. 
If the question of the adoption of this resolution is to come 
before the House it must come now. If it is postponed even for 
a few days it will mean the membership of the House will never 
have an opportunity to vote upon it. Therefore the construction 
of the word “ reasonable,” which is the only point upon which 
the postponement of this resolution can be based—an interpreta- 
tion of that—is that it must be immediately brought to the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A point that bears, it seems to me, 
strictly upon the question that we have here is that recently the 
matter of this resolution was brought before the House by some 
interrogation of the chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules gave the House to 
understand that he did not propose to report the resolution. 

The question was put to him as to whether he intended to 
report the resolution, and he indicated reasons why he did not 
think it desirable, and then when the question was further 
asked as to whether it was his right to decline to report the 
resolution, he said he was answerable only to his com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, And to the majority of the 
House, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No, sir; simply answerable to his 
committee, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think the record will show 
otherwise. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. The record is here. The 
gentleman has declined in substance to report, and, in fact, 
bas said that he did not intend to report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think that question can 
be settled very easily. The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules is here. He can say in one moment whether or not he 
intends to report it. By silence he can convey the idea that 
he never does intend to report it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
one question. Is this the earliest rule that is now in the hands 
of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know how many 
rules, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
has in his pocket. I am not saying that in any spirit of levity 
or desire to criticize. I remember that there were a number 
of rules reported by the Committee on Rules, all reported on the 
same day, May 3. The fact that one may have come up before 
the other would make no difference, because we have had no 
meeting of the committee since May 3. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think at least one, or perhaps two, rules 
were voted by the committee long before this that have not 
been presented to the House so far, because the business of the 
House has not been such as to make it possible. The report 
on the Senate bill 539, the railroad valuation bill, we have been 
trying to reach for some time. It is now set down for next 
Friday. That report was made some weeks before the report 
on the bill in question. 

Now, will the gentleman from South Dakota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like to answer 
that before I yield for a question. The gentleman from Wy- 
oming brings up the question that there are several of these 
other rules now pending. Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man while he is on the floor if it is not his intention to kill this 
resolution and never bring it up? 


Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the gentleman from South 
Dakota has the right to ask me that question. I do not think 
I am under any obligations to answer it. However, if it is a 
matter of interest to the gentleman I will say I do not approve 
the resolution of the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have no objection to 
hearing the statement of the gentleman. d 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not approve it, and I never have ap- 
proved it. I do not think the passage of the resolution would 
expedite, but rather would delay, the prosecution of those who 
may have defrauded the Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, may I have the 
floor for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. However, my opinion in regard to the mat- 
ter does not necessarily affect its consideration. There have 
been matters considered before now in the House—I have, in 
fact, assisted in helping to secure consideration of matters 
that I did not wholly approve. I am not necessarily called 
upon to approve the action of a committee, and I did not ap- 
prove its action in this particular case. Now, will the gentle- 
man answer my question with regard to a statement that he 
made just a moment ago? He made a statement to the effect 
that the case that he had cited was on all fours with this 
case. In that case there was a select committee, not a stand- 
ing committee but a select committee of the House that had 
made a certain report or authorized the making of a certain 
report. That was an investigating committee. This case is 
not at all on all fours with that case. Here is a standing 
committee of the House, to wit, the Committee on Rules, and 
yet I understood the gentleman from South Dakota to say that 
the cases were identical, They are far from being identical. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I ask the gentleman 
right there to point out any precedent in this House where a 
different rule has been applied to a standing committee and a 
select committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are many cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like to have the 
gentleman point out one. 

Mr. MONDELL. The same rules do not necessarily apply 
by any manner of means. I do not want to interrupt the gen- 
tleman’s discussion, but may I make this suggestion, that if 
it be held that the moment the Committee on Rules authorizes a 
rule for the consideration of business the matter becomes a 
question of privilege of the House which any Member may 
demand consideration of, we shall have some difficulty first 
in securing rules from the Committee on Rules, and we will 
have very much more difficulty in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the House in an orderly way. If a report from the 
Committee on Rules must be submitted instanter, forthwith, and 
in advance of other reports from the Committee on Rules be- 
cause some gentleman sees fit to demand it, then we shall be 
confronted with a situation under which it will be impossible 
to have the orderly consideration of business in the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that that is easily answerable. The Rules Committee as 
it passes each rule can determine absolutely in what erder that 
rule shall be brought up. It has not been done heretofore, but 
it can be done at any time, providing that the rules adopted by 
the Rules Committee be brought up in a certain order. The 
Rules Committee can always control that. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is utterly impossible to adopt any such 
rule as that. The Committee on Rules can not in the nature of 
things know how much time will be consumed in the con- 
sideration of privileged business. Committees having legisla- 
tion that is privileged may occupy the time of the House for 
days and weeks, making it utterly impossible te bring in a 
special rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that that is easily answerable, because the Rules Committee in 
one provision of the rule could say, “ This shall be brought out 
at the discretion of the-chairman of the Rules Committee,” 
and the committee can make the order discretionary with the 
chairman. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman's question of privilege di- 
rected to the fact that the chairman of the Rules Committee has 
not attempted to secure recognition from the Speaker to bring 
this resolution before the House, or to the fact that the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee has not reported a resolution which 
was passed by the committee? f 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It goes to both. In the first 
place, I will say it goes further thun the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has stated the question. The question is brought before 
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the House because I am firmly of the conviction that the 
chairman of the Rules Committee intends never to report the 
resolution, 

Mr. WALSH. What he intends to do has nothing to do with 
the point the gentleman is raising. The question I have asked 
is, Whether the question of privilege affecting the rights of the 
House goes to the fact that the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee has not risen in his place upon the floor and asked 
recognition of the Speaker to bring up that resolution, or 
whether it is directed to the failure of the chairman of the 
Rules Committee to report the resolution that the committee had 
authorized him to report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that my objection is taken to both. But 
for the purpose of the decision of the Chair in this ease it is 
not necessary to enter into that discussion, because I have 
raised both questions, the failure to report—— 

Mr. WALSH.. Then I make the point of order 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Let me finish. The failure 
to report and the failure to rise in his place and bring it up. 
It is upon both those points. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from South Dakota has not stated a question 
of privilege affecting the rights of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
make just one observation? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I stated a moment ago that the 
gentleman from Kansas, at the time when he indicated that he 
did not intend to report the resolution, pleaded, as I understood 
him, that he was accountable only to his committee. I find 
that he did add the words “and to the majority of the House.” 
Now, I conceive that the effort is now being made, presumably 
and probably by the majority of the House, to require him to 
report that resolution. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia, ’ 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if I may, I just want to address 
the Chair for a moment or two. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in this controversy between my 
good friends on the other side, and I am frank to say that I 
am not concerned abont whether this special investigating com- 
mittee is authorized or not; but I am profoundly interested, and 
every Member of this House is interested, in the honor and dig- 
nity and rights of the House collectively being preserved and 
maintained. As I understand it, that is the question presented 
by the point of order raised by the gentleman from South 
Dakota, I have read section 2609 of Hinds’ Precedents, which 
is the precedent cited by the gentleman. That case arose when 
Mr. Reed was Speaker of the House. I think it is universally 
conceded that this House has never had an abler parliamenta- 
rian in the chair than Mr. Reed. Now, the Speaker occupies 
to some extent the position and performs to some extent the 
functions of a court, A court can take judicial cognizance of 
what happens in the presence of the court, and the Speaker 
can take cognizance of what transpires in this body. It seems 
to be conceded that the question that is presented to the Speaker 
is that the Committee on Rules has directed its chairman to 
present to the House a rule providing for the consideration of 
the Woodruff resolution. The precedent cited ruled by Speaker 
Reed held that when there has been a reasonable time for the 
committee chairman to present a rule that he has been directed 
to report, and he has not done it, it presents a question of privi- 
lege, for, said he in that decision, if that is net true one Mem- 
ber of the House can absolutely thwart and undo the action of 
his committee. Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
committee direct one of its members to report a resolution 
providing an order of business, unless that committee rescinds 
its action by reconsidering its action, taking away or withdraw- 
ing the instructions to the member to report it, that member 
is obligated to do it within a reasonable time; and if he fails 
to do it I think the House is interested, because certainly the 
agent is not the equal of his principal, and certainly no one 
member of the committee should be given the power to block 
the action of a majority ef his committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the rule provides that it shall always be in 
order to report a rule from the Committee on Rules providing 
for order of business, except possibly on Calendar Wednesday. 
If a member of the Committee on Rules makes a report to the 
House it does not follow necessarily that the House is going to 
adopt it or consider the resolution. 

It is a privileged report, and the gentleman can not make a 
report of this character by dropping it in the basket; he must 
present it from the floor, and if the House does not want to 


consider it, the House can refuse to consider the resolution, 
and that is the end of it. As I said at the outset, I am not 
interested in this controversy between my friends on the other 
side, but I do think, admitting the facts which seem to be con- 
ceded, that it is undoubtedly a privileged motion that the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota makes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 2 

Mr. WALSH. Has the Committee on Rules any jurisdiction 
as to directing its chairman or other member authorized to 
report a resolution when he shall call it up? 

Mr. CRISP. I think it comes down to the good faith. I 
think the Committee on Rules could direct a member to report 
a rule instanter, or the very first time that the Speaker would 
recognize him, but that is not involved here. 

Mr. WALSH. That is involved in the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. CRISP. In this case, there being no specific instruc- 
tions when the report should be made, I think it should be re- 
ported in a reasonable time, and whether the chairman of the 
committee is trying in good faith to carry out the instructions 
of the committee is the controlling question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state if the Committee on 
Rules had instructed the chairman to seek recognition at 2 
o'clock on a certain day, if he did not do it, would that in- 
yolve a question of privilege? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think so; I do not think that is a 
reasonable time. But if I were the chairman of the committee 
I would make a strenuous effort to get recognition at 2 o'clock. * 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the Speaker would not recognize him. 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I would have done all I could, and I 
could do no more. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that would be a 
basis for a privileged question? 

Mr. CRISP. No; I do not think it would be a reasonable 
time. I admit that it has got to be a reasonable time, but I 
think the Chair in passing on the question can take cognizance 
of everything that has transpired within this body in deter- 
mining whether the member who is directed to report the rule 
is acting in good faith and is seeking to carry out the instruc- 
tions of his committee. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in relation 
to what is a reasonable time, if the Committee on Rules orders 
the chairman to report the resolution, and within 20 minutes 
he says he will not report it, says so directly or by inference. 
then the reasonable time has expired. That is the exact case 
in this particular case, because the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules does not intend to report the resolution. If he would 
say definitely at this time that he expects to report it and move 
its adoption, then the question of reasonable time might come in. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Georgia has stated explicitly and clearly the purpose and 
bearing of the rule, and the only decision the Chair is aware 
of is the one cited by the gentleman from North Dakota of 
Mr. Reed, whose reputation and intellect entitle it to great 
weight, The Chair thinks, according to that authority, the 
question is whether the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
makes his report in a reasonable time. There is a question 
whether this can come up on Calendar Wednesday, but the 
Chair waives that. In the case decided by Mr. Reed the com- 
mittee had waited from September until January without mak- 
ing any report. It appears that in this case the Committee on 
Rules has adopted within the last month a number of rules, 
including this, and has instructed the chairman to report them. 
There is at least one that is much older than this still pending, 
and there are others which are a little older: According to the 
argument made by the gentleman from North Dakota, if he is 
correct, if he has the right to raise the question of privilege, 
then anybody interested in the adoption of any one of the rules 
which were adopted by the Committee on Rules previous to this 
one has still more right to come forward and demand its con- 
sideration. If we should adopt the doctrine that when the 
Committee on Rules had adopted several rules any individual 
interested in one of these rules had the right, as a matter of the 
privilege of the House, to rise and claim that that rule should 
immediately be reported, and that it was unreasonable for the 
chairman to withhold it, the business of the House would be in 
confusion. Mr. Reed decided that it is a question of reasonable 
time, For some time the business of the House has been mostly 
on rules which have been reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. They are all of them in their time older than 
the one which the gentieman claims to call up. 

If he could make that claim now, he could have made it at 
any time in the last weeks when we have been transacting busi- 
ness under the leadership and orders of the Committee on Rules, 
and any other Member interested in one of the other rules could 
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That would occasion interminable 
confusion, Therefore it seems to the Chair that, inasmuch as 
the House has been largely occupied with these rules, at least 
until the Committee on Rules has disposed of the rules that are 
older than this one it is preposterous to claim that a gentleman 
can rise as a matter of privilege and say that the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules is unreasonable in not bringing up this 


have insisted on his rule. 


junior rule. Of course, this is under the complete control of 
the Committee on Rules, which can at any time instruct its 
chairman in what order to bring up its bills. The Chair, there- 
fore, sustains the point of order, without considering the ques- 
tion of whether Calendar Wednesday, business should be inter- 
rupted by this matter or not. 

Me MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Take a case in which a committee 
has directed a report to be made, and it appears from the pro- 
ceedings had in the House, in the presence of the Speaker, that 
it is not the purpose of the chairman of the committee to make 
the report, or let us suppose that the Speaker otherwise has 
knowledge of the fact that there is no intention to make a. re- 
port, then in such case is the House helpless? 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair it is not reasonable 
to bring that question up until the other rules which are older. 
than this one in point of time have been disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON. of South Dakota: Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
ants 8 mann Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that appeal on 

e table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Sonth Dakota appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The gentleman from Wyoming 
moves to lay that appeal on the table. The question is on lay- 
ing the appeal on the table. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JoHunson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 69, noes 48. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota. makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 
that there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman: from Wyoming to lay on the table the appeal of the 
gentleman from South Dakota from the decision of the Chair. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 149, nays 114, 


not voting 168; as follows: 
YEAS—149, 
Ackerman Eħiott Lineberger Robsion 
Ansorge Ellis Little Rose 
Anthony Fairfield Longworth Rosenbloom 
Bacharach ust ce Rossdale 
Barbour Fenn Luhring Schall 
Beudy Foster McCormick Shaw 
Freeman McLaughlin, Mich.Shelton 
Benham Fuller MeLaughlin, Nebr. pi pease 
Gernerd MacGregor Gi 
Birger Glynn Madden Salt Idaho 
Binkeney Gorman Magee Smith, Mich. 
Bowers Graham, III. Mapes Snell 
Brennan Green, Iowa Michener Speaks 
Brooks, III. Greene, Mass. Miller Sproul 
Brown, Tenn Greene, Vt. Mil ugh 8 eenerson 
Burdiek Hadley Mondell Stephens 
Burroughs Hardy, Colo, Montoya Taylor, N. J. 
Burtness wiley Moores, Ind. Temple 
Burton Hersey Morgan Thompson 
Cable Hickey Mor! Timberlake 
Campbell, Kans, Hicks Mott Tincher 
pbell, Hill Nelson, Me. Towner 
Cannon Hoch Newton, Minn, Underhill 
Chalmers Ho. Norton Volstead 
Chandler, N. Y. Hukriede en alsh 
Chindblom Hull Osborne Webster 
Clouse Husted Parker, N. Y. Wheeler 
Colton Hutchinson Patterson, Mo. White, Kans. 
per, Ohio earns tterson, N. White, Me. 
go Kelly, Pa. Porter Winslow 
Crowther Ketcham Pringe ood. 
Curry issel Purnel Wurzbach 
ale Kline, N. Y. Ramseyer Wyant 
Dallinger Kline, Pa. Reed. N. Y. Yates 
Da Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va Young 
Dyer wrence Ricketts 
Leatherwood Roach 
Edmonds Lee, N. Y. Robertson 
NATS—114. 
Almon Briggs: Christopherson - Dominick. 
Aswell Browne, Wis. Nee Doughton 
Bankhead Buchanan lier Drewry 
Bell Buiwinkle Connally, Tex: Dupré 
Black Burke. Cooper; Favrot. 
Bland, Va. Byrnes, S. C. Crisp Fish 
Blanton Byrns. D, Cullen Fisher 
Rowling Carew Davis, Tenn. Fulmer: 
x Carter. 


Gahn Lampert Oliver Swing 
Garner Lanham Thomas 

Lankford Park, Ga. n 
Ge Larsen, Ga. Parks, Ark, Tucker 
Gilbert Lazaro ‘on Tyson 
Hammer Lea, Calif. uin Upshaw 
Hardy, Tex. Logan ker nson 
Harrison Lendon Rankin Ward, N. C 
Hawes Lowrey Reece ver 
Herrick Lyon Rucker Williams, Tex. 
Hooker eClintie Sanders, Tex. Williamson 
Huddleston Duffle ndlin Wilson 
Humphreys cSwain Scott, Tenn, Wingo 
Jàcoway Martin Sinclair ise 
James Mead Steagall Woodruff 
Johnson, Ky, Mentague ti Woods, Va. 
Johnson, Miss. Moore, Va. Stevenson Wright 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Newton, Mo Summers, Wash. Iman 
Keller Nolan mners, 

ing: O'Connor S 
NOT VOTING—165, 

Anderson Fields Kraus Riddick 
Andrew, Mass. Fitzgerald Kreider Riordan 
Andrews, Nebr. Focht Kunz Rodenberg 
Appleby rdney Langley Rogers: 
Arentz ear Layton Rouse 
Atkeson Free Lee, Ga. Ryan 
Barkley Freneh Lehlbach Sabath 
Beck Frothingham Linthicum 
Błand, Ind. Gallivan McArthur Sanders, N. Y. 
Boies Garrett, Tenn. McFadden Scott, 
Bond Goldsborough McKenzie Sears 
Brand Goodykoontz Laughlin, Pa, Shreve 
Britten uld McPherson Siegel 
Brooks, Pa. Graham, Pa. Maloney Sisson 
Butler Griest Mann: Smithwick 
Cantrill Griffin Mansfield Snyder 
Chandler, Okla. Haugen Merritt Stafford 
Clark, Hayden Michaelson Stiness 
Clarke, N. Y. Hays Mills Stoll 
Classon Henry re, III. Strong, Kans, 
Cockran Himes Moore, Ohio Strong. Pa. 
Codd Hudspeth Mudd livan 
Cole, Towa: Ireland Murphy et 
Cole, Ohio Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, A. E. 0 
Collins Jeffers, Ala. Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark. 
Connell Johnson, Wash. O'Brien Taylor, Colo. 
Connolly, aes Pa. Oldfield ylor; 
Copley Jones, Tex. Sat Ten Dyck 
Coughlin Kahn Padgett 
Cramton Kelley, Mich. Paige Tinkham 
Davis, Minn. Kendall Parker, N. J. Treadway 
Dempsey Kennedy Perkins Vaile 
Denison iess Perlman Vare 
Dickinson Kincheloe Petersen Vestal 
Dowell ndred Radcliffe Voi 
Drane Kinkaid. Ra Ala Volk 
Driver Kirkpatrick Rainey, III Walters 
Dunbar Kitchin Ward, N. Y. 
Dunn Kleczka Rayburn son 
Evans Knight Reavis Watson 
Fairchild Knutson Reber Williams, III. 
Fess Kopp Rhodes Wood, Ind. 


So the motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Goodykoontz (for) with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee 
(against). 

Mr. Snyder (for) with Mr. Oldfield (against). 
. Fess (for) with Mr. Knight. (against). 
. Atkeson (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
. McArthur (for) with Mr. O'Brien (against). 
. Knutson (for) with Mr. Jones of Texas (against). 
. McPherson (for) with Mr. Rainey of Illinois (against). 
. Treadway. (for) with Mr: Cockran (against). 
. Langley (for) with Mr. Clark of Florida. (against). 
Paige (for) with Mr. Sullivan. (against). 
. Bland of Indiana (for) with Mr. Brand (against). 
„Kendall (for) with Mr. Driver (against). 
Moore of Ohio (for) with Mr. Hayden (against). 
. Nelson, A. P. (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 
Perkins (for) with Mr. Rouse (against). 
. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Cantrill (against). 
.. Johnson. of Washington (for) with Mr. Kitchin (against), 
Butler (for) with Mr. Sisson- (against). 
. Appleby (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 
. Kennedy (for) with Mr. Riordan (against). 
Maloney (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 
Henry (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 
Mr. Griest (for) with Mr. Rayburn (against). 
Mr. Coughlin (for) with Mr. Ten Eyck (against). 
Mr. Bond (for) with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama (against). 
Mr. Kiess (for) with Mr. Kincheloe (against). 
Mr. Olpp (for) with Mr. Sears (against). 
Mr. Perlman (for) with Mr. Taylor of Colorado (against). 
Mr. Kreider (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 
Mr. Fitzgerald (for) with Mr. Collins (against). 
Mr. Volk (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Mr. Radcliffe (for) with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama (against). 
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. Dickinson (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
Sanders of Indiana (for) with Mr. Drane (against), 
. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Stoll (against). 
.. Vare (for) with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (against). 
. Evans (for) with Mr. Smithwick (against), 
r. Murphy (for) with Mr. Fields (against). 
. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Griffin e) 
. Siegel (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 
Chandler of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Mansfield 
(against). 
Mr. Stiness (for) with Mr. Rainey. of Alabama (against). 
General pair: 
Mr. Dowell with Mr. Padgett. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, x 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the pending grain grades bill with a 
short article included by Doctor Palmer, chief inspector of 
grain in North Dakota. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it will facilitate the transaction 
of business if the gentleman would speak so that we could hear 
him, and then he would not have to repeat what he says. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the pending grain grades bill with a short article 
therein contained from Doctor Palmer, chief inspector of grain, 
North Dakota, to be printed in 8-point type, the same as the 
other. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the grain 
grades bill with an article by Doctor Palmer, to be printed as 
part of his remarks in 8-point type. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I do not have 
any objection to the extension of these remarks, but it has been 
the policy of the gentleman from Massachusetts to object to 
these extensions of articles by outside people and that it ought 
to be presented to the committee having charge. I think itis a 
good policy, but I do not want to take up the policy myself and 
be responsible, and I merely call attention, and, not seeing the 
gentleman from Massachusetts on the floor of the House, I will 
ask the gentleman if he does not desire to withdraw the request 
until he can see the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
always on the floor, The gentleman from Texas bas become so 
active and alert in reference to these matters of late that all I 
have had to do is to keep silent and let the gentleman from 
Texas take care of the situation. I have no objection to this 
extension, because it is an article incorporated in the remarks 
of a Member and pertinent, to a bill under consideration. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand the gentleman to say all a 
Member has to do is to incorporate an article of somebody else 
in remarks of his own? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman said he was incorporating an 
article in his own remarks; that all that you have to do is to 
incorporate an article of a man from Massachusetts or some 
other part of the country in his own remarks and that he can 
put those in. There ought to be some definite policy with re- 
gard to this matter 

Mr. WALSH. Why does not the gentleman start a policy and 
follow it? 

Mr. GARNER. I want to follow the policy of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but [ can not tell which way the gentleman 


is going. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the grain standards 
act of August 11, 1916, the Secretary of Agriculture was author- 
ized to fix standards and grades of grain. In 1917 he proceeded 
to fix standards and grades for wheat, including spring wheat. 
The farmers of the spring-wheat States objected, and numerous 
hearings were held on the proposed regulations, but they were 
adopted substantially as first proposed by the Bureau of Markets 
and promulgated by the Secretary and put into operation. Ex- 
perience proved that the objections of the wheat growers were 
well founded, and during the war these objections were ac- 
centuated by the fact that the Food Administration took control 
of all buying and fixed all prices according to grade, so that sale 
by sample, where the milling value of the wheat would be taken 
into account, was done away with. 

As soon as the war was over the spring-wheat farmers re- 
newed their applications for modification, first before Secretary 


Meredith without result, and then a year ago before Secretary 
Wallace, who promised to make an investigation by experts. 
He appointed Dr. John Lee Coulter, now of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Mr. Fitz, in charge of milling opera- 
tions at the University of Kansas. They spent several months 
in the field and made a report recommending changes. This 
report was made public last month. The principal changes they 
recommended were the elimination of moisture and foreign ma- 
terial as grade factors. This corresponds exactly with the pro- 
visions of the Steenerson grain grading bill which was intro- 
duced nearly a year ago—H. R. 7401—and reintroduced with 
Committee amendments and ammendments correcting some typo- 
graphical errors, and is now H, R, 9668, 

Elaborate hearings were held on the first-mentioned bill, 
which resulted in the committee favorably reporting the bill. A 
supplemental hearing was held, at which the millers and the 
representatives of the grain trade were heard. Two things 
should be borne in mind: The present regulations classify for- 
eign material in wheat as separable and inseparable—that 
which can readily be separated in ordinary warehouses and fan- 
ning mills is classed as dockage, and that is deducted from the 
total weight and is not paid for by the purchaser. The other 
foreign material is classed as inseparable and consists chiefly 
of weed seeds, such as cockle, wild peas, and kinghead. These 
can be separated in terminal elevators and mills where they 
have suitable machinery at an expense of not more than 5 cents 
per bushel. It is not necessary to take out all of this material, for 
the rules permit 1 per cent even in No. 1. The evidence shows 
that to that extent all foreign material can readily be removed. 
The presence of so-culled inseparable material in wheat is now 
regarded as a grading factor, and more than one-half of 1 per 
cent reduces the grade from No. 1 to No. 2, and so on, until No, 
5, the lowest grade except sample, may contain 5 per cent of 
inseparable foreign material. 

The grade is determined on samples taken from each car on 
arrival at terminal market, and the dockage and inseparable 
matter is ascertained by running the same twice over the sieves. 
In many instances by running it over the sieves three times all 
foreign material down to 1 per cent or less is taken out. The 
Bureau of Markets, however, has issued orders to all inspection 
officers in the spring-wheat region not to run samples over the 
sieves more than twice, and if it is not then clear of excessive 
foreign matter it is graded down. This probably accounts for 
the conflict of evidence as to practicability of cleaning wheat 
that appeared in the testimony at the hearings. The fact re- 
mains that a third or even a fourth cleaning might raise the 
grade from 3 to 1 and the price 20 cents, at a cost of not exceed- 
ing 4 cents. 

There is no question but that all weed seeds in excess of the 
1 per cent allowed can be readily cleaned out, but for grading 
purposes the Federal authority forbids this, unless it can be 
done by two cleanings. 

Moisture is also regarded as a grading factor and 14 per cent 
is the maximum allowed in No. 1, 14} per cent in No. 2, 15 per 
cent in No. 3. and 16 per cent in Nos. 4 and 5. The other grad- 
ing factors are principally test weight, 58 pounds being required 
for No. 1, 57 pounds for No, 2, 55 pounds for No. 8, 53 pounds 
for No. 4, and 50 pounds for No. 5. No, 1 may contain 2 per cent 
of damaged kernels, with one-tenth of 1 per cent heat-damaged 
kernels; No. 2 may contain 4 per cent damaged kernels, with 
two-tenths of 1 per cent heat-damaged kernels; No. 3 may con- 
tain 7 per cent damaged kernels, with five-tenths of 1 per cent 
heat«lamaged kernels; No. 4 may contain 10 per cent damaged 
kernels, with 1 per cent heat-damaged kernels; and No. 5 may 
contain 15 per cent damaged kernels, with 3 per cent heat-dam- 
aged kernels. 

It will be noted that the other grading factors, the principal 
one of which is test weight, are permanent merits or defects 
which can not be changed by manipulation, but excessive mois- 
ture and foreign material can be removed by handling in the 
mill elevators. In the administration of the regulations one of 
these defects, for instance 15 per cent moisture, puts the wheat 
down to No. 3, although it is perfect in every other respect and 
its value is within 4 or 5 cents of the same kind of wheat with 
14 per cent moisture. The same can be said of 16 per cent mois- 
ture, which puts it down to grades 4 and 5. This operates 
against the farmer who sells or delivers his wheat to the local 
elevator, because there they must grade according to the written 
rules and no credit is given for the fact that it is perfect wheat 
outside of the one defect. But the requirements for No. 2 per- 
mits more inseparable foreign material, more damaged kernels, 
and test weight of only 57 pounds, and so on through the list. 
If this perfect wheat graded down for excessive foreign ma- 
terial having more than 1 per cent to No. 3, it would be sold on 
arrival at the terminal in Minneapolis at the price of No. 3, 
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which may contain all the defects allowable in that grade, in- 
cluding the excessive moisture which renders it unstorable, at a 
price of at least 20 cents below the price of No. 1. 

The rules of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis make 
No. 1 Northern Spring contract grade; No. 2 is deliverable at 
8 cents a bushel discount, and No. 4 at 20 cents discount, show- 
ing that the grade price of No. 8 is based upon wheat which has 
been so manipulated at the terminal elevators as to contain all 
the defects allowable at the great loss of the producer, If the 
farmer should, through the local elevator, ship this wheat 
graded down for 1 per cent of excessive moisture to Minneapolis 
and store it instead of taking out the moisture, it would prob- 
ably be mixed with drier wheat of which there is usually 
plenty and then the elevator, when called to deliver the wheat, 
would deliver No. 8 with all defects. The cost of making this 
shipment No. 1 would not exceed 5 cents a bushel, but the pro- 
ducer loses at least 15 cents a bushel by the operation. The 
worst of this is that the prices reflected back to the local elevator 
is always the price of the grade, which in this instance is at 
least 15 cents or 20 cents below the real milling yalue of the 
wheat as determined by sample sales at Minneapolis. 

Instead of adopting the recommendations of Fitz and Coulter, 
the Secretary leaves the grade requirements as they are, but 
proposes to issue instructions to grain inspectors at designated 
points to note on inspection certificates the kind and quantity 
of inseparable foreign material, other than dockage, and ex- 
cessive moisture, with the remark Otherwise No, 1 or No. 2, 
as the case may be. He also proposes to install a reporting Sys- 
tem of cash sample market sales in Minneapolis and other termi- 
nals showing the price of each car of wheat in each grade. He 
does this on the theory that the price of each sample will be 
reflected back to the local elevator. This, however, is erroneous 
because good No. 1 wheat with a single defect will still be in 
the same grade as wheat with all the defects permitted in No. 
4 and it will be the grade price, the low price in any particular 
grade, that will be reflected back to the country, Why he should 
go back on the report of his own expert commission is hard to 
understand, 

I have submitted the question whether the new regulations 
are satisfactory to the State inspection authorities in Minnesota 
and North Dakota and to others interested in agriculture, and 
they all say that these regulations are no improvement over the 
present system and amount to a denial of any relief, as shown 
in the following telegram: 

Congressman HALVOR STEENEBSON, 
Washington: 

Conference was held in my office Friday between meuibers of Board 
of Grain Appeals 8 department and Mr. Owen, of Farm Stock 
and Home, and only thing . to was to press your bill, as the new 
rules are of no benefit to the northwestern producers. Our chief in- 
spector, Tunnell, leaves for 1 to-night and will be with vou 
as long as you want him. At the big meeting western part of State 
I interviewed 14 of farmers and the opinion is that the only 
thing to do is to get the bill before Congress so you can explain that 
the northwestern 1 are discriminated against. 

Mr. Tunnell will give you full information. Answer. 

O. P. B. JACOBSON. 

The same view appears in the following article, written by 
Dr. W. C. Palmer, of the Fargo Agricultural College, and chief 
grain inspector for the State of North Dakota: 

NO CHANGES IN HARD RED SPRING WHEAT GRADES. 
{By Doctor Palmer, Chief Grain Inspector, North Dakota] 

“No changes will be made in the hard red spring wheat 
grades, according to the announcement sent out by H. C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, on April 17, 1922. Repeated 
requests haye been made to the Secretaries of Agriculture for 
changes in the hard red spring wheat grades. The Secretaries 
all promised to investigate. Secretary Wallace did appoint a 
committee to investigate, but set aside its report. It is doubtful 
if he could have selected a better committee. 

„Dr. John Lee Coulter, then dean and director of the West 
Virginia Agricultural College and Experiment Station, but 
raised in the spring wheat territory, a student of agricultural 
economics, was a member of the committee. He has had an 
unusual experience, studying agricultural economics at several 
agricultural colleges, and made his studies practical by follow- 
ing such products as grain and cattle from the farm through 
the terminal to the finished product. He has taught agricultural 
economics, and is one of the outstanding authorities on this 
subject. During the period 1910 to 1914 he was chief of the 
agricultural census, United States Census Bureau. He has been 
sent to Europe by the Federal Government to make investiga- 
tions into agricultural economic conditions there. Doctor 
Coulter’s father still operates the home farm in the Red River 
Valley, on which Doctor Coulter was raised, Doctor Coulter's 
brothers also farm, 
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“Mr. L. A. Fitz, in charge of milling investigations at the 
Kansas Agricultural College, was the other member of this 
committee, Mr. Fitz, before goiug to Kansas, was located at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, and had charge of 
milling investigations for the Federal Government, so that he is 
familiar with the milling of both spring and winter wheat, 
and has made a special study of the milling qualities of the 
different grades of wheat. 

“This committee made careful study of the grain business 
as affected by grades, at terminal markets, milling centers, and 
at tlie local markets. Each made an independent report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but the reports were unanimous in 
recomniending the dropping of moisture and foreign material 
other than dockage as grading factors. and that when these 
were in excess they should be designated on the grate cer- 
tificate. This would have been a big improvement in the grades. 
as it would have made the wheat in the straight grades a higher 
quality wheat. 

“ Now, for instance, a grade 3 wheat may contain 15 per cent 
moisture or 0.6 pound more moisture in a bushel of No, 3 than 
in a bushel of No. 1, and 1.2 pounds more in a bushel of No. 4. 
This not only means that this amount of moisture must be 
paid for as wheat, but also that wheat with that much moisture 
is not a storable wheat. Yet if one buys No. 8 or 4 wheat by 
grade that contract will be fulfilled if wheat with that much 
moisture is delivered and the price reflected to the local market 
for these grades has to be largely fixed on the basis of wheat 
with that much moisture, 

Most of the wheat brought to the local market has less than 
14 per cent of moisture, Why penalize all the wheat marketed 
in order to penalize the small amount of wheat containing too 
much moisture? The adoption of the committee report would 
have made the moisture in all straight grades 14 per cent, and 
any wheat with more moisture would be excess-moisture wheat, 
and it would be penalized in price; but there is no reason why 
it should be penalized any more in price if called excess-moisture 
wheat than if it is put down in grade and paid for on basis 
of low in the grade as at present. The price reflected to the 
local market on the straight grades would be on the basis of 
14 per cent moisture wheat. This would be a storable wheat 
and could be bought on grade. The excess-moisture wheat 
could be sent to the drier, and for a very few cents per bushel 
the excess moisture can be taken cut and the wheat be made 
a storable wheat. Designating wheat with excess moisture 
‘excess-moisture wheat’ would niso mean that such wheat 
could be rushed to the driers or otherwise handled so as to re- 
move the excess moisture quite promptly, and so prevent any 
heating and resulting damage. 

“Under the Federal grades a bushel of No. 8 wheat may con- 
tain 1.2 pounds foreign material other than dockage and a 
bushel of No, 4 wheat may contain 1.8 pounds. This means that 
if one buys No. 8 or 4 wheat by grade ench may contain 
that much material not wheat that has to be paid for as wheat. 
That is not all; some of this material is difficult to remove, so 
that it may make the wheat less valuable, The price reflected 
to the local market is on the basis of wheat containing the 
maximum amount of these foreign materials. Only a very 
small amount of the wheat has these foreign zunterials, yet 
under the present standards in order to penalize this small 
umount of wheat all the wheat is penalized. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was to designate wheat with foreign 
materials as ‘excess foreign material wheat’ on the grade 
certificate. It is not likely that wheat with the foreign mnte- 
rial, if sold as such, would be penalized any more than it is 
at present when reduced in grade. And then the great bulk 
of the wheat would sell on the basis of clean wheat and all 
wheat in the bushel. 

“The present Federal grades legalize adulteration, and the 
only way to get full value when selling by grade is to adulterate 
the wheat to the limit set. The farmer is in no position to 
do this, This means that the bushel of wheat sold by the 
farmer is worth a good deal more than the bushel of wheat 
of the same grade shipped out of the terminal elevator, vet 
it is the terminal-elevyator wheat that sets the price of the 
farmer's wheat. 

“The Minneapolis Grain Trade lias also made a sort of an in- 
direct comment on the Pederal grades, in that the rules of the 
chamber of commerce, promulgated in April, 1923, provide that 
No. 1 Northern Spring is contract grade, No. 2 Northern Spring 
is deliverabie at 8 cents discount, and No, 3 ut 20 cents discount. 
This is an unfair discount, for the great bulk of No. 8 wheat as 
it comes from the farm is good milling wheat; but when one 
realizes that the No. 8 wheat freun the terminal elevators is 
not always u millable wheat, as it can be loaded up to the 
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limit. (To a bushel of farmer's wheat may be added 11 pounds 
of mixture, which might, for instance, contain 53 pounds cheaper 
wheat, 4 pounds damaged wheat, 1 pound barley, and one-half 
pound cockle.) And this is the No, 3 that may be delivered on 
contract; the discount may not more than enable the taker to 
play safe. With moisture and the foreign materials removed as 
grading factors, there would be no need for such a big discount, 
as all straight grades would be good millable and storable 
wheat and would be all wheat. 

“A study of cash sales on the Minneapolis terminal market 
brings out the fact that wheat in a single grade varies as much 
as 20 cents per bushel. This is so wide a spread that the grain 
trade has found it necessary to introduce some extra grades. 
These new grades are fancy 1, 2, and 3 dark northern spring, 
in addition to the regular 1, 2, and 3 dark northern spring pro- 
vided for in the Federal grades. Closing cash prices are quoted 
on these fancy grades as well as on the regular grades, For 
March, fancy 1 dark northern spring averaged 8 cents over 
regular 1 dark northern spring; fancy 2 dark northern spring, 
10 cents over No. 2 dark northern spring; fancy 3 dark north- 
ern spring, 12 cents over 3 dark northern spring. 

“Eliminating moisture and foreign material other than dock- 
age as grading factors will do a great deal to close up the 
grades, i. e, not to put as low-grade wheat into a grade as 
is allowed now. It is the price of the low in the grade that is 
reflected in the local market. 

“Eliminating moisture and foreign material other than dock- 
age as grading factors may close up the grades enough so that 
the grain trade will not need to use the fancy grades, or, if they 
are still maintained, the difference between the fancy and the 
regular grades will be less, and hence the regular grades will 
bring more nearly what they should on the local market. 

“The grain trade has to play safe. If the standards allow 
of too low grades, some of the low in the grade may be re- 
ceived, and if the price is not on the low in the grade there 
would be a loss on the lot. Grades are not much good if too 
wide, as it pretty near makes transactions possible only on 
sample, 

“Mr. J. Shanahan, of Buffalo, N. I., representative of east- 
ern millers at the Chicago hearing on the grades, April 10, 1922, 
stated that he could not buy hard red spring wheat by grade, 
but had to make several trips to the Northwest each year to 
buy wheat on sample. Minneapolis millers have also stated 
that they can not buy wheat for milling on contract under the 
Federal standards. The millers can not use the grades in 
buying hard red spring wheat, and the farmers do not get 
justice because of them, yet no change can be secured. 

“The grades are also working a hardship on our export of 
wheat. Some foreign countries will not buy wheat from the 
United States. The wheat they get will not be the good wheat 
as raised on the farm, but it will be the terminal market wheat, 
If United States wheat is to have a standing on foreign mar- 
kets, it must be graded on the basis of the clean wheat and not 
on the basis of the undesirable things that may be put into it. 

“It is the old story of adulteration—that the adulterated 
article drives the pure article from the market when the sales 
are by grade. The only way to deal in the real article when 
adulteration is legalized is to deal by sample or under trade 
names. And to think that the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture should legalize adulteration in grain when such a valiant 
fight has been put up to drive out adulteration in other things. 

“The present standards on hard red spring wheat also work 
a hardship on the country grain dealer in this way: It is often 
desirable to store grain at the terminal market; but if the 
country grain dealer stores a carload of grain of a certain 
grade he would have a carload of the same grade delivered, 
but it would be terminal wheat made to grade, and might be 
worth 10 to 80 cents less per bushel than farm wheat put in 
store. 

“The changes suggested by Doctor Coulter and Mr. Fitz 
that moisture and the foreign materials be dropped as grading 
factors would have remedied some of the worst defects in the 
Federal grain standards. 

“Secretary Wallace, in a statement issued April 17, 1922, 
states that ‘under present conditions it appears that the 
tendency at country buying points in the central Northwest is 
to pay an average or flat price for wheat which varies greatly 
in milling value, the grade being determined primarily on test 
weight per bushel.’ Very little of the wheat marketed in North 
Dakota is down in grade except on test weight, but the same 
price is reflected to all parts of the State. The same price or 
‘fiat price’ goes to the territory where the wheat is free from 
the inseparables as well as fo where king-heads, cockle, or wild 
peas abound. When the wheat contains king-heads, the king- 
heads have to be paid for as wheat, according to the Federal 


grades, and it is plain that wheat with king-heads is not as 
valuable as wheat without king-heads and that is all wheat. 
If the same price is reflected for wheat with king-heads as for 
wheat that is all wheat, it would seem to follow that either 
too much is paid for the wheat with king-heads or too little 
for wheat that is all wheat. In other words, the ‘flat price’ 
is on the basis of terminal grade wheat or wheat down on all 
factors and not on basis of farm-grade wheat, which is usually 
down on only one factor and hence is too low. If the grades 
were tightened up, as suggested by Doctor Coulter and Mr. 
Fitz, there would not be so much difference in value between 
terminal wheat and farm wheat in the same grade. 

“Secretary Wallace further states that ‘it is clear that the 
unsatisfactory condition at country buying points in the central 
Northwest is primarily due to poor grading and inadequate in- 
formation on the part of the farmers as to the grades and price 
distinctions at terminal markets.’ Secretary Wallace lays the 
blame on the grain buyers. But for argument’s sake, anyway, 
suppose that the grading at the country buying points is done 
perfectly and that the farmers know the grades as well as the 
price distinctions at the terminal markets, and many of them 
do, how does that improve matters? The farmer brings in his 
grain and it is graded. The farmer knows that the price on 
wheat in that grade varies 20 cents a bushel when sold on the 
terminal market by sample, but the bottom price is the one 
reflected to the local elevator. The farmer may be in a posi- 
tion to bargain with the grain buyer, but how will the farmer 
and the grain buyer know how much the wheat will bring by 
sample over the low? Of course, the farmer can ship his wheat 
and consign it to a commission merchant to sell by sample. 
In this way he would come more nearly getting what his wheat 
is worth, but the grades would have nothing to do with that. 

“As a remedy, Secretary Wallace has decided to make certain 
changes in the inspection rules so as to require inspectors to 
state, in addition to the grade of the wheat, adequate informa- 
tion as to the kind and quality of foreign material other than 
dockage and the amount of moisture when effective as grading 
factors, and as to what would be the grade of the wheat other- 
wise than on account of these grading factors. This added 
information will help the buyer, as he will know more nearly 
what he is getting. 

“But how is that going to help the farmer? There is one 
way that the farmer can secure some advantage and that will 
be by sending a sample of the wheat to the nearest inspection 
department and have it graded. This added information will 
be on the grade certificate, then with a good market reporting 
service that will promptly bring the farmer information as to 
how grain similar in grade has sold on the sample market he 
would be in a position to bargain with the grain dealer. This 
added information would not change the grades; hence the 
price reflected to the local market will necessarily be on the 
basis of the low in the grade just the same. 

“Secretary Wallace is planning a wireless crop reporting 
service. Dr. J. L. Coulter, president of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, has already taken steps to have the wireless 
station at the agricultural college equipped so that the wireless 
market reporting service sent out by the Department of Agri- 
culture can be received and sent to all points in North Dakota. 
County agents or whoever would desire to could have receiving 
sets and so receive the reports. A more complete and prompt 
market report could in this way be sent out than is given in the 
press. By cooperating with the grain-grading department these 
reports could be made to more fully cover the points on which 
North Dakota farmers would need information. The efforts be- 
ing made by Secretary Wallace seem to be aimed at getting 
around the grades instead of making them workable. The 
millers can not buy hard red spring wheat by grade. On the 
terminal market the dealing is on sample and the farmer must 
likewise sell on sample, and the foreign buyer will need to buy 
on sample. 

“Tt is a great disappointment that the changes suggested by 
Doctor Coulter and Mr. Fitz could not have been adopted. 
Their recommendations, if adopted, would have gone a long 
way toward reflecting true value to the local market. It would 
largely have wiped out the difference between the terminal 
wheat and farm wheat in the same grade, And until this is 
done, the farmer, to get full value for his wheat, to get full value 
for farm wheat and not for terminal market wheat, will need 
to sell his wheat by sample and this can undoubtedly be done 
the most effectively in a cooperative marketing plan.” 

Another material change in the existing rules proposed in 
my bill is to eliminate the subclass “ red spring” and to reduce 


the number of grades to four instead of five, the test weight of 


the highest and lowest grade to remain as it is now, but the 
intermediate grades are slightly lowered. 
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It has been objected that grades should not be prescribed 
by statute; but this is not unusual. The requirements for the 
three principal grades in northwestern Canada are p 


by act of Parliament. The bill also contains a provision that 
when the new rules have been in force for two years they can 
be changed, if the interest of agriculture requires, by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We appeal to Congress as our last resort. 
At all the hearings that I have heard all the farmers have 
been unanimous in support of the bill, and so are the grain- 
inspection officials of the States concerned. The president of 
the Federation of Farm Bureaus of Minnesota attended the 
hearing and favored the proposals of the bill, and it has also 
been recommended by the Farm Bureau Federation of 10 
Northwestern States and by the Equity Exchange, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, which controls hundreds of cooperative 
elevators. The remarkable thing about the opposition of the 
representatives of millers and the grain trade is that it is 
based upon the idea that they are the friends of the farmer 
and are trying to protect him from loss. The evidence indi- 
cates that the terminal elevators and millers are making from 
fifty to one hundred dollars per thousand-bushel car by ma- 
nipulating the grades. The present situation makes a market 
like Minneapolis a virtual paradise of the mixers. Grades are 
for the purpose of informing the buyer of the kind and quan- 
tity of the article to be sold in order that the proper price may 
be applied, but Mr. James F. Bell, a representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the largest manufacturer of flour in 
Minneapolis and probably in the world, in a letter to the under- 
signed states that the range between the highest and the 
lowest ptice on the same day in the same grade ran from 20 
to as high as 40 cents a bushel. The market reports in the 
-Minneapolis papers also indicate a very large range on the same 
day in the same grade. On the same point I call attention to 
the following from the testimony of Mr. John D. Shanahan, 
of Buffalo, N. V., representing the Niagara Falls Milling Co.: 


Official closing prices for cash wheat on the Minneapolis Exchange, 
Biss 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1921. 


Grade. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 

0 

No 
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. 3 dark northern spring.. 

No. 1 dark northern spring. 

No. 2 dark northern spring. 
No. 3 dark northern spring. 
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The cost prices as shown above indicate a range in the July option 
upon which they were based of only 2 cents per bushel during the four 


days in question, and the only change in the relative 
eash wheat was a narrowing of the range in the No. 1 
grade of 1 cent per bushel. 

Why this enormous range in the values of No. 1 dark northern spring 
Wheat? The answer is that the lowest price paid for that grade is for 
wheat that will “just make the grade” with nothing to spare and no 
other factor of value to recommend it to the miller purchaser. Such 
wheat, besides being comparatively weak in its food constituents, con- 
tains the maximum of one or more raae factors allowed, such as mix- 
tures of other wheats than red, spring, rye, wild peas, king-heads, wild 
rose, or other inseparable foreign material, while the top prices were 
ry for wheat that was infinitely stronger, heavier, and contained 
ittle or nothing but such wheat. > 

The Washburn & Crosby Co., after having examined a copy 
of my bill, submitted to the committee an amended draft which 
they said would be satisfactory. It contains the same classes 
and subclasses as my bill. They raise the standard for No. 1 to 
50 pounds instead of 58 and retain the five grades. Their bill 
eliminates foreign material and moisture as grading factors, 
the same as my bill, but they place the percentage of moisture 
permissible at 14 per cent instead of 14} per cent, as in my bill. 
This leaves the difference between their bill and mine simply 
in the grade requirements which are in some particulars higher 
than the present Federal grades. (See Supplemental Hearings, 
p. 314.) 

The bill (H. R. 7401) after it was reported was reintroduced 
with the committee amendments and amendments on account 
of typographical errors, and as House bill 9668 was submitted 
to the grain inspection departments of North Dakota and,of 
Minnesota and approved in every particular. 

I think this is sufficient to show that the objections to the bill 
raised by interested parties are wholly unfounded. Millers and 
grain men who have said anything on this subject have admitted 
that the present grades are faulty and that they do not know 
how to remedy the fault. In behalf of the farmers throughout 
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the Northwest I ask you to believe that after these many years 
of study and experience under the present regulations they 
actually know their own interest better than those who are 
profiting by present conditions at their expense. In this con- 
clusion they are supported by the scientific men employed in 
the State experimental mill and the men in the grain inspection 
force of large experience. We submit, therefore, that the 
remedy we offer is sound and should be approved by Congress. 
Grain inspection has been in vogue in Minnesota for more than 
30 years, and their experience is very much greater than that 
of the Federal Bureau of Markets which has only been dealing 
with the subject for five years. Minnesota laws require the 
grades to be reyised every year to meet new conditions. The 
Federal Bureau of Markets, which borrowed many of their 
rules from the State of Minnesota, framed them five years ago, 
before they had any experience, and have refused to make any 
material alterations since. All they have ever sought is to 
have the approval of the grain trade, and the result is that the 
prices paid to the farmers at the local elevators on the average 
is 20 cents less per bushel than the same wheat is sold for 
when it is sold by sample on the grain exchanges in the terminal 
markets or has been raised in grade by the manipulation of the 
terminal elevators. 

I insert here the report of the Minnesota State experimental 
mill on the milling value of the different grades of wheat: 


Stare ro Use MILDING Test IN Grape PLEA—RESTLTS at EXPERI- 
MENTAL PLANT SHOW INEQUITY OF WHEAT STANDARDS. 


Figures and facts obtained in milling tests of wheat at the new 
State testing mill will be used in attempts to secure changes in the 
Federal grain grades by which grain is now marketed, it was said 
to-day by O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. 

The tests, announced Saturday, showed that while millers are paying 
down to 32 cents less for No. 4 dark northern than for No. 1, the mill- 
ing, value of the No. 4 is only 7 cents less than for No. 1. 

hey also showed that on January 16, 1922, No. 1 dark northern 
was worth $1.69 for milling purposes, down to $1.61 for No. 4, 

On that date, No. 1 dark northern was selling. for $1.39 top, or 30 
cents less than its milling value, according to the market page of the 
Daily Star, and No. 4 down to $1.10, or 51 cents less than its milling 


value, 
The following table shows what the experiments revealed: 


milling Market price | Saturday's 
value Jan. 15. market 
Jan. 15. price 
No. 1 dark northern. $1.69 $1. 33-$1. 39 81.40-81.61 
No. 2 dark northern. 1.66 1.31- 1,38 1,45- 1.62 
No. 3 dark northern. 1.63} 1.23- 1.28 1,38- 1.60 
No. 4 dark northern. 1.61 1.20- 1.28 1.32- 1.49 


The fact that wheat is now selling nearly at the milling value as of 
January 15 does not necessarily mean that it is now nearer its milling 
value than it was then. 


NEVER UP TO MILL VALUB, 


The esperiment was based upon the price of flour and feeds upon 

January 15, when flour was 3.416 cents a pound and the feeds and by- 
roducts 1.33. If the price of flour and by-products has risen since 
en, the milling value of the wheat would have risen in proportion. 

The significance of the experiment, according to N. J. Holmberg, com- 
missioner of agriculture, in charge of the mill, and Mr. Jacobson, is in 
the fact that No. 4 wheat is shown to be worth only 7 cents a bushel 
less for milling purposes than No, 1, while the market prices vary from 
20 to 30 cents less. 

“Tt shows conclusively that the neg grading system, based upon 
the weight and moisture content of the wheat, should be amended or 
thrown out,” said Mr. Jacobson. “ Quality, as revealed in these milling 
tests, should be the basis of grading and not welght. 

“But I predict it will be almost impossible to beat down the power- 
ful lobby maintained Py, the millers at Washington and get a modifica- 
Hon: of the grades by Congress or by Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

The cars of wheat upon which the State mill tests were made came 
from all over the State of Minnesota. 

MILL TESTS SHOW VALUES. 


Results on the different des were, in detall, as follows: 

There were five cars of No. 1 dark northern und at the mill. 
these the dockage was 2 per cent, the loss in cleaning 44 per cent, the 
weight a bushel 59.1 unds, the moisture before tempering 11.7 per 
cen The yields of mill products on the basis of original moisture 
content by percentage follows: Straight flour, 74; red dog, 2.67; stand- 
ard millings, 12.7; bran, 11.96; total feed, 27.33; total returns, 101.33. 
The flour value was 1.517 and the feeds 15 cents from a bushel. 

There were six cars of No. 2 dark northern. On these the dockage 
was 2.8 sa cent, the loss in cleaning 5.40, weight a bushel 57.1, mois- 
ture 11.7, by percentages except weight in pounds. Mill products 
yielded, in. percentage, as follows: Straight flour, 72.21; red dog, 2.68; 
standard millings, 14.25; bran, 11.61; total feed, 28.54; total returns, 
100.75. The flour value was $1.48 and the mill feeds 17.7 cents a 
bushel, a total of 31.657. 

Eleven cars of No. 3 dark northern wheat were ground and the aver- 
age bushel produced products worth $1.633, with $1.453 in flour and 
184 cents in millstuffs. On these the dockage was 3.7 per cent; the 
loss in cleaning. 5.7 per cent; the weight a bushel, 554 pounds; the 
moisture, 12.8 per cent. The yields a bushel in percentages: Straight 
flour, 70.88; red dog, 4.55; standard millings, 11.8; bran, 12.01; total 
millstuffs, 29.3; total returns, 100.422; 
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Five cars of No. 4 dark northern averaged 1. worth 81.611 from 
each bushel, 81.411 in flour and 20 cents in feeds. Of these the dock- 
age was 4.8 per cent; the loss in cleaning, 6.69 per cent; the weight a 
bushel, 53.8 pounds; and the moisture, 11.8. yields a bushel in 
pe thes ids Straight flour, 68.82; red dog, 4.29; standard millings, 

5.82; bran, 13.05; total feeds, 82.16; total returns, 100.98. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE. 


Mr, JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a statement for one minute, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. WALSH. About what? 


Mr. JACOWAY. To correct the Recorp, I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. When the filled milk bill was 
before the House Mr. Moors of Ohio came to me and asked me 
to pair with him. I did so, and the pair was executed. Under 
the pair his vote would have been yea ” and mine“ nay,” and I 
so stated. When the roll was called I voted “nay.” It was my 
intention to withdraw my vote and answer “ present,” and in 
order that no injustice be done the gentleman from Ohio I de- 
sire to state that I inadvertently and unintentionally violated 
the pair. I make this explanation in order that Mr. Moore's 
position on the filled milk bill will appear in the Recorp and 
the unintentional injustice done him by me be corrected as far 
as I am able to do so, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sugar 
bill which was considered in the House on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by some original observations 
on the first 10 amendments to the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, without that thoroughness to 
which the subject is entitled, I direct attention to the first 10 
amendments to our National Constitution, called our “ Bill of 
Rights.” 

My observations are elemental, contain no new thought, and 
are only a repetition of fundamentals which are known to the 
lawyer and student, 

There was a time when the farmer, the blacksmith, the arti- 
san, and men in every vocation of life understood and were 
prepared to defend our Bill of Rights. 

The last generation was familiar with the Constitution. It 
was discussed everywhere and upon all occasions, It was the 
guide which directed legislative enactment and controlled execu- 
tive discretion. 

But during more recent years citizens have neglected its con- 
sideration. 

The beneficial effects of the first 10 amendments have been so 
generously accepted that their description and the necessity for 
their preservation may seem unnecessary. During the period 
of the war and in the reaction which is now taking place many 
instances of “official lawlessness” and hasty legislation are 
again forcing consideration as the sole remaining check upon 
intemperate legislation and official arrogance and ignorance. 

During our preparation for war and participation in it civil 
affairs were temporarily made subordinate to military necessity. 

Ordinary civil procedure in some cases was abandoned and 
many temporary innovations introduced. The willing citizen, 
with his mind concentrated upon the one subject of winning the 
war, made few objections and no protests. 

OVERGOVERNMENT. 


The war taught organization, and now much of the surplus 
energy generated during that period is diverted to civic organi- 
gations and is manifesting itself in various forms of propa- 
ganda, and specially organized minority interests are springing 
up attempting to force the National Government to do things 
which were formerly left for the individual to do for himself. 

Carried away by haste and an excess of zeal, the fundamental 
things in our Constitution are assailed in proposed laws, and 
in many cases public officials are themselves guilty of what is 
properly termed “ official lawlessness ” in trying to carry out the 
extreme wishes of those organized minority groups. 

What we shall eat, what we shall wear, what we shall read, 
how we shall work, and when and how we shall play are to be 
controlled by statute law rather than by personal inclination, 

Some are content to guard with zealous care the rights of 
life and property, but many others now attempt to regulate, 
control, direct, and specify what is “ the pursuit of happiness.“ 


The word “ liberty ” used in the Declaration of Independence 
was not intended in the narrow sense of bodily confinement 
or a restricted physical action but it extends far beyond to 
the liberty of thought, of speech, of conscience, as well as of 
action. In fact, it means self-determination for faculties with 
which God has endowed us. n 

Our theory was that government did not give liberty to the 
citizen but that each individual possessed it as a natural right, 
and that government was formed for the purpose of protecting 
it and making it secure. 

Everyone was believed to have the natural right to do exactly 
as he wished except where, in exercising this right, he inter- 
fered with similar rights or privileges of others. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES. 

Finding that all men do not agree, we provided a govern- 
ment, so that the majority might select their own agents or 
public officials. 

If the majority of all the people is to select and direct our 
Government it follows that a small minority group, or a small 
association controlled by a vigorous propaganda, should not be 
permitted to rule the majority. And yet this is being done. 

Our Government provides a system of checks and balances in- 
tended to preserve the right of the minority from the encroach- 
ments of the majority, but minority rule is a new national de- 
velopment. 

Our President at times has more power than the king of a 
constitutional monarchy, but he is checked by the power of 
Congress, and the power of Congress is again checked by the 
interpretations placed upon its laws by our Supreme Court, 
whose duty it is to compel conformity with our written Con- 
stitution and protect the rights of citizens which are guaran- 
teed under that instrument. 

We are sometimes discouraged, even dismayed, with the toil- 
some machinery with which we change our laws. This delay 
is discouraging to the optimist, let alone those who are im- 
patient; but experience has shown that conditions are bettered 
by steadily gaining point upon point and not by pulling down 
good and bad together in hasty, ill-advised action. 

A clever man has stated: 

All political issues may be grouped in three classes: Those which are 
popular but impracticable; those which are practical but not popular; 
and those which are both popular and practical. 

We are tending more to the first of these; that is, the popular 
but impracticable legislation. 

In providing for a series of checks in our form of govern- 
ment provision was made against hasty and ill-considered de- 
mands of even a majority. 

The division of the legislative power into two bodies, one 
serving for two years, the other for six; the independence of 
the President, and the creation of the Supreme Court to pass 
upon laws made by Congress, briefly indicate the various checks 
and balances. 

Our Government does not prevent any change in its laws, even 
a change in the first 10 amendments; but it does prevent change 
being made hastily, ill-advisedly, and upon the impulse of ex- 
citement or passion, 

It is not to this division of the powers of Government to 
which I desire to direct attention, but rather to the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution, which first prohibited the 
National Government from doing certain things and was quickly 
followed by the insertion in our various State constitutions of 
the same prohibitions. 

OFFICIAL LAWLESSNESS, 

These inhibitions are intended to prevent arbitrary or unjust 
action both by Government and by its officers. Certain acts are 
described which neither Government nor its agents can do. 

Few men can handle an unusual and extraordinary power 
with moderation and temperate judgment. 

The man in office has just as many human frailties as men out 
of office. So the first 10 amendments were in part to check weak- 
ness or lawlessness in the official. 

These 10 amendments are a limitation upon government. 
They draw a sacred cirele within which government may not 
penetrate. They are similar to the restraints placed upon the 
king. 

The words of Lord Chatham, heard before every graduating 
class at law school, and which I hope will again ring throughout 
America, contain the doctrine, All we have to do is to substi- 
tute the word “ government for the word “crown” and the 
word “official” for the word “king” and the limitation of 
power is brought home to us, 

The cat “tarot eats 27 srn oras ae 8 to all the forces of the 

i ` r + 
through it; tie atoning may cutee: But the Ring of 8 


— All his forces dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
men 
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When laws are enacted which are difficult of enforcement by 
reason of their interference with personal rights, then the mod- 


ern tendency is to introduce new methods of enforcement still 
further restricting liberty. 

These amendments are intended to prevent oppression by the 
Government and its officers, just as the Magna Charta was in- 
tended to prevent oppression by the King. They guarantee indi- 
viduals against oppression by even their own selected Govern- 
ment, They have been likened by some to the Ten Command- 
ments. ` 

While we voluntarily surrendered certain rights that govern- 
ment might exist, in these amendments we protected the indi- 
vidual rights from the encroachment by government. 

Next to religion, the amendments demand our highest rever- 
ence, for while liberty is the best offspring of democracy, we 
must still guard against democracy destroying its choicest 
product. 

Strange as it may seem, there may be democracy without 
liberty. 8 

Shristianity has taught democracy in rousing men to an un- 
derstanding of his true relations with God. This in turn has 
taught him his proper relation with his fellow man. 

In his fight for religious liberty he secured personal liberty, 
which is now covered by these 10 amendments. 

The Constitution itself was only finally ratified by the various 
Colonies upon the promise that the Bill of Rights containing 
these amendments would later be adopted. 

While there was some hesitancy upon the part of the States to 
adopt the original Constitution, there was no hesitancy in the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, which was done unanimously 
by all of the States. 

The forefathers thought that even a democracy should not 
have unlimited power. 

We must not fail to remember that when we deprive a single 
individual of his rightful liberty we endanger the liberties 
of all. 

When we override these guaranties and revert to the old days 
of unlimited power in government, we prepare the way for 
monarchy. 

LIMITATION UPON OFFICIAL CONDUCT, 

Every citizen is, to an extent, his own doctor and, to a much 
larger extent, his own lawyer, because he is supposed to know 
the law. He can not be expected to know all of it, but cer- 
tainly the limitations placed upon official conduct should be 
understood, 

A law writer has summarized them as follows: 

By the Federal Constitution as it now stands the citizen, in time of 
peace at least, is guaranteed, among other matters, (1) the protection 
of the writ of habeas corpus; (2) freedom from bills of attainder and 
ex post facto legislation; (3) freedom of religious belief and worship; 
(4) freedom of thought and its expression; (5) freedom peacefully to 
assemble with others and petition for redress of grievances; (6) free- 
dom from unreasonable search and seizure; (7) the right not to be 
prosecuted for infamous crimes except first accused by a 
(8) the right in all criminal 
by an impartial jury; (9) to confronted with the witnesses agains 
him, and (10) to have assistance of counsel; (11) that he shall not be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; (12) 
that his private property shall not be taken from him even for public 
use without just compensation; (13) that the obligations Ac to 
him under lawful contracts shall not be impaired; (14) that he shall 
not be denied the equal protection of the laws. 

We cun not understand real Americanism unless we are 
familiar with these limitations. 

In instructing both naturalized citizens and our school chil- 
dren, they must be shown thut liberty is not license and that 
considerations of personal right must embody equal considera- 
tion for the rights of neighbors. 

These limitations are for the protection of the weak as 
agninst the strong, against a majority seeking by intemperate 
action to deprive the minority of its rights, and are the fruition 
of centuries of struggle involving the sacrifice of thousands of 
patriotic lives. 

The original limitation upon the power of the King was 
followed by our limiting the power of our own selected Govern- 
ment. 


gran 


THE DECLARATION AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
Judge Wade has drawn an interesting comparison between 
the provisions of our Declaration of Independence and these 
prohibitions placed in the Constitution : 


Before the passage of the habeas corpus act of 1679 in England, an 

preon of royalty or high official standing in tbe Government coul 
alsely accuse another person of crime and cause that innocent person 
to ge som in prison for years, or even for Mfe, because he could not 
get before u court of justice to establish his innocence, 

In many European countries the peasants were burdened with taxes 
to support kings and courts without the slightest representation in the 
ta x-levxing authority. In France, just preceding the French Revolu- 
tion, the peasants were obliged to purchase a certain number of barrels 
of salt each year, without having the slightest use for the salt, because 
the Crown lands produced salt and the revenues went to the king. 


d jury; 
rosecutions to a speedy and pablle trial, 
t 


dence 
h king 


may be rep: 
tives.“ 


Declaration of Independence: “He has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and pressing importance.” 

Constitution of the Unit tates: Congress shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, etc.” (See Const. Art. I. S. 8.) 

laration of Independence: “He has dissolved representative 

houses repeatedly for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on 
the rights of the people.“ 

Constitution of the United States: “ Congress shall meet at the seat 
of Government once each year.” 

Declaration of Independence: “ He has refused, for a long time after 
dissolution, to cause others to be elected.” 


Constitution of the United States: “ The time, place, and manger of 
holding elections for Senators and oo speach shall be p ribed 
in each State by the legislature 22 


Penson ae of Independence: “ He has obstructed the administration 
of jus, * 


Constitution of the United States: “ Jurisdiction of courts fixed by 
Constitution. rong Ha not responsible to the President, but to Congress, 
which represents the S 


people, 

1 of Sedenensence >“ He has made judges dependent on his 
will alone.” 

Constitution of the United States: “Judges subject to removal only 
by snper cament of Congress.” py" 

Declaration of Independence: “ He has kept standing armies * * è 
without consent of the legislature,” 

Constitution of the United States: “ Con shall bave power to 
raise and support armies.” To proyide and maintain a navy.” 

Declaration of Independence: For transporting us beyond seas to 
be tried for pretended offenses.” 

Constitution of the United States: “Such trial shall be held in the 
State where said crime shall have been committed.” 

Declaration of Independence : “For depriving us, in many cases, of 


the right of trial by jury 
Constitution of the nites States: 
be by jury.“ 


e trial of all crim except 
in case of impeachment, sha N om, p 


Declaration of Independence: “ For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us.” 

Constitution of the United States: “ No soldier sball in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent of the owner.“ 

Jaration of Independence: “ For imposing taxes on us without 

our consent.” 

Constitution of the United States: Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes.” 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 


These were our constitutional answers to the power of the 
king. They must still be our answer to those who would restore 
to our Government and officials the powers taken from the king. 

These must be our answers to the self-inflated public official 
whose brief authority causes him to think that he is a king. 

“The king can do no wrong” was the old doctrine of tyranny 
now adopted by some National and State officials who think 
they can do no wrong. 

Soon we may be required to write another Declaration of In- 
dependence against the propagandist, the emotional and neu- 
rotic crank, and hang high for public contempt the Government 
official who believes “ he can do no wrong,” and takes upon him- 
self the power of the king which our Government had destroyed. 

We are confronted with what might be termed “legislative 
lawlessness,” which is inspired by the fear of political defeat; 
for men, in defiance of the Constitution and our Bill of Rights, 
will vote for the passage of laws which are unconstitutional for 
the sole purpose of securing votes, 

They seek to avoid responsibility themselves by passing the 
respousibility to the Supreme Court, and answer a minority 
clamor by voting for legislation which they are too cowardly 
to combat. 

We can not survive with group government. The Govern- 
ment must be “all for all.“ The personal political fortunes 
of some one man, or small group of men, may be promoted by 
group government, but this personal gain is always followed by 
loss of general welfare. 

Ours is a government of law, not of men, 

We should know our king, which is the Constitution, and 
understand the limitation of his power, found in our Bill of 
Rigbts. z 

THE FIRST AMENDMENT. 

Con shall make no law ting an establishment of religion 

or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
h, or of press, or the right of the people peacefully to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

It will be noted that in the original Constitution (Art. VI, 
clause 3) any religious test as a qualification for a public office 
was prohibited. 

This was followed by the first paragraph of the first amend- 
ment, which reads: 


Cc ess shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. * * * 
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I discussed this subject in October, 1921, at considerable 
length, in part, as follows: 

The intolerant is hopeless mentally. As a social unit and as a citi- 
zen he can not be changed, but we may, by a frank statement of his- 
tory, law, and experience, prevent his infection of the body politic 
and reduce his evil influence to the minimum. 

Toieration has develo with education, enlightenment, and a proper 
understanding of the ristian religion. When we left penne we 
abandoned intolerance and advanced to the higher grade of a conscience 
and religion procured and maintained reason and e leav- 
ing to the Government only the proper function of pro ecting the right 
of each individual to pursue, in his own way, without interference 
from the State or citizen of a State, the fine exercise of personal choice 
in the matter of conscience and creed, modified only by the moral 
suasion of religious associations. 

The first requisite for this natural religious selection was a com- 
plete separation of church and state and removing from a place in 
1 all attempts to control spiritual conduct and confinin 
ts Jurisdiction to the protection of the health, happiness, life, 
property of the citizen. 

he friend of religious liberty is not concerned with the difference 
betw creeds, nor in fact with the difference between faith and unbe- 
lief. or can he satisfied alone with the political separation of 
church and state. He must oppose the invisible government, the secret 
1 or the political movement which attempt to do, by indirection, 
the thing which is (er reer by law. a 

The honest friend of religious freedom can not, without protest, 
permit any man's creed to be made the subject of persecution or the 
sole measure of his fitness for public office, 

We can not lose religious freedom without losing civil freedom, so 
both must be guarded by zealous citizens, 

Our danger will not come from a change in our laws, but from an 
intolerant spirit which would evade the established law and by indi- 
rection do those things which the law prohibits. 


The second paragraph of the first amendment reads: 

Congress shall make no law “+ èe © abridging freedom of speech 
or of the press. 

This is one of the important safeguards of democracy. It 
means that our newspapers can print what they deem desirable 
in time of peace, and that men may speak their minds freely 
upon all subjects. a 

It must be understood, however, that whenever a newspaper 
prints a libelous article, or a speaker engages in slandering his 
neighbor, they are both amenable to criminal prosecution and 
civil damages. No public official, nor Congress itself, is per- 
mitted to arbitrarily prescribe rules and regulations for either 
press or speech. This permits criticism of our Government and 
the officers of our Government. 

Tt does not permit, however, the advocacy of the bomb or the 
torch or revolutionary methods of changing the form of gov- 
ernment. The machinery of our Government provides a lawful 
way to secure change. 

The wildest revolutionist is guaranteed the freedom of speech 
and of the press, but if he abuses this privilege he can be 
punished. 

The third paragraph reads: 

* s . . * * 
of beaten og peacefully 8 ‘na et tion the 5 —. . — 
for a redress of grievances. 

This permits the rights of peaceful assemblage, discussion, 
and the drawing up of petitions to both the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government, a right which was for- 
merly denied by the King. 

THE SECOND AMENDMENT. 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, Bey) right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infrin $ 


This is held to be a limitation only upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, but does not prevent the States from passing laws regu- 
lating the use and possession of arms. It was intended to con- 
fine the regulation to States and prohibit the National Govern- 
ment from interfering with the rights of States to so regulate 


this subject. 
THE THIRD AMENDMENT. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be 
prescribed by the law. 

This was intended to subordinate the military to the civil 
power, so that a civilian would not be subject to the dictation 
or imposition upon the part of soldiers. 

Formerly soldiers arrogated to themselves the right to enter 
private dwellings and do pretty much as they pleased. 

This prohibits a soldier from entering any home without the 
consent of the owners, except during times of war, and even 
during a war period only under conditions prescribed by law. 

THE FOURTH AMENDMENT. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses. TS, 
and effects, against — searches and seizures, shall Det be 
violated, and no warrant shall issue except upon probable cause, 2 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 

e searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 
This provision of the Constitution is the one which “ official 


lawlessness” most frequently violates. It is what has been 


termed the “right of castle.” No man's-home, or office, or 
habitation may be invaded by an officer of the law unless such 
officer is armed with a search warrant which describes the 
Place to be searched and must be made upon oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause. 

One of our new official “ kings,” 
to accomplish some political design, 
of the law, might enter a man’s 
through his sacred belongings, disturb his peace, alarm his 
family, and subject him to various indignities. 

No search can be made except upon a warrant issued by a 
court, and no such warrant shall be issued until a solemn state- 
ment under oath discloses evidence of the commission of an 
offense. The place must be described; the things of persons to 
be seized must be described. A warrant issued by any court, 
no matter how high, without such a sworn statement being 
presented, is void and in violation of the rights of every per- 
son under the Constitution. 

A citizen has the right to guard his home and use all neces- 
sary force for its protection. 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand ury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 

rson be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
ife or limb; nor shall be compelled in an criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private property be en for publie 
use without just compensation. 


bent upon mischief, hoping 
masquerading in the majesty 
home, search his papers, go 


This means that no one official shall be permitted to issue a 
warrant for a capital or otherwise infamous crime until 12 
men have agreed that such warrant should be issued. 

It must be remembered that the defendant in these cases ig 
not brought before the prosecuting officer or even before the 
grand jury. It is a secret investigation. 

The amendment was to prevent officers upon their own au- 
thority from dragging a man into court, putting him into jail, 
ruining his reputation, and causing him loss of money and 
humiliation unless 12 men agreed in advance that it should be 
done. 

There are some minor offenses, called misdemeanors, which 
are not covered by the description “ capital or infamous crime,” 
upon which persons can be arrested upon warrant without in- 
dictment by the grand jury, but these are never serious offenses 
and should always be easily bailable. 

It is against the unjust, arbitrary arrest for the commission 
of a grave crime that this amendment was adopted. 

The second paragraph: 

J 
ia 3 Sos person Da subject for the same offense to be twice put 


This means that where a person has been once tried he can 


not be hauled into court again and again on the same charge 


as the result of “ official lawlessness,” which might ruin him in 
his business and reputation and be made the means of unjust 
persecution. Once tried and acquitted a man is free, and 
neither the United States nor any officer of the United States 
can again take him to trial for the same offense. 

The third paragraph: ' 


Nor shall he be compelled in-any criminal case to be a withes. 


against himself. 

This was directed against the old method of confession by 
torture, and the new method of confession by the so-called 
“third degree” administered by some police officers, and off- 
cials of the rack and thumb-screw type. In this particular, 
“ official lawlessness” is going to the extreme in many of our 
large cities. 

Arresting a man and then torturing him into confession is 
not conserving justice. It is defeating it. Our forefathers 
knew this and placed this restriction in the Constitution. i 

A man by this provision is protected both against threats and 
inducements made outside of the court and before trial. cat 

A man can not be compelled to give answers after his arrest 
while he is in jail, or if he is at liberty under bond, which can 
be used against him upon trial. Í 

No confession which is not absolutely voluntary and of free 
will will be admitted by a court as testimony when the same is 
questioned. 

The fourth paragraph : 
on be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 

W. a 
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This paragraph immediately causes us to revert back to the 
Bastille during the French Revolution and to the Tower of 
London in England and to-day to the lawless procedure of the 


soviet in Russia. 


It means that every man shall have his day in court,“ and 
his property, liberty, or life can mot be taken away except by 
a trial before a legal court, in which he shall have a fair hear- 


dng, which involves the element of notice, the chance to appear 


in person, the right to employ counsel, the privilege of sum- 
moning witnesses, and a speedy and public trial; in addition 


to which he has the right of appeal. 

The fifth paragraph: 

Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 


This guards the possession of private property. Formerly 
the king might take property without compensation if it pleased 


him to do 80. 


To-day the Government, which has taken the place of the 


king, may take property for public use, but must pay for it, 
the compensation to be determined by a jury. 
THE SIXTH AMENDMENT. 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 28 the — to ed 
tate an 


and public trial by an oh ee jury of the 
strict wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have heen previously ascertained by law, and to be 
the nature and cause ef the accusation; be confron 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
in his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


The first paragraph provides: 


the right to a 
tate and district 


“ Speedy refers to the necessity of preventing long imprison- 
ments of an accused before trial, and that the trial must not 


only be speedy but must be made in public before a court and 


jury. 

This is intended to bring the power of public opinion to bear 
against despotic procedure for the conviction of the accused, 
and to insure a trial where all his rights will be conserved, and 

his trial must be by an impartial jury which he bas the right 
to challenge because of prejudice, and the jury must be drawn 
in the State where the alleged crime was committed. 

Formerly a prisoner could be hauled, at the behest of the 
King, away from his home, and sometimes taken beyond the 
sens for the purposes of trial. If it were not for this provi- 
sion, a man charged with a crime in New York might be tried 
in Caltfornia, or indicted in Missouri and tried in Texas, 

Paragraph 2: 

And to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation. 

This is to permit an intelligent defense. 

The next paragraph: 

To be confronted with the witnesses against him and to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

The reason of this provision is obvious. Everything must 
be done in open court. It gives an opportunity to test the 
credibility of a witness, to analyze the testimony, separate the 
accurate from the false; and the Government is compelled to 
procure the witnesses for the accused, who in many cases are 
confined in jail and unable to procure their attendance, 

The last paragraph: 

And to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

It would seem strange that the right of coumsel granted by 
the Constitution should require explanation or even comment; 
but it recently developed in my own State in one district that 
lawyers were importuned and, according to newspaper ac- 
eounts, coerced into signing some agreement that they would 
not defend any person arrested for a particular crime, 

In attempting to enforce one section of the Constitution 
another section was to be violated and to be violated by sworn 
officers of the law who, before being admitted to the practice 
of the law, had taken an oath to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution. 

Fortunately, the public press in my State unitedly con- 
demned such conduct, and it was promptly abandoned. 

The first duty of the lawyer is to his client, as the first duty 
of a doctor is to his patient, and if men engaged in either one 
of these high professions can be deterred or intimidated from 


living up to the ethics of their profession and the Constitu- 


tion of their country, because coerced or made afraid by a 
specialized organization, then justice indeed is dead and the 
great legal profession is disgraced. 

It will be noted that this amendment in its entirety provides 
for every safeguard for a fair trial, but if a defendant was 
denied the right of counsel or learned advice and thrown on 
: his own resources, his trial would be a farce; so that where a 


informed of 
with the wit- 
witnesses 


intended to regulate the 


defendant can not procure an attorney of his own selection, 
one is appointed for him by the court to help him establish his 
innocence. Therefore, for all attorneys in a local district te 
combine in an agreement not to defend is a combined agree- 


ment to deny justice provided under this amendment. 


THE SEVENTH AMENDMENT. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be ved, and no fact tried by, 
a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court in the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

This is an extension of the right of trial by jury in civil mat- 
ters, and it is wisely determined that the judgment of 12 men 
on matters of fact is better than the judgment of 1 man and 
nome susceptible of improper influence or of political or personal 

as. 

There was objection made to the original Constitution be- 


cause of the apprehension that the trial of facts in civil matters 


might be usurped by judges, who would then be judge of both 
facts and the law, and this amendment was one of those prom- 
ised to various States at the time they ratified the original 
Constitution and was an extension of the trial of facts in civil 
matters by a jury of 12 citizens. 

THE SIGHTH AMENDMENT. 

Excessive ball shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

Excessive bail in former days was used to compel accused 
persons to remain in prison. It was frequently fixed so unrea- 
sonably high that the accused could not secure his liberty pend- 
ing trial, although the cause for arrest might have been of a 
most trivial character. 

Excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ment inflicted. 

This was another check upon the intemperate conduct of a 
judge or the intemperate conduct of a legislature who would 
provide excessive and cruel punishment, 

History has disclosed that the intolerant, blinded to grave mat- 
ters, sometimes magnifies a misdemeanor into a heinous crime. 

There was a time when men were hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered, and left hanging on gibbets at the public roadside; men 
were pilloried in stocks and lashed in public view and given 
sentences and punishment all out of proportion to the magni- 


tude of the crime committed. 


Debtors were placed in prison and kept there for long periods 
of time and were transported to the Colonies. 

This provision of the Constitution prevents both the Congress 
and the State from inflicting harsh and uncivilized forms of 
punishment. - 

DHE NINTH AMENDMENT, 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights ‘shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

One of the serious objections to the adoption of the original 
Constitution was that it did not contain a Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Hamilton contended that this was not necessary. He 
said: 

But a minute detail of particular rights is certainly far less applica- 
ble to a Constitution like that under consideration, which is merely 

eral political interests the Nation, than 
to one which has the regulation of every species of personal and private 
concern. 

However, the early fathers, intent upon securing full measure 
of local self-government, demanded its insertion for fear that 
Congress might assert implied powers which it did not possess 
unless they were inhibited.. 

Judge Cooley remarks: 

However unfounded such a fear might be, there could be no harm in 
affirming by this amendment the principle that constitutions are not 
made to create rights in the le but in recognition of and in order 
to preserve them, and that if any are specially enumerated and spe- 


cially guarded it is only they are peculiarly important 
peculiarly exposed to invasion. = 


THE TENTH AMENDMENT. 
le; o the Un 
nor prohibited * K States, . 
tively, or to the people. 

This amendment differentiates between the powers of the 
United States and the powers of the States. The former are 
derived by the United States through delegation from the 
States. ‘The latter, the reserve powers, remain in and are re- 
tained by the States, because not delegated or prohibited. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The ninth amendment was evidently intended by the fore- 
fathers as a restriction upon the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the tenth amendment was another restriction 
withholding any additional powers not granted by the States. 

In the language of an eminent authority: 


The States intended that all the powers vested by their several 
constitutions in the State government should be retained and exercised 
by that government, excep such as by the Constitution vested exclu- 
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sively in the United States or by contractual agreement were prohibited 
to the States, The consequence is that it is not onl natural, but 
necessa that this amendment should declare that the powers not 
delegated to the United States, and not prohibited to the States, should 
still remain with the several State governments or with the sovereign 
people of each State. 

The encroachment upon local self-government by Federal 
enactment, and National Government by commission and bu- 
reau, is a subject requiring separate discussion and greater 
elaboration. 

CONCLUSION, 


The great thinkers and educators of our country are becoming 
alarmed at the neglect of the study of the Constitution. 

Judge Martin J. Wade and many others have made notable 
contributions to this subject, and I have made free use of their 
observations. 

We are in a period of reaction which always follows a great 
war. Intolerance and bigotry seem to be developing. Hasty 
and intemperate legislation is proposed. State and Federal 
officials are attempting to make laws of their own. Organized 
minority groups are driving the legislative and executive officers 
into acts of “ official lawlessness.” 

If my limited and superficial discussion of this subject will 
induce a more thorough study by the average citizen. I shall 
have accomplished my object, for better understanding will 
produce the check now so necessary for the preservation of our 
broader liberties. > 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. The business in order to-day is Calendar 
Wednesday business, and the Clerk will call the roll of com- 
mittees. 

When the Committee on the Judiciary was called— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 745). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (8. 745) to amend aeron 5 and section 256 of the Judicial 


Be it enacted, etc., That clause 3 of section 24 of the Judicial Code 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it, and to claimants for com- 
pensation for injuries to or death of ns other than the master or 
members of the crew of a vessel their rights and remedies under the 
workmen's compensation law of any State, District, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, which rights and remedies when con- 
ferred by such law shall be exclusive; of all seizures on land or waters 
not within admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; of all prizes brought 
into the United States; and of all proceedings for the condemnation 
of property taken as prize: Pr d, That the jurisdiction of the 
district courts shall not extend to causes arising out of injuries to or 
death of persons other than the master or members of the crew, for 
which compensation is provided by the workmen's compensation law of 
ang State, District, Territory, or on of the United States.” 

ec. 2. That clause 3 of section 256 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it and to claimants for com- 
pensation for injuries to or death of sons other than the master 
or members of the crew of a vessel, their rights and remedies under 
the workmen's compensation law of any State, District, Territory, or 
possession of the United States.” 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker 


Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 


Would the gentleman mind telling the House, for the informa- 
tion of the House, if he has it in mind, what he intends to 
call up after this bill is disposed of? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Personally, I intend to call up the com- 
mercial bribery bill, but Mr. WatsH has permission from the 
committee to call up the bill to take care of the Supreme Court 
reporter. He may call that up 

Mr. GARNER. Either the commercial bribery bill or the 
Supreme Court reporter bill will be called up after this? 

Mr. WALSH. The Supreme Court reporter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is that the Supreme Court reporter bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, this legislation was intro- 
duced in the Senate and passed there earlier this session. It 
received a good deal of consideration by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, largely because legislation somewhat simi- 
lar to it had twice been held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It was held unconstitutional by a divided court, four to 
five in each instance. This bill, however, differs from the legis- 
lation that was held unconstitutional in this: That it does not 
include the seamen, the men engaged on board vessels. The 
object of this bill is to give to the longshoremen the opportunity 
to take advantage of the different State laws which give com- 
pensation in case of injury to employees. It is believed by the 
committee that with this modification there should be no real 
objection to the bill. It is true that the Supreme Court has held 
that the longshoremen are subject to the maritime laws, but the 


old Jaw was held unconstitutional largely upon the ground that 
the facts in these cases are such that a uniform rule should be 
applied to them. It is not believed that this rule applies to 
longshoremen. You remember the old doctrine that a State 
may act in regulating interstate commerce if the thing it regu- 
lates does not necessarily require a uniform law. It seems to 
me, as to the people who live in the community and are a part 
and parcel of the citizenship of that community, that they 
ought not to be subject to a different rule from any other citi- 
zen of that community. I can see very readily that a different 
rule ought to apply to the sailors that may not belong to that 
community at all. Ifa nonresident sailor comes inside of a har- 
bor and is injured while there, there is reason why he should not 
come under the compensation laws of the State and be entitled 
to compensation. But as to the men that this bill cover, it 
seems to me clearly that the State ought to be responsible and 
that the State ought to pay their damages. There can be no 
good reason for a distinction between these people and the 
ordinary citizens of the State. The work of the longshoremen 
has very little to do with shipping as such. They load and 
unload vessels, repair ships, and do other work of that kind 
largely on the shore. It does seem to me that in view of this 
change in this legislation from legislation held void the Supreme 
Court will find a way to hold this constitutional. I can see no 
good reason why shipping interests can not protect themselves 
under such a law as fully as they might under a Federal law. 

There is a very strong demand for this legislation. For 
months my mail has been filled with communications, not only 
from the longshoremen or labor organizations but from a great 
many other people. They feel that these people ought to be per- 
mitted to get the benefit of the compensation laws of the States, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman think it would be a 
good idea to extend this same right to workmen in interstate 
and foreign commerce? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, that is not the question now. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Well, it seems to me that the same principle 
is involved. I am in favor of this bill. I think it is a good one. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In many States employees in interstate 
and foreign commerce shift back and forth a good deal like 
seamen do, and the same objection might be made to such a 
law as has been made where we endeavored to apply the same 
law to the seamen as to longshoremen. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not criticizing the bill, because I think 
it is a good one, but it seems to me that we could go a good deal 
further with this good work and take in those in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Would a cause of action have 
to arise within a harbor or within the 8-mile limit? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It would have to arise within the State 
jurisdiction. That, of course, would be inside the 3-mile limit, 
The longshoremen seldom get outside the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. It is not intended altogether 
for longshoremen. Any man can come within the provisions of 
the law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘This only provides for longshoremen. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman indicate what part of the 
bill is new language? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, In line 8, on first page: 


To claimants for compensation for injuries to or death of persons 
other than the master or members of the crew of a vessel— 


And so on, 
Mr. HUSTED. Is the proviso on page 2 new language? 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 


. HUSTED. That is all new language? 

. VOLSTEAD. That is all new language. 

. HUSTED. What is the new language in section 2? 

. VOLSTEAD. The corresponding language in section 2. 
. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I notice that the language of the bill re- 
serves to claimants for compensation for injuries to or death 
of persons other than the master or members of the crew of a 
vessel the rights and remedies under the workmen's compensa- 
tion law of any State, district, Territory, or possession of the 
United States. Does that mean this, that if a man should be 
injured, say, in the port of Philadelphia, and the New York com- 
pensation law would be more favorable than the Philadelphia 
law—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly not. He would not have the 
right to compensation there. We have no power to confer any 
such right. We simply seek to withdraw Federal control over 
these particular cases, the same as we did to liquor in the 
Webb-Kenyon Act. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Ihave known of cases where railroad men 
who had been injured in one State had brought suit in other 


States. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That might be done because they found the 
defendant there, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. : 

Mr. DYER. Was the Senate bill reported to the Senate by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It was. 

Mr. DYER. Notwithstanding the fact that the Supreme 
Court had declared it unconstitutional three times they over- 
ruled the Supreme Court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think they intended to overrule 
the Supreme Court. They intended to draw a bill that would 
sufficiently distinguish this legislation from former legislation. 

Mr. DYER. This bill as now drawn will, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, take care of the objections raised by the Supreme Court 
previously? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, We hope so. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the court will hold it valid. Of course, in cases where 
the court divide almost evenly and there is a real demand for 
the legislation, Congress, even if it is not absolutely convinced, 
would, it seeins‘to me, be ‘justified in resubmitting it; that is, 
if it has good reason to believe that it is constitutional. 

Mr, CHANDLER of New York. I would suggest that the 
Johnson amendment of April, 1916, was held unconstitutional 
on the ground that it sought to apply the compensation laws of 
the States to injuries arising in interstate commerce. It tried 
to confine them to peripatetic men, men moving about, instead 
of to such as longshoremen. This confines it to the longshore- 
men and meets the objection of the Johnson amendment, on 
which it was declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. DYER. I am in favor of the bill. The reason I rose was 
to inquire if the Judiciary Committee of the Senate reported 
the bill when there was apparently some question as to its con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS], the ranking member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMAS. I reserve my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
reserves the balance of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GERNERD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to say that I am quite familiar with the provisions of 
this bill and its intended operation. A great deal of difficulty 
has existed in getting proper recognition by claimants who have 
been injured and who have been deprived of proper compensa- 
tion. In line with this bill I have been working ever since 
I have been here trying to draft a bill to cover similar injustices 
so far as railroad employees are concerned. 

After a practice of 15 years, each year I have had the experi- 
ence of representing persons employed on the railroads who are 
injured by the same and invariably were deprived of the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania because of the fact that they were engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

I am going to give you an illustration of the case of a flagman 
on a freight train that had stopped at a little village called 
Alburtis to let a passenger train pass. It was at midnight, 

and the freight train moved on, but discovered after they had 

gone some distance that their flagman was missing. They ran 
back and found the flagman lying along the track, killed. The 
man left a widow and six children, and the matter was brought 
up before the referee of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Pennsylvania. There was no evidence as to how he was killed, 
excepting the violent. physical injuries that appeared on the 
man’s person, and that case was dismissed on the ground that 
he was engaged in interstate commerce, and his widow was 
deprived of any right, either under the Federal law or under 
the State compensation law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. If it came within the Federal compensa- 
tion act she certainly was entitled, if he was killed while en- 
gaged- in interstate commerce. 

Mr. GERNERD. My good friend, I can not agree with you. 
I just want to point out to you that a situation like that ought 
to be covered by legislation, just as this bill is going to protect 
the longshoremen. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to state that I have introduced 
a bill along that same line, which is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, providing that a man injured in 
interstate commerce can be covered by the laws of the State in 
which the injury was incurred. 

Mr. GERNERD. I have considered the matter for some time 
and have taken it up with a number of lawyers, but there seems 
to be a difference of opinion. My thought is that where there 
is a workmen’s compensation act within a State, the person in- 
jured should be given the alternate right either to sue or make 
his claim under the provisions of the workmen's compensation 
law of that State or take his chances under the Federal compen- 
sation law, but that he should not take advantage of both. He 
must make his selection either under the one or the other. 
Therefore I feel that this present bill is a most meritorious one 
and that the legislation covers a class of injuries that have been 
mighty cruel in their effects. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas desire to use time on the bill? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No, sir; but I desire to yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Briecs]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask whether the 
ie from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS] is in charge of the 
time 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Kentucky desig- 
nated me to represent him. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I feel that this legislation is 
of the highest importance and ought to be passed without fur- 
ther delay. 

The compensation acts in various States bordering on the sea, 
including that of my own State, have been made applicable to 
longshoremen, dock workers, and others engaged in longshore 
work; but in view of recent decisions of the Supreme Court so 
much confusion and uncertainty as to the operation of those 
provisions has resulted. that the authorities of the State do not 
know what course to pursue. Men who are injured are left, 
apparently, without any knowledge whether their course of pro- 
cedure is under the compensation act of the State, which at- 
tempts to regulate the subject and control it, or whether they 
must or can go into the courts for relief. This bill clarifies the 
situation and allows the State laws to operate in such cases. 

In view of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Western Fuel Co. against 
Garcia, decided on December 5, 1921, which limits the previous 
decisions of the same court in the Jensen and Knickerbocker 
Ice Co. cases, and in view of the restricted character of the bill 
I believe that the objections heretofore raised have been 
overcome, and that the power of the State to include those 
engaged in longshore work within the terms of the workmen's 
compensation acts can be recognized as valid and not in con- 
flict with the maritime law and admiralty jurisdiction of the 
United States, and does not destroy the uniformity of such 
maritime law. 

Many compensation claims which are recognized as worthy 
and in many cases have actually been allowed have been denied 
the further benefit of the State compensation acts until Con- 
gress has taken some such action as is contained in the present 
bill; and the Industrial Accident Board of my own State, as 
well as others interested, have urged the adoption of legisla- 
tion of this character in order that the relief provided by the 
State laws for those injured in longshore work may be awarded 
in all cases where it is payable, with the assurance that the 
action of the State is recognized by the Federal Government 
as not in conflict with the authority of the United States. 

I take occasion to read from a letter dated December 29, 
1921, written to me by the Industrial Accident Board of Texas, 
which is as follows: ; 

. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD, STATA oF TEXAS, 
Austin, December 29, 1921. 


Hon. CLax STONE BRIGGS, 
Galveston, Tex. — 

My Dear Str; When the Texas Legislature originally enacted the 
law commonly referred to as the workmen’s compensation act, it was 
believed it afforded protection to those employees residing in the 
various shipping ports of the State whose duties required performance 
of labor on oecasons upon steamboats resting at anchor the navi- 
gable waters, and compensation, for a time, was paid by various compen- 
sation insurance carriers to such employees who suffered injury while 
engaged in the performance of such duties, and to the surviving bene- 
ficiaries of deceased employees who had suffered fatal injury while en- 
gaged in the performance of such duties. Payments continued until the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered an opinion aonig that 
compensation acts of the various States were inoperative in so far as 
they attempted to provide a rule of recoyery for injuries inflicted under 
maritime and adm nay jurisdiction. Since the final rendition of the 
opinion mentioned, workmen, such ag AT y DSA and local repairmen 
at the docks, are in tbe unfortunate ition of being denied the protec- 
tion affo: by the compensation act of the State, and they must look 
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works a v t hardship upon such workmen who suffer injury 

and upon the a — ot such workmen who meet death in the 

course of respective F 

8 —— pending in the House of Representatives a measure 
at e 

tion of the law through 

United States. 


of the country, including the act of Texas, may be relied upon by 
the classes of empleyees mentioned for relief. 
ear . 


alone for recovery to the rules of admiralty law. This = 


You are therefore very 
your earnest support. as 


‘nestly 
it is hoped that its enactment will prove of 
great tate. 


t to workers at the deep-water ports in this State. 


Yours very respectfully, 


ISDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD, 
By J. H. FOWLER, Chairmen. 

The Federal Government has not at yet enacted any Federal 
workmen's compensation act of general application, and this 
legislation now proposed to be passed in the pending measure 
can in no wise be regarded as doing anything more than ac- 
cording to the various States reeognition of their right to deal 
with the question in a just and fair way for those of their 
citizenship who suffer from injury and for whom the respective 
States desire to provide means and opportunity for receiving 
compensation. X 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman-from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
yields back the remainder of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question | 
on the bill. : | 

The previous question was ordered. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third | 
reading of the Senate bill. | 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was | 
read the third time, and passed. | 

On motion of Mr. Vorsreap, a motion to reconsider the vote | 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUPREME COURT REPORTS. | 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee | 
on the Judiciary, I call up the bill H. R. 11450, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in Com- | 
mittee of the Whole. ; 

The SPEAKER pro e. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts calls up the bill H. R. 11450. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
the Supreme Court ceporta, and amending ee . 8, . | 
228 of the Judicial Code. | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the | 
Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, tbis measure is made necessary | 
principally because the provisions of the existing law fix the 
price at which the official reports of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions shall be sold at such a figure that the reporter who now 
has the publishing of them under a contract is not able to enter | 
into a contract for the printing of them. The law provides 
that they shall be sold at $1.75 a volume. The committee have 
had hearings on this and have heard the Chief Justice, and we 
haye amended the provisions of the Judicial Code in several | 
material particulars. First, we have provided that the printing, 
if done under contract, shall be done only after competitive | 
bids have been secured, aud that an award of a contract shall | 
be made only after an estimate has been procured frôm the 
Public Printer, and the Public Printer's estimate is more than | 
tha bid, or the Chief Justice shall certify that it is for the public | 
interest that the printing shall be done in a private establish- | 
ment. We have now fixed the salary of the reporter’ of the | 
Supreme Court at a definite sum, namely, $9,000. Under 3 


existing arrangement he gets $4,500, and he has been receiving 
a part of his compensation from the printing establishments 
with which he makes the contract. They publish a certain 
number of volumes and they allow him a certain amount upon 
the number of yolumes sold. The committee felt that it was 
unwise and not good policy te continue that practice, that this 
is an important public official, and that he should be paid from 


the Treasury of the United States. We further provide that if | 
this printing is done under private contract the volumes shall | 
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be turned over to the Public Printer, together with the plates, 
the proofs, and all the thereto, and that these 
volumes shall be sold by the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments at a price to be fixed by him to cover the cost and a 
sufficient amount in addition to pay at least half the expenses 
of the reporter and the allowances which we provide. 

We further provide that if the volumes are to be printed in 
the Government Printing Office they shall likewise be sold by 
the Superintendent of Publie Documents, and that he is re- 
quired to turn over to the Attorney General a sufficient number 
of these volumes to make the distribution required by law. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will pardon me for just a 
moment, then I will yield. The subcommittee of the Committee 


on the Judiciary, of which I have the honor to be chairman, 


must plead guilty to the delay which has ensned in taking action 
upon this measure. It was brought to our attention several 
months ago, before the present contract expired. It was a five- 
year contract. Since that time, because of the inability of the 
reporter to enter into a new contract with the publisher, he has 
been without any compensation since October 1; and recently, 
there being no contract, the Treasury Department cut off the 
allowances which he has under the law for rent and clerical 
assistance. ~ ih 

Mr. RAKER. Right in that connection 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Some suggestion has been made about the 
salary of the reporter being excessive. Let me ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that the reporter prepares the manuscript 
of the volumes that are to be printed? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I was about to refer to the amount of 
the salary. There was some difference of opinion in the com- 
mittee as to what the salary of this reporter should be. The 
reporter of the Supreme Court, as I stated, is a very important 
official. He has to verify every opinion which is written by the 
justices of that court. He has to check up the citations which 
they make. He reads the proofs, I think he stated two or three 
times, and he has to write the syllabus for each case. And as 
the gentleman from California appreciates, in the reports of 
the court of last resort of the Nation it is necessary that the 
syllabus of the case be prepared with great care and par- 


Mr, RAKER. Do not the members of the court rendering the 
opinions assist in preparing the syllabi? 

Mr. WALSH. They do not assist in the preparation of the 
syllabus, but the syllabus when prepared is submitted to the 
justice rendering the decision, and sometimes corrections are 
made in accordance with the suggestions of the justices, 

Mr. RAKER. Before the syllabus is published? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I mean. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it is submitted to the justice delivering 
the opinion for his approval. ; 

Now, the clerk of the Supreme Court is paid $6,000 from the 
Treasury and $3,000 from the receipts of the court. Prior to 
this year the clerk of the court in some years.got as high as 
$12,000 or $14,000, and I think in one year he got more than the 
Chief Justice of the court received. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What becomes of the $10 
charge which is made for the swearing in of attorneys when 
they are admitted to practice in the Supreme Court? 

Mr. WALSH. Under the order of the court now that is 
turned in to the receipts of the court and all over and above 
what is necessary for printing, stationery, and certain expenses 
of the court is now by order of the court covered into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. My information was that 
that went to the clerk. . 

Mr. WALSH. It did until recently. And I may say in pass- 
ing that the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee took 
that matter up personally with the Chief Justice, and we held 
a hearing upon a bill which has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz] seeking to fix 
these fees. The commitfee were satisfied that under the order 
which had been issued by the court no legislation was neces- 
sary, as the clerk now gets only a stated amount for his salary, 
namely, $6,000 from the Treasury and $3,000 from the receipts 
of the court. So we have fixed the salary of the reporter of 
the cburt at $9,000. It was the opinion of most of the com- 
mittee that this work requires most careful scrutiny of this 


| official and that the responsibility resting upon him, although of 


another kind, was fully as great as that resting upon the clerk 
of the court. 
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Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. = 

Mr. RAKER. In this connection the gentleman might give 
us the information which has been in my mind for some time. 
Does the reporter furnish the companies that print the ad- 
vanced sheets of the Supreme Court reports; does he furnish 
the manuscript from which they print those ady:nced publica- 
tions? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means the law-publishing 
firms? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. No. Under existing practice—and it is to be 
permitted under this law—pamphlet installments of the de- 
cisions are to be printed. Little booklets of opinions of the 
Supreme Court in a single case are printed, as I understand it, 
by the same office that prints the original decisions of the 
justices. Those are printed within three or four days after the 
decision is rendered and are available for distribution. The 
West Publishing Co. and other publishing concerns get the 
opinions from that booklet. 

Mr. RAKER. After you let the contract under the provisions 
of this bill to some particular firm to do the printing, which 
occurs to me wise, will this printer have protection from other 
publishers, or will there be any monopoly? 

Mr. WALSH. The printer will not get any monopoly. He 
will be paid for doing the actual work, and after the actual 
work of printing is done all of the sheets become the property 
of the United States, including the plates, books—everything is 
turned over to the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. RAKER. So there will be no monopoly? 

Mr. WALSH. No. Previous to this there has been, but the 
committee felt that that policy ought not to be continued. 

Mr. RAKER. The committee found that in the past there 
has been a monopoly and that the printed decisions have been 
more expensive than they should have been. 

Mr. WALSH. I would not say that they had been more ex- 
pensive; they have been sold for cash at the price fixed by 
law, but under the interpretation of the publishers and the 
reporter, if it was not paid for at the time, they held that they 
could charge $2.30 for them, and even under that arrangement 
the present publisher was unwilling to renew the contract. 
This company which has been printing them—the Banks law 
firm in New York have been printing the volumes for the last 
40 or 50 years. Of course, they have been doing it under a 
contract running for 5-year periods, entered inte between the 
reporter and this publishing concern. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand also that the general mechanical 
appearance of the reports will be in the future, as they have 
been in the past, the original official volume. They are the most 
readable volumes you can find in a library. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the gentleman will notice that in the first 
section of the bill it is set forth that the style, form, and type 
shall be subject to the approval of the court. I am advised that 
it is their intention to keep the style of the volumes the same 
as it has been in the past, both as to the size of type and the 
kind of paper, and so forth.. 

Mr. RAKER. I am glad of that, because some of these pub- 
lications, which I am not criticizing, publish reports that you 
can not read, and you might as well throw them in the waste- 
basket. ° 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is true, and a great many are 
thrown into the wastebasket; but, of course, no one would 
throw a volume of the Supreme Court reports into the waste- 
basket, and particularly if they are prepared in the manner and 
in a way which would appeal to a learned attorney like my 
distinguished friend from California. . 

Mr. RAKER. If any lawyer gets able to buy a set of 
Supreme Court reports, it is the best expenditure of money 
that he can make. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I want to direct the attention of the 
House to an amendment which the committee has agreed to 
and for which I claim no particular credit. It was put in at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from South Carolina. It is to 
this effect: That when a contract is entered into there shall 
be no provision in the contract which will permit the reporter 
or any of his assistants to receive from the contractor or 
printer anything by way of additional or further compensation, 
such as has been done and continued for many years in the 
past. We further provide an amendment to the last section 
that while the act shall be effective as of November 1, because 
since that time the reporter has not been able to receive any 
compensation or salary, there shall be deducted from it any- 
thing allowed him for rent or clerical assistance or for tele- 
phone. 


One further point, we have insisted that the reporter shall 
be giyen a rqom located in the Capitol convenient to the Su- 
preme Court. At the present time he has an office down town. 
We believe that the reporter of a court should be located con- 
veniently to the court room, whictr is in the Capitol, and we 
have put in a provision so that the authorities in charge of 
that section of the Capito] Building must see to it that the re- 
porter is furnished with suitable quarters adjacent to the court 
room with suitable furnishings. 

Now, unless there are further questions, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say about the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hustep). The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That section 226 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: z 

“ SEC. 226. The salary of the reporter shall be $9,000 per annum, 
parane out of the Treasury in monthly installments. He shall also 

allowed for professional and clerical assistance and stationery not 
to exceed $4,5 per annum, to be paid upon vouchers signed by him 
and approved- by the Chief Justice. He shall be furnished a room in 
the Capitol, with suitable furniture, convenient to the space occupied 
by the Supreme Court and the law library thereof.“ 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 13, after the word “ installments,” insert: “ which shall 
be in full compensation for the services required by law; and neither 
the reporter nor any assistants shall receive further or additional com- 
pensation by reason of any contract entered into under the provisions 
of section 225 of the Judicial Code as amended by this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on line 11, 
2975 fa} by striking out “$9,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hustep). The gentleman 
from South Carolina offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as folows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOMINICK : Page 8, line 11, strike out 
“ $9,000" and insert in Heu thereof “ $7,500.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, this bill and its object has 
been very fully and thoroughly explained by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], who has the bill in charge. 
It is a proper bill and should have been passed some time ago, 
to correct what might be called the loose practice which has 
been going on for a good long while in the publishing of our 
official reports and in the compensation for the Supreme Court 
reporter. However, in fixing this, I think we should be mindful 
of what has taken place in the past, and if we are going to 
correct the present plan as it now is we should not make it 
any worse than it has been. Up to this time, and in my opinion 
without any authority of law whatsoever, the reporter of the 
Supreme Court, for probably 40 years or longer, has been 
permitted to enter into a private contract with the publishers 
of these official reports, for which he has received from $6,000 
to $6,500 a year in addition to a salary of $4,500 allowed by 
law. I do not mean to charge that the present reporter or 
any other has been willfully violating the law in making such 
a private contract. They were only following in the footsteps 
of their predecessors, and it was a practice that should have 
been stopped. That is what we propose in this section of the 
bill, by inserting the amendment which has been explained by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, absolutely prohibiting the 
reporter from accepting any additional compensation by reason 
of the publication and printing of the reports. 

The salary of the reporter under the present law is fixed at 
$4,500 per annum, Under the contract which he has had with 
the publishers he has been receiving, as I have stated, $6,500 
per annum in addition to that. He is allowed by law some 
$1,200, I think, in cases where there is more than one volume 
of reports issued per term of court, and, as I understand it, 
now the usual number of volumes issued to carry the decisions 
of the court is three, 

In addition to that I think he was allowed something like 
$1,500 for clerical services, rent, telephone, and so forth, mak- 
ing his total compensation, or his aggregate receipts for all 
purposes for his services, clerk hire, office rent, and so forth, 
about $14,000. Now, we come along with this bill, and if we 
let these figures remain as they are at the present time we will 
be paying him more than he is receiving under the present con- 
tract. In the first place, we provide a salary of $9,000 per an- 
num, In addition to that we propose to give him for clerical 
and for professional assistance, stationery, and so forth, not 
to exceed $4,500. We all know that this is a very important 
position. We all know that it is work which is very careful 
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and painstaking and the position should be filled by a man of 
ability. I am sorry that I have not at hand the salaries paid 
to the reporters of the respective appellate jurisdictions through- 
out the country. If we had them before us I am satisfied that 
we would find that none of+them anywhere receives anything 
near approaching the amount allowed to the Supreme Court 
reporter in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
South Carolina has expired, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DOMINICK,. This bill allows him $1,500 more than the 
salary of a Representative in Congress or a Senator, and $4,500 
in expenses is allowed, which is excessive, according to the 
statement of the reporter himself. In his testimony before 
the Committee on Appropriations in rendering a detailed state- 
ment of the total expenses of the office of the reporter for the 
years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 we find that in 1916 for 
clerical hire, office rent, telephone, stationery, and miscellane- 
ous he expended $2,737.54; for 1917, for the same items, 
$2,886.49. In 1918, for the same items, $3,001.90; in 1919, for 
the same items, $3,239.14; and in 1920, for the same items, 
$3,170.68. Yet by this bill we propose to give him $9,000 salary 
and an expense account of $4,500, and in addition to that fur- 
nish him an office in the Capitol, which ought to be done, and 
with which proposition I am in hearty accord, rent free, tele- 
phone service, and in all probability his stationery will be fur- 
nished by the court. As I say, we allow him $4,500 expenses, 
which is $1,400 more expenses than he spent for the year 1920. 

These are small items, and some one might suggest that it is 
foolish to take up the valuable time of the House in moving a 
reduction of $1,500 in this salary. However, we have to keep 
things down somewhere, and in view of these circumstances I 
hope that the amendment which I have just offered will be 
adopted, and that the one which I shall subsequently offer, with- 
out debate, reducing the expense account to $3,500 instead of 
$4,500, will also be adopted. > 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, just a word with reference to 
the gentleman’s contention. The salary of the reporter of the 
court is fixed at the same figure as I stated before as the clerk 
receives, While I agree with the gentleman that the salaries 
of public officials should not be fixed by Congress at any ex- 
orbitant figure, I feel that when we consider we are dealing 
with the third coordinate branch of our Government—the judi- 
ciary, the Supreme Court, which is established in the Constitu- 
tion—we ought to fix a salary for that very important position 
which will make certain that the court will be able to get a 
competent and efficient man for the work which it is necessary 
for him to do. It is true that the amount expended for allow- 
ances heretofore has been less than what is fixed in this bill, 
but heretofore the amount allowed has been paid to the re- 
porter. We now provide that none of this money for clerical 
and professional assistance is to be paid except upon a voucher 
approved by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
$4,500 is a maximum. It was felt, in view of the radical de- 
parture in the matter of policy which this bill inaugurates, 
that we ought not to be in the position of appropriating a sum 
which might, under certain circumstances, restrict the court. 

And so the original proposition, as my friend from South 
Carolina will recall, was to fix the salary of the reporter at 
$10,000 and to allow him $3,500 for professional assistance, 
$1,500 for stenographic assistance, and $1,200 for rent and tele- 
phones, and so we have reduced the figures materially, and it 
was felt that in view of the testimony brought out before our 
committee and the statement of the Chief Justice of this great 
court that it would be very seemly indeed if we accorded the 
figures which were suggested as being adequate. 

Mr. CAREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. CAREW. Is not this salary larger than the salary of a 
district or circuit judge? ° 

Mr. WALSH. The salary is the same as the circuit judge; 
it is larger than a district judge. But you pay your supreme 
judges in New York more than we pay the Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. CAREW. Of course that is true. x 

Mr. WALSH. We pay in Massachusetts our reporter a fixed 
sum and furnish him with all his assistants and quarters, so 
the total expenditure in Massachusetts for the reporter of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts is more than the salary of a 
judge of the superior court. 


Mr. CAREW. The gentleman does not think it requires a 
more talented man for this duty than for a district judge who 
sometimes presides over the trial of a man for life? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but the gentleman must understand that 
the person holding this position is in a way required to devote 
himself to this work, and the results of his efforts do not 
appear, and if it is desired to keep up the standard which has 
been kept heretofore, and particularly in view of the fact that 
the reporters under the arrangement that has existed in the 
past have received much more than this, the committee felt 
that the salary of the reporter ought at least be equal to that 
of the clerk. 

Mr. CAREW. Does not the gentleman think that the judges 
of the Supreme Court ought to have known what was going on 
in their household all these years? 

Mr. WALSH. They did. 

Mr. CAREW. Do I understand the gentleman to say they 
knew of this situation? 

Mr. WALSH. Absolutely. It has been carried on by every 
reporter of the.court since practically they began printing their 
decisions, 

Mr. CAREW. Does not the gentleman think the practice has 
been very short of a sort of petty graft? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not think it was petty graft. I think 
it was rather unfortunate practice to indulge in, but you must 
recollect that the reporter was required to publish this volume 
to be sold at a certain price, and if there was more than one 
volume he was only allowed a certain amount in addition, and 
if there was a third volume, as there has been for a good many 
years, he was allowed nothing in addition, and he had to put in 
all that work for what he was getting under the contract. I 
do not care to characterize it as any sort of graft, but I think 
it was a practice that should not be permitted to continue, and 
I think the gentleman will agree with me that if we have a 
public official, even though he be connected with the judiciary 
branch of the Government, that the people should know what 
his salary is and how much it is costing the taxpayer, and 
nobody else ought to contribute to the compensation. That is 
what this bill accomplishes, and for the reason that the Supreme 
Court clerk gets more than district judges, and that this man 
has very responsible work to do, we did not think this was an 
exorbitant salary. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, L offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. Strike out the 
figures “$9,000” and imsert “ $6,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Carew offers as a substitute for the amendment offered Mr. 
DOMINICK : Page 3, line 11, strike out the figures $9,000” and rt 
in lien thereof “ $6,000.” : 

Mr. CAREW. Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the remarks of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, and also in view of the 
very fair remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, I 
think those of us who have been familiar with the situation 
which developed in the Supreme Court in regard to this office 
of reporter ought to do what we can to cut this thing down to 
a reasonable amount. A district judge of the United States, 
who presides over litigation that may involve life or any 
amount of money, gets $7,500 a year. He only got the $7,500 
within very recent years; be used to work for $6,000 a year. A 
circuit judge, who sits on a circuit court of appeals, gets 
$9,000, and he used to get $6,000 a year. Of course, those of 
us who are lawyers know that this gentleman who acts as 
reporter of the Supreme Court is not a great deal more than 
a proof reader, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREW. Les, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know of any proof reader 
anywhere who is able to write a syllabus of any decision of a 
eourt? 

Mr. CAREW. I know a great many law students and law 
clerks who ean write very good syllabi and, of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that this syllabus is submitted to the justice who 
wrote the opinion, and he revises it. Now, I do not believe that 
this man earns $9,000 when you compare what he does with the 
work that digtrict judges and circuit judges do. I think he 
will be amply compensated if he gets $6,000 a year and gets all 
of these expenses he used to pay out of his fees and perquisites, 
and which will now be paid for him by the Government. He 
will be amply paid if he gets $6,000 a year. That is all that 
I desire to say. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I happen to be a member of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations which heard 
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the testimony of the United States Supreme Court reporter | judges, but there are but a very few men that can satisfactorily 


touching his compensation, and we found a rather peculiar state 
of affairs. He receives a salary fixed by the statute. He also 
receives a certain amount for expenses. In addition to that, 
he has the right to let a contract for the publication of the 
Supreme Court Reports, and he exacts from the publishers, the 
Banks Publishing Co., a considerable part of the contract. price 
for the privilege of printing the reports. 

I do not mean that he did anything illegal, but it was mighty 
bad practice, and this amendment is a great improyement upon 
existing law. Of course, the publishing house wanted the 
business because it was fine publicity for any publishing house 
to have its name on the reports of the highest court in the 
United States. The publishing house took the contract at a 
very low price. It undoubtedly did not make any money on it; 
and then in order to make enough out of it to cover expenses 
proceeded at once, as I think, to evade the law in the most 
palpable way. In other words, the statute fixes the price at 
which the reports can be sold, but the publishing house tried 
to get around it by saying, If you come here and buy one of 
these reports over the counter, we will sell it to you at the 
statutory price; but if you live up in the country and want one 
of these reports sent to you, we will just about double the 
price.” I believe they have no right under the statute to take 
any more than the statutory price plus the necessary cost of 
transporting the yolume through the mails and the cost of 
wrapping for shipment. 

Now, as the result of these different methods of securing 
compensation, I found the reporter last year got about $12,000 
for his services. The reporter for the Court of Claims gets 
$1,000 a year for his services, and he reports one big volume 
of decislons—a good deal bigger than any one of the Supreme 
Court reports—and he does exactly the same kind of work, 
although, of course, it is not so important, because the court 
is not so important and because the decisions are not the last 
word, as are the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
But, nevertheless, he had more actual work to do in preparing 
one volume of the decisions of the Court of Claims than the 
reporter of the United States Supreme Court had in any one 
volume, because there are a great many more pages of Court 
of Claims decisions than in any one volume of Supreme Court 
decisions. We found, in addition, that for the past few years 
the reporter has been getting out three volumes of United States 
Supreme Court decisions, and he found a way in the law to get 
paid for the third volume, He would furnish two volumes free 
of charge but he insisted upon payment for the third volume, 
even when that was to be delivered to the departments of the 
United States Government. 

Mr, CAREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do. 

Mr. CAREW. Is that the man who is now in the office? 

Mr. HUSTED. That is the man who is now in the office; 
and I do not charge him with any violation of law. I believe 
he had a right to do what he did under a strict interpretation 
of the statute. I am not finding fault with the man so much as 
I am finding fault with the vicious system under which this 
work has been carried on. I do not believe that $6,000 is ade- 
quate compensation of the reporter of the United States 
Supreme Court, but, on the other hand, I believe that $7,500. is 
fully adequate, and I feel that if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Domrick] is adopted we 
will be doing the right thing and will fix the compensation ata 
fair amount. I believe that $9,000 would be excessive. 

Mr. CAREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do. 

Mr. CAREW. Do you not think that the man ought to be 
removed from his office by the judges of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am convinced that the Supreme Court knew 
everything that was going on, and I am convinced he was acting 
within the law. 

Mr. CAREW. If I had not known about him, I would have 
made some inquiry. 


Mr. WALSH. I would like to have a moving picture of the 
gentleman doing so, 
Mr. CAREW. I suppose it will be impossible with the pres- 


ent composition of the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
Mr. WALSH. It certainly would if the gentleman from New 
York was to start anything of that kind. 
Mr. CAREW. It would be in line with the policy of the 


House and of the Senate as at present constituted. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I realize that Members may 
differ as to what this compensation ought to be. It is argued 
that if the judges of the district court get only $7,500, that 
ought to be enough. Now, we have thousands of lawyers all 
over this country that would be qualified to fill positions as 


fill a: position of this kind. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I have only five minutes: It does take 
something besides simply a knewledge of law. A reporter has 
to have considerable training along entirely different lines 
from that of a judge. He must draw the syllabi in the cases 
decided by the Supreme Court. It does take a man of very good 
judgment to be able to determine definitely just. what an opin- 
ion does decide. It is true that syllabi are submitted to the 


Supreme Court judges, but the judges do not, as a rule, pay 


much attention to them. The reporter has to go through all 
the cases and consider every feature. of them; he has to be very 
accurate, check every citation, and index each volume. The 
work is one requiring special training, and the man must have 
the entire confidence of the court. I believe there is no ques- 
tion but that a court reporter ought to get something more 
than $7,500, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Carew] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, 

The question was taken, 

The SPEAKER, The amendment is rejected. The question 
is now on the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SP The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, It is clear that no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Frear eberger n 
leby ch Linthicum Sanders, Ind 
Atkeson Frothingham Longworth Sanders, “ 
Bacharach van cArthur Scott, Mi 
khea Garrett, Tenn, cFadden Sears 
Barkley oe cKenzie Shreve 
pee Go. 3 1 Pa. Siegel 
Bland, Ind. Gould Madden n 
Boles Graham, Pa. Maloney Slem: 
Bend Griest Smithwick 
Brand G sfleld Snyder 
Britten Stafford 
Brooks, Pa, Haugen tt Stedman 
Burtness Hawes ichaelson Steenerson 
Butler Hays ills Stiness 
Byrnes, S. C. Henry ontoya Stoll 
‘antrill Hicks re, III. Strong, Pa. 
Chandler, Okla, Hill Moore, Ohio Sullivan. 
lague Himes o Sumners, Tex. 
Clark, Ela Hudspeth Mott 
. > 5 Mua ret . 
son jacoway urphy or, 
Cockran James Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Colo. 
Codd Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, J. M Taylor, Tenn. 
Cole, Iowa Jeffers, Ala. Newton, Minn. Ten Eyck 
Cole, Ohio Johnson, S. Dak. O'Brien Tilson: 
Collier Johnson, Wash. Oldfield Timberlake 
Collins Jones, Pa. Ol Tinkham 
Connell Jones, Tex. Paige Treadway 
Connolly, Pa. Kahn Parker, N. J, Upshaw 
Copley Kelley, Mich, Parker, N. Vaile 
Coughlin Kendall Parks, Ark. Vare 
Cramton Kennedy Patterson, N. J. Voi 
Darrow Kiess erkins Vol 
Davis, Minn Kincheloe Perlman Waiters 
Dempsey Kind ersen Ward, N. X. 
Dickinson Kin! Pou ‘ard, N. 
Dowell Kirkpatrick Radcliffe ason 
Drane Kitchin Rainey, Ala, Watson 
Driver Kleczka Rainey, Weaver 
Dunbar Knight Ransley Wheeler 
Evans Knutson Rayburn Williams, III. 
Fairchild Kopp Reavis Winslow 
Faust Kraus aber Wise 
Fa vrot Kreider Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Fenn Riordan Woodruff 
Fess Langley Roden Wurzbach 
Fields Larson, Minn. Rogers Wyant ` 
Fish Layton Rosenbloom Yates 
Focht , Ga. Rouse Zihlman 
Fordney Lehlbach Rucker 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-four Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that further proceedings be dispensed with under the call. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open. the doors. 

The doors were opened. 2 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the situation before the 
House. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] 
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moved to amend by reducing the salary of the reporter of the 
Supreme Court from $9,000 to $7,500, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carew] moved to amend that by reducing it 
still further to $6,000, and the vote first comes on the latter 
amendment. The Clerk will report the latter amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pas ei offered by Mr. Carew as substitute for the amendment 
offered Mr. DOMINICK ; On page 3, line 11, strike out “ $9,000" and 
insert“ Ne 00. * 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER, A division is called for.- 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 72. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas objects to the 
vote, and makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there has already been a point of order made, and you can not 
have two points of no quorum made upon the same vote. The 
Chair announced preyiously that the “noes” had it, and the 
amendment was not adopted. The Chair then stated, “The 
question now comes on the motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina,” and it was at that point that the gentleman from 
New York made the point of no quorum. You certainly can not 
have two points of no quorum made on the same amendment. 
There has been a call of the House that disclosed a quorum. 

Mr, BLANTON. The other vote was not a vote on this 
amendment. It was merely a no-quorum call. This is a direct 
vote, and the vote has disclosed less than 50 votes for and less 
than 100 votes against, and under the ruling of Mr. Champ 
Clark, which has been followed by the Speaker, it is held that 
where there is a direct vote on a proposition and it discloses 
no quorum, it is always in order to have a roll call on that 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair has announced twice that this 
amendment has been lost. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts cor- 
rectly states that. The Chair did announce, before the point 
of no quorum was made, that the “noes” had it, and began to 
state the next question; but the Chair thought that the gentle- 
man from New York was probably trying to attract the atten- 
tion of the Chair, and the Chair had not noticed him, and there- 
fore he disregarded the Chair's previous statement that the 
vote had been had. Technically the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Carew] made his point of no quorum too late to secure 
another vote on his amendment, but the Chair thinking it was 
accidental allowed another vote, and now advantage is taken 
of that to secure a no-quorum roll call. The question in the 
mind of the Chair is whether, a roll call having been just taken 
and no business having been transacted in between, a point of 
no quorum can be made; but the Chair is disposed to hold that 
it can. The Chair does not believe there is a quorum present, 
and the Chair will sustain the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. As many as favor the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carew] 
will, when their names are called, answer“ yea ”; those opposed 
will answer “nay,” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 88, nays 138, 
answered “ present 1, not voting 209, as follows: 


YEAS—83, 

Almon 1 Johnson, Misa, Ricketts 
Andrews, Nebr. Dominick ine, Pa Sabath 
Aswell Doughton Lanham Sanders, Tex, 
Begg isher Lankford Sandlin 
Bell Foster Larsen, Ga Scott, Tenn. 
Benham Fulmer Logan Sisson 
Black Garner Lowrey Steagall 
Bland, Va. Garrett, Tex, Lyon Stevenson 
Blanton Gensman cSwain Swank 
Bowling Gilbert Mead Thomas 

x Gorman Moore, Va. Thompson 
Briggs Hammer Moores, Ind. Tillman 
Browne, Wis Hardy, Tex. O'Connor ucker 

uchanan Harrison Oliver son 

Buiwinkie Hayden Overstreet Vinson 
Carew Herrick Park, Ga. Williams, Tex. 
Carter Hooker Parks, Ark. Win 
5 Tex. 2 Pringey wee Va. 

sp umphre n r 
Cullen Jeffers, ‘Ala. gainin Wurzbach 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, Ky. Rayburn 


Campbell, KANA, 
Campbel 
Cannon 


Chalm: 

Chandler, N. I. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clouse 


Dalli nger 
Denison 
Du 


pupre 
er 
Echols 


Andrew, Mass. 


Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 


cl 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cantrill 
Chandler, Okla. 


Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 


Darro 

Da vis. Minn. 
Dempsey 
Die 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Favrot 
Fenn 
Fess 
Fields 


son 


NAYS—138. 
Edmonds Leatherwood Roach 
Elliott Lee, N. Y. Robsion 
8 ee Rose 
Fairfield Rossdale 
Faust os Schall 
Euhting 870 
Freeman McCormick 
Fuller MeLaughiin, Mich. Sinclolt 
Gahn cGregor Sinnott 
Gernerd Madden Smith, Idaho 
Graham, III Magee Smith, Mich, 
Green, Iowa Mapes Snell 
Greene, Mass. Michener Speaks 
Greene, Vt. Miller Sproul 
ey Millepauge Stephens 
Hardy, Colo. ondell Summers, Wash. 
Hawley Montague Swing 
Hersey Morgan Taylor, N. J 
Hickey Morin emple 
Hill Nelson, Me Timberlake 
och Newton, Minn, Tincher 
Hukriede olan Towner 
Hull Norton Underhill 
Husted en Vestal 
Keller Osborne Volstead 
Kelly, Pa, Padgett Walsh 
Ketcham Patterson, Mo. Webster 
King Porter White, Kans, 
Kissel Purnell White, Me. 
Kleezka Raker Williamson 
Kline, N. Y. Ramseyer Woodyard 
Lampert eece Young 
Lawrence Reed, N. Y. Ziblman 
Lazaro Reed, W. Va 
Lea, Calif. Rhodes 8 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT I. 
Dowell 
NOT VOTING—209. 
Fish Layton Rouse 
Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Focht Lehlbach van 
Fordney Linthicum Sanders, Ind. 
Frear London Sanders, N. V. 
French Longworth Scott, Mich, 
Frothingham McArthur Bears 
Funk McClintic Shreve 
Gallivan McDuffie Siegel 
Garrett, Tenn, McFadden pene 
yaa McKenzie Smithwick 
Goldsborough MeLaughlin, Nebr. Snyder 
Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Pa. Stafford 
oul McPherson Stedman 
Graham, Pa. Maloney Steenerson 
Griest Mann Stiness 
Griffin Mansfield Stoll 
Haugen Martin Strong, Kans. 
Hawes Merritt Strong, Pa 
Hays Michaelson Sullivan 
Henry Mills Sumners, Tex. 
Hicks Montoya Sweet 
Himes Moore, III. Tague 
Hogan Moore, Ohio Taylor, Ark. 
Huds eth Mott Taylor, Colo. 
Hutchinson Mudd Taylor, Tenn, 
Treland Murphy Ten Eyck 
Jacoway Nelson, A. P. Tilson 
James Nelson, J. M. Tinkham 
Jefferis, Nebr. Newton, Mo Treadway 
Johnson, 8. Dak, O’Brien Upshaw 
Johnson, Wash. Oldtield Vaile 
Jones, Pa. Olpp Vare 
Jones, Tex. Paige Voigt 
Kahn Parker, N. J Volk 
Kearns Parker, N. Y Walters 
Kelley, Mich. Patterson, N Ward, N. Y. 
Kendall Perkins Ward, N.C 
Kennedy Perlman Wason 
Lies Petersen Watson 
Kincheloe Pou Weaver 
Kindred Radcliffe eeler 
Kinkaid Rainey, Ala. Williams, IH 
Kirkpatrick Rainey, Til. ilson 
Kitchin Ransiey Winslow 
Knight Rea vis Wise 
Knutson Reber Wood, Ind. 
Kopp Riddick Woodrnft 
Kraus Riordan Wyant 
Kreider Robertson Yates 
Kunz Rodenberg 
Langley Rogers 
Larson, Minn. Rosenbloom 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Bond with Mr. 
. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Rucker. 
. Classon with Mr. McDnifie. 

. Goodykoontz with Mr. Cantrill. 
Murphy with Mr. Sears. 

b. Michaelson with Mr. Fields. 
Ryan with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Volk with Mr. Jones of Texas. 


Mr. 


Bankhead. 


Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Taylor of Colorad 
Mr. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Smithwick. 
Mr, Evans with Mr. Driver. 
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Fitzgerald with Mr. O’Brien. 

. Cramton with Mr. Barkley. 

Knight with Mr. Kunz. 

. Frear with Mr. Mansfield. 

Kendall with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Riordan. 
French with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

. Stiness with Mr. Kindred. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Stedman. 

. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Drane. 

Kraus with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. London. 
. Wyant with Mr. Griffin. 

. Griest with Mr. Jacoway. 

Newton of Missouri. with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Weaver. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Stoll. 

. Lehibach with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

. Coughlin with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
. Dowell with Mr. Oldfield. 

„Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

. McFadden with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Bacharach with Mr. McClintic. 
Anthony with Mr. Gallivan. 

„Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Tague. 
. Fess with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Knutson with Mr. Pou. 

. Maloney with Mr. Collins. 

. Olpp with Mr, Martin. 

. Appleby with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

. Connell with Mr. Wise. 

. Perlman with Mr. Brand. 

. Vare with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Wilson. 
Siegel with Mr. Collier. 

. Boise with Mr. Upshaw. 

Dickinson with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Kiess with Mr. Hawes. 

Murphy with Mr. Favrot. 

Beck with Mr. Drewry. 

. Ransley with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kincheloe. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. HUSTED: Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOMINICK: Page 3, line 11, strike out 
“ $9,000" and insert $7,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a further 
amendment, in line 19, page 3, to strike out “$4,500” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $3,500.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DomInicK: Page 8, line 19, strike out 
“ $4,500" and insert $3,500.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I just want to call attention 
to my amendment in a few words. It is to reduce the amount 
to be allowed to the reporter of the Supreme Court for pro- 
fessional and clerical assistance and stationery. The bill pro- 
vides that he shall be allowed the sum of $4,500 per annum. 
My amendment proposes to reduce this amount to $3,500. I do 
it for the reason, as stated a few moments ago in my general 
remarks on his salary, that the testimony of the reporter before 
the Appropriations Committee showed that for the year 1920, 
which was the year in which the largest amounts were expended 
by him for clerical assistance, he spent only the sum of 
$2,441.16 for these items. If my amendment is adopted he will 
be allowed practically $1,100 more than he spent in the year 
. 1920, the highest amount that he has paid for such services in 
any year, and I think it is liberal and ample to supply him 
with sufficient help. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
there been a vote on the $7,500 amendment? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; that amendment has been carried. 
The salary has been reduced from $9,000 to $7,500 by a vote of 
the House. 

Mr. BEGG. Why would not the fair way be to make it 
$4,500 or such amount as he needs? 


1 cea DOMINICK. That is practically allowed by the bill as 
s now. 

Mr. BEGG. Why does the gentleman need to change it, then, 
if that is all he can use? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The bill allows a maximum of $4,500. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that. What is the damage if you 
have a provision that it shall be $4,500 or such amount as he 
requires? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The damage is that, according to his own 
testimony, it is necessary for him to spend only $2,441 for this 
kind of services in one year, 

Mr. BEGG. It might be necessary for him to spend more 
next year. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If it were necessary to spend only $2,441 
in 1920, the largest amount he ever expended, why is not 
$3,500, which is $1,100 more than he has ever expended, suffi- 
cient at this time? 

Mr. BLANTON, If in the highest year—1920—he spent only 
$2,441—and that is conceded to be the highest year—why, then, 
make it $3,500? Why not make it $2,441? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have no objection to making it lower, but 
I fixed that amount in my amendment to show that I was trying 
to see that he was ‘amply and liberally provided for, and that he 
would have sufficient assistance. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the House, under the head of “ Office rent, tele- 
phone, stationery,” and so forth, he expended in 1920 $720.52. 
Those amounts under the terms of this bill are not to be paid 
by the reporter on account of the fact that, as I stated a few 
minutes ago, this bill provides that he shall be furnished an 
office here in the Capitol Building convenient to the Supreme 
Court, which is a very proper provision, in my judgment. If 
my amendment is carried I do not see that the reporter, or any 
one of his apologists, can complain when, under that amend- 
ment, ‘he will be allowed $1,100 more than it has been necessary 
ar him to expend in the past for clerical and professional as- 

stants. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the practice heretofore has been 
to pay the reporter on the lines fixed by law. He has had an 
office downtown in conjunction with, I think, a law firm -where 
he had the use of the library. Now, under this bill no expendi- 
ture can be made without the voucher being approved by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Whatever amount is to be 
expended under this law will have to pass under the approval 
of the court. It was felt that inasmuch as we were making a 
departure in the prior practice of the court, that we were fixing 
a salary which was commensurate at much less than the re- 
porter had been receiving heretofore, we ought to make ample 
provision for assistance and for the service he has 
to have in order to do this important work. In view of the fact 
that this is a maximum and that no money ‘will be spent unless 
needed, the committee felt that the provisions of the bill should 
be adopted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The gentleman knows that when the law 
fixes a maximum of this kind, the maximum is usually ex- 
pended, 

Mr. WALSH. Sometimes it is and sometimes it is not; it de- 
pends on how the expenditure is made. Under this bill I do not 
believe that the Chief Justice of the United States will be ap- 
proving any vouchers for expenditures in connection with the 
issuance of the official reports of the highest court in the land 
unless the expenditure is warranted. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, I move to strike ont the last 
word. Ordinarily it is all right to curtail the salary to be 
paid to a man, and all right to reduce the expenses allowed 
him if efficiency can be had. To my mind, outside of the court 
itself this particular office is one of the most important offices 
connected with the judiciary in the United States. You can 
say what you have a mind to about this man being an amanu- 
ensis and only a proof reader, but as a matter of fact it re- 
quires one of the best-trained legal minds in the country to fill 
that office. For many years past, and at the present time, it 
has had some of the best lawyers in the United States. The 
present incumbent is one of the best lawyers in the United 
States. He has been an Assistant Attorney General for a num- 
ber of years, and his work in the Supreme Court has been 
exceptionally fine. Mr. Knaebel is the present reporter, and 
those of us familiar with the Western States and the land liti- 
gation realize the tremendous work he has had to do and the 
great success that has followed that work. Now, gentlemen 
talk as if we were squandering the money. The question is 
whether a man should be given a reasonable and adequate 
poe to maintain his office and a proper equipment for his 
office. 
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In addition to that this bill provides that the public gen- 
erally, the lawyers who buy and use these books, pay for this 
salary of the reporter and all the expenses for maintaining 
his office. That is provided for on pages 7 and § of the bill. 
That provision reads: 

“Sec, 228. The number of bound volumes and advance pamphlet 
installments, to be pos under the provisions of section 225, shall 
be determined by t rter from estimates furnished by the At- 
torney General and the Superintendent of Documents, and the prices 
for said bound volumes and pamphlet installments shall be fixed by the 
reporter with the Spoori of the Attorney General and shall equal 
the cost of age aa a plating, printing, and binding, and such addi- 
tional amount as shall equal as nearly as may be one-half the sums 
appropriated for the salary and expenses of the reporter under the 
provisions of section 226. 

So, as a matter of fact, all of the costs in preparing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and, in addition to that, one-half 
of the expenses of the reporter that attends to that matter and 
all the expenses of his office is to be added to the cost of the 
volume to be sold to the people. There would be just as much 
justice in saying that they should charge enough for the vol- 
ume to pay the salary of the Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, for this man is a public officer. 
But here you are fixing the salary of the reporter to do this 
work. It requires a high-grade man, a man of years of ex- 
perience and legal training. You add one-half of his expenses 
to the cost of the book. As a matter of fact, the books pre- 
pared as they are now ought to go to the public at the actual 
cost of production. So, while you are talking about reducing 
it, do not cut it to such a small amount as to get an inefficient 
man in the service and inadequate and improper equipment. 

That is not economy, Economy is when you are actually sav- 
ing and paying for a thing what it is actually worth. Wherever 
you reduce a Salary and get an inefficient man or a poor article 
that is not economy. If you get poor material and pay less than 
you do for first-class material, you are not economizing; you 
are wasting the public money. It is the same way in hiring a 
man as it is in obtaining an article. Pay a good, fair price and 
get the best. Hire the best experienced and intelligent man you 
can get and pay him a reasonable and fair price. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman hear the speech of the 
gentleman from Kentucky on the amount that this reporter 
receives? 

Mr. RAKER. I was here, as is my usual habit when the 
House is in session. I say he ought to be paid what he is worth, 
and he ought to have a good, fair salary. It requires a he man, 
a man of experience, to do that kind of work and do it properly. 
If it required a larger sum, and it was necessary, I should vote 
to pay it to him, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer a substitute. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate upon the section and all amendments thereto 
close in fiye minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will give us an oppor- 
tunity to offer a substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. Question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that all debate upon the section and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Eranron) there were—ayes 92. noes 3. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 207, nays 8, 
answered “ present 2, and not voting 215, as follows: 


YEAS—207. 
Ackerman Bowers Campbell, Kans. Dallinger 
Atmon Bowling Cannon £ Davis, Tenn. 
Anderson Box Chalmers Denison 
Andrews, Nebr, Brennan Chindblom Dominick 
Arentz Briggs Christopherson Doughton 
Aswell Brooks, III. Clague Drewry 
Bankhead Browne, Wis. Clouse Dunn 
Beedy Buchanan Collier Dupré 
Regg Bulwinkle Connally, Tex. Dyer 
Bell Burdick Cooper, Obio Edmonds 
Benham Burke Cooper, Wis. Elliott 
Bird Burtness Ellis 
Bixler Burton Crowther Fairfield 
Biack Ryrus, Tena, Curry Faust 
Bland, Va. Cable Dale Fisher 


Foster 
Free 


Freeman 
ller 
Fulmer 
Funk 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
zorman 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hammer 
meray, Colo. 
S 


Tuddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Husted 
James 
Jeffers, Ala. 


Kline, Pa. 


Blanton 
Carew 


Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
rbour 
Barkley 
Beck 


Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 


Chandler, N. x. 


Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Sai Pa. 


Sodann 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
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Kopp Osborne 
Lanham Overstreet 
Lankford Padgett 
rsen, Ga Parker, N. X 
Larson, Minn Parks, Ark. 
Lawrence atterson, Mo. 
aro orter 
Lea, Calif. Pringey 
Leatherwood uin 
„N. T. ker 
Little Ramseyer 
Logan Rankin 
London Rayburn 
Lowrey Reavis 
Luce Reece 
Luhring Reed, N. X 
McClintic Reed, W. Va 
McSwain Rhodes 
MacGregor Ricketts 
McLaughlin, Mich, Roach 
Madden Robertson 
Magee obsion 
Mapes Rose 
Martin Rossdale 
Michener Rucker 
Miller Sabath 
Millspaugh Sanders; Tex 
Montell Sandiin 
Moore, Va. Schall 
Moores, Ind. Scott, Tenn. 
Morgan Shaw 
Morin Shelton 
Mott Sinclair 
Newton, Minn. Smith, Idaho 
Norton Smith, Mich. 
Ogden Snell 
Oliver Speaks 
NAYS—8. 
Cullen Gilbert 
Deal Johnson, Ky 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2. 
Dowell Hardy, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—215. 
Fish Kunz 
Fitzgerald Lampert 
Foeht Langley 
Fordney Layton 
Frear .G 
French Lehibach 
Frothingham Lineberger 
Gahn Linthicum 
Gallivan Longworth 
Garner Lyon 
Garrett, Tenn. eArthur 
Garrett, Tex, McCormick 
Glynn MebDume 
Goldsborough McFadden 
Goodykoontz McKenzie 


Hudeneth 


1 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, S. Dak, 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 

— 4 75 


Kea 

Kelley Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 

Ki 


ess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Kreider 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson, 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, III.“ 
Moore, Ohio 
2 
urphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson. J. NI. 


Parker, N. J. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 


Rainey, III. 
Ransley 


Reber 
Riddick 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: ? 
Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Humphreys. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Barbour with Mr. Lyon. 


Mr. Beck with Mr. Park of Georgia. 


Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
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Sproul 

Stea He 
Stephe 
8 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J, 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman * 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Toe 


Geran 
Vi 


Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Wingo 

Wi 


The Speaker 


Mead 
Sisson 


Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Bouse 

Rya 

Sanders; Ind. 
Sanders, N. X. 
port Mich, 


Stedman 
. 


Stoll 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
8 

gue 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Fenn. 
Ten Eyck 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 


atson 


weed raft 
Wright 
3 


Zibiman 
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Mr. Chandler of New York with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr, O’Connor. 

Mr. Bond with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Connell with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Oldfield. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Linthicum, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will vote. 

The Clerk called the name of the Speaker, and he answered 
“ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] a very 
reasonable one. -It provides considerably more money than 
Was expended by the reporter during the last fiscal year in 
which complete returns have been made, or than has been ex- 
pended by him in the past, so far as the testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations developed the facts. This bill 
provides $4,500 for professional and clerical services and for 
stationery. At the present time the reporter employs one as- 
sistant. I think he pays him about $1,800 a year, but he does 
not get all of his time. He permits him to practice law. Under 
the present law he is compelled to rent an office. The bill pro- 
vides an office for him in the Capitol, so that he will not be 
required to pay any rent. Phe bill also provides for furniture 
for the office, and that it shall be convenient to the United 
States Supreme Court. The reporter has from time to time em- 
ployed some temporary assistants. I think in one year those 
expenses went up as high as $180, but if you allow this man 
$4,500 for expenses and deduct $250 for stationery, an ample 
allowance, he could take the $4,200 left and employ an expert 
who could do nearly all of the work which the Supreme Court 
reporter is called upon to do. Three thousand five hundred 
dollars is ample to cover the necessary and reasonable expenses 
of the office, provided the reporter himself does his proper 
share of the work. If you make provision for $4,500, evén 
though the expenditure is to be approved by the United States 
Supreme Court, I think it only fair to assume that the court, 
which approved this amount to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, would approve the full expenditure of that amount if 
the items were brought in by the Supreme Court reporter. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it a fact under this language the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could limit the appropriations to $3,500 
if it saw fit, and this simply is the maximum allowance, so if 
the Committee on Appropriations should find that $3,500 was 
sufficient it would not be necessary to appropriate any more, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I do not know about that 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it not true—— 

Mr. HUSTED (continuing). You have got a provision here 
for $7,500 for the salary of the Supreme Court reporter. Sup- 
pose the Committee on Appropriations only aNowed $7,000. The 
man would have a claim against-the Government for the $500 
additional, and he would be sure to get it. The Supreme Court 
is a law unto itself, so far as the expenses of the court are 
concerned, ? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is clearly expenses to be approved 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 5. That this act shall not affect the existing duties of the re- 
porter of the Supreme Court and the present publisher of its official 
reports in relation to reports of decisions rendered prior to the October, 
1921, term, nor the contractual relations subsistin tween the reporter 
and the publisher: Provided; That the existing rice limitations govern- 
ing sales to the public are hereby repealed, and the maximum price at 
which the Attorney General may purchase is hereby fixed at $3 per copy. 
The allowance made to the reporter by section 220 of the Judicial Code 
for clerk hire, office rent, stationery, and contingent expenses shal) con- 
tinue in force until superseded by appropriations for the allowances 

ecified in that section as hereby amended, and thereupon the amounts 


that shall have been drawn from such existing allowances since October 
1, 1921, shall be debited against such new appropriations. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Sec. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective as of No- 
vember 1, 1921: Provided, however, That there shall be deducted from 
the salary and allowances fixed by section 226, as amended hereby, such 
sums as may haye been paid or allowed out of the Treasury to the re- 
porter for work done by him in the 8 for printing and bind 
of reports of decisions rendered since the opening of the October, 1921, 
term of the Supreme Court. 


LxXII——490 


“Such sums as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code as amended by 
this act are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, page 9, 
line 19, after the figures 226,“ insert the words “of the Judi- 
cial Code.” This is an inadvertance in leaving those words out. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Jouve Gene” 19, after the figures ‘ 226.“ insert the words “of the 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wals, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on the Judiciary any 
further business? 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following concurrent 
resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government engineers on the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 copies for 
the House document room. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government engineers on the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,600 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 for House 
document room— 


to the Committee on Printing. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 
S. 2263. An act to amend the Federal reserve act approved 
December 23, 1913. 
BRIBERY AND OTHER CORRUPT TRADE PRACTICES, 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 


10159. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10159) to further protect interstate and foreign commerce 
against bribery and other corrupt trade practices, 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, corpora- 
tion, partnership, or other organization to give or offer to give to any 
employee, representative, or agent of another or to a member of his 
family or to anyone for his use or benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
commission, money, property, or other valuable thing as an inducement, 
a bribe, or reward for doing or omitting to do any act or for showing 
or forbearing to show any favor or disfavor by such employee or agent 
in relation to the affairs or business of his employer or principal, which 
affairs or business constitute or directly affect commerce among the 
States or with foreign nations or in the District of Columbia, or for 
any employee or agent to solicit, accept, receive. or take, aneen or 
indirectly, any commission, money, property or other valuable thing 
as an inducement, a bribe, or reward for doing or omitting to do any 
act or for showing any favor or disfavor in relation to the affairs or 
business of his employer or principal, which affairs or business con- 
stitute or directly affect commerce among the States or with forei 
nations or in the District of Columbia: Provided, however, That the 
10 ing shall not apply to transactions between an employer or prin- 
. a | his employee or agent. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other organization to use or to give to an employee or agent of 
another, or for any employee or agent to use, approve, or certify, with 
intent to deceive the employer or principal, any receipt, account, in- 
voice, or other document, in respect of which the employer or principal 
is interested, which contains — 5 statement which is false, erroneous, 
or defective in any material particular or which omits to state fully the 
fact of any commission, money, property, or other valuable thing having 

yen or srren to be given to such employee or agent, whenever 
such document directly relates to a transaction in int ate or foreign 
commerce or commerce in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That evidence shall not be admissible in any proceeding or 
prosecution under this act to show that a gift or acceptance of an 
commission, money, property, or other valuable thing as is mention 
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nor shall 

the customary nature of such transactions be any defense in any such 

ede A That in any proceedin 
SEC, 4. at in any or prosec’ 

son shall be excused from attending and testifying or from pro- 


in this act is customa in any business, trade, or ca 


ution under this act no per- 


dueing document evidence in obedience to the subpœna of the court 
on the ground or for the reason that the testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to criminate him or 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. But no na person shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he may testify or 
produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, in obedience to the sub- 

na: Provided, That no natural person so testifying shall be exempt 
rom prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

Sec. 5. That oy person guilty of an ofense within the purview of 
this act who shall first report the facts, under oath, to any United 
States district attorney shall be granted full immunity from prosecution 
under this act with respect to the offense reported. 

Suc. 6. That whoever violates ay of the 3 of this act shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine of not more than $3, or im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or by both. If a corporation, 
partnership, or other organization is guilty of a violation hereof, the 
person or persons throu whom the corporation, partnership, or other 
organization acts shall also be deemed ty and punished as aforesaid. 

Sue. 7. That if any provision of this act shall, for any reason, be 
adjud to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invali- 
date the remainder of the act, 

Sec, 8. That the acts prohibited by section 1 of this act are declared 
unfair methods of competition within the meaning of section 5 of an 
act approved September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other pur- 

oses.”” 
x Sec. 9, That nothing herein contained shall be deemed to re or 
construed as a repeal of any existing law prohibiting bribery and other 
corrupt trade practices in interstate and foreign commerce, but that a 
rosecution under one statute pertaining to such offense shall be a bar 
o a prosecution for the same offense under another statute. 


During the reading, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word after that section. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in the House and the bill has to 
be first read. 

The Clerk continued and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, a bill similar to this has been 
pending in this House for a number of years. When first intro- 
duced it was sent to the Interstate Commerce Committee. In 
the last Congress it. was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
from the Interstate Commerce Committee. It was reintroduced 
in this Congress. A great many people have become interested 
in this legislation, as the evil it seeks to eliminate has become 
better known through various investigations. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been urging legislation along this 
line for quite a while, and in its report of 1920 it pointed out the 
evils that had grown up inside the transportation business and 
urged that something be done for the purpose of correcting them, 
The Federal Trade Commission has made a number of investiga- 
tions and a number of suits have been brought in different 
States involving transactions of this kind. There are in quite 
a number of State statutes of this kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I do not understand how 
this affects interstate commerce, I confess, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It affects both interstate and foreign com- 
merce. It is impossible, it has been stated, to sell anything to 
ships without paying the captain a bribe, and the amount paid 
is no bagatelle—it runs from 2 to 5 per cent upon every item that 
is to be furnished to ships. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Where the ship is located and 
the shipowner or captain, or whoever accepts the bribe, does 
not the State law affect him? 7 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In some cases there are no State laws, 
but in some States there are State laws that cover it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. May I ask how many States 
bave no laws of that kind? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not tell the gentleman, because I 
have not examined definitely as to that, but there are quite a 
number of States that have laws of this kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. To bring the question nearer home I may 
say in the State of Texas several merchants ship a carload of 
merchandise to themselves in Texas, and under the present 
custom before they can get their car placed for unloading they 
have got to pay the unloading crew from $10, $15, $20, $25, 
or $50 to get the car placed, and whoever pays the amount to 
the unloading crew first is the one who gets his car placed first. 
Does this bill meet that situation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Yes. The Pennsylvania Railway System 
has called attention to it, and has been trying to prevent this 
evil which has been prevalent in the distribution of their cars 
throughout the country. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not see how this can not 
be covered by State statutes. Are not we by the enactment of 
this legislation invading the States? Here is a case cited by 


the gentleman from Texas. To use that as an illustration, why 


can not that evil be corrected right in the State of Texas? 
Why is it necessary, because it involves an interstate trans- 
ian to make a Federal law and prosecute it in the Federal 
courts? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In many instances, I imagine, there is 
considerable difficulty in getting witnesses in State courts. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has urged such a law 
very strongly and considers it a proper matter for Federal 
control. I can see very readily that the persons who move 
back and forth over our railroads may not be easy to secure 
as witnesses in a State trial. In the Federal court these wit- 
nesses can be had. Then this only relates to interstate and 
foreign commerce. The objection you suggest is just as perti- 
nent as if you objected to the Sherman law, the Federal 
Trade Commission law, or other like laws. Congress can not 
afford to take the position that it will not regulate such com- 
merce. It is the special duty of Congress, and not of the 
State, to protect interstate commerce. x 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the case cited by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branron] there“yould not be any oc- 
casion for getting men outside of the jurisdiction of the court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It might not be necessary in that case. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation for the House as to the complaints by the States or 
State prosecutors of inability to prosecute because of inability 
to ae 3 that are outside of the jurisdiction of the State 
co 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know that I have any specific 
complaints on that score, but I have any number of letters 
received from business houses all over this country, urging leg- 
islation along this line. The very nature of the evil is such 
that it can not be handled by the States. Business houses com- 
pelled to meet this method of competition in the various States 
where it prevails must pay bribes or go out of business. The 
evil must be stopped everywhere or it can not be stopped any- 
where. Eventually the man who has to buy the goods that 
are handled in interstate commerce in this fashion must pay 
this additional charge, and it has gotten so that in many in- 
stances the bribe amounts to as much as 5 per cent of the price 
of the goods. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Minnesota will take 
notice that at the city of East St. Louis, Ill, the other side of 
the river, is in another State, in Missouri, and you have to move 
cattle coming in from Texas and Oklahoma going to East St. 
Louis across the river. They are stopped across the river, in 
Missouri, where a crew assumes charge of them in Missouri to 
take them across. Suppose the gentleman had to pay that crew 
a certain amount to get his cattle across, or to pay a certain 
amount to get his car of merchandise placed so that he could 
unload it—say, in a city like Texarkana, where the main street 
is the State line between Texas and Arkansas—the gentleman 
can readily see it needs a Federal statute to reach the situation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will state this, with the per- 
mission of the gerftleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsreap]: In 
Texarkana there are other crimes that are committed, where 
‘one witness may live in Texas, and the crime is committed in 
Arkansas. Now, they certainly get jurisdiction in some way of 
the witness in Texas, and they could do the same thing in the 
same way the gentleman has just indicated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the statute, where felony is com- 


“mitted within a certain distance of the State line, it can be 


prosecuted in either State. Suppose it is a misdemeanor. a 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has in mind the 
distinction between counties and not between States. I know 
of no statute which would permit States to have dual juris- 
diction. f 

Mr. BLANTON. I meant counties, of course. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is dual jurisdiction on State lines 
along the Mississippi River and some other rivers. A State 
can go across the river to the other shore. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota if this bill would interfere with the employees 
on railroads receiving transportation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, It has not a thing to do with such a case. 
It has got to be a bribe given by some third person to an em- 
ployee to influence his action in performing his duty toward his 
employer. The thing the gentleman speaks of does not come 
within the scope of this bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I do not want the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to leave the impression with this House 
that all the railroad employees in this country ask for a bribe 
before they will do the work that is assigned to them. Of 
course, it is true in certain instances that railroad men have 
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accepted money where there were cars on sidings to be un- 
loaded; but, as a rule, it is not the railroad man that solicits 
the money. It is the agent for the goods in the car that comes 
to the railroad employee and says, If you will do this work for 
me in a certain length of time I will make it all right.“ The 
majority of the railroad employees of this country are honest 
and law-abiding citizens. I do not like to see the gentleman 
from Texas leave the impression that they are all grafters and 
holding out for money. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not mean to put out any 
such inference, but they do accept these fees for placing cars. 
The gentleman will not deny that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. As I say, the railroad men do receive 
little tips for doing this, but it is not because they solicit them, 
but because somebody comes to them and offers them a certain 
amount of money for doing the work. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me give you some instances of this 
practice, as they appear in official reports and court proceed- 
ings. s 

The report of the Select Committee on United States Ship- 
ping Board Operations on March 2, 1921, called attention to 
many instances of overcharges, defective work, and improper 
material in connection with the repairs to ships, particularly 
in the New York district, especially with reference to the 
payment of gratuities or bonuses by repair yards to officers 
of the various ships. The report states that this custom has 
been common in marine circles for many years, and there is 
no question but that it is a vicious practice. 

A shipbuilder and owner of a dry dock testified on January 15, 
1920, petore the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisher concerning the cost of marine bribery, and stated 
that there were two concerns at least that would create addi- 
tional dry dock and repair facilities in one of the principal 
ports of the east coast if it were not for the fact that it is 
known that there would be no use unless you wanted to per- 
jure your soul to get into the business. 

A former special agent of the Department of Investigation 

of the Shipping Board testified before the Select Committee on 
Shipping Board Operations that one man had admitted to him 
and to the chief traveling auditor that he had overcharged 
about 60 per cent on $400,000 by reason of the alleged neces- 
sity of giving gratuities in the shape of automobiles, whisky, 
entertainments, and so forth, to captains and stewards. He 
also referred to another case where $11,000 was carried on the 
books of a certain firm as gratuities, and stated that he had 
taken the confessions of stewards who were paid 10 per cent 
on bills; that the story is so common that the files at 45 
Broadway are filled with them; and that they had at that 
time about 2,000 cases open. 
A witness in a proceeding before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion testified under oath that the books of the respondent dry 
dock and shipbuilding company showed, under the heading 
“Gratuity,” expenditures during the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
three months of 1920, in the amounts of $19,229.39, $31,067.97, 
$29,985.50, and $19,066.31. 

A representative of a packing house supplying the marine 
trade testified under oath that he had given gratuities to cap- 
tains and stewards; that if he had not given them he would 
have been out of business; that if he had given them and his 
competitors had not, they would have been out of business; that 
they were charged up as merchandise; that the consumer has 
to pay; that captains and stewards had in some cases solicited 
short weights under these circumstances. 

The representative of another packing house admitted under 
oath that gratuities amounting to 5 per cent had been given to 
captains. 

A representative of a dry dock and shipbuilding concern ad- 
mitted under oath that they had paid $8,800 in a year and three 
months for gratuities, so called. Referring to the practice of 
ship chandlers giving short weights, he said: “ We scrap about 
that here in Mobile all the time.” 

A sailmaker admitted under oath that his firm had paid $4,500 
in 20 months, and if it had not been necessary to give gratuities 
to the captains he could have and would have been inclined 
to make the prices 5 per cent lower. He stated, in substance, 
that the man who pays the bills ultimately pays the gratuity. 

A market man supplying the marine trade admitted under 
oath that he had given to the captains of schooners and steamers 
approximately 5 per cent; said that if he had not given the 
gratuities he would not have supplied the vessels on the next 
trip; that he could have sold cheaper if he had not given gratui- 
ties; that he no longer gives them and figures at a less price. 

A ship chandler admitted that he had paid gratuities, charged 
them up in different ways, considered them overhead, and stated 
that the captains seldom questioned the prices closely. Also 
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stated that stewards had. suggested that short weights or meas- 
ures be given for the purpose of covering gratuities, but that 
he had not yielded. 

Another ship chandler stated under oath that when you do not 
give gratuities and your competitor does, the latter gets the 
business; that it is a universal custom; that the cost falls on 
the purchaser; that if gratuities were not given it would be 
possible to reduce the prices; and that gratuities add to the cost 
of transporting the cargoes. * 

A marine supply man stated on oath that his firm had tried 
to eliminate the gratuity business, but that the captains went 
away and gave their business to competitors; that they had 
paid the captains from 1 to 5 per cent; that he never saw 
gratuities paid to such an extent until he came to this country; 
and that the Government should make it a criminal offense for 
the captain to receive gratuities, 

The bookkeeper and stenographer for the same firm testified 
on oath that she had paid the captains in a private room used 
by no one else. A 

Another representative of this firm admitted under oath 
that a bill will ron anywhere from $50 to $7,000; that they 
usually give the captain $100 or $200 and charge it to trade 
discount; that the custom is so old that the captains expect it 
without demanding it. 

A ship chandler admitted under oath that they gave com- 
missions to the captains, the amount depending upon what they 
made on the transaction; that these commissions have been 
running from 24 to 44 per cent; that 5 per cent is the limit; and 
when asked how recently he had given a captain a commission, 
admitted that he had given 33 per cent, he believed, the day 
before yesterday. . 

During the trial of a meat dealer of the District of Columbia, 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the United States, a corporal 
of the United States Army, stationed at Fort Monroe, also 
under indictment, testified that he received from the dealer 
3 per cent commission on purchases of about $3,000 worth of 
meat. 

A private, butcher at the post exchange, in charge of the 
buying in the meat department, admitted that he had been paid 
$200 by the dealer (seven $20 bills, one $10 bill. and one $50 
bill) after he had given an order for about $3,300 worth of 
goods; that he had noticed that the prices of this dealer were 
higher than those of competitors; that he had complained of 
the high prices, and pointed out that 10 ribs of beef were 
furnished as prime instead of 7, and that the loins of beef 
had flanks on when they should have been trimmed. Bologna 
was priced at 28 cents per pound when Swift and Armour were 
selling it at 18 cents. After the payment of the bribe com- 
petition was entirely excluded and purchases from that firm 
were increased. During the month of November they increased 
several thousand dollars, $8,000 or $10,000. 

The party paying the bribes was sentenced to the Atlanta 
Penitentiary for 18 months and fined $5,000, but this judgment 
was reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, the post exchange not being such an institution as that 
fraud upon the United States could arise from the transactions 
complained of. 


SOAP. 

A decree of the Chancery Court of Bradley County, Tenn., 
finds that the defendant, while in the employ of the complain- 
ant, a woolen mill, received from various persons, firms, and 
corporations, from whom he purchased material, bribes, rebates, 
and secret profits amounting in the aggregate to $16,570; that 
as a result of a corrupt agreement to receive commissions on 
soap bought for the complainant, an inferior grade of. soap was 
supplied, and that the damages sustained by the mill amonnted 
to $53,856.65. 

In another civil suit brought by the same mill a witness tes- 
tified that the customary commission was a cent a pound; that 
the lowest commission, when any was paid, was one-half cent 
per pound, and that the highest was 14 cents per pound. He 
also testified that it was customary to put one good barrel of 
soap in every lot shipped, to be kept set aside by the overseer 
for analyses and inspection. In that barrel a nail would be 
put through the plug, or a different batch number would be put 
on the head, and the finisher advised accordingly. 

Witnesses in another proceeding against a firm selling textile 
soaps and degreasing materials testified under oath that dyers 
and finishers were paid from $10 to $12 per barrel; one of the 
witnesses testified that in some instances the finisher would 
spoil goods in order to assist in placing the respondent's goods in 
the mills. The money was usually paid to the men in cash— 
handed to them personally. One of the witnesses refused to 
answer for the sole reason that the answer might tend to incrim- 
inate him. 
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DYESTUFFS AND SIZING MATERIALS, 

In another case a witness admitted that his company had 
paid secret commissions to employees of customers purchasing 
dyes and sizing materials; that they had been paid with the 
knowledge, consent, and approval of respondent's officers; that 
other companies gave like commissions; that the money was 
accounted for as “ salary ” and charged to the officers; that in 
one year they had paid between $30,000 and $40,000, or from 
8 to 10 per cent of their total sales; that these gratuities were 
taken inte consideration in making up the cost of the goods; 
that they naturally tended te increase the selling price; and 
that they undoubtedly would have sold these goods for less 
money if gratuities had not been given. These gratuities had 
been paid in North Carolina, South Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey. 

The Alien Property Custedian in 1918 stated in his annual 
report that bribery of dyers had been carried on almost uni- 
versally and on a large scale; that the dyers frequently con- 
trolled the situation; that nothing was easier than to control 
the complicated process of dyeing in such a way that the dyes 
furnished by the house which was the least liberal to the dyer 
would produce wretched results, 


So extensive was this corruption that I came across only one Ameri- 
can consumer who had esca; its ill effects. 

+ + = Honest domestic competition found the utmost difficulty 
in maintaining itself, and it is therefore not strange that until the 
outbreak of the war the American industry was of little importance, 


The United States Tariff Commission in 1918 stated that it 
is notorious in the dye and textile trades that the agents of 
German manufacturers habitually resorted to bribery in the 
form of money payments or “gifts” to-purchasing agents, and 
more especially to dyers, who frequently were in a position to 
dictate the dyes that their employers should use. Most man- 
agers of textile mills and converters preferred to ignore the 
practice rather than to expose themselves to the irritations 
and the spoiling of goods that dishonest dyers could bring about 
with impunity. 

Affidavits submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means in 
1919 state that the practice of bribing dyers was followed by 
all German companies but one selling in this country; that the 
company referred to in the affidavit either increased the pur- 
chase price of the merchandise by the amount of the commission 
paid or delivered goods of inferior quality to the customer, the 
grade of inferiority of the goods depending upon the amount 
of the commissions paid; so that in all cases the commission 
was indirectly paid by the employer of the dyer. 

One of the deponents stated that the amount of the bribes 
was agreed upon by the salesman and the dyer, and varied 
from 5 cents to 25 cents per pound. 

A witness before the same committee referred to this as— 
the most extraordinary system of commercial corruption that I think 
the world has ever seen. There was hardly a textile mill whose drers 
were not corrupted. I say this advisedly. 

In another proceeding against a dyehouse a former officer 

testified under oath concerning disbursements to dyers, stating 
that for a time such payments were charged on the books to 
a concern that did not exist; that subsequently they were 
charged to another account equally misleading, and that to 
this account was charged during the years 1914 to 1916 and 
part of 1917 the sums of $110,010.18, $115,188.48, $172,524.38, 
and $100,777.60, respectively. 

The witness mentions certain additional items during two 
succeeding months, namely, $1,500, $300, $2,600, $4,225, $150, 
$500, $250, $6,000, $2,500, $2,500, $500, $6,000, and $3,500. 

The witness stated that the above yearly figures were drawn 
from the books when they were under examination in the State 
court and that they had also been drawn and verified by Gov- 
ernment accountants. 

GLUB, 

In a proceeding before the Federal Trade Commission against 
a glue manufacturer the facts, as stipulated by counsel, show 
that a-salesman formerly employed by respondent reported to 
the company that he could secure the glue business of a cer- 
tain manufacturer using as much as 300,000 pounds of glue 
per annum, or more than $100,000 worth,.for the payment of 
a “commisssion” of 5 per cent; that this arrangement was 
agreed to and later increased to 5 cents per pound instead 
of 5 per cent; that immediately following this arrangement 
the glue then being used by that prospective customer was 
reported bad by the employee deciding such matters, who also 
suggested that glue be purchased from the respondent. There- 
after for some time glue was purchased from the respondent 
to the total exclusion of the competitor who had furnished 
glue for a number of years. The amounts paid on account of 
such so-called commissions covering such sales from February 
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1, 1919, to January 1, 1921, to about the sum of $34,000, no 
part of which was ever received by or reached the treasury 
of the purchasing company. The injured competitor was not 
permitted to make tests or demonstrations of his glue, although 
his request so to do was reenforced by the request of the pur- 
chasing department, but subsequently when trouble was re- 
ported with respondent’s glue they were afforded every oppor- 
tunity to make tests and rectify the trouble, such tests and 
experiments running over a period of weeks. 

Subsequently the respondent reduced the price of its glue 
sold on this account in the amount of 5 cents per pound, and 
such reduction was not made on account of the quality or 
market price. 

SHELLAC SUBSTITUTE. 


In a similar proceeding against a manufacturer of shellac 
substitute, respondent’s counsel, after the taking of consider- 
able testimony, admitted that salesmen and other representa- 
tives of the respondent company have secretly given and 
offered to give cash commissions and other gratuities to fore- 
men, finishers, and other employees of its customers and pro- 
spective customers, with the knowledge and consent, express 
or implied, of the managing officers and directors of the re- 
spondent company as an inducement to said employees to in- 
fluence their employers to purchase and use respondent's prod- 
ucts; that it further admits that the giving of such gratuities 
by respondent tends to and does compel competitors of the 
respondent to adopt such methods of competition or suffer the 
loss of business; and that such expenditures necessarily be- 
come a part of the distribution expense of the company and are 
added to the cost of such products to the purchasing lie. 

Some 55 complaints were filed against concerns e in 
the manufacture and sale of paint, oil, varnish, and kindred 
products. The widespread interest aroused by the commission’s 
activities in this field caused the paint and varnish manufac- 
turers to organize a bureau to take care of such matters. This 
bureau, according to the commission, has more than justified its 
existence by its work in eliminating commercial bribery. 

Likewise, a group of progressive concerns in marine circles 
organized the American Ship Service Corporation to engage in 
similar work in eliminating bribery. 

* The American Bar Association on September 4, 1919, adopted 
a recommendation of the committee on commerce, trade, and 
commercial law indorsing three bills which proposed to suppress 
commercial bribery. The committee did not indicate any pref- 
> as to these bills, but recommended the passage of one of 
em. 
PRINTING INK, 

In November, 1917, 68 manufacturers agreed not to pay secret 
commissions or bribes, and urged the passage of Federal crimi- 
nal legislation prohibiting the giving, offering, receiving, and 
soliciting of bribes, commissions, gratuities, and so forth, for the 
purpose of corruptly influencing the conduct of any agent or em- 
ployee in relation to his principal’s or employer's business. The 
parties to this agreement represented about 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers of printing ink. The National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers is endeavoring to rid the industry of the 
bribery evil. 

The records available show that bribery bas been resorted to 
in influencing the sale of printers’ rollers, lifeboats, rafts, en- 
gines, rope, machinery, boiler compounds, oils, greases, chemi- 
cals, and other products. Í 

Here is an evil that has gradually grown up until it has 
become a very serious matter. Throughout the country more or 
less of an effort has been made to suppress it. The same is 
true with respect to Europe. They have a law similar to this 
bill in England, in Australia, New Zealand, and in practically 
all of the various English Provinces. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under the gentleman’s bill a 
negro porter on a Pullman car traveling from one State to an- 
other who would accept a 25-cent or 50-cent tip could be pun- 
ished under this bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; certainly not. There is no provision 
in this bill covering such a case. The payment must be done 
to influence the employee to do something to the injury of his 
employer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. If he should change a man’s 
sleeping quarters from the upper to the lower berth, and show 
him any favoritism whatever, he could be punished under this 
bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no reason for any such contention. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Oh, yes; there is. I have 
had it done myself. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOLSTEAD, Yes. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Would this prevent a manufacturer or 
employer at Christmas time giving boxes of cigars to his em- 
ployees with his compliments in recognition of faithful services? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; not at all. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose I have a baggageman go up to the 
baggage room in the station and get my bag for me. Would I 
violate the law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. That would be payment for a service 
actually rendered. 

Mr. WINGO. He would be doing me a favor? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes, He would be rendering an actual serv- 
ice to you, too. 

Mr. WINGO, And if a car were placed on a sidetrack, that 
would be a service to me. He would not be required to do it 
as a matter of routine until the afternoon, let us say, and I 
get him to take it out of its order in the morning and switch 
it in for me. 

Mr. VoLSTHAD. The idea is that he has to deal fairly with 
the public. The obtaining of a favor at the expense of his em- 
ployer is one of the things we are trying to prevent. If other- 
wise the employer grants a favor, this bill will not prevent 
payment. 

Mr. WINGO. You have a law now against discriminations 
against shippers on the railroads, have you not? 

Mr. YOLSTEAD. The Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
call attention to that and say that that is not sufficient to re- 
lieve the situation. 

Mr. WINGO. You say the States refuse to punish? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Some of the States do not have laws on the 
subject at all, while there are a number of States that do 
have. 0 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it proposed to deal with this just as it 
was proposed to deal with the question of rebates by trans- 
portation companies? In other words, do you suppose this will 
be protected under the decisions sustaining penalties imposed 
on railroads and other public carriers for granting rebates in 
freight rates and things of that kind? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Of course, that law is not strictly apropos, 
but this class of statutes have been held valid in a number of 
States. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What I was trying to get at is, under 
what authority Congress is dealing with this. I take it that in- 
asmuch as this is in interstate commerce, this is practically a 
gratuity, which is the same thing as a rebate in transportation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Of course, this deals only with interstate 
and foreign commerce. It does not deal with anything else. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I understand the language used here, in line 11, 
is, “any act” used “in relation to the affairs or business of his 
employer,” and so forth. Does the gentleman think that Con- 
gress has the power to enact a law concerning something that 
simply bears a relation to a business interest of that character? 
It does not say that the act has a bearing or effect on interstate 
commerce. You provide here a control on the part of Congress 
“in relation” to the affairs and business when the affairs and 
business are interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If you read the rest of that sentence you 
will see that it is “in relation to the affairs or, business of his 
employer or principal, which affair or business constitutes or 
directly affects commerce among the States.” 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; the business itself may constitute com- 
merce, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; and the affair or business must di- 
rectly affect interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOCH. The language you use is “in relation” to that 
business. I can conceive of an act that may have a relation to 
that business which—— | 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It must be an act which directly affects 
interstate commerce. 

. Mr. HOGH. Is it not possible that a business might be an 
interstate business and yet some act merely in relation to that 
business would not constitute any effect on interstate commerce? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to know where the gentleman 
finds his language. 

Mr. HOCH. On line 11, page 1. I am trying to get informa- 
tion. Perhaps I did not get the language correctly. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Read the language. Here it is: 


In relation to the affairs or business of his employer or principal, 
which affairs or business constitute or directly affect commerce. 

Mr. HOCH. That is what I am trying to get at. There is no 
question but that the business affects interstate commerce, but 
you are penalizing any business that relates to that business. 
Offhand, it seems to me that is going much further than any 
control I know of in these other acts in relation to interstate 
commerce. 

You do not provide that you penalize an act that relates to 
interstate commerce, but any act in relation to a business that 
has to do with interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no doubt that if the gentleman will 
read the language of the bill he will come to a different conclu- 
sion. As I have said, legislation of this kind has been urged by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Shipping Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Commerce, and 
by a very large number of business houses in the different sec- 
tions of this conntry. 

A State can not deal successfully with this evil. The mer- 
chant selling goods in different States, as most wholesalers do, 
must, to meet this kind of competition, pay bribes or go out of 
business. In selling his goods he necessarily quotes the same 
price in all the different States where he distributes. If some 
ef these States permit this practice, it becomes necessary for 
him to increase the price of his goods not only in the States per- 
mitting such bribery but to all his customers, 

Farmers selling grain in the Middle West, no matter what 
the laws of their States may be, must help to pay these bribes 
as a part of the cost of sending their products to market, and 
they must submit to a like exaction on what they purchase. 

This bill is not local but national in purpose. There is just 
as much reason for enacting a national law to stop this evil as 
there was for prohibiting trusts and monopolies. This bill only 
deals with the interstate and foreign commerce—a subject that 
it is the duty of Congress, and not the States, to protect. 

The National Government is the only one that has the ma- 
chinery to enforce such a law—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, and the force in the 
Department of Justice charged with making the antitrust laws 
effective. The States have no corresponding machinery that can 
effectively reach this evil. 

Mr. LONDON. The intention of the bill, as I understand it, 
is to punish an employee who for a consideration does an act 
injurious to the interests of his employer. Is not that the 
object of the bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; injurious to his employer. 

Mr. LONDON. If that is so, the language employed in line 
10, on page 1, is too broad. The language in lines 9 and 10 
reads: 

For doing or omitt to do any act or for showing or forbearing to 
show any favor er disfavor by such employee. 

There is a world of difference between doing a favor or a 
disfavor and doing something that is injurious to the interests 
of the employer; and, it being a criminal statute, the language 
should be strict and specific and should not permit of more 
than one interpretation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman cares to offer an amend- 
tans when we come to that feature of it, we will consider it 

ater on. 

Mr. LONDON. And in section 2 I find the same elastic lan- 
guage employed. There the language is— P 

Any receipt, account, invoice, or other document, in respect of which 
the cepure or principal is interested, which contains any statement 
which alse, erroneous, or defective, 

The submission of an erroneous or defective statement is 
made a crime. The language is altogether too broad for a 


criminal statute. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It must be with intent to deceive the 
employer or principal. If it is done for that purpose, I can 
see no reason why this is teo indefinite. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. I think on an important matter like this we should 
have a full House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count, 


{After counting.] There is no quorum present. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, May 27, 
1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

617. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
ft letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of the coast of Texas in the vicinity 
of Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, Rockport, and Corpus Christi 
(H. Doe. No. 821); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

618. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Monongahela River, Pa, and W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEHLBACH : Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
H. R. 11428. A bill to fix the salaries of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and of certain employees of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; without amendment (Rept. No. 1032). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11128. A bill to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., 
and Las Vegas, Mexico: without amendment (Rept. No. 1033). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11646. A bill authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1034). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11571. A bill for 
the relief of the Clyde Steamship Co., of New York, N. Y.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1035). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2702. A bill 
for the relief of J. W. Glidden and E. F. Hobbs; without amend- 
ment (H. Rept. 1036). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11798) to enlarge, extend, 
and remodel the post-office building at Rochester, Minn., or to 
authorize the purchase of a site and the erection and comple- 
tion of a building thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11799) to enlarge, extend, and remodel 
the post-office building at Albert Lea, Minn., or to authorize the 
purchase of a site and the erection and completion of a building 
thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 11800) increasing the limit of 
cost for a Federal building at Jamestown, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 11801) to amend section 210 of 
the war risk insurance act as amended by the act of August 9, 
1921, as is now applicable to allotments paid to beneficiaries 
designated under the Army allotment system by any person 
who served in the Army; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11802) to authorize the 
addition of certain lands to the Oregon National Forest; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 11803) to pro- 
vide for the manufacture of explosive compounds for the use 
of the Army and Navy; to provide for the manufacture of 
fertilizer for agricultural purposes; to conserve water for 
power, stream control, and navigation; to incorporate the Fed- 
eral Chemical Corporation; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 336) to authorize 
and regulate details in the executive or administrative service 
of the Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSORGE. Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 337) grant- 
ing consent of Congress and authority to the Port of New York 


Authority to execute the comprehensive plan approved by the 
States of New York and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of 
New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 338) to return 
money or other property now in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian or in the Treasury of the United States to the 
owner or owners, and for other purposes: to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 354) requesting the Secretary of 
State to make immediate inquiry of the French Government 
regarding Hon. Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky, urging relief for those who lost in the operation of 
their business during the year 1920 regarding tax exemptions, 
the same as those who lost in 1919 or 1921; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11804) for the relief of 
Robert Turner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11805) granting 
a pension to Robert King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11806) granting a pension to George W. 
Hacker: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11807) granting a pension to 
John Poor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11808) for the 
relief of Mrs. D. H. Jeffris; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11809) granting a pension to 
Lilly Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GERNERD: A bill (H. R. 11810) granting an increase 
of pension to A. Laurie Nicholson: to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11811) granting a pension 
to Flem Blair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 11812) for the relief of Flora 
Yost Klinowski; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN; A bill (H. R. 11813) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel H. Kendall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11814) for the relief of Caro- 
line Kuhlman and others who have suffered losses on account 
of their lands being destroyed and washed away by the Mis- 
souri River at a point adjacent to Little Missouri Bend, Mis- 
souri River, State of Missouri; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11815) for the relief of James 
W. Sweetman, C. A. A. McGee, H. R. Fay, and E. E. Hendee: 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11816) granting 
a pension to Hiley Galbraith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11817) granting a pension to James O, 
Craig; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11818) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara E. Rhea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11819) granting a pension to 
Catharine M. Painter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) granting a pension to Annie M. 
France; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11821) granting a pension to Dolly P. 
Beckner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5788. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolution adopted by 
the Cleveland Grays, indorsing the Bursum bill, S. 1565, and 
urging its passage; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5789. By Mr. FAIRFIELD: Petition of citizens of Kendall- 
ville, Ind., protesting against the passage of House bill 9758, 
House bill 4388, or Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on tlie 
District of Columbia. 

5790. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Haddorff Piano Co., 
of Rockford, III., favoring the McNary-Smith bill, H. R. 10164. 
for the reclamation of arid lands; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands, 
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5791. Also, petition of Emerson Brantingham Co., of Rock- 5814. Also, petition of the Baltimore Live Stock Exchange 


ford, III., favoring the McNary-Smith reclamation bill; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

5792. Also, petition of the Goding Shoe Co., of Chicago, and 
the Jos. Saenger Mercantile Co., of Belleville, III., protesting 
against a tariff on hides; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5798. Also, petition of the Free Sewing Machine Co., of Rock- 
ford, III., favoring a tariff on sewing machines; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5794. Also, petition of the American Nickeloid Co., of Peru, 
III., favoring a tariff on plated or coated tin plate; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5795. Also, petition of the Peoria Farm Bureau, the Taze- 
well County Farm Bureau, the Association of Commerce of 
Pekin, III., and the American Distilling Co., for a tariff duty 
on blackstrap molasses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5796. Also, petition of I. I. Hanna, of Ottawa, III., opposing 
a high tariff on potash salts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5797. Also, petition of the Godfrey-Brewer Investment Co., 
of Rockford, III., favoring the Green resolution, to prohibit the 
issue of tax-exempt securities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

5798. Also, resolutions of the Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring a constitutional amendment to prohibit any further 
issue of tax-exempt securities, and favoring the repeal of sec- 
tion 28 of the shipping act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5799. Also, resolutions of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
favoring a Navy personnel of 80,000 enlisted men and 6,000 
apprentices under training; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5800. Also, resolutions of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, favoring the abolition of war, and sug- 
gesting various measures to that end; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

5801. Also, petition of Frank Jaycox, commander of the 
Colonel Thomas G. Lawler Post, No. 342, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, favoring bill to place on the retired list disabled emer- 
gency officers of the Army who served in the late World 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5802. Also, petition of the Third National Bank of Rockford, 
III., favoring bill for perpetual charters for national banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

5803. Also, petition of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, favoring the modification of the prohibition enforce- 
ment law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5804. Also, petition of the National Dairy Union, favoring 
H. R. 8086, relating to the manufacture and sale of filed milk 
or the transportation thereof in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5805. Also, resolutions of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
favoring a provision in the Budget that will render Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station as useful in the future as it has been 
in the past; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5806. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Rosina W. Sheldon, 
chairman legislative committee, American Legion Auxillary, 
Department of Massachusetts, Salem, Mass., urging passage of 
the Bursum bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5807. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions adopted 
by the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
taxation of exempt securities; to the Committee on Ways and 


eans, 

5808. By Mr. KISSHL: Petition of the Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N. X., relative to the tariff duty on glass- 
ware and chemical apparatus; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5809. Also, petition of Baugh & Son Co., Baltimore, Md., op- 
posing the proposed tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5810. By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: Petition of the Pres- 
bytery of Duluth, Duluth, Minn., indorsing House bill 9753, re- 
garding Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5811. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 70 citizens of 
Oakland, Calif., protesting against the passage of pending Sun- 
1 legislation bills; to the Committee on the District of Co- 

umbia, 

5812. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution of the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor, urging support of House bill 10646; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5813. Also, petition of Farmers & Planters’ Co., Salisbury, 
ss opposing tax on potash; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


and the Union Stock Yard Co., Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
Senate bill 8298, to allow State supervision over weighing at 
public stockyards; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5815. Also, petition of George W. Hardy, president Maryland 
State Game and Fish Protection Association, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring passage of House bill 5823 without amendment; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5816. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Eddie Schmidt, Popkin 
& Nestor, Chas. Levy & Son, and Edwin Hartley, all of Los 
Angeles, Calif., protesting against paragraph 1116, H. R. 7456, 
and the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, of Boston, 
Mass., relative to reform in the framing of wool schedules; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5817. Also, petition of Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, acting chairman 
of the Vigilant Committee, of San Francisco, Calif., urging an 
appropriation for the carrying on of the work of the Interdepart- 
penta Social Hygiene Board; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. : 

5818. Also, petition of the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., indorsing H. R. 8086, the Voigt bill, 
to prohibit the movement in interstate and foreign commerce 
of so-called filled milk; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5819. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Resolution adopted by the Bronx 
Board of Trade, of New York City, recommending that the 
Stanley bill should not be approved; to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

5820. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of W. W. Thompson 
and many other residents of Hot Springs, S. Dak., urging the 
passage of the Bursum and Morgan bills; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 27, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

ahe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Harreld McLean Rawson 
Brandegee Harris MeNary Robinson 
Broussard Harrison oses Sheppard 
Bursum Heflin Myers Shortridge 
Calder Hitcheock Nelson Simmons 
pper Johnson iew Smoot 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Spencer 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sterling 
Curtis Kello; Norbeck Sutherland 
Dial Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Dillingham Ladd Oddie Underwood 
Elkins La Follette Overman Wadsworth 
Ernst Lenroot Page Walsh. Mont. 
Fletcher Ledge Pepper Warren 
France McCormick Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Gooding McCumber Poindexter 
Hale McKinley Ransdell 


Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
(Mr. Keyes] on account of illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for all roll calls during the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 225, 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 745) to amend section 24 and section 256 of the Judi- 
cial Code. s 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2263) to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act approved December 23, 1913, and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9048) to anthorize the California 
Débris Commission to reimburse the city of Sacramento, Calif., 
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for money expended by said city in the construction of the 
Sacramento weir, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted n report (No. 725) thereon, 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 
5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to cor- 
porate powers of associations, so as to provide succession 
thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations, reported it with amend- 
ments, 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3651) granting a pension to Nancy A. Hailey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3652) for the relief of the estate of James W. 
Mardis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3653) granting a pension to Ella Mitchell York; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: f 

A bill (S. 3654) to repeal section 28 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, 
and provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of property 
acquired thereunder, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 
1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORBEOK: 

A bill (S. 3655) granting an increase of pension to Betsy 
Anderson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $100,000 for the employment of drafts- 
men and other technical employees in the Hydrographic Office 
for the construction, compilation, and reproduction of nautical 
charts, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 11228, 
the Navy Department appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$15,956 covering certain items of unavailable funds in the ac- 
counts of the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and in 
the general account of the Treasurer of the United States, rep- 
resenting a shortage found upon discontinuance, October 25, 
1920, of the subtreasury at Boston, Mass., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for the printing and distri- 

' bution of the Supreme Court reports, and amending sections 

225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONTINUATION OF LAND OFFICES. 


Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, last night during my absence 
from the Chamber the Senate passed the bill (S. 8425) to con- 
tinue certain land offices, and for other purposes. The bill was 
passed with certain amendments. The bill is still in the pos- 
session of the Senate; it has not been sent to the House. 

Certain land offices, which were omitted by mistake in the 
act making appropriations for the Department of the Interior, 
were included in the bill which passed the Senate last night, 
with the exception of one, the land office in Nebraska, which is 
exactly the same as the others and has the same recommenda- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior. As nearly as I can 
learn, there is no objection to the bill, and I think there will be 
no objection to the amendment which I desire to offer. In order 
that I may offer it, T ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the votes by which Senate bill 
3425 was ordered to a third reading and passed may be recon- 
sidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
votes are reconsidered. 

Mr, NORRIS. I moye to amend the bill by inserting in line 9, 
page 1, after the word “ Arkansas,” “Alliance and Broken Bow, 
in the State of Nebraska.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I have upon.my desk an 
amendment, which I intended to propose to the bill, providing 
for the land office which has existed for many years at Spring- 
field, Mo., and which is, according to my information, in pre- 
cisely the same situation as the other offices. It was omitted 
for some reason. I move, after the amendment Just incorpo- 
rated in the bill, that there be inserted the words “ Springfield, 
in the State of Missouri.” Then the bill can go to the House 
with all these land offices in it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surnreanp in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK, After the amendment just agreed to, 
the Senator from Missouri proposes to insert: 

Springfield, in the State of Missouri, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say again that 
all these matters were before the Appropriations Committee, 
and hearings were had and many of the offices were omitted, I 
am not going to object at this time, but the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was asked to provide for all these land offices and did 
provide for many of them. There was some mistake made, I 
admit, which ought to be corrected as to some of them, but 
there are some asked to be included now upon which there 
were hearings had and due consideration given by the com- 
mittee. The committee turned them down, and the appropria- 
tion bill passed the House of Representatives without providing 
for them, I am willing that some of them may go in and let 
the House settle the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that probably there would not have been a mistake if the com- 
mittee having that bill before them had Just notified the Sena- 
tors from the States affected that such a matter was being 
considered. I know that neither my colleague nor myself had 
any knowledge whatever that there was any such provision in 
the bill or we would have gone before the committee and pre- 
sented reasons to the committee which would have satisfied 
them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am sorry the Senator was not there, 
but several Senators did come, and they presented their 
matters to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I can make it plain as to how this 
misunderstanding occurred, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor, but yielded temporarily to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OvER MAN]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Soor] is the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, and it was before that committee that these various 
bills were pending. Everybody knows that so long as the tariff 
bill is before the Senate for consideration the Senator from 
Utah, being a member of the Committee on Finance, can not 
attend to the detailed duties of the committee of which he is 
chairman. I happen to be the next Senator in rank on that 
committee. The Senator from Utah has several times had 
conferences with me with a view of calling that committee 
together for the consideration of these bills. We thought of 
notifying all the other Senators who had introduced various 
bills in reference to the general subject. I have been also tied 
up with the Agricultural Committee nearly as much as has the 
Senator from Utah with the Committee on Finance. I had, 
however, told the Senator from Utah and also other Senators 
having bills in reference to this subject that as soon as I could 
arrange it I would notify the Senator from Utah so that he 
could call a meeting of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, and that I would attend and take charge of the 
meeting. I intended to give the Senator from Utah that notice 
this morning, as I had arranged matters in the Agricultural 
Committee so that a meeting of the Public Lands Committee 
could be held on Monday morning next to consider these bills. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just let me finish this statement. So far as 1 
know, though I have not looked into the facts in reference to 
all of them, all of these land offices occupy exactly the same 
position, and it was really a mistake when they were left out 
of the appropriation bill, The Secretary of the Interior, as to 
all of the offices with which I am familiar, has recommended 
their continuation. I have no knowledge as to some of these 
offices, because the committee has not had a meeting, and I 
have not considered some of them and do not know whether or 
not the pending amendment covers one of the offices which the 
Secretary of the Interior has recommended shall be continued, 
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The bill has passed the House of Representatives unani- 
mously, and, in his report on the measure, the Secretary of 
War says: 

The bill as drawn has been reviewed and approved by the local mili- 
tary authorities, as well as the railroad company and the city of Lake 
Forest. For reasons as stated, it is urgently recommended that the bill 
in its present form be enacted into law. 

That is the statement of the Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the ini- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 
2 sored statement with regard to this. measure, as I under- 

0 — 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that 
the bill has been reported unanimously from the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that, but I am not quite 
clear about its effect. As I understand, the Government is 
giving a perpetual easement or right of way; but it is really 
to the advantage of the Government as well as to the public 
generally to take that action. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir; it is proposed to change the route. 
The road is there now, but by changing its location it will be 
possible to eliminate two railroad crossings. The bill is de- 
signed to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have some recollection of that now. 

The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to direct the attention of the Senate 
for a moment to Senate bill 3396, being order of business 671. 
This is a bill to create a second assistant secretary for the 
Department of Labor. I am asked to present this bill at the 
urgent request of the Secretary of Labor, who says that the 
duties of the department are such that it is necessary to have 
some additional assistance. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3396) creating the 
positions of second assistant secretary and private secretary in 
the Department of Labor, which had been reported with an 
amendment in section 8, on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“hereby,” to strike out “appropriated” and insert “ author- 
ized to be appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of Labor 
an additional Secretary, who shall be known and designated as Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. He shall be appointed by the President 
and shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year. He shall perform such 
duties as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, or required by 
law. and in case of the death, resignation, absence, or sickness of the 
Assistant Secretary shall, until a successor is appointed or such absence 
or sickness shall cease, perform the duties devolving upon the Assistant 
Secretary by reason of section 177, Revised Statutes, unless otherwise 
directed by the President, as provided by section 179, Revised Statutes, 

Suc, 2. That there shall be in the Department of Labor one private 
EETA to the Second Assistant Secretary of Labor at a salary of 

2. a year. 

Rec. 3. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$8,283.34, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the salaries 
of the Second Assistant Secretary of Labor and the private secretary 
to the Second Assistant Secretary for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOSÉ Lobzau. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 2753) for the relief of 
José Louzau. The bill has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Claims after careful consideration. I can state 
to the Senate that the claim is entirely meritorious and ought to 
have been paid long ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
in line 7, to strike out “ $11,481.60” and insert “$5,000,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and there is hereby appropriated for 


Mr. OVERMAN. I merely desire to state that this matter 
*came over to the Senate from the House of Representatives. 
It was represented to the Senate that there had been due con- 
sideration given to these land offices. There was a member of 
the subcommittee from one of the Western States who knew 
all about these land offices, and he stated that provision had 
been made for those which were deemed necessary, but he ad- 
mitted that there was one mistake, and only one. I am not 
going to object, but I am merely explaining the status of the 
matter. It now appears that there are four offices as to which 
it is admitted a mistake was made. It was then proposed to 
get a general bill or joint resolution passed through the House 
of Representatives covering those four offices. 

It may be perfectly proper to pass this bill and let it go over 
to the House of Representatives and let the matter be con- 
sidered over there. I repeat, I am not going to object in any 
way at all, but I am merely explaining the situation. 

A good many Senators insisted that their States be considered 
and provided for in the appropriation bill. Hearings were 
given by the other House. I am sorry that the Senator from 
South Dakota was not notified. It was not our fault; the bill 
was here, and I thought every Senator was given a hearing 
who desired a hearing, and the bill was considered and passed. 
I am not going to throw any obstacle in the way of the passage 
of the pending bill. Let the bill pass and go over to the House 
of Representatives. I am merely explaining how it was that 
these land offices were left out by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] is entirely right in regard to these 
land offices. As a matter of fact, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions approved them, and the Senate, at least so far as the 
one I am now speaking of, provided for them; but when the 
matter got to conference in the other House some of them | 
were eliminated. The purpose of this bill is merely to ascer- 
tain if there has not been a mistake in regard to some of these 
offices. Of course, it is perfectly fair that they all shall have 
consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree to that, 

Mr. SPENCER. Therefore I ask that my proposed amend- 
ment be now stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the pending bill proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The Reaping CLERK. In the amendment agreed to on last 
evening between the names New Mexico” and “ Harrison“ 
it is proposed to strike out the word “and,” and following the 
name Nebraska,“ in the amendment heretofore agreed to, to 
insert the words “and Springfield, in the State of Missouri,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRADE WITH CHINA, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the tariff bill may be temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 4810) to authorize the incorporation of companies to 
promote trade in China. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotterre] desires to be present when the conference re- 
port is considered. He stated to me a moment ago that he 
was compelled to leave the Chamber to meet some engagements, 
und desired that the conference report be not considered in his 
absence. In view of his request, I shall be compelled to object 
to the present consideration of the conference report, although 
I myself have no objection to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I recognize that a single objection at this 
time will prevent the consideration of the report, I desire to 
say that while I shall not do so at this moment, very soon I 
shall be compelled to move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report, for it is highly necessary 
that the report be disposed of one way or another, 


RAILROAD AND HIGHWAY EASEMENT, FORT SHERIDAN, ILL, 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 241) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant a perpetual easement for railroad right of way 
and a right of way for a public highway over and upon a por- 
oo of the military reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State 
ef Illinois. 
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caused "hy belag atric Oy a ‘United: States Army ‘ruck ie Ban Juan, 

R., August 27, 

The peat ations wis agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for about two minutes. 

House bill 9344, Order of Business 699, is a bill which has 
passed the House, and it is unanimously recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. It is a bill which merely 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, to 
use certain funds of the Crow Indians, in Montana, for the 
purpose of purchasing additional water rights for the Indians, 
with which to cultivate their allotted lands. The Indians are 
short of water, they need it, and the Interior Department is 
anxious for-the bill to pass. Summer is coming on, the irri- 
gation season is at hand, and if this measure is to be of any 
benefit whatever to the Indians it ought to pass now. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. MYERS. It is Order of Business 699. It only puts the 
matter in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
merely authorizes him, in his discretion, to take such action in 
this matter as he may see fit, within certain limitations and 
bounds. It is wholly discretionary, and fixes a certain maxi- 
mum limit of price which the Secretary of the Interior may 
pay for the water. 

I 150 unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9344) providing for 
the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional water 
rights for Indians on the Crow Reservation, in Montana, whose 
lands are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation Canal, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, to strike out $12.50” 
and insert “$20,” and, in lines 2 and 3, to strike out plus 6 
per cent interest per annum on deferred payments,” so as te 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treas 
the sum of not to exceed $24,000 of an 
the credit of the Grew T ans, in the State of Montana, and to ex- 
poss the same, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the — — 

of additional water hts for indian. allotments t are ees 
ander the Two but which have no water 

ed, That the amount to be AO pe for 
rights shall be not to exceed — per acre, and t said 

rt thereof as may be used for the 2 indicated, be re- 
imbursed to the be under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ALASKA FUEB-SEAL SKINS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. NELSON] 
whilst I request unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 287, reported favorably from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is Order of Business 713, on page 19 of 
the calendar. I ask the attention of the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee to this resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, may I say at this time that 
while I have tried to accommodate Senators just as much as 
possible with these bills, I do not want this to become a general 
calendar day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, is Senate Resolution 287 
before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
has asked unanimous consent that the tariff bill be temporarily 
laid aside 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I beg the Chair's pardon, but 
I did not employ that language. 


„ of the 3 be, and he is 
of the United States 
tribal funds on de to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the only language 
that could be employed that would enable the Senate to reach’ 
this resolution, 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, yielding to the Chair's suggestion, I 
= unanimous consent that the tariff bill be temporarily laid 

e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I will not object now if it does not require 
— long debate, but I want to reserve the right to object later 


onthe PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, the 
Chair lays the resolution before the Senate. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, ‘and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate, for its information and use, a state- 
ment 8 the total number of Government-owned Alaska fur-seal 
skins, as annually taken, and showing the total proceeds from said 
skins, as annually sold or disposed of under authority of act of August 
24, i912, up to A 5, 1922, inclusive; said statement to make a 
detailed shewing of the time, place, and number of skins sold at each 
of said annual Sele with the classification - all the skins so offered 
and prices obtained for each grade at said sales 

Resolved nearer. That a complete record of the total — 

2 Governments GA Great Britain and Japan s 8 
1912, to 8 1922, perils the Secretary of Commerce, as 
provides for in said act of August 24, 1912, be furnished the Senate 
oe ee together with copies of the Government contracts made with 

& Co. in 1915, and the Foulke Fur Co. in 1921, for dresa- 
ing and tonne fur-seal skins owned by the Government. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to go back this 
morning to paragraph 316, on page 59. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 59, paragraph 316, 
round iron or steel wire, the first amendment 

Mr. McCUMBER. Taking the committee amendment on 
line 22, where we strike out “20” and insert 35, I move to 
strike out “35” and insert 25.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
there is already an amendment pending at that point, offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], to strike out 
“35” and insert “15.” 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to my colleague. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, here is a telegram which 
may interest Senators. It deals with a question which was 
called to the attention of the Attorney General on the 4th day 
of May, and is, Is the Attorney General undertaking to intim- 
idate Members of both Houses by putting special agents to 
spy upon and shadow both Senators and House Members? 

I shall make no complaint myself, Mr. President, if the 
Attorney General wants to spend the public money in that way. 
So far as I am individually concerned, I shall make no objec- 
tion. I do want, however, to call attention to this: 

On the 5th day of May of this year an open letter addressed 
to the Attorney General, and a copy of which was mailed to him, 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The letter bears date 
of May 4, 1922, and appears in the Recorp of May 5, 1922, on 
pages 6364 and 6365. 

The Attorney General yesterday had reached the 2d day of 
May in his reading of the Recoorp. According to his letter, 
though, he thought it was the 12th. To-day he will be on the 
8d of May, and to-morrow he will reach the 4th, if he keeps 
reading the Recorp consecutively, one a day. We may hope 
then to have an answer to this letter that has been called to his 
personal attention, because it was mailed to him, and has been 
commented upon. It appears in the Recorp of the 5th of May 
and it has been published in all the leading newspapers. It is 
this, Mr. President: i 

When two Republican Members of Congress, two ex-service 
men, Roy O. Wooprorr and Rovat C. Jounson, made charges 

the Attorney General en the 12th day of April, 1922, 
according to this letter, the Attorney General, instead of an- 


ments made 
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swering them, put secret-seryice men to trail them. The letter 
is specific. After calling attention to the fact that the Attor- 
ney General’s chief advisers in the prosecution of war-graft 
cases were men who sought and obtained exemption from mill- 
tary duty during the war, and one of them, at least, had said 
that the department had no intention of prosecuting war-fraud 
cases, the letter says this. I read from charge 9, on page 6365. 

9, Is it not a fact that after Congressmen JOHNSON and WOODRUFF 
addressed their colleagues in 8 on April 11, 1922, you imme- 
diately assigned agents Rescellar R. Gray (colored), James Connolly, 
II. F. Crawford, and A. C. Raynor, of the Bureau of Investigation, 
shadow these Congressmen and myself; apd is it not a fact that you 
brought various agents of the Bureau of Investigation from out of 
town to Washington and employed them for the same purpose 

10. Is it not a fact that you bad two bags of mall belonging to 
Congressman Roy O. Wooporurr shadowed, followed, and 3 
Is it not a fact that Agent H, F. Crawford, of the Bureau of investi- 
gation, followed these bags of mail belonging to Congressman Woop- 
RUFF to the post office In Washington and inspected their contents? 

11. Is it not a fact that one of the highest-paid agents in the 
Bureau of Investigation is Rescellar R. Gray, a negro, who bas been in 
yonr employ for a number of years as a valet and chauffeur for your 
family, and that this negro was ordered by you to trail these Congress- 
men and myself? I ask you to ailirm or deny that the reports of these 
agents will show that they were in the House Office Building and that 
Ln De ie gn the numes of these Congressmen in connection with my 
own 

That is a specific charge, Mr. President, not only naming the 
Members of Congress whoin the Attorney General was shadow- 
ing but naming the agents that he used to do it. That letter 
was written to him and mailed te him on the 4th day of May, 
1922, and has been in his hands a long time. That letter ap- 
peured in all the leading newspapers. It appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD of May 5, 1922. It is specific and direct in 
its charge. It not only names the Members who were being 
shadowed but it names the agents who were being used for 
that purpose. I have talked to Congressman Rox O. Woopgcrr, 
a Republican, a man of high character. I asked him if he had 
positive proof that the Attorney General did this, and he says 
there is not a doubt about it, and it could be proved if the 
House would give them an investigation. 

Yesterday Wooprurr and JouHNson tried again to get an in- 
vestigation, and it by a Republican vote was denied. A wit- 
ness came to my office, of whose character I know nothing ex- 
cept as I judge from the responsible position which the witness 
holds, and told me that an assistant of the Attorney General 
told her within a few weeks, in explaining another case, that the 
Attorney General had been shadowing both House and Senate 
Members, and with the certain knowledge that her position is 
at stake, she seems willing to testify to that fact. Whether it 
is true or not I do not know; but I am compelled to believe 
that one is not willing to throw away her right to work if the 
statement is not true. 

Here is a telegram which came to me this morning from a 
highly intelligent gentleman in my own State, whom I know 
intimately and well, a personal friend of mine, a man who has 
held a responsible position, a man whose word, I take it, would 
be accepted anywhere, an intelligent man, very much above 
the average in intelligence. This is the telegram. It is dated 
Little Rock, May 26: 
Senator Caraway, Washington: 

Mau here by name of Matthews representing Attorney General 
making extensive inquiry at this point, Hot Springs, and elsewhere, 
concerning you confidentially. 


J. H. ANDERSON. 

I would like to haye the Attorney General tell the Con- 
gress just how much of the $500,000 Congress gave him to in- 
vestigate war fraud cases he is spending in “ investigating” 
Members of both Houses of Congress. He ought not to object 
to doing that. It is a trust fund, given to him with a specific 
instruction, and I believe that the Congress has the right to 
know how much of it he is using trying to intimidate Represen- 
tatives and Senators, not to protect the Government, but to 
protect Harry Daugherty himself. That he is doing it I do 
not take it any living man who has taken 10 minutes of his 
time to investigate the facts will question. I base that asser- 
tion upon the letter that was written him on the 4th day of 
May. in which not only the men he was shadowing but the 
agents he was using to shadow them are named. It was 
written to him by a man who knew what he was talking about, 
because he had been in the department and had gone out just 
a few days before because he was unwilling to cooperate with 
the Attorney General in his attempt to shield war grafters 
from prosecution. è 

He makes a charge, specific and definite. He says: 

You shadowed Roy JOHNSON, of South Dakota. and Roy WOODRUFF, 
of Michigan. You had Roy Wooprurr's mail searched, and these are 


the agents that you employed in your department to do it, and we ask 
you now to affirm or deny. 


For 22 days that charge, definite, certain, and specific, has 
remained unanswered by the Attorney General. I now have 
this telegram, showing that investigators representing the At- 
torney General are in my own State trailing me, with the ex- 
pectation of trying to silence me by threatening to hurt me. I 
do not care. The Attorney General‘is welcome to do it. I say, 
however, that the man who, instead of defending himself, is 
cowardly enough to sneak around and thus seek to intimidate 
others from telling the truth about him, is a mighty poor repre- 
sentative of this Government as the Attorney General and the 
head of its great Department of Justice. No man who has a 
true conception of what an American citizen is ever did it, and 
yet the Attorney General does that thing. 

Mr. President, on yesterday the Attorney General, in order to 
shield himself, undertook to put the brand of Ananias on the 
brow of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I do not 
know how far Senator Watson will submit to it. I have no 
doubt on earth but what Senator Watson told the God's truth, 
and the Attorney General knows it. Another Republican Sena- 
tor on this floor told Senator Watson of Georgia and myself, 
sitting out there in the lobby, shortly after that incident, that 
the Attorney General told him the same thing. Now, in order to 
shield himself from criticism, he may have induced the Senator 
from Indiana to say, “ You may make whatever statement you 
please, and I will remain silent.” I do not doubt that high 
office may have great attraction for some people, but, so help 
me God, before I would submit to such an infamy, I would 
surrender my commission and go back to the people who sent 
me here and make an honest living-by some other means. 

But, waving that aside, I want to show that unless the inter- 
view which the Attorney General himself gave out in 1912, and 
which was published in a paper in his own city, misrepresented 
him, the Attorney General did not tell the truth then. I shall 
read it. It is short, and will not take much of the time of the 
Senate. This is an interview given out to a paper published in 
5 Ohio. This is what Mr. Daugherty said in this paper 

1 ri 

Mr. Daugherty convinced the President through the Attorney Gen- 
eral—George W. Wickersuam— that Mr. Morse has but a few months 
to live, and the President thereupon commuted the banker's sentence, 
so he could be released at once. 

Here is what Mr. Daugherty said: 
> My interest in the case was not as an attorney to get Mr. Morse’s 

om. 

That is what Daugherty said. 


My interest in the case was not as an attorney to get Mr. Morse’s 
freedom but representing a number of certificate holders in a steam- 
ship company interested with Mr. Morse. Mr. Morse’s attorneys in 
Atlanta are Anderson, Felder, Roundtree & Wilson, a firm with which 
our firm has had considerable business, and we became interested 
through them. 

About $2,000,000 is involved in haying the affairs of these certificate 
holders straightened out satisfactorily, and unless they could get the 
advantage of Mr. Morse’s aid—for he is a genius and a w — 
a lot of innocent poopie would suffer. His health was such that it 
was necessary to get him in a position to assist us as soon as possi- 
ble. The President said a year ago when efforts were made to get a 
pardon for Morse that he would not consider the case again until 
January 1, 1913, but by that time Morse will be dead, 

So I went to Washington and laid the facts before Secretary of War 
Stimson and before the Attorney General and Judge Hough, the trial 
judge. Mr. Wickersham was opposed to taking any action whatever 
the first time I saw him, but the facts were presented to him so com- 
pletely that he took the matter up, had examinations made by Gov- 
ernment physicians, and then laid the matter before the President, The 
President personally sent a Government physician to make an exami- 
nation and report to him, then commuted the sentence. 

Morse was sent to the penitentiary as the result of a bank war in 
New York City. There were three or four examinations of his bank, 
and all reported everything O. K.. but still another man was sent to 
. examination, and he made the report that caused the 
trouble. 

Morse's violation of the law was entirely technical. 


That was Daugherty's statement in 1912. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Let me remind the Senator from 
Arkansas that the very first paragraph in Felder's letter about 
this thing stutes that Morse was to pay Daugherty a retainer 
of $5,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have the letter right here and am going 
to read it. z 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I want to say that sometimes a 
lawyer of high standing will take the case of a man whom he 
knows to be all right, knows to be honest, without a retainer, 
but no lawyer whose services are really valuable will take the 
case of an accused person who is unknown to him without a 
retainer and a binding contract as to the ultimate payment of 
the remainder of the fee, and in Felder's letter he says that 
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Daugherty, in the New York office or in a New York hotel, 
during an interview between these three crooks—Morse, Felder, 
and Daugherty—denounced Morse in unmeasured terms be- 
cause he had not paid the remainder of the fee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think he had a right to do it. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgta. I am simply reminding the Sen- 
ator of the facts. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I thank the Senator from Georgia. I read 
the interview in which Daugherty said, in 1912, that he did not 
represent Morse, except that Morse was a witness; that Morse’s 
attorneys were Roundtree, Felder, and so on, in Atlanta. 

I have here a photostatic copy of a letter, which letter is now 
admitted to be authentic, which was read into the Record the 
other day, bearing Daugherty’s law firm's title and post-office 
address, dated April 30, 1913, which reads: 

Mr. C. W. MORSE, 
New York City. 


Mr Dran SIR: I inclose Se se 010 vit, with of ani letter settin, 
the contract you made of Mr. Felder for 
ices and mine. You will correct in the statement 
that there was a balance N of * 75. urns you were commuted. I 
also hand you a Ph eb of a paner you handed me in the prison some 
time after that time, and I ve hg ag oo Mrs. Barre l otk to send 
to rages Se press the papers w 8 ers from 
which you pac . me a 

ge I advised you, I have telegraphed Mr. Felder and written him to 
meet me there with you next Monday or 8 I will advise you as 
soon as I have a confirmation from him of this engagement. 


ign Bt a H. M. DAUGHERTY. 


Here is the contract, Mr. President, and I want to focus the 
attention of the Senate on this. Daugherty in 1912 said: 


— f interest in the case was not as an attorney to get Mr. Morse’s 
freedom but representing a ares of certificate holders in a steam- 
ship company inte with Morse. Mr. Morse’s 2 rees in 
Atlanta are Anderson, Feider — — & Wilson, a firm with which 
our firm has had considerable business, and we became interested 


He makes the positive, unequivocal declaration that nis in- 
terest in the Morse case was not as an attorney to get him out 
of prison, but that he was representing other people. Here is 
the contract he made with Morse, and here is a letter written 
to C. W. Morse by Anderson, Felder, Roundtree & Wilson and 
signed by Felder, and that is the letter which Daugherty trans- 
mitted to Morse in 1913 to show that Morse was his client and 
that Morse owed him $25,000: 

In further relation mp! 
myself, "permit me to ae thet b 
your civil and criminal matters upon the following basis. 

Not representing some stockholders, but we will represent 
you, Charles W. Morse, in your criminal and in your civil 
matters on the following basis.” Then it eee 


1. T expenses inch y Hon. H. M. 3 
8 3 en by him in looking after your ma 
no ex 

That was 85 cor the retainer. Morse was to pay Daugherty 
that before he—Daugherty—moved, and I have Felder’s letter 
here, saying that amount was paid, but Daugherty yesterday 
said Morse did not pay it. 

2. I will pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith. 

8. You are to direct — r heretofore employed to oy your 
appeal in the habeas corpus proceedings heretofore institu 

4. We are to receive, in rae event 15 secure an 98 

or 5 for you, the sum of $25,000, which is to be 
compensation for services rendered in connecti 
for pardon. 

Now, Daugherty says he did not represent him, and here is 
where he contracted for $25,000 to do it. I continue reading: 


forth 
serv- 


000 and . —— 


de Ia tent full 
ion with your application 


5. We are to receive — — cent of whatever sums we may be able to 
recover compromise or Mitigation in the matter of the Metropolitan 
Steamship Co., said yr on being fully described in your letter 
addre to me dated A’ 5 necessary in the 


they are to be provided for alee ur compensation, 

Look at this significant . 

6. In all matters herein undertaken in your behalf we are to have 
full and absolute control, and you are to accept implicitly our counsel 
and advice. 

No lawyer ever made a client sign a contract like that who 
had an honest lawsuit. 

If the above and fo ing terms are satisfactory, you will signify 
your acceptance thereof writing. 


I rema ours very truly, 
5 a 7 THOMAS B. FBLDER. 


8.— ou can terminate this 2 at any time after January 1, 
1913 y giving 10 days’ notice in writing. 
THOMAS B. FELDER, 
I accept the above, this the 4th day of August, 1911. 
C. W. Morse. 
Now, the Attorney General in 1912 said that he did not repre- 
sent Morse in getting his pardon. Here is his contract in which 
he contracted for $25,000, with an additional $5,000 as a retainer 


i 


fee and $1,000 expenses, contingently to get him out of the pen- 
itentiary either with a pardon or commutation of sentence, I 
do not care whether the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] 
told the truth or not, the Attorney General has got to square 
this question of veracity with Harry M. Daugherty in 1912, and 
this contract of Harry M. Daugherty made in August, 1911, and 
published the other day. Until he does it there is not a man 
who walks the earth but will know that one of those statements 
is not the truth, and Harry M. Daugherty made both of them. 

That is not all, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yesterday there was in my office 
in the Senate Office Building a gentleman from Georgia, who 
has been mayor of his city, judge of one of the courts, and presi- 
dent of one of the most exclusive clubs in the country. He 
said that in Brunswick there is now living a retired physician, 
of independent means and high character, who knew all about 
the manner in which Daugherty and Felder and Morse worked 
this fraud on President Taft and that this retired doctor would 
be perfectly willing to give President Harding the benefit of his 
knowledge. 

I contended yesterday and do now that fraud vitiates promis- 
sory notes, contracts, mortgages, deeds, last wills and testa- 
ments. By the force of logic it would also vitiate a pardon 
obtained by fraud. Such a thing would have no existence in 
law and could not be pleaded in any court of justice as evi- 
dence, because the judge would rule it out as having been 
vitiated by fraud. Therefore, President Harding could treat 
the pardon as null and void and send United States marshals 
to Maine and seize Morse, put him back in the penitentiary, 
and compel him to serve out his term of 16 years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, Mr. President, Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, as shown by the letter of Felder in 1917, had this evi- 
dence—and I shall read it in the Recorp in a minute—that a 
fraud had been perpetrated on the Government in procuring 
the commutation of Morse’s sentence, and the present Attorney 
General went with Felder to Mr. Wickersham and made an 
elaborate argument, saying that the President once having 
issued this commutation, it was final and could not be modified 
or revoked, and apparently wrung from him a promise that if 
he ever intended to revive it he would let them, Felder and 
Daugherty, know. Does anyone think the Attorney General 
in good faith, after having prevented another Attorney General 
who knew the whole facts from acting in this matter, would 
now say, “I have changed my relations and I am going to con- 
sent that justice be done.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Answering the question of the 
Senator from Arkansas, I will say about Wickersham, that I 
think he is as rotten as Felder and Daugherty. His record in 
regard to the friar lands in the Philippines proved it. He wrote 
out and back-dated the opinion in the Ballinger case, and they 
tried to bluff the thing over Congress and the country, as Daugh- 
erty and Felder and Morse are now trying to bluff the country 
on this matter, but finally the pressure became so strong that 
Ballinger had to resign. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not familiar with that feature of it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norets] is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The one thing I do know is that Felder's 
letter, which some way or other I have mislaid for the moment, 
calls attention to the fact that all these matters were brought 
to the notice of Attorney General Wickersham, and that he had 
knowledge of the fraud, and that Mr. Felder and Mr. Daugherty 
if not originally parties to the fraud became parties to it by at 
once coming to the defense of their client Morse. They argued 
and persuaded and induced, by whatever means I do not know, 
the Attorney General from taking action, although Felder in his 
letter said, We were not unmindful of the fact of the damaging 
evidence the Department of Justice had,” and then went into 
detail as to some of these things—that Morse was given a chemi- 
cal or soapsuds each time before he was examined to make his 
kidneys bleed so that doctors would think he had Bright's 
disease when he did not. Felder, in his desire to write letters, 
set out the history of the fraud, and then said, oh, so naively, 
that “ Daugherty and I did not have anything to do with it, and 
we were not even suspected, but we were afraid to sue our 
client when he would not pay us because we were afraid some- 
body would talk about it, and we had had about as much no- 
toriety and publicity as we wanted, and we were also afraid if 
the public got hold of the fact that the fraud had been perpe- 
trated the Attorney General then would set aside the commuta- 
tation of sentence.” Lord, oh, Lord, Felder in his desire to 
write letters writes it all. 


1922. 


In this letter which Attorney General Daugherty wrote ges- 
terday there is something significant, aside from not being 
candid—and that is.a polite way of saying what I know it con- 
tains. Here is what it says: 

My Dear SENATOR: 


It is addressed to Hon. James E. Watson. Of course, Daugh- 
erty took advantage of the fact that he knew Watson was out 
of the city. I will read it all: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 22. 
Hon. James E. WATSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Senator: To-day for the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the CONGRESSIONAL Rxcond of May 12, page 6175, rela- 
tive to the colloquy in the Senate regarding my connection with the 
Morse case. I have read newspa comment on this discussion, but it 
was of a general character, and I thought it required no particular 
attention on my part. 

I remember very well a poen discussion we had some time ago 
regarding the Morse case. certainly did not in that discussion e 
the statement to you that I had no connection with the Morse cases, 
civil and criminal. My connection with these cases was well known 
throughout the country, because of extended publicity some years z 
I never denied it, and Í have no disposition to deny it now. Noth ng 
was done by me or anybody else in hy cry with these cases tha 
could not be known to the whole world without reflection upon anyone. 

Morse was released upon the recommendation of Attorne 
Wickersham, who based his recommendation upon the re; 
nent physicians of the Government, including the Su m General of 
the Army, and the records in the department show all the facts per- 
taining to the physical condition of Morse when he was released, which 
was the sole ground for Executive clemency. 

As for compensation, 1 never received anything from Mr. Morse per- 
sonally. All I ever received from anybody in connection with the Morse 
eases, both civil and criminal, was about $4,000 advanced to me by Mr. 
Felder, and was about half enough to pay my necessary expenses and 
disbursements connected with over a year’s active investigation, prepara- 
tion, and service in the cases. 

I regret, Senator, If you misunderstood me, 


pasene eari H. M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney General. 

There are two things in the letter, Mr. President. The first 
that he had not had this matter called to his attention until 
yesterday. Ah, the papers were full of editorials demanding 
his resignation on the very ground of lack of veracity, as dis- 
closed by the statements of the Senator from Indiana and the 
record of his contract with Morse. He had seen “only general 
discussion” of it in the newspapers. The newspapers carried 
the contract in full. 

Now, Daugherty says there is nothing about his connection 
with that contract that anybody could not know, and it does 
not reflect on anybody. I appeal to every honest man—I will 
not say lawyers—when it is admitted, as it is in this case, that 
the Attorney General had evidence that Morse was doped to 
give him the appearance of Bright's disease when he did not 
have it, if he would say that there was not something connected 
with the case that everyone should not know and that it does not 
reflect upon him (Daugherty)! There is not an honest lawyer 
anywhere who would not have retired from the case if he found 
out that he was being imposed upon and being made to make a 
representation for his client that was not true, because what- 
‘ever public opinion may be, lawyers are not hired to lie. An 
honest lawyer would not do it any more than honest preachers 
or honest doctors or honest farmers or anybody else that is 
honest. 

Now, the Attorney General, with that shameful record of 

` having perpetrated a fraud upon the Executive, Mr. Taft, who 
was his personal friend and political friend, and then went to 
the Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, and induced him not to 
take action, says that there was nothing about that case that 
he would object to people knowing or that anybody could 
criticize. 

That is not all. The Attorney General says he only got $4,000, 
and he got that through Felder. He says, That is all I got 
personally.” He does not say who else got money, That was 
only half enough te pay his part of the expenses, he says. I 
want to ask the Atterney General this question: What use did 
you have, Mr. Attorney General, with $8,000 for your part of a 
swag to get one man’s sentence commuted, if he had an honest 
case for his commutation? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. What were his expenses? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like, as the Senator from Georgia 
suggests to me, for the Attorney General to give us now a 
bill of particulars, an itemized expense account. What acts 
did you do, Mr. Attorney General, that took $8,000 to present 
Morse's case and present all these things? Whom did you 
employ? What doctor did you get to issue a false certificate 
that you had to pay him any such exorbitant fee as that? You 
paid Fowler, Mr. Attorney General, by putting him back into 
the place from which he was kicked for being crooked in this 
deal; you have made him the doctor in charge of the Atlanta 
Penitentiary, and he is drawing the salary now. You paid him 


General 
s of emi- 
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in that way. To whom did you pay the $8,000? In common 
decency, Mr. Attorney General, you can not tell the people that 
vou spent $8,000 legitimately to represent one man in getting 
his sentence commuted. You were not employed as a lawyer, as 
you said, to represent a client, because your counsel tells why 
you were hired, and I think his letter is authentic and admitted 
to be authentic. Even Felder, who wrote the letter, says it 
is the truth. It is dated Washington, D. C., October 12, 1917, 
and it is addressed to Hon. Leon O. Bailey, Hanover National 
Bank Building, New York, and reads: 

My Dran Sin: I am in r of your favor of recent date advising 


me that Mr. Grafton Johnson had turned over to you for collection or 


adjustment $25,000 of common and stock in the Morse Securi- 


ties Co., which I gave to him a year ago as collateral security for a 
loan which I obtained. You ask me to acquaint you with the facts of 
this tt{unsaction before you take the matter up with Mr. Morse and to 
tell you why interest upon these stocks has not been paid and why 
they were transferred to him. A 

He goes into that, Mr. President, I shall not relate it all, but 
I want to read a little of it: 

To begin at the beginning— 


That is Felder’s language. He believes in beginning at the 
beginning and never ending— . 

To “begin at the beginning,” penn me to say that after Charles W. 
Morse was sent to the p entiary in Atlanta, Ga., under a 15-year 
sentence, and after his attorneys and family had exhausted every 
resource that they possessed or ingenuity coul ving Wer Hon. Fred L. 
Seely, the then editor and proprietor of the Atlanta rgian, who h: 
as I understand it, a benevolent and charitable interest in the fate o 
Mr. Morse, and who had been for some years theretofore a client of 
mine, came to my office and stated to me that I had convinced him of 
my resourcefulness my capacity to “do things.” 

And “do things” is in quotations. And “do things” is ex- 
actly what he always has done, according to his reputation— 
and while the Morse situation seemed less, because the President 
had refused on the best showing that could be made either commutation 
or pardon, yet he desired me to examine thoroughly the record, and if, 
in my judgment, anything could be done, he would cause me to be em- 
ployed in the case— 

Not “employ me,” but they are letting on now like Seely 
was their client and that Seely employed them, but here is what 
Felder said then: 
and if, in my judgment, anything could be done, he would cause me to 
be employed in the case 

Not “employ me,“ but would cause me to be employed 
and would see that I was . for services ren- 
dered in proportion to their value to Morse. * 

That is a contingent fee. r 

I read the record, studied the case thoroughly, got in touch 

Here is where Daugherty comes in— 
with Mr. H. M. Daugherty, of Columbus, Ohio, who stood as close to 
the President as any other lawyer or citizen of the United States, in- 
terested him in the case, agreeing to divide with him any compensation 
that I might receive. 

Why was he hired? Because he stood as close to the then 
President Taft as any lawyer or any citizen of these United 
States; not because he was a lawyer, not because he had any 
interest in some litigation, as Daugherty says in his interview 
in 1912, but because he had the confidence of the President of 
these United States. “I got in touch with him, and I agreed 
that whatever we got out of Morse I would divide with him; 
and here is the contract I made with Morse.“ The $5,000 re- 
tainer and $1,000 expense money were to be paid Mr. Daugherty 
to start with. I want to read it from the letter: 

We took the matter up with the Attorney General and with the 
President, stating to them that the record osed that in refusing 
to extend Executive clemency reasons were given which were not borne 
out by the record, and we requested that the case be reopened. We 
were informed by the President and the Attorney General that the act 
of the President rendered the matter a “closed incident" for the 
pru ; but if we would bring the matter to their attention sgan just 
before the term of office of the President expired in March, 1918— 

That is, after the next election— 
the matter would be reopened and perhaps a different action tuken in 
respect thereto. 

They did not want to take it up on the eve of the primary in 
which Mr. Daugherty was acting as chairman, as I understand, 
of the committee in Ohio prometing Mr. Taft's candidacy for 
reelection. “You boys wait until we get beyond the election 
and come back and the President will talk to you,” 

This decision was communicated by Mr. H. M. Daugherty and myself 
to Mr. Morse who had agreed to pay 


Now, listen— 


-$6,000 cash to cover expenses (this sum was paid). 


Morse had not agreed to pay the $6,000 cash; he had agreed 
to pay $5,000 retainer fee to Harry M. Daugherty, and $1,000 
expense money to Harry M. Daugherty, making $6,000. 

This decision was communicated by Mr. H. M. Daugherty and myself 
to Mr. Morse who C 
(this sum was paid) and $25,000, conditional upon our obtaining his 
release from the penitentiary. When this result was reported to Mr. 
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Morse, he stated to us in the presence of the penitentiary guard that 
if we would renew our efforts to obtain his release he would pay us, in 
addition to the amount agreed upon, the sum of $100,000, and ex- 
claimed, “ Gentlemen, I will make you both rich if you will get me out 


of here.“ 
I thought that I had dis- 


At this consultative conference with Mor 
covered in him a very marked physival deterioration since the last con- 
ference I had with him, so after leaving the penitentiary I called upon 
Dr. A. L. Fowler 

He was there 
at his office in the Candler Building (this doctor having been the prison 
physician at the date of the inception of Morse in the penitentiary)— 

I am not responsible for the language— 


and asked him to inform me as to the state of Morse's health at the 
date of his inception in the penitentiary and thereafter during his 
incumbency as prison physician. Doctor Fowler referred to his re- 
ports and advised me that his initial examination disclosed casts in his 
urine which denoted incipient Bright's disease; that this disease was 
progressive; that the mental condition exercised a powerful influence 
over the physical and accelerated its ravages; and that he entertained 
no doubt that if Morse was left in the 8 for any consider- 
able length of time that this disease would progress rapidly and result 
in his death. > 

Here is Felder with this cue.“ 
about Bright’s disease. 

With this cue, Mr. cf sta Sey Popa myself took up the matter de novo. 
We returned to Washington, ussed this phase of the case with the 
Attorney General and with the President. e received an intimation 
that if a physical examination of Morse by experts yerified our sus- 
picions that his continued incarceration would prove fatal, he would be 
released. A board of medical examiners was cod Mae at our reques 
an examination was made, and the three physicians reported tha 
Morse’s condition was not ous. 

Then, as I understand from the Senator from Georgia, they 
got another board appointed that never saw him, and Doctor 
Fowler or somebody transmitted a specimen of his urine. Is 
that what the Senator from Georgia understands? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Or that of somebody else. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, that of somebody else; which they 
said was his, and a board of physicians—I did not know it 
before—who never saw him, were appointed to pass upon the 
urine that was said to be Morse’s, but doubtless belonged to 
some “nigger” down there in Georgia. They reported Morse 
was in bad shape, and when he was pardoned they never let a 
single man, woman, or child in Georgia see him, but they 
hastened him away in a closed carriage to the hotel, and then 
shipped him out on a special car, so that nobody could see him. 
They cårried him to his home in New York, as I understand, and 
nobody, not even the reporters, were allowed to see him. From 
there they hustled him on board a ship, into a closed stateroom, 
and shipped him out of the country. He took a drink of water 
or something in Europe and came back and at once reopened his 
office and commenced to do business along the same old lines. 
But, God bless his soul, he is a good client; he followed instruc- 
tions. They contracted with him that he must be reasonable; 
they said, Whatever we tell you, you must do; if we want you 
to lie, you will lie.“ He did not hesitate, but kept it up until 
they wanted his money, and then he said to them, “A crook will 
lie to keep out of the penitentiary, and a crook is not e 
to keep his word, and I will not pay you.” Daugherty got mad, 
according to the letter, and denounced Morse in a hotel in New 
York for everything he could think of, berating him with every 
imaginable epithet that a man could apply to another, because 


What cue? The statement 


get mad; money is better than anger.” So they followed him up 
and got $25,000 of bonds from Morse, but Felder says they 
turned out to be “ soap-wrapper ” bonds, and he could not collect 
on them. But he said they could not sue him because they 
found out that the then Attorney General had discovered the 
fraud that had been practiced in getting him out of the peni- 


tentiary, and if they sued him that this will come out, and- 


besides, Harry and I had got about all the notoriety out of 
this thing that we wanted.“ Therefore he would not sue him. 
Oh, Mr. President, the Attorney General said he did nothing in 
this matter that anybody could criticize. My God, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that is the idea of the Attorney General of what is pro- 
fessional ethics, God pity this country so long as he is Attorney 
General of these United States. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President i 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Let me read into the Recorp, Mr. 
President, an additional paragraph from a letter from South 
Carolina, the writer of which is youched for by the junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Drall. I have not had the 
opportunity of consulting the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Saar], but the writer refers to both Senators. I will 
not use his name, because he marks the letter personal.” 

You will recall that Felder came to South lina and was employed 


Caro 
to assist the attorney eral of the State in the investigation of the 
dispensary graft scan several years ago. I am one of the few 
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peo in the State that realize that he by virtue of this employment 
protected the grafters, hoodwinked the attorney general, and Ot away 
w ; 

Under the inspiration of his success he returned to Atlanta, sought 
and obtained employment to assist in the Frank prosecution, and b 
virtue of his ee sought to frame up a defense for Frank, unt 
he was caught and exposed by Dorsey and practically driven out of 


From’ my knowledge of Felder's methods and the incidental fact 
that he sought to employ Investigator Scaife in the fraud cases, I 
feel sure that the system of double-crossing, Felder’s method of han- 
dling prit and other cases, is being employed in the graft cases. 

As I said at the outset, a knowledge of Felder’s methods, obtained 
by close study and observation, brings to me the firm conviction that 

ere is framed up a gigantic ud to conceal fraud, and I wish 
you God d in your efforts to prevent it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of course I do not think there 
is any use of offering any more testimony about who Felder is, 
and Felder is not important at all, except that he seems to be 
the partner of the present Attorney General. Felder and the 
Attorney General framed up” Taft and got a commutation of 
sentence, and I do not think any man on earth, however par- 
tisan he may be, could offer a word of defense of that transac- 
tion. It is conclusive, it is inevitably conclusive, and nobody 
ean follow the record and,not know that they perpetrated a 
fraud, and the Attorney General never has denied it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator was reading, when he was inter- 
rupted, from a letter written by Felder. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; from a letter written in 1917. 

Mr. NORRIS. To a banker in New York. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; to a lawyer who was going to sue 
Morse. 

Mr. NORRIS. On account of some bonds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does Mr. Felder in the letter narrate the 
method that they used to bring about the apparent sickness 
of Mr. Morse? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will read it. I am skipping a good deal, 
because it is a long letter. Felder, you know, runs to words. 
He is the only man I ever knew who liked to employ a whole 
paragraph to state his own infamy. He says that when they 
were trying to collect, when they went up to New York to see 
Morse, Morse ran away and would not see them. After he 
came back they had much trouble in getting into communica- 
tion with him, but finally made an appointment to see him, 
and he says: 

On this occasion Mr, Daugherty complained very bitterly of our troat- 
ment by Morse, became very angry, and left the office before the negotia- 
tions were conducted. After he left Mr. Morse requested me to take ne 
stocks up to the McAlpin Hotel, where we were stopping, and to urge 
Mr. Daugherty to take a different view of the matter; to either accept 
the stocks in payment of our $25,000 demand or as collateral security 
to be redeem by him at a very early date, stating tbat he would come 
by the McAlpin roar} the afternoon on his way home. I left his office 
about noon, went to the McAlpin, lunched with Mr. Daugherty, and ex- 
plained the circumstances to him. He positively and emphaticaliy de- 
clined to take the stocks, either in payment or as collateral security, 


although I u him to so, stating that I had confidence in Morse's 
ps veg and faith in his purpose to make good his numerous promises. 
u 


red and came to my room; Mr. Daugherty came in. An animated 
isenssion followed in which Mr. Daugherty denounced Morse in un- 
measured terms, declining emphatically to accept the stocks tendered 
either as collateral or payment. In this humor he left the room, and 


| aft further discussi ith Mr. Morse he asked me to hold t 
he had not paid, and Felder said to Daugherty, “Do not let’s | eke until he i py : pert te ten: 


stocks until he could make some other arrangement in respect to them. 
I told him that I could not use the stocks, but he left the room and left 
them on my dresser; and when I left the city that night for my home 
in Atlanta, Ga., I took the stocks along in my valise. 


I am skipping in reading: 


In conclusion, permit me to state that I have not been more aggres- 
sive in my efforts to force Morse to pay his obligations to us for the 
sole and simple reason that I have always felt apprehensive that if we 
brought suit or agitated the matter that immediate steps would be 
taken by the Department of Justice to secure an annulment of the 
Executive order and the return of Morse to the penitentiary, I have 
not been unmindful of the damaging evidence secured by 


ment of Justice in the prosecution of its investigations to ascertain 


| whether or not a fraud had been 


pecpettared upon the Government by 
Morse in his efforts to obtain his freedom; and while I knew that if a 
fraud had been perpetrated that Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself 
were not only not connected therewith, but were not even suspected of 
being connected therewith, but that the disclosure and publicity would 
be disagreeable if not embarrassing to everybody concerned. 

We were informed that the department was in possession of evidence 


go to show that after physicians were appointed to examine Morse 
and fore they appeared on the scene that soapsuds or chemicals or 
something would be taken by him to produce hemorrhage of the kid- 


neys, and that as soon as the examination was over that the patient 
would recuperate ape As I have stated, we have not brought suit 
or instituted any proceedings in the matter because both Mr. Daugherty 
and self felt that we had had all the notoriety and 8 pub- 
licity that we should in reason have in connection with this transac- 
tion. As a matter of fact, during the years that have intervened I have 
had frequent intimations that this matter would be reopened, and I 
have always promptly taken steps to ag it. I have recently heard a 
well-authenticated rumor that steps are likely to be taken at any mo- 
ment to have the matter investigated; that certain interests in New 
York were demanding that this be done, 


4 o'clock that afternoon Mr. Morse and his son, Harry, ap-- 


the Depart 


* 


1922. 
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Before that he said that he and Daugherty, when this mat- 
ter arose, went to see Wickersham. Let me read that. It will 
take only a minute. He says: 


A few or thereafter he went to New York, and instead of sending 
check for $25,000, or any other amount, he sailed for Euro for an 


tentiary. 

An investigation was instituted, and Mr. Daugherty and myself, as 
Morse's counsel, were advised that steps would likely taken to have 
Morse remanded to the penitentiary to serve the balance of his sentence. 
His gon, Harry Morse, 3 r. Daugherty and myself to meet him 
and his brothers In Washington for a conference. We met him and his 
brother, who then resided in Baitim at the Willard Hotel. We con- 
ferred at length in relation to the matter, and a decision was reached 
that we should get in touch immediately with the Department of Jus- 
tice and forestall, if possible, any efforts to carry out the threat. We 
made an appointment with the Attorney General— 


That was Wickersham— 
discussed the matter with him at length. We took the tion in 


this conference that an Exeeutive order atta e si and pro- 
mulgated commuting the sentence of the said Morse, that it was not 
within the power of the Executive to either chan , or revoke 


the same. t if said order had been obtained fraudulent means 
and artful presuner and the department desired to test this question, 
that it would be necessary to take Morse into custody and submit the 
question to a jury whose exclusive province it was pass upon the 


issue of fact. 
We were requested to submit a brief Span this subject. I returned 
devoted several days to t 1 of an exhaus- 


th pont or th bject turned to Washington and submitted the 
v e e su ; re n an 
: Ba A, while in Atlanta 


same to the Attorn jeneral. In addition to thi 
I obtained additional evidence going to show that Morse was, in 
suffering with Bright's disease. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Can the Senator from Arkansas 
inform the Senate and the ¢ountry how the four sons of Morse 
kept out of the Army during the World War, when so many 
millions of other boys went? Is Bright’s disease a family 
epidemic among the Morses? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir; I do not know. I have no infor- 
mation on that subject. 

Continuing: 

In this last-mentioned conference with the Attorney General he indi- 
cated that no immediate steps would be taken, and that if later any 
action looking to Morse’s return to the penitentiary was taken that we 
would be duly advised. We have never been reimbursed for the ex- 

uses incurred in connection with the services rendered as above set 

orth, and no effort of any kind or character has been made to com- 
pensate us for these, although we were assured by the Morse b 

at the Willard Hotel that these expenses and a reasonable fee would 
be promptly forthcoming. 

You know, Mr. President, he sets out the whole conspiracy. 
He tells what they did. He not only tells what they did but, 
after it was discovered, he tells the steps they took to prevent 
the President from righting a wrong. 

Let me say this in conclusion, Mr. President: 

The present Attorney General, Harry M. Daugherty, has 
possessed the confidence of two Executives of this land. He 
possessed the confidence of President Taft. 

This letter shows that he sold him out. He betrayed him for 
$25,000, and engaged in a conspiracy to make Mr. Taft do a 
thing that Mr. Taft would not have done if he had known the 
facts; and Taft set down in his article in 1914 that this case 
shook his confidence in expert opinion, and also he might have 
said in professional friends. 

The Attorney General possesses the confidence of one other 
Chief Executive, the present President of these United States; 
and if the statements can be believed that are made by Members 
of Congress of his own party, he has betrayed this administra- 
tion just as he betrayed the administration of President Taft. 

I do not know what the present President will do. The con- 
duct of the Attorney General may meet his approval. I shall 
be somewhat surprised if it does. At least he might remember 
that President Taft, who followed Daugherty, in the subsequent 
election received eight electoral votes. He got Vermont and he 
got Utah. I shall be much mistaken, Mr. President, if the pres- 
ent President, if he does not eliminate from his Cabinet the 
present Attorney General, in the coming election will get any 
more than Utah. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is no Harry Daugh- 
erty amendment proposed to paragraph 316. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; he is on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is no Attorney General amendment 
to paragraph 316; but, Mr. President, having spent an hour and 
forty minutes this morning without ever touching the tariff bill, 
I think it is quite proper for me to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas and to other Senators that while there is no rule at 
present which will enable the Senate to proceed in an orderly 
way to the business before it, at least I might suggest that if 
Senators feel that it is necessary to do any kind of laundry 
work in the Senate we ought to follow the ancient and honor- 
able custom of making Monday the wash day, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, like our forefathers, we should approach with a contrite 
and patient heart Blue Monday. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute. But, Mr. President, we 
have to-day only this question presented by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], as to whether we should so 
amend paragraph 316 as to reduce the rate to that of the 
Underwood tariff; and I hope that we may hold straight to hat 
one proposition until we dispose of it. 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, if it be true, as 
is contended by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
that the Department of Justice is being systematically used 
by corruptionists to cloak the frauds of those who robbed the 
Government while our soldiers were at the front shedding 
their blood under the flag, is not that quite as important as 
any item in this tariff bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, one can easily see 
into what this tontroversy is developing. I know nothing about 
the case as between Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Felder and Mr. 
Morse. I know absolutely nothing about it except as I am 
compelled to listen day after day to what is being presented. 
Mr. Daugherty is not here to defend himself, and in that con- 
troversy .between themselves there are courts and there are 
other places where they can be heard. Inasmuch as they 
could have no hearing here where all sides could open up their 
case, it seems te me, at least at the present time, that we ought 
to hold to our tariff bill and discuss the real question at issue; 
and, being in charge of this bill, I am going to do all I can to 
invite—aye, to plead with Senators that we consider this bill 
and, if it is necessary, to take some day off to consider all that 
we may say upon other questions; that we fix a day for that 
purpose rather than to take up by piecemeal day after day an 
hour or two hours upon this question. The Senator sees that 
there are no Senators present except the few who gather around 
the Senator to listen to that subject, because it is not pertinent 
to the question under discussion. Now let us return to the tariff 
bill and to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on certain amendments 
of the Senate to House bill 9859, the Post Office Department 
appropriation bill, which was read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 

Resolved, That ihe House recede from its disagreem S e 

ego: m — 
ments of the Senate sumbered 40, 54, 55, and’ 88 ta the, bill . K. 


H. 
9859) entitled “An act making appropriations for the Post Ofte De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 


„and concur therein 
That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment of 
the Senate n red 32, and concur therein with an amendment, as 


follows: In lieu of the matter reposed by said amendment insert: 


a 
for other — BE sored’ itn h 3, 1885 
or a re * : 
5 


Hat that a 4. 8 further, 


the act approved March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. L., p. 386), 
which provides that a lease for premises for use as a post office sina 
cease and terminate whenever a t office can be moved into a Govern- 
ment building, is hereby repe: . 

That the House, cate from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 58, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In liew of the matter by said amendment insert: 

ER: of EAE y out the nage eg of the 

nited States shall aid the 

States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 

approved June 11, 1916, and 

mentary thereto, there is hereby authorized to be appr „ out of 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise 2 the following 

ional sums, all such sums to be expen in accordance with the 
provisions of such act: 


of the Federal highway act, approved 
authorized te be appr 
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mone addi- 
tional sum, to be available until expen accordance with the pro- 
visions of said section 23: The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 380, 1924. z 
“Par. 3. For the p s of this section and of the acts heretofore 
making appropriations to aid the States in the construction of rural 
t roads the term ‘bridges’ includes railroad grade separations, 
whether by means of overkead or underpass crossin, 
m the date — 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. the followin, 


tate to act, the Secre! 
allotted to the said 


Agriculture for the 
the sum of mone 


the limitation of payments herein provided shall apply to the 
Jand States, ppan n provost on to 
the increased perenta of Fed on 11 of the 


roved November 9 
Rtate where the existing constitution or laws will not permit the State 


of highways, the ming agp Pi Agriculture shall continue to approve 


rformed or to be performed, or the costs thereof 
arts maps, specifications, con- 


ture under the provisions of the 
Ee Ruin oS Se ey faise statement, false rep- 


project approved by the 8 of Agriculture under 
said Federal highway act and all amendments t 


the United States s enj 


lidit f the remainder of the section and the application of such 
4 55 — on to other persons or circumstances shalt not be affected 
thereby. 


follows: Strike out “9” and insert “7. 

7 i ar ae 2 e e ie 1 
» Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 11. 17, and 52, an 
5 the further conference requested by the Senate on the dis- 

agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
Ordered, That Mr. SLEMP, Mr. MADDEN, and Mr. Stssox be the man- 
agers of the conference on the part of the House. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the action of 
the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
before the Senate for action. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The first three amendments mentioned 
do not make any material changes in the Senate provisions, 
No. 32 is simply a rewording of the proposition relative to 
leases, to carry out the clear intent of the Senate and the 
House. Nos. 60 and 61 are simply renumbering sections. I 
move that the Senate concur in these House amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Amendment No. 58 makes a change in the 
road program. The House substituted its bill for the Senate 
provision. I move that the Senate insist upon its disagreement 
to the road proposition and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if there is no objection 
and there will be no debate on the subject, I certainly do not 
want to interpose an objection myself, but it looks to me, with 
several Senators on their feet, as though there is likely to be 
some debate upon the matter. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think there will be. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I wish to ask the Senator from Michigan 
if I correctly understood his statement. The Senator is not 
asking the Senate to recede on what may be termed material 
amendments? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are not. The amendments we have 
agreed to are amendments that had to go back to the House 
and the House made some verbal changes in three of them, 
The one great amendment now in dispute between the two 
Houses is the road legislation. There is a material difference 
on that, and I want the Senate to insist upon its amendinent, 
in order that we may consider it further. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I make no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrr{xan] is interested in the proposed road legislation 
and wants to be in the Chamber when the matter is considered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If I understand correctly, Mr. President, 
the Senator from Nevada is insisting as strongly as we are 
against the House amendment to Senate amendment No. 58. 
His State has petitioned me, through its highway comnis- 
sioners, and in the discussion we had on the floor the other 
day it was clear that the Senator from Nevada is in agree- 
ment with the Senate provision rather than with the House 
provision. í 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will not the Senator state briefly what differ- 
ence there is between the House provision and that of the 
Senate? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senate, as the Senator will recall, 
provided for an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the coming 
fiscal year and an authorization of $65,000,000 for the next 
year and $75,000,000 for the following year, under existing law. 
The House bill, known as the Dunn bill, makes an amendment 
to the existing law, which is the principal objection to it, as 
we look at it. It provides that there shall be a limitation on 
the expenditure per mile, on the system of roads as it may be 
made up, of $12,500 for the coming fiscal year and $10,000 for 
the next year. It makes no appropriation; it simply authorizes 
$65,000,000 for the coming fiscal year and $75,000,000 for the 
next. 

The difference between the two Houses now is on the ques- 
tion as to whether we shall carry an appropriation this year, 
as provided by the Senate, and whether we shall maintain the 
same ratio as to the expenditure of the money per mile as iu 
existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from North Dakota will 
permit me, from the statement of the Senator from Michigan I 
think the course he has suggested is calculated to carry out 
the will of the Senate as heretofore expressed, and for that 
reason I again say I have no objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have heard no objection from any 
Senator. In fact, I have had requests from Senators that we 
do insist on the action of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the fact that I am informed 
that the Senator from Nevada is on his way to the Senate, I 
suggest that we let the matter go over for awhile and proceed 
with the tariff bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
ference. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I understand the Senator from Nevada will 
be here in a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Michigan can call it up 
at a later hour in the day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I see the Senator from Nevada entering the 
Chamber now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I withdraw my objection, the Senator from 
Nevada having arrived in the Chamber 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I simply wish to know from 
the chairman of the committee what action the conferees took 
in regard to the appropriation for roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have just explained that the Senate con- 
ferees insisted upon the Senate provision appropriating $50,000,- 
000 for the coming fiscal year, and authorizing $65,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 for the succeeding two years, under existing law. 
The House conferees could not agree to it. They took it back 
to the House, and the House moved to concur in the Senate 


I am very anxious to get it into con- 
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amendment with an amendment. Their amendment substi- 
tuted the Dunn bill, which limits the appropriation to $12,500 
per mile for the coming year, and $10,000 for the next year, 
and makes no appropriation for the coming fiscal year. We 
insisted that we were right, and I am asking the Senate now to 
insist upon the disagreement and ask for a further conference. 

Mr, PITTMAN. As I understand the Senator from Michigan, 
the managers on behalf of the Senate do not desire to agree to 
the amendment put on by the House adding the limitations of 
the Dunn bill? 

Mr, TOWNSEND. We do not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And they are asking the Senate to disagree 
to that. I am in thorough accord with the chairman. I cer- 
tainly hope that will be the action of the Senate, because if we 
should adopt the Dunn provision it would mean an absolute 
cessation of cooperation by the States in building the roads 
and would practically mean the death of the Federal good 
roads law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Michigan that the Senate 
insist on its amendment numbered 58, and request a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Moses, Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Broussarp conferees on the part 
of the Senate at the further conference. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10972) to read- 
just the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Kravs, and Mr. 
Byrnes of South Carolina were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


READJUSTMENT OF ARMY AND NAVY PAY. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on House bill 10972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the usual motion, insisting on 
the Senate amendments and granting the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair appoint the cenferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate insist on its amendments, accede to the 
request of the House for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. NEWBERRY, and Mr. FLETCHER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow 
me to take up his proposed amendment for just a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I call attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee, while they do not agree with the view of the Senator 
that the 85 per cent ad valorem should be reduced to 15 per 
cent ad valorem, on line 22, do suggest an amendment to the 
committee amendment to strike out “35” and insert in lieu 
thereof “25.” They will also ask the same reduction on the 
next page, in line 5, and also on line 15, and equivalent 
changes in the other amendments to that paragraph. I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate, and especially that of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to the fact that the Payne-Aldrich 
rate is 40 per cent ad valorem and the Underwood rate 15 
per cent, and if this paragraph 316 is amended as suggested 
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by the committee, we will give a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. $ z 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a moment ago, in that con- 
vincing tone of voice which the Senator from North. Dakota 
alone possesses, he read me a lecture and assured me that the 
Senate was not interested in whether the Attorney General 
was a gentleman or a scoundrel; at least he was not, and that 
therefore he wanted to go on with the tariff bill. 

He kindly referred to the fact that there were no Senators 
present, I should like to say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that no great crowd rushed in when he commenced to 
speak. There is one Republican Senator on the other side 
now—I do not want the Senator from North Carolina to be 
counted as on the side of the Senator from North Dakota— 
so that if the question as to what the Senate is interested in 
is to be tested by the number who come to hear, there were 
at least 12 or 15 on the other side, and there is only 1 on 
the side of the Senator from North Dakota now, and he came 
in without knowing that the Senator was going to speak. 

Of course, it is nothing to me if the Senator thinks that his 
administration should be honeycombed with corruption, if he 
approves it, if he wants to protect the Attorney General and 
say “We do not care what you do, Mr. Attorney General.” 

We do not have any interest in that. Go ahead and be a 
rascal if you want to. It meets with the approval of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. All we want to do is to fasten upon 
this country a tariff bill that will make every man, woman, and 
child contribute to the coffers of the trusts which finance our 
campaigns. If they can do that, Mr. President, time is not 
wasted, according to the idea of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, but if anything interferes with putting over this tariff 
vuk the Senator from North Dakota reads us a very emphatic 
ecture. 

I have not taken half as much time in the year I have been 
in the Senate in discussing Daugherty and all other questions 
as the Senator from North Dakota took in leading us right up 
to the passing of a bonus bill and then backing off from it and 
explaining why they did not pass it. 

I have not taken half as much time as the Senator from 
North Dakota has taken in talking about the necessity of 
fastening this infamous tariff bill upon the necks of the toiling 
masses of America. I do not intend to do it. It is not necessary 
to do it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. My colleague has the floor. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the senior Senator from 
Arkansas claim that he has the floor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood that I was recognized. I 
yielded to my colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to say 
that he does not recognize any rule of the Senate by which a 
Senator can yield to another Senator for the purpose of making 
a 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


speech. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, that there may be no chance 
to reply, I am perfectly willing for the Senator who occupies 
the chair to invoke any rule he wants to, and I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with reference to the action 
of the Chair in denying to me the privilege of yielding to my 
colleague when he requested me to do so, I desire to say that 
throughout the long period of service of the present occupant of 
the chair, the long service of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman], who is a member of the Committee on Rules, 
and the brief period of my own service, the custom has existed 
in the Senate of permitting a Senator having the floor to yield 
to others. Technically, if any Senator objects, the Senator 
having the floor can only yield for questions, but unless notice 
is given that objection will be made the practice of the Seuate 
has been not to deprive a Senator of the floor who yields to 
another desirous of making a statement. 

The Recorp discloses many instances daily where Senators 
have yielded to others to make prolonged statements. 

That occurred yesterday while the present occupant of the 
chair was making a speech upon the general question of the 
tariff in no wise related to the paragraph immediately under 
consideration. He was interrupted by a number of Senators 
with his consent, among the Senators interrupting him, as I 
know he will recall, being the present occupant of the floor. 

During the course of the debate, as the occupant of the chair 
must know, whatever remarks I have submitted have been 
directed to the measure under consideration and usually to the 
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paragraph immediately pending. ‘Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber and on this side alike have interrupted other 
Senators who were ‘speaking ‘to make statements not directly 
related to the question pending. i 

The statement of my colleague was provoked, invited, by a 
discussion on the part of my friend the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. MoCumerr] entirely irrelevant to the question 
immediately under consideration. If the Senator from North 
Dakota has that right and chooses to exercise it when he 
pleases, it ill becomes the occupant of the chair, In my opinion, 
voluntarily to restrict the right of other Senators to yield - 
when requested to do so by their colleagues. With that state- 
ment, which I know the present occupant of the chair knows 
is entirely consistent with the history of proceedings in the 
Senate, I shall revert to my usual custom and confine my re- 
marks from now on to the question immediately under con- 
sideration. 

The pending paragraph 315 is one of the most important in 
the tariff bill. It relates to a diversity of interests and many 
‘commodities. It covers all forms ef importations of wire, the 
ordinary steel and iron wire, which are converted into wire 
nails, into barbed wire, and into wire rope. It does not seem 
necessary for me to point out to the Senate the importance 
of these commodities and their common use. The paragraph 
not only embraces iron and steel wire, but copper, bronze, and 
brass wires, which are also of very extended use. It includes 
aluminum wire and wires Which are used in the’ maunfacture | 
of wire cloth, telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables, 
including insulated wire and cables, submarine, underground, 
‘and of whatever description. The paragraph embraces wire 
Tope. It embraces wire heddles and healds, and many other 
articles of constant and almost daily use. 

The production statistics show the value of the output of 117 
‘establishments in the United States for the manufacture of wire 
during the year 1919, amounting in the aggregate to $409,000,000 
and more, Of this total amount more than $401,000,000 repre- 


MANUFACTURES OF ALUMINUM WIRK, 
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proximately $114,270,000. The output of brass wire was some- 
thing more than $16,000,000, 

The total production of steel and iron in 1919 was more than 
2,500,000 short tons, which was a slight increase—about 8 per 
cent—over that of 1914. The production of coated wire in 1919, 
including galvanized wire, was nearly 400,000 tons, as compared 
with approximately 375,000 tons in 1914. 

The country’s output of bare copper wire in 1919 was 193,370 
tons. The total production of insulated wire and cable for the 
‘same year was valued at $129,623,100, of which the major por- 
tion was reported by insulating establishments which purchased 
the wire. The output of brass wire was reported in 1919 as 
50,000,000 pounds; that of other metals amounted to 14,500,000 
‘pounds, valued at nearly ‘$6,500,000. 


BRASS WIRE. 


The imports of various kinds of wire are reported in separate ING, ETC. 
tables in the Summary of Tariff Information, at pages 48 to 7 
410, inclusive. I will ask leave to print those tables in the 1918 2 887 2 | pn — 
TTT œ U ͤP—————. . | seed ate a 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so | 1921 6 months)... 14.542 O ALES PED Marne 
ordered. wei — . 7 
The tables referred to are as follows: TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, AND OTHER WIRES AND CABLES, 
1 rts: Imports of wire and wire manufactures included in this —— — cs 
paragraph have been, since 1917, as follows: FWF he wee Page TE 5.8 | R) S 
Imports of wire and wire manufactures, B33 ae. oat eee H 
PONEN RO UR POES VENE 1021 (0 enths) 530,088 | 388,504 . 3 
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Value. 


Quantity. 


$116,016 | 17,402 15 
161; 475 24.221 15 
277648 41,647 15 
206,08 A . 


Thousands, 
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ooo 34, 965 72,313 18, 078 25 
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Mr. ROBINSON. The same request is submitted respecting 
exports. I ask that the table on page 410 showing exports of 
copper wire, brass wire, wire rope, insulated wire and cables, 
and wire not specially provided for, and other manufactures of 
wire not specially provided for, be incorporated in the RECORD, 
showing the relation between imports and exports of the com- 
modities of daily and common use, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


1921 
1920 . months). 
41,812,713 | 10,146,666 
10; 191, 273 11673 75⁴ 
1, 159, 087 S74 
$398; 328 sis 119 
$2,148,204 | $1, 203; 047 
$3) 208,539 | $7, 621, 995 
769,910 | 130, 554, 482 
oe 271.7 | $7,790,872 
Other manufactures of wire, 
SCTE TE SARE SB sige IB eet $6,765,420 | $2,541, 442 


Mr. ROBINSON. Since the amendment I proposed last eve- 
ning was submitted the chairman of the Finance Committee 
has this morning advised the Senate that the committee now 
proposes a reduction in the rate submitted with its report on 
the bill. If the chairman of the committee should see fit to 
make a further reduction, namely, to the point fixed in the 
House bill, I myself would be content for the present to accept 
the same. The rates, however, which he proposes are 5 per 
cent in excess of the rates carried in the House items, or ap- 
proximately that. It is 5 per cent as to most of the items. 
Unless he sees fit to make that further concession, it is my 
purpose to offer and have voted on by the Senate, with a record 
vote, the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, who 
I know has looked very carefully into this item, as I have not 
myself had an opportunity to do, a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While his statement relating to the ad 
valorem rates in the House bill and Senate committee bill is 
correct, has he compared the specific rate which this item car- 
ries with the House rate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The specific rates in the bill are the House 
rates. There is no amendment proposed to the paragraph which 
I am discussing relative to any specific rate incorporated by 
the House. I ask the Senator from North Dakota if that is 
not correct? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that under the rule of the Senate by 
which we are now proceeding it is not in order to submit an 
amendment to any specific rate in the bill. Under the agree- 
ment heretofore entered and the rules of the Senate, amend- 
ments must be confined to the ad valorem rates embraced in 
the amendment of the committee which, as I have stated, were 
at first very much higher than the committee now proposes 
to make them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator that if he 
will take the beginning of the section he will find that 1 cent 
per pound on the cheaper wire is equivalent to about 25 per cent 


ad valorem, and if I were to consent to reduce the other or the 
higher-priced wire below the 5 per cent ad valorem, the Senator 
can see that they would be improperly related 

Mr. ROBINSON. That might be true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even though both might possibly take a 
little lower rate, If, when we consider the section itself, we 
then should reduce the rate on the cheaper wire, we can very 
easily make a rate on the correspondingly highest-priced wire 
as proposed by the committee, but I should not wish at this time 
to agree to an amendment on these items which would bring 
them out of proportion with the previous portion of the para- 


graph, 5 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that perfectly. I would like 
very much to see a reduction in the specific rates carried in 
this paragraph, and if it were not for the parliamentary situa- 
tion preventing it, my first amendment would be to reduce those 
rates. I feel morally sure that if a substantial reduction can be 
effected in the ad valorem rates, material reductions will natu- 
rally follow in the specific rates, and that is one of the reasons 
why I am urging a reduction in the ad valorem rates. If we 
agree now to the rate, even as reduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota and thus give it the appearance of unanimous 
action in the Senate, there will be no possibility hereafter of 
securing any reduction in the specific rates or any reduction 
in the ad valorem rates relating to wire. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is not possible for the committee to furnish Sen- 
ators with the ad valorem equivalent of the specifie rate and the 
compound rate? In every tariff bill that has been presented 
heretofore since I have been a member of the committee the 
Senate has been put in possession of the ad valorem equivalent. 
Senators will readily see how difficult it is for a Senator to 
understand what a rate amounts to as applied to a particular 
product when it is part specific and part ad valorem. It is 
necessary, in order that he should have any understanding of it 
at all, that he should go and find what the price of the particu- 
lar product is. Here we have five or six different forms of the 
Same product with specific duties on some and compound duties 
on others. If we knew the ad valorem equivalents, they would 
convey to the mind of a Senator some idea of the amount 
of the tax, but if the tax is partly specific and partly ad valo- 
rem a Senator does not know and can not have any real concep- 
tion of what the amount of the tax is, unless he can ascertain 
the value of the product and apply the specific rate to it re- 
duced to the form of an ad valorem. 

I have had this matter up with Mr. McCoy, the statistician of 
the Treasury Department, who has generally furnished the com- 
mittee with such information, and Mr. McCoy tells me that he 
has been at work on it, but has not been able to furnish the 
committee or the Senate with the information; and he can not 
furnish it to me because he is so busily engaged in the other 
work of the committee and the general work assigned to him by 
the Treasury Department. If Mr. McCoy can not furnish us the 
equivalent ad valorem of these rates, can not the Senator from 
North Dakota arrange with the Treasury Department for some- 
body else to work out the ad valorem equivalents? I am saying 
this because I know that it would assist me greatly in the 
preparation of my argument when I make any argument about 
this measure, and I know it would assist other Senators. Sen- 
ators are coming to me every day and asking me what is the ad 
valorem equivalent of a certain specific rate, but I am utterly 
unable to furnish them any information. I am simply asking 
the Senator from North Dakota if he can not help the Senate 
to get this very necessary information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before reporting the pend- 
ing bill to the Senate, I requested the Tariff Commission to 
try to secure for us just the information for which the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is now asking, but up to the present 
time, in view of the work they have on hand, they have not 
been able to supply us with that information. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, the incorporation in a paragraph of 
two different bases for the imposition of tariff rates necessarily 
results in confusion. There are undoubtedly reasons why 
specific duties should in some instances be imposed and ad 
valorem duties be imposed in others; but 1 can conceive of no 
reason why a specific duty should be placed on round iron or 
steel wire not smaller than ninety-five one-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter and an ad valorem duty imposed on the same 
wire that happens to be worth more than 6 cents a pound. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just one moment. Such a manner of deal- 
ing with the subject causes confusion and certainly does not 
promote clarity. Why not incorporate an amendment provid- 
ing ad valorem duties on all steel wires? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield te the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. In this paragraph where specific duties are 
provided they are on the ordinary common, round iron or steel 
wire which is made by ordinary processes and manufactured in 
bulk by thousands and tens of thousands of tons, The price 
of such wire is always low. The ad valorem duty applies only 
to wires valued above 6 cents a pound, which is the lowest price 
per pound for wire involving more difficult processes of manu- 
facture. The wire falling under that classification will run as 
high as $1.25 per pound, perhaps up to $1.50 a pound. The 
limitation begins at 6 cents a pound, because such wires are of 
a special character, and when imported they are imported as 
specials. Most of this character of wire comes from Norway, 
I presume, where it is claimed the best steel wire in the world 
is made under a process that requires a great deal of labor and 
also the use of alloys such as tungsten and ethers which are 
provided for in the iron and steel schedule. It would be impos- 
sible to put a specific duty upon that class of goods in the same 
bracket with the wires which are cheaper in value and carry 
specific duties, 

Mr. ROBINSON. No doubt all that the Senator from Utah 
has said is true; and it is somewhat illuminating; but it does 
not in any degree answer the question, Why should not ad va- 
lorem rates be imposed on all wire? The rates might vary, just 
as the specific duties vary. The reason that the Senator from 
Utah has given for the adoption of the specific rates does not 
justify any distinction between the ad valorem rates and the 
specific rates, because the ad valorem rates could be incor- 
porated under separate paragraphs, or brackets, as he terms 
them, just as well as the specific rates. If the ad valorem 
equivalent were stated, then some comprehension could be had 
of the actual amount of protection afforded by these specific 
rates. 

The Senator from North Dakota said a moment ago, if I 

- heard him correctly, that the first rate of three-fourths cent 
is equivalent to about 25 per cent ad valorem, although sub- 
sequently, when asked by the Senator from North Carolina 
about the specific rates in the paragraph, he did not claim te 
have very much information on the subject. I should like to 
ask the Senator if he knows what the ad valorem equivalent 
of 1} cents per pound referred to in line 19 would be, and what 
Tona be the ad valorem equivalent of 14 cents per pound in 

e 20? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I have had an expert working on those 
figures, and he gave me the information for which the Senator 
asked. The information that he gave me was that the duties 
would average somewhere along about 25 per cent. That is the 
best information I can possibly give the Senator. Of course, 
there is a question whether we should take the present price 
or the pre-war price or the last report that we have on the 
subject, and each one would give a different result. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; the effect of any ad valorem 
rate depends upon the price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And it varies as the price varies, no matter 
what the percentage is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But taking the price which we may look 
for as to all these items I think the rates would average about 
25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I call attention to this matter 
at this time because the examination of this particular para- 
graph illustrates probably as well as any paragraph of the bill 
the admixture of specific and ad valorem rates, and the imposi- 
tion of specific rates altogether and of ad valorem rates al- 
together. I suppose the Senator from North Dakota will admit 
that this bill, probably to a greater extent than any tariff bill 
we have ever had, adopts either specific rates or compound rates. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I do not know that it does so to a greater 
extent than any bill we have ever had, but the House passed 
the bill in that form, and we preferred rather than get into a 
conflict where it was not necessary to make the duties conform 
to what we thought was about right and leave them in the form 
in which they were adopted by the House. I agree with the 
Senator that wherever it can be done, as a rule, we ought to 
u ve specific duties alone or ad valorem duties alone. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I am not discussing that phase of the ques- 
tion now; I am not objecting to specific rates; I am not object- 
ing to the compound rates; I am not discussing those; but what 
I am anxious about is, if it is possible, that the committee shall 
furnish the Senate with the ad valorem equivalents of the 
specific rates or of the compound specific and ad valorem rates. 
I think that information is absolutely necessary in order to 
enable us understandingly and intelligently to discuss these 
schedules. 

Mr, McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, on what 
basis would he desire that to be estimated—on the pre-war 
basis, on the 1921 basis, or the last information that we can get 
from the reports of sales? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose when the committee imposed these 
specific rates they probably had some information as to the 
unit value of the article, that it was worth so many cents a 
pound. I suppose the committee had some information or some 
basis for ascertaining the value of that particular article. 

Mr. McOUMBER. The Senator is correct. However, we did 
not keep a record of just what the price happened to be on 
that day nor have we any testimony concerning it, There has 
been a considerable change, as the Senator knows, in some of 
these prices even since we reported the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very true, but I suppose the rates 
were determined upon the basis of prices before the committee 
at the time the bill was prepared; and I have understood that 
those prices were ascertained largely, though not altogether, 
from the Reynolds report. 

Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of the Treasury Department, aided 
by other experts, has never heretofore found it difficult to give 
the Senate at least an estimate—of course, it could be nothing 
but an estimate—of the ad valorem equivalents, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say, if the Senator will allow me, 
that the actuary is giving all of his time, day and night, to 
other work, a portion of which is making estimates for the 
Treasury Department, and it is impossible to lay anything more 
upon him. As I have stated to the Senate, I asked the Tariff 
Commission to try to give us that information at the time I re- 
ported the bill but I have not as yet received it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I fully appreciate the situa- 
tion so far as the Actuary of the Treasury Department is con- 
cerned. He has been the hardest worker whom I have ever 
known, and one of the most conscientious workers. I know he 
has not the time; he tells me that he has not. I am not saying 
this in any controversial spirit, but what I wish the Senator to 
do or the committee to do, if the Actuary of the Treasury has 
not time to compile the information, and the Senator's appeals 
to the commission have not as yet resulted in securing the in- 
formation, is to impress upon the commission the importance of 
having this information, and see if he can not speed them up. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I shall try to do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I really feel that it is a very important 
matter in connection with this subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will again call the attention of the 
commission to my previous request, but so far I have not re- 
ceived the information. Whether they will be able to furnish 
it in the near future or not I can not answer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave 
the Chamber for a few minutes to meet an iniperative engage- 
ment, and I shall conclude my remarks on the pending amend- 
ment at once. 

The item embraces piano wire, needle wire, crucible steel of 
small gauges, common wire. These commodities ought not to 
carry an excessive rate of duty. There is nothing in the con- 
dition of the industry that has been brought to my attention 
that either makes necessary or justifies a high protective rate 
on importations. 

Considering the very important uses to which some of the 
commodities included within this item are put, I feel justified 
in asking the Senate to vote on the amendment which I have 
proposed, although, of course, the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has indicated that it is his purpose to 
submit if mine is rejected is far preferable to the original 
committee amendment, because it does substantially reduce the 
rate carried by that original amendment. 

I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. ASHURST called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to. the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
announce the transfer of my general pair with, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernan] to the 8 nuter trem Missouri [Mr. Ren 
and ask that this announcement may stand for the day. I vote 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyres's name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. Keyes] to state that if pres- 
ent he would vote “nay” on this question. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], 
which _hotice of transfer may stand for the day, and I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR] to the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes} and wul 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FBE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSHI], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. WIItis's name was called). I have 
been requested to announce the absence of the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wiis]. He is paired with his colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenxe]. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass}. I observe that he has not 
voted. I therefore transfer my pair with him to the junior 
Senator from Qgegon [Mr. STANFIELD], and will vote. I vote 

“nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with my colleague [Mr. 
SrAN Tux] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and 
will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bart] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epak] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIAus]. 

‘The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Gerry Norris Smith 
Borah Harris Overman Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Pittman Swanson 
Capper Heflin Ransdell Underwood 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins La Follette Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher Myers Simmons 
NAYS—36. 
nde: Johnson McNary Poindexter 
oreo Jones, Wash. Moses wson 
Calder Kellogg New Shortridge 
Curtis Ladd Newberry Smoot 
Dillingham Lenroot Nicholson Sterl 
Elkins Kooga Oddie Sutherland 
Ernst a eCumber Page Eres 
France cKinley epper adswort 
Hale McLean Phipps arren 
NOT VOTING—33. 

all Frelinghuysen MeKellar Trammell 
—— — Glass elson Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Sener | Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Crow Harrel en Weller 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Williams 

iat ee 1 “pe Willis 
du Pont eyes elds 

ge Ki Stanfield 

Fernald McCormick Stanley 


So Mr. Roprnson’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 22, 
“35” and insert “ 25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 


I move to strike out 


The READING CIxxK. On page 59, line 22, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out “35" and insert “25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the tariff on that drawn wire 
is now 15 per cent. The House bill made it 20 per cent. The 
motion of the Senator from Utah now is to make it 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The truth of the matter is—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until the next amend- 
ment is reached, on page 60, line 5, we will then consider the 
wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I am on page 59. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item in which the Senator is interested, 
or of which he is desiring importations, is on page 60, line 5. I 
shall offer an amendment there, and then whatever the Senator 
desires to say will be upon that amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. The interest of the Senator from Missouri 
is even broader than the Semator from Utah thinks, and it is 
precisely on this item which we are now considering, for this 
item has to do with the drawn wire. The item the Senator has 
in mind on the next page has to do with the woven-wire rope, 
With regard to the drawn wire, I may say to the Senator that 
these facts can not be contradicted: 

Drawn wire is made and sold in the United States at 7.45 
cents a pound. When they get the drawn wire from England, 
they have to pay from 10 to 22 cents a pound. Where is there 
any need of a duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because the two wires are no more 
8 than softwood and hardwood, and the Senator 

nows it. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator does not know it. This wire 
upon which you now seek to put an increased duty—first over 
the present law, then over what the House put in—is the kind 
of wire that comes in competition with the wire that is made 
in England. You can not defend it on a revenue bill, be- 
eause the whole amount imported last year was only a million 
and a quarter of dollars, and the year before it was about the 
same amount. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me 
what paragraph he refers to? 

Mr. SPENCER. This is paragraph 316, on page 59. 

There is no plea for it upon the ground of the condition of 
the preducers, beeause every producer of drawn wire in the 
United States has prospered under the present tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, is the Senator aware of the 
fact that we just voted upon an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RomixsOoN ] to reduce this rate to 
15 per cent? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Missouri is aware of that, 
and the Senator from Missouri voted in favor of the amend- 
2 to reduce it to 15 per cent. 

SIMMONS. Is the Senator now going to vote for the 
3 amendment? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is not going to vote for the ` 
committee amendment imposing a duty of 25 per cent, Seemed 
is no justification for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is right. g 

Mr. SPENCER. Of all the wire rope that is made in the 
United States, 80 per cent is consumed by those who make it. 
I mean to say that the drawn wire that goes into the making of 
wire rope, the single strand, is made in the United States and 
is made by the producers of wire rope. They use their own 
production, except for about 20 per cent of it, and that comes in 
competition with English drawn wire, and the English drawn 
wire costs more in England than the American drawn wire 


‘does in the United States. Where is there any ground for a 


protective tariff upon it? 

The Senator from Utah says the two wires are entirely dis- 
tinct. What two wires? This bill provides for any wire sell- 
ing for more than 6 cents a pound. Where is there any differ- 
ential between drawn wires in the mind of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. The wire which Broderick & Bascom, 
Louis, import to make a special wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. On what page of the tariff bill is that 
referred to? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the very item the Senator speaks of. 

Mr. SPENCER. So is the other wire of which I speak. | 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the other wire made 
here is not comparable with the English wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. Made here? i 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the wire rope made 
from the wire imported by Broderick & Bascom sells for more 
than the American rope sells for, 
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SPENCER. I think the English wire is a better wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it is. 

Mr. SPENCER. Because it is made from Swedish ore, and 
I think the ingredients of phosphate in Swedish ore make it 
more adaptable to making wire rope than the American ore; 
but the fact still remains that under this bill you make it im- 
possible to bring any wire in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the rate were 
even 25 or 30 per cent the wire would come in. They would 
use that kind of wire. They will not buy -American~ wire. 
They built their trade up on making their particular kind of 
wire rope, and I suggest to the Senator that he ask the pur- 
chaser what he pays for the rope when buying it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think there is a good deal in what the 
Senator from Utah says, In other words, there is such a de- 
mand for that yellow strand wire rope that it will be bought 
irrespective of its price. That is the point the Senator from 
Utah makes, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an advertised brand, a special wire, there 
is no doubt about it. but if the Senator gets a low rate on wire, 
he will want double a rate on the manufactured article. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not care whether you put any tariff 
on the drawn wire or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No: I know the Senator does not. 

Mr. SPENCER. Leave them both out, if you like: but I will 
follow that a little with the Senator. If the Senator from 
Utah is right that that special brand of wire rope will be used, 
irrespective of its price, what is the argument for increasing 
that price to the consumer, when for the last eight years it has 
heen produced and bought and used at a price and without 
affecting injuriously any American competitor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Broderick & Bascom would not sell it for a 
penny less. They sell it now for every dollar they can get, and 
they would if it were free. 

Mr. SPENCER. If you increase the duty upon the drawn 
wire which makes up that rope, will not the price of the fin- 
ished product be increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SPENCER. Why increase the price of the finished prod- 
uct if there is no competition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator is interested in seeing that 
they continue to make the profits they have been making, but I 
want to say to the Senator now that, as far as I am concerned, 
J would prefer to see a little of the profit go into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator knows that the importation of 
that wire is negligible. There is no revenue feature in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every pound that is made into that wire rope 
comes into the United States from England. 

Mr. SPENCER. What was the total amount of Importations 
last year, or the last year before that? Neither of them ex- 
ceeded in the aggregate a million and a half dollars, The reve- 
nue feature is negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one concern making this rope, and 
the wire that goes into every pound of rope they make and 
every pound they sell comes from England. Not an ounce of 
the wire is made in the United States. 

Mr, SPENCER. Let me say to the Senator from Utah, for 
his judgment is good and his fairness is great, that if that wire 
rope, as the Senator says, is a special product, which the Amer- 
ican people who need it will use at any price, why does the Sen- 
ator insist on increasing the duty on the raw material, the 
drawn wire, so as to raise the price to the consuming public in 
the United States, when, as the Senator says, there is no com- 
petition with that rope? What is the argument for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say there was not any competition, 
because if they get too high, of course the people will purchase 
other grades, 


Mr. 


Mr, SPENCER. I thought the Senator said they would buy 
it irrespective of the price. 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not go that far. I said many 


would buy that rope as against any other rope in the United 
States, even at a higher price: and they will. 

Mr, SPENCER. Where is the utility, where is the reve- 
nue, Where is the principle for increasing the price of wire 
rope when there is no American competition for it? 

Mr. SMOOT, The revenue will be the difference between 15 
per cent and 25 per cent. They will import just as many 
pounds of that wire with the duty of 25 per cent on it as 
they will with the duty of 15 per cent on it, and that makes 
a difference of 66% per cent in the rate, and a consequent 
difference in the amount of money which will go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER, With an aggregate of imports not exceed- 
ing a million and a half? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The duty on $1,500.000 is worth while looking 
out for. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that we have had many illustrations here 
in the last few days of the fact that as soon as it was shown 
that there was, no justification for a rate imposed from a 
protective standpoint, because there were practically no im- 
portations of the article, at once the committee, finding itself 
unable to justify the rate upon the protective principle, said 
that it was levied for the purpose of getting revenue. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Utah says that when we 
get the wire-rope matter settled he proposes to offer an amend- 
ment to cut the rate below the rate proposed by the commit- 
tee. Am I right about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah proposes to cut the 
35 per cent on the wire to 25 per cent, and then proposes to 
cut wire rope generally—that is, the wire under which this 
would fall—from 40 per cent to 85. making a differential of 
5 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER. In other words, this is what is happening 
now. Under the present law the tariff upon the drawn wire, 
which is the raw material, if you like, is 15 per cent. The 
tariff upon the manufactured wire rope is 80 per cent, double 
the other. Now the Senator comes in and proposes to increase 
the rate on the raw material from 15 to 25 per cent, or 663 
per cent, and then to decrease the differential on the product 
from 40 per cent, as you have it in the bill, to 85 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SPENCER. In other words, you add to the duty upon 
the raw material 10 per cent ad valorem and you add to the 
duty on the finished product only 5 per cent, which, of course, 
as the Senator knows, drives out of business the great concern 
in the city where I live which has been in business for 50 years. 
You increase the duty upon the raw material 66% per cent, and 
then diminish the duty upon the finished product. I say to the 
Senator that there is no foundation in principle for any such 
tariff, and the Senator knows how strong I am for a protective 
tariff. The Senator has not advanced any reason to support it. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator from Missouri dges not want any 
duty, He would like to haye this wire come in free, so he is 
not a protectionist as far as wire imported here by Broderick & 
Bascom is concerned, 

The wire rope sells for twice the amount of the wire. The 
committee has increased the rate from 15 to 25 per cent, which 
is a 66% per cent increase of the rate, or 10 per cent increase in 
the duty. 

Mr. SPENCER. Why? What is the reason for it? 
asking it? Where is the interest back of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Broderick & Bascom are not asking it, 

Mr. SPENCER. Who is asking for it? Where is there any 
reason for it? I know what the committee has done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be very foolish, indeed, to make a 
bill and have round iron and steel wire of the smaller sizes 
carrying an equivalent duty, as was provided for by the specific 
rate of 25 per cent, and then, because Broderick & Bascom want 
the higher priced wire to come in, have the specific duty less 
than that on the common steel wire. There has to be some 
uniformity in this legislation. 

Mr. SPENCER. The uniformity for 15 years has been in the 
proportion of 1 to 2. Where, I still ask the Senator, is there any 
reason for this? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not say that that has been 
true for 15 years. As to this particular item, there has been 
that differential since the Underwood law went into effect. 

Mr. SPENCER. Since 1913. What was the differential in 
the Payne-Aldrich law? Was it not 2 to 17 

Mr. SMOOT. On the round iron and steel the Payne-Aldrich 
rates were about 37 per cent, 

Mr. SPENCER. What was the difference between the drawn 
wire and the wire rope? Was it not approximately two to one? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not nearly two to one. 

Mr, SIMMONS. While the Senator from Utah is looking up 
the data, I should like to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Missouri. As there are a great many different kinds of 
wire in this particular paragraph, I had supposed that these 
duties were imposed for protection, but it seems that the one 
he is talking about, which can not be justified upon any pro- 
tective principle, they now claim was levied for the purpose of 
obtaining revenue. I suggest to the Senator, if he is going to 
speak on the various wire items in this schedule, that he ask 
the Senator from Utah before he begins to discuss them to tell 
him ou which one of these articles the rate was levied for the 
purpose of protection, and on which ones the rate was levied 
for the purpose of obtaining revenue. 


Who is 


1922. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I find that in the Payne-Aldrich 
law the rate was 35 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER. On what? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. On the drawn wire, or on the wire rope? 

Mr, SMOOT. It reads, “All of the foregoing * * * shall 
pay a duty of not less than 35 per cent ad valorem,” 

Mr. SPENCER. On what? 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the rate may even be higher 
than on the steel wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. On the single strand? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the strand itself. 

Mr. SPENCER. How much on the wire rope? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it says, whether rolled or drawn through 
dies or rolls, or otherwise produced.“ not specially provided for 
in this section, shall pay a duty of not less than 35 per cent ad 
valorem. It is the same thing. It is not less than 35 per cent 
ad valorem on both of them. 

Mr. SPENCER. In the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Then I can date back only to 1913? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. - 

Mr. SPENCER. Since 1913 we have had 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem upon drawn strand and 80 per cent on wire rope. The 
Senator knows well enough that wherever you can put your 
finger upon any plant, upon any industry, where the cost of 
manufacturing is less abroad than it is in the United States, 
and we need to protect the American workingmen in their 
wages and living conditions, we have the foundation for the pro- 
tective tariff in which I believe. The Senator knows that if we 
can see any place where in the future an industry has a fair 
chance of being developed in these United States, if we protect 
it against foreign competition, against competition with cheap 
labor abroad, I am in favor of it, for I do belieye in a pro- 
tective tariff. 

But the Senator brings up a case like this where since 1913 
there has been prosperity for the American manufacturer and 
where, so far as I know—and I ask the Senator to correct me 
if I am wrong and I challenge him to the statement—there is 
no objection, no competition which would be affected disas- 
trously by a continuance of the present tariff rate. Why does 
the Senator increase the tariff on strand wire? He says it goes 
into wire rope that is made by the Broderick & Bascom’ Wire 
Co. at St. Louis, and that is true. He said the product is an 
excellent product, that it has a market because of its excellency. 
That is true. Of course, its price to the consumer depends upon 
the cost of the material that goes into it and the labor that puts 
that waterial into the making of rope. Since 1913 that wire 
rope has been made largely from English wire, upon which a 
duty of 15 per cent has been placed. What is the reason for 
increasing the rate? Where is the demand for it? It can do 
only one thing, and that is that it can and it will raise the price 
of wire rope to the American consumer, and it will net benefit a 
single American factory nor give employment to another Ameri- 
can man. Where is there any reason for it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly tell 
the Senate what the wire rope is used for and who uses it, so 
we may see whether the situation is such as to justify a revenue 
tariff upon the article? 

Mr. SPENCER. It is used in the State of the Senator from 
Utah in mining operations. It is used where strong, durable 
wire rope is necessary for hauling or for drayage or for any 
other purpose that requires a wire rope of tensile strength and 
durability. It is used wherever wire rope is generally used. 
It is used for cable purposes. It fills the general field that wire 
rope fills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is used largely in connection with the 
operation of our ships? 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes. I say right now that my voice is 
silent if the Senator from Utah can show me any American 
industry that will be benefited if there are any of the familiar 
bases of a protective tariff underneath this increase. I make 
no objection even to the increase from 15 per cent, the present 
law, to 20 per cent, the rate proposed by the Honse bill. Of 
course I thought perhaps they might get along, but from my 
own city I am telling the Senator that if he puts this tariff 
rate into operation as the Senate committee has reported it, 
that great industry, 50 years old, employing hundreds of men in 
the city where I live, will go out of business in the making of 
the wire rope; and it is no answer for the Senator to say “ Oh, 
they will make their wire rope; they will continue to sell it 
as they always have,” for those who know that factory know 
to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator talks about that 
firm going out of business, a firm 50 years old. They did not go 


out of business while the Payne-Aldrich law was in operation 
nor while the other tariff laws before that were in operation, 
when the duty upon wire was exactly the same as the duty upon 
the finished product. In this bill we are imposing 25 per cent, 
and we are giving them 35 per cent upon the finished rope. 
Talk about going out of business! Under the Payne-Aldrich 
law they imported this exact wire and paid 35 per cent on it, 
and the wire repe made from it under the Payne-Aldrich law 
bore a rate of 35 per cent. They did not go out of business with 
no differential whatever, and now we propose to give them a 
10 per cent differential; that is, from 25 per cent upon the wire 
to 35 per cent upon the rope. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah, who certainly understands the use of this wire rope 
and its value, and so forth, and knows how it is made, if he 
believes that it will cost them more than 10 per cent ad valorem 
to twist that wire into rope? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 10 per cent is upon the value of the article 
as compared with the wire, and they sell the rope for twice 
the amount of the wire to-day. The 10 per cent is not only 
upon the wire cost, but upon the value cost of the rope, and 
that is twice the amount of the wire. There is no more danger 
on L going out of business than there is of the heavens 

ng. 

I want to modify the statement that I made that I thought 
this particular rope was the best rope in the market. I fear 
my statement was that it was the best wire in the world. The 
American manufacturers deny that it is, but I do know that, 
in my opinion, it is very much better wire for special purposes 
than the American rope and they get more for it. Therefore 
I made that statement, but I want it to apply, so far as I am 
concerned and not so far as any statement made by the Tarift 
Commission. The Tariff Commission takes issue with me, 
I see, and claim that there is not so very much difference 
in the value of the article, but I think there is a difference. 

Mr. SPENCER. Inasmuch as the firm is in St. Louis, I have 
more confidence in the Senator's opinion regarding the excel- 
lence of its output than I have in his judgment on the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator would, and I assure the 
Senator from St. Louis that the company will not be harmed 
in any way, shape, or form by a 25 per cent rate on wire, with 
a differential of 10 per cent on the rope. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is gratifying as an evidence of inten- 
tion, but it does not satisfy the condition at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that 
he had better take a bond and not rely upon the personal assur- 
ance of the Senator from Utah. > 

Mr. SPENCER. I would take the Senator’s personal bond 
either upon that or any other matter, but I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Utah will confine his guaranty to verbal utterances 
on the floor of the Senate, which the Senator knows have no 
legal force. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to take payment for that bond on 
a percentage basis of their gain over and above a certain 
amount. Then I would give them the bond. 

Mr. SPENCER. We may have a bargain right here on the 
Senate floor. I will give the Senator the percentage. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. As I understand, 
the motion of the Senator from Utah is to change the present 
proposed rate from 35 per cent to 25 per cent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. Is a motion in order to change to 20 per cent 
instead of 25 per cent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not in order. That would 
be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is that a Democratic fili- 
buster in progress on the other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. SMOOT, No. We had that this morning when the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas had the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What are we having now? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is discussion of the bill. The Senator 
was engaged in filibustering this morning. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator doing now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is he filibustering? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am answering questions, just the same 
as I would if Senators on the other side of the Chamber asked 
them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was filibustering. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The only filibuster we have had this 
morning was by the Senator from Arkansas himself. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator from Utah doing now? 

Mr: SMOOT. Answering the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr, CARAWAY. He is filibustering, then, is he not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator says I am filibustering. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say now. I said the Senator was fili- 
busteting this morning. 

Mr, CARAWAY. But the Senator is helping me now, is he 
not? We are running together, the Senator from Utah and 
myself, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Washington Post of to-day 
contains an article about the prosecution of the Cement 
Trust 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
froin Alabama that the paragraph which we have up now for 
consideration is extremely interesting. Let us get through with 
that, and then the Senator can proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN, It will only take two minutes, and I want to 
bring this in before we vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This paragraph is so very interesting that 
T thought the Senator would let us finish it, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall only take a moment or two. 

Mr. President, the Cement Trust of the United States is being 
prosecuted. I read from this morning's Washington Post: 


New York, May 25 (by the Associated Press).—The jury which heard 
the evidence against cement manufacturing firms and several of their 
officials, charged with violation of the Sherman antitrust law, failed to 
agree after 35 hours’ deliberation and to-night was dismissed by Federal 

udge Knox. * 
* * + * . * * 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. and 18 other corporations, together 
with 44 officials, were the defendants in the suit. 

I had occasion to make a few remarks the other night on the 
subject of taxing cement. The Cement Trust of the United 
States now holds the American consumer in the hollow of its 
hands, It violates the Sherman antitrust law. Some of the 
people who are being pinched and robbed by the prices fixed 
by the Cement Trust have gone into the courts to prosecute the 
concern. The case is now pending, and while it was going on, 
while the Cement Trust is resisting the lawfully constituted 
authority of the Government in the performance of its duty, the 
Republican Senate, sitting in the Capitol of the United States, 
imposes a tax upon cement and practically shuts ont all im- 
ports, leaving the people more than eyer absolutely in the hands 
of the Cement Trust. : 

The point I want to make, and I promise my good friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina, that I shall not take more than 
a moment and will let them proceed with the item now under 
cousideration, is that the Cement Trust of America, holding 
up every consumer in the country, now defying the law of the 
lund, haled into court by the people who have been outraged 
by these fixed prices, is powerful enough, influential and per- 
suasive enough, to have a Republican Senate put a tax upon 
the cement that comes into the country in competition with 
theirs, which would give the consumer an opportunity through 
competitive selling to obtain cement at a reasonable price. 

The law is being violated, but the trust is so powerful and so 
influential now that it secures the passage through this body 
of a tax upon cement. It holds the American people in and 
shuts out cement which might enable them to get it at a fair 
price and leaves them helpless at the mercy of the Cement Trust 
of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor] to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to cull the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart]. In 
his absence, I transfer that pair to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dra], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. Keyes was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Keyes] has authorized me to make the state- 
ment that, if present, he would vote “yea” upon this question, 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
Announcement as on the previous vote in reference to the trans- 
fer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer by general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Arizona (Mr, 
Cameron}, which I transfer to the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Watsit], and vote “nay.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS (when his nume was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [ Mr, Watson] to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as to 
my pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before in 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SraxiEx] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Nonnvck], and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Nicnorson], and vote“ yea.” 

18 CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 87, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—327. 
Brandegee Harreld Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Johnson Nelson Smoot 
Rursum Jones, Wash, New pter 
Calder Kendrick Newberry Sutherland 
Cummins Lenroot die Townsend 
Curtis Lodge Page Wadsworth 
Dillingba m McCumber Pepper Warren 
Ernst McKinley Ph pps 
Gooding McLean Poindexter 
Hale McNary Rawson 
NAYS—27. 

Ashurst Harrison Norris Smith 
Bora Heflin Overman Spencer 
Cap) Hitchcock Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher ello; Robinson Watson, Ga, 

rance La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Harris Myers Simmons 

NOT VOTING—82, 

Ball Elkins McCormick Stanfield 
Cameron Fernald McKellar Stanley 

olt Frelinghuysen Nicholson Trammell 
Crow rry Norbeck Underwood 
Culberson Glass Owen Walsh, Mass. 

lal Keyes Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
du Pont King Reed Weller 

ge Ladd Shields Willis 
So the amendment of the Committee on Finance as amended 

was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 59, paragraph 316, line 24, 
after the word “provided,” it is proposed to strike out “ for, 
except“ and to insert “for (except“; and in line 25, after the 
word “or,” to strike out “platinum” and to insert “ plati- 
num),” so as to read: 

All wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal, not specially pro- 
vided for (except gold, silver, or platinum). 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 4, after the word 
produced,“ to strike out “and all other wire not specially 
provided for, 20” and insert “35,” so as to read: 

All flat wires and all steel in strips not thicker than one-quarter of 
1 inch and not exceeding 16 inches in width, whether in long or short 
lengths, in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or drawn through dies 
or rolls, or otherwise produced, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, on page 60, line 5, before 
the words “ per cent,” I move to strike out the numerals “35” 
and to insert the numerals 25.“ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
the vote just taken was upon the question of reducing the rate 
provided by the committee from 35 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But we have not yet voted upon the ques- 
tion of adopting the amendment as amended providing for the 
25 per cent rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator from Nebraska de- 
sired to discuss that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I did not exactly understand the parlia- 
mentary situation when the first question was put. I was going 
to ask the Senator from Utah what warrant there is for mak- 
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ing the rate 25 per cent instead of 15 per cent as under existing 
law? 

Mr, SMOOT. We have discussed that question for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state what the reason is? 

Mr. SMOOT. This bracket relates to high-priced steel, steel 
valued at above 6 cents and running to $1 a pound or more, 
and an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent we thought was abso- 
lutely necessary to cover all of the steel within that bracket. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Are the imports such as to threaten the 
American industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one firm in the United States that im- 
ports all of this particular class of the steel which is used in 
the United States. It is English steel. The steels embraced 
in this paragraph are generally alloy steels and are of the high- 
est price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like the Senator to give the 
figures, if he has them, showing a comparison between the im- 
ports and domestic production. * 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska has them before 
him if he wants to put them into the Recorp, but they have 
already been put into the Recorp by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srmmons], I think. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they were inserted in the Recorp by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were inserted in the Record by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. When we were considering the amendment, on page 59, 
in line 22, striking out 85 per cent as proposed by the commit- 
tee and reducing the rate to 25 per cent, the Senator from 
Missouri made it clear that the 25 per cent rate, which is an 
increase of 10 per cent over the present law, could not be justi- 
fied, and stated,to the Senate that if the rate were increased 
from 15 per cent, which is the rate of the present law, it would 
destroy a very important industry in this State, one employing 
thousands of laborers, and he appealed to the committee to re- 
lent and to accept the present rate. They refused to do that. 
He then proceeded to show that there was no principle of pro- 
tection upon which this increase in rate could be justified, and 
he presented facts and figures to sustain his contention, and 
then the Senator from Utah stated that this duty was levied 
for purposes of revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT., No; I did not say for purposes of revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For revenue purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said we would collect two-thirds more 
than we would under the 15 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But did not the Senator finally contend that 
it was a revenue duty, and that that was the purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I spoke of revenue as being one of the 
features, and said that the amount would come in here whether 
it was 15 per, cent or 25 per cent, and that the revenue would 
be two-thirds more, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I always accept what my good 
friend from Utah says; but I was under the impression that 
the argument of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Seencer| had 
so competely demolished the contention that this increased rate 
was necessary for purposes of protection that the Senator from 
Utah, finding that he could not sustain it upon that principle, 
had proclaimed that it was a good duty to get revenue out of. 

Now I want to ask the Senator from Utah if the duty of 35 
per cent which is proposed on page 60 with reference to another 
class of wire, and which he proposes to reduce to 25 per cent, is 
imposed for the purpose of protection, or is it imposed for the 
purpose of revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is imposed for the purpose of protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not in possession of the facts myself; 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RontNsox l, who discussed this 
matter only very briefly, was compelled to leave the Chamber, 
and never finished his real discussion. Will the Senator from 
Utah give us the facts upof which he justifies this increase in 
the rate for the purpose of protection? Of course, if it is justi- 
fied upon the ground that we need the revenue, and that this is 
an article upon which we can afford to impose a revenue duty, 
that would end the argument; but the Senator now says that 
this duty is imposed for the purposes of protection, and I sug- 
gest that the Senator ought to give the Senate some reasons why 
this additional protection is needed. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, this duty is on “all flat wires 
and all steel in strips not thicker than one-quarter of 1 inch 
and not exceeding 16 inches in width, whether in long or short 
lengths, in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or drawn 
through dies or rolls, or otherwise produced.” That is the 
highest standard of finished product that can be shipped into 
this country that goes into the finest steel goods made. The 


razor blades made in this country are produced from steel 
falling under this provision, and tax only razor blades of all 
kinds 

Mr. SIMMONS. This includes wire as well as steel strips. 

Mr, SMOOT. It is all made in that shape, und it comes in 
that shape, and the duty is absolutely necessary in order to 
protect the manufacturer of the highly specialized products 
made from this high-priced steel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator answer me a further 
question?’ The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER], who, I 
presume, speaks with some degree of experience, because the 
industry that he was discussing is one that is located in his 
own town 

Mr. SMOOT. Not this at all; this is an entirely different 
proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator whether the 
facts that he gave then are at all applicable to this. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri stated, with reference to the other item in 
this paragraph, that the wire imported into this country sold 
for 10 cents a pound as against the domestic price of 6 cents a 
pound. I want to ask the Senator if this high grade and high 
standard of steel that he speaks of is imported here from Great 
Britain, and if from Great Britain, whether the price charged 
for that article is below or in excess of the price charged for 
the comparable article produced in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is going back now to an item 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am asking about this particular item. 

Mr. SMOOT. These items run all the way from 6 cents a 
pound up to $1.25 a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That does not answer the question I asked. 
I am asking the Senator whether the foreign price of this high- 
grade steel that he talks about is higher than the domestic 
price? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the domestic price is higher than the 
foreign price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it enough higher than the foreign price 
to justify a duty of 25 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me the Senator ought not to 
think about that; the Senator ought to have the information 
about that. This duty was imposed by the committee of which 
he is one of the leading members, and I assume that the Sen- 
ator would not impose a duty of 25 per cent on an article if 
there is any doubt about whether the foreign article undersells 
or oversells the domestic article. If it oversells the domestic 
article, then, of course, there is no justification for it. If it 
undersells the domestic article there is no justification for that 
amount of duty unless it is necessary, according to their theory, 
to bring the foreign price up to the domestic price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, I could not make 
any answer that would be satisfactory to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator might make one that would 
be satisfactory to somebody else in the Senate, or satisfactory 
to the country, if not to me, if I am so obstinate about this 
matter that he can not satisfy me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to call the Senator's attention to 
the facts as submitted here in the Reynolds report. Of course. 
that would not satisfy the Senator, but I want him to see what 
that shows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply asked the Senator 
for the facts about this. I have not said that I would not ac- 
cept his facts. I asked him to give the facts because I think 
the Senate is entitled to the facts: I think the country is en- 
titled to the facts; and when I ask questions of Senators over 
on the other side in a proper spirit—and I certainly have done 
that—it is no answer to say that I would not be satisfied what- 
ever the price might be. I am not the one to be satisfied; it 
is the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Reynolds commission collected three items 
under this paragraph, steel in strips. The country from which 
it came was Sweden. Most of it does come from Sweden. Some 
comes from England. Particularly that which comes from 
England, however, comes in strands of wire. The quantity was 
100 pounds. The foreign value was $51.10. The landing 
charges were $1.34. The selling price of the imported article 
in the United States was $65.98, and the selling price of the 
comparable article in the United States was $80. The rate re- 
quired to equalize, allowing a reasonable profit, was 85 per cent. 
That is what the Reynolds report shows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator tell me under what—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Under paragraph 316. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but I was going to ask the Senator if 
he would tell me what table in the summary on page 408 this 
product would come under. There are about 15 or 20 different 
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tables there, and I am not sufficiently familiar with this item 
to determine under which table it falls. It seems to me, how- 
ever, it would fall under the table Wire of iron or steel or 
other metal coated by dipping.” Perhaps that is not the proper 
one, but I should like to have information from the Senator 
upon that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will look on page 409, 
“All other wire not specifically provided for,” and also “All 
other manufactures of wire not specifically provided for,“ the 
two brackets there no doubt would cover this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The two bottom tables? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they would cover it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not now in possession of the amount 
of production in this country; but the table, second from the 
last, shows that in 1918 the importations into this country, 
measured in dollars, were only $63,000. In 1920 they were only 
$203,000. In 1921 they were only $171,000. It shows that the 
duty collected—if this is a revenue item—in 1918 was $8,000; 
in 1919, $9,000; and in 1920, $30,000. 

Mr. President, I do not know exactly what the production 
was, but perhaps I can find out. 

The total of steel and iron wire—that is it—produced in this 
country in 1919 was 2,508,890 short tons. That is the amount— 
2,500,000 short tons—and the importations amounted in 1918 to 
$55,000. I think that if the Senator has any respect for the 
measure of protection which he has laid down as the proper 
measure of these duties, upon a consideration of those facts— 
2,500,000 tons of production and $55,000 worth of imports—he 
would be compelled to say that this duty was not a protective 
duty, but that it was a revenue duty; but, whether a revenue 
duty or a protective duty, it is evidently a duty that will in- 
crease the price of this commonly used article to a very con- 
siderable extent to the American consumers. 

If it is a revenue duty it could not be justified, because of the 
insignificant amount of revenue which would accrue. The reve- 
nue is so small because the importations are so small; and 
therefore it seems to me logically it must follow that this duty 
is imposed simply to protect some interest that feels that it is 
entitled to have the American market absolutely safeguarded 
from foreign competition in the future, in order that it may fix 
the price of its products and increase its profits at will. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it may be that the Sena- 
tor from Utah is able to understand this paragraph and to 
analyze it so as to haye a clear view of what these different 
classes of wire and wire manufactures are. I must confess 
that I can not, and I think it is one of the evils of this bill that 
it is almost impossible, as to some of the schedules, to make a 
proper comparison with existing law. 

The existing law levies a tariff of 15 per cent on all of these 
classes of wire, which in this paragraph are divided up. Some 
of them have specific duties, like three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound, or 14 cents per pound, or 14 cents per pound, and nobody 
but the most astute statistician can tell what the ad valorem 
rate is, and can make any comparison with existing law. 

Then these various wire schedules are divided in accordanee 
with the size of the wire, and then still another specification is 
made as to the cost of the wire, and finally we come down to 
the pending amendment, and find that all wire composed of 
iron, steel, or other metal not specially provided for had a duty 
of 20 per cent levied on it by the House, the Senate committee 
recommended 35 per cent ad valorem, and I understand now the 
Senator from Utah proposes 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Why all of this specification? Why all this confusion? No 
one can compare these various specifications with the existing 
law, which is simply 15 per cent ad valorem. I ask the Senator, 
has there been any undue competition from abroad under the 
15 per cent ad valorem rate as it exists to-day, and if there 
has been such undue competition, even from the Republican 
standpoint, can he clearly state what it is? I am not able to 
find it in the statistics here. I find that the Tariff Commission 
states specifically that the present production of wire and the 
present production of wire products in the United States is 
enormous. There seems to be no intimation that any foreign 
competition is at all deterimental, and yet we have an increase 
in this schedule. In three particulars it is made a specific rate 
instead of the existing ad valorem rate, and no man can tell 
whether that is an increase or not. When we come down to the 
ad valorem rate of 20 per cent, as proposed by the House, or 
25 per cent, as proposed by the Senate committee, then we can 
compare and see what it amounts to in this particular, almost 
a doubling of existing rate, and I ask why it is doubled. Can 
the Senator state why it is doubled? 

Mr. SMOOT. I made a statement as to that twice, and the 
Senator now comes into the Chamber, when the Senator from 
Arkansas has left and the Senator from North Carolina has left 


and wants me to go over exactly the same ground T have al- 
ready gone over twice, and I do not think it is necessary to 
waste the time of the Senate in doing that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, if the Senator declines to state tt, 
I state that there is nothing in the figures showing a con- 
siderable import of this wire, and there is not considerable 
importation of any product, practically, made from this wire. 
On the contrary, the information furnished by the Tariff 
Commission is that for the year 1919 the wire-drawing mills 
of the United States—and of them there are 117 establish- 
ments—produced $409,000,000 worth of this, and of that output 
$401,000,000 represents wire and manufactures of wire. I as- 
sert, if the Senator will not offer the figures, that there is no 
importation of wire and wire products which in the slightest 
degree threatens that great production in the United States, 
amounting to over $1,000,000 a day at the present time. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CVstztixs] said that this is an 
inopportune time to enact a tariff bill. He stated that he did 
not like to vote for an increase of a tariff unless and until 
some responsible authority could show that the increase was 
justified by the difference in the cost of labor abroad and in the 
United States, or at least the difference in the cost of manu- 
facture abroad and in the United States. The committee makes 
no showing of that sort, makes absolutely no showing to the 
Senate as to any difference in the cost of manufacture in the 
United States and abroad. On the other hand, the evidence 
shows that we have an enormous production in the United 
States, and importations which are almost negligible. > 

It may be that Senators can justify voting for nearly dou- 
bling the schedule under these circumstances. This article of 
wire, and this particular wire we are discussing—that is, wire 
composed of iron, steel, or other metal, not specially provided 
for—is used in the manufacture of immense quantities of what 
have come to be regarded as the necessaries of life. It is used 
in the manufacture of telephone wire, it is used in the manu- 
facture of telegraph wire, it is used in the manufacture of 
nails, it is used in the manufacture of tacks, it is used in the 
manufacture of wire fence, and used in a dozen other capacities 
for the common use of the American people. Yet, without any 
information, without even an intelligent statement of what 
the difference in the proposed schedule is, we are asked to vote 
for what seems to be a rate which is about twice as high as 
the rate in existing law, although the rate in the existing law 
produces but little revenue and under the existing law but 
trifling imports come into the country. 

The Senator from Utah has made the technical objection that 
the technical lines upon which we are now engaged represent a 
high-priced wire. I think he is mistaken in that. The high- 
priced wire is provided for on page 59, in the proviso which 
reads: 

Provided, That all of the 2 vulued above 6 he per pound 
shall pay a duty of 20 per cent— 
according to the House provision, and as the Senate committee 
recommended, 35 per cent. So that all wire valued at above 6 
cents per pound is already provided for by that section, and it 
is evident that all wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal 
not specially provided for can not be valued at above 6 cents 


per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, 
but 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would be glad to have the Senator in- 
terrupt me if I have erroneously stated the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. The “above” refers to high-priced wire, and 
even that wire runs all the way from 6 cents a pound up to 90 
cents and $i a pound. But this refers to wire which is in long 

or short lengths, coils or otherwise, and does not exceed 16 
inches in width. It is entirely a different proposition, It is to 
provide for the steel that comes in for razor blades and the 
highest type of manufactured article. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator has read it incor- 


rectly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is what this item covers and what 
the articles are used for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On line 23 the language is, “All wire,” 
which is a pretty general term, “composed of iron, steel, or 
other metal.” I can not see how it could be more general. 

Mr. SMOOT. What we are talking about is all flat wires and 
all steel in strips. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does not my anything about that in 
what I have quoted. 

Mr. SMOOT.. No; but that is what this proviso we are now 
discussing is concerned with. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The proviso reads: 


That all of the foregoing valued above 6 cents per pound shall pay a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
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We have passed that. Then it goes on, after a semicolon, “All 
wire composed of iron,” and so forth. That is a repetition. It 
does not refer to flat wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Read a little further, 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It says, “All wire composed of iron, steel, 
or other metal not specially provided for.’ Does not that in- 
clude all wire made from any metal that is not provided for 
either above or subsequently? The general basket clause, “ all 
wire,” the House subjected to a tariff of 20 per cent, and the 
Senate committee proposes to raise it to 35 per cent, and the 
Senator now is willing to accept 25 per cent; but that refers to 
all wire. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Not specifically provided for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Where is this cheap wire otherwise pro- 
vided for? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all above that. It is a specific duty, the 
same as it was in the act of 1909. As I have stated here three 
times, that is tbe bulk of production in the United States. The 
wire the Senator refers to is that not specially provided for 
here, and is nothing but the things which would fall in the bas- 
ket clause covering wire, and will carry a rate of 25 per cent if 
the amendment offered by me is adopted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, those specific provisions are 
not before us, because they have not been amended by the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does the Seuator ask the question, then? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because I am suspicious of these basket 
clauses. I know that in the pust they have been used for the 
purpose of imposing fnordinate duties, and I think that the 
general basket clause, “all wire composed of iron, steel, or 
other metal, not specially provided for,“ is likely to embrace 
a very large proportion of the wire manufactures, 

Mr. SMOOT. Does it embrace them to-day under existing 
law? Was a tariff bill ever written that did not contain a 
“not specially provided for” clause? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is provided for in the existing law 
under the same clause in which all the other wires are covered. 
There is no attempt to mislead the unsuspicious reader by 
putting in a specific duty in one sentence, and then making a 
change in another, and then imposing an ad valorem duty in 
the next, so that nobody but a Philadelphia lawyer can tell 
what the rate is, and the committee will not enlighten us. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates are exactly the same in this para- 
graph. They are 25 per cent in both cases, and it does not take 
a Philadelphia lawyer, or anybody else, if you know anything 
about tariff matters, to see that they fall under identically the 
same rate in this bill, just as they did in the other law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator able to state the equiva- 
lent ad valorem of three-fourths of 1 cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The average rate is about 25 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not talking about the average rate, 
What is the equivalent ad valorem of 14 cents per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 25 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And 14 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be about 25 per cent. It all depends 
on the thickness, ‘The finer the wire is the more it costs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, as a matter of fact, it is increasing 
the existing rate of 15 per cent to a proposed rate of 25 per 
cent, when we have an enormous production of that wire in the 
United States at the present time, and an insignificant importa- 
tion of it, 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator now what the exuct ad 
valorem, rate was in 1909, based on the prices then. One and 
one-half cents in the Payne-Aldrich law—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The people repudiated the Payne-Aldrich 
law. Iam talking about existing law. The rate in existing law 
is 15 per cent, and it is existing law you are changing. You are 
not changing the Payne-Aldrich law. What is your warrant 
for nearly doubling the rate in the existing Jaw? Is it the cost 
of production at home and abroad? You do not know; you 
can not tell the Senate what that is. Is it the great importa- 
tion of the stuff? You know the figures show there is not a 
great importation. Why, then, are you proposing to double the 
existing rate on a very necessary article, an article which goes 
into the manufacture of so many things which the people are 
compelled to consume? There will not be an answer to that 
any more than there was when we asked you why you were 
proposing to raise the tax on wood alcohol, the world manu- 
facture of which is almost controlled by the American manu- 
facturers. 

Why are you proposing to raise the rate on ink, or why are 
you proposing to raise the rate on a number of other articles? 
They are not luxuries; they are necessaries of life, and every 
time you impose a higher tax on them you increase the cost of 
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living to the American people. In this particular case, as to 
wire, you are increasing the cost of building; you are increas- 
ing the cost of merchandising, in which wire nails are used so 
extensively, Yet we have not any justification or any attempt 
to justify if from any standpoint. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Nebraska to the fact that the provision which 
he has just been discussing is a matter upon which we have 
yoted. I think his remarks were very illuminating, but in the 
part of that proviso which we are discussing the question of 
“not specially provided for” does not come in, and yet they 
have made the rates the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. The clause “not specially provided for” does 
not have to appear in every bracket. It is in the paragraph, 
but it does not have to appear in every bracket. There is no 
need of having it in two places. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to inquire whether the amendment 
of the committee reducing the proposed rate from 35 to 25 
has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question now is upon the adoption of 
the committee amendment as amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That raises the House rate, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary: 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL]. 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. KExrs's name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. KEYES] to state that if pres- 
ent he would vote “ ven“ on this question. ; 

Mr. NEW (when his name was culled). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote with reference to the 
transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “yeu.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostyson]} to the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopotne] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON, T have a general pair with that Senator, 
In his absence, being unable to obtain a transfer, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Olio [Mr. Wists] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the 
Senator from Oklalioma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the 
junior Senator, from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 87, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 


Brandegee Kellogg Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Ladd New : Spencer 
Bursum Lenroot Newberry Sterling 
Curtis Lodge Norbeck Sutherland 
Dillingham McCormick Oddie ‘Townsend 
Ernst MeCumber Page Wadsworth 
France McKinley Pepper Warren 
Hale McLean Phipps 
Johnson MeNary Poindexter 
Jones, Wash Moses Shortridge 

NAYS—26. 
Ashurst Fletcher Norris Swanson 
Borah Harris Overman Underwood 
Capper Heflin Ransdell Walsh. Mont. 
Caraway Hitcheock Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Williams 
Cummins La Follette Simmons 
Dial Myers Smith 


MAY: 27, 


NOT VOTING—323. 


Ball Frelinghuysen McKellar Stanley 

Calder Gerry Nicholson Trammell 

Cameron Glass wen Waish, Mass. 
lt Goodin. Pittman Watson, Ind. 

Crow Harrel Pomerene Weller 

du Pont Harrison eed Willis 

Kendrick Robinson 
Elkins Keyes Shields 
Fernald King Stanfield 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 
ORDER FOR RECESS; 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate completes its session 
on this calendar day it shall recess until 11 o'clock a. m. on 
Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DEDICATION OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senate has already accepted 
the invitation to attend the Lincoln Memorial exercises: Tues- 
day afternoon. Under the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered into the Senate would take a recess at half 
past 1 on Tuesday until Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock. In 
order that some of the Senators who have engagements for 
Tuesday may make the necessary arrangements, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when we conclude the business of the Senate 
on the calendar day of Monday, May 29, the Senate shall take 
a recess until 1.25 o'clock p. m. on Tuesday. That will give 
us time to meet at 1.25, remain in session for 5 minutes, and then 
join the procession to attend the ceremonies at the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have not any objection 
at all. Tuesday is Decoration Day, of course. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is why I have asked for a modification 
of the unanimous-consent agreement, in. order that Senators 
may have all day Tuesday. If they desire to attend the exer- 
cises at Arlington in the morning, they may do so and then 
meet here only for 5 minutes and attend the exercises at the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no conflict between the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota and the request of the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. None at all, I may state to the Senate that 
arrangements will be made for automobiles to carry Senators 
to the exercises at the Lincoln Memorial. Later in the day, if 
possible, I shall have printed in the Recorp the program for 
that day so that Senators may know what the arrangements 
are and can govern themselves accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Kansas? The 
Chair hears none and it is ordered accordingly, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subsequently said: The 
Chair has received a communication addressed to the Vice 
President from Lieut. Col. C. O. Sherrill, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, relative to the ceremonies to be held at 
the Lincoln Memorial May 30, 1922. Without objection, it will 
be printed in the Record and lie on the table for the information 
of Senators. 

The communication is as follows: 


LINCOLN: MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 27, 1922. 
Hon. CaLvin COOLIDGE, 


President of United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: It is requested that the following in- 
formation be given out to Senators in reference to the ceremonies to 
be held at the Lincoln Memorial on May 30 at 2.30 p. m. 

It is requested that all Senators who attend arrive at the memorial 
by the Twenty-third Street route. This street will be closed to all 
except southbound traffic. The Senators are to get out of their cars 
at the northwest of the Lincoln Memorial on the circular sidewalk 
around the memorial. At this point ee will be met by the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate and his assistants, and will be assembled not 
later than 2.30 p. m. on the circular | ped area north of the memorial 
and immediately adjoining it. At 2.30 p. m. the Senators who have 
assembled will be conducted by the Sergeant at Arms to their seats on 
the Senate platform on the upper terrace of the memorial. 

The cars of Senators will be parked on the outer side of the circular 
road surrounding the memorial, as indicated on their special parking 
cards. which should be attached to the windshield of motor cars. 

fter the services are over the Senators will 1 enter their cars 
at the same point at Which they leave them and the cars will proceed 
northward up Twenty-third Street or Twenty-first Street. 

It is of vat importance that the Senators be advised that no one 
whatever will be authorized to use the special tickets provided for the 
Senators in the Senate section except the Senators themselves. 
therefore, suggested that such of these tickets as are not 
used by the Senators themselves be turned over to the 


rgeant at 
Arms to be returned to this office. 


] 


The Sergeant at Arms is folly familian with all. the details in refer- 
ence to the ceremony and will present to avoni the Senators and 
admit them to. the special section reserved for the Senate: 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. O. SHERRILL, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Bavecutive and Disbursing Officer. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to state at this 


time that I hope the Republican members of the Committee on 


Finance, who have had charge of making the rates in the pend- 
ing bill, will be able to sit and work with us during the day of 
Tuesday, instead of taking a holiday on that day. Of course, 
T shall not insist that anyone of them do that, but I hope that 
they will be able to do so, because there are a great many mat- 
ters coming up daily which are presented to us, in the consid- 
eration of which I should like to have those members of the 
committee join in our sessions, 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456), to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 60, line 6, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “steel” and to insert the same word 
with a comma immediately thereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without 
amendment is agreed to. t 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 7, to 
strike out the word “ electrolytic” and to insert the same word 
with a comma following. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 12, to 
strike out the word “except” and to insert (except.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 13, to 
strike out the word “ platinum” and to insert “ platinum) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 15, before 
the words “per cent,” to strike out the numeral “30” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 40.“ so as to read: 
telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables composed of iron, steel, 
or other metal (except gold. silver, or platinum), covered with or com: 
po: in part of cotton, jute, silk, enamel, lacquer, rubber, paper, com- 
pound, or other material, with or without metal covering, per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the time comes I shall move to strike 
out “40” and insert “35” in that amendment and in each of 
the three following amendments. 

I will say to the Senator that these articles are cables com- 
posed of steel, iron, or other metals, and there is the differen- 
tial between the 25 per cent rate on the wire and upon the fin- 
ished manufactured article. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the Senator from Utah be kind enough 
to tell me in which one of the tables on pages: 408 and 409 of 
the Tariff Summary the articles in this bracket are covered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina may consult 
the table on page 409, at the middle of the page. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the heading of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Telegraph, telephone, and other wires and 
cables.” I will afterwards tell the Senator where the other 
items are found in the table, although the articles we have now 
reached embrace virtually all of the items which are produced 
in any great quantity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the items we are now to consider are 
covered by the table headed “Telegraph, telephone, and other 
wires and cables” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and all wires “covered with or composed 
in part of cotton, jute, silk,” and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator advise me, if he has any 
figures in reference to the matter, what is the domestic pro- 
duction of these wires? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I remember correctly, there is no informa- 
tion given by the Tariff Commission specifically on that item, 
but I will say to the Senator that the production in this coun- 
try is very large. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from Utah if the 
production is not covered in the Tariff Commission's report by 
the statement— 


The total production of insulated wire and cables for the same year 


objection, the 


objection, the 


1922. 
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That is, for 1919 — 
was valued at 8129,623, 100? A 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will say to the Senator that covers the 
item, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have this situation: The 
production of this article is $129,623,100, or, in round numbers, 
$130,000,000. The imports for the year 1918 were valued at 
$17,964; in 1914 at $44,955; in 1920 at $59,074; and in the 
first nine months of 1921 at $139,504. I think we might say 
in face of those figures that, with a domestic production of 
$150,000,000, there are practically no importations of this com- 
modity. 

I assume, therefore, that this duty is imposed for revenue 
purposes. I will ask the Senator from Utah if the purpose 
of the imposition of this 40 per cent duty, which the Senator 
now proposes to reduce to 35 per cent, is for revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is for protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In face of those facts I should like to ask 
the Senator to give us the reason why it should be protected. 
I do net know why, and I should like to be informed. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from North Carolina will no- 
tice, he will see that in 1918 there were only 170,981 pounds 
imported; in 1919 the importations rose to 327,000 pounds; 
and for the nine months during 1921 they rose to 830,000 
pounds. The information I have is that the importations are 
now increasing very rapidly. I will admit, however, to the 
Senator that the importations are small as compared with the 
domestic production in this country at this time. 

There is a duty of 25 per cent upon the wire itself; this 
bracket embraces wire covered with or composed of cotton 
jute, silk, enamel, or other material, making a cable, and 
there should be a differential between the raw product and the 
manufactured article of 10 per cent. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Does the Senator contend that this duty 
is put on for compensatory purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say it was for compensatory pur- 
poses. I said the differential between the raw product and the 
manufactured article is 10 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not get much of an idea by making 
the comparison in pounds; dollars answer a much better pur- 
pose; they enlighten the mind to a greater extent. One hundred 
and thirty million dollars’ worth is the domestic production, 
and the Senator says because of the fact that importations 
ha ve increased in four years from $17,000 to $138,000 worth 
admonishes the Republican Party that they ought to put a 35 
per cent duty upon this product. At that ratio of increase it 
would probably be 100 years before there would be imported 
into this country 25 per cent of the domestic production. I do 
not think the tariff bill ought to anticipate the future for 25 
or 50 years. 

But, Mr. President, the duty imposed does not seem to be 
justified upon any protective principle. The Senator has not 
told us that this product can be produced cheaper abroad than 
it can be produced here; that it is being sold here at ruinous 
prices, or that the industry will be destroyed by the importation 
of this cheap product from abroad. The Senator has not told 
us that the domestic article costs more than the foreign artide; 
the Senator has not told us that the foreign selling price is so 
much under the American price that it is necessary to put a 
duty in order to raise the foreign price up to competitive condi- 
tions in this country; the Senator has not given us any of the 
facts that are supposed to be necessary to underlie and support 
a protective duty. The Senate is not in possession of a single 
fact that would justify a protective duty. The only fact that it 
is in possession of is that the importations are $138,000, as 
against a production of $130,000,000, and that, Mr, President, 
upon an artiele that is in common use from one end of this 
country to the other. It includes not only wires necessary to 
carry telephone messages from one end of the country to the 
other, but it includes, I assume, telephone wires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it covers cables. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The table the Senator gave me a little while 
ago, under which he said this paragraph falls, covers “ telephone 
and telegraph and other wires and cables.” 

Mr. SMOOT. “And cables.” The wires referred to are in 
cables. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not say “in cables”; but “ telegraph, 
telephone, and other wires and cables.“ That, the Senator from 
Utah says, is the heading under which these importations come 
in, and the descriptive term under which the estimate of the 
domestic production is made is “ Production of insulated wires 
and cables.” It will not do for the Senator to say that this is 
confined to cables when it is not confined to cables, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is confined to wire covered with or composed 
in part of cotton, jute, silk, and so forth. 


Mr. SIMMONS. They may be covered with other materials, 
but I asked the Senator if he justified this rate upon the ground 
that there was a duty upon the articles that cover the wire 
and if therefore the wire wrapped up in these things is en- 
titled to a corresponding compensatory duty, and he said he 
did not. The Senator ought to give the Senate some reason 
which would justify this rate according to the terms of either 
protection or revenue. He certainly has not given any that 
justify it as a protective duty, and he can not give any that 
justify it is a revenue duty, for the amount of revenue under the 
importations for 1918 was only $2,690 and the amount of 
revenue derived in 1921 was only $8861. There is practically 
no revenue from the duty. Why, then, should we impose a 
duty of°35 per cent, which is more than a third value of the 
product, upon these wires and cables used by the people of 
the country as extensively as any other product of the steel 
industry is used? 

I have no disposition to pursue this matter unnecessarily, 
If we could secure some information from the Senator that 
would justify it we would be in a better position to vote in- 
telligently upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pro- 
ceed to a vote, the particular amendment under consideration, 
as I understand, is found on line 15, page 60, but it is fol- 
lowed up by one of the same tenor in the following line ap- 
plicable to wire rope and wire strand upon which the duty 
fixed by the House was 30 per cent ad valorem and the duty 
proposed by the Senate Finance Committee is 40 per cent ad 
valorem, which the Senator from Utah now proposes to reduce 
to 35 per cent. I imagine that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SPENcER] had some special interest in this particular feature 
of the paragraph—wire rope. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that there is an 
industry in the town of the Senator from Missouri producing 
a certain class of these wires in which he is very much inter- 
ested. He thought that the proposed duties, being so ex- 
cessively high, would destroy that industry, and he voted with 
us against them, but that item having been passed, he is not 
So particular about the industry of somebody else. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that the particular 
feature to which the Senator from Missouri was objecting 
was the provision on page 59 with reference to the duty upon 
the iron or steel wire entering into the composition of the wire 
rope referred to near the close of the paragraph. The Sena- 
tor believes that the wire itself ought to be protected to the 
extent of 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator wanted a lower rate on the 
wire, and 35 per cent on the wire rope. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Twenty-five per cent is the figure 
eventually agreed upon, according to my recollection—25 per 
cent protection given to the producers of the iron or steel wire. 
The manufacturers of wire rope are given a compensatory 
duty of 25 per cent, and then a protection, under the proposi- 
tion now made, of 10 per cent. In other words, the makers of 
iron or steel wire are protected to the extent of 25 per cent, 
but the manufacturers of steel rope are protected to the extent 
of only 10 per cent. Perhaps the Senator from Missouri would 
be able to shed some light upon the invidious distinction in the 
rate of protection with respect to these two articles. 

For myself, I can see no very good reason why, if any of 
these commodities need protection, the manufacturers of wire 
rope should not be accorded just exactly the same measure of 
protection as the manufacturers of the wire of which the rope 
is made; but that is not the feature of the thing that particu- 
larly interests my State. It is deeply interested, however, as 
is every mining State, in the duty upon wire rope. 

Every mine must be equipped with this kind of rope. Much 
of it is woven in great flat strands, and the consumption in my 
own State must involve, I am sure, an annual expenditure of 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he does not think that the difference between 25 per cent ad 
valorem on the wire and 35 per cent ad valorem upon the rope 
is a sufficient conversion cost or differential? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence 
to us who buy the stuff how you distribute it. The fact of 


the matter is that you propose to charge us 40 per cent more 


for wire rope than we can buy it for elsewhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have noted that the Senator suggested 
that possibly the Senator from Missouri could explain the ne- 
cessity for more than this 10 per cent differential in the ad 
valorem rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I asked the Senator the straight question 
whether he considered 10 per cent difference a sufficient duty 
to differentiate, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I consider it ample. From the 
figures given, I see no reason why there should be any; but if 
you give 25 per cent protection to the manufacturers of the 
wire, what justification is there for cutting off the manufac- 
turer of the wire rope with 10 per cent? Of course, my view 
about the matter is that there should not be any duty upon 
either of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the justification for not making it more 
than 35 per cent: . 

One pound of wire costs 8 cents. One pound of rope costs 
16 cents. Twenty-five per cent of the 8-cent wire is 2 cents 
duty. Thirty-five per cent on the 16-cent rope is 5.6 cents, or a 
differential of 3.6 cents; and that is ample protection. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That is an odd way of figuring it, 
but let it go at that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not my quarrel. My quar- 
rel is that for every $100,000 worth of wire rope that comes to 
Butte, Mont., the purchaser must pay $140,000. In other words, 
he is taxed to the extent of $40,000 on every $100,000 worth of 
wire rope that is bought, and, from the figures exhibited here, 
without a justification on earth for it, the production in this 
country vastly exceeding the imports, which for all practical 
purposes are negligible. 

Mr. President, copper is the chief mineral production of my 
State. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that even the present law 
provides a duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care what it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I see the Senator does not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am calling attention to the fact 
that the miners of copper in the State of Montana—an indus- 
try that is not protected in any way whatever, and can not be— 
are obliged to pay, for some reason or other which is not dis- 
closed, $140,000 for every $100,000 worth of wire rope they 
purchase. 

As I said, the copper industry is not protected. In common 
with all branches of the mining industry, it has been suffering 
for a period of two years such distress as has never afflicted it 
before in the history of the industry. The mines in Butte, now 
operating in a small way, have been closed down for a period 
of nine months, signifying such distress in that community as 
can scarcely be imagined. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, knows that there has 
been distress in the zinc-mining industry and the lead-mining 
industry, and there are duties upon those metals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; if the Senator will pardon 
me, I intend to read from the Engineering and Mining Journal 
of January 21, 1922, something about the state of the mining 
industry in this country. A 

The future of the copper industry is influenced by many unmeasured 
factors, Certain world-wide tendencies are evident, but the effect of 
such tendencies in individual countries is obscure. A revival of the 
domestic industry— 

Which, of course, indicates that just now it is dead, or mori- 
bund— 
during the first half of 1922 is expected by some, but is mainly de- 
pendent upon general business revival here and in Europe. 

“And in Europe ”—the revival of the copper industry in this 
country depends upon the revival of business in Europe. 

I clipped from the paper a day or two ago a very gratifying 
little memorandum to the effect that the foreign demand for 
copper has shown some evidence of improving, as a consequence 
of which the price has gone up to 133 to 13% cents a pound. The 
revival of the industry depends upon the revival of the pur- 
chasing power of Europe, to which we annually send 60 per 
cent of the American product; and we propose now to put up 
a tariff wall so that Europe can not sell any of her goods to us 
so as to permit her to buy our copper. 

But it is not only the copper industry that is thus paralyzed, 
Mr. President. I read from the same yolume touching lead 
mining: 


Conditions during 1921 in the lead-mining 5 particularly in 
the stated States, were most discouraging. The selling price of the 


metal had returned to the pe level, but costs, certainly at the. 


beginning of the year, were still on the war level. 

Now, it is proposed to put a tariff upon one of the prime 
things that they must use in lead mining, an increase over the 
tariff prescribed by the present law, so as to increase further 
the costs of mining: 


Mining, milling, and smelting costs had more than doubled since 
1914; wages had increased in no districts less than 75 per cent, and 
in many operations over 100 per cent; efficiency had Arabed? ma- 
terials, supplies, and railroad freights had in general more than dou- 
bled, and on some roads quadrupled. Unless costs could be brought 
down, most of the ore in the United States would cease to be ore in the 
generally accepted sense, 

Zine mining is equally suffering: 


The year 1921 was most disastrous to the zine miners. The effects of 
the war produced a financial crisis which required a drastic curtail- 
ment of all expenditures and brought about a hand-to-mouth rate of 
expenditure extremely detrimental to the industry and to general pros- 
perity and well-being, which involves providing for future as well as 
present requirements, 


And gold mining: 


In the United States the decline in the production of gold continued 
throughout 1921. The small reduction in the cost of supplies and labor 
which took place during 1921 was not sufficient to warrant startin up 
many of those properties that were closed down during the peak of the 
rise in price. The 3 of gold in the Unit States has also 
been diminished by the closing down of the copper mines, from which a 
certain amount of gold was produced as a by-product. 

As I have stated upon the floor heretofore, the copper, mines 
in Butte are now down to a depth of nearly 1 mile, 3,600 to 4.000 
feet. The ore is all hoisted from a depth varying from 300 feet 
from the surface to 4,000 feet, the average depth being, I should 
say, about 2,000 feet. In other words, Mr. President, every 
mine that is operating upon an average uses continuously at 
least a mile of this wire rope, usually from 6 to 8 inches in 
width; and it is proposed now, in view of the depressed state of 
the industry, to make the miners pay for the wire rope they use 
40 per cent more than it could be purchased for from the foreign 
manufacturer, when the figures show that there is no occasion 
whatever for it. 

I can not understand how Senators can think of imposing 
these awful burdens upon the industries of the country in the 
interest of those who happen to be making wire rope. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has so often 
reiterated the statement that this bill compels the person who 
purchases wire rope to pay 40 per cent more than he would pay 
except for this bill that I think it is proper to call his attention 
to the fact that the Underwood-Simmons law provides for 30 
per cent. We propose to reduce this to 35 per cent, so that 
there would be a difference of only 5 per cent between the rate 
in this law and the rate in the Underwood law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I can not recall everything 
that is in the present law, but will the Senator call to my 
attention what provision in the present law provides for 30 per 
cent? My recollection is that the present law provides for a 
rate of 15 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the rate on the wire. We are now 
talking of the rope. That is what the Senator from Montana 
is speaking of. The act of 1913, paragraph 114, provided, “ wire 
rope, 30 per cent ad valorem.” : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The wire, however, is taxed 15 per cent, 
is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but the Senator from Montana was 
talking about wire rope, and the Senator from Montana is in- 
sisting that this bill will compel the Montana purchaser to pay 
40 per cent more for his wire rope. Assuming that every penny 
of a tariff added a penny to the final cost, he would simply pay 
5 per cent more than under the present law and not 40 per cent 
more, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Montana made no comparison between what the Montana pur- 
chaser would have to pay under this provision and what he 
would have to pay under the existing law. I insisted he Would 
have to pay 40 per cent more than he could get it for abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator put it a little broader 
than that, because he said we were compelling him to pay 40 
per cent more than we otherwise would compel him to pay. 
Does the Senator believe that it should be free? Does he think 
that we should have not even a penny of revenue duty upon it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The figures show that there is no 
revenue derived from it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. | If there is tio revenue whatever derived 
from it, I assume it is not injuring anyone particularly. I can 
not understand the position taken by the Senacor from North 
Carolina about everything in this paragraph. The conditions 
are practically the same, as shown by his figures, as they were 
in 1913. He says the importations are a bagatelle. They were 
a bagatelle at that time. They amounted to but very little, 
and yet he put a duty of 15 per cent upon this article. We 
propose a duty of 25 per cent on it. If you can excuse a duty 
of 15 per cent, you can equally excuse a duty of 25 per cent, 
unless you establish the fact that it will come in at 15 per cent 
but will not come in at 25 per cent. 
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Mr. ‘SIMMONS. Mr, President, I would like to ask the 
Senator this: IT à 15 per eent duty excluded importations, why 


is it necessary to raise that to a higher figure? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because it did nct exclude. I do not 
think importations will be excluded even with the higher duty. 
I think we will get substantially about the same proportion 
we got before, and that the difference in duty of 10 per cent will 
not affect it one way or the other. I believe there will still be 
a very slight importation, 

Let me explain. There is one item which has already been 
explained by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr, SPENCER]. One claims, the other 
admits, that the English wire is better than any wire produced 
in the United States for a particular purpose, and that there- 
fore they can obtain whatever price is necessary for them to 


continue in business in the United States. I will assume that 


that wire will-come in, and that it will be manufactured in the 
United States, and there will be a sale for the rope into which 
it goes, notwithstanding the fact that we have added 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty on the wire, because it is considered, at 
least by the purchasers, as superior to the American-made wire, 
and they have to pay a higher price, and they claim they are 
being held up for an excessive price. So I think it will be sold. 
Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to take either one side 
or the other, and say they all ought to be on the free list or 
that they ought to have some rate of duty imposed on them, 
and then the question would be only what rate of duty should 
be imposed. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am listening with very 
great interest to the Senator, but I can not follow his argument. 
He admits that the 15 per cent rate of duty under the present 
law practically allows no importations, and the Government 


gets no revenue from it, practically speaking. Then, because . 


that happens under a 15 per cent rate, the Senator justifies 
increasing that rate to 25 per cent on the ground that there 
probably will be about the same amount of importations. 

I want to say to the Senator, so far as my interest in the 
present law and my responsibilities for it are eoncerned, I 
made some mistakes, as every other man who has ever attempted 
to draft a tariff bill has made them, but I haye always been 
willing to admit my mistakes. I said the other night that in 
writing the present law my effort was not to be radical, and I 
am sure I can say the same of the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Simmons]. We were trying to be conservative in our 
reductions and we did greatly reduce the rates under the 
former Republican law in this schedule, but it is evident we 
did not reduce them enough, that we did not produce any com- 
petition. We practically produced no revenue, and if we had 
the writing of that bill again this rate on wire and wire rope 
would undoubtedly be reduced. The fact that it is exclusive 
under the 15 per cent rate the Senator takes as justification for 
making the rate 25 per cent. I must say I can not follow him 
in that line of reasoning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Perhaps the Senator can follow me in 
this line of reasoning. I can understand my own proposition 
and the reasons for it, and to me it is clear. 

If there is a certain kind of wire coming in which is used to 
make a certain kind of rope, which is considered of greater 
value than any other kind produced in the United States, it 
would probably be sold if it carried a 10 per cent higher daty 
than that which was fixed in the Underwood tariff law. I 
think I can understand that, even though the Senator is not 
able to follow me, as he says, along that line of reasoning. 
But let us take the matter we just had under consideration— 
insulated wire. In 1913 we imported only $4,448 worth. The 
Senator had ‘those figures before him when he fixed his rate of 
15 per cent ad valorem. It was a small amount, and I might 
reasonably ask him why he put a 15 per cent ad valorem rate 
upon an article the importations of which even then amounted 
to o $4,448. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can tell the Senator very readily, if 
he wants the information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rate under the Republican law, 
which was on the statute books at the time the present law was 
written, was 40 per cent, and we reduced it to 15 per cent, be- 
lieving that a reduction from 40 per cent to 15 per cent would 
produce some competition and some revenue. We reduced it 
to a third of the existing rate, but nine years’ time has run by 
and it has been demonstrated that reducing the rate from 40 
to 15 per cent did not bring in any importations, and therefore 
we ought to have reduced it to a lower figure. That is the 
reason. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me follow the Senator’s reasoning 
right along down to 1921, when the importations increased to 


the value of $193,864. If, therefore, the Senator finds that 
they are enormously increasing, at least in percentage, over 
what they were when the Underwood tariff law was enacted, 
then we should increase the rate, because we would get more 
revenue; and it ‘has imcreased to this amount very rapidly 
within the last year. s 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the increase amounts to nothing 
when considered in comparison with the great number of in- 
dustries, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true; but we have many an article 
on this list out of which we would not get $50,000. We will 
get $50,000 out of this, and we will need a great many sums of 
$50,000 to meet the appropriations which are to be made for 
next year. I think we are justified in raising the rate, and 
this amendment raises it only a small amount. I think we are 
justified in raising the rate 5 per cent ad valorem upon the 
rope which is produced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator overlooks the fact that 
for the $50,000 which he says we might get out of the imports 
on an industry which mounts way up into the many millions, he 
is enabling those who manufacture behind the tariff wall to 
make the American people pay ten, and it may be a hundred, 
times $50,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not assumed that there was a com- 
plete monopoly and that the American people are wholly in 
the hands of a monopoly. I believe there is competition in this 
line. Certainly there is some competition between the Missouri 
firm and the others here in the East which are manufacturing 
this rope, each one insisting that his is as good as the others’, 
at least, and where there is that competition I do not think 
we need fear that it will cease the moment we put this added 
5 per cent ad valorem on. 

The Senator’s reasoning is that 30 per cent ad valorem does 
not unjustly raise the price, but if we make it 35 per cent ad 
valorem, then we are adding 35 per cent to the cost of the entire 
product. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; the Senator can not put any reason- 
ing of that kind into my mouth, because I repudiate it. I said 
that although it is claimed that in the present law the rates 
contained in the former Republican law were greatly reduced, 
it was evident that we had not reduced them enough, and that 
if we had the opportunity now we would greatly reduce the 
rates in the present law. The Senator can not put any reason- 
ing in my mouth to the effect that I am justifying any rate in 
the present law, when conditions have proved that the rate is 
not justified, although it was an immense reduction from the 
rates of the former law. ` 

So that is no argument to me. If I were rewriting the bill 
I would probably reduce the rate very much lower or I would 
put the item on the free list, But because the committee thinks 
that, although the committee makes a tremendous reduction, we 
did not reduce it enough nine years ago, is no justification for 
the Senator’s present stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we have argued this 
matter long enough. I believe it will stand the 5 per cent 
higher duty than that fixed under the Underwood Tariff Act. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama if he feels now that the rates in the Under- 
wood-Simmons law were too high at the time that law was 
enacted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the Senator in a moment 
as soon as I can get the floor. I will take the floor if the Sen- 
ator has concluded. 

Mr. GOODING. I am through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of the rates were not too high and 
some of them were too high. I think many of the rates were 
too high, although we put pig iron and ore and coal on the free 
list, and reduced the taxes that were levied by the Payne- 
Aldrich law, the Republican law that was then on the statute 
books. In many cases we cut the Payne-Aldrich rates in half, 
and many times we cut them more than that. I think on most 
of the iron and steel products we did not cut them enough. 
Of course, I did not expect to work out the problem all at one 
time. I am free to say if we had a Democratic Government 
instead of a Republican Government, and if I were writing that 
law, I should certainly advocate that the rates which were 
written in the present law in the iron and steel schedule, at 
least in regard to a great percentage of the items, should be 
greatly reduced. There is no question about that. 

I am glad the Senator from Idaho asked the question, because 
it brings to my attention another paragraph in the bill just 
following the one under discussion, and I will call that to his 
attention. The Senator, being a consistent Republican, believing 
thoroughly in the doctrine of protection that prohibits, has sup- 
ported, as far as I have observed, every item in the bill, every 
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amendment proposed by his party. Right down the line he has 
stood for them. The Senator was advocating protection the 
other day for the farmers, justifying a protective tax of 20 cents 
a bushel on corn, Of course, it has never gone through my 
imtellect how the farmer will get any benefit from that tax of 
20 cents a bushel on corn when he ships corn all over the world 
and none comes in here. ; 

But I would like to call the Senator's attention now to what 
the present law is doing. I have no doubt the Senator from 
Idaho will gladly support the next paragraph when the time 
comes to vote on it. That is paragraph 317, which reads as 
follows: 

v special ided for, not larger than twen 
. tan eight ome-nundredths of 1 ine 
in diameter, of the kind commonly us for fencing purposes, galva- 
nized wire fencing composed of wires not larger than twenty one-hun- 
dredths and not smaller than eight one-hundredths of 1 inch in di- 
ameter; and all wire commonly used for baling hay or other com- 
modities, one-half of 1 cent per pound. $ 

That covers all the wire which was under the paragraph in 
the present law, except barbed wire. The committee very kindly 
left barbed wire on the free list. Everybody knows that barbed 
wire makes an immense roll. It is difficult to get it into a ship. 
The freight rates are intensely high and none comes in here 
even without any tariff on it. None could come in under any 
circumstances. The freight rates are high on this wire. 

Under the present law, as the Democratic Party wrote it nine 
years ago, all of the items with reference to this wire were on 
the free list. We could not put the rates any lower. This is 
wire that the farmer uses. In return for the benefit that the 
Senator from Idaho is to give the farmer in putting a protec- 
tive tariff tax on his corn, he is going to make the farmer pay 
one-half of 1 cent per pound on all the wire he uses. 

Let us analyze this just for a moment, so that the Senator 
and I can understand it. I admire the Senator’s consistency. 
He is rock-ribbed in his Republicanism and his protectionism, 
and I like to see a man stand for his own flag. But I want to 
draw the line so clearly that it shows the difference between 
the flags under which we stand. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to pass the compli- 
ment right back to the Senator from Alabama. I am a Re- 
publican protectionist; he is a Democratic free trader. We un- 
derstand one another very clearly and I like to discuss the 
principle of protection and free trade with the Senator from 
Alabama. He is always fair in his discussion, and always clear, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I thank the Senator for his compliment, 
and I take no offense at his calling me a free trader. I do not 
believe in levying taxes on the American people except for reve- 
nue. I do believe in a revenue tariff at the customhouse, but 
only for the purpose of revenue. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator to paragraph 317. 
There is no amendment in that paragraph, and we can not 
vote on it this afternoon. However, there will probably be a 
chance hereafter, and I want the Senator to think about it 
before he hands this burden to the American farmer in exchange 
for 20 cents a bushel on bis corn, 

The description of this paragraph in the Summary of Tariff 
Information reads as follows: 

Wire provided for in this paragraph is that used for fencing purposes 


and for baling hay and other commodities. The fencing wire is lim- 
ited to galvanized while the baling wire may or may not be gal- 
vanized, 


Barbed wire is on the free list. This is the farmer's wire, 
on which he has no tax now, It is now coming in free. It 
has free competition from the markets of the world if any 
would come in. 

As to production, I will refer only to one year. The produc- 
tion was large in 1914, and increased up to 1919. The produc- 
tion in 1919 amounted to 312,150 tons, of a value of $30,527,000. 
The imports for the year 1919 amounted to 42 tons, valued at 
$26,424. The imports amounted to less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent when the product was on the free list. The production in 
this country amounted to 312,150 tons, which, converted into 
pounds, would amount to 699,216,000 pounds. With a tax of one- 
half of 1 cent a pound, it would increase the cost of this wire 
to the farmers of America to the extent of $3,496,080. 

We exported this same wire in 1919 to the amount of $933,143, 
showing that with that wire on the free list, as against a produc- 
tion of 312,000 tous, only 42 tons were imported. Yet it is 
proposed in this paragraph to put on this wire, which is the 
farmers’ wire, a tax of one-half of 1 cent per pound, and, I 
suppose, for the purpose of evening up what he has been given 
on corn—20 cents per bushel. 

I see no reason for this tax. I see no reason why the com- 
mittee should put it on. It is not protection that is needed. 
There can be no purpose in putting it on except to let the man 
who makes the wire raise the price. There is no revenue to 


come from it, because at one-half of 1 cent per pound it would 
cost the people $3,500,000, and the only revenue we got out of 
the item in one of the years of largest importations, and they 
never were large, was $26,000. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate about the 
matter, but it is one of the items that I want my friend from 
Idaho, in his stalwart strength as a great protectionist in his 
party, to take to heart and see if he is going to add this tax 
to the farmers of America, even if he has been given a so- 
called protection of 20 cents a bushel on corn. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to say in reply to 
the statement of the Senator from Alabama that so far as the 
steel schedule is concerned, with the exception of wire and steel 
rails, there is a very great difference in the two schedules. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. If the Senator 

Mr. GOODING. Please wait until I get through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want the Senator to prove that state- 
ment, because he can not justify it, in my opinion, under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. When we take the increased cost of labor in 
this country, which is now 105 per cent higher than pre-war 
prices, and when we take the railroad rates into consideration, 
which are 53 per cent higher than the pre-war rates, even after 
the 10 per cent reduction was made in July, the Underwood 
rates on an average are higher than the rates proposed in the 
McCumber bill. Taking the whole bill through, one schedule 
with another, the rates are higher than the bill which we have 
under consideration, especially when we take into consideration 
the wages paid in Germany as compared with pre-war prices. 
That is all there is to it. 

The question of protection is the laboring man’s question. 
The labor is what enters largely into the cost of iron all the 
way through. Some place or other, in producing the iron ore, or 
the finished product in the factory, and all along the line, there 
is labor entering into it as an element. That is what it repre- 
sents. 5 

Here are some of the prices they are paying in Germany to- 
day as compared with what they paid prior to the war. 

The average wages for bakers in 1913 in Germany were $6.14 
a week, and the wages paid on December 31, 1921, were $2.52 
per week. The average wage paid to brewery workers in 1913 
was $7.73 a week, while the average on December 31, 1921, was 
$2.43 a week. The average wage paid to unskilled brewery 
workers in 1913 was $5.68 a week and on December 31, 1921, it 
was $2.39 a week. All down the list, Mr. President, we find 
that the workers in Germany to-day are being paid ahout one- 
third of the pre-war wage, while in this country the laborers 
are being paid wages 105 per cent higher. S 

In many of the schedules I do not think the rates in the 
pending bill are sufticiently high to protect us against German 
labor. Before the war half of all the labor in Germany was 
employed in getting ready for the Great War, building muni- 
tions for the war, building up a big army, building up a big 
navy. To-day they are all doing work in industrial plants. 
Germany can manufacture for the whole world along some lines, 
and unless we have protection to the extent of the difference 
in the cost of production in this country and in Germany, she 
will absorb a great many of our markets and there is no hope 
for us. There is no question about that. 

I have a paper roll over in my office, brought to me by a 
Mr. Clark, that I am going to exhibit here in the near future. 
The paper mills to-day are sending their designs to Germany 
and having them made over there out of copper. It is all hand 
work; that is, the roll itself is of wood, but the work in making 
the design is all done by hand and of copper. There is an in- 
dustry that is going to be destroyed. This bill gives it but 40 
per cent protection. It can not continue to exist without 100 
per cent protection. I am going to produce the figures; I am 
going to bring the roll here and show that the industry will be 
entirely lost to America unless it is given proper protection. 
If the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNbrrwoop] will simply 
consider the question of labor in foreign countries and the 
increased cost of production in America, and will take the law 
which bears his name and compare it with the McCumber bill, 
he will find that on the average the rates imposed in the Un- 
derwood law are very much the higher of the two, so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned 

Mr. UNDERWOOD ind Mr. ASHURST addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will- wait until the Senator from 
Idaho shall have concluded. as I wish to answer him. 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to interrupt until the 
Senator shall have coucluded his speech.- 


1922. 


Mr. GOODING, I have no intention of making a speech, but 
I am interested in keeping the great principle of protection and 
free trade clearly defined, and I think the Senator from Ala- 
bama has done that splendidly. 

There is not any question as to the relative position of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties to-day, The Senator from 
Alabama has goue further than to say that protection is uncon- 
stitutional; he has stated that, in his judgment, it is morally 
wrong. That is the issue that we are going to fight out in the 
coming campaign and not the question of rates. The Republi- 
cans can defend every rate in this bill, in my judgment, but it 
is the question of principle the American people must decide; 
whether we shall have’ free trade or protection. 

The Senator from Alabama has told us when he undertook the 
revision of the Payne-Aldrich law that he found the duties im- 
posed therein very high; that they were on stilts, and he put a 
jackscrew under them and commenced to let them down; but he 
says that in the Underwood law the duties were not made low 
enough, and if the Democrats could frame that bill over again 
they would have made the rates of duty even lower. That is the 
question which confronts the American people. I think the 
duties are too low in the Underwood law, and had it not been 

for the outbreak and duration of the World War, God only 
knows what might have happened to American industries. 

I am glad to have the principle defined and the position of 
the Democratic Party stated by its great leader—I am more 
interested in that than I am in the question of rates—so that 
we may go before the American people and fight out the issue. 
If they want free trade, they may have it, and that is what 
the policy championed by the Senator from Alabama means, and 
is absolutely nothing else and nothing less than that, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, speaking personally and 
for nobody but myself, I am delighted to meet the issue pro- 
posed by the Senator from Idaho. The Senator first stated 
that I defined the proposition which he has presented as being 
immoral. Well, I do not say that every Republican bill is im- 
moral, but I do say, and I have always believed, that the prin- 
ciple is immoral of using the power of the Government through 
the instrumentality of taxation to take dollars out of one man’s 
pocket and put them into the pocket of another, und especially 
when that other may be a great monopoly. Many people may 
not agree with me, but I regard that proposition not as the-im- 
morality that sends a man to jail or the immorality that makes 
him a leper among his fellow men, but it is that immorality 
that stamps the mark of greed upon his conscience; it is that 
immorality that puts into men’s souls the desire to grind down 
other men for their own advantage. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Alabama absolutely, that any tariff bill whieh makes the 
rich man richer and the poor man poorer would be a crime 
and is a crime. Any tariff bill that would give the American 
manufacturer a complete monopoly, in my opinion, is a mis- 
take. The point I am making is that the pending bill only 
makes allowance for the honest difference between the cost of 
production between this country and foreign countries, and in 
many cases is not even that much, if the price of labor in 
America and the price of labor in foreign countries be fairly 
considered. 

Furthermore, I want now to say to the Senator—and if he 
will investigate the facts he will find that I am correct, though 
he and I have disagreed about it before—that something like 
80.000,000 American people who are living in the great cities 
may be reached by water transportation from foreign coun- 
tries, and may be clothed and also fed, if you please—I do not 
say that that is now being done, but it may be done—by our 
foreign competitors under freight rates very much cheaper 
than the farmers of America pay when they send their freight 
over the lines of railroads which are manned by the most ex- 
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The whole history of tariff legislation has demonstrated that 
many men have grown inordinately rich because their business 
had been protected by a tariff such as is now proposed. 

I am glad, however, that the Senator from Idaho agrees 
with me that when that happens it is immoral; and it is bound 
to happen under legislation that prohibits imports. That is 
what I am pointing out right now. Of this very article which 
is under consideration there are no imports which can come 
in now, and the Committee on Finance have put the rate higher 
for that purpose. 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator from Alabama says that 
any protection is morally wrong and unconstitutional. The 
Senator belongs to the school which advocates that doctrine. 
That is the principle that we are going to discuss in the coming 
campaign, and which should be discussed here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator from Idaho can not put 
me in the record wrong. I was one of the men who wrote the 
present Jaw. 

In collaboration with my associates I helped to levy taxes at 
the customhouse which would yield revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and I endeavored to levy those taxes in such a way that 
imports could come into this country at least to a reasonable 
degree and afford competition in order to hold down prices. I 
made some mistakes: awhile ago I admitted a mistake which 
was made in connection with the paragraph now under con- 
sideration. The rate was reduced from 40 per cent in the old 
law to 15 per cent, hoping to abolish a prohibitive rate and 
reduce the tax to a point where it would be a revenue rate and 
allow some competition to come in, but I did not make the rate 
low enough. I intended to do it, and yet those in charge of this 
bill now are turning around and putting the rate at 35 per cent. 
Although the Senator from Idaho winds up his statement by 
Saying that the rates in the present law, which he calls the 
Underwood law, are too low and says that I would lower them 
still further, yet in the beginning of his speech he said on 
account of the difference in prices and labor tosts between this 
country and foreign countries the duties in the present law, 
the so-called Underwood law, at the time it was framed were 
higher than they will be under the McCumber bill. 

Mr. GOODING. That is according to the cost of production. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, The respective scules of wages are going 
to apply equally, whatever they may be, under both bills; these 
bills are not going to change the scale of wages. There is going 
to be the same scale of wages under the McCumber bill that 
there is under the present law. Under the present law the bill 
which was prepared when I was chairman of the committee iu 
the House and the distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simons] was chairman of the committee in the Senate, 
under our joint efforts the wages, as the Senator knows, have 
not decreased, and yet if the Senator will take the items of this 
bill in almost every case he will find there is an increase over 
the present rates, and in many cases they are doubled, and some 
cases trebled, in the tax that is levied at the customhouse. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the difference between the 
Senator and myself is that he is not willing to take the wage 
scale into consideration, where I believe it must be taken into 
consideration. I believe that there is an honest difference 
between the cost of production in this country and the cost of 
production in every other country on earth, and American 
standards can not be maintained without a protective tariff, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator asserts that. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator desires to destroy the Ameri- 
can standards, just let him reduce the rates below the level of 
protection, and there will be no question as to what. will 
happen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator asserts that, and he has 
asserted it many times. I have continually contended 

Mr. GOODING. That is an honest difference between the 


pensive labor in the world and on which freight rates are of | Senator from Alabama and myself, 


necessity high. That is the situation. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
avoids the issue between us, 

Mr. GOODING. No. In order that the Senator may not mis- 


understand me, I repeat that I agree with bim thoroughly that | 


any tariff bill that will make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer is a crime. No Republican advocates that. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad the Senator admits that 


much; but when he advocates exclusive rates, levied so as to pro- | 


tect the American production, he advocates a policy which 
enables the manufacturer to stand behind that protective wall 
and charge higher prices to the American people than he would 
charge if such rates did not exist. If that is not through Gov- 
ernment instrumentality taking the money out of one man's 
pocket and putting it into another’s, I do not know what it is. 


LXII— 402 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but if the Senator will allow 
me to proceed 

Mr. GOODING. And there is not the least feeling about it, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever; but I merely wish the 
Senator to let me proceed until I can explain to him this ques- 
tion of the difference in wage rates. I know the Senator thinks 
there is a great wage difference as to every item in this bill, 
and therefore the duty on every item should be increased and 
additional taxes levied on the American people. In some com- 
modities there is a difference in the wage scales, but when it 
comes down to the iron and steel products the wages do not 
count, The difference in the cost of wages is infinitesimal, 
because they are machine-made articles. The real cost is in the 
investment in the machinery, in the organization of the plant. 
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In those items where there is a real difference in wage costs 
between the foreign articles and the American article in the 
iron and steel schedule the articles are left on the free list. 
The man who delves in the coal mine or the man who 
delves in the iron mine must work with the brawn of his arms, 
and in such industries a cheaper wage may be registered in pro- 


duction, The Senator may say that I assisted in putting coal 
and iron ore on the free list when I supported the present law, 
and that the present law carries them on the free list; but now 
the Republicans come along and leave that class of labor on the 
free list. When, however, it comes to the pig-iron furnace, with 
its automatic hoists where the work is all practically done by 
machinery, where the difference in cost between this country 
and abroad does not amount to 50 cents a ton, it is proposed 
to put a tax of $1.25 a ton on the product. In the case of 
the wire products which we have been discussing, they are 
largely the result of machinery with only a few men here and 
there to guide the wire as it comes through the machine rolls; 
it actually comes out of the billets, is rolled into wire, and is 
wound up by machinery, with only a few guards here and there 
to direct its course, so that the labor cost is infinitesimal, and 
the increased efficiency of our American mills and their ma- 
chinery more than wipes out any difference in labor costs; it 
amounts to nothing; and yet on the pretense of helping labor it 
is proposed to take these articles off the free list and impose 
on them a tax of one-half cent a pound. 

That tax is put there for something or for nothing. In the 
best year it produced only $26,000. If it registered on the prod- 
uct, it would amount to $3,500,000. I can not see any reason 
why you put it here if it was not that you intended that the 
farmers of America should pay it, and they certainly are not 
going to pay it to the Government. It is to be paid to the manu- 
facturers of this class of wire, who prospered as they never 
prospered before under a law that carried this product on the 
free list, and I say that is typical of all articles of this kind 
in the iron and steel schedule, and there are other schedules 
that we will come to before we finish this bill. The clothes 
that go on the farmer’s back, the tools of his industry, he has to 
pay for under this idea of levying a protective tariff, and in 
return you give him a tax of 20 cents a bushel on corn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee is having its 
daily sessions. Of course, it can not have very long ones be- 
fore 11 o’clock in the morning. It undoubtedly will from time 
to time make modifications even in its own amendments. Pos- 
sibly some rates will be raised, probably more lowered. Un- 
doubtedly when we get through with the committee amend- 
ments we will take up other amendments which we may sug- 
gest from time to time. The only point I desire to make now 
is that I wish we could hold to these amendments, at least, and 
dispose of those; and when we come to the bill in general, then 
amendments will be offered, some possibly by the committee, 
many more undoubtedly by those who oppose the measure, and 
then we will argue over again the same questions that we are 
now discussing. 

I only pause long enough to say this with reference to the 
general observation made by the Senator from Alabama. 

It is true that conditions have not become so normal that we 
are receiving the imports from foreign countries that we may 
reasonably expect in the future, and we have to take that into 
consideration; and if we take our principal competitor and find 
that the wages of labor have gone down to practically one-third 
of what they were in 1914, while in this country they have 
gone up to 100 per cent higher, or twice as much as they were 
before, we can see then that that would spread the difference 
six times; and if we say that in 1914 American labor was $3 a 
day and German labor was $1 a day, that would be a difference 
of $2, or twice as much, and that would be multiplied to six 
times as much to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. If there is that much 
difference, and it is liable to remain very nearly that, we will 
have to take that into consideration in fixing rates of duty 
which we think will be reasonably protective when conditions 
become more normal, and our competitor is producing as much 
as he can produce, and is entering our field for the profit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the Senator will allow me just 
one minute, that is a beautiful theory that he has advanced. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I am not making that the sole differ- 
ence by any means. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me there, 
though he is advancing a beautiful theory 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not beautiful; it is an ugly theory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But there is no justification in the fact. 
I know this business, and I know that although the wages went 


up in war times they are coming back now, and have nearly 
reached the level that they were before the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the foreign countries? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In this country. There has been a 
downward trend of wages every hour since the war came on, 
and they are approximating now what they were before the 
war. On the other hand, the wages in foreign countries like 
Germany, where they went to the bottom, are advancing, as the 
reports show, every day. If the Senator has been reading 
recent trade journals he knows, as I know, that the general 
trend of wages in Germany has greatly increased, the cost of: 
living there is increasing, and the cost to American tourists is 
going up there. The papers have been full of it, and so the 
fact is just exactly the reverse of what the Senator bases his 
argument on. Of course the Senator and I could never agree 
on a tariff bill, because we differ so much in principle, 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; but we ought to agree upon the facts 
and the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no question about the facts, 
because I know. I know in the furnace business that we shut 
down for a year, and I know that until there was a readjust- 
ment of wages we could not operate at all, and that now we are 
coming back, and I know that in this industry the wages have 
gone back down, down, and I know, on the other hand, if you can 
believe the trade journals, that the wages in Germany are going 
up, up from what they were a year ago, when the Senator says 
ep were some importations coming in here, but I want to say 

s: 

The Senator intimates that there is no use in our discussing 
these problems, because his committee may lower the rates. I 
am glad to know that; but, of course, all I can debate and all 
I can consider is what you present to the Senate now. You 
may come in here with amendments and cut down these un- 
justifiable rates. I hope you will. I hope the light is dawning 
on the other side of the Chamber; but, until it does dawn, I am 
justified in criticizing the bill as you present it to the Senate, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I say that at least the 
Senator and I ought to agree upon well-established facts. It 
seems that we do not agree upon the wage scale of our com- 
petitors as compared with our own. I do not think the wages 
have gone down in Germany; I agree that the wages have gone 
up as measured by the mark; but the mark has gone down, and 
measured in American dollars wages have not increased to any 
material extent. The mark has gone down and gone down 
enormously. I do not know whether it has struck the bottom 
yet or not. It has gone so low that there is only one way out 
of it, and that is repudiation finally, and undoubtedly that will 
be the result. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. In our own country the 
skilled labor is more than 105 per cent higher than it was be- 
fore the war. The highest skilled labor is more than 175 per 
cent higher than it was before the war. I can not speak for 
the Senator’s particular mills down there. He may be getting 
down close to a pre-war basis, and when I speak of the skilled 
labor I am speaking of it in general, and I will admit that 
possibly Iabor constitutes a less proportion of the cost of pro- 
duction in the iron and steel industry than in any other in- 
dustry. Still it is important when there is that immense spread 
between them, 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will just let me answer 
the question 

nae PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I will yield first to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and then to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, of course, 
there may be one great skilled workman who handles a great 
piece of machinery whose wages have gone up; but if the Sen- 
ator will take the comparison of the wage scale in the iron 
and steel industry he will find that just what I say is true, that 
in the aggregate—and that is what counts here; it is the aggre- 
gate, because it is the aggregate that makes up the cost of the 
material—it has been dropping ever since the war. I know that 
to be a fact, and you can take any trade journal and you will 
find that it is a fact. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator mean to tell me that it 
dropped in 1920? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that it has been dropping ever 
since the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then from 1918 right down each year it 
has been lower? I think the Senator is mistaken. I think he 
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will find that the peak of high wages was reached in 1920, and 
not at the close of the war. , 7 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For about 9 or 10 months after the war 
we continued to have abnormal times, and of course wages did 
not drop until after that time; but from the time that was 
reached wages in the iron and steel industry have been going 
down, and it is due to that adjustment that the plants have been 
able to go back to work. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield now to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, my information in regard to 
the average wages in this country being 105 per cent above 
pre-war prices was secured from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on Monday morning of this week. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Buf that is the average of all. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the average increase. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say the skilled labor has not gone down 
in proportion to the unskilled labor. ‘ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from North Dakota a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator give us figures showing 
what the cost of labor is in the manufacture of wire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not the particular cost of labor; no. I 
know generally that the labor in the foreign country has de- 
creased a certain percentage, while other labor has gone up a 
certain percentage. Therefore, if we are going on the protective 
theory we would have to have a greater protection, other things 
being equal, than we would have to have under a condition in 
which the wages more nearly approach each other. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator, in the manu- 
facture of a thousand dollars’ worth of wire in this country, 
what is the labor item cost? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can go back to the testimony, perhaps, 
and pick it ont for the Senator, but I think that is almost a 
waste of time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I Will say to the Senator that the census 
figures give exactly what thé costs are. 

Mr. McCUMBER.,. I will get them from the testimony. but 
I do not care about taking up the time now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to read 
these figures to him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will take one. The Senator has asked 
me a question, and I will take Mr. Campbell's testimony : 

I have figured the cost on every product that we manufacture, from 
the ore mine and the coal mine and the limestone quarry. including 
transportation, to the finished product. I can give you the items. 
You take, for instance, barbed wire, which is one of the things that is 
on the free list. Galvanized barbed wire carries a labor cost from mine 
to the finished product alone of 839.33, which is the highest labor cost, 
with one exception, of any product that we manufacture, and we manu- 
facture a large line. 

I have given it upon that alone. I do not care about running 
over all of the items, because we are drifting from the particu- 
lar matter on which I want a vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I want to be specific at 
this point. The official figures of the census for 1919 give the 
total expenditure for labor of the wire manufacturers at $32,- 
000,000. The total product which was made by the use of the 
$32,000,000 spent for labor was $162,000,000. So the labor 
amounted to 20 per cent. In spite of the fact that the labor 
cost in the manufacture of wire, as shown by the official figures 
of the American census, amounts to only 20 per cent, you are 
imposing a duty upon wire of 25 per cent, which would reim- 
burse the manufacturer of wire, not for the difference in the 
cost of American labor and labor abroad, but would reimburse 
him for the total cost to him for labor, and 5 per cent besides. 

Mr. McOUMBER,. Mr. President, labor is not the only item 
in the cost to the manufacturer that has increased. The labor 
which produces the ore, the labor which produces the iron, the 
labor which produces the steel, the labor which produces the 
wire have all raised in the same percentage and necessarily 
increased to that extent the cost of the raw product. 

But I want to call attention to the fact that it is now a quarter 
of 5 o'clock. Most Senators like to get away about 5 o'clock 
on Saturday evening, and last Saturday I consented to take a 
recess very much earlier than that; but we have practically 
done nothing to-day. We have had votes on only one or two 
items. I was greatly encouraged yesterday by the progress we 
made, and I hope we can get a few votes upon this matter before 
we recess to-day. I do not want to hold the Senate in session 
any longer than is necessary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
will accuse me of delaying, but I want to call attention to one 
or two features of the history of the manufacture of Insulated 
wire in the United States, which is exactly the item we are 
considering. 


Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of 1909 the tariff tax 
levied upon this wire was 40 per cent, and when the Democratic 
majority amended that tariff it reduced it to 15 per cent, a very 
radical reduction. That reduction was met with the prediction 
that it was going to ruin the insulated-wire business in the 
United States. What are the cold facts? 

In 1910 the total manufacture of insulated wire in the United 
States, was in round figures, $51,000,000, One year after the pas- 
sage of the Underwood-Simmons bill the production had in- 
creased to $69,000,000 in the United States, notwithstanding the 
reduction of the tariff from 40 per cent down to 15 per cent. 
We have already heard this afternoon that in the nine years the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law, with the 15 per cent duty on 
insulated wire, has been in effect the production in this country 
has increased from $69,000,000 to $130,000,000 a year. That 
ought to be pretty good proof, even to a high-tariff Republican, 
that this industry could exist and prosper and grow and develop 
under a 15 per cent tariff. But that is not all. 

The figures as to the imports during that time are worth con- 
sidering. We hear a great deal of talk about the difference in 
the cost of manufacture here and abroad, but “ the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” The proof of whether or not this wire 
can be manufactured abroad and sold in the United States to 
the destruction of the American industry, or to the injury of 
the American industry, under a 15 per cent tariff is to be found 
in the records of imports during the last nine years. What 
were they? 

The first year following the passage of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law, in which the reduction was made from 40 per cent to 
15 per cent, the imports of this wire were $31,000. That does 
not sound as though it was a great destruction. In 1915 the im- 
ports amounted to $43,000. In 1916 they amounted to $10,000. 
In 1917 they amounted to $8,000. In 1918 they amounted to 
$28,000. In 1919 they amounted to $49,000. I have not the 
record of the imports for the year 1921, but they have not sub- 
stantially increased. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sraarons] gave them as not very large. 

Let us see what has happened to the exports. Have we an 
export trade in this product on which vou are seeking to put 
a 35 per cent rate? We have. We are selling this product in 
competition with all the world. In 1918 we exported $5,600,000 
worth. 

In 1919 we exported $8,800,000 worth. In 1920 we exported 
$7,600,000 worth. I have not the figures of the exports for 
1921; but these figures show definitely and conclusively that 
we are able to manufacture this insulated wire and supply 
the American market with it, practically to the exclusion of 
competition, for the competition is negligible. The imports 
amount to less than $400 a day and the exports amount to 
$25,000 a day. 

I bring the figures down to a daily record, because they are 
more striking than if I give the larger figures for the year. 
We are not only supplying the American market but we are 
exporting $25,000 worth of this product a day and importing 
the negligible quantity of $400 worth a day. 

Why put a 35 per cent tariff at this time on that article 
under those circumstances? We have the proof in the figures, 
We have the proof that we can manufacture in this country in 
competition with the world. We have the proof that we can 
actually manufacture and ship the product to other countries 
and compete with the world, yet you are proposing to increase 
the existing tariff from 15 per cent to 35 per cent. 

What is this wire? In the first place, let me say that it is 
not a luxury, and you are not imposing a tariff for the purpose 
of getting revenue. You are imposing a tariff so as to give an 
opportunity to the American manufacturers, confined to a few 
great concerns, to raise the price. 

What is this Insulated wire commonly used for in the United 
States? We use it in every building that is built nowadays, 
practically. It is used in the construction. It is used in the 
wires which convey the electric current in response to the push 
buttons all over our buildings. It is used for the insulated 
electric-light wires in all our buildings. It is used for insu- 
lated telephone wires. Thousands of people in every city use it. 
It is used for every imaginable purpose, wherever wires are 
brought into use in a building. It is used in millions of our 
automobiles all the time, and you are attempting to impose a 
35 per cent tax on it for the very obvious purpose of increasing 
the cost of it to the American people. You are doing that in the 
face of the fact that the present consumption is something like 
$130,000,000 worth a year. j 

If there is any man who can defend the imposition of a tax 
like that on a necessary article, used by all classes, used in all 
buildings which are constructed from time to time. used in tele- 
phone and telegraph communication—if there is any man 
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who can justify such an increase when there is no danger from 


destructive competition, I wish he would state his reasons 
definitely. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 60, line 15, I move to 


strike out 40“ and to insert in lieu thereof “35.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
the committee proposed 40 per cent, and now it moves to make 
the rate “35” instead of “40,” and the vote is upon agreeing 
to that amendment to the amendment. Then we will vote upon 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 60, line 15, strike out 
“40” and insert in lieu thereof “85,” so as to read: 

r telephone, and other wires and cables composed of iron, 
st or other metal (except gold, silver, or platinum), covered with or 
composed in part of cotton, ute, silk, enamel, lacquer, —.— SP pa 
compound, or other material, with or without metal coverin; 

cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs upon 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. PEPPER] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Montana [Mr. MYERS] 


and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (whem his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
have a pair for the day with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Mosrs] and vote yea.” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as heretofore announced, I vote “nay.” 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Inas- 


much as I have been unable to secure a transfer, I am not at 
liberty to vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Transferring my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], I vote yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
notice that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myxrs] to whom I 
transferred my pair, has entered the Chamber. Being unable 
to obtain another transfer, I must withdraw my vote. If privi- 
leged to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wiis] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMNELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—82. 
Brandegee 2 McKinley Poindexter 
Bursum Harreld M Smoot 
Cortis a. Wash, Kanin — ee 
11 a ewberry Ti 
Eikin * Kendrick Nicholson Sutherland 
Ernst Ladd die Townsend 
France age Wadsworth 
Gooding McCormick Phipps arren 
NAYS—22. 
Ashurst G Myers Smith 
Broussard Harris Overman Underwood 
Capper Heflin ttman Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Hitchcock 1 Watson, 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Dial Poll Simmons 


Ball Frelinghuysen New Stanfield 

Borah orbeck Stanley 

Calder Harrison Norris Swanson 

ohnson wen Trammell 

Colt Keyes Pepper Walsh, Mass. 

Crow ng Pomerene Watson, Ind. 

Culb Lenroot Rawson eller 

du Pont McCumber illiams 
McKeliar Robinson Willis 

Fernald McNary Shields 

er oses 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The ‘Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In paragraph 316, page 60, line 
16, the committee proposes to strike out “80” and insert 40,” 
so as to read: 

Wire rope and wire strand, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numerals “40” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numerals ‘ 35.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken I desire to say just a few words in addition to what I 
have heretofore said. I call attention to the fact that wire rope 
is extensively used in the mining industry in this country. 
Every mine operated on any scale whatever must be supplied 
with an abundance of wire rope. If the mines are deep the 
quantity is something enormous. 

Attention is called to the fact that the production in this 
country is stupendous, while the imports are practically neg- 
ligible, and yet it is proposed to put upon wire rope, a necessity 
of the mining industry, now suffering a condition of depression 
that has hardly been known heretofore in the history of the 
country, a duty to the extent of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Let me give the Senate a few facts with reference to the mat- 
ter. There is produced in this country wire rope to the extent 
of $13,500,000. Let me add that it is, of course, used extensively 
also in the construction of ships, and we are all interested in 
relieving ship construction from any unnecessary burdens. It is 
also used in logging operations. 

There was manufactured in this country in 1914, $13,500,000 
worth of this product, and the production continues to increase. 
Now let me call attention to the imports: In 1909 the imports 
amounted to $67,057 ; in 1913, $109,000; in 1916, $48,000; in 1917, 
$38,000; in 1918, $24,383; and in 1919, 820,064. 

Not only is our production enormous and our imports are 
altogether negligible, but we export this commodity in great 
quantities. I read from information furnished us by the 
Tariff Commission on this subject, as follows: 

The manufacture of wire rope falls under two classifications in the 
census—wire and wirework. In the former class are establishments 
which draw their own wire, whether from rods which they purchase 
or which they manufacture. In 1909 such establishments made 45,303 
tons of iron and steel wire rape, valued at 25 683,771. Establishments 


classed under wirework—i. e., which bou wire—manufactured 


aporna valued at $5,406,923, The to rr was thus valued 
at $12,090,694. 


In 1914 the wire mills produced 52,785 tons, valued at $7,973 Wane 
and establishments cl as wirework a product of $5,462,786. 
total value was thus $13,436, $23, an increase of 11 per cent over 1908" 
It will be observed that the production continues, notwith- 
standing the reduction in the rates imposed by the present law. 
Now I wish to read what is said about competitive conditions 
and tariff questions: 


American conditions have turned the attention of the year ee ger er 
— Se the production of a high-quality rope, which may be subjected to 
tment, to an extent which has not been true of the British 
8 or the German. The Hazard Manufacturing Co. said, 


=e There about 40 E English bout 6 Ger 
ere are ou abou! man ro 

aree Four or five of the plist and none of the 5 

88.“ 

Here is a case in which we need not be frightened about 
the competition in Germany. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may we not have order in the 
Chamber? There is a great deal of confusion here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. We are very anxious to hear what the Sena- 
tor from Montana is saying in order that we may make rapid 
progress in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Georgia is unkind. I do not think that the framers of the bill 
should be required to listen. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read further: 
There are about 40 English and about 6 German rope manufacturers, 


erman, are first class. 
For purpose of importation, on the English need be consid as the 


is very conservative and where sheaves are large, spee 
is in favor of the rope; 


ingly high standard of zop to meet our exactin 
of forcign rope has never been equal to the best American product, an 
it is well known to anyone who has dipped into the export trade that 
English and German “export quality” is far inferior to their own 
domestic grade and is simply made to ge 

On the export market the American rope has a reputation for relia- 
bility superior to the British or the German. These markets lie in the 
regions where logging, mining, and construction are being on, as 
is often the case in new countries. Prior to the war the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany were the chief competitors in these new 
fields, particularly in South America and Africa. In South America, 
Great Britain and Germany held the bulk of the trade. Of the imports 
of wire rope into Central y epiek 66 per cent comes from the United 
States; of that into Mexico, 80 per cent. The United States also ex- 
ports into Canada in competition with Canadian and British rope over 
a 323 pee cent duty, while the British rope is dutiable at only 223 
per cent, 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Gooprne] earnestly declared here a few minutes ago that the 
contest in this Chamber at this time and before the country 
will be between the policy of protection on the one hand and 
free trade on the other. I respectfully differ. The wisdom of 
the policy of protection—even of high protection—may be con- 
ceded for the purpose of the argument; but how are you going 
to defend this particular rate? 

Mr. President, it is perfectly well understood that the Re- 
publican Party is wedded to the policy of protection; this bill 
has met their approval and is a protective policy bill. The 
validity of it must be discussed upon that basis; that is, the 
basis upon which I am canvassing this rate. If the Senator 
from Idaho should go before the people in the next campaign, 
as he suggests, and canvass before them the question of the 
wisdom of the policy of protection as against free trade or 
tariff for revenue only, it is quite likely that some one in the 
audience would say, “ Yes; I am a protective tariff man myself; 
but what do you say on the theory of protection, Senator 
Gooptne, about this duty on wire rope, which is utilized 
largely in your State by the miners there?” : 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield, 

Mr. GOODENG. So far as the question of protection is con- 
cerned, because wire rope is used in the mines, or by whom it 
is used, does not make any difference to me. I have been 
diseussing the principle of protection to American labor; that 
wes my thought all the way through. 

I have discussed what the Senator from Alabama has had to 
say about the Underwood rates being too high, and his state- 
ment that had he been making the rates at the present time he 
would reduce them still more. That is what I was discussing. 
I insist that the difference between the two parties is one of 
free trade and protection and it can not be camouflaged in any 
way at all. The issue has been clearly brought here by the 
leader of the Democratic Party and we are going to meet the 
Democrats on that issue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The comments of the Senator of 
Idaho were made in response to an interrogation directed to 
him by the Senator from Alabama as to how he justified the 
particular tariff on galvanized wire, and he proceeded to argue 
the wisdom of protection as against free trade, and I am asking 
how, on the theory of protection, he justifies this particular 
rate upon wire rope. I resume reading from the Tariff Infor- 
mation Survey: 

The war has brought about the substitution of domestic for foreign 
wire, which seems a permanent one. 

Reference has been made, Mr. President, to the difference in 
the cost of wages in Germany and in this country. Of course, 
wages often constitute a very large element in the cost of the 
production of any article, but it does not by any means follow 
that a foreign country can compete with us in the production 
of every article because wages there are lower than in our 
country. Germany does not seem to be able to get into the 
wire-rope market at all, notwithstanding the low rate of wages 
in that country. She is a negligible factor in the matter of the 
manufacture of wire rope, and always has been. 

Of course everybody knows that the country having the 
lowest wages has likewise the lowest efficiency of labor. I was 
in Haiti two years ago and I learned that the rate of wages 
there was 30 cents a day; but no one would undertake to con- 


tend that Haiti can compete with this country in the production 
of anything except it be sugar; and it can not compete with 
Cuba in the production of sugar, where wages at the time of 
which I speak were $2.50 a day, as against 30 cents a day in 
Haiti, and laborers were going from Haiti at the time by the 
hundreds to Cuba to work in the sugar fields. The argument 
that seems to be entirely conclusive and satisfactory to gentle- 
men upon the difference in the rate of wages here and in Ger- 
many is for the consumption of people who do not think on 
these matters. 

The war has brought about the substitution of domestic for foreign 
wire, which seems a permanent one. The important consideration to- 
e e of tg Gig e , Season” 
on foreign wire. z e 

Mr. President, there is not anything to be said in favor of 
this 05 and it ought not to be imposed upon industry of this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by substituting the numeral “15” for the numeral 


-“ 40,” and upon that I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in doubt with 
regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mon- 
tana being in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that the Senator from 
Montana may have a yote upon his amendment, I withdraw my 
amendment and allow the Senator to offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah has been agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why is there any doubt as to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana being in 
order? The committee amendment has been amended; that 
is settled; but the committee amendment is still open for further 
amendment. It can not be held because one amendment is 
offered and has been agreed to that no other amendment may 
be proposed. An amendment in the third degree may not be 
offered, but as it now stands the committee amendment fixes 
a rate of 35 per cent. Of course, that is the committee amend- 
ment as it stands now, and that is subject to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed to 
the amendment fixing the rate at 35 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood that the question was on 
the committee amendment as amended, which proposes to fix 
the rate at 35 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the question. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that amendment is still open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
the committee proposes to amend the House provision by fixing 
the rate at 40 per cent; the Senator from Utah moved to 
amend the committee amendment by fixing it at 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a moment. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not be permitted to move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah because that would be 
in the third degree. Under those circumstances, I would not 
be permitted to submit any amendment at all; in other words, 
apparently the parliamentary situation is such that unless my 
motion is now in order we must take the figure offered by the 
Senator from Utah or take nothing. It does not seem to me 
that can be right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was within the power of 
the Senate to vote down the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah, but it did not do so; the Senate agreed to the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah to the committee amendment; and, 
while the Chair is willing to be advised in regard to the matter, 
it seems to the Chair that that vote will have to be reconsidered, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the committee amendment been adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment 
has not been adopted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How does the committee amendment now 
read? I will ask to have it stated by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment 
has been amended, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I asked whether the committee amendment 
had been adopted, and the Chair said it had not been adopted. 
I should like to have the committee amendment stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment 
has not been adopted. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I ask to have the committee amendment 
stated as it now stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping Crerk. As agreed upon, in line 16, page 60, the 
committee amendment is to strike out “30” and insert “35.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask the Chair to have the Secretary state 
the committee amendment as it now reads, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no committee 
amendment—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. The committee amendment, then, has not 
been voted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the 
situation as it is understood by the Chair. The House text 
provided for a duty of 80 per cent; the committee reported in 
favor of a duty of 40 per cent 

Mr WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Chair will 
pardon me, it occurs to me that under any circumstances this 
motion is in order, and I move to substitute for the committee 
amendment the numeral 15.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. That presents the same situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me conclude my parliamentary inquiry. 
I am listening to the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair intended to answer 


the inquiry, but was interrupted by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know, and I am awaiting the answer of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
moved to amend the proposed committee amendment by sub- 
stituting “35 per cent” for the “40 per cent” rate proposed 
by the committee. Thereupon there was a vote, and the Senate 
agreed to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah 
to the committee amendment. That is the present parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I ask that the Secretary be required 
to state the committee amendment as it read originally? 

The Reaprng CLERK. On page 60, line 16, strike out “30” 
and insert “ 40.” ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, may I ask how the committee amend- 
ment reads at the present time? 

The Reaptne CLERK. Strike out “30” and insert “ 40.“ 

Mr. PITTMAN, I am sure that the reading clerk is in 
error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that 
the proposed committee amendment has been disagreed to in 
substance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have made a parliamentary 
inquiry. The reading clerk is evidently wrong under the state- 
ment of the Chair. I want to know what I am voting on; I 
want to know if I am voting now on a 40 per cent rate or a 
35 per cent rate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would depend upon 
how the Chair rules upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana. i 

Mr. PITTMAN. The amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is to make the rate 15 per cent. The Senator from Utah 
has offered an amendment to make the rate 35 per cent instead 
of 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That has been agreed to. Therefore does it 
not read now 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it does. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Clerk says it reads 40 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah that the 
duty shall be 85 per cent. That is the present situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not understand which is right. Origi- 
nally the Chair put the question, Will the Senate agree to the 
committee amendment, which provides for a rate of 40 per cent? 
Then the Senator from Utah arose, as he had a right to do, I 
assume, and offered an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, His amendment to the committee amendment was 
adopted. Therefore is not the question now on the adoption of 
the committee amendment as amended? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so stated more 
than once, ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, of course, it is the committee amend- 
ment as amended. Do we have to vote either “yea” or “nay” 
on that? Are we not at liberty 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know of 
any other way to vote except yea” or “ nay.” r 

Mr. PITTMAN. Are we not at liberty to amend the com- 
mittee amendment after it has been once amended? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now, unless 
the amendment of the Senator from Montana is received—about 
which the Chair is in doubt—upon agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended, 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true, Now, I propound this parlia- 
mentary inquiry: In agreeing to the committee amendment as 
amended are we limited to voting “yea” or “nay,” or are we 
at liberty to amend the committee amendment as amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is precisely the question 
presented by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana, and upon which the Chair has not yet ruled. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was simply asking for the ruling, Mr. 
President. That is the purpose for which I rose. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the Chair rules 
on the question I should like to say a word. 

As the bill stands, the committee has recommended that the 
House text be amended. An amendment was proposed to the 
rate proposed by the Senate committee in their amendment, and 
that amendment proposed has been agreed to. It seems to me 
that simply substitutes by the action of the Senate a rate in 
place of the one recommended by the committee, so that the 
report of the committee stands according to the reduced rate to 
which the Senate agreed; and that seems to me to be open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that it is not now a committee amendment; it is a Senate 
amendment, and it has been agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It has not been agreed to by the Senate. 
The pending question is, Will the Senate agree to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. As amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When a committee amendment is 
amended by a vote of the Senate, it still stands as a committee 
recommendation, does it not, subject to amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up until the time the Senate voted on it; and 
then, when the Senate voted on it, it agreed to it. If it wants 
to vote that amendment down now, the Senate can vote it down, 
if it is not satisfied with the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know it can. The Senator may be 
right; of course, I do not speak ex cathedra about it; but if the 
Senator is right we are confronted with the proposition that 
if a Republican Senator who only wants to scale a very little 
the rate reported by the committee gets action on his amend- 
ment, no discussion can be had upon a further reduction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from 
Connecticut one thing that the Senate has voted upon. It 
voted that it would fix the rate at 35 per cent. Now, it can 
not vote that it will fix it at something other than 35 per cent 
unless we reconsider the vote by which we fixed the rate at 35 
per cent. Of course, it can amend that amendment in any 
other respect; but, having fixed the rate at 35 per cent by a 
vote of the Senate, we can not now change it and make it an- 
other rate without a reconsideration. But, Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Montana wants a vote upon his amendment, 
I will ask that the vote by which 35 per cent was agreed to 
may be reconsidered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on that I wish to be heard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We can do that by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; there is a principle involved, and I do 
not want a precedent set that will always plague us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to be heard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this question runs to the 
vitals of this and every other bill. 

The error into which esteemed Senators are falling is this: 
They recall that an amendment in the third degree is not in 
order, That is true; but after an amendment has been 
amended other amendments are in order. I would be petrified 
with painful surprise and astonishment if Senators who have 
presided over legislative bodies, for example, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] or the Senator from the State of 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], were to rise here and say that 
the one who got the floor first and secured the adoption of an 
amendment to an amendment would foreclose every other Sen- 
ator from offering further amendments. The Senate should ad- 
journ sine die if such a ruling as that could stand. Bear in 
mind that parliamentary rules are made for the minority and 
not the majority. One of the most learned men who ever sat 
in that chair, John J. Ingalls, a crisp, partisan, parliamentary 
officer, held over and over again that these rules are for the pro- 
tection of the minority; that majorities can take care of them- 
selves, 
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Mr. President, you are a man of considerable experience in 
public affairs, you are a strict party man—of that I make no 
complaint—but I believe you are a fair man, and I know that 
you do not want to stain the annals of the Senate with such 
a ridiculous decision, the effect of which would be to say that 
whoever jumped up first and secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment to an amendment precluded other Senators from further 
tendering amendments to the provision. Of course, an amend- 
ment to an amendment to an amendment would be in the third 
degree, but that is not the case here. The question simply is, 
May an amendment be offered to a provision that has once been 
amended? Since when did we adopt a rule which in effect 
would be to say that but one amendment can ever be made in 
the Senate to an amended proposal? 

The parliamentary status, with perfect respect to you, Mr. 
President, is as follows: 

The committee reported this bill with amendments, and a 
committee amendment occupies precisely the same status as 
does every other amendment. The committee amendment has 
no higher right, no other privilege, and no preference over any 
other amendment. By unanimous consent we permitted the 
committee amendments to be considered first, and that required 
unanimous consent. That is the only privilege the committee 
amendments possess, and that privilege was acquired by unani- 
mous consent. So, when the question is on the committee amend- 
ment, the committee has the right, every Senator has the right, 
to perfect or to offer other amendments before the provision is 
finally adopted. The Senato: from Utah [Mr. Suoor! had the 
right—he exercised the right of offering an amendment. He 
offered an amendment to a pending amendment which we call 
by courtesy a committee amendment. Does that mean, sir, that 
every other Senator is denied the right to offer further amend- 
ments? 

My learned friend from Massachusetts, the senior Senator 
‘from that State [Mr. Longe], does me the honor to give his at- 
tention to what I now say, and if you should ask him, he would 
openly say, Mr. President, the parliamentary rule is that an 
amended amendment is still open to further amendment.” Ask 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. Ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprecer]. Ask any Senator 
who ever presided three hours over a legislative body, and he 
will tell you that no Senator by jumping up aud securing the 
adoption of an amendment to an amendment can preclude other 
Senators from offering other amendments. 

So Mr. President, I object to the request made by my friend 
from North Dakota. This principle is too vital to be jockeyed 
away. Such a precedent if rigidly followed would strike down 
the very thing for which parliamentary rules are set up, namely, 
to give each a chance to perfect the bill, and you would spike 
the noblest battery that ever thundered in behaif of parliamen- 
tary law. 

The amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] 
is in order. It is not an amendment in the third degree, He 
is offering an amendment to the committee amendment, which 
has already been amended. 

I have heard this fallacious doctrine or rule once before on 
the floor of the Senate, and I heard it from none other than the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], that, forsooth, 
because an amendment has been amended, it could be amended 
no further. 

If that be true, then when the Senate adopted the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], why should the Pre- 
siding Officer put the question again? One might sit at the 
feet of the Senator from Utah and learn wisdom in fiscal 
affairs or in statecraft; but the Senator from Utah can lead us 
into a deeper and more tangled wildwood than any man in this 
Chamber when it comes to parliamentary law, and I say this 
with great respect; and I know that if the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts be fair, he will say I am right. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has been recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. I think this discussion, on which I can restrain 
my feelings 

Mr. ASHURST. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. LODGE. I say, on which I can restrain my feelings. 

Mr. ASHURST. As on every other subject. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not excited about it. I think this dis- 
cussion arises from a slight confusion with a well-known prin- 
ciple of parliamentary law. If, for instance, we have a bill be- 
fore us, and we move to strike out and insert, and that motion 
is lost, a motion to insert something else can be made; but 
when the body has once agreed upon a form of words by strik- 


ing out and inserting—I take it that is the easiest example— 
then, at that stage, that form of words to which the body has 
agreed is not subject to amendment. 

In this case the body has reached no final agreement on the 
form of words. It is still dealing with an amendment. If the 
body had agreed to 35 per cent, it would not be open to amend- 
ment; but the body has not agreed to 35 per cent. It has only 
agreed to substitute it in preference to 40 per cent. The final 
vote is still ahead of us. The body has not finally agreed on 
35 per cent; and therefore, this being an amendment, and no 
final agreement on the form of words having been reached, it 
seems to me that it is open to further amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether it is open to an amendment now to strike out “35” 
and insert something else, after we have voted in “35”? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then we can keep on voting as long as 
we please on a question of a mere figure. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly true. The fact that it is a 
mere figure does not alter the fact as to the form of words. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
North Dakota contend that we have yoted in “35”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; we have not. We have voted “35” 
into the committee amendment. We have not adopted the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. No; exactly, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, we can vote the committee amend- 
ment up or down; but we have voted in favor of “35,” and we 
can not now change the 35 to “25” or “15” or anything 
else unless we vote down the committee amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in very grave 
doubt with regard to the matter, and desires to say one word 
only before making a ruling. 

If the amendment of the Senator from Montana is received 
and voted upon, assume that it is adopted. Then another 
Senator can again move that the rate be made 35 per cent, 
and that is adopted, and so on, ad infinitum; and it seemed 
to the Chair that it presented an almost impossible parlia- 
mentary situation. In view, however, of the difference of opin- 
ion which has developed with regard to the matter, the Chair 
will hold that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana is in order, and the question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana to the amendment of 
the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
the Junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] and vote 

nay. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. I am paired with that Senator for 
the day. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] and allow my vote to stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the result of the vote 
is announced, the Chair desires to say that it had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the precedents upon the question raised by 
the amendment just voted upon. Having examined the prece- 
dents, the Chair desires to say that its ruling must not be taken 
as a precedent. because the rulings have been the other way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When the vote is announced, I shall make 
a parliamentary inquiry, but I want to have the vote an- 


n . 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Ashurst Heflin Overman Smith 
Gerry K Stick Ransdell eee 
endrie e 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Wa Mont. 
Harrison Nicholson Simmons Williams 
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NATS— 30. 

Brandegee Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Bursum Hale McLean Spencer 
Capper Harreld Nelson Sterlin 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Kellogg Oddie Wadsworth 
Dillingham Poindexter Warren 
Elkins McCormick Rawson 
France McCumber Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—46. 
Ball Fernald Moses Shields 
Borah Fletcher Myers Stanfield 
Broussard Frelinghuysen New Stanley 
Caider Glass orbeck Swanson 
Cameron Hitchcock Norris ell 
Caraway Johnson Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Keyes Page Watson, 
Crow Kin Pepper Watson, Ind 
Culberson Lad Phipps eller 
du Pont Lenroot Pomerene Willis 
Edge McKellar Reed 
Ernst McNary Robinson 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Montana to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate now having 
voted affirmatively to fix the rate at 35 per cent ad valorem, 
and then having voted negatively that it would not change that 
35 per cent rate, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it in order for me now to move to make the rate 40 per cent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that such a motion would not be in order. The question now is 
upon agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, I wish to offer an amendment 
and get the ruling of the Chair. I move to strike out “35 per 
cent ad valorem” and to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent per 
10,000 pounds.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the Senate having voted upon the rate, it can not vote 
again upon it. I understand that this is the same amend- 
ment 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not dealing at all with the ad valorem 
rate. I am dealing with an entirely different method, which I 
ask to have substituted for the House rate. If it were on a 35 
per cent or a 15 per cent rate, it would be a different question. 
I am now asking that the Senate, instead of substituting 35 
per cent for the House provision, substitute a specific duty for 
it. Is there any way by which I can obtain a yote on that 
proposal? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I make the point of order that the Senate 
having voted that the rate should be 35 per cent ad valorem, 
and then again having voted that it would not change that rate, 
it is not now in order to make another kind of a motion to 
change it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, from that ruling I respact- 
fully appeal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair, and the Senator from 
North Dakota moves 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is to be no argument, I will with- 
draw my motion to lay the appeal on the table, and we can 
vote directly on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, í 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called), 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANIEY] to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], I vote 
“« yea,” g 4 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my*pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 


Making 


my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] to the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pures], 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] being absent, I withhold my vote, 
The roll call resulted—yeas 26, nays 17, as follows: 


Š YEAS—26. 

ursum Gooding McLean cer 
Capper Hale Newberry Sterling 
Curtis Harreld Nicholson Sutherland 
Dillingham Kellogg Oddie Townsend 
Elkins McCormick Poindexter Warren 
Ernst McCumber Rawson 
France McKinley Smoot 

NAYS—17. 
Ashurst Harrison Pittman Wadsworth 
Brandegee Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Gerry 3 La Follette Simmons 
Harris Lodge Underwood 
NOT VOTING—53. 
Ball Frelinghuysen Nelson Smith 
Borah Glass ew Stanfield 
Broussard Hitchcock Norbeck Stanley 
Calder Johnson Norris Swanson 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Overman Trammell 
Caraway Kendrick wen Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Keyes Page Watson, Ga. 
Crow King Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Culberson Ladd Phipps Weller 
Cummins Pomerene Williams 
du Pont McKellar eed Willis 
ge MeNary Robinson 

Fernald oses Shields 
Fletcher Myers Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 26 and the nays are 17. Less than a quorum having voted, 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Hale McLean immons 
Brandegee Harreld Newberry Smith 
Bursum Harris Nicholson Smoot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. die Spencer 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Phipps stone 3 
urtis Kello Pittman Sutherland 
Dial La Follette Poindexter Underwood 
Dillingham Lodge Ransdell Wadsworth 
Ernst MeCormick Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
France McCumber Sheppard Warren 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. R 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. WII Haus, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. Nonnzck, Mr. HARRISON, and 
Mr. Goopine entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

RECESS, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess in 
accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 12 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, May 29, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, May 27, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Look down upon us our heavenly Father while we breathe 
the chant of immortal love, saying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty. O inspire us by Thy nature that we may with con- 
fidence repose our trust in Thee. Help us to be constantly 
mindful that the basis of all worthy achievement is in un- 
swerving fidelity to the accepted sanctities of public and private 
life. Remember the avenues of our country through which we 
are endeavoring to spread the knowledge of the truth and the 
spirit of good will. Bless our households and all their conse- 
crated loves and hopes. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


1922. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


_A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 32, 60, and 61 to the bill (H. R. 9859) making ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1928, and for other purposes; that the Senate 
had disagreed to the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58 to said bill; 
that the Senate further insisted upon its amendments numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 17 to said bill, had asked a 
further conference with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Moses, Mr. WALSH of Massa- 
epg and Mr. Broussarp as conferees on the part of the 

enate. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] to act as Speaker pro tempore 
at the exercises to-morrow. 


DEDICATION OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has been requested to state for 
the information of the House something in relation to the Lin- 
coln memorial services on Tuesday. An invitation was sent to 
each Member. The Chair is informed that some Members have 
misunderstood the invitation. The tickets requested by Mem- 
bers have been sent to them. Only the Representatives them- 
selves can use the tickets indorsed in red For Representative,” 
for the Members are expected to be seated in a body by them- 
selves. A representative of the Sergeant at Arms’ office will be 
there to identify Members, Each Member has two tickets for 
his family, and then he has four others for friends, which are 
also for exceedingly good seats. Members who have not already 
received tickets can now procure them by applying at the Ser- 
geant at Arms’ office. The Members are requested to meet at the 
circle at the foot of Twenty-third Street, near the monument, 
at 2.20 p. m. Parking space for automobiles is arranged there. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Will not the gentleman withhold that for 
a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp remarks I made on the bill H. R. 10159, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, on the 12th of May the 
President of the United States sent to the Congress a com- 
munication from the Alien Property Custodian, and it took 
the form of Senate Document 189, Sixty-seventh Congress. 
The Speaker pro tempore made reference of it to the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. It seems after consideration that 
perhaps it was not properly referred. It should have gone to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which 
committee has been referred right along all matters bearing on 
the department of the Alien Property Custodian. As chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee I have con- 
sulted the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VorsTeap], chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, in respect of the motion 
which I propose to make for the rereference, and he concurs 
and approves. I have also consulted the Spewker pro tempore, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and he has 
authorized me to say, in his absence, that he also concurs and 
approves. So if no one desires to say anything on my proposed 
request, I will make that motion. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman should ask unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be rereferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the matter be rereferred from the 
Committee on the Judiciary to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, Members are persistently in- 
quiring of our committee and also of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in respect of the various features connected with the 
administration of the custodian’s office. It is a matter requir- 
ing a great deal of labor for the Alien Property Custodian to 


make answer and many times he fails to convey the desired 
information to inquiring Members of the House and the Senate. 
I have the manuscript of a speech made by the Hon. Thomas 
W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, on Januaty 14, 1922, 
which covers nearly all the queries which he reports are com- 
monly made of him. In order to relieve the work of the de- 
partment and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and to facilitate the office work of Members of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent to have published in the 
Recorp the document I have referred to. There is no politics 
in it; it is a businesslike statement in respect of the various 
queries which have been made from time to time in relation to 
the work of the custodian’s department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Reserving the right to object, would the 
gentleman have it printed in small type? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the usual term is 8-point type, and 
I include that in my request. 

Mr. MONDELL. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman thought of the pro- 
priety of printing it as a House document? 

Mr. GARNER. It ought to be made a House document. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has it occurred to the gentleman that it 
would be more convenient for Members for reference? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; it is my idea that it would be much 
more convenient. It would save the Members a lot of writing. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then each Member could have a copy and 
refer to it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It would also be of service to the Alien 
Property Custodian’s Department, and if there is no objection, 
I accept that suggestion and make my request that it be printed 
as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the document referred to be printed 
as a House document. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 
question. Has the gentleman or any other person from his 
committee in view any legislation for the winding up of the 
business of the Alien Property Custodian and the return’ of 
alien property to those who may be entitled to receive it? 
When is the Alien Property Custodian’s office to be demobilized, 
so to speak, and when are the questions involved to be settled? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Texas 
will permit me to reply as an individual, I would say that as 
to the matter of thought being given to the subject of legis- 
lation along that line, I can assure him that there is altogether 
too much thought for the happiness of the chairman of the 
committee, but it does not seem to get anywhere definitely, 
The matter is being brought up by a thousand and one different 
people, who approach the general subject from many angles. 
That is about all the answer that I can give to the gentleman; 
and as to when it is going to be wound up, I would have to refer 
to some one better informed than I. I really do not know. 
We are trying to work out some plan which will be reasonably, 
comprehensive and be in the nature, if possible, of blanket leg- 
islation covering as many points as possible, which are being 
contested. There are innumerable points of view, and each 
one seems to stumble up against some sharp edge somewhere. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do any of the plans now before 
the gentleman’s committee or in the minds of the committee 
contemplate the satisfaction of American claims out of any 
of this property, or do they contemplate simply a return of the 
property to the original owners? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would not feel justified in answering that, 
not because there is any particular secret involved, but the 
matter is too chaotic for me to separate out that particular 
feature, although I think it is a pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I saw in the press sometime ago 
a statement that the State Department was carrying on informal” 
parleys with Germany with reference to arriving at a treaty 
later on which would adjust this alien property matter and the 
American claims in connection with it. Does the gentleman 
know anything about that? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have no official knowledge and no per- 
sonal knowledge other than what I have read in the news- 


paper. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention to an article which I read in this morning’s New 
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York World, which discusses an important alien property trans- 
action and apparently subjects it to pretty severe criticism. 
The correspondent finds occasion to refer to the ubiquitous 
Attorney General in that connection. I do not undertake to say 
what the merits of that particular transaction are, but there 
is certainly a prevalent opinion that Congress ought to legislate 
and not postpone the matter any longer. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That seems to be a pretty general idea in 
respect to all legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Sonth Dakota rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to 
object to the gentleman’s request, does he not think there ought 
to be a rather real investigation made of the chemical founda- 
tion sale and the Bosch magneto matter, among other of these 
iniquitous transactions that occurred several years ago in the 
office ef the Alien Property Custodian before the business of 
that office is wound up? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Does the gentleman want me to answer the 
question or is he satisfied with having asked it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I recognize the fact that 
the gentleman does not want to answer the question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman recognizes, as he does in 
many other respects, something that does not exist. I am 

very willing te answer if I am accorded the time and it is ger- 
mane and the House desires ine to do so, but if the House does 
not I do not propose to waste any time that might be properly 
given to something real. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman be given 15 minutes in 
which to discuss the chemical foundation sale and the Bosch 
magneto sale. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, this is no time in which to 
discuss alleged frauds in a former administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman frem Massachusetts that the matter to which he refers 
be printed as a House document? : 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are there not some articles written or matters of opinion given 
out by the Attorney General in regard to the Alien Property 
Custodian, and would it not be wise also te embody them in this 
document? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman is asking something I know 
nothing about. I would rather confine my request to the things 
of which I have some knowledge. This is merely a statement 
of conditions and facts which would help us in our corre- 
spondence. It is not an argument one way or the other, while 
the matter to which the gentleman referred, as he can see, 
might become a very long drawn-out matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to print this document as a 
House document? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. j 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Upon what subject? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Touching the services of my colleague, 
Judge Tyson, in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave given me to 
extend my remarks I desire te publish a statement showing 
something of the services in Congress of my friend and col- 
league, Hon. Joux R. Tyson, of Alabama. 


ANSWERING SENATOR PENROSE. 
1. The first matter of great moment, especially to the people 
of the South, in which Judge Tyson took part was to write an 
article showing that the bill introduced in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, fathered by the late Senator Penrose, of that 
State, attempting to require that equal privileges in hotels, 
cafés, restaurants, educational institutions, and amusement 
places be accorded to the Negro on equa! terms with the whites, 
was unconstitutional, resulting in the defeat of the bill in the 

senate of that State after being passed by the house. 

WORK ON CENSUS COMMITTEZ, 

2. As a member of the Census Committee of the House, Rep- 
resentative Tyson was appointed on a ttee of three, 
the other two members being Republicans, to make a report de- 
fining the jurisdiction of the committee with respect to a reduc- 
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tion of representation of the Southern States in the House be- 
cause of an alleged denial to the Negro of the right to vote. 
The subcommittee reported, in substance, that the basis of 
representation in the House under the Constitution is that of 
population, and that a denial to the Negro of a right to vote 
under the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion could only be considered by Congress upon the introduction 
of a bill or reselution for an investigation having reference to 
a particular election in a specified State. The report was 
adopted unanimously by the committee. 

8. As a member of the Census Committee he led the fight to 
a successful conclusion not to report a bill apportioning the 
number of Representatives in the House under the census taken 
in 1920, thus preventing a loss in representation in the House 
to Mississippi and Louisiana and defeating an increase in 
the Republican membership. 

PEACE RESOLUTION, 


4. He yoted fer and advocated on the floor of the House the 
adoption of the peace resolution declaring that peace exists be- 
tween Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the United States. As 
noted in the Literary Digest, July 16, 1921, he contended “ that 
cotton sales would be improved.” In other words, he contended 
that upon the adoption of the resolution the markets in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary for cotton would, in a large meas- 
ure, be reestablished, and this has come to pass. 

TARIFF BILL. 

5. He opposed and spoke against the Fordney tariff bill. In 
his speech he asserted, among other things, that it taxed 
practically every necessity of life and carried a tax of $50 per 
ton on potash, a necessary ingredient of fertilizers, used by the 


-| farmers of Alabama, enhancing the cost of fertilizers, where 


potash is a component part, of at least $10 per ton. 
REVENUE BILL. 


6. He voted against this bill because he regarded it as the 
most vicious piece of legislation ever offered to be enacted by 
any legislative body. He asserted that its manifest purpose is 
to relieve the wealthy individual and corporations as far as 
possible from taxation and impose it upon the less fortunate. 
In other words, roughly estimating, 75 per cent of the corpora- 
tions of this country will have to pay an increased tax, while 
the remainder of them are accorded a substantial reduction. 
Individuals who have an income of $66,000 per year or more 
will pay proportionately less income tax than the individual 
who has a lesser income. He advocated the repeal of the so- 
called nuisance taxes. 

RAILROAD FUNDING BILL. 


7. He opposed the passage of this bill because he believed 
and stated that it involved simply a scheme to permit the rail- 
roads of the country to filch the Treasury of the United States 
under the guise of a loan which would never be repaid and 
because of his opposition to a donation of the people’s money. 
He insisted that on an accounting, instead of the Government 
being indebted to the railroad companies, the railroad com- 
panies, as the result ef United States administration of them, 
are indebted to the Government $300,000,000. Notwithstanding 
it was vehemently urged that unless the bill was passed at 
once—Anugust 22, 1921—many of the railroads of the country 
would go into the hands of a receiver, and although the bill has 
not yet been passed by the Senate no important line of railroad 
has yet gone into the hands of a receiver. Their earnings are 
greater than they have ever been in the history of the country, 
in face of a gradual reduction in freight rates. 


REFUNDING FOREIGN DEBT. 


8. He voted against this bill because he entertained the view 


| that it is the initial step leading to the final forgiving of all for- 


eign debts, in order that the national bankers may collect some 
five billions of dollars due them by the foreign debtor countries. 


ANTILYNCHING BILL. 


9. This bill is the product ef the demand of the northern 
Negro and seeks to punish sheriffs and other executive officers 
who fail or neglect to protect the life of any person put te death 
by a mob composed of three or more persons, and to impose 
a penalty on the county in which the death occurs of $10,000, 
recoverable for the use of the family of the deceased, and also 
punishes those who participate in the mob violence. He voted 
against this bill and made one of the ablest speeches that was 
made against it, demonstrating its unconstitutionality. As noted 
in the Washington Star of May 24, 1922, Senator BORAH, a 

chairman of the subeommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, has joined with Senators OVERMAN 
and Ssirtps, Democratie members of that committee, in agree- 
ing with Representative Tyson that the bill is unconstitutional. 
These gentfemen compose a majority of the subcommittee. 
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AUTHORIZING COOPERATIVE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

10. He voted for this bill, which permits farmers of the coun- 

try to organize cooperative associations and corporations, with- 

out paying in any capital, to market farm products, the purpose 

being to enable farmers to dispense with, if possible, the cost 

of their products being handled by the middleman and to facili- 
tate their dealing directly with the consumer. 

IMMIGRATION. 

11. He voted for the bill which restricts immigration into 
this country. 

SWEET BILL ESTABLISHING VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

12. He voted for this bill, which facilitates the adjusting of 
compensation and hospitalization of the disabled war veterans, 
BILL AMENDING FARM LOAN ACT. 

13. He voted for the two bills which provide for additional 

credit to the owners of farm lands. 
GOOD ROADS BILL. 

14. He voted for this bill, which provides aid for the States 
in the construction of rural post roads. It also contains a pro- 
vision that any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of 
the act may have three years after the adjournment of the first 
regular session of the State legislature from and after the ap- 
proval of the act to provide State funds each year at least 
equal to the amount apportioned for such year by the Federal 
Government. a 

AMENDING WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT, 

15. He voted for the “bill to amend the War Finance Cor- 
poration act to provide relief for producers of and dealers in 
agricultural products.” That act provides for loans and fixes 
the rate of interest to be charged for the money loaned. Loans 
may be made for agricultural purposes, including the breeding, 
raising, fattening, and marketing of live stock, as well as upon 
cotton, corn, oats, wheat, and like farm produce. 

APPROPRIATION FOR MILITARY AND NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES. 

16. He voted for this bill, which increases the personnel and 
pay of the National Guard. 

TO AMEND FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

17. This bill amended section 10 of the Federal reserve act 
by increasing the Federal Reserve Board to eight members and 
providing for a représentative of agriculture on that board. He 


voted for this bill. 
MATERNITY BILL. 


18. He voted for this bill, expressing the view that care of 
mothers and infants is more important to the Nation than that 
og animal life. 


Men are what their mothers make them. (Emerson.) 
The future destiny of the child is always the work of the mother. 
(Napoleon.) - 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 

19. He voted for and was an advocate of the passage of this 
bill. Alabama furnished approximately 100,000 men in the 
military and naval forces in the World War. Under the bill 
the Alabama ex-service men will receive approximately $20,- 
000,000 which will be spent in that State, more than is con- 
tributed by the taxpayers of that State to the National Gov- 
ernment. He abhors that the fate of the veterans of the World 
War should be as that expressed in the lines of Southern 
in Loyal Brothers“: 


Dost thou not know the fate of soldiers? 

They're but ambition's tools, to cut a way 

To her unlawful ends; and when they’re worn, 
Hack'd, hewn with constant service, thrown aside, 
To rust in peace and rot in hospitals. 


COMPENSATION, HOSPITALIZATION, AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

20. Representative Tyson has energetically and vigorously 
assisted several hundred disabled World War veterans in se- 
curing compensation, vocational training, and hospitalization. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

21. He has mailed to his constituents many valuable Govern- 
ment publications. 

FORD’S OFFER FOR MUSCLE SHOALS. 

22. Mr. Ford. on July 8, 1921, executed his proposal to the 
Government for the Muscle Shoals property, which was trans- 
mitted shortly thereafter to the Secretary of War. As soon as 
it was made public Representative Tyson became a strong ad- 
vocate of its acceptance by Congress and has done as much 
as any Member of Congress to arouse public sentiment in fayor 
of its acceptance. He says of the proposal: 

An impetus and a 3 of interest in water power develop- 
ment throughout the country is the result of the Ford offer for Muscle 
Shoals, which will be of incalculable value to the entire Nation. His 


offer has-developed a realization of the enormous value of the Ten- 
nessee River for transportation and hydroelectric purposes, It has 


pointed the way for cheaper fertilizer, cheaper transportation, and 
cheaper power for indus l enterprises. It has awakened in Con- 
pe an appreciation of the illimitable potentialities of the Tennessee 

iver, of other undevelo water powers, and of their inestimable 
value to the people of country. 


[From the Montgomery Advertiser, June 9, 1921.) 
Democrats or South WIN SIGNAL VICTORY—QUESTION OF REAPPOR- 


5 OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS SETTLED FoR TIMB 
BING. 


(Advertiser Bureau, Washington, D. C. By Jesse S. Cottrell.) 


Southern Democrats on the Census Committee of the House haye won 
a signal victory and settled during the life of this Congress the ques- 
tion of reapportionment of Representatives in Congress, which — 
have ca a reduction of the representation from the South. Led y 
Representative TINKHAM, of Massachusetts, and a small coterie of 
eastern Republicans, a movement has been gaining headway during the 
pent Republican ascendancy to cut down the representation from the 

uth in retaliation for the alleged denial of the votes of the negroes. 
Eastern negroes and their Republican advocates have insisted that all 
negroes in the South are not permitted to vote and that Congress 
should take cognizance of the fact. Various bills bearing on the ques- 
tion were invariably referred to the Committee on the Census. In this 
committee the question arose as to just how far the committee could 
go, which incidentally brought the activities of this committee into 
prominence in so far as it was handling these bills. 

Led by Representative Jonn R. Tyson, of Alabama, a former chief 
geure of the supreme court of his State, and Representative J. E. 

NKIN, of Mississippi, a movement was started in the committee for 
a decision to define the jurisdiction of the committee in handling re- 
apportionment matters. Judge Tyson was the Democratic member of 
a subcommittee which has reported to the full committee. The entire 
committee has in turn gone on record adopting the subcommittee’s 
report, to the effect that the clause of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution providing for a reduction in representation on account 
of a denial of a right to vote at any election can only be brought 
before Congress by the introduction of a bill or resolution for an in- 
se og with reference to a particular election in a specific State 
or States. 


[From the Birmingham Age-Herald, Sunday, April 8, 1921.] 


Tyson Raps Boss Pgnkosze, WHO, Dippy To Hor Vorss, FICORA- 
TIVELY Kisses Necro. 


(By Washington bureau of the Age-Herald, 500 Davidson Building.) 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—(Special.)—-At last there comes a man to 
Washington with sufficient temerity to beard the lion in his den. 

As a result Senator Penrose, the Republican boss, whose procedure 
has been characterized by arrogance and contempt for conventional 
opinion, must reckon with Judge Joux R. Tyson, of Montgomery, who, 
on April 11, will take the oath of office as a Representative from 
Alabama. 

In a statement issued to-day Judge Tyson not only proves fallacious 
the legal argument of Senator Penrose that the Negro is entitled to 
public entertainment and education on a basis of equality with the 
white man but denounces as an absurdity the afterthought of the 
Senator that, despite his views, he does not believe in social equality. 


PENROSE EFFUSIVE. 


Se days ago Senator Penrose, in most fulsome language, welcomed 
Sage he Negro celebrities on the occasion of their visit to Washington. 
n the course of his g h he declared that the Negro must be ac- 
corded equal privileges in hotels, cafés, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, and places of amusement, and that such rights must be sus- 
tained by legislation providing heavy penalties for their denial. 

Judge TYSON ints out that the Constitution does not require a 
proprietor to entertain anyone who would be offensive to his other 

ests, and adds that the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania bas held on 
wo grounds the justice of a company in providing separate street car 
compartments for the races, the two grounds being the right that the 
company had in its property and the public interests, 


TYSON TO G. O. P. BOSS, 


2 Judge Tyson to Senator Penrose: 
“To permit negroes to be educated at white schools would neces- 
sarily bring about social intermixture, resulting in amalgamation, which 
is contrary to the law of races. Social equality can not be established, 
enforced, or maintained by legislation. È 

“The statement that Senator Penrose does not stand for social equal- 
ity in face of the fact that he advocates establishing conditions by 
penal statutes which would enforce the intermingling of races, bringing 
about a contact necessarily 8 of social associations, and, there- 
fore, equality, is an absurdity.” * 

Judge Tyson is a former chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Alabama. 


LETTER OF HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, OF TENNESSEE, RANKING DEMOCRAT 
ON HOUSE COMMITTRE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1982. 
Hon. JoHN R. Tyson, M. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dran Jung: I wish to Ipro my appreciation of your great 
speech in opposition to the so-called Dyer antilynching bill which ap- 
pears in to-day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It is a magnificent consti- 
tutional argument—one of the very ablest of the many good speeches 
which were made in the course of the debate. In my judgment, you 
have clearly demonstrated the eset Ne of the measure, and 
for this lasting public service you are entitled to the thanks of your 
constituents and the entire country. There is no question but that if 
this unwise and improper measure should pass the Senate and become 
a law your s h will serve a great purpose in demonstrating its un- 
constitutionality in the courts of the country. May I say that, coming 
from the same section that you do, I have been highly gratified to hear 
similar comments from Members on both sides of the Chamber? You 
have more than justified your reputation as one of the great lawyers 
of this Con 8. 
With dig personat regards, 1 am, 
Sincerely yours, Josera W. BYRNS. 


LETTER OF HON, J. B. ASWELL, OF LOUISIANA, OP THR COMMITTER ON 
AGRICULTURE. 


s WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1923, 
Hon. Joun R. Tyson, M. C 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Juden: I am writing to express to you my very t appre- 
ciation of 8 as a member of the Census Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Having been for several years a member of that committee, I am per- 
sonally familiar with the Jetalis of its work and with your forceful 
part in it. 

At the beginning of this Congress I retired from that committee to 
become a member St the Committee on Agriculture, when you became a 
member of the Census Committee. 

When the n leaders proposed a 5 bill, redue- 
ing representation in Con from several of the Southern States, 
including Louisiana and ippi, yeu will recall that I appealed to 
you to ‘oppose the measure. You promptly took the lead in the fight 
and became recognized as one of the real leaders of the committee in 
opposition to the proposed N e measure. With your masterful 
skab 8 and courage, the fight was successful and the measure 
defeated. 

"You deserve very great credit for holding southern representation in 
the Congress ns it now exists and in preventing the Republicans from 
increasing their membership in the House. 

With very cordial good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, J. B. ASWELL, M. C. 


HON. CLAUDE KEITCHIN, OF NORTH CAROLINA, DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SCOTLAND NECK, N. C., August 11, 1921. 
Judge Joun R. Tyson, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Juen: I have just read your speech on the tariff and 
hasten to write you to congratulate you on its excellence. It is one of 
the best speeches I have read on the tariff and it does you great e 
I took much pleasure in reading it. 

With assurances of my high regards and best wishes, I am, 

Your friend sincerely, 


LETTER OF 


CLAUDE KITCHIN. 

Your thrust at Murpuy, of Ohio, was especially happy. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Gen. John A. Logan has 
written a short story of the history and origin of Memorial Day. 
It is very interesting and full of information. There is no one 
living who can speak on this subject with more intimate and 
reliable knowledge of the facts than can Mrs. Logan. I think 
all of the Members of the House, as well as the rest of the 
country, ought to read it, and I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporat- 
ing that article. Mrs. Logan is one of our country’s greatest 
women and, aside from our interest in Memorial Day, I am sure 
we are all interested in anything she might wish to say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
an address by Mrs, Logan in respect to the origin of Memorial 
Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


How MEMORIAL Day Came TO Be—TuHts Story OF THE AMERICAN 
Decoration Day 18 TOLD BY THE WIDOW or THE Man WHO ORIGI- 
NATED THE HOLIDAY. 

(By Mrs. John A. Logan.) 

To properly appreciate the establishment of Memorial Day readers 
should know about the organization of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The comradeship and patriotic principles which prompted the organiza- 
tion of this, the greatest organization the world has ever known, in- 
spired General Logan in writing the immortal order No. 11, when com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. ithout the 
Grand Army of the Republic there never would have been a Memorial 
Daz or a medium through which it could have been established. 

P t gives me great pleasure to tell you the true story. These are the 

acts: : 

The late Col. Charles L. Wilson, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
that day, invited a party consisting of his niece, Miss Anna Wilson 
dator Mrs. Horatia May), Miss Farrar, his fiancé (all now dead} 

eneral Logan, and myself to visit the battle fields around Richmond 
in March, 1868. Tbe importance of some measures then pending in 

Congress prevented General Logan, at the last moment, from going, 

but he insisted upon my gots with these friends. We made a tour of 

every battle field, fortification, tempo barricade, and cemetery 
around the erstwhile Confederate capital, driving about in old tumble- 
down vehicles drawn by lean, jaded horses, driven by thinly clad, poorly 
fed men, who had survived the long siege of Richmond. We saw the 
colo men, women, and children digging out the lead and iron which 
had been shot into the fortifications, almost the only support of these 
wretched people. Visiting cemeteries and churchyards, we were deeply 
touched by the withered wreaths and tiny flags that marked the ves 
of the Confederate dead. In the bleak March wind and light-falling 
snow the desolation seemed most oppressive. 


GENERAL LOGAN HEARS STORY. 


Returning together to the old Willard Hotel, where we then lived, 
sitting in our parlor after dinner, we recounted to General Logan the 
incidents of the trip and how deeply touched we were by the devasta- 
tion and ravishes of war. In the churchyard around an old historic 
church at Petersburg every foot of the und seemed occupied by the 

ves of the Conf te dead. Upon De wreaths once beautiful 

wers now crumbling, which had been pis there by loving hands. 
Little faded Confederate flags marked each grave, mute evidence of the 
devotion of the Southern people to their loved and lost. General Logan 
was much impressed by our description, caving, “The Greeks and 
Romans in the day of their glory were wont to honor their hero dead 
by chaplets of laurel and flowers, as well as in bronze and stone,” and 
that as commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
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May 27, 


` 
Member of Congress from Illinois, which he then was, he would issue 
an order establishing Memorial Day, then called Decoration Day. He 
declared at the same time that he believed that he could secure the 
adoption of a joint resolution making it a national holiday and a na- 
tional ceremony. He then took up a pencil and piece of paper and 
wrote the matchless order No. 11, and remarked he would submit it to 
his staff of the Grand Ta: of the Republic, then composed of Dr. W. T. 
Collins, assistant adjutant general; Bvt. Brig. Gen. N. P. Chipman 
adjutant general; Capt. T. C. Campbell, rtermaster general; and 
Capt. Edward Jardine, inspector general. e read what he had written 
to Colonel Wilson, who Ld phere his appreciation of the order and pre- 
dicted it would be received with great enthusiasm all over the country. 


LOGAN’S STAFF AGREES, 


The following evening, upon his invitation, his staff assembled in our 
rooms and he submitted the order to them. Without a dissenting voice 
they thought it would receive a ready res from all loyal hearts in 
the Union. He handed the order No. 11, Grand Army of the Republic, to 
Adjutant General Chi n to be issued at once from the beadquarters 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. If Colonel Wilson made any notes 
or subsequently advocated the movement, they were all lost a few years 
later in the great conflagration which visited Chicago and reduced to 
ashes newspaper files, homes, and business establishments. 

As far as I know, Byt. Brig. Gen. N. P. Chipman and myself are the 
only living persons of all of those who had any knowledge of General 
Logan’s authorship and conception of this immortal order, which, like 
an electric shock, awakened the latent gratitude in all loyal hearts 
toward the uren who had laid down their lives that the Union might 


live. 

I claim without fear of contradiction that I know the facts and that 
my memory is as dependable as that of any one else in all the world 
xao 2 os the same interest which I had then and shall have as 

s ve. 

eorge Francis Dawson, now deceased, wrote the Hfe of Maj. Gen. 
John A. Logan from all the records, notes, and memoranda of General 
Logan which were placed in his hands. The following is from Daw- 
son's Life of Logan: 


“ MEMORIAL OR DECORATION DAY. 


“In January, 1868, General Logan's comrades of the Grand Army of 
the Republic elected him comman er in chief of that order, and after- 
ward honored him and themselves by twice reelecting him to that dis- 
tinguished position. It was during his first incumbency that General 
Logan, as commander in chief of this military society issued the order 
which he often . to as the proudest act of my life '— 
setting apart the 30th of y as a day in . of the dead soldiers 
who lost their lives to perpetuate this Union—a day on which to deco- 
rate their sacred graves keep in mind their glorious deeds. This 
memorable order—which was issued to all the comrades of the ‘Grand 
Army of the Republic’ throughout the land—was in these inspiring 


words: 
“ HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
“ADJUTANT GENBRAL’S OFFICE, 
“446 FOURTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 1868. 

“ General Orders, No. 11. 

I. The 30th day of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose of 
strewing with flowers, or otherwise decorating, the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country during the late rebellion, and whose 
bodies now lie in almost every city, village, hamlet, and churchyard in 
the land. In this observance, no form of ceremony is prescribed, but 
posts and comrades will, in their own way, arrange such fitting services 
and testimonials of respect, as circumstances may permit, 

“We are organized, comrades, as our regulations tell us, for the 
Pen gees among other things, “of preserving and strengthening those 

nd and fraternal feelings which have bound together the soldiers 
Sailors, and marines, who united together to suppress the late rebellion,’ 
What can aid more to assure this result than by cherishing tenderly 
the memory of our heroic dead, who made their breasts a barricade be- 
tween our country and its foes. Their soldier lives were the reveille 
of freedom to a race in chains, and their deaths the tattoo of rebellious 
tyranny in arms. We should guard their graves with sacred vigilance. 
All that the consecrated wealth and taste of the Nation can add to their 
adornment and security, is but a fitting tribute to the memory of her 
slain defenders. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such hallowed 
grounds. Let pleasant paths invite the coming and going of reverent 
visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, 
no rayages of time, testify to the 8 or to the coming generations 
pest ite have forgotten, as a people, the cost of a free and undivided 

epublic. 

* If other syer grow dull and other hands slack and other hearts grow 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the light and 
warmth of life remain to us. 

Let us, then, at the time appointed gather around their sacred re- 
mains and garland the passionless mounds above them with the choicest 
flowers of springtime; let us raise above them the dear Old Flag they 
saved from dishonor ; let us, in this solemn presence, renew our pledges 
to ald and assist those whom they have left among us a sacred charge 
upon a nation’s gratitude—the soldier’s widow and orphan. 

II. It is the purpose of the commander in chief to inaugurate this 
observance, with the hope that it will be kept up from year to year, 
while a surviyor of the war remains to honor the memory of his de- 
parted comrades. He earnestly desires the hero press to call attention 
to this order, and lend its friendly aid in bringing it to the notice of 
nna in all parts of the country in time for ultaneous compliance 

erewith. 

III. Department commanders will use every effort to make this order 


e of— “Joun A. LOGAN, 
Commander in Chief. 
rs Oficial : 


N. P. CHIPMAN A 
“Adjutant General. 


“ RESOLUTION IN THE HOUSE. 


This order having been generally complied with throughout the coun- 
try with beautiful and eee at the graves of the dea 
troduced a resolution in the House o 


recently held jn commemoration of the 
ficed their lives in defense of the Republic, and the record of the cere- 
monial of the decoration of the honored tombs of the departed shall be 
collected and bound, under the direction of such person as the Speaker 
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shall designate, for the use of Congress.’ (Congressional Globe, 40th 
Cong.. 20 sess., June 22, 1868, p. 3364. 
“Since then, as is well known, Decoration Day has been observed as a 
everywhere in the United States.” 
(The above is from wson, G. F., Life and Services of Gen. John A. 
Logan, pp. 128-125.) 


n Gen. Robert B. Beath’s History of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
on page 92. Gen. N. P. Chipman, adjutant general, G. A. R., ‘General 
Logan's staff, refers to Memorial mays 

“Probably no one act in your administration has done more to cement 
the ‘brotherhood of our order and to remove any prejudice that might 
remain in the minds of the public against it than the inauguration of 
the practice of an annual commemoration to the memory of our departed 
comrades. ‘The day set apart last year was observed in all departments 
and ‘by almost all the and with the most 7 results. If 
this feature alone was the result of the organ on, I k the estab- 
lishment of a national Memorial Day a sufficient reward to our com- 
rades for all they have done, and this alone would be motive sufficient 
to perpetuate our order. No other society was in a ition to originate 
the observance, and probably no other would have done so.“ ° 


THE FIRST OBSERVANCE. 


The first observance of this order took place May 80, 1868. The 
whole country was still in mourning over the sacrifices of the bravest 
und the best that Det ay of the people, prosia people, and for 
the people should no rish from the earth.” e gaping wounds of 

the bloody carnage in the mighty conflict were still unhealed. Widows 

and orphans made up the larger part of the multitudes who came with 
floral tributes for their loved and lost, while the ex-Union soldiers, to 
the music of solemn „ marched up and down the streets of the 
silent cities, stopping ever and anon to mark the grave of a fallen 
comrade with a duplicate of the starry emblem of liberty. 
The exercises of the day were replete with addresses, poems, and 
stories of the patriotism and heroism of the Nation's living and dead 
:ı defenders. Men who had led the sturdy columns inst a dauntless 
foe told or the superhuman courage of those who fell fighting for the 
preservation of the Union, painting such vivid pictures of scenes in 
ee they had participated as to bring tears to eyes unused to weep- 


ng. 

‘Alas, the majority of those who inaugurated the beautiful ceremonies 
of the national Memorial Day have passed away. Their brave spirits 
have 1 the hosts who are tenting on fame's eternal camping 
ground.” 

The fact that all over this continent loyal 2 le are still ting 
their annual commemoration of the eee of the her dead 
who have died during and since the Civil War proves that “other eyes 
have not grown dull,” “other hands slack,” or other hearts cold in 
the solemn trust.” Nor will the “ravages of ‘time testify to the pres- 
ent or to the coming generations that we have forgotten as a people the 
cost of a free and undivided Republic.” 

NOBLER NATION BORN. 

Out of the great conflicts and agony of war, with all its horrors, a 
nobler Nation has been born, consecrated to universal Christian free- 
dom. Right valiantly have they pressed forward and upward, bearing 
bravely t burdens of the peoples of many races and conditions, 
There have been no deviations from the pathway to glory and prowess 


for this Republic. 
ow carat and bridged the 


national holiday near) 


Time, however, has smothered the furrowed 

gulf that once divided the sections of our country. War for the op- 
pressed of other peoples has joined in in rable bonds the North and 
the South, the East and the West, for freedom, progress, and humanity. 

The survivors of the lamentable conflict, under the providence of God 
can on this hallowed day assemble around the graves of their sacr 
dead and cover them with nature's loveliest canopy. 

Peace, white-winged peace, hovers above us, and we believe that 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall forever wave o'er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

The beacon light of liberty, brighter from the burnishing by the clash 
of arms, still attracts the . e and downtrodden of the whole 
world. ‘This generation and enerations that are to follow are and 
will be beyond question committed to the tuation of constitutional 
freedom, and liberty regulated by law, and to the work of securing for 
all men 5 before the law, the right to Dg veces of happiness and 
the worship of God according to the dictates their own conscience. 

Founded upon these principles, our Government has won its prowess 
among all the peoples of the earth. Momentary outbreaks of the law- 
less may for a time disturb the harmony and brotherhood of citizens of 
certain localities, but the supremacy of the law established in Ae 
part of the United States by the armies and navies of the Union will 
stand forever. Obedience to the lawfully expressed will of the majority, 
as declared in the Pilgrims’ covenant of 1620, is a principle so. fixed 
in our political system that it can never be otherwise; against it the 
weight of the rebellion of 61-05 was not able to succeed. The lib- 
erty, justice, and humanity of the American Government stands im- 
movably, as has been demonstrated by the reeent conference which will 
enable the United States to win and hold the confidence of the peoples 
of the earth until all have been enrolled under the banner of the Cross 
and white-winged peace. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


The American Legion, if wisely organized, since the close of the 
World War is in a position to do immeasurable service for our country, 
destined as it probably is to bear so conspicuous a part in the world's 
work. I can not resist the temptation to urge the American ion 
to harken to an appeal made by General Logan to ex-Union soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in an address made at the close of his second term 
as commander in chief of the G. A. R. He said: 

“Jt should be the aim of the Grand Ar to b within its fold 
every honorably discharged soldier and sailor, and the constant 
exercise of the virtues we profess exert an influence second only to the 
church of Christ. Exalting the hopes and aspirations of our own mem- 
bers, we thereby help to give a pro tone to public sentiment and 
crush out all opposition to civilization, loyalty, and Christianity, as 
well as hold our organization above the criticism of the most fastidious. 
who, beholding our good works,’ will rise up ‘and call us blessed,’ 
We shall need no ap to call forth the support of all good citizens, 
who will gladly sustain our lectures and other means of support to our 
sany of sufferers, in whose interest we have solicited public patronage, 
with liberal responses already. 

»The tree o rty, watered and trained by the influences of the 
Grand Army, will send forth no disloyal shoots to dishonor our flag, 
but every branch as it takes op Its burden of life will have that vital 
principle of loyalty so engrafted that treason can never destroy it. And 
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when the encampments that know us now shall know us no more for- 
ever’ the feeling of fraternal regard we have nourished will shed its 
silent tear over our graves; the charity we ‘have promoted will throw 
its mantle over our shortcomings, and ‘the ape of loyalty we ‘have 
pov eae nee gig still rally round the flag w ed, to perpetuate our 
memories. 


LAYING ON THE TABLE CERTAIN BILLS AFFECTING THE NAVY. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, there are certain bills reported 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs which have been disposed 
of and which are still upon the calendar. I ask unanimous 
consent to lay on the table the bill (H. R. 10909) to authorize 
the President to cancel or modify certain contracts for battle- 
ships and battle cruisers, and for other purposes; ‘the ‘bill 
(H. R. 5219) to create a bureau of aeronautics in the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the bill (H. R. 6297) authorizing 
the construction of an airplane carrier for the Navy of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent ito lay upon ithe table the bills to which he has 
just referred. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Olerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Echols Kinkaid eber 
Andrew, Mass Edmo Kir ck Reed, N. X. 
Ansorge Evans Kitchin Riddick 
Anthony Fairchild. Knight jordan 
Alke — Field Kreid Roden 

eson elds er enbi 
Bacharach sh unz Rogers TE 
Bankhead Fitzgerald Langley Rosenbloom 
Barkley Focht Larson, Minn. R ale 

k Fordn Layton ouse 
Benham Foster Lee, Ga. Ryan 
Blakeney Lee, N. Y. Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Ind. Free Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. 
Bland, Va. Freeman Linthicum Schall 
Boies French Longworth Scott, Mich. 
Bond Frothingham McArtbur Scott, Tenn. 
Bowers Fuller McFadden Sears 
Brand Gallivan McLaughlin, Pa. ‘Siegel 
Britten Garrett, Tenn. McPherson Slemp 
Brooks, III. Garrett, Tex. MacGregor Smith. Mich, 
Brooks, Pa. Gensman Maloney Smithwick 
Browne, Wis. Glynn Mann Snyder 
Burke Goldsborough Martin ‘Speaks 
Burroughs Goodykoontz Merritt Stafford 
Burtness oul Michaelson Stiness 
Butler Graham, Hl; 1s Stoll 
Chandler, Okla. Graham, Pa. Moore, Il Strong. Pa. 
Clague Griest Moore, Ohio ullivan 
Clark, Fla. Griffin Morin Sweet 
Clarke. N. Y. Sansen ee e be 
(Classon awes urp) ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Cockran Hays Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Colo. 
Codd Henry Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn, 
Cole, Iowa Hin Nelson, Me Ten Bye 

le, Ohio Himes Newton, Minn. on 

Collins Hogan Newton, Mo. Tinkham 
Connell Hudspeth O’Brien Treadway 
Connolly, Pa. Humphreys Olpp are 
Cooper, Wis. Husted aige Voigt 
Copley Hutchinson Parker, N. J Volk 
Coughlin Ireland Parker, N. Y. Walsh 
Crago Jefferis, Nebr. Parks, Ark Walters 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Patterson, N. J ard, 
Curry Jones, Pa erkins Wason 
Darrow Jones, Tex. Perlman Watson 
Davis, Minn, abn Petersen Williams, III. 
i y Kelley, Mich. Porter Wood, Ind. 
Dickinson e Ramey, Ala. A ay 
Drane Kiess Rainey, III. Zi an 
Driver Kincheloe Ransley 
Dunbar Kindred Reavis 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-nine Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY OF DIFFERENT SERVICES. 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10972, to disagree to 
all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
10972, to disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read us follows: 


An act (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted ee of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and etic Survey, and the Pubi Health Service, 


The SPEAKER. Fs there objection? 
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Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 
this matter was called up in a similar way a few days ago I 
called the attention of the gentleman from Illinois to the fact 
that the main difference between the House and Senate was in 
the amendment relating to retired pay. Quite a number of gen- 
tlemen of the House are strongly opposed to the Senate pro- 
vision, and we must admit that there is a possibility and a 
probability that the House members of the conference commit- 
tee might recede in whole or in part so far as the House is 
concerned, and gentlemen in favor of the House provision 
would like to have an opportunity, when this provision of the 
bill comes from the conference committee, in case there is a 
total or partial recession, to express their views to the House 
and attempt to get an expression from the House on that par- 
ticular question. That is the only purpose. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana that the real difference between the House and the 
Senate on the pending bill relates to retired pay of officers. The 
other differences will be readily adjusted on a basis entirely 
satisfactory to both the House and the Senate, Now, in view of 
the fact the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] was op- 
posed to the action óf the House relative to the matter now in 
dispute, I hope that before the gentleman agrees to recede from 
the position taken by the House that he will give the House an 
opportunity to declare its present attitude on the question 
involved, but I have no desire to impose that as a condition to 
the bill going to conference. I would like, however, to have the 
assurance of the gentleman from Illinois that if any recession 
is made from the position of the House as to retired pay, he will 
either give the House an opportunity to vote on it or give Mem- 
bers an opportunity to present their views to the House before 
any vote is asked on the conference report. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, in reply to my two colleagues 
on the committee, I wish to say, as I understand the rules of 
the House, when the conference report is called up I will have 
one hour's time at my disposal, and I want to say to my two 
colleagues I certainly would have no objection and would be 
glad to yield them a liberal part of that hour, or to anyone 
else whom they may designate and who desires to express an 
opinion on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MCKENZIE, Mr. Kraus, and Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota.- Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, on page 7741 
of the Recorp of May 26, I brought before the House a question 
of privilege in reference to House Resolution 323, the Wood- 
ruff resolution, suggesting at that time that the Rules Com- 
qnittee order the chairman of the Committee on Rules to report 
that resolution, and that he had refused to do so and still 
refuses to do so. I think the quorum call disclosed the gentle- 
man is not here, which is evidence he does not intend to report 
it to-day. I believe that the expiration of 24 hours since the 
ruling of the Speaker yesterday has brought me within the 
construction of the word “ reasonable” that was laid down by 
the Speaker on yesterday. 

I believe the Speaker of the House, like a court, must not 
close his eyes or shut his ears to absolute facts. The fact that 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules on yesterday remained 
silent when I asked the definite question if he ever intended 
to report this resolution, brings this case within the rule of 
law that a contract, although a “ reasonable” time may be given 
to have it executed, may be called for execution at once if the 
party who agrees to perform a certain act says definitely he 
will not keep the contract. I think a “reasonable” time has 
expired and that the chairman of the Committee on Rules, in 
accordance with the ruling of former Speaker Reed. ought 
to be compelled to present this resolution to the House itself, 
and I move that he be compelled to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. Regardless of 
the question of whether a reasonable time has transpired since 
yesterday, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is 
now claiming recognition for the purpose of presenting a con- 
tested-election case, N 

According to endless precedents a contested-election case is 
the highest privilege of the House. Granting for the sake of 
argument that the contention of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota is correct, it would certainly not give him the right to 
bring it up now in opposition to a contested-election case. 


Therefore, and on that account, the Chair declines to recog- 
nize the question of privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. If it should be brought to the attention of the Chair 
that between now and next Thursday, when I understand there 
is to be a meeting of the Rules Committee, af which time certain 
gentlemen who voted for the reporting of this Woodruff resolu- 
tion are going to move to reconsider and kill it—if it should 
be brought to the Chair’s attention that that is the case, and the 
leadership of the House should determine on Wednesday next, 
the only other day that we meet, to bring up another contested- 
election case, would the Chair then feel he could recognize me 
on the question of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cross that bridge when he 
reaches it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is recognized. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr., Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
sell real property, known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply 
Depot, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 

H. R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right of 
way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the mili- 
tary reservation of Fort Sheridan in the State of Illinois. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the 
pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. NEWBERRY, and Mr. 
FLETCHER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF CAMPBELL v. DOUGHTON. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 2, I call up the report of the committee in the election 
case of Campbell against Doughton, Report No. 882, House Cal- 
endar No. 159. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That James I. Campbell was not elected a Representative 
from the eighth congressional district of the State of North Carolina 
ay Sr “That Robert I Dead ten was duly elected a R tat! 

2 ye a Representative 
in this Congress h 
North Carolina cna? 1 9 5 Meren R 

Mr. LUCE. Pending the consideration of the report, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate thereon be limited to 2 hours 
and 40 minutes; that 80 minutes of this time be in the control 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cane], and that he be allowed 
to grant 20 minutes of the 80 minutes to the contestant, Mr. 
Campbell; that the other 80 minutes be divided as follows: In 
my own charge, 30 minutes; in charge of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Witson], 50 minutes, of which time he will 
yield 20 minutes to the contestee, Mr. Doughton. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts presents 
a unanimous-consent request, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Luce asks unanimous consent to limit general debate to 2 hours 
and 40 minutes—30 minutes to be controlled by Mr, Luce; 80 minutes 
te be controlled by Mr. CABLE, of which 20 minutes is to be given to 
Mr. Campbell; 50 minutes to be controlled by Mr. Winsos, of which 20 
minutes is to be giyen to Mr. Doughton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Chair assumes that in that time consent was given that 
the contestant should address the House for 20 minutes, 

Mr. LUCE. In the last election in the eighth congressional 
district of the State of North Carolina the returns, with con- 
ceded corrections, showed a vote of 32,944 for Robert L. Dough- 
ton and 81,856 for James I. Campbell, making Doughton’s ap- 
parent majority 1,088. z 

The seat is contested on various grounds. There were irregu- 
larities to an important degree in numerous particulars. If I 
may judge from the report of the minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste], the committee has 
been unanimous in its conclusion that in all but two particulars, 
namely, the matter of absentee voting and that of the votes 
cast in two precincts, the contestant has not made out his 
case, If that should not be wholly accurate, it is certain that 
eight of the nine members of the committee agreed to such 
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effect, reaching their conelusion after a perusal of the evidence 
and having no hesitation in the formation of their judgment. 

In view of the fact that the report of the minority member 
dwells only upon the two matters to which I have referred, 
there is little occasion to review the other allegations of the 
contestant. But for the sake of the record at least a few 
minutes should be takén in setting them forth. They involve 
some interesting questions, but directly the opposite of those 
that usually arise in an election case, for the evidence does not 
indicate that in these irregularities there was enough fraud, 
enough wrongful intent, enough of criminal practice to call for 
action. It is the unusual condition of wrongful practices in- 
dulged in by common consent, with the consent of the electorate 
itself with the consent of the leaders of both parties in the dis- 
trict, and to some degree with the consent of the candidates, or, 
at any rate, without their protest. And this raises the very in- 
teresting question of whether the Congress may connive at, may 
condone the violation not alone of the statutes but of funda- 
mental law by a whole electorate. This was the feature of the 
case that gave me the most anxiety, for there has never been a 
time in our day when it was of more importance that obedience 
to law should be thoroughly observed, emphatically enforced. 

These violations of law were chiefly of two classes, violations 
of two provisions of the constitution of. North Carolina as it 
then stood. This constitution required, in the first place, save 
for a few exceptions that I need not mention, the payment of 
poll taxes as a prerequisite for voting. The requirement was 
in disfavor. At this very election it was taken out of the 
constitution by the vote of the people of the State. In this 
district it seems to have been particularly unpopular, and by 
general agreement, in some cases by formal agreement, it was 
not enforced. There seems to have been uncertainty in the 
matter, for after a time, in the course of the campaign, some 
men changed their minds as to the desirability of enforcing it; 
but there was nowhere any thorough or adequate enforcement 
of that provision. This had an incidental feature of conse- 
quence, by reason of the fact that a large number of voters 
were in the Army, either abroad or but recently returned, and 
the attorney general of the State went so far as to construe 
the word “infirmity” so as to permit the acceptance of votes 
from many solders who it was agreed had not paid their taxes. 
This forced construction, of course, is open to serious question. 
But in view of the spirit of patriotism inspiring the construc- 
tion and the general desire of the people that such a construc- 
tion should prevail, I am not disposed here to do more than to 
call it te your attention. 

Another class of irregularties concerned a provision of the 
constitution requiring that every voter, with some exceptions, 
should be able to read and write. Here, too, there was, in some 
sections of the district at any rate, general agreement that the 
question should not be raised. If you peruse the huge volume 


of testimony, you may find delightful sidelights thrown on hu- 


man nature and may discover plenty of proof of the prevalence 
in our country still of the doctrine embodied in the query, 
“What’s the Constitution between friends?” „ 

Also stress was laid upon the charge of intimidation by rea- 
son of the circulating of a gross libel upon the Republican can- 
didate for President—a libel for which there can be no word 
of defense, outrageous in the extreme. But surely it can not 
be contended that because one candidate on a ticket is grossly 
libeled the votes cast for other candidates on that ticket should 
be brought into question. 

Also there was much testimony in the matter of the conduct 
of the registrars, who by the law of North Carolina are allowed 
on all save the four Saturdays prior to the election to travel 
about the district and register as they see fit. This was wholly 
permissive, and if these men—as undoubtedly they did in many 
cases—remembered that they were partisans, there can be 
found no warrant in law for criticism. 

Coming to. the irregularities presenting the two issues raised 
by our friend from Ohio [Mr. Cantz], let me dispose first of 
the conditions in the precincts of Big Lick and Furr. An hour 
or two after the polls opened in the morning it began to rain. 
In one of these precincts it had been planned to hold the voting 
out of doors. Particularly for the comfort of women desiring 
to vote the election officials went indoors, using a room not at all 
adapted to the conduct of the election. Likewise, in the other 
precinct the room was not adapted to such a use, especially on 
a cloudy day. Hach of these rooms was very dark. At best it 
would have been difficult to find the names on the poll book, 
for they had not been properly arranged, and the voting was 
frequently delayed in trying to find names where large groups 
began with the same letter. 

That was notably the case with the letter“ H.“ Also women 
were voting for the first time, and we have not yet systematized 


our records of the names of women, so that much confusion fs 
everywhere caused by lack of insistence upon the use of the 
given name rather than that of the husband or his initials, 
These conditions of themselyes would have somewhat delayed 
the voting. 

In each case, however, there was further delay by the course 
of conduct of the crowd outside trying to get in. The testimony 


has introduced me to a new word“ scrouging.” 

A MEMBER., Spell it. 

Mr. LUCE. §-c-r-o-u-g-i-n-g. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. ’ 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, That is a word that I learned in my 
boyhood; also in my babyhood. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROSE. I want to make the same statement as the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand that was used in Plymouth 
Colony. [Laughter.] 

Mr, LUCE. Well, “scrouging” is unfamiliar in these days in 
my part of the country. I find that it describes the action of a 
confused mass of men in physical contact with each other, en- 
gaged in swaying back and forth, with some scrapping, if I may 
use the word here 

Mr. TEMPLE. That word is familiar, too 

Mr. LUCE, Constituting; if such a thing may be conceived, 
a peaceful riot. 

Now let me give you the language, if I can, of one man who 
participated in this joyous merriment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. ; 

Mr. CHINDBLOMu. 
happen by accident? 

Mr. LUCE, In this particular case it is alleged by the con- 
testant that it resulted from conditions which were planned. 
As a game I should not see attractions in it myself, but they 
seem to have reveled in this thing all day long. Here is the 
way one man describes it in replying to the question, Tell how 
they were crowded: 

Answer, They were packed in; locked arms on one another’s shoul- 
ders, and loc arms one around the other. Once in awhile the crowd 
would break and turn wrong outside out, I thought I might get in, 
but some got to the door facing and turned back on the crowd, 

[Laughter.] ; 

These precincts were overwhelmingly Republican; and the 
crowd was overwhelmingly Republican. A witness, on being 
asked to explain about it, replied: 

I reckon 50 or 75 crowded all the time. The Republicans would go 
in and vote and come out say, Let's crowd out the damned 
Demoerats.” 

[Laughter.] 

The contention in regard to these precincts is being raised 
by the Republican contestant, I have no doubt—I am sure—in 
perfect good faith; but, unfortunately, no small part of the 
trouble in these precincts was caused by his own friends. There 
was no testimony to which weight could be given to the effect 
that once inside the building there was any discrimination, and 
the testimony does not indicate that outside the building there 
was such discrimination on the part of the crowd itself as to 
warrant the conclusion that a purely partisan end was in view. 
The good nature of the whole proceeding is further shown by 
the fact that in the forenoon it was agreed to admit all the 
women, so that they might not have to stand out in the rain, 
and all the men more than 60 years old; and it is not denied 
that the women and the men more than 60 years old, regardless 
of party, had the opportunity to vote. The young men, those 
ae 60—and I put it that way with personal considerations in 
mind 

Mr. TEMPLE. Gratification—— 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, gratification, as is suggested—the young 
men stood out there and enjoyed themselves all day. 

Seriously, this was a reprehensible procedure, not to be 
excused, and most unfortunate. I am quite certain that all 
the skill was not displayed by the election officers there in han- 
dling the crowd or receiving the ballots that should have been 
displayed; but of the total vote cast in those two precincts 
about three-fourths was cast, and the vote was cast at the rate 
of more than one a minute throughout the day. Under those 
conditions it did not seem to eight of the nine members of your 
committee that we would be justified in throwing out the whole 
vote of those two precincts, a vote cast at the rate of more 
than one a minute, with three-quarters of the registered vote 
cast. 

Furthermore, of the voters excluded there was a percentage 
composed of Democrats; and it seems almost incredible that 


{Laughter.] 


Is it a game? Is it planned or does it 
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partisans should conspire to attempt to gain advantage by Mr. CLOUSE. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 


shutting out their own adherents because in their expectation 
the percentage of their opponents shut out at the same time 
might be larger than that of their adherents excluded, 

Coming next to the question of absentee voting, the testimony 
shows that a very large number of the absentee votes were cast 
for the Democratic candidate and but a small proportion for the 
Republican candidate. 

Mr. ROBSION. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION. On the point in which the two precincts 
were involved, did the contestant request that those votes be 
thrown out in those two precincts? 

Mr. LUCE. I understood that the contestant requested that 
the whole vote of the two precincts be thrown out. 

Mr. ROBSION. If they were thrown out, what bearing 
would it have on the result? 

Mr. LUCE. It would not change the result unless in con- 
nection with other features of the election. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr, CABLE, Is it not a fact that instead of requesting that 
the vote of these two Republican precincts be thrown out, the 
contestant requested that the Republicans and Democrats de- 
prived of voting be counted? 

Mr. LUCE. My understanding was that the whole precinct 
was to be thrown out. 

Mr. CABLE, Are not both those precincts overwhelmingly 
Republican? 

Mr. LUCE. They are overwhelmingly Republican. 

Mr. CABLE. And the question came up as to whether the 
contestant would not have the right to count the Republican 
voters who were standing outside, and who did not get the 
opportunity to vote. 

Mr. LUCE. The question was raised, but I understood that 
in the minority report the contention was made that the whole 
precinct should be excluded, However, if I am in error, and 
it is desired only to give credit for the votes of the men who 
did not get the chance to vote, that would not change the re- 
sult unless in connection with gains for the contestant in the 
more important particular to which I must devote the rest of 
my time, 

The minority report alleges that by reason of the apparent 
discrepancy in the volume of Republican and Democratic 
absentee voting fraud must have been perpetrated. On ex- 
amination of the record it will appear that these absentee 
votes were chiefly contested on the ground of nonpayment of 
poll tax or other disqualification, notably that of nonresidence. 

This brings up the question of domicile, one of the most 
difficult subjects in the range of the law. It is a matter of 
intent, and if you will study the record you will find that in 
almost no instance was there presented any proof whatever 
bearing upon the intent of the voter. The allegations of the 
witnesses were largely opinion or hearsay, mostiy unsupported 
by other witnesses, allegations that would not stand for a mo- 
ment in any court of justice. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. ‘There will be opportunity later. I desire here 
to close this part of my remarks in order that others may dwell 
upon these questions in detail, With this review of the 
general outline of the case, I will reserve the remainder of my 
time and yield the floor to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CABLE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman reserves seven 
minutes of the time allotted to him. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] for one hour. 

Mr. CABLE. I yield myself 30 minutes at this time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
gentleman who just preceded me has referred to the scrouging 
in the precincts of Big Lick and Fur. At the outset I want 
to call the attention of this House to the so-called scrouging 
in the absentee ballots. The record discloses that of those 
who voted in person a majority of the votes went to the Repub- 
lican contestant, but by reason of the overwhelming number of 
absentee ballots the contestee was seated, 

The number of Democratic absentee ballots is 1,596. The con- 
testee obtained the benefit of these, and only by reason of this 
large number of ballots was he given a majority of the votes cast. 
On the other band, contrasting the 1,596 absentee Democrats, I 
call the attention of the House to the fact that there were only 
201 Republican absentee ballots cast for the contestant, 


question? 

Mr. CABLE. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. CLOUSE. What per cent of the absentee vote had paid 
T poll tax, which was a condition precedent to the right to 
vote 

Mr. CABLE. I do not raise that question at all in this case, 
There were several issues raised. One was the poll tax. 

Mr. CLOUSE. There was one other question I wanted to 
ask the gentleman in order to get it clearly in my mind. Did 
the majority report of this committee recognize the validity 
of an agreement between individual leaders of the parties or 
factions to eliminate the condition of the law that a voter must 
have paid his poll tax? And by voting for the majority report 
would this House approve that action of waiving a specific stat- 
ute in order to give women and children or individuals not 
qualified under the law the right to vote? 

Mr. CABLE. I do not think any children voted, but there 
were dead people and insane people who voted. 

Mr. CLOUSE. I understood the chairman of the committee 
to say that a large number voted without having paid their 
poll tax. 

Mr. CABLE. They did; and that question was raised and it 
was thrashed out, and I think it was proved that there were 
200 or 300 who voted without payment of their poll tax. But 
the soldier 

Mr. CLOUSE. What effect would that have had on the final 
result of the election if they had been eliminated? 

Mr. CABLE. There is only one thing that could have an 
effect on the final result of this election, and that is the absentee 
vote. I am here, and have filed a minority report asking that 
all absentee votes be thrown out and the Republican contestant 
seated. The question of the poll tax, while it might gain à few, 
if they proved every one of them it would not seat the contest- 
ant; but if we haye shown that the absentee ballots were cor- 
rupt and illegal, as I hope to show to you, then the Republican 
would be seated by 300 or 400. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Go ahead. . 

Mr. CABLE. The State of North Carolina is famous for a 
great many things. It is famous because it produces all the 
varieties of agricultural products produced in any State of the 
Union, yielding the agricultural products of both North and 
South. It is the only State that fills every blank of the census 
of agricultural products. It is famous because in that State 
was established the second State university in this country. 
It is famous because Uncle Jok CAN NON was born in that State. 
[Applause.] It is famous because at least one President was born 
there, It is more famous and always will be, unless they change 
the practice, for its election machinery. The senior Senator 
from North Carolina is reported to have said that by means 
of their election machinery in North Carolina they gain at 
least 40,000 votes, and I do not doubt it a bit. In the eighth 
congressional district alone they gain the difference between 
1,596 aud 201 on the absentee ballot. 

North Carolina is famous for another thing. It is the only 
State in the Union that does not have the Australian ballot 
system in voting, except one county, and that county is called 
Buncombe, I do not know why they have the Australian ballot 
system in Buncombe County, but they do, and that is the only 
one in which they do. 

The votes of those who voted in person for the contestee, 
Doughton, numbered 31,338, while the votes cast in person for 
Campbell, the contestant, numbered 81,655. That gives Camp- 
bell a majority of 317, if you throw out the absentee ballots. 

Then, in addition, there are two precincts, Fur and Big Lake, 
where the Republicans and Democrats entered into a con- 
spiracy to deprive the Republicans of their opportunity to vote. 
In some precincts 1,500 or 1.600 Democrats voted, but in these 
two precincts, where the Republican vote was heavy, they 
deprived 254 Republicans of their vote and only 24 Democrats. 
In other words, they crowded around there; the election offi- 
cials took so long to find the names that when the polls closed 
there were standing outside ready to vote, according to the 
record, 254 Republicans and 24 Democrats. The election ma- 
chinery down there is not excelled by auy other in the United 
States, so far as keeping Democrats in power. They have a 
State election committee and the majority is Democratic; they 
have a county committee and the majority is Democratic; they 
have a local committee, one Republican and one Democrat. But 
in every voting precinct they have what they call a registrar, 
and in every precinct except one he is a Democrat. In one a 
Republican. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
committee? 


What does the gentleman mean by a 
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Mr. CABLE, The board of election, State and county. The the amendment specifically provides that these certificates shall 


election officials. : 

Mr. LONDON, Has the gentleman exhausted the subject of 
the absentee vote? 8 

Mr. GABLE. Oh, no; I have not started on that yet. This 
third man, who is a Democrat except in one county, has 
complete charge of the election machinery. They do not regis- 
ter down there except once, and when your name gets on the 
registration book it is on there sometimes, as in this case, after 
you are dead. Once registered always registered. They bring 
the registration forward every two years, and the Democratic 
registrar brings up the old list, and if he knows anyone who 
has moved out of it, or is dead, he is supposed to strike the 
name off the list, but sometimes he does not carry that out. 

In this election district the Democratic registrar prior to an 
election stays at the voting place four Saturdays. The rest of 
the time he can go over the precinct registering voters. The 
Republicans under the law can not make a copy of the registra- 
tion after it is in the hands of the registrar. Here is the way 
the Democrats feel about it. In the letter on page 265 of the 
record, entitled Exhibit B,” you will find that it says: 


BExursir B. 


ASHE COUNTY DEMOCRATIC Execurivs COMMITTES, 
Jefferson, V. C., October 26, 1920. 

Dear Sin: We lost the last election by not getting our voters out. 
Get them out this time and win. You should make a list of every 
voter in your township who is unable to get to the election and see 
that they vote by mail. 1 would also suggest that you make a list 
from the register books of every Democratic voter in the township und 
have some one at the polis to check each one's name as they vote. In 
2 way ar can tell at any time who has not voted, and no one should 

overlooked. 


In case the Republicans attempt to copy the register books this next 
Saturday, you should object. T strars are honest men and the 
register books speak for themselves. he Republicans have a right to 
inspect but not to copy. 


y 
1l the tickets to be voted are now ready for distribution, and you 
should send some one for them at once, as they can not be mailed. 

Let every Democrat work this next week and victory is ours. 


5 W. B. AUSTIN 


Now, they have an absentee election law down there, and it 
is in line with the balance of the election machinery. If I want 
to go out of town or out of the voting precinct the day of elec- 
tion, I apply to the chairman of the county board, who is a 
Democrat. No record is kept of my application. He gives me 
one or two forms of ballot or a certificate. Right here I want 
to explain that they do not have the Australian ballot system 
there. To vote in person you go to the voting place—they have 
two tables outside—and if I am a Republican I walk up to the 
Republican table and take up the ballot and put it in the box; 
if I am a Democrat, I go to the Democratic table and get a 
Democratic ballot. If I am going to be absent, I get one of two 
forms of ballots or a certificate. Here is a blue certificate to 
be signed by the absentee voter: 

CERTIFICATE TO BE SIGNED BY ABSENT VOTER, 
STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
Post office, Mount Pleasant ; date, October 23, 1920, 
To the registrar and judges of election, Bradshaw precinct: 


I, G. F. Cline, do hereby certify that I am a ay qualified elector 
in Bradshaw recinct, Rowan County, N. C., and inclose herewith 
ballot or ballots which I wish to vote in the election to be held Novem- 


ber 2, 1920. 
(Signed) G. F. CLINE, 

Witness: 

Gro. F. MCALLISTER. 

Now, the ballots which the Democratic chairman has had 
handed me, or the certificate calling for a straight vote, I mail 
to the Democratic registrar, who keeps them until election day— 
8 o'clock on election day. The Republicans do not know who 
have voted absentee up to that time, as no public record is 
kept. At 8 o’clock he reaches into his pocket, pulls out the 
ballots, and they are counted. That is the first time the Re- 
publicans know who has voted absentee. 

Now, there is another form of ballot down there, a certificate 
to be signed by the absent elector. Here is one: 

CERTIFICATE TO BE SIGNED BY ABSENT ELECTORS, 


Scorrs, N. C. (State), 
October 29. 1920 ( 


To the registrar and judges of election, Gold Hill precinct: 

I hereby cast my vote for each nominee of the Republican Party to 
be voted for at the election to be held on November 2, 1920. 

If the absentee voter is Republican and the certificate calls for 
a Republican ticket, the registrar goes to the Republican table, 
takes up the ballots for the man, and puts them in the boxes. 
There is no way of identifying them; they are destroyed after 
the yote is counted. This was the law which was passed in 1917. 
It was passed for a good reason, and that was to permit the 
Soldiers to vote by absentee; but in 1919 it was amended, and 
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be retained, The law in part says: 


Absent voter may sign name on ballot; ballots and certificates to be 
kept. In yoting by the method prescribed in this article the voter may, 
at his election, sien or cause to be signed, his name upon the mar, 
or back of bis ballot or ballots, for the purpose of identification. e 
ballot or ballots so voted, together with the accompanying certificates, 
shall be returned in a sealed ppb 75 the registrar and poll holders, 
with their certificates of the results of the election, and kept for six 
months, or, in the case of contest In the courts, until the results are 
finally determined. 


Now, the law was recodified and in the recodification they 
omitted a part of it. The act specifically stated that they 
had no right to change any part of it, and only the part of the 
law was repealed that was in conflict with the consolidated 
statute. Whether they had the right under the law or not to 
destroy the evidence of this, they did do it. 

A commission was appointed to consolidate the North Carolina 
laws, but the commission was specifically denied the authority to 
change any of the existing laws. Section 4a, above quoted, re- 
quiring that all certificates of absentees should be preserved for 
six months, because a law on March 11 and on the day previous 
the legislature specifically provided in part that the commis- 
sioners should complete and perfect the consolidated statutes 
and “they are hereby authorized to change the number of sec- 
tions, transfer sections, chapters, and subdivisions of chapters, 
and make such other corrections which do not change the law 
as may be deemed expedient.” 

Section 5966 of the Consolidated Statutes was written to carry 
into effect section 4a of the act of 1919, and to properly construe 
the meaning of the Consolidated Statute it is necessary to carry 
into it the intent of the legislature when it passed section 4a. 
Section 5966 of the Consolidated Statutes is as follows: 

Absent voter may sign name on ballot; ballots and certificates to be 
kept. In voting by the method prescribed in this article the voter may, 
at his election, sign, or cause to be signed, his name upon the 3 
back of his bailot or ballots, for the purpose of identification. The ot 
or ballots so voted, together with the accompanying certificates, shall 
be returned in a sealed envelope by the registrar and poll holders, with 
their certificates of the results of the election, and kept for six months, 
or, in the case of contest in the courts, until the results are finally 
determined. 

The Consolidated Statutes went into full force and effect from 
and after August 1, 1920. The election in question occurred 
that fall. The law concerning the Consolidated Statutes appears 
in chapter 135, section 8100 and following. Section 8101 deals 
with “ Effect as to repealing other statutes,” and is as follows: 

All public and general statistics not contained in the Consolidated 
Statutes are „ with the exceptions and limitations herein. 
after mentioned. o statute or law which has been heretofore repealed 
shall be revived by the Dae contained in any of the sections of the 
Consolidated Statutes, All public and general statutes paseet at the 
present session of the general assembly shall be deemed to repeal any 
conflicting provisions contained in the Consolidated Statutes. 

It should be noted that public and general statutes are re- 
pealed only when they conflict with the provisions of the Con- 
solidated Statutes. There is no conflict between paragraph 4a, 
requiring the preservation of the certificates and identified bal- 
lots for six months, and section 5966 herein cited, formerly 
section 4a. 

The conrts have never passed upon the question as to whether 
or not it is legal to destroy the absentee certificates prior to the 
six months’ period of time. There is no law authorizing the de- 
struction of the general election ballots. No matter how a court 
should construe this provision, the record clearly shows that 
the destruction of the certificates was a part of the conspiracy 
whereby many illegal votes were cast. 

Now, here is what was accomplished by destroying the cer- 
tificates that should have shown the residence or temporary 
address of the voter. In Iredell County the vote was 523 to 47. 
In Rowan County, Democratic absentee 518, Republican 48. 
In the next county, Stanly, the vote was 94 to 28. In Ashe 
County the vote was 186 to 30, and in Caldwell County the 
vote was 275 to 61. That makes a total of 1,596 Democratic 
absentee votes to 201 Republican. The only way that they 
could prove the number was by asking the Republican or the 
Democratic officials what the absentee vote was in that par- 
ticular precinct. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is there any record of the number of ballots 
that are printed for election? Are they numbered, say, as from 
one to a thousand? 

Mr. CABLE. No. They evidently print them by the bale, 
because they have no record at all. For example, if you are a 
candidate for Congress, it simply says, For Representative in 
Congress,” then gives the name, either Mr. Doughton or Mr, 
Campbell, and that is all there is on the slip. 
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Mr. KEARNS. The voter who makes application for an 
absent voter’s ballot makes no record of his application? 

Mr. CABLE. That is one of the troubles with the election 
law down there. The Democrats are in power, and they keep 
no record of who is going to vote and the Republicans do not 
know about it until 3 o’clock. 

Mr. KEARNS, Then this election official puts his hand in 
his pocket and pulls out a bunch of tickets? 

Mr. CABLE. The absentee ballots are sent to the registrars 
of the various precincts in an envelope like this. 

Mr. KEARNS. And there is nothing in the law to prevent 
a dishonest member of an election board from putting fraudu- 
lent votes in his pocket and at 3 o'clock pulling them out and 
giving them to the election officials? 

Mr. CABLE. They have registration; but if a man moved, 
say five or six years before, nobody can prove that he has gone, 
and they count the ballots just the same. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS] 
does not understand that these ballots and certificates are in 
envelopes which are opened at the time the ballots are de- 
posited. 

Mr. KEARNS. But an election official could take that ballot 
and put it in an envelope and seal it. 

Mr. LUCE. Of course he can; but there is an official of the 
other party at hand. 

Mr, KEARNS. I understood the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Carte] to make the statement that no Republican could know 
until 3 o'clock of that day who had made application. 

Mr. LUCE. When the envelopes are opened there are two 
Democrats and one Republican opening them. 

Mr. KEARNS. But prior to that a dishonest Democratic offi- 
cial could put as many as he wanted in the envelope. 

Mr. LUCE. If he was willing to commit a forgery ; yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I assume from what the gentleman from Ohio 
said that one could find somebody down there who would com- 
mit the forgery. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. GAHN. Will the gentleman explain how, if all these 
absentee votes are thrown out, it would change the result of the 
election? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. The people who went to the polls and 
voted in cast more motes for Mr. Campbell, the con- 
testant, than for Mr. Doughton, the contestee. There is a 
difference of 317. In other words, Mr. Campbell received 31,655, 
and Mr. Doughton 31,338, or a majority of 317 for Mr. Camp- 
bell, if the absentee votes are thrown out. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEM- 
PLE] has just suggested something to me, and I want to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Ohio. Take the election officer 
who has in his possession all of the absentee votes, He can 
suspect those who have voted Republican and those who have 
voted the Democratic ticket. Could he withhold some of those 
ballots, destroy them, not hand them over to the election offi- 
cials, and if he did that, would there be any way of keeping 
tab on him at all? 

Mr. CABLE. The gentleman is correct. When I apply for 
my absentee ballot, I go to the Democratic chairman. There 
is no record of my application. There is no record of sending 
out the certificate and the ballots. There is no record kept 
by the Democratic registrar of the ballots he receives in the 
envelopes similar to this, and there is no record at all until he 
comes in on election day at 3 o'clock and pulls them out of his 
pocket and they open the envelopes and proceed to count them. 

Mr. KEARNS. Are all of these registrars of election in that 
State Democrats? 

Mr. CABLE. I do not know about the State, but in this dis- 
trict all of them but one are. f 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not mean all 
election officials, all judges of election are Democrats. 

Mr. CABLE. I did not say that. I said all registrars. 

Mr. LUCE. While I am on my feet, may I ask the gentleman 
how the testimony shows the absentee votes to be divided be- 
tween the two candidates, and how he knows how the absentee 
voters voted? 

Mr. CABLE. Because in every particular case the witness 
testified to that effect. The record shows in each particular 
precinct whether he was a Democrat or a Republican, and in 
a good many cases they had to go to a hostile Democratic 
official to get the vote and the number of it. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. On the matter of the absentee vote, at 3 o'clock 
the election officer takes from his pocket in sealed envelopes 
the number of absentee votes that have come to him as such 
officer. Is that correct? 

. CABLE. Correct. 

Both Democratie and Republican votes? 

Yes, sir; those all go to the registrar. 

. The same man? 

. Yes, sir. 

y Is there any contention that these envelopes 
with ballots and certificates in them are fraudulently sent to 
the registrar or that the registrar fraudulently secured them? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes, sir. I contend the record shows that absen- 
tee ballots were cast on behalf of contestee Doughton, in part, 
as follows: In the name of the dead; the insane; without the 
knowledge or consent of those who did not vote; a second 
absentee ballot without knowledge or consent of those who had 
already voted; for and by many nonresidents of the State; 
for and by many who had not paid their poll tax, as required 
by law; on forged certificates. 

By destroying or secreting the absentee certificates and 
marked ballots it was impossible for contestant Campbell to 
obtain or to trace and discover the identity and eligibility of 
the absentee voter in every case; that is, from the certificate 
itself. Contestant, however, by means of witnesses, intro- 
duced evidence showing that votes were cast as above outlined. 

To be a qualified elector in North Carolina section 5937, in 
part, provides: 

The residence of 
and that of a . —.— RE 

Notwithstanding this provision of the law, evidence was in- 
troduced by contestant showing that many absentee ballots 
were cast in the name of actual nonresidents of the voting 
precincts and even the State; such absentees were living in 
Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Georgia, California, and many other 
States of the Union, sometimes for 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
question, and I think we ought to have an audience, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass Fairchild Kincheloe Parker, N. X. 
Ansorge Fairfield Kindred Patterson, N. J. 
Arentz Favrot Kinkaid Perkins 
Atkeson Fenn Kirkpatrick Perlman 
Bacharach Fess Kitchin Petersen 
Bankhead Fields Kleczka Porter 
Barkley Fish Knight Quin 
ck Fitzgerald Knutson Radcliffe 

Bell Focht Kreider Rainey, Ala. 
Blakeney Fordney Kunz Rainey, III. 
Bland, Ind. Foster Lampert Ransley 
Bland, Va. Frear Langley Reavis 
Boies Free Larson, Reber 
Bond French Layton Reed, N. Y. 
Bowers Frothingham we, N. X. Riddick 
Brand Fuller Lehlbach Riordan 
Britten Gallivan Linthicum Rodenberg 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett, Tenn, Little Ragers 
Burke Garrett, Tex. n Rosenbloom 
Burroughs Gensman Luhring Rossdale 
Burtuess Goldsboreugh McArthur Rouse 
Butler — rie Metlintie Ryan 
Cantril ul McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Chandler, Okla, Graham, III. McLaughlin, Fa. Sanders, N. X. 
Clark, Fla. jraham, Pa. McPherson Schall 
Clarke, N. X. Griest MacGregor Scott, Mich, 
Classon rifin Maloney Sears 
Cockran Haugen Mann Siegel 
Codd Hawes Mansfield Slem 
Cole, lowa Hawley Martin Smith, Mich. 
Cole, Hays Merritt Smithwick 
Collins Henry Michaelson nyder 
Connell Hil Mills Speaks 
Connolly, Pa Himes Montoya Stafford 
Cooper, Ohio Hogan Moore, III. Steagall 
Cooper, Wis. Hudspeth Moore, Ohio tiness 
Copley Husted Morin 
7 Hutchinson Mott Strong, Pa. 

Tago Ireland ” Mudd Sullivan 
Cramton James Murphy Sweet 
Darrow Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, Me. Tague 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Ark. 
Deal Jones, Pa. Nelson, Taylor, Colo. 
Deny Jones, Tex. Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
Drane Kahn Nolan Ten Eyck 
Driver Kelley, Mich, O’Brien Tilson 
Dun Kelly, Pa. Olpp Tinkham 
Dyer Kennedy Pa Treadway 
Edmonds Ketcham Park, Ga. Tyson 
Evans Bless Parker, N. J. Vare 
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Vestal Walters „Williams, III. Wyant 
Voigt Ward, N. X. Wingo Yates 
Volk Wason Wise Zihlman 
Walsh Watson Wood, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventeen Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. CROWTHER) there were 
ayes 80, noes 79. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied with the 
vote. It does not show a quorum, and I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It does not take a quorum to adjourn. 
The gentleman from Ohio had the floor. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with reference to 
1,596 votes absentee Democratic and 201 Republicans, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to the fact that this num- 
ber was obtained by putting the officials of the various precincts 
on the witness stand. In 27 precincts those figures were ob- 
tained from Democratic hostile witnesses. In 20 cases the fig- 
ures were obtained from Republicans and in 5 precincts the 
figures were obtained from both. In a great many precincts the 
absentees were put at the end of the list on the ballot in alpha- 
betical order, and in that way the number could be ascertained. 
I first want to call the attention of the House to the case of a 
man named Charles T. Bostian. A vote was cast for Charles 
D. Bostian. The post office given on the envelope and inclos- 
ing the certificate and ballot was Morganton, N. C.; the post- 
mark where it was mailed was Winston-Salem railway post 
office, which does not reach or touch Morganton, N. C., where 
Charles was confined in an insane asylum. 

Mr, H. S. Bostian testified, on page 466, as follows: 


Q. What man voted there that day, absentee voter, that was in the 
insane asylum at Morganton?—A. Mr. Charles D. Bostian. 
g How did he vote?—A. Democratic ticket. 5 
„Was that vote mailed in?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose so. The regis- 


trar had it. 
. Have you got the envelope that the vote came in?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Will you please exhibit it?—A. [Witness produces envelope.] 
Where is Morganton?—A. In western North Carolina; on the 
main line to Asheville. 
Q. From Salisbury ?—A. To Asheville; yes, sir. 
Q. Does the Winston-Salem Railroad go toward Morganton ?—A. I 
guess not. I think the terminus of that division is Pittsboro. 
. From where?—A. Greensboro; by Winston-Salem and Wilkesboro. 
Is that the envelope that his vote came in?—A. Yes, sir. [Cen- 
testant introduces enyelope, which is marked Contestant’s Exhibit 


a Read what the postmark is on that—aA. “ Winston-Salem rail- 
way post office,” 

This shows that a vote was cast for a man who under the 
testimony had no right to vote. In my opinion the envelope 
contained a forged Democratic certificate and Democratic votes 
were cast pursuant thereto, To conceal the identity of the 
forger the envelope was mailed in another part of the State. 
Later I expect to show numerous similar transactions. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hicks). The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] It is evident there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr, GAHN. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. y 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to bave it. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 35, noes 69. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts moves a call of the House. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUGE. I understood before the motion to adjourn had 
been made that the Chair had decided that there was no quorum 


present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LUGE, The Chair announced that no quorum was pres- 
ent, and in view of the fact that no quorum is present I move 
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nounced the ayes seemed to have it. 


On a division (demanded by Mr. Bece and Mr. LINEBERGER) 


there were—ayes 87, noes 18. 
So the call of the House was ordered. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


that that is dilatory. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 


of order. The Clerk will call the roll. 


The-roll was called, and the following Members failed to 


answer to their names: 
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that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to secure a quorum, 
and I move a call of the House. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 


Anderson Edmonds Kinkaid Ransley 
Andrew, Mass. Evans Kirkpatrick Reavis 
Ansorge Fairchild Kitchin Reber 
Anthony Fairfield Kline, N. X. eed, N. X. 
Arentz Favrot Knight Riddick 
Atkeson Fess Knutson Riordan 
Bacharach + jelds Kraus Rodenberg 
Bankhead Fish Kreider Rogers 
Barkley Fitzgerald Kunz Rosenbloom 
Beck Focht Langley Rossdale 
Bell Fordney Larson, Minn. Rouse 
Blakeney Foster Layton Ryan 

Bland, Ind. Frear Lee, Ga. Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Va. Free Lee, N. X. Sanders, N. X. 
Boies French Lehibach Scott, Mich. 
Bond = Frothingham Linthicum Sears 
Bowers Fuller McArthur Siegel 

Brand Gallivan McFadden Smith, Mich. 
Britten Garrett, Tenn. McKenzie Smithwick 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett, Tax. McLaughlin, Pa, Snyder 
Brown, Tenn. Gensman McPherson Speaks 
Burke Goldsborough MacGregor Stafford 
Burroughs Goodykoonta Maloney Steagall 
Burtness Goul Mann Stiness 
Butler Graham, III. Mansfield Stoll 
Byrnes, S. C Graham, Pa. Merritt Strong, Pa. 
Cantril Green, Iowa Michaelson Sullivan 
Chandler, Okla. Grlest Mills Sweet 

Clark, Fla. Griffin Montoya Tagre 
Clarke, N. X Haugen Moore, III. Taylor, Ark. 
Classon Hawes Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo. 
Cockran Hays Morin Taylor, Tenn. 
Codd Henry Mudd Ten Eyck 
Cole, Iowa Hill Murphy Tilson 

Cole, Ohio Himes Nelson, Me. Tinkham 
Collins seman Nelson, A Treadway 
Connell Hudspeth Nelson, J. M. Vare 
Connolly. Pa, Husted Newton, Mo. Voigt 
Cooper, Ohio» Hutchinson O’Brien Volk 

Coo r, Wis. Treland O'Connor Walsh 
Copley James Olpp Walters 
Coughlin Jefferis, Nebr. Paige Ward, N. Y. 
Crago Johnson, S. Dak. Park, Ga, Wason 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Watson 
Darrow Jones, Pa, Parker, N. X. Webster 
Davis, Minn. Jones, Tex. Patterson, N. J. White, Me. 
Deal abn Perkins Williams, III. 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich Perlman Woodruft 
Dickinson Kelly, Pa Petersen Yates 

Drane Kennedy Porter Zihlman 
Driver Kiess Radcliffe 

Dunbar Kincheloe Rainey, Ala. 

Dyer Kindred Rainey, III. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


tleman rise? 


For what purpose does the gen- 


Mr. KEARNS. To move that we adjourn. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair feels that that mo- 
tion is not in order until an announcement has been made in 
regard to the roll call, which has not yet been completed. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I understand the roll call has 
been completed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
been completed. 

Mr. BEGG. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

N N pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio will 
state 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not entirely possible to interrupt a roll call 
with a motion to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think that 
until the roll call is completed and announcement made it would 
not be proper. The Chair will refer the gentleman to volume 5 
of Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 6053, where it was so held. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and five Mem- 
bers are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lvce] is recognized. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 


No; the roll call has not yet 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 39, noes 107. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. I object to the vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Ohio that it does not require a quorum on a 
motion for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the House decides not to adjourn a 
quorum call is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman made the point 
that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. I object to the vote on that account. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman hag the right to 

ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undoubtedly, and the Chair 
recognizes that right. The gentleman from Kansas asks for the 
yeas and nays. Those who favor taking the vote by yeas and 
nays will rise. [After counting.] Not a sufficient number, and 
the yea-and-nay vote is refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House having on a vote decided not to adjourn, the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad] is in 
order; that there was no quorum on that vote, and he is en- |. 
titled to a rolt call after this no-quorum point. ° 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state his views: 
On the motion: to adjourn, the vote disclosed the absence of a 
quorum and tbe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] made the 
point of order that there was no quorum present and objected 
to the vote on that ground. Under ordinary circumstances such 
a situation would have produced an automatic roll call, but the 
Chair is of the opinion that the automatic roll call was intro- 
duced into our legislative procedure for the purpose of expedit- 
ing, not hindering, public business. As the roll has just been 
called a repetition of it would delay procedure. The Chair is 
also of the opinion that in order to put the automatic troll call 
into operation, some legislative proposition not merely an ad- 
journment—should be under consideration. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] make a 
motion? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
business under the call. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the roll of ab- 
sentees be called for excuses for absence. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will call the list of the ab- 
sentees. 

The Clerk called the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-three Members 
are present. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Branp of Virginia, is unable to be present on account of sick- 
ness. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence for my 
colleague, Judge Branp, who is sick. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce the ill- 
ness of my colleagues, Judge Driver and Mr. TAYLOR of Ar- 
kansas 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, if leave of absence has not already 
been granted to my colleague, Mr. Taytor of Colorado, I ask 
leave of absence for him. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I think my colleague, Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, has asked for leave of absence. He has had to leave 
for home this morning: 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to announce the illness 
of my colleague, Mr. CLAUDE Krrenix, who can not be here. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-three Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for leave of absence 
until next Friday. on account of important business, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
for leave of absence until next Friday, on account of important 
bus ness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be suspended. 


The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Wyoming moves that 
further proceedings under the call be suspended, The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, 
and I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Morgan]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
one minute, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the people of the country are 
very greatly interested in the protection of the health and edu- 
cational development of children employed in industry. The 
press of the country is reflecting the sentiment of the people in 
this regard. A number of prominent organizations are going 
on record in favor of the pending Fitzgerald constitutional 
amendment, and I hold in my hand a resolution that was 
adopted by Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, of Wash- 
2 D. C., whieh I desire unanimous consent to print in the 

RD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the purpose 
indicated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 


Resolutions adopted by Columbia T. > pete Union, No. 101, at its 
regular monthly meeting hel May 21, 1922. 


Whereas Congress has on several occasions passed laws the intent of 
which were to prohibit the employment of young children in the cotton 
eats. mines, manufacturing establishments, and sweatshops of the coun- 
X. an 

Whereas such employment endangers their health, lives, and morals, 
is a disgrace to our Christian civilization, a flagrant injustice to the 
children, and an infamous crime against humanity and the welfare of 
the Nation, and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared these several laws uncon- 
stitutional as an infringement of the rights of the States, and 

Whereas Senator Jonwson, of California, and Re resentative FITZ- 
GERALD, of Ohio, have introduced joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 200 and 
H. J. Res. 327) proposing an amendment to the onstitution of the 
United States to give Congress the power to regulate or prohibit 
throughout the United States the employment of children under 18 
years of age; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 
101, that Congress should pass one of the proposed amendments aurin: 
the present session, that the States should promptly 2 — it, an 
. ued remove this horrible exploitation of innocent an helpless 

ildren, 


That this resolution expresses the predominant sentiment of 
the country it seems to me there is no question. From the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision declaring the child-labor law un- 
constitutional, nothing remains but a constitutional amendment 
which will empower Congress to pass a child-labor law. 

Hardly could there be found a subject closer to the hearts of 
the people and particularly to the mothers of this country than 
the enactment of a child-labor law which will regulate working 
hours and conditions in a manner that will protect the health 
and permit the educational development of children employed in 
industry. 

I believe that legislators who preach American standards and 
ideals and who have promoted legislation for the regulation of 
interstate commerce in the interest of industrial welfare, can 
not fail, in the interest of humanitarianism and the future wel- 
fare of our country, to give such benefits to children as will 
protect our country against the destructive forces which are, 
through social, industrial, and governmental disturbances, tear- 
ing Russia and certain European countries asunder, Such con- 
ditions always follow undeveloped, unsound bodies and dwarfed 
intellects. 

Labor to excess produces fatigue. By fatigue the physical 
powers of children are so weakened as to increase susceptibility 
to disease, immorality, and crime. Excessive work of children 
of tender years in many cases results in unsound bodies and 
undeveloped intellects. 

If our system of Government is ever destroyed it will be from 
causes within and not from forces without. Oppression and 
greed must not be tolerated at the expense of the health and 
educational opportunities of future generations. This country 
must be maintained the land of equal opportunity. 

Statistics reveal that in 1910 there were 1,900,225 children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 years employed in the United 
States on full time. They also reveal that there were 5,515,163 
illiterates, of whom 1,650,361 were of foreign-born parentage, 
These statistics evidence the necessity of legislation which will 
overcome this condition. We have immigration laws requiring 
certain tests as to qualifications for entry in order that we 
may protect, as far as possible, our country against illiterate 
immigrants, and at the same time many States have failed to 
provide laws which would develop the standards required of 
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immigrants and against the destructive forces that naturally 
follow illiteracy and a weakened population. 

We can not longer tolerate robbing children of their vitality, 
coining it into money and putting it into the pockets of those 
who are exploiting and devitalizing them in sweatshops, mills, 
and factories, where duties are imposed beyond their physical 


endurance. What argument can these men advance? There 
is but one—that it means money to them. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that there is a growing sentiment 
in the States that have adopted child labor laws in favor of 
strengthening such laws in a manner consistent with the wel- 
fare of the children employed and the perpetuity of the princi- 
ples upon which our Government was formed. 

A large manufacturer in Ohio, who has made a careful study 
of the operation and benefits derived from child labor laws, 
solicited me to cooperate in the promotion of a Federal law 
similar to the Ohio law. The Ohio law provides that no boy 
under 15 years and no girl under 16 years can be continuously 
employed, and a school certificate for all boys under 16 and 
girls under 18 is required. They can not be employed for more 
than 8 hours in 1 day or 48 hours in 1 week, nor before 7 a. m. 
nor after 6 p. m. 

The American Bar Association some years ago recommended 
the adoption. of a uniform child labor law by the various States, 
The Fitzgerald proposed constitutional amendment is in accord- 

‘ance with this suggestion and I believe it will be adopted and 
meet with universal approval. 

Mr. MORGAN. I also ask that I be further allowed to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the subject. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I have reserved the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio reserves the bal- 
ance of his time. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Witson] please use his time? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
my judgment there is not in many respects any more important 
business that comes before the House than the consideration 
and decision of an election contest. The law makes the House 
of Representatives the judge of the election and qualification 
of its Members; and, while this is a legislative operation, it 
is really a judicial proceeding, and a very serious obligation 
rests upon a Committee on Elections in presenting one of these 
cases to the House, because in most instances, just as it has 
happened in this case, there is a vast volume of testimony. In 
this record there are more than 1,600 pages that the Members 
of the House have not an opportunity to read, and they must 
take the record and the findings thereon as presented to them 
by the Committee on Elections. 

I believe, if I may have the attention of the House for a few 
moments, I can convince you that the chairman of this com- 
mittee [Mr. Luce] has presented to this House a proper deci- 
sion of this election contest. As was stated to you, when this 
ease came before this committee a great many questions were 
involved, all of which have been abandoned except two. On 
the question of poll tax a vast volume of testimony was taken, 
and the committee was convinced that it made no difference 
in the result of the election, and so was the contestant con- 
vinced, and that was abandoned. The feature of registration 
was also abandoned, and the intimidation of yoters was aban- 
doned, and, as my good friend from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] told you 
a few moments ago, the whole thing depends upon the proper 
consideration and disposition of the absentee vote. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Carte] would lead you 
to believe that the election laws of the State of North Caro- 
lina are unfair. I think it is quite impossible to find any 
State which has a fairer election law—one that would lead to 
more equitable results in an election where the people are 
divided into opposite parties—than that which exists in the 
State of North Carolina. Of course, we all know that the 
dominant party in any State is going to keep control of the 
election machinery when it is in power. 

Mr. CLOUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I can not yield now. 

The election law of the State of North Carolina is simply 
this: The Governor of the State appoints a State board of 
election officers of five members. Of this board three are of 
the majority party and two of the minority. If North Caro- 
lina should have a Republican governor, three of the board 
would be Republicans and two would be Democrats. As she 
has a Democratic governor, of course, three of the board are 
Democrats and two are Republicans. 


Then that State board appoints county boards of election, 
each consisting of two members of the dominant party and one 
of the minority party. That would be true, no matter which 
party is in power. This county board selects officers in the 
various precincts throughout the State. One of those is the 
registrar of voters, naturally of the dominant party. One 
other is of the dominant party and one of the minority party. 
This Republican judge of elections is not selected by a Demo- 
cratic majority of the board. The law makes it obligatory 
to select him on the recommendation of the chairman of the 
Republican committee of that county. So that in every phase 
of the election, from the beginning with the State board down 
to the place where the votes are polled and finally counted, each 
party has representation. 

Now, when the registration is completed in that State, two 
opportunities are offered for challenge. The law sets a chal- 
lenge date after the registration is completed and the books 
are thrown open to everybody. That day is fixed on Saturday, 
when everybody comes to town; so that, my friends, there is 
an opportunity afforded to challenge the public register of 
absentee voters and other voters whose names should not be 
on said list. 

Another opportunity for challenge is on the day of the elec- 
tion, when the voter appears to deposit his ballot in person 

or when the absentee vote is opened. So in this election under 
the laws of that State the minority party has had representa- 
tion at every step and every stage of the proceedings, with 
fair opportunity to challenge any name on the registration list. 
This record and the evidence in this case will show that in 
the entire district very few challenges were made by either 
party, and in only one precinct in the nine counties. compris- 
ing the district did the Republican judge of elections fail to 
sign and certify to the correctness of the results as to Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the law provide for the presence 
of a challenger or a representative of each party on the election 
d 9 


ay? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; the law provides that when the books 
are thrown fom on this Saturday set aside as challenge day 
and known to all the poops as challenge day, any man may 

any name. — 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not mean on Saturday. 
on election day. 

Mr. WILSON. On election day; yes. A full and free op- 
portunity is offered to either party for challenge on either 
day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to find out, if I may, 
was there fraud charged in respect to these absentee voters 
in this case; and if so, was there any fraud proved? 

Mr. WILSON. I am coming to the absentee vote, because 
I understand from Mr. CABLE that he bases his whole case on 
that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
hinges on that. 

Mr. WILSON. I doubt if you could show a dozen votes 
altogether where as a legal proposition the voter was not 
qualified. The committee failed to find any considerable num- 
ber. 

Mr. BOX. That is of the absentee voters. 

Mr. WILSON. Of the absentee voters. Now, my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] says the whole thing hinges on that 
feature and that the entire absentee vote should be set aside, 
and that if you do that Doctor Campbell will have a majority 
of something over 317. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Set aside on account of fraud, 
or for what reason? 

Mr. WILSON. The minority views of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CABLE] say they should be set aside for the reason 
that the truth can not be deduced in relation to the absentee 
vote. That is what he says and that is what his report says. 
Now, when a man comes to this House sitting as a jury with 
a proposition like that, contending that there is a large per- 
centage of the votes that should be cast out and thereby the 
result of the election be changed, the obligation, of course, is 
upon him to convince the House that that is true. In his state- 
ment he says that the absentee vote should be disregarded. 
I am sure the House understands that. In its minority views 
he goes on and gives the number of votes, and says: 


But the absentee votes included above are “so tainted with fraud 
that the truth can not be deductible therefrom.” The ratio of the 
absentee votes of Doughton and Campbell tell their own story, 1,596 


I understand the question 


I mean 
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to 201, respectively. Withont this absentee vote Campbell wins by 
817 votes. In Iredell and Rowan Counties Doughton received a total 
of 1,041 to Campbell’s 87, or 12 to 1. The illegal absentee votes can 
not be separated from the legal, and all absentee ballots should there- 
fore be rejected. 2 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. WILSON. No; I can not yield. jak 

Mr. RAKER. All right. 

Mr. WILSON. Now, that is offered solemnly to this House 
as the entire absentee vote of that district, because you would 
not be willing to take one-third or one-half of the absentee 
vote and cast it aside and leave the other standing. But these 
minority views of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Case] and 
everything that has been said by him would lead this House 
to believe that that is the whole absentee vote—1,596 Demo- 
cratic and 201 Republican. What are the facts? In this dis- 
trict there are nine counties. Six of them went Republican, 
and in four of those counties that went Republican not one 
absentee vote is asked to be thrown out. There are absentee 
votes in every county. So I say it is not fair to this House 
to come here and put down a certain number as being the total 
absentee vote of this district, and say that this whole election 
should be settled by casting out, as Mr. CABLE says in his speech 
and in his report, all the absentee votes, when in four of the 
counties not one absentee vote is named or referred to. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I will yield in a minute. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to ask about the absentee vote, 
and ask you if there is anything in the record concerning any 
of those counties, and whether Mr. Doughton made any effort 
to get the evidence as to that vote from any of the other 
counties? 

Mr. WILSON. That is a strange thing to ask of a defendant 
in a lawsuit, to charge on behalf of the plaintiff that all the 
absentee votes should be cast aside, and then come here and 
say that Mr. Doughton, the defendant, has not shown that the 
absentee vote should be cast aside in the four counties con- 
cerning which there is not a line of testimony. 

That is not all. Take Rowan County, for instance. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] says you should take out 518 
absentee votes from Rowan County and names the precincts 
from which they should be taken. And in like manner for the 
five counties that make up the 1,596 votes. What is the fact 
about Rowan County? There are 11 precincts named in that 

county as having 518 absentee votes that should be taken out, 
but he did not tell the House that there are 28 precincts in 
Rowan County, 17 of which were not considered and most of 
which went Republican, where he has not asked ydu to take out 
a single absentee vote. Is that fair to the House? And the 
same thing is true of the other counties—for instance, the county 
of Caldwell; there are 17 precincts in that county and the 
absentee votes are given as to 12 of them only. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Not at present. How are you going to cast 
out all the absentee votes of Rowan County, with 28 precincts, 
and not a single absentee vote referred to in 17 of them? How 
are you going to do that for Caldwell County, where there are 
17 precincts with only 12 in which the absentee votes are given? 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. WILSON. No; not until I get through with my line of 
argument. Then there is Ashe County. There are 16 precincts 
in that county, and 8 precincts only are presented in the record 
making up this case as to absentee votes. The next is Stanley 
County. ‘There are 15 precincts in that county, and if you will 
examine the minority views there are only 4 precincts in that 
county in which they ask you to consider the absentee vote. 
So, if you will just ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste] 
to live up to the proposition that all the absentee votes are to 
be cast out, you will find him unable to do so. He asks you 
to take just those particular precincts that went Democratic 
which are counted here, to réject the absentee vote. Now. I 
say that is not fair to the House or either party to this con- 
test. Why, it is not over one-third of the absentee votes in 
that district in which over 64,000 votes were cast. Less than 
one-third of the precincts in the district are considered. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Not until I get through with this particular 
question. So that the 1,596 and 201 absentee votes come out of the 
consideration of less than half of the vote of the district. This 
plea for the rejection of the absentee vote comes about in this 
way: You are given a definite number of votes that should be 
east out. You would not be authorized under the law to do 
that unless those votes were shown to be fraudulent. No at- 
tempt is made to do that. When absentee votes are sent in 
at 3 o'clock under the law, these absentee votes are opened up 
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and deposited as directed by law. If the name of the voter is 
on the registration book, his ballot is voted as indicated by 
him. If a man votes a straight party ticket, he may send a 
certificate stating that he desires to do so. The judges of elec- 
tion put the ballots in the box. Neither the certificates nor the 
ballots are preserved under the law of North Carolina unless 
the latter are signed by the voter, but, whether they are or not, 
it has been decided by this House and by every court in the 
country that you can not penalize the voter by the failure of 
the election officer to file a certificate after the vote has been 
put in the box, 

Certain requirements under an election law are mandatory 
as to the voter; for instance, he must register, he must be pres- 
ent on election day, or, if absent, meet the requirements of the 
election law in order to have his ballot there. All such matters 
are within the control of the elector and provisions of the law 
in relation thereto are mandatory as to him, and the failure to 
reasonably comply therewith forms a sufficient basis for the re- 
jection of his ballot. But after the elector has complied with 
these requirements and cast his ballot, or taken the steps neces- 
sary to have his ballot deposited, then, after that, the provisions 
of the law affecting election officers in order to have a correct 
return of the result made are simply directory as to the voter. 
Hence the failure of the election official to keep a proper record 
or to return any kind of certificate in connection with the record 
has never been held to invalidate the vote or to disfranchise 
the elector. To hold otherwise would place it within the power 
of election officials to make ineffective our system of election by 
the people. 

Now, I want to say one thing further about the absentee vote. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste] will not contend that 
what he has presented is all the absentee vote in the district. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I will. 

Mr. CABLE. I want to ask the gentleman whether he is 
arguing upon what is in the record or is out of the record. 

Mr. WILSON. I am arguing upon what is in the record. 
There are 28 precincts in Rowan County, and the gentleman 
has given the count in 11, stating that all absentee vote ought 
te be deducted. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has 13 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. I think the House must be satisfied that it 
has no opportunity to consider the entire absentee vote. This 
tabulation in. the minority report is copied exactly from the 
brief of the contestant in this case. An inspection of pages 35, 
36, and 37 of the plaintiff’s brief will verify this statement. So 
there is no question raised by the minority report that was not 
presented to the committee and had its full and careful consid- 
eration, 

I believe that I can also convince this House that the testi- 
mony in respect to even these 1,596 votes for Doughton and 
201 for Campbell, which are offered as being fraudulent votes, 
is entirely unreliable. There seems to be some confusion as to 
how the absentee vote comes in. 

This testimony relied upon to prove this small portion of 
the absentee vote is fraudulent is not reliable. In the county 
of Rowan, for instance, take Spencer precinct. It is claimed 
by the minority report that 70 should be taken from Doughton 
and 10 from Campbell. You are solemnly referred to page 
419 of the record for evidence by which to do that. Now, 
here is a Republican judge of election on the stand: 

Q. Your name is J. Lee Armstrong?—A. Yes, sir. 

Where do you live?—A. Spencer. 
8. State whether you were for awhile on the 2d day of November 


last a Republican judge of election at that place.—aA. Yes, sir; I 
relieved Mr. Dorsett. I don’t know the exact time. Some time between 
2 and 3 o'clock. : 
Q. State whether you were sitting as judge at the time the absentee 
ballots were opened—aA. I was. 
Who opened the envelopes?—A. The registrar, Mr. Cruse. 
. Do you know how many were opened ?—A. No, sir; I don't know 
the exact number. I can give you the approximate number. ‘There 
were as many as 80 absentee votes. 


Of course, he could not know the exact number because these 
votes had been put in the box and mingled with the others, 
and the witness was testifying several months after the election. 
I think he was testifying very frankly. 

Q. Do you recall whether. i Brie! actual absentees or persons 


present in the precinct and ill?—A. Quite a number were persons 
present in the precinct and ill. 


In other words, the absentee: voters are not necessarily out 
or the Stute; they may be in the precinct: and unable to get 


to the polls: 

Q? What proportion of the absentee’ con 
Mr. Doughton and what proportion for Mr. „approximately 
A. I think there was 10 for Mr. Campbell aud as many as 70 for Mr. 
8 I am not positive about that. That is an approximate stite- 
ment: 


That is all of the testimony there is on that question, and yet’ 


we are asked to take out 70 votes for Doughtom and 10 from 
Doctor Campbell. 

Mr. RAKER: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr: RAKER: Under the law of North Carolina can a man 
vote, is he entitled to vote, by sending it in as you deseribe it? 

Mr. WILSON: Yes: 

Mr. MAKER. That being the-case; where is there anything 
to show’ that the votes cast were fraudulent votes? 

Mr. WILSON. There is not anything im this record; there 
may be a half dozen instunces. 

Mr: RAKER: Who is to blame for the counting of those 
absentee votes which the law says must be counted? +» 

Mr. WILSON. There is nobody to blame. The law says they 
must be counted. 

Mr. BROOKS: of. Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the: gentleman 
yield? z 

Mr: WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. The gentlemau said a man might 
vote by: certificate or by- ballot. 

Mr. WILSON. Ves. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Does that have to be sworn. to 
under the law? 

Mr. WILSON. The certificate does; yes: 

Mr, BROOKS of Illinois. Does the ballot? 

Mr. WILSGN. No. He sends his ballot n just as he wants 
it yoted, with a certificate, duly attested, showing that he is a 
qualified voter. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. If he lives in a precinct and is 
sick, does that fact liave to be sworn to? 

Mr. WILSON, I am not so positive about that. 

Mr. CABLE. It the gentleman will yield’ me, I can answer 
the question: When a man is sick he is supposed to file a 
statement, an affidavit, with his certificate or ballot, but when 
ne files a certificate with the ballot, that does not have to be 
sworn to. 

Mr. WILSON. Take Mount Ulla precinet, where there are 
10 taken from Mr. Doughiton and none from Mr. Campbell. 
I quote from the testimony in that case; N. R. West on the 
stand. 

Q, Where do you live — A. Near Mount Ulla. 

Q. Were yon connected with the election last November! —. I was 
one of the Judges. 

Q. And assisted in holding the election: —4. Tes. sir. 

Q. Who were the other. election officials ?—A: John K. Goodman was 
the other judge and Mr. Price Sherrill was registrar. 

Q. They were Democrats ?—Ai Yes, sir. I was Republican judge. 
te 55 How many absentee votes were cast! there ?—A: Seven or eight or 

Q. Do you know how they voted?—A. All Democrats: ` 

Right under that is Enochville precinct. A. J. Sloop is on 
the stand. He was the judge. He was asked the question how 
many absentee ballots, and he replied: 

A. I reckon about eight or nine or something like that. 

Q. Republican or Democratic?—A. They were about half Republican 
and half Democrat. 

That precinct is not mentioned where they solemnly tell you 
it is your. duty to take out all of the absentee votes. That is the 
way the record runs. There is no positive testimony. 

Here is another one at East Salisbury. That is a place in 
which there is something like 100 votes to be taken off Mr. 
Doughton, according to this brief. The witness, J. L. Austin, 
was asked: 

. Were you present on election day?7—A. Yes. 
„ Do you know how many absentee votes were cast in this ward on 
that day ?7—A. Between 75 and 100. 

Then they ask you to take 100 votes from Mr. Doughton. The 
testimony will run Tike that all through the record. So many 
votes “I think,” so many votes “I estimate.” That is the case 
even in those precincts which are put down here and in which 
you are asked to take the vote away without showing that the 
electors are disqualified.. T say that it is not fair to this House 
to come up and ask you to decide an important eleetion contest 
on testimony on Which you would not render a judgment in the 
justice of the peace court for any amount of property, because 
it is unreliable, even though you take this small portion of the 
vote acconnted for. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. WILSON. Yes 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Do I understand, where the vote 


shows 75 or 100, that the position of the contestant is that vou 


should take off the whole 100? 

Mr. WILSON. That is the way itis in this copy that is made 
from the brief; written for the contestant, and which is copied 
varbatim in this report, except that the report does not fefer 
you to the page on which you will find the testimony. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Which report? 

Mr. WILSON. The minority report. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Iwill vield in a minute. Here is another case. 
Take the question of Chestnut Hills preeinet. The registrar is 
on the stand 

Q. How many absentee votes in that township?—A. Twenty, twenty- 
five, or twenty-eight. = 

Now, you are asked to take off the 28. Why, gentlemen of 
the House, even if this report represented all of the absentee 
votes, and you felt that if you. had sufficient testimony to satisfy 
you that you ouglit to deduct the entire absentee vote of that 
district, you have absolitely nothing on which to rest your 
verdict. Tlien, how can you reject the absentee vote without 
knowing its extent and without evidence to support the charges 
against a portion of it? 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will. the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Less than one-half of the precincts in some 
of the five counties named are accounted for, and there are 
absentee votes in every one of those omitted. In four other 
counties the House is given no information at all about the ab- 
sentee vote. In the counties which gave larger Republican ma- 
jorities. in the district, the absentee votes are omitted from the 
minority report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Not at present. You are asked to render a 
verdict on a. charge in a report which says that all absentee 
votes should be deducted, and which leads you to believe. that. 
1,596 to 201 constitutes all of them. But even if that were true, 
the burden would be upon the contestant in this case to show 
that those people were not qualified to vote. A great deal is 
said about the percentage of absentee votes being larger for Mr. 
Doughton than for Mr. Campbell. The record will show as it 
goes that the percentage was. larger, I think; that there were 
more absentee voters in Washington who were Democrats than 
Republicans. I think that I can account for that. We had just 
been through: eight, years of. Democratic. administration. Many 
deserving Democrats in North Carolina had been sent to. Wash- 
ington to hold jobs, and if this administration does what it is 
likely to do, and what. it probably ought to do, many of those 
Democrats. will be back in North Carolina following civil pur- 
suits, and in the next election that situation will be reversed, 
There is no testimony to show that these voters were disquali- 
fied. Republican witnesses. show: that many of them were ill, 
many of them were in Washington, many were off teaching 
school, young men in college and engaged in other pursuits. 

If a majority of these voted for a Democratic candidate they 
had a perfect right to do so: If they were not qualified electors 
the burden. was-upon the contestant to prove that. The record 
contains no such proof. When we speak of absentee voters in 
North Carolina it does not follow that they are all absent from 
the State, and it is admitted in this record that many of those 
votes were cast by people in the State, in the county, and within 
the precinct on election day, being persons ill or physically un- 
able to go to the polls, I can not believe that the contestant 
would seriously ask you to disfranchise these people and reject 
their votes, or to pursue that course in relation to the absent 
worker, the school teacher, or the traveling salesman: 

Now, the chairman of this committee has given you a fair 
and clear report in this case. He has considered and reported 
upon all the issues involved, I believe, according to the law 
and the evidence. I want to say one other thing to this House. 
Each Member here, I am sure, wants to decide this case upon 
its merits, and without partisan: bias or prejudice. The facts 
are that only the members of the committee have had the op- 
portunity to make a fall investigation and to know what facts 
are established by the evidence. The report of the chairman; 
Mr. Lucr, and the speech he has just made, set forth very 
clearly the findings of the committee, with the exception of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cane], in this case. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr: WILSON. IL will. 

Mr: CLOUSE. This question is somewhat troubling me. 
Does the gentleman think this Congress ought to place the 
stamp of approval upon the State of North Carolina; or any 
other State, that has a: statutory provision with respect to 
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the qualification of the voters, such as having paid the poll 
tax in advance of the election? Do you think we should do 
that? 

Mr. WILSON. That raises a very serious question, as the 
chairman stated, as the gentleman no doubt refers to the 
fact that both parties in North Carolina waived the poll-tax 
provisions of the constitution and no challenges were made on 
account of nonpayment of poll tax. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. Both parties agreed to do that. -It is true 
that poll taxes were not required. This law was never popular 
in North Carolina and has since been repealed. We went into 
that very thoroughly, and, as the chairman told you, the poll-tax 
proposition would not change the result of the election, 

Now, in respect to this agreement by parties and candidates 
in North Carolina to waive the provisions of the law regarding 
the payment of poll tax, we are not called upon to discuss the 
effect of such waiver generally. But the courts in some cases 
have held that a candidate for office who has been a party to 
a waiver of this kind before an election is held, and after tak- 
ing the chances of securing the benefits resulting therefrom, 
can not afterwards be heard to contest the election on that ac- 
count. In other words, he is estopped by his own act. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Following this line, would it not be possible, 
if we approve of such conduct as that, the leaders of the party 
might go down there and say we will permit children to vote? 

Mr. WILSON. We are asked to pass upon that question. 

Mr. CLOUSE. But might it not encourage them to do that 
very thing? 

Mr. WILSON. We are not passing upon that question, and 
that would have no effect upon the result of this election. 

I know in one of the counties they had a biparty treaty to 
waive the poll tax provisions of the law. It was reduced to 
writing and the plenipotentiaries of both parties signed and 
ratified it without reservation. This was understood and con- 
sented to by all the candidates. After this I do not believe 
a candidate should be heard to contest the election on account 
of nonpayment of poll tax. Apparently this view has been 
adopted by the contestant, or at least that is not a matter of 
contention here, according to the minority report. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if the only question to be considered by the 
House in relation to this contest is the absentee vote, I re- 
spectfully submit it is entirely impossible to pass an intelligent 
judgment upon that issue, under the evidence submitted. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE], who filed this minority 
report, and who is contending that the result of this election, 
as found and certified to by the sworn officials of North Caro- 
lina, be set aside and changed and that the findings of the 
Committee on Elections and the report made by the chairman 
thereof be reversed, can not inform you as to what this ab- 
sentee vote is. In his minority report in respect to this vote 
he sets forth that the absentee vote amounts to 1,596 for the con- 
testee, Doughton, and 201 for the contestant, Doctor Campbell, 
and publishes therewith a tabulated statement from five of the 
nine counties of the district. In these five counties there are 
95 precincts. In making up this statement only 54 precincts 
are considered and the testimony as to the absentee vote in 
those is based upon guesswork and mere estimate. This is said 
without any criticism of the witnesses who testified, for the evi- 
dence was taken several months after the vote was counted, 
and they could not reasonably be expected to remember the 
number of absentee voters at their precincts. We are entirely 
without testimony as to 33 precincts in the five counties re- 
ferred to and as to all the precincts in the other four coun- 
ties, yet there were absentee votes involved in each and all of 
them. To be more exact the total vote polled at the precincts 
where testimony was taken at all in relation to absentee voters 
is 28,651, while that at the precincts where no testimony was 
taken and at which the House has no opportunity to consider 
the absentee vote at all amounts to 36,039. 

Under the law and under an unbroken line of precedents es- 
tablished by this House the burden of proof rests upon the 
contestant to establish his cause by at least a fair preponder- 
ance of the testimony. In this case he has not only failed to do 
that but omits to furnish any proof at all in respect to the 
absentee votes cast at a majority of the precincts, involving 
about 60 per cent of the entire vote cast. So I repeat that if 
the House should desire to decide this whole case on the ab- 
sentee vote, as it is urged to do in the minority report, it would 
be unable to do so for the want of proof as to what that voté is. 
However, the request to do this is entirely unreasonable because 
the laws of North Carolina, as do those of 48 States in the 
Union, authorize absentee yotin;. The absentee votes in this 


district were cast and counted after a full and fair opportunity 
was offered for challenge on the day fixed by law and also 
upon election day. The unchallenged vote received by the 
sworn officials of both parties is admittedly correct. I there- 
fore respectfully submit that the majority report of the com- 
mittee should be adopted. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman desire to consume more 
time on that side now? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Let Mr. Caste use some of his time. 

Mr. CABLE. I have only myself and one other speaker. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. How many more speeches have you on 
that side? 

Mr. CABLE. Myself and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is only one on this side. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen seem to have some 
difficulty in determining about going on this afternoon, and I 
doubt the possibility of maintaining a quorum under the condi- 
tions that exist, and I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: z 

To Mr. Jones of Texas (at the request of Mr. LANHAM), for 
May 26 and 27, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Brann of Virginia, for the day, on account of sickness, 

To Mr. BANKHEAD, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Arentz, for an indefinite period, on account of busi- 
ness in his home district. 

To Mr. Scorr of Michigan, for 10 days, on account of business, 

To Mr. A, P. Netson, indefinitely, on account of death in 
family. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the Post Office appropriation bill, 
to further insist on the disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments, insist on the amendment of the House to Senate amend- 
ment No. 58, and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Post Office 
appropriation bill, to further insist on the disagreement to the 
Senate amendments, insist on the House amendment to Senate 
amendment No. 58, and agree to the conference. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. ý 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other pur- 
Doses. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, is this agree- 
able to the minority Member? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection and appoints 
the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SLEMP, Mr. MADDEN, and Mr. SISSON, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printe in 
small. type an article prepared by the commissioner of the 
bureau of markets of Texas on the subject of grading and mar- 
keting cotton. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: i 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
heretofore given I submit an article on the grading and market- 
ing of cotton, prepared by the Hon. Charles E. Baughman, com- 
missioner of markets and warehouse department of the State 
of Texas. 

The article is as follows: 


The cotton growers of the United States, because of reduced demand 
for raw cotton, need to give more thought to methods of planting, 
harvesting, and marketing this great staple crop. 

Every mer might well afford to undertake to produce the 
average crop on half the number of acres now planted, but 
from the idea of mang “two blades grow where one is now 
make ice of the one already grown in a fair profit added to cost of 

uction. 
= This bulletin is intended to be educational—an appeal to business 
and professional men and the-producers ef the world’s cotton crop, to 
take steps to have corrected some of the long existing evils surround- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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jally to acquaint the 


ing the system of price fixing, and more e 
erences as regards our 


people with the unfair methods of arranging 
low-grade cotton. 

Not snappen to prejudices but to the higher and better ju ent 
of well-meaning men who have at heart the betterment of our 
economic conditions. 

The Federal Government has established standards for grades, and 
these standards have been likewise adopted by this department, and 
we believe it within the province of the eral Government to promul- 

ate differences in accordance with fair governmental mill tests, which 
ave been made, and which are representative of every grade, and every 
section of our cotton producing area. 

Let us back our efforts by sober thought, earnestness of purpose, and 
determination to bring about relief for the man who toils in the field 
in an effort to produce the basis ofsthe world’s clothing supply. 


COTTON VALUES. 


Since the origination of the different grades of cotton recognized to- 
day by the trade there has been more or less diversity of opinion as 
to how much premium value should be added for the grades above 
Se ene type or how much discount should apply for the grades 

low at type. 

The trade has been guided what the demand was for relative 
grades, making the values for them from such bases, yet such a fact 
does not argue that such conclusions are correct; that is, values ob- 
tained in that way are not evidences of intrinsic worth. There is a true 
value to every relative grade, or half grade, of cotton if the fact es- 
tablishing it can be found, and apparently no better way can guide us 
to that conclusion than by going to the cotton mills for it. Tests made 
in such manner shows variations in percentage of the same grade, 
but if a number of them are taken an average can be drawn, which 
should give a fair valuation from any middling base. 

This is an old story, but it has new features to which the attention 
of the public is called; not to the daily fluctuations that we con- 
stantly experience brt to the wide difference between the values made 
arbitrarily by the cotton trade and those shown by actual tests made 
in milling the staple. 

To be fair and Just in the matter averages have been made between 
the highest and lowest mill tests for conservative reasons, as herein- 
after explained. Tests were made at Clemson College in its_ textile 
department in 1912 and showed an average for mill waste to be for: 
G. M., 12 per cent; St. M., 12.5 per cent; M., 13 per cent; St. L. M., 
1 per cent; L. M., 14.75 per cent; St. G. O., 16 per cent; G. O., 

er cent. 

hese tests were not constant in results; that is, one sample of 
middling might show a loss of only 6 per cent, while another would go 
as high as 12 per cent, practically the same variations existing 
all the relative grades by reason of the fact of good or bad ginning, 
careful or careless picking, care, ete., of the cotton. 

Tests made by the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, at 
West Raleigh, N. C., and Fall River, Mass., as given in their bulle 
No. 591, December 26, 1917, exhibited variations on tests similarl 
as those shown at Clemson College. but the percentage of loss as mi 
waste was not so great. 

Tests made by this department were on cotton from every part of 
the cotton belt and on that of 15/16 to 1 inch staple. The geo 
tested were for middling fair, good middling, middling, low middling, 
and good ordinary. Averaging the table on page 10, Bulletin 591, re- 
sults in the percentage of loss in mill waste to be for G. M., 5.50 per 
cent; middling, 7.31 per cent; L. M., 8.48 per cent; G. O., 11.37 per 
cent; the other des intervening between these given have been added 
by the writer, shown below, as stated, to be conservative. These de- 

rtmental percentages have been added to those of Clemson College, 

om which a new average has been drawn, showing for the Naresh te 3 
to be for: M., 10.20 per cent; St. L. M., 10.90 per cent; L. M., 11.6 

cent; S. G. O., 18.00 per cent; and G. O., 14.50 per cent; and 
rom these latter figures the * comparative statement is made 
for clearly elucidating the idea intended: 


M. basis 16 cents per pound, 500-pound bale. 
MILL DIFFERENCES IN POUND AND VALUES. 


Additional Loss in Trade differ- 


Loss in weight refining and spinning. loss over values— Ces, 
middling. mills, values, 
Pounds. 2 
9 i F 
7 1.12 11.25 
14 2.24 16.25 
213 3.44 21.25 


Norn.— Mill waste is the loss thrown out of a bale of cotton during 
the process of manufacture, and consists of the leaf trash, stems, 
mole naps, short fibers, dust, dirt, etc. 

“Trade differences” means the above and below middling basis 
method of arriving at the price to pay. 

The mill waste for the grades below middling is calculated on the 
excess number of pounds below that grade, while the trade discounts 
are taken from the official 1 given by United States Weekly 
Bulletin No. 101, February 6, 1922, for the Texas district. 

From the records I am unable to obtain an 
cotton-manufacturing concerns ever attempt 
prices they should pay for cotton, basing such purchases upon the 
mill-waste value for the different grades, hence the inference is they 
do not care to make purchases of raw cotton this way, 3 to 
hold to the practices of the trade, using the arbitrary differences as 
made by it, giving the advantage of making purchases for less than 
the intrinsic value of the lower-grade cotton. 

Comparing the two, it would seem an agreement could be reached be- 
tween the spinner and the grower, or the spinner and the trade buyer, 
to handle cotton at its intrinsic value and not on arbitrary prices as 
practiced to-day. 

If it be conservative to say that a loss of only 34 pounds exists be- 
tween middling and strict low middling, as a mill waste, that its value 
as a loss at 16 cents a pound is 56 cents on a bale of cotton, justice 
in the matter would pronounce it absurd to discount a strict low mid- 
dling bale of cotton $5, as the trade now exacts, Reasoning upon the 
same line, as indicated by the comparative schedule made in 
going it will be noted that the loss from middling to low 3 
eates 7 pounds, as a visible and an invisible waste, which on a 1 


history showing where 
to dictate the relative 


cents 


2112. valuation equals $1.12, while the trade penalizes it around 


These trade discounts vary often, but nowhere do I find them ever 
coinciding in value with the physical losses made at the mills. 

Should it be contended that the value for the lower grades is more 
than shown in the statements made here. for corroboration of these 
statements I refer again to Bulletin No. 591, December 26, 1947. p 
t ‘or 
ordinary, 


Mill differences in pounds and values compared with those ef trade 
middling basis, 500-pound bale. 


This table is made up from a Government source exclusively, a re- 
view of which demonstrates that the loss for mill waste is less than 


e of the results 
edera! Govern- 


that shown in the preceding table, made from an ave 
of me Clemson College tests combined with that of the 
ment. 

It may be well to state that in making these scientific tests some of 
them divulged the fact that practically no difference existed between 
middling and strict low mid g. while in others tested for mill waste 
on the same grades showed a wide dcparture therefrom. 

A number of our Texas mills are manufacturing valuable articles 
very serviceable in character, such as heavy and light weight ducks, 
Osnaburgs, drills, heavy sheetings, shirtings, bedticks, denim, and a 
variety of Rael en twine, from cotton ranging in quality from mid- 
dling to low ordinary, mostly strict low middling to good ordinary, in- 
clusive, with sometimes an injection of a good class of bollies with 
other grades. 

Statements from two Texas cotton mills interrogated say the loss 
for mill waste runs, on an average, around 17 to 185 per cent, which 
on a 500-pound bale of cotton shows a loss of 85 to 874 pounds. Com- 
paring this with the preceding table declaring a loss of 37.85 pounds 
for middling, indicates æ difference of 49.65 pounds, less for good 
2 equaling a value of $0.95, leaving a wide margin between 
that value and the trade discount of $21.25, as shown. 

It was found that the two Texas mills using the low grades of cotton 
mixed them very thoroughly before allowing them to enter the machines 
for fabrication into the finished product, and from the result of this 
mixing the percentage of loss was ascertained. 

The percentage of mill waste is not an entire loss because of the 
fact, exclusive of the foreign substances thrown out, a mass of short 
fibers arè caught, which find a market with concerns making hats, quilts, 
blankets, shoddy goods, rope, carpet. mattresses, cellulose, guncotton, 
and many other articles of value, so the 10.20 per cent or any per cent 
given, shown in first table as a loss, does not finally result as such when 
brought to its final conclusion. 

From the foregoing let me assume the prerogative to say that I hold 
to the opinion that a safe and sane line can be Urawn, a base can be 
made upon which both buyer and seller can stand, meet each other 
fairly and squarely upon satisfactory terms, eliminate differences of 
opinion as to the relative lower grades, establishing a definite value for 

em, and forever bring harmony out of chaos. > 

This I suggest in the following, assuming and accepting middling as 
the base, recognizing at the same time the inconstancy or variableness 
of the percentages of loss, conceding the greater losses, even discountin 
them, then designating the differences to be applied, for an accept 
compromise the values will be as follows, say: 


Middling, 16 cents, 500 pounds. 


In making the pound deductions I have discounted greatly the lowest 
discounts made in the foregoing mill waste, giving a definite number 
of pounds to be deducted for each grade, uivalent to saying that 
any buyer purchasing a strict low middling e deducts 8 pounds; for 
low middling he will take off 15 pounds, etc., figuring the price at mid- 
dling quotation for the pounds off, paying the seller at the same time 
full middling value, less the number of pounds off. It is apparent to 
me that if a definite number of pounds can be agreed upon for the rela- 
tive grade discounts to be applied, the same publicly quoted, the grower 
as well as all interested can know at all times the worth of any char- 
acter of cotton ready for the market, as the number of pounds off can be 
given instead of percen > 

The preceding summarizes in substance a guide designed to be safe 
for the purchaser, at the same time reflecting no great financial loss 
to the grower. > 

To determine with greater exactness a series of tests covering a 
period of several years should be made, and from them correct figures 
obtained for the true discount to apply; but in the absence of such fig- 
ures I have assumed the responsibility to dictate the preceding, based 
upon the data given, and most earnestly solicit the assistance and co- 
operation of all desiring to see justice in the premises, This I do be- 
cause the present practice of discounting the lower grades is, in my opin- 
jon, uneconomic, unwise pau an onerous burden upon the back of labor, 
which can be taken off if those in authority will exercise the power 
vested in them and come to the rescue. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on this contested-election case. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the tariff and the prohibition question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as: follows: 

Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker, this country has had many 
experiences on the question of tariff. I have thought it settled 
several times. It was not. It is one of the questions that is 
like Banquo’s ghost. It will not down. In the beginning it 
was not a party question, and I believe it should not be now. 
It is said that among the first acts of the First Congress of the 
United. States was a protective tariff act. And for many years 
its wisdom was never questioned. George Washington favored 
it. Thomas Jefferson, the denominated founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and a man of whom any party or country could 
well be proud, in his first annual message to Congress in De- 
cember, 1801, congratulated that body upon the revenue derived 
from the tariff duties and suggested that the internal taxes 
could safely be dispensed with and tariff depended upon for 
support of the Government and the payment of the public debt, 
and further suggested that the surplus funds could be used for 
internal improvement. Andrew Jackson while United States 
Senator from Tennessee voted for a protective tariff in 1824, and 
after he became President, when South- Carolina refused to 
obey the tariff laws, sent General Scott with United States 
troops down there to see that the law was enforced. The noted 
Thomas H. Benton, United States Senator for 30 years from 
Missouri, said of the tariff law of 1816: 

‘A free trade measure; no price for property or produce; no sales but 
those of the sheriff and the marshal; no purchasers at auction sales 
but the creditors or some hoarder of money; no employment for indus- 
try; no demand for labor; no sale for the products of the farm; no 
sound of the hammer but that of the auctioneer knocking down prop- 
erty; no medium of exchange but depreciated paper; no change even 
but the little bits of foul paper marked so many cents and signed by 
some tradesman. barber, or innkeeper; exchange deranged to the ex- 


tent of 50 or 100 per cent; distress, the universal cry of the people; 
relief, the unive demand, thundered at the door of all legislatures, 


State and Federal. 
THR BYPRCT OF TARIFFS. 


It is impossible to enact a measure that will redound to the 
direct interest of every individual. It is the people as a whole 
that have to be considered. It is true that a protective tariff 
on the manufactured goods of the New England States does 
not help directly the agriculturalists of the South and West, 
but it does indirectly help them. It furnishes labor for the 
working people of the New Bngland States, thereby creating 
a demand for the products of the South and West. In that 
way it helps them. The same is true of a tariff on agricultural 
products of the South and West. It shuts out foreign cheap 
labor products and stimulates agriculture to produce the neces- 
sary raw material for manufacturers. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts employ labor, creating a market for all the produets of 
the country. It is and must be a reciprocal proposition. It is 
very difficult to understand how one who claims to be a protec- 
tionist can favor protection for himself and deny it to others. 
That is only a quasi-protectionist. 

As has been said, the tariff should not be a party question. 
It is strietly a fundamental American principle. It will not 
be a party question much longer. The whole country has 
awakened to the fact that it is necessary to the prosperity of 
this country. 

Put a tariff on the products of our country high enough that 
the foreigner can not send in his cheap labor products: and 
undersell our home markets, That will open up the mills, 
factories, and mines, give employment to our people and a 
market for our home products. It is a recognized fact that in 
normal times we furnish a market for 90 per cent of all our 
products. If we will start up the industries of this country, 
give employment to our laboring people, furnish them with the 
means to buy 90 per cent of our products; we may throw the 
other 10 per cent in the fire, or give it to suffering humanity, 
and we will be many times better off than we are, or should 
be, by sending all of our products abroad and letting our home 
people be idle, naked, and hungry. We should not weep over 
the condition of our neighbor's children when our own are at 
our feet crying for bread. Charity begins at home. When we 
have cared for our own, then is the time to help our neighbors. 
We have always done so, and shall continue to do so. I con- 
tend that a man’s first duty is at home, and that that is true 
of a nation. 

It may be that some people can not understand the working 
of a protective tariff. It is also true that they can not under- 


stand just how the water gathers in the heavens and comes 
down in rain, but they know that when such is true we have 
abundance of crops. The same is true of the protective tariff. 
When we have it, we have prosperity, as a rule. It is true that 
there are other disturbing elements that sometimes bring on 
national difficulties, but under a protective tariff administra- 
tion they are much less likely to come, and are much easier to 
overcome. 

I am a protectionist, pure and simple. I believe in it. I 
think it is good’ for every industry and every enterprise in. the 
land that comes in contact with, the products. of cheap foreign 
labor. I do not favor protection for the manufacturer and 
free trade for the producers. I do not favor protection for the 
producers and free trade for manufactured goods; but I favor 
protection for the American industries, great and small. I want 
to protect the East, West, North, and South. America for 
Americans first. Would it work well for the producers’ products 
to be protected and the manufacturers’ not protected? Think 
for a moment just what the situation would be. Then again put 
your thoughts to working, and protect the manufacturer and the 
producer, and see what a happy combination that would be. 
The factories would be running, the mills and. mines would be 
operating, the farmers would be producing, the carpenters 
would be building, and all labor would have employment, and 
e and children would be singing and rejoicing all over the 
and, 

AN ORGANIC BODY. 


The Government of the United States Is a vast organic body, 
composed of many organs, each having certain duties to per- 
form. No body so constituted can give the best results with- 
out the cooperation of all its organs. What are those organs? 
They are many, the chief of which is the producing factor. 
Upon the production of the material out of which must neces- 
sarily be made the things that supply the needs and wants of 
mankind, lies the secret of success. To this must be added 
many others, namely, the manufacturing industries, the mining 
industries, the milling industries, the great common laborers, 
the business enterprises, the professional vocations: of many 
kinds, all combine to make the great body of the machine that 
moves the wheels that bring success. 

If any of those factors fail to function, the best results can 
not be obtained. What is necessary to move the wheels of prog- 
ress? I think a uniform, well-regulated protective tariff is the 
greatest factor: By guaranteeing to the people the home markets 
it will start the manufacturing and other industries, they will 
employ labor; employed labor creates a demand, demand creates 
good prices, good prices stimulate industries of all kinds, thereby 
making the whole machinery work in harmony. When that is 
done. the story is told, and prosperity will reign. 

I hope that the time may soon come when every man or 
woman who is elected to this House or the Senate may come 
with the avowed purpose of legislating for the whole country. 
We are all made of the same material. Our wants are the same 
and must be supplied if the country is to prosper. It is ob- 
vious that since the protective policy is fundamental to our 
prosperity it should not be subject to such radical changes as it 
always has to undergo every time our Government changes 
from one party to another. There is nothing that does more to 
insure the prosperity of our country than the stability of the 
ate and policies upon which the country’s business is 

ased. 2 

It has been proven that under free trade or low tariff our im- 
ports are increased and that our exports are decreased. Can 
we prosper when the balance of trade is against us? Certainly 
not. Can an individual accumulate wealth when his expenses 
are greater than his income? It can not be done: Neither can 
a nation under such circumstances prosper. 

Why can not we meet foreign competition? It is very clear 
if you will just think of the difference in the ways, habits, ideas, 
manner of living, and costs of production in many of the foreign 
countries and ours. It should not be said in a boastful spirit, 
but the American people are not going to subscribe to such con- 
ditions. In many of the foreign countries the climatic condi- 
tions are very different. They need but few clothes, and their 
accustomed food is a very simple diet and costs but little. It is 
different here, and we can not help it. 

Let us draw a comparison; take the wool industry. In 
Australia it is said that a flockmaster can get forage for his 
sheep at $ cents per head for a year; that no hay or other 
expensive feed is required. New Zealand is the same; Argen- 
tina is almost the same. How is it with the Western States of 
this country? There it costs from $4 to $9 per head to winter 
sheep. Wool can be shipped from those foreign countries to 
the eastern markets of this country cheaper than it can from 
the Western States. How can we compete with the foreign 
countries when such is true? It is clear that we must have a 
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tariff sufficient to equal the difference in the cost of the products 
of the foreign country plus freight and that of our own. 

It was brought out in the hearings by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House that there were eggs to the value of 
$2,602,852 imported from China during the year 1920. Eggs can 
be produced in China at from 4 to 6 cents per dozen and can 
be sold here at 6 to 12 cents per dozen. 

There are other countries from which eggs are imported, 
among which are Australia, Argentina, and others, all of which 
can produce eggs much cheaper than the United States, This 
is true because they can feed their hens much cheaper and can 
get girl labor at from $5 to $7 per month to care for their flocks. 
The same can be said of many other articles. 

It is not the price that is put on the horse every time that pre- 
vents you from buying him, but the price that you have in your 
pocket. If the horse is priced at $10 and you have not the $10, 
you can not buy him. But if he is priced at $100 and you have 
the $100 you can buy. Destroy our tariff and you destroy 
our home market, destroy our home market and you destroy our 
prosperity. ‘ 

It is a simple proposition. We had a creamery erected at 
our town, on the promise that the dairymen would patronize 
it and make it a success. For a while they did so and the 
matter went on all right. But soon some of the large cream- 
eries from a distance sent an agent into our town who began 
to pay more for the cream than the local men could pay and 
have a profit left. 
soon the local creamery had to quit business. As soon as that 
was done prices began to go down in a hurry. It was not long 
till the gains were all gone and a loss sustained. This thing 
was repeated and again some stood ready to jump at the bait 
and suffered the same result. The same is true of the foreign 
and home markets. If we allow foreigners to come in and 
undersell us till they destroy our home markets, then they 
will use their opportunity and we shall have to pay for it. 

My theory is to put our own house in order, produce all we 
ean, use all that is necessary for home consumption, utilize 
our own capital, labor, and skill; then seek the best market 
possible for the surplus. 

The main object of the Government is to promote the welfare 
of its citizens; not some of them but all. 

Who are the real producers of the wealth of this country? 
There is no doubt about that; they are the tillers of the soil, 
the herdsmen, and the miners, chiefly. That means the men 
who labor in the heat and the cold, the rain and the sun, on 
the farm; the men who expose themselves to all kinds of 
weather in driving and herding their flocks of various kinds; 
and the men who go into the bowels of the earth and bring 
forth the various minerals and put them to man’s use. The 
interest of those men should be safeguarded by an adequate 
tariff, properly adjusted, 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” The once acknowl- 
edged tariff policy of our country is fast coming to the front 
again. The South, where once it was a crime to mention the 
tariff, is now fully awakened and is anxious to have its interests 
protected, that they may make their various industries profit- 
able. They have had quite an experience in competing with 
foreign cheap labor and have realized the difficulty and now 
ask for a tariff, and are awake to its importance. Experience 18 
the best teacher in the world. They have taken a course in its 
school. This fact is demonstrated by the organization of the 
Southern Tariff Association. Some of the best, most logical 
tariff arguments are made by men of the South, sueh men as 
Senators Broussard and Ransdell, of Louisiana, and John M. 
Parker, governor of Louisiana, besides many other able Mem- 
bers of the House on the Democratic side. The emergency tariff 
bill was supported by the following Democrats: Hudspeth, Par- 
rish, Blanton, and Jones of Texas; Smithwick and Clark, of 
Florida; Dupré, Favrot, Martin, and Lazaro, of Louisiana; 
Lankford, of Georgia; and Deal, of Virginia. 

At the first meeting of the Southern Tariff Association it 
passed a resolution, among other things saying: 

Whereas it is apparent to even the casual observer of the trend of 
events that the present tariff laws will be revised and other laws en- 
acted in their stead by the next Congress; this without reference to the 
result of the impending election; and 

Whereas it is likewise apparent that such laws will be formulated as 
to result in the collection of huge sums of money, in the form of reve- 
nue, to satisfy the demands of Government and to supplant in large 
part the funds now realized from the payment of income and other 
direct taxes, and such policy will result in the fixing of heavy tariffs 
upon most, if not all, commodities; and 

Whereas it has been established to our thorough and complete satis- 
faction that the various industries of the South are facing imminent 
ruin by reason of being compelled to compete with foreign producin, 
countries, where the wages of labor are pitiably low and the cost o 

roduction comparatively slight, and are, therefore, in need of a tariff 


esigned to e for the difference in the cost of production in 
this country and that in foreign countries; we especially direct atten- 


Thoughtless men began to sell to him, and 


tion of Congress to the importation of vegetable oils from the Orient 

d other foreign countries as the direct cause for the reduction in 

ces of cotton seed and peanuts below the cost of production to the 
producers and manufacturers of this Nation, who suffer jointly, and 
we demand a tariff that will adequately protect these industries from 
foreli; competition with 8 labor of the farm and factory of the 
countries named. We particularly direct attention to this menace on 
een are proportion, reaching, as it does, practically every farm 

e South. 

Whereas it is evident that unless a compensative tariff shall be 
levied, the southern producer must necessarily go out of business, to 
the certain ruin of those engaged in agricultural and other lines of 
presactcs in the South, and to the manifest injury of the country at 

rge: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

First. That we pledge this association and all the organizations 
and individuals who are members thereof to do all within our power 
to properly place before the United States Tariff Commission, before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and before the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the United States the facts bearing upon the 
cost of production in this country and abroad, and all such facts as 
may be properly taken into consideration in the fixing of a tariff, to 
the end that such tariffs may be placed as will enable the southern 
producer to continue in business and to reap a reasonable profit as a 
result of his thrift and endeavor. 

Second. That we earnestly request all of those interested in the pro- 
duction of sonthern prodnets and all of its industrial leaders, and those 
interested in the prosperity of the South, to do all in their power to 
further the subjects herein expressed. 

Third. That we particularly call upon the Members of the United 
State Senate and House of Representatives from the South to do all in 
their power to see that southern products receive the benefits incident 
to the levy of such duties as are herein indicated: Be it further 

Resolved, That in the levying of tariff duties this organization is 
unalterably opposed to discrimination as between occupations, citizens, 
or sections of the United States; that it does not ask for favors in any 
form, but opposes favoritism in all its forms, 


Why dally with fundamentals? Acknowledge their value and 
profit by their use. Pass a general tariff bill as soon as pos- 
sible, thut business may be revived and the people relieved. 

I want to emphasize the importance of safeguarding and pre- 
tecting the producers of our country. It is said by some that 
that would be class legislation. It would not. Legislation that 
will benefit the producers of our country is in the interest of 
every man, woman, and child in the land, No class can prosper 
long unless the producers succeed. 

Upon them must depend the success and prosperity of our 
country. J 

The policies by which the manufacturers will be manufactur- 
ing, the producers producing; and the laborers laboring and 
buying the necessaries of life are policies by which the country 
will prosper. z 

Let us have it. 

WILE THE NATION RETREAT? 

Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker, Will the Nation retreat? After 
138 years of devotion to duty shall it falter? Many clouds of 
darkness have enveloped it, many troubles that try the very 
souls of men have confronted it, but the spirit that led the fore- 
fathers to that victory which has ever filled the hearts of men 
and women that love justice has ever been present to guide the 
people aright. 

Difficulty after difficulty has been overcome, victory after vic- 
tory has been won, and after nearly a century and a half tri- 
umphing over obstacles and winning in every contest, shall we 
retreat? Can anyone, looking through the cycles of time, fail 
to see the hand of Divinity directing the destiny of this Nation? 

The people of this country have a right to congratulate them- 
selves upon having such a body of men as they did to lay the 
foundation of human happiness. Never in the history of the 
world was there a greater body of men than those who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States of America. Endowed with the highest and most 
exalted ideals that men ever possessed, they set their goal high 
and have never yielded to any difficulty that lay in the way of 
its achievement. 

They were the first to hold that all men are created equal,* 
in that they have a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. They, therefore, declared themselves free from any 
power that denied those rights. The world knows the results. 


ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


After adopting a Constitution that guarantees the citizens of 
this country the greatest privileges of any people in the world, 
they proceeded to move forward in the world to higher planes. 
One achievement after another followed, one of which deserves 
special mention—the liberation of the slaves. That was an- 
other step toward the fulfillment of the declaration— 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

After having liberated the slaves, and while meditating upon 
the great achievement, they realized that none were really free; 
that there was still a power that held the human family in 
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subjection. The great Lincoln, after seeing the shackles fall 
from the hands of the slaves, said: e 

I 8 25 years ago that the day would come that there would 
not be a slave or a drunkard in the land. I have seen the first part 
come 

The power ref to was King Alcohol. Many tyrants 
ruled by the swofd and the guillotine, but King Alcohol ruled 
by feeding the appetite while entwining the individual with a 
chain of irresistance. The tyrants slew by the hundreds and by 
the thousands, while King Alcohol has slain his subjects by the 
millions, 

Time works wonders. The people were slow to awaken, but 
once awakened they never slept till John Barleycorn was en- 
tombed. The same spirit that drove back the British forces 
and liberated the American people, knocked the shackles from 
the hands of the slaves, and put John Barleycorn in the tomb 
has put the women of our country in their rightful places 
among men, and is going on conquering and to conquer but 
never to be conquered. Will the people who have wrought such 
wonderful works and placed the American people on the highest 
Plane of civilization that has ever been attained in all the 
world now retreat? 

They tell us that prohibition is unconstitutional and can not 
be enforced, and to prove it they give instances where the 
traffic is going on. If that justifies the people in saying that 
we can not enforce prohibition and that we should not try, we 
had just as well throw the statutes in the fire and quit. The 
same reasoning will apply to murder, robbery, arson, rape, 
forgery, and all other crimes. Is any crime entirely eliminated 
by law? Can any law be strictly enforced? Not one. Would 
anyone say that because we could not perfectly enforce the 
law against the various crimes of the country that we will 
repeal them? Surely not, and this applies to the prohibition 
law the same as to other laws. 

Why say prohibition is unconstitutional? Some say that it 
conflicts with Article IV of the amendments of the Constitu- 
tution. Many say that it does not. Suppose it does; how 
does it agree with Article XVIII? No one can possibly say 
that it conflicts with that. When was Article IV adopted? In 
1791. When was „Article XVIII adopted? In 1919. Then 
which prevails? Section 3 of Article I of the Constitution 
provides that— 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature there. 

Article XVII provides— 

That the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State elected by the people thereof. 

Is Article XVII binding? No one disputes that itis. Neither 
can they logically say that Article XVIII is not binding: 


WHAT HAS PROHIBITION DONE? 


It has dispensed with the obnoxious saloons, done away with 
the custom of public treating to drinks, removed the various 
cures for drunkenness, reduced the number of insane, put 
clothes on the little children’s backs, food in their mouths, 
shoes on their feet, reduced drunkenness, lifted many heavy 
burdens from the backs of mothers, and elevated the minds of 
the youths of our country. 1 

Before prohibition was adopted there were 20,000,000 drink- 
ers. The number who have stopped regular drinking is 17,- 
500,000; the number who stil] drink is 2,500,000; of this num- 
ber only 1,000,000 are regular drinkers. The amount of liquor 
both legally and illegally used last year was 80,000,000 quarts, 
or a little less than three-fourths of a quart per capita. In 
1917 the per capita consumption was 20 gallons. 

This certainly is a good showing for two years under prohibi- 
tion. Everybody knows that the prohibition law is not properly 
enforced; neither can it be until the forces who are in control 
ef enforcement get thoroughly organized. No one could expect 
a better showing for the time that we have been under prohi- 
bition. 

Does anyone want to go back to the saloon, with all that it 
means? Do you want to erect new Keely cures, add numbers to 
the insane asylums, bring back the darkness to those who have 
been permitted to see the gloom pass with the hope that they 
were to be permitted to enjoy life unclouded by drunken de- 
bauchery? 

The claim is made by some that the Government is depriving 
them of their liberty. There are certain liberties that have 
been recognized heretofore that should be taken away. When 
any liberty that has been granted becomes destructive of human 
happiness and national prosperity, it should be removed. How 
does civilization advance? Only by learning what to do and 
then doing it. It was never intended that one should have 
liberties that deprived others of all that they hold near and dear 
in life. Liberty should be a just liberty, and not one that robs 


little children of their just dues and mothers and fathers in 
their old days of all that is dear to them, 

There is no good reason why the expenses of enforcement 
should not be largely borne by the collection of fines and sales 
of property that was seized at the time of making arrests of 
violators, since the report of Mr. Haynes, the prohibition com- 
missioner, say that there were seizede600 automobiles, 40 boats, 
26 wagons and carriages, 45.horses and mules, 1 airplane, 5 motor 
cycles, $7,500, 10 tracts of land, and 7 stocks of merchandise, 
all of which, under certain restrictions, can be sold and the 
money paid into the Government funds. 

Only 15 per cent of the former drinkers are now drinking, 
and they drink only 5 per cent of the amount that was formerly 
consumed, and the entire drink bill has been decreased $2,000,- 
000,000, all for the betterment of humanity, 

What does retreat mean? It means ragged, hungry, cold, un- 

educated, poverty-stricken, humiliated children; sending the 
mothers back to the washtub; a disrupted home; it stops many 
jewels from meeting their glad father at the gate with out- 
stretched arms and a smiling face; it stops the proud smile of 
the father from meeting the reciprocating smile of the elated 
mother. If you favor these things, hoist the white flag and 
beat a retreat. If you do not favor a retreat, fling Old Glory to 
the breeze, sound the order to march, stop at no difficulty, scale 
the height of honor, plant the Stars and Stripes upon mount 
eminence, there to wave forever. 
History teaches us that the first temperance society that was 
ever organized in America, I presume the first in the world, 
was organized in 1826 at Boston, known as American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance. Several years later (1840) 
six men who knew the evils of the vice of intemperance, from 
their own personal experience, met in Baltimore, signed a 
total abstinence, and founded the Washington Temperance 
Society. That movement did immense good and restored, it 
is said, a hundred and fifty thousand drunkards to the manhood 
they had lost through drink. Since then a great change has 
come. over society; “strong drink” still slays its thousands in 
the United States and elsewhere, but the young man beginning 
life now has this in his favor; all the best influences are on 
the side of temperance—70 years ago nearly every influence 
was on the other side, To the great credit of Maine, in 
1846, it established prohibition, the first State to take such a 
step. 

It is said by those who oppose the prohibition law that it is 
a bad law. How do we test the value of laws? It is said 
enforce a law and if it is a good law retain it. If it is a bad 
law repeal it. Give that test to the prohibition law, then if it 
proves worthless it can be repealed. As much as I favor the 
law, I will be willing to say that if it is properly enforced and 
proves detrimental I shall gladly aid in its repeal. But I am 
not willing for the lawless to declare it is a bad law and ignore 
or repeal it. No man has a right to claim that he is a good 
citizen and at the same time ignore and violate the laws of his 
8 after they have been upheld by the higher courts of 

and. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the volunteer officers’ re- 
tirement bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the accom- 
plishments of the Washington conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. I did not hear the gentleman's request, on 
what subject? 

The SPEAKER. On the accomplishments of the Washington 
conference. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it an eloquent speech? 

Mr. HICKS. Very. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, of the many important achieve- 
ments of President Harding’s administration, the one which is 
destined to be most beneficial to America and to all humanity 
was the inception of the Washington conference. That alone 
justifies popular approval and public confidence in his adminis- 
tration, and warrants. the enthusiastic support of the American 
people, 

Skeptics may belittle the lofty idealism and scorn the noble 
altruism so strongly voiced at the conference and so cogently _ 
expressed in the treaties, yet as President Harding eloquently 
said in welcoming the delegates: 


1922. 


the 


It is Impossible to overappraise importance of such a conference. 
It is no 3 boast to declare that the conclusions of this body will 
the fortunes of the 


were signal influence on all 
world, 

All honor is due President Harding and he deserves well of 
history, Honor is due him not merely because he is the Chief 
Executive of the Nation which summoned the conference. It 
is due him because of his unquestioned earnestness and his 
abiding faith; because of his sympathetic appeal to human 
consciousness and his calm determination that the peoples of 
the world should find a fulfillment of their hopes and aspira- 
tions. He had the courage of his convictions to chance the pos- 
sibility that his policy would prove a failure and in the chaotic 
conditions prevalent in the world, that chance was not remote. 
His unselfishness and frankness created a feeling of good will 
and mutual confidenee, allaying old suspicions and prejudices. 
As the delegates saw him, heard him, and came to know him, 
they trusted him. Then they began to trust one another. In 
such an atmosphere men’s. minds can meet without fear or dis- 
trust. It has been truly said: ` 

But for the President's sincerity and charm, it may well be doubted 
if they would have met at all. The conference was the triumph of 
an ideal and of will, and Mr. Harding, of all those present, best 
represented in his person and his character, the American conscience 
and the American spirit that made it possible and successful. 

The exceptional intellectual powers and high statesmanship 
of Secretary Hughes were never more brilliantly displayed than 
in the masterful presentation of his subject on the opening day 
of the conference, so aptly described by Mr. Balfour as “that 
inspired moment, that fateful Saturday, unique in history.” 
His logie of argument. directness of statement, and straightfor- 
ward avowal of the aims of the convention, and his candid advo- 
cacy of the methods by Which they could be attained made a 
profound impression and gave to the deliberations a standard 
of thought that continued undiminished through all the meet- 
ings. His address possessed three elements of greatness—sound- 
ness of principle, simplicity of program, and consistency in 
proclaiming that all international relationships must rest on 
honor and justice. Who can forget those words of Mr. Hughes 
in which he declared: 

We can no longer content ourselves with investigations, with sta- 
tistics, with reports, with the circumlocution of inquiry. The time 
has come, not for general resolutions or mutual advice, but for action. 

The conference wrought a complete reversal of the accepted 
practice of the organized efforts of man. Formerly the ex- 
treme expression of voluntary cooperative endeavor has been 
in the direction of making war. This conference inaugurated 
a new phase in international relationships, where nations met 
for the organized purpose of curtailing their power te make war. 

The convention has been spoken of as the Battle of Washing- 
ton and pictured as the greatest naval conflict in all history. It 
was the most expensive and the cheapest; it heralded the grand- 
est victory and proclaimed the worst disaster, All the nations 
involved in the conflict were triumphantly defeated and the 
commanding officers congratulated each other on the result. 
This naval engagement, which witnessed the destruction of 
more ships and of greater value than were ever sunk in any 
war, was fought on dry land, without a shot fired, a life lost, 
or a flag hauled down. All were victors; all were losers. 

The purposes for which the conference met were to reduce 
and limit armaments and remove the causes of misunderstand- 
ing in the Pacific and Far East, thereby diminishing, if not 
eliminating, the possibilities of a conflict in thet portion of the 
world, 

It is well to bear in mind that the inauguration of huge mili- 
tary programs is very largely the result of a state of mind in 
which the expectation of an attack by one nation prompts an- 
other nation to prepare to meet that attack. Such a condition 
arises largely because of suspicion, and powerful armaments 
result. Remove apprehension by a common understanding; 
replace fear by friendship and the need of great military power 
disappears. The rule, of conscience and reason, not the reign 
of might and hate, should dictate the actions of nations. 

To estimate correctly the character and value of these sev- 
eral treaties, resolutions, and formal declarations they should 
be considered as a whole. Each one contributes its part in 
combination with the others toward the establishment of condi- 
tions in which peaceful security will take the place of prepara- 
tion for war. 

These covenants do more than save the expenditure of vast 
sums of money; they do more than lighten the burden of stag- 
gering debts; they do more than stabilize economic conditions. 
They go to the very source of international morality and to the 
hearts of men. They transmute idealism into a concrete propo- 
sition, reconcile theory with fact, and vitalize into reality the 
dream which poets, reformers, and publicists have held before 
mankind as the goal to which human endeavor should aspire. 
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That goal is peace, fellowship, respect, and honor between 
nations. 


In addition to the tangible results, the conference demon- 
strated that this method of dealing with world affairs is feasible 
and practical. It showed that it is a better plan te talk about 
things than to fight about them, and as this convention proved 
a success it is a beginning to be greeted with high hope, a fit- 
ting basis for future accomplishments, 

The naval treaty of the five great sea nations and the four- 
power agreement achieve many things, They reduce arma- 
ments afloat, curtail new construction of capital ships and 
their armament, prevent ruinous competition in naval pro- 
grams, and limit fortifications ashore. They retard battle- 
ship development, which in the minds of many is rendered ob- 
solete by the advance of aviation. They lighten the stress of 
financial strain and ease the burden of taxation. They turn 
our national energies and our resources into the channels of 
development instead of hurling them into the abyss of destruc- 
tion. They divert men’s minds and actions from proficiency 
in the arts of war to productivity in the fields of peace. They 
open up a new phase in the Pacific by destroying an old situa- 
tion which was full of danger. They create an association of 
four nations in place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and they 
will eventually replace the Franco-Japanese compact. They 
provide for peace in the Pacific by mutual pledges ef the pow- 
ers to respect the territorial integrity of each. They invite 
frank consideration and amicable adjustment of controversies, 
They bar discussion of the Pacific as the scene of a new con- 
flict. They quiet the agitation of the militant element in their 
weighing of Japanese power against American strength. They 
bring about, after three centuries of naval superiority, the sur- 
render on the part of the British Empire of the supremacy of 
the seas, They will give to Ameriea in less than a decade and 
without an enormous outlay of money, naval strength equal to 
that of Great Britain. 

With the ratification of the naval treaty, certain achieve- 
ments can be measured with accuracy. On the financial side 
alone its justification is sufficient. There is now under steam 
or on the ways in the navies of the five great sea powers a 
capital ship tonnage of 3,341,567. When the treaty shall stand 
fulfilled there will be 1,811,590 tons of first-line fighting ves- 
sels, a discard of 44 per cent, and this tonnage will be reduced 
to 1,715,000 when replacements are completed. That a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures will result and Navy budgets no 
longer demand an abnormal proportion of our national wealth 
is inevitable. By the provisions of the treaty a total of 29 
American battleships, built or building, will be scrapped. The 
signing of the naval treaty met with a quick response in the 
American Congress in the consideration of naval appropria- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1923, as a comparison of the 
following figures will demonstrate: 


Appropriations for year 1921-222. $426, 000, 000 

Probable appropriations for year 1922-23222 275, 000, 000 

UE Faas T a AMES ALAA EES ees Soe Os Smee at SS 151, 000, 000 

Great Britain and Japan have also materially reduced their 
naval budgets. 


With the ratification of the four-power treaty, dealing with 
far eastern questions, any real or imaginary cause for war 
in the Pacific between the great sea nations will disappear. An 
agreement satisfactory and honorable to all concerned, neither 
infringing the rights or alienating the territories of any signa- 
tory nation, has been entered into, and it is inconceivable that 
during the life of the treaty any conflict of interests can lead 
to war. 

Let America and every nation party to the compacts faith- 
fully and honorably observe the spirit as well as the commit- 
ments of these treaties, and thereby contribute to international 
confidence and promote the peace of the world. 

Permit me to read this statement from a great educator, a 
prominent citizen of my State, a hoted publicist, and a profovnd 
student of world affairs, the president of Columbia University: 


If President Harding’s administration were to rest its claim of publie 
satisfaction and confidence upon the Washington conference alone, it 
would be justified. Tbe calling and the conduct of that conference by 
President Harding marked a long and thoroughly practical step for- 
ward, not only in reconstructing a world broken and impoverished by | 
war but in preventing the likelihood of future wars. The Washington 
conference was a 3 practical body. It dealt not with remote 
probabilities and theoretical probiems but with concrete realities with 
which the nations were face to face. First of all, it met in an atmos- 
phere and spirit of mutual confidence. From the first personal and 
national antagonisms and jealousies were put in the background and 
almost every advanced step that was proposed was quickly haiied with 


approval the ö of the participating powers. e 
details of the several projects as outlined were worked out in patient 
cooperation and with the strong pur, of achieving results. The 


consequence is that at once Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States are able sharply to reduce their appropriations for naval con- 
struction and naval maintenance, thereby greatly relieving the tax- 
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payer. Other nations will quickly take similar steps. If what is 
vaguely called the problem of the Pacific should arise in any acute 
form, agreement has made as to a mode of approaching and 
solving that problem in a spirit of confidence and peace rather t in 
a spirit of antagonism and war. The great congeries of peoples and 
local governments known as China has been protected agalast exploita- 
tion by alien forces and given a new chance to establish itself upon a 
firm basis as an independent and _self-controlled State. 

In human affairs progress is made not by passing resolutions but 
by taking action. e Washington conference took action, and there- 
fore it made progress. $ 

A great deal remains to be done, and in that the United States must 
play. in its own interest and in accordance with its own ideals, a very 

portant pare The Washington conference has paved the way for 
what is to follow by manifesting a spirit of international confidence and 
cooperation and by proving how much that spirit ean accomplish. 

Nicholas Murgay BUTLER, 

Mr. Speaker, no more fitting conclusion to this review of the 
treaties can be expressed than by quoting the inspired words of 
the President in congratulating the delegates on their work: 

This conference has I a truly great achievement. It is haz- 
ardous sometimes to speak superlatives, and I will be restrained. 
But I will say, with every confidence, that the faith plighted here 
to-day, kept in national honor, will mark the beginning of a new and 
better epoch in human progress, 

In the reyealing light of the public opinion of the world, without 
surrender of sovereignty, without impaired nationality or affronted 
national pride, a solution has been found in unanimity, and to-day’s 
adjournment is marked by rejoicing in the things accomplished. If the 
world has hungered for new assurance, it may feast at the banquet 
which the conference has spread. 

It has been the fortune of this conference to sit in a day far enough 
removed from war's bitterness, yet near enough to war's horror, to gain 
the benefit of both the hatred of war and the yearning of peace. Too 
often heretofore the decades following such gatherings have been 
marked by the difficult undoing of their decisions. Rut your achieve- 
ment is supreme because no seed of conflict has been sown, no reaction 
in regret or resentment ever can justify resort to arms. 

It little matters what we appraise as the outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Any one of them alone would have justified the conference. 
But the whole achievement has so cleared the atmosphere that it will 
seem like breathing the refreshing air of a new morn of promise, 

You have written the first deliberate and effective expression of great 
»owers, In the consciousness of peace, of war's utter futility, and chal- 
enged the sanity of competitive preparation for each other's destruc- 
tion. You have halted folly and lifted burdens, and revealed to the 
world that the one sure pig ond recover from the sorrow and ruin and 
staggering obligations of a World War is to end the strife in prepara- 
ape for more of it, and turn human energies to the constructiveness 
of peace. 

o intrigue, no offensive or defensive alliances, no involvements have 
wrought your agreements, but reasoning with each other te common 
understanding has made new relationships among governments and 
peoples, new securities for peace, and new opportunities for achieve- 
ment and attending happiness, 

Here have been established the contacts of reason, here has come the 
inevitable understandings of face-to-face exchanges when on does 
not infame, The very atmosphere shamed national selfishness into 
retreat. Viewpoints were exchanged, differences composed, and you 
come to understand how common after all are human aspirations: how 
alike, indeed, and how easily reconcilable are our national aspirations ; 
por pana eni simple and satisfying to seek the relationships of peace 
and security. 

When you first met I told you of our America’s thought to seek less 
of armament and none of war; that we sought nothing which is an- 
other's, and we were unafraid, but that we wished to join you in doing 
that finer and nobler thing which no nation can do alone. We rejoice 
in that accomplishment. 


NOTES ON THE TREATIES. 
The treaty for the limitation of naval armaments contains 
the following provisions : 


The number and total tonnage of capital ships to be retained is as 
follows: 


Article II provides that when the treaty becomes effective all 
other capital ships than those named in the treaty “built or 
building” by the five powers shall be scrapped. 

Article III constitutes an agreement by the powers to abandon 
their respective capital-ship building programs and neither to 
build nor acquire any new capital ships except under the re- 
placement agreement. 

Article IV is the naval ratio agreement, and it gives in stand- 
ard displacement tonnages the aggregates for capital ship re- 
placement as follows: 


United States 525,000; 5 
8 5 
Italy 175, 000 17 
POUOH <5 oats dchavabvenadatenatacctnatesvesavcusncteckassase „000 3 


The powers agree not to exceed these aggregate tonnages, 


Article V fixes 35,000 tons as the maximum for any capital 


p. 

Article VI provides that no ship shall carry a gun exceeding 
16-inch caliber, 

Article VII fixes the total tonnage of aircraft carriers as 
follows: United States and Great Britain, each 135,000; France 
and Italy, each 60,000; Japan, 81,000. 

Article IX fixes the limit of each aircraft carrier to 27,000 
tons, but by a special exception the contracting powers are per- 
mitted to build not more than two aircraft carriers of a tonnage 
not to exceed 33,000. In order to effect economy, the scrapping 
of capital ships as provided for in Article II is qualified by 
granting permission to any of the contracting powers to use for 
the purpose of constructing aircraft carriers any two of their 
ships, built or building, which otherwise would be scrapped, 
providing these ships do not exceed 33,000 tons. 

Article X limits the size of guns that aircraft carriers may 
earry to 8 inches and limits the number to 10 for a 27,000-ton 
carrier and to 8 for a 33,000-ton carrier. 

Article XII provides that no vessel hereafter laid down, ex- 
cept capital ships, shall carry guns in excess of 8-inch caliber, 

Article XIII provides that no vessel which is liable to be 
scrapped shall be reconverted into a warship. 

Article XIV provides that no preparations shall be made on 
merchantmen in time of peace for the purpose of converting 
such vessels into warships “ other than stiffening the decks for 
mounting guns not exceeding 6-inch caliber.” 

It is laid down that warships to be scrapped must be treated 
so that they “can not be put to combatant use.” The scrap- 
ping may be effected by sinking, breaking up, or conversion into 
targets. ê 

It is also provided that, with the exception of ships lost or 
accidentally destroyed, no replacement tonnage shall be laid 
down until 10 years after November 12, 1921. This is the so- 
called naval holiday. 

Article XIX provides that the present situation in the Pacifie 
in reference to fortifications or naval bases shall be maintained. 
In relation to these fortifications, the United States has agreed 
not to extend the fortifications of the Philippines and not to 
begin land works in Guam, Samoa, the Aleutian Islands, nor in 
any other Pacific possession with the exception of Hawaii. 
Japan on her part has agreed not to extend the forti‘ications in 
her island possessions, and Great Britain has similurly agreed 
not to fortify Hongkong further. 

The treaty provides that all these stipulations shall remain 
in force until December 31, 1936, and if none of the powers 
have given notice two years before that date of their intention 
to terminate the treaty it shall continue in force until the ex- 
piration of two years from the date notice is given. 

The treaty relating to insular possessions in the Pacific (four- 
power pact) provides that for the preservation of the general 
peace and the maintenance of national rights, if there should 


‘develop between any of the high contracting parties a contro- 


versy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their 
said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and 
is likely to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting 
between them, they shall invite the other high contracting 
parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjustment. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the House 
will be in session to-morrow at 12 o’clock for the purpose of 
holding special services, 

The SPEAKER. The House will meet in session at 12 
o'clock to-morrow for the purpose of hokling memorial exercises, 
ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Sunday, May 28, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

619. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a bill for the 
relief of the Royal Italian Government for losses sustained by 
collision of the tug Mahorney with the barge Anode, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
- Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11634. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Norman and the town and village 
of Halstad, in said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the 
county of Traill and the town of Herberg, in said county, in 
the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across the 
Red River of the North on the boundary line between said 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1037). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3.of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11822) to 
amend the interstate commerce act and the transportation act 
of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11823) to amend section 402 
of the war risk insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 339) making 
available funds for repairing and restoring levees on the Mis- 
Sissippi River above Cairo, III.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 11824) to place John R. Har- 
rell, of New Orleans, La., on the retired list of the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 11825) authorizing the 
removal of the restrictions from 40 acres of the allotment of 
Isaac Jack, a Seneca Indian, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5821. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Knickerbocker Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New York City, urging 
passage of H. R. 6774, asking that Yorktown, Va., be made a 
national park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5822. By Mr. GERNERD: Petition of evidence in support of 
H. R. 11810, granting an increase of pension to A. Laurie 
Nicholson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5823. By Mr. KNIGHT: Resolutions adopted by Summit 
Lodge, No. 203, International Association of Machinists, of 
Akron, Ohio, demanding the United States Government recog- 
nize the present Russian government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5824. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Bank of America, New 
York City, N. V., urging the reappointment of Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding governor of the Federal Reserve Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

5825. Also, petition of Martin J. Gillen, New York City, N. X., 
relative to the Morse case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5826. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Resolutions indors- 
ing House bill 9753, adopted by the Presbytery of Columbia 
River, South Bend, Wash., signed by Ernest A. Reed, presiding 
officer, and Grant Merchant, secretary; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5827. Also, resolutions adopted by the Central Washington 
Presbytery, Naches, Wash., signed by Daniel S. Brown, secre- 
tary, indorsing House bill 9753. Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
and House Joint Resolution 131; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5828. By Mr. SWING: Petition of various citizens of Chino, 
Calif., protesting against House bill 9753; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5829. By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, asking passage of amendment providing 
for taxation of State and municipal securities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5830. By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution of the North Dakota State 
Federation of Labor, urging reclamation in the Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys; to the Committee on Flood Control. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpar, May 28, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. Moxraduz as Speaker pro tempore. 

Rev. Page Milburn, of Washington, D. O., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: * 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou art God, 

Thou art our God. We worship Thee, and we come to Thee 
with our prayer this morning that Thou wilt manifest Thy, 
presence and power and grace unto every heart. And as we 
remember one who gave himself in service to humanity and to 
the State, we ask that Thy blessing may rest upon those who 
take part in this service and upon all who shall hear the words 
spoken, and that to each heart there may come inspiration to 
go out and serve the Nation, serve the people, and in doing so 
serve the Almighty God, the Father of us all. 

And as we remember those who gave their lives to preserve 
the Union, who laid down at the feet of the people and of the 
Nation all that they had and all that they were, and as we shall 
in a day or two strew upon their graves flowers of beauty and 
of fragrance, may we remember their lives, and dedicate our 
ee ee unto the service of this great country and of the 
wor! 

We ask of Thee that Thou wilt forgive us all our sins, for we 
have fallen far short of the glory of God. Fill us with the 
inspiration to do that which is right and pleasing in Thy sight, 
May we be what Thou wouldst have us be, and do what Thou 
wouldst have us do, and go where Thou wouldst have us go; 
and after this life is over may we look forward to that other 
service at the right hand of God. Through Thy Son who taught 
us to pray and taught us to exalt Thee. 

And may the blessing of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost rest upon and abide with usall evermore. Amen, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the reading 
of the Journal will be deferred. 
There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD, OF VIRGINIA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the spe- 
cial order of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Montacug, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, May 28, 1922, be set apart for addresses on 
the life, character, and public service of Hon. Henry D. F Loo, late a 
Representative from the tenth district of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 356. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that an 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. HENRY 
DELAWARE FLOOD, late a Member of this House from the State of Vir- 


nia. 

e That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, Henry DELAWARE FLoop was 
born on the 2d day of September, 1865, in the county of Ap- 
pomattox, Va., and died December 8, 1921, in the city of Wash- 
ington, His early education was acquired at local schools in 
his own county, after which he attended the academic depart- 
ment of the Washington and Lee University, and subsequently 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia. 

His father was Maj. Joel W. Flood, who himself was a citizen 
of Appomattox County all of his life and the member of a 
family which had been long noted for its probity and high 
standards of life. His mother was a daughter of Hon. Charles 
James Faulkner, of Martinsburg, W. Va. She was a woman of 
many charms and had been reared in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and culture. Her maternal grandfather was Elisha Boyd, 
of Berkeley County, who himself had occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in that county for many years. 

Mr. Froop graduated in law at the University of Virginia on 
June 30, 1886, and at once began the practice of his profession 
in the county of Appomattox, which he continued actively to the 
day of his death, except for the interruptions which an active 
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political life necessarily brought. Soon after he was admitted 
to the bar he was elected to the General Assembly of Virginia, 
in 1887, and so strong was his hold upon the people of his 
county that, I think, he held office continuously from that time 
to the day of his death, in 1921. He was Commonwealth at- 
torney of his county for nearly 10 years, serving with ability 
and efficiency, and was elected, after he had served several 
terms in the General Assembly, to the Senate of Virginia from 
the district Composing the counties of Appomattox, Bucking- 
ham, and Fluvanna. In 1896 he was nominated for Congress 
at Amherst Courthouse by the convention of the tenth district 
of Virginia. In this election he suffered defeat, but in 1900 he 
was again nominated for Congress, and held that position, prac- 
1 without opposition in his party, from that day to his 
eath. 

He was chairman of the Committee on Territories of this 
House and the author of the resolution admitting Arizona and 
New Mexico to statehood, He was chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs from January, 1913, to March 4, 1919, and 
April 2, 1917, introduced the resolution declaring a state of war 
to exist between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government, and on December 5, 1917, the resolution declaring 
war on the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government. 
During the war, as chairman of this great Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, his duties were most onerous and exacting, and no 
committee of the House was concerned with greater or more im- 
portant problems than that over which he had the honor to 
preside. He was a member also of the Virginia constitutional 
convention which assembled in 1902. He was a member of the 
Virginia debt commission, involving the controversy between 
Virginia and West Virginia on the old debt, and in this work he 
was active and efficient, and lived to see the final adjudication 
of this question in favor of his native State determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. During the last year of 
his life he was elevated to the position of chairman of the 
Democratic Party of the State of Virginia, and he was also 
chairman of the Democratic national congressional committee. 
His life was, indeed, a full one, and in every position to which 
he was assigned he exhibited those qualities which distin- 
guished him in life, great energy, untiring work, enthusiasm, 
and ability. 

Mr. Froop was born at the close of the greatest revolution 
that had ever conyulsed this country, and born at the spot 
where the immortal Lee surrendered the remnant of his un- 
rivaled army; and he came to manhood in the midst of another 
great political revolution which was shaking the foundations of 
“the Old Dominion.” He was, indeed, the child of revolution, 
and it had much to do in forming his character and accounting 
for the aggressive spirit which he exhibited to advantage so 
often in the field of politics. No man who can recollect the 
conditions in Virginia between 1865 and 1885 can wonder why 
such surroundings should produce men of the strongest fiber. 
The Confederate soldier returned home with broken fortune, 
often with broken health, to find the farm wasted, labor disor- 
ganized, and the newly enfranchised race wandering from place 
to place, aimlessly secking the realities and joys of freedom. 
and usually finding none. Their condition was pathetic. How 
well I remember it as a boy, especially the older negroes, whose 
fidelity to master and mistress had never failed, now restless, 
roving aimlessly from plantation to plantation, going to town or 
to the courthouse, week by week and month after month, hoping 
to receive the long-promised 40 acres and the mule. The old 
negro soon became the toy of the carpetbagger, the plaything of 
the scalawag. These faithful, deluded souls passed the last 
days of their lives amid disappointments and delusions, 

The younger class, more readily accepting the poisonous doc- 
trines of the political intriguer, were taught and soon learned 
the lesson of distrust of their only friends, their former owners 
and masters; and when the fifteenth amendment accorded them 
the right of suffrage, they were led like sheep to the shambles 
and corralled by wicked and designing men for the perpetuation 
of untold indignities on the white people about them, In many 
places in the South, in many places in Virginia, of which Appo- 
mattox was one, and the adjoining counties, the voice of the 
whites was silent before the black majorities which existed in 
those counties. The Confederate soldier that climbed the 
heights of Gettysburg, or laid in the trenches at Petersburg, 
regarded those trials as trivial compared to those that now 
faced him in the struggle for the supremacy of a civilization 
whicb had been the glory of “ Old Virginia” since her founda- 
tion. The contest might be long, but the issue could never be 
doubtful. That issue made every man a politician, for politics 
then meant the supremacy of white civilization over that of 
ignorance and corruption. 


The father of our deceased colleague was a prominent actor 
in those days in the county of Appomattox. He was a man of 
commanding presence, great courage, and sound judgment. 
This one subject engrossed the attention of the people in all of 
their assemblies—at the church, before and after the service, 
at the courthouse, at the blacksmith shop, at the store. Every 
man communed with his neighbor and his friends. In the home, 
at the fireside, at the table, all subjects were as nothing com- 
pared with the threatened destruction of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, which seemed impending. The child of the family, with 
its first flash of intelligence, became an interested listener and 
participated in the family discussions. 

Henry D. Froop was brought up amid these stirring times, 
and I remember him as a boy, and remember how the condi- _ 
tion of his country had aroused his nature and made him in 
boyhood and early manhood a leader among his elders. The 
record of his life shows that he attained to many high distine- 
tions, but I greatly doubt whether his services were ever 
more useful or effective than in the early days of his life, when 
he so unselfishly devoted his energies to the maintenance of 
white civilization in Virginia, 

As I look upon the fair fields of Appomattox County to-day, 
as I travel through its bounds and compare them with the 
condition 35 years ago, the change has been marvelous. I re- 
call my visits to that county years ago, while the struggle was 
still on and before the victory had been finally won. I recall 
the wasted condition of the farms, untilled and growing up in 
weeds and brush, the lack of suitable and n ry furnishing 
of the houses, the inefficiency of labor, the poor horses and in- 
different cattle, the gully-washed land, and impassable roads, 
It made one realize fully “the abomination of desolation,” 
spoken of in the Scripture. 

Others who have served with him will speak of Mr. Froop's 
position as a Member of this House for nearly 22 years, and of 
his long service in the legislature of Virginia, but I believe the 
people of Appomattox, who knew him best and loved him well, 
when they come to consider his long record in public life will 
accord to him a more fruitful service to his people in his home 
county in the preservation of its ancient civilization than he 
has rendered in any other field of service. : 

In the last analysis, the best estimate of a man is found 
among his neighbors at home, and we find among the resolutions 
adopted at Appomattox after his death by the farmers assem- 
bled on the 17th day of December, 1921, a beautiful tribute to 
their deceased friend, and I ask attention to the resolutions 
passed at a mass meeting of the Demoerats of Appomattox on 
the 28th of January, 1922. These resolutions were drawn by 
Hon. Samuel L. Ferguson, Mr. Froon’s lifelong friend, and 
fittingly describe the admiration and affection of the author and 
the Democrats of Appomattox for Mr. FLOOD : 


Whereas Henry Detawars FLOOD departed this life on the Sth day 
of December, 1921; and 

Whereas for more than 20 years this able, brave, and tender man in 
every storm of life was oak and rock, but in the sunshine was vine and 
flower. ‘The friend of all heroic souls, he climbed the heights of great 
men, and where manhood’s evening almost touches noon and while the 
shadows scarcely fell toward the east he wrapped the drapery of his 
couch about him and lay down to rest; and 

Whereas it was by the Democrats of Appomattox Ko that he 
was first honored with a position of trust, and upon which he builded 
his great and marked career; and 

ereas the Democrats of 3 County, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, on this 28th day of January, 1922, to elect delegates to the 
district convention to nominate a successor to him in the Congress of 
the United States, desire to express their sorrow for his death and 
oy a precatio for his life and service: Thereupon be it 
esolved— 

First. That Appomattox has lost its ablest and most distinguished 
citizen, a man whose high character and upright life have been an ex- 
ample to his fellow men. Both as a Christian ee and as a citi- 
zen he so conducted himself throughout his life as to win from his 
countrymen a verdict of unstinted respect, honor, and praise. He loved 
his native county und countrymen and used his best efforts to further 
their every interest: he sympathized with the weak; was the friend 
of the poor; with a willing hand gave alms, and with a loyal heart and 
pure hands he faithfully discharged his duties as a good citizen. 

Second. That in the death of Henry DeLtawank FLoop the Nation 
and his native State have lost one of its ablest and most iutivential 
statesmen, and the tenth congressional district, which he served with 
such marked distinction and patriotic fidelity for more than 20 years, 
its best-beloved pubiic official, and one who dealt with them with such 
frankness and sincerity that he won their confidence, admiration, and 


esteem. 

Third. That the Democratic Party of Virginja has ‘lost an able 
chairman and leader, a wise and safe counsellor; that he virtually 
sacrificed his life in the service of his party, for it was while leading 
his party to the most successful victory it has had in the past 20 
years, coupled with the strain of official duties and as chairman of the 
national congressional committee, that the bounds and limitations 
of physical endurance were broken and exhausted nature fell upon her 
shield; that the Democrats of Appomattox County will ever revere and 
cherish his services and memory, for it was largely through his efforts 
that this county was wrested from the stip of the common enemy and 
Negro domination, and “The flower we will lay upon his tomb is the 
forget-me-not, the emblem of enduring affection,” 
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Fourth. That we deplore the loss of the great service which he so 
9 unselfishly rendered to his county, State, and Nation. 

Fifth. at the sincere sympathy of the Democrats of Appomattox 
County be extended to the family of our deceased friend in great 


bereavement. 
Sixth. That the secretary ef this mass meeting send a copy of this 


resolution to the members of his family, and that a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of the Democratic county committee, and a copy 
published in the county paper. 

To those who loved and admired him, to his family, his 
friends, and his neighbors, I extend my sincere and hearty 
sympathy in his death. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Henry DELAWARE FLOOD 
was born in Appomattox County on September 2, 1865, within a 
few miles of the historic battle field and a few months after the 
epochal event that transpired there. He was of distinguished 
parentage on both sides of his family. His father, Maj. Joel W. 
Flood, was a distinguished Virginian, who traced his ancestry 
from the Irish orator and patriot, Henry Flood. His mother 
was the datighter of the late Charles James Faulkner, who was 
conspicuous for many years in the national life. He was at 
one time ambassador to France under Bu 's administra- 
tien and served in both branches of Congress. 

Major Flood evidently had a full conception of the responsi- 
bilities which must be faced by the then rising generation, and 
determined to give his son the advantages of scholastic training. 
Henry DeLawake FLoop was an alumnus of both the great uni- 
versities of Virginia, and by both in after life was he honored. 
Washington and Lee University conferred upon him its highest 
honorary degree, that of doctor of laws, and for eight years he 
was a member of the board of visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and as such rendered loving service to his alma mater 
during some critical years of her existence. 

Born amid the embers of the ancient civilization which had 
made Virginia the mother of States and statesmen, reared 
amidst the chaotic scenes of the birth of a new era, inheriting 
from a long line of ancestry the hero spirit which faces battle 
with adverse elements with the determination to conquer, it is 
not surprising that we find him a leader in his section before 
he had hardly obtained his majority. 

In 1886, as soon as he reached the age of 21, he begins the 
practice of law. In the next fall he enters political life and is 
elected to the General Assembly of Virginia. From that time 
on for 35 years he becomes more and more prominently identi- 
fied with the political life of the Nation. 

In 1896 he was the candidate of his party for Congress. Ow- 
ing to a technical error he was under the letter of the law en- 
titled to the certificate of election and by the State authorities 
it was tendered to him. He was, however, in fact, defeated 
by a few votes less than 100, Let it be recorded to his honor 
that he refused an honor which was his only by the letter of 
the law and not according to its true intent. 

For eight years he was in the Virginia Legislature, for a 
number of years Commonwealth’s attorney, and a member of 
the constitutional convention. In 1892 he was a presidential 
elector. From 1901 to 1921 a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

His career in the House of Representatievs was that of a 
trusted leader. When the Democratic Party controlled Con- 
gress he always headed one of the important committees. As 
chariman ef the Committee of States and Territories he was 
the patron of the bill admitting Arizona and New Mexico to 
Statehood. Two stars in the American Flag were placed there 
by his untiring efforts. 

It was as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
he played a great and commanding part. It was his duty to 
present the resolution declaring a state of war against Ger- 
many. In this crowded Chamber, with a listening world, he 
stated America’s attitude upon entering the war with an elo- 
quence and a completeness that left no room for criticism or 
hesitancy. In all the war measures that were rendered neces- 
sary, without faltering, without seeking favor, he used his 
great influence to secure the passage of all such measures that 
were the most efficient. Never a political trimmer, he led public 
opinion, so that the political trimmer in this great crisis was 
scourged from the temple. America owes him a great and 
lasting debt for the early triumph of her arms. 

He became a leader in the councils of his party. He was 
chairman of the Democratic campaign committee and he was 
chairman of the Democratic State committee of Virginia, and 
as such led his party to its most notable victory in the last 
political campaign. A hard and persistent fighter, he never 
struck a blow below the belt. His political foes met a foeman 
e ee steel, but never one whom they feared to meet 
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And so in the glory of his powers his career ended by his 
untimely death, beloved by a host of friends and respected and 
admired by all. He died with his armor on, battling for God 
and country at the time when in reclamation work the need of 
his country for devoted service was the sorest. The path to 
yet higher honors lay bright before him, but when the summons 
eame he was still the Virginia chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche. He laid him down with the draperies of his couch 
about him to pleasant dreams, the honors of achievements past 
thick about his pillow, and earthly triumphs yet to come for- 
gotten in the glories of his Savior’s smile, 

He was a successful business man and delighted especially 
in the farm. It is difficult to draw the screen that hides from 
the public gaze the domestic happiness of the public leader, 
but how beautiful his home life was we who were close and 
near to him were privileged to know. He married most hap- 
pily on April 18, 1914, Miss Anna V. Portner, and was the 
father of two children. I shall not attempt to draw a picture 
of that lovely Virginia fireside where as husband and father 
he presided with fostering tenderness. Heaven furnishes no 
happier forerunner of the bliss to come than the home where 
loye rules and no tears and partings are known. 

I shall obtrude here but briefly my own personal loss. He 
was always ready to sacrifice his personal ambitions to the 
good of the common cause. But when he was a friend no one 
had a truer, more self-sacrificing support than he. There was 
no sacrifice that he would not make for his friend. I have been 
the recipient of too many instances of this not to bear my 
testimony to his unselfish heart. 

We entered public life together. For eight years we served 
in the Virginia Legislature together. We came together again 
in the constitutional convention, and again we were brought 
into close association in Congress, and we were both in public 
life all the intervening years. I loved him with an affection 
superior to a brother’s love. It is hard to bid farewell to 
earthly association with all its sweetness, but as I bid farewell 
I greet a memory immortal in its beauty, which will abide with 
me while my heart beats, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, in expressing myself upon 
the death of my esteemed and cherished friend, the Hon. Henry 
DELAWARE Froop, I can find no better words than those found 
in the memorial address on the Hon. Champ Clark expressed 
by Mr. Froop himself, when he said, “I held his character and 
his great service to mankind and his country in the very high- 
est esteem; I admired his splendid talents, his magnificent 
loyalty to principles and to friends, his courage, his lovable 
traits of character; and I was bound to him by ties of friend- 
ship which continually grew stronger.” 

It was at the first meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives at the extra session called in 
April, 1911, that I met Mr. Foo. From then until the time of 
his death I served with him as a member of that committee, 
during six years of which time he was chairman of the com- 
mittee, and during which six years the greatest questions which 
probably ever confronted that committee and Congress, those 
relating to the great World War, were met and disposed of 
with great dispatch and honor. 

Mr. Froop was lovingly known by all of the Members of the 
House as Hat” Froop; he was most affable, courteous, and 
gentlemanly ; he represented the older type of the Virginia gen- 
tleman and planter. He was a lawyer by profession, but after 
he entered Congress he devoted his every energy and activity to 
the fulfillment of his duties as a Member of this House. Few 
men have been more conscientious in their obligations to their 
constituents and to the country; few have given greater time 
and study to the subjects which confronted them as a Member 
of Congress and ag member and chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

He was a student of international law and had given great 
study to those decisions and treaties which grew out of the 
relations between our country and foreign nations. Just prior 
to the war and during the war itself I was particularly grati- 
fied to find that we had a chairman who had given his time and 
attention to precedents which should rule us in our decisions 
upon the various questions that arose. 

Prior to the war Mr. Froop endeavored to hold the committee 
and himself to strict neutrality, but when war was declared by 
our Government against the Central Powers his great ambition 
was to further those measures which would bring success to the 
American arms and those of our allies, to those measures which 
would shed luster and glory upon American achievements. 
His debates in the House were strong, well prepared, and con- 
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vincing ; in every line of his remarks could, be found that stern 
earnestness of purpose and honesty of intention. 

Mr. Floob was a man of decision, and having decided, his, 
every energy was put into action to carry into effect that deci- 
sion. He was a Democrat, and being a man of the caliber I 
have described, he was a strong, militant Democrat. He be- 
lieved in every man making his decision, and after making it to 
advocate it by every honorable means. He held no grudge 
against any man whose decision was different from his, but he 
never ceased to fight to make his prevail. He was a man of 
many friends, for whom he had the greatest love and admira- 
tion. He was willing to go out of his way to help them at any 
time, and I verily believe much of the interest he:took in public 
life was because it enabled him to meet people and make 
friends, and by his manner and. attachment to bind them more 
closely to him throughout life. He therefore left. not alone in 
his own district nor even in the great Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia thonsands of friends, but through his close connection and 
work in Congress they are scattered throughout the land. 

I said he was a student of international law; that he was a. 
trained Representative. I may add that his early training and, 
education well equipped him for the positions which he after- 
wards attained in life. Ife was a graduate of the Washington 
and Lee University and the University of Virginia, a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity and other fraternities, and held 
the degree of doctor of laws from the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. He had served in both branches of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia and had introduced and secured the passage of 
a law providing for a constitutional convention of that State 
and was a member of the convention. As a lawyer he held the 
high position of attorney for the Commonwealth for Appomat- 
tox County. It will be seen, therefore; that physically, men- 
tally, and by education and training he was destined to the 
high: position which he held in this the greatest parliamentary 
body in the world. 

The hearts of all of us go out to his widow and children in 
their sad bereavement—a father cut off in the very prime 
of lite when so many honors no doubt still awaited him. He 
has gone to his reward, his place in the hereafter is assured: 
He acted well his part in life and did those things which should 
entitle him to. everlasting: glory. Nothing we can say, to-day 
will add, one bit to his splendid character and great record 
of deeds. done; he was just, he was considerate, he loved the 


right and hated the wrong. Death can not deprive. him of the 


riches of service and, self-sacrifice. Men who have so lived 
will never die, and as the years roll by and the works of: this 
great Virginian are better known the greater will be: the ad- 
miration of his countrymen. 
Thou sleepest not; for now thy love hath wings 
To soar where hence thy hope could hardly fly. 
often, from that other world; on this 
Some gleams from great souls before may shine, 
To shed on struggtin, rer bliss 
And clothe the right with luster more divine. 


Mr. WOODS: of Virginia. Mr: Speaker, HENRY DELAWARE 
Froop, whose life and achievements we here commemorate and 
whose death we mourn. to-day, was the friend of my late brother 
since their college days, spent together at the University of 
Virginia, and later as coworkers in the general assembly. Our 
friendship, at the beginning thus inherited, with acquaintance 
ripened into an affectionate and lasting attachment. 

If frailties exist in human character they became apparent 
to the fellow student and the fellow lawmaker, but our late 
friend's. character so well stood this scrutinizing, unerring, 
trusty test of merit that without exception the friends of his 
college and legislative days were his friends always. This 
could not be said concerning one of less sterling worth or less 
deserving of friendship. No man had friends more devoted; no 
man more richly deserved them. z 

Perhaps his most marked characteristic was his zealous: lop- 
alty to the friends he loved and the causes he espoused. 

Ile entered publie life as a young man when Virginia was 
just emerging from the travail of misrule she had suffered 
since the Civil War. Political strife ran high. Those who had 
misruled through the power of an, unrestricted and, in large 
measure, an ignorant electorate were clinging in desperation to 
their fading political power and resentful. of the brave spirits 
who, would wrest it from them, Crimination and reerimination 
were everywhere heard. Yonng Eroon- felt. the State’s call to 
service and with unflagging zeal and dauntless, courage entered. 
the lists and, redeemed his section. of the State, and from that 
time. onward he actively engaged in practically, every political 
contest, 


His successes and achievements. were not accidental, as is. 


shown by his steady advancement. In fact, no really great life 
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is an accident. In 1887, when but 22, he became a member of 
the General Assembly of Virginia and faithfully devoted 14 
years of his life to that service. Ten years he served as Com- 
monwealth's attorney, two years as a member of the constitu- 
tional convention—the most distinguished body convening in 
the State in the last half century—and closing his life as chair- 
man of the dominant party in the State after a brilliant and 
triumphant; campaign, He had lived to see the consummation 
of his labors with others on the State debt commission and the 
final settlement of a question which for 50 years had disturbed 
the State. 

Looking back over his life of public service the people of 
pene; State he loved can say with peculiar emphasis, “ Well 

one.“ 

More than 20 years he served in Congress. Here likewise: his 
service was able, fearless, and faithful, leading to his advance- 
ment finally to the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign: 
Affairs, and of the national congressional campaign committee. 

A man of positive character and conviction, he held hypoc- 
racy, dissimulation, and equivocation in contempt. There was 
never any doubt as to where he stood on public questions or 
when conflicts arose even between his friends. He was a, parti- 
san, but in the larger sense; because he felt that through his 
party he could best accomplish his patriotic purpose and best 
promote the highest interest of his State and Nation. He was 
a. politician, but likewise. in the larger sense, in that he rec- 
ognized, politics. as, the science of government whose highest, 
most beneficent aims can be achieved only by party organiza- 
tion. But above all he was a patriot. He loved Virginia and 
the Nation; and to him whatever seemed their highest welfare 
marked the pathway of his duty; and, however rugged, what- 
ever the sacrifice, he followed it with rare zeal and unhesitat- 


courage. 

His, broader patriotism is shown in his record as chairman of 
the Committee on. Foreign Relations covering the period of the 
Wilson adjpinistration and the war. So considerate was he of 
the views of his. fellow committeemen, including the minority, 
so well did he guide the course of the committee through that 
trying period, and so profoundly did he impress them with the 
loftiness. of his purpose that there was never a division, in his 
committee. on partisan lines. This fact constitutes a tribute 
alike to his ability and his patriotism. 

The same patriotic zeal, energy, and ability which first 
caught the attention of his fellow members in the general 
assembly and led to his election to, Congress marked likewise 
his course in this body, where promotion followed promotion 
and brought to him in rare degree not only the esteem and con- 
fidence but in large measure the affeetion of his colleagues, 

His friendship attachments throughout the State were strong, 
and deservedly so. His aggressiveness, his genius for organi- 
zation, his lifelong public service, and his party zeal were so. 
well recognized that when a year ago a vacancy occurred in the 
State chairmanship be was unanimously elected to fill the 
vacancy. Disregarding the warnings of his physician, his 
strenuous work in the campaign no doubt intensified the fatal 
malady that had fastened itself upon him and perhaps hastened 
his death, 

He has joined that galaxy of most useful public servants, 
Senator Martin and Congressmen. Jones, Watson, Saunders, and 
James, who were so lately his intimate confiding associates 
a public service, and whose recent passing has so bereft the 

te. 

His publie life was marked by candor, courage, and zealous 
patriotism. His private life was exemplary. He was faithful 
to home, to friends, to every trust, and ever exercised a thought- 
ful, tender devotion. to his loved ones. To the graces of chiv- 
alry, urbanity, and gentle culture he added in full measure the 
fundamental—alas, so-called homely—virtues of speaking the 
truth, paying his debts, and dealing justly with his neighbor, 
without which no man can achieve trii® greatness. As with 
moistened eye we look back over his life of earnest devotion 
and achievement, and, above all else, see it crowned with a 
Christian. character—the only thing worth, living for, the only 
thing worth dying for, the only thing worth a true man’s striv- 
ing to attain—it gives us assurance that he lives again. To 
his family he has left the rich legacy of an untarnished name, 
and to his friends the priceless testament of a worthy example. 
I cherish with pride the memory of his friendship and shall 
ever feel keenly his loss. Virginia loved him, and so long 
as. beats, the great heart of the old Commonwealth will the 
bosoms of her children, thrill with pride at the speaking: of his. 
name. . 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 
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Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, the last time I delivered an 
eulogy on this floor little did I think that the man who sat just 
in front of me listening so courteously to my remarks on our 
mutual friend, Senator Martin, would so soon be gone and that 
it would be my sad duty to express myself con him. 
Such thoughts bring us nearer the Infinite, and I do not know 
but what it is the proper spirit in which to take part in these 
exercises. It is well to feel that the presence of our friends is 
about us, even though they have gone away. It is well, too, 
that we are allowed to speak our tribute of affection and 
friendship, even though they can not hear our grief-laden voices 
nor see our tear-dimmed eyes. Living we do not say to each 
other the things we would, and it is some slight compensation 
that we can voice our sorrow when we may hope the departed 
one’s spirit hovers around. This room, Mr. Speaker, is filled 
with memories—to me—of “Hat” Froop. As dean of the Vir- 
ginia delegation he stood with me when I took the solemn oath 
to serve my country. As a new Member I listened to his voice, 
raised always in behalf of what he thought was right, fear- 
lessly, aggressively, and forcefully stating his views on matters 
of legislation. Here on this floor and in these halls of the Cap- 
itol I walked with him and I talked with him, and came to 
know him well and to love and admire him and call him my 
friend. Such memories are about me as I rise, Mr. Speaker, to 
pay my tribute to his memory. 

I suppose every man who amounts to anything in the world 
of men has some outstanding characteristic around which his 
other characteristics cluster. To me the most striking char- 
acteristic of “ Hat” Froop was his courage—not merely physical 
courage, though he possessed that in a marked degree, but his 
mental courage as well. 

He was of that coterie of gallant spirits who faced in early 
manhood the severest test of any men in the country’s history— 
that of reconstruction in the South in the years following the 
four years of strife and war. No one who did not live in Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States after that conflict, or who has 
not lived in the stories of those who participated, can fully 
realize what it meant to the proud blood of men born to domi- 
nate and to lead when they had borne into their consciousness 
the evils of those days of poverty and subjugation. 

I care not to paint the picture, and could not if I would, 
show it in its awful reality. Reconstruction,“ as the South 
called it, was a horrible nightmare—a necessary result, maybe, 
of the aftermath of war, or perhaps a working out of the 
divine plan. We do not know. But these sons of the war- 
wasted veterans, 20 years after the war was over, saw results 
that caused their patriotism to bestir itself to right evil condi- 
tions. Their beloved old State was in the hands of the ignorant 
and the vicious; men, whose ancestry dated back to proud 
Norman forbears, were forced to yield to a mass of ignorant 
voters, formerly their slaves, who were controlled by men to 
whom the word “ Virginia” meant nothing more than an op- 
portunity to despoil. The time required men—young men, of 
energy, force, character, leadership, and patriotism. So there 
sprung into being the young leaders of those days—not playing 
politics for selfish personal or partisan motives but from high 
patriotic purpose. Among these Hat Froop quickly took high 
rank. I sat one night at the home of a friend, not a mile dis- 
tant from FLoop’s birthplace, and heard the story of how he 


faced a drunken mob of negroes and a few vicious white men | 


in a negro church in the woods at night, and alone, unarmed, 
and by the mere force of his courage, told them in language 
vigorous and forcible that the time had come for them to stop 
their villainy, and then mounted his horse and rode away un- 
harmed. That required physical courage. Tried out and 
tested in such a field, he became a leader in his own community, 
and then his fearlessness attracting the attention of the State, 
he became one of its political leaders in the legislature and in 
the convention which was the culminating effort of these 
young Virginians. In that convention Virginia was forever 
freed of the political incubus which was holding her back from 
progress and prosperity. Elected to the National Legislature, 
he grew in strength, politically, and it was the prediction of 
many astute politicians that he would have soon realized the 
ambition of his life to be Governor of Virginia. 

No less was he mentally courageous. He had the courage of 
his convictions. It could not be said of him that he was always 
looking “to see which way to jump.” He made up his mind 
definitely and was definite in expressing himself. You of his 
friends here in Congress can probably recall more instances of 
that than I. Fearlessly he faced life, fearlessly he thought ou 
the path he should trod, and fearlessly he walked in it, F 

He possessed other characteristics almost as clearly defined. 
His loyalty to his friends was proverbial. If Hat Froop was 
your friend, there was nothing halfway about it. He “ grap- 
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pled” his friends to him “with hooks of steel.“ To make 
friends one must have the qualities of loyal friendship. His 
friends were devoted to him. Of course, he had his enemies; 
he would not have been the strong man that he was if he had 
not made enemies; but they were fighting enemies, and they 
admired him even though they fought him. He fought as he 
loved, hard; but no man ever said that he fought unfairly. 

Quick tempered, but willing to admit error if he thought he 
was at fault; impulsive, but tempered by a clearness of thought 
which saved him from many mistakes; generous when he gave, 
giving of the best that was in him. Such qualities he pos- 
sessed, qualities that real men admire and, more than that, 
love. There was real grief in the hearts of many when he left 
us, and time has not assuaged that grief in our hearts that he 
is no longer with us. No man could ask of life more than this. 

It would be selfish of his friends in thinking of his personal 
characteristics so far as they are concerned in their loss of him 
to fail to mention his work for his beloved State and the Nation. 
Necessarily it must be told briefly, but I could not talk of him 
in his public life without first paying him my tribute as his 
friend. It means much to a new Member in this body to know 
that he can depend on a man who is friendly, courteous, kindly, 
and helpful. It meant much to me and to others who knew that 
in Hat Froop they could always count on such kindly aid and 
advice that their path in the maze of unfamiliar things would 
be made easier and smoother. 

HENRY DELAWARE FLoop was born in Appomattox County, 
Va. He came of old Virginia stock, from a family whose record 
shines forth in the annals of the State. He was educated at 
Washington and Lee University and at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Having graduated in law, he began the practice of his 
profession in the county of his birth and quickly rose to leader- 
ship at the bar of his circuit. Possessed of a vigorous, aggres- 
sive personality, with a mind clear and able, he made a success 
in his chosen profession. But political conditions in the 
State were such that a man of his temperament could not 
resist the call to political service on behalf of his State and his 
people. 

He was elected a member of the house of delegates and then 

to the State senate. In both branches he served with distine- 
tion. While in the State senate he successfully led the fight 
for a constitutional convention to revise the suffrage. He was 
one of the outstanding figures of that distinguished assembly. 
Before the adjournment of that convention he had become a 
Member of Congress. Of his career in Congress I shall ncg 
speak specifically. It was not my privilege to be his colleague 
for much more than a year, and I leave his work in this body 
to be discussed by those more familiar with it. 

His work for his State and his aggressive force exerted in 
behalf of his party had brought him into contact with men 
throughout the State, and he had attained such personal and 
political popularity that he was a formidable candidate for any 
office for which he offered. In the last gubernatorial campaign, 
when the Republicans let it be known that in their attempt to 
break the solid South” they would begin with the capture of 
the State of Virginia, the Democrats recognized the work that 
Was necessary to be done to combat the influences, political 
and financial, that would be used by the Republican Party. 
Hat FLoop was the unanimous choice of the Democrats of the 
State as their leader. He organized the forces of Democracy 
with his usual zeal and energy, and a Democratic governor was 
elected by a larger majority than had been given in 40 years. 
He went all over the State, organizing and speaking, sparing 
not himself in any way in his whole-hearted devotion to his 
cause. He was in a weakened condition, due to an attack of 
the “flu,” but it was characteristic of the man that he never 
shirked a duty. The campaign was, however, too strenuous for 
him and he gave way under the strain and died after the elec- 
tion. 

The whole State grieved over his death. Both friends and foes 
realized that in the death of Hat Froop there was taken away 
from Virginia a man who stood proudly before his fellow men, 
conscious of his own rectitude in public and private life; a man 
who held himself “foursquare to the winds that blew”; a 
man loyal and true to his friends, and fair and just to his ene- 
mies; a man patriotic to the core, loving his State whole-heart- 
edly and devotedly; giving to old Virginia the best that was in 
him, and, finally, in her service yielding up his life. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that we should 
pause long enough in our labors to pay tribute to our beloved 
dead. HENRY DELAWARE FLoop served in this House more than 
20 years, and for a large portion of that time he was one of 
the real leaders of his party on this floor. Well do I remember 
when I came here, in March, 1909; Hat Froop was one of the 
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first Members of the House I met. From that day in March, 


1909, until the day of his untimely death he was my friend. 
Born and reared in the great Commonwealth of Virginia, having 
served in both houses of the legislature of that State, he came 
to Congress as a young man and served ‘his State and Nation 
conscientiously, fearlessly, and well. 

During the Great War he served in a distinguished as well 
as a difficult position on the floor as the chairman of the great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I have not a doubt that the 
labor and anxiety of his difficult task during the war hastened 
his death. He was honored by the Democratic membership of 
this House by being selected as the chairman of the Democratic 
congressional campaign committee, which occupied a great deal 
of his time. In addition to that the Democratic Party of his 
State selected him as chairman of the Democratic State central 
committee, and it devolved upon him to manage the campaign 
in Virginia last year, and as a result of his leadership his party 
carried the State by the biggest majority in history. When 
HAL Froop, either on this floor or elsewhere, undertook to carry 
out a certain policy he kept after it until success was accom- 
~ plished. While he was a partisan in politics, yet he was fair 
and generous to the opposition. He had many personal and 
intimate friends on the other side of the aisle in this House 
and all of the Democratic Members were both his personal and 
political friends. I think one of the greatest and most beauti- 
ful elements of anyone’s character is that of friendship, and 
here permit me to say I have never known a truer and more 
loyal man to his friends than was Har Froop, 7 

He served many years in the House and it was his ambition 
to go to the Senate. He wanted to round out his career as a 
representative of the Commonwealth of Virginia in the Senate 
of the United States. The opportunity came to him some years 
ago and the senatorship was offered to him, but he had a very 
dear friend who also had an ambition to go to the Senate from 
the State of Virginia, and he gracefully and unselfishly stood 
aside and permitted his friend to gratify his ambition. I have 
never known a more genuine friendship than that. Once a very 
able United States Senator from my State told me there was 
no such thing as friendships in politics, only alliances growing 
out of political interest. That may be the rule, Mr. Speaker, 
but Har Froop was an exception to that rule. I not only ad- 
mired Hat Foo on account of his ability, but I loved him like 
a brother because he was my friend. He was a brave and 
courageous man mentally, physically, and morally. On this 
floor, in the courtroom, on the street he stood up and was ready 
to fight for his rights, and not only that, but also was ready 
to fight for the rights of his friends. He loved his family, he 
loved his country, he loved the State of Virginia, he loved his 
friends, Our country never had a braver defender and that 
fiag never had a more loyal champion. 

The memory of the man whom we meet to honor here to-day 
is worthy all the praise that is due one who has lived an emi- 
nently useful and unselfish life, animated by high ideals and 
using his talents for the benefit of his fellow man. 

I mourn him not only as a fellow Member, but as a very 
dear friend. To me he was the embodiment of the true mean- 
ing of the expression, “A southern gentleman,” courteous, hon- 
orable, and upright. Mr. Speaker— i 


He has written his virtues and memory on the rocks, and his faults 
have we written on the sands. 


Mr. HARRISON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, my first recollection of and inter- 
est in public affairs was aroused by a manifestation of states- 
manship in a young man then serving his native State of Vir- 
ginia in the halis of her legislature. The power, the force, the 
energy, the fearlessness of his attacks, and defense of the poli- 
cies meeting his condemnation or approval touched a respon- 
sive cord among the young men of the time and assured the 
destiny of a long and unbroken service, a service which has 
left its impress upon his State and Nation. 

There have been statesmen gifted with great force and power 
of speech, statesmen with unusual executive ability, statesmen 
possessing diplomacy of the highest order—others yet endowed 
with the physical force to storm and break down obstacles of 
the most appalling magnitude. There have been devout Chris- 
tian characters, the halo of whose presence carried trust and 
confidence to the hearts of those who came within the scope of 
their worlds, but there have been few, very few, enjoying all 
of these attributes of character in so high a degree as has our 
departed friend and colleague, HENRY DELAWARE FLOOD, 

Earnestness, sincerity, and force, with a clear, resonant voice, 
were gifts of nature that elevated him to the standard of an 
orator. As such he could command and hold the attention at 
all times an audience of any standard of intelligence. This 


much-prized talent kept him always in the forefront of states- 
manship and contributed largely to his continued service in the 
affairs of his State and Nation. His affability, universal cour- 
tesy, and pleasing address, his readiness to meet the views of 
others, to aid those in distress, cemented friendships once made 
and added in arithmetical progression to his circle of admirers. 
As an executive he ranked first among his peers. Success in 
his private affairs, in his business relations, notwithstanding 
his unbroken public duties, commanded the esteem of all who 
knew him and called him to the fore always in the councils of 
his party. His loyalty to his friends and his energy in all of 
his undertakings inspired such confidence as to place him at 
the head of the Democratic Party in his native State. A devout 
Christian, he was a pillar of strength to his church. An affec- 
tionate husband, a loving father, a friend to the needy, he was 
ever ready to assume the burdens of others. Our hearts throb 
with sympathy for those whose loss can never be repaired. A 
well-rounded character, he stood upon a pedestal from which 
his light so shone that his good works could be seen by all 
men in glorification of his Father in Heaven. 

In the great beyond we have faith to believe that his soul has 
found its reward. There with his fathers will he await the 
coming of his loved ones and of his colleagues, to whom the 
white trail of a clean and noble life will be an inspiration and 
a beacon by which we may pilot our barks across that unchar- 
tered sea of a great unknown into the harbor of eternal peace; 
free from the rocks, and reefs, and shoals; free from the nar- 
row and tortuous channels that beset us here on every side. 

I am the resurrection and the life, sayeth the Lord; who so believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and he who so liveth 
yet believeth in me shall never die. 

Let us have faith, and when our earthly career shall have 
ended we may join our colleague in that city where there are 
many mansions, 

We will place his mortal remains beneath the pines of the 
State that he loved so well, where the soft and gentle south 
breezes waft into life the lilac and the rose, sending forth their 
sweet perfume like the breath of angels as a lullaby to his soul 
in its eternal repose. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the death of Henry DELA- 
Wann F'Loop was a surprise and a shock to the Virginia deleta- 
tion and to the people of Virginia, for but few, if any, knew the 
serious character of his Illness. 

Mr. Froon and myself were members of the same law class 
at the University of Virginia. There the great exactions of my 
studies made it possible for me to cultivate the friendship 
of but few of my classmates. However, I was thrown with 
Mr. Froon frequently, and inasmuch as his and my father had 
been fellow members of the House of Delegates of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, we often found most congenial and pleas- 
ant topics of conversation. He was then, as afterwards, urbane 
and attractive in manners, and made there, as he made in the 
public life of Virginia, many friends who will remember and 
mourn him for years to come. 

After leaving the university I saw but little of him, our lines 
and duties of life bringing us but seldom together. He early 
went into the public life of the State, becoming a member of its 
house of delegates as early as 1887, the State senate, the con- 
stitutional convention, and the Congress. He also served as 
the Commonwealth's attorney of his home county, the historic 
eounty of Appomattox. His services in these various fields of 
public endeavor, covering a period of over 34 years, have been 
recounted by others, and I only mention them that the range 
and nature of his activities may be accentuated. His last 
service was that of chairman of the Democratic Party of Vir- 
ginia, a most arduous position, and it was perhaps the intense 
labor and responsibilities of this position which culminated in 
his death. 

When I became a Member of Congress in 1913 I was again 
thréwn with Mr. Froop. He was always courteous and pleas- 
ant of manner, and I received his considerate and kind 
personal recognition. And here in this House he exhibited 
that same energy, courage, and intensity of disposition shown 
in his early days and throughout his public life. 

The duties devolving upon him incident to the war brought 
him much into the public eye. As chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations he submitted the measures and reports 
declaratory of our Great War and much of the subsequent sup- 
plemental and auxiliary legislation in relation to this immeas- 
urable episode, 

. To his kindly manners and address must be mentioned his 
marked , his courage, ardor, and enthusiasm, which, 
with his natural abilities and long experience, brought him that 
distinction that is the heritage of his associates, his friends, and 
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his family. Many here and many more throughout his distriet 
aud native Commonwealth will carry with them throughout 
life tender memories of his striking personality and achieve. 
ments, which we on this solemn oceasion recall with such vivid 
appreciation. 


Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that I can add 
anything to the eulogies that have been so splendidly, elo- 
quently, and impressively spoken on the floor of this House 
to-day, but nevertheless, as a Member of the Virginia delega- 
tion and as a personal friend of Henry D. FOOD, I desire to 
say a word and to drop a tribute to the memory of Virginia’s 
faithful representative and beloved and distinguished son, who 
for a score of years so ably, earnestly, and courageously repre- 
sented the tenth Virginia district in this House. 

It is fitting and proper that the Members of Congress should 
turn aside from the demands and cares of their daily duties to 
honor a departed Member, and in tender and loving language 
pay reverence and tribute to the memory of one who died in the 
service of his State and Nation. 

The grim reaper has taken heavy toll of the Virginia states- 
men in the recent years. But a few brief years ago, Jones, 
who so well represented the first Virginia district for many 
years; Walter Watsdn, lovable and brilliant, the Representa- 
tive from the fourth; and the faithful, loyal, earnest Rorer A. 
James, of the fifth, who was stricken down just at the begin- 
ning of a congressional career of hope and promise; and Sen- 
ator Thomas S. Martin, whose name is so inseparably con- 
nected with everything that is dear to Virginia, and whose 
name is a synonym of public service; and “ Har” D. Froob, the 
faithful Representative for the tenth for a score of years, were 
all here, representing the old Commonwealth and serving faith- 
fully and well her people. They are all gone. The rapidity of 
their passing reminds us that— 

In the midst of life we are in death. 

In the death of Hat Froop Virginia has lost a Representative 
and statesman whose residing place was not alone in the par- 
ticular district that sent him here, but in the hearts of the 
people of the whole State. No State ever had a more patriotic, 
faithful, and earnest Representative on the floor of this House. 
While his home district was ever near and dear to him, and 
no people ever had a Representative who more conscientiously 
and honestly served them, yet he did not eonfine his labors to 
its limits but earefully looked in his representative capacity 
to the best interests of the Nation. 

He was a man of strong convictions, an earnest, faithful, 
devoted advocate of the people’s rights, always consulting their 
interests as he would his own. He was brave, cautious, vigi- 
lant, and honest. He was loyal and true in every relation of 
life—true to himself, true to his constituents, his State, Nation, 
and to his friends. His deep, earnest, sincere sense of grati- 
tude and loyalty to his friends were among his strongest traits. 
His friendship would sacrifice everything but integrity and con- 
victions. 

He was controlled by his convictions. I served with him in 
the convention that framed the present constitution of Vir- 
ginia. He played an important part in the formation and final 
passage of the document, and I was always impressed through 
the long, tiresome, arduous sessions of the convention with the 
feeling that he was always governed by the principle of right. 
That principle never seemed to be absent from his mind in the 
consideration of any proposition that came before the body. 
When he reached a conclusion that a certain measure or a cer- 
tain policy was correct and righteous and for the best interests 
of the State he was immovable, and pursued it with that relent- 
less energy and determination which only a man of his great 
mental power and moral courage could. 

But few men who have lived and died and served Virginia 
since the Civil War have left a greater impress upon the 
State than Henry D. Froop. He was elected to represent his 
home county, Appomattox, in the general assembly soon after 
he reached his majority, and from that time until he was elected 
to Congress from the tenth Virginia district he served continu- 
ously either in the house of delegates or the State senate He 
was a Member of this House when he was also elected to help 
frame Virginia’s new constitution. As a member of the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly he did much to put life and vigor into 
the public free-school system of the State, and he contributed as 
much probably as any other Virginian to the purging and puri- 
fication of her electorate. He served his community, his county, 
his State, his district, and the Nation in the most earnest man- 
ner in every trust that was reposed in him. The old Common- 
wealth of Virginia never reared a more loyal, devoted, faithful 
son and citizen. He loved Virginia, her past history and tradi- 
tions, He gloried in her present and had hope and faith in her 


future. He was in the broadest and best sense a good type of 
American citizen. His life and character stand as a stimulus 
to honorable, patriotic living—noble, fraternal good feeling and 
devotion to family, friend, State, and Nation. 

He was a Democrat. He believed in the principles of the 
Democratic Party. He was thoroughly convinced that the 
enactment of Democratic principles into the legislative policy 
of the Nation was best for the masses of the people, and so 
believing, he was just as loyal and unselfishly untiring in his 
efforts to bring success to his party as he was in the service of 
his State and Nation in any other direction. He served the 
party in season and out, and at the time of his death had, as 
chairman of the State Democratie committee of Virginia, just 
closed one of the most brilliant campaigns ever waged in the 
Old Dominion. > 

His efforts were blessed with wonderful success, the State 
returning for the Democratie candidates the largest majority 
given in any recent years. He was one of the most popular 
campaign speakers in the State, and his services were in de- 
mand in every campaign in every section of the State; as a 
party leader he was able to unite into a solid phalanx all the 
Democratic voters of the State in a united, harmonious body. 
His, indeed, was a life of service; service to his county, his 
State, his Nation, his party, and his friends. His was never a 
half-hearted service; he never did things by halves. Whenever 
convinced of the righteousness of his cause he undertook it and 
prosecuted it with all the zeal and earnestness of his soul, and 
nothing deterred him from or led him away from its attain- 
ment. 

I was glad to have known Har Froop personally and gratified 
that I could call him my friend. But he is gone. Those who 
were close to him during the campaign in Virginia, which 
closed only a short time before his death, and saw the vigor 
and energy with which he conducted the State campaign were 
not prepared for the shock of his untimely death. It came all 
unexpected to them and cast a gloom over the people of the 
entire State where he was loved and admired. 

Virginia mourns the death of her faithful servant and dis- 
tinguished son. She brings her flowery wreath to place upon 
his grave; she will ever keep alive in her affections his mem- 
ory; she will hang his image upon her walls, trusting, hoping, 
believing that the Great Divine in whom he put such impli¢it 
trust took him from his State, Nation, and friends for a wise 
purpose of His own. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, “Har” Froop is 
dead, but that which the world will long remember is that 
“Hat” Froop lived. There have seldom been such splendid 
tributes paid to the memory of any man as those who knew 
him best have here in this Chamber to-day paid to the life and 
services of their colleague. I only knew him since I first came 
to this body in 1917. He was then approaching the very zenith 
of his powers and usefulness, I shall not undertake to deal 
with his career in Virginia before I knew him here. His col- 
leagues have done that so well and so eloquently that I should 
not dare to invade that field, But those of us who knew him 
here knew that back of his service here and back of his life 
here must have been those great qualities that have been de- 
scribed as marking his life before he came to this Chamber, 
Here he occupied places of distinction and of honor and of use- 
fulness. I was assigned to membership on the committee of 
which he was chairman, the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The second day after my entrance into this body as a member 
of that committee it was called upon to deal with the resolu- 
tion declaring a state of war to exist between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government. As chairman of that 
committee “Har” FLoop was master of every questionsand of 
every detail that affected the international relations of the two 
Governments. 

A few days later he stood here on this floor, as has already 
been well said, with not only this Hall filled with Members 
and officials and these galleries filled with spectators and audi- 
tors, but he spoke here in a theater upon which all the world 
looked and listened. In the days to come when the American 
historian shall set down the causes of the great World War the 
speech of Henry DELAWARE FLoob, giving in detail and in full- 
ness the righteous cause upon which America founded her claim 
to fight, will form the foundation and the basis of that account, 
which school children 100 years from now will read and ponder 
over. 

He was a partisan, it has been said. Yes; he was a parti- 
san beeause he believed that the political theories to which he 
adhered were those whose enactment and whose realization 
meant most and best for the Ameriean people. He was a 
cavalier; impetuous, passionate in any cause in which he en- 
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listed; gallant, bold, and dashing, and yet he always struck like 
the thunderbolt in any cause which he championed, 

His was the life of a cultured, educated man, the life of a 
friend who loved. I cau not forget the tribute that was paid 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFEÆLD], embodying 
the same thought that was in my mind, when he said that 
usually in the field of polities, where clashing ambitions meet, 
where cold and selfish purpose often marks the course of public 
men, close and intimate friendships are sometimes regarded as 
being rare. And this occasion has been made notable to-day 
by tributes from political associates, not of a day only but of a 
lifetime, who associated with Har Froop from the time he 
stepped into the halls of the university until he went out on that 
journey that stretches away to that shore untouched by the 
footsteps of mortal man—a rare tribute to him as a man and 
as a statesman, 

‘The ancients had a custom when laying to rest their beloved 
dead of depositing in the coffin a coin to pay the ferryman to 
transport the soul across the mystic river. The Indians had a 
custom of depositing with the body the arms of the warrior 
and the huntsman, that he might employ them in the happy 
hunting grounds. When Henry DELAWARE Froop went out on 
the final journey he carried no golden coin, he carried no rat- 
tling arms; but when Henry DELAWARE Froop left his friends 
in this Chamber and his family in his home he carried a noble 
mind and a lofty soul, while yet afar the gates stood ajar. 
His life, his services, his character were such that he could well 
haye said with Tennyson: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea; 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


9 and evening bell 

And after that the dark; 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 

For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

1 hope to see my pilot face to face 

en I have crossed the bar. 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, not having heard until yester- 
day of this memorial service, I have no prepared tribute, and 
yet I feel that I would be recreant to every impulse of grateful 
friendship as well as a keen appreciation of the sterling quali- 
ties of a rare and outstanding man if I did not, in a very brief 
way, lay a flower of loving tribute upon the bier of Hat Froop. 

T am one of the new men rejoicing to acknowledge his helpful 
friendship here in the House. I love to think of Har Froop 
as he impressed me first and last as a man of unfailing cour- 
tesy, never effusive, but always gentle and winsome in his 
manner. He was a rare exponent of what some gifted woman 
eaid was her concept of a true gentleman, “a hand of oak in 
a glove of velvet; gentle to the touch, but firm when pressed.” 

He loved to go out of his way to make his friends glad. I 
can but gratefully cherish how one of his generous comments 
to a prominent Georgian on the work of his colleague from 
Georgia since coming to Congress did me splendid service in 
‘my last campaign for reelection. 

I love to think of Hat Foo in another way. I never heard 
an unclean word fall from his lips in the cloakroom or in 
‘private conversation. His was a beautiful and shining example 
of careful speech and lofty conduct as a Member of this House 
as he walked among his colleagues and among these pages of 
‘tender years, 

Some of us remember that story of a young officer who dashed 
into General Grant's headquarters, where some of the wives of 
the officers had been stopping for a time, and said, General, I 
have the finest story to tell. Are there any ladies around?” 
And that sturdy old soldier said, “ There are no ladies, sir, but 
there might be gentlemen. I believe I would not tell it.” 

I never heard Har FrLoop tell a story that he could not have 
told if the ladies in the gallery, yea, the fair women of his 
home, had been present, 

But I love to think of him most of all as a God-fearing man. 
I remember how, standing right there where my Christian 
friend and brother, Congressman Lowrey, sits to-day, he turned 
and laid his hand upon my shoulder and said: UrsHAw, how 
eould we get along without the churches in this country, with- 
out their saving influence in the community and their regen- 
erating influence in our national life?“ This spirit on his part 
perhaps is intensified to-day because I am fresh from the morn- 
ing service in the House of God, where I sat by a member of 
the Cabinet, Secretary Davis, of the Department of Labor, and 


heard his earnest “amen” accompanying the reading of the 
Scriptures and the prayer that was offered by the pastor, Dr. 
H, A. Tupper, and the impact of his golden words as he brought 
me on to this Capitol, telling me that the influence that holds 
him day by day in the face of the tremendous drive of responsi- 
bilities upon him is the memory of an old-fashioned Christian 
mother with her wealth of sacred influence, her fervent daily 
prayers, and her dear old Welsh songs of hope and consecra- 
on, 


More and more we love to thank God for men in public life 
who are God-fearing, setting a proper example for our youth 
to follow, for in vain do we legislate in this Hall unless we 
plant the laws that we make in that character that rests upon 
the Rock of Ages. 

But, oh, my friends, we stand dumb before the mystery of 
his untimely death, We remember how the tears came to the 
eyes of many of us as we were informed that Har Froop had 
passed away. For, as Talmage said of Henry Grady, “His 
2 went down at 10 o'clock in the morning of life's beautiful 

E S z 

For those who loved him with tenderest ties we are thinking 
of those beautiful words— 


God's plan, like lilies pure and white, unfold; 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if, by faith and patient toil we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loose may rest, 

Where we shall know and understand, 
I think that we shall say, God knew the best.“ 

God bless the radiant, inspiring memory of this patriotic, 
God-fearing statesman. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Moore of 
Virginia, found this morning that he was unable to be present, 
on account of illness, He was very anxious to be here and 
expected to have been here. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
asked me to obtain leave to print his remarks, because he would . 
be unable to be here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that leave 
will be granted. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, our colleague, Mr. 
Stxur, of Virginia, was unavoidably detained and could not be 
here, and he desired me to ask unanimous consent that he 
might extend his remarks in the Recorp. I ask the same privi- 
lege for our colleague, Mr. Brann of Virginia, who, I under- 
stand, is also unayoidably detained. 

Mr. TUCKER. And for any others who desire to do so. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. And for any others who desire to 
do so, that they may extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that re- 
quest will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted the House stands adjourned until 
Wednesday next at 12 o'clock. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Wednesday, May 81, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


— 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 29, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst ede d McCormick Sheppard 
Ball G ng McCumber Simmons 
Borah Hale McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Harris McLean Smoot 
Capper Harrison MeNary Spencer 
Caraway Hitchcock ers Sterli 
Culberson Johnson Nelson Sutherland 
C Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Swanson 
Dial Jones, Wash Nicholson Underwood 
Dillingham Kellogg orbeck Walsh, Mass 

ins Kendrick Norris arren 
Ernst pares Watson, Ga. 

etcher Page 

nee La Follette Phipps 

Frelinghuysen Pittman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. [Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by-Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House insisted upon 
its dmendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58 to 
the bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; that the House further insisted upon its dis- 
agreement to certain amendments of the Senate; agreed to the 
further conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. Sreacr, Mr. 
Mappen, and Mr. Sisson were appointed managers at the fur- 
ther conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Iola, 
Kans., praying that only a moderate duty on kid gloves be im- 
posed in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Salina, Kans., favoring the passage of the so- 
called ship subsidy bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. NICHOLSON presented a petition signed by 108 citizens 
of the State of Colorado, praying that only a moderate duty on 
kid gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which was re- 


- ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) granting con- 
sent of Congress and authority to the Port of New York Au- 
thority to execute the comprehensive plan approved by the 
States of New York and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of 
New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 726) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 8656) for the relief of Gustav A. Lieber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8657) to authorize surveys and investigations for 
irrigation projects in the State of North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: + 

A bill (S. 8658) for the relief of John O'Neil; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 8659) to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 8660) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, and for otber purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment provid- 
ing that any work of improvement or public work on canals, 
rivers, and harbors heretofore adopted by Congress may be 
prosecuted by direct appropriations, by continuing contracts, 
or by both direct appropriations and continuing contracts, as 
may be provided in any act making appropriations to carry on 
such works, intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
10766) authorizing appropriations for the prosecution and main- 
tenance of public works on canals, rivers, and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement works at Corpus Christi, Tex., in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 321, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prosecu- 
tion and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment providing for 
improvement works at Corpus Christi, Tex., in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 321, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prose- 
cution and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


RETURN OF AMERICAN ARMY EQUIPMENT FROM GERMANY. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3562) to provide for the 
return from Europe of motor-propelled vehicles and other 
equipment used by the American forces in Germany for distri- 
bution to the State highway departments, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $9,227.22 for payment to the Borough of Cress- 
kill, N. J., of 50 per cent of the cost of the repair and restora- 
tion of the drainage canal, of Grant Avenue, and of the grounds 
around the railroad station in such borough, as compensation 
for all damages thereto resulting from the military occupation 
of Camp Merritt, intended to be proposed by him to Hoase 
bill 10871, the War Department appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know that nothing is in order 
but to call the roll on the appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, However, I have been examining the question with such 
care as I could since the Senate took a recess, and I should like 
very much if the Senate would grant me unanimous consent 
to say a few words upon the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. The question of order which was raised upon 
the motion made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
to substitute 15 per cent instead of 35 per cent as agreed to by 
the Senate, was taken up on Saturday and not completed. I 
desire to say a very few words upon that subject, to which I 
have given the best consideration I could. 

It is not a question of precedent. I have no doubt different 
precedents might be found. It has seemed to me a question 
involving general parliamentary law. I have looked at the 
authorities, and I have two of the best from which I shall quote 
to the Senate, 

This was the situation: The text of the bill before the Sen- 
ate carried on this item a rate of 30 per cent. The committee 
reported an amendment making the rate 40 per cent Instead 
of 80 per cent. That was the pending amendment, the com- 
mittee amendment being first in order. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] then moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out “40” and inserting 35.“ It was a motion to 
strike out and insert. When I spoke upon it, I called attention 
to the general and unquestioned parliamentary rule that when 
a body on a motion to strike out and insert inserted certain 
words, those words could not be changed at that stage of 
the bill; that is, they could not be changed as in Committee 
of the Whole. But it seemed to me, and I so argued briefly, 
that there was a distinction to be drawn between an amend- 
ment to the text and an amendment to an amendment, the 
motion being to amend by striking out and inserting. 

The Senate agreed to strike out “40” and insert “35.” 
That amendment was adopted. Then the question arose 
whether that amendment could be further amended after the 
action of the Senate, or whether the general rule applied. My 
impression was very strong at the time that the general rule 
did not apply to an amendment to an amendment. 

The question is by no means a simple one nor is it free from 
difficulty. However, I turned to the authorities, to Cushing, 
which I take it is the highest authority or one of the highest, 
This is a recent edition, and on page 527, in section 1337, under 
the heading “Amendments by leaving out and inserting,” it 
is said: 


If the first question is decided In the affirmative, all amendment or 
alteration of the words thus agreed to is precluded in the same manner 
as if the motion has been simply to leave out the same words, Nor 
can a motion be then made to leave out for the purpose of inserting 
the same, or even different words; the words of the original motion 
being already agreed to as they stand. 


Now turning to “Amendment by inserting words,” to which 
section 1337 refers, and reading section 1332, it is stated that— 


This is the second form in which amendments may be made; and 
— an amendment is p in this form, if it its, it can 
not be afterwards moved to leave out the same words or a part of 
en but it may be moved to leave out the same words, with others, 
of the same words, with 8 provided these propositions 

are a substantially different from the firs 
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T then looked at Reed’s Rules. Mr. Speaker Reed was a very 
erent purlinnentarian and also a very distinguished lawyer 
and lad had a very extended experience in dealing with parlia- 
mentary questions. I think there can be no higher authority. 
On page 102 he said: 

Sec. 143. Motion to strike out and insert—effect of affirmative ac- 
tion—if the motion to strike out and insert prevails— 

As it prevailed on the motion of the Senator from Utah to 
strike out “40” and insert “35 ”— 
then the words inserted, or any of them, can not be stricken out. 

This, however, does not preclude the insertion of the same with other 
words. or a part of the same words with others, or to strike out the 
same words with others, or part of the same words with others. 

That is a repetition of Cushing. 

To state this in another form, the prevalence of the motion to 
Strike ont and insert does not prevent further use of the motion to 
strike out and the motion to insert, but the decision of the assembly 
already made must not be overthrown, though it may be modified. 

For example, this being, as I recall, an ad valorem rate, if a 
motion had been made to add at the same point a specific duty of 
10 cents a pound, or whatever it may be, under the law as set 
forth in these authorities that motion or any similar motion 
which would modify, perhaps, the purport of the amendment 
adopted by the body would be in order, but the precise words 
adopted must remain. So I understand the law as laid down 
by Cushing and Reed. 

The motion made by the Senator from Montana was to insert 
“15” in place of the precise words already adopted by the 
Senate. It was not a modifying motion, or one changing the 
purport of the amendment. It was a motion to strike out the 
precise words adopted by the body; and that motion, I am 
forced to think on studying the rules, was precluded. As after 
consideration I came honestly and frankly to that opinion, I 
thought I ought to state it with equal frankness to the Senate; 
and I am obliged to the Senate for permitting me to do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have listened with interest 
and respect to the citation of the authorities presented by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], but the 
reasoning in his short speech last Saturday evening, May 27, 
as found on page 7801 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is so con- 
clusive that I am obliged to say that his views as there ex- 
pressed have more weight with me than Cushing and Reed, 
because I am unable to overcome the force of the Senator’s 
reasoning and I shall now read his views as found in the left- 
hand column of page 7801 of the Coneressionat Record. The 
Senator sa.d: 

In this case— 

Referring to the amendment tendered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu] to the committee amendment which had 
already been amended— 

In this case the bony has reached no final agreement on the form of 
words. It is still dealing with an amendment. If the had agreed 
to 35 per cent, it would not be open to amendment; but the body has 
not agreed to 85 per cent. It has only agreed to substitute it in 

reference to 40 per cent. The final vote is still ahead of us. The 

y has not finally agreed on 35 per cent; and therefore, this being 
an amendment, and no final agreement on the form of words having 
been reached, it seems to me that it is open to further amendment. 

I should like to see the Senator from Massachusetts now 
stand by the reasoning evidenced by those words which he ex- 
pressed on last Saturday evening. The force of the Senator's 
logic as applied Saturday is irresistible and unanswerable. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the undoubted purpose of the 
general parliamentary law in precluding further amendment 
when a word or words have been adopted by the body is very 
cear, It is to carry out what must always be the main object 
of the parliamentary law, to bring the body to a decision, 
which leads to the transaction of business in accordance with 
the wishes of the body. 

As T stated at the beginning, my view—in fact, the position 
Į took in the words which the Senator from Arizona has just 
read—was that there was a distinction between the rule as ap- 
plied to an amendment to the text where the action of the body 
would, be final as to the words inserted and an amendment in 
the second degree to an amendment; but, Mr. President, after 
having studied the anthorities, as I have, and having reflected 
upon the subject, it seems to me clear that the accepted prac- 
tice is to apply to an amendment in the second degree the 
same general principle which is applied to a change of the text. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, LODGE. I yield. 


Mr. ASHURST. I feel a trepidation about engaging in a 
contest over a parliamentary question with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, whose experience and knowledge respecting 
parliamentary law are great; but I wish to show the Senator 
just where his philosophy of this morning would lead the Sen- 
ate, We will assume, Mr. President, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives sends us a bill proposing to construct a railroad 
in Alaska and that that body fixed the mileage of the railroad 
at 30 miles. The proper committee of the Senate amends the 
House provision and provides that the number of miles sball 
be 40 miles—I am employing the same figures as are employed 
in the bill before us—and just as soon as the bill comes in 
here a member of the committee moves to strike out “40 
miles,” which the committee recommends, and to insert “85 
miles,” and that that amendment is agreed to, as was done in 
this case. Then, according to the philosophy the Senator 
from Massachusetts employs this morning, the Senate is pre- 
cluded from changing that mileage, although it should be as- 
certained that the correct mileage would be 18 miles. 

Mr. LODGE. Precluded at that stage. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, the Senator will argue that when 
we left the Committee of the Whole and went into the Senate 
we may disagree to that. 

Mr. LODGE. I should argue that when we reached the Sen- 
ate the previous action could be reconsidered. 

Mr. ASHURST. When we reach the Senate; but that 
would mean that the Committee of the Whole, set up by the 
parliamentary law and designed to whip bills into proper shape, 
would be deprived of one of the functions for which the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is set up, and although we learned that the 
correct mileage would be 15, we should have to wait until we 
got into the Senate to make the correction. 

I will use another illustration: Suppose, Mr. President, the 
House should send us a bill providing for the creation of a 
national park in Porto Rico, fixing the area at 30 square miles, 
but the Senate committee amends the numeral to read 40 
square miles, and then some Senator obtained the floor and 
moved to reduce it to 35, which was carried. If then the Sen- 
ate should learn that the proper number of square miles to be 
embraced in the park was 15, we would in that case be pre- 
cluded from correcting the bill, according to the philosophy of 
the Senator. i 

If that should be held to be the correct practice, it would 
pS destroying the very reason why we have a Committee of the 
Whole. 

I am sorry the Senator from Massachusetts does not stand 
rigidly by his expression which I read, although there may be, 
Mr. President, a higher courage in changing one’s mind when 
one thinks one is wrong than to stand by error; and, if the 
Senator believes that he was in error on Saturday night, I pay 
my tribute of respect to him for changing his mind; but I 
believe that if he should anchor himself fast to his view as 
laid down by him on page 7801 of the Recorp Saturday evening, 
he will find that the business of the Senate will be promoted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am sorry to take up so much 
time, but I should like to emphasize the purpose which under- 
lies general parliamentary law, which is to promote the trans- 
action of business. For instance, it is universally forbidden in 
all parliamentary bodies to offer an amendment in the third de- 
gree. The object of that rule is to provide some limit, for if 
there were no limitation on the number of amendments which 
might be offered simultaneously there would be no—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish my sentence—there would 
be no end to the offering of amendments, one on top of the other, 
and it would lead to confusion and delay. That is the purpose 
of the general rule, The question involved in this instance is 
much narrower. It is whether the general law, which is incon- 
testable, applies to an amendment in the second degree as well 
as to an amendment to the general text. After examining the 
authorities as well as I could, I came to the conclusion that I 
was mistaken in the argument I made on Saturday, and that 
when the amendment offered proposed to change the precise 
words adopted by the body it fell under the general rule, just 
as much in the case of an amendment in the second degree as in 
the case of an amendment to the original text. Therefore, I 
thought it was only fair to state the conclusion at which I had 
arrived. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? Has this thought occurred 
to the Senator, on this state of facts: 

The committee brings in a proposed amendment to the bill, 
The committee has the right to perfect its own amendment. It 
has the right to withdraw that proposal and submit another 
proposal, 
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Mr. LODGE. It has a right to do it until it has been laid 
before the body. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now, the committee lays that amendment 
before the body. The committee then comes in and proposes 
to change its own amendment; and what we have done is simply 
to allow the committee to change its ovn amendment, 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; I beg the Senator's 
pardon. The committee amendment was the pending amend- 
ment. A member of the committee moved to strike out and 
insert. 

s e FLETCHER. Was not that the action of the committee 
tse. 

Mr. LODGE, It can not be distinguished. The right of modi- 
ERA ceases when the amendment is once laid before the 

enate, 

Mr. FLETCHER, I realize that; but my impression is that 
the Senator from Utah was acting on behalf of the committee 
when he was proposing a reduction to 35 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE, He was, Mr. President, acting on behalf of the 
committee. He made a motion to strike out and insert, and the 
Senate voted on it and sustained his motion. 

; Mr, FLETCHER, Of course, he had the right to do it, any- 
10W. 

Mr, LODGE. No; he had no right to do it except by vote. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr, LODGE. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. DIAL. Then, as I understand the Senator, the remedy 
would be to vote down the proposed amendment—— 

Mr. LODGE. That remedy, of course, we have. 

Mr. DIAL. In this instance the one proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, until we get an amendment that suits us? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course; and in a case which is not directly 
in point here, but which indicates the purpose of parliamentary 
law, where there are several figures for an appropriation for 
the length of a railroad or anything you please, there is pro- 
vision in parliamentary law for those figures to be offered 
seriatim, beginning with the highest. That was not done in 
this case. 

Mr. DIAL, I understand we have a remedy, then. 

Mr, McCUMBER,. Mr. President, it seems to me, as it seemed 
before, that the question is a very simple proposition; that 
when a legislative body stamps its legislative judgment upon 
a precise point, its Judgment stands unless there is a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which its judgment has been im- 
pressed. When the majority of the Senate inserts a word, 
that is the action of the Senate, no matter who makes the 
proposition to insert the word; and after the Senate has voted 
on it and declared in favor of that motion it is the action of 
the Senate until it is changed either by a reconsideration of 
the vote or modified, which can be done by some other modi- 
fication without a change of the thing upon which the Senate 
has acted. £ 

Let me give an illustration for the benefit o` the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT]. 

Suppose we report an amendment, and the amendment con- 
tains the conjunctive word “and,” but we afterwards consider 
that “and” ought to be changed and the disjunctive word “ or” 
inserted; so we move to strike out the word “and” and we 
insert the word “or.” When we have voted upon that, we 
have fixed the word “or,” 

Mr. ASHURST rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me finish this statement, because I 
am giving the exception where you can change it. You can 
not take the word “or” out of that amendment without a 
reconsideration of the vote while it is before the Committee 
of the Whole; but you can add after the word “or” some 
modification, or certain conditions, and in that way you can 
secure a modification. You can not, however, take out the 
word “or,” because the Senate by a majority vote has put it 
there, and if you did not want it there you should have had a 
majority vote against it. So that matter is fixed. It has been 
put in by the action of the Senate. Never mind the committee, 
because when the Senate acts upon it once it is a Senate 
action. The Senate, by a majority vote, says: W want it 
85 per cent ad valorem.” That disposes of the question of 
the 35 per cent, 

The Senator was complaining that a minority would have 
no opportunity, They have every opportunity. If they did 
not want “85 per cent“ in the bill, they should have voted 
down the proposed amendment of 35 per cent. Then it would 
have been subject to a motion to make it 15 per cent, or 10 
per cent, or any other per cent; but it has to be done by 
voting down the proposition, because the majority certainly 
have the right to determine what shall go into the bill; and 
having once expressed their opinion, under every principle of 


parliamentary law you can not change that opinion except 
by a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, his 
argument would be sound if the Senate had adopted the amend- 
ment as amended. 

When the Senate adopted the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah, and struck out “40” and inserted “35,” the Senate did 
not adopt the figure “ 35.“ The question still was pending, and 
the Chair must put it: 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

Here is where a great deal of difficulty has arisen: Senators 
believe that because an amendment was offered to an amend- 
ment and was adopted, any further amendment is an amend- 
ment in the third degree. Not at all. 

T do not care to prolong this debate. I have made my view 
plain, and I am satisfied to have the record stand as it does. 

The Senator says that if the committee brings in a bill with 
the word “and” in it, it may strike out “and” and insert 
or,“ but that thereafter it may not insert “but” instead of 
“or.” That is what the Senator argued—— 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. I 
simply say that when the Senate has agreed by a majority vote 
to insert the word “or,” the word “or” must stay there, and 
that you can not without a reconsideration of the vote strike 
out “or” You can put in “but” after “or,” if you want to; 
but the Senate having placed “or” there, that is the action of 
the Senate, and you can not yote on the same thing again with- 
out reconsideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator can convince me if he will tell 
me when the Senate adopted the committee amendment as 
amended, If the Senate had adopted the committee amendment 
as modified by the Senator from Utah, that would be the end 
of it; but the question was still pending, and that was the 
question that the Chair put, and must put, to wit: 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment as amended, 


The Senate does not adopt it until it agrees te that amended 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, the Senate has not 
agreed to the entire amendment; no. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I want the Senator to concede. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly; but the Senate has agreed 
by a vote that “85” shall take the place of “40,” and that is 
the only thing that the Senate has absolutely decided at this 
time; and my position is that it can reconsider the vote by a 
majority vote and change it again, but unless that vote is re- 
considered it has to stand, and there can be no question about it. 

Mr. ASHURST, Yes, Mr. President. A motion to reconsider 
can be made but once. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should be glad 
to have some one explain to me the final result of such a ruling 
as is contended for by the Senator from Massachusetts. I have 
been inclined to agree with the general proposition as announced 
this morning by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] ; 
but I should like to inquire if such a position will preclude the 
Senate from getting a vote at any time, either in Committee of 
the Whole or in the Senate, on a different rate? 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSHI offered an amend- 
ment fixing the rate at 15 per cent instead of 35 per cent. It 
seems to me that somewhere in the proceedings the Senate ought 
to have a right to vote upon that question, and, if I understand 
the present position of the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
Senate would be precluded from doing that. 

We are in this parliamentary predicament: The Senator from 
Utah moves to amend by striking out “40” and inserting 35.“ 
Those of us who think that the 40 per cent rate is too high 
would, or course, rather have the “35” than the “40,” but we 
are also of the opinion that it should be lower than the “35,” 
In voting for the “85,” in order to avoid the “40,” we preclude 
ourselves from getting an opportunity to vote for “15" and I 
should like to know if there is some way out of it, either by 
reserving a separate vote in the Senate or in some other way, 
whereby we can ultimately get an opportunity to vote on the 
rate of 15, 

Mr. LODGE, Of course, a vote can be reserved in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. When we come into the Senate, 
then the question is on concurring in the rate adopted as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, LODGE. In the Senate an agreed-upon amendment is 
open to change, if you reserve it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What do we reserve? Do we 
not simply reserve the right to have a separate vote? 

Mr. LODGE. You reserve the right to have that question pre- 
ee separately, and when it is presented it is open to amend- 
men 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is the rule, it will relieve 
the difficulty. 

Mr. LODGE. In the Senate. not at this stage, and, of course, 
the amendment providing the lower rate would have been en- 
tirely in order if it had been offered first. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit a question? Sup- 
pose if comes up in the Senate and the question fs on concurring 
in the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole; the 
Senator holds that then it would be open to any amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. It would be open to any amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose an amendment were offered to 

make it 30 per cent; would that, again, prevent anyone from 
offering an amendment making it 15 per cent? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if it was adopted by the body. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. So it is a question as to the Senator get- 
ting the floor first. It is quite possible, then, to prevent a vote 
upon an amendment proposing 15 per cent in any event, if that 
is the correct raling. 
Mr. MeCUMBER. It can always be voted down if the Senate 
wants to change it. 

; r. HITCHCOCK. There would be some disadvantage in 
the matter, even in the Senate, if the chairman of the commit- 
tee or a member of the committee should first get the floor, and 

move to reduce it to 34 per cent; then it would be a question as 
te whether it should be 84 or 40 per cent, and if it should be 
carried at 34, according to the statement now made, it would 
preclude any Senator from offering 15 per cent as a substitute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course the Senator understands that 
in all such cases those who do not want 34 per cent but want 
less than that would vote against it, and seek to vote it down, 
and if they did not vote it down, then, of course, the 34 per cent 
rate would have to stand, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It compels a person voting to decide be- 
tween 34 and 40, then. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Such situations arise as to all legislative 
matters. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me that there should be an 
opportunity at some time to present the 15 per cent rate and 


have a vote on it. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, it is possible to use that which 
is laid down in Reed’s Rules, and which I have heard ruled: 


If, for example, it were proposed to ö 
from $1,000 tar $6,000" and an 3 for $3, E 


st $3,000 1 fear that they 
question first on the largest 
stops where a majority of the voices agree. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is just a question of getting the floor first or who 
is recognized by the Chair first. 

Mr. LODGE. The question is whether it is agreed to or not. 
There must be an end to amendments on the same words at 
some point. If the same words are adopted by the majority 
of the body, that is the opinion of the body. My attention 
has just been called to Jefferson’s Manual, where I find the 
following: 


In Senate, e 25, 1798, a motion to xl gma until the second 
Tuesday in F some amendments gt a re — è Constitution > 


tue words’ * ‘until the second Tuesday m brary” were struck out 
ty wey of amendment. Then it was moved te “until the Ist day 
of June.” ected that it was not in order, as should be 


first put on the iongest time; therefore, after a —— timed decided 
against, à longer can not be put to a question. 

Here a shorter can not be put in question, or a longer, either, 
after the body had agreed on 35 per cent; and those precise 
words, I think, can not be changed under general parliamentary 
law, though their purpert may be modified, all the authorities 
say, by additions not touching those words. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am rather inclined to believe 
that the precedents cited by the Senator are applicable. 

Mr. LODGE. They refer to a date and not to a rate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely wish to call the Senator’s attention 
to a ruling in Jefferson’s Manual which, it seems to me, settles 
this whole question: 

But if it had been carried affirmatively to 3 out the words and 
to rt A, it could not afterwards be ed to 5 out A and 
i The mover of B shouid have Bolle, while the insertion 
A was under debate, that he would move te insert B; in which case 
those who preferred it would join in rejecting A. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am familiar 
with that citation, but it seems to me that we are in a very 
unfortunate parliamentary position. Of anyone who 
prefers the 15 per cent rate would prefer the 35 per cent rate 


to the 40 per cent rate, but not being satisfied with the 35 per , 


cent would have to vote against the motion to insert “35” 
instead of 40,“ and would be put in the position of voting 
against a lower rate. Somehow, somewhere, it seems to me we 
should have an opportunity to record ourselves as in favor of 
a still lower rate. I presume, if this ruling is to obtain, those 
of us who want a lower rate would have to depend on the 
courtesy of the Senate to get the floor and debate a motion for 
a little lesser amount. It seems to me it is an awkward posi- 


tion that we are placed in, because we ought to have an 
opportunity somewhere, sometime, to record ourselves in. 
favor of a lower rate, but this puts us in the attitude of actu- 


ally voting for a higher rate than that which is proposed. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will withhold his 


request for a moment, for I desire to say something in refer- 
ence to this matter. I think it is of importance, and I hope 
the Senator will not insist on the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as the Senator from Alabama con- 
cludes I shall ask for the regular order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
speech by the Senator from Nevada? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Nevada is the pro- 


ponent of this proposition and he has not had the floor. I 
intended to say something about it, and I want to say some- 
thing; but if the Senator from Nevada can not get the floor 
otherwise, I will yield it to him. 

Mr, PITTMAN. The only reason why I asked permission 
interrupt the Senator was on account of the discourtesy of 
the Senator from Utah, which I had no way of calling atten- 
tion to except by the method I have adopted. He announced 
that as soon as the Senator from Alabama concluded he would 
call for the regular order. We have been proceeding by unani- 
mous consent, and I do not think it has been time thrown away. 
I do not think it has been a filibuster on the part of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. I think it has been a very 
intelligent discussion, and this is a very close question of 
important parliamentary law. 

I desire to say, however, that so far the debate has not really 
touched the question which has been before the Senate, except 
indirectly. It may embrace it, it is true, but the question is 
not upon the motion of the Senator from Montana to make the 
rate 15 per cent ad valorem. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada to substitute a specific rate for 
the ad valorem rate, and while it may involve the same prin- 
ciple, it is worthy of some consideration for a few minutes, 
notwithstanding the great energy of the Senator from Utah. 

I shall not interrupt the Senator from Alabama any further, 
but after he has finished I will also ask unanimous consent to 
be allowed to explain the amendment I have offered, and which 
now is under consideration on the point of order against that 
amendment; and if the distingnished Senator from Utah then 
3 the regular order, I shall discuss it after the vote is 

en. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senater ought to have waited until he 
had asked unanimous consent before he charged the Senator 
from Utah with any discourtesy. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator stated that as soon as the 
Senator from Alabama was through—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the discussion was over. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator went further, and asked if the 
Senator from Alabama was yielding to me for a speech. Why? 
It was for the very purpose of cutting off the speech. There 
was no other purpose, if there was any intelligence in it at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to know just exactly where it was 
going to lead. I did not know that the Senator was the pro- 
ponent or the originator of this question. Of course, if I had, 
I would not have interposed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The point of order was made against the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada, and_that is the ques- 
tion pending now. I appealed from the ruling on that question, 
and I certainly should have the courtesy of being allowed to 


speak on it, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as the Senator from 


of | North Dakota withdrew his motion to lay the appeal on the 


table, I do not understand it is not subject to discussion, be- 
cause, as I understand, an appeal from a ruling of the Chair is 
open to discussion, and, therefore, I think the debate has not 
been closed. But I am not raising that question. I think this 
matter is of too much importance not to allow those who desire 
really to express their viewpoint on the question to be heard. 
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I am not at all critical of the impatience of those in charge 
of the bill. I realize, as I have said many times before, that 
they have a very trying situation to handle. They bear the 
burden of putting the bill through, and having to stay here 
from 11 o'clock in the morning until 10 at night and carry this 
load, I do not criticize them at all for wanting to hurry the 
bill along or thinking that many motions are made to kill time. 
Of course, from their viewpoint they think that if we offer an 
amendment for 35 per cent, and it is votéd on, and then offer 
one for 15 per cent, we might offer one for 5 per cent and vote 
interminably on one proposition. That is due to the fact that 
we have no cloture rule in the Senate. In any other parlia- 
mentary body, when those in the majority get ready, they can 
move a cloture and close the debate and close the consideration 
of the amendment. That power the Senate does not possess. 

My desire to discuss this question now is not because I want 
to delay the passage of this bill. As I have said before, I 
think the bill should be carefully discussed, and then we should 
vote on it. It is a great economic measure, which shéuld be 
properly considered, It is also a political measure, and from 
the standpoint of politics I have never had any doubt as to the 
effect of the passage of this bill. I think it is a complete asset 
to those in opposition to it. 

Looking at the question now strictly before the Senate, this 
amendment has not been agreed to by the Senate. The pending 
question is as to whether the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment. The proposed amendment has been modified. It makes 
no difference in its parliamentary status as to whether it comes 
from the committee or from an individual, except that by unani- 
mous consent we agree that nothing but committee amendments 
should be considered at this time. That is the only difference. 
An amendment is proposed, and some one offers to amend the 
amendment. The amendment is amended, and then the ques- 
tion pending before the Senate is, Shall the Senate agree to the 
amendment as amended? 

If the action on the amendment to the amendment settled 
the question, and it could be amended no further, why should 
we vote on it again? When they substituted the 35 per cent 
for 40 per cent, why was that not final, if that is the only action 
the Senate can take? Why should we go through the formality 
of taking two votes instead of taking only one? 

I contend that that is not final, and that after the amendment 
to the amendment has been agreed to it is open to further amend- 
ment, and that is conceded by the argument of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] to-day, when he says that in 
certain cases the amendment carrying the greater amount 
should be presented first, 

But, Mr. President, as the Senator from Nevada has just 
pointed out, the pending amendment is not a question of chang- 
ing figures. The figure 35 was voted on by the Senate as 
an amendment to an amendment. Now, the Senator from 
Nevada proposes to change the manner of taxation, to substi- 
tute for an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent, a specific rate of so 
much per pound. Mr. President, that is an entire change in the 
form of taxation. It is an entire difference in theory. On some 
articles it is found that it is better to levy a specific rate of so 
much a pound. On other articles it is found that it is more 
advantageous from a revenue collection standpoint to levy an 
ad valorem rate, and let the rate follow the substance in value. 

Now, to say that when the Senate agrees to the proposition 
of amending an amendment as to amount it ends the right of 
action by the Senate to say that we will not have an ad valorem 
rate, but we want to tax this commodity under a specific rate, 
it seems to me avoids all opportunity for amendment or debate. 
I do not charge Senators on the other side with attempting to 
gag the Senate, because I know that is not their purpose. They 
have become weary and tired of the long drawn out fight on 
the tariff which always comes in the Senate,. When the present 
law came over from the House, it came before the Ist of May 
and it went to conference, I think, on the 22d day of September; 
at any rate late in September. Then the political situation was 
reversed. The same thing happened with reference to the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and every other tariff bill that has come 
from the House. It tries the patience of us all, but that does 
not mean that there is an effort to filibuster or unduly delay. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator think there ought to 
be a rule against amendments in the third degree? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think so, because otherwise it 
would bring confusion; but I was coming to that question. I 
have heard here repeatedly when an amendment was pending 
to a committee amendment and another amendment was 
offered some one say, “That is an amendment in the third 


degree and you can not offer it now,” and the Chair would 
reply, “When the pending amendment to the amendment is 
voted on, then the Senator can offer his amendment as an 
original proposition.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It can be voted down and—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Whether the first amendment is voted 
down or agreed to, it does not settle the question. I ask the 
Chair to bear with me for a moment because I am very earnest 
about the matter. I am not arguing from the standpoint of 
political debate. I fear that if the ruling of the Chair on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada to change 
this rate from an ad valorem to a specific rate is sustained by 
the Senate, it will become a precedent that will not only 
hamper us in the consideration of this bill. but in all future 
efforts of the Senate to express its own viewpoint when some- 
one can propose an amendment and get a majority to vote for 
and cut off the consideration of other amendments. That is 
not in accord with the present ideas of the Senate so far as its 
rules are concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Under this ruling I do not mean to say that 
the chairman of the Finance Committee would, but he could 
come in every morning and, if an item were called, he could 
offer to reduce the rate 1 cent and have a vote on it and no one 
else could then move to reduce it any further until the bill got 
into the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. I want to call the Chair's 
attention to one or two items which this would affect. 

The House in one of the paragraphs of the bill fixed a rate of 
10 per cent on graphite. The Senate committee struck that 
out and in place of it inserted a paragraph providing 10 per 
cent on amorphous graphite and 20 per cent on crystalline 
graphite and other provisions in the amendment. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] some days ago announced that 
he thought this ought to go on the free list, and when the time 
came, thinking there would be a time, that he proposed to 
move to strike out the action of the committee and to put the 
item on the free list. If the Chair holds, because that amend- 
ment has been adopted in place of the House text, that it is 
not subject to further amendment, how can we strike it out 
and place it on the free list? 

Let me call attention to another item. The Senate adopted 
an amendment to the iron and steel schedule in paragraph 301. 
The House had scrap iron and pig iron taxed at $1.25 a ton, 
but in order to lower the duty on scrap the Senate committee 
inserted the words “$1.25 per ton” after pig iron and then 
changed the rate on scrap iron. That has been agreed to by the 
Senate, not merely amending an amendment, but as amended it 
has been agreed to by the Senate. Yet I stated when that ques- 
tion was under debate that when the proper time came I would 
move to strike out the rate entirely and to place it on the free 
list. : 

Now, is that rate adamant, and can it not be changed? Of 
course, the reason why I could not move to put it on the free 
list the other day was because, through courtesy to the chair- 
man of the committee, we had granted him the right to have 
the committee amendments considered first. Of course, we 
could have objected and insisted on having all amendments 
considered in confusion, but he asked for his own purposes that 
only committee amendments be first considered. When we 
voted in the rate of $1.15 upon the pig iron under the pending 
agreement in the Senate, I could then go no further, but I 
gave notice that when the proper time came I desired to strike 
out $1.25 and put the article on the free list. I can not see 
much difference between striking out 35 and making it 15 
and striking out 51.25 and making it nothing. 

I think if the Chair sustains the point of order—and I do 
not say this in criticism either of the Chair or the other side 
of the Senate—the effect of what it will do in reference to the 
bill will be to gag the Senate in its effort to really express its 
viewpoint. Ido not care to offer any amendment by courtesy of 
the other side—not that I object to their courtesy. The other 
side of the Chamber has always treated me with great courtesy, 
and I appreciate it, but when I am on the battle line fighting I 
do not want to fight by leave of my opponent. I want the 
privilege of fighting on my own feet. When the time comes, if 
the Chair shall sustain this point of order, then anybody on the 
other side of the Chamber would have the right, when I move 
to strike out “$1.25” and put the product on the free list, to 
say, I make the point of order that that rate has been adopted. 
that it is adamant, and it can not now be changed.” Then we 
would have to go to the country that way. I realize on this 
particular bill it would not make any difference. Of course, I 
know the majority side of the Senate are going to keep the bill 
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as it is, but I think I am entitled to the right, when the time 
comes, to test the sentiment of the Senate and to go to the 
country on it. ‘That is the purpose of these amendments. This 
is a great issue. There has been a vast change of sentiment in 
the country in regard to customs legislation, and that question 
is going to the country in the approaching campaign. Senators 
on beth sides of the Chamber have a right to have the roll 
called on their amendments so that all Senators may be put 
on test as to their position. That is one of the rights of the 
minority even under the House rules. I served under Mr. Reed 
when he was called the Czar of the House, and yet I have 
never known the time when Tom Reed, of Maine, denied the 
right to the minority to propose an amendment in an instance 
of this kind and to have a vote on it. He cut off debate; he 
cut off dilatory tactics; but on the fundamental question of 
presenting their viewpoint to the country the minority had the 
opportunity to do that; yet this ruling, if insisted upon, will 
undoubtedly deprive the minority of the opportunity of mak- 
ing the test before the country on very material questions, in- 
volving many amendments more material than the question of 
whether or not pig iron should be on the tax list at $1.25 a ton 
or on the free list. In this instance the motion involves not 
merely the changing of the rate, but it goes to the question of 
whether or not this article of wire shall be taxed at an ad 
valorem: rate er at a specific rate. That is the real question 
whieh. is involved in the controversy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from North Dakota will proceed. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, in the 23 years during 
which I have been a Member of the Senate I do not think there 
has ever been a single instance where the Senate has directly 
veted to change a rate after striking out a particular rate and 
inserting something else except upon a reconsideration of the 
vote by which in the first instance the rate was agreed to or 
by unanimous consent. ‘ 

Mr. PITTMAN rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me finish the sentence. It will 
only take a minute. I want to make this point clear. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] has tried to 
argue that under the ruling of the Chair the minority will not 
get its rights. The right of the minority is te have a vote upon 
the question which is presented; and if that question does not 
present the contention in the right way the minority have. or 
any Senator has, a right to argue that that ought to be voted 
down so that they may offer an amendment fixing some other 
rate. 

As the amendment came into the Senate it proposed to fix 
40 per cent ad valorem as the rate; a motion was made to strike 
out 40“ and to insert 35.“ That motion brought that spe- 
cifie point before the Senate for its decision.. Those who wanted 
15 per cent could argue to the Senate and say, Let us vote 
down the 35 per cent rate so that we may offer an amendment 
providing for a 15 per cent.” If they succeeded in convincing 
the majority that the rate ought not to be 35 per cent, they 
could then ofer their amendment proposing to fix the rate at 
15 per cent. While we were discussing the amendment pro- 
posing to fix the rate at 35 per cent, they could have argued 
that, instead of an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent, there should 
be: a specific rate of 14 cents a pound. They had the right to 
argue that and to present that as one of the reasons why 35 
per cent should not be adopted as the rate. In this case they 
did that; at least, some Senators argued the point, and there 
was put ‘directly to the Senate the question, Shall we adopt 35 
per cent ad valorem rather than the other rate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wil the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him for just a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will not take much of the time of the 
Senator. The Senator says that we have a right to a vote, but 
that is not what I am contending for. Of course we have a right 
to a vote; nobody ean change that; the right, according to the 
Senator's contention, is to vote on our adversary’s amendment 
in this case the Republican amendment—but we have got more 
than that. We are entitled to a vote on our proposal as to: what 
is right as well as on the Republiean proposal; and that is what 
this ruling will cut us off from. It cuts us off from presenting 
our proposal and having a vote on it. That is what I contend 
for. Under any parliamentary law, unless under an automatic 
gag rule such as is sometimes adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. by special rule from the Rules Committee, the mi- 
nority has the right to present its viewpoint and to have a vote 
on it. This ruling, however, would cut that off. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to have the Senator from 
Alabama present to me a single instance in the whole history 


of the Senate where the Senate has ever taken that view. The 
correct view is that we must some time settle a question. If 
when the Senate has settled that a rate shall be 35 per cent 
some Senator may move that it be 15 per cent, and after the 
proposition to make it 15 per cent has been carried the matter 
is still not conclusive, but some other Senator may then move 
to make the rate 15.01 per cent, and the vote on that is not 
conclusive, we may vote on 10,000 different motions, and none 
of them will be conelusive. 

Mr. President, that is not correct parliamentary law. The 
Senate has a right to vote down a proposed amendment, and 
then any Senator has a right to propose another; but the right 
does not exist. first to vote in an amendment as a body and 
then attempt te vote it out again, and to do that as many 
times as any Senator desires to raise the question. In this case 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber had their day in 
court; they will have it twice in this case, because in the Sena- 
ate they will have the right to another vote. If the committee 
amendment is not right and it is believed that the rate should be 
13 cents per pound, Senators may still vote on it again when the 
bill reaches the Senate from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator from North Dakota has 
stated that he would like to know where I find any precedent 
for saying that the minority have a right to present their view- 
point. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, they have that right, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know of no precedent in the Senate 
heretofore where it has ever been contended that the minority 
did not. have the right to present their viewpoint and to take a 
vote on it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not the question. The question is 
whether or not the Senator can find a precedent to the effect 
that where we have adopted a specific amendment, then we can 
immediately knock that out and put something else in its place. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not the Senator from North Da- 
kota recognize the difference between a specific rate and an ad 
valorem rate? The pending motion is to strike out an ad 
valorem rate and to insert a specific rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the question the Senate voted on was 

to insert a 35 per cent ad valorem rate. That is not a specific 
rate. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Senator admits what I con- 
tended a while ago, that if the ruling is correct, and if a para- 
graph has been amended and the amendment has been agreed to, 
when we go into the Senate and the time comes to offer amend- 
ments we can not do it. We are permi 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; you can, or you can vote down 
our amendments. Of course, if you can not vote down our 
amendments, you are not entitled to have a different amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, then you apply the gag 
rule. The minority has no rights that it can exercise when it 
has got to outvote the majority, because it has not got a 
majority, ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Alabama might as well 
say that a majority vote is a gag rule, because it settles the 
question; but that is not gag rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is majority rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I contend that in this body the minor- 
ity has a right to present its position to the country and to 
have a vote on it. But if this ruling is correct, as enlarged by 
what the Senator from North Dakota has just admitted, then, 
in the case of graphite, for instance, because an amendment 
has been adopted, when we get through the committee amend- 
ments and have am opportunity to offer amendments ourselves 
we are precluded because the Senate by a majority vote has 
already acted on it. There is nothing of that kind in the rule. 
Of course, the majority can always adopt its proposition; a 
majority can always do that; and the rules are no defense of 
or protection to the minority whatever, 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Of course, we can not change the 10 per 
cent that has been put in unless when the bill gets into the 
Senate the amendment is disagreed to, but when the amend- 
ment is disagreed to any other amendment may be offered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think the whole difference 
arises over the question as to what we are considering. We. 
are. considering House bill 7456, and the Senate has adopted 
no amendment to House bill 7456. That is all there is to it, 
If by a vote the Senate had adopted the amendment under con- 
sideration, then the ruling that is urged by the Senators on 
the other side would be good. If we should adopt the pending 
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amendment, which is the committee amendment, as amended, 
after that we could not change it in the Committee of the 
Whole, but we are not in that position. I think all of the 
citations have been based upon the supposition that the Sen- 
ate has amended the bill under consideration. The Senate has 
not amended the bill under consideration; that is the very 
question before the Senate now: Shall we amend House bill 
7450? Senators on the other side insist the Senate has already 
‘acted, whereas it has not acted. A majority of this body may 
vote not to amend the House provision. There is nothing at 
all so far acted upon by the Senate, they have merely expressed 
themselves as preferring 85 per cent to 40 per cent; that is 
all. There has not been an amendment to the bill under con- 
sideration with reference to this particular item. 

Just before this whole parliamentary situation arose the 
Chair stated, The question is now upon the committee amend- 
ment as amended.” The question at that time was whether we 
would amend the House bill which was before us for considera- 
tion; but the Senate has never had a chance to vote on that 
question, and never has voted on it. 


The vote on the amendment of the Senator from Utah was not: 


à vote on an amendment to the bill under consideration; it was 
simply an expression of preference on the part of the Senate 
that they would rather have a rate of 35 per cent than a rate of 
40 per cent as an amendment to the House bill; but it has not 
been acted on. The Senate has merely expressed its preference 
for 35 per cent over 40 per cent. I offered an amendment test- 
ing the sentiment of the Senate to see whether it would not 
‘rather have a rate of 1 cent per 10,000 pounds than 35 per cent 
‘ad valorem. s 

However, the Senator from Alabama covered every question 
I desire to cover in connection with this matter. I simply did 
not desire the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
go without a word from me. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion that if House bill 7466 had been amended by the vote of 
the Senate we could not change the amendment in Committee 
of the Whole, because it would be the action on the bill under 
consideration whenever it reached that point, but it has not 
reached that point, and that is the difference that I think exists 
now between the proponents of the two constructions of the par- 
‘liamentary rules. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it seems to me that about all 
we have done by the vote we have taken is to permit the com- 
mittee which brought in the bill to modify their amendment. 
Ordinarily, the mover of an amendment has a right to modify 
it at any time before a vote is taken upon the amendment. The 
committee brought in an amendment providing for a rate of 40 
per cent, but the committee before action by the Senate asked 
the Senate for permission to change that amendment from 40 
per cent to 35 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment, please. Ordinarily that is 
done by unanimous consent; but we seem to have done it in this 
case by a vote. The amendment which is now pending is the 
committee amendment, which, with the consent of the Senate, 
has been changed from 40 per cent to 35 per cent. 

I am not discussing the parliamentary situation, because I 
do not profess to be a parliamentarian. I am simply looking 
at it from the standpoint of ordinary logic and what seems to 
me to be common sense. We are in this situation: If this prac- 
tice is to prevail here the committee in charge of this bill, with 
2,000 amendments pending, can practically cut off all opportun- 
ity on the part of any Senator on either side of the Chamber to 
offer and secure a vote upon any amendment whatever. They 
can come in each morning and as an item is reached they can 
move to amend by slight increase or a slight reduction in the 
rute, and then an amendment to that would be held to be an 
amendment in the third degree and therefore incompetent. The 
result would be that no Senator would have an opportunity to 
offer an amendment at all. 

I think that would be a very unfortunate situation, especially 
in connection with a bill carrying 2,000 amendments; and yet 
‘that would necessarily follow if every time the committee wants 
to change an amendment proposed by it we must take a vote, 
and when we take a vote as between the original proposition 
of the committee and the substitute proposition of the com- 
mittee we can take no other vote. Therefore we are confined 
absolutely to select one or the other of the rates proposed by 
ithe committee. I do not see any justice or common sense in 
‘that proposition. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senate has under con- 
sideration House bill 7456. It is a tariff bill; it came over to 
the Senate; it has been reported to the Senate, and the com- 


mittee reporting it here has recommended certain amendments, , 
The amendment under consideration is one of them, but it has. 
not yet been adopted by the Senate. Whenever it is adopted, 
by the Senate, the parliamentary rules read by the Senator 

from Massachusetts apply, but not until then. At the present 
time the Senate has done nothing except to consider what 

amendments it will accept in lieu of certain provisions of House, 
bill 7456; that question we have not decided as yet; the Senate 
has only decided that it prefers, in this instance, a 35 per cent 
ad valorem rate to a 40 per cent ad valorem rate. I have asked 

the Senate by my amendment if they would not prefer to have 

a specific duty to an ad valorem duty. If they should adopt 

the amendment that I have offered, it would not yet be an 

amendment to the bill; it would only be a proposal to the bill. 

The vote of the Senate adopting the amendment of the Senator 

from Utah, making it 35 per cent instead of 40 per cent, does, 
not affect H. R. 7456, the bill we have under consideration. It 
has not been adopted as a part of the bill. It was only adopted, 
as a suggestion to be offered as an amendment, but the Senate; 
has not yet voted on it. 

I have offered another suggestion to the Senate to see 
whether they would not prefer a specific duty of so much a 
pound to an ad valorem duty of 85 per cent. We certainly 
should have a right to decide that question before the amend- 
ment is offered as an amendment to the bill under consideration, 
because undoubtedly after we adopt the amendment to the bill 
under consideration that ends it. That is the very reason why 
we should have the right, and that is the very reason of the 
rule that an amendment may be amended before it is offered 
to a bill. If that is not done, we get into this parliamentary 
inconsistency that everyone admits. 5 

There was no intention on the part of the framers of the 
rules governing legislative bodies that any such absurd propo- 
sition should arise. Of course, the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Longe] is absolutely right when he states that the Senate 
once having adopted an amendment to a bill, the vote on that 
question should end; but he knows that we have not adopted 
any amendment to the bill. We are only acting on what amend- 
ment we will adopt to the bill. It has been said that the Senate 
has acted on the amendment of the Senator from Utah, re- 
ducing the rate from 40 to 85 per cent. It has not. There 
never was a 40 per cent ad valorem rate in the bill, and it is 
not there now. It was 20 per cent ad valorem, and it is un- 
changed in the bill that we have under consideration. The 
committee proposed to raise it to 40 per cent. The Senate pro- 
posed, by adopting the Smoot amendment, to raise it to 35 per 
cent, and the Senate has not acted on either one of them, and 
to-day the rate stands in the House bill which we are now con- 
sidering as 20 per cent. Meanwhile, before we have acted upon | 
the House bill, I propose to the Senate to substitute, instead | 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, a specific duty of 1 cent for every, 
10,000 pounds, The Senate has had no opportunity to vote on 
that subject. It is an entirely different question from any that 
it has had under consideration, and yet it is claimed that under 
the rules we can not bring that to the consideration of the 
Senate, that we can not reduce the 35 per cent, and that the: 
Senate must now stop thinking. That is the whole situation. 

No such thing was ever anticipated in the rule. Not only 
that, but the very rule which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] cited—he did not cite it all—goes on and says, fur- 
ther 


ti n „„ . 3 vided th 
F E ̃ ꝗ abies eae aeara | 
a different proposition. 

The Senator from Kansas did not read that, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Kansas admits that. į 
We ali admit it. The Senator can reach just what he wants 
by first sustaining the Chair, and then he can add, after the 
“ad valorem,” if he wants to, not exceeding 1 cent per 10,000 

ands.” i A 
Po Mir. PITTMAN. Oh, but this rule says that you may strike | 
out certain parts of it, comprehending the A that you put in, | 
the 35 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER., It does not say that you can strike out A, 
though. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will read it again to the Senator. 

After A is inserted, however, it may be moved to strike out a por- 

x id ok oaks 
. —— ante EAE E, 
a different proposition. 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but it does not say that you can 
strike out A. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It says “comprehending A.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole paragraph that comprehends A, 
but not the amendment itself. 


to strike out a por- 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Apparently, without a vote on this matter, 
we are to be bound not to consider further whether the duty 
shall be ad valorem or specific, just because the Senate has 
recommended by a vote that “35” be offered as an amendment 


to the House bill instead of 40.“ That is where we stand. 
The Senator from Massachusetts was entirely right Saturday, 
when he said that we were not dealing with an amendment to 
the bill under consideration, but we were considering solely 
what we should offer as an amendment to the bill, That is the 
whole problem. 

It is said that it is an endless proposition. What has that to 
do with it? We have endless debate in this body, too—unlim- 
ited debate. We have never tried to limit debate here so far. 
I do not know whether we will or not. In the House, except 
for the rule providing for calling for the previous question, 
Members could go on offering amendments without limt. There 
is no doubt of that. 

Mr. LODGE. If the amendment is rejected, that can be done. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here, however, we have a rule which says 
that an amendment in the third degree can not be offered. That 
means this: 

The Senate committee offers an amendment to the House bill 
to raise the rate from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The Senator 
from Utah offers an amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee making it “35” instead of 40.“ Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the minority would have the right to offer 15 per 
cent in lieu of the 85 per cent offered by the Senator from Utah; 
but we are debarred from doing that under the rule that it is 
in the third degree, and we can not go that far. We are de- 
barred from getting any remedy in that way; and having de- 
barred us from getting the remedy in that way, you say that 
having voted on the second amendment, which is better than the 
first amendment, we are forever stopped from going any further. 

That might be true if the second vote were on an amendment 
to the bill, but it is not on an amendment to the bill. The very 
question that is pending now before the Senate, outside of this 
parliamentary question, is whether or not we shall adopt the 
Smoot amendment as a substitute for the House provision. If 
we do adopt the Smoot amendment as a substitute for the House 
provision, then the parliamentary rule that the Senator from 
Massachusetts raised applies. The only difference between us 
is that the parliamentary rule applies to an amendment to the 
‘question under consideration, which is a bill originating either 
here or in the other House. It does not apply to the perfection 
of an amendment offered to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called), I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WaALsH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD], and 
will vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and ask 
that this transfer may stand for the day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will let this 
announcement of transfer stand for the day. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Nonnis's name was called). I have 
been requested to announce the absence on official business of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, NORRIS]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roprnson] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina Mr. OvER- 
MAN]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and ask that that transfer may 
stand for the day. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 

transfer my general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cameron] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Catper] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Joma [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The junior Senator from 5515 [Mr. Wus] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Staniry] to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 87, nays 22, as follows’ 


YERAS—37. 
Ball Gooding McLean Poindexter 
Broussard Hale McNary Rawson 
Bursum Johnson Nelson Smoot 
bd a Jones, Wash Newberry 2 ncer 
Keyes Nicholson puing: 
Dillingham Ladd Norbeck Suther nå 
Elkins Lodge Oddie Warren 
Ernst McCormick Page 
France McCumber Pepper 
Frelingħuysen McKinley Phipps 
NAYS—22. 
Ashurst Harris Pittman Underwood 
Brandegee Harrison Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
away Jones, N. Mex Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher Kendrick Simmons Williams 
Gerry La Follette Smith 
Glass y Swanson 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Borah Fernald Norris Townsend 
Calder Harreld Overman Trammell . 
Cameron Heflin wen Wadsworth 
Colt Hitchcock Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Kellogg Watson, Ind. 
Culberson King Robinson Weller 
Cummins Lenroot Shields Williams 
ial McKellar Shortridge 
du Pont Moses Stanfiel 
Edge New Stanley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote the yeas are 87 and 
the nays are 22. So the decision of the Chair stands as the 
judgment of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE ORDER, 


Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inqu ry. 

Mr. HARRISON. On March 16 I offered a resolution in the 
Senate calling on the President of the United States “to fur- 
nish to the Senate the name of every person appointed by 
Executive order since March 4, 1921, whose appointment is by 
such order excepted from the civil-service rules, and to furnish 
to the Senate the reasons therefor.” 

There was discussion upon the resolution on several occa- 
sions, and on the legislative day of April 20, the calendar day 
of April 24, the resolution unanimously passed the Senate, cull- 
ing on the President for that information. 

I thought at that time that a great many of these appoint- 
ments had been made by Executive order, in post offices and 
various other places, but I assumed that 10 days would be a 
reasonable time in which to make a response to the resolution. 
Notice was served on the President, I take it, some five weeks 
ago to get the information. There has been no answer up to 
this good hour. So my parliamentary inquiry is, How long 
must the Senate wait to get that information? 

Of course, if there are so many of those appointments by 
Executive order that it would take six months to get the infor- 
mation, that may be a reasonable excuse for making the Senate 
wait, but I submit that five weeks after the request was made 
for that information the President should send it to us. I 
know that a great many important problems are at his desk 
to be solved. 1 know that there are many engagements which 
are pressing upon him which he must fulfill, social, political, 
and otherwise. I know that at times he must necessarily glide 
down the waters upon the Mayflower to keep up his associations 
with his friends. But this is a matter of importance. The 
country is interested in knowing how many Executive orders 
have been promulgated by the President, how many persons 
have been appointed in this country since the 4th of March 
through Executive order, and five weeks’ time is enough. it 
seems to me, in which to formulate the data and send it to the 
Senate. So my parliamentary inquiry is, If the Vice Presi- 
dent does not think it is long enough? 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRÆSIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as. amended, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The vote we are about to take is upon the 
adoption of the rates proposed by the committee as amended, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is. The Secretary will state 
the amendment: as: amended, 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. The question now is upon strik- 
ing out 30“ and inserting “85” on page 60, line 16, so as: to 
read: 

Wire rope and wire-strand, 35 per cent ad valorem: 

Mr: SIMMONS. I understand that under the ruling of the 
Chair it is not permissible for me to move to substitute 20 per 
cent for 35 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the decision the Senate 
2 jeni mace, 

SIMMONS. Then I ask for the yeas and nays on agree- 
555 i the amendment of the committee as s 

The yeas and nays-were ordered; and the Assistant Seeretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote yea.” 

Mr. HALE: (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote yea.“ 


Making the same 
Mak- 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called), Mak+ 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS: (when his name was called). Repeating the 


announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last: roll 
call. I vote “nay.” 

The: roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carner] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr: HEFLUN] ; 

The Senator: from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] $ 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wars] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr: POMERENE]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as 
before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37; nays 24; as follows: 


YERAS—37. 
Ball Johnson McNary Ransdelt 
Bra ndegee - Jones, Wash, Nelson Rawson 
i K > 1 Smoot: 
tis Kendrick ‘icholsen Spencer 
Elkins Keyes Nerbeck Sterlin, 
cares Ladd pecs Sutherland | 
ra Lodge ‘age arren 
Frelinghuysen. McCumber Pepper 
G g McNinley Phipps 
Hale MeLean Poindexter: 
NATS—24. 
Ashurst Fletcher- La Follette: Smith 
Borah, Gerry» Myers Swanson 
Broussard Glass Norris Underwood 
Capper Harris Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Sheppard Watson, Ga 
1 Jones, N. Mex; Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Calder Fernald New Stanley 
Cameron Harreld Overman . Townsend 
Colt Heflin, en Trammell 
Crow. Hitchcock Pomerene Wadsworth 
Culberson: King l Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Lenroot 0 n Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McCormick- Shields. eller 
du Pont Mekellar Shortridge Willis 
Bdge Moses eld 


So the amendment of the committee as amended was 
MEDICAL, REPORTS IN THE CASE OF. CHARLES W. MORSE.. 

Mr. 5 T. ask unanimous. consent to have printed in 

the Recoxp, in 8-point type, an official statement Issued by the 

Department of Justice May 27, as published in the newspapers 


of; Sunday, May 28, giving a summary of certain medical re- 
ports in the case of Mr. Charles W. Morse. 


There being no objeetion, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxrp in S-point type, as follows: 
[An official statement issued by the 8 of Justice on ope nAi 


tery is May 28; givin 


ree 27, as published in the newspapers o 
8 . Charles W. 


of certain medical reports in the case o 
Morse] * 


The record in the case of the commutation of the sentence of 
Charles W. Morse as disclosed in the official files, indicates be- 
yond any question that Mr; Morse was released from confine- 
ment in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., upon reports 
of reputable physicians and United States Army surgeons show- 
ing him to be suffering from a serious illness. The release came 
as the culmination. of probably the most remarkable public 
demonstrations on behalf, of: any Federal prisoner ever con- 
vieted in the courts of the United States. Thousands of people 
had petitloned the Government for the pardon of Mr. Morse be- 
fore action was finally taken resulting in his release on January 
18, 1912, upon the medieal reports of his physical condition. 

Among the thousands who signed the petitions for the release 
of Mr. Morse were men of national reputation, many of them 
occupying positions of responsibility and trust under the Govern- 
ment itself; Despite the high character of those who thus dis- 
closed their sympathy for Mr: Morse, it was not in response to 
any publie demonstration, strong as that was at the time, that 
Mr. Morse was released, but solely upon the reports of the 
medical examiners, Chief among these were the distinguished 
officers: of the Medieal Corps of the United States Army, com- 
prising an Army medical board, who found that Mr. Morse 
was suffering from chronic valvular disease of the heart, chronic 
nephritis, commonly known as Bright's disease, and slight arte- 
riesclerosis.. The officers, constituting this board were Col. H. E. 
Birmingham, president; Maj. P. C. Fauntleroy; and Maj, F. F. 
Russell, recorder: This board, under date of December 30, 
1911, expressed the opinion that while Mr. Morse was not in any 
immediate danger of death, the complication of diseases from 
which he Was suffering was incurable and that om account of the 
psychie element in his case an improvement under, existing con- 
ditions: could not be hoped for. 

So much misinformation has recently been. made publie with 
respect: to the Morse case that it will be perhaps of some publie 
interest to have at this time a brief résumé of the various pro- 
ceedings, in this case as disclosed. in the official files: A report 
ofi James A. Finch, who at: that time was, and who still is, 
pardon attorney, of the Department of Justice. made to the 
Attorney General on February 20, 1911, states: 
eee number of petitions and papers have been filed in 

t 


Probably 20 per cent of the petitions, the report shows, asked 
for an investigation of the case, and if the man had not had 
full justice that a pardon be issued. Mr. Finch's letter states 
it is claimed that the petitions in Mr. Morse’s case were signed 
by 70,000 persons, among them 429 State senators; 823 gov- 
ernors, mayors, and publie officials; 1,675 judges: and lawyers; 
1,361 bankers; 865 newspaper men; 876 clergymen and physi- 
cians; and a large number of manufacturers, merchants, and 
business men, The petitions on file are voluminous: 

Among the petitioners appearing in the lists of the official 
files of the pardon attorney are to be found the names of some 
of the most distinguished men in the country, evidence at this 
late date of the unusual and widespread interest then taken in 
Mr: Morse by people in all walks of life. Among the names 
listed’ are those of Senator Eugene Hale, of Maine; Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia; Senator John H. Bank- 
head) of Alabama; Senator William O. Bradley, of Kentucky; 
Senator Thomas H. Carter, of Montana; Senator George. E. 
Chamberlain, of Oregon; Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Minne- 
sota; Senator Alexander S. Clay, of Georgia; Senator W. Mur- 
ray Crane, of Massachusetts; Senator Chauncey M. Depew, of 
New York; Senator Charles Dick, of Ohio; Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, of Florida; Senator Prank P. Flint, of California; 
Senator Wiliam P. Frye, of Maine; Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, 
of New Hampshire: Senator H. D. Money, of Mississippi; 
Senator Henry B. Burnham, of New Hampshire; Senator Lee S- 
Overman, of North Carolina; Senator Robert L. Owen, of Okla- 
homa; Senator Nathan: B. Scott, of West Virginia; Senator 
William J. Stone, of Missouri; Senator Robert L. Taylor, of 
‘Tennessee; Senator Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, and 
others. 

The names of a great many of the most prominent Members 
of the House of Representatives at that time appear as peti- 
tioners in behalf of Mr. Morse in the official files of the pardon 
attorney, of whom: it is necessary and possible to mention only: 
a few, including such distinguished men as John A. M. Adair, 
of Indiana; Joshua W. Alexander, of Missouri) afterwards a 
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member of the Cabinet in the administration of President Wilson ; 
Andrew J. Barchfeld, of Pennsylvania; Richard Bartholdt, of 
Missouri; Charles L. Bartlett, of Georgia; Robert L. Broussard, 
of Louisiana; Walter P. Brownlow, of Tennessee; Edwin C. 
Burleigh, of Maine; Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee; William J. 
Cary, of Wisconsin; Frank Clark, of Florida; Henry D. Clay- 
ton, of Alabama; Ralph D. Cole, of Ohio; Michael F. Conry, 
of New York; Harry M. Coudrey, of Missouri; Charles H. 
Cowles, of North Carolina; Charles A. Crow, of Missouri; 
William A. Cullop, of Indiana; S. H. Dent, jr, and Richmond P. 
Hobson, of Alabama; Martin Dies, of Texas; Albert Estopinal, 
of Louisiana; Oscar W. Gillespie, of Texas; Carter Glass, of 
Virginia; Henry M. Goldfogle, of New York; George W. Gor- 
don, of Tennessee; Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia; Robert 
L. Henry, of Texas; William Hughes, of New Jersey; Cordell 
Hull, of Tennessee; Ollie M. James, of Kentucky; J. Warren 
Keifer, of Ohio; Daniel F. Lafean, of Pennsylvania; John 
Lamb, of Virginia; James T. Lloyd, of Missouri; Harry L. 
Maynard, of Virginia; D. H. Mays, of Florida; Joseph F. 
O’Connell, of Massachusetts; George A. Pearre, of Maryland; 
John C. Floyd, Ben Cravens, and Joseph T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas; William W. Rucker, of Missouri; Swagar Sherley, of 
Kentucky; James L. Slayden, William R. Smith, and John H. 
Stephens, of Texas; Stephen M. Sparkman, of Florida; Wil- 
liam Sulzer, of New York; J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama; 
James M. Cox, of Ohio, and many others. 

The records in this case show that despite the widespread 
public sympathy with Mr. Morse and the extraordinary num- 
ber of petitions signed in his behalf, the action of the Presi- 
dent was based entirely and solely upon reports of the De- 
partment of Justice and medical authorities who were called 
in to examine Mr. Morse. 

Briefly, these examinations were made by civilian physi- 
cians and by officers constituting a special board of the medi- 
cal department of the United States Army. Under date of 
November 1, 1911, Dr. E. C. Davis, of Atlanta, Ga., made a 
report to Hon. W. H. Johnson, United States marshal at At- 
lanta, based on an examination of Mr. Morse which he had 
made at Mr. Johnson's request. Doctor Davis reported symp- 
toms indicating changes, probably indicating a beginning of 
Bright's disease, and said as to Mr. Morse: 

I do not belleye, in his present condition, with the influence of 
mental: worry added to his physical ailments, that he would ordi- 
narily live more than one or two years unless treated with extreme 
care and 1 protected from arduous work and exposure, 

His diet ought also to be looked after carefully on account of evi- 
dences that were found of the beginning of Bright’s disease. 

Under the same date a report was made to Mr. Johnson by 
Dr. W. S. Elkin, of Atlanta, the concluding paragraph of which 
was as follows:“ 


I do not believe that Mr. Morse is suffering from any serious or- 
ganic trouble, nor is his health being materially affected by his pres- 
ent confinement, The nervous strain that he has been under for the 
past three years would easily account for his loss in weight. I do 
not think that further confinement will materially shorten the pris- 
oner’s life or permanently or seriously impair his health. 

During November, 1911, constant reports were made to the 
Attorney General by J. Calvin Weaver, physician at the At- 
lanta Penitentiary under the last administration, on Mr. 
Morse's condition. i 

The Department of Justice was kept constantly advised of 
the condition of Mr. Morse by William H. Moyer, warden of 
the Atlanta Penitentiary, to whom reports were made by Maj. 
David Baker, post surgeon at Fort McPherson, Ga., ‘where 
Morse was removed for treatment on November 26, 1911. Mr. 
Moyer on December 23, 1911, reported to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, from Atlanta, by telegraph, as follows: 


At 11.45 this Dornay Major Baker, post surgeon at Fort McPher- 
son, telephoned the following report to me: After four weeks“ ob- 
nar si I believe that the physical condition (Morse's) is deterior- 
ating. 
imprisonment will be injurious.” 


On December 28 1911, Warden Moyer was informed of the 
action of President Taft declining to exercise Executive clem- 
ency in the case. On the day following Mr. Moyer reported 
to the Attorney General by telegraph as follows: 

Major Baker, surgeon of the post at Fort McPherson, reports over 
the telephone, at 10.47 a. m. to-day, as follows r oe the phys- 


ical condition of Charles W. Morse, register No. 2814: W. Morse 
is weaker, with more blood in his urine this morning than lately.” 


Under date of December 30, 1911, Major Baker reported as 
follows, in writing to the commanding officer at Fort McPher- 
son, on the physical condition of the prisoner: 

Fort McPHERSON, Ga., December 30, 1911. 


REPORT OF THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF FEDERAL PRISONER CHARLES w. 
MORSE. 


He was admitted to this hospital the 26th of last month. 
een been examined daily since that date by the under- 
sign 


I regard his condition as very grave. I believe that further 


Diagnosis: Arteriosclerosis, with— 

(a) Myocarditis, chronic (“mitral insufficiency, relative,” 
used in my report of the 16th instant, expresses, in other words, 
my opinions). 

(b) Renal sclerosis. 8 

The last two are but phases in the progress of the first affec- 
tion, noted when the heart and kidneys have become seriously 
involved. 

(a) Myocarditis, chronic, is an affection of the heart muscle 
in which actively contracting muscle fibers are replaced by inert 
fibrous tissue. The progress is one of steady deterioration to a 
point where the heart is no longer able to empty itself, when it 
fails, either suddenly, with little or no premonition, or gradu- 
ally, with accompanying dropsy. My statement of a relative 
mitral insufficiency in my report of the 16th instant was founded 
on the assumption of myocarditis, chronic, and was based on the 
physical signs which were then, as now, present, namely, a soft 
blowing murmur at apex of the heart, which is displaced to the 
left nipple line, and accentuated aortic second sound and dilata- 
tion, with loss of heart force. Myocarditis, chronic, is charac- 
terized by a higher percentage of sudden deaths than is any 
other chronic ailment, The general appearance of the patient 
is not indicative of the stage of the disease. 

(b) The affection of the kidneys is a sclerosis, or contraction 
of the kidneys, choking out the normal tissues and replacing 
them with fibrous tissue which can not excrete urine, This is 
one of the forms of Bright’s disease. It is a constant danger to 
the patient, as in this disease not enough urinary solids are’ ex- 
creted and thus eliminated from the system. In this case about 
two-thirds only of the normal amount has been excreted daily 
for a period of several weeks. This keeps the patient in danger 
of sudden or gradual development of uremia, which carries an 
enormous death rate. These dangers—sudden heart failure, 
from myocarditis, and uremia, from failure of the kidneys to 
eliminate—are constant in this case and can not, with due re- 
gard for the medical authorities, be minimized, The urine of 
this patient is not only decreased but it daily contains blood, 
and usually casts and albumen, 

Other dangers of arteriosclerosis are the apoplexies, particu- 
larly the cerebral form. e 

Present condition: The patient is extremely weak, sitting up 
in bed only when propped for a short time—has not exceeded 
one and one-half hours at one time—when he complains of ver- 
tigo and faintness. His heart has lost force and its action is 
irregular. His circulation is poor. His kidneys do not eliminate 
sufficiently. 

Prognosis: This malady is incurable. It is spoken of in the 
singular for the reason that his affections constitute one affec- 
tion—arteriosclerosis—with special involvement of the heart 
and kidneys. In my opinion, he has not very long to live. This 
is rather indefinite, I realize, but forecasts of death in chronic 
disease are, at best, only approximations. That death comes on 
very suddenly in a large per cent of this disease is of itself 
enough to stamp it as one of the very gravest chronic affections 
known. As a-life-insurance risk I would not recommend this 
patient for the short period of 80 days. His sudden death is 
constantly probable. 

Effect of further imprisonment: All authorities are one in 
agreement that mental strain and worry aggravate this disease. 
For that reason, supporting my knowledge of the case, I un- 
hesitatingly state that further imprisonment will be injurious 
if not speedily fatal. I have set forth my views of this case at 
some length for the reason that my previous reports may not 
have been full enough, though I thought them clear. 

Davip BAKER, 
Major, Medical Corps, United States Army. 

Under date of December 30, 1911, Surg. Gen. George H. Tor- 
ney, of the United States Army, submitted to The Adjutant 
General of the Army the report of the board of medical officers 
which was sent to Fort McPherson, Ga., to investigate the physi- 
cal condition of Charles W. Morse. This report is more than 
four typewritten pages in length, and comprises a complete diag- 
nosis of the condition of Mr. Morse. The report sets forth that 
the urine had shown blood in diminishing quantities since ad- 
mission and always more or less albumen, the amount at that 
time being not much more than a trace; that at Fort McPher- 
son the prisoner had never been unconscious, although it had 
been reported by the prison authorities that he was, following 
the appearance of blood in the urine while in the prison. The 
report then concludes: 

“From careful consideration of the history and the examina- 
tion made the board is of the opinion that Charles W. Morse 
is suffering with chronic valvular disease of the heart, chronic 
nephritis—commonly known as Bright’s disease—and slight 
arteriosclerosis. He has recently had a severe acute conges- 
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tion of the kidney, due probably to an infarct—the result, in all 
probability, of a cardiac embolus lodging in the kidney—during 
which he passed and still passes blood in his urine, although 
in diminishing quantities. 1 

“The board is further of the opinion that, under the condi- 
tions surrounding him at present, there is not any immediate 
danger of death, but the complication of diseases from which 
he is suffering is incurable, and that on account of the profound 
psychic element in his case an improvement under existing con- 
ditions can not be hoped for. 

“The most favorable place for treatment would be where he 
could haye the full benefit of a well-equipped hydrotherapeutic 
establishment such as Hot Springs, Ark., and if he were in the 
military service the board would recommend that he be sent 


there. “H. P. BIRMINGHAM, 


“ President, Colonel, Medical Corps. 
F. F. RUSSELL, 
“ Recorder, Major, Medical Corps. 
P. C. FAUNTLEROY, 
“ Member, Major, Medical Corps.” 


In his letter transmitting this report, Surgeon General Torney 
said: 

“The board returned from Fort McPherson yesterday and 
handed its report to me this morning. In view of the clear and 
nontechnical language in “which this excellent report is written, 
no interpretation of it by this office seems to be necessary. It 
may be said, however, that it is the opinion of the board, in 
which I concur, that in view of the mental depression of the 
prisoner, all recuperative power being in abeyance, no improve- 
ment under existing circumstances can be hoped for; his death 
may be expected unless the depressing influence of confinement 
be removed.” 

ROCK RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have two bridge bills to report 
from the Committee on Commerce for the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER]. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McK1n- 
LEY] is very much interested in having the bills passed promptly, 
and I shall ask unanimous consent for their present considera- 
tion. They are just the ordinary bridge bills. 

From the Committee on Commerce I report back favorably. 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 11408) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Winnebago and the town of Rock- 
ton, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Rock River, in said town of Rockton. I ask that the bill be 
put upon its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, In said county, in 
the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, in said town of Rockton, county of Winnebago 
and State of Illinois, in accordance with the provisions of the act enti- 
tled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2 at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(H. R. 11409) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Illinois, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Fox River, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That th t of C grese 2, hereb 
to the city of Ottawa and the county: 1 of Tk Sa le, in the Staze of Tit 
nois, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation at or near Main Street, in the said 
city of Ottawa, in accordance with the prorimons of an act entitled 
An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ 
1 March 23, 1906. 

ec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


XLITI——495 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it seems the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Harry M, Daugherty, and Charles W. Morse have gone 
to sea. The papers so inform us. If it would not be offensive, 
I should like to know if they are going outside the 3-mile 
limit to settle their differences about whether Morse paid 
Daugherty his fee. The Attorney General went to sea with the 
President on Saturday, and Mr. Morse, with his son, according 
to the dispatch in the morning papers, either sailed Sunday or 
was to sail on that day. There may be, of course, nothing in 
the fact that they chose the same time to leave the country. 
So far as the American people are concerned, there is not much 
concern when they shall return. 

But before the Attorney General gets entirely outside the 
sphere where we may communicate with him I want to call 
attention to one fact. In his létter of the 26th instant, written 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], he uses this lan- 
guage: 

I never received anything from Mr. Morse personally. All I ever 
received from anybody in connection with the 8 eases, both civil 
and criminal, was about $4,000 advanced to me by Mr. Felder, and was 
about half enough to pay my necessary ex and disbursements 
connected with over a year’s active investigation, preparation, and 
service in the cases. 

It has been said, and I rather think it is true, that there is 
none so poor a witness as a lawyer. He usually mixes his 
facts. The Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, made his contract 
with Mr. Morse for “ services ” to be rendered on the 4th day of 
August, 1911. Morse's sentence was commuted on the 18th day 
of January, 1912. Therefore, the entire period covered by the 
employment was five months and two weeks, and not “ over a 
year,” as stated by the Attorney General. Of course these are 
little inaccuracies, as was the Attorney General and the 
Senator from Indiana misunderstanding each other. The At- 
torney General wrote the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and said: “ You misunderstood me. I never said I did not have 
anything to do with the Morse case.” And “you did not under- 
stand me to say I did not get anything for my services,” al- 
though the Senator from Indiana was positive about both of 
those statements. 

The Senator from Indiana has vindicated the good opinion I 
entertain of him, because he is quoted under a Rushville, 
Ind., headline of May 27 as saying this: 

Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty and I understood each other 
perfectly. 

That is, when the Attorney General states to the Senator from 
Indiana, “ You did not understand me,” the Senator from In- 
diana answers, “I understood you perfectly.” That, if it means 
anything at all, means vou said just what I said you said.” 
When the Attorney General and Mr. Morse went to sea to 
settle their differences, they ought to have included the Senator 
from Indiana, and let him have a chance likewise to adjust mis- 
understandings. I am pleased, however, to say that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has done what I thought he would do. He 
is standing up like a man and saying, The Attorney General 
told me what I said the Attorney General had told me.” That 
is, that the Attorney General said he had absolutely nothing to 
do with the Morse case and never received a penny in connec- 
tion with it. : 

There is another feature of this particular case to which I 
want to call attention. Sunday there appeared in the papers 
a statement from the Department of Justice. Incidentally, I 
understand that a local paper has loaned the defendant a re- 
porter to be its publicity agent during this controversy. I do 
not know who pays him. However, there appeared a statement 
disclosing a very large number of very reputable men and 
women who had signed the petition for Morse’s releuse. Unfor- 
tunately for any effect that it may have been expected to have, 
Mr. Daugherty and former Attorney General Wickersham, as 
well as Charles W. Morse himself, the three men most interested 
in the transaction, are all on record as saying that the petition 
had absolutely nothing to do with the granting of the commuta- 
tion of sentence. 

I read from the letter of the Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, 
appearing under date of May 26, in which he said this: 


Morse was released upon the recommendation of Attorne 
Wickersham, who based his recommendation upon the reports of emi- 
nent physicians of the Government, including the Surgeon General of 
the Army, and the records in the department show the facts per- 
taining to the physical condition of Morse when he was released, which 
was the sole ground for Executive clemency. 


Now, therefore, all of the names of the gentlemen who signed 
the petition of Morse under a representation that Morse was 
about to die, and all this great demonstration that the local 
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paper said was had in behalf of Morse, are shown by the letter 
of the person chiefly responsible for Morse’s release, Mr. 
Dangherty, to have had nothing to do with his release because 
ye said he was released solely on the showing made as to his 
ealth. 
Under date of May 21 the press reported that— 


Mr. Wickersham added that Mr. Morse was “perfectly truthful“ in 
his statement published to-day, in which Morse said that the commuta- 
tion of his sentence was due solely to President Taft and Mr. Wicker- 
sham, acting on the report of doctors who examined Mr. Morse. 

Therefore, these petitions which Daugherty has thrown out 
as a buifer are shown by the statement of Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty and former Attorney General Wickersham 
to have had nothing to do with the commutation of sentence. 
On May 4 I received a telegram from Charles W. Morse—I shall 
not burden the Senate by reading it all again—in which he made 
this statement: 

If the press has correctly quoted you, you have been misinformed re- 
garding my physical condition at Atlanta at present time, ‘The com- 
mutation accorded me was based wholly on my physical condition. 

The three men who had most to do with this commutation— 
Harry M. Daugherty, who got the President to commute the 
sentence; Mr. Wickersham, the then Attorney General, who 
recommended it; and Charles W. Morse, who was the bene- 
ficlary—all had testified, unfortunately, before this buffer 
thrown out Sunday was published, and each one of them de- 
clares that the commutation was based solely upon a repre- 
Sentation as to Morse’s health. 

Therefore, the publication of the alleged petition, according to 
the testimony of everybody who testified and everybody who 
knows about it, had nothing to do with the commutation of 
sentence. Why, then, was it published? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, some complaint 
has been made by the Senator in charge of the tariff bill, be- 
cause extraneous matters have been introduced into the debate. 
That has been done quite as often by Senators on the other 
side as by Senators on this side of the aisle. But it seems to 
me that the honor of the Government, the purity of the admin- 
istration of justice, should be as important to Senators on both 
sides as any item of the tariff bill. 

It would be a most unfortunate thing, if the American peo- 
ple lost confidence in the Department of Justice. It would be 
a most unfortunate thing if any Attorney General or any judge 
could be handed down to posterity branded as Alexander Pope 
branded Chancellor Bacon, “the wisest, brightest, and mean- 
est of mankind.” That country is on the brink of ruin and 
its system is about to fall in when its judges are corrupt, when 
its administration of justice is venal, when the rich man is 
all-powerful before the courts, and the poor man has no chance. 
It is not a pleasant thing, Mr. President, to contrast the treat- 
ment given to this rich criminal, Charles W. Morse, and that 
given to those poor creatures who are languishing in prison, 
after having served year after year, for having said something 
in criticism of the war policies of the former administration, 
and thereby having technically violated the espionage law. It 
is not alleged that they stole anything from anybody; it is 
not alleged that they caused a single man to refuse to enlist; 
it is not alleged that they really harmed the Government or 
contributed anything to the comfort of the enemy; yet, be- 
cause they are poor and friendless, they languish year in and 
year out in the penitentiaries. When their little children come 
here and lift their tiny hands and try to reach the President 
with their plea of mercy they are coldly shut out; but when the 
wife of Charles W. Morse came here some years ago she was 
listened to by Senators, by Representatives, and by prominent 
men all over the country. 

The Attorney General has made mistake after mistake in 
this case, but he has made no greater mistake than he made on 
Sunday when he sought to screen himself behind the names of 
those prominent men who, out of sympathy for Mrs. Morse and 
believing that her husband was in a dying condition, signed 
her petition for a pardon. What man can resist a woman in 
tears? What man wants to argue a case of that sort with a 
wife who is broken in grief and who is pleading with him with 
tears in her eyes to help her get out of prison the father of 
her sons? 

The petition was numerously signed, by some of the best men 
in the country, but those men were deceived into believing that 
the man was in a dying condition. The very fact that 70,000 
names were obtained shows the extent of the propaganda, and 
what it probably cost. Nobody will ever know, perhaps, how 
many thousands of dollars were spent by Morse in that cam- 
paign. He put his wife forward to plead for him, just as he 
now is putting forward the men who yielded to her entreaties 
and signed her petition, 


However, Mr. President, it is a remarkable thing that these 
certificates -which are published by the Attorney General are 
far from substantiating his case. The matter has assumed na- 
tional importance. It may disrupt the Cabinet; it may over- 
throw an administration; it can not be longer ignored. Morse 
has again become a national issue, and that issue will not down 
until Daugherty gets out of the Cabinet. Here is one of these 
certificates: 

“Dr. E. C. Davis, of Atlanta, Ga., made a report to W. H. 
Johnson, marshal at Atlanta, based on an examination of Mr. 
Morse. Doctor Davis reported symptoms indicating changes, 
probably indicating a beginning of Bright’s disease, and said as 
to Mr, Morse: 

“*T do not believe in his present condition, with the influ- 
ence of mental worry added to his physical ailments, that he 
would ordinarily live more than one or two years unless treated 
with extreme care and thoroughly protected from arduous work 
and exposure. 

His diet ought also to be looked after carefully on account 
of evidences that were found of the beginning of Bright’s 
disease.“ 

Everybody knows that by dieting and the drinking of mineral 
waters Bright's disease, in its incipiency, may be cleansed from 
the system in two weeks. It is only in the later stages when the 
complexion turns yellow and the whole body becomes debilitated, 
that the disease is practically’ incurable; but this doctor does 
not say Morse had the disease in that stage; and yet this is 
one of the certificates. 

Then this astonishing Attorney General, this so-called lawyer, 
who is not much more of a lawyer than is Felder—he seems to 
practice law in about the same way as Felder does; he lobbies 
with folks, he pulls invisible wires, he swims in “imperceptible 
water —furnishes this statement: 

“Under the same date a report was made to Mr. Johnson by 
Dr. W. S. Elkin, of Atlanta, the concluding paragraph of which 
was as follows:“ 

Now let us read this amazing testimonial: 

“I do not believe that Mr. Morse is suffering from any seri- 
ous organic trouble.“ 

And this Attorney General, who evidently did not read what 


-he himself was putting in the newspapers, sets that out as an 


excuse for that pardon. Is it not amazing? Not only does he 
not read law books nor decisions, but he does not even read his 
own testimony: 

“T do not believe that Mr. Morse is suffering from any seri- 
ous organic trouble, nor is his health being materially affected 
by his present confinement.” 

Think of that being put into the newspapers on yesterday by 
Mr. Daugherty, who was off on the Mayflower at the time, pre- 
sumably talking with the President as to whether to get down 
and out or not. 

Now here is another one from Mr. Moyer, who was the keeper 
of the penitentiary at the time. On December 23, 1911, he tele- 
graphed the Attorney General from Atlanta as follows: 

“At 11.45 this morning Major Baker, post surgeon at Fort 
McPherson, telephoned the following report to me: After four 
weeks’ observation I believe that the physical condition 
(Morse’s) is deteriorating.’ ” 

Well, most of us would deteriorate in prison; nearly every- 
body does. I have not the slightest doubt that those political 
prisoners to whom I have referred are not now so robust as 
they were when they went in. One of them served four years 
for repeating a speech that I made. I made it in open court. 
It was read to the Supreme Court here in Washington: I was 
too ill at the time to come myself, and my associate counsel 
read it. Because this political prisoner circulated that speech, 
which was made by me in open court at Mount Airy before 
Judge Emory Speer, of the Federal district court, David T. 
Blodgett, of Des Moines, Iowa, served for more than four years 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary. I got him pardoned out just before 
Christmas last, but the business of that department is so badly 
conducted that the pardon papers went to Fort Leavenworth, 
and to my astonishment I found that he was still in the peni- 
tentiary about the middle of January. 

Here is a report from Major Baker: 

“Forr MCPHERSON, Ga., December 30, 1911. 


“Report of the physical condition of Federal prisoner Charles 
W. Morse: He was admitted to this hospital the 26th of 
last month. He has been examined daily since that date by the 
undersigned. Diagnosis: Arteriosclerosis, with (a) myocardi- 
tis, chronic (‘mitral insufficiency relative,“ used in my report 
of the 16th instant, expresses, in other werds, my opinions) ; 
(b) renal sclerosis. 
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“The last two are but phases in the progress of the first 
affection, noted when the heart and kidneys have become seri- 
ously involved. 

* * kd + + = * 


“Other dangers of arteriosclerosis are the apoplexies, par- 
ticularly the cerebral form. 

“Present condition: The patient is extremely weak, sitting 
up in bed, only when propped, for a short time—has not ex- 
ceeded one and one-half hours at one time—when he complains 
of vertigo and faintness. His heart has lost force and its 
action is irregular. His circulation is poor. His kidneys do 
not eliminate sufficiently. 

“Prognosis: This malady is incurable; it is spoken of in 
the singular for the reason that his affections constitute one 
affection—arteriosclerosis—with special involvement of the 
heart and kidneys, In my opinion, he has not very long to live.“ 

That was 11 years ago, Mr. President. 

Mr, ASHURST. Outside of that, he was all right? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes; outside of that, he was a 
well man. 

“ Effect of further imprisonment: All authorities are one, in 
agreement that mental strain and worry aggravate this disease, 
For that reason, supporting my knowledge of the case, I un- 
hesitatingly state that further imprisonment will be injurious.” 

Then, the most delicious thing is the report of the Surgeon 
General of the Medical Corps. Under date of December 30, 
1911, Surg. Gen. George H. Torney, of the United States Army, 
submitted to The Adjutant General of the Army the report of 
the board of medical officers. 

“In his letter transmitting this report Surgeon General 
Torney said: 

“The board returned from Fort McPherson yesterday and 
handed its report to me this morning. In view of the clear and 
nontechnical language in which this excellent report is written 
no interpretation of it by this office seems to be necessary.” 

Yet the nontechnical language is partly this: 

From careful consideration of the history and the examina- 
tion made the board is of the opinion that Charles W. Morse 
is suffering with chronic valvular disease of the heart, chronic 
nephritis (commonly known as Bright's disease) and slight 
arteriosclerosis. He has recently had a severe acute conges- 
tion of the kidney, due probably to an infarct (the result in all 
probability of a cardidc embolus lodging in the kidney) during 
which he passed and still passes blood in his urine although 
in diminishing quantities.” 

Mr. President, I now read from the New York Tribune of 
Saturday last. The leading editorial headed: 

“ Daugherty doesn’t answer. 

“A correspondent of the Tribune asks whether Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, in his defensive explanation of May 23 of his 
connection with the Morse pardon, answered or dodged the only 
questions involved in Senator CAnAwAx's charges, to wit: 

“No. 1. Did he accept employment to make a legal argu- 
ment for the release of Morse or did he make such an argu- 
ment? This would have been ethical even if his fee had been 
ten times $25,000. 

“No. 2. Was he retained because of his personal intimacy 
with President Taft and did he capitalize his political influence 
to his pecuniary advantage? If so, is this not unworthy of a 
Ae a member of the bar, besides being a fraud on his 

iend? 

“No. 8. Did Mr. Daugherty, after discovering that Morse 
had malingered, expose the facts and make an honest effort to 
have the mistake rectified, or did he confine himself to endeavor- 
ing at private interviews to induce Morse to pay him the agreed- 
on sum? 

The Tribune has carefully examined Mr. Daugherty's first 
statement. It is unable to discover refutation of the Caraway 
charges. He devotes himself mainly to the labor of trying to 
drag in extraneous issues. He thus must be enrolled among 
the dodgers. 

“The Attorney General's letter to Senator Watson "— 

Of Indiana, of course— 
given out yesterday leaves matters much as they were before. 
He admits ‘over a year’s active investigation, preparation, and 
service in the cases,’ but he ignores the matters on which the 
public wishes light. 

“To date no sufficient reason is given why Mr. Daugherty 
should not write his resignation or why the President should 
not demand it if not voluntarily tendered. The letters written 
by Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham seem to have little bearing on 
the present controversy. Of course, these gentlemen were not 
aware of the conspiracy if they were its victims.” 

Mr, President, as every one knows, that is a Republican paper 
that was founded by Horace Greely, and it always has had great 


influence with the Republican Party. It has defended the ad- 
ministration in nearly everything defensible. It has fought the 
battles of the administration where any honorable person 
could fight. It now calls upon Mr. Daugherty to relieve the 
administration of embarrassment by tendering his resignation, 
and it says that he has made out no defense for himself. A 
severer arraignment was not made by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway] or by anyone else. 

I myself on last Friday called the Attorney General's atten- 
tion to four specific cases in which it is insinuated that there 
was corrupt action, defeating justice, bringing the law into 
contempt, and showing that a rich man can not really be pun- 
ished at this time, while this administration is in power: 

“Add to what you have already said that the district attor- 
ney's office in New York recommended criminal prosecution 
and confiscation of cargo, yet Daugherty wired to release ship 
J. M. Young is a matter of record in the district attorney’s 
office, and it might be a good idea to ask Major Clark, who is 
handling the case in the district attorney’s office, for the facts in 
the congressional inquiry.” 

What congressional inquiry? I must not allude to the efforts 
that have been vainly made for an inquiry in the other House, 
but the inquiry here has been conducted in the open, where all 
could hear, where there was a free field for a fair fight, if 
one was wanted. This British ship, the J. M. Young, was 
loaded with liquor and came into the port of New York to vio- 
late the Federal law. The honest dry agents got hold of the 
facts, seized the whisky, libeled the ship, and arrested those in 
charge of her. They employed Felder, and he came here to 
Washington; he saw the Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General telegraphed to have those proceedings dismissed and 
the whisky restored to those from whom it had been taken. 
The facts warrant the question, “Are Felder and Daugherty 
farming on shares?” 

Great public affairs like this can not be trifled with. The 
whole country is taking notice of it, and the whole country is 
contrasting the difference between the deal which the poor 
man gets in court for speaking a few indiscreet words and the 
deal which the rich man gets when he and his sons robbed 
the Government during all the months of the war. 

How did Morse keep his sons out? Well, Felder may be in on 
that and Daugherty may be in on it. 

“2. Wine seizure: The case referred to is the Continental 
Wine Co., of which Nathan Musher has been indicted only last 
Saturday in Philadelphia for conspiracy to violate the national 
prohibition act. Why did Mr. Daugherty cause the $200,000 
worth of wine to be released?” 

That is a fair question. What was the reason that prevailed 
with the Attorney General and had that $200,000 worth of wine 
restored after the dry agents had a complete case against those 
who were violating the Federal law? What were his reasons? 
The country is entitled to know, the press is entitled te know, 
the Senate is entitled to know, the House is entitled to know. 
Can it be passed by in silence when action of this kind is or- 
dered from the Attorney General's office at the instigation of 
such a man as Felder, who is even now under indictment in 
South Carolina, so that he does not dare to go through that 
State when going north from Atlanta to Baltimore, for in- 
stance? I say the whole country wants to know why the 
Attorney General is so thick with a man like Felder that he 
will take his word and throw around violators of the law im- 
munity when he ought to be prosecuting the violators of law. 

“3. Director Harold H. Hart, Thomas Ready, and Michael 
Lynch in New York, in the Federal prohibition department 
there, were indicted last November for a conspiracy to violate 
the Volstead Act. They released illegally 2,000,000 gallons of 
liquor. 

“When they were arraigned in court, Felder appeared for 


‘them. Since this time there has been nothing heard of the 


case and criminal prosecution has come to a stop.“ 

Is it any wonder that the country laughs to scorn Daugherty’s 
statement that he is going to prosecute those who defrauded 
the Government during the years of the war? Is it any wonder 
that his promises, made from week to week and month to 
month, are treated with derision and contempt? Is it any 
wonder that the whole country is seething with indignation 
about his conduct of the Department of Justice? 

“ 4.— 

And last 

“There seems to be a good bit of discussion about the George 
Myers pardon, multimillionaire of Ohio, who was sent to 
Atlanta for violation of the Mann Act.” 

My information is that the man in the case is 50 years old 
and is worth many millions of dollars; that the woman in the 
case was a girl 15 years old. Can any decent man think of an 
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net involving more moral turpitude than that? ‘Why should 
that man have been pardoned? Did he have heart trouble and 
Bright's disease? Was confinement at Atlanta injurious to 
his health? If we turn out these rich crimimals because they 
de not like to stay in and becanse their health declines, what 
is the use in prosecuting them at all? Just let them do as 
they please, run off with little 15-year-old girls and debauch 
them, fling defiance at the law, bring in British cargoes of 
whisky, and then employ Felder to have them released. But if 
you can find a poor little nigger bootlegger or a poor white 
bootlegger carrying a flask in his hip pocket, run him in for 
a year or two. They are doing it all over the country, picking 
up the little fellows and letting the big ones break through the 
net. It is bad enough to have them break through, but when 
the Attorney General helps them do this it becomes a national 
scandal. 

Here is the Philadelphia Record of this morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not know the politics of this paper. I know that 
it is one of high standing. Perhaps the ‘Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Sacoot] can tell me the politics of the Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not tell the Senator. I think it is 
an independent paper, but that is a matter of impression and 
not of knowledge. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. On the editorial page, in the first 
column, I find this paragraph: 

“When a convict has neither money nor political influence he 
may have all the ills to which Morse laid claim, and a dozen 
more, and the probability of confinement putting a speedy end 
to his life will not shorten his term by one day. That is the 
plain, unvarnished truth, and all prison authorities know it. 
The real scandal in the Morse case is not the connection of 
the present Attorney General of the United States with the 
successful effort to hoodwink a President of the United States 
into releasing a man who was not as ill as represented, but the 
demonstration that a rich man behind the bars enjoys privi- 
leges and gains sympathy denied to a poor man under precisely 
the same circumstances. Every discrimination of justice be- 
tween the rich and the poor is grist for the mill of the forees 
of discontent and lawlessness, and those who are responsible 
for such discriminations strike at the very foundations of our 
Government. The higher and more ‘honorable their places the 
more serious is their offense in setting a dangerous example.” 

In the New York World of this mornimg, in the second col- 
umn of the editorial page, I find this: e 


TO MR. DAUGHERTY’S RESCUE. 


“If President Harding is led through personal loyalty to 
stand behind Mr. Daugherty, he may help his Attorney General 
te escape a congressional investigation. But by demonstrating 
again his trustfulness and good nature, he will in no way 
clear Mr. Daugherty of the charges directed against him in the 
House and Senate. He can not free Mr. Daugherty of reproach 
merely by revealing the purpose of the White House to befriend 
him for personal or political reasons. 

“The Attorney General might have relieved the administra- 
tion of embarrassment by offering to resign or demanding an 
investigation by Congress. He has done neither. The adminis- 
tration may imagine that in going to Mr. Daugherty’s aid it 
will manage to brazen through the present unpleasantness. It 
can not be done. The Daugherty issue can not be suppressed. 

“Tt is useless for the President to attempt to wipe out ugly 
facts merely by closing his eyes to them. It will not work 
with or with the public. Whatever obligation the 
President may consider himself to be under to Mr. Daugherty, 
he is under an immensely higher obligation to the American 
people to see that the administration of justice shall deserve 
public respect and confidence. Mr. Daugherty’s fitness to 


hold his high office has been challenged in Congress and a strong 


case has been made out against him. He has evaded answer- 
ing his accusers. Is the administration so blind as not to see 
not only the political consequences of shielding the Attorney 
General against investigation but the immeasurable wrong it 
commits against the public in retaining at the head of the De- 
partment of Justice a man whose honor and probity are ques- 
tioned?” 

Mr. President, so long ago as May 12 of this year the Morn- 
ing Telegraph, under the name of Mr. E. B. Smith, of its 
Washington bureau, carried an article headlined as follows: 

“Daugherty to act in war-frand charges.” 

The editorial specifically mentions J. L. Phillips, the Re- 
publican referee of Georgid, who has been charged on the floor 
of the House by Congressman Weonnurr and by Congress- 
man Jonnson with having stolen $1,800,000 from the Govern- 
ment under a lumber contract after ‘the armistice. 


J. L. Phillips has not voted in Georgia in nine years. He 
owns no property in Georgia; he pays no taxes in Georgia; he 
was not a registered voter until January 28, 1921. He did not 
vote for Harding and Coolidge. He did not vote for anybody. 
He was here in Washington robbing the Government of $1,- 
800,000, and now these two Republican Congressmen, Woop- 
RUFF and JoHNsoNn, say that unless Mr. Daugherty prosecutes 
J. L. Phillips they will impeach Mr. Daugherty. They were 
not Democratic Congressmen who made those charges. They 
were good Republicans, who were serving under the flag during 
the war, while Phillips was here in Washington stealing the 
Government's lumber. 

In this morning's issue of that great independent paper, the 
Baltimore Sun, on the editorial page, the second column, will be 
found an editorial headlined, “Cruel ‘dog days’ in Washing- 
ton.” It deals with the hot times Mr. Daugherty is having and 
those hotter which he is going to have. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may go into the Recorp in 8-point type as a part 
of my remarks, and that the extracts which I have read be 
likewise printed in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD in §-peint type, as follows: 

CRUEL “DOG DAYS” IN WASHINGTON, 

“Tt is going to be an extremely hard, torrid, and trying sum- 
mer in Washington. Whether the political humidity is going 
to hang more heavily and discouragingly over the Capitol than 
over the White House remains to be determined. In Congress 
the veritable slavery of driving an unpopular and dynamite- 
laden tariff bill through to passage faces a lot of distracted, 
disgusted, highly worried legislators. There is also the soldier- 
bonus nightmare, which seems to have produced utter demorali- 
zation among the Senate leaders. As for the Lasker ship sub- 
sidy bill, which President Harding seems to want as soon as 
he can get it, there is no telling what a dragging and maddening 
debate it will preduce, making Washington, at the peak of the 
‘dog days; the scene of political chaos almost without precedent 
in recent history. 

“As for the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, it can not re- 
main calm and cool in the face of current developments. The 
disclosures regarding Attorney General Daugherty are not mere 
headline material for an edition or two. They may well give the 
administration real anxiety and concern. When a conservative 
Republican newspaper like the New York Tribune calls upon the 
Attorney General to resign, when the demand is echoed by ‘the 
New York Herald and other important Republican journals, it 
is high time for the President to appraise the damaging effect 
that the revelations have had upon the country and to ascertain 
whether the administration of the Department of Justice is in 
the hands of persons likely to command publie confidence. 

“Nor can the President view the disruption in the Treasury 
Department without wincing. The disgraceful efforts of Elmer 
Dover, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to turn the depart- 
ment over to spoilsmen have been checked by the courageous 
stand taken by Secretary Mellon and several of his subordinates. 
The fight, however, has not ended, but is only beginning, and 
there is no assurance that it will not yet result in the retire- 
ment of Mr. Mellon from the Cabinet, who may well decide, in 
view of the badgering and nagging he has received from pelf- 
hungry Senators and Representatives, that the political game 
is not worth the candle. 

In a few months the issue over the Fall policies in the 
Interior Department will come to a crisis. There is no longer 
any question as to what Secretary Fall intends to do with the 
public resources if he can. He persuaded Secretary of the Navy 
Denby to give him jurisdiction over the naval oil reserves, and 
a large portion of them are now under lease to private interests; 
he is striving with might and main to get a grip upon the Forest 
Bureau with its vast domain of timber in Alaska and else- 
where, with untold mineral wealth beneath it. It is little 
wonder that the Fall policies have become a storm center of 
politics. If Congress is asked to confirm a plan of reorganiza- 
tion involving the transfer of the Forest Bureau to the tender 
mercies of the Secretary of the Interior, one of the bitterest 
legislative fights of a decade is in prospect. 

Congress, however, carries the major burden, It has the 
ugliest kind of forebodings about the McCumber tariff bill, 
which in its heart it knows to be a political and economic blun- 
der; but how can it retreat now? Sheer inertia is carrying the 
bill forward; there is no vitality in the leadership that is han- 
dling it. There is a panicky feeling among Republicans about 
many of its features, such as the duties on hides, wool, sugar, 
steel, and a host of manufactured articles. But there is no way 
of smashing the ‘tariff bloc, apparently, save by a revolu- 
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tionary expression of public opinion. So far as the soldier 
bonus is concerned, Senate vacillation and irresolution upon it 
have now been reduced to folly and absurdity. In desperation 
Senator McCumprr wants to call in the Democrats of the 
Finance Committee and place the onus of a bonus decision upon 
them. Of course, they will refuse to fall into the trap. The 
Democrats of the committee were kept outside the door while 
the Finance Committee was planning and building its own cul- 
de-sac on the bonus question, and it is not their duty to act as 
a relief expedition now. 

“With such a fearsome summer ahead, the administration 
is preparing to go before the country next November and ask 
for a vote of confidence in the wake of a record of negation, 
folly, and reactionary policies,” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Again, in the North American, of 
Philadelphia, an independent paper, there is a double-column 
editorial on the same subject, the headline being, Mr. Daugh- 
erty should resign.” I ask unanimous consent that that also 
may be put in as a part of my remarks in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor» in 8-point type, as follows: 


MR. DAUGHERTY SHOULD RESIGN. 


“When Republicans accused A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney 

General in the Wilson administration, of failure to presecute 
war profiteers, Democratic spokesmen defended him with the 
retort that the attacks were inspired by partisan politics. Now 
that his successor, Attorney General Daugherty, after 14 months 
of inaction, is assailed with similar charges from the Democratic 
side, Republican spokesmen feel that they have disposed of the 
cage by asserting that the complaints are made for partisan 
purposes, 
It may be assumed that in each case the accusers would 
have been much less agitated if the Attorney General they were 
criticizing had been of their own party. But that circumstance 
obviously provides no sound defense for official dereliction. In- 
deed, it is precisely the vigilance of partisanship that is com- 
monly cited as one of the merits of party government; the argu- 
ment is that under such a system strong adherents of a party 
are always ready to expose the misdoings of their opponents, and 
that thereby the public interest is safeguarded. 

“For several weeks charges of a serious nature have been 
made in both branches of Congress, involving the professional 
career of Attorney General Daugherty and his administration 
of the Department of Justice. They have been reiterated and 
amplified, and in some instances have been fortified by docu- 
mentary evidence, but he has offered no defense beyond the 
issuance of statements of evasive generalities. At the outset 
Senator Watson of Indiana made a misguided attempt to refute 
the charge that Mr, Daugherty had participated in the notori- 
ous pardon case of Charles W. Morse. But on the following 
day Senator Caraway produced documentary proofs so unan- 
swerable that Watson was forced to admit that he had had 
merely the Attorney General’s denial, which was shown to be 
baseless. Now, Mr. Daugherty denies that he made any de- 
nial. The whole matter is of such grave import that the facts 
disclosed by the records should be studied by the public. 

“Morse, an audacious and unprincipled operator in high 
finance, was convicted several years ago and sentenced to the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. After his family had vainly 
endeavored to obtain a pardon the case was taken up in 1911 
by Thomas B. Felder, an adroit attorney, and he engaged Harry 
M. Daugherty as the most useful partner he could choose for 
the difficult enterprise. Daugherty was not, perhaps, the ablest 
lawyer in the United States, but he was an influential politician 
in the pivotal State of Ohio, and by his political activities had 
earned the gratitude of President Taft and Attorney General 
Wickersham. 

“On August 4, 1911, Felder and Morse signed a contract 
at the penitentiary setting forth the terms of ‘the employment 
of Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself.’ Morse agreed to pay 
Daugherty a $5,000 retaining fee and expenses, and in all 
matters to follow implicitly the advice of his counsel. ‘We 
are to receive,’ said the contract, ‘in the event we secure an 
unconditional pardon or commutation for you, the sum of 
$25,000, which is to be in full compensation for services ren- 
dered in connection with your application for pardon,’ Subse- 
quently, it appears, he sought to stimulate their efforts by prom- 
ising to pay many times that sum for his release. A letter 
written by Felder in 1917, reviewing the whole extraordinary 
transaction, was read last week in the Senate. Felder wrote: 

His (Morse’s) release was secured by and through the 
efforts of Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself, and by no other 
individual, corporation, or group of individuals. We have 
richly earned all that Morse agreed to pay, viz, the expenses, 


the $25,000, the $100,000, or whatever is involved in his assur- 
ance, “I will make you beth rich.”’ 

“When Daugherty and Felder saw Morse at the penitentiary 
they told him President Taft had refused to pardon him, but 
might reeonsider the case later. During the conversation, 
Felder's letter shows, they got a ‘cue’ in the prisoner's physi- 
cal appearance, and obtained from a prison doctor a diagnosis 
of Bright’s disease. Thus armed, they went to Washington and 
got assurances from Taft and Wickersham that if Morse was 
in danger of dying in confinement he would be released. The 
lawyers hastened back to Atlanta and had him examined by a 
board of physicians, who reported that his condition was not 
serious. But his invalidism evidently became more pronounced, 
for the indefatigable attorneys enlisted the services of another 
board of physicians, who reported him so ill that an order was 
obtained transferring him to a hospital outside the penitentiary. 
Felder's letter of 1917, in explaining why the lawyers hesitated 
to sue Morse for the unpaid fee, gives this explanation of the 
pathological mystery: z 

“ ‘We were informed that the Department of Justice was in 
possession of evidence to show that after physicians were ap- 
pointed to examine Morse, and before they appeared on the 
scene, soapsuds or chemicals or something would be taken by 
him to produce hemorrhage of the kidneys, and that as soon 
as ae examination was over the patient would recuperate 
rap Y 

“Even after all the details had been worked out and the 
necessary records made the pardon was delayed, and ulti- 
mately Daugherty and Felder sought the aid of John R. 
McLean, a newspaper publisher, ‘a warm personal friend of 
Mr. Daugherty, also a friend of both President Taft and Attor- 
ney General Wickersham,’ Mr. McLean sent a trusted agent to 
Mr. Wickersham, the two went forthwith to the White House, 
there was a long telephone conversation between President 
Taft and the publisher, and presently the messengér brought 
back the $25,000 pardon. 

“Morse and his sons were profuse in their thanks to the 
attorneys, but eventually the pardoned financier sailed for 
Europe without paying the agreed fee, to say nothing of the 
promised $100,000. Upon his return they pressed him for a 
settlement, and finally got from him what Felder calls some 
*soap-wrapper”’ securities in one of his flotations. Felder took 
his share, but Daugherty indignantly rejected the stocks, and 
in April, 1913, wrote Morse reminding him sharply that there 
was a balance due of $25,000 when you were commuted.’ Fel- 
der in his letter very candidly told why he and Daugherty hesi- 
tated to sue their defaulting client: 

“*T have always felt apprehensive that if we brought suit 
immediate steps would be taken by the Department of Justice 
to secure an annulment of the Executive order and the return 
of Morse to the penitentiary. I have not been unmindful of 
the damaging evidence secured by the department in its inves- 
tigations to ascertain whether or not a fraud had been perpe- 
trated ; that we were not connected therewith, but that the dis- 
closure and publicity would be embarrassing.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the Department of Justice moved more 
than once to reopen the case, but the attorneys took energetic 
measures to avert such action and always ‘succeeded. They 
had a double reason fer intervening—by protecting Morse's lib- 
erty their claim upon him was increased, and at the same time 
they prevented exposure of a transaction which Felder said 
had given them all the notoriety they could stand. On one occa- 
sion, at least, Daugherty went to Washington himself and pre- 
sented to the Attorney General arguments against revoking the 
order of release. 

“The Morse pardon had created a nation-wide scandal when 
it was announced, and the story was revived by Morse’s spec- 
tacular operations after this release and by the deplorable ap- 
pointment of Daugherty as Attorney General. A few months 
after taking office Daugherty initiated vigorous investigation 
and prosecution of Morse and his associates for alleged irregu- 
larities in contract operations with the United States Shipping 
Board. The Attorney General’s activity in this matter, con- 
trasted with the department’s inaction concerning other cases 
involving frauds against the Government of scores of millions, 
caused Morse and his friends to charge that he was being per- 
secuted by his former counsel, and it is probable that they fur- 
nished the deadly documentary evidence, which has been read 
into the Senate records. 

“The scandal has been widened by new revelations concern- 
ing the failure to prosecute the Bosch Magneto Co., a German- 
owned concern, which was sold to a client by former Attorney 
General Palmer under circumstances which led to demand for 
a congressional investigation. Felder, who was Daugherty's 
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partuer in the $25,000 Morse pardon case, is attorney for the 
Furthermore, the chief Government witness in 
the Bosch case was recently dismissed from the Department of 
Justice by Daugherty because he had given information to 


Bosch concern. 


Members of Congress; and he declares that Felder, at 
Daugherty’s suggestion, has since offered him a salaried position 
with the accused company. 


“The disclosures have been a stunning blow to the Republi- 


cans, who had hoped that they had heard the last of the too- 


familiar story of Daugherty's connection with the Morse scan- 


dal. The Democrats are correspondingly elated, because they 
believe. with good reason, that the administration and the 
Republican Party can not escape besmirchment in the unsavory 
mess. 

“ President Harding himself is more than indirectly involved, 
because Daugherty was his personal appointment as Attorney 
General. The smooth Ohio lawyer-politician was the Harding 
political manager in 1920, and was credited with having ma- 
neuyered the nomination at Chicago. Mr. Harding knew ex- 
actly what kind of man he was putting at the head of the 


Department of Justice, and knew the sordid story of the Morse 


pardón. The announcement of the selection was a shock to the 
public, and was denounced by scores of newspapers which had 
Supported the Harding candidacy. The North American merely 
expressed a widespread view when it declared the appointment 
‘reckless and wicked’: 

* Reckless because Mr. Daugherty's political repute is such that his 
official actions and motives will always challenge suspicion; wicked 
because it puts a premium upon the practice of 8 politics, 
and because it intrusts the enforcement of law to one w ose associa- 
tious have been largely with forces striving to circumvent law. 

“ For Daugherty President Harding is personally responsible ; 
yet the party must bear its share of the burden, too, because 
the Republican Senators, though fully aware of the appointee’s 
record, ratified the nomination. 

Ik the administration leaders and party managers in Wash- 
ington imagine they can smother this scandal by obstructing 
the demand for a congressional investigation, made in resolu- 
tions offered manx weeks ago, they are cherishing a dangerous 
delusion, It has features which easily may make it the most 
deadly case brought against a national administration in many 
years. The Ballinger episode, which led to the undoing of Taft 
find the overwhelming defeat of the Republican Party, affected 
only administrative policies; the Daugherty charges involve the 
Department of Justice, and the American people will not be 
tolerant of scandal in that department, the conduct of which 
touches the rights of every citizen and the execution of the laws 
of the land. 

“If Attorney General Daugherty retains a shred of regard for 
the President and the administration, he will resign without 
delay an office which has been put under a cloud by his in- 
cumnbency. But the responsibility goes higher. President Hard- 
ing owes it to himself, to his administration, and to the country 
to force the severance of an association which is no longer 
defensible,” 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 60, line 17, to strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof 
40. so as to read: 


Spinning and twisting ring travelers, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT, 1 desire at this time to give notice that I shall 
move to strike out 40“ and insert “35.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this paragraph has been 
discussed at great length. I do not intend to repeat the discus- 
sions which were had on the paragraph on Saturday, but the 
reduction which the Senator from Utah proposes to make in the 
rate as reported by the Committee on Finance, namely, from 
40 per cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad valorem in my opinion 
is not adequate, There is very little information furnished the 
Senate respecting ring travelers. They are used, as everyone 
knows, in cotton spinning. The importations are not large, and 
the figures of the domestic production are not available. 

I move to strike out “40,” in line 18, and to insert in lieu 
thereof “20,” so that it will read “20 per cent ad valorem.” 
I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The Amendment to the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out “40” and to insert in lien 
thereof 35.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 60, line 
19, 175 strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof “40,” so as to 
read: 

Wire heddles and healds, 25 cents per 1,000 and 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall ask that that amendment be dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator from Utah announces that he 
will ask that this amendment be disagreed to. That, of course, 
will improve it from my standpoint. However, I think the rate 
ought to be further reduced, and I move, in line 19, to strike out 
“30” and insert in lieu thereof “20,” so that it will read “20 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumsBER] gave notice that he would like to have taken up next 
the paragraphs in Schedule 1 which were passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why not let us finish paragraph 318, unless 
there is some one not now present who wants to discuss it, 
The Senator will remember that that went over on Saturday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there was a request that it should be 
passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator remember who requested 
that it should go over? = 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall, but some Senator wanted” it 
to go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON, This paragraph went over on Saturday, 
and I would like to get action on it, if there is not some sub- 
stantial reason for delay. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated, the Senator from North Dakota 
gave notice that he would like to take up schedule 1 this morn- 
ing and proceed with the paragraphs which have been passed 
over, in order to get action upon all the paragraphs in that 
schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be good enough to fur- 
nish us with a list of the paragraph in schedule 1 which re- 
main undisposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. I win give the Senator the numbers of the 
paragraphs. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The clerk of the committee has just fur- 
nished me with a list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 7 was the first para raph passed 
over, and F think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sist- 
MONS] had an understanding with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr..McCumurr] that it should go over until we 
reached paragraph 1635. I understand that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krxa] is not prepared to go on with para- 
graphs 25 and 26, paragraph 25 being the paragraph dealing 
with dye intermediates, and paragraph 26 being the paragraph 
dealing with coal-tar products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The junior Senator from Utal informs me 
that he will be able to return to the Senate Chamber Werdnes- 
day morning, = 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it is the understanding that on Wednes- 
day morning we will take up paragraphs 25 and 26. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senate is considering what paragraph it will take up next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the question we were discussing 
related to paragraphs 25 and 26. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Lask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if he knows whether the junior Senator from Utah [Mr, 
KING] will be ready to take up those paragraphs on Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The junior Senator from Utah has been 
quite indisposed since he left the Seunte over a week ago, 
I called him up this morning and he stated that he was under 
the impression that these paragraphs were to be taken up to- 
morrow ; but we are not to have a session to-morrow, which 1 
explained to him, and my understanding is that he expects to 
be here Wednesday morning. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. When we passed over those para- 
graphs, at the request of the junior Senator from Utah, I think 
he asked for three days’ extension. He undoubtedly was ill, 
and has been ill ever since, but I think the time has come when 
the Senate should dispose of these paragraphs. I shall ask 
the Senate on Wednesday, if it is agreeable to the Senator, 
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to take them up definitely, and have it understood that we 
will debate them definitely at that time. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I think there will be absolutely no trouble 


about it. The junior Senator from Utah says he is sure that 
he will be able to come here on Wednesday. But the Senator 
from New Jersey has had some courtesies when he wanted to 
be away, and I rather think that he ought not to be impatient. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not impatient, 
but the Senator knows that the committee is very anxious to 
have these paragraphs disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very anxious, too. I have stated what 
the Senator from Utah told me, and I rely upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I only ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 33a, the item of cyanide. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice that there are very few Senators 
on either side of the Chamber. I know there are a number of 
Senators interested in this paragraph, but I do not know where 
they are, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection to our proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not at all; but I make the point of no 
quorum, so that Senators may come in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McCormick Rawson 
Ball ce MeCumber Robinson 
Borah Freliughuysen McKinley heppard 
Brandegee ale cLean Simmons 
Broussard Harris Myers Smoot 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Spencer 
Capper Johnson New Sterlin 

n Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norris Swanson 
Curtis endrick Oddie Underwood 
Dial Keyes Page Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham dd Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Elkins La Follette Pittman 
Ernst 0 Poindexter 


Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
from the city of my colleague [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will state the pending amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK., On page 18, after line 2, the committee 
report to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par. 38a. Cyanide: Potassium nide, sodium cyan all cyanide 
salts and cyanide mixtures, combinations, and compoun containing 
cyanide, not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, I move to amend, on page 18, by 
striking out paragraph 33a and inserting at the proper place 
in schedule 15 of the bill the following: 

Cyanide: Potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide salts and 
cyanide mixtures, combinations, and compounds containing cyanide. 

This is the same amendment I offered on the floor of the 
Senate on April 18. 

On May 5 I made some extended remarks in the Senate on 
this question. I requested that the product be placed on the 
free list. I explained that a duty on cyanide violates the 
principles of protection in that it deals a blow to the gold- 
mining industry, which to-day can not stand any additional 
operating costs. I have carefully followed the debates in the 
Senate. My friend the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] has made a very earnest plea for a duty on 
cyanide, but I think that when he has studied the question 
carefully he will find that the gold-mining industry is entitled 
to free cyanide. I shall not go into the matter in detail again, 
as I have already covered it at length on May 5; but I hope 
the Senate will adopt the amendment which I have proposed, 
putting this product on the free list. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I oppose the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Nevada to the 
amendment of the committee, because I believe, for several rea- 
sons, that we should protect the industry. I shall speak only 
very briefly. 

A great deal has been said in the Senate upon this question. 
The senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], in the course 
of his speech, said: 

This concern is one of the great and po corporations in the 


werful 
State of New Jersey. There is not any doubt that it has been a very 
rous and patriotic contributor to the Republican Pa in New 


Pierig A Re panan, Senator will non oe ot ge ee = 2 ee 
e approaching fall cam „ an reports may eved 
will help and will need it badly, J 


That was in a speech in which the senior Senator from Ne- 
yada refers to the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. I wish to state 
that, so far as I can secure any information, the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Co. have never made contributions to any cam- 


paign fund, and that my motive in asking for a duty on the 
product is not to secure any campaign contributions or help 
in the coming campaign. I will say further that, as far as my 
own are concerned, I expect to take care of them, 
and I do not ask for the imposition of tariff duties for the 
purpose of securing campaign contributions, 

Mr. President, in the course of this speech and in the course 
of other reference was made to the fact that the Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, were German owned and were 
not loyal during the war. I ask at this point to insert in the 
Record a telegram from the Perth Amboy Chamber of Com- 
merce in which they resent the charges made and state that 
those who know the facts and the war record of the company 
and its employees know that it is a record to be proud of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J., May 15, 1922. 
Hon. JOSEPA S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


We resent charges made on floor of Senate against patriotism of the 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co. We who know the facts know 
that the war record of that company and its employees is one to be 

roud of. We continue to support their efforts te secure tariff pro- 
—— for their manufactured article. The company is one of the 
largest taxpayers in the country. They paid their Perth Amboy em- 
ployees during full-time operation in one year over $900,000. Help 
us to keep this industry going. 
PERTH AMBOY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
¥ Isaac ALPERN, President. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask to have printed in the 
Record a telegram from the State senator from that county, in 
which he speaks of the fact that the president of the company, 
an American citizen, resident of his own city, net only had his 
oldest son but his son-in-law serving in the war against Ger- 


many. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be printed in the RECORD. 
The telegram is as follows: 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J., May 15, 1922. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0O.: 


I am advised that the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, has been 
ho assert that this 


orated by the War Department for dis- 
in the prosecution of the war. 
MORGAN F. LARSON. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a communication dated January 28, 1919, signed by 
Capt. E. P. Vergé, chief of the French Powder Mission, in whictr 
he takes advantage of the opportunity to express his sincere ap- 
preciation of the spirit of cooperation which the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. manifested, that company having con- 
ducted business relations with the French Powder Mission dur- 
ing the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 

REPUBLIQUE FRANÇAISE, 
COMMISSARIAT GENERAL DES AFFAIRES DB 


GUERRE FRANCO-AMERICAINBS, 
New York, January 28, 1919. 
To the ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 
100 William Street, New York. 

EMEN: I beg to advise you that I expect to leave very shortly 
for France. During my absence the duties of the head of the French 
Powder Mission will be transferred to Lieut. L. A, Mulsant, who up 
to the present time bas acted as my assista: 

I am taking this opportunity to express to you my sincere — grated 
tion of the spirit of cooperation with which you have conducted busi- 
ness relations with the French Powder Mission during the war and 
with me personally while I managed it. 


Faithfully yours, B. P. VERGÉ, 
Chief of French Powder Mission. 


Mr. PFRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a statement in the Chemical, Color, and Oil Record of 
May 15, 1922. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The article referred to is as follows: 


DORS THE SENATE MAJORITY KNOW WAR is OVER?— PETTY PREJUDICIAL 
PARTISANSHIP SHOWN IN TREATMENT OF BIGGEST AMERICAN CYANIDE 
MAKER. 


Political influences at Was are apparently lined ny against the 
largest producer of cyanides in this country, See ng from the aftermath 
have reached the press. 8 statements that the 

Co. was taken over by the Alien Prop- 

and its affairs administered by the Government do not 


This company was officiall 
tinguished service rendered 
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represent the whole truth, Assertions that the concern paid 900 per 
cent dividends and profiteered on cyanide of soda are also without 
foundation. Cyanide of soda was not materially different from many 
other chemicals daring the war. Manufacturers made one price and 
speculators another. r records show no first-hand prices of cyanide 
of soda that were above 37 cents per pound. although second-hand pres- 
sure forced the market at intervals to the neighborhood of $2 per pound. 
It is difficult to comprehend how the largest producer had anything to 
do with the abnormal advance in quotations. 

This concern quoted the Record during these pyrotechnics 35, 86, and 
87 cents for contracts of cyanide of soda, and emphatically stuted they 
were taking care of their customers to the best of their ability. These 
high prices naturally tempted importations, and the field once tapped 
has remained fertile among certain interests. There is no disputing the 
superiority of the R. & H. product over the imported. Scarcely a con- 
sumer will not admit this. The Record knows of instances where the 
consumer has purchased imported cyanide for trial and has been forced 
to discard it and has made urgent calls for American cyanide for 
replacement, 

t emphasizes the weakness of this particular case when Congress 
starts to playing politics against an essential branch of the chemical 
industry and attempting to sway tariſt opinion. The maintenance of 
cyanide production here means much to our newly born chemical indus- 
155 No less than 15,000,000 pounds of caustic soda and 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 pounds of ammonia are used In the manufacture of cyanide 
yearly, e old slogan about more business and less politics should 

aye more consideration while this tariff jig is on at Washington, 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, prior to the enact- 
ment of the Underwood tariff law the duty upon cyanide of 
potassium was 122 per cent. When that duty was taken off the 
manufacture of cyanide potassium in this country was stopped 
to a large extent. When the war broke out we were completely 
dependent upon this company for our supply of cyanide of potas- 
sium. I have in my possession letters, which I shall not intro- 
duce in the Record, from manufacturers all over the country 
who desire that we should have an independent supply of this 
product in the country, not only from the standpoint of its com- 
mercial uses but also from the standpoint of our being independ- 
ent in the event of another war. 

What would have become of the citrus industries of Cali- 
fornia if they were unable to procure sodium cyanide for the 
development of hydrocyanic acid gas for the period of four or 
five years? Have the people of California so soon forgotten 
the service rendered them by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. and its subsidiaries when cyanide could not be pur- 
chased from any other source? 

The manufacturers of arms, equipment, and ammunitions in 
the United States not only supplied our own Army but those of 
the Allies. Cyanide was necessary in every one of the in- 
dustries engaged in the manufacture of such arins, equipment, 
and ammunition. The metal parts of every airplane built 
in this country was rust proofed with a solution of zinc 
cyanide, Zinc cyanide solution was the only solution found 
to be satisfactory in coating the “detonators” and “ boosters * 
used in the shells manufactured in this country. The arms and 
equipment manufacturers required cyanide in the heat treating 
of their steel, and other manufacturers used it for electro- 
plating. The manufacturers of automobiles and tractors used 
large quantities of cyanide in their manufacturing processes. 

All of this cyanide was manufactured by the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co, in the United States from American 
raw material and with only American labor, 

Mr. President, not only does this concern the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. but it also concerns the manufacturers of 
caustic soda and other products running into millions of 
pounds. There is no danger of a monopoly, because the patents 
have expired and anyone can manufacture cyanide of potassium. 
The question is not one as to whether an industry in the 
State of New Jersey is to be protected, but it is a question as 
to whether we are to have an independent industry in this 
country using the raw materials which were manufactured so 
extensively throughout the war, and also, and paramount, 
whether we shall be independent of any foreign country 
in event of needing this product in war again. That is the 
question. Up to 1918 this commodity was protected, but when 
the high duty was taken off we shared the business with Ger- 
many. à 

The duty of 10 per cent is a moderate duty. It will not 
embargo Canada, but it will protect the industry against the 
competing country. If Senators believe in the protection of 
American industries, it is the duty of every Senator to vote 
for the imposition of this moderate duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr, PITTMAN. I will yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota if he desires, I have twice spoken on this subject, and 
if the Senator from South Dakota desires to speak on it now I 
yield the floor to him with pleasure. I only have a few words 
to say. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to speak very 
briefly upon this question, It is a question which affects very 


materially certain interests in my own State, and I am pri- 
marily led to speak on the question because of those interests. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that while I am a protectionist 
and a thorough believer in the principle of protection, as I 
think my votes on the various items of the pending tariff bill 
will show, it is because I believe in protection that I am in 
favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Oppe]. I think it may happen sometimes, in order that 
the full measure of protection may be afforded to certain in- 
dustries in this country, that certain other articles should be 
on the free list. I regard cyanide as one of those articles. I 
think it is proper for us to consider the most important uses 
of cyanide in order to determine whether or not the putting 
of cyanide on the free list will in itself be a protection to cer- 
tain other vital and important industries. 

I have before me, Mr. President, the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation relative to the pending bill, and I am interested in 
learning what the Tariff Commission has to say in regard to 
the uses of cyanide of potassium and sodium cyanide. ‘ De- 
scription and uses“ is the title of the paragraph which is found 
on page 1416 of the summary, and which reads: 


Description and uses: Potassium cyanide is a white crystalline solid, 
readily soluble in water, and extremely poisonous, dium cyanide, 
much cheaper and haying a higher percentage of cyanide, has prac- 
tically replaced potassium cyanide, which is made either by fusing 
e ferrocyanide with potassium carbonate and carbon or by 

ing cyanamide with potassium chloride and carbon. 


Now, as to its uses: 

Its principal use is for the extraction of gor and silver from their 
ores; also for fumigation (notably that of citrus fruits}, as a solvent 
for electroplating baths, and as a flux in assaying and metallurgy. 

Mr. President, the Variff Commission has in substance re- 
peated this description of the uses of cyanide in two other pam- 
phlets. Here is the special pamphlet entitled Tariff Informa- 
tion Survey“ on the articles in paragraph 64 of the tariff act 
of 1913, in which there is a brief reference to potassium cyanide 
at page 83, as follows: 

Uses: Its principal use is for the extraction of gol and silver from 
their ores. Potassium cyanide is also used extensively for fumigating, 
especially in the culture ef citrus fruits. 

I turn to a more complete statement of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s Surveys, and I find on page 47 of the pamphlet I now 
hold in my hand the following: 

The two biggest uses for sodium cyanide are the “ cyanide process 
of extracting precious metals from their ores and fumigation. 

Those are the two great uses of sodium cyanide. My posi- 
tion, Mr. President, is that by having cyanide on the free list 
we shall protect the great industries here mentioned which are 
the principal users of cyanide. 

I think we all recognize something of the difficulties under 
which the gold-mining industry bas labored from 1915 down to 
the present hour, and why it is that the gold production of 
this country has fallen off more than one-balf. I do not think 
it should be the policy of Congress to put any additional bur- 
dens upon that industry, but that it should, indeed, instead of 
putting an additional burden, adopt a policy of relieving the 
industry from some of its present burdens. It is estimated 
that one mine in my State, the Homestuke Mining Co.. will, 
under this bill, have to pay $8,000 because of the proposed 
tariff duty of 10 per cent upon cyanide. 

This industry, Mr. President, in the Black Hills section of 
South Dakota has heretofore produced nearly $7,500,000 of gold 
and silver—principally gold—each and every year for a long 
period of years, and which employed at one time, I think, prior 
to 1915, about 3.500 men; has employed during the last three or 
four years about 1,600 men. That is some indication of the de- 
cline of the gold industry the country over and the unemploy- 
ment of labor arising therefrom, and that it is all due to the 
great cost of producing gold during the last five or six years. 

Mr. President, the gold producer is not like any other pro- 
ducer; he is not like the manufacturer who can pass the tariff 
upon the raw material on to the consumer to whom he sells. 
The price of gold is fixed, and there is no chance to pass a tax 
or a tariff of any kind on to any consumer or to any user of 
gold. 

What is always the vital and important consideration in fix- 
ing of a tariff designed to protect an industry? The one great 
consideration always emphasized, to which we always revert, is 
not how to protect those who own and operate the industry, but 
how shall we protect those who labor in the industry, and by 
our system of wages provide for that higher standard of living 
to which we think the American workingman is entitled. That 
is the great question. Take that into account, and then weigh 
the benefits, so far as labor is concerned, of a tariff upon cyanide 
and the benefits that will accrue from having cyanide on the 
free list. How many men are engaged in this one cyanide 
plant in the United States, that of Roessler & Hassiacher Co. 
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in New Jersey? It is reported, I think, that they number 250 
men; at any rate, that statement appears in the hearings two 
or three times. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

Mr. STERLING. One moment, if the Senator will excuse me. 
I heard the Senator from New Jersey state in some remarks 
which he made some time ago that 500 men were employed by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. I am willing to admit that 500 men 
may be employed by that company, but how many men are em- 
ployed in the gold-producing industry as workmen in that indus- 
try throughout the United States? There are at least 20,000 
men so employed, and here it is proposed to impose a tariff for 
the benefit of 500 laborers instead of putting the article on the 
free list, which will in turn benefit 20,000 men who are engaged 
in the gold-mining industry alone. 

I have said that the next and second most important use to 
which cyanide is put is that of fumigation, especially in the 
citrus industry. This is shown by the report or survey of the 
Tariff Commission from which I have read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Will the Senator from South Da- 
kota state just how great a burden the proposed duty will 
impose upon the individual miner? Has he figured that out? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I have not figured that out. Has the 
Senator from New Jersey figured out just how much the indi- 
vidual worker with the Hasslacher Co. will be benefited by the 
tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Yes; I have. 
tinued employment. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say that, while I am not able to state 
how much the individual gold miner may be benefited, Mr. 
President, yet I can say that I think in many mines the miner 
would be benefited to the extent that he would run the risk of 
having the industry in which employed closed down if the pro- 
posed rate on cyanide were imposed, because the industry would 
be unable to pay the tariff added to the other excessive costs 
involved in the production of gold. As I have stated, it would 
cause one mine in the State of South Dakota, the Homestake 
Mining Co., to pay at least $8,000 if the tariff of 10 per cent 
ad valorem is added to the cost of production. Only 2 out of 
12 or 14 mines in the Black Hills region are now operating. 

All the others are closed down because of the excessive cost 
of production. The great Homestake is barely able to run, 
and is running on short time and with a reduced force, and 
the Trojan is the only other mine in operation in the Black 
Hills country. We can not in these great, vital industries, 
which are indispensable to the welfare of the country and of 
the world, add further to the cost of their production. 

As I was about to say, the next highest use to which sodium 
and potassium cyanide are in fumigation, “ Notably,” says the 
Tariff Commission, “ of citrus fruits,” and so forth. 

Do we want to add an additional burden to the thousands 
upon thousands of citrus-fruit growers of this country, those in 
California and along the western coast and in Florida? I do 
not think so. Measured again by the same standard used in 
connection with the production, namely, the labor employed, 
how many laborers in the citrus-fruit industry will be affected 
by the proposed duty? Of course, it requires thousands of 
them properly to fumigate the citrus-fruit trees in the or- 
chards and on the fruit farms of California and Florida. Do 
we want to unnecessarily add this burden to their costs and 
to the continual risks which the citrus-fruit growers are com- 
pelled to assume year after year? I think not. 

Mr. President, when we come to consider the question upon 
the basis of labor—the number of men employed—I think the 
principle to be observed is “the greatest good to the greatest 
number”; and you surely will affect beneficially a greater num- 
ber by far by putting this product on the free list than you will 
by imposing a tariff for the protection of this one industry in all 
the United States—the Roessler-Hasslacher Co. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has 
alluded to the German antecedents of this company. He has 
denied, on behalf of the company and its ownership, any pro- 
German procliyities. I am not questioning his statement in that 
regard, Mr. President, but I do have reason to believe, from the 
evidence furnished the Committee on Finance, that in addition to 
its being the only producer in the United States of sodium 
cyanide and potassium cyanide, it has its intimate connection 
with the German and the English interests, I think the evidence 
fully shows that between the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., standing alone as the only manufacturer in this country and 


It means his con- 


acting in conjunction with its English and German allies, con- 
trols, aside from what is done by the American Cyanamid Co, on 
the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River, not only the cyanide 
production in this country but the importations from other 
countries as well. 

We have letters here in the hearings before the committee 
showing that when inquiry was made of those engaged in the 
industry in Great Britain and in Germany, the inquirers were 
referred invariably to the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
in the United States for their information, as though the product 
could not be bought nor negotiations be carried on in regard to 
its purchase unless, indeed, they consulted the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Co. What does that argue? Nothing else—it is the 
inevitable conclusion—than that, first, the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Co. is a monopoly, existing by virtue of the fact, first, 
that it is the only company manufacturing in the United States, 
and, second, it determines what shall come to the United States 
from foreign countries. 

So, Mr. President, here is a case where I think, protectionist 
as I am, that the principle of “ the greatest good to the greatest 
number ” ought to prevail. We should protect the 20,000 persons 
engaged in the gold-mining industry, and protect the many thou- 
sands who are engaged in the citrus-fruit industry in this coun- 
try, as against not exceeding 500 in the cyanide industry. The 
one appropriate means of protection, so far as this bill is con- 
cerned, will come from putting cyanide on the free list. I hope 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada will prevail. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.. Mr. President, I understand that, 
as has been stated, the mining companies of Nevada now have 
a 25-year contract with the Canadian company, the American 
Cyanamid Co. 

I have before me a telegram referring to a speech made by 
General Fries, in which he said: 

I consider sodium cyanide of very great importance. It is used 
extensively during peace time for electroplating and gene ying sea of 
steel, for the recovery of rare metals, and on a large scale for fumi- 
fating orchards, and incidentally for exterminating animal and insect 

e in granaries, on board ships, ete. A certain pee e of it is 
also used in the dye industry, In time of war it may used to 
electroplate our shells and boosters with zine, It is also the basis of 
our second most effective tear gas, brombenzylcyanide, and other gases, 
such as N bromide a cyanogen chloride and diphenylcyanar- 
sine, which were actually used or closely studied in the World War. 

Have received over 500 letters from customers addressed te their 
respective Senators commending us for keeping prices of cyanide low 
during the war. 

That is from P. Samuel Rigney, who was connected with the 
company. 

I have no interest whatsoever in this company. I never 
heard of them prior to the hearings of this committee, but I do 
feel, in regard to this product, that we should at least protect 
it and allow its manufacture to continue. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] spoke of 250 
employees, but he forgot to mention the related industries that 
supply the materials for the 16,000,000 pounds of cyanide of 
potassium that are produced every year, which takes 15,000,000 
pounds of caustic soda, 7,000,000 pounds of American-burned 
charcoal, and 6,000,000 pounds of ammonia. All of these are 
products that require extensive manufacturing processes, and 
undoubtedly they employ labor, and it affects them; but far 
above that is the consideration as to whether or not we are 
going to allow the manufacture of cyanide of potassium in 
83 country to continue, and upon that ground I am urging this 

uty. 

The Senator from South Dakota spoke of the great burden 
on the laboring man. The Homestake Mining Co. estimated 
that a duty of 333 per cent would increase the cost of treating 
a ton of ore 1.6 per cent. This is a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem—one-half a cent per ton increase in cost. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., I will allow the interruption; yes, 

Mr, STERLING. The testimony shows that the Homestake 
Mining Co. crushes 4,000 tons of ore a day, and that the rete 
provided for in the bill in the first place—83} per cent—would 
add $25,000 per annum to their cost of production. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Let the Senator read the statement 
of the Homestake Mining Co. when their stock was selling at 
200, 300, 400 per cent; let him look at the dividends of the 
Homestake Mining Co. during the time when the duty of 124 
per cent ad valorem was imposed, and then answer me whether 
there was any greater burden on the miners or the Homestake 
Mining Co. Look at the dividends in 1918 and 1919 of the 
Tonopah Co., when it is shown that they made 23 per cent. 
and tell me whether unjust and undue burdens are placed upon 
the miners of the country when we impose a duty of half a 
cent a ton for concentrating the ore. 
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Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to answer the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGRUYSEN] by stating that 
his figures in regard to the increase in the cost of producing 
gold are not clear. There may be some individual mines, sueh 
as those in the Black Hills, where a large proportion of the 
values are extracted by the amalgamation process and a small 
proportion by the cyanide process—in other words, without the 
values extracted from the tailings by the cyanide process many 
of these properties would be forced to shut down. 

Mr. President, in my State of Nevada I will give some figures 
taken from the cost sheets of one of our mills, the Belmont mill, 
in 1916. The cyanide consumption was 3.52 pounds per ton, 
costing $0.601. That means that the cyanide cost was 28 per 
cent of the milling cost. All mill purchases were $1.318 per ton, 
including cyanide. 

In another mill in my State, the Churchill mill, in 1916 
the cyanide cost was 50.375 a ton. All supplies consumed 
in the mill cost $1.445, and the cost of cyanide was therefore 
25 per cent of the cost of all supplies. The total labor cost was 
85.7 cents, therefore the cost of cyanide was 43 per cent of the 
total labor cost. 

Mr. President, as I have said, there may be some mines which 
can afford an increased cost of cyanide, but the great majority 
of the gold mines of this country can not afferd it. The gold 
production of our country has been cut more than in half since 
1915, as the Senator from South Dakota has stated. The in- 
dustry is suffering, and we need more gokl. We may have u 
surplus of gold in our Treasury to-day, but we must look at the 
matter from a world standpoint. 

Mr. President, I want to say a word for the prospector and 
the humble miner. There are others besides the very rich 
mines. The mountains in our western country have the hard- 
working prospectors — undergoing great hardships — climbing 
over them day after day and month after month and year 
after year, and in most cases unsuccessful. Now and then they 
discover something of great value, and they have to go through 
hardships which the people in this eastern country can not 
comprehend. I speak from experience, because I have been 
through them. I know that the burden of largely increased 
cost of production that has been imposed on the gold-mining 
industry during the last five or six years is unbearable; and it 
means, furthermore, that the investment of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in that industry is to-day lost to the in- 
vestors. 

I ask for justice. I ask that this matter may be looked at in 
a fair manner, and that Senators present will see that my 
request and the request of others, that no duty be imposed upon 
eyunide, will enable a fundamental and necessary industry to 
live. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I have already spoken on this 
subject. I simply want to state this: I may not understand 
what the protection policy of the Republican is. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerLrNa] has stated that the 
protection policy is against protection on cyanide under the 
condition of the facts in this case. I do not believe that that 
lias been denied yet by the Senator from New Jersey; but in 
spite of that fact he wants a duty on cyanide. 

There are certain undisputed facts in this matter which we 
might just as well try to remember. One of them is that the 
United States Government contends that the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. is still owned by foreigners. The control 
of the stock is now in the possession of the Alien Property 
Custodian. There is not any doubt about that. It is also un- 
disputed, mind, you, that the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. was organized by two men sent here by a German syndi- 
cate. There is no question about that. It is also undisputed 
that this concern, the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
has never had any opposition in the United States since it was 
first established here in 1885. That is the fact. This concern 
has not only always had and now has the exclusive manufacture 
of cyanide in this country, but it has the exclusive distribution 
of it. It is simply a part of the German concern. It manufac- 
tures at this end of the line when it pays to manufacture here, 
and it simply sells to us here the German stuff when it pays 
better to sell the German stuff. That is all there is to that. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentueky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do 

Mr. STEANE, Does this company operate by virtue of a 
patent? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. STANLEY. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 


It does. 
Is it a patented process? 
It is a patented process. 


Mr. STANLEY. Is that a German patent taken out im this 
country? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Taken out in this country; yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Then we have the case of an absolute mo- 
nopoly, controlled by a patent German owned and in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian, producing the entire product, 
and given a bonus under this bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; that is it exactly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The statement I have is that the 
steck is in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, has been 
advertised for sale, and was purchased, and at the present time 
an investigation of that sale is going on, but that a large por- 
tion of the stock is owned by American citizens and is new in 
the control of American citizens; that there are ne patents; 
that the patents have expired, and that anyone can make cyanide 
under the process which was formerly patented. 

Mr. PITTMAN. _ Mr. President, of course just before we went 
into the war there wag not any question about the German. con- 
cern owning this plant, but there was a sudden sale of a few 
shares so as to give the German-American citizens apparent 
yYontrol. The validity of that sale was attacked and the Alien 

Custedian took possession of that transferred stock. 
Where it is now I do not know, but that is immaterial. The 
fact remains that when mine operators in this country or grow- 
ers of fruit trees try to buy cyanide in Germany, as they have 
tried to do, they are referred back to the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Cheinicat Co. as the sole and exclusive agents for the sale of 
cyanide in the United States. That is the evidence here ad- 
mitted by the witnesses who appeared on behalf of the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

There is but ene place you can buy this material in the United 
States, and that is from this concern. The Senator says any- 
body can use the patent. The Senator must know he is not 
advised rightly in that, when the United States Government, in 
seeking patents throughout the world to make this cyanide, had 
to seek other patents and used what they called the Buscher 
patent, and it proved an absolute failure. 

Of course, there are a lot of these patents they started on 
which have expired by limitation entirely, but, as any attorney 
knows, there are constant additions and improyements made to 
patents which, in effect, extend their life, and to-day those par- 
ties are afforded protection. 

The fact remains that this is a German concern, and no one 
in this country who has engaged in business with them doubts 
it. That is what I am getting at. When the Mine Operators’ 
Association of the State of Nevada applied to the German con- 
cern direct for cyanide, what were they told? They were told, in 
the first place, that the British Governament had an embargo 
and would not allow the shipment, and when this Government 
agreed that it could be shipped, then they found out that this 
German concern had turned it into gas to fight our soldiers 
with, and now, after the war is over and this same operating 
association undertakes to buy cyanide from Germany, what 
are they told? They are told, Lou can not buy a pound of 
cyanide from us. You go to the Roessler & Hasslacher Co., who 
are our exclusive agents in the United States.” 

If you go into Great Britain, where they make sodium 
cyanide, and try to buy a pound, what will they tell yon? 
They will say to you, “ We are not selling sodium cyanide in 
the United States. We are selling it solely in South Africa. 
We have an agreement with the German concern to divide up 
the world. We have our agencies in South Africa. The Ger- 
man concern has its agencies in the United States and Mexico.” 

The situation is simply this: They have made enormous 
profits on this chemical, and no one has attempted to deny 
that they have made enormous profits. They made those enor- 
mous profits when getting a rate not so very much above the 
rate they are charging at the present time. There is but ane 
thing to this. It is a monopoly in this country which desires 
to continue to have a monopoly, and for the first time since 
1895 there is opposition threatened to it, which comes from 
an American concern that was compelled to go across the river 
at Niagara Falls because it conld get power cheaper over there. 
That American concern compelled this very trust to come down 
from 24 cents to 20 cents a pound on cyanide less than three 
months ago, and they never would have come down except 
for that. 

Give them this advantage over this American concern, give 
them a 10 per cent ad valorem advantage, and they will start 
in to kill that concern. That is what they desire te attempt. 


This question now appears in a different form from what 
it did originally, and I am afraid some Senators will not 
understand the form in which it is presented now. The House 
put cyanide on the free list. After the most careful and com- 
plete investigation’ the House found that there was no justifica- 
tion for placing any duty on cyanide. That is the way the 
bill came to the Senate. The Senate Committee on Finance 
has offered an amendment to place a duty on cyanide of 10 
per cent ad valorem. That is the way the matter has been 
pending here during all of the debate. 

To-day my colleague from Nevada [Mr. Oppe] has offered 
an amendment to strike out the proposed amendment of the 
Finance Committee and to place cyanide on the free list. The 
result would be exactly the same as if a vote were taken on a 
motion to disagree to the committee amendment. If you strike 
out the proposed amendment of the Senate committee placing 
cyanide upon the dutiable list, it naturally goes back to where 
it was in the bill as it passed the House on the free list. But 
the junior Senator from Nevada thinks, possibly, that it would 
not only be well to strike out the proposed amendment of the 
Finance Committee, but to affirmatively say that we place it 
on the free list. I have no objection to that form of expres- 
sion, although it may mean the same thing as the other. At 
least, those who are urging this duty of 10 per cent think it is 
on the free list in the bill as it passed the House. 

Those, therefore, who are in fayor of having cyanide on the 
free list must vote yea in the form in which the question is 
now placed by the amendment of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, because his amendment is to strike out the proposed 
duty of the Committee on Finance and substitute a paragraph 
stating that it shall be placed upon the free list. 

If that amendment is defeated, then it comes back to the com- 
mittee amendment providing a duty of 10 per cent. I take it 
the vote on that will be no. However, it raises the same par- 
liamentary question which came up the other day, as to 
whether you will not have voted on it twice. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. In the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry touching the production of cyanogen, 
which is a product similar to this, made by the same process, 
I understand, it deyeloped that the world’s supply of this prod- 
uct was produced by a German monopoly, with subsidiary com- 
panies in the United States and Great Britain. From what the 
Senator from Nevada has said as to the replies from the Eng- 
lish producers, that they did not sell in the United States, and 
referring them to the German company, it is perfectly manifest 
that this company, whatever its nominal ownership may be, is 
a subsidiary company of a parent organization in Germany. In 
that event; this duty would be a bonus in favor of a German 
producer, and against a concern owned by American citizens 
who were forced to go across the line at Niagara Falls because 
of the fact that they could not get power in this country, 

Mr. PITTMAN, I may say that practically all of the raw 
material used by the Cyanamid Co. across on the Canadian 
side is purchased in the United States. Its capital is all Amer- 
ican capital, and practically all they get on the other side is 
hydroelectric power, according to the testimony. The materials 
come from this side. Of course, as far as the nitrogen is con- 
cerned, that comes out of the air, but otherwise it is practically 
as I have stated. 

I have nothing personally against Mr. Roessler or Mr. Hass- 
lacher. I am not discussing whether they were patriotic or un- 
patriotic during the last war. I know nothing about it. I 

m only discussing the case from the evidence, The evidence 
OXscloses that this thing is a trust, has been a trust; that it is 
an absolute monopoly, always has been, and always will be, un- 
less you can break it down through this American concern 
operating at Niagara Falls, 

I never said anything harsh against this company, but the 
Seuator from Utah did. The Senator from Utah stated they 
were robbers during the war. I never said that, because I am 
not dealing in such personalities. I did, however, read from 
the Recorp disclosing how much they made, what profits their 
companies made, and that has not been denied, 

In some of their subsidiary companies they made as high as 
800 per cent, and in one as high as 1,000 per cent, This poor, 
weak institution, which has had no opposition since it started 
bere, in 1895, is here now crying for a bonus, and that bonus 
is to come out of the pockets of gold and silver producers in 
this country, and out of the pockets of the fruit growers of 
this country. It is to come out of the buyers of cheap auto- 
mobiles, because they use cyanogen in case hardening cheap 
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automobiles. It is to be given deliberately to this concern as 
a bonus. 

They say that the only reason why they want this power is 
to be sure they will have that concern here always in case 
of another war. That is the idea—just so that we will have 
it here in case of another war. In the first place, we are not 
ever to have any more wars. We settled that at the recent 
aonference in Washington. But if we should have another war, 
let us remember that the Cyanamid Co. is an American con- 
cern, at Niagara Falls, and that the Cyanamid Co, did its 
part during the last war just as strongly and as efficiently as 
did the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. But I take it, it 
will be a pretty expensive proposition if we are to pay these 
people a bonus right along for the sake of having them here 
when the next war takes place, 


Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator referring to the company at 
Niagara Falls? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the Cyanamid Co. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not sure that I know the name. 


Mr. PITTMAN. There are two—one on one side of the Falls 
and one on the other. 

Mr. LODGE, Which of the companies is it of which one- 
third Is owned by the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. and another 
third by the German concern—two German concerns owning 
two-thirds and the British the rest. Is that the one on the 
Canadian side? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; that is the one on the American side. 
That is the Niagara Electro Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. In the division of the 
cyanide trade of the world between the British and the Ger- 
mans, the British not only took their part of the world and 
gave the Germans this part of the world but they went fur- 
ther and said that as far as the particular institution which 
was to manufacture cyanogen, which is made at Niagara Falls, 
on this side, was concerned, they demanded a third interest 
in it, and they got a third interest in it, with the result mat 
a third interest in it is owned by the British coneern, a third 
interest by the German concern, and a third interest by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the one on this side? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the one on this side, 

Mr. LODGE., Where is the Cyanamid Co,? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is right across the Falls, on the Cana- 
dian side. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that an American company? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Every man in it is an American, 
American corporation, organized in Maine. 
terial in the United States, 

Mr. LODGE. Supposing there is no protection, that it is all 
free, where would the competition which is to keep the price 
down come from? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The competition would come from the 
Gyanamid Co., which is on the Canadian side of the Falls. y 

Mr. LODGE. Owned by Americans? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Owned by Americans, That is where the 
competition would come in, It has already come in. It has 
come in to such an extent that when bids were put out by the 
Mine Operators’ Association for cyanamid for the ensuing year 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. asked 24 cents a pound. Hereto- 
fore they could get whatever they wanted, because this is the 
first year that the Cyanamid Co, ever attempted to sell cyanide 
for mining. It came in and bid 20 cents a pound, It under- 
bid them 4 cents a pound on cyanide. Now the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. are asking leave to meet that 20 
cents a pound to-day in the field and are meeting it, but when 
they had a monopoly they were charging 4 cents a pound more, 
That is what we have been up against all the time. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, as I understand the Senator's state- 
ment, the increase in this duty will benefit the German inter- 
ests, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. The American interests are on the Canadian 
side so far as the stockholders are concerned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not Know it to be true, but I think Mr. 
Roessler and Mr. Hasslacher are now naturalized citizens of 
the United States. They have always held a substantial inter- 
est in this company, coming here as agents of the German 
concern. 

Mr. LODGE. They are agents of the great German concern, 
the name of which I have forgotten? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I have the name of it. 

Mr. LODGE. They are a branch of that great concern? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. They are its selling agents here? 


Tt is an 
It buys all its ma- 
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Mr. PITTMAN. They have the exclusive selling agency of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tiou? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Me, SMITH. Is there any other plant on this continent which 
produces cyanide save the one just across the river in Canada? 

Mr. PITTMAN, There is not another plant on this continent 
and there is not another sales agency on this continent, ex- 
cept the Cyanamid Co., which is trying to break into this 
business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means the Canadian company? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I mean the American company on the Cana- 
dian side of the Falls. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as my State is neither a 
producer nor to any extent a consumer of this preduct, I can 
not be charged with being biased as to whether a duty should 
be levied from that standpoint at least, or, if one is levied, 
what it should be. But I think it quite proper that the Senate, 
before passing upon the question, should get a general view of 
the whole subject. I am afraid that we have so particularized 
that possibly we have lost sight of the general aspect of the 
question. 

I agree with the Senator from Nevada in that I do not think 
it worth while to take into consideration whether the people 
who have the stock in the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
were loyal during the war or whether they were not. The 
evidence before us, I think, is now to the effect that the stock 
is owned by Americans, if the sale is confirmed and not set 
aside. But whether it is or not, here is the situation: We have 
on this side of Niagara Falls an American concern or a single 


concern, and it is practically the only concern, which is manu- 


facturing this product in the United States. We have on the 
other side another concern, the stock being held by an Ameri- 
can company, which is manufacturing the same product on the 
other side. The product which is manufactured on the Cana- 
difn side is ene-half the strength of that manufactured upon 
the American side, but inasmuch as the product is sold, of 
course, according to the 100 or 98 per cent strength, that would 
make no difference because it is sold on the basis of the sodium 
content. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator does not mean to say that 
because it is half the strength, it is imposing any fraud on the 
buyer? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Oh, no; I explained that it is sold accord- 
ing to its sodium content, and therefere it makes no difference. 

Mr. PITTMAN. None at all. It is only the cyanide in the 
mass that counts for anything, ( 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; the Senator is exactly right, 
anil that was merely explanatory of the way they were doing 
business. So far as the consumer is concerned, there are prac- 
tically only two sources on this side of the Atlantic where he 
gets his cyanide, one from the American company producing 
` cyanide on the Canadian side and the other from another com- 
pany producing it on the American side. The Canadian, by 
reason of having to pay only about one-half the sum the Ameri- 
can pays for the water power which is used for the product, is 
enabled to manufacture cheaper than it can be manufactured 
on the American side. The estimate made by the committee 
is that about 10 per cent would equalize the difference in the 
cost of the manufacture—that is, 10 per cent of 10 cents a 
pound, which would be equivalent to about 1 cent per pound. 
I think that is substantially correct. 

I do not know that it would. make much difference to the 
American people whether they are held up by one organization 
or whether they are held up by another organization. If we 
drive one out of existence, of course then we are subject en- 
tirely to the other. The duty that we place upon the product 
seemed to us to just about balance the matter of production, 
putting the product into the. American market. If both were 
kept running, there would be at least competition. If one of 
them was closed, if our duty was so high that it would close 
the Canadian mill or factory, of course we would suffer by it. 
But if it were just sufficiently high to allow the Canadian to 
come in and compete upon equal terms, there would be sufti- 
cient competition, we believe, to keep them both going. 

When we turned back to the war time and prior to the time 
that we were producing it in quantities in this country, we 
found that the price went up to 56 cents per pound. Imme- 
diately after the war it dropped down as low as a little over 
6 cents per pound, and it is now quoted generally at about 10 
cents per pound. So I think it is to the interest of the con- 
sumer that both these producers shall be continued in business, 
as there seems to be quite keen rivalry between the two. I do 
not believe that the 10 per cent ad valorem is going to stop the 


importation for a single day from the Canadian side. Re- 
member, as the Senator from Nevada has said, our principal 
competition comes from Canada. Of about 8,000,000 pounds 
imported in 1921, over 5,000,000 pounds came from Canada. The 
other imports were divided between countries of Europe, with 
Germany considerably in the lead, but the probabilities are that 
the real contest and competition will be between the American- 
owned Canadian company and the American-owned American 
company. : 

As to the cost, according to the testimony of the witness for 
the Homestake Mining Co., if 334 per cent duty were added to 
the cost of the product—and that was assuming that the 334 
then proposed would add so much to the cost of the cyanide—it 
would cost his company 1.6 cents per ton in addition. Then 
if we divide that by one-third it would cost about 5 mills per 
ton, or one-half of 1 cent per ton, for the use of the cyanide in 
extracting gold. Of course, Mr. President, I do not think that 
will amount to a great deal or that it will seriously affect the 
output of the Homestake Mining Co. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], speaking on 
behalf of and for the Homestake Mining Co. in his State, called 
attention to the fact that while only 400 or 500 men were 
employed in the American factory to produce cyanide, there 
were 20,000 or more men, if I understood him correctly, em- 
ployed in extracting gold from the ore. Assuming that to be 
the case—the Senator and I are both protectionists—and while 
both of us will vote for protection upon our cattle and upon 
beef, I call the attention of the Senator from South Dakota to 
the fact that where there is one beef producer there are mil- 
lions of beef consumers in the United States. We are both 
going to vote for a protection upon flour, and I call his atten- 
tion again to the fact that while there are millers in number, 
and while their employees are infinitesimal compared with the 
entire American public, still we as protectionists will vote a 
protection upon the flour as we do upon the wheat. We might 
take any one of the great concerns of the country which pro- 
duce less than 50 per cent of all that is consumed, and the 

that is applied by the Senator from South Dakota 
would apply in different degree. 

I do not think this will add materially to the cost of cyanide. 
I think if both companies operate they will compete with each 
other. I do not for one minute believe that the added duty of 
10 per cent, which is equivalent to 1 per cent or less on cyanide, 
will drive the American company, which is producing on the 
Canadian side, out of business, nor am I doubtful, even if we 
had less than that, if it would drive the other company out eu- 
tirely. g 

It will have this effect: The American company—that is, the 
one producing on the American side—also produces a great 
many other prođucts. Its products are not exclusively cyanide, 
It can drop its cyanide business, and if the Canadian competi- 
tion was too strong it would drop its cyanide business and con- 
tinue with its other products. The moment that was done, then 
I am inclined to think that there would be quickly an under- 
standing between the Canadian, the British, and the German, 
and we would pay very dearly for not allowing the American 
concern to continue in business, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would like to ask a ques-. 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota, if he is willing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lann in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why is it that the manufacturers upon the 
American side must pay more for their power than the manu- 
facturers upon the Canadian side? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will read from the testimony which I 
have here, if the Senator will allow me to do so. This is the 
statement of Mr. Rigney, who represents the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. It is not denied, and those who represent 
the other side admit, they get their power cheaper. This is 
what Mr. Rigney says: 

Our Canadian competitors just across the Niagara River gets its 
hydroelectric power at about one-half the price we are obliged to pay 
on the New York side. Canadian power companies enjoy what is oe, 
tically a Government subsidy, In that they are not obliged to pay either 
Dominion or local taxes. Hydroelectric energy is a very important 
factor in the production of cyanide, and is a large element in its pro- 
duction cost. 

They have investigated this question, and, while there was a 
claim to the contrary, I think those representing the Canadian 
side of the industry admitted that there was a difference of 
about 14 cents a pound in their favor. However, we gave only 
the equivalent of 1 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do net yet quite understand who is re- 
sponsible for that difference in the cost. Who ‘fixes the cost of 
the power on the American side? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. It is fixed, I suppose, by the commission 
that has to do with the production of power on the American 
side, and the Canadian cost is fixed under the Canadian laws; 
and under the Canadian laws the company is exempted from 
the taxes to which reference has been made. ‘Therefore they 
secure the power more cheaply than it enn be obtained on ‘the 
American side, I can hardly answer the Senator from Iowa 
as to why that is so. 

Mr. ‘CUMMINS. If the commission could fix the rate for 
power on the American side so as to equalize that eost, then the 
two companies would be able to compete with each other on 
even terms. 

Mr. McCUMBER. TI might say that I am informed by the 
expert that the Canadian process—whether it is a patented 
process or not I do not know—is a somewhat cheaper process, 
in addition to their power being cheaper. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a great many state- 
ments have been made in reference to the German ownership 
of the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. It is true a portion of the 
stock of that company—I think some 3,800 shares—were owned 
by German interests and were taken over by the Alien Property 
Custodian. I understand that those shares have ‘been offered 
for sale, but that the sale fell through, and that the Alien 
Property Custodian is still holding them. The company was 
inaugurated by German interests which came here in 1897 and 
settled at Perth Amboy. There was also a large American in- 
vestment in the company. They manufactured chemicals prior 
to the war. They were a reputable concern, as were many of 
the other German concerns which came here and established 
industries, and during the war they were managed by American 
citizens and not by the Alien Property Custodian. 

They manufactured cyanide of potassium, which was much 
needed during the war. They kept their prices uniform, as is 
shown by the scale of prices which I introduced in the record 
some time ago at about 30 cents per pound, I think, or perhaps 
2 or 8 cents above or below that price. 

I have written a good many of the industries in my State 
asking what their experience with ‘this concern was, and they 
have stated that they were treated very fairly by the company 
during the war; that the company did not profiteer when the 
supply of cyanide from Germany was cut off; and that they 
were enabled to get the product which they used and utilized in 
their industries at a very reasonable price. 

The situation is this: The large mining companies in the West 
do use 1,000,000 or 1,250,000 pounds of cyanide of potassium, but 
the American consumption is 17,000,000 pounds a year. It is 
utilized in many of the industries in my State, which are will- 
ing that cyanide should be protected because they feel that they 
should be independent of foreign countries. Besides that, 
15,000,000 pounds of caustic soda and charcoal and ammonia 
are used, and those American products are utilized. 

The question is whether we are going to protect this industry 
or are going to destroy it simply because the Homestake Mining 
Co. or the Tonapah Mining Co., which are making probably as 
large profits as do the Roessler & Hasslacher Co., want to cut 
down their costs of gold mining. That is the point. ‘The ques- 
tion is one of protecting the American industry as against a 
Canadian industry, into which American capital has gone, in 
order to secure lower water-power rates, and which employs 
Canadian labor and uses Canadian raw materials, as I am in- 
formed. The whole principle of protection to American industry 
will be destroyed in this instance if this article is placed on the 
free list, when prior to 1913, as I understand, it had a protective 
tariff higher than the duty now proposed to be imposed by the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] has asked a very interesting question, namely, Why 
is the hydroelectric power cheaper on the Canadian side than it 
is on the American side? The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has just said that American capital went over 
into Canada across the river, where it could get cheaper hydro- 
electric power. 

Not long ago a great many corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power in America appointed a very 
noted engineer to investigate the cost to the consumer of hydro- 
electric power in Canada and in America. The Canadian hydro- 
electric energy comes from governmental operation. In Amer- 
ica it is privately owned. It was to the interest of those inter- 
ested to show that privately owned concerns supply the con- 
sumer with electricity cheaper than public concerns over in 
Canada, and the noted engineer to whom I have referred made 
that kind of a report after a full investigation, and concluded 
that the consumers in America were supplied with ‘hydroelectric 
power cheaper than it was supplied to the Canadian people by 
the government-owned operations. That was when ‘they were 


trying to prevent Government operation of hydroelectric plants 
on our streams and to foster the idea of having such operations 
conducted by privately owned concerns. When it is looked at 
from that viewpoint they are able to demonstrate from expert 
testimony that private concerns furnish the power cheaper and 
that we have cheaper electricity on this side than on the Cana- 
dian side. When, however, for the purpose of a tariff it is to 
their interest 'to show that electric power is cheaper in Canada, 
they reach the opposite conclusion, and we are told that this 
corporation went to Canada, where they could buy their electric 
energy cheaper than they could in America. So Senators can 
take their choice; it is “heads I win and tails you lose.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, did the same experts reach a 
different conclusion at the same time? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that would make an argument that would 
be too easily refuted; there were different experts, of course. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think it will be found on in- 
vestigation that the American Cyanamid Co. uses practically 
twice the amount of power for manufacturing their product as 
is used by the concern on the American side; so it is necessary 
that they have cheaper power. 

I should like further to emphasize the fact that the American 
Cyanamid Co. which manufactures its products on the Canadian 
side buys all of its raw material from Pennsylvania and other 
of our States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think this case presents 
a most delightful specimen of the possible absurdities of the 
protective tariff system. The Niagara River flows between 
Canada and the United States; the people living on the Cana- 
dian side of the river are very much like the people living on 
the United States side of the river; the same water gives power 
on each side of the river; but now we are told that it is neces- 
sary to have a protective tariff enacted in order that a factory 
on the American side of the river shall be able to compete 
with a factory on the Canadian side of the river, although each 
factory derives its power from the electric current generated 
by the same stream of water at the same time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Probably they have ‘pauper water on the 
Canadian side and pauper labor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; as the Senator from Mississippi 
suggests, they have probably pauper water and pauper electric 
current on the Canadian side of the river and that may make a 
difference. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am very much surprised 
at the argument of ‘the Senator from Nebraska, who ‘is a great 
scholar and a great statesman. Does he not know that hydro- 
electric power is derived by force of gravity acting upon a 
cubic foot of water falling a certain distance, and does he not 
know ‘that there is a different law of gravitation on the Cana- 
dian side than that which prevails on the American side? Does 
he not further know that we are bound to equalize the difference 
in the operations of a natural law on the one side of the Niagara 
River as against the other, or the law of gravitation will bank- 
rupt everybody on ‘this side? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There seems to be a very violent dispute 
between the tariff law and the law of gravitation in this case. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
the American Cyanamid Co., which manufactures this product 
on the Canadian side, pays practically the same wages that 
are paid in the United States. There is also another prin- 
ciple involved here: The Senator knows that the price of 
gold has been fixed by the Government, and the Senator knows 
that a duty on cyanide will add an increased burden on the 
gold-mining industry which can not be passed on to the con- 
sumer, because the Government has fixed the price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I must say I view the 
Position of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppm] with some- 
what mixed feelings. I would sympathize with his position, 
as representing the mines of Nevada, if he had the same inter- 
est in protecting the American consumer in other schedules 
of this outrageous tariff bill that he now manifests when it 
hits particularly a special interest of his own constituents. 
This tariff duty levied against this particular article, cyanide, 
Is not any more iniquitous, so far as the consumers of cyanide 
are concerned, than many of the other rates are against the 
plain, ordinary garden variety of consumers—the American 
citizen. I notice that a number of Republicans over there who 
are very ardent for imposing outrageous duties for the protec- 
tion of their industries and for the extortion of higher prices 
from the American consumers seem to see a new light when a 
‘tariff duty is ‘imposed in such a way as to increase the cost 
of certain articles for particular industries in their States, and 
yet the principle is exactly the same, 
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Seriously, however, I intended when I rose to refer to the 
fact that testimony taken before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations some years ago, when that committee had under con- 
sideration the question of hydroelectric power on the Canadian 
side of the river and the United States side of the river did not 
reveal that there was any difference in cost to speak of. There 
may be a little exemption from taxation, which has already 
been commented upon by the Senator from Iowa, but that is 
more than overcome by the fact that the factory on the Cana- 
dian side of the river not only pays the same for labor on that 
side that the power-house pays on this side of the river but 
it purchases in the United States many of the mateiials which 
it uses; and to bring in here as an excuse for the imposition 
of this tariff the fact that there is a fractional difference in 
the cost of power on the Canadian side of the river and on 
the American side is to my mind absurd. 

Mr. President, as I understand, this is the history of the 
power situation along the Niagara River: We entered into 
a treaty with Canada for the purpose of preserving Niagara 
Falls. We were the moving party. The United States was 
active in bringing about the treaty; and in order to induce 
Canada to consent to a limitation of the water power to be 
taken out of the Niagara River, we agreed that the United 
States would consume less of that power than we accorded to 
Canada the right to consume. The actual fact is to-day that we 
are using all of our power on this side of the river, and not 
only that, but we are bringing power from Canada over to the 
United States side by wire and are actually using Canada’s 
hydroelectric power on the United States side of the river in 
competition with the power which we take out on this side of 
the river. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nebraska was in error 
when he said that I commented upon the exemption from tax- 
ation upon the Canadian side, for I knew nothing about it. 
That was a statement made by the Senator from North Daketa 
[Mr. McCumperj]. What I was interested in was in finding 
out, if I could, why it costs more for power upon the American 
side than upon the Canadian side. I knew that some years 
ago the very unfair arrangement was made between the United 
States and Canada that allowed Canada to use a greater pro- 
portion of the power developed by Niagara Falls under that 
arrangement than was permitted in the United States. I sup- 
pose there is no way of avoiding that unjust arrangement, as 
I regarded it at the time, and still regard it; but who deter- 
mines what the manufacturer on either side of the river shall 
pay for the power developed? That is what I want to know; 
and the Senator from Nebraska, having been very familiar with 
the arrangement made between the United States and Canada, 
may be able to answer that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not certain that I can, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have the impression, however, that the New York 
Legislature has assumed jurisdiction to regulate in some way 
the charge for the power or the distribution of the power in 
the State of New York. I know that the War Department has 
had some authority in licensing those who take water power 
from the supply, but I think the New York Legislature has 
placed some limit upon the charge, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the Senator thinks that it is the Goy- 
ernment—either the New York government or the United States 
Government—that determines what the American manufac- 
turer upon this side shall pay for the power which is developed 
in his factory, whatever business he may be in; and it must 
be the Canadian Government that fixes the rate which shall be 
paid for power developed upon the other side. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is probable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the difference between the tao? 
That is what I am trying to find out. The statement read by 
the Senator from North Dakota does not satisfy me at all, 
because, whoever the gentleman is, he refers to the effect upon 
the output rather than to the terms under which each of the 
companies is operating. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course I do not know. 
I think the burden of proof is upon the committee, if it proposes 
to impose this barrier against this import from a single factory 
on the other side of the river, to show why it is done and what 
the difference is. The only thing that the chairman of the 
committee has stated is that the Canadian Government makes 
some exemption from taxation. That would be explained by 
what my colleague [Mr. Norris] has said, that on the Canadian 
side the Government has erected the power plant and sells the 
power at a moderate cost, probably, to the consumers there. I 


am advised, however, that there is an excess of power on the 
Canadian side of the river, and that the power on the United 
States side of the river is fully consumed, so that under a 
license it has already happened that power has been brought 
from the Canadian side of the river by wire over to the Ameri- 
can side and sold to the establishments on the United States 
side of the river. 

If that is the case, I suggest to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance at this time that a tariff ought to be imposed 
against that pauper electric current coming over from the 
Canadian side and being sold in competition with the United 
States current on this side. If we are actually getting pauper 
electricity from the Canadian side of the river, there ought to 
be a tariff imposed against it for the protection of the elec- 
tricity of the United States. 

But, Mr, President, how about the Republican doctrine of 
the infant industry? Here we have been told that the manu- 
facture of cyanide in this country is a monopoly; that it is 
allied with the German monopoly; that it is a part of it; that 
it has been in existence since 1885; that it is a long-established 
and a wealthy monopoly, making a profit so great that it runs 
up into the hundreds of per cents, as I understood the Senator 
from Nevada to say. It has been in operation 88 years, and is 
making enormous profits. On the other side of the river, the 
Canadian side, the only competition is from an establishment 
only built during the war, which has only just barely begun to 
enter the American market; and yet it is necessary against that 
infant on the other side of the river to impose this tariff for 
the protection of this giant, this rich and prosperous concern, 
upon the United States side of the river. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator know who owns 
the American Cyanamid Co.? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood that the ownership had 
been pretty well established so far. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the testimony—and that is 
all I am going by—is to the effect that the stock is owned by 
American citizens, that it is a Maine corporation, and that all 
the material it buys, except the water power, is bought in the 
United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I say, Mr. President, and then 
I have not anything more to say, is that this is really the 
height of absurdity. This is carrying the old idea of protec- 
tion to an absolutely absurd point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word. 

This is the newest theory for the justification of a tariff tax 
that I have ever heard. I have heard the infant-industry 
theory. I know it by heart. I have heard the pauper-labor 
theory. I know that nearly by heart. I have heard of the in- 
dependence-of-industry theory. I know that tolerably well. 
This, however, seems to be an effort to protect ourselves or our 
industries against greater taxes in the United States than exist 
in some other countries—in other words, to vote out of the 
Treasury a certain amount of money collected by taxation in 
order to make up for the inefficiency of the Government of the 
United States in levying taxation of another character. 

Surely the water is not pauper. The taxation may be pauper 
because it is less than ours, as wages are said to be pauper 
whenever they are less; but to begin this brand-new theory 
that wherever taxation in another country is less than it is in 
America we ought to have a tariff to equalize the burdens 
which our own State or National Legislatures have laid upon 
our own industry is the newest brand-new thing that has ever 
been suggested to a political economist. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILtrAms] is almost always absolutely fair in his 
discussion of every subject, and if he breaks away from his 
good rule once in a lifetime I can easily excuse him for doing it. 

Mr. President, we are not attempting to make the taxation 
basis, any more than we are attempting to make the law of 
gravity, the rule by which we are to determine whether a thing 
costs more or less on the Canadian side. Freedom from taxes, 
relief from taxes, may enable a company upon the Canadian 
side to sell its power cheaper than one on this side which has 
to pay taxes; but, after all, it is a difference in the cost of the 
hydroelectric power without reference to what was the cause 
of making it cheaper on the one side or on the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all I have said; and if I am mis- 
taken in the statement that there is a desire to equalize our 
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overtaxation with the Canadian undertaxation as ras grat the 
one with the other, then I got the information, as I thought, 
unless I misheard him, from the Senator a moment ago 

I thought he said that the fact that these people could Sle 
sell us in their power was owing to the fact that they were 
taxed less; in other words, they were exempt from certain taxes 
in Canada to which the power on this side was subjected. Is 
not that true? Is not that what the Senator said? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The real thing that is true is the fact that 
they sell their power to produce the cyanide on the Canadian 
side cheaper than the same power can be bought on this side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then we come to just what I said. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator asked me why that was so, 
and, of course, I had to tell the Senator why it was so, and that 
was one of the elements entering into the reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not ask the Senator why it was so. 
I merely made the statement that, according to the Senator's 
statement, he wanted this tariff tax because the power paid less 
taxation in Canada than it did on the American side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; the Senator is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I made the further statement that 
that was a brand new theory, to the effect that we must equaiize 
between the undertaxation of a fereign country and the over- 
taxation of our own; in other words, that if we were, com- 
pared to a foreign country, inefficient and uneconomical as a 
governmental agency, then we must levy a tax upon all the 
people, who were not to blame for the legislation, in order to 
equalize the inequality thereby produced. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator was mistaken, because, of 
course, I took no such view. I stated that it cost more for the 
hydroelectric power on this side of the river than it cost upon 
the other, and, as that is used in the production of cyanide, it 
must necessarily cost more to produce upon this side than upon 
the other, other things being equal. It made no difference to 
me what the causes were which entered into a higher charge 
being made upon this side than upon the other side, but, inas- 
much as the Senator from Iowa asked me for the reasons, I 
proceeded to give him one of the reasons, which was that on 
the Canadian side the Canadian producer, which is really the 
Government, is not subjected to any taxation whatever, whereas 
on the American side the producer does have to pay his taxes. 

But there is another reason I want to give, in addition to that, 
which the Senator from Mississippi and myself always agree is 
one of the governing factors in fixing prices, and that is the 
law of supply and demand, On the American side the amount 
of power allotted has been used up, and you can not get any 
more power from the American side at the present time. They 
have sold all of the power they have, and have nothing more 
to sell, and can hold up their prices, whereas on the 
side they have more power than they have customers for, and 
therefore, in order to sell the power, they can sell cheaper. 

Taking that in comection with the fact that they are not sub- 
jected to taxes, they actually do sell their power cheaper, and, 
as I understand, it stands in the ratio of about 12 to S that is, 
12 on the American to 8 on the other side—and that makes a 
material difference in the cost of production. So we tried by 
our duty to about equalize the cost of production on the one 
side and on the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator this question, for I have the highest admiration and 
respect for his intellectual integrity: Does not the Senator 
really think that the difference in price at which these two 
companies can sell their products is more owing to the su- 
periority of patents of the company which is operating on the 
Canadian side to the patent of the company operating on this 
side than to any other one cause? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I gave the three. I mentioned that as one 
of the elements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that the taxing 
power of the United States ought to be used for the purpose of 
overcoming intellectual inferiority in methods pursued on our 
side of the Niagara River? 

Mr. McCUMBER. After a patent is once obtained by a 
company the question of intellectual superiority on inferiority 
does not enter inte it to any extent. The other company can 
net use the patent, while the company which owns it can use 
the patent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But one is using the more intellectual 
process than the other, a superior process, and that is a grade 
of intellectual comparison. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the three elements enter into the 
83 and the fact remains that the Canadian does produce 
cheaper. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp] to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. May we have the amendment stated again 
ae eas ome will understand the particular question tə be 
vo on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary, The Senator from Nevada moves 
te strike out the committee amendment where it appears on page 
18, known as paragraph 33a, and to insert the same words, 
down to the word “cyanide,” on line 5, at page 220, after line 
11, as paragraph 1560a, or in the free list, 

PITTMAN. As I understand it, an affirmative vote 
a to put it on the free list, and a negative vote means 10 
per cent ad valorem? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
9 to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Overman’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Overman] is un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer that I made 
earlier in the day, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

: Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the follow- 
ng pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The junior Senator from Ohio IMr. WIS] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Nrw! with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Asburst Hitchcock Myers Simmons 
Capper. Jones, NMex, Newbei Bene 
* ones, N. Mex. T neer 
Gunmins Jones, Wash. Nicholson Stanley 
Dial g Norbeck Sterling 
Elkins Kendrick Norris Swanson 
Ernst es Underwood 
Fletcher Ladd PI Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry La Follette Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Glass Lod Rawson Williams 
Harris ey Robinson 
McNary 8 
NAYS—14. 
Frelinghuysen McLean Sutherland 
ran Gooding Page Warren 
Dillingham ale Pepper 
ance McCumber Smoot 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Borah du Pont Moses Shortridge 
Broussard dge New Stanfield 
Calder Fernald Overman To 
Cameron Harreld n Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Poindexter Wadsworth 
Colt King Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Crew Lenroot Watson, Ind 
Cul McCormick Reed eller 
Curtis McKellar Shields 8. 
So Mr. Obpm's amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. HARRISON. Is it in order for the Secretary to tell us 
how many Republicans failed to vote on the roll call just had: 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not in order at this time. 
Mr. McCUMBER. In order t6 see whether it is necessary 
for any protection in placing this product upon the free list, 
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I ask the Secretary to read the proposed amendment which was 
just agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed on page 18 to strike 
out all of the committee amendment and to insert the same 
words, down to and including the word “cyanide” printed on 
line 5, at page 220. after line 11, as follows: 


Par, 1560a. Cyanide, potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide 
3 cyanide mixtures, combinations and compounds containing 
cyanide, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that is all included in the 
one motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to suggest to the mover of the 
amendment that we ought to have in it, after the word 
“ cyanide,” the words “not specially provided for.” I ask if it 
was his desire to eliminate that? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a point of order. That may 
not be done under the precedent established to-day. We are 
falling into the very trap against which some of us warned 
Senators. The Senate having adopted an amendment to the 
amendment it can not further amend the provision under the 
precedent set to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. LODGE. This was a rejection. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; it was not a rejection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand it, we have now adopted an 
amendment to the committee amendment, Is not the question 
now upon the adoption of the committee amendment as 
amended? 

Mr. McCUMBER. My query was whether it is the desire of 
the Senator from Nebraska to eliminate the words “not spe- 
cially provided for,’ because there are so many of the products 
that are specially provided for that, in order to make the mat- 
ter certain, these words should be included, as the item is car- 
ried over into the free list. 

Certainly no one is claiming for a single moment that we can 
change the vote which has been had and which has stricken 
this item off the dutiable list and put it upon the free list, but 
of course we can amend in a manner which does not change 
that, and perfect it as it goes into the free list. I wanted to 
get the opinion of the two Senators from Nevada, who have 
taken a strong interest in this item, as to whether that usual 
provision should go in at the end of the paragraph. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may have misheard, but I understand 
that the only thing done was to strike out the duty fixed by the 
committee. If that be the case, the question arises whether the 
product is dropped into the basket clause or whether it is left 
upon the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken. I understand 
the motion was to strike it from the dutiable list and insert 
the same in the free list. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Then I was mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But in the motion there were not included 
the words “not specially provided for.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think we can take that matter up after 
the question is voted on finally. I am perfectly sure that we 
can take that matter up, and if there is anything to be elimi- 
nated along that line we can do it then. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is no question that we can. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I now ask for a vote upon the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection. I only desired to get 
the Senator’s wish, because when we reach it in the Senate, or 
otherwise, the usual clause should be inserted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; that is very true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What item does the Senator 
from North Dakota wish to take up next? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire now to go to page 20, paragraph 47. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment on that paragraph. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 20, paragraph 47. Mag- 
nesium: Carbonate. The committee proposes, in line 18, to 
strike out “ three-fourths ” and insert one-half,” so as to read: 

Chloride, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to take up paragraph 


204a? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My colleague is not here, and I 
know that he expects to take up that paragraph after the dye 
proposition is disposed of. 


* SMOOT. He told me he would be ready to go on with it 
ay. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I spoke to him about it on 
Saturday, and he said he would be ready to take it up after the 
dye proposition was discussed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I spoke to the Senator’s colleague to-day right 
after we convened, and he said he could go on with it to-day if 
we reached it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is not here, and he ought to 
be here when it is taken up, because he has given it special 
attention. I think he is absent on committee work, but I do not 
know exactly where he is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me first explain the situation as in- 
dicated by the question of the Senator from Utah. The com- 
mittee proposes to strike out, on line 22, the words “and cal- 
cined magnesite, including dead burned and grain, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound; and magnesite, crude or ground, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound.” ‘Then in lieu of that they propose to 
insert, on page 33, in paragraph 204a, the words, Crude mag- 
nesite, five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound, caustic calcined 
magnesite, five-eighths of 1 cent per pound,” and so forth. That 
is, to take it out of the chemical schedule where it is placed now 
and put it into the earthen schedule where it belongs, and to 
change it to some extent. So it does not make very much 
difference which one we take up first. Inasmuch as I do not 
think it belongs in this schedule, we should first decide to take 
it out of this schedule, and when we reach it in the proper place 
then we can determine what the rate should be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What my colleague desires, and 
I know what I desire, is to defeat the amendment on page 20 
and leave the rate as the House provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be very much better to take 
up paragraph 204a, crude magnesite, first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not make a bit of difference to 
me. We have both before us, and if it is more convenient to 
Senators I will ask that we take up paragraph 204a, on page 33. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not pre- 
pared to say that we want to take that up now. My colleague 
is on the way here, and he has made special preparation to take 
up the subject, It seems to me proper to take up the amend- 
ment on page 20. I know that would be my preference, so far 
as I am concerned. My colleague is on the way now and will 
be here in just a few moments, so if there is anything else we 
can take up, probably it would be well to do so. He will be 
here inside of two or three minutes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can not the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington discuss the matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My colleague is specially pre- 
pared to discuss it, and I would prefer that he should do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator’s colleague is at 
the Attorney General’s office. So he can hardly get here in a 
few minutes. However, I will see if I can find another para- 
graph. Can we proceed to paragraph 819, the metal schedule, 
anchors? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be re- 
ported. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 61, paragraph 319, in 
line 16, the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert 
30,“ so as to read: 

Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof; forgings of iron or steel, or 
of combined iron and steel, not machined, tooled, or otherwise advanced 
in condition by any process or operation subsequent to the forging 
process, not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON. My colleague the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway] has looked into this subject and he is 
not in the Chamber just now. He left here with the under- 
standing that other paragraphs in the schedule passed over 
would be taken up. Is there not something in the other sched- 
ules that might be considered now? What about brick? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have agreed that we will not act upon 
brick until we get through with magnesite, because it enters 
into brick. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It may be appropriate to postpone it. I 
had not entered into any such agrement, however. It went 
over at the request of Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber for several days because they were not prepared to take 
it up. I was not informed of any such agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is so much confusion in the Cham- 
ber that I can not understand what is going on. Does the Sena- 
tor object to taking up paragraph 319? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have just stated that my colleague [Mr. 
Caraway] had looked into that paragraph and had expected to 
discuss it. He is on his way over here now, I am told, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I wuderstuud the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has some other matter which he was looking after 
that he is ready to take up now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Paragraphs 351, 352, and 353 might be dis- 
posed of without any considerable discussion. No changes have 
been made by the committee in paragraphs 351 and 352, and 
there is only one amendment that I desire to offer to para- 
graph 353. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 71, paragraph 353, foun- 
tain pens, in line 15, the committee proposes to strike out 
“valued at not more than $2 per dozen, 72 cents per dozen; 
valued at more than $2 and not more than $6 per dozen, $1.50 
per dozen; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 25 
per cent ad valorem” and to insert “72 cents per dozen and 40 
per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 
thier 7 ante’) Peg nen . pets ae . Whee 
the value of cartons and fillers shali be included in the dutiable vulue. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, while the committee has 
not attempted to amend paragraph 351, I think it well to submit 
a few comments upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator's argument 
may read very well to-morrow in the Recoxp, but it is of no 
advantage to us here unless we may hear it, if we are going to 
vote on the question to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No vote can be taken on this paragraph, 
because the committee has made no change in it; and I merely 
want to submit a brief comment on it preparatory to offering 
an amendment when an amendment shall be in order. 

Mr, LODGE. The Senator from Texas is speaking about 
paragraph 351? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I refer to paragraph 351. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no amendment to paragraph 351, and 
only amendments to committee amendments are now in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that; but I merely wish to 
make certain comments on this paragraph and the following 
one before proceeding to paragraph 353. My remarks will be 
brief; they will not take up much time. 

Mr. McCUMBER, All I desire to do is to hear the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say a word with 
reference to paragraph 351, which reads as follows: 

Pe metallic, not s special provided for, 12 cents per gross; with 
nib and barrel in one p. cents per gross. 

It should be said that this paragraph repeats the action of the 
House without change, and reproduces without change the pro- 
visions relating to these articles in the Payne-Aldrich bill of 
1909. The rates carried in this paragraph as it reaches the Sen- 
ate, and as they appeared in the bill as passed by the House 
and in the Payne-Aldrich enactment, involve an increase over 
existing Democratic duties of about 25 per cent. The increase 
is not justified. In 1919 the home production of these pens had 
a value of $1,706,000, exports a value of $569,239, and imports a 
value of about $277,000. 

In 1920 the imports amounted to about $400,000, and during 
the first nine months of 1921 to $170,000, approximately. 

The exports had a value in 1920 of $489,826, and during the 
first nine months of 1921 of $83,165. So we see, Mr. President, 
that under the existing Democratic rate the domestic industry 
is not only meeting domestic needs, but that there is a consid- 
erable volume of exportations from year to year. 

.In 1919 the principal countries to which these articles were 
exported were the United Kingdom, British India, Brazil, and 
Cuba, and in 1920 the United Kingdom, Brazil, British Indla, 
and Cuba. 

As to the next paragraph, paragraph 352, dealing with “ pen- 
holder tips, penholders and parts thereof, gold pens, combi- 
nation penholders comprising penholders, pencil, rubber eraser, 
automatic stamp, or other attachments, it may be said that 
under the existing Democratic rate there was in 1919 an out- 
put valued at $1,801,000. The imports in that year amounted 
to only about $7,000 and the exports to $200,354, yet the pend- 
ing bill proposes a substantial advance over the present Demo- 
cratic tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

I may say here that home production under the existing 
rate grew from a value of $642,461 in 1914 to $1,801,000 in 
1919, showing that the industry is making steady progress 
under the existing tariffs, and that, therefore, there can be no 
good reason for so pronounced an increase as is proposed by the 
bill as it came from the other House. 

The imports in 1920 had a value of $12,000 and during the 
first nine months of 1921 of about $8,000, 
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The exports in 1920 had a value of $222,376 aud during the 
first nine months of 1921 a value of $146,248. 

The principal countries to which exports of these articles 

were sent in 1919 were the United Kingdom, Canada, Brazil, 
and Argentina, and in 1920 the United Kingdom, ‘Canada, 
Argentina, and British India. There again, Mr. President, the 
fact that the domestic industry is not only supplying all the 
needs of the American people but is exporting considerable 
amounts in addition, while imports remain so small, is cer- 
tainly an argument against any increase im the duties. J 

Now we come to paragraph 353, which reads as follows: 

Par. 353. Fountain pens, fountain-pen holders, sees pan 
and parts thereof, yalued at not more than $2 per dozen, 72 cents 

ozen ; valued at more than $2 and not more than $6 per genes 
515 50 per lg and in addition thereto, on all of the forego’ ye 

T cent a orem: Prov ided, That the value of cartons and fillers 
Shali be ineludes in the dutiable value. 

The duty on these articles in the existing Underwood-Sim- 
mons Act is 25 per cent ad valorem. It might be well to call 
attention here to the fact that under the existing Democratic 
duty this industry has grown from a total capital of $3,269,809 
in 1914, with an output valued at $6,865,074, to a total value 
of output in 1919 of $15,997,000, showing a healthy and re- 
markable development. 

The imports in 1919 amounted to but $12,169, and during the 
first nine months of 1921 to but $51,482, the proportion of im- 
ports to home production being remarkably small, and certainly 
not large enough to justify the claim that importations are 
threatening the domestic industry. 

Let me call attention to the fact that a considerable volume of 
exportations has occurred in connection with this industry, In 
1919 the exports had a value of $409,517; in 1920 of $518,410; 
and during the first nine months of 1921 of $197,569. Certainly, 
Mr. President, an increase in the duty can not be supported 
when we take these facts into consideration. Š 

I therefore move, in lieu of the amendment recommended by 
the Senate committee, to insert the words “25 per centum ad 
valorem,” that being the existing rate, the rate under which the 
industry is making such satisfactory progress. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The READING CLERK, In the committee amendment, on page 
71, at the beginning of line 19, it is proposed to strike out 72 
cents per dozen and 40 per centum ad valorem” and to insert 
25, so as to read “25 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I also wish to strike out the other part of 
the amendment recommended by the committee. 

The RAIN d CLERK. It is also proposed to strike out after 
the word “ thereof,” in line 15 down to and including the words 
“ad valorem,” on line 18. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, WARREN (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair that I announced earlier to-day, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Repeating the announcement that I made before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. i 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grassl. Observing that he has 
not voted, I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. HARRETD] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], with whom 
I have a pair, has not voted. I transfer that pair with him to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsurH] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS, I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Catprr] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEtiar]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIas] with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE}. ’ 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Ashurst Harrison Robtnson Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hitchcock Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Simmons Williams 
Fletcher La Follette Stanley 
Gerry Norris Swanson 
Harris Underwood 

NAYS—3s8. 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Phipps 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Rawson 
Broussard Johnson McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, Wash. McNary Smoot 
Capper K Nelson —— 
Curtis Ken: Newberry 8 
Dillingham — Norbeck Suth d 
Elkins 2 Oddie 
Ernst Lodge Page 
France McCornrick Pepper 

NOT VOTING—37. 
Borah Glass Nicholson Townsend 
Calder 
C Harrel Wadsworth 
Colt Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
K Poindexter Watson, 

Culberson Pomerene Weller 
Cummins McKellar Reed Willis 
du Pont Moses Shields 
Edge Myers Smith 
Fernald New Stanfield 


So Mr. SHEPPARD’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 

ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may proceed now to the eon- 
| sideration of paragraph 354. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 354: Penknives, 
, pocketknives, clasp knives 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I had an under- 
, Standing on Saturday that those paragraphs relating to cutlery 
| would go over until Wednesday. There was no announcement 
in the Chamber, but the chairman of the committee doubtless 
| Will recall our conversation on the subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that there are 
| so everlastingly many of these requests that I ean not keep 
| them all in mind without putting them down. Certainly if I 

so agreed, it will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We shall be glad to take up paragraphs 

319 and 320 now, if the Senator desires to do so. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President; then we will 
; return to paragraph 319. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
| mittee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 61, line 16, the commit- 

tee proposes to strike out 25 and insert “30,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


' 

i Par. 319. Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof; forgings of fron 
| or steel, or of combined iron and steel, not machined, tooled, or other- 

f 

1 

t 


of the com- 


wise advanced in condition by any process or o tion subsequent to 
the forging process, not specially provided for, 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On line 16, strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof “15,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: “15 per cent ad valorem,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
| of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I will make a brief state- 
ment in connection with the amendment. 

The present rate is 12 per cent ad valorem. The House 
| incorporated in the bill a rate of 25 per cent, and the com- 
| mittee proposes by its amendment to raise that to 30 per 
cent ad valorem. A brief investigation of the facts in con- 


| mection with this item does not appear to justify the com- | 


: mittee rate. 

Two general classes of products are embraced within the 
paragraph, namely, anchors and forgings. The manufacture of 
anchors is a very simple process, and the importations hereto- 
fore have been quite small, The value of the importations for 
consumption for the year 1917 was only $2,611; for 1918 the 
value was $1,616; for 1919, $7,216; for 1920, $3,127; for 1921, 

| $2,036. There were, however, additional importations for vessel 
supplies and for the repair of vessels, the amount of which was 


somewhat in excess of the importations for consumption. No 
exports are recorded as to anchors. 

The provision relating to forgings covers a vast number of 
articles. Some of them are of very common use. The importa- 
tions are quite small, as appears from page 415 of the Summary 
of Tariff Information, whereas the production and exports are 
very great, 

In view of these facts, I do not believe the comparatively 
high rate proposed by the committee is justified. I submit th 
amendment already stated, and ask for a vote on it. ` 
icar TEER; Will the Senator repeat the amendment, 

ease 

Mr. ROBINSON. Where the committee amendment proposés 
to insert 30 I propose an amendment reducing it to 15,“ 
which, I think, is entirely adequate, in view of the fact that the 
rate is only 12 per cent at present, and the production and ex- 
ports upon the whole item are many, many times, both in quan- 
tity and value, the amount of the imports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not recall that any 
evidence was submitted to the committee upon that amend- 
ment. We seem simply to have changed the House rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem on the American valuation to about 
its equivalent on the foreign valuation, I think the 25 per 
cent on the foreign valuation is sufficient, but under present 
conditions I do not think that 12 per cent is sufficient. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, 12 per cent is the present 
rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that, of course, is on the foreign 
valuation, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. . 

Mr. ROBINSON. The rate, even as the committee now pro- 


| pose to reduce it, would still be more than twice the present 


rate. While of course I should prefer the amendment which the 
committee now propose to make to the one that the committee 
reported, I still think that that would leave the rate too high; 
and I shall ask for a vote on my amendment, 15 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask, unless the Senator wishes first 
to make some other motion, that the committee amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator aceept an amendment of 
20 per cent? I propose to strike out “30” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 20.” : 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would leave it out of proportion to 
steel and other articles, and it would require an adjustment 
of others. I think that “25” would leave the relation about 
right to the prices of steel. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to the fact that some of the Senaters think that 20 per cent 
would occasion a dispreportion with reference to the rate as 
applicable to forgings, but an examination of the facts as sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission does not appear to me to 
justify that conclusion. 

I ask leave to put into the Rxcoub the paragraphs on pages 
413 and 414, showing the wses and the character of articles 
that are embraced within forgings, the quantity of production, 
the value of exports, and also the amount and value of imports 
for the various years. I ask that that be printed in the 
RECORD. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
included in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FORGINGS. 
(See Survey C-—5.) 


Description and uses: Forgings are metals which have undergone 
the process of hammering or pressing into special shapes while hot. 
Originally forging was solely a hammering process, but with In 
masses to be treated, pressing has come into use, especially for — 

heavy forgings of 


steel, 
small articles of common use, such as balls, screws, rivet 
nk“ nuts, nails, etc., are by machinery. Many articles of 
intricate patterns are drop-fo i. e, a heated plece of metal is = 
om a lower die placed on the anvil of a drep hammer which, falling 
from a height, carries the upper die and sinapa the plastic metal into 
shape. Such drop forgings are largely u in motor vehicles for 
levers, treadles, connecting rods, and the like. 
The “finishing process consists in annealing or tempering the 
forged material and then machining it. 
ction: Forgings represent a vast variety of articles. Accord- 
ing to the American Metal Market the country's output of 
done in re mills and steel works amounted to 1,295,586- gross tong 


in 1918 and to 534,346 gross tons in 1919. This product involves such 
items as anchors, armor plate, axles, eyebars, gun carriages, etc 
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Imports of ordinary forged iron and steel, I. e., not finished or ad- 


are not large. In 1917 they 


Xmounted to only $37.30. “Later statisties follow : 


amounted to only $37,30 


1920... 
1921 (9 months) 


In addition to these imports other for, 
equipment of vessels, for the United States Government and for diplo- 


gs for the construction and 


matic officers came into the country free of duty. In 1919, 485,777 
pounds, valued at $79,152, were imported for the construction and 
equipment of vessels; 6,583,124 pounds, valued at $754,706, for the 
Goyernment of the United States; and in 1918, 4 383.683 pounds, 
valued at $2,576,831, for diplomatic officers.” 

Exports: Exports since 1917, by calendar years, have been as fol- 
lows: 1918, $27,679,680; 1919, $1,881,814 : 1920, $1,833,925; 1921 
(9 months), $358,299. Some of the important countr receiving this 
exported material are Canada, France, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Italy, Spain, and Mexico, > 

Mr. ROBINSON. I also move to amend by striking out “30” 
and inserting “20.” I shall not ask for a record vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the committee 
amendment to strike out “30 per cent” and to insert “20 per 
cent.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now, the question is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate reject the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to make the sug- 
gestion that by disagreeing to the committee amendment you 
agree to the House rate, and that would leave nothing in con- 
ference by which you can adjust any of these rates if it is 
thought best to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be true no matter what the valua- 
tion was. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That would be true regardless 
of the valuation, and it seems to me.that you are apt to tle your 
hands when you may not want that done, when you begin to 
consider these rates in relation to other rates in the schedules. 
I simply make the suggestion for whatever it is worth. It 
seems to me that by doing this you would be absolutely tying 
up the matter in conference, and it would prevent any readjust- 
ment of rates with other items in the schedule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not agree that it would be tied up in 
conference, even though the figures appear the same, because 
one is based upon the American valuation and the other is based 
upon the foreign valuation. Twenty-five per cent on the Amer- 
ican valuation is considerably higher than 25 per cent on the 
foreign valuation. So the minds of the two Houses have not 
met, although the figures are the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is the correct view of it, of 
course, it throws these figures open to adjustment in conference, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I really think they would be. Of course, 
if we got it as low as either House wanted it, I do not think 
the conferees could go any lower, and if we went as high as 
either fixed it, I do not think we could go any higher, but 
within those limits there would be no question in my mind but 
that the conferees could adjust the rates irrespective of the fact 
that the figures are the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator is sure of that, 
then, of course, the suggestion I have made is of no importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask a 
question. Are we to understand that when this bill goes to con- 
ference all of these rates can be changed by the conferees, no 
matter whether the Senate has acted upon them or not? 

Mr. SMOOT, No. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I gathered that from what the 
chairman of the committee stated, The House rate is based on 
one valuation and the Senate rate on another, and when they 
get in conference the minds of the two Houses have not met on 
them, and the conferees could change the rates, according to his 
statement. If that is the case, we can not know what will come 
out of the conference. It seems to me that should not be the 
situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We can not change that situation. When 
the House says that it will levy a rate upon a certain valuation 

and the Senate says that it will levy a rate upon a different 


valuation the two Houses have not agreed, even though they 
have fixed on the same figures, and there can be no question but 
that the minds of the two Houses must agree on the final result 
of their action. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand we have just re- 
ceded from a committee amendment and left the House language 
in this paragraph as it passed the House. There is nothing in 
that paragraph to indicate that the rate is based upon any differ- 
ent valuation from that which the Senate considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But elsewhere in the bill there is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may be true; but I do not 
see how the conferees can go back and change the rate fixed in 
that paragraph. I am satisfied it would be subject to a point of 
ore $ least in the House, if it went back after they attempted 
to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. That is a parliamentary question, of 
course, which is going to arise. I have my view, and I have 
submiited it to our parliamentary experts upon this side of the 
Chamber, and they agree with me that the minds of the two 
Houses must meet. As long as there is the difference between 
the two Houses, of course there is something in conference be- 
tween the two. Let us suppose, for instance, that the foreign 
price of an article is $1 and the American price of the same 
article is $2. The House says, We will levy a duty of 25 
per cent,” which will be based upon the $2. That is what the 
House has done. The Senate says, “ We will levy a rate of 
25 per cent”; but it will be based upon the $1, which is the 
foreign valuation. It takes an awful stretch of imagination to 
say that the two Houses have agreed upon what the rate of 
duty shall be; and, after all, the thing we are getting at is not 
so much the rate, but what duty will be levied to bring an 
article into the United States. If it is clear that it is $1 in 
Europe, the place of exportation, and $2 here, the minds of the 
two Houses have not met. s 

But we might discuss that from now until doomsday and 
perhaps would not get any further along. Sooner or later we 
shall have to settle it, but we can not settle it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is entirely correct. Any discussion 
of the question now is more or less academic. Nevertheless, 
it has a practical importance. When this bill passes the items 
which will go to conference will be the Senate amendments 
striking out the American valuation and inserting the foreign 
valuation, and no items as to simple rates of duty which the 
see has not amended will be before the conference, in my 
opinion. 

If it is desirable to get provisions in conference as to rates 
of duty, it will be necessary for the Senate to make amendments 
to the House provisions touching the rates of duty. I think 
the Senator from Washington is correct about that, because we 
will first have in conference the question of the American 
valuation and the foreign valuation. One or the other will be 
agreed to. Whichever is agreed to will result in bringing the 
minds of the two Houses together, and there will exist no dif- 
ference between them as to rates of duty concerning which no 
amendments have been made in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For instance, there is no 
amendment made in paragraph 352. If we accept it just as it 
reads, it does seem to me that the conference committee could 
not rewrite those rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator, of course, understands 
that after we have disposed of committee amendments the 
paragraph will be subject to amendments offered from the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I am assuming that it will 
go through just as it reads here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Washington prob- 
ably will be held to be correct, although I believe a further 
discussion of the matter would be academic at this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor, I think the very first thing to be decided in the conference 
before we go one step further is as to whether we will adopt 
the American valuation of the House or the foreign valuation 
of the Senate. If that is decided in favor of the foreign valua- 
tion as fixed by the Senate, then all our rates, so far as we are 
concerned, will have been fixed upon that basis, even though 
the House fixed those rates upon the other valuation. But 
until that question arises we shall not have to cross the bridge, 
and I sincerely hope and really expect that we shall not have 
to cross it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Suppose in the conference the House re- 
cedes and accepts the Senate’s foreign valuation, does the Sen- 
ator believe it will then be entirely competent for the conferees, 
after all the amendments have been made in the Senate, and 
where the Senate committee’s proposals have been reduced, to 
open up that whole question, and either raise or lower the 
duties, irrespective of the action the Senate has taken? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, I can not say what the conten- 
tion of the House will be, but if it accepts the foreign valua- 
tion, then our rates are all fixed upon that. I concede that 
the House may say, “ Yes; while we fixed those rates at that 
time you have made those rates much less by adopting that 
valuation”; but when they agree to that they agree to those 
rates upon that valuation. At least, I hope they will take that 
view, and I think we will get over that difficulty. 

Mr, ROBINSON. But that is a change which will be accom- 
plished by modifying other language than the language imme- 
diately imposing the rates. Where a bill passes the House of 
Representatives, and the Senate does not modify a paragraph, 
by the unanimous decision of both Houses it is not subject to 
change in conference. But so far as I am concerned, I do not 
care to discuss it further. If anyone else desires to, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 320, page 61, line 18, 
to strike out “plates” and insert the word “plates” with a 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in line 20, to strike out “80” and 
insert in lieu thereof “45,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


ned, all the foregoing not specially provided for, 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate for 
only a few minutes on this matter, although it seems to be a 
matter of considerable importance. 

- These electric storage batteries and parts are very extensively 
used in this country now as the result largely of the introduc- 
tion of the automobile. I read from the Tariff Commission 
Summary > 


is formed on 3 — . 
since, by passing a current througte tha batte; s 
tion, the plates are restored to their state, 
capable of delivering a current. 

The automobile industry is a large user of storage batteries. 
The manufacture of plates and connections for storage batteries has 
become a very important outlet for lead. 

Outside of the acid, lead is almost the only material in these 
batteries. 

In 1919 the production of storage batteries was valued at 
$56,000,000, in round figures, and of parts for storage batteries 
at $3,000,000, about $60,000,000 in all. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1914 were $10,000,000 and $2,000,000, so that during 
the period from 1914 up to the present time this industry has 
multiplied five times under the present rate of duty. 

As to imports, the Tariff Commission report says there are 
none recorded. On the other hand, the exports of these bat- 
teries for recent calendar years were, in round numbers: 


are again 


1918 ae 83. 000, 000 
21. ũ⁊—ààœ U ⁴—m —ñ— 6, , 000 
1920. — — —— — 6, 333, 000 


In the nine months of 1921, $3,267,000. These exports were 
chiefly to Great Britain, Argentina, Australia, and Cuba, 

That is the situation with reference to this product, upon 
which the committee proposes to put a duty of 25 per cent. 
I am unable, myself, to understand upon what principle that 
duty is proposed, and I will ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he will enlighten the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will give the Senator the 
principle on which the duty is imposed. It will be noticed that 
in the lead schedule we have levied a duty of 23 cents a pound 
on lead. Lead sells for a little over 4 cents a pound. There- 
fore, our duty upon the lead is about 50 per cent. These bat- 
teries are almost wholly composed of lead, perhaps 90 per cent 
of their content being lead. No matter what we put in as a 
rate on lead, we ought to have a duty upon the battery that 
would be as high as the duty upon the lead of which it is 
composed, otherwise they could import the lead in the shape of 
a battery and get it in cheaper than the lead itself. 

I think we have the rate too high, and I am going to ask that 
it may be reduced from 45 to 40 per cent, as I think that is 
adequate, as I have looked over the figures. In some of these 
instances, the pressure being pretty hard at the time to hold 
the House rates, they were converted into about an equivalent 
on the foreign valuation, and that is what was done in this 
case. But I think we can reduce this rate 5 per cent, and in 
that way we shall get about the proper relation between the two. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator if he does not think 
his calculation is a little faulty. I understand him to say 
that lead is worth about 4} cents a pound. 


Mr. McCUMBER. A little over 4 cents. 

i eee And he has put a duty of 23 cents a pound | 

Mr. McCUMBER. Two and one-eighth cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know how many pounds 
of lead there are in one of these storage batteries? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; but I understand about four-fifths of 
the cost of it is in the lead. I think very much more than four- 
fifths of it is lead. It is nearly all lead. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I would not suppose that the lead in it 
amounted to very many pounds. It is not solid lead. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The cells and metallic parts are of lead, 
There is nothing but lead in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is the top part and the bottom part, 
and then there are the little pillars connecting the two. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that is the box containing the bat- 
tery, and we are giving practically only an ad valorem rate, 
not on the weight of ìt. The whole of the battery itself, the 
battery proper, is composed of lead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But let us work it out. I had occasion to 
buy one of these ordinary batteries the other day. It is not 
more than a square foot in size. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if the Senator should take a big 
electric battery, he would find it very much heavier. It would 
take several men to lift such a battery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the small size, such as we 
use in automobiles. It certainly would not weigh more than 20 
pounds, but let us assume that it weighs 25 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think in a small car it would weigh at 
least 50 pounds, but that does not make any difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; assume that it weighs 50 pounds. 
The lead in it at 23 cents a pound would be $2.25. The little 
batteries I speak about sell in the city of Washington for 
thirty-odd dollars. The Senator is proposing to put 45 per cent 
upon that thirty-odd dollars as a compensatory duty for 50 
pounds of lead worth only $2. I think there is wherein the 
position of the Senator is wrong. I understand the Senator 
Says this is put on as a compensatory duty, and there is no 
other justification for it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not say there is no other justifica- 
tion; but I am speaking now of the compensatory part. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Assuming that there are 50 pounds of lead 
in it, and I do not think there is half of that in the smaller ones 
that are selling for thirty-odd dollars, there we have a total 
value of $2.25. Now, because of the 23 cents a pound on that 50 
pounds of lead, the Senator proposes 45 per cent on a battery 
that sells for $30. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know what they may sell for. I 
think a little one like that would be much less; but they may 
sell, as we know, for 10,000 per cent more than they ought to 
sell for. I can not say how that would be. I am endeavoring 
to get an ad valorem rate that will just about equal the lead 
content upon the value basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator’s ad valorem rate here ap- 
plies to the commercial value of the battery. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, there is a great deal of work: 
to make one of them, independent of the lead content, but I am 
taking the lead into consideration, the labor into consideration, 
and the difference in the cost of manufacture into consideration. 
Taking all of the elements that make up the difference between 
the cost at home and abroad, which, first, is the lead; second, 
the labor; and, third, other matters that enter into it, like 
transportation, altogether I think they should have about 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are none of these things that are im- 
ported into this country except possibly some lead. The Sena- 
tor proposes to give a duty on lead upon the theory that there 
is some imported into this country. My understanding is there 
is no justification shown for 45 per cent, except for the purpose 
of compensating for the duty of 2} cents a pound on the lead. 
Two and one-fourth cents a pound on 50 pounds of lead would 
be a little over $1, and 45 per cent upon the price of one of these 
instruments would be $10 or $15. Of course, I know nothing 
about the factory price. I am only speaking about the retail 
price. I was trying to find a place where I could buy one of 
these batteries the other day cheaply. I found a place where 
they said they would sell me one of these little Ford batteries 
for $22, but for a 7-passenger car they were about $30, and at 
some other places they were between $35 and $40. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think this statement will explain it. 
While, of course, we include electric storage batteries on the 
assumption that there may be conditions in which the entire 
battery would be imported, as a matter of fact the batteries 
complete are not imported at all on account of the breakable 
character of the glass, plates, and so forth, but they come in 
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entirely in the plates and parts Which are put together here. 
Those are exclusively lead and it is almost like selling lead in 
a certain form in another way. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure if the Senator would inves- 
tigate this from the standpoint of the compensatory duty he 
would find the duty he proposes is too high. However, I do 
not care to prolong the discussion further. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. In the tariff hearings there appears a 
statement which I wish to read. It is as follows: 

5. Lead and lead oxide constitute over 98 per cent of a sto bat- 
tery plate. Pig lead for the 14 consecutive years prior to the World 
War averaged S17 cents pound in Europe, while for the same 
period the United States ce averaged 4.54 cents per pound, or 43 Spee 
cent higher in the United States than in Europe. Lead oxide, havin 
a greater labor content, runs at least 48 per cent higher in the Uni 
States than in Europe. 

That is why 45 per cent was asked, but I think we can safely 
reduce it to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator could safely reduce it 
much more than that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I doubt it. I think the lead could come 
in that form under a less rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will notice that 
not only the Payne-Aldrich duty but the existing duty was 
imposed according to the component material of chief value, 
and, therefore, it always was on the basis of the lead, whether 
imported in parts or whether it was imported as a battery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator any information as to what 
is the value of the lead parts that might be imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Ninety-eight per cent of all the batteries 
would be imported in the shape of lead at 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean lead manufactured? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the form of batteries. They are of lead 
parts. Then the lead oxide is used in the battery, too, and of 
course we increase the lead oxide rate on account of the in- 
crease in the rate on the lead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator furnish any information at 
all outside of his statement that there are any imports of this 
manipulated lead made in the form of these batteries? It is 
Stated, I understand, that there are no imports of record. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not kept the statistics. They could 
not keep them because the articles came in according to the 
component material of chief value. There are no statistics kept. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by reducing the rate to 15 per cent. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 20, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from North Carolina proposes to amend 
by striking out the numerals 45 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the numerals 15.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the committee amendment 
proposing to strike out “45” and insert 40.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment has been 
agreed to on May 26, page 62, line 1, railway fishplates 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was paragraph 321 disposed of? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; it was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was going to ask that we 
return to page 33 and take up magnesite, as the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] is here now. It was passed 
over until he might be present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Assuming that consent is granted to 
take up that paragraph as asked by the Senator from North 
Dakota, I am going to move to strike out the rates proposed 
by the committee in section 204a and to insert in place of them 
the rates fixed by the House and carried in the House bill on 
these substances, although they are carried in a different para- 
graph. I submit the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 33, paragraph 204a, line t, the 
Senator from Washington proposes to strike out “ five-six- 
teenths” and insert in lieu thereof “ one-half.” 

Mx. POINDEXTER. That is on crude magnesite. It amounts 


to a rate, if the amendment I propose is adopted, of $10 per 


short ton on crude magnesite in the place of a rate of $6.25 per 
short ton as proposed by the committee amendment. 

My amendment corresponds with the rate fixed in the House 
bill. It also corresponds with the rate that was at one time 
favorably reported by the Senate Finance Committee in a 
special bill covering crude and dead-burned magnesite. 

My purpose in proposing the amendment is to obtain, if pos- 
sible, by the favorable action of the Senate, a sufficient rate 


upon crude magnesite and also upon dead-burned magnesite, 
as I shall propose by an amendment to follow this one, to pro- 
tect the industry. 

The rates provided by the Senate committee are not sufficient 
to afford protection to the industry. Prior to the entry of the 
United States into the European war, practically all the magne- 
site consumed in this country, with such exceptions as scarcely 
to be worth noticing, was imported from foreign countries— 
most of it from Austria, some of it from Greece, a little of it 
from Canada, and a still smaller quantity from South America. 
During the war great deposits of magnesite were discovered in 
this country, principally in the State of Washington. They 
were developed very successfully, and the entire American trade 
was supplied from domestic sources during the war because 
foreign importations were automatically cut off by the condi- 
tions of the war. 

Magnesite is an earthy deposit, something like limestone. In 
fact, the great deposits in the State of Washington at one time 
were supposed to be marble; they looked like marble and were 
mined for marble. An attempt was made to use them for the 
purposes for which marble is used; but when the exigencies of 
the war cut off our supply of magnesite, inquiries were made 
of the Geological Survey as to possible sources of supply in the 
United States, and reports were found referring to the magne- 
site in the State of Washington. Upon examination it was dis- 
covered that this substance was not marble at all, but was a 
very high grade of magnesite and that it existed in very large 
quantities. It is estimated that there is in sight sufficient mag- 
nesite in those deposits, which constitute mountains of mag- 
nesite, to supply the trade of this country for 50 years at the 
present rate of consumption. 

This substance is used for various purposes, but the chief 
purpose for which the form in which I am interested and to 
which the amendment which I propose to offer refers, is used 
in making a specially high grade fire brick, with very high 
refractory qualities, a great quantity of which is used in the 
lining of smelters, electric furnaces, iron furnaces, and copper 
smelters because of its powers of resistance to heat. The prin- 
cipal market for magnesite for that purpose is in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh, the center of the great steel industry of the 
country. Some 40 per cent of the consumption is in that dis- 
trict; 20 per cent is in the territory west of Chicago; 20 per 
cent is on the Atlantic coast; and the remainder in the inter- 
vening territory. 

In order to compete upon equal terms with the Austrian mag- 
nesite it is necessary for us to get into the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket; and if we get a rate of three-fourths of a cent a pound, 
which my amendment proposes, it will enable us to get into 
the Pittsburgh market upon equal terms with the importers 
of magnesite from Austria, those importers really being the 
great steel industry itself, which has promoted a company 
which mines magnesite in Austria and gets the benefit of labor 
at 60 cents a day in gold as compared with wages of $4.50 a 
day in gold, which are the ruling wages in the mines of the 
West, 

If this industry is to be allowed to exist it is necessary to 
have an adequate tariff duty to put it upon equal competing 
conditions with the foreign article in the principal markets 
of the country. Such a duty not only will sustain and build 
up that industry, giving eniployment to thousands of men— 
and now it is closed down like a dead city—but it will give 
to this country all the incidental benefits that are appurtenant 
to every great industry, although not immediately connected 
with it. 

All of the supplies that are necessary to carry on this work 
will find a market there if this industry can live. Consequently, 
it will benefit the people who furnish those supplies and the 
laborers who are engaged in producing them. If this industry 
is allowed to live by giving it an adequate tariff rate, there 
will be a market in the operation of these mines and of the 
machinery connected with them for large quantities of coal. 
That will increase the business of coal miners; that will make 
wages for the people who are employed in the coal mines in 
distant States, who may not know that they are affected in any 
way by or derive benefit from this industry, but nevertheless 
they do. Electrical supplies and electrical machinery will have 
to be used: men will have to be employed to manufacture them; 
and they will get the benefit of this industry if it is a living 
industry and a going concern, instead of one, as it was before 
the war discovered it and gave it an opportunity to get upon its 
feet, and converted it from a condition of quiet and inactivity 
into a condition where hundreds and thousands of men are 
employed at good wages. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator from Washington the 
statistics of production for the year 19217 

Mr, POINDEXTER. There was no production at all in the 
year 1921 so far as Washington is concerned, and, so far as 
dead-burned magnesite is concerned, the production is still 
closed down. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The paragraph also refers to crude mag- 
nesite, does it not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it covers crude magnesite. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has production ceased now? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Production has entirely ceased in all 
of the mines of Washington. There is a small quantity of 
crude magnesite produced in California, which is converted 
into calcined magnesite and used for plastic purposes, so called, 
in building. That is another use to which a certain form of 
magnesite is put. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice the figures for 1920 do not indi- 
cate a bad condition. The production for that year was 275,000 
tons and the imports were 37,000, which would indicate that 
the American supply was practically covering the market. I 
have not the figures for 1921; and I wondered whether or not 
the Senator himself might have them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have the figures here. They are as 
follows: 


Imports of crude magnesite are from Canada, Austria-Hun, 
Greece, Mexico, and Venezuela. Prior to the war they were fair 
constant at about 16,000 tons 8 but in — they reached a 
maximum of 89,646 tons, valued at $74 57 rts of calcined mag- 
nesite prior to the war reached a 3 of 172,661 tons, valued at 


155 731,443. They decreased to only 4,724 tons in 1917. Statistics since 


917 are as follows: 


NBG PERR 
BRB 8882 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
attributing the 37,000 to 1920, whereas they should have been 
attributed to the nine months of 1921. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; to nine months in 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the production in this country 
during the period when we had 37,000 tons of imports? 


I think perhaps I made a mistake in 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that I can give the pro- 
duction. It was very small. There was no production at all 
of dead-burned magnesite, which is used for fire brick in the 
steel industry, That business was closed down; it existed no- 
where in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was not due to the imports, was it? 
The closing down was due to the general depression that 
afflicted the whole country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was due to some extent, of course, to 
the general depression of the steel industry, which curtailed 
the consumption of dead-burned magnesite; but the industry 
was closed down because of the impossibility of competing with 
the Austrian product. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, That would hardly have closed down 
mines turning out, 275,000 tons in 1920 when the imports in 
1921 were only 37,000 tons. Certainly that volume of importa- 
tions would not have closed down an industry of that great 
extent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It did close it down, and it is closed 
down now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That must have been due to depression; 
it could not have been due to the imports. 

Mr. ROBINSON Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me for a question? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, What is the value per pound approximately 
of crude magnesite? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The cost of it at the mine in Washing- 
ton is $20 per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Twenty dollars a ton? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; $20 a ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That is about a cent a pound, then? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is on a basis of 2,000 pounds to the 
ton; that is, the dead-burned magnesite, which requires about 3 
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tons of the crude material. All of the ore is not magnesite; it 
has to be sorted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What would be the approximate ad valo- 
rem equivalent of five-eighths cent a pound on crude magnesite? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The ad valorem equivalent, if you take 
the import value at the place of import, is about 60 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I figure it, five-sixteenths of a cent a 
pound on the crude magnesite would be about $7 a ton? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will ask the Senator from Washington if 
he has any figures as to exports? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no figures as to exports, because 
there are practically no exports from this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the amendment raising the duty to 
five-eighths of a cent a pound, the Senator from Washington 
States that the ad valorem equivalent is about 60 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My information is that a duty of five- 
sixteenths of a cent a pound on the crude would amount to 
about $7 per ton, and a duty of four-tenths of a cent a pound on 
the dead burned magnesite would amount to about $8.96 per 
ton on the dead burned grade. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would amount to about $6.25 on the 
crude and $8 on the dead burned on the short ton. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There has heretofore been no duty on raw 
magnesite. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it has been on the free list. The 
only way that this industry ever was enabled to start was on 
account of the war cutting off foreign importations, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was just going to call atten- 
tion to the table on page 1077 of the hearings, on magnesite, 
Exhibit E, purporting to come from The Mineral Resources 
of the United States.” It confirms what my colleague said; 
it gives the domestic production and the imports up to 1920, 
and then there is what appears to be a note, which says: 


1921: During the first six months of 1921 the mines in the United 
States have been e idle, while the imports from Austria are 
about 7,000 to 9 tons per month, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the only pressure that I 
know of against the rates that we are asking for, which I be- 
lieve to be fairly adequate rates, comes from the consumers 
of magnesite brick, as was to be expected. They are the steel 
industry, and you can imagine the power that they have. The 
best information we have is that the rate that is proposed in 
my amendment—which, I repeat, is the House rate, and I 
should also like to emphasize that it is the same rate that was 
once favorably reported by the Finance Committee of the Senate 
in a special bill about a year ago, and then recalled—will have 
the effect, even if the entire tariff is added to the cost of the 
magnesite brick used in the steel industry, of increasing the 
cost 33 cents on a ton of steel. That is the only result of it; 
but, as a matter of fact, everybody knows that the entire 
amount of the tariff is not added to the cost of the product. 
There is no doubt that it does increase the cost in many in- 
stances, perhaps in most instances, but it is very seldom, if ever, 
that the entire tariff rate is added to the cost. 

It could not be the case here, because there is competition. 
If this industry is developed and allowed to have an oppor- 
tunity to stand on its feet and improve its methods of pro- 
duction, the cost of production possibly could be decreased; 
and in time to come, under the machinery provided in this 
bill, if it should be found after they have had an opportunity 
to establish themselves that the rate should be reduced there 
would not be any objection to reducing it. What they are 
asking for now is an opportunity to live, an opportunity to carry 
on this industry long enough to introduce the most improved 
methods by which they can produce this material and put it 
on the market. 

There is one other benefit to the country in which everybody 
is interested that will come from preserving this industry that 
I have not mentioned, and that is the business it will give to 
the railroads of the country. It will take the business away 
from foreign ships plying between the port which is very near 
to the Austrian mines and the United States and give it to 
our railroads, which carry it from the western mines to 
Chicago and Pittsburgh and the other markets, the freight 
amounting to some $3,000,000 a year. It will help to sustain + 
these great transportation systems, and go toward making it 
possible to reduce freight rates in general. 

My theory of a protective tariff—and I do not want to dis- 
cuss it in general—is that in order to justify it at all it must 
be of uniform application. You can not justify a protective 
tariff as a special favor to one industry. 

The only way in which it can be justified at all is as a public 
benefit. The only way in which it can be a public benefit is 
to give everybody, regardless of his stature, the size of his 
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business, or his political or personal influence, the benefit of 
this principle; and that is all that we are 

I am not captious with the committee. The committee has 
allowed some protection. It has allowed rates that may be 
considered substantial; but the statistics to which I will call 
attention in detail very briefly show that the rate allowed by 
the committee will be of no benefit at all, because it will not 
enable the American product to get into the chief American 
market. Unless you make the rate high enough to put it at 
least upon equal competitive conditions with the foreign im- 
portations, you might as well not have a rate at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, the Senator states that 
the American market is in the neighborhood of Pi 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the principal American market. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Then let me ask the Senator where this 

75,000 tons went in 1920. Did that go from the Senator’s 
State to Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What 275,000 tons does the Senator 
refer to? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The production in the United States in 
1920 was 275,000 tons. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In 1920 the foreign mines had not come 
into full operation again; and, as I stated before, the figures 
which the Senator has there relate very largely to calcined 
magnesite, used for building purposes, for which the principal 
market is in Chicago. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the production of the mag- 
nesite under consideration in 19207 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In 1920 there was an increase of 
275,000 tons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my colleague will 
find on page 1078 of the hearings that the total domestic pro- 
duction of crude magnesite in 1920 was 303,767 tons, of which 
the Northwest Magnesite Co., which is in our State, produced 
141,817 tons. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I am asking is, where did that go? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It went all over the country, and a part 
of it went to Pittsburgh, because, as I stated a while ago, the 
foreign industry was not reestablished at that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Soe that there will be no increase in the 
transportation of magnesite over what it has been, because at 
that time the imports amounted to only 20,000 or 30,000 tons, 
and the production was approximately ten times as large. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We would be perfectly satisfied, and the 
country would be very greatly benefited, even though there 
should be no increase, if we could go back to the conditions that 
existed during the war and immediately following the war. 
Then we had the American industry; but there will be an in- 
crease, of course, with the increase of industry in general. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Our mine is closed now. This 
mine that produced 140,000 tons in 1920 is now absolutely closed. 

Mr. POLSDEXTER. Absolutely closed. I wish the Senator 
from Nebraska would go there and see the dead village that 
grew up around this industry, around the mills, and around the 
mines, closed down, with nobody there but caretakers, and, of 
course, producing nothing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the copper mines have been 
closed, too, for nearly a year, but that was not on account of 
the tariff. These productive enterprises have been closed on ae- 
count of the depression, which is not only national but is world- 
wide, and they certainly could not have been closed by reason 
of the introduction of 20,000 or 30,000 tons from abroad; and 
that was all that was imported. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was a great deal more than that 
imported in 1921. We have not the figures for the closing 
months of 1921. The amount imported is constantly increasing, 
and all that is consumed will be imported, because the domestic 
product can not compete with it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The statement I read a moment 
ago shows that from Austria we imported in 1921 from seven 
to nine thousand tons a month, which would be over 100,000 
tons a year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was in 1921? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The figures given for the first nine 
months are 37,000 tons from every place. Of course, that could 
not have destroyed an industry that was producing two or 
three hundred thousand tons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what figures the 
Senator has. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have the Tariff Commission figures. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I read here from what purports 
to come from “The Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1921, Part II,“ and it has the following note: 


1921: During the first six months of 1921 the mines in the United 


States have been practically i the importa from Austria are 
about 7,000 to 9, tons go Aig š 8 m 

Which would be at the rate of over 100,000 tons a year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Those figures do not correspond with the 
figures given by the Senator's colleague, nor with the figures 
er pan the Tariff Information Summary. I suppose these are 
offic 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think there is no dis- 
crepancy between those figures. The figures that I gave I read 
from the Summary of Tariff Information for 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘Those were the figures that I gave. The 
fact remains that the steel industry is going on consuming large 
quantities of magnesite, that the American mines are closed 
down, producing nothing at all, and that the concerns engaged 
in the steel industry are obtaining their entire supply from 
abroad. The exact quantities that they are obtaining at the 
present time, except for the figures given by my colleague, are 
not obtainable, because it is difficult to get these statistics strictly 
up to date. The figures for the first nine months of 1921 are the 
latest figures that are given in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion; but when you have personal knowledge of the actual situa- 
tion, the exact figures and quantities become immaterial, when 
all that is consumed is being imported. The only mines that are 
in operation in this country, and those only to a very limited 
extent, are the mines in California that are producing calcined 
magnesite to be used in building, which is here also asking for an 
adequate tariff rate for its protection. 

We have been partly through the iron and steel schedules in 
this bill. I have not had an opportunity to examine them. I 
have heard them debated here on the floor. I heard them chal- 
lenged as being high. They are high. I do not know whether 
they are too high or not; but I notice that the Finance Commit- 
tee in its report has very generally increased the rates in the 
iron and steel schedule over those provided in the House. They 
receded from some of these amendments and went back to the 
House rate, but in few if any cases did they reduce the House 
rate. 

That industry, which is getting the benefit of an adequate 
protection—an unquestionably adequate rate, said in many in- 
stances to be more than adequate—is the only industry that is 
seriously objecting to an adequate rate of duty upon magnesite, 
the so-called raw material which they, consume in their indus- 
try, notwithstanding the fact that the steel industry has at- 
tained its present proportions and its great size by reason of 
the enjoyment of a protective tariff. 

The pre-war price of magnesite on the Atlantic seaboard was 
from $15 to $17, and around $20 at Pittsburgh. The Austrian 
magnesite producers admitted before the Finance Committee 
and before the Tariff Commission that their pre-war cost was 
only $12 f. o. b. 

I have reports here from a German industrial expert, who 
is quoted as saying that magnesite, dead burned, sold in Ger- 
many at $8 a ton. Ours cost $20 a ton, paying the wages we 
do, on board the cars at the mines; and we have to pay the 
freight rates in order to get into the market. 

Pre-war ocean freight to the Atlantic seaboard was $2 per 
short ton, a total of $14 on the Atlantic seaboard for the Aus- 
trian magnesite delivered there. Representatives of the Aus- 
tro-American Magnesite Co. have made the statement that 
prior to the war their cost at the mine was $8. 

The above figures show a profit on even a $15 selling price 
at the Atlantic seaboard. There is no doubt that Austrian 
magnesite can be produced at the present time at the same cost, 
or even lower than the pre-war cost. 

So far as we know, the Austrian producers have not fur- 
nished the Finance Committee with any statements of costs, 
either pre-war or post-war. 

Domestic costs have been furnished to the utmost detail. 
The books of the company have been exhibited to the Finance 
Committee, showing the en operation from the beginning 
to the end, exactly the co tuent elements of the cost of the 
production. 

The German to whom I referred was Dr. Kurd Endel, ceramic 
engineer, Technical University, Berlin, who stated thut dead- 
burned magnesite was selling in Germany in March of 1920 
at 1,600 paper marks, which at that time equaled $8 per long 
ton of 2,240 pounds, now equivalent to about $6 at price of 
German marks. The Austrian magnesite at the same time was 

in this country at $20 to $24 on the Atlantic seaboard. 

It will be readily seen where the profit was. It is selling in 
Germany at $8, is brought across with a freight charge of $2 

per ton, and is sold on the Atlantic seaboard at $20 to $24. 
The fact of the case is, however, that this Austrian company, 
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I am tnformed, is very largely promoted by those who are 
interested in the steel industry in this country; consequently 
whatever prices they charge go to themselves. It is a matter 
of indifference what figures are given out. 

With a $15 per ton duty, if the cost were raised to the con- 
sumer that much it would amount to $0.0875 (31 cents) per ton 
of steel. With steel selling at $40 per ton the duty would mean 
nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the selling price. 

The average consumption of brick magnesite lining in an open- 
hearth steel furnace is about 5 pounds of dead-burned mag- 
nesite per ton of steel, so a $15 tariff per ton equals $0.0075, 
and multiplied by 5 equals 31 cents per ton of steel. 

The Austrian production is practically a monopoly. The 
prices now being obtained by foreign producers are nearly 
double pre-war prices in many instances, although, as I said 
a moment ago, the cost of production is about the same. 

A gold United States dollar is worth more in Austria to-day 
than it ever was, and Austrian costs are no more to-day than 
pre-war, and it is reported they are less. 

The foreign selling price is kept only below the point at which 
domestic material could be delivered. It will cost the con- 
sumers but a small proportion of the duty if a sufficient rate is 
provided to allow the domestic industry to be rehabilitated. 

The imported material is sold on the long-ton basis, or 2,240 
pounds, and our figures on costs of production and delivery at 
consuming points are on the basis of the short net ton of 2,000 
pounds; therefore, we are at a still*further disadvantage of 
10 per cent as against the foreign producers, as their selling 
price at Atlantic seaboard of $15 is for 2,240 pounds, and would 
make a further difference in their favor of $1.50 per ton. 

These figures are important, because they relate to a long ton 
in Austria, while our figures relate to a short ton, which is the 
custom of the trade in this country. 

Prof. Bailey Willis, dean, geological 8 Stanford 
University, California, spent three months in examination of 
mines of Stevens County, Wash., in 1920, and reported 8,000,000 
tons of commercial magnesite in sight, which would be sufficient 
for 25 years for total consumption. 

There is a great deal more of it there than Professor Willis 
examined. Much of it has been discovered since. Under a $15 
tariff we could not expect to furnish over one-half of the con- 
sumption, hence resources now developed would last 50 years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not true that about half of that 
8,000,000 tons, as estimated, is unfit for commercial use? I have 
some information to that effect. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One-fourth of it is not fit for com- 
mercial use, and consequently has to be sorted out. Three- 
fourths of it is high-grade crude magnesite, and it takes 2.2 
tons of the crude magnesite to make 1 ton of the dead-burned 
magnesite, out of which the brick for the lining of the furnaces 
is made, 

As to the cost of production in this country, I want to give 
some figures to justify the rate we are asking, calling attention, 
in passing, to the claim that is made by those who have made 
the most careful study of this matter, that even with the 
$15 a ton rate we can only expect to get about one-half of the 
market; that is, we will be upon competitive terms at Pitts- 
burgh with the foreign producers, and at a slight disadvantage 
there; and all along the Atlantic seaboard east of Pittsburgh 
they will have a very marked advantage over the domestic pro- 
ducers, on account of the latter's location in the extreme west- 
ern part of the country, so that there is very far from being a 
monopoly established. It is demonstrated very clearly that it 
would be impossible, even with the rate we are asking, to com- 
pletely occupy the American market. 

The mine having the lowest cost of production in the United 
States is the Northwest Magnesite property. A sworn statement 
of cost shows $21.09 per ton, dead burned, f. o. b. cars Chewelah, 
Wash., for 1920, since which time all magnesite mines have been 
closed. It is believed this company can produce now at $20 
f. o. b. Chewelah. 

It takes about 2.2 tons of sorted crude to make 1 ton dead 
burned. Of the crude mined abott 25 per cent is eliminated 
as waste. The actual cost of mining 1 ton of crude sorted 
material is $1.13, so the actual mining of 1 ton of ground 
broken, before sorting out the waste, would be 85 cents per ton. 

There was some question raised by one of the members of 
the committee as to the high cost of mining the domestic 
product, as claimed by the domestic producer, but that was 
due to a confusion of the finished dead-burned product with 
the original native rock they dig out. When you examine the 
cost of that, it seems to me they have reduced it to a very low 
figure—85 cents a ton for the crude material as they find it and 
$1.18 a ton for the product as it is sorted before it is combined 
in order to make 1 ton of dead burned. 


I want to give the items which go to make up this cost. The 
total cost of producing 1 ton of dead-burned is as follows: 
SORTED AND CRUSHED, 
CRUDÐ. 
ME crushing, electric power, superintendence, development, 
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DBAD-BURNED. 
Sg crushing, electric power, superintendence, development, 14 
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They have discounted that and estimated the cost at $20 a 
ton. 

Of the total cost in 1920 of $21.09 per ton dead-burned f. o. b. Chewe- 

— there was g direct labor cost of $3.57 on crude and 88. 70 on dead- 

urned, making a total of $12.83 per ton, or about 60 per cent for labor. 

I have spoken somewhat of the location of the market. It is 
estimated that 20 per cent of the material is sold in Chicago and 
west of Chicago; in the Pittsburgh territory, 60 per cent; and 
east of Pittsburgh, 20 per cent. The cost of delivering the Aus- 
trian magnesite and the domestic magnesite at Pittsburgh are 
indicated by the following: The selling price at the seaboard of 
the Austrian magnesite is $15 a ton. The freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh is $4.80 a ton, making $19.80 a ton the selling price, which 
means, mind you, a 100 per cent profit, probably, on the Austrian 
magnesite. We have not been able to get the cost of mining a 
ton of magnesite in Austria, but I have cited the report of an 
industrial engineer in that country to the effect that it was 
actually sold in Germany at $8 a ton. But, allowing them $15 a 
ton—pre-war price—at the seaboard in this country and $4.80 
freight from the seaboard to Pittsburgh, they deliver it at Pitts- 
burgh at $19.80, whereas it costs $38.40 to deliver a ton of dead- 
burned magnesite from Chewelah, Wash., which represents the 
production cost and freight added. So the difference between 
the cost in Pittsburgh of Austrian magnesite and of American 
magnesite, according to those figures, is $18.60. We are asking 
a tariff of only $15, hoping for some reduction in the freight 
rate and some possibility of cutting down the cost of production, 
so that it might be possible for us to compete upon equal terms 
at Pittsburgh, where 60 per cent of the market exists. 

In Chicago, where 20 per cent of the market is found, the 
pre-war selling price at the seaboard was $15 on Austrian mag- 
nesite; freight from seaboard to Chicago via New Orleans, 
$7.20; making $22.20 for Austrian magnesite delivered in Chi- 
cago. The domestic magnesite cost on board the cars at Che- 
welah was $20; railroad freight to Chicago, $16.50; making 
$36.50; and the difference between the cost of domestic and 
Austrian magnesite delivered in Chicago was $14.80. I believe 
these figures to be the best figures which can be obtained, and 
they have been scrutinized with the utmost care by both those 
who were friendly and those who were unfriendly to the rate 
we were asking. According to these figures, at the rate we are 
asking, Austrian magnesite would simply have a disadvantage 
of 70 cents a ton in Chicago, while it would have an advantage 
of $3.60 in Pittsburgh. 

Using foreign selling price—pre-war—as against our cost 
price to deliver at Pittsburgh, even on a $15 per ton tariff, be- 
fore we can reach that market the railroad freight or other 
costs must be reduced $3.60 per ton. 

In compiling these figures the short tons of dead-burned mag- 
nesite have been reduced to short tons of crude in order to 
show the consumption of crude ore. 

These figures show that before the late war the average an- 
nual consumption of dead burned was an equivalent of 300,000 
saor tons of crude, of which the domestic production was 
10,000. 

In 1920 the consumption of dead burned and calcined equaled 
the equivalent of 366,877 short tons, of which 303,767 short tons, 
or 80.3 per cent, were domestic production. 8 

Since the end of 1920 the Washington mines have been 
entirely closed down. There has been no domestic production 
there at all. I have here, though it is not necessary to read 
it, a detailed statement of the wages paid to skilled and un- 
skilled workmen in Austria, given by the week in crowns. I 
am not going to put all the figures in the Recorp, but metal 
workers, skilled workmen received 20,000 to 30,000 crowns 
per week, and unskilled workmen 8,000 to 13,000 crowns per 
week. Estimating a miner’s pay at 20,000 crowns per week, 
the people engaged in the mining of magnesite for a 6-day week 
would receive in wages the equivalent of 50 cents a day in 
gold, which I believe is what they are getting now for pro- 
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dueing magnesite in that country. There are no wages in the 
magnesite mining of Washington, because the mines are closed 
down, but as nearly as can be ascertained by comparison with 
similar industries in the West, the wages paid to miners are 
$4.50 to $5 here as compared with 50 to 60 cents a day paid by 
the Austrian producers. 

I am not going to read the schedule to show the rates that are 
given the steel industry, which, as I said, have nearly all been 
increased, they being the only ones who are objecting to the 
rates we ask here, which would make an increase admittedly of 
only 3} cents in the production of a ton-of steel selling at 
about $40 a ton, even though the entire tariff rate were added 
to the cost, which we all know would not be the case. 

The rates were fixed by the House after a long and careful 
investigation by the Ways and Means Committee as to what 
they believed would comply with the principles upon which 
the Republicans base a protective tariff, namely, to bring about 
fair competitive conditions, or, as is sometimes stated, to cover 


the difference in the cost of production in the United States and 


abroad, 

After that sort of examination by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee they fixed a rate upon dead-burned magnesite at three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. That is all we are asking. Not 
only have the Ways and Means Committee of the House ex- 
amined this matter once but they have examined it twice. 
They reported out something like two years ago a special bill 
for this industry indicating a desire that they had—an honor- 
able and legitimate and earnest desire on their part—to pre- 
serve in this country a great industry that had sprung up 
through the exigencies of the war. That-bill came to the Sen- 
ate and went to the Finance Committee. It was examined by 
that committee with the utmost care, and they made a favor- 
able report to this body upon that rate. That is the rate we 
are asking, which I think we have demonstrated is neces- 
sary in order to give to this industry that degree of protection 
which the Republican Party advocates and which can not be 
sustained upon any principle or theory unless we make it uni- 
form in its application and give it to everybody who comes 
within the terms and conditions under which a protective tariff 
theory is established. 

I merely wish to say a few words further. I am speaking 
of this matter not from theory, not from what I have read, 
nor from what I have heard from witnesses, gut from what I 
have seen with my own eyes. Not many months ago I had an 
opportunity to visit my home State, and I went to Chewelah 
to this great mine and saw mountains of the crude material 
and the beginnings which had been made in excavating it to 
bring it to the factories some 44 miles from the mines on the 
Great Northern Railroad. That built up the town around the 
industry. When I was there it was closed down. As this 
report says, it has been closed down since the end of 1920. It 
is closed down now. It will continue closed down unless a rate 
is given sufficient to enable it to meet this imported material 
upon something like equal terms. That is what we are asking 
for. 

If you give this industry that rate you will see those unoccu- 
pied buildings reoccupied. This factory that has nobody there 
but a watchman will be a teeming hive of industry. Those 
mines will afford the means of sustenance and life for hundreds 
and thousands of good American citizens. If you want to do 
it, grant this rate. I can understand thoroughly why a Demo- 
crat who does not believe in a protective theory—though I 
know some Democrats do believe in it—should vote against 
a protective tariff bill, but I do not see any principle which 
would induce a Democrat to vote against an item in a tariff bill 
which would give to that item and to that particular industry 
the benefit of this system, if the system is going to be adopted. 
Then you can vote against the bill and the whole system and 
defeat it, and that leaves everybody on an equal basis. 

But if you are going to vote protection, give it to the West as 
well as to the East. We have been long enough the servitors 
to the wealth of the great manufacturing States of the East, 
grown great through a system of high rates upon manufactured 
products and free trade in raw materials. This is not a raw 
material, because it is the product of the labor of men. It may 
be a raw material to the steel industry that uses it, but it is 
not a raw material to those men whose enterprise and industry 
have gone into the mountains and dug it out of the earth and 
conveyed it to the railroads and taken out the dross and burned 
it until it is in that condition in which it can be used for fire 
brick in the manufacture of the metals of the country. It is 
their finished product and, as such, the product of their industry, 
and is entitled to the benefit of the protection to which every 
American citizen is entitled if this is going to be the policy of 
the country. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Certainly. 

Mr, KELLOGG. On page 136 of the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation I notice that the principal imports are from Canada, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Mexico, and Venezuela. Has the 
Senator a statement of the amount imported from each 
country? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not that at hand, but I can say 
to the Senator that the amount imported from Venezuela is 
negligible. There is a very small quantity imported from 
Canada. The only imports of importance are those from 
Greece and Austria. 
ee KELLOGG. Where does the Canadian product come 

m 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is very little comes from Canada. 
I do not know from what part of Canada it comes. It is prac- 
tically negligible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can only furnish in ref- 
erence to this item such information as has come to me from 
people who are very trustworthy and reliable. I would make 
particular reference to the data submitted to me by the repre- 
sentatives of the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. This 
is a Delaware corporation with headquarters in New York. 
It is composed of American citizens who have invested very 
considerable money in Venezuela, on the island of Margarita, 
just off the coast of Venezuela, and also in mines and railroads 
and expensive machinery, scows, tugboats, and equipment of 
that sort. 

It seems to be an American concern. They are greatly inter- 
ested in the matter of imposing a duty upon magnesite. They 
claim that if this duty is imposed as provided in the bill—five- 
sixteenths of 1 cent per pound—it will completely put them out 
of business. They estimate that five-sixteenths of a cent per 
pound would amount to $7 a ton on crude magnesite, and that 
a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent would amount to $8.96 per ton 
of dead burned and grain magnesite not suitable for manu- 
facture into oxychloride cement. 

It appears this is quite an important article. The uses have 
been developed to a very good extent and it covers now quite a 
broad field. It seems that magnesite in one form or another, 
according to the statement of these gentlemen, is used in the 
following industries and for the following purposes: 

First. The building industry and the production of sanitary 
and fireproof flooring, wall and window slabs, artificial marble, 
stone, ornaments, stucco work, and for many other building 
material purposes, 

Second. In the steel industry, for manufactures of refractory 
brick, also in the copper-smelting industry for lining con- 
verters. It seems the steel industry is only interested in a very 
small portion of the uses in which this article is employed. 

Third. Manufactures of sulphate of magnesium, known as 
Epsom salts, for medicinal, technical, and commercial purposes. 

Fourth. In the manufacture of carbonic acid gas. 

Fifth. Fireproofing and fire-protection purposes. 

Sixth. Paint industry, especially fireproof paints for air- 
planes, and so forth. 

Seventh. In the manufacture of magnesium chloride. 

Eighth. In the manufacture of millstones. 

Ninth. An antidote against arsenic poisoning. 

Tenth. Many other articles of great commercial value can 
be produced from magnesite, as, for instance, asbestos wood 
switchboards, steam-pipe insulation, refrigerator insulation, 
and so forth. 

So it seems to be quite an important article. 

The representations made to me—and I shall put this letter 
in the Reconp after I have finished commenting on it—are 
that all of the factories manufacturing magnesite brick are 
located in Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the imposition 
of a prohibitive duty on the raw material will simply put 
those brick plants out of business and result in the establish- 
ment near the domestic raw material of new plants to replace 
them, which would mean that the goods would be manufac- 
tured to a large extent in foreign countries. 

The argument is further made that the reserves of magnesite 
in the United States are entirely too small to justify consider- 
ing a duty that would be prohibitive. They say that, accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey estimates, the California reserves 
are almost insignificant, amounting to only 750,000 tons, and 
the Washington reserves are estimated to be about 7,000,000 
tons, half of which is unfit for commercial use. 

The American Refractories Co. have over $2,000,000 invested 
abroad in magnesite operations—perhaps that is in Austria 
or Greece, though I am not advised where that is—which is 
many times the total of unamortized investments in magnesite 


investments in the United States. The Magnesite Mining & 

Manufacturing Co.—that is, this Delaware corporation with 

offices in New York—has $1,500,000 invested, which it is con- 

tended would be destroyed by placing a duty on magnesite; and 

3 means any duty at all, I take it, from these representa- 
ons. 

There is a large calcining plant at Runyon, in the State of 
New Jersey, which represents American money to the extent 
of $500,000, engaged entirely in manufacturing building ma- 
terials, and if a duty is placed on raw magnesite that plant 
would be destroyed and a large number of persons would be 
thrown out of employment 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just a moment and I will finish the sen- 
tence—and the many pottery industries, for which New Jer- 
sey is famed, would be required to pay a higher rate for the 
magnesite they use, which would seriously injure their busi- 
ness and in numerous instances cause failutes. That is the 
representation which is made with respect to the imposition of 
any duty at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that shows how utterly 
unreliable are the views of a man who makes an article out 
of magnesite and sells it as to what is good for him and his 
business, because one of the chief advocates of the increase in 
this rate is the largest manufacturer of that kind in the United 
States. He wants an increase of duty on magnesite. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What manufacturer is that? Will the 
Senator give his name? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He is in Chicago; I have his name 
here, which I can furnish to the Senator. The principal mar- 
ket of the country for plastic building material is in Chicago 
and tributary to Chicago. 

I merely want to make a further suggestion to the Senator 
from Florida. He can see for himself, it seems to me, that 
the fears and apprehensions of this manufacturer in New Jer- 
sey could not possibly be realized; that this proposition could 
not ruin his industry because all that he would have to do in 
case there were an increase in the price of the finished product 
by reason of the tariff—which is almost infinitesimal when it 
is applied to the finished product—would be to increase his 
price to that extent to the consumer. That is the theory on 
which the protective tariffs are based; that there might be a 
slight increase to the consumers, but that they can afford to 
pay that slight increase in order to promote the industries of 
the céuntry, give employment to the people, and furnish a mar- 
ket to the producers. 

. This increase, while it is quite small as 
provided in the figures of five-eighths of a cent a pound, and so 
forth, is quite a considerable item when it is estimated in the 
ton, and will run into $7 or $8 a ton on the raw material; so I 
take it that would have a very considerable bearing on the busi- 
ness of the gentlemen who are engaged in importing it from 
their mines in Venezuela or on the island adjacent to Venezuela. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, when it comes to the im- 
porter, the man who has a mine in Venezuela, I can understand 
his interest in opposing this tariff; but in this case, as in other 
cases, we want to protect the American laboring man, if we are 
going to have protection at all, against the competition of cheap 
labor, so as to enable our men to be employed and to put our 
producer upon an equal basis. 

As the Senator from Florida has stated, the duty amounts to 
a considerable sum per ton; but when the application of that is 
made to the ultimate consumer it becomes an infinitesimal 
sum—3} cents increase in the cost of a ton of steel. The same 
principle would apply when it is used in building material. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is a very important 
product called zenitherm, which is stated in the circular to be 
“the ideal building material for exterior and interior use for 
castle or cottage.” I have here quite a lengthy description of 
what the material is. It is important as a building material, 
and, of course, we are all more or less concerned about that. 

What these gentlemen claim seems to be borne out, if not con- 
clasively, at least very strongly, by certain affidavits which they 
submit and which I will ask to have printed in the Recorn, in- 
cluding one by Emil Rueff, who resides at Highlands, N. J., and 
25 is president of the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

e says: 

Said corporation has extensive long 1 on minin 

rpo ries eases g properties on 


the island of Margarita, Venezu for many years it has 
a mining crude magnesite and the same into the United 
es. 


Now, without taking up time to define all their holdings, they 
pass on to this particular point: 

The duty of five-sixteenths cent pound crude mag- 
nesite Cedr mean pierka loss to the Zenitherm 85 er Its invest- 
ment in the calcining plant at Runyon, N. J.; it would also mean a 
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miela Sid would Sete a abutting 


the Magnesite 


‘complete loss to 

vestment and business in Venezuela shat 

down of the mines and a complete abandonment of the entire Br 
American ve 


tion, at a great loss of American money to 

invested in these magnesite mines in perfect. good further 

Tuning of magnesite and the on te to the 

United States could not possibly continued under such a duty— 
That is, the duty of fiye-sixteenths of a cent a pound 


As a result, the business of calcining the raw nesite and importa- 
zion by said company into the United States would likewise pa Bore an 


Then he proceeds to say, further: 


It take from 2 to 2§ tons of crude magnesite to produce 1 ton of 
calcined magnesite. the only other sources of supply of magnesite 
that are of any 


citizens w. 
The 


rtance are certain mines on the coast of 

the United States and mines in Greece. Magnesite mined in California 
and other Western States can be calcined there and shipped to the 
Eastern States and other parts of the country without being subjected 
to any duty, the t rates based on 1 ton of ciped ma- 
terial, which. e result of from 2 to 21 tons of 
the raw material, while raw material imported from Venezuela and 
be red to pay duty on 2 tons 

t on the same amount before 


western 


Then further details are set out, showing the consequences 
and results of the imposition of such a duty on the investment 
in the mines and also on this industry at Runyon, N. J. 

Attached also is an affidavit from Mr. Sonderhof, who says: 

I * * reside in the f New York. business is that of 
erginn) merchant, and 1 $ inume of work Bas for s —. 

V. 
chemicals. er Bave boon actively engaged in the purchase and saie of 
having been in poth New York and Chicago. eat: 

He says he is— 


calcined mag- 
sold in the 
nowledge of 


crude magnesite 1 rted from Venezuela in United 
States sold in the eastern terri of the United States. In other 
words, the cost producing the cal magnesite in California and 
paying the frei thereon to the eastern of the United States 
ne eless m it possible to sell the cined magnesite 
at prices similar to the Grecian calcined magnesite and the Venezuela 
— — calcined in the United States and still leave the Call- 


magnesite 
fornia producers a margin of pro utly it is my opinion 
that the imposition of a duty on crude magnesite —.— Venezuela and 
calcined magnesite from Greece is not necessary to enable the Cali- 
fornia producers to sell their product in the eastern of the United 


States. I know of several cases where a user of calcined ma ite on 
the eastern coast of the United States is now purchasing cal mag: 
California mi even ugh the raw magnesi 


Venezuela and the te from Greece is likewise being 


from 
offered for sale in this same territory. 


I think that is also true as to Washington. 
ints west of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


calcined magnesite and the Venezuela crude magnesite, 
ed in the United States, can not compete in price with the Cali- 
fornia product. This is the fact even under present conditions, where 
neither crude nor calcined magnesite coming into the United States 


bas to pay any duty. 

I am reliably informed that the Magnesite Mi & Manufacturing 
Co. which mines m te in Venezuela and has been importing the 
crude magnesite to the United States, would be compelled to abandon 
its mines and cease the im tion of crude magnesite Into the United 

duty five-sixt) s of 1 cent per pound 
ion would very seriously affect the business of the 
ha would be compelled to 


ted to 
its 


ur- 
nes 


and g Zel- 


part of its business become an entire loss. 

That statement is sworn to by this gentleman, who has been 
for 25 years engaged in the business. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The advocate of the Venezuela mine 
from whom the Senator from Florida has quoted said that if this 
rate goes into effect they will be compelled to close down the 
Venezuela mine, as I understood the reading of the paper. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Florida if this result would 
not also follow, that when the supply is cut off from Venezuela, 
an equal amount being consumed in this country, it would not 
have the effect of starting the industry in the United States to 
produce that same amount here instead of in Venezuela? Would 
the Senator prefer to have it produced by American labor in the 
United States or to have it produced in Venezuela? 


1922.. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I should prefer to have it produced in the 
United States if we have it here and if at the same time we can 
supply the markets of the whole country. For instance, this 
argument here is, according to the experience of these gentle- 
men, that the mines on the west coast—he refers specifically to 
California, but I take it that the statement would apply also 
Washington—can mine this material there and calcine it and 
supply the market from Pittsburgh west under present condi- 
tions and successfully compete with the people on the eastern 
seaboard, like New Jersey, who can calcine the material brought 
in from Venezuela, even though now the material is without 
duty, and the calcined product is likewise without duty. In 
other words, we may be able to serve both halves of the United 
States, or both coasts, by meeting the wishes of both parties 
here. The western industry can survive and flourish and serve 
all west of Pittsburgh, while this industry might well serve the 
people east of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that statement is just a 
general statement, as I understand from a reading of it, and it 
is just a guess or a prediction as to what would happen in case 
this rate went into effect. I have cited here in detail the spe- 
cific items going to make up the necessary cost of production in 
Washington, adding to that the cost of delivering it in the various 
markets to which the Senator has referred, and comparing that 
with the most reliable information that is obtainable, and which 
I believe to be entirely reliable, as to the selling price—not the 
cost of the Austrian magnesite, because we could not get that, 
but the selling price of the Austrian magnesite at the sea- 
board—and the same thing would apply to the Venezuelan 
magnesite, which includes, of course, the profits of producers. 
Add to that their cost of reaching Pittsburgh and Chicago, and 
the result is entirely different from the predictions made by the 
party making the affidavit from which the Senator read. That 
shows that on the Atlantie coast the foreign importer would 
have a great advantage; at Pittsburgh he would still have an 
advantage to the extent of $3.60 a ton; and at Chicago he would 
practically be on even competitive terms with the American 
producer, Under those conditions the only way in which the 
American producer could hope to share the principal market 
with him would be by getting a reduction in freight rates in the 
future and by scientific management of his mines, so that after 
the industry gets on its feet it might be able to cut down the 
cost of production to some extent. That is a very different situa- 
tion, as shown by the actual figures, from the estimate given by 
this importer whom the Senator is quoting. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me there is a danger, perhaps, 
if you make the duty too high and make it prohibitive as to the 
importations of magnesite from abroad, that you will force all 
calcining to be done in Venezuela and Greece, and you will force 
the manufacture of the products of that material into those 
countries, because I doubt very much if the supply in Washing- 
ton can be brought clear over to the Atlantic coast, on account 
of the high freight rate, and serve the Atlantic coast—the sea- 
board States on this side—as against the products that may be 
manufactured in foreign countries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrrince in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Judging from the statement 
which the Senator has read, this gentleman seems to be very 
closely connected or very intimately acquainted with the Vene- 
zuelan magnesite. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wonder if he states in that 
paper how much of the Venezuelan magnesite comes into this 
country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not the figures as to that. They 
give the amount of the investment in this company. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My thought is that it is very sig- 
nificant to find that in 1921 we imported from Venezuela only 
1,000 tons of the crude magnesite. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was in what year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one. That is, according to the report of the Department of 
Commerce; so that gentleman seems to be very closely con- 
nected with the Venezuelan import. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They state: 

The Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. has $1,500,000 invested 
which would be destroyed by placing a duty on magnesite. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is our official statement of 


the imports for 1921, showing just 1,000 tons of not purified | 


Venezuelan magnesite, 


Mr. FLETCHER. It may be a comparatively new business. 
I am not advised as to that. It is probable that they have not 
very long since closed their leases and put in their plant over 
there, invested in railroads and equipment for mining, and all 
that sort of thing, and it is possible that it is comparatively 
new. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is this gentleman interested in 
the Venezuelan company? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the affidavit which I read says that 
he is the president of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I see; I did not catch that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He says: 

I reside at Highlands, N. J., and am the president of the Magnesite 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., a Delaware corporation, 

It is this corporation that has the investment in Venezuela; 
and the last affidavit I read was from this gentleman, who has 
been in the business of importing for some 25 years. 

There is another affidavit submitted here by Mr. R. B. Sutter, 
who says he resides in Newark, N. J., and he is president of 
this Zenitherm Co., which has an office in the city of New York 
and a factory at Runyon, N. J. The Zenitherm Co. relies upon 
the Delaware corporation operating in Venezuela for its supply 
of the raw material. 

Said company manufactures a building material which it calls “ zeni- 
therm,” the main in ient of which is calcined magnesite. It is 
mainly used as a building material in the form of building cement. 

That is this “ zenitherm” that is made out of the magnesite. 


A few years ago my said company formulated plans for the manufac- 
ture of its magnesite cement, having found that it could purchase the 
crude material coming from the es in Venezuela at satisfactory 
prices to enable it to calcined at the company's plant in New Jer- 
sey. The plant of the company at Runyon, N. J., now represents a 
value in excess of $500,000, and the business of the company is entirely 
that of manufacturing building materials. In view of its previous ex- 
perience, the company finally decided that in order to assure a uniform 
product on which it could depend under all circumstances, it was neces- 
sary to import the crude material and calcine the same in its own fac- 
tory and under its own control. These plans for calcining were also 
formulated as the then existing tariff law which provided that crude 
magnesite could be imported free of duty. At that time, after 1 
inquiries, it was found that the United States practically depended upon 
the importation of magnesite for the supply of its raw material. 

I have been in the business of manufacturing this product for a 
great many years and am thoroughly familiar with magnesite, its uses 


and preparation, and alse with general market conditions throughout 
the United States. As president of my said company I have made it 
my business to be thoroughly acquainted with available magnesite 


sources, It takes in excess of 2 tons of crude magnesite to produce 
1 ton of calcined magnesite. It has been my experience that magnesite 
imported as crude from Venezuela and calcined in the eastern part of 
the United States can not compete with California calcined magnesite 
in the Middle West; that is, points west of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, etc., 
which is the largest market for magnesite in the United States. This is 
the case even when it is conside that at the present time magnesite 
is imported into the United States free of duty. 


Of course, I take it the same thing would apply to Washing- 
ton as to California. 


The capacity of the Zenitherm Co.’s plant at Runyon, N. J., is 
approximately 250 tons of calcined magnesite per day. The effect of the 
proposed du of five-sixteenths cent per pound on crude magnesite 
would be that California calcined magnesite and Grecian calcined mag- 
nesite could be sold in the eastern part of the United States at a lower 
figure than the Zenitherm Co. could produce calcined magnesite made 
from crude magnesite at its factory. As a consequence the Zenitherm 
Co. would have to abandon all operations connected with the calcining 
of magnesite at its said plant in New Jersey. 

As president of a company which is largely engaged in the calcining 
of magnesite from Venezuela in the United States and employing a plant 
and lahor for that purpose, I respectfully request that crude magnesite 
be continued on the free list. 


Mr. President, I ask to have this letter and these affidavits 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19, 1928, 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sim: Paragraph 204a of H. R. 7456, this session of Congress, 
known as the tariff bill, provides a duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent 

r pound (which amounts to $7 per ton) on crude magnesite, and a 
ants of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound (or $8.96 per ton) on the dead- 
burned and grained magnesite not suitable for manufacture into oxy- 
chloride cements. Heretofore there has been no duty on crude or dead- 
burned and grained magnesite. Many times representatives of the 
companies producing magnesite in the State of Washington appeared 
in favor of a proposed tariff and as many times representatives of com- 
anies manufacturing refractory products opposed the bill, and prac- 
cally all of the witnesses representing manufacturers of composition 
floors and other users of imported magnesite opposed the bill, it result- 
ing that the committees were heretofore satisfied that to place a duty 
on such character of magnesite would be harmful to the industry of 
manufacturing and to the many users. To place a duty on crude or 
dead burned and grained magnesite now would be to destroy large 
investments of American money which were made based on the fact 
that there was no duty on raw magnesite. 

We represent the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation with headquarters in New York, composed of Ameri- 
ean citizens who have invested the money in leases, for long periods, 


on magnesite mines on the island of Margarita off the coast of Vene- 
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zuela, and have invested very much money in mine railroads, expensive 


ma ery, scows, and tugboats, : 


The rap esite 


another is the following industries for the 
purposes: 

1. Building industry. (In the production of sanitary and firep 
flooring, w: and — RS slabs, artificial marble, stone, ornaments, 


stucco work, and for many other building material purposes. 
2. Steel indu: > (Menufacture of refractory We: 


pas for lining con -) 
. Manufacture of hate of magnesium, known as Epsom salts, for 
medicinal, technical, and commercial purposes. 

4. Manufacture of carbonic acid gas. 


5. Fireproofing and fire protection purposes. 
6. Paint industry (es: fireproof paint for airplanes, etc.). 
7. Manufacture of ma, um chloride, 


8. Manufacture of millstones. 

9. An antidote against arsenic poisoning 

10. Many other articles of great commercial value can be produced 
from magnesite, as, for instance, asbestos wood switchboards, steam- 
pipe insulation, refrigerator insulation, ete. 

All of the factories manufa: te brick are located in 
Pennsylvania and M. 
on the raw material w 
and result in 
new plants to replace them, which would mean t goods would be 
manufactured to a large extent in foreign countries, 

Reserves of magnesite in the United States are entirely too small to 
justify even considering a prohibitive duty on imports the effect of 
which would be to exhaust our reserves in a very few years. Par- 
ticularly is this true when we consider that this exhaustion would be 
largely for the benefit of one concern in the far West, which has al- 
rea profited to the extent of many times its ori; investment. 
The Geological Survey estimates the California reserves at the insig- 


nificant quantity of 750,000 tons, and in Washington the survey — 
maka a total of about 7,000,000 tons, half of which is unfit for com- 
er use. 


The American Refractories Co. has over $2,000,000 invested abroad 
in magnesite operations, which is many times the total of all un- 
amortized investments in magnesite in the United States. 

We do not believe that it was intended by the committee to de- 
liberately recommend the destruction of in ents by supporting a 
eens fag embargo against be? Able een 

The Magnesite Mining & nufseturing Co. has $1,500,000 invested, 
which would be destroyed by placing a duty on magnesite, and there is 
a large calcining plant at yon, in the State of New Jersey. Which 
represents American money to the extent of $500,000, which is engaged 
entirely in manufacturing building materials, and if a duty is placed on 
raw magnesite this plant would be destroyed and a large number of 
persons thrown out of work; and the many pottery industries, for 
which New Jersey is famed, would be required to y a higher rate 
for the magnesite they use, which would seriously inin their business 
and in numerous instances cause failures. 

We are sending herewith an affidavit from Emil Rueff, president of 
the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co., and one from G. A. Son- 
derhof, a commission merchant whose special line of work has 
for a prt many years the sale of magnesite, and another 
affidavit from Roser B. resident of Newark, N. J., and 
dent of the Zenitherm Co City, 
the Sieg Dene at Runyon, N. J. These affidavits are made by men 
experienced the pa manufacture, and sale of magnesite in all 
its forms and are unusually capable from their long experience to 
judge of the effect of a duty on magnesite, both upon the companies 
which they represent and upon the users of either the raw or manu- 


factured magnesite. Their Ada vis 1 . out the great harm 
to be done to the magnesite indust any duty whatsoever is placed 
upon the raw, dead burn and ed magnesite. 


We would ask, on be! of those citizens whom we represent, that 
you offer an amendment to the tariff bill that no duty whatsoever 
should be placed — imported magnesite. 


Respec su 
STRICKLAND & TITTMANN, 
By CHARLES T. TITTMANN. 


In the United States Senate, re duty on magnesite, section 204 A, 
H. R. 7456, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 
Stats or New York, County of New York, ss: 
Emil Rueff, . Only sworn, deposes and says: 
Mining rate x a raara 85. Bel ti 
n anufac O., a aware corporation. 
Said 1 gp erties on 


0 prop 
from which for many years it has 
been mining crude magnesite and importing th to the United 
States. Said leases were sought and Beer and are N of value 


to be quite impracticable, aside from depriving 

wa which would then be paid to fore labor. 

am also ue 8 0 
whic 


les, and am therefore thoroughly familiar with 
the magnesite mining and its importation, cal- 
cining, and use. 


The magnesite company has invested large amounts of American cap- 
ital in the mining p rties in Venezuela for the proper loitation 
of mining there, e of a mining and 
mining equipment. The mines were leased and the entire arrangements 
made for the sole purpose of exporting the esite to the United 
States, and In view of the fact that the United States levied no duties 
on the importation of crude or raw magnesite. 
One of the principal customers of the magnesite company is the 
Zenitherm Co. of Runyon, N. J., to whom the crude magnesite is sold 


the details both o 


2 plant at Runyon, N. J., for 
te. The proposed duty of five-six- 
cents per pound of crude magnesite would mean a complete loss 
to the Zenitherm Co. of its investment in the calcining 8 at Run- 
ry N. J. It would also mean a complete loss to the Magnesite 
& Manufacturing Co. of its investment and business in Vene- 
guela, and would necessitate a shutting down of the mines and a com- 
plete abandonment of the entire Bro} tion, at a great loss of American 
money to American citizens who have invested in these magnesite mines 
8 ood faith. The further mining of magnesite and the im- 
portation of crude magnesite to the United States could not bly be 
continued under such a duty. As a result the business of calcining the 
raw ma te and importation by said company into the United tes 
would likewise come to an end. 
My 1 — 5 — knowledge of the magnesite business for many years 
makes me positive of this result, and for the following reasons: 
It takes from 2 to 21 tons of crude magnesite to produce 1 ton of 
ed magnesite. The only other sources of supply of magnesite that 
are of any importamce are certain mines on the western coast of the 
United States and mines in Greece. Magnesite mined in California and 
other Western States can be calcined there and shipped to the Eastern 
States and other parts of the country without being subjected to any 
duty, the freight rates being based on 1 ton of calcined material, which, 
as before stated, is the result of from 2 to 21 tons of the raw material 
while raw material imported from Venezuela and calcined in the United 
States will be req to pay duty on 2 tons and upward of the raw 
material and freight on the same amount before it can be dellvered to 
the factory for calcining, and if any duty is added magnesite can not be 
imported. This duty and freight are so high that the resulting cost of 
Venezuela magnesite calcined in the United States is very much in 
excess of the price which the California and other western magnesite, 
calcined there, can be delivered in competition with the Venezuela 


facturin, in the 
United States for calcining at a price which will enable said factories 
to calcine the crude material and have it ready for sale at a price 
which will enable it to ae in any manner with the vey much 
cheaper calcined magnesite from Greece. In this connection it must 
be borne in mind that the labor necessary for calcining magnesite in 
Greece is very much lower than the wages paid American laborers, 
and, furthermore, Greece has the advantage of the lower rate of ex- 
change which can fairly be presumed to continue for many years to 
come. 

The result of the foregoing situation is: 

1, The consumer of cined magnesite would get an inferior quality 
of calcined magnesite. This product is used very largely for building 
pu particularly as a cement, and the nature of the product is 
such that it is in its best condition if used within a short time after 
is = been calcined and at or very near the place where it is cal- 


Calcined magnesite readily absorbs moisture and therefore loses its 
caustic quality and consequently should not be shipped long distances. 
This absorption of moisture and loss of caustic quality causes a seri- 
ous deterioration of the calcined magnesite, inasmuch as the cement 
made from it will not set and cement as quickly or effectively as the 
calcined magnesite in its fresh condition. ‘This results in a consider- 
able loss of time, as builders are always anxious to use floors and similar 
structures in which cement is used as soon as possible. A considerable 
loss of time in the construction of buildings results, and it can readily 
be seen that this involves a handicap in completing buildings, which are 
moa Aci aes It also results in payment of higher prices for 
buil 


x in its crude form could be imported to the United 
States from Venezuela without payment of any duty, it could be cal- 
eined at the factories in the United States, which would mean employ- 
ment of American labor at prices prevailing here; it would mean the 
continued employment of capital invested in the calcining plants, such as 
the one at Runyon, N. J.; it w mean a return on the American 
capital invested in the Venezuelan mines; it would mean income in the 
nature of freight to be paid American vessels for shipping the raw 
material from Venezuela to New York; and, spor ey would mean a 
possibility of rays to the American public a cal magnesite at a 
cheaper price than the calcined magnesite imported from Greece. 

Extn Runrr. 
Subseribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of April, 1922. 
[SmAL. ALFRED ERICHSON. 


Nota: blic, Kings County, N. T., No. 87; New York Coun 
No! 29 5 pf Ps, York County apace A No, 3081; Kings County — f 
No. 3018; commission expires March 30, 1923.) 


In the United States Senate. In re duty on magnesite. Section 204 A, 
H. R. 7456. Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 


Sratzs or New YORK 2 
County of New York, sa: 

G. A. Sonderhof, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am of mature age and Palda in the city of New York. My busi- 
ness is that of commission merchant, and my special line of work has 
for a great many years past been the sale of magnesite and products 
and heavy chemicals I have been actively engaged in the purchase 
and sale of magnesite for upward of 25 P pec in the United States, my 
headquarters having been both in New York and Chicago. 

In the course of my business I have handled magnesite coming from 
Greece, India, Venezuela, Canada, and California, and I have made it 
my business to become thoroughly acquainted with every known source 
eg supply of magnesite, its use, the persons actually purchasing the 
same, and the conditions under which it was produced, shipped, and 


sold. 
hiy familiar with the prices of 


As a con ence, I am also 
both crude calcined magnesite com from all these various sources 


during recent years and under present conditions, to wi 
tation of both crude and calcined 


tually being sold in competition with the calcined magnesite 


and is ac 
imported from Greece and with the crude magnesite imported from 
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Venezuela and calcined in the United States and sold In the eastern 


territory of the United States. In other words, the cost of producing 
cae ying the freight thereon 


esite at prices 81 
enezuela crude magnesite 
eined in the United California a 
margin of profit. Consequently, it is my opinion that the imposition 
of a duty on crude magnesite fro calcined 

from Greece is not necessary to enable the California 
seli their produet in the eastern part of the United Sta I know 
of several cases where a user of calcined magnesite on the eastern 
coast of the United States is now purchasing calcined magnesite com- 
ing from the California mines even though the raw ma ere from 
Venezuela and the calcined magnesite from Greece are ise being 
offered for sale in this same territory. In the Middle West—that is, 
points west of Cleveland, 2 ete.—is Se ee market for 
calcined magnesite, pried nei at which California ined magnesite can 
be delivered in that territory is such that Grecian calcined magnesite 
and the Venezuelan crude magnesite calcined in the United States 
can not compete in price with the California product. This is the 
fact. even under present conditions, where neither crude nor cal- 
cined magnesite coming into the United States have to pay any duty. 

I am reliably informed that the Magnesite Min & Manufacturing 
Co., which mines magnesite in Venezuela and bas rting the 
crude magnesite to the United States, would be com 
its mines and cease the importation of crude magnesite into the United 
States in case the pro duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound 
is levied. Such action would very seriously affect the business of the 
Zenitherm Co., to the extent that such company would be compelled 
to abandon its calcining plant, which was especially establis for 
the purpose of calcining magnesite which the com expected to 
purchase from the Magnesite Mining & Manufact Co. from its 
mines in Venezuela, thereby causing many workingmen to lose em- 
ployment, the calcining pions would remain idle, and the investment 
of the Zenitherm Co. in this part of its business become an entire loss. 
G. A. SONDERHOF. 


Sworn to before me this 18th day of April. 1922. 

[SRAL] ALICE WEAVER, 
Notary Public, Queens County. 

(Certificate filed in New York County.) 


In the United States Senate. In re duty on magnesite, Section 204 A, 
H. R. 7456. Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 
Srave or New YORK, ? 
County of New York, ss: 


Roser B. Sutter, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

T am of mature age and reside in Newark, N. J., and am the presi- 
dent of the Zenitherm Co., which has an office in the city of New York 
and a factory at Runyon 

Said company manufactures 
“genitherm,” the main ingredient of which is calcined 
is mainly used.as a building material in the form of buil cement. 

A few years ago m company formulated plans for the manu- 
facture of its ma te cement, having found that it could purchase 
the crude material coming from the mines in Venezuela at satisfac- 
tory prices to enable it to be calcined at the wee pene plant in New 
Jersey. The plant of the company at Runyon, N. J., now represents 
a value in excess of $500,000, and the business of the company is en- 
tirely that of manufacturing building materials. In view of its. pre- 
vious experience, the e finally decided that in order to assure a 
uniform product on which it could depend under all circumstances it 
was necessary to import the crude material and caleine the same in 
its own factory and under its own control, These re for calcini. 
were also formulated as the then existing tariff law provided tha 
crude magnesite could be imported free of duty. At that time, 
after careful inquiries, it was found that the Uni States practically 
Sf ahs upon the importation of magnesite for the supply of its raw 
material. 

I have been in the business of manufacturing this product for a great 
many years and am thoroughly familiar with uses. and 
pre ation, and also with general market condi 

nited States. As president of my said compa 
business to be tho 


esite. It 


ts west of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, ete., 

which is the largest market for magnesite in the United States. This 

is the case even when it is considered that at the present time mag- 

nesite is Imported into the United States free of Susy. 
The capacity of the Zenitherm company’s plant at Run 

8 250 tons of calcined magnesite per day. 

t f five-sixteenths cent 


in the Middle West; that is, pe 


on, N. J., is 

r pound crud 2 — 

> on e — ar e 
cal 


Zenitherm com to 

with the calcining of magnesite at its said plant 
As president of a company which is large en 

oni marh rye nos — . — in the, United States 
nt an r for that purpose, 

Besite be continued on the free Ust. 


in the itning 
and emplo a 
that crude mag- 
Roser B. SUTTER, 
Sworn to before me this 18th day of April, 1922. 
SEAL. ] Ervin V. REDMOND, 
Notary Public, No. 810, Neto York County. Reg. Office No. 4338. 
Mr. FLETCHER. This statement is sworn to. All of these 
are affidavits, sworn to before a notary public, and certified to 
be true. I do not question but that they are true; and if they 
are true it would seem that California and Washington can 
very successfully compete in the markets and control all the 
markets west of Pittsburgh, and compete in any other markets 
in the country—in fact, take away the market of this country, 
even where there is no duty on raw magnesite, 


a building material which it calls 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to suggest that whatever the theory may be, what- 
ever the ideas of this man may be, we know that our mine is 
closed, absolutely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is for the mining of raw material. 
As I understand, that operation out there never has included 


the calcining of the magnesite at all. It is just simply handling 


the raw material. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think it is calcined, too, They 
burn it, I think, as the Senator from Utah says. That was my 
impression, that they burn it. They invested millions of dol- 
lars during the war. Now the plant is absolutely closed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it, if these statements are true, 
that all they have to do is to go on with their industry and cal- 
cine this magnesite and put it to the same use and find a market, 
They simply have to develop their market, and they can do that, 
on account of the freight rates and conditions, and they can 
have the whole market west of Pittsburgh for their product, it 
would seem, even If there is no duty at all on magnesite. 
Therefore, under these circumstances, I feel constrained to op- 
pose even the duty that is included in the bill, and certainly the 
amendment that is offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
thelr names: 


Ball Harris McKinley Sheppard 

Borah Harrison McLean Shortridge 

Brandegee Johnson McNary Simmons 

Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Newberry 

8 zone ‘ash. ——— —— 
capper ellog, or’ n 

Cummins Kendrick Oddie 8 ling 

Curtis Keyes Page Sutherland 

nst Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mass. 

Fletcher La Pollette Phipps Warren 

Frelinghuysen Lodge Pittman. 

Gooding McCormick Poindexter 

Hale McCumber Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I can have the attention 
of the Senate a very few moments, while we have 49 Senators 
present, I think at least we can shed a little light on this mat- 
ter, which becomes one of the material things we have to con- 
sider in the tariff bill. 

In a colloquy between the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
and myself on Saturday, in discussing the question of the rate 
to be fixed on any given commodity, I took occasion to say at 
that time, in answer to his query, that there would be many 
instances in which the committee had to consider the matter of 
freight rates, and often they had to consider the question as to 
whether the freight rate should be taken into consideration in 
the matter of fixing the tariff, or whether we would have to give 
up any attempt to make a tariff rate high enough to protect 
the industry where the freight rates were excessively high. 
This is one of those cases which is at least within the twilight 
zone of such a condition, 

I trust Senators will not conduct separate arguments in dif- 
ferent parts of the Chamber while I am proceeding. I, of 
course, shall be gratified if Senators have made up their minds 
on this question and are ready to vote on it without any fur- 
ther consideration. We have taken this product off of the free 
list and have given a rate of $S a ton. The only question is 
whether we should increase that rate to about $15 a ton. I 


am considering the dead burned product, which has been dis- 


cussed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

The committee agreed with the Senator from Washington re- 
garding the desirability of maintaining the American industry. 
It considered that the war-time cost was somewhat higher than 
at the present time, and in view of the extreme importance of 
the product, and also since the number of producers in the 
United States was very limited, it did make a most eareful 
analysis of the situation. It found that the American costs 
should be somewhat lower than those submitted by the United 
States producers, 

It was found that the cost of the most important of these 
products, coming from Czechoslovakia, Austria, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, was somewhat above the pre-war cost, and 
not something below the pre-war cost. . 

We had to take into consideration the costs in those foreign 
countries, and the cost of production in the United States. The 
Senator from Washington stated that he was unable to get the 
cost of production in the foreign countries; but the committee 
did get that cost, at a very recent date, and we got the figures 
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on every item of cost in the foreign country and in the United 
States, and very latest costs that we could get, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, If the Senator will pardon me, not be- 
ing able to get reliable figures as to the cost of production in the 
foreign countries, we had to take the selling price of the foreign 
product in American ports, which was greatly to the advantage 
of the foreign producer, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee was- not 
limited to that. The committee did obtain, through its experts, 
the costs of production in the foreign countries, and the many 

items making up those costs of production, and the freight rates 
to the different points of consumption in the United States. 

It appears that under present conditions the cost of produc- 

ing dead-burned magnesite, f. o. b. at domestic plants in Wash- 

ington, is approximately $17 per ton, as compared with a landed 
cost of foreign magnesite of similar quality at $18 per ton f. o. b. 
Atlantic ports. 

Assuming these costs to be correct, and adding the transpor- 
tation cost by the cheapest routes, the comparative costs of 
domestic and Austrian or Czechoslovakian dead-burned mag- 
nesite delivered at important consuming centers are given in 
the figures I have in my hand. 

I have the details of all of those costs, which I could put into 
the Recorp, but I shall not lumber the Recorp with them now. 
I want to give, in round figures, Just what they amount to. 

The domestic cost per 2,000 pounds of this product landed in 
Pittsburgh, via the Panama Canal and by rail, which is the 
cheapest route, the combined route, is $31.50. The foreign cost 
per 2,000 pounds landed in Pittsburgh is $23.20, leaving a dif- 
ference of $8.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds in favor of the im- 
porter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. May I ask the Senator from what 
source he obtained those figures? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I obtained the figures which I will give 
from the experts, who were requested by the committee to as- 
certain the costs, and they have given them in full, and I can 
put them into the RECORD: 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One of the experts I heard testify be- 
fore the committee said he had produced magnesite in the State 
of Washington and was interested in the steel industry, and 
he was doing everything he could to prevent the increase of the 
rates, 

Mr. McCUMBER, These are not the experts of any produc- 
ing company bat the experts of the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me, I will 
say that the figures which I gave, showing a cost of more than 
$20 a ton f. o. b. cars in Washington, were taken from the 
books which were opened up for the examination of the com- 
mittee by the company that was operating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think we are very far apart on 
the American cost of production, I have taken it now at the 
latest date and the cost of labor of the latest date, and not 
at the highest point in 1920, and the difference is not very 
great. I think the Senator put it at about $20 a ton and this 
gives it at $17 a ton. 

Now, I will take the Chicago market. The domestic cost to 
put 2,000 pounds down in Chicago, which, of course, would be 
all rail from the west coast, is $33.70. The foreign cost to 
put 2,000 pounds down in Chicago would be $27.60, leaving a 
difference of $6.10 in favor of the foreign importer. 

Now, Mr. President, we have given a rate of $8 per ton. 
That rate of $8 per ton would give the western manufacturer 
an advantage in the Chicago district and all points west thereof. 
It will give the importer some advantage in points east of the 
Chicago section; in other words, in the Pittsburgh district, 
Considering the importance of the industry the committee came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to give a rate which, 
under the cost of production at home and abroad and taking 
‘into consideration the enormous cost of bringing the product 
all the way from the west coast to the eastern coast, would 
be a very heavy burden upon the consumer. It was one of 
those cases where, because of the heavy freight rates, which 
are always an ugly feature of the situation when we have to 
bring a heavy product from ocean to ocean, it was believed 
best to put a rate that would still allow the western pro- 
ducers practically the control of the Chicago market and every- 
thing west of Chicago, and would, of course, still give the im- 
porter an advantage in the markets around Pittsburgh and east 
of Pittsburgh. 

That, Mr. President, I think, presents the matter in a nut- 


shell, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take very much of the time of-the Senate. My colleague 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] has covered the matter very fully, and I shall 
do nothing more than probably emphasize one or two points 
that he made. 
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It seems to me that this item very strikingly illustrates the 
principles of protection; at least it does to my mind, My idea 
of protection is such encouragement as will develop, build up, 
and maintain an industry in this country if there is a possi- 
bility of doing so and if the establishment of such an industry 
is desirable. 

It is admitted by everyone that this is a very important 
product. It is very necessary to some of the great industries 
of the country. Of course, it is very natural that those great 
industries should desire to get the product as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and yet it does seem to me that sometimes we allow our 
own special interests to blind us to the broader questions which 
may be involved, While it may be desirable, for instance, that 
the steel industry should secure magnesite at a cheap rate for 
the time being, in the broader sense and in the lapse of years 
it may be the very worst thing that could happen to that indus- 
try itself. 

Everybody concedes that magnesite is very necessary to the 
steel industry. We have taken care of the steel industry in 
pretty good shape. We have given it ample protection. We 
have probably gone further than we should have gone, I 
remember in the last few days it has been contended, and with 
a great deal of force, that some of the tariff rates affecting the 
steel industry are absolutely unnecessary, and yet we have put 
them on. I do not believe any injury will come from it. I was 
willing to vote for the items out of a superabundance of cau- 
tion. 

I want to say that I have no fault to find with the committee. 
I do not believe that anybody has any cause of complaint against 
the industry and the desire of the committee to do What they 
think is the right thing. No one, aside from those of us who 
are here, can appreciate the difficulties under which the com- 
mittee has labored and under which a committee in framing 
a bill of this kind must labor. But it seems to me that the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser], took a position a little different from what 
I would have taken. It appears to me he has taken the mini- 
mum position with reference to this industry, where I think I 
should take more nearly the maximum. It may be that I am 
influenced, of course, by the local situation. He has given the 
benefit of the minimum rate rather than of g higher rate. 
He has given the importer an absolute, positive advantage. I 
think that we should have resolved any doubt in favor of the 
domestic industry and that the twilight zone should have ex- 
tended so as to take care of the domestic industry. 

What was the situation with respect to this industry? In 
1913 we were producing in this country only 10,000 tons of 
magnesite. We had just one mine in operation in all the 
United States. They were importing into the country, I think, 
about 160,000 or 170,000 tons of magnesite. One hundred and 
forty and odd thousand tons of that came from Austria, a coun- 
try with which we soon became involved in war. When the war 
came on it acted as a high protective tariff; it acted really as 
an embargo, and what was the result? This one mine was 
magnified into 65 mines producing magnesite throughout the 
country. The 10,000 tons of magnesite production was increased 
to over 300,000 tons. Of course, they had the home market, 
which was given to them by the war. Our people went into 
the industry and developed the mines and put in their money, 

Out in my State, as my colleague has pointed out, millions of 
dollars were invested in the development of the mines. We pro- 
duced in 1920 some 141,000 tons of magnesite. The war stopped, 
importations began to come in, and what was the result? With 
general depression throughout the country, added to by the 
importations into this country, our mine is closed down, abso- 
lutely closed. I just desire to read briefly from the hearings, 
which speak more eloquently than my words, to my notion, as 
to the situation. Mr. Bishop was the manager of our mine, I 
think. In the course of his testimony he said: 

I wish to state to the committee that in the four years’ o tion 
our gross receipts bave been $6,210,951.18. We have passed to net 
surplus $1,043,498.11. We now have on hand $40,000, and every cent 
of our surplus except this $40,000 has been invested in plant and 
improvements necessary to produce the magnesite required. We are 
closed down and nine men are watching our property for the insurance 
or — not been one dollar of dividends paid, not an officer of 
the company bas received compensation except myself. I have drawn 
a moderate salary, as I have devoted a large part of my time to active 
affairs of the company, 

So this company, which started the development of this mine 
under the needs and impetus and demands of war, investing 
five or six million dollars, declaring no dividends, is now abso- 
lutely closed down, with but a few men to watch the plant. 

While there has been widespread depression, yet, as a matter 
of fact, imports since the war closed are increasing, and in- 
creasing very largely. I have here a statement of the imports 
of merchandise into the United States by, the Department of 


1922. 
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Commerce, an official report. It gives the imports of magnesite 
for 1913 as a total of 154,098 tons. 

In 1918 the imports were 18,636 tons and in 1919 14,153 tons. 
But note, Mr. President, in 1920 the imports were 43,154 tons, 
or over three times the imports of 1919. In 1921 the imports 
were 52,488 tons, or nearly four times the imports of 1919. Mark 
you, the country that was sending to us in 1913 the greatest part 
of the imports of magnesite did not send us any in 1920 and 
1921, to wit, Austria. 

We have a statement in the hearings that in the beginning 
of 1921 Austria was beginning to ship to this country. We 
know the conditions over there. A to reports in the 
hearings their labor only gets 30, 40, or 50 cents a day. Our 
labor gets $4 or $5 a day. When business revives in this coun- 
try, instead of a revival in the magnesite industry in this 
country, it will continue closed, and the imports will keep com- 
ing in from the other countries. The Austrian magnesite will 
begin to come in and take the place that it had when the war 
began. 

Suppose we had not had the capital that would go into this 
industry when the war came on. We can not conceive of the 
injury to the steel industry, if you please, that would have 
had its supply of magnesite shut off entirely. Suppose we 
allow this foreign magnesite to come in and our mines are 
shut down and stay closed, and they are abandoned and the 
machinery gone to wreck and the buildings ruined, and all that 
sort of thing, and then we should get into trouble again. I do 
not anticipate it soon—I hope it will not come—but it is pos- 
sible, Then we would be dependent upon some foreign country 
for our 1 of magnesite. It might be a country, just as 
was true in the last war, from which the importations would 
be stopped by the war. Then we would have to start from the 
bottom, with all the waste and all the expense, not only to the 
individual but to the Government itself. 

It seems to me it is the part of wisdom to use all the neces- 
sary means which are required to develop this industry and put 
it upon a stable and permanent basis, There can not be any 
question as to the supply of magnesite in this country. If we 
get it developed, as my colleague pointed out, it means the in- 
vestment of capital, it means the employment of labor, it means 
a market for the various productions of the manufacturer as 
well as the farmer and the producer of the country, The bene- 
fits that would come are the benefits which protectionists, at any 
rate, have claimed would come from a protective policy. It is 
difficult for me to see just why a protectionist should not be 
willing to go as far as may be necessary in order to establish the 
industry. 

I know the committee have gone far and the rate seems to be 
high. The rate of percentage is high, but, Mr. President, it took 
the embargo of war to develop the industry. It requires a little 
higher rate in order to get it upon a permanent basis. The time 
will come in the very near future when we shall have to revise 
this tariff as to many items. Then if this industry is developed 
and put upon a permanent basis we may lower the rate. I think 
it is the part of wisdom to impose such a rate in this case as 
will insure the development of the industry which has been 
brought into being by the war. 

T am not going to take further time, except I merely wish to 
call attention to the committee report on the emergency mag- 
nesite tariff bill which passed the other House. As has been 
pointed out, the House passed a bill as an cy measure, 
fixing a certain tariff rate on magnesite. That bill came over 
to the Senate and it went before the Finance Committee. That 
is the same committee which has reported the pending bill; the 
committee has almost the same membership now as at that 
time. 

The committee investigated the matter carefully and submit- 
ted a report, which is found on page 1072 of the Senate hear- 
‘ings. The committee took a position that appeals to me very 
strongty; it is in harmony with my views of a protective tariff 
and of the application of the protective tariff principle. They 
stated: 
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Then they go on to state the conditions when the war broke 
out; that there was only one mine producing only 10,000 tons 
‘of crude magnesite per year and that we were importing 172,591 
tons, principally from Austria. They say further: 
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Mr. President, I ask that this entire report—it only oceupies 
a 3 over a page —may be printed in connection with my 
remar 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Bxuiprr A. 
(Senate Report No. 458, Sixcty-sixth Congress, second session.] 
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The war virtually 8 . — Nba cor goes 
there were e about 4,000 1 is came largely from 
e The needs of the eal m ana t the smelting works were 

og pat that the industry was greatly developed in this country, and 

917 there were over 300,000 short tons produced from the mines 
in the United States. The production of 1917 was as much or more 
magnesite than was ever used in this country in any one year, and it 
is perfectly evident that our needs can be supplied from American 
mines. Magnesite is used in every steel mill and in all the smelting 
works in this country, and the consumers in the United States have been 
—— g from 50 to 60 per cent of the total magnesite production of the 


Prior to the war only about 3 per cent of the ee consumed in 
this country was produced from our own mines, while last year nearly 
all the magnesite pa in this country was produced here. So it may 
be snid that the Great War developed this very important industry. 
Prior to the war magnesite was imported from Austria at a cost of 
$15.75 per ton. It was stated that theres cost at the mines in that country 
was about $7 per ton. ‘The railroad rates and dock charges amounted 
to about $2 per ton, and the ocean rates to Atlantic ports were about $2 
The average cost of that produced in the United States at. 


— in the year 1917 


about 825 per ton, and the freight is from $10 to $16 per ton, 
depending upon destination, so it will be seen that it will require a 
tarif of at least 13 cents per pound to cover the differential, 


Sworn cost statements, plus $2 occan charges. 


Let us in a similar manner show in parallel columns the sworn state- 
ment of the Austrian cost and the sworn statement of the lowest Ameri- 
can producers. 

Sworn cost statements, plus $2 ocean charges. 
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our consumers came 
e war caused the de- 
ponta in Washington and California to be 7 tag he and by the build- 
g of works, exploration of mines, and the liberal expenditure of 
operated in 1917 and enough mag- 
tates to supply the entire demand of 
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has been on the free list since 
1883. The pènding bill places a duty on magnesite and commercial 
ore, either crushed or ground, of one-half of a cent per pound; mag- 
nesite, calcined, dead burned, and grain, three-fourths of a cent per 
pound ; nesite brick, three-fourths of a cent per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The evidence disclosed that prior to the war there were less than 50 
men employed in the production of magnesite in the United States. 
In the years 1917 and 1918 there were about 2,000 men direc en- 
gaged in the magnesite industry in this country. They were receiving 
an average wage of $5 per day. These men, with their dependents, 
made about 10,000 citizens directly dependent upon the magnesite 

ustry. 

The hearings before the House committee disclosed, however, that 
Austrian labor in the magnesite indu. received from 20 to 40 cents 

r day, and that the American Refractories Co. stated that Austrian 

bor received $1.10 per day. In considering the labor question it 
should. be remembered that in Austria work 12 hours pae day 
while in America they work 8 hours per day. It is estimated tha 
the direct and indirect labor charge in the magien industry in this 
country is from 75 to 80 per cent of the cost of production. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends 
bill 5218 without amendment, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is about all that I am 
going to say. As I have stated, I have no criticism of the com- 
mittee; I know that the chairman of the committee is just as 
strong a protectionist as am I. He looks at this matter from 
the same standpoint that I do. I recognize that we on the 
Pacific coast are at a great disadvantage because of our dis- 
tance from the market and that freight rates are a great handi- 
cap; but I feel that as to such an important industry as is this, 
involving a product so important in so many different lines of 
manufacturing industry, we may well afford to stretch a point 
and try to compensate for those disadvantages as much as 
we can in order to supply our home market by our home people 
rather than to depend on the foreign producer, and especially 
for something that is of so great importance in case we shall 
ever become involved in war. 

Mr, McCUMBER, Mr. President, I merely desire to say in 
reply to the Senator from Washington that, as I previously 
suggested, we are giving the Washington producers practically 
everything as far east as the Chicago market. Of course, that 
would include Indiana and Michigan, with their great iron and 
steel establishments. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Just one word further. The way that we 
have computed it would give everything east of Pittsburgh prac- 
tically to the importer. I apprec‘ate, and I know that Senators 
all appreciate, the difficulties due to the great cost of trans- 
portation. If the transportation cost becomes materially less, 
I think the western product, with this $8 per ton duty may 
reach as far east as the Chicago district, but, of course, that 
is yet to be determined. 

I rose at this time particularly to ask that the statement and 
the tables on which I made my argument a short time ago in 
favor of the $8 per ton differential may be inserted in the 


RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 

ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 

DOMESTIC COSTS, 

roduction comes from Stevens County, in the 

e shipping point being Chewelah. Cost figures 
in detail are available only from one main producer, the Northwest 
Magnesite Co, Owing to some question to the distribution 
between operating and capital Sip aera hd and wide fluctuations in 
actual 9 costs vila m the abnormal conditions that 
existed during the period in which the plant was operated, it is impos- 
sible to — the cost statements without certain reservations. From 
the latest Bishop report two estimates are possible—one based upon 
the total se WET ES of the company from its inception, May 4, 1917, to 
December 81, 1920, when the plant was shut down. ring this 
period a total of 451,332.85 tons of crude magnesite were mined or 
purchased, of which 374,829.78 were mined by the Northwest Co. The 
ratio of crude ore to dead-burned magnesite Is obtained by dividing the 
total tonnage delivered to the kilns by the production of dead-burned 
Magnesite. The figures are 368,098 and 171,261, . thus 
establishing the basic ratio of 2.15 tons crude required to produce 1 
ton of dead-burned magnesite. In addition to the above, 8.530.000 
wd of iron ore were required, which increased the ratio of raw mix to 

2.2 tons. 

Detailed costs for the 11-month od June 1, 1918, to M: Ri 1919, 
bave also presented by the Northwest 3 Co. ese fig- 
ures indicate a direct operating expense of 87.33 r ton of crud 
which is equivalent, according to this ratio, to $15.65 per ton of dea 
burned; but this statement includes an allowance of 81 cents on 
“Finch mine development expense.” This item has been noted by Mr, 


the passage of the House 


The only domestic 
State of Washington, 


Bishop, who explains that it was incidental to the development of the 
etuall Analyzin ae 8 however, 
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ore a y mined durin, 
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it appears that out of F 7.883 ch under th 60,472 is 
classed as “ miscellan 17 1 These tig- 
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ap above figures represent the average cost as ascertained from the 
to „expenses throughout the entire period of operation of the com- 
an's plant, and show a surprising 8 with those obtained 

m an analysis of the 11-month period when operations were probably 
on & 1 5 5 nearly normal level than at any other period in the history 

ny. 

In addition to direct operating * is only fair to make reason- 
able allowances for general charges. hile it may be argued that the 
Northwest Magnesite Co. has been practically the only 1 7 in the 
pest and that this company has already had its capital investment re- 
urned out of profits, the American Mineral Production Co. is a prob- 
able producer and there is a possibility that other producers might later 
enter the field. After a careful examination of the data relative to the 


actual capital invested in the Northwest waco ee it seems proper to 
r dead-burned product: 


make the following allowances per ton fo 


Administration and general expense 
Taxes, insurance, and interest. 


the above figures of 


neral expenses in each 
.05 or ton for the entire operations or $16.95 


The total cost, neng 
case, figures out at $1 
per ton on the basis of the 11-month period (corrected). 
As a further check upon the probable cost, it is of interest to refer 
to the arbitrary estimate prepared by Mr. À. F. Greaves-Walker and 
po uano in Senate 8 part 2, January 13, 1920, on H. R. 5218. 
estimate, based upon Mr. Walker’s experience in Washington and 
knowledge of the Northwest Company's operations, is $14.51 per ton. 
Another theoretical estimate prepared by The committee's experts indi- 
cates the followiug approximate distribution : 


Domestic costs (Washington), 


MINE. ; 
auar ing expense per ton of sorted erude 81. 25 

g per ton of sorted erude å 

Tramway per ton of sorted crude. 
Total per ton of sorted erude «t 1.75 
—: 
REDUCTION PLANT. 

Magnesite (24 tons) per ton of dead burned 4 $3. 90 
Iron ore (3 units at 20 cents) pe ton of dead burned- or aOR 
Coal (0.33 ton at $7) per ton of dead burned... ~- - 2. 30 
Labor per ton of dead burn ed 1. 50 
Repairs and supplies per ton of dead burned „ 2.50 
Power per ton of dead burned - „7„ñ . 50 
Overhead per ton of dead burned «4 2. 00 
Total operating per ton of dead burned 13. 30 
Administrative, etc., per ton of dead bur ned 50 
Taxes, insurance and interest per ton of dead burned 1,00 
Depreciation per ton of dead burned_ A 30 
Depletion, per ton of dead burned... te 50 
Total per ton of dead burned «ö 15. 80 


The above estimates are admittedly based upon numerous assump- 
tions, but the evidence clearly indicates that the present-day cost of 
producing dead-burned magnesite f. o. b. Chewelah, Wash., should not 

ceed about $17 per ton, and should eventually be reduced to $15 or 


ex 
under. 

Fore! costs: It is even more difficult to make any accurate esti- 
mate of probable costs in either Austria or Czechoslovakia, in view of 
the abrormal conditions that have existed in both of those countries 
since the war. The following estimate, however, has been prepared as 


being fairly representative of present-day conditions: 


Depreciation on $4,000,000 investment 


Depletion, 20-year life 
Interest, 8 per cent on $3,000,000. 


In: bulk, -f: (o- bo Badentheins— ceca a hes 


It will be noted that the actual operating expenses, including certain 
general charges, is given as $8.35. It is also stated by interested parties 

t Czechoslovakia magnesite has recently been offered freely at $8 
per ton f. o. b. works in Czechoslovakia. If we neglect for a moment 
he operations of the American ctompany, whose expenditures were 
calculated in United States dollars, it would appear that allowance 
for depreciation and depletion, when converted into American dollars 
can be practically neglected when dealing with the operations in what 
was formerly Austria-Hungary. It, therefore, seems that a f. o. b. 
cost of about $10 per ton can be estimated for the foreign product. 


1922. 


In support of this figure it may be further argued that the product 
was hed before he war at $15.75 per ton f. a. s. Philadelphia, Pa., 
after paying transportation charges amounting to fully $5 per ton. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Since the main consumption of magnesite refractories is in basic 
open-hearth steel plants, almost all of which are located east of the 
Bississippi River, transportation is one of the outstanding factors in 
the cost of magnesite at the points of consumption. The center of 
pn of steel production has probably moved west of Pittsburgh. 

hile it is doubtful if it has gone as far west as the Ohio-Indiana 
State line as estimated by some persons, it seems desirable to show the 
delivered costs of domestic and foreign magnesite both at Pittsbur 
and at Chicago with the assurance that the line that bisects the 
American consumption of magnesite is somewhere between these two 
limits. Under present conditions, while brick plants are all located 
in the East, the consumption by copper smelteries and most of that by 
firms manufacturing steel castings west of the Mississippi actually 
must be classed as g eastern consumption, 


Delivered cost per short ton at Pittsburgh. 
DOMESTIC—ALL RAIL, 


Freight on board Chewelah.._-....---_-._......-.--------- $17.00 


Rail freight to) Pitta 18.00 


DOMESTIC—RAIL AND CANAL, 
Freight on board Chewelag -zean 
Chewelah to Pacific port 
Canal rate to Baltimore (on large contract tonnage might 


be reduced to 83 per ton) —...-..-. $5. 00- 8. 00 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh ........................---- 4. 
WIr T ec eee 81. 70-34. 70 


POREIGN—AUSTRIAN OR CZECHOSLOVAKIAN. 
Freight on board Radentheim (or Czechslovaklan plant) . $10. 00 
Bags (domestic product shipped in bulk—foreign bagged. 10 280 


bags per ton 
Rail freight to port (scaled down from Austrian estimate of $4 
2 at Trieste. Proba about 


slovakian plant to Hamburg 3. 00 

Ocean freight (Trieste-Baltimore or Hamburg-Baltimore or 
Philadtiphis) 3 — —— . 
Transfer d TTTTCCCCTCTCTCTCTCTCTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 1. 00 
Ball Treight: to enn r.... ee a 
OER LOPIN COREG icone ttre Be ana ee 23. 20 

Delivered cost per short ton at Chicago. 
DOMESTIC—ALL RAIL. 
> Oy) Rie EOIN calico isa ee e ght e OO 
Rail freight to Chicago SESE SC a ee 16.70 
777 ⁊ᷣͤ . y . I SAB (1 
Å 
FOREIGN. 
F ROMO ˙ĩ ͥ ùͤ 0 ]¾. . beta A O 
L S ee TSE Fea UAT Ee De aa Le a —— A 1.50 
Waki: Seeight; 20 Or tae hoe owe 00 
fn NER tnt) hy ea el Se ag Ran ie —...— 3. 50 
Rall freight ke Chicago (via Daldmore freight Philadelphia o 
a 0 a 

to Chicago $8.80 per 838383300 . 8. 60 
—— — —— — 27. 60 


In order to calculate the delivered cost at other points of consump- 
tion, the following freight rates may be taken into consideration: 


Chewelah, Wash., to—per 100 pounds: : Cents. 
Chicago — Raan — — —— 83. 5 
Eti Tauli Maser eas eee 83.5 
You own, Ohio. 92.0 
Pittsburgh; Paes . 92.0 
CS, BRS 2) | ee rit Se ie eS a aS 92,0 
rmingham, RASS RS SES SEY 92.0 
acoma, ON FERRIES SSSR ERIS Pere DEA 27.5 
i Mae tee {OO pounders 7a spats eee ate 
more, ., to— per pounds, 
. ̃¼ —. ——. ee ee 21. 0 
. pi 2)” MARRS Rie SOE ESR AE I SS 24.0 
Chicago, !!!!!! —! — — 43. 0 
Sa te ER Oe ES SE SS et = 51. 0 
E a REMC o Py Re N ER ars S NE E A RE EOE AE 0 


The rates from Philadelphia points are not equalized and are higher 
than those from-Baltimore, the rate from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
for example, being 22.5 cents, or 14 cents per 100 pounds higher than 
that from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. There has been no movement by 
way of New Orleans, and the rates from that port to most of the 
consuming centers are practically as high as those direct from Pacific 
coast points. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may we not now have a vote 
on this magnesite proposition? 

Mr. GOODING, I wish to say merely a word; I shall occupy 
only a minute. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
been very generous in his statement as to the market which is 
going to be given to the American miners of magnesite, They 
are going to be allowed to sell their product as far as Chicago, 
and possibly to the steel mills of Indiana. As I understand, 
for a period of two years we produced in this country all the 
magnesite ore which was needed by the great steel mills. Now 
we produce less than half of the requisite quantity, and that 
product is not to be allowed to come any further east than 
Chicago. In other words, it is proposed to destroy an industry 
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in order to give the steel milis a little cheaper ore which they 
may bring in from Austria, Czechoslovakia; and other countries, - 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if we are going to protect 
the industries of this country we have got to protect them all 
alike, and if we are going to furnish a market for the manu- 
facturers of the East for what they produce, we have got to 
permit the West to develop. It can not develop if we are going 
to say to the industries of that great section, “ You can come half 
way with the products but no further,” and that is the notice 
which has been served by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I wish to say that the time may come when we shall 
allow the manufactured products of the East to go only half 
way west. It seems to me we do not want to draw any dead 
line in this country and turn half of it over to foreigners 
when we can produce the commodities in America. We pro- 
duced magnesite at a time when it was almost essential to the 
very preservation of the Government so far as that is concerned. 
It is a war necessity as well as a peace necessity, and we ought 
to go clear through with it and protect it adequately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop| 
to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and 
vote “ yea.” i 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAND] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] and will vote. I vote 
* nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
vane Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a pair with him for the 
day. He is necessarily absent. I find that I can transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON I, and I do 
so, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owzx]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witts] with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSEI. 

The result was announced—veas 29, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Ashurst Gooding McCormick Poindexter 
Ball Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Johnson cNary Spencer 
Broussard Jones, N, Mex. Newberry Sterling 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Nicholson ‘Townsend 
Sopper Keyes Oddie 
rtis Ladd Phipps 

Elkins Lodge Pittman 

4 NAYS—22. 
Borah Kellogg Pepper Stanley 
Caraway Kendrick obinson Sutherland 
Ernst La Follette eppard Warren 
Fletcher McCumber Simmons Williams 
France McLean Smith 
Harris Page Smoot 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Calder Crow Dial Exige 
Cameron Culberson Dillingham Fernald 
Colt Cummins du Pont Frelinghuysen 
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Gerry Moses Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 

Glass Myers Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
I Nelson Reed Watson, Ga. 

Harrison New Shields Watson, Ind, 

Helin Norbeck Stanfield Weller 

Hitchcock Norris Swanson Willis 

King Overman Trammell 

Lenroot Owen Underwood 

McKellar Pomerene Wadsworth 


So Mr. Pornpexter’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in order to make the 
other magnesite schedules conform to the one just adopted by 
the Senate, I move to strike out “four-tenths” and insert 
“three-fourths” on page 83, paragraph 204a. That is the 
clause referring to dead-burned magnesite. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to strike out “ five- 
eighths of 1 cent” in the case of the calcined magnesite? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I have no objection to that. I think 
that ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will have to be done if we are going to bal- 
ance this schedule. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let us get this disposed of, if there is 
no objection to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the proposal? 

Mr, SMOOT. I suggested that we do the same for this that 
we did for the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated, 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 4 of the committee 
amendment, page 83, it is proposed to strike out“ four-tenths ” 
and to insert “ three-fourths,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Dead-burned and grain magnesite, not suitable for manufacture into 
oxychloride cements, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I should like to have the yeas and nays 
on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. The Senator knows that we 
do not want to more than double the rate we adopted on the 
previous vote. It takes just 2 pounds to make 1. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This is not more than double. This 
makes it just one-fourth more. It makes it three-fourths in- 
stead of one-half. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the dead-burned magnesite? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The dead-burned magnesite. It is not 
double; it is only 25 per cent more on the dead-burned than on 
the crude, if this is adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was three-tenths before, and now it is four- 
tenths. Four-tenths would be $8 and three-fourths would 
be $15. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply thought that when 
we changed a rate and raised it from $8 to $15 we ought to 
have a record vote on it; that is all. If Senators do not want 
@ record vote on it they need not have it, but I just want to 
show what it means. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., In the committee amendment at 
the top of page 33. line 4, it is proposed to strike out “ four- 
tenths” and to insert in lieu thereof “ three-fourths,” so that, 
if amended, it will read; 


Dead-burned and grain magnesite, not suttable for manufacture into 
oxychloride cements, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I should like the yeas and nays on that, 
Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with respect to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 


announcement as before as to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement heretofore made, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 3 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMETL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DuuNxdHAu] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]; 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ws] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—27, 
Ashurst Gooding Lod, Phipps 
Ball Hale Mckinley Poindexter 
Broussard Johnson McNary Shortridge 
Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sterling 
Curtis 2 Norbeck Townsend 
Elkins Ladd Oddie 
NAYS—23. 
Borah Harris McLean Smith 
Caraw: Harrison Page Smoot 
Cummins Kell Pepper Stanley 
Ernst Kendrick Robinson Sutherland 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Warren 
ance McCumber Simmons 
NOT VOTING—46, 
Brandegee New 
der Glass Norris Underwood 
Cameron Harreld Overman Wadsworth 
Colt Heflin Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Crow Hitchcock Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Culberson King Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Dial Lenroot sdell Watson, 
Dillingham eC Rawson eller 
du Pont McKellar Reed Williams 
oses Shields Willis 
Fernald Myers tun tte ld 


Frelinghuysen Nelson 

So Mr. POINDEXTER’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In order to make the rest of the para- 
graph conform with the two rates which have just been adopted 
by the Senate, I move to strike out, in line 2, on page 33, “ five- 
eighths ” and insert “three-fourths.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 83, in the committee 
amendment, line 2, the Senator from Washington proposes to 
strike out “ five-eighths” and insert “ three-fourths,” so as to 
read: 

Caustic calcined magnesite, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That will give to calcined magnesite the 
same rate just adopted by the Senate on dead-burned mag- 
nesite. The rates ought to be the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before regarding my pair and its transfer, I 
vote ven.“ 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 28, nays 21, as follows: 

DAS 28. 


* 
Ashurst Elkins Ladd Oddie 
Ball Gooding Lo Shipp 
Brandegee Hale y McCormick Poindexter 
Broussard J McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. McNary Spanos 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
8 Keyes Nicholson Townsend 

NAYS—21. 
Caraway Keto: Pe 8 
Ernst Kendrick Robinson Suth nd 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Warren 
France McCumber Simmons 
Harris Smith 
Harrison Page Smoot 

NOT VOTING—4AT. 
Borah du Pont King Overman 
Calder Edge Lenroot en 
Cameron Fern. McKellar Pittman 
t Frelinghuysen M rene 

Crow Gerry Myers RansdeN 
Culberson lass Nelson Rawson 
Cummins Harreld New Reed 
Dial eflin Norbeck Shields 
Dillingham Hitchcock Norris Stantield 
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So Mr. PornpextTer’s amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, There is one remaining item the rate 
on which, in order to make it correspond to those just adopted, 
should be changed. It is on page 31, lines 10 and 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is first on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator allow the item of mag- 
nesite brick to go over, as that paragraph is now before the 
committee for consideration? We shall have to make a changes 
in the rate on the brick, and while we are doing that there are 
some other changes in the paragraph which the committee 
would like to make while it is before it for consideration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, As long as we are on this subject of 
magnesite, I would like to have action on just one more item— 
magnesite brick—which is the higher form of manufacture. 
This is the last amendment to affect this product. The amend- 
ment is to strike out “four-tenths” and to insert “ three- 
fourths,” on page 31, line 11. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator simply wants to have the Senate 
disagree to the committee amendment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator may put it that way—simply 
to disagree to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In paragraph 201, page 31, line 
10, at the end of the line, the committee proposes to strike out 
“three-fourths” and insert four-tenths,“ so that if amended 
it would read: 

Magnesite brick, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it desired to take up this brick para- 
graph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just this part of the brick paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We will not take up the brick paragraph 
by piecemeal. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
and I have been waiting and ready to take up the brick para- 
graph for at least a week, and I insist that if we take up this 
paragraph or any part of it we shall take it up as a whole and 
dispose of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think the attitude of 
the Senator from Arkansas is a very reasonable one, except for 
the fact that there is contained in this brick paragraph one 
form of manufactured magnesite which is the subject on which 
the Senate has just been voting, and it seems to me that there 
is some inconsistency in the classification. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We can discuss that when we reach it in 
the consideration of the brick paragraph, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, if the Senator insists on his 
objection, I shall not urge it, The only reason I asked it was 
because the whole matter has just been debated, and the Senate 
has just voted on two items. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, the brick paragraph 
was debated at great length on another day, but it went over 
at the request of Senators who were not able to be present, 
and it is very confusing to take up a single proposition within 
that paragraph. I have no objection whatever to taking up 
the brick paragraph right now. I have been ready for a week 
to do it, and would like to do it, and in all probability we shall 
reach it in regular course in a short time. 

Mr. SMOOT. We might as well take up the brick paragraph 
at this time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If we do take up the brick paragraph. 
has the Senator from Arkansas any objection to taking up the 
magnesite brick item in the paragraph first? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a committee amendment which I de- 
sire to offer. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to allow a vote 
to be taken on the magnesite brick item. I want a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment of the committee at that point, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I dislike very much to de- 
cline to oblige either the Senator from Washington or the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I have risen here during the last week six or 
eight times and asked to take up the brick paragraph. No 
reason was ever given me for not proceeding except that the 
committee had under consideration the question of revising the 
brick paragraph and were not ready to report on it. I learn 
that during my absence the statement was made that some pro- 
visions in the brick paragraph are directly connected with the 
rates on magnesite, and that is one of the reasons why the 
brick paragraph has been held in abeyance, 


I would like to offer it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 
ported, 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 81 I desire to withdraw all the commit- 
tee amendments in paragraph 201, to strike out all of paragraph 
201, and to substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

rae 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick, not specially pro- 
vided for, 25 2s cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Of course the Senator from Washington will offer an amend- 
ment to that. 

Then on page 217, after line 5, I move to insert a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

Par, io Brick, not specially provided for: Provided, That if any 
country, dependency, Province, or other subdivision 0 government 
imposes ky uty on such brick imported from the United States, an 
equal duty shall be imposed upon such brick coming into the United 
States from such country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, that is a complete revision 
of the paragraph, and a very important one. If the issue is to 
be so radically changed, I think it might be very well to let the 
amendments be printed and haye the whole matter go over 
until Wednesday so that we may have a chance to study the 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection; but the Senator from 
Washington would like to have his amendment voted upon, and 
I think more than likely that would be the best thing to do, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me for just a brief statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know whether the Senator 
has considered what the item is and the relation it bears to the 
vote we have already had. We voted just now to restore the 
rates of the House on crude magnesite and on dead-burned mag- 
nesite and on calcined magnesite. Magnesite brick are made 
out of dead-burned magnesite and of course there ought to be 
equally as high a rate on magnesite brick, which is a further 
form of manufacture, as on dead-burned magnesite. The Sen- 
ate having voted three times on the principle involved, it oc- 
curs to me that it ought to vote on the other item. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I am bound to say, in reply to the state- 
ment of my friend, the Senator from Washington, that I do 
not see where any principle was involved in the vote on dead- 
burned magnesite or other forms of magnesite. The fact of 
the matter is that when we consider the votes upon the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Washington and the effect upon 
other paragraphs in the bill, it is difficult to account for the 
fixing of so high rates on dead-burned magnesite as are carried 
in the amendments of the Senator from Washington. 

I can not understand why the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Utah have not been printed, so that the Senate 
could have an opportunity to study them. I suppose they 
were all contingent upon the adoption of the Poindexter amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the committee was waiting for, 
or else they would have been printed before. As long as we 
have voted three-fourths of a cent on dead-burned magnesite, 
those who voted for that rate can not vote for less than three- 
fourths of a cent on magnesite brick. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; but they might reconsider their votes 
on dead-burned magnesite if they had a little time to think 
over it. I believe we had better let this paragraph go over 
until Wednesday. I request that the amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Utah be printed, so that we may have them 
available for examination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call attention now to para- 
graph 47 to see if we Can not dispose of that now, I will say 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmarons] that all 
the items in paragraph 47 were voted upon and agreed to, with 
the exception of the last amendment, which imposed a duty 
upon calcined magnesite, including dead burned and grain. of 
course, that has been stricken out and transferred to para- 
graph 204a, se that by agreeing to all the amendments now as 
the committee has reported them, it will leave paragraph 47 
complete with one exception. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is reminded that the 
Senate reconsidered the votes by which all those amendments 
were agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were reconsidered, and they all have to 
be voted upon at this time, but if we agree to vote upon them 
I do not think it will lead to any discussion whatever, In the 


Tet the amendments be re- 
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rate on epsom salts there is no amendment, but now that we 
have doubled the rate on magnesite ore, of course, the rate pro- 
vided for epsom salts is not a sufficient compensatory duty. In 
fact, the rate is a quarter of a cent less than on the raw mate- 
rial. When the committee amendments are finally disposed of, 
unless an amendment is brought in before that time, the epsom 
salts rate in this paragraph will have to be changed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can not change it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I made that statement. I ask now that 
the amendments in paragraph 47 as reported by the committee 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The first amendment is to strike out “ three- 
fourths of 1 cent” and reduce it to “one-half of 1 cent.“ It 
is not proposed te increase that rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just the amendments as they are now in 
the printed bill. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Let us have a vote on them. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 20, in line 18, in para- 
graph 47, the committee proposes to strike out “ three-fourths ” 
and insert one-half,” so as to read: 

Magnesium: Carbonate, precipitated, 23 cents per pound; chloride, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 20, after the word 
“oxide,” the committee proposes to insert the words or cal- 
cined magnesia,” so as to read: 


Oxide or calcined magnesia, medicinal, 7 cents per pound. 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 20, line 21, before the 
word “calcined,” and the semicolon, the committee proposes to 
insert Oxide or,” so as to read: 

Oxide vr calcined magnesia, not suitable— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 22, after the word 
“use,” the committee proposes to insert “three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound,” so as to read: 

Oxide or calcined magnesia not suitable for medicinal use, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes to strike 
out, beginning in line 22, the remainder of the paragraph, as 
follows; ‘ 

A calcined ite, inci dead-burned and ned, three- 
9 1 3 crude or ‘ate one-half 
of 1 cent per pound. z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senators who are to discuss 
manganese ore and ferro-alloys are not prepared to proceed, I 
ask that we now proceed to paragraph 822, railway fishplates. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the top of page 62, paragraph 
322, the committee proposes after the words “splice bars” to 
insert the words “ tie-plates,” so as to read: 

Rallway fishplates or splice bars, tie-plates, made of iron or steel, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Before the words “all other,” in 
line 2, the committee proposes to insert “ rail braces, and,” so 
as to read: 

Rail braces and all other railway bars made of iron and steel, and 
railway bars made in part of steel, T-rails, and punched iron or steel 
flat no Fy seven-fortieths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask now that we proceed to paragraph 325, 
jewelers’ and other anvils. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In paragraph 325, page 62, line 
23, the committee praposes to strike out the word “ anvils” and 
insert jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 pounds 
each, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other anvils,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 825. Jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 pounds 
each, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other anvils of iron or steel, or of 
iron or steel combined. by whatever process made, or in whatever stage 
of manufacture, 1§ cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], I think, wishes to discuss this paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the committee amendment 
to this paragraph imposes a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on 
jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 pounds each. 
On all other anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel com- 


bined, by whatever process made, or in whatever stage of mann- 
facture, a duty of i cents is imposed, ‘The present duty on 
anvils is 15 per cent ad valorem. ; 

The production of wrought anvils in the year 1911 is said to 
have been about 2,600,000 pounds. An increase in domestic 
production has followed the declining imports since the begin- 
ning of the war and the demand created by military opera- 
tions. Imports of anvils were something more than 727,000 
pounds in 1914. Later statistics show that in 1918 something 
more than 10,000 pounds were imported, valued at a little 
more than $1,000 and paying a duty of $174. In 1919 more 
than 88,000 pounds, valmed at something more than $14,000 
and paying a duty of a little more than $2,000, constituted the 
importations. 

In 1920 there were 275,805 pounds imported, valued at $33,820, 
and the duty collected was $5,073. In the first nine months of 
1921 the importations were only 84,650 pounds, valued at ‘$3,471. 

In view of those facts, Mr. President, it seems that the rate 
in the committee amendment is excessive. The present rate is 
only 15 per cent ad valorem, but it is proposed to advance the 
duty to 45 per cent. 

As to jewelers’ and other small anvils, this duty, I think, is 
not justified by the facts, I therefore move to amend by strik- 
ing out “45 per cent ad valorem” and inserting 20 per cent 
ad valorem,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a word. Of course, the 45 per cent rate 
applies only to the very small jewelers’ anvils. They weigh 
less than 5 pounds. The rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was 
1§ cents per pound and the present rate, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has stated, is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

i u, ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
on 

Mr. SMOOT, Just a moment. The Tariff Commission states: 

Duty at the rate of 1§ cents a pound on jewelers’ anvils would be 
practically negligible, 

The rate which the House imposed of 1§ cents per pound is 
a little less than 10 per cent. ‘Ten per cent on jewelers’ anvils, 
of course, would be simply ridiculous, because, as every Sena- 
tor knows, jewelers’ anvils are of the very finest kind of ma- 
terial, and most of them are not over about 3 inches long. 
They are very expensive indeed. The Tariff ‘Commission says 
a duty of 1§ cents a pound would be absolutely negligible. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not offered any amendment to the 
provision that will be applicable to a larger anvil because, 
under the parliamentary status, I am not permitted to do so. 
The Senate committee did not recommend a change in the 
figures of 1§ cents a pound on the larger anvils, but merely 
proposed to advance the duty on a certain class of anvils to 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

I repeat my former statement that I think 45 per cent ad 
valorem is not justified by the demands of the industry, even 
from the standpoint of protection. I therefore move the 
amendment which I have heretofore offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask now to take up paragraph 832, relative 
to rivets, and so forth. 
none SIMMONS. Mr. President, why not take up paragraph 

9 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that paragraph 329 
went over for the consideration of the committee. The com- 
mittee expected to consider that paragraph this morning, but 
the Senator was in the committee and* knows that the whole 
time of the committee was taken up by the consideration of the 
bonus bill, and we could not reach paragraph 329. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How about considering paragraph 331? 

re SMOOT. The same statement applies to that para- 
grap 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding was that paragraphs 
329 and 331 went over at the suggestion of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. $ 
PR FLETCHER. Now it is propesed to take up paragraph 

? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment in 
paragraph 332 will now be stated. 
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The ASSISTANT Sxcnerary. On page 66, paragraph 332, line 
8, the Committee on Finance proposes to strike out “25” and 
to insert 40,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 


Pan. 332. Rivets, studs, and steel points, lathed, machined, 
brightened, and rivets or studs for nonskidding automobile tires, 20 


per cent ad valorem ; rivets of iron or steel, not provided for, 
1 cent per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on that amendment I wish 
to submit some comments. Under the act of 1913 the duty on 
those articles was fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem; under the 
act of 1909 the duty was fixed at 45 per cent ad valorem; and 
under the bill as it came from the other House a duty was pro- 
vided of 25 per cent ad valorem. Now, the Committee on 
Finance proposes to make that duty 40 per cent. The descrip- 
tion of these articles as found in the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation is as follows: 

Description: A rivet is a headed pin or ga of metal used to unite 
two or more pieces by passing it through them and heading the plain 
end. Ordinary bolts of Fion or steel are provided for in paragraph 123. 

That is another article. 

A stud is a small pin or peas for holdin, 
parts to one another. The term steel po: 
explanatory, 


The production, it seems, is rather difficult to get at because 
the rivets, studs, and so forth, are not separate from the gen- 
eral class of bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. We had those up 
under paragraph 330. 

The imports since 1917 have been as follows: Rivets, studs, 
steel points, and so forth, in 1918, 1,519 pounds, valued at $344; 
tlie amount of the duty collected was $69, the rate being 20 per 
cent ad valorem. In 1919 the imports were 60.335 pounds, 
valued at $3,709, the duty being $742. In 1920, 3,330 pounds 
were imported, the value was $681 and the duty $136. For the 
first nine months of 1921 the imports were 3,900 pounds, of the 
value of $325. It is not a very great industry, and I shall not 
take up much time with it. 

Of the rivets of iron or steel not specially provided for the 
imports amounted in 1918 to 48,481 pounds, of a value of $4,887, 
the duty collected being $977; in 1919 the imports were 65,900 
pounds, valued at $5,928, and the duty was $1,186. In 1920 
the imports were 25,600 pounds, valued at $2,718, the duty 
being $544. For the first nine months of 1921 the imports were 
6,566 pounds, valued at $544. The exports are not recorded and 
there is no information in regard thereto. 

The situation is that importations have been very slight and 
the amount of duty which we have been realizing almost negli- 
gible, because of the slight importations, although the rate of 
duty has only been 20 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I call to the Senator's attention 
the statement relative to the production of bolts, nuts, rivets, 
and washers. The Senator has just made the statement that 
the production of rivets is not given separately and that is true; 
but in the class where we find that character of production the 
quantity is very large. In 1914 the production was over $23,- 
000,000, and that is found on page 431 of the Tariff Summary 
of Information which the Senator from Florida holds in his 
hand relative to paragraph 330. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But that refers to paragraph 330, on 
which we have already acted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, the statistics in connec- 
tion with paragraph 330 aiso cover rivets, and there is given 
the production of those four different items as being over 
$23,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the production is very large. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There were large exports also, 
and I take it that rivets go along with the other items men- 
tioned there, and that there would be no greater necessity for 
a duty upon rivets than for a duty upon nuts and washers and 
bolts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should not think so, and under that para- 
graph the statement is made that the imports are small com- 
pared with the exports, and since 1914 have been very slight. 
The chief feature is that the production of that class of ma- 
terials is large; that the exports very greatly exceed the im- 
ports, and the imports have been slight; but under the para- 
graph covering these particular items the exports are not given, 
although the imports, as we have just seen, are very small. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator will find the state- 
ment of the exports of the same four items on page 432, show- 
ing 8 175 several million dollars worth of those items are ex- 
port 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; of bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 
since 1917 the exports have been all the way from 63,000,000 
pounds in 1918, valued at $5,687,000, to 89,000,000 pounds in 
1919, valued at $7,769,893; and in 1920, 87,233,028 pounds, 
valued at 87.274.411. Those are the exports, as shown on page 
433 of this summary, of bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers. The 
exports of rivets, studs, steel points, lathed, machined, or 
brightened, and so forth, are not given. The point which I 
wish to make especially is that, according to the statistics the 
importations of these articles have been inconsequential. The 
actual amount of duty yielded to the Government has not ex- 
ceeded $500, except in one or two years. In 1920 it was $1,186— 
that is the highest—and in 1918 it was $69, 

That is the amount of duty, with a rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. The proposal here is to raise this rate to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. I submit that it is doubling the rate of duty un- 
der which now these articles are very largely excluded, with 
practically no importations, and it simply means that this rate 
will be prohibitive, and we will get no duty at all. The industry 
is not in need of that sort of duty for purposes of protection, 
even if we stood for protection as protection, independent of 
any question of revenue, 

Mr. President, I move that “40” be stricken out and 20“ 
be inserted in its stead, so that the rate will remain as it is 
now, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. In lieu of the sum proposed to be 
inserted by the committee on page 66, Iine 3, the figures 40,” 
it is proposed to insert 20.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask for the yeas and nays on it, Mr. 
President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (w his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 

nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] to the 
Senator from Oregon IMr. Sraxrizrp] and will vote. I vote 

nay. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 

nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 38, as follows: 


YEHAS—14. 
Ashurst H n Robinson Stanley 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Shep Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Ransdell Smith 
NAYS—38. 

Ball Johnson McLean 
2 zones Wash. Aay Shortridge 

pper ewberry moot 
Curtis Kendrick Nicholson 8 
Elkins Keyes Norbeck Sterli 
Ernst Ladd Oddie Sutherland 
Frelin h M ick 8 pper Warren 

ghuysen e 
MeCumber Phipps 
Hale McKinley Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—44 

Borah du Pont Moses Stanfield 
Brandegee Edge Myers wanson 
B Fernald Nelson 1 
Calder Gerry New Underwood 
Cameron Glass Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Harreld aish, Mont. 
Colt Heflin Owen Watson, Ga. 

wW Hitchcock Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Culberson King Pomerene Weller 
Dial Lenroot Reed Williams 
Dillingham McKellar Shields 


So Mr. Fiercuer’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out 40 and 
insert 30.“ 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 66, line 8, it is proposed 
to strike out “40” and in lieu thereof to insert “30.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to go to paragraph 217, on 
pages 38 and 39. v 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 39, in paragraph 217, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out “28” and to insert “50,” 
so that if amended it will read: 

Par. 217. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, 
or lead glass bottles, vials, jars, and covered or uncovered demijohns, 
and carboys, any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not specially pro- 
vided for, and whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such 
as contain merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a 
rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, which 
shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to their contents), shall pay 
duty as follows: If 8 more than 1 pint, 1 cent per pound; if 
holding not more than 1 pint and not less than one-fourth of a pint, 
14 cents per pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a pint, 50 cents 
per gross: Provided, That none of the above articles shall pay a less 
rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem— 

And so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is one para- 
graph among several relating to glassware. The amendment 
proposed provides for nearly 100 per cent increase in the present 
rate. I suppose the Senator from New Jersey is prepared to jus- 
tify the increase in these rates. If so, I am sure we should all 
be very glad to hear what he has to say on the subject, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, is the Senator ad- 
dressing me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that the Senator 
from New Jersey was going to represent the committee on these 
glassware paragraphs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I am going to speak on chemi- 
cal glassware. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then is there no one to justify 
this increase in the rate on paragraph 217? 

I must confess some little astonishment that there is no one 
who is willing to volunteer a justification for this increase in 
the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I try to accommodate Senators, and when 
Senators said they wanted to take up paragraph 217, I shifted 
to paragraph 217. If anyone wants to take it up, if the Sen- 
ator who has charge of that paragraph on this side is not 
present, we can still go on with it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not ask to have that 
paragraph taken up. I am perfectly willing to have it taken 
up, however. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, we will take it up. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I did not ask to have it 
done; I have no particular ax to grind; but I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that this is a very great increase in the 
rate of duty on this item of glassware, bottles, and jars, used in 
every home in the land. It is proposed to increase the duty 
from 80 per cent to 50 per cent, and I supposed that there 
would be somebody on the committee ready and willing, and 
it would seem to me they should be anxious to justify this 
rate. í 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if the Senator wants 
to go on I will suggest to the chairman of the committee that 
we proceed with paragraph 218. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Very well. I try to accommodate Sena- 
tors. I would just as soon take up paragraph 218, and I un- 
derstand the Senator from New Jersey is ready to go on with it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not see how we can very 
well consider paragraph 218 and ignore paragraph 217. They 
cover parts of the same industry; they are necessarily inter- 
locked, so far as the facts are concerned, and I think there is 
just as much reason for the increase in the one case as there is 
in the other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator that the para- 
graphs cover entirely different matters. There is quite a little 
difference between the ordinary glass bottle and the chemical 
glassware, which requires a great deal of work. Paragraph 
218 relates to the chemical glassware, and, of course, it is an 
entirely different proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is some chemical glass- 
ware mentioned in paragraph 218, but that paragraph does 
not comprise chemical glassware only. It contains a very 
large number of different items, and the chemical glassware is 
the very smallest part of it. 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, do I understand 
that the Senator from New Mexico is willing that we shall pro- 
ceed with paragraph 218? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not going to be insistent 
on any special order at all, but I was just suggesting that the 
more logical way to begin would be by taking up paragraph 
217, because that necessarily will be considered in connection 
with paragraph 218, and I see no reason for passing over para- 
graph 217. I should like to have that considered along with 
the other. It follows in natural sequence, and I can not under- 
stand why anyone would insist on going ahead with paragraph 
218, with paragraph 217 undisposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state, if the Senator will allow me, 
that the Senator from West Viringia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] wants 
to be present when we discuss paragraph 217, and the Senator 
from West Virginia is absent. I try to accommodate Senators 
where it is possible to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the whole subject had 
better go over now, and that all paragraphs relating to it should 
be discussed at the same time. The whole glassware industry 
is involved, and if there is anyone who wants to be heard upon 
the glassware industry, I think he should be here, because all 
these paragraphs relate to the same thing. So if there is no 
one here prepared to go ahead with paragraph 217, I would like 
to have the whole glassware subject go over until we can take 
up together all the paragraphs relating to it. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I see no reason why we can not allow the 
Senator from New Jersey to go on and discuss what he desires 
upon that paragraph. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator well 
knows that these two paragraphs are entirely different. Para- 
graph 217 relates entirely to products used commercially— 
bottles, vials, jars, and demijohns—and has no relation whatso- 
ever to paragraph 218. Paragraph 218 covers biological, chemi- 
eal, metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and surgical articles, an in- 
dustry which never existed in this country prior to the war. It 
is strictly a war-time industry, and has reference only to 
products which are used in laboratories, educational institu- 
tions, and in all of the laboratory work in the various large 
industrial establishments in the country. It is known as chemi- 
cal glassware. 

The production of biological, chemical, metallurgical, pharma- 
ceutical, and surgical glassware is the master-key industry of 
America, It is absolutely essential to every producing interest 
in this country, large or small, through laboratory test and 
analysis, in which this ware is used, the scientific control of 
such varied industries as iron, steel, raw and refined sugar, 
packing-house products, fertilizers, rubber manufacture, Port- 
land cement, soap, oil refining, water works, textiles, chemicals, 
explosives, dyes, and drugs is accomplished. 

In each of the foregoing industries the entire process of man- 
ufacture is controlled by a laboratory where a very few men 
using chemical glassware, costing an insignificant amount, 
guide the production of billions of dollars’ worth of materials. 

Prior to 1914-15 practically all of this ware was imported 
from central Europe, namely, Austria and Germany. The 
blockading of the Central Powers by the Allies found America 
without any source of supply for such goods. Not only were 
there not any factories making this ware, but there were no 
workmen to be found with the proper talent, experience, and 
ability to do the work. 

The manufacturers of glass were appealed to unofficially by 
heads of governmental departments to do their share in estab- 
lishing this limited but extremely important industry in Amer- 
ica. At a meeting at the outbreak of the war with Germany this 
duty was allotted them as their share of the successful prosecu- 
tion of military operations by the Council of National Defense. 
Plants had to be remodeled, enlarged, and, in some instances, 
originated ; workmen had to be schooled in an entirely new tech- 
nique. The manufacturers asked for no promises; they simply 
went ahead and did what they realized was a necessity. 

At the signing of the armistice there were in operation 10 
established plants making factory blown ware, such as beakers, 
flasks, tubing, and blanks, and as many plants manufacturing 
lamps, blown, and volumetric ware. 

To-day there are less than half of these plants operating at 
all, and these at such reduced capacities hardly warranting 
their continuance. These specially trained workmen are walking 
the streets or drifting into other industries. 

LABOR, 

It would be in order to say a word at this time in reference 
to the attitude of the workmen in the chemical-glass industry. 
There has been some misconception as to the wages and working 
conditions in this industry. While it is true that a part of this 
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trade is organized, on the other hand a larger part is worked 
on the open-shop basis. 

As far back as 1910 the workers realized the necessity of 
developing the chemical glassware trade in the United States. 
After thorough investigation, however, both manufacturers and 
workers: found this. to be impossible, due to the fact that over 
half of the chemical glassware used in this country for educa- 
tional and instrumental purposes was imported free of all duty. 
The opportunity sought in 1910 was offered in 1914-15 by 
cessation of importations: from central Hurope. 

In the factory blown or hollow ware department, at the peak 
of the war the wages of skilled men ranged from $5 to $9 per 
day. The $9 per day men were the highest skilled: workmen in 
the country, and when compared with skilled workers im other 
industries, this can not be claimed excessive. 

In August, 1921, these workmen accepted a voluntary reduc- 
tion in wage of 173 per cent, and increased the working moves 
on many items; that is to say, increased the number of pieces 
per day, so that the reduction, instead of being 174 per cent 
came nearer to 25 per cent. 

This wage was to be effective for- one year. Unable to cope 
with the German competition, these same men, in the hope of 
securing the college trade for the spring and coming summer, 
accepted an additional reduction of 10 per cent on all items 
known as chemical glassware, used by colleges and educational 
institutions. 

In the lamp blown and volumetric departments practically the 
same action was taken, namely, in February, 1921, wages were 
reduced 15 per cent, and an additional 15 per cent reduction 
was accepted in September of the same year. 


CAPITAL, 


It is a matter of record, and has been so published by the 
official organ of the American Chemical Society, that the manu- 
facturers have passed this entire reduction to the consumer, 
notwithstanding his cost of production has not been reduced in 
proportion, due to his inability to operate his plants on a pro- 
duetion basis because of the cheap importations from central 
Europe: 

Mr: President, I ask that this editorial from the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry of November, 1921, en- 
titled “Square dealing,” showing the parallel reductions of 
prices following the wage reductions, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SQUARE DEALING. 


Why bother about strict editorial practice when 
over good news bearing upon American chemical in 


our heart is full 
pendence? Why 


speak in impersonal veim about mem who an R the game yr 


and squarely and who are making history. be considered free a 
vertising, then let it go at that; but we want every American ch 

be know exactly what we learned In a conference in this office this 
afternoon. * 

The visitors were Mr. E. E. Kimble and Mr. Otis, of the Kimble Glass 
Co, Vineland, N. J., and Mr. R. T. Will, of the Will Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. From Mr. Kimble we learned a story of the attitude 
of union labor to the chemical glassware industry which is a veritable 
ruy of bright sunshine, in contrast with the lowering clouds of the 
threntened railroad strike announced yesterday. 
Kimble placed these facts In the form of a letter: 


Ocronmr 17, 1921. 


At our request Mr. 


Dr, CHantes H. Werrr, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

My Dear Docror Harry: In February, at the solicitation of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. the union met the Chemical 
Glass Manufacturers at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, and the union 
volunteered to give a 15 vee cent on in wages to meet the for- 
eign competition with which they were confronted. A further volun- 
tary reduction of 15 per cent was granted the manufacturers in August, 
1921, in this same department. 

The Chemical Glassware Blowers. an allied division of the Glass 
Workers’ Union, accepted in August a voluntary reduction in wa, of 
171 per cent, and increased the working move on many items that is 
to say, increased the number of pieces per day—so that the reduction 
instead of being only 171 per cent will come nearer to 25 per cent. 

The action of these divisions of the American glass workers was 
highly commendable, and to our mind shows the true American atti- 
tade, in that the glass worker has shown himself wiling to help. re- 
duce the price of American-made glassware to come wi reasonable 
E. B. KIMBLE. 


competitive figures with imported ware. 
Very truly yours, 
That was fine—‘“ But,” we asked Mr. Kimble, “have vou given the 
consumer the benefit of that lowering of cost? “ Every bit 
he replied, “and for confirmation I refer you to Mr. Will.” i E 
‘promptly confirmed the statement. Fine, again! “But, T. 
Pine dealer], 8216 ‘ou given the consumer the benefit of your cheaper 


urchases ? as u flash, he turned to his printed prices in the 
921 issue of the Chemical Catalogue lying near by and showed us the 
standard same 


new prices on e piastras and the prices of the 
in his 1920 lists. Lowered, all along the line! Aaa ai the matter in 
more gen form we immediately wrote Mr. C. Fisher. of the 
Nee ee eet | PEPE Ae the DENS sceulting. trom the Heine atte 

the same items. Here are the prices ng atti- 
tude of labor, the glass. manufacturer, and the dealer: 


Mohr’s buret for cock 50 cc. in 2 
FEC K 


FFC AA ˙ KK 1.15 

Extraction apparatus, Soxhlet, 100-cc. 

x podig ina oi age oy 6.00 
mark on neck 2 Ca 1.2 
pered lang aeaii on PA 1.65 

Funnel tube, t thistle top, 250 mm. 10 
That is the completed story. The wah ogee of labor's wa has 

beem completely by the manufacturer the dealer to the ulti- 

mate hme td e chemist in the laboratory. It is a fine of 
square dea 

During the recent exposition we met Herman Coors, of Gold 
Colo. Fo about it, old man? What are you doing in chemical 


porcelain manufacture in these dull times?” 
plied, “ twice as many orders as in any previous r and doing busi- 
ness — . same motto.” 8 — e a to By bit of ad) we 
gave years ago—' prove the y our every 
year, cut down the cost of production, be content wi poi gale 
and give the consumer the efit of . lowering of costs. 
These men, and others like them, have able to stay in business 
because the greater number of American consumers have stood loyall 
by them, recognizing the difficulties of this trying postwar period ame 
determined that in the future America shall be independent in 
matters. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Now, just a word about these ex- 
hibits which I have before me on my desk. This article I hold 
in my hand is a boiling flask. That is an American manufac- 
ture. It is resistant glass for boiling chemicals. It is pro- 
duced at a price, free on board at the factory, of 12 cents. 
This is the German ware, a similar article, landed, free on 
board New York, at 7.3 cents. They are practically the same 
thing. - 

Here I show a graduated cylinder used for measuring in 
chemical laboratories. This is the German article, landed free 
on board New York, for 17 cents. Here is the American article, 
landed free on board at the factory, for 32 cents. 

Here is a funnel separator, manufactured in Germany for 59 
cents, and I call the Senate’s attention to the workmanship 
required in this valve, made entirely of glass. Here is the 
American article, free on board the factory, 94 cents. 

Here are comparable measuring pipes, the German 15 cents, 
the American 21 cents. 

I have a letter from Surgeon General Ireland, of the United , 
States Army. In this letter to me, dated May 24, 1922, he said: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE SURGEON GENPRAL, 


Washington, May 24, 1922. 
Sepator JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Office Building, Room 405, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN : With reference to telephone con- 
2888 Rad int you this pk mie am in 3 — a protective tariff cover- 

g chem assware, w. tariff u e t to preserve the 
present American industry. 

Upon entry of the United States into the World baba jn difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the requirements of the Medical Depart- 
ment in this commodity. This difficulty continued up to the time that 
the American industry was developed to the extent of meeting the 


Never busier,” he re- 


Army hg wr ato ire and thereafter no difficulty was experienced. 
It is believed that the development of the American industry on 
essential war items is one of the — factors in carrying out the 


policy of national defense. 
Very sincerely yours, 
M. W. IRELAND, 
Surgeon General, United States Army. 
T also have a letter from Mr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary 
of the American Chemical Society, Washington, D. C., dated 
May 23, 1922, which reads as follows: 


American CHEMICAL Socrrry, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington, B. G., May 28, 1922. 
Hon. Josurn S. FRELINGHUYSEN, * 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN : I take pleasure in writing you that 
after very careful consideration the American Chemical Socloty has 
unanimously expressed its opinion that the development of American- 
made glassware, chemicals, and chemical apparatus should be en- 


couraged in every possible way, 
5 it is a pleasure, as I am pasionata in hearty accord 
with this idea, to write you that under the stress of stern necessity 
an industry of real impo has been built up im the United States 
for the production of glassware for use in our chemical laboratories 
and chemical industries. Previous to the war there was no real 
chemical glassware industry in America. 
uring ie last sim years an industry producing glassware second 
to none quality has been developed which is now offering chemical 
ratus to the American public at à reasonable price. One line of 
assware especially has become famous as having no superior in any 
country, and when life is taken into consideration there 1 no cheaper 
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lassware made, 


There are now in America four large houses making 


kers, flasks, tubing, and blanks, and five houses doing extensive 
lamp glassware blowing and graduating volumetric ware. 
ith the exception of some 5 to 8 per cent of especially molded glass- 


ware, such as large aspirator bottles, Wolff bottles, and gas gen- 
erators, the American demand can be fully supplied from homemade 
material of excellent quality, 

I sincerely trust that you will be successful in your efforts to see 
r support is given to this important new American industry. 


tru yours, 
EEEN , CHantzs L. Parsons, Secretary. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator from 
what he has just been reading? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I read from a letter addressed to 
me by the secretary of the American Chemical Society. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I see the letter? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. I understand that this 
society represents over 13,500 college professors and chemists 
in the United States. 

In the testimony of Mr. Eimer, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in 1919, he said: 

We maintain that the chemical ware and porcelain ware, in 
connection with other chemical and scientific apparatus, was abso- 
lutely essential to the key industries; in fact, to all the important 
manufacturing industries. We will demonstrate that these key indus- 
tries can not be started or even maintained without chemical and 
scientific apparatus. For example, take dyes: Before we can manufac- 
ture them we must first develop them in the research 8 Then 
the next step in order after that is to work out the manufacturing 
method and proce: and that is also done in the laboratory, Then, 
finally, after the product has been 


that pro 


put on a manufacturing basis, the 
rocesses must be controlled by what is known as the controlling 
laboratory. The controlin, ratory is the heart of the modern 
manufacturing plant. If this laboratory is prevented from operating. 
the plant is forced to shut down. In the case of the manufacture of 
guncotton, powder, and explosives, an interruption of laboratory tests 
would probably result in the stp § up of the whole plant. The 

boratory must not be interrupted; the tests have to be carried out 
continuously. 


Mr. President, I know what was accomplished by these in- 
dustries during the war. I know how, through the energy of 
the American manufacturer, through the ability and genius of 
the glass blowers who had never undertaken this class of 
glass blowing before, they took these models and produced in 
this country a product practically equal to that of Germany. 
Germany and Austria, by reason of the low wages paid there, 
ean land this technical glassware in this country at a much 
lower cost than we can manufacture it here, and unless we 
protect the industry with a differential between these produc- 
tion costs the industry here must close down. 

The question is whether it is worth while for us to have 
the industry in this country or not. That is the point of view 
which the committee has taken, that the industry as the key 
industry should be maintained and protected. Upon that rec- 
ord of American energy and genius I rest my case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator began his statement by saying, 
as I understood him, that the paragraph relates only to the 
kind of glass or glass production which he has described. I am 
very much impressed with his argument in favor of a duty, a 
very substantial duty, upon this kind of glass. But the para- 
graph upon which he spoke contains a very large number of 
other productions than chemical or laboratory glass. What has 
he to say about those? i 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I only spoke of that portion of the 
paragraph which relates to chemical glassware and said that it 
had no relation whatsoever to paragraph 217 as far as the bio- 
logical glassware was concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In that the Senator was quite right, but 
after the first clause of this paragraph, which closes by attach- 
ing a duty of 70 per cent, the paragraph proceeds: 
illuminating articles of every description, including chimneys, globes, 
shades, and prisms, incandescent electric light bulbs, with or withou 
filaments, for use in connection with artificial illumination, all of the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief value of 
glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 70 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Then, omitting one clause, it proceeds: 


table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every de- 
scription not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value 
of glass or paste, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or — 2 
blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, engraved, etched, 
frosted, gilded, ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 
stoppers or for purposes other than ornamentation), painted, printed in 
any manner, sand-blasted, silvered, stained, or decorated or ornamented 
in any manner, whether filled or unfilled, or whether their contents be 
dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem; table and kitchen articles and 
utensils, composed wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or a 
combination of 5 pone and paste, when pressed and unpolished, whether 
or not decorated or ornamented in any manner or ground (except such 
grinding as is necessary for fitting sepuas or for purposes other than 
ornamentation), whether filled or unfilled, or whether their contents be 


dutiable or 0 per cent ad valorem. 


I would like to have some information with regard to the 
ordinary commercial articles. The Senator has convinced me 
with regard to the production of which he has just spoken, but 
what about the remainder? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was simply dealing with the sub- 
ject of chemical glassware in my statement. The other part of 
the paragraph, I believe, the Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] understands, and he will defend the duty of 70 
per cent ad valorem as absolutely essential to the protection of 
that glassware. While the Senator from Iowa is right in that 
the paragraph deals with several types of product, none of them 
relates to paragraph 217, because that is the bottle paragraph, 
and really relates to an entirely different branch of the in- 
dustry. I think the Senator from West Virginia can clearly 
establish the justification for the other rates, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was to give his opinion with regard to paragraph 217, 
but paragraph 217 does not cover the articles mentioned in 
the last part of paragraph 218. 

585 FRELINGHUYSEN. No; the Senator is correct about 
at. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the pending question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Paragraph 218. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What does the Senator desire as 
to that paragraph? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I call the attention of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the fact that under this para- 
graph, following the chemical glassware paragraph, which prod- 
ucts show an increase in importations, the chimney importa- 
tions have grown from practically a negligible importation in 
1918 to $142,000 for nine months of 1921. 

The chimneys for gas lamps and tubing have increased from 
$133,000 in 1920 to $451,000 for nine months of 1921. Globes 
and shades for gas and electric lights have grown in importa- 
tions from nothing in 1918 to $371,000 in 1921 for nine months. 
Tableware and bar glass importations have increased from 
831.000 in 1918 to $910,000 in 1919. 

All other articles in the basket clause have increased from 
$2,000,000 in 1918 to $4,815,000 in 1919. The same increase 
applies to bottles and decanters, from $258,000 in 1918 to 
$2,473,000 in 1920, and for nine months of 1921, $1,266,000. 
Candlesticks, candelabra, and chandeliers increased from $1,000 
in 1918 to $52,000 in 1919. A progressive increase is shown 
all the way through. If the testimony of the glassware men 
is to be believed, the whole industry is menaced by the low 
cost of production abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] asked, I think, a very pertinent question, and 
inasmuch as it does not seem to have been answered directly, I 
will take a little time to give the results of the investigation 
that was made in reference to these prices and show to the 
Senate that while these rates seem rather high they are very 
much less than the Reynolds report would indicate would be 
required in order to equalize the difference between the foreign 
and the American prices. 

Now, reverting to paragraph 218, I will take 10 items -of 
electrical glassware. These articles are made in Czechoslovakia 
and the prices are per dozen. The foreign value is $2.13 per 
dozen; the landed charges, 85 cents; while the selling price of 
the imported article in the United States is $5.80. The selling 
price of the comparable domestic article is $7.49, so the rate 
required to equalize the difference, allowing a reasonable profit— 
and we have allowed a profit of 334 per cent—to the foreigner 
would be 123 per cent. The committee has given 70 per cent. 

The next item is electrical glassware from Germany costing 
$1.64. The landed charge is 74 cents; the selling price of the 
imported article in the United States is $5.17; the selling price 
of the comparable domestic article is $6.44. Allowing 334 per 
cent to the importer, it would require 150 per cent to equalize 
the foreign with the American selling price. 

The next two items are glasses made in England, and per 
dozen the foreign value is 584 cents; the landed cost, 6 cents; the 
selling price of the imported article, $1.48; the selling price of 
a comparable domestic article, $1.92. The rate required, allow- 
ing 334 per cent profit, would be 136 per cent. 

Now I will skip over some and take five classes of blown-glass 
tableware made in Holland. The foreign value per dozen is 
$5.60; the landed cost, $1.68; the selling price of the imported 
article is $12.98; the selling price of the comparable domestic 
article in the United States is $19.78. Allowing 333 per cent 
profit to the foreigner, it still would require 134 per cent to 
equalize the difference. The committee has given 65 per cent. 

I will next take blown-glass tableware from Belgium, a dozen 
pieces. The price is $5.94 in Belgium; landed cost, $1.21; the 
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selling price, $10.50; the selling price of the comparable Ameri- 
can article is $9.04. Therefore, it would take only 2 per cent 
to cover the difference in that one article. 

Now we come to the ornamental, and here is where the widest 


differences occur. Take four items of blown-glass ornamented 
tableware from Italy. This is by single items. The cost, $1.77; 
the landed cost is 43 cents; the selling price in America is $4.94; 
the selling price of the comparable American article is $7.94. 
Allowing 25 per cent profit, which is the usual charge allowed 
in those cases, it would require 302 per cent in order to equalize 
the foreign with the American selling price. The committee 
have allowed 65 per cent. 

Without going into details, the chemical glassware items 
range from 260 to 472 per cent to equalize the difference, and 
we have given but 75 per cent. 

Mr. President, I could run all of these down and demonstrate 
that the duties which we have actually allowed are scarcely in 
any case as much as half of what is absolutely required or was 
required at the time the report was made, but after making al- 
lowance for a decline in American price and other conditions 
we believe that the industry may be continued in the United 
States with from 65 to 75 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have just one question to 
present to the Senator from North Dakota for information to 
assist me in making up my mind in relation to this matter. 
The Senator from North Dakota has said that in computing the 
selling price of the foreign article the committee have allowed 
the importer a profit of either 25 per cent or 334 per cent, as 
the case may be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Reynolds Commission report what 
the profit to the American producer was in establishing the 
American selling price? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, they neither reported upon 
the profit of the American producer nor did they report upon 
the profit of the foreign producer. What they were required 
to do was to ascertain the duty which should be levied under 
the American valuation plan. Of course if we were going to 
adopt the basis of the American selling price, we had to get 
the difference between the foreign selling price, the one standard 
. of valuation, and the American selling price, the other standard 
of valuation, which was proposed. 

The experts of the department have informed us that upon 
the two prices the profits average about the same; in other 
words, where they have examined into the cost of production, 
that cost on the opposite side of the water, and the cost of pro- 
duction of the like article on this side of the water were in about 
the same proportion to each other as were the selling price on 
the other side of the ocean and the selling price in the United 
States, That was as near as we could get it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The conclusion from that statement I take 
it that the committee is of the opinion that 33 per cent is about 
the average profit of the American producer, based upon the 
American selling price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not understand me. 
There is allowed a very much greater percentage in landing a 
product and selling it here than is allowed between the cost of 
production in the foreign country and what the foreign producer 
sells the article for in the foreign country. What we are getting 
at is what we had to compete with in the American market, and 
therefore we add to what it costs actually to purchase the article 
in the foreign country, without respect to what the manufacturer 
there made upon it, the profit which must be allowed to the im- 
porter to induce him to take the chances of destruction, pay the 
insurance, to land it in this country, and to sell it; and we have 
estimated the usual profits that go to the importer. 

There are some lines in which the profits run about 25 per 
eent—that is the usual profit right along—while in others 
they go as high as 33 per cent where the cost and the risk in- 
volved in the importation is greater. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I understood the Senator from 
North Dakota. The point that I have not clearly in my mind 
is this: How much, if any, reduction could the American pro- 
ducer make and still have a fair profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I tried to make clear was that the 
best evidence that we could secure was that the foreign pro- 
ducer has about the same profit between what it costs him and 
what he sells it for in his own country—not what he sells it 
for in this country—as the American has between what it costs 
him to produce it and what he sells it for in this country, The 
percentage would be about the same in each instance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At any rate, the committee is of the opinion 
that these duties are necessary in order to enable our producers 
to continue in business? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think they could continue at all 
unless they had a duty equivalent to about from 50 to 75 per 
cent. I can not imagine, with the prices at which the articles 
are produced abroad, how it would be possible for the Ameri- 
can producer to continue in business otherwise. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, in connection with 
these items relating to flint-glass production, I desire to read a 
portion of the letter which was written to the President by 
Thomas W. McCreary, superintendent of the Phoenix Glass 
Co., and William P. Clarke, president of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America. These two men. one 
of them representing the operating side of the glass industry, 
covered by the several paragraphs now under consideration, and 
the other representing all the workers in the industry, were 
appointed a committee to go abroad and to examine into all 
the conditions of this industry on the other side of the water. 
When they returned they made a very valuable report. Those 
who are interested in that report may find it in the hearings 
before the Committee on Finance in relation to the special and 
administrative sections of the bill, beginning on page 5197. 
The letter, however, addressed by these gentlemen to the 
President, part of which I will read, gives succinctly some of 
the points relating to this industry. I quote from the 
letter, which is dated Washington, D. C., January 17, 1922, as 
follows: 


Sm: We solicited the honor of personally placing before you for your 
consideration facts and figures showing the true and actual conditions 
existing in the flint-glass industry of Europe and the United States. 
Our knowledge of these facts are personal and is the result of a joint 
investigation, covering a iod of five months, made by us between 
October, 1920, and March, 1921, during which time we visited the 
principal glass-producing countries of Europe. Our information was 
secured from the people actually engaged in the industry, the manufac- 
turers and workmen and working women of the various countries 
visited. 

We visited the homes of the workmen. We partook of their food in 
their homes. We observed their living conditions, and also visited the 
factories and saw the peenis at work. 

Mr, Clarke represen the workmen and Mr. M 
the manufacturers of the flint-glass industry of the United States in 
the joint investigation made. ach fact as developed was carefully 
noted, and where a doubt existed in the mind of either, a further in- 
vestigation was made and the doubt eliminated, with the result that 
the separate report each made to the respective bodies, the manufac- 
turers and workmen, agreed in every essential. 

We will not impose upon you a long citation of figures, but will con- 
fine ourselves to a few illustrations showing the difference in the 
skilled labor cost in Europe and the United States with the belief the 
will be sufficient to carry conviction. If bare are not sufficient we wi 
gladly supply additional facts and vo pg ong the same line. 

In Belgium we found the skilled glass worker received 50 cents 
100 pieces, while in the United States the skilled labor cost for 100 
pieces of the same article is $2.72. Here we also learned that glass 
Fog A made lines of glassware exclusively for the United States 

e. 


resented 


These lines would have no commercial value in the Belgian markets 
and N etd would be imported into this country at a low yalua- 
tion, thereby Racing the American manufacturers and workman under 
a double handicap, namely, a low wage rate and an undervaluation 
Sapan value, when this e of ware could be made in these United 

es. 


In Germany we saw glassware produced at a skilled labor cost of 
26 cents per 100 pieces, while the skilled labor cost of producing 100 
pieces of the same ware in the United States was $4.26. 

We saw factories in Germany and Czechoslovakia, the major part of 
whose product was and is made for the markets of the United States, 
and the boast was made to us that they could pay the import duty and 
place the glassware in the markets of the United States at less cost 
than it could be manufactured here. We were informed that our im- 
port duties could be increased to 100 per cent and yet they could put 
the glassware into our country at less than our manufacturing cost. 

Our observations have confirmed us in the opinion that the foreign 
manufacturers have as a fixed policy the purpose of keeping wages of 
all classes of labor, skilled and unskilled, at the lowest possible point, in 
order to give them a-decided advantage in the markets of other coun- 
tries, where a high wage rate prevails, This is particularly true of 
the markets of the United States. 

When it was suggested to representatives of the manufacturers, which 
we did, that it would be better for the country, their industry, and all 
those engaged in it, both manufacturers afid workmen, if a higher rate 
of wages was established and steps taken to develop a home market for 
their products, we were informed that a home market could not be 
developed, and the workmen must work for small wages, as that en- 
abled the manufacturers to sell their products in foreign markets.. At 
the same time the information was volunteered that 80 per cent of 
the glassware produced in Czechoslovakia is exported. 

e have brought with us four pieces of domestic produced glassware, 
nsed for lighting purposes, in order to demonstrate more clearly the 
enormous advantage the foreign glass manufacturer has over the 
American glass manufacturer and workmen. 

These articles are staple and are fairly representative of the staple 
line of illuminating glassware. They are imported very extensively. 
The 5 cost of producing 100 pieces of the 10-inch chim- 
ney is: 
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The skilled-labor cost of producing 100 pieces of the small white 


inverted globe is: 


Czechslovakia — — 80. 05 

United States ER Tears rel aaa a FY . | 
The skilled-labor cost of producing 100 pieces of the 10-inch white 

reading shade is; 
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Enormous quantities of these articles, foreign produced, enter our 
markets to the detriment of the American industry. 

The ultimate private consumer does not receive the full benefit of the 
low prices at which these goods are imported. The imported goods are 
sold to him at a price which is just far enough below the price at 
which the American manufacturers can put them om the market that 
domestic producers are driven out of the competition. 

It is safe to say the only persons benefited by the importations of 
foreign glassware under our present system of determining invoice 
values are the foreign manufacturers and their workmen and those 
e interested in their success, 

That these goods are frequently invoiced below the value at our ports 
of entry is proven by our investigation conducted in 1904, when it was 
ascertained that during that swason there was entered at the port of 
New York 500,000 dozen of the above-mentioned 10-inch white reading 
shade at a value ranging from 36 to 43 cents per dozen. s was 
below the cost of the glass material alone to the American manufac- 
turer. 


The facts set out in the other report, the complete report 
made by these men, are very mucli more exhaustive, but all to 
the same point, showing the scale of wages in all these countries 
now being paid or quite recently being paid to their workmen in 
comparison with the rate of wages paid in the United States. 
They asked for substantially this ad valorem rate of duty, 
based upon an American valuation; but while the committee 
realized that the rates given in the bill now before you are not 
really adequate, because, as stated in this letter, an ad valorem 
rate of 100 per cent can be put upon these goods and still the 
foreign manufacturers can get their goods in here, at the same 
time it is hoped that these rates will afford a fairly adequate 
degree of protection for our working people and yet will not 
entirely shut off foreign competition, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I shall not at- 
tempt to-night to enter into a general discussion of this question, 
but shall content myself with saying just a few words in regard 
to the points which have been touched upon by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr, Fretinouuysen], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Surnernanp], and the Senator from North Dakota 
Ir. MOOCUMBER]. 

The Senator from New Jersey gave us some very interesting. 
data regarding chemical glassware, but he did not supply us 
with all of the data, by any means. If I recall the substance of 
what he said, it amounted to about this: That during the war 
the industry was built up in the United States; that it was an 
important industry, one which should be encouraged and sus- 
tained. I have no objection to considering the matter from that 
point of view. 

Until about the time of the war no chemical glassware of any 
consequence was made in this country. Most of it came from 
Germany and Belgium; but during the war our people engaged 
in the glassware industry began to produce it. They not only 
succeeded. but they succeeded in producing an article much better 
than had ever before been produced, and, as stated in the letter 
read by the Senator from New Jersey, in some of these lines, 
and the most important line, the American product to-day, at 
present prices, is cheaper than the foreign product at the foreign 
price. It is so stated in that letter which the Senator read: 

One Une of glassware especially has become famous as haying no 
superlor in any country, and, when life is taken into consideration, 
there ls no cheaper glassware made. 

The Tariff Commission in its examination of the subject 
reached the same conclusion and made substantially the same 
statement. The foreign chemical glassware was very easily 
broken. It could not stand or did not stand the wear; and I 
want to make the statement that when the Tariff Commission 

examined this subject and inquired of manufacturers as to the 
ainount of duty which they wanted to have, the mannfacturers 
said that the existing duty was sufficient. 

In the first place— 


The ordinary equi t of a glass factory for the blowing of bulbs 
and bottles suffices for the production of chemical hollow-blown ware. 
Molds, 9 and furnaces constitute the principal equipment, and 
are the same all countries, 


Then, speaking of the methods and processes, the Tariff 
Commission say: 


Methods and processes: The making of hollow blown chemical ware 
Is similar to that of incandescent lamp bulbs and bottles. Lamp-blown 
and volumetric ware made from tubing, and often a 
of laboratory scientists, and from the factory blanks, 

A naeng a trained There are less than 250 workmen of 
in the United States— 


That was in 1916— 


for the most part brought from the Thuringian factories of Germany. 
Since the war one American firm has developed the use of machinery 
to do in part what was laboriously done by hand in Germany in the 
manufacture of the great variety of products coming under the head 
of “lamp-blown and volumetrie ware. 

Here fs what is said about the amount of the duty: 


The manufacturers that have established this new industry in the 
United States since 1914 are satisfied with the existing rate of du 
of 45 per cent ad valorem, but urge that the 3 in paragrap 
573, which admitted about half of the total chemical ware imported 
free of duty, be repealed and that all chemical ware be made dutiable 


at 45 per cent ad valorem. They state that this is necessary In order 


to encourage and build up their new industry; that large quantities of 
the ware used in educational institutions are not required to be of a 
high grade, and therefore the cheaper ware will be imported free of 
duty when normal trade conditions are restored; and that while they 
can Sonepete under the existing rate of 45 per cent, they can not com- 
pete with duty-free ware. 

That was the question which was presented to the Finance 
Committee by the manufacturers of this ware. Under section 
578 of the existing law this class of ware is duty free to colleges 
und to institutions of learning, and it was that which the manu- 
fucturers were complaining against. They were not complain- 
ing as to the rate of duty now existing on it. They did not ask 
that the duty be increased from 45 per cent to 75 per cent, as 
this bill increases it, but they asked that these instruments in- 
tended for the institutions of the country be put on the dutiable 
list, and that is a very interesting piece of the tariff history of 
our country. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator must know that in the testimony 
the witnesses testified that 45 per cent on the American valua- 
tion was sufficient. That is what they were asking for in the 
American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Tariff Commission does not 
say anything about 45 per cent on the American valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said it was the testimony of the 
manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have just read that the 
Tariff Commission reports that that is what the manufacturers 
said. It is not what was said before the committee. Here is 
the report of a commission appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to ascertain just such facts as these. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that the. 
manufacturers testified before the Finance Committee that 45 
per cent was all they wanted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I said that the Tariff Com- 
mission found that that was all the manufacturers of this 
country wanted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, 
valuation at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were not talking about 
American valuation ; on the contrary, they said the existing duty 
was sufficient, which is 45 per cent ad valorem on the foreign 
valuation. 

Mr.. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the Senator did. What 
they complain of is having the chemical glassware, used in the 
educational and scientific institutions of the country, come in 
free of duty, and that is really a most interesting bit of the 
tariff history of the country. The bill proposes to take that 
scientific glassware and put it in this paragraph, in the dutiable 
list; it proposes to do everything the manufacturers of the 
country said they wanted done, and then, after having done 
that, increnee the duty on the whole business from 45 to 75 
per cent, It can not be possible, it seems to me, that anyone 
has given careful consideration to this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was reading from the report 
made by the Tariff Commission in January, 1918, at a time 
when the mark was not as it is to-day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; this is since the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 read from the Tariff Information Survey, 
which says: 

At the Pittsburgh conference of the Tariff Commission in January, 
1918, manufacturers who began the making of this ware when our 
supply was cut off from Germany, and who are now supplying the 
domestic demand, strongly objected to the importation free of duty 
of laboratory ware for educational institutions, 

The mark was quite different in 1918. At that time no one 
had ever thought there would be the competition which has 
developed since 1918 in this ware. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am a little astonished at the 
statement of the Senator from Utah about the competition in 
this ware. There is very little of the ware coming in at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question we can diseuss when we 
reach it. I am simply calling attention to the fact that the 
statement by the Tariff Commission does not apply to-day at 
all. It was made in 1918, during the war. 


They were not talking about American 


1922. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What the Tariff Commission 
said in this survey has been corroborated by everything that 
has occurred since it was made, There has been no flood of 
imports of any glassware into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not say that the importation 
has not been increasing since 1918? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, in 1918 none of it 
was imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is when this statement was made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am taking the record prior to 
the war, and the last information we have on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. We never made it in this country prior to the 
war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I am taking the importa- 
tions of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We imported all that was used in this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true; but the Senator 
has no information showing any great flood of imports of this 
ware, or any other glassware. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the information I have is what is shown 
by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What are the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is divided up in different sections. The im- 
ports of chemical glassware in 1918 were $33,786; in 1919 they 
were $62,181; in 1920 they were $190,624. Up to 1918 there 
was an absolute embargo on account of the war, and we never 
made any of it before the war. There was none made in this 
country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senator calls the Senate’s attention to the fact that optical 
and chemical glass men asked 45 per cent in 1918. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I read from the survey of the 
Tariff Commission to that effect. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The value of the mark in 1918 
was, I am informed, 24 cents. I do not think it was as high 
as that. I think it was about 12 to 14 cents. To-day it is 
worth a quarter of a cent. It makes a big difference in the 
rate asked. I call the Senator’s attention to page 5271 of the 
hearings before the Finance Committee, in which they asked 
for 60 per cent ad valorem on the American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that finally some 
of the parties in interest went before the Finance Committee 
and made these claims, and I understand further that upon the 
basis of the claims stated the proposed duty is entirely inade- 
quate. The statement which the Senator holds in his hand 
proves too much, It is based on one or two factors which, if 
taken alone, would show that it would be absolute folly for 
anybody in the United States, even under a 75 per cent duty, 
to undertake to produce any of the chemical glassware in the 
United States. It is based simply upon the difference in the 
price of labor in Germany and the price in this country. It 
does not take into consideration the many other things which 
must be considered in the discussion of this subject. 

If you base your rate of duty upon those facts alone which 
were stated in the testimony which the Senator has, you will 
find that we get nowhere with a 75 per cent duty. Only the 
partial truth has been told. 

Moreover, the facts as stated in that testimony were all true 
at the time, and with reference to the time when the subject 
was being investigated, but that takes into consideration noth- 
ing regarding the great change in conditions in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia. The Senator must know that 
there are other factors entering into the question; that the 
Inbor wage has increased enormously since the statement which 
he has in his hand was made, since the investigation to which 
it refers was made. 

The Senator must take into consideration other factors— 
that this industry has been built up in the United States; that 
to manufacture glassware requires fuel in great quantities, 
and of the best kind. Those countries are handicapped in that 
regard. Belgium has not recoverd from the war. These coun- 
tries are not producing. The imports are small compared with 
the period prior to the war, and nowhere does any witness men- 
tion anything which has not changed for the better since it 
was made, and in favor of the industry in the United States. 

It does seem to me that we ought not to make this tariff 
solely because of conditions which exist in Germany. We 
hear Germany upon every hand. I think by this time Senators 
have come to realize that when reference is made to Germany, 
it is made not for the purpose of giving a reason-for these 
duties, but for the purpose of affording an excuse. If these 
things can be produced in Germany with the relatively low 
costs which have been constantly called to our attention, why 
is not this country flooded with these commodities? If they 
can be produced two or three hundred per cent cheaper than 


in this country, why do they not come here? Will Senators 
longer seriously accept reference to the German situation? 

Mr. President, last year the total importations from Germany 
were less than $90,000,000, but our exports to Germany were 
nearly $400,000,000. Because of that paltry $89,000,000 Senators 
would seriously rise here and undertake to frighten us with re- 
spect to practically every item in the tariff bill. It seems to me 
that the patience of serious-minded people would soon pass 
away. Why do you want to listen to such talk as that when you 
know we are not doing business on any such basis? But that is 
all. When we seek for reasons they furnish us excuses. 

Mr. President, I observe it is the usual time for taking a recess, 
and I know that Senators are anxious to get away. I wish to 
discuss the subject on Wednesday in a rather connected way. 
So if it is satisfactory to the Senator from North Dakota I will 
stop now. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. š 


Mr. McCUMBER. To-morrow being a holiday I had hoped 
that we might possibly run until 12 o'clock to-night. However, 
there seems to be some disinclination among Senators to hold 
that late. Therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate (at 
10 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 80, 1922, 
at 1.25 o'clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 29 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 

Frank A. DeGroot, of Michigan, to be Assistant Register of 

the Treasury, to fill an existing vacancy. 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 

Jennie P. Musser, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 48, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, in place of Estelle V. Collier, 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


W. O. Jackson, of Springñeld, Ohio, to be appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 41, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, in place of Thomas Butterworth, 
resigned. This nomination is to take the place of the one 
heretofore sent in the name of Oscar W. Jackson and is to cor- 
rect the name. 


APPOINTMENT IN COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Angus Raymond Jessup, of Virginia, to be aid, with relative 
rank of ensign in the Navy, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
vice Benjamin Galos, removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Harold L. Fudge. 

Carl R. Brown. 

William H. Egan, jr. 

Beverly M. Coleman. 

PosTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Fred A. Lindley to be postmaster at Pismo, Calif. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 

Frances L. Musgrove to be postmaster at Arbuckle, Calif., 
in place of F. L. Musgrove. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1922. 

John L. Childs to be postmaster at Crescent City, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Hamilton. Appointee declined. 

Jennie Kinney to be postmaster at San Quentin, Calif., in 
place of M. G. Mails. Name changed by marriage. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Henry F. Hanmer to be postmaster at Wethersfield, Conn., in 

place of H. W. Crane, resigned. 
GEORGIA. 

Philetus D. Wootten to be postmaster at Abbeville, Ga., in 
place of P. D. Wootten. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1922. 

Gordon G. Ridgway to be postmaster at Royston, Ga., in 
pac of R. C. Ayers. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 
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HAWAI, 

Carl Spiliner to be postmaster at Makaweli, Hawaii, in place 
of B. D. Baldwin, resigned. 

Jacintho S. Medeiros to be postmaster at Puunene, Hawaii, 
in place of J. S. Medeiros. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

MARYLAND. 


Charles W. Glasgow to be postmaster at Street, Md. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MINNESOTA, 

Emil Kukkola to be postmaster at Finlayson, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Arthur L. Hamilton to be postmaster at Aitkin, Minn., in 
place of John Svedberg. Ineumbent's commission expired July 
21, 1920. 

Asa R. Woodbeck to be postmaster at Brookpark, Minn., in 
place of L. L. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921, 

Lawrence J. Nasett to be postmaster at Robbinsdale, Minn., 
in place of J. I. Nasett, resigned. 

Harry M. Logan to be postmaster at Royalton, Minn., in place 
— W. L. McGonagle. Incumbent's commission expired January 
4, 1922. 

Irving J. Jandro to be postmaster at Waverly, Minn., in place 
of J. F. McDonnell, resigned. 

MONTANA, 

Jack Bennett to be postmaster at Plentywood, Mont., in place 
of I. A. Oakes, resigned. 

NEBRASKA, 


Marie A. Lybolt to be. postmaster at Brunswick, Nebr., in 
Place of M. A. Lybolt. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4. 1922. 

NEW YORK. 


Seward Latham to be postmaster at Central Bridge, N. X. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Frank S. Duncan te be postmaster at Lawrence, N. Y., in 
pr of T. D. Mulcahy. Incumbent's commission expired May 

1920. 

Violet Breen to be postmaster at Roslyn Heights, N. I., in 

place of J. K. Stillwell. Appointee declined. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Luther J. Tucker to be postmaster at Maxton, N. C., in place 
of B. F. Nicholson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1922. 

ouTO. 

Joseph E. W. Greene to be postmaster at Newport, Ohio. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Julius R. Bruns to be postmaster at St. Henry, Ohio. Of- 
fice became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Cleona M. Dunnick to be postmaster at Ashville, Ohio, in 
place of S. C. Allison. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 

OKLAHOMA. 

George F. Cutshall to be postmaster at Cement, Okla., in 

place of A. C. Melton, resigned. 
OREGON. 


Charles M. Crittenden to be postmaster at Hubbard, Oreg., 
in place of C. M. Crittenden. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 30, 1922. 

Thomas J. Warren to be postmaster at McMinnville, Oreg., 
in place of W. L. Hembree, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Albert D. Karstetter to be postmaster at Loganton, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Emery E. Thompson to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Pa., in 
place of C. L. Sadler, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Ralph W. Wall to be postmaster at Campobello, S. C., in 
place of E. L. Fagan. Incumbent's commission expired April 
80, 1922. 

TEXAS, 

Henry E. Cannon to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Tex. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Bert J. McDowell to be postmaster at Del Rio, Tex., in place 
of F. M. Brady, resigned. 

Daisy M. Singleton to be postmaster at Marble Falls, Tex., in 
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“WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charles J. Parsons to be postmaster at Sabraton, W. Va., in 
place of L. H. Jones, resigned. 
WISCONSIN. 


Peter O. Virum to be postmaster at Junction, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Dxecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 
MARINE CORPS, 
To be second lieutenants. 
Biehl, Frederick Wagner. Jerome, Clayton Charles. 
Birthright, Frank Burroughs. Emery Ellsworth. 
Brown, Charles Campbell. McHugh, James Marshall. 
Coffman, Raymond Paul. Miller, Lyman Gano. 
Conradt, Pierson Ellsworth. Mitchell, William Montgomery 
Crisp, Charles Frederick. Orr, William Willard. 
Deese, Rupert Riley. 
DeWitt, Ralph Birchard. 
Donehoo, John Curling, jr. 
Dunkelberger, Harry Edward Skidmore, Robert Louis. 
Forsyth, Ralph Edward. Taylor, Edward Dickinson 
Godin, Richard James. Weaver, John Buxton. 
Huff, Howard Reid. 
PosTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Edward D. Mahood, Corte Madera, 
Attilio U. Martinelli, Inverness. 
James E. Power, San Francisco. 
GEORGIA, 
Robert L. Ehman, Stone Mountain. 
KENTUCKY. 
Arta Henderson, Eubank. 
Boyd M. Williams, Kenvir. 
Robert L. Jones, Morganfield. 
MARYLAND. 
Charles W. Meyer, East New Market. 
NEW YORK. 
Charles H. Strong, Washingtonville. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Enoch A. Raush, Auburn. 
William B. Baker, Claysburg. 
Fred W. Patterson, Lattimer Mines. 
John C. Wilson, Mercersburg. 
Charles E. Lear, Riddlesburg. 
Zola K. Rodkey, Spangler., 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
John E. Folger, Easley. 
Daniel B. Woodward, McCormick. 
: SOUTH DAKOTA. 
James T. Leahy, Fedora. 
WASHINGTON, 
Paul E. Wise, Buena. 
Andrew F. Farris, Dryden. 
Charles N. Stutsman, Manson. 
~ WEST VIRGINIA. 
Mayo M. King, Coalwood. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, May 30, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 1.25 p. m., on the expiration of the recess. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 


place of C. E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January | ing question. 

24, 1922. The Asststanr SECRETARY. The pending amendment is, on 
Ada A. Ladner to be postmaster at Yorktown, Tex., in place | page 39, after line 18, to strike out paragraph 218 and to insert 
@ new paragraph 218. 


of C. F. Hoff, resigned. 


1922. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in accordance with Senate Reso- 
lution 291, heretofore agreed to, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the terms of Senate Resolution 291, 
mora recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 81, 1922, at 11 
Oel. a. m. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 31, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ARMY AND NAVY PAY—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I present the conference 
report on House bill 10972, commonly known as the service pay 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
ference report. 
The reading clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
8 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

That the House recede from its di nt to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
84, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate insert the following: , ex- 
cept those whose promotion is limited by law to this grade and 
who are not entitled under existing law to the pay and allow- 
ances of a higher grade”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language stricken out by the Senate insert the following: Noth- 
ing contained in the first sentence of section 17 or in any other 
section of this act shall authorize an increase in the pay of 
officers or warrant officers on the retired list on June 30, 1922"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as fellows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate, insert the following: “ on 
June 30, 1922, there shall be included in the computation ”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate, insert the following: “ and 
service as a contract surgeon serving full time; and also 75 per 
cent of all other periods of time during which they have held 
commissions as officers of the Organized Militia between Jan- 
vary 21, 1903, and July 1, 1916, or of the National Guard, the 
Naval Militia, or the National Naval Volunteers since June 3, 
1916,” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

3 J. W. Waswonrk, Jr., 
TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOHN C. MCKENZIE, 
JAMES F, BYERNES, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It may perhaps hasten matters if I 
make a brief explanation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from New York yield, 
that I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Is it necessary at this time? 


Mr. HARRISON. There are no doubt some Senators on this 
side of the Chamber interested in this legislation and they are 
not now here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris McKinley Robinson 
Borah Harrison McLean Sheppard 
Bursum Hitchcock MeNary Simmons 
Calder Johnson Moses Smoot 
se Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sutherland * 
berson Jones, Wash. New Townsend 
Curtis ello: New Underwood 
du Pont Kendrick Nicholson Wadsworth 
Bdge Keyes Norbeck Warren 
Ernst ping ie Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher La 5 Watson, Ind. 
Fre Lenroot Poindexter 
Gooding Lodge Ransdell 
Hale McCumber Rawson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a brief word of ex- 
planation. The only difference in the bill as now reported from 
the conference is that the conferees have agreed that those offi- 
cers who are now upon the retired list in the several services 
shall not receive the benefit of the increased pay due to the 
revision of the pay of officers on the active list, but that here- 
after the officers who are retired shall have the benefit of the 
new schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is the subject matter 
the Senator is discussing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The pay bill conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator asked unanimous consent 
for its consideration? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has been granted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Tue conference report has been read, 
showing the action of the House in receding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has a full agreement been reached? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A full agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It was impossible to hear the Senator's first 
statement because of the numerous conversations in progress 
in the Chamber, particularly about the Senator from New York. 
I ask for order. On the other side of the Chamber everyone 
seems to be engaged in conversation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from New York if a 
full agreement has been reached on the conference report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Will the Senator state the effect of the 
agreenient? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The matter in difference between the 
two Houses at the time the Senate passed the House bill was 
as to the pay of retired officers. The House had proposed that 
eertain grades of retired officers, the upper grades, to be exact, 
should not receive any increase in pay, if such were possible, 
due to the revision of the pay schedule of those on the active 
list. The Senate struck out that restriction and passed the 
bill in such a form as would permit retired officers to reccive 
an increase. In conference the Senate conferees yielded on that 
matter with an amendment, the effect of which is that officers 
now upon the retired list of the six services shall receive no 
increase in pay, but officers hereafter retired shall, of course, 
be retired on the basis of 75 per cent of the pay they are re- 
ceiving at the date of retirement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In other words, the provision is not made 

It is not. 


retroactive? 
By that change about $500,000 
additional will be saved. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York tell me if this was the only point in conference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was the only point upon which there 
was disagreement. Two other matters were not in actual dis- 
agreement, but the conferees drew better language to cover the 
points involved. There is no essential change except in the 
matter of retired officers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration òf the conference report? The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

SCHOOLS FOR AERONAUTICS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 


cation from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, transmitting in 
further response to Senate Resolution 266, agreed to April 5, 
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1922, information relative to the establishment of an academy 
of aeronautics at the Naval Academy and the manufacture of 
aircraft at naval stations, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Mid-City Citizens’ Association, of Washington, 
D. C., favoring the passage of the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 23) creating a joint committee to determine the in- 
debtedness of the United States to the District of Columbia 
or of the District of Columbia to the United States growing out 
of relations existing since the organic act of 1878, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by Hono- 
lulu Lodge, No. 1245, I. A. of M., and the Honolulu Trade and 
Labor Council, American Federation of Labor, both in Hawaiian 
territory, favoring the manufacture of all war equipment and 
Government supplies in Government-owned shops and plants, 
namely, the arsenals, navy yards, torpedo stations, equipment 
shops, powder factories, aircraft plants, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Kansas City 
(Kans.) High School Club, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a department of education, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., praying that only a moderate duty on kid 
gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial from 
J. H. Reynolds, president Hendrix College, of Conway. Ark., 
remonstrating against the proposed duty on scientific instru- 
ments for educational institutions in the pending tariff bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Russell- 
ville, Ark., remonstrating against the proposed duty on vege- 
table and animal oils in the pending tariff bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the memorial of Mrs. E. C. Beach and 
sundry other citizens of Bolling Green, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Latchie, 
Genoa, Millbury, Stony Ridge, Lemoyne. Waterville, and To- 
ledo, all in the State of Ohio, praying for inclusion in the 
pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban 
sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I report back favorably without amend- 
taent from the Committee on Finance the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 270) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to estab- 
lish a credit with the United States for the Government of 
Liberia, and I submit a report (No. 727) thereon. I will state 
that we may offer on the floor some unimportant amendments 
to the joint resolution. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R, 10871) making appropri- 
ations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 728) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Eurolled Bills, 
reported that May 27, 1921, they presented to the President of 
the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2263) to amend the Fed- 
eral reserve act approved December 23, 1918. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced. read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3661) for the prevention and removal of obstruc- 
tious and burdens upon interstate commerce in grain, by regu- 
lating transactions on grain future exchanges, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3662) authorizing and directing the Postmaster 
General to investigate conditions arising from contracts in the 
star-route, screen-wagon, and other vehicle service for the fiscal 
yeurs ended June 30, 1915, June 30, 1916, June 30, 1917, and 
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June 30, 1918, and to make a report of his findings to the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: l 

A bill (S. 3663) to appoint Christopher ©. Andrews, formerly 
a brigadier general and brevet major general of volunteers in 
the Civil War, to the grade of brigadier general on the retired 
list of the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3664) granting a pension to John Lannon; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 202) to authorize and regulate 
details in the executive or administrative service of the Gov- 
ernment (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement work at Turtle Bayou, Tex., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 1010, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prosecution 
and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and harbors, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a brief ‘article 
by Hannis Taylor upon the recent arms limitation conference 
and the treaties that grew out of it. That great event was 
the first example in the history of the world in which great 
nations voluntarily agreed to limit armaments. As an appro- 
priate supplement to that agreement this conference produced 
also the great pact between the Pacific nations for peace and 
mutual respect of national rights in the Pacific Ocean, which 
has already had the effect of bringing to an end the constantly 
increasing talk of war which so ominously threatened that 
section of the world. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb in 8-point type, as follows: 


{Reprinted from the National Republican, Washington, D. C., 1922. 


THE TRIUMPH OF AMBRICAN DIPLOMACY—A STUDY or THE COMPLETED 
Work OF THE CONFERBNCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT FROM A 
WORLD POINT or VIEW; WAR-PREVENTING AGREEMENTS, Not ENTAN- 
GLING ALLIANCES, THE OUTCOME—AMERICA’S NEW PLACH IN THE 
FAMILY OF NATIONS, 


THE BRANDEGERE RESOLUTION RENDERS ALL ATTEMPTS TO TORTURE THE 
FOUR-POWEBR PACT INTO AN “ALLIANCE” IMPOSSIBLE. 

In order to illustrate the importance, from an historical point 
of view, of President Harding’s epoch-making offer to arbitrate 
between Europe and Asia the Hon. Hannis Taylor has pre- 
pared this monograph, in which our diplomatic history, now 
covering nearly a century and a half, is unfolded as a stirring 
drama in six acts. In the first is described the organization 
of the family of nations at the time our infant Republic became 
an humble member of it; in the second is described our first 
contribution in the form of the modern and existing law of 
neutrality; in the third is traced the origin and growth of the 
Monroe doctrine; in the fourth is noted the extension of that 
doctrine to the Pacific Ocean; in the fifth is explained the cir- 
cumstances under which our supreme arbitrating power in this 
hemisphere was defined; in the sixth is set forth the real nature 
of the first international conference ever held on the soil of 
the New World in which this Republic assumed the rôle of 
supreme arbitrator between Europe and Asia. Only in the light 
of its historical antecedents can that crowning triumph of 
American diplomacy be fully understood. 

The works of Mr. Taylor as an expounder of constitutional 
and international law have been crowned by the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Dublin and the Institute of France. As a 
practical diptomatist his career as minister plenipotentiary to 
Spain, marked by a continuous residence in that country during 
stormy times of four years and a half, without a single return 
to his own country, received the unqualified praise of Presi- 
dents Cleveland and McKinley. Throughout the prolonged con- 
troversy between this country and the Republic of Colombia, 
culminating in the recent treaty, Mr. Taylor acted as counsel 
for Colombia. 

What do we mean when we speak of the family of nations? 
When did it originate? Where does it abide? What does it 
embrace? The answers to those questions must be found in 
the record of a diplomatic and political evolution whose pro- 
gressive development has been regulated by permanent, uniform, 
and universal law. There is no fact that stands in isolation; 
there is no institution that is not the natural, perhaps iney- 
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itable, outcome of its antecedents. Only by the aid of that 
process of reasoning is it possible to grasp the comprehensive 
thought embodied in the phrase “the family of nations.” 
Without some knowledge of its historical antecedents it is 
impossible to describe the vast diplomatic organization, broad 
bottomed on international law, which now shelters within its 
fold the civilized nations of the world of to-day. 
THE FAMILY OF NATIONS IN ITS CHILDHOOD. 

The separate nationalities, each with its own character, lan- 
guage, and institutions, which arose out of the wreck of the 
empire of Charles the Great, passed through a long childhood 
under the protecting wings of an institution known as the 
Holy Roman Empire that illustrated for centuries the enduring 
power of a political theory. The chiefs of that comprehensive 
society were the Roman Emperor and the Roman pontiff, the 
one standing at its head in its temporal character as an empire 
and the other standing at its head in its spiritual character as 
a church. The Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic Church 
were, according to medieval theory, two aspects of a single 
Christian monarchy whose mission it was to shelter beneath 
its wings all the nations of the earth. No matter to what ex- 
tent the Holy Roman Empire may have failed as an interna- 
tional power, whether arbitrating on its spiritual side through 
the pope and the canon law or on its temporal side through 
the Emperor and the imperial law, the fact remains that for 
centuries it was the one bond of cohesion holding Europe 
together under the spell of a theory that assumed to provide a 
complete system of international justice and a supreme tribunal 
adequate to the settlement of all controversies that could pos- 
sibly arise between Christian nations. 

THE BARTHQUAKE KNOWN AS THE REFORMATION. 

No matter whether the Holy Roman Empire was a theory 
or an institution, not until the conception of a united Chris- 
tendom it embodied was wrecked by the Reformation was the 
field cleared for the growth of international law as now 
understood. 

For the older form of a universal faith uniting Christians 
of all nations the Lutheran states substituted the principal of 
territorial religion which acknowledged the right of esch nation 
to determine the form of belief that should prevail within its 
own bounds. From that premise were drawn the two funda- 
mental postulates of the new international system; first, that 
each state is sovereign and independent, and as such coequal 
with all the rest; second, that territory and jurisdiction are 
coextensive. Such was the practical outcome of the terrible 
80 years’ war closed in 1648 by the peace of Westphalia. “That 
peace set the final seal on the disintegration of the world empire 
nt once of pope and emperor, and made possible the complete 
realization of the doctrine of Grotius, the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of states. The peace of Westphalia did not create inter- 
national law, but it made a true science of international law 
realizable.” Such was the general character of the treaty 
settlement made during the year 1648 in the first body that can 
be called a diplomatic congress in the modern sense of that 
term—a settlement that survived without a break as the public 
law of Europe down to the French Revolution. 

GROTIUS AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM. 

The postulate that each state as a member of the family of 
nations is sovereign and independent, and as such coequal with 
all the rest, settled the fact that no one of them could be made 
to bow to a common superior save through its own consent. As 
the common superior furnished by the holy Roman Empire had 
been swept away by the Reformation, the Dutch jurist, Grotius, 
placed upon the vacant throne as a substitute for him a book 
published in 1625 called “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” The laws of 
war and peace embodied in that compilation had been drawn 
from a single source. The epoch-making work of Grotius, bril- 
liant as it was, simply involved an application of one branch of 
Roman private law known as the jus gentium—the law common 
to all nations—to states instead of to individuals. His genius 
consisted entirely of his ability to extract from that body of 
rules known as the jus gentium, applied by the Romans only 
between man and man, a code adequate for the regulation, by 
common consent, of the new international relations established 
between the Christian states of western Burope aftgr the holy 
Roman Empire had ceased to be an international bond between 
them. 

CONCERT OF BUROPE AND THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

After the peace of Westphalia had established the existence 
of the family of nations as a fact, and after Grotius had fur- 
nished it with a code of family law whose rules it agreed to 
observe, it was discovered that it could not operate as a going 
concern without the direction of a governing committee, known 
as the concert of Europe, whose main business it has ever 


been to preserve what is called the “balance of power.” The 
theory that the equality and legal rights of the greatest and 
smallest states are identical has never been carried out in prac- 
tice. Such rights and such equality have always been subject 
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to the irresistible power vested by the higher or conventional 


law in a committee composed of the representatives of a few of 
the greater states acting in behalf of the whole. Down to the 
Great War nothing was better u in European diplo- 
macy than the fact that a primacy or overlordship was vested 
in the concert composed at last of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Austria, a combination inte which Italy was 


admitted in 1867. That primacy or overlordship gradually | 


developed outside of the written treaty law since the peace of 


Westphalia represented the common superior who actually suc- 


ceeded to the place made vacant by the collapse of the holy 
Roman Empire as an international power. 3 


ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES INTO THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 


Only in the light of such a preface is it possible to understand 


the conditions under which our infant Republic, situated upon 
the eastern shores of the mainland of the Western Hemisphere, 
became a member of the family of nations whose habitat was 


and is in the western section of the Eastern Hemisphere. By 


the mighty ocean dividing the Old World from the New the 


entire after history has been profoundly impressed. Before the | 


close of the American Revolution the Congress of the United 
States, which under the Articles of Confederation 
jurisdiction over all questions arising under the law of nations, 


in its ordinance of December 4, 1781, concerning maritime cap- | 
tures, professed obedience to that law “ according to the general 


usages of Europe”; and by the terms of the second Federal Con- 


stitution of 1789 treaties were made the supreme law vf the land, 


binding the Nation as a whole and all subordinate authorities 
and judges of every State. 
AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LAW OF NEUTRALITY. 


All who study the growth of law in a scientific way under- | 


stand that physical geography is ever a prime factor in the his- 
tory of its development. Out of the isolated position assigned 


us by physical geography have arisen our contributions to the 


law of neutrality. That law, incompatible with the theory of 
the medieval empire, and which supplied no rule as to neutral 
duty in the sixteenth century, had made so little progress by the 
end of the first quarter of the seventeenth that it may be said 
not to have advanced up to that time beyond the stage of 
theory. 

In the words of the English publicist, Hall: “In 1627 the 
English captured a French ship in Dutch waters; in 1631 the 
Spaniards attacked the Dutch in a Dutch port; in 1639 the 
Duteh were in turn the aggressors, and attacked the Spanish 
fleet in English waters; again in 1666 they captured English ves- 
sels in the Elbe, and in spite of the remonstrance of Hamburg 
and of several other German States did not restore them; in 
1664 an English fleet endeavored to seize the Dutch Hast India 
squadron in the harbor of Bergen, but were beaten off with 
the help of the forts; finally, in 1693, the French attempted to 
cut some Dutch ships out of Lisbon, and on being prevented by 
the guns of the place from carrying them off, burnt them in 
the river.“ In 1793 the French frigate Modeste was captured in 
the harbor of Genoa by two English men-of-war, and it was 
neither restored nor was an apology made for the violation of 
Genoese neutrality. 

In the very year in which Genoese neutrality was thus ruth- 
lessly violated by the greatest of sea powers an infant Republic, 
with an interest and ambition to be a sea power, resolved to 
bring about a revolution by adding a new chapter on neutrality 
to the law of nations. The war then raging between Great 
Britain and revolutionary France opened up an énticing oppor- 
tunity to the famous clipper ships of New England which 
President Washington, guided by the diplomatic hand of Jef- 
ferson, promptly improved by the issuance of his epoch-making 
neutrality proclamation of April 22, 1793. In that pronounce- 
ment the Government of the United States undertook to define 
what it considered to be the obligations then incumbent upon 
neutrals, representing by far the most advanced existing opin- 
ions as to what those obligations really were. And in some 
particulars it went even further than authoritative interna- 
tional custom has up to the present time advanced, 

When the French minister, Genet, attempted to violate the 
neutrality of the United States, as thus defined, President 
Washington insisted upon his recall; and at a later day far 
graver consequences resulted to Napoleon, whose fall was 
brought about through his invasion of Russia, a desperate en- 
terprise into which he was driven at last by the refusal of 
Alexander I to uphold his oppressive “continental system” of 
blockade through the exclusion from Russian ports of the neu- 
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tral flag of the American merchant marine. Thus it has been 
said that it was the prows of the clipper ships of New England 
that caused the imposing fabric of Napoleonic statecraft and 
diplomacy to collapse like a house of cards in 1812, 1813, and 
1814, And to the same source may be traced the War of 1812 
that grew out of the assertion upon the part of Great Britain 
of a claim of visitation.and search entirely incompatible with 
the neutrality code proclaimed by Washington in 1793. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Just as the physiography of North America preordained the 
new American doctrine of neutrality, it preordained what is 
generally known as the Monroe doctrine. The two new chap- 
ters thus introduced into the modern law of nations were 
drafted by the same statesman—Thomas Jefferson. As Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are confined within the limits of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, it is not strange that one great central and power- 
ful State should have established its hegemony or overlordship 
over the western. The beginnings of that overlordship were 
prompted directly by the action of Great Britain, eager to se- 
cure to herself the permanent possession of certain commercial 
interests in Latin American trade which she had taken during 
the Napoleonic wars from a continental rival. All of the Euro- 
pean nations that planted colonies in the New World regarded 
them simply as plantations whose trade was the absolute pos- 
session of the mother State. Therefore with the rich and 
fruitful plantations founded by Spain in this hemisphere Great 
Britain had no right to trade so long as they were subject to 
the political sovereignty of their mother country. Not until 
after that sovereignty had been repudiated, not until after the 
Spanish colonies in America had established their independence, 
was Great Britain able to rush in and add that new domain to 
her everwidening commercial empire. 

In the summer of 1823, after that rich prize had been thus 
secured, the Holy Alliance notified Great Britain that so soon 
as France should complete the overthrow of the revolutionary 
government of Spain a congress would be called for the purpose 
of terminating the revolutionary governments of South Amer- 
ica. In order to defeat that design, fatal to the interests of 
the British merchants who had built up a great trade with 
Spain’s revolted colonies as independent communities, Canning, 
who had succeeded Castlereagh, began to correspond with Mr. 
Rush, the American minister at London, as to the advantages 
of a joint declaration by Great Britain and the United States 
against the threat of the alliance to extend its interference to 
Spain’s relations with her colonies in this hemisphere. With 
consummate art, perhaps unnecessary, Canning suggested that 
nothing could be a greater indignity to this Republic than the 
overthrow, by a combination of European monarchs, of the 
group of revolutionary governments whose right to independ- 
ence rested upon the same foundation as our own. And he 
added that if the United States should determine to resist such 
un aggression every man in the British Army and every ship in 
the British Army would be at our disposal. 

After Mr. Rush had forwarded this momentous correspond- 
ence to President Monroe, he did not waste a moment in placing 
it for action in the hands of the lonely old statesman at Monti- 
cello who for 24 years was really President of the United 
States. In assuming a task which Monroe admitted was en- 
tirely beyond his abilities, Jefferson, in his famous letter of 
October 24, 1823, deemed it proper to say to him: The ques- 
tion presented by the letters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which has been offered to my contemplation since 
that of independence. That made up a nation; this sets our 
compass and points the course which we are to steer through 
the ocean of time opening on us. And never could we embark 
upon it under circumstances more auspicious. Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in 
the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and 
South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe and 
peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have a system of her 
own, separate and apart from that of Europe.” 

He then proceeded to say: “One nation, most of all, could 
disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and 
accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition we detach 
her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of 
free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, 
which might otherwise linger in doubt and difficulty. Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any 
one or all on earth, and with her on our side we need not 
fear the whole world. With her, then, we should most sedu- 
lously cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would tend 
more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more side 
by side in the same cause. * * * But we have first to ask 
ourselves a question. Do we wish to acquire to our confederacy 


any one or more of the Spanish Provinces? I cordially confess 
that I haye ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addi- 
tion which could ever be made to our system of States. The 
control which, with Florida Point, this island would give us 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus border- 
ing on it, as well as those whose waters flow into it, would fill 
up the measure of our political well-being.” 

After the epoch-making letter to President Monroe had been 
completed, it was cordially approved by ex-President Madison, 
who was near at hand at Montpellier, and also by Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, who declared that he believed that the 
alliance “had an ultimate eye on us; that they would, if not 
resisted, subdue South America, * * * Violent parties 
would arise in this country, one for and one against them, and 
we should haye to fight upon our own shores for our institu- 
tions.“ The new American system as thus outlined by Jefferson, 
primarily for the protection of American institutions against 
European interference, passed to the Congress of the United 
States through President Monroe as a conduit, and in passing 
took his name. In his seventh annual message, delivered De- 
cember 2, 1828, he said that “in the wars of the European pow- 
ers, in matters relating to themselves, we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy to do so, It is 
only when our rights are inyolved or seriously menaced that 
we resent injuries or make preparations for our defense. With 
the movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious 
to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political sys- 
tem of the allied powers is essentially different in this respect 
from that of America. * * * We owe it, therefore, to 
candor and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
8 of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
sa e 7 

PURELY A CREATION OF EXECUTIVE POWER, 


Such was the beginning of the new and unique chapter in the 
law of nations, called the Monroe doctrine, which has been 
written into it by the pens of American Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State—it is purely a creation of Executive power. And 
like every other institution that has been the result of growth, 
it did not attain its full stature in a night; it did not spring 
into life fully armed. Its present dimensions are the result 
of a century of persistent and progressive development. Pend- 
ing the controversy with Great Britain as to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, and in the face of possible intervention by European 
powers on account of the annexation of Texas, President Polk, 
in his message of December 2, 1845, greatly widened the pro- 
test of President Monroe against future colonization by any 
European powers when he said that “it should be distinctly 
announced to the world as our settled policy that no future 
European colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 
or established on any part of the North American Continent.” 
And when in 1865 it became necessary for the United States to 
terminate the intervention of France in the internal affairs of 
Mexico, notice was then given that friendship with that country 
must cease, “unless France could deem it consistent with her 
interest and honor to desist from the prosecution of armed inter- 
vention in Mexico to overthrow the domestic republican govern- 
ment existing there, and to establish upon its ruins the foreign 
monarchy which has been attempted to be inaugurated in the 
capital of that country.” More complete expression was given 
to the aspirations of the United States on this subject by Mr. 
Fish when in his report of July 14, 1870, to President Grant he 


-said ; This policy is not a policy of aggression, but it opposes 


the creation of European dominion on American soil or its 
transfer to other European powers, and it looks hopefully to 
the time when, by the voluntary departure of European gov- 
ernments from this continent and the adjacent islands America 
shall be wholly American.” 


OUR SUPREME ARBITRATING POWER IN THIS HEMISPHERE FIRST DEFINED 
IN VENEZUELAN CASR, 


Not, however, until the opportunity was given by the boun- 
dary controversy between Great Britain and Venezuela was the 
inevitable declaration finally made that the same reasons thut 
impel the concert of Europe to guard the balance of power in 
the Old World prompt the Government of the United States 
to maintain its primacy in the new. In the words of President 
Cleveland, who first gave to the Monroe doctrine complete and 
scientific definition, “If the balance of power is justly a cause 
for jealous anxiety among the governments of the Old World 
and a subject for our own absolute noninterference, none the 
less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital concern 
to our people and their Government.“ 


1922. 
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To that a great Secretary of State, Richard Olney, added: 
“To-day the United States is practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interpositions.” Thus, in a clear and consistent form, was 
finally reached the conclusion that the same supreme directing 
and arbitrating power, which in the Old World is vested in the 
concert of Europe, is in the new vested in the Government of 
the United States acting alone. In the words of a distinguished 
English publicist, T. J. Lawrence: The supremacy of a com- 
mittee of States and the supremacy of a single State can not be 
exercised in the same manner. What in Europe is done after 
long and tedious negotiations and much discussion between rep- 
resentatives of no less than six countries can be done in Amer- 
ica by the discussion of one Cabinet discussing in secret at 
Washington.” When the Government of Great Britain justly 
and wisely conceded the right of arbitration thus asserted by 
the United States, solely by virtue of its primacy or overlord- 
ship in the New World, a final settlement was made of the place 
of this Republic in the family of nations. 


EXTENSION OF MONROE DOCTRINE TO PACIFIC WORLD. 


Almost at the outset of his famous message of December 2, 
1823, President Monroe, prompted by a controversy then pend- 
ing as to unsettled boundaries in the Northwest that grew out 
of a ukase issued by the Czar of Russia in September, 1821, in 
which he had asserted exclusive territorial rights from the ex- 
treme northern limit of the continent to the fifty-first parallel 
of north latitude, had undertaken to extend the new American 
system as outlined by Jefferson to the Pacific world. Against 
the ukase of the Czar, proposing a territorial establishment on 
the northwest coast of this continent, President Monroe had 
presented substantially the same protest he had made against 
the intervention of the Holy Alliance in the affairs of South 
America. When Russia proposed an amicable settlement of the 
matter John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, said to the 
Russian minister at a conference held on July 17, 1823, “ That 
we should contest the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent, and that we should assume distinctly 
the principle that the American continents are no longer sub- 
jects for any new colonial establishments.” On July 2 Mr. 
Adams had written to Mr. Rush, our minister at London, that 
a “necessary consequence of this state of things will be that 
the American continent henceforth will no longer be subject to 
colonization. Occupied by civilized nations, they will be ac- 
cessible to Europeans and each other on that footing alone; 
and the Pacific Ocean, in every part of it, will remain open to 
the navigation of all nations in like manner with the Atlantic.” 

THB PACIFIC WORLD AS IT WAS LESS THAN A CENTURY AGO. 


When we include within it that part of our own domain 
which lies west of the Mississippi, it is hard either to grasp or 
to portray the vast transformation that has taken place in the 
Pacific world during the last 75 years. As late as 1850 the 
great territory stretching from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
was still almost an unknown land; in that year there was no 
railroad track (excepting 80 miles in Louisiana) or telegraph 
line west of the Mississippi, in the United States; nor in any 
of the other countries in-or surrounding the Pacific. As late 
as 1860 there were only 23 miles of railroad west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and not until 1861 did the first telegraph line from 
the East reach the Pacific, in many parts of which steamships 
were still a curiosity. Not until 1867 was a regular steamship 
service established between San Francisco and the Atlantic 
coast; and not until 1870 was steam communication estab- 
lished between San Francisco and Australia. As late as 1852 
the only States west of the Mississippi were Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Missouri, and California, the last named a string 
of mining camps which had just entered the Union with a pop- 
ulation of little over 90,000. 

The Pacific States of South America, Central America, and 
Mexico, which had emerged successfully from their wars of 
independence with Spain, were still hampered with internal 
dissensions and traditionally incompetent commercial methods 
inherited from the old Spanish colonial system; Hawaii was 
known chiefly as a supply station for the whaling fleet owned 
almost exclusively in New England; New Caledonia, New 
Guinea, Samoa, the Fijis, and the other islands composing “no 
man's land,” were still under the almost absolute sway of sav- 
ages and cannibals, while the Australian colonies were just 
beginning to give a suggestion of the wealth, commerce, and 
development they have since achieved; China had but recently 
been forced at the cannon’s mouth reluctantly to open a few 
of her ports to foreign commerce; from the “ sealed mystery,” 
known as Japan, foreigners were rigorously excluded, it being 
a capital offense for any native to leave the country; not until 
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1857-58 were the ports of Kanagwa, Nagasaki, and Hakodadi 
opened to foreigners; British Columbia, then an obscure Brit- 
ish colony, remained so until the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad; Alaska, destined to become one of the bright- 
est jewels in our crown, and the Siberian coast of Asia, still 
remained in the undisturbed possession of the seal and the Es- 
kimo, save when the awful solitude was broken by a few ad- 
venturous traders who came to purchase furs in exchange for 
firewater and trinkets. 

In the light of what has gone before it will be possible to 
visualize, to some extent at least, the vast and growing great- 
ness of the Pacific world as it appeared to William H. Seward, 
when, from his place in the United States Senate, he looked 
out upon it with a prophetic eye in July, 1852. While debat- 
ing at that time a bill providing for the Survey of the whal- 
ing grounds and routes of commerce on the Pacific,” he said: 
“Even the discovery of this continent and its islands, and the 
organization of society and government upon them, grand and 
important as those events have been, were but conditional, 
preliminary, and ancillary to the more sublime result, now in 
the act of consummation—the reunion of two civilizations, 
which, having parted on the plains of Asia 4,000 years ago, and 
having traveled ever afterwards in opposite directions around 
the world, now meet again on the coasts and islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. Certainly no mere human event of equal dignity 
and importance has ever occurred upon the earth. It will be 
followed by the equalization of the condition of society and the 
restoration of the unity of the human family. * * * As 
to those who can not see how this movement will improve the 
condition of Asia, I leave them to reflect upon the improvements 
in the condition of Europe since the discovery and colonization 
of America. Who does not see, then, that every year hereafter, 
European commerce, European politics, European thoughts, and 
European activity, although actually gaining greater force, and 
European connections, although actually becoming more inti- 
mate, will, nevertheless, ultimately sink in importance, while 
the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions 
beyond will become the chief theater of events in the world’s 
great hereafter.” 

Fifteen years after this prophet-statesman had thus forecasted 
the inevitable aftergrowth of the Pacific world he made our 
stake in it vastly larger when, as Secretary of State, he pur- 
chased in 1867 from Russia, for a song, the princely domain 
of Alaska, one-third greater in size than the Atlantic States 
from Maine to Florida. After the purchase we stood out for all 
that Russia had claimed in 1822-1825, but such claims were over- 
ruled by the international tribunal that sat at Paris in 1893, 
which held that Bering Sea, as a part of the high seas, was no 
one’s preserve; that the seals, fere nature, were no one’s 
property. As with the growth of the American Navy there 
was an increasing need of coaling stations and positions ad- 
vantageous to our sea power in the Pacific, by a tripartite 
treaty made in 1889 the Samoan Islands were placed under the 
joint control of the United States, England, and Germany, and 
in 1898 the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND THE TREATY OF DECEMBER 10, 1893. 


The commercial importance of Cuba, its commanding position 
with reference to the Gulf of Mexico,.and the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, its menace as a breeding ground for yellow 
fever, had made it for a long time an important factor in the 
foreign policy of the United States. Jefferson, who said that 
“the control which, with Florida, this island would give us 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus border- 
ing on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, would 
fill up the measure of our political well being,“ had declared 
that if Spain relinquished it it must not fall into the hands of 
another European power. American intervention, which for 
many years had been imminent, because inevitable in the course 
of the revolt which broke out in 1895, involving as it did grave 
commercial injury to the United States. 

The war which followed President McKinley’s intervention 
was terminated by the treaty of Paris in December, 1898, under 
which Porto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines were for a certain 
consideration ceded outright to the United States. By that 
large acquisition in the Pacific we became immediately involved 
in the diplomatic situation created by the efforts of certain 
European nations to divide China into spheres of influence or 
of actual possession. That policy, to which our new position 
in the Philippines, as well as our interests in China’s trade, 
made us hostile, drew from Secretary of State Hay his best 
efforts as a diplomatist and statesman. In order to preserve 
the integrity of China and the open door” for trade, he drew 
such replies from the aggressive nations as compelled them to 
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moderate their demands; and when the Boxer insurrection 

broke out in 1900, and the legations were besieged at Peking, 

it was largely through his efforts that China received a less 

rigorous treatment. 

THE GREAT Wa AND THE MEANING OF OUR REJECTION OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES, 

Such, in general terms, was the nature of our diplomatic 
relations with the Atlantic world, the Pacific world, and the 
rapidly growing Latin American world to the south of us when 
the earthquake, known as the Great War, began to shake the 
earth as a whole. No attempt will be made herein to discuss 
either the abnormal and temporary conditions produced by the 
Great War in the internal policy of the United States, or the 
abnormal and temporary conditions produced by the Great War 
in the foreign relations of the United States. Suffice it to say 
that at its close the American people, true to their conservative 
inst nets, were mastered and overcome by the desire to return 
to what President Harding has been pleased to call“ normalcy.” 
Everybody, the romantic as well as the practical, understood 
that we had been suddenly swept, in a moment of great excite- 
ment, into an unprecedented adventure whose costs had been 
stupendous, and whose unsettling influences had been profound. 
There was therefore a universal desire to return as quickly as 
possible to “ normalcy”; that is, to the old systems of policy, 
interndl and external, which had made us happy and great. 

The most startling outcome of that Great War with which 
we were first brought face to face was embodied in the fact that 
the old European diplomatic system, based upon the balance 
of power as a fundamental concept, was a total wreck. By 
the elimination of Germany, Austria, and Russia the concert of 
Europe, which had existed in various forms since the peace of 
Westphalia had been forced to yield to a new Holy Alliance, 
composed, as its predecessor had been, of only three European 
powers—Great Britain, France, and Italy. That triumphant 
combination proposed to reorganize the diplomatic system not 
only of Europe but of the world by reviving the old idea of a 
League of Nations, first formulated by St. Pierre in 1713, and 
then revised by Bentham in 1786-1789 and by Immanuel Kant 
in 1795, That long-discarded scheme was made the basis in 
1911 of Dr. Timothy Richards’ “ League of Nations to Enforce 
Peace with Arms,” elaborated by Viscount Grey in 1918 and 
completed by Lord Robert Cecil in 1919. 

THE SUPERSTATE WHICH AMERICAN PEOPLE BEJECTED BY A POPULAR 
MAJORITY OF 7,000,000. 

The builders of the superstate first designed by St. Pierre 
in 1713 and completed by Lord Cecil in 1919, began by denying 
abselutely that physical geography is the primary basis of the 
world's politics and diplomacy. After eliminating the mighty 
oceans by which the hemispheres are divided from each other, 
the builders of the new fabric saw in their mind’s eye all of 
the nations of the earth, great and small, huddled together in 
a narrow area as the Greek States were huddled together in 
the days of Thucydides and Polibius. Under such conditions it 
was hoped that the old pride of nationality, which has ever 
been the mainspring of patriotism, would be greatly weakened 
if not extinguished. Under such conditions it was certain that 
our peculiar American system, our Gibraltar known as the 
Monroe doctrine, would never again be permitted to plague the 
world. In the great superstate the American commonwealth 
was to be submerged; it was curtly asked to bow its head and 
vote along with Canada, Australia, and the other British col- 
onies. For a moment the American people were stunned by 
the immensity of the indignity thus offered them; and in that 
moment they stooped to consider whether such a condition of 
servitude would be tolerable, if mitigated by certain reserva- 
tions. Then it was that the national conscience awoke; then it 
was that the reaction came like the thunderclap at Marengo. 
During the storm that ensued President Harding was swept 
into power upon a tidal wave of 7,000,000 popular majority. 

But the battle is not over; the end is not yet. Governor Cox, 
the defeated candidate for President in 1920, is now giving 
public notice that the fight is to be fought over again. He says 
that the American Commonwealth must abdicate the proud and 
commanding place in the family of nations which fortune and 
our own efforts have given us; he says that it must inevitably 
bow its head and pass beneath the yoke which the League of 
Nations has prepared for us. He even contends that we must, 
in any event, accept the permanent court of international jus- 
tice, set up and controlled by the league, which is to be armed 
with a coercive jurisdiction which would enable European 
judges to annihilate those international rights which are es- 
pecially dear to us. So long as we are menaced by such threats 
every patriotic American must sleep with arms in his hands. 
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OUR NORMAL DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH EUROPE AND ASIA RESUMED. 


The results of the last presidential election made it plain, 
even to the man in the street, first, that the American people 
have irrevocably resolved not to become a member of the new 
political and diplomatic fabric devised for the government of 
Europe and known as the League of Nations; second, that they 
have resolved to resume their normal diplomatic relations with 
Europe and Asia with the Monroe doctrine intact in all its 
parts. Such resolves do not imply, however, that we are to 
become a hermit nation, or that we are to shirk any of the 
vast responsibilities that manifest destiny has cast upon us. 
We could not, if we would, eliminate the fact that nature 
has placed us midway between Europe and Asia in a vast 
and fruitful land which stands out like a fortress guarded 
against both by two inviolate oceans which make a suc- 
cessful attack from either impossible. With ever-increasing 
and intimate relations with Europe and Asia, seething with 
tumults and difficulties that invite the interposition of a neu- 
tral and independent friend, the American Commonwealth 
would fail in its duties to both and humanity if, at this turn- 
ing point in the world's history, it should fail to assert its full 
arbitrating power. 

PRESIDENT HARDING’S EPOCH-MAKING OFFER TO ARBITRATE BETWEEN 
EUROPE AND ASIA. 

With a great jurist and statesman at his side as Secretary 
of State, President Harding resolved, in the summer of 1921, 
to embark upon an uncharted sea by inviting Europe and Asia 
to arbitrate certain grave questions affecting both in the first 
international conference eyer held on the soil of the New 
World. Ata later day the President made it clear that he was 
moved to action by the possibility of wars in the near future 
in the Pacific that might arise out of a conflict of principles and 
policies to be followed by certain great powers in their rela- 
tionship with China. Our interest in the matter, he said, 
grows out of “our traditional friendship for the ancient em- 
pire, our continued friendship for the new Republic, our com- 
mitment of more than 20 years to the open door, and our 
avowed concern for Chinese integrity and unimpaired sover- 
eignty.” That China and her problems embodied the question 
of questions to be settled was made plain by the formal invita- 
tion of the President sent by the Secretary of State on August 
11, 1921, in these terms; The President invites the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to participate in the discussion 
of Pacific and far eastern questions, in connection with the 
conference on the subject of limitation of armament, to be 
held in Washington on the 11th day of November, 1921. 

In order to induce the three leading European powers and 
Japan to enter more heartily into the conference the President 
wisely coupled with his basic idea a proposal for the limitation 
of armament, whose ever-increasing cost is a universal bur- 
den. In the formal invitation sent to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, on August 11, 1921, this language is used: 
“The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to his 
suggestion that there should be a conference on the subject of 
limitation of armament, in connection with which Pacific and 
far eastern questions should also be discussed, Productive 
labor is staggering under an economic burden too heavy to be 
borne unless the present vast public expenditures are greatly 
reduced.” On October 4, 1921, invitations in that form were 
sent to Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, with this ad- 
dition: “It is the earnest wish of this Government that with 
the facilities afforded by a conference it may be possible to 
find a solution of Pacific and far eastern problems by a prac- 
tical effort to reach such common understandings with respect 
to matters which have been and are of international concern 
as may serve to promote enduring friendship among our 
peoples.” 

CONFERENCE OPENED BY ADDRESSES FROM PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF 


After the conference had assembled in the city of Washing- 
ton on November 12, with a full attendance of the delegations 
from the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, the President made 
an address in which he said: 

“Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I 
may say the call is not of the United States of America alone; 
it is rather the spoken word of a war-wearied world, struggling 
for restoration, hungering and thirsting for better relationship; 
of humanity crying for relief and craving assurances of lasting 
peace. * * A world staggering with debt needs its burden 
lifted. amenity, which has been shocked by wanton destruc- 
tion, would minimize the agencies of that destruction. Con- 
templating the measureless cost of war and the continuing 
burden of armament, all thoughtful peoples wish for real limi- 
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tation of armament and would like war outlawed. * * 
Gentlemen of the conference, the United States welcomes you 
with unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have no sordid 
ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or appre- 
hend no conquest. Content with what we have, we seek nothing 
which is another’s. We only wish to do with you that finer, 
nobler thing which no nation can do alone.” 

After Secretary of State Hughes had been chosen perma- 
nent chairman, he began his address, the first part of which 
gave but little indication of what was to come. Following an 
explanation why the invitation to the armaments. discussion 
had been limited to the five allied and associated powers, while 
China, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal had been invited to dis- 
cuss far eastern questions, came the statement that the two 
subjects would be considered simultaneously so far as prac- 
ticable. Then, after emphasizing the fact that the present 
moment was opportune because the power to disarm the world 
lay in the hands of comparatively few nations, the speaker 
startled his audience by this declaration: 

“Tt would seem to be a vital part of a plan for the limitation 
of naval armament that there should be a naval holiday. It is 
proposed that for a period of not less than 10 years there 
should be no further construction of capital ships. I am happy 
to say that I am at liberty to go beyond these general proposi- 
tions, and, on behalf of the American delegation, acting under 
instructions of the President of the United States, to submit to 
you a concrete proposition for an agreement for the limitation 
of naval armament. Four general principles have been ap- 
plied : 

“1. That all capital-ship building programs, either actual or 
projected, should be abandoned. 

“2. That further reduction should be made through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

“3. That, in general, regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. 

“4. That the capital-ship tonnage should be used as the meas- 
urement of strength for navies, and a proportionate allowance 
of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed.” 

The end of one epoch and the beginning of another was 
marked by the approval and acceptance by the Governments 
concerned of the bold and concrete American proposals thus 
put forward ere they had ceased to echo around the world. 
PRESIDENT’S PATRIOTIC WISDOM IN APPOINTING SENATORS LODGE AND 

UNDERWOOD AS DELEGATES, 

Despite certain constitutional difficulties, which should not 
be entirely ignored, the President, in view of the epoch-making 
work in which the conference was to engage, manifested patri- 
otic wisdom in selecting the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate as delegates. Certainly it was of paramount im- 
portance that in the first international conference in which the 
American people were to exercise their arbitrating power in the 
family of nations its representation should be, in the highest 
sense of the term, American and national, and not sectional or 
partisan. It was eminently proper that the North and the South, 
now irrevocably united in the bonds of a mutual love, a mutual 
interest, and a mutual honor, should have been represented by a 
Republican from Massachusetts and a Democrat from Alabama. 
Par nobile fratrum. As no practical result could have been 
reached without the approval of the Senate, the President was 
wise in taking into his confidénce the leaders of the two great 
parties who compose it. In asking the Senate’s approval of the 
completed work of the conference the President said: 

“I had occasion to learn of your very proper jealousy 
of the Senate's part in contracting foreign relationships. 
Frankly it was in my mind when I asked representatives of 
both the majority and minority to serve on the American dele- 
gation. It was designed to have you participate. And you 
were ably represented. We have no rivalries in our devotion 
to things we call American because that is a cOmmon conse- 
eration.” 

THE SIX TREATIES IX WHICH TRW WORK OF THE CONFERENCE WAS 

EMBODIED. 

The completed work of the conference was embodied in six 
treaties with the following titles: 

(1) A treaty between the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan with respect to the 
limitation of naval armament. 

(2) A treaty between the same powers in relation to the use 
of submarines and noxious gases in warfare. 

(3) A treaty between the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. An 
explanatory declaration accompanies this treaty. 


(4) A treaty between the same powers supplementary to the 
above-mentioned treaty in relation to insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

(5) A treaty between the United States of America, Belgium, 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal relating to policies in matters concerning China. 

(6) A treaty between the same nine powers relating to the 
Chinese customs tariff. 

All of the above-mentioned treaties were signed on February 
6, 1922, with the exception of the treaty between the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan re- 
lating to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
Pacific Ocean, which was signed on December 13, 1921. 

Why was that treaty, generally known as the “ four-power 
pact,” signed nearly two months in advance of the five that 
followed it? Until that question of questions has been an- 
swered, it is impossible to grasp the real meaning of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference viewed as a connected whole. 

EARLY ADOPTION OF FOUR-POWER PACT MADE POSSIBLE THE SUCCESS OF 
THE CONFERENCE. 

Everybody understood that the primary purpose of the con- 
ference was to arrive at such “a common understanding with 
respect to principles and policies in the Far East,” or, in other 
words, to make such sacrifices and to arrive at such rearrange- 
ments as would so reduce the possibilities of war in that quar- 
ter as to justify the great powers in limiting their armaments 
without jeopardizing themselves or those dependent on them. 
Or, to state the matter in a still narrower compass, unless some 
way could be found, in advance, by which the probabilities of 
war in the Far East could be materially reduced there was no, 
chance whatever of inducing the great powers specially con- 
cerned to make any reduction in their armaments. The vital 
far eastern question most likely to cause war was embodied, of 
course, in the grievances which China had suffered through a 
military weakness that had resulted in her being stripped of 
her chief seaports, in “spheres of influence” being established 
in her richest Provinces, in the extortion of monopolies for 
building railroads and exploiting her coal and iron ores, and 
in the subjection of the administration of her post offices, her 
customs duties, and to a considerable extent even the adminis- 
tration of justice itself to foreign control. In order to rescue 
China from such conditions, threatening little less than com- 
plete dismemberment of the country, it was necessary that cer- 
tain powers represented in the conference should undertake 
radical action. 

What was actually done, with the avowed purpose of remoy- 
ing the causes of war in the Far East, was embodied in the 
four-power treaty, supplemented by the other treaties, espe- 
cially the two between the nine powers relating to policies in 
matters concerning China and the Chinese customs tariff. The 
four-power treaty itself, which, with the formal parts elimi- 
nated, contains but little more than 200 words, rests upon the 
basic assurance that “the high contracting parties agree as be- 
tween themselves to respect their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean,” an assurance which simply reaffirms the pri- 
mary principles of international law. In the two supple- 
mentary treaties relating to China the nine powers express a 
purpose “to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in 
the Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and 
to promote intercourse between China and the other powers 
upon the basis of equality of opportunity.” The contracting 
powers, other than China, then agree, “(1) to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China; (2) to provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable government.” Strong decla- 
rations were then made in favor “of the open door or equality 
of opportunity in China for the trade and industry of all na- 
tions,” and in favor of increasing the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of China through the making of a treaty providing for 
“the revision of the Chinese customs tariff and cognate mat- 
ters.” o 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF THE HUGHES PLAN FOR REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT. 


Only in the light of the foregoing is it possible to understand 
that not until after the adoption of the four-power treaty, sup- 
plemented as it was by the special agreements designed to 
remove the causes of future wars as to China, did the Hughes 
plan for the reduction of armament have any chance of suc- 
cess whatever. That fact is put beyond all question by the 
report of the American delegation submitted to the President 
February 9, 1922, in which it is said that “competitive arma- 
ment, however, is the result of a state of mind in which a 
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national expectation of attack by some other country causes 
preparation to meet the attack. To stop competition it is nec- 
essary to deal with the state of mind from which it results, 
The negotiations which led to the four-power treaty were the 
process of attaining that new state of mind, and the four- 
power treaty itself was the expression of that new state of 
mind. It terminated the Anglo-Japanese alliance and substi- 
tuted friendly conference in place of war as the first reaction 
from any controversies which might arise in the region of the 
Pacific; it would not have been possible except as part of a 
plan including a limitation and a reduction of naval arma- 
ments, but that limitation and reduction would not have been 
possible without the new relations established by the four- 
power treaty or something equivalent to it.” 

Thus we know for certain that not until the hope of peace 
in the Far Bast had been assured in advance by the four-power 
treaty was it possible for the bold and self-denying Hughes 
plan to be driven on to victory. But before that end was 
reached that plan had passed through a crisis to which a brief 
reference must be made. At the very outset its author cut 
off all debate as to the size of a navy each nation was theo- 
retically entitled to by assuming that all calculations must be 
based on actual navies as they existed on the day of meeting, 
November 12. That basis gave to Japan a navy whose strength 
was as 6 compared to 10 for Great Britain and 10 for the 
United States. Against that ratio of “10-10-6,” or its equiva- 
lent 5-5-3.“ Japan protested. But after a struggle, in which 
Great Britain and the United States stood side by side, Japan 
yielded, with the proviso that she should be permitted to re- 
tain, for sentimental reasons, her brand-new 88,800-ton Mutsu, 
while earmarking her 20,800-ton Settsu for the scrap heap. 
That concession was the only change made at any time in the 
Hughes plan as to capital ships. He had proposed that the 
United States should join with Great Britain and Japan in 
destroying or suspending the building of nearly 2,000,000 tons 
of capital ships, more than half of the combined capital-ship 
tonnage of their existing navies. As that plan was carried 
out without material change, it may be said, in the words of 
an able critic, that“ Mr. Hughes may claim to have destroyed 
more warships in tonnage than all the sea fighters from 
Themistocles to the German and British admirals in the Jut- 
land fight.” 

It is hard to overestimate the grandeur of the achievement. 
When we pause to meditate upon the far-reaching effects of an 
international agreement, suddenly made, under which the three 
greatest of the world’s sea powers are to eliminate, by destruc- 
tion or suspension of building, more than half of the combined 
eapital-ship tonnage of their existing navies, it is hard not to 
be mastered and overcome by the grandeur of the achievement. 
Who can measure its effects upon the world’s great hereafter? 
What patriotic American, no matter what his party politics, 
will be so narrow-hearted as to deny to the President and Sec- 
retary of State the praise due to them for an achievement 
which in the time to come must be viewed as the crowning 
triumph of American diplomacy? The importance of such an 
act can not be estimated as an isolated event; it can not be 
severed from the century and a half of progressive diplomatic 
history out of which it has been evolved and of which it is a 
fitting consummation. 

NO UNWORTHY PRICE PAID FOR WHAT HAS BERN ACHIBYED. 


Every form of democratic government necessarily implies an 
“ opposition,” whose never-ending duty it is to present for 
public condemnation every measure of the ruling majority to 
which even plausible objections can be made. After exhaust- 
ing their efforts to find even plausible objections to the outcome 
of the Limitation of Armament Conference its critics have been 
able only to intimate, rather than assert directly, that the 
price of it all has been the making of an entangling alliance 
with three European powers entirely at variance with the 
national tradition. 

Devoted as the writer has always been to that part of our 
policy first defined by Washington, by whom all such alliances 
were so justly condemned, devoted as he has always been to 
our peculiar American system known as the Monroe doctrine, 
which must survive so long as this Republic endures, he would 
be the first to condemn, in no uncertain terms, the outcome of 
the conference if any such crime could be laid at its door. 
The fact is there is no basis whatever for the charge that has 
been made; it loses even the semblance of plausibility the 
moment we pause to consider the nature of an “ alliance ” as 
defined by International law. 

AN “ALLIANCE” AS DEFINED BY INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Naturally enough “alliances” are defined with the greatest 
fullness by Vattel (bk. 3, ch. 6), the famous Swiss publicist, 


whose treatise on the law of nations appeared in 1758 at 
a time when alliances, “offensive and defensive,” were leading 
factors in European diplomacy. It was to such military alli- 
ances as Vattel defines that Washington and Jefferson were 
specially opposed. The Cyclopedic Law Dictionary has thus 
condensed the views of Vattel into a narrow compass: “Alli- 
ances are defensive or offensive. (1) Defensive alliances are 
those in which a nation agrees to defend her ally in case she 
is attacked. (2) Offensive alliances are those in which nations 
unite for the purpose of making at attack, or jointly waging 
war against another nation, Alliances may be at the same 
time offensive and defensive; and most offensive alliances are 
of this character.” According to Grotius (II, ch. 15, sec. 13) 
and other text writers, the casus foederis of a defensive alli- 
ance does not arise in the case of an unjust war of aggression 
begun by the power who has only stipulated for aid in another 
contingency. The difficulty in such cases is to determine what 
constitutes a just or defensive war, since certain wars, offensive 
in form, are actually defensive both in spirit and substance. 

As it thus appears that there can be no such thing as an 
“alliance,” as that term is understood in international law, un- 
less the contracting nations agree generally to cooperate in hos- 
tilities against some power specially named, or against any 
power with whom the other party may become involved in 
actual war, it is only necessary to place side by side, with the 
foregoing definitions, the four-power treaty (no other has been 
accused) in order to expose the utter emptiness of the charge 
that has been made against it. The very brief terms of that 
treaty (about 200 words) are as follows: 

I. 

“The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

“Tf there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and 
involving their rights which is not satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the other 
high contracting parties to a jdint conference to which the 
whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjust- 
ment. 

II. 


If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other power the high contracting parties shall communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation.” 

THE BRANDEGED INTERPRETATION CLAUSB, 

Those who are bold enough to charge that the four-power 
treaty embodies an “alliance,” entangling or otherwise, are 
frank enough to admit that no trace whatever of such a thing 
can be found in its terms. Their contention is that an alliance 
may be inferred, that it may be tortured out of the terms used 
by implication. As one of the most acute and distinguished of 
its opponents has expressed it! It is said that there is no 
military force lurking anywhere in and about this treaty. I 
grant you that in the language itself it is not provided for.” 
In order to prevent any such method of interpretation, whereby 
a meaning may be extorted from a treaty which its language 
does not express, international law long ago invented what is 
known as an “interpretation clause.” In this case we have 
such a clause carefully embodied in the Brandegee resolution, 
which reads as follows: “Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring), That the Senate advise and consent to the 
ratification of Executive N, Sixty-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, a treaty between the United States, the British Empire, 
France, and Japan, relating to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at Washing- 
ton December 13, 1921, subject to the following reservation and 
understanding which is hereby made a part and condition of 
this resolution of ratification: The United States understands 
that under the statement in the preamble or under the terms of 
this treaty there is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, 
no obligation to join in any defense.” All contrary implica- 
tions have thus been made impossible. 

SUMMARY. 

From what has now been said it clearly appears: (1) That 
the United States, acting as an arbitrating power between 
Europe and Asia, has done much to secure the peace of the 
world for the next 10 years by removing the probable causes 
of conflict in the Pacific Ocean; (2) that by removing such 
causes of conflict, through the making of the four-power treaty, 
it has been able to bring about a tremendous reduction in the 
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naval armament which is likely to extend to land armament; 

(3) that in order to accomplish such momentous results it has 

not been necessary. to enter into any alliances, entangling or 

otherwise; (4) that such engagements as have been entered 

into are simply war-preventing agreements carefully designed 

to. forestall future conflicts. by removing in advance the causes 
out of which such conflicts might otherwise have arisen. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, on May, 25 last. the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Warson], in the course of the speech that 
he made, referred to the confirmation of the members of the 
Cabinet at the special’ session of the Senate immediately fol- 
lowing the inauguration of President Harding, and used this 
Tanguage: 


tion of law is Iding the position of Secretary, of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, Morgan’s partner, and Secretary Fall, and Harry 3 


It is that phrase to Which I call attention 


Who never publishes any accounts or any vouchers of what he does 
with the hundreds of millions of American money that he has handled. 

The privileges of debate enables Senators to use their own 
judgment of what they say upon this floor, They may make 
statements that have no foundation whatever; some of them 
sometimes do. It so happens that this statement is without any 
foundation whatever, and I ask unanimous consent that there 
be read from the desk a letter from Secretary Hoover. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON of' Georgia. There is, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; I desire to read the letter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, Mr. President, I desire to take 
the floor in my own right. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to read the letter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Have I the floor, Mr. President? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has not 
the floor. The Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. The letter of Secretary Hoover is as fol 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Orrick OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 27, 1922. 
Hon. IRVINE L. Lexroon, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My. Dran Mn. SENATOR: L notice in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
May 25 a statement by Senator WATSON of Georgia to the effect that 
J have never published any accounts or any vouchers: as to what has 
been done with the hundred millions of American money that: has been 
handled in charity under my direction, 

This statement appears to be based on the most absolute misinfor- 
mation, and it seems to me desirable that it should not stand uncor- 
rected; As a matter of fact, the two relief associations with which I 
have been associnted—namely, the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
and the American Relief Administration—haye not only published their 
complete accounts annually—and at some periods semiannually—and 
distributed them to the press and to other persons interested, but be- 

ond this these accounts have been subjected to searching audit by 
independent firms of accountants and certified to as correct. 
erever these associations have handled funds belonging to the 
United States Government, the whole of the accounts and youchers. have 
of necessity been deposited in the United States Treasury in order to 
obtain payment of appropriations. As a matter of fact, a large part of 
these accounts’ have actually been reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor itself. 

These associations have also handled sums of, money for foreign 
Governments and in each case the accounts have been investigated and 
approved by these Governments. Furthermore, each of these associa- 
tiong was presided over by directors of high standing in the com- 
munity, they have always operated under the treasurership. of im- 
portant bankers, and in every instance of their disbursements and re- 
ceipts have been so organized as to require combined action of numbers: 


* It is. only due to these men who have given these services in the 
interest of humanity and in the spirit of the best of America that 
these misstatements: should be corrected. 
Yours faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER. 

Mr: President, I am not surprised that the Senator from 
Georgia objected to the reading of this letter: A Senator comes 
in on this floor and makes charges against a man that have not 
the slightest foundation. This man or any man against whom 
such charges are made has not the privilege of the floor and 
can not make answer to such charges except in a communica- 
tion to some Senator, and yet the Senator from Georgia, after 
making such charges, objects. to the party against whom he 
makes the charges putting a letter into the CONGRESSIONAW 
Recor» stating the facts: I have no comment to make, Mr. 
President, I have read the letter, and the country will judge 


between the Senator from Georgia and the Secretary. of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, this is about the 
third time the insolent junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lxwxoor], who voted for the Esch-Cummins bill, one of the 
worst bills that ever was rushed through the Senate, has risen 
here and personally attacked the junior Senator from Georgia, 
On one occasion that Senator in his arrogance demanded that 
the junior Senator from Georgia be compelled by the Senate to 
answer elsewhere than on this floor to what he had said here 
in this Chamber. I defied him then; I defy him now. I defy 
him on the floor of the Senate and I defy him outside. I am 
not in the least afraid of him here or elsewhere, and the sooner 
the arrogant Senator learns that the better it will be for him 
and for me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to warn the 
Senator from Georgia to proceed in order. 

Teana W e of Georgia. In what manner have I violated 

e rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In using words derogatory to an- 
other Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. President, was not admonished: by the Chair, though he 
was exceedingly rough in his language toward me. The 
Senator from Georgia is in full command of himself, and he 
knows exactly the words he is using, but he will take his seat 
if the Chair says he is out of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Georgia be permitted to proceed in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not call the Senator 
to order. The Chair merely warned the Senator to proceed in 
order; and he has a perfect right to proceed. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr: President, I have never will- 
fully violated the proprieties of the Senate, I have lived now 
for some years; I think a gentleman should know how to demean 
himself; and I think I am a gentleman; but when a Senator 
virtually accuses me of having told a falsehood, although he 
cloaks, his language in such a way that it can not be objected 
to, I nevertheless feel the sting and I resent it. I have been 
charged with telling a falsehood, and the Senator who charged 
me with that will have to answer to me for it. 

Mr. President, this Englishman, Herbert Hoover, has never 
published any vouchers and account statements in American 
newspapers. Eyen: now he alludes to statements that he has 
published in foreign newspapers. We do not: read those papers, 
Mr. dent: We have to secure our knowledge of public 
affairs from American newspapers. 

Every word I said in regard to the unprecedented way in 
which the Cabinet: nominations were presented to the Senate 
was true. There would have been objection to Herbert Hoover; 
there would have been objection to Senator Fall, and there 
would have been objection to Mr. Mellon, who is holding his 
office in violation of one of the first laws ever passed by the 
very. first American Congress. 

When I objected, Mr. President, to the reading of the letter, 
it was not because I was afraid of its contents, but because 
I did not wish it to go to the eountry that there was unanimous 
approval of that self-given coat of whitewash by Herbert 
Hoover. The letter has been read; it proves nothing. Herbert 
Hoover has never published in America the vouchers and 
statements of the vast sums of money that he has been handling, 
and he has been accused! constantly of having appropriated 
510.000 a month of that money to his own personal use, and of 
having paid) extravagant salaries to men and women who did 
nothing but go around) Europe in limousines and have a good 
time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin is well known on 
this side as a bitter hater of the South. We do not love him; 
we make no secret of it. We ourselves are not ashamed of our 
seetion, of our blood, or our race, and we of the South are 
ready to meet any man in this Chamber or elsewhere who tries 
to slur the record of the South, or of any of the typical men 
of the South. 

2 THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Secretary restate the amend- 


ment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 
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The Assistant Secretary. Ou page 39, after line 18, it is 
proposed to strike out paragraph 218 in the following words: 


Par. 218. Bottles, and all articles of every description, composed 
wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, blown or p: y blown in the 
mold or otherwise, colored, cut, engraved, etched, R ground 
(except such grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers or for pur- 
ses other than ornamentation), painted, printed in = Manner, sand- 

lasted, silvered, stained, or decorated or ornamented in any manner, 
whether filled or unfilled, or Whether their contents be dutiable or free, 
40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the foregoing containers ot 
merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or to a rate of duty 
based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, shall be dutiable at 

he rate applicable to their contents, but not less than the rate pro- 
vided for in this paragraph: Provided further, That for the purposes 
of this act bottles with cut-elass stoppers shall with the stoppers be 
deemed entiretics. 


And to insert a new paragraph 218, as follows: 


Par, 218. Biological, chemical, metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and 
surgical articles and utensils of all kinds, including all scientie ar- 
ticles, utensils, tubing, and rods, whether used for experimental pur- 
poses in 1 laboratories, schools and universities, colleges, or 
' otherwise, all of the foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly 
or in chief value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 
75 per cent ad valorem ; illuminating articles of every description, in- 
r chimneys, globes, shades, and prisms, incandescent electric 
light bulbs, with or without filaments, for use in connection with arti- 
ficial illumination, all of the foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed 
‘wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass 
and paste, 70 per cent ad valorem; all glassware commercially known 
as plated or cased glass, composed of two or more layers of clear, 
opaque, colored, or semitranslucent glass, or combinations of the same 
70 per cent ad valorem; table and kitchen articles and utensils, and 
all articles of every description not specially provided for, composed 
wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or combinations of glass and 
paste, blown Re partiy blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, 
engraved, etched, frosted, gilded, 2 (except such grinding as is 
necessary for . stoppers or for purposes other than ornamenta- 
tion), painted, printed in any manner, saud-blasted, silvered, stained, 
or decorated or ornamented in any manner, whether filled or unfilled, 
or whether their contents be dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem ; 
table and kitchen articles and utensils, com >A wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or a combination of Ripon! and paste, when 
pressed and unpolished, whether or not decorated or ornamented in any 
manner or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 
hey 7 be or for purposes other than ornamentation), whether filled or 
unfilled, or whether their contents be dutiable or free, 50 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That any of the articles specified in this paragraph, 
It containers of merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or 
to a rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, 
Shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to their contents, but not less 
than the rate provided for in this paragraph: Provided further, That 
for the purposes of this act bottles with cut-glass stoppers shali with 
their stoppers be deemed entireties. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on Monday night 
we were discussing chemical glassware. It will be recalled 
that the present rate on chemical glassware is 45 per cent, and 
that the committee amendment proposes to increase that to 
75 per cent. There was some discussion regarding that item, 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] pre- 
sented some arguments devoted chiefly to the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States and in Germany. No other factor 
entering into the question of competition was stated by him, 
as I recall. Later the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CuMBER] quoted some prices of August last year, as found in 
the Reynolds report, showing that there was a difference. Later 
called attention to the fact that we should consider some 
other questions, and stated that the facts which had been pre- 
sented alone would not enable us to judge as to the competi- 
tion. I suggested at the time that this country was not being 
flooded with importations and that that really was the most 
important fact to be taken into consideration; in other words, 
that it was evident that the difference in wages and even the 
: difference in prices in Germany and in the United States last 
August were not sufficient to justify us in becoming alarmed 
at the situation, When I suggested that the importations were 
‘small, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], as I inferred from 
the manner in which he made his statement, wanted us to be- 

‘lieve that the importations were still quite large. 
I read from the report of the Tariff Committee that the cheni- 
‘ical-glassware industry was one which was brought into ex- 
istence in the United States during the war; that the manu- 
facturers of that glassware thought that the present rate of 
duty was sufficient; and in that connection I referred to the 
importations. The Senator from Utah did not at that time 
give us the full facts regarding the importations. He did say, 
however, that there was $190,000 of importations, and wanted 
to leave the inference that that was a very large relative pro- 
portion. The facts are that prior to the war we were import- 
ing from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000 worth of chemical glassware, 
and the importations since the war have been as follows: 

During the last six months of 1918 they amounted to $33,786, 
and during 1919 to $62,181. Imports increased during 1920, 
and in the first half of that year amounted to $121,809; but 
for the whole year 1920 they amounted to only $190,624, which 
shows that during the last half of the year 1920 the importa- 
tions very greatly decreased. 


We have not full statistics regarding 1921, but for the nine 
months of 1921 they were $133,866, showing that there is 
no great flood of these importations. They have fallen from 
$1,500,000 to less than $200,000, only about from 10 to 15 per 
cent of what we were importing prior to the warg and, mind 
you, these importations are thus limited under existing law, 
and if we study the report of the Tariff Commission I am satis- 
fied that it will appear to a reasonable mind that there is no 
necessity for any increase of duty. 

The Tariff Commission has made a yery exhaustive survey 
of the development of this industry in the United States. Of 
course, the chemical glassware industry should be considered 
in connection with the whole glassware industry. It is a part 
of it. It is merely one item, and there are other factors which 
might well be considered, 

The glassware industry of this country has prospered, and 
according to the last information we have regarding it, it has 
prospered more than in any previous year. I believe that at this 
point I will give a statement regarding the profits of the glass- 
ware industry of the country. These figures are obtained from 
the Internal Revenue Department of the Government, from the 
official returns of these corporations made in connection with 
the income-tax requirements. 

I find that during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 the average 
percentage of profit was 13.6 per cent. In 1918 it was 21.2 per 
cent. In 1919 it was 22.4 per cent. In 1920 it was 28 per cent. 
In the year 1920, the second year after the war, the percentage 
of profit had increased more than 100 per cent above the pre- 
war profits. These concerns were earning at that time 28 per 
cent on their invested capital; and, by the way, the invested 
capital had increased from $21,000,000 prior to the war to 
$47,000,000 in 1920, and the information I have is that that in- 
crease in capital represented undistributed earnings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that the 
profit of the glass industry in 1920 was 28 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was the statement I made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that 1920 was the year in which we had the great slump 
in the prices of certain industries of the country. Certain in- 
dustries of this country, representing probably half of the peo- 
ple of the country, instead of having any profit at all had 
enormous losses. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator mean 19217 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it commenced in the fall of 1920. When 
we marketed the crop of 1920 we got less than a third of what 
we had been getting, and it continued in 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has made a valu- 
able statement in this connection. Not only that, Mr. President, 
but I call attention to the fact that since the industries of the 
United States began the manufacture of chemical glassware 
they have exported more than has been imported. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. That is perfectly true. We not only 
supplied the home market, but we also supplied the Allies with 
chemical laboratory glassware when the supply of the Allies 
from Germany was cut off. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I will state to the Senator 
that our export of this ware has been much larger since the 
war than it was during the war. In 1918, the last year of the 
war, our exports were a little ever $179,000. In 1919 they were 
over $200,000. In 1920 they were $262,000, and in 1921 they 
were $231,735. For the very last year, 1921—and I have before 
me now the available statistics for the whole year 1921—the 
imports amounted only to $175,807, while our exports for the 
same year amounted to $231,735. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator is per- 
fectly right in regard to the exports, Prior to the war this 
industry was not established in this country. We did not know 
how to make this laboratory glassware, and our workmen 
learned how to make it, They became very efficient, and not 
only that but they made a very durable type of chemical glass- 
ware, and they manufactured it and accomplished the produc- 
tion toward the middle or the end of the war; and I am 
informed that a great deal of this exportation was to the Allies, 
to the laboratories of England and France, and our factories 
furnished the supply that bad been shut off from Germany. 
The point that I made the other night in my speech was that 
this industry having been established in 10 factories in this 
country, and with now the menace of German and Belgian and 
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Czechoslovakian. competition, I thought it was a fair proposi- 
tion in view of the great need of this glassware that we should 
protect the American industry and be independent of importa- 
tions. That was the point I made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state that. 
the Senator’s recollection regarding this export trade or for- 
eign trade in chemical glassware is not in accord with that 
furnished us by the Tariff Commission. In regard to our ex- 
ports of chemical glassware the Tariff Commission says: 

For the first time in its history the United States has become an 
exporter of domestic chemical are. During the calendar year 
_of 1918 chemical glassware, ued at $179,682, was ps erg to 17 
8 ed foreign countries and to others not fied. 

exico, and China, in the order named, were 
60 cent of total. the six months ended December 31, 
1917, the value of exports of this ware was 863.338. this being the first 
export recorded. It is believed that a shortage of the ware in these 
countries, formerly buyers from pe, was the cause of the exports, 
and that the bulk of this trade will not be permanent. 

The export movement continued in increasing volume during the first 
nine months of 1920, Exports during the third quarter amounted to 
69,579, es to an average of $51,842 during the preceding 

qua: 

Of course, when Europe shall get back to normal conditions, 
this export trade of the United States may be interfered with; 
hut I read this as evidence of the fact that up to the present 
time there is no very acute competition regarding this particu- 
lar item, with the rates in existing law as they are. According 
to the very latest information we have, in the year 1921 we 
actually exported more than we imported. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In other words, the Senator objects to 
the enormous rate of 75 per cent imposed in the proposed sched- 
ule, because, like many other rates in the schedules of the bill, 
it is not based upon ascertained facts but on dubious prophecy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. The 
proponents of these very high duties seem to be scared about 
something. There is no particular basis for it that I can as- 
certain, yet they conjure up these ghosts from day to day and 
wonder what can be done which is not being done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator, as a member of the 
committee, state what prophet is employed by the committee? 
Statisticians seem to be useless, as far as the committee are 
concerned. How do they go out and find a prophet? Evidently 
these schedules are based on prophecy and anticipation. I 
would like to know who is the official prophet of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So far as I have been able to 
observe, the official prophet is the one who is particularly inter- 
ested in the particular industry 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, each industry furnishes the com- 
mittee with its own prophet and its own prophecy? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the member of the commit- 
tee who is closest in touch with those people. I understand, so 
far as pottery and glassware’ are concerned, the Senator from 
New Jersey is the prophet, because his constituents seem to be 
more directly interested in those commodities than are the con- 
stituents of other Senators, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not on the committee, and I am trying 
to get at some of the facts pertaining to this chemical-glassware 
matter. What was the duty under the Underwood law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What was the duty before that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the Payne-Aldrich law it 
was 60 per cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was there any chemical glassware manu- 
factured in this country before the war broke out? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There was not, so far as I am 
advised. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why was there not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, It was because our people were 
engaged in manufacturing other kinds of glassware. The quan- 
tity of this ware was comparatively small. The total supply 
to the United States amounted to about $1,500,000, and about 
half of that was used in the scientific and educational institu- 
tions of the country; and under the law practically all the 
time from 1790 down to the present these articles were imported 
free of duty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Could the American manufacturer compete 
under those duties with the German manufacturers? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We do not know anything about 
that, because there was no attempt made to produce these wares 
in this country. I intend to read to the Senater before I con- 
elude a statement of conditions under which this industry is 
operating in the United States to-day, and I think the fair 


inference from the study which the Tariff Commission has made 
is that the manufacturers of this glassware can compete with 
the world without any tariff. I think that is a fair deduction 
from the information which the Tariff Commission has fur- 
nished us and which I shall now present to the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, I am not going to reply 
to the satire of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] 
or me Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] regarding this 
question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was good-natured satire, I 
will say to the Senator: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But they ask who made these 
prophecies. I want to say to the Senator that if he had read 
the hearings he would have found that the workingmen them- 
selves, who during the war accomplished this great achievement 
in supplying us with this laboratory glassware, which was so 
necessary to life and health, eame here and made the prophecy 
that unless they were protected they could not continue in the 
manufacture of this highly technical ware. 

That is where the prophecy came from, If the Senator had 
read further he would have found also that prior to the war 
practically every bit of this glassware used in this country 
was purchased from abroad; and he would have ascertained 
further that these skilled workingmen in this country devel- 
oped a higher and a better type of glassware, so much so that 
many of the manufactures of this high type of glassware 
have been exported because it is more durable. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with much the Senator 
has said. The industry in this country. has developed to such 
an extent that we make a far better grade of this ware than 
is made anywhere else in the world, and, as we will find ont 
by further consideration of the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that fact alone justifies the belief that the United States 
manufacturers are able to compete with the world to-day. 

As to the other factor, about the labor organizations appear- 
ing before the committee, I was present when they were testify- 
ing before the Finance Committee, and the report of their tes- 
timony is found in the appendix of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings. It would really be interesting to anyone who 
cares to weigh the testimony which was presented to us at 
that time to read those hearings. In questioning the witness 
who was there and presenting those facts, I suggested to him 
that there were many other things to be considered than the 
mere difference in the wages paid to the foreign workmen and 
those paid to workmen in the United States; that the efficiency 
of labor, the cost of material, and many other things should 
be considered; but all he undertook to cover in the oral discus- 
sion of the matter before the committee was merely the differ- 
ence in wages. 

It developed that in 1920 a committee from organized labor 
engaged in this industry in the United States, together with 
representatives of the manufacturers, went over to Europe to 
study this question, and they brought back to us, in rather an 
exhaustive report, some very valuable information. But in 
that report itself is to be found the very criticism which I have 
been suggesting here, and I want to read to the Senate just a 
few words regarding it. In this report, on page 5199 of the 
hearings, under the general heading “ Difficulties in preparin 
this report,” I find the following statement: > 

In the preparftion of this report it would be impracticable to èyen 
attempt a detailed review of all that attracted our attention abroad, 
nor would it serve the purpose that prompted the investigation. This 
investigation was intended to be centered upon the flint-glass industry 
alone; nevertheless one must not lose sight of the fact that numerous 
things which have a direct bearing on the relation of the glassworker 
to the glass industry must be comprehended in order to even remotely 
understand the industry as it is conducted in the Old World. 

The subjects of fuel, power, materials, shipping facilities, location, 
peculiar construction of plants, child labor, natural advantages, equip- 
ment, money, exchange, communication, packing, language, measure- 
ments, weights, capacities, production, selection, skill, methods of pro- 
ducing, market for ware, taste, good will. ingenuity, necessity, and 
determination constitute but a few of the many things that could be 


treated in this report were it not for the fact that it would mean a 
document so voluminous that it would not be read. 


There the people who prepared that testimony and made a 
report on wages suggested the other factors surrounding this 
industry which must be taken into consideration. 

There is no one in this Chamber who has a greater sympa- 
thy and consideration for those who toll than have I, but I 
know that the workingmen of this country do not want to be 
used as tools for the purpose of ereating monopolies and letting 
a few industries profiteer on the people of this country. If I 
were permitted to express my sentiments here, the people who 
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continually talk about labor would be characterized in a way 
which I am afraid would not be becoming in the Senate, but it 
would be expressive of the conditions which exist. 

Mr. President, in the name of labor we would exploit the 
people of the country, we would build up these large industries, 
allow them to make extortionate profit, allow them to accumu- 
late undistributed profits and add to their capital.- Since prior 
to the war their capital had more than doubled at the end of 
1920 and upon that doubled capital they have been making more 
than twice the earnings which they made upon the more modest 
capital prior to the war. Again I say that no one is justified in 
rising in this Chamber and using the holy name of labor as an 
excuse for sinister purposes, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think apparently the committee did not 
have the differential in the labor cost here and abroad of pro- 
ducing this product, but we have information as to the average 
labor cost paid in the glass industry and the production of the 
various fabrications of glass which our manufacturers make in 
this country. It appears from those statistics that the average 
labor cost in the glass industry is somewhere around 33 per 
cent of the value of the product. That is the total labor cost. 
Now. the duty that is imposed is intended not to cover the 
total labor cost, but the difference between the labor cost here 
and abroad; yet there is a duty proposed in the pending bill 
which is twice as great as the entire average labor cost in the 
glass industry in the country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true as to this article 
of manufacture and it will be found to be the case practically 
throughout the bill. The duties are levied not merely upon the 
labor cost which goes into the foreign production but are levied 
upon the labor cost, the cost of the material, the costs of every 
kind, the fuel, the raw material. They are levied upon the 
transportat on cost and they are levied upon the profits of the 
foreign producer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that there is any par- 
ticular contention in connection with this item or the glass 
schedule that the material cost is very different as between 
this country and competing countries, but the Senator from 
New Jersey makes the point that this duty is asked for by the 
laboring men. I assume that if the laboring men ask for any- 
thing at all, they could not ask in conscience for anything 
more than a sufficient duty to cover the difference in the labor 
cost here and abroad. Certainly labor can not ask for this 
duty. Labor certainly can not come here and say “ We want a 
duty on this product whch not only measures the difference 
but which is twice as much as the entire American labor cost.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure that must be the 
position of the laboring men in this country who are the work- 
ers in these industries. Most of them are skilled men in their 
line, and they are intelligent men. I do not belieye they are 
going to be fooled by all the protestations of sympathy here for 
the labor ug men of the country. I want the laborers in this 
country to live as well as anybody. I want them to receive 
good wages and to become prosperous and healthy citizens of 
the country and to raise their families in splendid environments, 
But that is not the real purpose here. Every one of these in- 
dustries is trying to beat down the cost of labor, trying to re- 
duce wages, as they have been doing since the war and in the 
face of the greatest profits which the industries haye ever 
known. a 

Now, in regard to the chemical ware I am sorry we did not 
take up the subject in its logical order, but I believe at this 
point I will give some general information regarding the indus- 
try for the purpose of showing the amount of labor which goes 
into the manufacture of glassware. We have the Federal cen- 
sus report upon the industry for 1914, and that is illustrative 
of the situation in the industry. I am not sure that I have 
all the various items compiled for the year 1919, but I have 
most of them at any rate. I will state the condition of the in- 
dustry in 1914. 

The number of establishments was 348. The persons en- 
gaged in the industry numbered 78,804. The proprietors were 
93. The salaried employees were 4,209. The wage earners were 
74,502. The primary horsepower employed was 163,139. The 
capital was $153,925,876. The salaries and wages paid were 
$55,204,723. The salaries amounted to $6,548,904 and the 
wages to $48,655,819. The amount paid for contract work was 
$150,185, The cost of materials was 846,016,504. The value of 
the products was $143,085,019. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $77,068,515, 


Mr. McCUMBDER. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
what year he is quoting? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The year 1914. 

Mr. McCUMBER, It is 1914 and not the present basis? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let me ask the Senator another question 
while I am on my feet. Is the Senator now referring to the 
entire glass business? ' : i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Nes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He is not referring to the chemical glass- 
ware, where the labor cost is very much higher. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator would honor me 
with a little closer attention I am sure he would not have to 
ask me to repeat. I made the statement in the beginning that 
it was the entire industry. By the way, I am sure the Senator 
was engaged with his expert, and that is the reason why he did 
not hear my statement jn the first place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I apologize to the Senator if I did not 
hear him. Often I have to confer with the experts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The statement I made was in 
regard to the year 1914, 

We have the statistics, I think, for the whole year of 1919. 
I do not appear to have that document at hand at the moment, 
but it is in just about the same proportion of increase in every 
line. The cost of material and the cost of production have 
increased from $123,000,000 to more than $261,000,000 in 1919. 
So the industry is not a poverty-stricken one by any means, 
It has had a continuous growth for half a century. Not at any 
time has there been a decrease in the output of its product, not 
a decrease in capital, not a decrease in the amount added to 
the cost of production by manufacture. It has been an increase 
all the time under all the laws which we have had and under 
the present law since the war. No one can point to any ex- 
tended period in any era of its history when jt has not pros- 
pered, when it has not increased its production, and at the 
present time it has enormously increased its prices and profits. 

Now, in regard to the chemical ware: After giving a descrip- 
tion of it under the present duty the Tariff Commission gives 
us the domestic production and shows its very great increase. 
Then here is what it has to say regarding the prospects of the 
industry under the existing law. First it tells us about the 
equipment that is necessary, as follows: 

The ordinary equipment of a glass factory for the blowing of bulbs 
and bottles suffices for the production of chemical hollow-blown ware, 
Molds, Blows bes, and furnaces constitute the principal equipment, and 
are the same in all countries. 

Methods and processes: The making of hollow-blown chemical ware 
is similar to that of incandescent lamp bulbs and bottles. Lanrp-blown 
and volumetric ware made from tubing, and often according to designs 
of laboratory scientists, and from the factory blanks, is the work of 

cially trained artisans. There are less than 250 workmen of this 
class in the United States, for the most part brought from the Thu- 
ringian factories of Germany. Since the war one American firm has 
developed the use of machinery to do in part what was laboriously 
done 57 hand in Germany in the manufacture of the great variety of 
products coming under the head of “lamp-blown and volumetric ware.” 

Organization and capitalization: There are no factories e 
exclusively in the production of chemical hollow glassware, and in the 
large, well-organized, and long-established factories where it is made 
it is not a major product. ts manufacture is dependent upon the 
existing organization and capitalization of the factory. 

The domestic production and consumption are given, 

Since 1915 there have been no imports of chemical glassware, and 
the domestic production at this tinre— 

This particular part of the report was written in February, 
1919— 
is fully equal to the demands of domestic consumption. The exports 
of this ware, though small, indicate that the existing factories are 
meeting our requirements. The shortage of the highly skilled labor 
required for the making of lamp-blown and volumetric ware makes it 
doubtful if American shops can meet the domestic requirements for 
this class of ware, 

The following table shows the production of chemical glassware in 
the United States for the period 1915-1918. 

It ranges from $748,000 in 1915 to $1,910,000 in 1918. 

Then comes the question of exports, and it is shown that we 
are exporting more than we are importing at the present time. 
Those are the latest data upon the subject, and they include 
the whole of the year 1921. È 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I desire to say that this is a new industry only in the 
sense that the article is manufactured by new capital which 
has been brought into existing business concerns. It is a mere 
extension of the operations of the great glass industry which 
is already established in this country. Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is precisely the 
situation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. So that it is not one of those infants that it 


has been claimed should be nurtured by the tariff until it is 


1922. 
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strong enough to stand upon its own feet. I want to ask the 
Senator if it is not true that wherever we have entered upon 
the manufacture of glassware of any kind in a very short time 
we have shown our ability to hold our own in competition 
with the*world? Is it not a fact, leaving out for the present this 
chemical glassware, that as to ali the other glassware which 
is produced in this country the manufacturers are able to 
produce it so cheaply and so abundantly that we have sup- 
plied the domestic demand, and there have been practically no 
imports or only negligible imports for years past? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Carolina 
is quite right about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we have been able wherever we have 
undertaken to make a particular product out of glass, very soon 
to reach the point where we were able to supply the domestic 
market, and at such reasonable prices as to keep out imports, 
what is the reason for supposing that this great organized in- 
dustry, which has recently gone into a new field, can not do the 
sume thing with reference to the chemically produced glass? 
The statistics which the Senator has read indicate that the 
manufacturers of that glassware already are able to supply the 
domestic demand, and that the imports, while larger than of 
some other qualities of glassware, are not now so large as are 
the exports. If we have been able to do this with reference 
to the whole glass industry of this country, is there any reason 
to suppose that we can not do exactly the same thing with 
reference to this new development of the glass industry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator undoubtedly is 


thinking along correct lines. This chemical-glassware industry. 


is merely a new item of production undertaken by existing 
glassware concerns of the country during the war. Now, here 
is what the Tariff Commission has to say about competitive 
conditions: 


Domestic chemical glassware 


has not as 1955 been compelled to face 
extensive foreign competition. HI 


h-quality German g now 

being imported, but the amount reaching the domestic market has not 

been sufficient to affect prices to any extent 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, What is the date of that state- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

report, and he can find out— 


and this is the only weapon remainin 
competitor. Certain domestic brands will sell on a quality basis at 
prices considerably above those obtainable for even e best foreign 
ware because the greater durability lowers the ultimate cost to a level 
which the foreigner can not attain. 


Bearing in mind that statement, the question of duty does 
not make any difference. It says that the producers of this 
country manufacture a quality which is so much superior to 
the great mass of the foreign chemical ware that there is 
really no competition between them. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Before yielding I desire to make 
some further statements along the same line. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
at that point will do me the courtesy of yielding. I yielded 
to him while I was discussing the matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I merely wish to suggest that the 
Senator will find from further investigation that the glassware 
of this type which is being manufactured in the United States 
is limited to the highest-priced article, the general run of which 
is about the same as the German importations. In relation to 
the suggestion of this being a highly organized industry, I 
wish to say that the industry is not highly organized, that it 
is competitive, and that the employees of one concern in my 
State—the Kimball Glassware Co.—have twice within the last 
year accepted a reduction in their wages in order that the 
Kimball Glassware Co. might continue to meet competition 
from Germany in this type of glassware. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, the Senator 
again gives us some very partial information and makes a 
statement which, if taken alone, might influence some; but I 
will say to the Senator that the foreign cost of this chemical 
ware has been greatly increased during this year and even 
during the last month or two. I will give him some figures 
regarding that before I conclude; but I wish to proceed re- 
garding the question of competition: 


The great durability of domestic glassware makes it the cheapest in 
the fin W Institutions which sell at actual cost will no doubt 
find it to their advantage to use this material A mabey of the price 
of foreign ware, because, although the first cost high, the replace- 
ment cost is low and smaller reserve stocks can be carried. Those in- 


The Senator has a copy of this 


in the hands of a foreign 


a profit from 
e of glassware to students will find it to their advantage to use 
the fragile foreign material. In this case heavy breakage increases the 
turnover and therefore the profit. 

A comparison of the foreign and domestic wares clearly shows the 
economy resulting from using the latter. In one large commercial 
laboratory all the foreign glassware (best grade Jena) on hand August, 
1914, was broken before February, 1915. 

That is, all of it was broken in six months. 

A large percentage of the domestic ware bought to replace it was in 
active service three years later. There was some breakage due to 
carelessness, but the breakage resulting from pa sical and thermal 
shock, incurred during routine 1 was negligible. This does not 
do 1 justice to the high quality of the domestic ware, because, for 
the sake of increased speed in the laboratory operations, it was sub- 
jected to shocks which would have been disastrous to any foreign ware 
ever sold in the domestic market, 


It seems to me that under those circumstances there can not 
be very much harm come from competition even without any 
duty whatever. The fact that the foreign product is not com- 
ing into this country, it seems to me, demonstrates that under 
existing law there is no great competition in this country; and 
the fact that the American ware has so much greater dura- 
bility must make for the prosperity of the American industry. 
The fragile foreign ware can not compete with any of the do- 
mestic ware in this country when the people of this country 
who use this commodity come to understand the difference in 
actual cost of the American product as compared with the 
foreign product. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
at that point to read a brief statement from the Drug and 
Chemical Market, which is issued every Wednesday, and which 
is a weekly business paper for those who make, sell, or buy 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and drugs, essentials, and fatty oils? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will be glad to have the Sena- 
tor read it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement is valuable because it comes 
from a large dealer in drugs and chemicals who has just made 
a visit to Europe, Mr. R. H. de Greeff, of R. W. de Greeff & 
Co., of New York. Mr. de Greeff says: 

Generally speaking, I do not consider the proposed tariff drawn on 
scientific lines as a tariff should be. Rates in many instances appear 
to me to be needlessly prohibitive. After a recent survey of conditions 
in Europe, I am of the opinion that the cost of production in all coun- 
tries, including Germany, particularly on technical chemicals, has risen 
to such an extent that competition from Burope is likely to be much less 
active than before 1914. I am therefore inclined to belieye that the 
effect of the proposed tariff will be to raise prices in this market con- 
siderably, in many cases to several times pre-war levels, and that the 


result as regards reyenue will be very disappointing. 
Speaking from the exporter's point of vie 


Not the importer's but the exporter's point of view— 


in which I am principally interested, I am afraid that as chemicals 
are in many instances raw materials, these pices here will handicap 
us in export business in such materials as might still be shipped from 
here. I admit adequate protection is justified on many pharmaceutical 
products and on dyestuffs. 


That is reported in this trade journal, the Drug and Chem- 
ical Market. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that is fortified 
by a letter which I have in my hand which gives a good deal of 
information bearing directly upon German prices. This letter 
States: 


I have prepared Schedule A, showing six 8 items of surgical 
glassware giving the price in German marks in the year 1913 and 
the mark prices in Germany to-day; and as an example of how the 
prices are 1 5 up I inclose a quotation which we received from Ger- 
many dat November 29, 1922, on a number of ordinary graduates 
made of glass; also a copy of our order for these graduates and a cop 
of a letter from Germany dated May 2, 1922, in which they are ad- 
vancing prices 150 pa cent, which compels us to cancel the order, as 
we could not possibly afford to pay these prices subject to the present 
tariff of 45 per cent duty. 


The letter from which I am reading is dated May 23, 1922. 


We also give you a copy of a letter from Germany proposing to fur- 
nish us with glass jars (proposal dated February 2, 1823); enone of 
our order, dated s ; and a copy of subsequent correspond- 
ence vy of 3 that they can not accept the order only at the prices pre- 
vaillng at the time of shipment; and a copy of the invoice on which 
we have received these jars, showing an advance of 333 per cent and 
45 per cent since we placed the order. 

he three items on the bottom of Schedule A, marked with red 
check, show these present-day pos on glass jars just mentioned.) 

Size 4 by 4 inches cost us Germany in 1913 7.1 cents; in 1921, 


2 cents. 
Size 6 by 6 inches cost us in Germany in 1913, 12 cents; in 1922, 


134 cents. 
ize 8 by 8 inches cost us in Germany in 1913, 24 cents; in 192%, 
26.4 cents. 

You will, therefore, see that although the rate of exchange of the 
German mark is low, it has absolutely nothing to do with the cost of 
3 as they advance their mark prices according to the rate 
of exchange. 

Schedule B gives a feet gee of the spans of transportation of 
hollow glassware in 1913. as compared with three invoices in 1922. 

This synopsis is exemplified by a list of details in C, D, and E; one 
invoice of cases and one inyoice of 8 cases which arrived on the 
steamship Panaman April 26— 


stitutions, on the other hand, which pua on obtainin 


the sal 
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Giving the customs entry numbers— 
and one shipment which arrived May 3— 

Giving that customs entry number. 

From this you will see that in 1913 wea Tap iz cent trans- 
portation charges, insurance, etc., in costoms duties; 
whereas in this year the costs vary from 494 to. 1111 per cent, accord- 
ing to the bulk ot the goods and their value. 

In regard to those costs of transportation, I want to insert 
some of these exhibits. 

On the three cases of small glassware the items of expense 
in transportation are given, and it shows that in the case of the 
first invoice 47} per cent of the net merchandise value was 
required to pay those transportation charges, not including 
any duty; in the case of the second invoice 64 per cent, and in 
the case of the third invoice 111} per cent of the net merchan- 
dise value. 

Mr. President, without reading those exhibits I should like 
to have them inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THe KNY-SCHEERER gag e AMERICA 
New york, May 22, 1922, 
Import expenses on 8 cases 


man” arrived A 26th, 3 3 2 22 e in A stlingon 
n ved April j k ome 1 on 
invoice 4402 of February 9, 1922. 1 


Value of merchandise. without packing: M 6663.00 at 580.0034 


7 
Packing; 260.00 80.884 per cent of net merchandise value. 
Inland Kelch to Diner 


ana incidental expense: M 407.60 
81.397 per cent of net mer dise value. 
Ocean freight: 1.068 cbm. at $3. 14 per cent of net mer- 


value. 
Insurance: 1 per cent of net merchandise yal 
A Sarme; and incidental expenses: 10" Fer cent of net mer- 


chandise 

Six per cent German export tax on merchandise value, including 
packing, equal to 63 per st ie of De merchandise value. 

Purchasing cent of net merchandise value. 


Total im ‘exclusive of du 47 cent of net - 
5 e S TEE 
THE KNY-SCHEBRER CORPORATION OF AMERIC 
New York, May 255 1923, 
Import eoponses on 8 maot of hollow glassware letra ce. he bones 
man 5 entry R 837 
* #402 of 8 wer 


$5 ca of merchandise ee packing: M 16960.05 at 80.0034 


3 3 3 3 03-9 per cent of net value of merchandise. 


and incidental expense: M 2068.40 
87. Ge pet ce cent of net value of merchandise. 
3.806 cbm, at $3.00—$11.42—20 per cent of net 
value of merc — — 
Insurance; 1 per cent of net value of merchandise. 
Entry, cartage, and incidental expenses: 10 per cent of net value 


of 5 
52 per cent German export tax on merchandise value, eee 
eat to about 61 we cent of net value of merchan 
ag ie ng commission: per cont of net — ager of . e PAA 
Total import expenses, exc’ — of duty: 64 per cent of net value 
of merchandise. 


TER KNY-SCHERRER CORPORATION OF AMPRICA, 
New York, Moy 22, 1922. 
Import expenses on 34 cases of hollow E dg pirap- marked 1976-2006, 2008— 
pa 8/8. “Mount Clinton,” arrived May sd, 1922. Customs entry 
8j9267-2)81. Tuttlingen invoice #411, March 8, 1922 
“ota 211 805 of merchandise without packing: Mk. 33379.75, at 
$ Packing: M. M. 6780 23.7820 per cent of net ergs N value. 
Inland freight to mburg an 1 een 8087.90 
828.31 241 per cent of net merchandise val 
Ocean freight: 17,127 cbm., at 33 —384.38—44 per cent of net mer- 
chandise value. 
Insurance; 1 per cent of net merchandise value. 
Entry, cartage, and incidental expenses: 10 per cent of net mer- 
chandive value. 
Six per cent German export tax on 8 including Pack- 
Ing, equal to about 7 per cent of net merchandise valu 
Pune commission: 5 per cent of net 8 value. 
Total import expenses, exclusive of duty: 1111 per cent vot net mer- 
chandise value. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe that is 
all I care to say at this time regarding chemical glassware. 
„Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I noticed a statement 
made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siarmons], and 
approved by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], to the 
effect that the labor cost of the class of glassware which has 
been under discussion—namely, what is known as flint glass 
is about 80.per cent. It is testified with reference to this par- 
ticular industry that the value of the entire production is ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. The number of skilled workmen em- 
ployed in the industry is approximately 7,000. The number of 
unskilled help employed is approximately 30,000. The approxi- 
mate wages paid to labor are about $55,000,000, or 55 per cent 
of the total value of the production. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
;ginia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If those figures are correct, they must ap- 
ply to some particular branch of the glass industry, and not 
to the Whole. If they apply to the whole, they are in striking 
5 with the official figures which I was quotin® a little 
W. ago. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that of 
course we are discussing now not window glass or plate glass 
or these other varieties of glass which are machine made, and 
in which the labor cost is low; we are discussing flint glass, 
which is . handmade, and into which labor enters much 
3 it does in the case of these other kinds of 

ASS, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand, and I understand the Sen- 
ator to say, that the entire labor cost is 55 per cent of the 
total value of the production. If that be true, the Senator only 
wants to protect the laboring man to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the cost price here and abroad, I imagine. That 
is the Republican theory. I never have understood them as 
asking for more. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the theory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The duty which the Senator is advocating 
in the case of this industry is 75 per cent. I should be very 
glad if the Senator would tell why he needs 75 per cent duty 
if he wants to cover the entire American labor cost, which he 
Says, is 55 per cent. A duty of 75 per cent would be 20 per 
cent higher than the entire labor cost. Why does the Senator 
insist upon a duty higher than the entire labor cost for the 

purpose of equalizing the difference between the labor costs 
here and abroad? Certainly this article costs something when 
it is produced in other countries. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that the materials used in this industry, a 
large part of the cost of which is labor, constitute the next 
largest item in the cost of production, of course. Sand, for 
instance, which is extensively used in the making of glass, 
costs the German manufacturers 71 cents per ton, while the 
American manufacturers are required to pay $5.72 per ton, a 
large part of which is labor. 

Coal costs the German manufacturers $2.91 to $4.74 a ton, as 
compared with $6.35 to American manufacturers, and, of course, 
the labor cost is approximately 75 per cent of the cost of the 
production of coal. Lime costs the German manufacturers $2.19 
per ton, as compared with a cost of $20.50 per ton to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. So that while the item of labor directly 
employed in this industry constitutes approximately 55 per 
cent of the production cost in this country, there is also a very 
large labor cost involved in the production of the materials 
used, so that the protection now sought to be given of from 
50 to 75 per cent is not really sufficient and does not really 
mark the difference between the cost of production abroad and 
in this country. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have never heard, up to 
this time, any contention that there was any great difference 
in the cost of material as between this country and abroad. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I have just read the figures, which are 
testified to by representatives of the workers and of the manu- 
facturers who made a joint trip to Europe, and who investi- 
paea mi person the costs of the materials on that side and on 
this side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to tell the Senat 
that the item of coal, which he says must be considered in this 
connection, is cheaper in Germany than it is in America? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Quite a good deal cheaper, on account 
of the labor costs in this country, the transportation costs, and 


So on. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I had understood that since the armistice, 
Germany having lost some of her coal-producing property, was 
in great trouble about coal, and was having to pay rather high 
prices for it. But let that go. Then the Senator mentioned 
sand. He said that was an element and that that has to be 
produced. The sand is not a manufactured product, is it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Labor enters very largely into the pro- 
duction of sand. It is largely the labor and transportation 
costs which must be considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Does the glass manufacturer produce the 
sand also? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The glass manufacturer uses the sand, 
and it costs money to quarry sand; it costs money to crush 
it, to prepare it, and to wash it for the use of the glass manu- 
facturers. It is a very expensive product to transport, because 
of its weight, and the production cost is largely made up of 
the wages of the labor in producing it. So that the labor costs 
in the production of these various materials are very much 
higher in this country than they are in Europe. 


1922. 


Mr. SIMMONS, ‘The sand, then, is one of the raw materials 
of the glassmaker. The glassmaker does not make the sand. 
It is produced by some other branch of industry. The glass- 
maker simply buys it as a part of his material? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Sometimes the glass manufacturers 
own the glass-sand plants and sometimes they purchase the 
Sand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By this duty the Senator wants to compen- 
sate the labor not only producing the glass but the labor which 
produces the raw material of the glassmaker. I assume that 
the luborers who are engaged in the production of the sand 
which the Senators says the glassmaker has to buy are pro- 
tected in connection with the producing of that sand, and we 
do not want to protect them twice. I assume that the laborer 
who is producing the coal is protected in the production of the 
coal, there being a duty on coal, and we do not want to pro- 
tect him twice. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. 
fact that there is no duty on coal. 
and has been for some years, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator insist that if there is a 
highly specialized article in the production of which there 
must be used a half dozen different raw materials which haye 
to be produced by labor we have to protect not only the glass- 
makers, in this instance, in the labor he has employed but we 
have to protect all the labor that is employed in the muking 
of all the multitudinous articles which constitute the raw ma- 
terials of the glassmaker? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The point I make is that the costs of 
the labor entering into all these materials ate very much higher, 
and the materials naturally cost our manufacturers here much 
more than similar articles cost the manufacturers on the other 
side; so that the labor cost of 55 per cent does not include all 
the lubor that enters into the production of glass, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But 55 per cent of the cost of production of 
the total output of the particular industry with which we are 
now dealing is labor, and the Senator is now asking for a 
duty not to equalize the difference between the labor costs 
here and in competing countries but he is asking for a duty 
20 per cent higher than the entire labor cost of the American 
production; and in order to help the Senator's contention out, 
he says that not only must there be protection for the labor 
producing the glass products but for the labor also producing 
the various raw materials out of which the glass is made, 
and therefore in this duty we must protect the labor in the 
glass factory and also include in that protection the labor 
engaged in the manufacture or the production of the various 
raw materials of the glassmaker. That is a theory of protec- 
tion I have never before heard advanced. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think I can make it clear that the 
rate of protection is not as large as it really should be in 
order to give ample protection merely to the workingmen 
directly employed in the glass industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly he claims, first, that if the proportion of labor 
in the manufacture of glass is 55 per cent in the United States, 
and that it costs $1.50 to dig the sand and deliver it at the fac- 
tory in Germany, and costs $5 to dig the sand and deliver it to 
the manufacturer in the United States, the difference between 
$1.50 and $5 becomes u very material factor in the cost of the 
production of the glass in this country over and above the mere 
cost of the labor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. Some analysis was made 
by the Senator from New Mexico showing our increases in ex- 
ports and imports. Our total imports of glassware from Janu- 
ary 1 to September 30, 1921, were $7,985,614. From January 1 
to September 30, 1920, they were $5,250,824. So, for the corre- 
sponding period in 1921 the imports were $2,734,790 more than 
in 1920. 

Our total exports of glassware from January 1 to September 
30, 1920, were $21,779,826, and from January 1 to September 
80, 1921, they were $12,176,914; so for the nine months in 1921 
the exports had decreased below the corresponding nine months 
in 1920 by $9,602,912. < 

If you will analyze the subject of imports and exports you 
will learn that in the first nine months of 1921 we had a trade 
balance in our favor of $4,191,300, as compared with a trade 
balance for the same nine months in 1920 of $16,529,002. In 
other words, our trade balance for the first nine months of 
1921 was just about 25 per cent of our trade balance for a sim- 
ilar period in 1920, thereby indicating a very remarkable 
change in the situation, to the detriment of the American manu- 

facturer and the American workingman. 


I call the Senators attention to the 
Coal is on the free list 
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I read now from the joint brief of William P. Clarke, of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’. Union of North America, To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Thomas W. McCreary, superintendent Phoenix 
Glass Co., Monaca, Pa.: 


An important fact, and one that must not be overlooked, is that the 
lassware that we export is made by machinery that requires but little 
r, being either automatic or semi-automatic, while the glassware 
that is 8 into oug country is made by skilled workmen; conse- 
quently the ported ware serves to displace American workmen, + 


The figures appearing in our reports of exportations are 
largely of kinds of glass which are made almost entirely by 
machinery, whereas the importations are of those kinds of glass 
into the cost of production of which labor enters much more 
largely. 

On Monday evening before we adjourned I made some state- 
ments regarding the labor costs in connection with these va- 
rious items in this country as compared with European coun- 
tries, but further statements have been made regarding that 
subject. so that I propose to put into the record a comparison 
of the wages paid skilled workmen in some of those countries 
as affecting the various items we are now discussing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is the Senator reading from 
the report of the testimony? 

Mr. SUTHERLANI). I am about to read again from the 
joint brief of William P. Clarke and Thomas W. McCreary, 
from which I just quoted, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That report was made upon 
data obtained in the latter part of 1920. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From October, 1920, to March, 
1921. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The figures shown are for the year 
1921; just how late in the year, it does not state. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator will find in the 
first part of that report a statement as to when those people 
went to Europe and when they returned. They went over in 
October, 1920, and returned in the early part of March, 1921. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I read: 


All through Europe we learned that the glassworkers were paid a 
wage far less than that paid to American workmen performing a like 
class of work, and this may be well understood by a study of the com- 
parative figures that follow, all of which is ba on the value of the 
American dollar. 

Electric bulbs (not lamps): Skilled labor cost * 100—Wardslex, 
England, $0.46; Leamington, England, $0.35; inburgh, Scotland 

average), $0.42; Weisswasser, Germany, $0.20; Milan, Italy, $0.28; in 

merica, 54. 

The foregoing prices show the comparisons at the time of our visit 
to each locality. Money values have since changed. For example, in 
Germany wages have increased 30 per cent, and another 40 per cent is 
expected and credited in this note, while the mark has dropped in value 
from 0.0143 to 0.0058, leaving the present wage for skilled bulb work- 
ers in Germany approximately 15 cents per 100, as compared with 20 
cents one year ago. 


In other words, this report was written after they came 
back, and taking into account the further depreciation in ex- 
change the situation is still more unfavorable to American 
labor than it was at the time these men made this study on 
the other side. 


Thermos bottles: The comparative skilled-labor cost for producing 100 
nside and 100 outside pint thermos botties on the occasion of our visit to 
Weisswasser, Germany, January, 1921, was $2.41 to the American manu- 
facturer as com to 46 cents to the German manufacturer. The 
comparison at this writing is $2.05 to the American manufacturer as 
compared with 21 cents to the German manufacturer. 

Lamp chimneys: The skilled-labor cost for producing a 10-inch duplex 
lamp chimney in Germany is 12 cents per 100 as 3 8 AL 
in the United States. The same chimney is made in Czechoslovakia at 
a cost of T cents. 

The skilled-labor cost for producing a 12-inch duplex lamp chimney 
in Germany is 14 cents per 100 as compared with 10 cents b Czecho- 
sloyakia and $2.96 in the United States. 

The small help used in connection with shops aans chimneys 
costs 91 cents a week in Czechosioyakia and $i. fo Germany and 
$18.75 in the United States. 3} 

Shades: A small electric shade, under 6 inches in size, costs 9 cents 

r 100 for skilled labor in Germany as compared with $1.87 in the 
Inited States. 

A small electric shade, one end finished, costs 31 cents per 100 for 
skilled labor in Czechoslovakia as compared with $2.48 in the United 
States. The unskilled labor for the making of this article in Czecho- 
slovakia is $2.59 per week as compared with $55 in the United States. 

In Germany the skilled workmen are paid 26 cents per 100 for pro- 
ducing a 10-inch dome shade made from opal glass. while in the United 
States the skilled workmen receive Bred for a like number. The un- 
skilled labor employed in making this class of ware receive $1.68 per 
week in Germany as compared with $55 in America. 

The skilled-labor cost in Belgium for producing goblets, sherbets, 
cordials, i cups, champagnes, wine glasses, and similar ware is 50 
cents per 100 as compared with $2.72 in the United States. The un- 
skilled labor in Belgium employed in producing this class of glassware 
is $5.64 per week as compared with $27.50 in the United States. This 
ape to the boys in the shop. 

r investigation justifies the statement that the wages paid to glass 
cutters are: Belgium, $11.46 per week; Germany, $7.14; Czechoslovakia, 
$8.44; United States, $30. 
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Mold makers are an important factor in the glass industry and their 
wages compare as follows: Belgium, $10.50 per week; Germany, $5.71; 
Czechoslovakia, $5.20; United States, 827 to $42.50: 

The wages for unskilled and 
pores in connection with the furnaces, mixing room, and lehrs, are: 

lum, $7.50 to $9.86 per week; Germany, 83.29 to $6.48; Czecho- 
slovakia, $5.85; United tes, $19.20 to $33. In addition to, this, we 
found that women were frequently employed doing the work that men do 
in America and receiving a much less wage. 

I call the Senator's attention further toghis fact: I made the 
statement the other night that the producers in this line of 
the glassware on the other side of the Atlantic declare that they 
are going to put their glassware into this country even if we 
impose a duty of 100 per cent. It is important to know that the 
consumers in this country are not getting the benefit of the great 
difference in the cost of production over there and on this side, 
These goods are put on the market in this country, but the im- 
porters are taking a very considerable profit, and the retailers 
are taking a very much larger profit. Our large importing de- 
partment stores are among the greatest objectors to this tariff, 
because they are buying their goods in Ewrope at a very small 
fraction of what they are selling them for to our consumers on 
this side. They are not interested in our consumers, They are 
interested wholly in their own profits. It is from the standpoint 
of the importer’s profit and the department store profit that 
Senators on the other side of the aisle seem to be discussing 
this matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr: SUTHERLAND, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I put in the Recorp this morn- 
ing a statement showing that the prices which are charged in 
e, are now considerably higher than they were prior to 
the war. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Higher in German marks but not in 
American money. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, yes; in American money at 
the present rate of exchange. What the Senator is reading is 
the report which was made upon conditions in the latter part 
of 1920 and the early part of 1921, and the situation has mar- 
velously changed since that time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The situation is going to change a good 
deal more in this way, if I may interrupt the Senator. Orders, 
were received in Germany, I know, on the one item of electric- 
light bulbs for something like 50,000,000 of the bulbs. Because 
they had all they could do in manufacturing for their home con- 
sumption they could not take that order, although it was 
offered. As soon as conditions over there become more normal 
and they are able to increase their production and supply not 
only their home demands but something in addition, then the 
situation will very materially change, They are now beginning to 
catch up, and when they do they are then going to be able to flood 
this market with these materials. It is that danger against 
which we are now trying to legislate, so that within the next 
year or two our workmen will not be walking the street while 
workmen on the other side are busily engaged in filling orders 
from this side. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I recall the 50,000,000 order 
mentioned in the hearings, but that was before there had been 
any adjustment of prices in Germany with the present de- 
preciation in exchange. But the late information is that we 
can not get any goods in Germany at any such prices. T doubt 
if there is that great difference in labor costs to-day. Of course, 
we know that the prices of labor in Germany have been increas- 
ing month by month, by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Increasing in German marks, because 
as their money depreciates they have to give their laborers 
more marks, of course, but in the end they have not gotten 
any more or as much in American money or gold-standard 
money as they were getting before. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true in some lines, but 
in others it is not true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, It appears to be true in this particular 
line; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no recent information 
regarding this particular line, but in some other lines wages 
have increased. However, if there is this great disparity in 
cost of labor in this country and Germany, and if that is the 
controlling factor, why is not this country being flooded with 
German goods? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For the reason that I stated a few 
moments ago. It appears from the testimony before the com- 
mittee. that as to the particular item to which I refer, and by 
inference possibly in many other lines, their people are just 
beginning now to stock up, Their people during the war had 


semiskilled workmen; such as are em- 


| 
not been engaged im productive industries. Their men were 


out on the battle fields. The demand for home consumption 
is: Just beginning to be felt there. They have been quite busy 
supplying domestic demands over there. But they have a 
potential producing capacity at a price so much less than we 
can produce for in this country that unless we give our people 
a fair rate of protection it will be n very short time until our 
factories will be clesed down, or largely closed down, and our 
country flooded with these foreign-made materials. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care simply to consume 
time in referring to the matter, but the position which the 
Senator takes is that under existing conditions in Germany 
this country is not being flooded with goods, but he thinks that 
at some time in the future 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I read the figures showing that the 
importations were largely increasing. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. But they are not increasing 
beyond the pre-war importations, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. At the same rate of increase we have 
had in recent months they will very largely swamp this country 
in a very short time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So far as the general industry is: 
concerned, I can say that our exports have been increasing: 
yery largely also compared with what they were prior to the 
war. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But those are exports of the kinds of 
glassware which we have not under consideration at this time 
plate glass, window glass, and machine-made glassware. We 
are exporting little or no glassware of the kind which we are 
now discussing, and we are importing it in increasing quanti- 
ties. a 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What kind of ware? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The kind that is called flint. glass, the 
kind of glassware we are now engaged in discussing, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Net the chemical ware? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, That comes under the general term of; 
flint glassware. p 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I know: that, but the 
amount of it is not increasing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was shut off entirely during the 
war, and a new industry started in this country. Of course, 
that is on a little different, basis. than some of the other: 
branches of the flintware manufactures. 

Mr. JONES of New: Mexico, Prior to the war we were im- 
porting about $1,500,000 worth of it, and now our imports do 
not reach $200,000. worth. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator knows perfectly, well that 
we. imported all of our chemical glassware before the war. It 
was shut off entirely during the war and during that time this, 
industry started up in the United States under what amounted 
to an embargo, fully justifying. the Republican theory, of pro- 
tection. If we had given that industry protection years ago, we 
would have had that class of material made here, instead of 
being very greatly hampered in research work all over the 
country and not being able to get the kind of glassware that 
we needed during the war, During the war the condition of 
extreme protection, the most extreme that could possibly be de- 
vised, amounting practically to an embargo, permitted the in- 
dustry to start up in the country and to supply the American 
consumer with the needed glassware, and to, such a stage of 
perfection did it go that it now exceeds in quality the goods 
that were formerly obtained from Germany. Many of our 
institutions, those which used this glassware, fancied, as they 
did about a great many articles, that we could not possibly 
ever make the same quality on this side that was made on the 
other side. j 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The Senator, of course, can as- 
sign the reason which he has assigned for the industry not de- 
veloping in this country prior to the war, but it is a mere matter 
of prophecy or guess. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no. We know absolutely what 
has happened, and it is easy to figure why. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But we do know that it was the 
fact that there was none to be had from abroad that caused 
our people to begin its manufacture. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We know that was the very highest 
degree of protection that we could possibly have. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
this industry started up. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; we know that; but the 
domestic industries were engaged in producing other things. 
They were making big profits, and it was no special inducement 
for them to undertake the production of the little amount of 


We know that under that condition 
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chemical ware which was required in the American market. 
I think we may surmise one way as well as another, But the 
fact remains that the industry has now begun the production 
of such ware, and it is making a much better quality, and, as 
the Tariff Commission says, in its last analysis it is cheaper 
than any chemical ware made anywhere. Moreover, the manu- 
facturers of this ware, as I pointed out on Monday evening, 
show that the present duty of 45 per cent is sufficient if they 
can have it applied to all of the goods used by the educational 
institutions of the country. If the Senator proposes to provide 
against the potentialities to which he has been referring, I sub- 
mit that the 75 per cent rate which is proposed in the pending 
bill will not accomplish the purpose if the difference in the 
labor costs, as he has outlined them, are practically always to 
be taken into consideration. The manufacturers themselves 
say that 45 per cent is sufficient. Evidently they are not afraid 
of the various factors to which the Senator has been referring 
this morning. They do not look to have them result in anything 
practical in the way of competition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, those who are most in- 
terested and who buy this chemical glassware in the greatest 
quantities appreciate now more than they ever before did the 
necessity of our not only keeping this industry alive but in a 
healthy condition; and they urge, as their statements which 
have been heretofore placed in the Recorp show, that a rate 
of duty be imposed upon its product sufficient to keep it 
going in order that we may make these goods on this side and 
never again be absolutely dependent upon the production on the 
other side of the water. We have learned that in reference to 
a great many articles. 

Personally I favor the policy which will enable us to become 
as nearly as possible economically independent in the produc- 
tion of all of these articles. That is the difference between the 
attitude of the Senator from New Mexico and my own. The 
Senator from New Mexico wishes to employ men on the other 
side of the water in making these commodities, whereas I be- 
lieve in employing them on this side. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will excuse me for a 
moment, I desire to say that on yesterday I attended the Deco- 
ration Day exercises in one or two of the cities in my State 
where large quantities of glassware of different kinds are pro- 
duced. It would be very illuminating to the Senator from New 
Mexico, as well as others who are not in favor of insuring to 
the American workingman proper returns for his labor by pro- 
tecting the industries in which he is engaged, so that he may 
continue to be employed at the American scale of wages and 
be enabled to maintain himself and his family according to 
American standards of living, if they could go to those towns in 
my State and to other towns in other States te see the com- 
fortable homes in which the workingmen live, talk to those 
men, and see what a high class of citizens they are, and how 
they are educating their children and bringing them up accord- 
ing to the best standards of American citizenship, though many 
of them perhaps came here one or two generations ago from 
the other side of the water. I am in favor of maintaining such 
homes in my State and in other States where this industry 
flourishes under normal conditions of reasonable protection 
and of maintaining for those people American standards of 
wages in order that they may rear their families and bring 
them up according to American standards. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
West Virginia certainly could not have been in the Chamber 
this morning when I stated my views regarding this very 
subject. æ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was in the Chamber; I have been here 
ever since the Senate convened, I will say to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, I am sorry the Senator 
has placed a wrong interpretation upon what I said. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I have 
no desire at all to misrepresent the Senator. What I said was 
an inference drawn from the general tenor of the argument on 
the other side of the question that, in my judgment, their theory 
would work out in the way I have stated. That, however, is 
a matter of opinion, of course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to state in the most 
emphatie terms that the Senator from West Virginia has not 
correctly stated my position regarding this matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I beg the Senators pardon. I cer- 
tainly would not desire to misrepresent him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not in favor of having the 
foreigner do the work. I am not in favor of destroying the 
very satisfactory conditions which the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has stated as prevailing among the workers in the glass 


industry of this country. I have not yet made any proposition 
regarding the items which are contained in the pending bill 
which, in my judgment, would have any such result. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is where the Senator from New 
Mexico and I differ. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But what I am opposed to is 
the placing of such excessive duties in this bill as to enable the 
industries of this country to monopolize the American market 
and to profiteer on the American people. I submit that the 
Senator from West Virginia has not yet shown that any such 
high duty as is proposed in this instance is necessary in order 
to maintain the prosperity of the workingmen who are em- 
ployed in this industry. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not interrupt the Senator at 
length at any time while he was making his speech. If he 
wishes to make another speech when I get through, he will 
have an opportunity to do it. I am willing to allow the Sena- 
tor to interrupt me for a question, but, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I prefer to go on. I shall yield the floor after a little 
see and the Senator may then make his speech in his own 
time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I beg pardon, but I did not 
went it to appear that the Senator had correctly stated my 
position. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The point I am making is that it would 
be exceedingly difficult, and I believe impossible, to convince 
the Senator from New Mexico that the theory of protection is 
a proper theory upon which to frame a tariff law. I shall not 
attempt to do that; I can not hope to convince the Senator 
from New Mexico that the principle of protection is proper and 
that tariff duties should be levied against goods from foreign 
shores in order to build up American industry and safeguard 
the welfare of the American workingman. Å 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator does not deny that there have been considerable ex- 
ports of chemical glassware, does he? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I understand that there have been 
some exportations, and I presume they have been due to the 
same reasons which operated in the case of bulbs and other 
commodities to which reference has been made—that there was 
a demand on the other side and that large orders coming from 
this side were being refused by the foreign manufacturers be- 
cause at the time they had not been actively producing and the 
large home demand kept them going to the extent of their 
capacity. I presume that the production of chemical glassware 
in foreign countries during the war had largely fallen off; dur- 
ing that period it had not been used to any great extent; but 
now, the war having ceased, the demand for chemical glass- 
ware has become larger than their factories possibly are able 
to fill, so that the glassware was obtained where it could be 
obtained; that is, they came over here to get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I notice that of chemical 
glassware there was exported during nine months of the year 
1921 $189,000 worth. That would be at the rate, perhaps, of 
$225,000 worth a year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amount exported for the 
whole year was $231,735 worth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I only had the figures for nine months. 
Those exportations took place nearly three years after the war 
closed and the concerns in Germany manufacturing this product 


have probably gotten on their feet in that time as well as in , 


Czechoslovakia, which are the countries the Senator seems to 
fear. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has the Senator the information as to 


where the exports went? 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I wanted to ask the 


Senator if he could tell us. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I have not that information, but I will 
endeavor to secure it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I will read to the Senator what the 
Tariff Commission has to say about that. 
very exports it says: 

95 have been largely to Canada, England, Cuba, China, Mexico, und 


I should like to ask the Senator why does he think that Eng- 


land and Canada and Brazil were importing these products | 
from America if they could buy them so much cheaper from 


Germany or from Czechoslovaki? Would he not expect Great 
Britain to have gone to Germany for its supplies in 1921 instead 
of coming over here to America, if what he says is true, that 
they can make them for practically nothing over there and they 
do cost something over here? 


Speaking of these | 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it has been shown from 
facts placed in the Recorp what the cost of the manufacture of 
this general class of glassware is, and we know that its pro- 
duction in the European countries was interrupted. I am 
unable to state all the reasons which compelled foreign coun- 
tries to come over here, but the production of these goods in 
foreign manufacturing countries evidently was disturbed during 
the war, and the new factories which had risen here, no doubt 
making efforts to place their goods wherever they could, had 
found a market in Canada and in the other countries mentioned. 
We know, however, that our competitors can do in the future 
what they have done in the past, and produce this glassware, in 
proportion, as cheaply as they do the other classes of glassware 
for which figures have been given as to labor costs and the costs 
of material, and so forth. Therefore we know that, in order 
to protect this industry, we must give them a reasonable rate 
of duty, without shutting the foreign competitor out entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks we can not compete 
with Germany in this market in these goods, but that we can 
compete and do compete with Germany in the English market. 
In this market under the present law the manufacturer has a 
protection against Germany of 40 per cent, but in the English 
market, to which we have been exporting this product, Ger- 
many is upon an equality with us; there is no differential in 
the tariff, if there is any tariff on these goods at all, as applied 
to her and as applied to us. If we can go over to England and 
undersell Germany and supply the English market with this 
commodity, why can we not do it here in our own country, 
where we have under the present law a tariff wall against Ger- 
many of 40 per cent? The same thing is true with reference to 
Brazil, where we were underselling Germany, and of Canada, 
where we were underselling Germany, and of Cuba and China 
and Mexico, and all about. Practically all the countries, I sup- 
pose, where they do not make this particular material, are 
mentioned there as countries to which we are exporting this 
very product and were exporting it to the extent of $225,000 
during the year 1921. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, something has been 
stated about profits and profiteering by our companies on this 
side manufacturing flint glassware. I desire to read a table 
from a publication printed in Brussels in December, 1920, 
showing the profits of Belgian flint-glass manufacturers, show- 
ing the capital and profits in francs: 


Profits of Belgian flint-glass manufacturers. 
[From a publication printed in Brussels, December, 1920.) 


x Francs. 
Belgian flint-glass works 1, 250, 000 5, 355, 000 
Flint-glass works of Fan: 250, 000 357, 000 
Flint-glass works at Jume 2, 000, 000 3,775,000 
Flint-glass works of Pi 1, 200, 000 3, 686, 000 
Glass works of Marin at Jumet. . 1, 100, 000 4, 002, 000 
Glass works at Hamendes.. 2, 000, 000 5, 870, 000 
Glass works of Paix....... 1, 000, 000 2,021, 000 
The D. Jones works of Charleroi 1, 200, 000 7,714, 000 


The total of eight glass plants, with a capital of 10,000,000 
francs, had profits of 32,780,000 francs. 

No great profit has been made by the flint-glass manufac- 
turers of America. In substantiation of that statement the 
‘Tariff Commission reported the average profit made on the 
capital invested in tableware establishments to be about 10.34 
per cent; the average profit in the blown and pressed table- 
Ware establishments to be one-tenth of 1 per cent; the average 
profit of plants making lighting goods to be 10.25 per cent; 
while the average profit in the lamp-chimney business was 4.86 
per cent; all of which certainly is not an exorbitant profit 
when the risks of the business venture are thoroughly under- 
stood. 

I think that is all I care to say at this time, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to read 
a statement from the Tariff Commission in this connection: 

The manufacturers that have established this new industry in the 
United States since 1914 are satisfied with the existing rate of duty 
of 45 per cent ad valorem, but urge that the 3 in paragrap. 
573, which admitted about half of the total chemical ware imported 
free of duty, be repealed and that all chemical ware be made dutiable 
at 45 per cent ad valorem. They state that this is necessary in order 
to encourage and build up their new industry; that la quantities of 
the ware used in educational institutions are not requ to be of a 
high grade, and therefore the cheaper ware will be imported free of 
duty when normal trade conditions are restored; and that while they 
can compete under the existing rate of 45 per cent, they can not com- 
pete wi duty-free ware. 

Inasmuch as it seems that the manufacturers of this product 
themselves are satisfied with a 45 per cent duty, I move 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator if that was not 
based upon American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was not. It says “the exist- 
ing rate of duty,” which is 45 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, owing to the fact that we have 
no morning hour these days, and no opportunity is given to 
discuss matters which Senators may have in mind, I am go- 
ing, for a short time, to ask the indulgence of the Senator who 
has the bill in charge while I discuss a matter which seems of 
some concern. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Idaho is going to discuss 
a very important subject, and I know that a great many of 
the Senators would like to hear what he is about to say. As 
there are only a few present, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

TS PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Harris McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Harrison McNary Smith - 
Bursum Hitchcock Moses Smoot 
Calder Johnson Nelson Spencer 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New Sterlin, 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Dial Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Edge Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Ernst La Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher La Follette Ransdell Warren 
France Lenroot obinson Watson, Ga, 
Glass McCumber Sheppard Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is now near the end of the 
fourth year since the signing of the armistice which put an 
end to actual hostilities in the World War. The Genoa confer- 
ence and its ignoble ending reminds us, however, that our peace 
is nothing but war carried on in a different way. All the old 
purposes and passions, the ancient animosities, the intolerance, 
the relentless bigotry, which characterize war were at Genoa 
and finally encompassed its failure. There was not in that 
conference—speaking of the conference as a whole—a single 
move or plan based upon true principles of reconstruction. 
Everything was conceived and carried out in the spirit of de- 
struction and war. Although Europe, with its vast armies, its 
military alliances, its tax-ridden people, its hungry men and 
women, its crippled, its diseased, and its indescribable misery, 
was spread out before those assembled, this, and all this, was 
not sufficient to brace the conference to a single high and honor- 
able resolve. The world has had to witness in its bloody and 
treacherous past many international conclaves, but none ever 
met with such great responsibilities confronting it, and none 
ever adjourned with so little to its credit. 

It must be apparent to everyone that a continuance of the 
policies which have characterized the dominant powers of 
Europe since the war will either end in another world con- 
flict or, if not in actual war, bring about such a condition of 
retrogression as will engulf the masses of all nations in unend- 
ing peonage. The people want peace. They want to go back to 
work. They want to trade with each other and respect and 
recognize each other. But they are held back, as it were, in a 
leash by the policies of their political masters—policies which 
they are neither permitted to approve or condemn. Never was 
there a time when so much was being said about democracy, 
about unity and cooperation, and never have the people had 
so little to say about these things, and all things which involve 
liberty and life. s 

We have had four years of actual war—bloody and remorse- 
less war—leaving as a legacy a debt which it is dificult for 
the human mind to comprehend, leaving the sick, the diseased, 
the blind, and the insane in every community. We have now 
also had four years of hate and vengeance, four years devoted 
to punishment and destruction. Is it not time to risk some- 
thing, to venture something, in the cause of a new era, of a new 
order, to accept the creed, the fundamental tenet of which 
is live and let live? Has tolerance no part or place in post- 
war politics? Is every act or move of the victor Governments 
to be gauged solely by the question of material advantage or 
gain—coal or oil? Are questions of human rights and human 
liberties to have no weight in making up or shaping our poli- 
cies? Shall we absolutely refuse to recognize those whose 
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form of government does not suit us. or who have not some- their bloody pathway in utter disregard of the purposes of their 


thing to give us in the way of advantage in matters of trade 
and barter? Will not recognition promote friendly relations, 
and may we not forego something of our views and risk some- 
thing in the cause of greater amity and peace? 

The Russian problem is conceded by all to be the key to a 
restored Europe, to a peaceful Europe. There can be no such 
thing as peace in Hurope, or a normal condition of affairs, or 
disarmament, or relief from taxes and similar burdens until 
the Russian problem shall have been settled, That was made 
evident at every session of the Genoa conference, Only in 
proportion as they were able to deal with that subject were 
they able to hold sessions which seemed to have any vital mo- 
tive or any ultimate purpose or object to be attained. 

Not only does the Russian problem involve the prosperity of 
Europe but it is only less important to this country. We may 
pass tariff bills, but until Eutope is restored and the markets 
of Europe again resume, we can not hope to enjoy the pros- 
perity or the contentment in this country which we are entitled 
to enjoy. Until the markets of Europe shall have been opened, 
and the manufacturers of this country can find a market for 
their surplus products, it will be impossible for them to buy, as 
they would necessarily have to buy, of the farmer in order to 
insure his prosperity. While the tariff bill has its place in the 
consideration of affairs at this time, until there is a settlement 
of the European situation upon policies which permit of the 
return to the ordinary duties and obligations of peaceful citi- 
zenship, we can not hope to enjoy prosperity in this country. 
Until the markets of Europe are open and the people of Europe 
are buying our economic situation here will be unsatisfactory. 

This is not the time, even if I were able to do so, to recount 
the history of the Russian people. It is as fascinating a story 
as has been written in the history of the world. But I do call 
attention very briefly to the part which Russia played in the 
Great War. It is a telling and at times the most controlling 
and determining part; a fact which, it seems to me, we ought 
not wholly to overlook at this time. It will enable us, it occurs 
to me, to form more tolerant, wiser, and sounder views con- 
cerning those people. 

Lloyd-George, in his speech before the House of Commons 
upon his return from Genoa, ibs this language: 

The Russians are a eae a loyal and patient people, a 


people capable e greater heigh i Hh devotion than almost any 
in the world, as they 5 9 koi — the first two = three 


panera ic themselves in order te save 9 Ales; but a people 2 
tomed for generations 7 obey ruthless and relentless authority; and 
who, under the lash of despair, had been very formidable to their 
neighbors. 

This tribute is not in excess of their deserts. At one time 
the Russian people mobilized 21,000,000 men in the Great War. 
In February, 1917, they had 14,000,000 men in arms, fighting 
over a front of 3,500 miles. They had arrayed against them 
at one time one-third of the entire German Army, two-thirds of 
the Austrian Army, the entire Hungarian Army, and two-thirds 
of the Turkish Army. ‘They lost during the war 2,500,000. men 
upon the field of battle and between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 
wounded. They had prisoners taken to the number of 2,000,000, 
1,000,000 of whom died in prison. They themselves captured 
some 400,000 German prisoners, 1,000,000 Austrians, and 300,000 
Hungarians, Indeed, as the Premier of England said, at one 
time they sacrificed themselves in order to save the Allies. 

No nation suffered more or sacrificed more in the Great War 
during those years than the Russian people, and the fighting 
which they did was never excelled on any front in the world 
struggle or elsewhere. As has been recounted before, being 
without arms, in a large measure deprived of the means of car- 
rying on the conflict which they should have had, they stood 
beside their fighting comrades, seized weapons from the falling 
men, and continued the battle. Indeed, it is said that at times 
they fought the opposing forces with their bare fists. Those 
are matters which ought to throw some light upon what we 
may expect of the Russian people, as a people, when they are 

_ given an opportunity to demonstrate the qualities they actually 
possess. 

During the war came the revolution in Russia. It has had 
the course of all great revolutions. It came rather unexpect- 
edly, even among the Russian people. It took a course in 
some respects wholly unexpected. Indeed, human foresight can 
not foresee or gauge the course of these great mass movements, 
these revolutions which shake continents. There is no law, 
human or divine, by which to judge them. They are a law 
unto themselves. In defiance of all preconceived plans or 
mortal schemes they set up their own standards and map out, 
even as they move, their own course. Eccentric, unnatural, re- 
morseless, some blind, inherent force seems to drive them along 


instigators, and exempt from all control of their supposed mas- 
ters. Their end and their results no one can foresee. 

The final results are often beyond all anticipation, even of 
their most powerful actors. If there be in human affairs such 
a thing as fate, imperious and inexplicable, master of the 
human will, transcendent over the human intellect, it is most 
manifest in these upheavals of human passion. We see crimes 
committed, with no apparent object in view; cruelty, senseless 
and purposeless, practiced; deeds done to the utter confusion 
of the perpetrators; policies, ruthless and self-destructive, 
urged and pursued; and yet, in the end a result obtains con- 
ducive to human progress, vital to the welfare of the human 
family and outweighing in good all the deplorable sacrifices by 
which it was achieved. In spite of all, the fateful drama goes 
forward, sinister and revolting figures cross and recross the 
stage, scenes close and the curtains fall, chaos seems to rule 
supreme; nevertheless, out of this woof and warp of crime and 
incompetency a higher life, a better people, a nobler nation, 
emerges. This was notably true as to the French Revolution, 
and I doubt not at all will be true of the Russian Revolution. 
In common with all who deplore human suffering and execrate 
those who inflict cruelty upon their fellows, I would prefer 
that these great changes could come about in a different way. 
Nevertheless, the change must come—it is a part of the law 
of human progress, the reason for which I am little able to 
understand and the justice of which it seems utterly useless to 
question. 

One striking feature of this great movement which ought not 
to be overlooked, because it has had a very marked effect upon 
the attitude of mind of the Russian people, is that from the 
beginning the Allies expressed little sympathy with the revo- 
Tutionary movement in Russia. With the exception of the 
United States, as those views were expressed by President Wil- 
son, there was no true sympathy upon the part of the govern- 
ments engaged in the war. Every move that was made 
to have for its purpose the augmenting and sustaining of 
counter revolutions and, as a very great Russian has said, while 
the Allies seemed anxious to have Russia back in the war, there 
was little expression of feeling as to what the ultimate result 
of the struggle for free government in Russia should be. 

As I have said, there was an exception to that in the expres- 
sion made by this country through President Wilson, and, if I 
may, I take a moment to read the statement by the ex-President 
in his address to the Congress on January 8, 1918, in stating 
the war aims: 


The evacuation of all Russian territories and a settlement of all 
ussian questions such as to insure the best and most untrammeled 
on of other nations of the world in order to afford Russia a 

clear and precise opportunity for the independent settlement of her 
autonomous political pag age ap Spe of ber national der ins promis- 
ing her a cordial weleonre in of Nations un institutions 
of her own choice, and ri a — 8 help, and assistance 
im all _ she may need and require. The ret pam gair out to 
Russia by the sister nations in the 8 to come must be a decisive 
proof of Their good will, of their understanding of her needs as apart 
nr their own interests and of their intelligent and disinterested 


sympathy. 

That was, it seems to me, the true principle “ under institu- 
tions of her own choice,” sound and ancient American doctrine. 
“Afford Russia a clear and precise opportunity for independent 
settlement of her autonomous political development.” Wiser 
words in regard to Russia have not been spoken, These were 
spoken January 8, 1918, long after the fall of Kerensky and the 
advent of Lenin, 

The expression of that view at that time was received 
throughout Russia with approval, and undoubtedly created a 
feeling of confidence in the American policy. It is one of the 
unfortunate things of the war, one of the things which has left 
disaster and suffering in its wake, that that policy in the first 
instance expressed has not been undeviatingly pursued by the 
Government of the United States. We had nothing to gain by 
deviating from the most sympathetic and helpful policy toward 
the Russian people, and we had everything to lose by adopting 
a different course. 

There has been in history, so far as I know, but one revolu- 
tion to be compared with the Russian Revolution, and I want 
to draw some comparisons to-day between the French Revolu- 
tion and the Russian Revolution. I want.to look in upon the 
French Revolution during its progress, observe the issues and 
the principles which were raised, the questions which were pre- 
sented to the outside nations, and the manner in which outside 
nations dealt with the subject in hand. It seems to me it estab- 
lishes a precedent to which we may recur, if not for absolute 
guidance, yet for wise suggestion as to the present situation. 

There is scarcely a principle or a proposition which has been 
raised by outside nations with reference to the Russian Revo- 
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lution which was not raised and presented and discussed and 
considered and determined by outside nations with reference 


to the French Revolution. There was scarcely a question of 
policy considered at that time different from that which has 
been presented with reference to the Russian Revolution. I 
am going to recur briefly, in order to secure a better statement 
of those issues than I can present, to the great debate between 
Pitt and Fox relative to what England should do in the matter 
of treating and trading with the French Republic and with ref- 
erence to its recognition. 

We should bear in mind that for 12 long years two of the 
ablest statesmen of the English-speaking tongue discussed the 
policy of England with reference to the French Revolution. 
Then I want you to go with me to the policy which was adopted 
by our own Government under the leadership of men equally 
distinguished in statesmanship and, to my mind, much wiser 
in the policy which they adopted. 

We are told in these days that nothing has ever occurred like 
the Russian Revolution in its atrocity, its inhumanity, and its 
cruelties, and nothing like the questions presented by it have 
ever before been presented. As we go through this debate, I 
invite attention to the fact that the things which we are dis- 
cussing now are the things which they discussed in those days. 

Mr. Pitt said in the famous debate on February 3, 1800: 

I consider the French Revolution as the severest trial which the 
bene ras of Proyidence has ever inflicted upon the nations of the 
earth. 

This debate was taking place during the question of treating 
and trading with the Government of France, Mr. Pitt urging 
that the system which they had set up was in contravention to 
all orderly governments, that it had utter disregard for the 
sanctity of property or for the sacredness of life, and that the 
people who were at the head of it could not be trusted, and 
for England to recognize such a system of so-called govern- 
ment was to encourage the spread of the doctrines which they 
were teaching, which would result ultimately in the destruc- 
tion of all orderly forms of government. 

Upon page 98, of volume 3 of these debates, it is said: 

They— 

The French Republic— 
had issued a universal declaration of war against all the thrones of 
marys and they had, by their conduct, applied it particularly and 
specifically to you— 

That is, the English Government. 

They had passed the decree of the 19th of November, 1792, proclaim- 
ing the promise of French succor to all nations who should manifest a 
wish to become free; they had by all their language, as well as their 
example, shown what they understood to be freedom; they had sealed 
their principles by the deposition of their sovereign; they had applied 
them to England by inviting and encouraging the addresses of those 
seditious and traitorous societies who from the beginning fayored 
their views, and who, encouraged by your forbearance, were even then 
publicly avowing French doctrines and anticipating their success in this 
country ; who were hailing the progress of those proceedings in France, 
which led to the murder of its King; they were even then looking to 
the day when they should behold a national convention in England 
formed upon similar principles. 

How similar to the fear of the spread of the soviet doctrine 
into this country at the present time. One of the main argu- 
ments against recognizing the soviet government is that this 
would accentuate and tend to spread and to some extent honor 
the doctrine which they say is inimical to all forms of order 
and orderly government. 

Again, he said: 

What would have been the effect of admitting this explanation? To 
suffer a nation, an armed nation 


to preach to the inhabitants of all 
the countries in the world that themselves were slaves— 


That is, the inhabitants of the other countries— 
and their rulers tyrants; to encourage and invite them to revolution, 
by a previous promise of French support, to whatever might call itsel 
a majority, or to whatever France might declare to be so. This was 
their explanation; and this, they told you, was their ultimatum, 

This was the view of Mr. Pitt relative to what he called an 
“armed system,” not a government, not a responsible political 
entity, but an armed system controlled and directed by men 
who had no regard for property, for life, or for established 
order. 

Upon page 105 it is said: 

These terms should be— 

That is, these are the terms which it was proposed should be 
made to France— 

That these terms should be the withdrawing their arms within the 
limits of the French territory; the abandoning their conquests; the 
rescinding any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any other 
nations; and the giving in some public and unequivocal manner a pledge 
of their intention no longer to foment troubles or to exite disturbances 
against other Governments. k 

Mr. President, very similar, indeed, to the request which the 
Premier of England thought essential, and the idea which seems 


to be uppermost in the mind of the Government at Washing- 

ton, a request which seems to be understood as necessary to 

“a tings before any recognition of the soviet government can 
a 

I call attention to this that we may understand that these 
questions have been met, and met by American leaders and 
American statesmen, as we shall see in a few moments. Be- 
fore I go to that I want to read a paragraph or two in the 
reply from Mr. Fox. The reply was made on the same evening, 
and to my mind the greatest piece of debating of which history 
gives a record. 

Fox, who was contending for the recognition of the French 
Republic and for treating and trading with the French Re- 
public, said: 

Gracious God! Were we not told, five years ago, that France was 
not only on the brink but that she was actually the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy? Were we not told, as an unnuswerable argument against treat- 
ing, that she could not hold out another campaign; that nothing but 

ace could save her; that she wanted only time to recruit her ex- 
austed finances; that to grant her repose was to t her the means 
of again molesting this country; and that we had nothing to do but 
persevere for a short time, in order to save o ves forever from the 
consequences of her ambition and her Jacobinism? What! After hav- 
ing gone on from year to year upon assurances like these, and atter 
having seen the repeated refutations of every prediction, are we again 
to be seriously told that we have the same prospect of success on the 
same identical grounds? 

For five years, Mr. President, there has appeared in a large 
portion of the press of this country and from the lips of high 
officials the statement that within 30 days or 60 days, or at 
most within a brief period, the soviet government would col- 
lapse; that all we had to do was persist in the policy of non- 
recognition or nonaid, either one way or the other, and it must 
inevitably follow. For five years the soviet government has 
been meeting every test which can be applied to a government 
from without and frem within, At the present time it seems to 
be conceded upon all hands that it is much stronger than it 
has been at any time during those five years. Notwithstanding 
that fact, the prophecy is still put forth—for the consolation 
of those, I suppose, who put it forth—that within a short time 
the soviet government is to fail, and to recognize it is to aid in 
its maintenance a little longer. . 

Further on Mr. Fox said: 

-Look back to the proclamations with which they set out. Read the 
declarations which they made themselves to justify their appeal to 
arms. They did not pretend to fear their ambition, their conquests, 
their troubling their neighbors; but 5 them of new modeling 
their own Government. They said nothing of their aggressions abroad ; 
they spoke only of their clubs and societies at Paris. 

Sir, in all this, I am not justifying the French—I am not striving 
to absolve them from blame, either in their internal or external policy. 


Again he said: 
I therefore contend, that as we never scrupled to treat with the 
rinces of the house of Bourbon on account of thelr rapacity, their 
t of conquest, their violation of treaties, their perfidy, and their 
restless spirit, so we ought not to refuse to treat with their republican 
imitators. 

Mr. President, when the whole story of all the cruelties and 
the atrocities of the soviet government shall have been told, it 
will not exceed or excel in brutality, in inhumanity, in cruelty 
those of a government which we have recognized ever since we 
have been in existence. My friend, the able Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Enver], said the other day that to recognize the 
soviet government with its present policies would be infamous. 
We recognized the czar government at a time when the peas- 
antry of Russia was tied to the land, whipped and sold and 
treated as common chattels. Is there anything in the present 
situation more infamous, more intolerable? Human language 
is inadequate to tell the story of the wrongs which have been 
heaped upon the peasantry of Russia these 300 years—who 
said during these years we should withdraw recognition of 
Russia? It is said that we should not recognize Russia becausa 
the rights of property are not respected. Did we not recog- 
nize the old government when life was not respected; when 
human beings were ranked in dignity with the land? 

Further on he said: 

No man regrets, sir, more than I do the enormities that France has 
committed; but how do they bear upon the question as it now stands? 
Are we forever to ceorive ourselves of the benefits of peace because 
France hag perpetrated acts of injustice? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
whom he is quoting? 

Mr. BORAH. Charles James Fox in reply to Pitt. I will 
pause to say that history has justified beyond peradventure the 
speech of Charles James Fox. It has been said that no man 
ever lost so many motions in the House of Commons as Fox 
and no man was so often right, There are those who find con- 
solation in that fact. 
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Now we come, Mr. President, to the doctrine upon which 
America proceeded, although this is stated by Mr. Fox. Said 
Fox: 

I think the people of France, as well as every other people, ought to 
have the government which they like best themselves; and the form 
of that government, or the persons who hold it in their hands, should 
never be an obstacle with me to treat with the nation for peace, or 
to live with them in amity. 

Let us turn now, Mr. President, from the great debate be- 
tween two great English statesmen, which continued off and on 
for 12 years. During its continuance there continued war, con- 
flict, the sacrifice of human life, and continued deepening mis- 
ery. Upon this side of the water the same question arose as to 
whether or not we should recognize the Republic of France. 

I invite the attention of those who profoundly respect the 
Father of Our Country and the Cabinet which surrounded him 
to some of the views which they expressed, the action which 
they took, and the result of policies which they pursued. Upon 
the 18th day of April, 1793, seven years prior to the debate when 
Pitt and Fox were still discussing the question, President Wash- 
ington sent a letter to Mr. Hamilton, and, as I remember, to 
all other members of the Cabinet, and in that letter was this 
question: 


Question 2. Shall a minister from the Republic of France be re- 
ceived? 


Question 3. If received, shall it be absolutely or with qualifications ; 
and, if with qualifications, of what kind? 

That, Mr. President, was on the 18th day of April, 1793. On 
the 6th day of April, 1793, there was established in Paris what 
was known as the Committee of Public Safety, 12 days before 
the writing of this Cabinet letter. That Committee of Public 
Safety held within its control and its unlimited discretion the 
life of every man, woman, and child within the confines of 
France. At the head of that Committee of Public Safety was 
Barere, of whom Macaulay could say he “tasted blood and 
felt no loathing; he tasted it again and liked it well.” But 
the dominant and controlling figure of that committee was 
Danton. That committee was without law save the discretion 
of those who sat—nine of them—and the property and the lives 
and the destiny of France were absolutely within its control. 
The power of Lenin could not be greater, nor more arbi- 
trarily or cruelly used. 

What happened? This letter was sent out on the 18th day 
of April, 1793. On the 19th day of April, 1793, the Cabinet met 
and they unanimously decided to receive the minister from 
the French Republic. There was no dissenting voice among 
the members of the Cabinet. Shortly thereafter, on the 18th 
of May, 1793, Washington recognized Genet as minister of 
the French Republic in pursuance of the policy which had been 
outlined at a Cabinet meeting and agreed to unanimously by 
the Cabinet. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to the fact that this recog- 
nition took place at a time when I have said that Barere and 
Danton were at the head of the Committee of Public Safety. 
They continued until the 6th day of April, 1794, a year to a 
day subsequent. Upon the 6th day of April, 1794, Robespierre 
reorganized the Committee of Public Safety and became its 
controlling spirit; and there has not been in all the history 
of the world such austere depravity as characterized the reign 
of terror under the last months of Danton and until the 28th 
day of July, 1794, when Robespierre died under the guillotine 
which he himself had been using in such a marked and 
ruthless way. During that time the wise, the farseeing Wash- 
ington continued to recognize the French Republic. 

Mr. President, let us ascertain, if we can, upon what principles 
Washington and his Cabinet acted. However, before I proceed 
to that I will go a little further into some of the details of the 
organization of the French Republic during those days. On 
June 20, 1789, the representatives of France, finding the great 
hall closed, adjourned to the tennis court, and there took solemn 
oath that they would not adjourn until France should have a 
new constitution. If any particular and single event may be 
considered as the beginning of the French Revolution, I pre- 
sume this might be so considered. 

On July 14, 1789, the Bastille fell and the mob took control of 
Paris. In August, 1789, the assembly issued its declaration of 
the rights of man, which was a general statement of principles 
and the basis of civil society. The declaration of rights as 
made at that time was just as obnoxious, quite as much de- 
spised, and quite as much feared by the established order which 
then prevailed in Europe as is any enunciation which has come 
from the soviet government. It was regarded as inimical to all 
forms of government. Men were sent to prison in England for 
even advocating it; much more would they have been punished 
for practicing it. 
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In August, 1789, the assembly abolished all orders of nobility— 
the peerage, hereditary distinctions of all kinds and prerogatives 
of all kinds. On January 17, 1790, the Jacobin Club became 
the real political power in Paris and throughout France. It 
was a case of mob rule for a time. 

In June, 1790, France was geographically redistricted and re- 
arranged; her whole judicial system was revised; the power of 
the National Assembly was enlarged; church lands were confis- 
cated ; and all the old landmarks of government were obliterated. 
The guillotine was set up, and daily did its bloody work, and 
hundreds were executed. 

In June, 1791, the King and Queen undertook to escape from 
France; were captured and brought back, and thereafter to all 
practical purposes were prisoners. On April 20, 1792, France de- 
clared war on Austria, and the long wars growing out of the 
French Republic began. Belgium was shortly thereafter in- 
vaded. On June 20, 1792, the mobs of Paris overawed the assem- 
bly and forced their way into the King’s palace. 

On August 10, 1792, Danton, at the head of a vast mob, 
swept over the assembly and the monarchy, overpowering every- 
thing. The streets of Paris ran red with blood, and other cities 
were laid bare to the mob. About this time took place what is 
known as the fearful massacre of the prisoners in the different 
jails. On September 21, 1792, the convention abolished royalty 
and proclaimed a Republic. In November, 1792, began the trial 
of the King and shortly thereafter of the Queen. On November 
19, 1792, the French Assembly issued what Pitt called a uni- 
versal declaration of war, of which we have read in his speeches, 
On December 15, 1792, they issued another general proclama- 
tion of the same nature, declaring that the French Army would 
go to the assistance of all peoples who wished to abolish their 
governments and establish governments in harmony with the 
principles of the French Republic. On January 21, 1793, Louis 
XVI was executed, and thus the revolution threw down the 
glove to all Europe. On October 16, 1793, the Queen was 
executed. So, Mr. President, within three months after execu- 
tion of the King and prior to the execution of the Queen, Wash- 
ington and his compeers saw fit to recognize the existence of the 
French Republic. Between the time of the execution of the 
King and the execution of the Queen occurred what was known 
in France as the reign of terror or mob rule. No language, 
Mr. President, which has been used, or which could be used in 
the description of the atrocities of the soviet government could 
exceed the atrocities which were practiced during those months. 
There must have been a deep, a profound reason for the recogni- 
tion of that Government in France, to which we will come in a 
few moments. 

On June 2, 1793, Lyon, by decree of the convention, was 
doomed to destruction; its name was to be blotted out; 3,500 
were arrested, and half of them thrown into prison and mas- 
sacred. Toulon and Marseille suffered likewise. This was the 
condition, Mr. President, in France at the time of the action of 
Washington’s Cabinet. 

Now, who composed that Cabinet? Excepting always, of 
course, living Cabinets, it was undoubtedly the greatest in all 
history, not only of our country but of all the world. They were 
not only administrators but they were builders of government; 
they were constructors; they were the carpenters who set up 
the fabric. There have not been in the history of mankind two 
men who better understood the science of government than Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. The wide-ranging 
genius of Jefferson surveyed every possible activity within the 
political world, and Hamilton’s constructive genius has never 
been excelled in the history of mankind. With them sat Wash- 
ington, and these men, none of them in sympathy with the 
things which were being practiced in France, for reasons of 
peace, of stability, and the fundamental principle that a people 
have the right to set up their own government, recognized the 
existence of the French Republic and continued to do business 
with it from the 18th day of May, 1793 on, and the relationship 
was never broken. 

I digress to quote a few words from Alexander Hamilton 
upon the French Revolution. It is one of the arguments, or 
rather one of the statements, made by those opposed to the recog- 
nition of soviet Russia that all who favor it are Bolsheviks 
and more or less in sympathy with the practices which have 
prevailed in Russia. I presume the same arguments would 
have been made in that day against Hamilton and Jefferson 
had there been living at that time those with such barren 
processes of thinking as seem to prevail upon the part of those 
who put forth these assertions now. Of course those who make 
such assertions well know them to be false, but falsehood is the 
handy weapon of the intellectual bankrupt. 
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Hamilton said, speaking of the French Revolution: 


A league has at length been cemented between the apostles and 
disciples of irreligion and of anarchy, * * The practical develop- 
ment of this pernicious system has been seen in France. It has seemed 
us an engine to subvert all her ancient institutions, civil and religious 
with all the checks that seemed to mi te the rigor of authority; it 
on of dreadful revolu- 


cities, desolated 


soil with blood, and deluged it in crime, poy 


and all this as yet for no better purpose than 
of former things a despotism unlimited and uncontrolled, leaving to a 
deluded, an abused, a pees a , and an oppressed people 
not even the shadow of liberty to console them for a long train of sub- 
stantial misfortunes, of bitter suffering. 

George Washington, in a letter written later, quoting from 
page 140 of Lodge's Life of Washington, says: 


My conduct in goue and private life, as it relates to the important 
struggle {of the French Revolution] in which the latter [France] is 
engaged, has been uniform from the commencement of it, and may be 
summed up in a few. words: That I have always wished well to the 
French Revolution; that I have always given it as my decided opinion 
that no nation has a right to intermeddle in the internal concerns of 
another; that every one had a right to form and adopt whatever gov- 
ernment they liked best to live under themselves. 


Notwithstanding the conditions which prevailed in France— 
the confiscation of property, the disregard of established insti- 
tutions, the repudiation of debts, and the atrocities which were 
practiced—Washington was not willing to deviate from the 
proposition that a people have the right to set up whatever form 
of government they wish to live under and that it is the busi- 
ness of outside nations to recognize whatever form of govern- 
ment they may themselves see fit to establish. He talked little 
or not at all of trade, of safety of investments, of Bourbon 
debts—these matters he wisely supposed could be better han- 
dled after cordial relations were established. Time proved he 
was correct in his view. It was upon the basis of this policy, 
and in due regard for these principles; that the wise men sitting 
about. the Cabinet table in 1793 concluded to recognize the 
French Republic. What was the result of it? Instead of the 
propaganda going forward in this country which seems to have 
been feared then from some sources, and is now feared with 
reference to Soviet Russia, it ceased almost entirely. The 
American Republie was a friend to the French people. There 
was no oecasion to continue acts of enmity to our institutions 
or disregard of our wishes. The policy which Washington 
pointed out in 1793 and established was the policy to which 
England had to come, and to which Pitt, supported by Fox. had to 
accede after they had brought Europe to turmoil and destrue- 
tion and war for 15 long years. 

Who can doubt in the light of history that had it been within 
the mind of Pitt to have accepted the policy of the wise leader 
of the western Republic the great war between France and 
England would have terminated 10 years before it did? And 
just so surely as the policy which is now being pursued is pur- 
sued with reference to Soviet Russia it will inevitably con- 
tinue and prolong the misery, the turmoil, and the discontent 
of Europe. 

Mr, President, it may be possible, by reason of the policies 
which are being pursued, to break down the soviet government. 
It may be possible that it will fall. I do not pretend to say 
that it will not. But suppose the soviet government falls. 
What then? What takes its place? Here are 170,000,000 people 
in distress and in turmoil. There is only one directing force in 
it, and, as Lloyd-George said at Genoa, there they sit, represent- 
ing this 170,000,000 people. Suppose we destroy it, break it 
down, and plant chaos in the midst of Russia. What then? 
What government takes it place? What power will control 
and bring order? Who will speak to the warring forces and 
say: “Be still”? Are we willing to break down the only sem- 
bilance of authority, the only semblance of order, which prevails 
in that country and leave it to utter chaos? What do we pro- 
pose to give them instead? Shall we hunt out some representa- 
tive of the old régime and force him upon the Russians? That 
would be infamous. Or shall we connive at the destruction of 
their present government and leave them to bloody chaos? 

Mr. President, this is, as I might say, preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of the practical questions, the vital questions, which 
will necessarily arise in connection with recognition. I am not 
going to-day to undertake to discuss them, but shall do so very 
shortly. I wanted to say this much as a preliminary to the 
discussion of the more practical propositions. There is the 
practical proposition of commercial relations, debts, and prop- 
erty. I shall discuss those things, I hope, very soon. I want 
to say in closing that I make no concealment of the fact that I 
have sympathized from the beginning with the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. I expressed that opinion early in 1917, 
and I entertain the same feeling now. 

No people, with whose history I am familiar, had been 
scourged and tortured as the Russian people. They had suf- 


erty, and wretchedness ; 
to- erect on the ruins 


fered much and they suffered long at the hands of their corrupt 
and merciless masters. The unrelenting and sanguinary rule 
of the Romanoffs has no parallel in all the annals of crime, If 
ever a people had ample justification for overthrowing their 
government and seeking surcease of sorrow in a new life, these 
people were more than justified, The Great War, destroying, as 
it did, the rooted institutions of centuries, also broke some fet- 
ters. In Russia, at least, they heard and believed that this war 
was being fought in the interest of the people, of democratic 
government, With this gospel of a new life ringing in their ears, 
the tragic year of 1917 was ushered in. It found the whole 
social and economic fabric of Russia in collapse; a court mil- 
dewed with the stupid superstitions and loathsome lechery of 
Rasputin; venal public ministers bartering their influence in 
the highest market; millions cold and hungry in the streets 
with bacchanalian debauchery in the places of power. Then 
came the breaking up of the great deep. 

The elemental forces of human nature, crazed with hunger, 
wild with the hope of liberty, were released and the Russian 
Revolution was born. The reign of the Romanoffs was in any 
event to have an end. In that stupendous fact certainly all 
lovers of humanity may rejoice. The manner of their going, 
could it have been controlled, all would have had different, but 
that this dynasty should end once and for all is one of the 
compensations of the war, It had cursed and encumbered the 
earth long enough. And those who believe as I do in that 
kind of human progress which is initiated and sustained, not 
alone by great personages or dominant figures, nor guided by 
select groups of men, but which comes forward by reason of the 
great dumb forces of oppressed and outraged and downtrodden 
humanity, still believe that “the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” 

Some will say such reasoning is to approve. and commend 
these things done in the name of revolution. You might as 
well charge me with approving the atrocities of the French 
Revolution because I believe such revolution was unavoidable, 
that it marked the beginning of a new and far better era in 
France. I do not regret the Russian Revolution, but I do de- 
plore its cruelties. Humanity seems sometimes to get into a 
trap from which there is no escape except to hew its way out. 
I regret. the method, but I would not have humanity eternally 
entrapped. In these great social upheavals kings and lords 
and leaders are of but little concern and criticism is of no 
avail. The people are patient and long suffering before they 
are eruel. I do not know of a revolution in all history, a 
revolution which had its roots deep down in the sufferings and 
the sorrows and sacrifices of the people, but was amply justi- 
fied and in the end altogether for the betterment and the ad- 
yancement of mankind, I venture to believe the Russian Revo- 
lution will be no exception. In the end there will emerge a 
freer, a more released, a more democratic Russia. Untrained 
in the affairs of self-government, untutored in the duties and 
obligations of a free people, schooled alone by 300 years of 
oppression and venal mastery, they are nevertheless a great 
people, a patient, kindly people, and from this fearful ordeal 
they will come forth a peaceful, home-loving, and self-govern- 
ing people. 

Ever since the Russian soldier carried back from France in 
the Napoleonic wars the seeds of democracy, a higher conception 
of liberty, there has been among them an unquenchable desire, 
an unconquerable purpose to be unchained and free. Now, 
belated but inevitable and upon the most stupendous and be- 
wildering scale ever presented to the consideration of man- 
kind, through blood and travail, through unspeakable suffering 
and infinite misery, they are working out their salvation. I 
make no apology for the awful mistakes committed on the 
way, but in the words of the leader of our own revolution, the 
father of our own country, I take the liberty to say: 

Born in a land of liberty, my anxious recollections, my sympathetic 
feelings, my best wishes are irresistibly excited whensoever in any 
country I see an oppressed nation unfold the banners of freedom. 

T believe the recognition of the de facto government of Russia 
would be in the interests of world peace, of the economic reha- 
bilitation of Europe, and of the ultimate triumph of democracy 
throughout Russia. It would also be in harmony with the best 
traditions of our Republic and the high precedent established 
by one whose poise no political storm could disturb and whose 
intellectual vision neither political bigotry nor personal preju- 
dices could cloud. 

I am going to close my remarks by a quotation from Mr. Root 
when he was in Russia as a representative of this Government, 
In an address to the Russian provisional government Mr. Root 
said: 

As we look across the sea we distinguish no 


t Russia, as a whole, as one mighty, striv 
e know the self-control, essentia. 


arty, no class. We see 
g, aspiring democracy. 
kindness, strong common sense, 
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courage, and noble idealism of the Russian character. We have faith 
in you all. We pray for God's blessing upon you all. We believe you 
will solve your problems, that you will march side by side in the 
triumphant progresi of democracy until the old order everywhere has 


pa away and the world is free. 

Why can not we live up to that doctrine? Shall we forever 
pay lip service only to the great principles of humanity, to the 
great truths of international amity? I care less for the teach- 
ings and the doctrine now prevailing to some extent in Russia 
than many who decry them most. My ideal of government is 
that of a government of law—orderly, regulated liberty. I care 
nothing for theories or doctrines over there; I see only 170,- 
000,000 Russian people, a great people, ultimately to be a 
powerful people, struggling in almost blinded madness to be 
free of the inhumanities and the cruelties of the past. It is 
with those people as a people that we should sympathize, and 
of them as a people we should think when forming our policies 
and mapping out our program. To say that the people do not 
want the present government of Russia is not borne out by the 
facts. It has stood for five years against conspiracies from 
within and conspiracies from without. The people have fought 
and sacrificed for it because they believed that it is the way to 
a better government and a freer democracy. It is their govern- 
ment. It is better for the world, better for peace, better for 
humanity, and better for the Russians that we recognize it and 
seek through friendly intercourse to modify those provisions 
which conflict not only with their interests but, as we believe, 
with the interests of all nations. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have listened with great inter- 
est to the very able presentation of the Senator’s viewpoint, 
and his conviction that the recognition of the soviet govern- 
ment is necessary, as he stated almost at the close of his ad- 
dress, in order to bring about world peace. I am just as firmly 
convinced that the recognition of the soviet government by our 
Government would have just the opposite effect, and that 
world peace will be absolutely impossible if the American Goy- 
ernment subscribes to the doctrines of the soviet government, 
as is demonstrated by the happenings almost every day and 
every week on the other side of the ocean, 

The Senator from Idaho drew a very interesting parallel be- 
tween the French Revolution and the Russian Revolution. and 
what followed in each case. I am not going to discuss the 
question of the justification of the Russians or of the French 
in starting their separate revolutions. I believe in many ways 
the people of both countries were undoubtedly eminently justi- 
fied; but it is not a question of drawing a parallel, as I view 
it, between the fact that the Russian Revolution occurred and 
that the French Revolution occurred as they did, but it is a 
question of drawing a comparison between what followed those 
revolutions in the way of policy of government. Following the 
French Revolution was the establishment of a great republic, 
founded on the principles of liberty and justice, the recognition 
of contracts, and the sanctity of business understandings very 
similar to our own. What followed the Russian Revolution 
was, first, not the bolshevistie régime, as I recall it without 
refreshing my knowledge of the history, but the Kerensky 
régime, which was a constitutional government, and which was 
duly recognized by our Government; and following that the 
bolshevistic, soviet government. 

So, when the parallelism between the two revolutions is 
drawn, or when the justification for those revolutions is dis- 
cussed, it seems to me it is apart from the situation as we 
must face it. It is entirely a question of the kind of a govern- 
ment we are called upon and requested to recognize. 

Even Lloyd-George, before the speech delivered in the House 
of Commons which has been quoted by the Senator from Idaho, 
in addressing the conference before he left Genoa, among other 
things, stated as follows: 


It is no use concealing facts from ourselves, because they have an 
unpleasant habit of coming up again after you have buried them. The 
real fact is that there have been such divergences of opinion upon 
questions of vital principie that it has been found impossible to recon- 


cile them. There is no doubt at all that the two systems are quite 


irreconcilable—the system in Russia and that obtaining in other parts 
of the world. 


I think America’s traditions and America’s position are 
splendidly put in these few lines from the last letter of our 
great Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, which in principle follows 
the plain policy contemplated by the previous administration. 
Secretary Hughes stated as follows, in part: 


Business Intercourse consists in the making of contracts and the 
acquisition of property rights. Nations may adopt what policies they 
please for the future conduct of their local affairs. If these policies 
are not enlightened, production. will languish and trade will shrivel 
up; still, they will be within their rights in determining their future 
policy in local affairs. But if they seek international 9 they 
must perform international obligations. When they have invited inter- 
course with other nations, they put themselves outside the pale if they 
enter upon a policy of confiscation. No State is entitled to a place 


within the family of nations if it destroys the foundation of honorable 
intercourse by resort to confiscation or repudiation, and fails to main- 
tain an adequate system of government through which yalid rights and 
valid engagements are recognized and enforced. 

The Senator did not to-day touch upon the practical side of 
this. He did so briefiy in a colloquy with the Senator from New 
Jersey a few days ago, and, as I recall his statement then, he 
advanced the thought that because the Russian, representative 
at Genoa had agreed to recognize the previous debt of the 
United States, a hundred and eighty odd million dollars loaned 
to the Kerensky government, but had agreed to recognize that 
debt only providing we would assist other nations of the world 
to advance a billion dollars to Russia, therefore we could not 
say that the Russian Government was maintaining a policy of 
repudiation of that debt. 

If I follow correctly the Senator's line of reasoning—and I 
do not want to state any thought as his which he did not 
utter—it appeals to me that Russia is approaching us, then, 
for nothing more nor less than an unadulterated bribe. In 
other words, if we will help loan them $1,000,000,000, they will 
recognize a previous debt which they have continuously re- 
fused to recognize. But we did not do it, since which time 
Russia, as I understand, has practically withdrawn any such 
proposition. 

Much stress has been placed upon the German-Russian treaty 
for commercial exchange. The Senator from Idaho, I think, 
stated the other day that 14 countries had entered into com- 
mercial relations with Germany, not a full recognition of the 
Government, but simply commercial understandings. Of course, 
as the Senator himself admitted a week ago, there is nothing 
in the world to prevent an American business man doing busl- 
ness in Russia at the present time, 

I understand that a large volume of business is being done 
by American business men with Russia without any false 
sense of security from our Government, which, it seems to me, 
would be the result of a recognition by our Government of the 
soviet government. In other words, they are doing it absolutely 
at their own risk. 

As to the Russo-German commercial treaty, which was 
rather looked upon by other nations of the world as a sort of a 


coup on the part of Germany from an industrial and commer- 


cial standpoint, I read recently in a metropolitan newspaper 
that this is the way the business men of Germany, with that 
apparently very favorable treaty in existence, view commercial 
intercourse with Russia under the present policy of the Russian 
Government. 

The Russo-German Association, which is an association for 
the promotion of mutual trade relations between countries, 
represents 1,200 industrial firms, 50 chambers of commerce, and 
50 other affiliated bodies. 

This association of Berlin business men concerned in trade with 
Russia has yoted that no trade with Russia is possible so long as the 
Bolshevik government remains in control or until four conditions ure 


fulfilled: Restoration of security of life, property, and contracts, and 
complete freedom of action. 


That is apparently a large, representative commercial organi- 
zation in Germany. Despite the ground-floor understanding 
that their Government apparently has obtained with Russia, 
they stand stronger for national honor than they do for possible 
commercial advantage. 

I fear that the recognition of the soviet government by our 
Government would simply deceive the business men of America, 
As stated, they can do business now with Russia if they elect 
to do so, but when we recognize another government, with that 
is supposed to go the protection of American nationals in that 
country, or any other country so recognized. 

How are we able to protect the American business man 
doing business in a country which claims at the outset that 
they will not guarantee property rights, and who have main- 
tained a policy of confiscation? 

I appreciate, as the Senator has said, that there was con- 
fiscation in the French Revolution; that there was confiscation 
in all revolutions as a part of the war; but I can differentiate 
between that kind of confiscation and the policy of a govern- 
ment following a war and following a proclamation of peace 
which still continues to maintain that property rights and the 
sanctity of contracts have no part in that government.“ 

No; Mr. President, while I sympathize, as the Senator from 
Idaho does, with the people of Russia and have no brief for 
the ezarist government which went before, still they are fol- 
lowing false gods, and I believe we will be doing an injury and 
continue to foment and encourage strife and uncertainty, 
through recognition, carrying with it certain approval. This 
strong Nation, now looked upon for world leadership, with all 
desire to help the oppressed, must help them along consistent 
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lines only which insure honorable government and honorable 
transactions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on this subject I think it 
might be well to refer to some facts not so much as bearing 
upon the question of whether we should officially recognize 
soviet Russia or not, but upen the actual conditions as they 
exist. This is after all a practical and not a theoretical matter. 
I do not say what position I shall take when the resolution is 
presented for the recognition of soviet Russia. I do want to 
say, however, that my sympathies all along have been and are 
with the Russian people. I have always regarded them as well 
meaning, law-abiding, excellent people. I am in accord with 
the Senator from Idaho IMr. Bogan] on the proposition that 
people everywhere ought to select their own form of govern- 
ment. 

The question here is whether the government now in opera- 
tion and in power in Russia is a government of the Russian 
people at all or not. Certainly it has not any of the features 
of a democracy. It is communism and socialism combined, in 
a sort of way sui generis. It surely is not a government of the 
Russian people, for the Russian people, or by the Russian 
people. However, there are certain forces operating there, cer- 
tain people in power, Lenin and Trotski, and they and their 
supporters and followers are exercising a degree of govern- 
mental authority. Whether we shall ize them or not, 
as I said, is a question we can deal with a little later. 

The trouble with the Russian situation to-day is on the 
inside. The trouble is there is no productivity in Russia. There 
is no progress being made in Russia, and there can not be 
any progress until there is some sort of readjustment along 
the lines indicated by our Government over a year ago; not 
that we want to dictate to Russia, but we suggested a plan and 
a way whereby Russia could move forward. But that problem 
must be solved in Russia and not by us or by any other country. 
It must be determined in Russia and by Russian people what 


they will do to plant themselves upon a foundation, the only | 


basis upon which any government can succeed and any people 
become prosperous. 

A very interesting article appears in the 5 News 
of May 25, 1922, by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 
‘I believe Mr. Hoover is as thoroughly acquainted with the Rus- 
sian situation and the Russian problem as any man in this 
country or perhaps any other country. I want to refer to the 
facts stated by him as showing the actual conditions there, and, 
if I may, for the moment suggest something by way of response 
to the implication at least that America has not done her part 
toward Russia and that a solution of the difficulties could be 
found in our recognition of the soviet government. Mr. Hoover 
points out that 


22 5 — last two years ee 1 been ss Sg ab any merchant 
sending s or any investor lending savings for develop- 
ment of indus if he felt so inelined. No practical a has 
been taken of ma- 


situs an e productivity and {industrial 
chinery of Russia have — ARE 3 teaduly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. What evidence is there that conditions in Rus- 
sia continue to degenerate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit, in the language of Mr. Hoover, 
that— 

The proof that access to Russia alone was not the solution is R 
for if we subtract the that have been moyed into Russia by the 
charity of America and the two or three hundred million dollars of 
goods imported with the old gold reserve, the supplies moving in the 
course of normal trade have been ble, and the teo peoe were 
even before the drouth. The export of goods from 

That is, under the Government in Russia. The movement has 
been pitiable even though the doors have been open for the last 
two years. As to the exports, let me continue the statement of 
Secretary Hoover: 

The export of goods from Russia for 1921 was less than $10,000,000, 
as compared with $700,000,000 before the war. 

These are the facts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have very profound respect 
for anything Mr. Hoover may say upon the subject, but, as I 
said, it is not my purpose to-day to discuss that phase of it. I 
am going to do so in a day or two, and I think I can demon- 
strate to a certainty that there is an error as to those 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will examine the Pravda, the 
official organ of the seviet government, published in Moscow, 
he will find confirmation in part, at least, of the statements 
made by Mr. Hoover. As a matter of fact, the exports from 
Russia have been diminishing constantly, and the imports into 
Russia have been diminishing, as shown by the records in the 


ports of Revel and Esthonia and those in the Black Sea. The 
imports are pitifully small. That the exports are but a fraction 
of those in pre-war time conditions revealed by Tchitcherin 
and his associates at the Genoa Conference, and the reports 
there made demonstrate beyond peradventure the catastrophic 
condition, industrially and economically, of the Russian people 


v. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think there is no doubt about it, 

Mr. BORAH. I have examined all those things, and I shall 
be glad to debate that feature of the matter. 

Mr. KING. At this time I would be glad to debate it with 
the Senater. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That fact is further indicated by the con- 
dition as to the enormous inflation of money in Russia. To-day 
4,000,000 rubles make $1 of our money. It takes a million 
rubles to get a shave, and that is perhaps the reason why not 
many of them get shaved. 

But as to what we have done for the Russian people, Mr. 
Hoover says very properly: 

America has not been remiss. Before the next N ee 
Relief Admi direction, will 


tor human 


Mr. BORAH. I agree that our charity has perhaps saved 
10,000,000 people, but our policy has starved 20,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall get to that ina moment, We are 
providing charity for Russia to-day, as Mr. Hoover said, in a 
measure ten times greater than all the rest of the world. We 
are saving the lives of 10,000,000 of their people. But the solu- 
tion can not be found in charity. I quite agree with that 
That is in aceord, perhaps, with the Senator’s suggestion. 


| Charity will not solve their problems. This is only a tem- 


porary relief, founded upon their most urgent and pressing 
necessities, to save human life, but it shows that America has 


been doing her part. 


Really, the lasting help— 

Said Mr. Hoover 
must be based cold r 

P. Sapon e economics, or it will bring no real recon- 

There can be no question about that. A recognition of the 
Russian Government is not going to solve the problem there. 
What good will it do for us to admit an ambassador from Rus- 
sia and set him up on Sixteenth Street or somewhere in Wash- 
ington as a representative of the Russian Government and thus 
recognize Russia? Where does that lead? As the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] suggested, it may be rather mis- 
leading than otherwise. That alone is not going to solve their 
problem, and it may not even contribute to that end. They 
must work that out at home, among themselves, on the inside. 
Their political, industrial, and economic problems can not be 
solved by outside interference or effort. 

Mr. Hoover further said on that point very forcefully: 

Pome people Delage that 1f me. me establish in Washington a 


soviet ambassador then goods would to flow; but goods do not 
move in an economic vacuum. More political officials not solve 
this issue; it requires the restoration of the dynamic forces of uc- 

and the establishment of security for investment. The founda- 
tion of these must be laid in ; it can not arise in the 


That, it seems to me, very largely answers the question about 
the great importance of recognizing soviet Russia. We laid 
down the principles, as I have mentioned, upon which recovery 
and the required productivity could be based. Mr. Hoover says 
with respect to that: 

Our Government stated these standards one year ago, as follows: 
“No lasting good can result so long as the present causes of progres- 
a * Apt continue to operate. It is only in the productiv- 

ussia that there is any hope for the Russian Pasos * and it is 

trade until tħe economic of en ie 

safety of life, the recognition „FFC Arzte 9 
the sanctity of contract, and the rights of free labor. * r 

There is the actual situation. We must face the facts as they 
exist. Russia can do what is needful; and until she does plant 
herself upon those sound economic principles and adopt some- 
thing of that kind as a standard and firmly fix her course ac- 
cordingly, the mere recognition of the Government will not 
benefit her very greatly. 

Mr. President, I shall ask to have inserted in the Reoorp this 
article by Mr. Hoover, appearing in the Manufacturers’ News, 
and it will speak for itself. It impresses me strongly and 
answers, it seems to me, the criticism of our policy and our 
conduct toward Russia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The article referred to is as follows: 
Way We Can Have No Trane Wirn Russi. 
(By Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce.) 


The Russian people are being destroyed from inside by the destruc- 
tion of productivity. Communism has been abandoned for a cross breed 
of individualism and milder but equ: unworkable forms of socialism. 
Nor must communism or socia confused with the Russian 

le, for to-day the adherents to those beliefs in Russia have dimin- 
hed to a very small minority. But whether the adherents are small 
or large, Russia must work out her own political and economic system. 

Our 8 to this problem must be predicated upon one basis 
only—what will bring real assistance to the Russian people in this 
time of their greatest need. We are providing res in Russia to- 
day in a measure ten times all the rest of the world and we are sa 
the lives of 10,000,000 of their people. The solution can not be foun 
in charity, for, e reamed is restored will be over- 
whelmed. Reaf und help must be based upon cold economics or 
it will bring no real reconstitution or relief to Russia. 

Some officials in Russia and their followers in the United States seek 
to blame the responsibility for this situation u our continuation of 
de after the war was won. This bl as a war 
, Was continued 
should not be 
Russia 


for a year after pea be 


done, because I ,f 


sending 
ment of 2 if he felt so in 

been taken of ‘this situation and the 
Russia have continued to 


undred million 
normal trade have been pitiable, and the people were — — g even be- 


ssador, then goods would in to flow—but 
an economic vacuum. More tical officials will not solve this issue 4 
it requires the restoration of the dynamic forces of productivity an 
the establishment of security for investment. The foundation of these 
things must be laid in Russia; it can not arise in the United States. 

Some Russian officials have held ont promises of great advantage to 
us if we would reestablish ambassadors and would come to her economic 
assistance. It is a constantly reiterated statement that here is a vast 
field for the sale of American for the employment of millions 
of American workmen, and for ge profits to those straw men called 
capitalists. These statements have the same degree of inflation as the 
Bolshevik ruble, which now stands 4,000,000 to the dollar. 

When Russia was running full blast previous to the war, she took 
1 per cent of the exports of the United States which, when reduced 
into terms of working time of our workmen and farmers, meant, roughly, 
the employment of say 80,000 Americans. We are therefore not, nor 
ever will, be dependent upon Russia for the physical welfare our 


people. 

Russia is 9 She has no productivity; her factories and 
mines, even where founded on Russian raw material and repairs, are 
1 but from 2 to 25 per cent; her railways are transporting 
ess than 7 per cent of their pre-war capacity; her agricultural pee: 
duction is below her own needs instead of the great normal es 
she has eaten up her entire fat, and can for a long time have no g 
to exchange for the services of our workmen or the savings of our 
investors. Therefore if we would sup work, capital, and talent to 
— e e of productivity in Russia, they must be given upon 
cr of e - 

When our people are called upon to place their savings in such in- 
vestments, they will be likely to ask for security for — agin and 
evidence that there will be a return to productivity in order that pay- 
ment may be mae. We arrive at once at the primary consideration of 
those economic essentials that will make productivity possible and that 
will give security to investment. 

Our Government stated these standards one year ago as follows: 
“No lasting good can result so long as the pereen causes of ene 
sive impoverishment continue to operate. It is only in the productivity 
of Russia that there is any hope for the Russian people, and it is idle 
to expect resumption of trade until the economic bases of production 
are securely established. Production is conditioned upon the safety of 
life, the recognition by firm guaranties of private property, the sanctity 
of contract, and the rights of free labor.” 

This statement sets no moral or political standards; it is but the 
hard, cold, economic fact. Since this statement Russia has made some 
1 toward these primary essentials. But the fatal difficulty is 

at under even the present somewhat modified system both security 
and 8 of productivity are insufficiently certain, and this certainty 
has to be made clear, not to the American Government, which is not a 
money lender, nor to the Ameriean banker, who is but a broker, but to 
the American investor whose savings are at stake and to the American 
merchant whose goods are to be contracted for. 

Unless the confidence of these merchants and investors can be secured 
there will be no credits extended other than the minor sums of the 
greedy speculator. Our citizens in considering these things naturally 
raise the question of the treatment of our fellow countrymen who have 
already invested their savings in Russia, not alone because of any solici- 
tude for the comparatively small amount of such investment, but be- 
cause their treatment will be the index of confidence to others, and far 
beyond this, because there lies here a ane to which the American 
people must needs take heed, for that principle lies at the root of the 
whole basis of international commerce. Our seg course is to decline 
relationships until these things are maintained. Upon confidence in the 

faith in these principles among nations rests the whole fabric of 
ternational life. 

While Russia slowly swings toward the standards that we believe are 
yital to her recovery and to the point where it is possible to undertake 
her rebuilding America has not n remiss. Before the next harvest 
the American Relief Administration under my direction have ex- 

ded more than $50,000,000 in American charity on the saving of 
ussian people from starvation and in providing seed for the next = 


vest, This operation will perhaps do, more than save 10,000,000 of 
humanity from death. It will through this act of charity have saved 
the soul of the Russian people from an abyss of despair, too terrible for 
human expression, 


PRIMARY CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some weeks ago the Senate 
consumed much time in the consideration of the corruption that 
was alleged, and which the jury in Michigan said was proven, 
in the so-called Newberry case. The majority of Senators voted 
not to unseat the sitting Member. Some of us thought when 
the action was taken that seeds were being sown that might 
grow into bad fruit in adjoining States and that that action 
would be accepted as a license for certain candidates for office 
in the future to expend money without respect to law or morals, 
I desire to have read from the morning Washington Post an 
editorial entitled“ High cost of politics.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


HIGH COST OF POLITICS, 


Compared to some State primary election contests that have at- 
tracted: national attention, the cost of the Gifford Pinchot campaign for 
the gubernatorial nomination in Pennsylvania, $121,705, does not seem 
excessive. However, it doubtless has su many persons to learn 
that Mr. Pinchot personally was put to an pe re of $93,562 in wag- 
ing bis fight, while his wife's contribution of 1 9,500 brought the family 
capa aceount to a total of 662. It ee shows that the 

rimary campaigns is not necessarily limited to the 
ed reactionary control and the advancement of 
litical machines. Eren the reformer 
e do when strongly fortified by its kind, 
s adapts it to mra use in the furtherance of his 

ambition to serye the publie for greater ponie weal, 

But the successfully conducted Pinchot fight agant the Republican 
State machine in Pennsylvania also offers er proof t the 
direct primary is not a poor man's game. Mr. Pinchot won by a nar- 
row margin, considering the total-vote cast at the pamar; bad he 
not been a rich man, able to contribute. liberally of wealth as well 
as his ardor for the cause and what he believes to be better State 
peann he could not in all probability have made his ideals preva 

is opponent in the _Sabernatorial nomination race, Attorney 
Alter, who had the “or, tion“ backing, filed a campaign 
account amounting to the modest sum of $1,131.80. 
had more money contribute in his own behalf, or had Mr. Pinchot 
met his opponent on terms of financial equality—well, th 
hinted, t have been different, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in that connection, I shall 
not ask to have read to the Senate but shall incorporate in my 
remarks, if consent is given, an editorial which appeared in a 
morning newspaper, the Philadelphia Record, headed Pinchot's 
cash victory.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


PINCHOT’S CASH VICTORY. 


Gifford Pinchot and members of his family paid $124,000 to win the 
. nomination for governor of Pennsylvania. They admit it. 
‘he Pinchot committee sup; to have managed the ex-forester’s 
primary campaign, and, obl to file a sworn statement of the amount 
expended, is quoted as reporting the cost of the campaign at $121,- 


705.51, 

The Record is willing to take the statement of Mr. Pinchot that the 
contributions of f, his wife, and another relative were $124,000 
as ; and in its opinion the use of this enormous amount of 
money for such a purpose is a scandalous thing, a brazen employment 
of the funds of a rich man with an itch for office which no man fit to be 
a should be permitted to contribute in an effort to secure his 
election. 

As to the other statement, which seems to be intended to create the 
impression that only $133,000 was contributed and expended in the 
Pinchot campaign, the Record challenges its truth. It is clearly not a 
veracious statement of the total cost of the Pinchot primary campaign. 
If it is intended to create the impression that only that much money 
va expended in the State in behalf of Pinchot it is not stating the 
acts. 

‘The attorney general of eras Se ae though an unsuccessful oppo: 
nent of Mr. Pinchot for the G. O. P. nomination, is nevertheless the 
attorney general of Pennsylvania. He should immediately appoint a 
co’ ion to investigate the Pinchot campaign contributions, and in 
the interest of public morality, expose the contributors to the fund 
whose offerings to the cause of the politicians opposed to other politi- 
cians were used in the recent primary fight and are not accounted for. 

The charge against Senator NEWBERRY, of Michigan, was that his 
relatives contributed and there was expended in his primary campaign 
about $175,000. But the candidate himself did not give any considerable 
amount to this fund. That scandalous use of boodle, which has been 
denounced from one end of the country to the other, hardly compares 
with the brazen admission of Mr. Pinchot that he parted with over 
$93,000 of his own money; that his wife gave $29,500, and another 
relative contributed $1,500 to help make Mr. Pinchot the Republican 
eandidate for governor of Pennsylvania. 

This adds an issue to the contest for governor of Pennsylvania this 


year. 

Is the eleetion to be bought? Having put up $124,000 for the pri- 
mary victory, how much are the Pinchots going to spend between now 
and the November election? 

Is there not some way to halt the purchase of the governorship of 
Pennsylvania? 2 : 

There is. The marng of the people of Pennsylvania have the power 
to stop it by voting for John A. McSparran. The Democratic candidate 


for governor has no boodle to buy the election. But the people are 
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powerful enough to elect a man who has not a few hundred thousand 
dollars to spend in an effort to occupy the executive mansion at Harris- 


urg. 

If there were no other reason why Gifford Pinchot should not be 
elected governor of Pennsylvania or of any other State, he has furnished 
one sufficient to preclude the pfobability of his selection by the enor- 
mous 8 of money he admits having spent to secure the Republican 
nom on. 


Mr. HARRISON. Then, I notice in the Philadelphia In- 
uirer: i 
9 Large sums spent in 112 00 contest. Pinchot report shows ex- 
122,000. Co 


penditures of more than mbine campaign for Alter prob- 
ably cost nearly half a million dollars. 


I am sorry there are not more Republicans in their seats. It 
seems that they can not be prevailed upon to stay here when 
we are talking about the results of recent elections and enor- 
mous campaign contributions and expenditures. There are now 
on the other side of the aisle only three Republican Senators, 
there being 57 vacant seats over there. If that number of 
them were coming up for reelection in the approaching cam- 
paign there would be more than that number absent after the 
4th of March next, in view of the revelations that are con- 
stantly coming to the front. This article continues: 

HARRISBURG, PA., May 29.—Gifford Pinchot, Republican nominee for 
governor of Pennsylvania at the recent pamar. to-day filed his 
I account, showing he had expended $93,562.14, including 
$82,253.97 which he contributed to the Pinchot-for-governor campaign 
committee, which certified to expenditures of $117,013.08 and unpaid 
bills of $4,692.43. 


That reads like the testimony in the Newberry case. 

The only personal contribution made to Mr. Pinchot was $3,750 
from William Flynn. 

Mr. Pinchot's personal account shows a contribution of $82,253.97 
to the committee, $11,163.02 spent for me of voters’ lists, and 
$145.15 personally expended for traveling, e Flynn contribution was 
reported as made to him. 

he State-wide committee accounted for $118,033.27 received from 
all sources, including what Mr. Pinchot gave; $29,5 from Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot ; $1,500 from Mrs. C. B. Wood, Simsbury, Conn., an aunt 
of Mr. Pinchot: $500 each from Dr. M. Carey Thomas, Dr. C. I. King, 
and Frank P. Williams; $1,000 each from Mrs, Barclay H. Warburton 
and Dr, Henry 8. Drinker; $240.88 refunded from the Philadelphia 
and Forest County committees; $990 from small contributions, and 
848.47 interest earned on daily deposits. 

The expenditure account shows $41,037.35 as the big item, it being 
for the postcard campaign, which reached 2,000,000 voters, and for 
which Mr. Pinchot secured the voters’ list; other expenditures being, for 
Philadelphia County committee, $5,000— 


Probably they got that as Goldstein got his out in St. Louis 
from the Lowden slush fund— 


committee, 5 
7.175; organization expenses and dissemination of information, 
.221.66; copies of newspapers distributed, $4,717.09; office pipe 
5,695.89; office furniture, rent, etc., $1,588.30; mailing, $8,283.34; 

elephone and telegraph, $ wp AME AD octal $15,126.22; traveling ex- 
penses, $5,127.97; advertising paid for, $1,779.54. 

The unpaid bills are chiefly for advertising. 

ALL ALTER ACCOUNT NOT FILED. 

Attorney General George E. Alter, candidate for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination, filed his expense account showing he had 
spent $1,131.80, of which $1,000 was contributed to John H. Mont- 
gomery, man of the Alter committee, at Pittsburgh. He received 
no contributions and owes nothing. 

It is estimated that nearly half a million of dollars was spent 
through various county organizations in the campaign to nominate 


Alter for governor. 
The Alter committee of Potter County received $500 from Frank E. 
ve yet to be heard from. 


Baldwin and spent it. Other counties 
Congressman WILLIAM J. BURKE’S statement of his expenditures for 

Senator showed he had received $1,900 and spent $2,089. Among his 

contributors were A. Moore, $1,200; and J. Mulvehill, 8200. 

The statement of James J. Walters, e an of the Burke com- 
mittee, shows $8,894 received, $4,297.57 spent, and $4,563.60 owed. 
The big item of on was 8 John Douglas, jr., con- 
tributed $4,500; M. F. Boyle and W. F. Hughes each $500. A $500 
contribution from a Pittsburgh labor union was noted. 

Mr. President, recently the eyes of the country have been 
focused on two primary contests. One was in Indiana between 
Senator New and Mr. Beveridge. The attention of the country 
was concentrated on that contest because the administration 
was strongly supporting Senator New, and his friends made 
the most of that support. He had stood by the administration 
in this Chamber as perhaps no other Senator had, and he was 
entitled, in the State of Indiana, as would any other sitting 
Republican Senator have been in his State who had been servile 
to the wishes of the administration, to the support of the 
friends of the administration in that State. The night before 
the election in Indiana Mr. King—I believe that was his 
name—the campaign manager of Senator NEw, gave out a 
statement in which he said that in no speech of Mr. Beveridge 
had he praised the work of the Harding administration. So 
the country interpreted the result in Indiana as a repudiation 
of the administration and as an indication that some spark of 
progressivism was still left in at least a part of the Republican 
Party. 


The other contest that was waged was in Pennsylvania, and 
there the result was received by the country as “ glad tidings 
of good news,” for they thought that Pinchot had smashed the 
old reactionary political machine of Pennsylvania, the old guard 
which had so long dominated the politics of that State. They 
knew, too, that Pinchot was not pleasing to the present admin- 
istration, and they accepted it in a way as a victory for pro- 
gressivism in Pennsylvania. It pains those of us who believe 
in progressive principles, who believe in the great masses hay- 
ing a voice in the running of the Government, to read the 
revelations of these reports of expenditures and to realize that 
one who has been known as one of the chief apostles of pro- 
gressivism, although he was termed by the late „ Pen- 
rose as a “tree doctor,” should have forgotten the teachings 
of progressivism and expended some $93,000 of his own money 
and $29,500 more of money contributed by his wife. 

The Newberry case sinks into insignificance when we analyze 
this campaign for nomination of a governor in Pennsylvania. 
Of course, Senators who voted to indorse the manner in which 
Senator NEWBERRY was nominated in Michigan and who voted 
to seat him here can have no complaint; they can find no fault 
with the expenditure of a large sum in Pennsylvania because 
when they seated Senator Newserry they placed their stamp 
of approval upon the manner in which he had been nominated. 
Of course, under the leadership of the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Spencer] and under the authorship of the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wins] they did get themselves into 
somewhat of a mess and relieved their consciences to some ex- 
tent by adopting a condition to the resolution that seated the 
Senator from Michigan; but every line of that condition, which 
was placed there by the majority side, condemns the enormous 
expenditure of Pinchot in his campaign for governor of Penn- 
Sylvania, 

Here is what you said. I suppose that Pinchot did not be- 
lieve you meant what you said in this condition, but at any 
rate you said: ; 

That whether the amount expended in this primary— 

The Newberry primary— 
was $195,000, as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or 
whether there were some few thousand dollars in excess, the amount 
expended was in either case too large— 

And yet, in the sworn statement of Mr. Pinchot, he said that 
he spent $93,000 of his own money and $29,500 of his wife's 
money, and spent some other contributions from other sources, 
By this resolution, the Willis proviso—it ought to go down in 
history as the Willis proviso—you said: 

The amount expended was in either case too large, much larger than 
ought to have been expended. 

he expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy— . 

The Senator from Michigan said that that expenditure was 
made without his knowledge. Pinchot, the so-called Progres- 
sive, says under his oath that he contributed $93,000 and his 
wife $29,500; so the only difference—at that is small—is in the 
amounts that were expended by these two gentigmen—one in a 
primary in Michigan for the Republican nomination for Sena- 
tor, the other in a primary in Pennsylvania for the Republican 
nomination for governor. The amount in Michigan was spent, 
as the Senator from Michigan says, without his knowledge. 
The amount in Pennsylvania was spent, as Pinchot says, with 
his knowledge and out of his pocket or out of the purse of his 
wife. 

They go further in this resolution and say: 

The expenditure of such excessive Sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his know e and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate— 

So says the Willis proviso. I suppose that the Senator from 
Ohio and some other Senators over there who voted for this 
resolution would say that that did not apply to the gover- 
norship out in Pennsylvania; that they had gotten into the 
habit there in that State, and they were just keeping up 
the custom. We find that some so-called Progressives are 
willing to reform only along their certain lines, They reform 
up to a certain point, but when it comes down to the expendi- 
ture of large sums to be elected to office they are not such 
reformers. 

Out in Indiana, where ex-Senator Beveridge won, he did not 
file any account at all. He perhaps thought—and he was no 
better in that respect than the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New]—that in view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Newberry case it was not necessary to file any account, and 
they did not file any. Nobody knows how much Beveridge, the 
so-called Progressive, spent in Indiana; but we do know in the 
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case of Pinchot, because Pinchot was not running for a Federal 
office, and under the laws of Pennsylvania he had to make his 
report; and we do know that Pinchot, the so-called once Pro- 
gressive, who is now willing to vote for the nomination of 
Harding, the reactionary, for another term as President, spent 
$93,060 of his own money and 829,500 of his wife’s money, and 
other money in addition thereto, to win the-gubernatorial nomi- 
nation. 

This Willis proviso goes further: 

The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
und dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government 

If it is dangerous to spend such excessive sums to elect men 
to the United States Senate, why is it not dangerous to the per- 
petuity of a free government to expend such enormous sums ‘to 
nominate men to State offices? 

Antl it goes further: 


Such excessive expenditures are hereby severely condefinea and dis- 
approved. 


And yet Ï read in the morning papers that one of the distin- 
guished Senators who calls himself a Progressive when the re- 
actionary bunch does not need his vote to put over reactionary 
legislation visited the home of Mr. Pinchot yesterday, and 
there they confabed together over progressive“ measures that 
are to be taken up in the future; and yet he knew, doubtless, at 
that time that Mr. Pinchot had won the nomination for gov- 
ernor in Pennsylvania ‘through the -expenditure of approxi- 
mately $135,000, and be had assisted in drafting the Willis 
proviso—whieh many Senators claimed as coauthors at the 
time but which all of them now disclaim having had anything 
to do with—in which resolution he had said that excessive ex- 
penditures “are hereby severely condemned and disapproved.” 
So we have about come to the point of believing that a Pro- 
gressive Republican has about as little respect for limiting his 
3 to be elected to office.as a reactionary Republican 

as. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Les. 

Mr. KING. I do not see why the Senator calls Mr. Pinchot 
and Mr. Beveridge Progressives, 

Mr. HARRISON, I did not; I said “so-called Progressives.” 

Mr. KING. I think they are something like Bevo near beer— 
about one-half of 1 per cent of progressivism. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, these large expenditures 
must stop. If a man, because he is enormously wealthy, runs 
in a primary for the nomination and expends over an eighth 
of a million dollars, how much will he expend when it comes 
down to making the real fight for the election? The gentleman 
who is nominated for the Democratic ticket in Pennsylvania, 
although most worthy and able, is a poor man. He is a farmer. 
He is the head of the grange, as I understand, in that State. 
He will never be able to get around the first heat if Pinchot, 
because of his wealth, is to continue to pour out lavishly these 
large expenditures as he did for his nomination, 

Mr. President, I have .merely called the attention of the 
Senate to this matter so that something will be done—and we 
have, of course, no jurisdiction of the situation in the State of 
Pennsylvania—but something should be done to prevent wealth 
polluting eleetions and controlling the nomination and election 
of public servants to office. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER. 


Mr, -WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, this morning, 
while I was signing up some letters at my desk, I was very 
much surprised to hear my mame brought into the debate by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. In the 
course of his brief remarks introducing a letter from Secretary 
Hoover, he several times in parliamentary language called me 
a liar. It seems that I am accused of having spoken untruth- 
fully of Mr. Hoover’s management of the vast sums of money 
that had been intrusted to him both by the Government and 
by charitable societies and individuals. That statement was 
made by me first during the debate in this Chamber which 
sprang up on the subject of the $20,000,000 donation to the 
Russian people, whose government we do not recognize. As 
Senators present will remember, the bill passed last December, 
in order that we might make, as the newspapers stated, a 
Christmas gift to the Russian people, whose government we 
ignore. 

Why did not Mr. Hoover take notice of my statement then, 
last December? Why did he wait until nearly the Ist of June? 
If he is a gentleman, why could he not have addressed his 
letter to me? 

Usually, Mr. President, when a Senator here 
great sovereign State—in my case one of the original thirteen, 


of whose record I am intensely proud, and whose good name I 
mean to maintain on this floor against all comers—usually 
when a Senator makes a statement here which is inaccurate, 
the person who ‘feels aggrieved addresses that Senator, calls 
his attention to his error, and asks him to correct it on the 
floor.of the Senate, so that the correction shall go to the coun- 
try in as public a manner as the error was committed. Mr. 
Hoover did not address me last December, and did not address 
me ‘this month. 

What is the misstatement which he says was made to his 
injury? It was that he had mot published his statement of 
aeeounts and his vouchers showing the disposition Which he had 
made of these many, many millions of dollars. He says in his 
letter that his accounts have been published in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp. He does not state when and he does not state 
where, Therefore I could not find them without giving the 
subject more attention and more time than perhaps it: deserves. 
He says they have been repeatedly published in the newspapers, 
What newspapers? Of what date? How could anyone possibly 
run down information of that sort, when his own citation does 
not give you the data upon which you can proceed? Why did 


he mot attach to his letter, as an exhibit, a copy? Why does 


he not tell what men and women are on his pay ‘rolls, and what 
salaries they are getting? He does not do so. I invite him to 
do so. The country would Uke to know. 

Dees he deny that his agents were so neglectful of their 
work that 2.000 tons of flour rotted on the wharves at Trieste 
when ‘the citizens of Vienna were dropping from exhaustion on 
the streets of ‘that capital, this flour having been bougtit in 
America, and having been intended to feed those starving 
Viennese? Does he deny that some of the provisions bought 
with the money which Congress appropriated here in December 
rotted on the Sea of Azof because there had been no Proper 
allowance made for the shallowness of the water across the 
bar of the Volga River, piercing the interior of the destitute 
region of Russia? My understanding is that the water on the 
bar is about 16 feet, whereas the steamers in which the food 
was sent drew something like 26 feet, and the steamers not 
being able to cross the bar, it is said that the food was ruined. 
If that is not true, let him deny it. 

Who is Hoover, anyway? In Who's Who, the British publi- 
cation, he was listed among the British, his office was given as 
in London, and his residence was given as in London. This 
was shortly before the World War. 

‘What was the secret influence which suddenly put him at the 
head of things in this country? Who sent him here? Who ap- 
pointed him? What credentials did he bear? What testimonials 
did he bring? Why was he received here as a man to be trusted, 
and to be given almost unlimited sums of money to dispose of as 
he saw fit? 

At the opening of the presidential campaign of 1920, Herbert 
Hoover was reported as saying that he did not know whether 
he was a Democrat or a Republican. Does he know now? Does 
anybody know? He is a Hooverite“; that is what he is. He 
ran for President, he got a few votes in California, and they 
are said to have cost him as much as the votes about which 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison) has been talking 
this afternoon. 

Mr. President, if I have done injustice to Mr. Hoover or to 
anybody else, I will be only too glad to set mafters right, but I 
want to be approached in the right manner myself. 

I wonder how he got into the Cabinet of President Harding. 
Was there a dearth of strong men in the Republican Party of 
the Kast, North, and West? Why did they have to pick up this 
Englishman and put him in the Cabinet and give him such vast 
powers? Let him explain that. Let him write another letter 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. President, coming down to another matter, in the Wash- 
ington Herald of this morning there appears an article by Mr. 
Mark Sullivan, the gist’ of which is that the charges against 
Attorney General Daugherty are too old to deserve attention at 
this time. There is no statute of limitations running against 
treason. If the Attorney General is ‘guilty, as charged in the 
Morse case and in some other cases which are not old, then he 
is guilty of moral treason to the administration of which he is 
a member, and he is guilty of treason to one of the noblest pro- 
fessions that a man ever embraced. As a lawyer, I have always 
been proud of the profession, jealous of its reputation and of 
its honor. Some of the grandest men of the Old World and of 
the New have been lawyers. Some of the greatest men of an- 
tiquity and of medern times have been lawyers. There has 
hardly been à great fight for civil liberty in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, America that was not led by a member of the legal pro- 
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fession. With the banner in their hands they have moved 
along the forefront of the battle for human progress. With the 
torch uplifted, they strode from generation to generation and 
from century to century, carrying the light of civilization. But 
perhaps the meanest man on earth is the lawyer who possesses 
no high sense of honor and who prostitutes a noble profession 
to ignoble ends. . 

The Morse case is not quite so old. Mr. Morse himself is not 
so old; but apparently he is going to get away with the frauds 
he committed on the Government, because the statute of limita- 
tions will be pleaded, after a while, and all of these cases will 
be barred. Are these premeditated delays being had for that 
purpose, to let the time for prosecution expire? It looks that 
way. 

I will not speak further about the Morse case, but I will call 
attention once more to those matters which I mentioned here 
in the Senate last week and about which the whole country is 
speaking. I read: 

Add te what you have already said that the district attorney’s office 
in New York recommended criminal prosecution and confiscation of 
cargo, yet Daugherty wired to release ship. J. M. Young is a matter 
of record in the district 5 office, and it might be a good idea to 
ask Major Clark, who is handling the case in the district attorney's 
office, for the facts in the congressional inquiry. 

Mr. President, there has been ample time to get a telegraphic 
denial from New York if that specific statement is not true. If 
it is true, then there is a great scandal, which will besmirch 
the whole administration of President Harding. The matter 
can not be brazened out. It must be met. The American people 
demand it. If the very fountain of justice is impure, what will 
be the state of the stream below? I read again: 

2. Wine seizure. The case referred to is the Continental Wine Co., 
of which Nathan Musher has been indicted only last Saturday in Phila- 
delphia for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act. Why 
did Mr. Daugherty cause the $200,000 worth of wine to be released? 

Did he cause it to be released? Can he not write a denial 
here, as Hoover has done? Do they think the people are going 
to be silent and inactive while charges like that are repeated 
here on the floor of the Senate? Should he not have enough 
regard for his honor and for the honor of the administration to 
make some denial, if denial can be made? If the facts are true, 
then he ought to be impeached. No man guilty of things like 
that ought to be the Attorney General of the United States. I 
read again: 

8. Director Harold H. Hart, Thomas Ready, and Michall Lynch in New 
York, in the Federal prohibition department there, were indicted last 
November for a consp y to violate the Volstead Act. They released 
. 2,000,000 gallons of liquor. When they were arraigned in 
court Felder appeared for them. Since this time there has been noth- 
ing heard of the case and criminal prosecution has come to a stop. 

What is the mystery of Felder’s influence with the Depart- 
ment of Justice? Two million gallons of whisky seized under 
the law of the land, and released illegally! Surely, that is as 
large a transaction as came to light in the “ Whisky Fraud” 
cases, which gave so much trouble to the administration of 
President Grant. Surely, that is as great a fraud as those 
which were hurled against Ballinger and forced him out of 
President Taft’s Cabinet. I read further: 

4. There seems to be a good bit of discussion about the George 
Myers pardon, multimillionaire of Ohio, who was sent to Atlanta for 
violation of the Mann Act. After the EN 
ommended tbat he be kept in jail, 

President that hebe pardoned. 

Why? This man of many millions was 50 years old, accord- 
ing to my information, and the child whom he debauched was 
a girl of 15. Upon what ground was the recommendation for 
clemency based? What were the reasons for opening the prison 
door to a man so vile as that? The very man who opened the 
prison door to such a man as that, because he has millions, 
refused to open it to those political prisoners, who merely said 
some indiscreet things during the war, and thereby came within 
the scope of the espionage act. They have served, year in and 
year out. Some of them have been sick; their wives have lost 
the support of their labor; their children have begged for 
Shea and yet no pleadings for them can touch the official 

eart. 

Why the difference between these poor men and this rich mil- 
lionaire who ran with and ruined a little girl of 15? ‘The 
American people want to know, and if they are not told there 
will be an avalanche of condemnation at every election that 
takes place hereafter in which the Republicans are pitted 
against the Democrats, 

Mr. President, in the morning’s New York World the leading 
editorial is headed “ Mr. Harding’s Ballinger.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary may read it and that it may 
appear as a part of my remarks in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ugherty recommended to the 


dge and district attorney rec- 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I want the edi- 
torial read at the desk. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understood the Senator from Georgia had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yielded with that understanding. 
I supposed the Secretary would rise and read the article as I 
requested; if not, I shall do it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator requested that the 
article be printed in the Recorp in eight-point type, and that 
request has been granted. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. And I asked that the Secretary 


read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to having th 
article read? : 

Mr. LENROOT. How long is it? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I will read it myself if it can not 
be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the read- 
ing of the article? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of what length is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is about a half a column in 
length. Is there objection to the reading of the article? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as réquested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


MR. HARDING’S BALLINGER. 
[From the World, Wednesday, May 31. 1922.] 

Under the headline “Clear up the war-fraud scandals” the 
strongly Republican Chicago Tribune supports the “ legitimate 
challenge of Senator Caraway to Attorney General Daugherty 
to “bring about a Senate investigation of the charges that the 
Attorney General has sought to protect men guilty of war 
frauds from prosecution by the Government.” The Tribune 
supplements its demand with the warning that neither Mr. 
Daugherty nor the Republican Party “can afford to carry the 
burden of such charges as have developed in this matter.” 

The Philadelphia North American is even more emphatic 
than its Republican contemporary in Chicago. It declares flatly 
that “if Attorney General Daugherty retains a shred of regard 
for the President and the administration, he will resign with- 
out delay an office which has been put under a cloud by his 
incumbency.” 

The Attorney General has already become the Ballinger of 
the Harding administration. Like Mr, Harding, Mr. Taft was 
a kindly disposed President, loyal to his friends and willing to 
assume all the responsibility, When the Ballinger scandal 
became notorious Mr. Taft thought it did not amount to much 
and would blow over if he gave it time. It did not blow over. 
On the contrary, it was the chief influence in wrecking the Taft 
administration. 

Earlier still, President Grant was stubbornly loyal to friends 
who did not deserve loyalty, and the record of some of them 
would have irredeemably ruined a lesser reputation than that 
of the hero of Appomattox. K 

Except for Mr. Harding’s intervention, Congress would al- 
ready have acted on the resolution for an investigation of the 
Department of Justice. With a congressional election in the 
fall, it is certain that the leaders of the House and Senate have 
not blocked it because of their high personal regard for the 
Attorney General. That is a responsibility they would not 
assume voluntarily. 

In trying to hush up the Daugherty matter they are doing the 
will of the President, and Mr. Harding is making the most 
serious blunder of his administration. Mr. Daugherty may be 
fit to be Attorney General of the United States, but his fitness 
has been impeached in a manner that can not be ignored. If 
there is to be public confidence in the Department of Justice 
and in the administration of justice under that department, 
either the charges against the Attorney General must be dis- 
proved or there must be a new Attorney General. 

If this were merely a partisan attack by Democrats, the 
President might be justified in his attempt to smother the case, 
but some of the most serious charges against Mr. Daugherty 
have been made by Republican Members of Congress, and Re- 
publican newspapers are among his severest critics. Mr. Har- 
ding may be able to protect his Ballinger for a time, but soon 
or late the issue is bound to come to a head. Thus far Mr. 
Harding has apparently learned nothing from the fatal mistake 
that was made by Mr. Taft. 

LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Watson] complains because I did not exhibit to him the 
letter of Mr. Hoover to me before presenting it for the record, 
I will very frankly say that I did not do so, as I ordinarily 
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would have done, beenuse of an incident which happened on the 
floor of the Senate on the 11th day of last April, when the 
Senator from Georgia in the course of a speech undertook to 
state the contents of a certain letter written by Mr. Wheeler, 
of the Anti-Saloon League, to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sts]. It so happened that the Senator from 
Georgia was mistaken as to the contents of the letter, I asked 
him upon the floor of the Senate whether he would not examine 
the letter, which had already been put in the Recoxp, and, if he 
found that he was mistaken, whether he would not make a cor- 
rection upon the floor of the Senate. I sent the letter over to 
the Senator from Georgia by a page. The Senator from Georgia 
after reading the letter again asserted the statement which he 
had previously made. I then asked unanimous consent to put 
that letter in the Recorp, and the Senator from Georgia ob- 
jected. I then stated, Mr. President, as follows: 

Mr. Lenroor, Mr. President, the Senator from Geo [Mr. Warson] 
this afternoon stated that Mr. Wheeler, counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League, had written a letter to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS], offering, if the Anti-Saloon League might name the judge, 
to assist in securing an additional judge in Tennessee. I called the 
attention of the Senator from Gourel to Mr. Wheeler's letter, and I 
stated that I did not believe the Senator from Georgia would inten- 
tionally m resent anybody. We all make our mistakes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the heat of debate, and 1 make my share of them, but I had 
supposed that every Senator upon this floor, when his attention was 
called to a misstatement which involved a gross injustice to any indi- 
vidual, would be willing to correct the statement. The Senator from 
Georgia read the letter, but the Senator from Georgia refuses ta correct 
the statement, It is not for me to judge of the conduct of any Senator, 
but I ask unanimous consent to have the letter of Mr, Wheeler to the 
Senator from Tennessee printed in the Racorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. Watson of Georgia. I object, unless the remarks of the Senator 
from Tennesse. [Mr. SHrmcps], at the point where I took them up, also 
go into the RECORD. 

T then read the letter in the record, exactly as I was com- 
pelled this morning to read the letter of Mr. Hoover into the 
record, because of the objection of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I do not question that the Senator from Geor- 
gia believed it, when he made the statement that Mr. Hoover 
had never made public any of the accounts of the expenditures 
of the money that had come into his hands. However, there 
are many things that I do not know with reference to facts 
which have taken place, but because I do not happen to know 
that a thing has been done I would not feel warranted in rising 
to my feet on the floor of the Senate and charging that it had 
not been done. The Senator from Georgia may. Of course, he 
is the judge of his own conduct. 

But what are the facts? He questions the accuracy of the 
statement of Secretary Hoover. After the Senator concluded 
his speech this afternoon, I remembered that I had in my office 
a considerable number of such reports, which had come to me 
from time to time as they were published and issued. I sent 
word to my secretary to bring over whatever he could lay his 
hands upon. I hold in my hand now a bunch of the reports 
which the Senator from Georgia states were never published 
and which he repeats to-day were never published. One of 
them is entitled: 

COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM. 

Herbert Hoover, chairman. Executive personnel. Balance sheet and 
accounts. French Government accounts. gian Government accounts. 
Supporting schedules. Statistical data. Covering six years from com- 
mencement of operations, October, 1914, to September 30, 1920. 

Another is entitled: 

Interim report of European Relief Council, including statement of 
contributions by States, and auditors’ preliminary report on accounts. 
May 81, 1921, 

Another is entitled: 

American Relief Administration. Herbert Hoover, chairman. 
accounts fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The next is entitled: 


American Relief Administration. Herbert Hoover, chairman. Audited 
accounts to June 30, 1920, and supporting statistical tables. 


The next is entitled: 


American Relief Administration. Fiscal report and audit of $100,- 
000,000. appropriation submitted to the President of the United States 
by Unit tates Grain Corporation, fiscal agent of the American Re- 
lief Administration. September 25, 1920. 


I send th reports to the Senator from Georgia by a paze, 
and the Senator from Georgia will, of course, use his own 
judgment as to whether he will correct his statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say, with 
reference to the Wayne B. Wheeler letter, that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sts], in the course of his long and 
able speech against the new judgeship bill, referred to a letter 
that Mr. Wheeler had written him, and I gathered from what the 
Senator said that he understood Mr. Wheeler to want to come 
to some kind of an understanding with him about the creation 
of a new district in Tennessee and the appointment of the 
judge to fill it. My recollection is that Mr. Wheeler stated in 


Audited 


that letter that he had always been in favor of a new judge 
from that district, and would gladly aid the Senator from Ten- 
nessee in getting one. ‘The Senator from Tennessee read to 
the Senate his reply to Mr. Wheeler, and my recollection of it 
is that he rather curtly rebuffed Mr. Wheeler, spurning his 
cooperation, and said in effect that Tennessee was represented 
by two Senators who could take care of her affairs without any 
assistance from Mr, Wayne B. Wheeler. That is the substance 
of his statement as I recall it, though my memory may not be 
accurate, 

The fact that Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler immediately lost all 
interest in the new judgeship for Tennessee, and that Ten- 
nessee did not get a new judgeship would seem to indicate that 
he had wished to come to some understanding with the Senator 
from Tennessee, and failing in that effort, he ceased to be in 
favor of a new judgeship for Tennessee. 

In regard to Mr. Hoover, I said that he did not refer to any 
page of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He said in his letter that 
his reports, his accounts, and his vouchers were in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as I recall the letter. The documents sent 
to me by the Senator from Wisconsin are not in the CONGRES- 
SIONAT RECORD. They may be official. I shall examine them at 
my leisure. As I remember it, Mr. Hoover not only handled 
Government funds but he handled vast sums taken up by 
societies and contributed by individuals. These reports would 
not cover those sums. But, as I said in my statement to the 
Senator a few moments ago—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The reports are not confined to Government 
contributions, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. As I said, I shall be glad to ex- 
amine them, and if I have done Mr. Hoover an injustice, I will 
correct the statement. 5 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epee in the chair). The 
Senator-from Mississippi suggests the absence of a quorum, 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Frelinghuysen Smith 


Ger cNary Smoot 

Borah Gooding Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Hale New Sterling 
Broussard Harris Newberry Sutherland 
Bursum Harrison Norbeck ‘ownsen 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norris Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Kellogg Page Walsh, Muss. 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Dial Ladd Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
du Pont La Follette Ransdell Watson, Ind. 

ge Lenroot Rawson Willis 
Ernst è Lodge Robinson 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 
France McKinley Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the pending amendment, 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, on page 39, begin- 
ning in line 19, where the committee proposes to strike out 
paragraph 218 as printed in the House bill and to insert a new 
paragraph 218. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on page 40, 
line 18, in the committee amendment, I move to strike out the 
numerals “75” and to insert the numerals “45.” If no Sena- 
tor desires to discuss the matter further, I ask for the yeas ané 
nays on the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
to the committee amendment, on which he asks for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. 
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Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PRrersl. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Evas name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair transfers his pair 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HanseLp] and votes “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
desire to announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Resp}. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
who is necessarily absent for the day. I promised to pair with 
him, and I therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” > 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE iar] to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OverMan’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
OvrnwaNn] from the Chamber. If he were present, my colleague 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER] and vote “may.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. ‘Transferring my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suietps] to the junior Senator from Mary- 


land [Mr. WELLER], I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. GLASS. I desire to inquire if the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DirrurnecHam] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Euxrns] to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote yen.“ ° 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is paired with the Senater from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. WILLIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that my regular pair, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], is not in the Chamber; but I am advised that, if 
present, he would vote as I have voted. I therefore feel justi- 
fied in permitting my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative. I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
LEY] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newson] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Ashurst Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Borah ones. N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Keyes Robinson Watson, Ga, 
N hep Williams 
Fletcher La Follette Simmo; Wilis 
Gerry oses Smith 
Myers U. 
NAYS—40. 
Beat . McNary Shortridge 
randegee ance or 
a . New t 
rsum yooding ewberry pencer 
Calder Hale Nicholson Ster 
Capper Kello Norbeck Sutherland 
Cummins Ken ddie Townsend 
Curtis Ladd age Wadsworth 
du Pont Lodge Poindexter arren 
Edge Watson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Cameron Harreld McKinley Shields 
Colt Heflin Nelson Stanfield 
Crow Hitcheock Stan 
Culberson Jo Owen Swanson 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. P 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps Weller 
Fernald MeCormick Pomerene 
Glass McKellar 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on | 
the amendment offered by the committee. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. Presidént, we have thus 
far discussed only one item of this paragraph in detail. That 
was done because that item had been separately treated in the 
investigation of the subject. ‘The remainder of the paragraph 
is by far more important than the item which we have con- 
sidered. I expect, however, simply to discuss that in a very 
general way and hope we may get a vote on it before a very 
great while. I wish, however, to read the remainder of the 
paragraph, and call attention to the changes in rates which 
are proposed. We are dealing now with commodities which 
affect every household in the land, and the duties will be 
e PPPPPP—PVBBõ ͤ A CORO, ae 
adop 

Beginning on line 19 of page 40 of the bill, I find this sta te- 
illuminating articles of 
shades, 3 ‘hight bull . without 
filaments, for use in connection with artificial illumination, all of the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed whelly or in chief value of 
EO SE EAs OFS SOIR of glass and paste, 70 per cent ad 


Under existing law the duty varies. This amendment pro- 
poses a new classification. It puts under this one clause arti- 
cles which have been dutiable at 30 per cent. The other arti- 
cles were dutiable at 45 per cent under existing law. 

The paragraph proceeds 
5 of Se ee ene sh cat 
or combinations of the same, 70 per cent ad — e 

Under existing law, the duty is 45 per cent. 

‘The paragraph continues— 


value of glass 
blown 


or 
in 


necessà: 

—— 0 than ornamentation), painted, 
printed ix aay. manner, 82 lasted, silvered, stained, or decora 
or ornamen: in any manner, whether filled or unfilledy or whether 
their contents be dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem— 

The present rate of duty is 45 per cent, and the proposed rate 
is higher than any ever known on any of the articles in this 
paragraph— < 
table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass —4 paste, when 
pressed and unpolished, whether or not decorated in 
any manner or ground ( such grinding as is 
ting rei tb or for other purposes other than 
whether filled or unfilled, or whether their contents be 
free, 50 per cent ad valorem. ‘ 

The present rate of duty is 45 per cent. The proviso is 
one which has been common In legislation on this subject here- 
tofore. It makes the containers bear the same rate of duty as 
the articles imported, but not less than the rate provided for 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the contents, not the con- 
tu iners. ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will read it: 

Provided, That any of the articles specified in this paragraph, if 
containers of merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or 
to a rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value t 
shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to their contents, but not less 
than the rate provided for in t paragraph: Provided further, That 
for the purposes. of this act bottles with cut-glass stoppers shall with 
their stoppers be deemed entireties. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought in the first place 
to be content here with the reading of one paragraph from the 
report of the Tariff Commission as to tariff considerations. 

All these articles are either blown or pressed glassware, and 
the Tariff! Commission makes a short statement which I will 
read. I do not intend, however, to content myself with the mere 
reading of that, but it should be sufficient for anyone to realize 
that the present state of the industry is satisfactory, and that 
there is no necessity for disturbing it. 

I read: 

The figures of producti imports, and exports for the blown and 
j ware each of the industry for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, show that there was little sign competition in the domestic 
25 in many lines, American factory production amounted to 

This is in 1914. > 

Domestic producers exported $2,671,164, or 8.8 per cent, while the 
imports amounted to § 6,021, or 7.3 per cent of the value of domes- 
tie production. The great expansion in 1 ef the different 
groups of articles in the period 1904 to 1914 is a further indication of 
Eeatthy domestic conditions. The production of stem ware and blown 
tumblers. 1 81 per cent. that of cut-glass ware 255 5 sen 


and: electri hting ware 129 and 450 cent, 8 
tumblers, and — 125 per cent. A — with no competitive 


in 21 cent. La chi: d lant 
. oa ge ——— of kerosene oil decreased. tr volume during 
the period, owing to dimi ed demand for them. 
Mr. President, this paragraph, involving as it does this great 
yariety of glassware, demonstrates that this paragraph of the 
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bill at least can not be founded upon any theory except that of 
preventing any importation of any one of these commodities. 
As to a number of them, there is no competition now. As to 
the others, there are some importations, but they are inconse- 
quential; but we are increasing this duty higher than has ever 
been suggested before in any law, and at a time when the in- 
dustry has been growing, growing in almost geometrical pro- 
gression, under existing conditions, and the Tariff Commission 
tells us that existing conditions are healthy. 

Mr. President, in order to show what has happened since 1914 
I quote from the next page, where I have supplemented the 
figures with some more recent ones that are now available. 
This production of $30,000,000 in 1914 had increased in 1919 to 
more than $70,000,000. That enormous production, mind you, 
involves many different items. It involves decorated ware; it 
involves peculiar designs; and, of course, we have been import- 
ing some of these various items, but the tariff on them has cut 
very hittle figure for the reason that the people of the country 
wanted the designs, and were not particular about the price. 
The importations are of that kind, but they have not amounted 
to much. As stated over here, our importations amounted to 
only 7.3 per cent of our domestic production in 1914, and our 
exports were greater, 8.8 per cent; and so I find that since 1914 
the importations decreased, of course, all during the war, and 
while in 1921 they increased somewhat in value, the quantity 
which was being imported prior to the war is not coming in 
here now. 

Under the heading “ Domestic production and consumption ” 
the Tariff Commission say: 


The 1 of pressed and blown ware was valued at $30,279,290 
In 1914. This was an increase of 37.9 per cent over 1904, and was 
24:6 per cent of the total production of glass of all kinds in 1914, 


So, mark you, under this paragraph we are dealing with 
about one-fourth of all the pressed and blown glassware. It is 
an item of great consequence. It involves so many different 
kinds of glassware, nearly every one of which is essential to 
the comforts of every home in the land, from the common goblet 
to the most valuable cut-glass ware. Those are all involved in 
this, 

In the 10-year period 1904 to 1914 there was a slight falling off in 
the production of lamp chimneys, less than 1 per cent, and in that of 
lantern globes a decrease of 22.7 per cent— 

Of course, we all understand why there was that decrease. 
There was a decrease in the demand. The electric light has 
been supplanting the kerosene lamp— 
but in electrical and gas lighting ware there were increases of 450.5 
per cent and 129.7 per cent, respectively. Tableware production in- 
creased 21 per cent; goblets, tumblers, and jelly glasses, 145.6 per 
cent; opal ware, 824.9 per cent; and cut-glass ware, 255.8 per cent 

Showing an enormous increase in this production, and if exist- 
ing law had not been sufficient to protect the industry, how can 
anyone account for these enormous increases in production? 

The imports of pressed and blown ware from 1911 to 1914, inclu- 
sive, were a little over 1,250,000 annually— 

That is, of the pressed and blown ware generally— 
the maximum being in 1911, $1,313,457. The production of general 
tableware, lighting ware, and lamp chimneys is sufficient to supply 
domestic consumption. 

As I stated a moment ago— 


The severest competition has been on thin blown ware such as stem 
ware, goblets, tumblers, etc. 


As to the exports, it says: 
The value of the e rts of tableware, cut glass, lighting ware, ete., 
in 1914, was $2,671,164— 


Nearly twice the importations. Further, as to the nature of 
these importations: : 


Very little pressed tableware has been imported; in fact, consider- 
able quantities were exported before the war began. Imported 
ware consists largely of door knobs. There have been considerable im- 

rtations of fine grades of blown ware and decorated blown ware. 

ost of this is stem ware. Many plain goblets come from France. 
Ornamental tumblers, etched, cut, or colored, and also highly decorated 
and colored articles, such as oil and vinegar cruets, sugar. and creams, 
salts and peppers, and cologne bottles, used to come from Austria. 
Some also came from Germany. 

For the fiscal year 1913, under the tariff act of 1909, the value of 
the imports of blown and pressed ware (including ware dutlable in 
paragraphs other than par, 84) was $3,006,621; and for the fiscal year 
1914. mainly under the tariff act of 1913. the value of the imports 
of the ware was $3,387,853, including the interim imports from July 
1 to October 1, 1913. of $670,839. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the imports of 1913, and 65 per cent of those 
of 1914. were blown ware or decorated blown and pressed ware, dutiable 
in 1918 at 60 per cent and in 1914 at 45 per cent ad valorem. In- 
candescent lamps with metal filament constituted the bulk of the re- 
mainder in both years. 


In regard to the prices, if there was a great deal of this ware 
coming in here, there could not have been any great increase, 
but 


the Increases In the average net selling prices f. o, b. factory of staple 
articles of pressed and blown ware from 1913 to 1917 were as follows: 
Blown tumblers, 132 per cent; pressed goblets, per cent; plain 


nappy, 70 per cent; packers’ jelly. 40 per cent; pitcher, common, one- 
hal Fallon. 37 per cent; nappy, 4inen, 60 née cone: tumblers, com- 
mon, one-half pint, 17 per cent. 


The Tariff Commission then gives the various rates which 
have existed from back in 1883, varying from 40 per cent up to 
60 per cent, and remarks: 2 

The fluctuations in rates of duty apparently did not affect imports, 
which have been uniform as a rule. 

We are also given a table showing the production of these 
different kinds of ware in the United States between the years 
1904 and 1914, together with the percentage of increases of 
production at that time under these different tariff laws, vary- 
ing, as I say, from 40 per cent up to 60 per cent. That table 
is as follows: 


Blown and pressed ware—Production in the United States. 
{From Federal census.] 


Glass production. 


$21, 956, 158 37.91 
1) 283, 974 21.03 
7, 346, 214 145. 44 
487, 017 19. 14 

7, 039, 738 X 
1, 765, 247 22.74 
1,501,415 450. 33 
JJC 878, 244 129. 65 
282, 606 81. 05 
091, 208 324.94 
„ 736 255.81 


I should like to call attention to a table which gives the 
names of the countries to which we are exporting these wares 


and the amount to the country. I find that we are exporting 
to Franee, Germany, Netherlands, Russia, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Central America, Mexico, Cuba, South Amer- 
ica, China, British India, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, British South Africa, and then small amounts to other 
countries, the table showing that our exports back in 1912 
were $3,329,290 to those various countries. Of course, the 
greatest amount went to Canada, but to the United Kingdom 
we sent a great deal, to Germany we sent this ware to the 
value of $149,489, and to France we sent these commodities. 
Up until the war we were increasing our exports to those 
countries. In 1916 the exports were nearly five and a half 
million dollars, and about the same amount in 1917 and 1918. 

Of the cut or engraved glassware we were exporting con- 
siderable amounts to Europe since the war. Most of it was 
during the war, in 1918, but we have given here the figures for 
the year 1919—after the war—when our exports of cut glass 
were $269,125. 

Of electric lamps, in 1918 we exported $622,980 worth, most 
of them to the Western Hemisphere but some of them to 
Europe, Asia, Oceania, and Africa, and in 1919 we exported to 
South America $1,715,180 worth of electric lamps. 

Then, under the head of “All other domestic exports,” an 
assortment of different wares, I see we sent to Europe in 1919 
wares to the value of $1,479,418; we sent to Canada $2,271,861 
worth; and to a number of different countries in South 
America, Asia, Australia, the Philippines, and to Africa. 

I do not care to discuss this matter at any great length, but 
I am going to move to keep those duties just where they are at 
the present time. The Tariff Commission has reported that the 
present conditions are healthy in the domestic production, and 
what more do we want than that? We have brought into one 
new paragraph a vast number of these different items, many of 
which are not imported here at all, all of them in common use 
in the country. - 

Do we want deliberately to build up monopolies here in these 
necessaries of life, to put a tax upon every table in the land 
for the benefit of a few manufacturers who want to profiteer? 
As I read this morning they are making profits higher than 
ever before known. In 1920 they paid income taxes on average 
earnings of 28 per cent. 

That would be the effect of making these rates what the 
committee proposes they should be made. I submit there can 
be no reasonable justification for it, and therefore, without 
attempting to put any of these items back to 80 per cent, 
where some of them are now, on line 24, page 40, I move to 
strike out 70“ and to insert in lieu thereof 45.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish it were possible for 
all Senators to read the report made by a committee of work- 
ingmen who were sent across the ocean to investigate the cost 
of making glassware in Europe, and who also determined the 
cost of making glassware in this country. The purpose was to 
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demonstrate what the American manufacturers could possibly 
pay their men and continue in business in the United States. 


There are a good many pages of the report, in which they give 


the cost of almost every article of glassware. It covers, I 
think, very close to 100 pages. It is a very full report. Of 
course, in a discussion of the matter here it would. be impos- 
sible even to give a summary of that report, but I want to call 
the attention of Senators to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion read by the Senator from New Mexieo. The body of that 
report was made in 1918, and then it was continued with sup- 
plemental data of imports, and so forth, to 1921, I think. 

We all understand the condition in 1918, before the war had 
really been closed. We understand what a poor index that 


necessarily is in the determination of what should be the tariff 


rates to-day. There were practically no importations at that 
time. War conditions were such, of course, that there could be 
no importations. But the testimony we have here, to which I 
have referred, was from a committee which investigated the 
subject a short time ago. Then we have the Reynolds report, 
which would indicate to some extent the difference in the 
selling price of the product abroad and at home, which will 
give us, of course, some. relation between the probable cost 
abroad and at home. 

I want to cali attention to a few of the common articles of 
importation. I will take, for instance, blown-glass tumblers. 
The Reynolds report shows that the unit is the dozen. The for- 
eign value in the United States was 69 cents a dozen. The 
landing cost was 8 cents. The present duty is 45 per cent. The 
American selling price of a like article is $1.48, as against 69 
cents, or 250 per cent above the foreign valuation. Thus we 
can get some idea of the amount of tariff which would be nec- 
essary to equalize the rates. 

I will take the next item, which is blown-glass pitchers. 
These come by the hundred unit. The foreign value of 100 
of them was $18.74. The American selling price of a com- 
parable article was $93.33. So we have here $18.74, the cost 
in the foreign market, as against $93.33, or almost five times 
as much, in the United States, or a difference of about 500 per 
cent: We are giving a duty of 70 per cent ad valorem. Those 
articles which cost $18.74 are sold in this country at $46.16, a 
very fine profit. I believe that the importers could afford to 
pay the duty and still have-a reasonable profit upon their im- 
porting price. 

I could go through all the rest of like articles and get about 
the same results. I think that in the matter of the ordinary 
glassware it costs about three to five times as much to produce 
it in this country as it does in the foreign countries. While, as 

has been suggested, I expect the prices in the foreign country 
to go up, and I expect the prices in this country to go down, the 
cost of production in the foreign country to increase and the cost 
of production in this country to decrease, yet after making all 
of these allowances up to date I think that 70 per cent will not 
be more than a proper protective basis. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, of course we have 
listened to the same statement before in connection with other 
matters. I think the first part of the Senator's statement 
referring to labor and cost and indicating a desire to protect 
labor is taking a very good name in vain. I do not believe 
that the good name of labor should be prostituted in this 

' fashion. 
It is apparent that all of these conditions have changed. The 
| data for the report to which the Senator refers were gathered 
in the year 1920, about a year and a half ago, beginning in 
October of that year and during the following three months, The 
prices to which he has referred are the Reynolds commission, 
secured as of last August, and they are based upon German ware 
in great measure. He has said nothing, however, about electric- 
light bulbs, not a word so far as I can recall, but that item is 
put in the bill dutiable at 70 per cent. I want to read a very 
short statement from a letter which was put in the Recorp.on 
May 25, coming from Mr. Untermyer, of New York, regarding 
electric-light bulbs. It is a letter addressed to the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierrs], dated May 24, 1922. 

I read: 

My Dear Senator: As counsel for the joint legislative committee 
on housing of the State of New York, I desire to have promptly placed 
before Congress, with a view of securing such action as Congress may 
deem appropriate, the following state of facts with respect to the 
General Electric Co. and my comments thereon: 

he company has a virtual monopoly in the manufacture and sale 


of electric-light bulbs in the United States. It manufactures. and sells 
upward of 97 per cent of all such bulbs. The manufacturers of the 


verge of extermination and are continuing 

subject to the will of the General Electric Co. 
roduct — manufactured and sold under licenses from 
ectric 


The distribution system employed in order to maintain this 1 
vides for two classes of selling agents known as class A,” located 


of production and overhead Ror} re requires the 
the consumer retail prices that add 
ther 70 per cent — 5 the selling price of the manufacturer, 


per 
from manufacture and sale of bulbs, so that 22 
per cent of its total business yielded 80 per cent of its total profits. 
This does not take into account the added burden of 7 r cent 
allowed to its distributing agents, which is at least twice what it should 
be, and is more than double the cost of distributing the various other 
lines in which it deals. These other products, which are Jarke com- 
petitive, re pg apie carried“ on the back of the — — 
profits allowed to the agents on bulbs. 
of the many evidences of the concealment of profits in the 
figures for the year 1920 are instructive: 


As one 
The total pia 25 er th ch $182 

e total plant account o e co ny on whi 271,111.59 had 
been ETE up to the end of that year stands on the books at 
$66,536,682.23, as of December 31, 1920, which is less thau the actual 


agents. 
ing would show 
a manufacturing profit of 100 78 cent or more on Since the 


Mr. President, that is the concern in whose interest the com- 
mittee proposes to legislate. The present tariff upon bulbs is 
30 per cent, if my memory serves me aright. It is now proposed 
to increase that to 70 per cent. In the face of the statement 
which I have just read, coming from the attorney of a com- 
mission which has been investigating housing and construction 
problems in New York, I wonder if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance feels like going further with the proposal to 
impose a duty of 70 per cent upon bulbs? 

Mr, DIAL. Mr, President, I have not had the pleasure of 
hearing the Senator from New Mexico during his entire speech, 
but I desire to say that a great quantity of this glass is made 
by machinery, and the employment of that method of produc- 
tion is increasing all the time. Hence the labor employed is 
not particularly expert labor. Machines made for this purpose 
are being improved and the hand labor in connection with the 
manufacture of this article has been reduced very greatly dur- 
ing the last few years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to have the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina make that contribution to the dis- 
cussion at this particular time. I have referred to the matter 
which he has suggested in connection with other paragraphs af 
the bill, but I am glad to have it referred to in this instance. 
It is a very important consideration. The truth is that no in- 
dustry in the country has made sueh improvements and ad- 
vuncements in production as has the glassware industry, if I 
have been able to comprehend my reading upon the subject. 
The one great problem in connection with the industry now in 
some lines is as to whether human labor, or so-called skilled 
labor, in the blowing of glass is to be entirely eliminated through 
machine production. ‘ 

Mr. DIAL. Even in the South human labor in eonnection 
with glass manufacture has been very much curtailed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In connection with another para- 
graph, T expect to call more particular attention to that matter, 
but in this kind of ware machinery is largely being used; and 
the use of it is increasing in the manufacture of various classes 
of glassware. The cost of labor does not cut nearly so much 
figure as Senators would want us to believe, for the labor cost in 
many of these articles is comparatively nominal. Of course, in 


the production of some articles skilled labor is almost all there 
is to it except the raw material; but I do not want Senators to 
| profane the name of labor as is being constantly done in the 
discussion of this bill. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just one word about this 
matter. ‘The letter which the Senator from New Mexico has 
just read from Mr. Untermyer is exceedingly valuable in con- 
nection with this discussion. That letter starts out with the 
statement that the General Electric Co. produces 97 per cent 
of these bulbs. The other 3 per cent are produced by some 
independent concerns, which have been practically driven out 
of business by the vexatious litigation against them by the 
General Electric Co. Mr. 8 says: 

The manufacturers of the remaining 3 per cent of bulbs are flnan- 
cially so weak and are being so — with lawsuits ar the General 
Electric Co. that they are on the verge of extermination. and are con- 
tinning their precarious existence subject to the will of the General 
Electric Co. 

So we have here the case of one great overshadowing trust, 
that manufactures practically all of this product. According 
to Mr. Untermyer the General Electric Co.’s total business in 
1920 was $268,000,000, and $60,000,000 of its total sales con- 
sisted of electric bulbs. It will be noted that upon 22 per cent 
of its total sales 80 per cent of its profits were made; that is to 
say, these bulbs constitute but 22 per cent of its total sales; its 
entire profits amounted to $25,000,000, and 80 per cent of that 
$25,000,000 was made from these bulbs; so that $20,000,000 rep- 
resents the profit of the General Electric’Co. upon its sales of 
$60,000,000 worth of bulbs. 

This trust, making these enormous profits, is so far pro- 
tected from foreign competition under the present law that dur- 
ing nine months of 1921 there was imported into the United 
States only $21,770 worth of these bulbs, and it is now pro- 
posed further to protect this admitted monopoly, which is mak- 
ing 80 per cent of its profits on the sale of 22 per cent of its 
products, that 22 per cent being bulbs, by giving it a protection 
amounting to 70 per cent; or, in other words, increasing its 
present protection of 30 per cent by 40 per cent more. I pre- 
sume that is not for the purpose of excluding the $21,770 worth 
ef foreign bulbs that are imported here, for the General Elec- 
tric Co. would care nothing about that, but it is for the purpose 
of putting the General Electric Co. in a position so that, if it 
Shall see fit to raise its present extortionate charges against 
the public, it may do so without running the risk of foreign 
competition. In other words, Mr. President, their profits are 
now up to the full level of the 30 per cent protection; they are 
enormous; but the General.Electric Co. in its greed wants to 
raise them higher. If they are raised higher, then competition 
from abroad will come in, and so it wants more protection, in 
order that it may raise its rates even still higher and be safe 
against foreign competition. 

A Senator on the other side says that this product can be 
made in Germany for $8—I suppose by that is meant $8 a unit 
and I presume it can be made here for less than 88 a unit. 
He says this product when it comes from abroad is sold in this 
market for 547. If it is sold in this market for $47, it is 
because the General Electric Co., a trust, able to fix its prices 
at what it pleases, has raised the price so high that the for- 
eigner can come here and get the benefit of the high prices 
which the General Electric Co. has established. "They were 
not charging the high prices in this market which ‘the Senator 
on the other side mentioned when they bought in the $22,000 
worth of bulbs, because of the high cost of production in 
Germany; they were charging it simply because they wanted 
the benefit of this market, and the prices of the bulbs were so 
high in this market that they could charge two or three times 
as much as it cost in Germany to produce them, and, in my 
opinion, two or three times as much probably as it cost in this 
eountry. 

We ought to have some evidence from the committee, under 
the circumstanees, as to what it costs to produce bulbs in this 
country; but we have none. If the Senator from North Dakota 
will now tell me what it costs to produce the bulbs in this 
country, I can reach some idea of the profit the General Elec- 
trie Co. is charging the people of the country for bulbs. All I 
know about.it now is that they made a profit of $20,000,000 on 
$60,000,000 of sales of bulbs in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, does the Senator desire me 
to answer now? 

Mr. SUMMONS. If the Senator has the information, I should 
be very glad to have it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will quote from an epitomized statement 
of the witness, Mr. William P. Clarke, representing the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union, who went to Europe for the 
purpose of investigating the subject. 

Mr. SYMMONS. I am not asking the Senator about the 
European cost; I am asking about the cost of producing bulbs 
by the General Electrie Co. in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. Clarke tells what the American cost 
is of producing bulbs, and that is all I can go by. I do not 


know whether) the bulbs referred to were produced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; but he gives the cost of the bulbs in the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The General Electric Co. produce all except 
3 per cent. 

Mr.:McCUMBER. Then, perhaps that is the cost to which 
he is referring, although I am not certain as to that. I will, 
however, give the figures to the Senator if he wishes them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall have to read his statement, which 
is an epitomized statement: 

In 1914, to the best of the witness's knowledge, the wages of German 

are workers a . 71 à week, bas ed upon the American 
standard. The wages glassworkers at that time were 
$16.23 a week— 

That was back in 1914— 

At the present time skilled men are paid $5.27 a week in Germany, 
as a maximum, in American money— 

Only about half of what was paid them in 1914. 

The cost of production in the United States as compared to the cost 
in Germany— 


I assume he means the labor cost 


is 8 to 1, The relative cost of. production is also much lower in Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, and ‘France. 

American glassworkers have never, in more than 40 honza, been paid 
in. exeess of $85.02 a week, . at the 
present time. The cost of skilled labor in the production of electric 

2 (glass only; without the filament) is not over 15 cents a hundred 

Germany, the domestic labor costs for the same article are 
21.84 a hundred or ten times as much. 
price of the American-made electric bulbs is 527 a thou- 
yee —— was informed by a dealer in German electric bulbs 
— they Were laid down in the United States at from 819 to 822 u 


ESE this is the point: 


The American cost 25 — + eye bulbs is —— a thousand for the skilled 


tahoe only, not taking i verhead, fuel, and otber ex- 
Nusecttle bal bullis sold for $18 or: 3184 Wende in 1911 im the 


Batten States. ae ana p eys sell for $1.35 og dozen 
in Chicago, III., and a German substitute, eee, is selling 
for 30 cents per “dozen, 
oe, per cent of orkers work on a piecework 


production, and 10 no instance do they work less than 
most instances 


basis, unlimited 
eight hours a day; in eight and a half hours. 


Remember that the American cost for these bulbs is $15.40 
a thousand for the skilled labor only, and in another section of 
the testimony it is claimed that the labor alone is more than 
50 per cent; but averaging it at 50 per cent the cost would be 
$30.80 in the United States, while the Germans are able to sell 
at from $19 to 822 a thousand as compared with our cost of 
more than $30 per thousand in the United States, without tak- 
ing into account the overhead expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator in 
his first statement to say that certain bulbs which could be pro- 
duced in Germany for S8 a thousand were sold in this market 
for $47. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I stated that this witness was 
informed by a dealer in German electric bulbs that they were 
laid down in the United States at from $19 to $22 a thousand, 
and the American cost for these bulbs in labor alone is $15.40. 
I understand that that cost is about 50 per cent of the cost, 
which would make, with the material added, about $30.80; and 
that does not take into consideration the overhead expenses, 
cost of selling, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know nothing about the 
labor cost of producing these products in Germany or in the 
United States; but I shall not accept, because I do not believe, 
the statement that the labor cost of this product can be eight 
times as much in the United States as it is in Germany. That 
seems to me wholly incredible, especially in view of the state- 
ment that I read into the record this morning from a gentle- 
man who has just been over in Germany investigating the in- 
dustries in that country, in which he said that the labor costs 
over there were at a very much higher level than they were 
before the war. Some products may have been produced in 
Germany immediately after the war closed at a very inadequate 
labor cost because of a general feeling among the German peo- 
ple at that time that it was their patriotic duty to aid the Em- 
pire—the Republic, as it is now—in its scheme of capturing 
world markets by working for very low wages, just as there 
was a sentiment among the manufacturers to contribute their 
mite to the same general scheme by accepting small profits; 
but I think all the testimony tends to show that to-day the 
workmen are insisting in Germany, as they are in all the coun- 
tries in the world, upon the international scale of wage, just 
as the German manufacturers are insisting upon full profits. 

It is incredible to me that in the country next to our own of 
the greatest industrial development, with the most thorough 
organization, both as to labor and as to manufacturers, it 
should cost only one-eighth as much for a man to make a given 
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product as it costs in this country. If you were to tell me a 
story of that sort with regard to the labor in Haiti or with 
regard to the labor in Africa as compared with that in 
_ America, I would believe it; but when you tell me that in Ger- 

many, a country distinguished throughout the world for its 
intelligence and its efficiency in production, a country which, 
by reason of its intelligence and its efficiency, was gradually 
acquiring the commercial ascendency of the world, with the 
same kind of machinery a German laborer can produce eight 
times as much as an American laborer can produce, I say it is 
incredible. : 

Mr. President, so far as the cost of this product in this coun- 
try is concerned, I do not know whether it is properly repre- 
sented or not, but I do know that a large part of this work is 
done to-day by machinery, and improved machinery, as the 
Senator from South Carolina has just stated; and wherever we 
are introducing these improved machines the labor cost consti- 
tutes a constantly diminishing factor in production. I read the 
other day of a machine which, operated by a single man, could 
make 150 pairs of shoes in one day. Undoubtedly this great 
American trust that dominates the industry absolutely is em- 
ploying the finest machinery in the world, the most up-to-date 
machinery in the world; and if this product can be made in 
Germany for $8 labor cost, or $18 total cost, I have but little 
doubt that it can be made in this country for practically the 
same cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If those figures are correct, that it costs eight 
times as much to manufacture these bulbs here in the United 
States as it does abroad, I am very much interested to know 
why they are not imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. I 
was just reaching it as the Senator made the point. 

Here we have this situation: We have a trust here in this 
country, and it is now claimed that that trust is not charging 
extortionate prices, that its cost of production is very high, 
that it is higher than the German cost of production by eight 
times so far as the labor element is concerned, and that the 
total cost of production of this article abroad is, I believe the 
witness said, $18 as against $30, more than a third less than 
it is in this country; and yet, Mr. President, in the face of that 
fact, with a tariff of only 30 per cent, we are advised that the 
entire German importation for the last year, 1921, was of the 
value of less than $25,000. What does any reasonable man 
suppose would happen if that were true? 

Mr. President, we talk about things here, it seems to me, in 
an illogical and unreasoning way. This great body is supposed 
to have some common sense, and we ought to look at these ques- 
tions from a common-sense standpoint. We ought not to be 
accepting any juggling of figures that may be brought to us 
here by people who are seeking to get more protection, people 
who are seeking to bring about a condition which will enable 
them to increase their already swollen profits. 

As a matter of common sense, Mr. President, if the figures 
of the Senator from North Dakota are correct, if Germany 
is alert, if Germany wants trade, and we have the most inviting 
market upon the face of the earth, we have a trust here that 
raises the price of this product well up toward the sky, and 
affords the finest opportunity of exploitation upon the face of 
the earth, provided Germany is able to meet American com- 
petition, and we are told that she can meet it because she can 
make her product at two-thirds of what it costs us to make 
it, and if these labor-cost figures are correct, she can make it 
for very much less than two-thirds of what it costs us to make 
it. If those figures are correct, she ought to be able to make 
this product for at least one-fourth of what it costs us to make 
it. Indeed, I might even reduce those figures, and say she ought 
to be able to make it at one-eighth of what it costs us to make 
it. If the labor cost is only one-eighth of the labor cost here, 
and the labor cost is 55 per cent of the total cost of this 
product, then tell me why Germany can not make it for one- 
fourth of what we are making it here? She can send her prod- 
uct over here, and she can get the benefit of these high trust 
prices, established by the General Electric Co. The cost, they 
say, is $30 a thousand. I Suppose they are selling the product 
for about $47 or $48 a thousand, judging from the profits they 
make. So the field is open to Germany at prices anywhere 
below $47 a thousand. 

It is said the manufacturers in Germany can produce these 
commodities at one-eighth the American labor cost. If we can 
make them for $30, and the labor cost in Germany is one- 
eighth ours, you can lop off $27.25 for difference in labor costs, 
and you can lop off more for the other differences which it is 
contended exist, and if these figures are correct this product 


can be made by Germans and sold in the American market for 
probably one-third the prices which are now charged by the 
General Electric Co. and the manufacturers of Germany make 
money. 

Then, in the name of high heaven, under those conditions, 
why does Germany permit the General Electrie Co. to command 
the whole market in the United States? Why does she not 
come in and take charge of it? Why does she content herself 
with sending only $22,000 worth of this ware here in nine 
months? What is to prevent her from doing it? Nothing but 
that 30 per cent tariff. It is likely that the 30 per cent tariff 
does keep her out right now. I think it is very likely that the 
German cost is very much nearer the American cost, and that the 
30 per cent keeps them out and protects the trust. 

The trust would probably be satisfied with these conditions, 
They already have a high enongh tariff to keep the German 
product out. They already have a tariff that has kept the 
Germans out. Every sensible man knows that that 30 per cent 
would not have kept the Germans out if they could make this 
ware at one-eighth the labor cost at which it is made in this 
country. 

Why does the General Electric Co. ask for a higher rate? 
They have a profit which gives them command of the whole 
market, Of the 60,000,000 bulbs consumed in this country the 
General Electrie supplied in nine months in 1921 all except 
$22,000 worth, or at the rate of about $25,000 worth in a year. 
They ought to be content with that. That is true not only of 
this year but it has been true of the years which have passed. 
Why, in that situation, does the General Electric Co. want more? 
There is but one reason in the world for it, and that applies not 
only to this case but to many cases where industries which 
now are not confronted with any foreign competition to speak 
of are still asking for much higher rates of duty. 

They are not satisfied with the profits they are now making. 
They want to increase. their profits. They want to advance their 
prices. The present law protects them only to the extent of 
their present profits. If they go above those profits, then the 
foreigner can get over the wall of protection and bring his 
products in here. They want the opportunity to increase their 
prices and their profits without the risk of foreign competition. 

The General Electric is already amply protected by this 30 
per cent rate. It is already secure with its 30 per cent duty 
against foreign competition, and if we give them 40 per cent 
more they can increase their prices 40 per cent over the present 
prices, if they want to, and still be as secure and protected 
against German competition as they are now. 

This bill reeks with that sort of thing. It is written not by a 
committee of the Congress of the United States; it is written 
by the industries which are here seeking higher and higher 
protection in order that they may exploit and rob the people to a 
greater extent than they are now robbing them. They have 
written these rates, and they are asking the American Senate 
to indorse them. 

For one, I say that rates like these are an insult to my intelli- 
gence and my common sense, and the bill is full of them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have just come into the Senate, 
and I ask the Senator whether the articles embraced in the 
paragraph under consideration are made largely by the electric 
company which is generally known as the Electric Trust? 

Mr. SIMMONS, The letter of Mr. Untermyer, who has just 
investigated this matter thoroughly, is to the effect that the 
General Electric Co., which is a trust, produces 97 per cent of 
the entire amount consumed in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some months ago I was in New 
York and I made some investigation in regard to this so-called 
trust. The proof before the Lockwood committee, as well as 
other extraneous facts which came to the attention of the pub- 
lic, quite clearly established that the company or organization 
referred to is a trust. 

Why the Department of Justice has not proceeded against 
it for the purpose of dissolving it, or why criminal proceed- 
ings have not been commenced for violations of the Sherman 
antitrust law, I am not able to understand. There is some 
criticism of the Department of Justice because of its failure 
to prosecute combinations and conspiracies which are violators 
of the Sherman Act, and I have hoped that it would vigorously 
attack some of these gigantic monopolies that are preying upon 
the people. 

The Carbide Trust is one. Under the last administration 
the Federal Trade Commission made an investigation of this 
last-named organization and, I feel sure, found that it came 
within the denouncements of the statute. Mr. Myron T. Her- 


rick, ambassador to France, is one of the leading officials of 
this trust. There is no indictment of the Carbide Trust; no 
steps taken to secure the dissolution of that illegal organiza- 
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tion; no indictment of the Electric Trust; and no proceedings, 
as I am advised, to secure the dissolution of that illegal organ- 
ization. 

We have made very liberal appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the purpose of enforcing the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the Clayton Act. So far as I can learn the 
prosecutions instituted have been few, and the actions to secure 
dissolution of trusts have been infrequent not only by this 
administration but also by former administrations, Many of 
the people seem to regard the Sherman Act as a joke; I am 
afraid that this mental attitude has been the product of either 
the incompetency or the indifference of some-of the prosecut- 
ing officers of the Government. However, during the last two 
years of the former administration there was a genuine effort 
to enforce the law, and the results of the investigations made 
would have become universally known if the same officials 
had been continued for a short time. There is a feeling that 
both parties have failed to attack illegal combinations: with 
that earnestness which should characterize the enforcement of 
the law. I have felt that the Sherman law has been often 
flouted by big business interests, and that the officials who 
should have proceeded against them were too indifferent to 
such violations. 

District attorneys, I am told, have been slow to proceed be- 
cause of the poliev of the Department of Justice, which seemed 
to proceed upon the theory that no suit could be brought under 
the Sherman or Clayton Acts without the authorities at Wash- 
ington directed, no matter how conclusive the evidence seemed 
to be against defendants, In other words, while local district 
attorneys have felt authorized to initiate prosecutions for the 

‘violation of the Federal statutes for homicide, for instance, 
counterfeiting, violation of the narcotic drugs act, and the vio- 
lation of a multitude of other penal statutes, when it came to 
enforcing the Sherman antitrust law they had to get the con- 
sent of Washington, 

Without specially. declaring the cause, it is apparent that 
there has grown up in the United States a multitude of oppres- 
sive industrial organizations. They are trusts or monopolies, 
and defy the laws of competition or, rather, they destroy them, 
They have existed for years under both administrations, and 
they are now prosperous and potential under the Republican 
administration. The result will be that if those laws are not 
enforced against such organizations the people will ultimately 
demand that corporations engaged in interstate commerce shall 
obtain a Federal license to do business or be subjected to some 
sort of Federal control, the effect of which will be to destroy 
initiative, retard the development of legitimate business, and 
arrest that proper industrial progress which should characterize 
this the greatest Nation in the world. 

I am not opposed to big business. Through the policies of 
integration, there are of necessity great organizations. Per- 
haps Mr: Roosevelt, as much as any statesman in modern 
times, appreciated that fact, but he, rather inclined to follow 
the school of philosophy expounded by some of the professors 
in the University of Wisconsin, felt constrained to advocate the 
control of these corporations by Federal regulation. I would 
regard that as mischievous, impolitic, and unwise for many 
reasons, and particularly for the good of the people; but Fed- 
eral control of these great industrial organizations is bound to 
come unless the law of competition is observed in the United 
States. 

Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I suppose this discussion is not very 
material to a tariff law, yet it is a very interesting one, and 
the subject appeals very strongly to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

I suppose the Senator from Utah will concede the general 
purpose of the antitrust law was to secure and maintain a help- 
ful competition among the industries. and productions of the 
country 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A competition which would result in fixing 
reasonable prices for the commodities which those industries 
produce. The Senator from Utah knows that the Standard Oil 
Co. was successfully prosecuted, and I am wondering why he 
is including in his criticism the Supreme Court of the United 
States as well as the Department of Justice. I pause for an- 
swer to that inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is embarrassing for a lawyer 
to speak in a disparaging or critical way of the courts, espe- 
cially the Supreme Court of the United States, a court which 
we all respect. Yet I may say, with all due deference to the 


court, that in my opinion a number of its decisions construing 
or applying the Sherman antitrust law have tended to weaken 
that law and deprive it of some of the potency which the legis- 
lators who framed the law believed that it possessed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Utah will remember 

that the Supreme Court held that the Standard Oil Co. was in 
violation of the antitrust law, and proceeded to render the de- 
cree or the judgment which it believed to be necessary in order 
to dissolve it and to bring in the competition which theretofore 
had been suppressed. 
I did not have in mind particularly, I may say 
to the Senator, when I made that reply, the Standard Oil case. 
I had in mind the steel case, for instance, and others, particu- 
larly where the so-called rule of reason was applied. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am not myself thinking of those cases in 
which the defendants have been held not guilty. I am thinking 
of the cases in which the defendants have been pronounced 
guilty. Has there been any more competition among the oil 
companies since the decree in that case was rendered than be- 
fore? 

Mr. KING. No; I think there has been and is, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me, a head to the Standard Oil Co. yet, though 
there appear to be a number of parts which seem to be entirely 
independent of each other. There seems to be some central, 
powerful, and integrating force which guides all the parts and 
directs their efforts to a common end. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will remember that the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. was dissolved by a decree finally affirmed and, 
indeed, rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Does the Senator think that there has been any more competi- 
tion among the manufacturers of tobacco in its various forms 
than before? 

Mr. KING. I am not able to answer the question because 
of the conflicting testimony which has been brought to my 
attention. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator remembers, because it hap- 
pened: in his own country, that a railroad combination, of 
which the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. was a part, was found 
to be in violation of the antitrust law and dissolved. Has there 
been any marked advantage to the people noticed by the 
Senator since that dissolution took place? 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that we can easily 
differentiate transportation companies interstate in character 
from the industrial corporation, because the former are ame- 
nable to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the question 
of rates and such regulations as the commission by law has 
promulgated or may hereafter promulgate, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nevertheless those companies were found 
to be guilty of a violation of the antitrust law, and probably 
very righteously so. I am asking these questions to put up to 
the Senator from Utah the consideration of some more effective 
way in which to deal with these things. It is of very little 
account, from my standpoint at any rate, to have the Attorney 
General proceed toward the dissolution of some trust or alleged 
trust, and after it is all over, after he has won a victory and 
has accomplished his purpose, to discover that we have just 
as little competition, or possibly less competition, than we 
had before. . 

Mr. KING. Let me see if I understand the Senator. His 
conclusion would seem to be that the Sherman antitrust law, 
even where it has been applied, has been wholly ineffectual to 
remove the wrongs of which complaint was made, and, ‘there- 
fore, I would assume from the Senator’s position, If I under- 
stand it correctly, that he thinks the Sherman antitrust law 
ought to be repealed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so, but I think the Senator 
from Utah could employ his great talents even to better ad- 
vantage in considering how it can be rendered more effective 
than in challenging the fidelity of the various Attorneys General 
in enforcing it. I am in entire sympathy with the object to be 
accomplished, but I think it is hardly fair to say in this public 
way that the Attorney General, either under the previous ad- 
ministration or under this administration, has failed to recog- 
nize and perform the duties which that law imposes upon him. 
I really think they have done the best they could and have 
proceeded in every case in which they have believed that any- 
thing could be accomplished for the benefit of the people by 
prosecution. I hope the Senator from Utah will find some 
measure of constructive legislation that will enable us to bring 
back and to maintain that competition upon which alone, as I 
believe, the safety of the American people depends. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement concern- 
ing the importance of maintaining competition I regard as pro- 
foundly wise and opportune. I think unless we do preserve the 
law. of:competition we will destroy our industrial system, and 
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when we destroy our industrial and economie system our politi- 
cal system will be destroyed or radically changed, because, 
whether we will or not, there is such intimate relation between 
the industrial and economic life of the people and their politi- 
eal system that when the foundation of the industrial system 
is broken down or greatly disturbed the political system will 


react to such changes. History proves this statement. It finds 
corroboration in the situation in Russia during the past five 


ears, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Iowa has referred to the 
Standard Oil decision. The Senator does not remember, I sup- 
pose, that two years ago the Senate passed a bill I introduced 
which would have corrected that matter. Under the dissolu- 
tion decree of the Standard Oil Co. they did not change the 
stockholders; they dissolved the one big company and formed 
several, about 20, and divided the territory. The same stock- 
holders own the same interest practically in all the companies, 
and of course those companies are run, as the Senator from 
Utah says, just as one company. About 70 per cent of all the 
stock in all the 16 or 20 different Standard Oil companies is 
owned by the same people; about 53 per cent of all the stock is 
owned by 16 persons. They are to-day, as investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission shows, operated as one company, 
and there is no competition. The Senate passed a bill which 
would have prevented that and prevented the stock from being 
sold or transferred to the same people who now own a majority 
of the stock. For instance, in the case of the death of a pres- 
ent stockholder or the sale of any of the stock owned by the 
stockholders they would not be allowed to sell that stock to one 
of the present stockholders of the company. 

As long as the same stockholders control a majority of the 
stock in all the companies, of course there will never be any 
competition. Since the Clayton antitrust law was enacted 
preventing price discrimination the Supreme Court dissolution 
decree was a good thing for the different Standard Oil com- 
panies. If there was only one company on the same commodity 
they could not discriminate in prices, except as to difference in 
the cost of selling or transportation; but as there are several 
companies, they can discriminate in price and not violate the 
Jaw, even though most of the stock of all the companies is 
owned by a few persons. That is a condition that has existed 
in a number of instances in the past. The Standard of Ohio 
has sold gasoline at one price in the State of Ohio, and the 
Standard of Indiana sold at another price in Indiana, just 
across an imaginary State line, and they were not violating the 
law because they were different corporations. If they were all 
one corporation they could not violate the law, and they would 
have to sell at one price and not discriminate. 

The dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. was the very thing 
they would have preferred. As I have stated, under the Clayton 
Act, preventing discrimination in price, the Standard Oil Co. 
can now discriminate in price in different territory without 
violating the law, because there are a number of the companies, 
and they have divided the territory, giving to each Standard Oil 
Co. a certain territory which does not conflict or interfere with 
any of the other several companies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to be misunderstood or leave 
any opportunity for misunderstanding. I think the Supreme 
Court of the United States did everything that it could do in 
the dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. I can not imagine any 
power that it had that it did not exercise in the rendition of its 
decree, There are opportunities for amending the law, possibly. 

I doubt, though, whether the position of the Senator from 
Georgia is correct in that if the Standard Oil Co. were a single 
organization instead of 22 or 23 or 30—I do not remember just 
how many there are—that condition would prevent the Standard 
Oil Co. from selling at one price in Indiana and another price in 
Illinois and at still another price in Ohio. I do not know of 
any law that prohibits any discrimination with regard to selling 
price in different localities. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think under section 2 of the Clayton Act 
that would be against the law. I would state that the Senate 
passed a bill which I introduced which I believe would correct 
these abuses, but the House declined to pass it. Bills of a 
similar nature are before the Senate now, but we have not had 
any action on them yet, and I am afraid we will not get any 
action on them at this session. 

Mr. KING. I repeat what I was stating when I yielded to 
the Senator from Georgia, that the views of the Senator from 
Towa I regard as eminently sound. There is such an intimate 
relation between the industrial life and the political life of 
the country that unless we have industrial prosperity and in- 
dustrial progress and development we will witness great 


mutations in our political life and conditions. The Senator is 
familiar with the French economists, who have pointed out 
that the struggles of the past to get civil liberty, political lib- 
erty, and religious liberty were followed by struggles for indus- 
trial freedom. ‘There must be industrial freedom as well as 
political freedom and ciyil liberty. Indeed, I might say these 
can not long exist—civil and political liberty—unless there be 
industrial liberty. 

As I said a moment ago, I have no objection to big business 
per se, but it must be honest business, it must be fair business, 
it must be competitive business. The Senator paid me the 
compliment to say that I might employ my talents to better 
advantage in suggesting in a constructive way some emenda- 
tions of the law instead of criticising some who are charged 
with the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. President, I do not want to do any person or party an 
injustice, but I have felt that there has not been as vigorous 
an enforcement of the Sherman law as was necessary or proper 
for the interests of the country. There has been uncertainty 
as to what it meant or what the courts would do and many 
obstacles have been interposed to prevent its execution. Offi- 
cials have at times been discouraged with the results which 
had followed their efforts. In my opinion, the criminal fea- 
tures of the law have not been invoked as often as they should 
have been. I believe the American people want that law en- 
forced. They want trusts dissolved; they are opposed to indus- 
trial organizations which prevent competition and devour the 
smaller business enterprises, They are not opposed to big busi- 
ness per se. It is only when corporations become criminal 
and destructive of competition that the people feel that cor- 
porations ought to be proceeded against and their power curbed 
or destroyed. 

Let me say to the Senator that I introduced a bill some time 
ago which is now pending before his committee; it may not be 
a constructive contribution to the law, yet I think that it would 
improve the Sherman antitrust law to some extent. I ask the 
attention of the Senator, when the committee meets, to the 
measure which I introduced some months ago. 

However, Mr. President, I rose merely to say that the evi- 
dence, I think, shows that the electric trust dominates the 
domestic field as to the products embraced within the para- 
graph under consideration; and we are now not only condoning 
its crimes, its exploitations, its profiteering, but we are licens- 
ing its predatory activities. I can not conceive of any justifi- 
cation for this paragraph and for the enormous duty which is 
placed upon the products therein referred to. 

In conclusion let me again say, Mr. President, that we must 
have either a free and fair competitive system in the United 
States, in which there is an open field for the humblest and 
the smallest capitalist, or it is going to be governmental regu- 
lation, and the big business interests must understand it. 

They have got to treat the public fairly; they have got to be 
satisfied with reasonable profits. If they reach out in a ruth- 
less way for the purpose of destroying competition and drawing 
into a few huge, colossal industrial organizations the business 
of the United States, then an irresistible demand will be made 
for Federal control of interstate commerce, the licensing of 
corporations, or the regulation of all corporations which are 
engaged in interstate commerce. That I should regard as a 
calamity. 

It is, Mr. President, because I believe in business organiza- 
tions, in the right of men to organize and to make fair profits, 
even large profits, that I am pleading for corporations and for 
the great industries to deal fairly with the people. I am a better 
friend of big business which is honest and legitimate than 
are some of the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber 
who are proposing to give big business a bigger club with 
which it may beat down the masses of the people. If Repub- 
lican Senators license corporations and domestic producers to 
exploit the people, they are enemies not only to the people but 
to business itself. We want a prosperous and a contented 
people. Contentment will bring prosperity. There will be con- 
tentment and peace and progress in our land when we practice 
justice and when all interests perceive their close relationship— 
indeed their interdependence. Let business men have a fair 
field—unhampered by foolish and obsolete laws and regula- 
tions; but do not enact laws to give them special privileges or 
license them to plunder the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, incandescent electric-light bulbs 
were provided for in paragraph 229 as the pending bill came 
from the other House. I wish to say to the Senate that the 
General Electric Co. had nothing whatever to do with the trans- 
ference of that item from paragraph 229 to paragraph 218, 
That transfer was based upon a statement made by Mr. William 
P. Clarke, national president of the American Flint Glass 
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Workers’ Union, of Toledo, Ohio, who had just returned from a 
visit to Germany, and who testified before the committee after 
the hearings had been closed. He was accompanied by Mr. 
P. W. McCreary, the superintendent of the Phoenix Glass Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Who had also accompanied Mr, Clarke to 
Germany. 

The statement was made there—I think it has already been 
referred to in the Senate to-day, and I do not wish to repeat 
it; it will be found on pages 5190 and 5191 of the hearings— 
that so far as the electric bulbs are concerned—and Mr. Clarke 
pointed to the bulbs in the chandelier in the committee room— 
it costs a little more than ten times as much to make those 
bulbs in this’ country as it costs to make them in Germany. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he thinks the witness was unbiased? Is it not to the 
interest of those he represented to keep up the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think the laboring man desires to 
keep the costs up, if possible, in order that he may continue to 
receive the wages he is receiving to-day. I will say to the 
Senator now that if Mr. Clarke’s testimony is correct, and the 
latest report I have from the Department of Commerce is also 
correct, the worker in Germany hardly receives any more for a 
month’s work than is paid in this country fofa day’s work on 
this class of commodity. 

Mr. DIAL, If that is true, I do not see how they can live 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am not discussing the question as to how 
they can live, but I have here a report which, when the proper 
time comes, I am going to put in the Recorp, showing exactly 
what the foreign labor receives, according to the findings of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. DIAL. Personally, I have not much faith in either one 
of the reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a perfect right to have no 
faith in them or to have all the faith possible, but that does 
not change the testimony given. The majority of the commit- 
tee decided to put bulbs under paragraph 218—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that labor in the United States costs 10 times as much 
as labor in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and more than that, if this report is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was at the end of 1921. I have a copy 
of the report to which I have referred. It is just out, and has 
not been printed as yet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Such a condition would enable the Ger- 
man manufacturers to drive our manufacturers out of our home 
market. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how soon they will do that; I 
can not say anything about what Germany is going to sell her 
products for; and that is not what I rose to discuss at this 
time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator states that the figures he 
has given are for last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are brought up to December, 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the foreign producers, then, 
must have taken possession of our market by this time? 

Mr. SMOOT.- No; they have not done so as yet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Can the Senator state what the imports 
are? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those figures have already been given, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The imports are merely nominal, are they 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They amounted to about $21,000 as against 
millions of dollars of production in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are nominal so far as electric light bulbs 
are concerned. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another question: 
Did the Senator believe the statement that labor was 10 times 
more expensive in the United States than in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I do not believe the statement that was 
made by Mr. Clarke; but I am at a loss to know what position 
I will take since I received the report to which I have referred 
from our own Department of Commerce. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator would not like to have us 
believe that labor is 10 times more expensive in this country 
than it is in Germany, would he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask the Senator to believe anything. 
I do not propose to say that the figures are absolutely correct 
because I have not made a personal investigation, but I do not 
propose to quote anything here unless I have the evidence for it, 
and then I shall give the source of the information, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the statement that the Senator has just 
made the probable basis for the action of the House in fixing 
the duty upon. electric light bulbs at 35 per cent? 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that Mr. Clarke's 
testimony was not given before the House, nor was it given in 
the regular hearings of the Senate Finance Committee, but it 
is in the appendix to the hearings. He appeared before the com- 
mittee after the regular hearings had closed upon this schedule— 
in fact, when we had almost concluded the hearings on the whole 
bill—and his testimony appears in connection with the admin- 
istrative features of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we frame a tariff bill upon any basis of 
that kind the rate proposed is a perfectly inadequate rate, and 
we shall have to put a duty of 1,000 per cent upon electric- 
light bulbs, even if we were to introduce the competitive basis. 
Does the Senator from Utah think we ought to do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and the Senator from Utah did not even 
vote to transfer this item to this paragraph. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I suggest that if the particular testi- 
mony referred to is in the appendix, that appendix ought to be 
treated like the vermiform appendix of a human being, and be 
taken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am simply calling attention to 
what was the moving force—if I may so call it—which induced 
the committee to strike out paragraph 229 and transfer electric- 
light bulbs to paragraph 218, 

What I rose to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that the witness, according to the testimony I 
read, said the cost was as 1 to 8. The Senator says as 1 to 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. The Senator has said 
that the American laborer gets about as much for a day's work 
as the German does for a month’s work. I have a statement 
that came from Germany only yesterday, giving the wages in 
this industry and other mechanical industries, in which it is 
shown that the German wage is $8 a month, while we are pay- 
ing from $45 to $50 a week. So the figures are not very far 
off. The standard German wage was 12 marks per hour, and 
Senators can figure out the number of marks it takes to make 
a dollar and see that the statement made by the witness is 
not so far out of the way as to the actual facts. I will say 
further the testimony of the witness is not subject to the criti- 
cism that is aimed against it, and it is not unbelievable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say frankly that the testimony before 
the committee is that we are paying laborers for this identical 
work from $8 to $9 a day. Mr. Clarke said the American wage 
was not eight times greater than the German wage, but ten 
times greater, as I stated. I quote from the testimony of Mr, 
Clarke as follows: 

Senator Jonus. Is that agency under the direction to any extent of 
the Reparations Commission appointed under the Versailles treaty? 

Mr. CLARKE. Not to my knowledge; no. 

I was going to say there is an electric bulb in that bracket [indicat- 
ing chandelier in the committee room]. The cost of the skilled glass- 
worker producing that in Germany to-day is not in excess of 15 cents 
a hundred—that is, for producing the glass bulb, not the lamp—while 
to-day in America the price of producing that bulb amounts to 81.54. 

Senator Jones. Ten times as much? 

Mr. CLARKE, Ten times as much, 

Mr, NORRIS, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that this discussion ought to 
take place in secret executive session. It is quite evident that 
the Germans have not found out about America using elec- 
tricity. They would be importing these bulbs which they are 
making at this low price, and we would have the General Elec- 
tric Co. driven out of business, which would be a calamity 
that none of us would stand for a moment. If we carry on 
this discussion much longer, even though it is only printed in 
the graveyard known as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, some enter- 
prising sympathizer with Germany will find it out, some pro- 
German left over from the war may get hold of it, and he will 
publish it in Germany, and the result will be that we will be 
covered up with electric-light bulbs here and will not be able 
to get out before the election next November. This debate, 
Mr. President, will have a tendency to let it leak out and get 
to the German. He does not know about it now. He does not 
know that our electric-light bulbs are costing ten times as much 
as the German bulbs cost; and if he finds it out, notwithstand- 
ing we have a duty of 70 per cent in this bill, it will not make 
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any difference. We might just as well have it 100 per cent, 
but it would not do any more good. We are gone; there is no 
show for us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the 
question of bulbs at all. I rose to discuss the other items in 
this paragraph, although I will say to the Senator that there 
is a reason why they have not shipped them into this country 
if our information from the Tariff Commission is correct, and, 
in passing, I may state just what that is. 

The world, as far as glassware is concerned, has been rather 
bare of products outside of the United States. I think Germany 
has found a market even better than or as good as the market 
of the United States, and has sold those bulbs. That is what 
is reported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no better market than this, judg- 
ing from the prices that are paid in this market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to eall particular atten- 
tion to the other items in this schedule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to get through. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that the Senator 
does, but just a word. I want to suggest a possible explanation 
of this difficulty. In the summary of the Tariff Commission’s 
report under paragraph 229, in speaking of the production of 
incan t lamps and bulbs, I find this statement: 

In 1916 the bulbs were made by five plants, with an estimated 
duction of 20,000,000 per month. The Pegs bs are blown into Eon 
molds coated with carbonaceous paste. — polish is 1 by 
rotating the blank in the mold during the blowing. M: cal pro- 
cesses simulating the hand methed of blowing have been devised. 

I wonder if that is not the rensom why we are not swamped 
in this country with bulbs—that they are made by machinery, 
and that this hand labor that we have all been talking about 
here cuts very little figure in the transaction? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that I think he 
is wrong in that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There are mechanical devices 
for blowing different kinds of glassware. They have the glass- 
ware put into tubes, and have the molds for them, and they 
have a little air machine that blows into the tubes and makes 
the glass take the shape of the molds; and I think this question 
of German Jabor does not cut any figure here, because, if these 
witnesses were at all correct, as the Senator from Nebraska 
says, we would be swamped with bulbs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think Mr. Clarke, the head of the union, 
knows what he is talking about. Whether he does or whether 
he does not, that is what he testified before the committee as 
to the bulbs; and, of course, the cost of the glass bulb itself 
is only about half of the cost of the finished bulb. That is 
only the cost as far as the glass is concerned. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 26 manufacturers of illuminating glass were represented 
in the tariff hearings before the Finance Committee, and they 
reported that they had operated their plants at less than 30 
per cent of capacity since January 1, 1921, and that since July 1, 
1921, more than 90 per cent of their workers had been idle. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was not on account of the importa- 
tions. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me inquire of 
the Senator from Utah if they attributed that to the lower cost 
of labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only partly. The greater part of it was be- 
cause of the lesser demand for the article; but if the Senator 
will take the importations he will find that the importations 
have been increasing right along under this paragraph. I am 
not speaking of the bulbs; I am speaking now of the rest of the 
items that fall under the 70 per cent ad valorem duty that we 
are discussing at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me say, if the 
Senator will permit me, with reference to the importance of this 
matter of low wages in Germany, that there is a brief note 
here in the Commerce Reports, being a weekly survey of 
foreign trade published by the Department of Commerce, in 
its issue of April 17, which, with the permission of the Senator, 
I should like to read, as follows: 

AMERICAN FIRMS WIN BRIDGE CONTRACTS IN ARGENTINA. 

During the past few months American fabricators have been sue- 
cessful in securing some attractive bridge construction Sot roni we from 
the Argentine State Railways, in keen competition with German and 
Belgian concerns. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not bridge material, this is not steel 
that we are talking about. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but the same labor problem is 
involved, 


Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference between making 
steel, as far as labor is concerned, and making the items that 
fall under this paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will permit me, I 
continue: 


It appears Lage 7 local officials are oor 3 with the work- 


m p t by European shops, ference was n to 
American x of prices which are 5 eonsidering that 
it is the practice of nearly all 3 companies to provi for 


t in United States gold. 


erican brid, hop prnctios has been developed to a far higher 
a e than in — 8 1 of like materials, 
an has been n the  higber grade labor used in 


the United States. Nul Mult le erm bys machines and gaene tabl such 
as are common A the United ted States are ttmost 


unknown in ab where p: Rally, all work is drilled at a much 
higher cost of production, Ea ite of the lower wages paid to labor, 

erican exporters, realizing that there fs attractive business to be 
had in Argentina, are pursuing this market with a willingness to con- 
8 requirements, which, they state, are by no means un- 
reasonable, 


So, Mr. President, when we establish the fact that the rate 
of wages in a particular industry is lower in Germany than 
it is in this country, we have not advanced anywhere of con- 
sequence toward_ determining which country can produce at 
the less cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the labor required in “producing 
structural steel is infinitesimal compared with the labor that is 
required in making illuminating articles. There is no com- 
parison at all. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to say that much at this 
time. I do not know that it is necessary to say anything 
further, because we have thrashed this matter over and over 
again here, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair), The Senator from New Mexico suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ball Hale McCumber Shortridge 
Borah Harris McKinley Simmons 
Brandegee n McLean Smith 
Bursum Hitchcock McNary Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. e Sterling 
Comm K Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Norris ‘Townsend 
Dial Keyes ddie Wadsworth 
Edge ing Page Walsh, 
Ernst Lad Poindexter W 

France La Follette wson Watson, Ind 
Frelinghuysen Robinson Hams 
Gooding Lodge Sheppard Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Let the amendment to the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, line 24, the 
Senator from New Mexico moves to strike out 70“ in the 
committee amendment and to insert in lieu thereof 45,“ so as 
to read: 

Illuminating articles of every descripti including chimneys, 
shades, and prisms, incandescent electric light bulbs, with or without 
filaments, for use in connection with artificial uminetion, all 1 5 the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or im chief value of 
glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will, modify 
my amendment to the amendment. At the present time some 
of the articles, for instance, electric-light bulbs, are dutiable 
at 30 per cent under existing law, while other articles, such as 
lamp chimneys, globes, and that sort of thing, are dutiable at 
45 per cent. If we are going to keep all those different items 
together in this paragraph, I am inclined to believe that my 
amendment should be 40 per cent rather than 45 per cent; at any 
rate, I will first make the amendment for the bracket. at 40 
per cent instead of 70. Therefore I ask leave to change my 
amendment so that it will read 40 per cent instead of 45. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to do 


that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And upon that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 


Making the same 


“ nay. ” 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] and vote yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. JONES of 
Washington was called). Making the same announcement as 
to my pair as on a previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MoCormick] to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and 
vote “nay.” 8 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLaR] to 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and vote 
‘ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made earlier in the day as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pox- 
ERENE]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore I am 
obliged to withhold my vote. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the senior Senator from California 
IMr. JoHNson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. 1 transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. PHrrps] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CuULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—years 27, nays 29, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


Mak- 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Hitchcock Lenroot Simmons 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. McNary Smith 
. Kellogg Norbec Sterling 
zummins Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Dial Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Harris Robinson Williams 
Harrison i Follette Sheppard 
NAYS—29, 
Ball France New Spencer 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Newberry utherland 
B Gooding Nicholson Wadsworth 
Calder Hale Oddie arren 
Cur Longe Fage Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCumber Poindexter 
ge McKinley Shortridge 
Ernst cLean Smoot 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Asburst Gerry Myers Shields 
Broussard Glass Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Overman * Stanley 
Colt Heflin Owen Swanson 
Crow Johnson Pepper Trammell 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Phipps Underwood 
Dillingham Keyes Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins McCormick Pomerene Watson, Ga 
Fernald McKellar ansdell Weller 
Fletcher Moses Wilis 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move, at the same place in the 
committee amendment, to strike out “70” and insert in liew 
thereof 45.“ That is the highest duty at present on any of 
the items in that bracket. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
proposes an amendment to the committee amendment, which 
the Secretary will state. 

The READING CLERK. On page 40, line 24, strike out “70” 
and insert in lieu thereof “45.” 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
discuss this item further, but I will say just a word of explana- 


tion to some Senators who were not here when this matter ; 
was being discussed, 

The committee has stricken out paragraph 229, which dealt 
with incandescent electric-light bulbs and lamps, with or with- 
out filaments, and there the House put a duty of 35 per cent. 
The whole of paragraph 229 has been stricken out, and electric- 
light bulbs have been put in here. 

It has developed in the course of the discussion, I believe, 
that at least 95 per cent of these bulbs are made by one con- 
cern which is harassing the two or three other concerns now 
making a few of the bulbs. It does not clearly appear as to 
how those bulbs are made, but my judgment is, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that they must be made by machinery, 
They have been put in this bracket with lamp chimneys, lan- 
tern globes, and things of that sort, which are manufactured, 
I think, largely by human labor, by mouth blowing. In my 
judgment they should not have been put in here at all. 

There are no importations of any consequence. The whole 
industry was gone into carefully in a letter written by Mr. 
Untermyer addressed to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forrerre], and which was put in the Recorp on May 
25. According to all of the testimony it is not only a monopoly 
but an oppressive monopoly, one which has forced out of busi- 
ness a number of concerns, either by buying them out or making 
some other arrangement. The statement is made that it is 
harassing the few remaining concerns producing the 3 per cent. 

There are no importations of any consequence. The pro- 
duction is over 20,000,000 a month, and less than $21,000 worth 
of those bulbs are being imported into the United States. We 
do not know just what kind of bulbs they are, but in all prob- 
ability they are some novelty in the line, because it is im- 
possible to think of competition in the ordinary white glass 
bulb. They must be novelties in design, decorated, or some- 
thing of that sort, or peculiarly ground bulbs, but clearly there 
is no competition now. 

The Tariff Commission reports that the industry is in a 
flourishing condition under existing circumstances and that its 
condition is healthy. I do not believe that any excuse has been 
offered for the increase in duty. No explanation has been 
given why the separate paragraph in which it was previously 
found has been stricken out and the article put in here with 
some special articles produced by human labor. Some one must 
have exercised Machiavellian skill in framing this paragraph. 
It is a new paragraph entirely. It is a rewriting of the para- 
graph as it came over from the House. They have taken out 
paragraph 229 altogether and combined it with this paragraph. 
Of course, I do not know, because I was not present at the writ- 
ing of the paragraph, but it looks to me very much as if there 
had been a very deft hand at work in the framing of the new 

agraph. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not apply that to any 
member of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the reason why 
it was rewritten was for administrative purposes. It was re- 
written by the department. The department, however, did not 
put in bulbs, but the balance of the paragraph was rewritten 
by the department. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have reference to the transfer 
of bulbs from paragraph 229 to this paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah why the 
bulbs were transferred in that way? 

Mr. SMOOT.- The rates were changed and the bulbs were 
transferred here because they come under this paragraph, any- 
how, ordinarily. They are glassware. That is not the reason 
why they were transferred from paragraph 229 to this para- 
grapli. I have already stated that that was done on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Clarke, the representative of the labor union. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if the manufacturers asked for this protection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know. The Senator 
from Utah just stated that it was done upon the testimony of 
the representative of one of the organized unions, I remember 
that Mr. Clarke appeared before the committee, representing 
union labor in these industries. I recall that he did particu- 
larly refer to glass bulbs, but there was no discussion at the 
time as to whether the bulbs were produced by machinery or 
not. We are in the dark, or at any rate I am. I simply make 
the suggestion about their being produced by 5 upon 
this statement in the summary of the Tariff Commission 

Te — a * blown into iron molds coated with . paste. 
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Mr. DIAL. I was trying to ascertain whether or not the 
manufacturers are satisfied with the present tariff or whether 
the manufacturers themselves have asked for the increase. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So far as I know, none of the 
manufacturers appeared and asked for this increase in duty, 

Mr. DIAL. Then, we are giving more than they want? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Whether Mr. Clarke represented 
some of the independent concerns producing the 3 per cent of 
these bulbs, and they were producing them by mouth blowing, 
I do not know. There was not anything stated upon that sub- 
ject. I remember very well when Mr. Clarke appeared before 
the committee. I remember very well his statement about the 
difference in the cost of labor in this country and in Germany. 
So fur as equalizing any cost of labor at the figures which Mr. 
Clarke presented to us, of course, it could not be done at all. 
We either had to ignore that cost or assume that labor of that 
value was not being used in the production of bulbs. I do not 
see how we can justify increasing the present rate. 

Bear in mind that the present rate upon these bulbs is 80 
per cent. The amendment proposed by the committee would 
increase that to 70 per cent. That is considerably more than 
100 per cent increase. The importations at the present time 
are merely nominal. I am quite sure that they consist solely 
of novelties of one kind or another. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
"Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the Senate Committee on Finance were 
guided by that fairy tale about labor on these articles being 
ten times as high in the United States as in Germany, it is no 
wonder they have increased the rate to this extent. If that is 
the sort of testimony the Senate Finance Committee has been 
listening to, it is no wonder they have brought in these pre- 
posterous schedules. Between making a schedule based on such 
fairy tales as that and making a schedule based on prophesies 
of what may happen two or three years from now, it is no 
wonder we are confronted with these prodigious increases in 
the rates. There is really nothing to be surprised at. The only 
surprise is that instead of making this rate 70 per cent, they 
did not make it 600 or 700 per cent or even a thousand per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The witness, Mr. Clarke, stated 
that the price of labor in this country was ten times that in 
the foreign countries, and for the whole glass industry he said 
he could safely say it was eight times as much. Discussing in 
committee particularly the cost of labor in the production of 
these bulbs, he declined to state that the labor in this country 
was ten times as high as that in Germany for the whole glass 
industry, but he said he could safely make it 8 to 1 for the 
whole glass industry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is almost impossible to make a reliable 
comparison between the cost of labor in Germany and the cost 
of labor in the United States entering into this product. Every- 
one knows the German mark is greatly depreciated and has 
been for a long period. The German mark, for instance, during 
September of last year was worth about 1 cent. Since that 
time it has gone much lower. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, For nearly six months it has been 
about 3 marks for 1 cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. The statement by Mr. Clarke does not 
take into account fully the difference in the value of German 
money and American money, nor does it take into account, what 
is more important in this connection, the difference in the cost of 
living. 

I make the statement, based upon information obtained per- 
sonally during last summer, information that I believe to be re- 
liable, and I think perhaps the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa} will confirm the statement, that German labor now is 
paid relatively more than it was prior to the war. The depre- 
ciation of the German mark has undoubtedly resulted in a de- 
cline in values of everything that Germany produces, when 
stated in German money. That is true of labor. But the Ger- 
man laborer is receiving better compensation now, compared 
with other classes of citizens, and was during last summer, than 
he received prior to the war. Persons who are employed on sal- 
aries, like clerks and, for instance, many government employees, 
are suffering by reason of the depreciation of the mark more 
than the German laborer is suffering. 

A year ago the cost of living in Germany was approximately 
one-fifth what it cost to live in the United States. I state that 
from personal experience. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President—— 


Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will let me pursue this ques- 
tion a little further, I will then yield to him, 

For instance, the price of a first-class room, a large room with 
bath, in the Adlon Hotel in Berlin during September and Octo- 
ber of last year was 145 marks, or $1.45 in American money. 
That hotel is comparable to the Willard Hotel in the city of 
Washington and other hotels of the same class. 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator from Arkansas is referring to the 
price per day of the room? ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am referring to the price per day. The 
charge for a similar room in the Atlantic Hotel, in the city of 
Hamburg—and the Atlantic Hotel is the principal hotel there— 
a large room without a bath was 90 marks, which was the 
equivalent of 90 cents a day. The same room in a first-class 
Washington hotel would cost between $5 and $7.50 per day. A 
room in a Washington hotel of the same class as the room I 
have referred to in the Adlon Hotel, which cost last summer 
145 marks, the equivalent of $1.45 then, would cost from $8 to 
$12.50 per day in the United States. Not only is the relative 
cost of living in Germany and the United States as I have 
stated it true of hotel rooms and similar accommodations, but 
it is also true of meals served a la carte; and it is likewise 
true of nearly all other commodities of common use and con- 
sumption. 

So, after all, even though the value of the German day wage 
is much less than the value of the American day wage, stated 
in American money, its purchasing power in Germany is not 
much less than the purchasing value of the day wage of 
the American laborer. Therein lies the fallacy in the conclu- 
sions drawn from the testimony of Mr. Clarke. If German 
laborers. received approximately what American laborers re- 
ceive when stated in American money, and then purchased the 
commodities that they consume in their daily life at one-fifth 
or one-sixth of what American laborers pay, it can readily be 
seen what an advantage the German laborer would have over 
the American laborer. German labor has never been paid as 
much as American labor. It is a mental impossibility, there- 
fore, to state with any degree of accuracy what the equivalent 
of the German wage is in American wages. Now I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. The discussion has been very interesting. The 
Senator from Arkansas has answered a part of the question 
which I intended to ask, to wit, The mark must buy a good deal 
or else the Germans must not eat much? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I saw men working in 
large department stores in the city of Berlin who are receiving 
approximately the same number of marks which they were 
paid when the mark was at its normal value. I recollect a 
visit with some other Senators to a famous cutlery store in the 
city of Berlin, one of the largest in the world, I saw there 
men of apparently superior intelligence who stated that they 
were eating but two meals a day and were not adequately sup- 
plied with food for those two meals. There was quite general 
complaint that the laborer had the best of it, in that he had 
been able to force an increase in his wages, whereas salaried 
persons and persons who were working for stated sums, who 
did not belong to the labor organizations in Germany, were 
working approximately for the same number of marks that 
they received before the war. German labor is decreasing in 
efficiency because of the decline in standards of living. 

I make that statement to reinforce the first proposition I 
asserted when I arose, that it is difficult if not impossible ac- 
curately to compare the value of the German wage with the 
American wage, and accurately to state the relative purchasing 
power of the two; but if the Finance Committee proposes to 
place a tariff on electric light bulbs on the basis of a wage 
scale that will enable the German laborer to receive in Ameri- 
can money approximately the equivalent of what the American 
laborer receives, it would be true that they would have to im- 
pose a tariff of several hundred per cent. I think that is all I 
desire to say on that subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HrrcHcockK] a short time ago ridiculed the idea that the 
wages in the United States were ten times as high as wages in 
Germany. I am very glad to have the Senator from Arkansas 
reinforce the statements of witnesses and members of the com- 
mittee that that is about the ratio. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
from North Dakota to understand me to say that the German 
laborer is paid only one-tenth of the amount that the American 
laborer is paid, or approximately that. What I actually said, 
or what I intended to say, was that unquestionably the Ameri- 
ean laborer is paid much more than the German laborer—sev- 
eral times more—but it is a mental impossibility for me to 
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work out the difference between the purchasing power of the. 
German wage and the purchasing power of the American wage. 
In my judgment, however, when those two ‘elements are taken 
into consideration the respective wages are not so different as 
would at first appear, 

Mr, McCUMBER, Admitting that, Mr. President, we are not 
concerned as much as to what the German with his wage can 
purchase in Germany; what we are interested in is the wage 
the German receives in making the goods that are imported into 
the United States and what the American laborer is paid for 
producing the same kind of:goods. That is the real crux of the 
‘situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will my friend yield for a question? 

Mr. McCOUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from North Dakota ‘think 
that the American laborer producing this product is under- | 
paid now? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Oh, no; I think he is highly paid. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator expect if the proposed 
tariff rate of 70 per cent is provided that his wages will be 
increased? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. In the United States? | 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not; on the contrary I think all wages 
in the United States ultimately will go down. I have stated 
that several times. Furthermore, I think that German wages 
will go up. I can not believe, no matter how hard the German 
Government may try to retrench along other lines, that they | 

n let their laborers live 8 or one-fifth or ‘one-third 

what they had before the war. I ‘believe that any such 
‘effort will fail in the end and that wages for German labor are 
bound to increase. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no such thing is happening 
in Germany now. I tried to make that clear. Perhaps I am 
unfortunate in expressing myself or incapable of making may | 
meaning clear 

Mr. McCUMBER, Wages are going up in Germany, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that; but the fact is, when) 
the price that the laborer is now paying for the things which 
he consumes is compared with the value of the wage which he 
ds receiving, he is better off than a large number of other) 
classes of German citizens, and he is receiving in many m- 
stances more than he received before the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am willing to concede that the wages 
of labor have increased in Germany away out of proportion 
to wages of the average salaried individual. That is also true 
in the United States, In 1920 many a college professor could 
well have resigned and become a janitor, for theh he would 
have received better pay. What I say in this respect applies 
to many salaried individuals in the United States. But, Mr. 
President, that does not meet the question. The Senator says 
that the salaried man in Germany is not receiving any more 
in the depreciated mark than he received before the war, and, 
admitting that the mark is now worth 1 cent instead of 24 
eents, he is only receiving, measured by the gold standard, 
one twenty-fourth as much money as he received in 1914. But 
remember that the goods that are produced, not by salaried 
men but by the German laborer, must come in competition 
with goods produced here; and the point that I rose to sug- 
gest was that the Senator from Arkansas has reinforced the 
Statement which had been made here that the German wage is 
immeasurably below that of the American wage. 

Now, let me call the Senator’s attention to another fact: In 
1921 the Tariff Commission sent one of ‘their very best experts 
over to Europe for the purpose of making a comparison of the 
labor wage of the German with the labor wage of the American. 
‘He reported ‘that in the skilled-labor class, measured by Ameri- 
can dollars, the average wage of the German was from 8 to 9 
cents per hour. The average American wage was about from 
$8 to $10 per day. There is quite a difference between the two. 
In other words, the German wage was from 80 to 90 cents a day 
and the American wage of the same skilled labor was from $8 to 
$9 a day. So the American wage was exactly ten times the 
German wage. There is no use of Senators sneering at facts. 
That is the report of the Tariff Commission based on the con- 
clusions of an expert who was sent over there in 1921 to investi- 
gate conditions. While I think the American wage has gone 
down 15 to 20 per cent since then, and I think within the last 
two or three months the German wage has gone up, I should 
say to-day that the American wage is at least six times the 
amount of the German wage. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now will the Senator vield? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has said that he expects the 
German wage to continue to go up. 


Mr. McOCUMBER. Certainly higher than it is now. 

e ae And he expects the American wage to go 
wo 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; somewhat. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under existing conditions, with a tariff of 
45 per cent, the importations are small. We have no overflow 
supply being imported. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is no overflow supply to be im- 
ported as it is now, either. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the necessity for increasing the 
tariff if under present conditions importations are small and 
the admitted disparity between German wages and American 


|| Wages is constantly diminishing—that is, the German wage is 


5 going up and the American wage constantly going 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, suppose that every bushel 
of wheat in Canada had been sold, and we were to put a tariff 
upon wheat. It would not answer to say, “ Why, they are not 
importing any.” They can not import any until the next crop , 
is raised. If the Germans have sold their entire surplus— 
and the records show that not 4 per cent of their product came 
to the United States—they will have to take some time to accu- 
mulate a surplus in order to bring it here, will they not? I. 
assume that they can increase their product to almost any ex- 
tent they desire as soon as they get really established. - 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Germans have sold their product 
elsewhere than in the United States, it was probably because ; 
they found a more profitable sale elsewhere than in the United 
States under existing tariffs. Is not that true? The Germans 
have been doing business in the United States since the war, 
and the presumption is that if we afforded the most profitable 
market, they would have sold to us rather than to some one 
else. Now, in that connection, does the Senator say that the 
failure of Germany to export to the United States electric 
bulbs is due to the fact that her entire output, or practically 
her entire output, has been consumed ‘elsewhere? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. There has been an exceedingly big 
demand in the last year or two for ‘electric-light bulbs on 
everything in that line throughout the other countries. That is 
the report of the Tariff Commission; and, remember, with all 
of Germany's output—and it was heavy—we took only about 4 
per cent, which is a very small part. But when once you admit, 
as you must admit, that the wages here are from five to six, 
times as great as those in Germany, and that the wage element 
is about 50 per cent of the cost of the product, and then you, 
remember that before the war our wages were only about twice 
as much instead of being five or six times as much, it must, 
necessarily follow that if we allow the old rate of tariff to: 
prevail the time is not far distant when they can drlve our 
product out of the market. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when you remember, as I: 
have repeatedly tried to say in another form, that in Germany 
the German laborers are paid in marks, and that German marks; 
have a purchasing power there out of proportion to and in ex 
cess of their value in American money, you will see that with 
German wages constantly going up and American wages con-' 
stantly going down, and with importations now very ‘small, ; 
there can be but little necessity for an increase in the tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course the Senator understands that we 
have not attempted to make a tariff that will measure the dif- 
ference between what might be fairly said to be the present cost, 
of production in Germany and that in the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr, McCUMBER. We have made the tariff only a small per- 
centage of the real difference to-day; but I believe 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, . 
therein, I think, lies an inconsistency im the position which the 
committee occupies. It is claimed that in order to protect the 
American industry against the cheap labor ‘of Germany it is 
necessary to levy a tariff of 1,000 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but no one claims it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, if that be true, or approximately 
that, I want to ask the Senator how he expects to protect Amer- 
ican industry by simply levying a tariff of 70 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No ‘one has claimed that, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The object of your ‘tariff is protective; is 
it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is not intended as a revenue tariſt? 

Mr. McCUMBER. But does the Senator think for a moment 
that just the labor element, even though it be 10 times as great 
here, means that you have to have 1,000 per cent tariff in order 
to meet the difference? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. The Senator has stated that the labor 
‘ost is 50 per cent. That would make 500 per cent tariff neces- 
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sary under the protective theory; but I am not particular about 
the exact figures. The point I am trying to make clear to the 
Senator is that from my viewpoint there is an inconsistency in 
levying a tariff of 70 per cent when a protective tariff would 
require a rate of 500 per cent; that you accomplish nothing ex- 
cept to enable the home manufacturer to put up his price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I do not think we can 
escape the proposition that even though the price of labor, in- 
stead of being 10 to 1, should drop down to being 3 to 1, still 
the German could produce and sell in reasonable competition. 
I do not say that he would take away our own manufacture en- 
tirely, but I do say that we would have to have a good protec- 
tion, even if the ratio was only 3 to 1. 

There is nothing about the American laborer that makes him 
so greatly superior to the German laborer. If Hans Heideman 
labors 10 hours a day in a mill in Germany, he does not, when 
he comes to the United States, change his nature. He is the 
same industrious individual when he comes to the United States 
that he was when he left Germany. He is not a bit more skill- 
ful than he was when he was in Germany. He is exactly the 
Same individual, and if you give him the same machinery in 
Germany that he has in the United States he will make just as 
good use of it. I hear so much about the superiority of the 
American workman, as if Ole Olesen when he was in Norway 
could not produce more than one-third as much work as he 
could produce when he landed upon American soil. He is the 
same Ole Olesen, and he has not changed in character or indus- 
try or anything else. Let us get away from that feature of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

2 McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President, to my good-natured 
iend. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If anything I have said warrants this out- 
burst of fine sarcasm on the part of my friend from North 
Dakota, I am totally unconscious of it. There is, however, a 
suggestion that I want to make to the Senator from North 
Dakota. He has referred to the efficiency of German labor. 
All classes of German labor, in my judgment, from observation 
and reading, are efficient. They work full time. They work 
skillfully. 

I am not so sure, if it amounts to anything in this contro- 
versy, that a German laborer in the United States would mani- 
fest the same industry and energy and devotion to his duty 
that he manifests in his home land. I have never seen any- 
thing more amazing than the application of the German laborer 
to his toil, I do not speak now particularly of skilled labor; 
but when I was in Germany last summer, almost every man 
that I saw was going about his labor disheartened, it is true, 
half discouraged and undernourished, but he was working 
full time, working hard, and working efficiently. Nowhere else 
in the world, in my judgment, is more efficient labor to be 
found than in Germany, even now, although it is much less 
efficient now than formerly; but how are you going to protect 
this helpless American industry by levying any rate of tariff 
adequate in the mind and conscience of the Finance Committee? 
To justify a tariff of 70 per cent they argue that a tariff of 
500 per cent is necessary. If you will study the history of the 
manufacture of electric-light bulbs in the United States during 
the last few years, you will find that it has prospered beyond 
the power of the mind to grasp; and I am not afraid that with 
a tariff of 45 per cent on its products the General Electric Co. 
will be driven out of business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not know that there 
is any necessity of carrying this discussion on any further; 
but I want to call the Senator’s attention to a fact, just a sim- 
ple little fact, that still stares us in the face, and we can not 
very well avoid it. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law in 1909 we had a duty of 60 
per cent on these things. With a duty of 60 per cent, and when 
wages in the United States were about twice what they were 
in Germany, there were imported into the United States from 
two to four million dollars’ worth of this product annually. 
If the Germans could import into this country from two to 
four million dollars’ worth annually of blown glassware, with 
a duty of 60 per cent, when their wages were at least half 
those of the American wage earner engaged in the same class 
of work, then if we add 10 per cent more to that and make it 
70 per cent when the American wage is to 5 to 6 to 10 times 
as much as the German wage, can not the German product 
still come in, and come in in large quantities? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and if it is true that an exorbitant 
price and an excessive profit is now being charged for this 
commodity in America there is no reason why competition 


should be shut off and the public deprived of the benefit of it. 
The Lockwood committee made an investigation of this sub- 
ject and made an extensive report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think both the Senator 
and I have spoken several times upon this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will conclude in a single paragraph what I desire to say. 

The Lockwood committee found that “the prices at which 
lamps are sold still appear to allow a margin of from 150 per 
cent to 300 per cent between the manufacturing cost and the 
price paid by the consumers. About 70 per cent of this profit 
is absorbed by methods in the distribution of lamps to which 
the company insists on clinging in order to throttle competition 
between the jobbers and retailers to whom it sells these lamps 
under the pretext of consignment contracts accompanied by 
limitations on the resale prices, which it fixes, we believe, in 
violation of the terms of the decree, to which reference has 
been made.” 

I have not personally investigated the accuracy of that find- 
ing. It was made by a legislative committee of the State of 
New York, which went into the subject very fully. At the 
time of the report the margin of profit of this business ranged 
from 150 to 300 per cent, and I submit, in view of those cir- 
cumstances and other facts developed during the course of the 
investigation, that the General Electric Co. is not in immediate 
danger of having its business destroyed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In conclusion, let me say that if I con- 
sidered that any tariff bill was enacted for the purpose of 
destroying every company we thought had grown too large, or 
if it was to be used for the purpose of destroying companies 
which had made combinations with other companies, or had 
committed some offense, of course that would be one thing; but 
inasmuch as I have not regarded that as the real reason for 
levying a tariff, but rather regarded it as an attempt to meas- 
ure, as nearly as we can, the difference between what the 
article could be produced for in the foreign country and what 
it could be produced for in this country with reasonable wages, 
it has not occurred to me that I should take into considera- 
tion the Lockwood report or any other report of the wickedness 
of any of these great corporations, but rather the simple ques- 
tion, in the end, whether we would be able to compete, not 
to-day, not necessarily to-morrow, but two or three or four 
years from now, with a country whose labor wages are about 
Aten one-fifth to one-tenth of the labor wages here in the United 

tates. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am making no attack upon the General 
Electric Co. I have not gone into the question in detail of the 
manner in which that company does business, and I do not 
desire to do so, but under a tariff which provides 45 per cent 
ad valorem there is a finding of the Lockwood committee that 
a profit on lamps ranging between 150 and 300 per cent is being 
realized, and I cited that finding of fact to the Senator from 
North Dakota as proof that no additional tariff is required. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That does not agree with the testimony 
we have here as to the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and that is really what we have to go 
on in fixing a tariff duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the debate on this 
particular paragraph the prominence given to the alleged low 
cost of labor in Germany moved me to put into the record a 
short time ago a brief article from the journal issued by our 
own Department of Commerce, a publication, I think, origi- 
nating with the present administration. It is a weekly bul- 
letin for the information of our people interested in foreign 
commerce, It tells us that the manufacturers of American 
structural iron were able successfully to compete with German 
and Belgian firms for large contracts in the Argentine Re- 
public, notwithstanding the higher rate of wages in this country 
and a higher grade of labor in this country, because machinery 
was used in this country and effectively used, which was not 
employed beyond the seas. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] endeavored to break 
the force of that statement thus put out by the Department of 
Commerce by saying that there is no such quantity of labor 
employed in the manufacture of structural steel as there is in 
the manufacture of the commodities now under consideration, 
Whatever truth there may be in that, and doubtless it is true, 
it is a matter of no consequence, because the comparison must 
be between the labor used in the production of structural steel 
in Germany and the labor employed in the production of struc- 
tural steel in this country, and notwithstanding the fact that 
labor in that industry cost less in Germany, we are still able 
to compete in the markets of the world. 

But that fact does not deter the framers of this bill from 
imposing a duty of from 30 to 40 per cent on structural steel, 
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as will be found by reference to paragraph 313 of the bill. 
Of course, there is nothing peculiar about that. We are pro- 
ducing this commodity of enormous value in this country, sell- 
ing it in competition with the world in the markets of the 
world, and yet a tariff wall is put up so as to enable the manu- 
| facturers of structural steel in this country to charge consumers 
‘here 80 to 40 per cent more than they could buy it for from the 
foreign manufacturer. 

As the discussion has been renewed, I embrace the oppor- 
tunity to put in another article from the same source, found 
in the last issue of the Commerce Reports which has just come 
to hand, the issue of May 29, 1922. From it I read as follows: 

German industrial production an 8 business are stagnant. 
pense ster are — i larger proportions of raw materials must be 

and of 4 is decreasing 7 The 

— e of Sue ia labor is less by 20 or 25 per cent than before 

war, on account of the lowering of the standard of living. 

The Senator from Arkansas has just told us about representa- 
tive Germans living upon two meals a day, and that they have 
been, doing so for several years past, as I can attest myself. I 


repeat: 


The productivity of German labor is less by 20 or 25 cent than 
r he war, on account of the lowering of the stan of living, 

All these and other factors have apparently brought present German 
production in general down to about per cent of the pre-war 
standard. German industry, especially manufacture for rt, has 
for some time been materially aided by the aoe. between internal 


e falling mark. This Scone is now be- 
the decline in the internal value of the 
several other os which tended to knep 
production snd labor costs, 2 750 2 5 ma pe 
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and the external value of t 
coming less active, throu 

mark and the removal o 
—— artificially 
mentioned low reat, low public utility rates, artifi 
coal, and various food subsidies. 

So, Mr. President, the contention that these rates are neces- 
sary simply because the rate of wages in Germany is less than 
‘the rate of wages in this country is altogether inconclusive to 
anybody who attends to the question even in a superficial way. 

Reference has been made here to the export trade. The ex- 
port trade obviously will be handicapped to a very high degree 
by this bill, not alone by reason of the high duties placed upon 
commodities entering into the composition of the articles of 
export but by reason of the fact that our market being closed 
to the producers abroad, naturally their markets are corre- 
spondingly closed to the exports of commodities from this 
country. 

I invited attention the other day to the fact that although 
the State of Montana is protected by this bill upon hides and 
upon wool and one thing or another of that kind, 15 cents a 
bushel on corn and 30 cents a bushel on wheat, the fact about 
the matter is that these tariffs are of no benefit to us, generally 
speaking, and whatever benefit does accrue to us by reason of 
the duty on wool and some things of that kind is many times 
more than offset by the fact that the foreign markets for our 
exports is to a large extent closed. 

I invited attention to the fact that copper, in the production 
of which my State stands second, is on the free list and has 
no protection at all. A duty upon copper would be useless, 
because we export 60 per cent of the production of this country. 
Notwithstanding what anyone may say about the matter, I in- 
sist that the duty upon wheat is absolutely of no value to us, 
when we export 250,000,000 bushels of that commodity every 
year. 

It is not only as to the commodities to which I have referred 
that this bill, if it should become a law, will operate to restrict 
and paralyze our export trade, but it is, as I have pointed out, 
operative in exactly the same way in respect to a multitude of 
our manufactured products the surplus of which must go 
abroad for markets. 

That is illustrated in some opinions which I find published in 
the magazine called Drug and Chemical Markets, printed for 
the information of those engaged in the drug and chemieal 
trade. I read from the issue of April 26, 1922. Apparently the 
magazine sought expressions of opinion from various parties 
engaged in the production and manufacture of drugs and 
chemicals. I read as follows: 

R. H. de Greeff, R. W. Greeff & Co., New York: Generally speaking, 
I do not consider the p tarit drawn on scientific lines 
tariff should be. The rates in many instances appear to me needli 
8 as after a recent survey of conditions in 1 
the opinion that the cost of production in all countries, including Ger- 
that % 5 „ on t grå h 155 5 

a 
before 19 4. Tan therefore Ated believe that the 5 


_ Proposed tariff will be to raise prices in this market considerably, i 
many cases to several times STen 2 and that the result — ford 


revenue will be very disappoin peaking from the rter's 

point of view, in which I am ee T ear Shin korg te I am that 

as chemicals are in many 3 raw materials increased prices here 

a 1 . 5 er a i tant eden —— as might still 
rom here a at adequate justified 
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I invite attention to this particularly, because the writer is 
evidently wedded to the theory of a protective tariff. He wants 
a protective tariff upon his commodities, but he insists that 
these high, these exorbitant, these unjustifiable rates are going 
to operate to the destruction of the export business of the 
United States and are therefore indefensible, 

I invite particular attention to what he says concerning 
Germany: 

F am of the opinion that the cost of production in all countries, 
including Germany, particularly on technics 1 chemicals, has risen to 
such an extent that competition from Europe is likely to be much less 
active than before 1914. 

It is quite likely, indeed I think we can not resist the con- 
clusion, that the same conditions will operate to make com- 
petition in electrical bulbs less formidable hereafter than it 
was: prior to 1914, and therefore there is no reason for an in- 
crease in the present rate upon that particular commodity. 

Another gentleman interested in the drug and chemical busi- 
ness sas his views as follows: 

: It is our 


are somewhat 
an consumers 
Such a result would be fect 

a serious an J off of American export business, 
The time is rep ae 


United 
States must be siared a NN lasa prod ucin 
lowed access. to the world's raw materials in the 


change in order to be in a competitive tion with world producers 
and araar as 15 are now conton onted with the goods. Our in: — 
isposing of our expo e surplus 9 ufactured r in- 
dustries can not thrive 75 a basis of domestic ee 
therefore, unless we are placed squarely upon a basis that will 1 
us to compete for world markets, our industries have already reached 
their limit of expansion. 

Another gentleman, Paul G. Kayser, of the Meteor Products 
Co., of New York, said: 

While we appreciate the necessi GE protecting the chemical indus- 
try in this eountes 3 roposed rates on many of the 
products are ridiculous and simply 25 as a barrier to further im- 
portations. If the gentlemen in Washington wish to build a wall 
around the United States and ae 


the detriment of American concerns. 
tably followed b. 


will decline. * business 
men who ee the needs o of each particular industry instead of 
oliticians who were being large 


I repeat that I put these statements in the record because 
they emanate from gentlemen who are wedded to the prin- 
ciple of protection. I submit them in connection with a state- 
ment made by me a few evenings ago in the colloquy with my 
distinguished neighbor, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goonr xo], 
who thinks that the issue here is the life or death of the pro- 
tection principle. I submit that issue is not here at all. This 
is a protection measure. It must be discussed upon that basis. 
The question is, discussing it upon that basis, are the rates 
which are fixed by the bill defensible at all? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harrison McNary Smoot 

Ball Hitchcock yers Spencer 
Borah Johnson Newberry Sterlin, 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Capper Kellog; Norris Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Page Walsh, Mass. 
Dial King Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont add Ransdell Warren 
Edge La Follette Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson Watson, Ind. 
France Lodge Sheppard Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shortridge 

Hale McKinley Simmons 

Harris McLean Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as on the former vote as to my pair and transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. EDGE (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent. I am paired with him for the day. Therefore I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I am compelled to 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the previous votes as to the transfer of 
my pair, I yote “nay.” i 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. CAMERON] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILIAus! to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 
I am unable to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who, I understand, has not voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Flor- 
ida has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Flor- 
ida to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sraniey] to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Overman]. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. If present and permitted 
to vote, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] is unavoidably absent from the city. I wish to an- 
nounce that if he were present on this question he would vote 
“yea.” As has been stated, he is paired with his colleague, 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wis]. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DW NRHA] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—81 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smith 
Borah Kellogg Newberry Sterling 
Capper Keyes Norbeck Townsend 
Cummins King Norris iInderwood 
Dial Ladd Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Harris La Follette Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison Lenroot eppard Watson, Ga. 
Hitchcock McNary Simmons 

NAYS—30. 
Ball Ernst McLean Smoot 
Brandegee France ew Spencer 
Broussard Frelingħuysen Nicholson Sutherland 
Bursum Hale Oddie Wadsworth 
Calder Johnson Page Warren 

rti. Lodge Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCumber Rawson 
ge McKinley Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Cameron Ge Moses Shields 
Caraway Glass Nelson Stanfield 
Colt Goodin verman Stanley 
Crow Harrel Owen Swanson 
Culberson Heflin Pepper Trammell 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Ph pps Weker 
Elkins Kendrick Poindexter ini 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Willis 
Fletcher McKellar Reed 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, following the 
bracket on which we have just voted is another bracket or series 
of items put together, which reads— 
all glassware commercially known as plated or cased g co 
of two or more layers of clear, opaque, colored, or semi 
glass, or combinations of the same, 70 per cent ad valorem. 

The present duty on those items is 45 per cent. It is pro- 
posed by the committee to be increased to 70 per cent. I have 
been unable to find anything in the evidence bearing upon that 
particular kind of glassware. There may be some such evi- 
dence, but I have not found it. If some Senator has any evi- 
dence on the subject I think the Senate is entitled to have it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the plated or cased glass 
industry is a comparatively new industry in the United States. 
Part of the products are used in the illuminating industry, but 
the cased glass is also used in signal lights and various kinds 
of decorated tableware. It is manufactured by the fusing of a 
thin section of colored glass into a piece of clear glass. The 
operation is a most delicate one, calling for a considerable de- 
gree of skill on the part of the operator. A highly trained 
personnel was developed in this country during the war, and 
the committee placed the rate at 70 per cent ad valorem on 
these commodities in the hope that it might suffice to main- 
tain the industry in the United States. Of course, I appreciate 
the fact that if the duty on the other article should be placed 
at 40 per cent, it may be that 70 per cent is too much of a dif- 
ferential between the two. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word in reference to this item. Of course, as to a new industry 
that is growing up in this country it is difficult to obtain fig- 
ures as to what it can do and what it has done. It is therefore 
most difficult to make a comparison. All through the frame- 
work of this bill, whenever it is necessary to increase a rate of 
duty and the figures are not satisfactory, we are told that the 
industry started during the war, and that now that the war is 
over it is likely to be put out of commission. Therefore, we are 
asked to vote for a much higher rate of duty. 

That line of reasoning, Mr. President, does not seem to me to 
be sound, This is not a war industry. I can readily see that 
during a war a man may invest his money in the manufacture 
of powder or shells, either for patriotic purposes or with the 
hope of great profit, with the expectation of going out of busi- 
ness when the war is over. I can not see, however, how a man 
engaged in such an industry as the manufacture of this kind of 
ornamental glass, in no way connected with war preparations 
and which the demands of war can not develop, should build up 
his industry, knowing that the tariff rate that protected him 
from foreign competition amounted to 45 per cent and that the 
war would be over some day, and then that his industry must 
rely alone on the 45 per cent rate, could gamble his business on 
the expectation of having the rate increased to 70 per cent in 
order to save his business after the war was over; and espe 
cially when at the time that he went into the business during 
the war the party which had written the present law was in 
power in all branches of the Government. 

Mr. President, the psychology of that argument may seem 
sound to some people, but it does not seem sound to me. It 
appears to me to be self-evident that a man who would em- 
ploy his money in a new enterprise, knowing what the rate of 
tariff taxation was and was likely to continue to be, must have 
been satisfied that he could prosper under that tariff tax, and 
he did not take the extreme risk of putting his money into a 
business which, in order that it might survive foreign compe- 
tition, would compel him to come to the Congress of the United 
States and ask that the rate be nearly doubled. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the only way in 
which we can get an opportunity even to vote for a lower rate 
is to offer an amendment at this time, because it is all a part 
of this general committee amendment. I therefore move to 
strike out, on page 41, line 4, the numerals 70“ and in- 
sert “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the next item 
is one of the most important in this whole paragraph. It in- 
cludes— 


table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every de- 
scription not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value 
of glass or te, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or rey 
blown in e mold or othe „ or colored, cut, engraved, etched, 
frosted, gilded, ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 


mposed 
slucent 
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stoppers or for purposes other than ornamentation), painted, printed 


in any manner, sand-blasted, silvered, stained, or decorated or orna- 
their con- 


mented in any manner, whether filled or unfilled, or whether 
tents be dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem. 

The present rate on those items is 457 per cent. That includes 
all of the kitchen articles and tableware not specially provided 
for in other paragraphs. I have discussed at considerable 
length the industry and the competition in glassware, and I 
üo not believe that the proposed rate of duty is justified. 

I move, on page 41, line 14, to strike out the numerals “65” 
and to insert “ 45.“ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what did I understand the 
Senator from New Mexico to say was the rate on kitchen utensils 
and table articles? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The present rate is 45 per cent, 
and the committee propose to increase it to 65 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. They propose to increase the rate 20 per 
cent on kitchen utensils? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It amounts to an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. It is an increase from 45 per cent to 65 per 
cent, 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator proposes to reduce it to 
the present rate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I propose to reduce it to the 
present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that this 
is principally champagne glasses and what is called stem-ware 
glassware. It is blown with a small stem, like a champagne 
glass, and the very finest glass that is made falls under this 
paragraph. 

The Senator talks about kitchen articles and utensils. There 
is nothing in this paragraph outside of this specially made 
glass. I do not know of any greater luxury in the United States 
than falls under this very paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does the Senator get champagne 
glasses in table and kitchen articles? The Senator may use 
champagne glasses out in Utah under the name of kitchen uten- 
sils, but I never before heard champagne glasses included in 
kitchen articles or utensils. 

Mr. NORRIS. This was before the eighteenth amendment 
was adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senator the kind of ware that 
falls under this paragraph. The wording was prepared by the 
Tariff Commission, and that is why we rewrote this paragraph. 
Of course, it is for the Senate to say whether they want to 
reduce the rate on this class of goods or not. When the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi goes out to dinner—no doubt he goes very 
often—he will find that grapefruit is served in one of these 
glasses, called stem ware, and the glass itself is the very finest 
glass, perhaps etched, and the most costly glass there is. If the 
Senator wants that to come in at 45 per cent, well and good. 
Those are about the only goods that come in under this particu- 
lar paragraph. . 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator, before he takes his 
seat, whether this includes frying pans and all kitchen uten- 
sils? I can not understand why the wording of the paragraph 
should be “kitchen utensils and table articles” and yet cham- 
pagne glasses should be included in it, and frying pans and 
such articles as that that generally go as kitchen utensils are 
excluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are talking about glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are talking about glass now. We are not 
talking about iron or steel or tin. We are talking about glass 
and table articles, and that is what they are. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
be advised where the Senator gets his information as to the 
class of tableware included in this paragraph, and the amount 
of imports, if he can furnish it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I get my infor- 
mation from the Tariff Commission, the members of the Tariff 
Commission that handle these very goods, and the examiners at 
the port of entry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
this is the bracket in which falls practically all the table glass- 
ware, if I am correctly advised. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, he will notice that there are two kinds of table and kitchen 
ware. It is rather difficult to say that a particular kind of 
glass will or will not be used on the table or in the kitchen; 
but it describes the character of the glass— 


and all articles of every description not specially provided for. 
Now, you will observe that it says: 


Composed wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or combinations 
of glass and paste. 


Now, notice the next clause: 

Blown or y blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cu 
engraved, etched, frosted, gilded, ground, * painted, print 
in any manner, sand blasted, sil stal or decorated or orna- 


mented in an pny alge arp filled or unfilled, or whether their con- 


tents be dutiable or 

You will notice that that describes, generally, a special kind 
of glass which is blown, and for the most part is etched or is 
painted or decorated in some manner. Now, if the Senator 
will turn to line 15, just below, he will find 

Table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, wren 
pressed and unpolished— 

Not the blown articles, but those that are pressed in molds, 
comprising the ordinary cheaper tumblers and kitchen ware 
that I think the Senator has in mind, and not these more ex- 
pensive articles. It is impossible to describe even the higher- 
class articles without using the words “kitchen” or “ table,” 
because they may be so used; but these are the higher-class arti- 
cles as distinguished from the very much cheaper class men- 
tioned immediately below. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can not en- 
tirely agree with the Senator from North Dakota, The mold- 
made glass is a machine product, made by machinery, as is the 
pressed glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not when it is blown into a mold, and this 
is blown into a mold. That is the difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This says “ whether blown into 
a mold or not.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not say that. It says blown in 
the mold or otherwise,” which means this—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Blown or partly blown.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Here is the information we have 
about it. It is a machine product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not understand why the Senator says it 
is a machine product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Because I am told this, speaking 
of tableware: 

Tableware is made in large quantities by a pressing process; the 
article takes its form from a mold under the pressure of a plunger, the 
exterior surface being modeled by the mold and the interior surface by 
the ponge: A large proportion of tableware is also blown or made in 
paste mold machines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly ; but the Senator is reading about the 
next paragraph. y 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand, but I am reading 
now about the other ware that comes within this bracket that 
we are talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. No blown ware falls in the bracket that we are 
talking about now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is blown in a mold.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is blown in a mold, That is why 
it is blown, and, therefore, it is not pressed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not talking about pressed 
ware. I realize that the pressed ware comes down in the next 
bracket, but here is the language that we are considering: 

Table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every 
description not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or 
partly blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut— 

And so on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is all blown. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is blown but not necessarily 
by the mouth. 

Here is the kind of machinery that they use: 

A paste mold is made of iron, and is coated inside with a paste 
of carbon. The blower pies the molten glass and blows it in the 
mold which he opens and closes with his foot. Only ware of a round 
shape, which can be rotated in the mold, can be made in a paste mold. 

There they have the machinery which they operate making 
that glassware, and it is not the ordinary process of blowing 
by the mouth. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the accessory apparatus, after the 
thing is blown into the mold. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statistics upon the sub- 
ject do not show that any of it of any great consequence is 
being imported into this country now, but they show that what 
is coming in of this high class ware is ornamented ware, com- 
ing in because of the selection of the ornamentation. All the 
information bears out that statement, and I do not see any 
reason for an increase of that duty. I therefore move to strike 
out “65” and insert “45,” on line 14. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 41, line 21, I move to 
strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 45,“ so as to read: 


table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, when 
pressed and unpolished, whether or not decorated or ornamented in 
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any manner or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fit- 


r rpose: ornamen n), whether 
JJ TTT 
cent ad valorem. if 

That is the cheapest kind of glassware. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why does the Senator make such a small 
cut in that rate, when he asked for such a large cut in the 
first one, reducing it from 70 to 40? Why does the Senator 
ask for 45 per cent in this case? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to be certain that the 
industry is getting enough protection to live on. The bill is 
being framed on that theory. The present rate of duty is 45 
per cent, and, from all the data which we can get upon the sub- 
ject, it seems that the industry is prospering at the present time. 
It is not only prospering but making large profits. Therefore, 
ne one, it seems to me, can justify an imcrease in this rate. 
But I do not know just what it should be. I am satisfied the 
industry would thrive with a rate very much lower; but it so 
happens that we have a 45 per cent rate now. The industry 
is thriving now, and the duty certainly should not be increased. 
I do not want to injure the industry, or take any chances of 
injuring it, so I am simply moving to substitute the rate in 
existing law for that which has been recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. It seems to me that the Senator moved 
to make it 45 per cent simply because the Underwood law, the 
Democratic tariff law, made it 45 per cent, rather than upon 
any conviction of his own as to whether it ought to be 45 per 
cent or 35 per cent or 25 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
making a decidedly unkind remark, when I have explained to 
him just why I moved to make the rate 85 per cent, and I 
did not give the reason which the Senator has stated. What I 
said was that I did it because that is the present rate, that 
the industry is thriving under the existing law, and I did not 
want to take any chance of injuring the industry; but cer- 
tainly nothing has been shown to justify an increase in the 
duty. May I ask the Senator why the committee proposes to 
increase the rate from 45 to 50? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can give the reasons. We did it because 
the cost of production in this country has greatly increased, 
compared with the cost of production in foreign countries, and 
we considered 50 per cent to be necessary. The Senator has 
not given any reason why he considers 45 per cent necessary, 
but he considers that 50 per cent is too much. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator can not give a rea- 
son as to why he made it 50 rather than 75, based on anything 
which he has stated. He might have guessed anything above 
the present rate, or up to 150 per cent, based on the statement 
which he has just made. If he is talking about wages in Ger- 
many again, if he has those figures in his mind, he could make 
it Se any amount aud still be within the reasoning he has 
sta 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to know why, inasmuch 
as we have reduced another rate from 70 to 40, there should 
not be a corresponding reduction in this case. I could see no 
particular difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reason was very apparent 
why the majority of the Senate reduced the other rate. It was 
not reduced to 40, however; it was reduced to 45. There were 
special reasons for it, of course. The majority of the Senate 
were not willing to increase a duty in favor of a monopoly, 
established to be such by all the testimony which has been pre- 
sented here. If that is what the Senator is piqued about, I 
can only express to him my most profound sympathy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was not aware that I would appear to 
be piqued by simply asking a very straightforward question, to 
which I thought the Senator would give me a straightforward 
answer. I did not know that I had shown any evidence of 
being piqued in asking the question. I think the Senator is 
entirely mistaken if he assumes anything of the kind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. As I said, I moved 
to make the rate 45 per cent instead of 50 per cent because 
45 per cent is the existing rate, and under that rate the indus- 
try is prospering at least as greatly as ever in its history. 
Under that rate it has prospered and grown. I presented to 
the Senate to-day the statistics showing its marvelous growth, 
and the cost of production is decreasing in this country. I 
mean by that that the use of machinery is becoming more and 
more the means of production and taking the place of human 
labor, and this product is the product produced by machinery. 

I hardly want at this time to make a statement regarding 
the competition between machine products and human-labor 
products, but this is the very cheapest kind of tableware, and 
why the rate should be increased at all I do not believe appears. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I move to strike out “50” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ 45." 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 219, 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, unpolished, page 42, line 18, 
to + Faas out “35” and insert “50,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 


Aly gen That none of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. The committee intends to recommend some 
change in that paragraph, and I ask that it may go over. We 
did not have time to consider it this morning, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
passed over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may state to the Senator that 
paragraph 217 has not been disposed of yet. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a further matter with regard to 
paragraph 217 I desire to consider in the committee, and I hope 
the Senator will allow that paragraph to go over also. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 

over. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. Let us proceed with paragraph 220. 

The next amendment of the committee was in paragraph 220, 
page 42, line 25, before the word “cents,” to strike out “5” 
and insert “4,” so as to read: 


Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process made, polished. 
not exceeding 384 square inches, 4 cents per * foot. 5 7 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely want 
to make the statement that that is an increase of 333 per cent 
over existing law. £ 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a decrease of 20 per cent in the rate fixed 
by the House, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right about that, 
but the committee amendment is an increase of 331 per cent 
over existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 222, page 43, line 19, 
to strike out “11” and insert in lieu thereof “12},” so as to 
read: 

Cast polished plate gass, finished or unfinished, and unsilvered, not 
exceeding 384 square inches, 123 cents per square foot. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to call 
attention to just what is meant by paragraph 222, The increase 
on line 19 from 11 to 123 cents is more than a hundred per cent 
increase over the present rate, as the present rate is 6 cents 
per square foot. On line 21 a rate is proposed of 15 cents 
per square foot, and the present rate for that item is 8 cents. 
On line 22 the proposed amendment of 17} cents is considerably 
above the existing rate, which is 12 cents per square foot. 
The provision at the bottom of the page is something new, as 
I have said. It reads: 

Plate glass described in this paragraph, containing a wire netting 
bir ig itself, mot exceeding 384 square inches, 15 cents per square 

That is a new, separate item. I think that wire-netting glass 
fell in a basket clause in the existing law. The same thing 
may be said regarding the next two items. They are new, and 
I have not had an opportunity to find out just what the present 
rate is. I hope the Senator from Utah will find from the expert 
just what the existing rate is. 

This paragraph furnishes us some very interesting thoughts. 
It will be observed that the large increases are on the smaller 
sizes, and there is a very good inducement for that. I do not 
think it can be justified, but there is a very great and strong 
inducement for that discrimination. 

In the first place, I wish to make some observations regarding 
the cast plate-glass industry. Over 60,000,000 square feet bf 
polished plate glass was produced in 1914. The 1914 output in 
square feet was 11.6 per cent of the total of all building glass. 
The output of window glass was 77 per cent of the total. In 
value, however, plate glass was 40.1 per cent of the value of all 
building glass as compared with 48.2 per cent in value for 
window glass. In 1917 the domestic output of polished plate 
glass was about 75,000,000 square feet. 

In 1913 seventy-one and a fraction per cent of the polished 
plate-glass imports were of the sizes not exceeding 720 square 
inches. In 1914 this class of imports was 63.64 per cent of the 
total imports. The imports of glass 384 square inches or less in 
size were 2.8 per cent of the total in 1914. The imports of all 
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sizes of plate glass in 1899 were 5.48 per cent of the domestic 
production of that year, and the imports during the fiscal year 
1914 were 4.67 per cent of the domestic product of 1914. 

American mirror manufacturers have been importing for years 
75 per cent of all the plate glass they use on account. of the 
superior quality of the foreign product. Under the higher 
duties of the act of 1897 during the five years 1903 to 1907 
there were annual average imports of 4,000,000 square feet of 
glass not exceeding 5 square feet in size, and the imports of 
these small sizes were also larger in the years 1910-11, fol- 
lowing the enactment of the act of 1909, than those following 
the reduction of the rates of duty in the act of 1913. 

Apparently, therefore, the imports of much of the plate glass 
were in response to the requirements of American mirror manu- 
facturers for the higher grades made in foreign countries. 
They also were influenced by market conditions here and 
abroad, and these were governed by domestic shortage of supply 
at times. 

A plate-glass syndicate or trust has been in existence in Bel- 
gium which carefully regulates the production of its manu- 
facturing members, following the world’s markets closely for 
the purpose of preventing overproduction and of giving stability 
to selling prices. 

In 1914 the kind of glass we are considering now, cast pol- 
ished plate glass, unsilyered, the domestic production was 
$14,773,787, while the imports for consumption were only $631,- 
618. We exported at that time a small amount. Since then 
the imports have been diminishing. There are no large quan- 
tities of imports coming in now, but we will reach more definite 
figures a little later. 

In 1917 there were nine companies operating 15 plate-glass 
factories in those States, producing approximately 75,000,000 
square feet of polished plate glass. The production of polished 
plate glass in 1914 was 60,000,000 square feet, valued at $14,- 
000,000, That would be only a little over 20 cents a square 
foot, as I roughly figure it. That was an increase of 12.2 per 
cent in quantity and 85.2 per cent in value over the production 
of 1904, 

As to the earnings of some of these corporations, in six plate- 
glass establishments the amount of capital employed in 1915 
was $9,720,629 and the net sales were $4,930,141. The total 
value of the land, buildings, and equipment was $6,176,867. 
The average profit on capital invested was 4.14 per cent and the 
highest 6.6 per cent. The factories included above are inde- 
pendent plate-glass manufactories. The most important plate- 
glass company is not included in the above data. This concern 
operates seven plate-glass and two window-glass factories. It 
produces about 47 per cent of all plate glass manufactured in 
the United States. It owns a plate-glass factory in Belgium 
and operated it before the war. Since 1918 its output (to 1918) 
increased nearly 29 per cent. Its capitalization (1916) was 
$25,000,000. About 45 per cent of the assets of the company 
are invested in the production of plate glass, and the company 
states that its profits have to a much greater extent been 
realized from its other investments, which are both commercial 
and in other lines of manufacture, The printed annual report 
of the company states that for the year 1916 its total sales 
(plate glass and other) amounted to $31,580,255.74. The earn- 
ings were $6,886,188.57. 

The usual dividends of 12 per cent on the preferred stock and 
11 per cent quarterly on the common stock were paid during 
the year, and the sum of $915,957.51 was charged for deprecia- 
tion, leaving a balance of $4,381,231.16, which was added to the 
surplus account, So it would seem that the one concern produc- 
ing about one-half of the plate glass is not only doing a large 
business but it is the dominant factor in the industry and mak- 
ing enormous profits. 

The imports of plate glass are given at a very small figure. 
The polished plate glass, unsilvered, produced in 1914, was 
valued at $14,753,787. The imports of 1913 were valued at 
$321,605, or 2.18 per cent of the production of 1914, while the 
value of the imports for 1914 was 4.93 per cent of the domestic 
production. The plate glass imported was mainly of the finer 
and more expensive grades and used for mirrors. 

As to prices, the Tariff Commission says: 

The table on page 125 of the average wholesale prices since 1905 for 
eaten plate glass for glazing having an area of from 8 to 5 square 
eet, shows some surprising fluctuations. The average price per square 
foot for the year 1905 was 19.75 cents; the next year the average was 
22.67 cents. In 1908 it dropped to 17.33 cents, but two years later 
it jumped to 24.92 cents. In 1913, the year before the war, it was 
23 67, or 24 per cent higher than in 1905. In 1915 it dropped to 18.67 
cents and the next year it soared to 29.17 cents, due to foreign de- 


mand, which led to an export trade in American plate glass 
first time in the history of the industry. W 


The duties upon the different kinds of glass have varied from 
time to time, but I shall not take the trouble to go into that 
matter at this time. After discussing the subject of competi- 


3 and tariff considerations, the Tariff Commission 
States: 


It would aj r that the changes in tariff rates in the different tariff 
acts did not affect the bey hp on of the small sizes of plate glass and 
that they were governed by other market conditions. 


Aside from the ordinary plate glass, the finer grades are being 
imported. It would seem that the smaller sizes of the ordinary 
plate glass are what are also being imported into this country. 
There is a very peculiar situation at this time. The smaller 
sizes of glass are generally known as wind-shield glasses and 
are used in automobile wind shields. The prices of these 
smaller sizes have enormously increased. The way they are 
represented in the trade indicates that the industry is dominated 
by some central controlling power. 

I call attention to a few facts. I have here some price lists, 
and here is what has occurred with respect to the smaller sizes 
used in the automobile industry. 

Under the old discount rate there was a reduction of 90 per 
cent from the list price of the ordinary sizes of this plate 
glass. That has now been reduced to 85 per cent, which, in 
effect, is an increase of 50 per cent in the prices at the present 
time as compared with the pre-war price. The pre-war price 
was practically the same by the different producing concerns, 
I have here three price lists of different concerns, and they 
quote the same price for the various sizes of glass of the same 
quality. One concern, however, quoted to the writer of this 
letter which I hold in my hand an 86 per cent discount. That 
seems to have been a special discount rate, because the dealer 
who wrote this letter evidently understood something about 
the trade which the general trade probably did not understand. 
They have a special price on what are called “automobile 
sizes.” It is the same kind of ware, the same kind of glass, 
and comes in the same sizes; but they choose to call it auto- 
mobile glass, and make a special discount for that of only 60 
per cent off the price stated for automobile plate glass. I read 
from this letter: 


I have measured some windshields in various and find some of 
them measure 8 by 36, which in the automobile bracket lists for $3.72, 
less 60 per cent discount, leaving a value of $1.488 each net. In the 
regular schedule the 8 by 36 inches lists for $7, less 86 per cent dis- 
count, which would leave a net price of 98 cents, In 1914 this listed 
$5.50, with 90 per cent discount, which would be a net price of 55 
cents. 


So we have to-day this one size glass, measuring 8 by 36 
inches, which in 1914 was sold to the trade generally for 55 
cents, but is now selling to the general trade at 98 cents and to 
the automobile trade at practically $1.49, an increase in price 
over the regular 1914 listed price of almost 200 per cent, That 
is the kind of prices they are maintaining to-day in that indus- 
try as related to those smaller sizes. 

Another wind shield measured 14 by 36 inches, which, in the 
automobile bracket, lists at $7.56, with 60 per cent discount, 
making a net price of $3.02. In the regular schedule of plate 
glass it lists for $14.90, with an 86 per cent discount, which 
would be a little over $2.08 net. In the 1914 list it was quoted 
at $11.40, with a 90 per cent discount, making a net price of 
$1.14. Thus to-day as against the 1914 price of $1.14, for the 
ordinary trade we have a price of practically $2.09, and for the 
automobile trade of practically $3.02. 

In hospital furniture we use a variety of sizes, on which I will quote 
you 1913 and 1922 list prices in 1913. 

In 1913 on the 16 by 20 inch size, which falls within para- 
graph 222 which we are now considering, not exceeding 384 
square inches, or 23 square feet, in the list price was $7; in 
1922, $8.35; the 16 by 30 inches in 1918 was $11, in 1922 it was 
$14.50. Remember that for the 1913 price the discount was 
90 per cent, so that the net price on the first article listed at $7 
would be 70 cents; in 1922, with a list price of $8.75, and only 
86 per cent discount, the net price would be pretty nearly twice 
the 1913 price. 

In the same way the net cost of the article listed at $11 
in 1913, with 90 per cent discount, would be only $1.10, but 
with a price of $14.50 in 1922, with approximately an 85 per 
cent discount, leaving 15 per cent of the $14.50, the net cost 
would be increased more than 100 per cent over the 1913 price. 
So the price of the 18 by 33 inch size in 1913 was $17, and in 
1922 it was.$19.15; and of the 20 by 36 inch size in 1913 the list 
price was $21.25, and the 1922 price was $22.50. The 20 by 36 
inch size is listed in the automobile bracket at $11.10; net, 
$4.40; and in the regular schedule, as noted above, at $22.50 
less 86 per cent; net, $3.15; and in the old schedule with 90 
per cent, or $2.125. So we have these prices on the same size 
plate glass and the same quality jumping from $2.125 in 1913 
to $4.40 net at the present time. The writer of the letter says: 


It might be interesting for you to note that the various jobbers use 
this same Brice list, and to substantiate this I am sending you the 
plate-glass list of three of the principal concerns in the country. 
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I may say that I have checked them over ‘and they corrobo- 
rate what is stated in the letter. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss this matter further. 
I am anxious to get rid of these schedules, but the only pur- 
pose of increasing these duties at the present time is to ‘main- 
tain the enormously increased prices. The importations are 
comparatively small; they constitute but a slight percentage of 
the production. The comm@dity is machine made and the 
prices are more than 100 per cent higher than they were before 
the war. 

The concerns manufacturing glass are making large profits— 
that is, the dominant interest is making large profits—and to 
increase these duties, as is now proposed, will simply add more 
profit to the concern and make the product more expensive to 
the trade. 

The importations have been very small, and since the war 
are practically negligible. I may add that since the war we 
have been exporting large quantities and importing very little. 
In the last month of 1921 of the sizes not exceeding 384 square 
inches—that is, the smaller sizes—there were only 363,605 square 
feet imported, and of the size above that not exceeding 720 
square inches, just about a half a million square feet; and 
above 720 square inches only 806,000 square feet. In 1914 we 
exported $35,767 worth; in 1917 we increased that to prac- 
tically $2,250,000; in 1918 we exported $3,155,627 worth; in 
1919 we exported about four and a quarter million dollars’ 
worth ; in 1920, nearly $3,000,000 worth; and in the nine months 
of 1921 we exported $1,125,854 worth. The country is not be- 
ing overrun with these importations, and the prices now are 
twice what they were prior to the war; and to increase these 
duties will simply be deliberately to undertake to maintain ex- 
isting prices. 

Mr. McOUMBHR. Mr. President, 12} cents a square foot is 
equivalent now to about 18 per cent ad valorem. 

The second bracket of 15 cents per square foot is also equiva- 
lent to 18 per cent ad valorem. 

The third bracket of 174 cents per square foot also amounts 
to about 18 per cent ad valorem. 

I am not certain, but my remembrance is that the duties on 
the glass containing wire netting range about the same equiva- 
lent ad valorem of 18 per cent. 

Mr. President, before voting on this amendment, and while 
I am on my feet, I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate closes its work on this calendar day it recess until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want the Recorp to show 
these facts: 

In 1909 it cost a great deal more to make large glass per 
square foot than it did to make small glass. Another thing: 
Whenever a large plate was broken it was cut into smaller 
sizes. At that time it was almost impossible to get rid of the 
snialler sizes; but the way they make glass to-day they can 
make a large plate just as cheaply as they can make a small 
plate, taking the price of the article into consideration. It is 
true, as the Senator from New Mexico says, that there is a 
larger demand for the small plates than there was in 1909, or 
even in 1913. Therefore, the rates in 1909 were made to protect 
the larger sizes, on account of the excessive cost of making the 
larger sizes over the small sizes. That to-day has been over- 
come in the making of plate glass to a large extent. 

Mr. President, we increased the rates on the smaller sizes and 
we decreased the rates on the larger sizes. That was to meet 
the changed situation existing in the industry. The Senator 
will find that none of the ad valorem rates in paragraph 222 
will be any more than 18 per cent; and I think in the case of 
the plate glass described in the last clause, containing wire net- 
ting within itself, the equivalent ad valorem will be less than in 
the case of the other items in the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just want to 
make this statement about the rate to which the Senator from 
Utah has referred: It depends entirely on the price. These are 
specific duties, and, of course, when you raise the price of the 
thing, if the duty is specific, that lowers the rate; and I want 
to call attention to just what this increase means on the dif- 
ferent prices. 

Under the existing law the duty of 6 cents per square foot 
amounted to 18.6 per cent. Under the Payne-Aldrich rate, 
which was 10 cents per square foot, it amounted to 44 per 
cent. Under the Senate amendment it is proposed to make that 
rate 123 cents per square foot, which would be an average of 
50 per cent. The rate of 15 cents per square foot amounts to 
an average of 60 per cent, The rate of 17} cents per square 


foot amounts to 20 per cent on the 1921 import price and 70 
per cent on the pre-war normal price, 

So that is what these duties mean. Owing to the increased 
prices of these articles now, as compared with the prices prior 
to the war, we find that this rate here, which amounts to only 
20 per cent on the present price, the high price which has been 
built up, if applied to the pre-war price, would be equivalent to 
70 per cent. So, I take it, that you can not measure these in- 
creases by percentages. The fact is that in the first bracket you 
are raising the duty from 6 cents to 12} cents per square foot, 
or over 100 per cent, and in the next item you are raising it 
from 8 cents to 15 cents, which is nearly 100 per cent. 

In the next item you are raising it from 12 cents to 17} 
cents, and on the other items here I have not ascertained just 
what the present duty is; but they are increased, I suppose, in 
about the same ratio. I do not know; I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look up what the present rate is-on the item at the 
bottom of page 43, or the two items on page 44. 

Mr. President, on page 43, line 19, I move to strike out the 
numerals 123“ and insert “6.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the amendment of the committee. e 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment on line 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 43, line 21, I move to 
strike out the numerals “15” and insert “8.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 22, I move to 
out the numerals “17}” and insert “12.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on line 22, 

The amendment was agreed to. — 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the case of the remainder of 
the items in that paragraph I shall not offer any amendments, 
but shall content myself with voting against the committee 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 25 the committee proposes 
to strike out “12” and insert 15,“ so as to read: 

Plate glass described in this paragraph containing a wire netting 
within itself, not exceeding 384 square inches, 15 cents per square foot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerany. On the next page, page 44, line 1, 
the committee proposes to strike out “15” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “174,” so as to read: 

4 8 that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 174 cents per square 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 2 the committee proposes 
to strike out “25” and to insert “20,” so as to read: 

All above that, 20 cents per square foot. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY., In paragraph 223, line 7, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “11” and to insert 133,“ so as 
to read: 

Cast polished plate glass, silvered, cylinder and crown glass, silvered, 
and jooking-¢lase plates, exceeding in sive 144 square inches and not 
exceeding 384 square inches, 1335 cents per square foot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. On line 8 it is proposed to strike 
out “18” and insert “16,” so as to read: 

z anave that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 16 cents per square 
‘oot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 9 it is proposed to strike 
out “224” and insert 21,“ so as to read: 


All above that, 21 cents per square foot, 
The amendment was agreed to, 


1922. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the end of line 9, after the 
words “per square foot” and the colon, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 35 per 
cent ad valorem— 
and a colon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the attention of the clerks at the 
desk to the fact that they omitted to approve the two words 
Provided further“ in line 11. 5 
i The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those are in the original 

ill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are in italics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are always in italics. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Provided“ was in the original bill, 
but not “ Provided further.” 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The word “further” is added 
to the werd “ provided“ on line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 229 is the next. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 229, on page 46, 
beginning with line 5, the committee proposes to strike out that 
paragraph, or the two lines 5 and 6, in the following words: 

Incandescent electrie-light bulbs and lamps, with or without filaments, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
ae if we strike that out, does it appear anywhere else in the 

ill? 

Mr. McCUMBER, It has already been voted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was ineluded in paragraph 218, so this 
amendment is necessary to conform to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that completes the 
glass schedule, with the exception of what we have passed over. 
That being the case, I think we will not try to go on with the 
others to-night, unless Senators so desire. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 9 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 1, 1922, at 
11 o'clock a. m. : 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 31 (legista- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
W. H. King to be United States marshal, district of South 


Dakota. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


we ©. Jackman to be register of the land office, Marquette, 
ch. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. 
Menno Vandervliet, Danforth. 
KANSAS. 
Anna L. January, Osawatomie. 
MICHIGAN, 
William Florian, Grand Junction. 
NEBRASKA, 
Andrew E. Stanley, Loomis. 
Mamie L. Reams, Naponee. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ervin W. Hodsdon, Center Ossipee (late Mountainview). 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


George H. Dickey, Esmond. 
Fred Fercho, Lehr. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Donald C. Mapel, Greensboro. 
Arthur B. Winter, Jermyn. 
| WYOMING, 
Ralph R. Long, Gillette. 


RECORD—HOUSE. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnuspay, May 31, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Hear us, O God, our Father. Thou art merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, slow to anger, and of great love! Our expecta- 
tion is from Thee. Be with us again in the exercise of our 
duties, Mercifully grant that Thy Holy Spirit may in all 
things direct and rule our hearts. Help us to accept Thy claims 
and conform our lives to them. We thank Thee for the good 
things our eyes have seen and our ears heard and which our 
souls have welcomed, Out of the hallowed lessons and associa- 
tions of our National Memorial Day may there come a re- 
dedication to public service. May our citizens everywhere, in 
unfaltering terms, renew their devotion to the Republic, and 
may there be a new birth of Divine strength and enthusiasm 
for the things noble, just, and good. Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 27, 1922, 
and of Sunday, May 28, 1922, was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Roekton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate & 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton ; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of IH- 
nois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 

The also announeed that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9344) providing for the appropria- 
tion of funds for acquiring additional water rights for Indians 
on the Crow Reservation in Montana, whose lands are irrigable 
under the Two Leggins Irrigation Canal, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Publie 
Health Service. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 8425. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 


purposes ; 
S. 2753. An act for the relief of José Louzau; and 
S. 3396. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant 
Secretary and private seeretary in the Department of Labor, 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 3425. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands; and 

S. 2758. An act for the relief of José Louzau; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11065. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10442. An act to amend an act entitled An act to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and te provide a more autonomous government for these 
islands,” appreved August 29, 1916, as amended by an act to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921; 

H. R. 6523. An act for the relief of John Burke, former Treas- 
urer of the United States, for lost bonds without the fault or 
negligence on the part of said former Treasurer; and 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the pre- 
vious announcement, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is asked for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 44. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask for the yeas and nays, 
Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor the motion to adjourn 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea.” Those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 101, nays 86, 
not voting 244, as follows: 


YPRAS—101. 
Ackerman Ellis Madden Steenerson 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairfield Magee Stephens 
Appleby reeman Mapes Strong, Kans. 
Barbour Gensman Miller Strong, Pa, 
Benham Glynn 3 Swing 
Bird Graham, III Mondell Thompson 
Brennan Greene, Mass Montoya Timberlake 
Brooks, III. Greene, Vt. Moores, Ind Tincher 
Brown, Tenn. Hadley organ Towner 
Burroughs Ha wie. Norton Underhill 
Burton er ric den Valle 
Campbell, Kans, Hickey Osborne Volstead 
Campbell, Pa. Hicks Parker, N. IJ. Webster 
Cannon Hoch Patterson, Mo. Wheeler | 
Chalmers Hukriede Pringey White, Kans. 
Chandler, N. V. Hull hodes White, Me. 
Chindblom Kirkpatrick Ricketts Williams, III. 
Clouse Kline, Pa, oach Winslow 
Colton Kraus Robsion Wood, Ind 
Cooper, Ohio Lawrence Rodenberg Woodyard 
Dale Lea, Calif. Rogers Wurzbach 
Dallinger Leatherwood ose Yates 
Darrow Lineberger Shaw Young 
Dunbar McKenzie Shelton 
Echols McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 
Elliott McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul 

NAYS--86. 
Almon Gahn Lowrey Sisson 
Bland, Va. Garner Lyon Nteagali 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn. eCormick Stedman 
Bowling Garrett, Tex. McDuffie Stevenson 
Box Gilbert McSwain Sumners, Tex. 
Briggs Gorman Martin Swank 
Browne, Wis. Hammer Moore, Va Thomas 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Mudd Tillman 
Bulwinkle Hayden Oldfield Tyson 
Byrnes, 8. C. Huddleston Overstreet Upshaw 
. Res 3 Humphreys Park, Ga Vinson _ 
Christopherson James Pou Ward, N. C. 
Collier Jeffers, Ala. Quin Williams, Tex, 
Connally, Tex, Johnson, Ky. Raker Williamson 
en Johnson, Miss. Rankin Wilson 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, S. Dak, Reece Wingo 
Dominick eller Rucker Wise 
Doughton Lampert Sabath Woodruff 
Drewry Lanham Sanders, Tex. Wright 
Dupré Lankford Sandlin Zihiman 
Fisher Lazaro Scott, Tenn. 
Fulmer Linthicum Sinclair 

NOT VOTING—244. 

Anderson Carew Dunn Hardy, Colo. 
Andrew, Mass Carter Dyer Harrison 
Ansorge Chandler, Okla, Edmonds Haugen 
Anthony lague Evans Hawes 
Arentz Clark, Fla Fairchild Hays 
Aswell Clarke, N. Y. Fa ust Henry 
Atkeson C n Favrot Hersey 
Bacharach Cockran Fenn Hin 
Bankhead Codd ess Himes 
Barkley Cole, Iowa Fields Hogan 
Beck Cole, Ohio sh Hooker 
Beedy Collins Fitzgerald Hudspeth 
Begg Connell “ocht Husted 
Bell Connolly, Pa Fordney Hutchinson 
Bixler Cooper, Wis. Foster Ireland 
Black Copley Frear Jacoway 
Blakeney Coughlin Free Jefferis, Nebr, 
Bland, Ind Crago French Johnson, Wash. 
Boles Cramton Frothingham Jones, Pa. 
Rond Crowther Fuller Jones, Tex, 
Bowers Cullen nk Kahn 
Brand Curry Gallivan Kearns 
Britten Davis, Minn. Gernerd Kelley, Mich, 
Brooks, Pa. Deal Goldsborough eels. Pa. 
Burdick psey ykoontz Kendall 
Burke Denison Gould Kennedy 
Burtness Dickinson Graham, Pa, Ketcham 
Butler Dowell Green, Iowa ess 
Cable Drane riest Kincheloe 
Cantril Driver Griffin Kindred 


un Porter Snyder 
Kinkaid Mansfield Purnell Speaks 
ead Radcliff Stafford 
Kitchin Merritt Rainey, Ala. Stiness 
Kleczka Michaelson Rainey, III. Stoll 
Kline, N. Y, Michener Ramseyer Sullivan 
Knight ills Ransley Summers, Wash. 
Knutson Montague Rayburn Sweet 
Kop Moore, III. Reavis Tague 
der Moore, Ohio Reber Taylor, Ark. 
Kunz orin Reed, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. 
Langley Mott Reed, W. Va Taylor, N. J. 
Larsen, Ga Murphy Riddick Taylor, Tenn. 
Larson, Minn Nelson, A. P. Riordan Tempe 
Layton Nelson, J. M. Robertson Ten Eyck 
Lee, Ga. Nelson, Me, Rosenbloom Tilson 
Lee, N. Y Newton, Minn, Rossdale Tinkham 
Lehlbach Newton, Mo, Rouse Treadway 
Little olan Ryan Tucker 
n O'Brien Sanders, Ind. Vare 
London O'Connor Sanders, N. Y. Vestal 
Longworth Oliver Schall Voigt 
uce Olp Scott, Mich Volk 
Luhring Padgett Walsh 
McArthur Paige Shreve Walters 
McClintic Parker, N. Y. Slegel Ward. N 
McFadden Parks, Ark. Slem Wason 
McLaughlin, Pa. Patterson, N. J. Smith, Idaho Watson 
McPherson Perkins Smith, Mich. Weaver 
MacGregor Perlman Smithwick oods, Va 
Maloney Petersen Snell Wyant 


So the motion to adjourn was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


. 


Mr. 


2 further notice: 


Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 


. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida, 

. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Hutchinson with Mr. Bell. 

. Jefferies with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Driver. 

. Ansorge with Mr, Kindred. 

Johnson of Washington with Mr. Tague. 

. Anthony with Mr. Aswell. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
. Arentz with Mr. Bankhead. 


Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Logan. 


. Atkeson with Mr. Mansfield. 


McArthur with Mr. Oliver. 


Bacharach with Mr. Medlintie. 

. Kelly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kitchin. 
French with Mr. Harrison. 

. Beck with Mr. Riordan. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Black. 

Kendall with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Beedy with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Kunz. 
. Burtness with Mr. Deal. 


Henry with Mr. O'Brien. 


. Mott with Mr. Padgett. 


Goodykoontz with Mr. Smithwick. 


. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 


Volk with Mr. London. 


. Crago with Mr. Montague. 

. Kiess with Mr. Collins. 

. Snyder with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Kennedy with Mr. Kincheloe. 


Cramton with Mr. Tucker. 
Moore of Ohio with Mr. Sears. 


. Bland of Indiana with Mr. O'Connor. 
. Siegel with Mr. Jacoway. 


Boise with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 


. Vare with Mr. Mead. 
Bond with Mr. Drane. 


Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 


. Radcliffe with Mr. Fields. 

. Griest with Mr. Weaver. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Barkley. 

. Knutson with Mr. Griffin. 

. Bowers with Mr. Hooker. 

. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Favrot. 
. Stiness with Mr. Carew. 

. Krieder with Mr. Brand. 


Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 


. Lehibach with Mr, Cullen. 


A. P. Nelson with Mr. Stoll. 


. Nolan with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Kissel with Mr. Carter. 

. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Dowell with Mr. Cantrill. 

. Crowther with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

. Fess with Mr. Goldsborough. 
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Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly (at 12 oclock and 33 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, June 1, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
- RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2of Rule XII, 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 822. 
A joint resolution favoring the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1038). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 337. A joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute the 
comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York and 
New Jersey by chapter 48, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1089). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11626. A bill to extend the time 
fer constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the city of Baton Rouge, La.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1048). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11362. A bill declaring Tchula Lake, 
Molmes County, Miss, to be a nonnavigable stream; with an 
amendment (Rept. No, 1049). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. J. Res. 
47. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to receive for instruction at the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen of Cuba; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1040). Referred to the Com- 
‘mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. J. Res. 
281. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to receive for instruction at the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, Md., Willem van Doorn, a subject of the Nether- 
lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 1041). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. r 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 6538. A 
bill for the relief of Grey Skipwith; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1042). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8046. A 
bill for the relief of Themis Christ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1043). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6358. A 
bill authorizing the accounting officers of the Treasury to pay to 
A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of his rank for services 
performed prior to the approval of his bond by the Secretary of 
the Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1044). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. > 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 7921. A 
bill granting six months’ pay to Alice P. Dewey; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1045). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK : Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6832. A 
bill granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, father of Joseph 
Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, first class, United 
States Navy, in active service; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1046). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 855. A 
bill for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United States Navy; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1047). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DARROW : Committee on Naval ‘Affairs. H. R. 8921. A 
bill for the relief of Ellen McNamara; without amendment 
ut Rept. No. 1050). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERÐNOB. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Public 
Lands was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6204) to grant the military target range of Lincoln County, 
Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla. and reserving the right to 
use for military and aviation purposes, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11826) to regulate air navi- 
gation within the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11827) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county courts of Howard and 
Saline Counties, in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River; to the Committee on Interstate and . 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11828) for the 
enlargement and extension of the post office building at Chi- 
cago, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11829) to regulate and con- 
trol the manufacture, sale, and use of weights and measures 
and of weighing and measuring devices; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 341) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 0 

By Mr. SWING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 342) appro- 
priating $50,000 for protecting the lands and property in the 
Palo Verde Valley and elsewhere along the Colorado River 
within the limits of the United States; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. } 

By Mr. BRAND: Resolution (H. Res. 357) directing the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Post Office 
Department to investigate the feasibility of market 
prices of cotton, corn, wheat, live stock, and dairy products to 
the farmers by radiophone; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, relating to the Mississippi River 
floods, and requesting appropriations for the relief of those 
living within the flooded areas; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY. A bill (H. R. 11830) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant a patent of certain lands to 
Truman H. Ide; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11831) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Killin Garrett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11832) for the relief of Charles 
E. Reyburn; to the Committee on Claims. : 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 11883) for the relief of Rev. 
S. T. Matthews; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11834) granting a pension 
to Jannie E. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 11835) granting a pension to 
Ellen McFarland ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11836) granting a pension to William S, 
Harrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11887) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11838) granting 
an increase of pension to Barbara E. Rhea; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11839) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11840) granting a pension to 
Reuben R. Romey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11841) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Martin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5831. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Mid-City 
Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., favoring the pas- 
sage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 23; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

5832. Also (by request), petition of Presbytery of Springfield; 
at Jacksonville, III., indorsing House bill 9753, to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 
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5833. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of a mass meeting of citi- 
zens of the city of New York, favoring the maintaining of the 
Republic of Ireland ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5834. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of Toledo Circle Ladies 
G. A. R., urging favorable action on Morgan-Bursum pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5835. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Oregon, protesting against the passage of House bill 
9758; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. ` 

5836. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Cloak & Suit Co., 
of New York City, N. V., relating to the reappointment of Wil- 
liam P. G. Harding to the Federal Reserve Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

5837. Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange, New 
York City, N. Y., protesting against the passage of Stevenson 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5838. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition from 270 citizens of 
South Pasadena, Eagle Rock, San Bernardino, and Los An- 
geles, Calif., asking that protection and help may be extended 
to make Armenia a self-supporting and self-protecting nation; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5889. Also, petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., favoring 
the Towner-Sterling bill (H. R. 7); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

5840, Also, petition of Los Angeles Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Long Beach, Calif., indorsing House 
Joint Resolution 181, prohibiting polygamy and polygamous co- 
habitation in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. ; 

5841. Petition of Los Angeles Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian churches at Long Beach, Calif., indorsing Senate 
Joint Resolution 31, proposing a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing Congress to enact uniform laws on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5842. Also, petition of Los Angeles Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Long Beach, Calif., indorsing House bill 
9758, to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5843. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of 27 widows and dependents of 
Civil War veterans, of Velva, N. Dak., urging support of the 
Bursum-Morgan bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, - 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, June 1, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum, 

Mr. STERLING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ball New Smoot 
Borah Hale Newberry Spencer 
Brandegee Harris Norbeck Sterlin 
Calder Johnson Oddie Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Page Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Pepper Underw: 
Culberson Kell Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Lenroot Pomerene alsh. Mont 
du Pont an 0 Ransdell Watson, Ga 
wigs McCumber Rawson Watson, Ind 
Frelinghuysen McNary Robinson Willis 
Gerry Myers Sheppard 

lass Nelson Simmons 


Mr. RANSDELL. I was requested to announce that the sev- 
eral Senators, whose names I shall state, are detained at a 
hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], the Senator from North Dakota 


[Mr. Lapp], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY], the 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HARRISON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 

INVESTMENT AND PROFIT IN SOFT COAL INDUSTRY (S. DOO. 207). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a preliminary report of the com- 
mission on investment and profit in soft coal mining covering 
the period 1916 to 1921, inclusive, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, . i 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by.the congre- 
gation of the Chelsea Congressional Church, at Kansas City, 
Kans., favoring the enactment. of legislation creating a- de- 
partment of education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr, McLEAN presented a memorial of the Fairfield County 
Farm Bureau, of Danbury, Conn., remonstrating against the 
appropriation of public funds for the purpose of free seed 
distribution, which was referred,to.the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Ayes ad it 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
Anthony Safranik, chairman of employees of Frank Parizek, 
manufacturer of pearl buttons, of West Willington; Charles H. 
Ruha, chairman of employees of B. Schwanda & Sons, of Staf- 
ford Springs; Prichal Bros., manufacturers of ocean pearl shell, 
of Higganum; and Havlin & Pokorney, manufacturers of ocean 


; pearl shells, of Higganum; all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 


ing for the prompt passage of the pending tariff bill and 
stating they do not understand the reason for delay in the Sen- 
ate, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from Rey. 
Richard D. Hatch, rector, and the congregation of Trinity 
Church, of Southport; Rev. Reginald R. Parker, of Hartford; 
Rev. Robert C. Whitehead, Stratford Congregational Church, of 
Stratford; Rev. W. S. Woolworth, of Chestnut Hill; and Rev. 
Herbert L. Wilber, of Jewett City; all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying that relief be granted the suffering peoples of Ar- 
menia, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


ns, 

Mr, TOWNSEND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State of Michigan, praying for the im- 
position in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate duty on 
kid gloves, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill 
of an adequate protective duty on agricultural products, partic- 
ularly grains, cattle, sheep, hogs, and sugar, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Memphis, 
Armada, Mount Clemens, Detroit, Swartz Creek, Clayton Town- 
ship, and Bay City, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
inclusion in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 
pounds on Cuban sugar, and also adequate protection on farm 
products, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted by the eleventh 
annual convention, North Dakota State Federation of Labor, 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., favoring payment of the so-called sol- 
diers’ bonus solely from funds derived from war and excess- 
profits taxes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the pastors of the 
Episcopal, the Congregational, the First Lutheran, the Trinity 
Lutheran, and the Methodist Episcopal Churches of Williston, 
N. Dak., favoring the granting of relief to the suffering peoples 
of Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENOY. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3633) to authorize the coin- 
age of a 50-cent piece in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the late President Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes at Delaware, in the State of Ohio, reported it 
with an amendment. 

JOHN G. SESSIONS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3157) for the relief of John G. Ses- 
sions, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 730) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, | 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows; 

By Mr, RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3665) providing additional funds to continue in 
effect the act providing for the care and treatment of persons 
afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the spread of leprosy in the 
United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 8666) granting a pension to Matilda A. Swift; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3667) for the relief of the estate of David B. 
Landis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8668) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. EDGE: 


A bill (S. 3669) for the advaucement of certain retired offi- 
cers of the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to present an amend- 
ment to House bill 10871, being the War Department appropria- 
tion bill. I ask to haye the amendment printed and lie on the 


table. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the Senator from 


Nebraska to what his amendment relates? 
Mr. NORRIS. It relates to the Muscle Shoals proposition. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. For curiosity I wanted to know; that 


was all. 
Mr. 


to be shown in the RECORD. 


The amendment was ordered to be printed and to lie on the 


table, as follows: 
On page 132, after line 5, insert the following: 
MUSCLE SHOALS. ; 

For the continuation of the work on Dam No, 2 on the Tennessee 

River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to be immediately available, $7,500,000. 
AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 

Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment providing that the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission be extended 
from St. Paul to the head of the passes, and to the tributaries 
and outlets of the Mississippi River in so far as they are 
affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing 
appropriations for the prosecution and maintenance of public 
works on canals, rivers, and harbors, and for gther purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope to be allowed to 
proceed without interruption in the few remarks that I have to 
make, I desire to speak of certain phases of the reclassifica- 
tion problem. My remarks are made necessary, I think, by 
reason of certain articles which have appeared of late in the 


press. A 
In the Washington Star of May 29 appeared an article from 
which I read first the headlines: 


Executive order on reclassifying expected July 1. President con- 
siders making it effective for 60,000 United States employees, All de- 
tails completed. Appropriation awaited. Many becoming impatient 
over further delay as bonus issue comes up again. 


I wish to say that the contents of the article are not quite 
so portentous as the headlines would lead us to believe, but 
they are bad enough. I desire to call attention to just a few 
quotations from the article: 


President serene. is considering patlee reclassification of the near 
60,000 Federal employees in the trict of Columbia into effect July 
by Executive order. The reclassification schedules, necessary -to fix up 
the pay rolls promptly on that date, have been actually prepared 15 the 
Uni States Bureau of Efficiency, in cooperation with the administra- 
tive officers in each of the Government establishments, in compliance 
with an Executive order of President Harding on October 24, 1921. 

All that is nece to establish the new salaries on July 1 is for 
Congress to appropriate the money necessary to pay them, 


Then again: 

Because the tariff bill has been occupying the center of the stage, and 
probably will continue to do so for severa months, many Senators who 
are opp to passing another bonus bill, and still more who are op- 
posed to the Sterling-Lehibach bill, are impatient over further delay. 
since it would junk all the work that has. been done by the Bureau of 
Efficiency and would require the study to be made all over again by 
the Civil Service Commission. This would entail an additional appro- 
priation for the employment of “experts” and take a year’s time for 
another “investigation.” 

The Sterling-Lehibach bill, carrying schedules for reclassification of 
the Government employees, passed the House six months a and has 
been hanging fire in the Senate while debate drags on over the tariff. 


Further on in the article it is said: 


The real friends of the Government employees in both the House and 
the Senate are impatient over the proposed delay, eyen more than over 
the new appropriation that would be required, Because they believe 
that the short cut is to put through the reclassification schedules 
worked out by the Bureau of Efficiency and the administrative officers, 
pressure is being brought to bear on President Harding to issue an 
Executive order under which the age of Government workers would 
start the new fiscal year with a new statutory salary schedule carrying 

substantial increases, 


Again the article states that— 


The reclassification schedule promplgated by the Bureau of 1 
under President Harding's Executive order of October 24, 1921, wh 

is the same as the schedule in the bill introduced in the House and 
Senate, respectively, by Representative Witt R. Woop of Inglang and 
Senator Riep Smoor, of Utah, can be put into effect July 1 without 
any further investigation or any further expense. 


XLIT—501 


1 

NORRIS. I ought to state that in offering the amend- 
ment I do so under instructions from and by the authority of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I think that ought 


So, Mr. President, it would appear that under guise of an, 
efficiency rating system the Bureau of Efficiency is to-day, at 
great expense to the Government, putting into the Federal 
departments a classification of positions that has not only not 
received the approval of Congress but in so far as it has been 
considered by Congress has been rejected. In the form of S. 
1079 and H. R. 2921 it was before the Committees on Civil 
Service of the present Congress. These committees held hear- 
ings on this proposal and others that had been worked out and 
reached the conclusion that the Bureau of Efficiency plan as 
embodied in the two bills referred to was the inferior. The 
House committee favorably reported a bill drafted along radi- 
cally different lines. The Representative from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], the House sponsor for the classification scheme of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, offered on the floor of*the House to have 
that burean’s scheme substituted for the committee’s bill as an 
amendment. The amendment was overwhelmingly rejected and 
House bill 8928, embodying the other plan, was passed. 

The Senate Committee on Civil Service, to whom the House 
bill was referred, reported unanimously in favor of its passage 
with amendments. It went to the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate under an agreement which limited the Appro- 
priations Committee to a consideration only of the salary rates 
proposed: It has not yet been reported by that committee, al- 
though the bill was referred to the committee, Mr. President, 
whey I reported it on behalf of the Committee on Civil Service 
to the Senate on February 6 last. 

To go back somewhat further in the history of these measures 
and of the activities of the Bureau of Efficiency, this bureau on 
March 8, 1917, was directed by Congress in the legislative ap- 
propriation act to investigate the classification, salary, and ef- 
ficiency of the employees of the departments and independent. 
establishments and report fully or partially to Congress by 
January 1, 1918, as to needed equalizations or reclassification, 
It was further instructed to ascertain the rates of pay of vari- 
ous States and municipal governments and commercial institu- 
tions in different parts of the United States and to submit to 
Congress at its next regular session a report showing how such 
rates compare with the rates of pay of employees of the 
Federal Government performing similar services. 

The Bureau of Efficiency became so busy demonstrating how 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shauld not be run and in 
other of its war-time activities that it failed to carry out the 
mandates of Congress regarding classification and salary stand- 
ardization, On March 1, 1919, Congress established a Congres- 
sional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries to take 
up this entire subject, 

The joint commission started with the idea that the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency would be of great assistance, a 
laboratory, as it were, for the detailed work involved, and that 
its chief, Mr. Herbert D. Brown, would be its technical adviser, 
but it was not so to be; trouble arose. According to the view 
of the Bureau of Efficiency, the chief difficulty was that the 
reclassification commission wanted to give the employees an op- 
portunity to prepare a statement of their duties to be con- 
sidered in classifying the positions. The commission, it seems, 
wanted to work on the basis of a statement of facts agreed upon 
by the employee and his superior. The Bureau of Efficiency 
did not consider it necessary to have the employees in on the 
matter at all; it could not see why the employee should have 
his day in court before the verdict was rendered. 

The Bureau of Efficiency has apparently not given publicity 
to another phase of the differences. The commission had two 
members literally and six figuratively from Missouri; they had 
to be shown; and it did not propose to do just as Mr. Brown 
said without inquiry and investigation. It summoned for confer- 
ence and advice specialists in this field from outside the service, 
and it discovered, through its own inquiries and from informa- 
tion received from this outside help, that Mr. Brown was pro- 
posing not a modern, up-to-date classification, such as is being 
made the basis of modern personnel administration, both in 
public and private employment, but a halfway salary classifi- 
eation such as had been proposed many years ago by the old 
Keep Commission, made up of Government administrators. 
Such a classification well administered would have been per- 
haps an improvement over existing conditions, but it would 
not have furnished the basis for an effective reform in general 
personnel administration. 

Some inspection, I am informed, was made of the material 
the Bureau of Efficiency had collected regarding the salaries 
paid outside the service; but, to make a long story short, the 
commission decided that it would not get its expert advice 
from Mr. Herbert D. Brown. He and the commission parted 
company. Thus Mr. Brown’s scheme has been three times con- 
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_ sidered and rejected; once by a congressional joint commission, 

again by the two Committees on Civil Service of the present 
Congress, and then by a most decisive vote on the floor of the 
House. 

Having been excused as not the best-qualified man for tech- 
nical leadership in reclassification and salary standardization, 
Mr. Brown began a campaign against the work of the congres- 
sional commission, Examination of the printed reports of his 
testimony before the Appropriations Committees discloses that 
in this campaign, intentionally or unintentionally, he grossly 
misrepresented the facts. He made several statements which 
any fair-minded investigator who looks into the matter will 
have to admit are absolutely incorrect. In his public addresses 
he has again and again reiterated these incorrect statements; 
and no one can tell how far he and his assistants have gone in 
their private attacks on the work of the congressional commis- 
sion and the bills that grew out of it. 

Again and again he or his assistants have sought to create 
the impression that the congressional commission classified 
eniployees on the basis of their titles and not on the basis of 
the actual duties of their positions. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. In all the literature regarding the Federal civil 
service with which I am familiar there is no clearer exposi- 
tion of the worthlessness of existing titles of positions than is 
contained in the report of the congressional commission. It is 
a conclusive statement. That commission never for one moment 
gave any consideration to an existing title in determining the 
proper classification of a position. As it reiterates time and 
time again, so that any fair-minded reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence can grasp the point, it classified positions on the basis 
of the duties and responsibilities involved and the qualifica- 
tions that an employee would have to possess in order satis- 
factorily to enter upon the performance of those duties. It 
classified the position and not the incumbent. What qualifica- 
tions the incumbent may bave had that were not required for 
the job had nothing to do with the classification of the position 
he occupied; my understanding is that the congressional com- 
mission did not even inquire into these purely personal qualifi- 
cations. When a member of the House Appropriations Com- 
niitee got the erroneous impression that they did so inquire 
and so classify and asked the representative of the Bureau of 
Efficiency if his impression was not correct, it was the duty 
of the Bureau of Efficiency to correct that false impression 
and not to confirm it, as was done. 

The truth is that the classification proposed by the congres- 
sional commission, as provided for in H. R. 8928, being the bill 
now before the Appropriations Committee, is based on the ac- 
tual duties and responsibilities of and the qualifications for the 
positions. The Bureau of Efficiency scheme is a classification 
on the basis of the Bureau of Efficiency’s idea of the value of 
the duties and not on the duties themselves. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I announced at the beginning, if the Sena- 
tor will excuse me, that I should like to proceed without inter- 
ruption. 

«me more word regarding titles. The congressional commis- 
sion realized that short titles are necessary, so that all con- 
cerned with positions can have a standard terminology in 
speaking of them. It wanted employees, administrators, Civil 
Service Commissioners, Budget authorities, Appropriations 
Committees, and Congress, all to have an agreed and standard- 
ized terminology, so that we may all use a common language. 
It proposed to substitute good titles for the existing bad titles. 
It appears that the Bureau of Efficiency does not want titles. 
It gives the Impression that it prefers to work in the dark and 
not to let the world know what it is doing. Possibly it objects 
to titles because titles when properly applied let in the light. 

Mr. Brown testified that in so far as he knew positions had 
not been allocated to classes under the general plan that has 
received the indorsement of the committees and the House 
and that no reliable estimates had been made regarding cost. 
Had he read intelligently and carefully the report of the con- 
gressional commission and familiarized himself with the pro- 
cedure being followed by it he would have been better informed. 
The congressional commission tentatively allocated to classes 
practically all the positions in the District of Columbia which 
came under its jurisdiction, and it compiled elaborate statistical 
tables giving full information on the subject. Its printed report 
contained its estimates of cost on a percentage basis. The de- 
tailed tables it prepared were submitted to the committees but 
were not printed. 

Subsequently new estimates were based on the figures com- 
piled by the congressional commission as revisions were made 
in the bill, and these figures were checked by reports sub- 
mitted by the department heads. No attempt has been made to 


have these estimates final and precise to the last figure. It 
has been assumed that Congress should act before the final 
steps are taken and that Congress should indicate its wishes 
respecting details. I am of the opinion that the whole matter of 
fixing Government salaries and dealing fairly with the Govern- 
ment and with the employees should not be delegated to Mr. 
Herbert D. Brown as Government autocrat. » 

A favorite assertion of Mr. Brown is that a dictionary classifi- 
cation, as he has been pleased facetiously to call it, has failed 
wherever it has been tried. The congressional commission, 
when it investigated the matter, did not find this to be the fact. 
It learned that progressive large employers, both public and 
private, were in increasing numbers adopting detailed duties 
ee as the corner stone of good personnel adminis- 

on. 

At the joint hearings of the two Committees on the Civil 
Service this point was gone into, and witnesses familiar with 
the practice in other jurisdictions testified that such classifica- 
tions were increasing in number. Such a classification is now 
recognized generally as a first step in modernizing employment 
procedure and general personnel administration. Curiously, 
Mr. Brown’s own report on the Civil Service Commission 
abounds in evidence to show the imperative need of just such 
a classification as the congressional commission proposed. The 
improvements that have been made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the last few months are due largely to the publica- 
tion of the classification made by the congressional commis- 
sion and are mere forerunners of what we may expect when a 
good duties classification with uniform titles becomes operative 
in the service, provided Mr. Herbert D. Brown does not exer- 
cise his veto power and insist on his own classification what- 
ever may be the wishes of Congress. 

My information is that after Mr. Brown had been eliminated 
from the wofk of the congressional commission he desisted 
for a time from prosecuting his own scheme of classification. 
Possibly he had some doubts whether the appointment of a 
congressional commission to do the work did not by necessary 
implication repeal the authority given to him by earlier legisla- 
tion, especially as he had failed to comply with the time ele- 
ments of that authorization. Later, according to his state- 
ment before the Appropriations Committee of the House, a 
member of that committee authorized him to go ahead, and he 
began, directly and. indirectly, spending thousands of doflfars, 
his own organization’s time and the time of the department 
officials and employees in furthering his own scheme, which 
would be run by the Bureau of Efficiency and thus give it an 
8 for being and keep it from absorption into the Budget 

ureau. 

To avoid a too obvious duplication of the ground covered by 
the congressional commission and to get the greatest possible 
sanction of law for his expenditures, he has worked under the 
guise of establishing a system of efficiency ratings. His au- 
thority for that is in a rider on an appropriation bill. His 
whole bureau was brought into existence on a rider to an ap- 
propriation bill, it has been nurtured through riders, and it 
has no basic fundamental law covering its existence that has 
been carefully considered by the Congress. Mr. Good, when 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House, after 
having brought about a reduction in Mr. Brown's salary from 
$10,000 to $7,500, his salary prior to the increase to $10,000 
having been $6,000, gave it as his parting advice to the House 
that the Bureau of Efficiency should be merged into the Budget 
Bureau, thereby saving a good deai of money and wasted 
energy. The Congress has never had proper opportunity to 
consider this proposal, and if Mr. Brown can prevent it the 
Congress prohably never will. 

In passing, I should perhaps say that Mr. Good at one time 
was a supporter of the bureau on the floor of the House, but 
somehow his affections were alienated. He seemed to think 
that Mr. Brown had misrepresented to the Appropriations 
Committee the facts regarding his increase in salary. The 
House under Mr. Good's leadership was very insistent that 
the salary of the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency should 
be definitely fixed, because at the rate it was rising it was 
threatening soon to pass out of sight. A little of the infla- 
tion was let out by Congress, and the salary was anchored at 
$7,500. 

To come now to his efficiency scheme, as I interpret it, it em- 
braces classification, allocation, salary standardization, and 
efficiency ratings—all of them, Under a rider to an appropria- 
tion act he is planning to perform administratively what some 
of us have had the temerity to believe were functions that 
properly belonged to Congress. 

His classification scheme on its face, without investigation, 
seems like simplicity itself. He establishes 18 grades and at- 
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taches to each grade a salary range. Under each grade he gives 
a few illustrations of positions he regards as typical of that 
grade. When he gets an idea of the duties of a position, he puts 
the position inte a grade. If it exactly fits the illustration, well 
and good, If it does not, he classifies it by analogy. He seeks 
the agreement of the administration, and if he gets it he is 
satisfied, There are those who say that he sometimes asserts he 
has the agreement of the administration, when in fact he has 
not, and from his record that does not seem entirely impossible. 

Classification by analogy presents wonderful opportunities to 
a skillful manipulator. I understand that the accepted word is 
“adjustment.” When things become uncomfortable in any re- 
spect, “analogy” permits adjustment.“ Some critics seem to 
be of the opinion that “adjustments” are already more fre- 
quent in cases’ of upper administrative officers in a position to 
make yigorous objections and cause trouble than they are 
among the rank and file in the routine clerkships and labor 
positions, Inspection of the salary scale and of the adminis- 
trative positions of the proposal, too, has led some people to an 
opinion that there has been a deliberate attempt to secure the 
support of upper administrative officers at the expense of the 
routine workers. Now, I do not allege that this is the fact, but 
I assert that it is entirely possible under a scheme that estab- 
lishes no fundamental definition of grades and which permits 
Classification by analogy. I would go further and say that 
with human nature as it is and the Goyernment seryice what 
it is, a one-man classification by analogy is likely to result in 
“adjustments.” If this system goes into effect it is easy to pre- 
dict for the word “adjustment” a future in the public service 
which will be second only to that enjoyed by “influence,” and 
there will then be the two partners, influence“ and “ adjust- 
ment.” Consider the “influence” that conld be exerted for 
“ adjustment ” by the persons whose backing should enable the 
one-man Bureau of Efficiency to put through such a device. A 
bipartisan commission of three, with a reputation for judicial 
procedure and integrity, would not ordinarily be intrusted with 
such epower, but would be bound by fundamental controlling 
definitions. To permit such a scheme as the Bureau of Efficiency 
proposes to put in practice would be indefensible, regardless of 
the personality and reputation of the man at the head of the 
bureau that is to administer it. 

The salary scale in the Bureau of Efficiency proposal is its 
own handiwork. The Reclassification Commission proposed to 
show the Congress what the salary would be for each of the 
more than 1,700 classes of positions it found in the service and 
to get congressional approval for them. The Bureau of Effi- 
ciency proposes to go to the other extreme, and not to bother 
Congress about the salaries at all. It will fix the whole matter 
up quietly, without any fuss and feathers by “ adjustments” 
with administrative officers; and all this, Mr. President, plainly 
appears from the quotation I made from the article in the 
Washington Star at the beginning of my remarks, Why let 
Congress as a whole pass on such an item, all-important though 
it be, when entire authority over the whole matter can be yested 
in the United States Bureau of Efficiency, at least so long as it 
is continued under its present head? 

The salary scale on its face appears reasonably generous to 
upper administrative officers, but somewhat niggardly in deal- 
ing with the rank and file. We say “on its face,” because the 
Brown efficiency rating system has a joker in it whereby for 
the rank and file of employees the upper salary rates in his 
salary scale are for bait rather thar for realization. 

Under his efficiency scheme an employee's salary rate within 
the range prescribed for the grade to which his position is 
allocated will depend on his efficiency rating; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a distinction. It will not necessarily depend on 
his efficiency. It is here that the extreme ingenuity of the 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency becomes ap- 
parent. He has devised a three-cup game of now you see it 
and now you don't,“ whereby while we are all talking about 
rewarding the efficient Government employee according to his 
efficiency Mr. Brown gets our eye on an efficiency rating and 
ends up with the average employee of the lower ranks at or 
below the middle of his grade, regardless of the efficiency of 
the average employee. We are mesmerized for a moment in a 
sort of haze of quantity, quality, percentages, and standards; 
but we come to at the end when on further study we are 
aroused to the fact that Mr. Brown has safely kept the average 
salary from rising, regardless of the efficiency of the employees. 

The trick is done by having the standard for measuring the 
quantity of work done by employees, working in groups of five 
or more of one grade under a single supervisor, made out of 
rubber or any other sufficiently elastic material so that it will 
stretch. If the employees begin to get so efficient that there 
is some danger of the average salary for the group getting 


above the middle rate for the average, all you have to do is to 
stretch the standard and they are safely back where they 
started. Now and then one employee peculiarly efficient may 
be permitted to reach the upper rates, but it will be at the 
expense of others in the group, who will fall a corresponding 
distance below the average. 

Figures, percentages, averages in the hands of so experienced 
an efficiency expert as the Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency furnish, of course, the necessary elastic medium fof 
a standard. In his book of rules for the system, circular No. 
4—a pamphlet which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service for consideration along with Executive orders and legis- 
lation relating to the Bureau of Efficiency and for considera- 
tion also in connection with reclassification but a few days 
ago—in his book of rules for the system, in paragraph 30, he 
provides for an appropriate test to determine that the standard 
has been stretched to just the proper length so that the average 
quantity rating for the group will not exceed 100 per cent. 
The quality rating can not exceed 100 per cent, and therefore 
the product of the two can not give an efficiency rating over a 
hundred, and a rating of 100 puts the employees at the middle 
salary for the grade. 

Mr. President, some of us seem to belong to a school of 
thought or of ethics very different from the one of which Mr. 
Brown is an exponent. To us a standard is something fixed 
and uniform and not something which will vary from depart- 
ment to department, from bureau to bureau, from office to office, 
and from time to time. To us the ideals of equal pay for equal 
work, payment on the basis of efficiency, and justice alike to 
the Government and to the employees are something more than 
mere phrases. 

Mr. President, I am unable to sit quietly by while a scheme 
is established without consulting Congress which provides for 
classification by analogy, allocation by adjustment, and efficiency 
measurement by a variable instead of a standard. As chairman 
of the Civil Service Committee, a committee that has worked 
faithfully in the consideration of the various reclassification 
measures that have been referred to it, that has been in close 
touch with the Civil Service Committee of the House and its 
able chairman, Mr. LEBLBACH ; that has given attention to the 
work and the report of the Joint Reclassification Commission ; 
that has consulted well-recognized experts in reclassification 
and personnel problems, and haying no other interest than the 
good of the service at heart, and feeling, I think, the full weight 
of my responsibility in this most important matter, I most 
earnestly protest against these or any further attempts upon 
the part of the head of the Bureau of Efficiency to carry out a 
scheme which, I believe, is bound to prove unsatisfactory to the 
Government, the heads of departments, and unjust to em- 
ployees—and, so proving, it will be detrimental to the public 
welfare. 

Mr, President, I send to the desk a resolution which I ask 
to have read, and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 297), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Civil Service be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and report upon the, 
activities, methods, and procedure of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency in devising and installing a system or systems of classifica- 
tion of positions, salary standardization, and efficiency rating in the 
Federal service, and upon the activities of said bureau, its chief, or 
ver of his assistants, in opposing pending legislation on these subjects 

R. 8928), which has passed the House of Representatives, has been 
ayorably reported with amendments by the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service, and has been referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its present consideration. 

Mr. STERLING. ‘Then. I ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will go over, under 
the rule. j 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
page 39, paragraph 217, for the purpose of acting upon some 
committee amendments, F 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield so that I may call up House bill 9527, providing 
for the extension of bank charters? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Let us dispose of this paragraph first, 
if the Senator will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. CALDER. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 

The READING CLERK., In paragraph 217, on page 39, line 11, 
the committee proposes to strike out “28” and insert in lieu 
thereof “50,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That none of the above articles shall pay a lesa rate of 
duty than 50 per cent ad valerem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee amendment proposes to 
raise the limit from 28 per cent ad valorem to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. I ask that the Senate shall disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment, and then I shall ask that the lines includ- 
ing the words “that none of the above articles shall pay a 
less rate of duty than 28 per cent ad valorem” be stricken out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was temporarily out of the 
Chamber when the consideration of the tariff bill was resumed. 
I would like to inquire of the Senator what paragraph he is 
referring to? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. It will be found on page 39 of the bill, 
paragraph 217. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator desires to recede from the 
committee amendment making the rate 50 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. First, I shall ask that the Senate dis- 
agree to the committee amendment proposed on line 11, 
whereby 28 per cent is changed to 50 per cent. That will leave 
the rate 28 per cent. If that amendment is disagreed to, as I 
request, I shall then ask that the entire provision be stricken 
out, so that there will be no limitation. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection at all to changing 
rate from 50 to 28. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia and Mr. JONES of New Mexico 
rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think Senators will have no objection 
to reducing the rate from 50 to 28. Then I shall move to strike 
out the entire proviso. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After the rate is reduced from 50 to 28, of 
course there will be a vote on whether we shall adopt 28 per 
cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but I think no one will object to my 
suggestion. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That leaves the proviso te read: 

Provided, That none of the above articles shall bear a less rate of 
duty than 28 per cent ad valorem. 

We have fixed the rate by specific duties, and that action will 
cut out the provision that it shall net be less than 28 per cent. 
So if the spectfic duty is less than 28 per cent, the specifie duty, 
of course, will govern. 

Mr. SEMMONS. What is the specifie duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are several of them. I read: 

Plain green or colored, molded or ERA and ee lime, or lead 
glass bottles, vials, jars, and cover or uncovered demijohns, and 
earboys, any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not specially provided 
for, and whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such as 
contain merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a 
rate of duty based In whole or in part upon the value thereof, which 
shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to their contents), shall pay 
duty as follows: If holding more than one pint, 1 cent pe poenas 
if holding not more than one pint and not less than one-fourth of a 

int, 13 cents per pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a pint, 
cents per gross, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I now understand what the Senator’s prop- 
osition is. I did not at first. The Senator proposes to cut the 
ad valorem rate out and leave the specific rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment striking out the proviso as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee to paragraph 217. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 14, to strike out 
the word “as” after the word “ use.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 15, after the word 
“employed,” to strike out the words “as ers.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 17, to strike out 
the word “operations” and to insert the words “operations, 
ana Bog to inelude bottles for table service and thermostatic 

ttles.” 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. 
age— 


President, some weeks 


Mr. McLBAN.. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from 
Georgia heard the request of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Cabal that he be allowed to call up House bill 9527, extending 
bank charters? í 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I have just been in conference 
with the Senator from New York; and he very courteously: 
agreed to give way to me for a few moments. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very well. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, some weeks ago, 
while we were debating the new judgeship bill, the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Suzetps] read into the record a letter 
he had received from Mr: Wayne B. Wheeler, of the Anti-Saloon 
League. The Senator also read his reply to it, and proceeded 
to make some comments of an explanatory or interpretative 
character. = 

When subsequently a request was made by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] to place the Wayne B. Wheeler 
letter in the Rxconb, I thought it was simply a matter of fair- 
ness to the Senator from Tennessee and to myself that Senator 
SHIELDs’s answer to Mr. Wheeler’s letters, together with his 
comment, should all go in together, so that the Rxconb would, 
present to the country exactly what had happened and the 
people could see whether or not the construction placed on the 
letter by me, and apparently by Senator Suds, was justified.. 

I did not unconditionally object to the putting in of the letter 
of Mr. Wheeler. I have never in any case made an objection 
purely obstructive. My objection was conditional, and my con- 
sent would have been given had the Senator from Wisconsin. 
been willing that Senator Suretps’s reply to Mr. Wheeler's 
letter, and his comment upon it, should also have gone into the 
Recorp, so that the whole thing would have been connectedly 
presented. So much for that. - 

My conduct on that occasion was alleged as an excuse for 
what I took to be a discourtesy yesterday in reading into the 
record a letter from Mr. Herbert Hoover. In that letter, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

Wherever these asssociations have handled funds belonging to the 
United States Government, the whole of the accounts and vouchers have 
of necessity been deposited tu the United States Treasury in order to 
obtain payment of appropriations. As a matter of fact, a large part of 
these accounts have actually been reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp itself. 

I made objection to the publication of that letter until I could 
make some comment upon it myself. My statement had been 
as follows: A . 

Herbert Hoover has never published in America the vouchers and 
statements of the vast sums of money that he has been handling. 

It will be noticed that I used the words “statements and 
vouchers,” and every lawyer and layman who heard me must 
have been conscious. of the fact that I was taking the legal 
view of it and was speaking of such a statement as would be 
rendered by a guardian, an administrator, an executor, a 
trustee, a receiver, an assignee. In fact, almost every person 
intrusted with funds belonging to others is required. by law to 
publish an itemized statement accompanied by vouchers sus- 
taining it. That is exactly what I had in mind, and that is 
why I said that no such statement and vouchers had ever been 
published by Mr. Hoover. 

With a supreme air of triumph the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroot] held in his hands certain documents which he 
said proved that Mr. Hoover had done what I said he had not 
done, and he sent them to my desk asking that if upon exam- 
ination I found that my statement was incorrect I would 
make the correction. That I promised to do. 

Last night I examined these documents, and I must say that 
I feel some doubt now as to whether they have been exumined 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 

They do not at all contradict my statement. There are no 
itemized statements. There are no vouchers here. There are 
no pay rolls or salary lists. Only one person out of all of the 
great numbers employed is mentioned by official designation 
and his salary given. These documents form no part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As yet no one has cited that part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which contains any statements or 
vouchers or itemized accounts of Mr. Hoover. As yet no one 
has mentioned any newspaper that has published such state- 
ments, accounts, or vouchers which any lawyer would know 
ought to be itemized. 

These statements, however, do contain astonishing informa- 
tion, They show that Mr. Hoover had the handling of the 
vastest sums of money ever handled by any one man in the 
history of the world. The sums are almost incredible. No 
emperor, no king, no Cresus, no King Solomon, no bonanza 
king, no American millionaire, ever handled such vast sumg 
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as were put in the hands.of Mr. Hoover. I crave the indul- 
gence of the Senate while I recite a few of the facts appearing 
in these reports. 

Administration and general expenses to the 17th of June, 
1920: London, $665,000; New York, $1,778,000; Rotterdam, 
$553,000; Brussels, $524,000; National Committee for Relief 
in Belgium, expenses and cash advances, $211,000; Lille, $28,- 
000; Antwerp, $84,000; making the expense account of admin- 
istration nearly $4,000,000, and no reference is made as to 
where the items or the vouchers could be found. The loss on 
furniture, fittings, and motor cars is put at $25,000—no items 
given. 

I did not say that he has no vouchers. My statement was 
that he bad not published any. I did not say that he had no 
itemized statement. What I said was that he had not pub- 
lished any. As yet my statement has not been disproved. 

This account seems to show that. Mr. Hoover had from $400,- 
000,000 to $600,000,00 every year during the whole period of 
time he was in charge of the European work. The sums are 
simpiy staggering. 

Here is the summary of the expenses of administration and 
general expense: 


Brussels 


and what women? 
they render? Have the American people no right to know? 
Have the charitable individuals, societies, State and Federal 
Governments no right to know? 

Here is a statement on page 62: 

Transport expenditures, $165,239,023. 32. 
In London: 


Accountants: chase ----— $81, 274 
8 er a ee DDSI AIA —— N . — 
‘ables a TY SR RE pA EEE SE A Set $ 
Office, rent. 38, 597 
Traveling expenses _.._ 26, 9. 
General expenses 56, 470 
Press salaries and expenses 8 2 
Salaries and wage „4 ꝗ̃ꝗ＋'Vce 293, 978 


Clothing expe ses ͤ 2. 131 
Making total expenses of the London office, $665,400. 28. 
Now, Mr. President, how did they expend $78,000 in printing? 

What did they print?) Who got all these salaries, and what is 

meant by “press salaries”? Should not thé people who gave 

this money know where it went and how such a large sum was 
expended in London as $665,000? 

Here is New York City: 

Clothing and campaign expenses. 

What is meant by campaign expenses? We have no informa- 
tion, but the campaign to get clothing for the European needy 
cost this fund $882,572. Who got the money, and what service 
was rendered? In what sort of work did the campaign consist? 
Who were the campaigners? Who were the men and women 
who got the salaries, and how much did each get? 

Here is the next item: 

Salaries and wages, $490,878, 

Adding these two together we have considerably more than 
$1,300,000 for salaries, wages, and campaign expenses. Then: 
General expenses not itemized — — Gane, OLS 

postage 


Cables, telegrams, and ' 
Press expenses 40, 783 


What were those press expenses? What is meant by that? 


Accountants’ and auditors’ fees — $35, 250 
Traveling expenses maama maamaa __.._. — 85,427 
Stationery and printing aiee r iets 


Then I come again to Belgium, at Rotterdam: 


Salaries and wages — ³ð 5 
Clothing department —— — 76, 
ling 44,552 
35, 
9, 515 
expenses SURER 1, 011 
What is meant by press expenses? 
Then we come to Brussels, Belgium: 
Delegates’ expenses. ..----_--.-__--_.__.__......____... $219, 936. 79 


What is meant by that, Mr. President? I would really like 
information on the subject. What delegates were these, and 
why did they have to have expenses and salaries out of these 
charity funds? 


Motor-car expenses —— eich seperate SA CLO: OO 

— —. ——..—. LEGO ae 63, 400. 00 
Traveling expenses . ——— . my e E y 
General expenses —~.__-_..__._....___.. ===- 28,000, 00 
Printing and stationery_______-_______________..._....._ 10, 529. 00 
Talegrerse BU R T ARSA ASAR 895. 00 


Now, let us take page 98: 
Cir stati d printing 3, 434 
. — 2.877 
As I said, he is the only officer designated in these accounts 
and even his name is not given, although I suppose it could be 
found by examining some other part of the report. 


+ 1 oe 


Secretary's travel expenses , 847 
Clerical erg — — $? 597 
ee <i .. — Mt 

es — — E SEO 
Sundries __________ 257 
Telephone . 
Press cuttings _.___ — 904 


—. ERAS $6, 176. 62 

r Ea ET ae —ꝛ— — (ee 
an — . 

General expenses . rita 45 

Traveling and hotel Sr OS 1 Fs © | 


Staf house 
Whatever that may mean 
$2,177.60 ; office expenses, $1,365.23. 


Under the heading “Antwerp office expenses” appear the 
following items: 


i sa ee = 
e eS ORAA 3 
—. — — . AE Ee 7, 907. 30 
Btntloners eee 8.709. 32 
ionery an r ae à 
Genera! 6 —— 6. 359. 78 
Traveling expense ũð — 1. 430.59 


At Rotterdam there is an item for motor cars of $16,586.15, 
and so on throughout the report. There is not a single item- 
ized statement, not a single voucher; and no reference is made, 
so far as I can see, to where one could find either the itemized 
statements or the vouchers. 

I have read enough, Mr. President, to accomplish my purpose, 
which was to show that no such statement, accompanied with 
vouchers, as the law invariably requires of those acting in a 
fiduciary capacity and handling trust funds, has been filed in 
connection with these accounts, 


EXTENSION OF CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. CALDER obtained the floor. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Catper] is a member of the Finance Committee, and 
I am going to leave it to his own good judgment as to whether 
he thinks we ought to sandwich in between these extraneous 
matters a little consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. CALDER. The bill for which I desire to ask considera- 
tion will, I think, meet with no objection. I think we can com- 
plete its consideration in a moment or two. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Banking and Currency on 
May 27 reported unanimously House bill 9527, which proposes 
to extend the charters of national banks. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wuis in the chair). 
The Senator from New York asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bill, the title of which will be stated 
by the Secretary. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, A bill (H. R. 9527) to amend 
section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to corporate powers of associations, so as to provide succession 
thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? k 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Borah Harris Newberry Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Norris Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash. Page Townsend 
Caraway Kello; Pepper Underwood 
Cal n Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Ladd ell Warren 
du Pont La Follette Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Edge M ber Watson, Ind. 
France McKinley Sheppard i 
Frelinghuysen 0 Shortridge Willis 
Gerry McNary 
Glass Smith 
Hale New Smoot 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


I desire to take this opportunity to 
announce the absence of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] on account of sickness, and to say that he is paired 


with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart]. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from New York 
for the present consideration of the bill named by him? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend 
section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to corporate powers of associations, so as provide succession 
thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with amendments, 
in line 6, after the word “have,” to strike out“ perpetual”; 
in the same line, after the word “ until,“ to insert “99 years 
from July 1, 1922, or from the date of its organization if 
organized after July 1, 1922, unless”; in line 9, before the word 
“ dissolved,” to insert the word “sooner”; in line 10, after the 
word “ stock,” to insert the word “or”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “by,” to strike out “the provision of”; and in the 
same line, after the word “ Congress,” to strike out “ herein- 
after“ and insert“ hereafter ”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended so that the paragraph therein designated as 
Second“ shall read as follows: 

“Second. To have succession until 99 years from July 1, 1922, or 
from the date of its organization if organized after July 1, 1922, unless 
it shall be sooner dissolved by the act of its shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise shall become forfeited by 
reason of violation of law, or unless It shall be terminated by act of 
Congress hereafter enacted.” 

Sec, 2. That all acts or parts of acts providing for the extension of 
the period of succession of national banking associations for 20 years 
are hereby repealed, and the provisions of paragraph 2 of section 
5186, Revised Statutes, as herein amended shall apply to all national 
banking associations now organized and operating under any law of 
the United States. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 2 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend sec- 
tion 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to cor- 
porate powers of associations, so as to provide succession 
thereof for a period of 99 years or until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations.” 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY PLAN OF PORT DEVELOPMENT, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in order that the States of New 
York and New Jersey may be permitted to carry out a very 
large and comprehensive plan for port development, it be- 
comes necessary for Congress to adopt a permissive act giving 
them that privilege. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 171, which has 
been favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with three slight amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution which the Secretury 
will report? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let it be reported. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Senate Joint Resolution 171, 
granting consent of Congress and authority to the Port of New 
York Authority to execute the comprehensive plan approved by 
the States of New York and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of 
New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, 

The amendments were, on page 10, line 6, to strike out “ sub- 
ject matter“ and insert “ matters”; on the same line to strike 
out “of” and insert “covered by”; on line 9 to strike out 
“and any modifications thereof”; and on line 15, after the 
word “agreement,” to insert: “Provided further, That no 
bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall be built across, un- 
der, or in any of the waters of the United States, and no change 
shall be made in the navigable capacity or condition of any of 
such waters until the plans therefor have been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War,” so as to make 
the joint resolution read: 


Whereas, pursuant to the eement or compact entered into by the 
States of New York and New Jersey under date of April 30, 1921, and 
consented to by the Congress of the United States by resolution signed 


by the President on the 23d Gyo August, 1921, the two States have 
agrena apon a comprehensive plan for the development of the port of 
ew York, embraced in statutes duly enacted by the two States form 
following, that is to say: 
‘ S&cTION 1. Principles to govern the development: 


i 


First. That terminal operations within the port district, so far as 


economically . should be unified. 

Second. at there should be consolidation of shipments at proper 
classification points so as to eliminate duplication of effort, inefficient 
loading of equipment, and realize reduction in expenses, 

“Third. That there should be the most direct routing of all com- 
modities, so as to avoid centers of congestion, conflicting currents, and 
long track hauls. 

“Fourth. That. terminal stations established under the compre- 
hensive pma should be union stations, so far as Fae eee 

“Fifth. That the process of coordinating facilities should, so far as 

racticable, adapt existing facilities as integral parts of the new sys- 
em, so as to avoid needless d tion of existing capital investment 


| 


Í 


and reduce so far as may be possible the requirements for new capital; 


and endeavor should be made to obtain the consent of local municipali- 
ties within the port district for the coordination of their present and 
contemplated port and terminal facilities with the whole pan: 

„Sixth. That freight from all railroads must be brought to all parts 
of the port wherever practicable without cars breaking bulk, 
necessitates tunnel connection between New Jersey and Long Island, 
and tunnel or bridge connections between other paris of the port. 

“Seventh. That there should be urged upon the Federal authorities 
improvement of channels, so as to give access for that type of water- 
borne commerce adapted to the various forms of development which the 
respective shore fronts and adjacent Jands of the port would best lend 
themselves to. 

“BDighth. That highways for motor-truck traffic should be laid out 
so as to permit the most efficient interrelation between terminals, piers, 
and industrial establishments not 8 with railroad sidings and 
for the distribution of pausing materia 
which must be handled by trucks; these highways to connect with 
ing or projected bridges, tunnels, and ferries, 

‘Ninth, That definite meth 
which can be applied for the better coordination and operation of exist- 
ing facilities while larger and more comprehensive plans for future 
development are being carried out. 

“ Sec. 2. The bridges, tunnels, and belt lines forming the compre- 
hensive plan are generally and in outline indicated on maps filed by 
the Port of New York Authority in the offices of the secretaries of the 
re of New York and New Jersey, and are hereinafter described in 
outline, 

“Sec, 3. Tunnels and bridges to form part of the plan: (a) A tunnel 
or tunnels connecting the New Jersey shore and the Brooklyn shore of 
New York to provide through-line connection between the transconti- 
nental railroads now having their terminals in New Jersey with the 
Long Island Railroad and the New York connec railroad on Lon; 
Island, and with the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad an 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Bronx, and to 

rovide continuous transportation of freight between the Queens, Brook- 
yn, and Bronx sections of the port to and from all parts of the west- 
sny section of the port for all of the transcontinental railroads. (b) 
A bridge and/or tunnel across or under the Arthur Kill, and/or the 
existing bridge enlarged to provide direct freight carriage between New 
Jersey and Staten Island. (e) The location of all such tunnels op 
bridges to be at the shortest, most accessible, and most economical 
points practicable, taking account of existing facilities now located 
within the port district and providing for and taking account of all 
reasonably foreseeable future growth in all parts of the district. 

“Sec. 4. Manhattan service: The island of Manhattan to be con- 
nected with New Jersey by bridge or tunnel, or both, and freight des- 
tined to and from Manhattan to be carried underground, so far as 
practicable by such system, automatic electric as hereinafter described 
or otherwise, as will furnish the most expeditious, economical, and 
practicable transportation of freight, 1 meat, produce, milk, 
and other commodities comprising the da needs of the ple. Suit- 
able markets, union inland terminal stations, and warehouses to be 
1 60 ep 2 oints most convenient to the homes ‘and industries upon 

e island, 
nental railroads terminating in New Jersey and by appropriate connec- 
tion with the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and the Long Island Railroads. 

“Sec. 5. Belt lines: The numbers hereinafter used correspond with 
the numbers which have been placed on the map of the comprehensive 
plan to identify the various belt lines and marginal! railroads. 

“No. 1, middle belt line: Connects New Jersey and Staten Island 
and the railroads on the westerly side of the port with Brooklyn, 

ucens, the Bronx, and the railroads on the easterly side of the port, 
‘onnects with the New York Central Railroad in the Bronx; with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Bronx; with the 
Long Island Railroad in Queens and Brooklyn; with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad near Elizabethport and in Staten Island; with the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey at Hlizabethport and at points in New- 
ark and Jersey City; with the Pennsylvania Railroad in Newark and 
Jersey City; with the Lehigh Valley Railroad in Newark and Jersey 
City; with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad in Jersey 
City and the Secaucus meadows; with the Erie Railroad in Jersey City 
and the Secaucus meadows; with the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern, the New York, Ontario & Western, and the West Shore Railroads 
on the westerly side of the Palisades above the Weehawken Tunnel, 


and this | 


s and many other commodities 


s for prompt relief should be devised , 


he said systenr to be connected with all the transconti- | 


“The route of the middle beit line, as shown on said map, is in gen- 


eral as follows: Commencing at the Hudson River at Spuyten Duyvil, 


running easterly and southerly generally along the easterly side of the 


Harlem River, utilizing existing lines so far as practicable and improy- 
ing and adding where necessary, to a connection with Hell Gate Bridge 
and the New Haven Railroad, a distance of . 7 miles; 
thence continuing in a general southerly direction, utilizing existing 
lines and improving and adding where necessary, to a point near Bay 
Ridge, a distance of approximately 183 miles; thence by a new tunnel 
under New York Bay in a northwesterly direction to a portal in Jersey 
City or Bayonne, a distance of approximately 5 miles, to a connection 
wi the tracks of the Pennsylyania and Lehigh Valley Railroads; 
thence in a generally northerly direction along the easterly side o 
Newark Bay and the Hackensack River at the westerly foot of the 
Palisades, utilizing existing tracks and improving and adding where 
necessary, making connections with the Jersey Central; Pennsylvania ; 
Lehigh Yane ; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Erie; New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western; New York, Ontario & Western; and West Shore 
Railroads, a distance of approximately 10 miles. From the wester 

portal of the Bay Tunnel and from the line along the easterly side 
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Newark Bay b, 
(cross the 
and Leh 
Central 


the bridges of the CERLA Railroad of New 2 
ackensack and Passaic Rivers) and of the 


this tine to a co with 

tapori, rt, utilizing existing 
lines sọ far as practicable and im tovin and” — any 2 necessary, 
a e of Pee a Kill. 12 $ direction 
‘crossing the utilizing lines 80 8 as . and im- 
proving and 9 7 5 where necessury, along the northerly and easterly 
shores of Staten Island to the new city piers and to a reer ag if the 
city of New York consent thereto, with the tunnel under the Narrows 
ito Brooklyn, presided for under chapter 700 of the laws of the State of 


‘New Tork. for 1921. 
“No. 2: A marginal railroad to The Bronx extending along the shore 
of the East River and Westchester Creek, connecting with p: mange 


ben Une (No. 1) and with the New York, New Haven & Hartfo: 
d in the yicinity of Wes ter 
— T in 3 and 8 eee 


g Bay, Bast River, ne hee 
C seta. with the middle belt 47 No. 1 by 
a 5, 6, Pe directly at the souther! ay age 
Exis lines to be utilized and improved and ad ed 2 — new lin 
ere lines gon not now exist. 
ting line. to be 3 and added to where neces- 
d o. 1) with the marginal railroad 


and added to where neces- 
1) with the marginal railroad 


ded to where necessary. 
ieee surrounding the norther ar Magra westerly 
Wg tact Jamaica D Bay. A new line, 8 with middle belt 
e 0 
8: An existing line to be improved and added to where neces- 
neste 3 along the . e, shore of Staten Island. Con- 


te AGU be t line (No, 1 
al railroad extendin; ing slong the westerly shore = 
„ 8. Connects with 


lines, to be Improved 
middle bel 


2) bY of ma railroad No. 11. Wxtends along the southerly 
ore of ritan y and through the territory south of the Raritan 
River reaching: 3 New . k. 

No. arginal railroad extending from a connection with the 


proposed ge delt l line (No. 15) near New 5 sjong Oe ee 


belt are my 0. * A ne Une. 
al railroad extending along the westerly side of 
one Tindbon River and the uppa New York Bay. Made up mainly of 
existing lines—the Hrie S Sree Jersey Junction, Hoboken Shore, and 
5 8 Dock Railroads. proved and 0. 9 to where neces- 


Con: 
southerly end with the harbor waters below. the congested section, 
urs connects with the middle belt line 14 . 
with the marginal 


of Staten Island (No. 9). 
16: The automatic electric system for serving Manhattan 
Island. Its yards to connect with the middle belt line Aea d with all = 
rallroads of the port district. A standard-gauge underground railroa 
deep enough in nhattan to ee of two level of 3 ae 
ways to pass over it. Standard railroad cars to be brought through to 
Manhattan 8 for nee po and food products Pines, 
cars. s with merchandise freight to be moors at its 8. 
from igen cali bad be transferred onto wheeled conta HH bare 
electr ropelled cars, which will bear it to 3 
ight to ben — 5 Ta wheels between the door of the standard freight car 
at the transfer point and the tallboard of the truck at the Manhattan ter- 
minal or the store door, as may be elected by the shipper or consignee, 
eliminating extra handling. nion terminal stations to be located on 
Manhattan in zones as far as practicable of og trucking distance, as 
to pickups and deliveries, to served by this Lee aap erminals to 
contain storage space and space for other facilities, the system to bring 
all the railroads of the port to Manhattan. 

„Sud, 6. The determination of the exact location, system, and char- 
acter of each of the said tunnels, bridges, belt lines, approaches, classi 
fication yards, e terminals, or other improvements shall be 
made by the port authority after poe hearings and further study, but 
in general the location thereof shall be as indicated upon said map, 


and as 1 described, 
‘BEC. Th add to, modify ‘or change any part of the fore- 
by each State, with the concur- 


arator 


e — to 
going comprehensty ve plan is reserved 
rence of 

Whereas the carrying out and executing of the said plan will the 
better promote and facilitate commerce between the States and between 
the States and foreign nations and provide better and chea rapen TR 
portation of pro penty and aid in providing better N military, an 
other pe pee of value to the Nation: Therefore be i 

Resolved That subject always to the pilot i of the officers. and 
agents of tne’ United States as required by acts of Congress touching 
the jurisdiction and control of the United States over the matters, or 
any part thereof, covered by this resolution, the consent of Cop. is 
hereby given to the ee ont and effectuation of sald comprehensive 
plan, and the said Port of New York Authority is authorized and 
empowered to carry out and effectuate the same: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as im airing or in any manner 
affecting any right or jurisdiction of the United States in and over 
‘The region which forms the subject of said agreement: Provided further 
That no bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall be built across, un 


ag be ee ein the, the e of ue United A and no change shall 
de in e navi le capac or con on of an such waters 
until the plans 535 have ping approved by the Chiet of Engineers 


and the Secre W. 
Suc, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this resolution. is 


hereby phen th reserv: 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this seems to be quite a 
voluminous measure, and I think the Senate ought to be given 
an opportunity to understand its purposes and effect. There 
are several pages of preamble, 

Mr. EDGE. If the Sens tor from Arkansas will permit me, I 
did not want to take the time of the Senate from the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill, 

Mr. ROBINSON. But, Mr. President, the Senator has taken 
the time of the Senate from the consideration of the tariff bill 
by asking unanimous consent for the consideration of this 
measure; and I do not think anyone here, except, perhaps, the 
Senator from New Jersey and some other Senators who may 
have had an opportunity of familiarizing themselves with it, un- 
derstands the purposes of this joint resolution. There are nine 
pages of preamble to the joint resolution, appearing to present 
a large number of facts which make its passage necessary. 
What I want to know is the purposes and effect of the joint 
resolution. I have not had an opportunity of reading it, and 
it has not been read. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly, 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be very glad to explain the joint resolu- 
tion in a very few moments. 

The recitals to which the Senator refers are the recitals of 
the projects which the two States hope to carry out. The joint 
resolution provides for absolutely no appropriation from the 
Government. It does not contemplate any appropriation from 
the Government. Under Federal laws, the War Department 
must give permission for the improvement of navigable waters. 
They have gone over this joint resolution very carefully and 
have suggested two or three slight amendments, and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have reported the measure favorably 
with those slight amendments. The long joint resolution is 
merely, as stated, a recital of what these two States hope to 
put into effect; and the Senator will notice that at the end 
of the joint resolution it is provided that if in any way, at 
any time, any of these projects do not meet the approval of 
the Government, the two States are prohibited from carrying 
them out. It means the expenditure of eight or ten million 
dollars to try to enlarge and increase the facilities of the 
port of New York, not only for the benefit of that section of 
the country, but, I think it will be agreed, for the benefit of 
the entire country. 

The coming to Congress is merely a perfunctory matter grow- 
ing out of the fact that the States are prohibited from going 
into any interstate development without congressional per- 
mission. That is all that the joint resolution contemplates. 
The Committee on the Judiciary have undoubtedly investi- 
gated, as their responsibility entails, any privilege that might 
be granted by the passage of this joint resolution; and, as 
I have stated, the War Department has sent in its report in 
every way approving the joint resolution, with slight amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The joint resolution appears to be de- 
signed to carry out an agreement entered into between the 
States of New Jersey and New York for a comprehensive 
scheme of development and improvement in which the States 
are jointly interested. 

Mr. EDGE. That is it exactly. The two States have en- 
tered into a treaty already, which has been ratified by the 
legislature of each State. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the passage of the 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

POTEAU RIVER DAM, ARK. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
report back fayorably from the Committee on Commerce Senate 
bill 8416, to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, 
Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the Poteau 
River, and I submit a report (No. 729) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. It 
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will take only a moment. It grants to the city of Fort Smith 
the right to construct a dam across a river to protect the city 
water supply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“dam,” to insert “for water-supply purposes”; at the end of 
line 4 to strike out the period and to insert a comma and the 
words “at such location and in accordance with such plans 
as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
tary of War: Provided, That this act shall not be construed 
to authorize the use of such dam to develop water power or 
generate electricity“; after line 4 to strike out section 2, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. That the right is hereby reserved to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act— 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec, 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the actual con- 
struction of the dam hereby authorized is commenced within one year 
and completed within three years from the date hereof— 
and to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved— 
so as to make the bill read: 


Whereas the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., a duly 
organized and incorporated city in said county and State, is dependent 
for its water supply upon the Poteau River, a stream originating in 
the State of Oklahoma and emptying into the Arkansas River just east 
of the State line between the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma; and 

Whereas it is necessary for a dam to be constructed in order to 


poaren the purity of the water supply of the said city of Fort Smith: 
herefore 


Be it enacted, ete., That the city of Fort Smith, a duly incorporated 
city, of Sebastian County, Ark., is hereby granted permission 85 erect 
or cause to be erected a dam for 3 purposes across the 
Poteau River at or near a punt just west of the State line dividing 
the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma, and near or just above the 
mouth of Mill Creek, at such location and in accordance with such 
plans as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary 
of War: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to authorize 
the, use of such dam to develop water power or generate electricity. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the actual con- 
struction of the dam hereby authorized is commenced within one year 
igh (ina was ne Lem! 15 Cheng from ae date hereof. 2 

sec. 3. er o alter, amen r 
3 g 5 „or repeal this act is hereby 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
paragraph 219 of the bill. l 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 219 is on page 42, and 
relates to cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process 
made, unpolished. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to suggest several committee 
changes in the paragraph, It is the paragraph that relates to 
cylinder, crown,. and sheet glass, generally known as window 
glass, and that character of glass. 

I wish to say at this time that the committee in its first 
hearings gave so much time to the paragraphs of the bill on 
which there were contests that it may be that in some instances 
where there was no contest it did not give the consideration 
that ought to have been given to the amendment of some of 
the House provisions. It was understood that the committee 
should be in session every morning for the purpose of looking 
further into any of these matters as they arose. 

The committee has carefully gone over paragraph 219 and 
will suggest an amendment to each one of these rates, with the 
exception of the first one, namely: To leave the “1}” as it is; 
to change the “1$” to “1”; to change the next item of 24 
to “1”; to change the next item of “2?” to “13”; to change 
the next item of “3}” to “2”; to change the next item of 
“34” to „24“; to change the item on line 17, of “4 cents,” 
to 24 cents”; and then to strike out the proviso “ That none 
of the foregoing shall pay a less duty than 50 per cent ad 
valorem,” 

Taking them in their order as committee amendments, I 
move to strike out, on line 10, 11“ and to insert in lieu 


thereof 1“; but before that is voted upon I wish to make a 
little explanation of what would be the equivalent ad valorem 
duties, taking the average, of each one of these items for the 
first nine months of 1921. 

The duty on the first item, which is left unchanged, would 
amount to 20 per cent ad valorem. The duty on the second 
item, glass exceeding 150 and not exceeding 384 square inches, 
1% cents, would be equivalent to 28 per cent ad valorem. The 
duty on glass exceeding 884 and not exceeding 720 square 
inches, as proposed to be modified, would be equivalent to 33 
per cent. The duty on glass exceeding 720 and not exceeding 
864 square inches, 13 cents per pound, would be, equivalent to 
29 per cent. The duty on glass exceeding 864 and not exceed- 
ing 1,200 square inches, reducing the rate to 2 cents per pound, 
would be equivalent to 33 per cent ad valorem, The duty on 
glass exceeding 1,200 square inches and not exceeding 2,400 
square inches, 4 cents per pound, would be equivalent to 88 per 
cent ad valorem. The duty on glass above 2,400 square inches, 
24 cents per pound, would be equivalent to 42 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The ordinary glass used for window glass, as stated 
here, would bear a duty equivalent to about 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Therefore, I move to strike out, in line 10, “13,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “1%,” so as to read: 

Above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, 1§ cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this paragraph 
and the one which was dealt with earlier in the morning ses- 
sion present some very interesting features. The modified 
rates proposed by the Senator from North Dakota are consid- 
erably higher than those in the present law, and while we all 
agreed to the amendment proposed this morning by the com- 
mittee in paragraph 217, yet, when we come to consider the 
original text of the bill, which remains unchanged by any Sen- 
ate committee amendment, there will be amendments offered 
to that provision. 

In this connection I desire to reserve for separate votes in 
the Senate paragraphs 218 and 222. 

Paragraph 219, as has been stated by the chairman of the 
committee, includes common window glass, and the industry 
presents a most interesting situation. I prefer to read just 
what the Tariff Commission has said about it rather than to 
state in my own language what the facts are, and I think it 
important to get something of a picture before the Senate as 
to the processes of this industry, as to how it is controlled, and 
the arrangement which exists now parceling out not only the 
market of the United States but of the world. 

We have in the report of the Tariff Commission a statement 
of some comparative costs in this country and Belgium for 
hand-blown glass, but we have no comparison of costs of the 
handmade and the machinemade glass. In fact, we have no 
data whatsoever regarding that cost, but we do find the most 
interesting statement as to the American cost of production of 
the handmade glass, and I will read just what the commission 
has to say about it: 

The American cost of production in the foregoing— 


That is the American data, which has been considered and 
compared with the Belgian cost— 


The American cost of 8 in the foregoing is based mainly 
on the skill of the hand blower who limits his own production to nine 
anes per hour, nin pent LR Paaa 8 8 

ment ear six months, is han we 
Hen, vot ria wit 8 feet long and 12 to 15 inches in diameter, 


com 
SAPE le conclusion: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, why is it that under those 
circumstances machine production is only 60 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is by reason of an under- 
standing between the makers of this glass. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would seem to be very much to their 
advantage to use machines for all of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, There is no question about the 
economie adyantage, but it seems to be a psychological as well 
as an economic situation which is presented, and that is one of 
the complexities of this problem. But I want to present it to 
the Senate. The Tariff Commission states some tariff consid- 
erations, as follows: 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS. 

The tariff pouen centers around the small sizes of window glass, 
op to and including glass 16 by 24 inches in size, or 384 square inches, 

e tariff on the larger sizes is satisfactory to manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding that, the chairman of the committee this 
morning, in his reduction of these duties, increased the present 
rate to a very considerable extent, when the Tariff Commission 
report that the present rates of duty upon the larger sizes are 
satisfactory to the manufacturers. They say further: 

The consumers of window glass in the United States require from 
50 to 55 ae cent of the single strength in the small sizes up to 16 by 
24. Single strength measures approximately 12 lights to the inch in 
thickness and weighs about 10 ounces to the square foot; double 
strength, about 9 lights to the inch and weighs about 24 ounces to the 
square foot. 

Then the present rates of duty are given, both under the act 
of 1909 and the present law. 

The rates of duty in the tariff act of 1909 on the small sizes were re- 
duced in the tariff act of 1913 from 1} cents, 11 cents, 11 cents, and 
1% cents per pound to seven-eighths cent and 1 cent per pound, accord- 
ing to value and surface area. 

This morning, in suggesting its rates, the committee prac- 
tically readopted the rates under the act of 1909, which were 
materially reduced by the act of 1913, but notwithstanding that 
reduction in the act of 1918 the manufacturers themselves say 
that on the larger sizes the existing rates are satisfactory. 

In addition to that, “ some window-glass manufacturers have 
stated (1916) that without material injury to the industry the 
duties on the larger brackets might be reduced.” 

But instead of reducing them, as the manufacturers say might 
be done, the committee proposes to increase them, and, so far 
as the investigation of the Tariff Commission is concerned, no 
manufacturer has said that they should be increased. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The committee not only proposes to in- 
crease the specific duties over existing law, but it also provides 
that those specific duties must constitute at least a 50 per cent 
ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee this morning 
receded from that proposal and struck out the whole proviso, 
so that is no longer in the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is abandoned? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon their motion this morning 
that proviso was stricken out. 

The Senator from North Dakota this morning gave to us the 
percentages of duty which his modified rates would amount to. 
I want to call attention to the fact, however, that his percent- 
ages are based upon the prices of 1921, as he stated, and those 
prices are at least 100 per cent higher than the pre-war prices. 
If we get our percentages on the pre-war prices, the equiva- 
lent ad valorem rates would be just about twice the ad valorem 
rates which were given to us by the Senator from North Da- 
kota. Of course, based upon the value which he used, his fig- 
ures are correct, but the prices on which he based his calcu- 
lations ranged from 100 per cent to even higher than 100 per 
cent above the pre-war prices. 

This very kind of glass, the common window glass, which 
was selling before the war for $4.50 a box, is now selling for 
$9 a box, just 100 per cent higher, and other kinds are selling 
for more than 100 per cent higher. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Does the Senator mean the foreign price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am giving the American price 
as the basis for my statement as to these increased prices, but 
I feel certain that the foreign price has also advanced. It may 
be I am in error in making that statement as the basis of the 
calculation of the Senator from North Dakota, but without 
definite information I dọ not believe it possible for me to be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite certain the Senator is right. Of 
course, to test the rate we would have to take the foreign price 
and not the American price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In this connection I will have 
to refer to some data which I have, and which will probably 
clear up the matter. I find the statement here that the landed 
cost of the Belgian glass is $8 per box. Of course, that in- 
cludes the duty of 70 per cent under the present rate, but does 
not include any importer’s profit or overhead expenses and 
costs. The domestic manufacturers are charging $9 per box 
for that article. Prior to the war the domestic manufacturers 
were selling the same article for $4.50 per box. So the Belgian 
pre is really above a parity with the domestic manufacturers’ 
price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator adds profits? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is when we add the 
necessary overhead and profits of the importers. On window 
glass the profit is a little higher than the average, I think, on 
account of the breakage and transportation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, I think, is absolutely right, 
so far as importation from Belgium is concerned. On the 


foreign price he would add the overhead and profits, That is 


what is ordinarily allowed for overhead and profits. If they 
were added to the foreign price it would exceed the present 
domestic price, but I understood that the Senator from North 
Dakota in giving his ad valorem equivalent was probably esti- 
mating it upon a much lower foreign price than indicated in the 
statement of the Senator from New Mexico. If the Senator 
from New Mexico will pardon me, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from North Dakota what was the foreign price 
upon which he made his calculation in making his statement a 
little while ago as to what would be the ad valorem equivalent 
of the specific rates under paragraph 219? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have the data here if the Senator from 
New Mexico will yield to me. 

a JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will also correct to a considerable extent 
the misapprehension as to the foreign values being double. I 
have also the foreign values. I did not read the entire table, 
but I will state some of them at this time. 

On not exceeding 150 square inches; that is, a 10 by 15 glass. 
The present valuation is 6 cents a pound, and the pre-war price 
was about 4 cents. So that was about two-thirds of the present 
valuation, or one-third less than the present valuation. è 

The next one is exceeding 150 and not exceeding 384 square 
inches. The present valuation is 5 cents per pound, and the 
pre-war Valuation was 2.6. That comes nearer doubling than 
any of them. 

Now I will take the next one, exceeding 384 and not exceeding 
720 square inches. The present price—and what I mean by the 
present price is the price for the first nine months of 1921— 
was 5 cents per pound. The pre-war price seems to range from 
3 to 44 cents per pound. So on that there is very little differ- 
ence. 

Exceeding 720 and not exceeding 864. The present price is 
6 cents per pound, and the pre-war price was 6 cents per pound. 
So the ad valorem would be just the same as the pre-war. 

Exceeding 864 and not exceeding 1,200 square inches. The 
present price is 6 cents, and the pre-war was from 54 to 5.9, 
So it is very close to the same price. 

I have not yet had time to go over the last two in the com- 
parison, but I think in the larger glass we have gotten down 
very close to the pre-war basis, and on the others they would 
average, I would say, about one-fourth greater than the pre- 
war prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is giving the price of those 
articles by the pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is what I was giving. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator please tell me where he 
gets the prices that he has presented? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. As I stated, we took the best data we had. 
It is not right up to date. We took the first nine months of 
1921. That is as far as we have been able to get complete 
records. Taking the first nine months of 1921 as our basis, it 
would give us 6 cents per pound upon the first, 5 cents on the 
second, 5.5 on the third, 6 on the fourth, 6 on the fifth, 6 on the 
sixth, and 6 on the seventh bracket. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where are those prices quoted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are quoted in the reports of the 


‘importations for 1921. We have not all the months, but we 


have a completed report for the first nine months of 1921. I 
have an idea that at the present rate possibly it may be a 
little lower, although I have no definite figures. 

While I am on my feet, may I call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that the difference in the rates is not so very much, 
They are not very much higher on the valuation than under 
the present law. For instance, where we have a rate of 14 
cents per pound, the Underwood law was seven-eighths. There 
was quite a little difference there, but where the House pro- 
poses 1, and we have changed it to 1%, the present law is 1 
cent per pound. Where we have 1§, the present law is 1$, a 
difference of one-half. Where we have 1}, the present law is 
13. Where we have 2—and I am speaking of what we now 
propose—the present law is 14. Where we have 2}, the present 
law is 13. Where we have 23, the present law is 2. So there 
is only a very slight increase in percentages above the present 
law. Of course, the ad valorem rates make more difference 
because they are based upon the price in 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I call attention to the fact 
that the increase in the first item, which is not modified by the 
committee, from seven-eighths of 1 cent to 1} cents, is an in- 
crease of three-eighths of a cent above the seven-eighths of 1 
cent, which I should say would amount to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I gave that as 1} and 1%, and the reason 
why we did not lower it was that it only amounts to 20 per 
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cent ad valorem, and we considered that a very reasonable 
rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Twenty per cent ad valorem on 
the 1921 prices? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. In the next bracket it is 
changed from 1 cent, as it is under the existing law, to 18, 
That would be an increase of three-eighths, which would 
amount to about 874 per cent, as I roughly figure it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, it would amount to that much 
over the present. law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; 874 per cent above the 
present law. In the next line, where the rate is 1%, it is pro- 
posed to change it to 1§, an increase of four-eighths above 
nine-eighths, Which would be, as I roughly figure it, about 40 
to 50 per cent increase over the present duty. 

The next item is a new bracket not found in the present law, 
but the sizes would fall within the 14 cent bracket. That 
proposes a change to 11. That would: be an increase of five- 
eighths in that bracket on the sizes above 720 square inches 
and not exceeding 864 square inches. The present rate is 1}, 
and they increase that to 1}, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epor in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield: 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understood the Senator from North 
Dakota, he said that the ad valorem. equivalent would be, I 
think, 29 per cent. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the rate, based: upon 1921 prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The ad valorem equivalent under the pres- 
ent law in 1920 was 11.66. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
times. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me correct the Senator in his last 
statement on this bracket, It is true there is one more bracket 
in the pending bill than there is in the present law. The 
Senator is correct in that statement. Where we have the two 
brackets together, in lines 13 and 15, we propose 1} cents, and 
in the next one we p 2 cents. The present rate of duty 
is 14 cents on all that are included in that bracket, so it is one- 
half of 1 cent above the one and one-fourth of 1 cent above th 
other per pound. e 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. L may possibly have made the 
wrong figures here. I think the Senator is right about it, and 
that I made a miscalculation. 

Mr, SIMMONS, I wish to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota what is his estimate as to the ad valorem equivalent 
with the bracket that reads: 


Above that, and not exceeding 864 square inches, 21 cents per pound. 


Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Twenty-nine per cent is the equivalent 
ad valorem, 


An increase of nearly three 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that was very little | 


higher than the present law. The present ad valorem equiva- 
lent for 1920, which is the last year given, was 11.66, 
Mr. McCUMBHR. Of course, if we have a quarter of a cent 


per pound and Increase it to one-half cent per pound, we have 


increased 100 per cent. That is true if you measure by per- 
centage increases, I was speaking simply of the difference in 
the amount per pound between the Underwood-Simmons law 
and the pending bill; and then, of course, I gave the ad 
yalorem equivalent under the bill we propose in case the rates 
are the same as the average for the first nine months of 1021. 
That is as close as I could get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, where we are dealing with frac- 
tions and) fractional increases in a specific rate, it appears 
small, but when we reduce those fractions to ad valorem per- 
centages, it makes quite a difference. Taking that particular 
bracket, reading practically the same in both cases, the ad 
valorem equivalent of the rate now proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota would be 29 per cent as against 11.66 per 
cent. 

Mr, McCUMBER. ‘That is on glass exceeding 720 and not 
exceeding 864. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; above 720 and not exceeding 864. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator get the exact one? I can 
give him the ad valorem rate upon it if I know which one he 
refers to. 

Mr. SIMMONS... This is above 384 and not exceeding 720. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that the equivalent ad valorem duty, 
as I stated; is 38 per cent, The price in 1921, taking the average 
for the nine months, was 5 cents per pound, The pre-war price 


ranged from 8 to 4} cents per pound. Of course, if we take 
the price of 3 cents per pound and put a duty of 15 cents on it, 
the equivalent ad valorem would be very much above 33 per 
cent, but. if we take the 44 cents per pound price, it would only be 
a very little above the 33 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS, But, of course, we have to take the price for 
the same year for the purpose of making the comparison, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The average pre-war price was in the 
neighborhood of 8} cents, as against 5 cents, the average for 


Mr. SIMMONS. For the purpose of comparison, would not the 
Senator have to get the average price to-day and apply the rate 
of the Underwood law and the rate of the pending bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not having the importers’ figures except 
for the nine months of 1921, we had to accept them as. the 
proper basis for making our calculations; and I understand the 
prices are about the same now. They are very much lower, of 
course, than they were in 1920, for the price that year was the 
peak price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. Mr. President, I call attention 
to the fact that in the Payne-Aldrich law there was a limitation 
upon prices also, That is left out of the present law and also 
from the bill as it comes from the committee. The act of 1909 
read, in parf, as follows: 

Par. 99. Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not 
exceeding 150 square Inches, valued at not more than 13 cents per 
poong 14 cents, per pound; valued at more than 14 cents per pound, 
valued at nol more than ag centa per pounds Uf centa per pound’ 
valued at more than 19 cents per pound, Py cents per cla A = d 

Aboye that the Payne-Aldrich law simply fixed the rates 
based upon the sizes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator is entirely right; it would not be quite fair to make a 
comparison based on the prices in 1920, because those prices 
were, in the main, very high, and,-of course, when the prices 
are high the ad valorem goes down. Now, the Senator is mak- 
ing the point that prices have gone down since then, and that 
would necessarily increase the tariff ad valorem equivalent. He 
is right about that. I want to inquire of the Senator if his 
investigation has disclosed whether there has been any fall in 
the prices of this character of glass. I know there has been a 
fall in many prices, but I was under the impression that the 
decline in prices had not reached glass as yet either here or 
abroad. ’ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right, so far as 
any information I have is concerned, that prices of glass to- 
day are just about 100 per cent higher in this country than 
they were prior to the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have those prices fallen any since 1920? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has been some reduc- 
tion from actual war prices, For instance, the kind of glass 
to which I referred a while ago as selling at $9 a box now and 
$4.50 prior to the war did sell at one time during the war for 
$18.50. So there has been something of a reduction. since the 
peak of the war prices: T find in the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey a comparison of the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law and 
the existing law, and, inasmuch as the rates now suggested: by 
the committee are practically the same as the Payne-Aldrich 
rates, not taking into consideration, however, the limitation 
upon prices in the Payne-Aldrich law—and I do not know 
just what effect that will have upon the bracket—I shall refer 
to that table. Upon the first two brackets the Payne-Aldrich 
law rates ranged from 92.1 per cent to 34 per cent, whereas the 
present law rate is 20.77 per cent. I would judge that, on the 
average, one would be at least twice as high as the other. 
The table to which J am referring is found on page 76 of the 
Tariff Information Survey, B-9. 

In the next bracket, above 150 but not exceeding 384 square 
inches, there were two valuations given, which made a difer- 
ence in the rate of duty under the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty 
in the one case being 107.51 per cent and in the other 34.23 
per cent. Those two items were thrown together in the present 
law, and the rate of duty was 31.31 per cent. 

In the next size, above 384-and not exceeding 720 square 
inches, where two different valuations also are given, we find 
that the rate on the lower value amonnted to 107.94 per cent and 
on the other to 58.66 per cent, while under the present law 
the rate is 32.71 per cent, 

The two brackets, including glass. above 720 and not exceed- 
ing 864 square inches and above 864 and not exceeding 
1,200 square inches, which were found in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, are revived in this proposal by the Senate committee. 
Under the present law the two were combined, and the average 
rate was 12.83 per cent. 


1922. 


Above 1,200 and not exceeding 2,400 square inches the 1909 
act imposed a duty of 64.27 per cent, as against the duty in the 
present law of 47.74 per cent. 

Above 2,400 square inches, the Payne-Aldrich law imposed a 
duty of 119.76 per cent and the present law 28.33 per cent. 

As I take it, the committee has practically gone back to the 
Payne-Aldrich rates, except in the very highest brackets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that we did not have the Payne-Aldrich provision before us at 
all in considering this paragraph. We simply took the House 
rates as they were, the prices, and so forth, and made the 
changes; but paid no attention to the Payne-Aldrich Act. If 
we have come close to the Payne-Aldrich rates in any particular, 
it is not because of any attempt to use them as a guide. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is merely a coincidence, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not any coincidence. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let us see as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is speaking of window glass, is 
he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am; and if the Senator will 
turn.to the paragraph he will find that in the first bracket of 
the Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 11 cents, and that is just 
what it is in this bill, and in the next bracket it was 18 cents, 
and that is just what it is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is what the rates are in the 
House bill; but it is not the rate to be proposed by the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes it is; that is precisely the 
rate. I have the figures here. It is merely a coincidence, and 
I am not complaining about that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said that all the rates in 
paragraph 219 were the rates of the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; I said that the proposal 
of the committee this morning practically duplicated the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. As I remarked, however, there is no point to 
that; it is merely a coincidence. . 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice, for instance, there is a 
duty of 4 cents a pound 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I said in the highest brackets 
there was a change, and it is a considerable change. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. I understood 
him to say that the rates reported by the committee were prac- 
tically the same as the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did, except as to the highest 
brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Senator make that observa- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But, of course, that does not 
alter the situation at all. We are considering the rates of duty 
as proposed. 

Mr. President, I was reading something about the organiza- 
tion of this industry and the difference between hand-blown 
and machine-made glass. I do not remember just how far I 
read about the methods of production, but it is important, I 
think, to get it all together in one picture, so I may repeat to 
some extent regarding the methods of production. 

With an iron blowpipe the hand blower, in a surprisingly skillful 
manner, makes a cylinder of single-strength glass about 5 feet in length 
and from 12 to 15 inches in diameter. The most successful machine 
draws, hoists, and blows cylinders of glass nearly 39 feet in ieot 
and about 22 inches in diameter. From the cylinder made by machine 
more than sent times as much glass is obtained as from the cylinder 
made by hand. The large machine cylinder is made in less time, The 
machine blower operates from three to five machines at a time. The 
processes of flattening, annealing, cutting, and boxing are the same for 
machine and hand-made glass. A method of drawing the glass in a 
continuous flat sheet is still in an experimental stage in the United 
States, but is said to be successfully employed in Belgium. 

Now, as to the organization: 


The principal machine company operetes 118 machines and 6 fac- 
tories, and is the largest window-glass producer in the world. Its 
productive capacity, organization, and facilities enabled it to export 80 
per cent of all the window glass Saportan in 1916, an exceptional year, 
the total amounting to over $3,000,000 in value. This one company 
could produce nearly all the window glass needed in the American 
market. It curtails production, however, and with other machine 
factories divides the domestic market with the 55 small hand-blown 
1 factories, which operate about six months of each year aud pro- 
uce 40 per cent of the total window glass. Prior to the war and 
notwithstanding the great advantages of machine production, there 
were practically no sales of machine glass in foreign countries, the 
price understandings mmg the trade to our domestic market, and 
all the ! 5 ER half o: each gar. A we a and 
a larger market a rs obtainable through greater machine uc- 
tion and better selling facilities, 2. 


In the discussion of glass making in connection with the 
bottle and jar paragraph it was stated that these glass-making 
machines were of American invention, and that they did not 
sell those machines to operators in Europe, but leased them, 
with the understanding that none of their commodities should 
be sent over to the United States, and the producer of the ma- 
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chine agreed to limit his product to the domestic market. 
We have not just that statement regarding these machines 
which make window glass, but from this statement I infer 
that there must be some such understanding as that. At any 
rate, it is perfectly clear that the American market is abso- 
lutely controlled and dominated by these machine operators, 
Through their graciousness, they permit the handmade facto- 
ries to operate to the extent of 40 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, and the hand makers—I do not know whether this 
was done deliberately for the purpose of having high profits 
for a certain period of the year or not—but the hand makers 
work only six months in the year, and evidently the prices have 
been raised up high enough so that the hand factories can 
make a sufficient profit in six months of the year to compen- 
sate them for what would be ordinarily considered a year's 
effort. These manufacturers have stated that they were satis- 
fied with the present rates, and some of them thought that the 
present rates on the larger sizes might be reduced below the 
present law. 

That is the situation we are dealing with; and the Finance 
Committee proposes to increase these duties from about 25 to 
35 per cent above existing law. It may be that that will be 
satisfactory to the country; but where you have an industry 
supplying the American market, where the one great dominating 
producer is not complaining, where it is evidently making 
profits beyond the dreams of a Crœsus, manufacturing its 
share, which is 60 per cent, of American consumption by ma- 
chinery, and where that machine turns out the glass eight 
times as fast as a man can make it, and when they all sell at 
the same price, it seems to me to be a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement to turn over to the machine producer 60 per cent 
of the American market, let him make that product for one- 
eighth what it costs the hand producer, and sell it at the same 
price. 

That is the situation as I gather it from the information 
furnished by the Tariff Commission. : 

I read a little comment from the Tariff Commission: 

While the American people have not as yet secured the expected re- 
sults of machine production, the revolution in the production of window 
glass began when the cylinder-blowing machine produced glass commer- 
cially in 1905. The unrest then created culminated some years later 
in a bitter war of prices between the producers of handmade and 
machine-made glass. 

It was feared that if the machines were a commercial success it 
would not be possible to produce handmade glass on a profitable basis. 
The entire industry became demoralized. and glass manufacturers 
sold the product for any price they could obtain, The skilled hand 
workers agreed to a sli ing scale based on selling prices, and during 
the years 1912 and 1913 the average wage of single-strength blowers 
went down from 45 cents per 50-foot box to 15 cents per 50-foot box, 
or from upward of $6 per day down to $15 per week, or less than 
Belgian wages. The price war ended in a compromise, the machine 
company, after serious losses, reaching the conclusion, as stated by its 
general manager, that “from a business standpoint we thought it was 
much more profitable for us to be satisfied with a reasonable share of 
the country's business rather than to drive out operatives from an 
indus that had existed as long as this one had existed.” 

In 1914 a little over 8,000,000 boxes of window glass of 50 square 
feet each were manufactured in the United States and in 1916-17 
about 9,000,000 boxes. About 60 per cent of this product was blown 
5 machine and 40 pr cent by the hand method. In Belgium window 
glass blown by hand is the rule. A machine blower in the most effi- 
cient American factories can blow five cylinders of window glass simul- 
taneously, each nearly 39 feet long and 22 inches in diameter, in less 
time than an American or Belgian hand blower can blow a cylinder 
5 feet long and 15 inches in diameter. The American machine blower 
is paid about $40 a week (1917), while American hand blowers average 
about $50 a week (1917). The Belgian hand blower does not receive 
half the wages of the American machine blower. The great advantage 
in the cost of production of American machine blowing over that of 
American hand blowing is apparent The machine factories could 
drive hand-blowing factories out of the business and they could readily 
produce all the window glass needed. Fear of a price war prevents 
the machine factories from operating to their full capacity. This was 
explained by the principal machine company in 1916 in its annual 
report (see p. 47, Glass Report of Tarif Commission): 

“That so long as the company was securing what we considered a 
satisfactory ion of the going business it would be far more profit- 
able to curtail its operations to the extent we did rather than attempt 
to operate to capacity and possibly precipitate a price war in the 
midst of the greatest export business we have ever had.” 

The effectiveness of machine production in the domestic and foreign 
market is practically nullified by the policy of restricting output to 
suit the requirements of hand production. Machine production is 
marketed under conditions that encourage the continuation of anti- 
quated methods. Profits of machine production are based on the costs 
of production of handmade glass, selling prices being practically the 
same. ' 


Mr. President, with such examination as I have been able to 
make of this question I would not try to destroy the existing 
condition. I think it would require a very much more care- 
ful study of the subject than I have been able to make; but 
it does seem to me that we are justified, under all the circum- 
stances, in letting the industry so far as taxation is concerned 
remain where it is to-day. We have no competition from 
abroad, under existing law, to amount to very much. There 
is an importation of some of the smaller sizes of glass, but 
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what importations there are constitute, it seems to me, a 
healthy competition. : 

At any rate, it is apparent that with this industry controlled 
as it is now, with agreements existing as to the output, with 
the factories operating only six months in the year for the 
specific purpese of curtailing production, we know that one 
result and only one result can follow ‘the increasing of this 
duty, and that is that the people who now control the indus- 
try would raise their prices high enough to prevent any com- 
petition which would affect their interests. There is no escape 
from that conclusion, and the manufacturers have said, what 
I desire to repeat, especially as regards the larger sizes, that 
the tariff on the larger sizes is satisfactory to the manufac- 
turers. Some window-glass manufacturers have stated that 
without material injury to the industry the duties on the 
larger brackets might be reduced. Of course, that applies to 
the larger sizes, but instead of reducing the rates in those 
brackets the committee proposes to increase them. 

In these smaller sizes it does not seem to me that there is 
any undue competition. At any rate, it does not appear that 
the American operators, either by machine or hand, are exerting 
themselves to avoid competition even in the smaller sizes and 
under existing law. When they can afford to operate all these 
factories, machine and hand, only six months in the year, how 
can anyone try to justify shutting out the small amount of im- 
portations which, if allowed to enter, would create healthy com- 
petition? 

Mr. President, as I said, I do not want to disturb this in- 
dustry. There is a great problem here, an economic problem, 
which ought to be solved in some manner; but I do not think 
this is the place to try to solve it. I do not want to injure the 
industry or interfere with existing conditions, but it does seem 
to me that all parties concerned should be satisfied with exist- 
ing conditions, and I shall therefore move to amend these rates 
so that they will conform to existing law. 

On page 42, line 10, I move to amend the proposed committee 
amendment by striking out 18 and inserting “ 1.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when this paragraph was 
reached the Finance Committee asked that it go over. Certain 
members of the committee were not satisfied even with the 
House provisions, although they were reported to the Senate. 
A minority of the Republicans of the Finance Committee were 
bitterly opposed to the proviso put in by the House; that is, 
that “none of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 35 per 
cent ad valorem.” It was reported to the Senate, and that 35 
per cent was increased to 50 per cent, but upon consideration 
ef it, after I had requested that it go over, the committee de- 
cided to strike out the proviso entirely. They have also re- 
duced the House specific rates, with the exception of the first 
bracket. 

Tue first bracket is on window glass not exceeding 150 inches. 
The value of that to-day is 6 cents a pound. The equivalent | 
ad valorem of the 1}-cent rate is 20 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator speaks of it as being worth 
6 cents a pound. Does he mean according to the American 
valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the foreign valuation. Last year it was 
worth 10 cents a pound; but it has been reduced from 10 cents 
a pound to 6 cents, and that is the foreign valuation to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. In what countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. In Belgium. Belgium is the great glass-pro- 
ducing country outside of America, and all our competition 
virtually comes from Belgium. 

The next bracket we propose to reduce to 14 cents. The 
equivalent ad valorem is 28 per cent. The price of that glass 
is 6 cents per pound also. > 

The next bracket we propose to reduce to 1# cents. The 
price of that glass is lower than the price of any other glass 
offered in Belgium to-day, and I think the pre-war price of 
this glass was lower than that of any other glass. I can not 
state why that is, but it is the fact. I take it, though, that it 
comes about because there is so much of it used that the com- 
petition is very keen. I think more than likely that is the 
cause, although I am not positive. The equivalent ad valorem 
for the 1§ cents is 33 per cent. 

The next bracket we reduce to 1} cents. The present price 
of that glass is 6 cents and the ad valorem equivalent is 29 per 
cent. 4 

The next bracket we reduce to 2 cents from the House rate, 
which is 31 cents. The equivalent ad valorem is 33 per cent. 

The next bracket we reduce to 21 cents. The value is 6 cents 
and the ad valorem rate is 38 per cent. 

The rates provided for in the House text are the rates which 
were in the Payne-Aldrich law. They are altogether too high, 
am! the committee recognized that and proposed an amendment, 


which the chairman of the committee has already suggested, to 
equalize as nearly as possible the relative cost in the production 
of the different sizes of glass falling under this paragraph. 

I think myself we can make the machine-made window glass 
as cheaply in this country as it can be made anywhere in the 
world, but Belgium has an advantage of from 50 to 75 per cent 
in the wage scale alone. They make the glass in the same way 
we make ours. Their raw material is at hand, just as the raw 
material in this country is at hand, and it is a great deal 
cheaper there because of the cheaper labor. The manufacturers 
there have a freight rate from Belgium to the coast cities of the 
United States which is about one-third the freight rate from 
mas the glass is manufactured in this country to the same 
cities, 

Those are the only two reasons why there should be any duty 
at all on this glass, and that is the position the committee takes. 
The rates which the committee reports are the rates they think 
and believe will equalize the advaptage which Belgium has over 
the American manufacturer, as far as this market is concerned. 
Does the Senator desire to offer his amendments now? ` 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My attention has just been 
called to the fact that the committee amendments have not been 
acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was about to say, and I was 
going to suggest that if the Senator insisted on it I would ask 
that the committee amendments be withdrawn so that he might 
offer his amendments; but I think the best way would be to 
offer the committee amendments now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In lieu of the proposed amend- 
ment I move to strike out, on line 10, “13” and insert “1.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be in the second degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment has 
not yet been formally presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow the committee amend- 
ments to be offered, and then offer his amendment as an amend- 
ment to the committee "amendment, I think that would be the 
best way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that would be the better 
parliamentary way to handle it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I now move, on page 42, line 7, after the word 
“made,” to insert “and for whatever purpose used.” I sup- 
pose the Senator will not have any objection to that; but, by 
way of explanation, I want to say that those words are by way 
of amendment, put in here to overcome a ruling which has 
been made by the customs department that wherever glass has 
been cut it does not fall under this paragraph, but falls under 
the manufactures of glass and carries a rate of 60 per cent; 
that if a pane of glass 10 by 20 is cut in two and made 10 by 
10 it takes the 60 per cent rate. This is to cure that situation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment is very appro- 
priate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
the following amendment on behalf of the committee. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 42, line 7, after the word 
“made” and before the comma, insert the words “and for 
whatever purpose used” and a comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in the interest of histori- 
cal accuracy, I want to make a statement with reference to 
the Attorney General’s connection with the Morse case. It 
becomes particularly necessary that I should do it now, be- 
cause at the other end of the Capitol an investigation has just 
been denied. An article also which appeared in the Evening 
Star paper yesterday afternoon, written by a special news 
writer whom I do not have the honor to know, but who I am 
sure intended to be fair, makes it desirable that I shall make 
this statement. 

Yesterday afternoon the Star carried the following state- 
ment: 

President retains faith in integrity of Mr. Daugherty. Belief held 
Attorney General merely made poor defense. 

In this statement appears, among others, this paragraph: 

Senator WaTson— 

Which refers to Senator Warsox of Indiana 


bad communicated by telephone the fact that Senator Caraway had 
revived the Morse case, Daugherty, who had been hearing about 
the Morse case for 11 years, was not perturbed In Ohio politics 
Mr. 3 has some violent opponents as well as stauch friends, 

The skeleton of the Morse case bas been rattled every time Mr. 
Daugherty has been in the public eye, When Mr. WATSON of In- 
diana t him ft was up again, the Attorney General told him not to 
wor as he hadn't received a cent from Morse. Mr. 3 
imagined that the conversation related to whether he had receive 
any money, and he authorized Mr. Warson to deny It. During the 
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course of the debate Senator Warsow went a step further and ind. May 2, page 6175. I had mentioned in a speech I was making 


cated that the Attorney General had denied his connection with the 
case altogether. 
CALLED ERROR IN JUDGMENT,’ 


ng the Senate p. 


8 

the administration group. but this was due as much to 
Daugherty’s own feeling that nothing new had been developed 
nothing injurious, as it was to the feeling of others in the administra- 
tion circle who believed the whole thing a tempest in a teapot which 
would blow over if let alone. 


be passed by, and that the continued dence of President Harding 
in Attorney General Daugherty will be demonstration enough that he 

not his friend did anything ethically unwise or morally 
wrong. 


After reading that paragraph I shall read part of another: 


There is something more than 88 friendship and loyalty in Mr. 
Harding's attitude toward his lifetime associate and poli 1 mentor. 
It is true that to Harry Da ne else, Mr. Hard- 


a pardon for Morse under the 
consider It a bar to the appointment of Mr. Daugherty. 

The first statement on which I want to comment is the last 
one read.. There is internal evidence in this article that it comes 
from an inspired source. It is the defense of the Attorney Gen- 
eral by the Attorney General and the President of the United 
States. In it it is said that President Harding in 1920 knew 
all the relations of Daugherty to the Morse case, and, knowing 
it, he does not regard that as a disqualification for Mr. Daugh- 
erty to be Attorfiey General. 

In the light of what is now known, if that statement is inspired, 
and I believe it to be, it means that the President knew when 
he named Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General that Daugherty 
and Felder perpetrated a fraud upon Taft when he was Presi- 
dent and had procured a commutation by fraud from Taft of 
Morse's sentence. I say “if he knew.” This paper was pub- 
lished yesterday, and it is the last defense of Daugherty and 
the administration, in which the statement is made that the 
President knew all the facts. If he did, he knew that Morse 
was doped in order to give the impression, when doctors should 
examine him, that he had Bright’s disease’ when he did not 
have it. 

If the President of these United States thinks that it is per- 
fectly legitimate and ethical that an attorney shall practice a 
fraud upon the Executive of the Nation in order to procure a 
commutation of a criminal sentence, it is well that the country 
should know it.. This article appearing in the Star, with every 
evidence of inspiration, says that the President knew all these 
things when he named Daugherty as Attorney General, and that 
he does not think it is at all to his discredit and does not think 
he has done anything unethical. 

Let us read another paragraph from this inspired article: 


If Harry Daugherty had come out 1 connection 
with the Morse case was mentioned in Senate debate by „ CARAWAY, 
of Arkansas, and said, Les; I was an attorney for Morse and helped 


get him a pardon—I was a private lawyer then and had a right to 
defend my cHent,” no one would have thought any more about the 
incident. But in a telephone conversation between Harry Daugherty 
and Senator WATSON of Indiana a misunderstanding occurred. 

But before commenting on that statement let me read another 
paragraph antl comment on it. 

But in a telephone conversation between Harry Daugherty and Sen- 
ator Warso of Indiana a misunderstanding occurred. his corre- 
spondent is presenting the version of the conversation which is told by 
friends of Mr. Daugherty. 

In that statement is not a word of truth, but I do not think 
that the news writer who wrote it is responsible. He says this 
is a version that Daugherty’s friends give out. He means to 
say, “ This is what Daugherty told me to say to the country, 
that the Senator from Indiana; in a telephonic conversation 
with me, said ‘Caraway has mentioned the Morse case, and we 
misunderstood each other in the telephonic conversation.’” 

That is not what happened. I am not falling out with Mr. 
Lawrence, who wrote the article. I am sure that he wrote 
what the Attorney General told him, because the article carries 
every evidence of inspiration. It is coming from the Attorney 
General. It is intended to put the Attorney General’s construc- 
tion of the matter before the country in order to soften the 
matter for the Senator from Indiana, whose reputation for 
veracity stands destroyed if Daugherty be believed. It is there- 
fore here asserted it was a telephonic conversation. 

Let us see what the Recorp shows. It was not a telephonic 
conversation at all. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 


the Attorney General as having received a fee for procuring a’ 
pardon: I was talking about the President refusing to see 
some little children and said that they had no money to employ 
expensive counsel and therefore got no hearing: The Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. Sraxrxzr] interrupted me and said: 

42 President, I am amazed at the statement of the Senator from 


Then the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsox] said; 
Mr. President, will the Senator permit an*interruption ? 


I shall not read it all, but I said: 


I have the floor and will permit an interruption; although I do not 
intend to lose the floor. rte ila 


Then the Senator from Kentucky said: 
If the Senator from Indiana will permit. me— 


After he had finished his statement and I said: 


Mr. President, I am proud to say that the kind of lawyers we license 
to practice in my State do not have to be penalized to prevent them 
from doing a thing like that, : 


Mr. Warson of Indiana then said: 
Will the Senator permit an interruption? 
I said that I would. Then the RECORD: proceeds: 


Mr. Warsox of Indiana. We did not hear over on this side what 
it was that the Senator said about the Attorney General. Will he 
kindly repeat it? 

Mr. Caraway. I know the Senator did not hear it, because all the 
Senators over there got busy in order not to hear what was being said. 
J said that I understood that the greatest achievement of the 3 
General was that he got a pardon for a criminal, and got a fee of 525, 


for coms it. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Does the Senator mean since he became 

ARONA General? 
K RAWAY, Oh, no. 
Mr. Watson of Indiana. May I further question the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. pe Pa 

Mr. WATSoN of In a. To what case does the Senator refer? 

Mr. Caraway, The Morse case. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Does the Senator charge on his responsibili 
as a Senator that Mr. Daugherty, even before he was Atto Gen 
received a fee for helping to get Mr. Morse out of the penitentiary? 

Mr. Caraway. I charge that that was a matter of public information, 
I was not, of course, present when any contract was made. I will say 
that I have heard it so often that I think it is true, without question. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator, then, accepts a rumor as, true, 
and charges it on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. CaRawaY, Does the Senator from Indiana say that it is not true? 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. Caraway. On the Senator's own personal knowledge? 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. Cana war. That Mr. r AeA did not resent Morse? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I did not say that he did) not represent 
Morse; but I say on my knowledge of the situation that he r ved no 
fee for the service rendered, nor did he represent Morse directly, accord- 
ing to my understanding. 

r. CARAW4Y. Did he indirectly represent him? 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ay did the Senator say, then, that he did not di- 
rectly represent him 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I meant red that that my understanding of 
the situation is that he was represen his client, and that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Morse was necessary, and that in that way he had contact 
with Mr. Morse; but he did not get him out of the penitentiary; he 
had not anything to do with Fitting him out of the penitentiary; aud 
he received no fee for getting him out of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Caraway. How does the Senator know that? 

FA Mr. Warsox of Indiana. I know it from the language of the Attorney 
zeneral. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did he tell the Senator that he did not? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. He did. 

Mr. Caraway. That he never got a cent for it? 
Mr. Watson of Indiana. Not for t. 


Now, that disposes of the statement that the Attorney Gen- 
eral now makes that the reason they misunderstood each other 
was that they were having a telephonic conversation or that 
he was told that I had “ mentioned the Morse case,’ and then 
Senator Watson of Indiana had gone to the telephone and 
called up the Attorney General and said: “ Caraway is talk. 
ing about the Morse case again,” or that the Attorney General 
then said, “I did not get anything out of it,” or that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana had then made his statement. There was no 
telephonic conversation. 

Oh, Mr. President, it goes a bit further than that. The 
Attorney General, when he wants to put his “side” of this 
controversy to the country, ought not to deceive the newspaper 
men as he had deceived the Senator from Indiana. He caused 
the Senator from Indiana to make a statement here on the 
floor of the Senate that subsequent events show was entirely 
untrue, although I am sure the Senator from Indiana believed 
it was true when he repeated the assurance given him by the 
Attorney General that he had nothing te do with the Morse 
case—I know that he did, because he is an honest man. Now 
the Attorney General has caused a newspaper man to say 
“there was a telephonic conversation“ and the misunderstand- 
ing arose in that way. He ought to be candid with his friends: 
when they are trying to “set him right.” 
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But to show how wholly absurd that statement is, reading on 
down in the colloquy, I asked the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] this question, all this being in the same colloquy: 

When did the Senator discuss this matter with the Attorney General? 

Mr. Warsow of In On various occasions, 

Not one time, not over the telephone, but on various occa- 
sions. Then I asked the question: 

How came the Senator to discuss it with the Attorney General? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Because I had heard the rumor, 

Caraway. Did the Senator believe it? 

Mr. Warson of Indianas The rumor? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes. 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. I did not. 

Mr. Caraway. Then why did the Senator go to the Attorney General 
with it, if he did not believe it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Because I am the kind of a man that if 
anyone of my friends is Involved in any trouble I go and talk to my 
friend about it. 

bsp ty wae And the Attorney General told the Senator it was 
as Watson of Indiana. It was not true. 

Now, that is one more hoax laid to rest until to-morrow. A 
Representative from Kansas gave out an interview in the Daily 
News the other day in which he impugned my motives in this 
matter. I had no objection to his doing so. He is the man 
who pulls his forelock down between his ears and insults the 
memory of Bobbie Burns by pretending he resembles that great 
poet. He is the man who put in his pocket the rule to investi- 
gate Daugherty, which his committee had ordered him to report, 
and refused to report it. Of course, his statement was abso- 
lutely untrue and he doubtless knew it at the time he made it, 
but that does not detract from his reputation, as it is estab- 
lished, 

I am going to say this, and I am saying it without heat or 
feeling because it is not worth that—that when anyone says 
that any information I have used in this matter came from any- 
one who was or is interested in anyone who was indicted or 
that is about to be indicted, either one of two things is true— 
he is absolutely without information or is telling a willful 
falsehood, because not a line of it came from that source, That 
will not, however, keep some folks from repeating it. I am 
conscious of that. But I shall say it just as plainly as I know 
how on any occasion. 

This article from which I read says that this misunderstand- 
ing between the Attorney General and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Watson] came about because the Senator from Indiana 
had a telephonic conversation with Daugherty and had misun- 
derstood or misconstrued his remarks. Those are two state- 
ments, and in each one there is something that is not true. 
First, the Senator from Indiana, as I have repeated over and 
over again, did not go to the telephone and call the Attorney 
General and advise him that the Morse case was up. 

The Senator from Indiana was on the floor when I men- 
tioned the Morse case. He rose and had to ask what case I 
was talking about. I told him the Morse case. Then he im- 
mediately entered his positive denial that the Attorney General 
had anything to do with the.Morse case, and based his reason 
for the denial upon repeated conversations he and the Attorney 
General had had about the matter. ‘Therefore, there is not any 
use now to offer that explanation further. 

The Attorney General, I want to repeat, ought to be candid. 
He has apologists in the Senate and out who want to condone 
his offense, who rush to his defense when he is mentioned. 
He ought, in God’s name, to tell them the truth one time, sd 
that every time they offer a defense for him they may not 
utter a statement that is not true. 

This article, as I have said, makes a statement that is not 
true; and yet I am as sure as I am of anything that the 
Attorney General told the writer of the article that it was 
true, and he, the writer, believed it. I am not impugning the 
writer's wish to tell the truth, because I am sure that he was 
repeating what the Attorney General told him was the truth. 
He was quoting Daugherty’s explanation by way of apology 
to the Senator from Indiana. It says: 

Donne the course of the debate Senator WATSON went a step further 
and Indicated that the Attorney General had denied his connection 
with the case altogether. k 

The Senator from Indiana did not indicate it; he stated it 
positively. < 

Now, here are two statements. The Attorney General said 
he had nothing to do with the Morse case and that he did not 
get a cent out of it. In his letter of the 26th of May the 
Attorney General repeats that part of the statement. It hap- 
pens to be as incorrect as the other statements he has made about 
this matter, as I shall show in a minute. I read now from a 
letter that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] put into 
the Recorp from H. M. Daugherty, Attorney General, of May 


26. It appears on page 7710 of the Record of that date. The 
last paragraph reads: 
As for compensation, I never received anything from Mr. Morse 
rsonally. All I ever received from anybody in connection with the 
both civil and criminal, was about $4,000 advanced to me 
and was about half enough to pay my necessary ex- 
ses and disbursements connected with over a year’s active investiga- 
on, preparation, and service in the cases. 
I have here what purports to be an interview with Thomas 
B. Felder, in which it is stated: 


Flat and unequirvecal denial that Attorney General Har M. 
Daugherty ever received one penny” of compensation for his eiforts 
in behalf of getting Charles W. Morse released from Federal prison was 
made here to-day by Col. Thomas B. Felder, Georgia attorney, the At- 
ee General’s partner in the famous proceedings, 

Felder admitted that he (ran received a retainer of $5,000 and 

1,000 expense money from Morse, but this was paid,” he said, long 
before H. M. Daugherty had any knowledge of or connection with the 
case.“ 


Colonel Felder declared he made several unsuccessful . ay to 

suade the Attorney General to accept some compensation in the 

orse case—chiefly stocks in one of Morse's enterprises—but each time 
the Attorney General refused to accept it. 


The Attorney General wrote a letter which has been referred 
to before, but from which I am going to quote again. It may 
be a little more informative to lawyers than to other people, 
because lawyers know what a retainer means. Every lawyer 
knows that a retainer is not a part of the fee that he is to get 
for actual services rendered, but is the earnest money that is 
given him in order to induce him to accept the case of the 
litigant or to refrain from engaging on the other side of the 
litigation. Here is Daugherty’s letter. It is authentic, and it 
is dated April 30, 1913: 

I inclose you herewith copy of the letter rie forth the contract 
ya made of August 4, 1911, with Mr. Felder for his services and mine. 

ou will observe that I was correct in the statement that there was 
a balance due of $25,000 when you were commuted. 

Everybody knows that “a balance” means that some part of 
a debt has been paid; that-something has been received. Mr. 
Daugherty does not say that “the entire fee and compensation 
that you promised to pay yet remains unpaid,” but, “you will 
observe that I was correct when I stated that there is yet a 
balance due. Over and above what you have paid you still 
owe $25,000.” 

Now, in the face of that statement, for Attorney General 
Daugherty now to say that he got nothing from Morse, and 
for Felder to say that the Attorney General got nothing from 
Morse borders upon the ridiculous; and certainly it is not a 
candid statement. 

But let us see what was contained after the preliminary sen- 
tence in the letter of August 4, 1911, which Felder wrote to 
Morse and which Daugherty inclosed in his letter to Morse of 
April 30, 1918. Following the opening paragraph appears this 
statement by Felder to Morse: 


1, You are to pay Hon. H. M. Daugherty a retainer of $5,000, and 
the actual expenses incurred by him in looking after your matters, 
Expenses not to exceed $1,000. 


That would make $6,000. 

2. I will pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith. 

3. You are to direct counsel— 

I will skip that and go down to the next paragraph. 

4. We are to receive, in the event we secure an unconditional pardon 
or commutation for you, the sum of $25,000, which is te be in full 
compensation for services rendered in connection with your applica- 
tion for a pardon. 

So they had this contract with Morse: First, “ you are to pay 
Harry Daugherty $5,000 as a retainer —that is, he must re- 
ceive that before he acts at all—and $1,000 which is to be 
expense money, and then, if we get you commuted, you are to 
pay both of us $25,000, which is to be the fee. Felder then 
says, “I am to pay my own expenses.” 

In view of the circumstance for Daugherty now to say that 
he got no compensation in the case compels the statement that 
he lacks candor. 

I have here the ConcrEsstonat Recorp of May 22, 1922, on 
page 7878 of which appears a letter written by Colonel Felder, 
to which I desire to refer. The colonel, as we know, is a very 
free letter writer; he has written several letters to me. In his 
interview already quoted by me he says the $5,000 retainer fee 
and $1,000 for expense money were paid to him in advance of 
Daugherty coming into the case, but here is his contract that 
Morse signed on the 4th day of August, 1911, from which it 
appears that he was to pay Hon. H. M. Daugherty a retainer of 
$5,000 and the actual expenses incurred by him in looking after 
your matters. Expenses not to exceed $1,000. That makes 


2. I wil pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith. 
Felder was not to get any retainer; he was not to get any 
expense money; he was to get his half of the $25,000 contingent 
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upon getting a commutation or pardon for Morse. Daugherty 
was to get $6,000; 85,000 as a retainer and $1,000 expense 
money. I now quote from the letter which Colonel Felder wrote 
to Leon O, Bailey, Hanover National Bank Building, New York, 
N. V., dated October 12, 1917, and which was written from 
Washington, D. C.: 

This decision was communicated— 

He had been referring to the refusal of the President to grant 
a pardon— 

This decision:-was communicated by Mr. H. M. Daugherty and myself 
to Mr. Morse, who had agreed to pay $6,000 cash to cover expenses 

That indicates he is mixing the two accounts, for there Was a 
$5,000 contingent fee and 51,000 expense money 
to cover expenses (this sum was paid)— 

That is what Felder said 
and 825,000 conditional upon our obtaining his release from the peni- 
tentiary. 7 

In view of Daugherty’s letter in Which he said that Morse 
would observe that he was correct that only $6,000 had been 
paid, because the balance due was $25,000. That is what it 
means—“ You owe us $25,000, and you will see from this con- 
tract that I was right.“ He could see that from the contract 
only in this way—I refer again to Felder's letter to Morse 


1. You are to pay Hon. H. M. Daugherty a retainer of $5,000 and 
the actual expenses Incurred by him in looking after your matters. 
Expenses not to exceed $1,000. 

* + „ * * . . 


4. We are to receive, in the event we secure an unconditional par- 
don or commutation for you, the sum of $25,000, which is to be in 
full compensation for services rendered in connection with your ap- 
plication for pardon. 

That was the contract, and Daugherty says: 

You will observe that I was correct in the statement that there was 
a balance due of $25, when you were commuted. 

The only way he could observe that was from the contract 
and from the fact that he had paid the retainer of $5,000 and 
the expense money of $1,000. That is the payment Harry 
Daugherty got—$6,000—because it will be seen from the con- 
tract which Felder sent.to him that Morse was to Ai se $6,000, 
$5,000 as:a retainer, $1,000 expense money, and $25, as a fee. 

Now, for the Attorney General to say that he got nothing is 
absolutely futile, because everybody who can read will know 
it is not true, 

But that is not all. I recall, further, that Mr. Daugherty 
now says, as I read a few moments ago from his letter, that 
he never got a penny from Morse personally, that all he got 
was $4,000 from Felder, but Felder in this interview says: 

Colonel Felder declared he made several unsuccessful attempts to 

uade the Attorney General to accept seme compensation in the 
orse case—chiefly stocks in one of Morse's enterprises—but each time 
the Attorney General refused to accept it. 

Further along in this interview, which, if I may be permitted, 
I desire to put in the Reconn, Felder says that Daugherty never 
got a penny out of it. In 1917 he says they got $6,000, and 
Daugherty in 1922 says he got $4,000 from Felder, and Felder 
says Daugherty refused every time he offered anything to him. 
Well, at least they would do ‘well to hold a conference before 
they give out their next statement. 

Mr. President, I think that matter has been so thoroughly 
gone over that it is settled. The Attorney General and his 
apologists must fall back upon some other statement with ref- 
erence to whether Daugherty got anything ont of the Morse 
case, In this connection it is amusing to note the statement of 
the Senator from Indiana—and I believe he was telling the 
truth about it—that not only did Daugherty not get anything 
out of this ease but that he was not even promised anything, 1 
asked him this question: 

Let me ask the Senator— 

That is, the Senator from Indiana— 


whether this was the truth then—that he tried to get that fee, and it 
was so large that the prisoner would not pay it? 
Mr. Watson of Indiana. Oh, no; nothing of that kind, of course. 
And yet here is Daugherty’s letter dunning Morse for exactly 
$25,000, and here is Felder's letter in 1917 saying that Morse 
would not pay it, and Dangherty cussed him out for everything 
he could think of, and denounced him because he would not pay 
it; and yet the Senator from Indiana, reporting what the At- 
torney General had told him, says that there is not anything in 
the statement that he ever tried to get a fee out of the Morse 
ease. > 
Let me, however, eall attention to another phase of the At- 
torney General's and Felder's connection, Mr. President. Here 
isa letter that eame to me on the 26th of last month. It was 
handed to me on the floor of the Senate, and its significance 


did not dawn on me at the time. 


I want to read two para- 
graphs from it. It is written by Col. T. B. Felder. The letter- 
head is— 5 
FELDER, CHOROSH „ -M'CROSSIN, 
Jammin: Eha ptio, Coussclors at: Law: 265 egg af, Hew Tork,’ ORDIS 
rs W. 5 
address, f Felderiaw.” Phone, Cortland 080, “ den OTe en 

He says: i 

I note that from day to day you continue your attacks upon the 
gy A General and myself. 

The Attorney General holds a public office, and I assume that you 
have a right to attack him as often and as viciously as you see fit. 
‘I am e n private citizen in the practice of law. have been 
s0 engaged since I was 181 years old. I have endeavored from the 
-date of my admission to the bar to live up to the high standards and 
‘ideals of my profession. I can truthfully say that I have never, under 
any tion, committed consciously an unprof nal act. 

And so on. I just want you to know how highly he speaks 
of himself; and then he says that in view of that fact he does 
not see how I can say these cruel things about a gentleman, 
z ment to assure him that I did not; but here is the important 

ng: 

H. L. Scaife was employed in the Department of Justice. He 
‘resigned. ‘The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIILIS] and I fell into 
the error of thinking he had been discharged, and the Senator 
from Ohio said he, Scaife, had that ‘bitterness that came from 
being discharged. He was not discharged. He resigned be- 
cause the Attorney General would not prosecute certain cases 
that he had been set to investigate, and he believed they were 
to be whitewashed, so he resigned. He then furnished informa- 
tion on which Woopnurr and Jomnson, two Republican Mem- 
bers of the House, made speeches. ‘Then later Colonel Felder 
eame to Washington. He sent an agent to hunt up Captain 
‘Scaife, and asked him to call on him, Felder, in his room in 
the Shoreham Hotel. Scaife went, and Felder said: “ I come to 
vou at the request of the Attorney General. I represent the 
Bosch Magneto people—not the people that now own it, the 
American people, but the Germans who owned it before it was 
seized by the Alien Property ©ustodian. I represent them, and 
the Attorney General wants me to hire you to act with me to 
recover this property for them, and therefore I have come to 
employ you.” Scaife was offered a substantial sum to engage 
in this matter. He evaded the offer. Felder said: “I have 
already had a talk with the Attorney General. We agree. I 
have talked fér an hour and a half with Colonel Goff, who is 
handling this Bosch Magneto matter, and we agree. The Attor- 
ney General only wants me to hire you in this matter, and then 
it is all right.” 

Captain Scaife, I want to repeat, was the man who made 
the investigation, or one of them. He was the man that the 
‘Attorney General must rely upon if he successfully resisted a 
suit by the German claimants of this property; and at the re- 
quest of the Attorney General Felder’ tried to hire away from 
the Government the man who could have been most helpful to 
the Government or most hurtful to it. 

That statement never was denied. It went into the RECORD 
on the 5th day of May, 1922, and is there until to-day undenied. 
‘Neither the Attorney General nor Felder ever denied it. Felder 
wrote me this letter, and it contains his plea of guilty and avoid- 
ance, He says: 

It is inconceivable to me— 


And I beg the pardon of the Senator from Georgia for putting 
it into the Reconp— ~ 
that in the light of the facts that any United States Senator, save 
and except Tom WATSON, could make the charges against a gentleman 
that you made against me in connection with both the Morse and Scaife 
matters. 

As I remarked awhile ago, I never talked about a gentleman 
in this case at all. 

As to both matters I feel that I have not only clean hands but a clear 
conscience. I have fully discussed the Morse situation heretofore— 

That is true. He has given out four different statements, 
every one of them false and neither one of them true. 


I have fully discussed the Morse situation heretofore, and I now 
desire to take up with you the charges in relation to the Bosch Magneto 
case. You charge that I had been employed by the conspirators to 


protect them against punishment. 

I never made any such charge. I said that he and the At- 
torney General had gone into an agreement to defraud the Goy- 
ernment. 

As a matter of fact, I was employed not by the American Bosch 
Magneto Co., the 2 that bought the seized: ins but by the 
Bosch Magneto Co., the victim of the alleged conspiracy— 

That is, he does not represent the company which has the 
property, but he is employed by the German owners who did 
own it prior to the time the Alſen Property Custodian seized it 
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because it was the property of alien enemies. He represents 
these foreign owners— * 
the victim of the alleged conspiracy by the company— r 

That is, by the German company— 
in connection with whose affairs it was charged on the floor of both 
the Senate and House—and I think the charges are correct—that the 
Government had been defrauded. The interest of my client and of the 
Government is in complete harmony and accord. If you entertain the 
slightest doubt as to this. I would suggest that you send for Major 
Scaife and get the facts from him at first hand. I am ready to 
have the client to whom I referred in my letter to Congressman Woop- 
RUFY call upon you and explain the full facts. 

That is, he claims that he can show by his client that it 
would be to the Government's interest to let the German 
owners of the property regain it. The Government having sold 
it, and therefore being unable to deliver it, would be compelled 
to pay to these aliens whatever it is worth. I saw Major 
Scaife yesterday, and he said, Why, the statement of Felder 
is absolutely untrue.” He said that if the people that Felder 
now says he represents, the old German owners, were to recover, 
it would mean that the Government would have to pay any- 
where from two to five million dollars, and the former German 
owners would be the profit takers and the American taxpayers 
would be the victims; and yet Felde does not deny, nor has 
the Attorney General denied, that they entered into an agree- 
ment whereby Felder was to represent these alien enemy own- 
ers whose property had been seized because they were alien 
enemies and sold to an American company; that he and the 
Attorney General had entered into an agreement whereby 
Felder was to represent one side, and of course the Attorney 
General was representing the other, and the taxpayers were 
to pay whatever the judgment might be; and he says now 
that there is no incompatibility between his interest and the 
Goyernment’s position. 

I rather think he meant to say that there was no incompati- 
bility between the interest of the Attorney General and himself, 
that they would profit, but, of course, the American people 
would pay the bill, whatever it was. 

I overlooked the significance of that letter, because it opened 
with a plea and closed with a threat. He said this in his con- 
clusion : 

The only motive that I have is to leave to my young son the name 
that I bear as unsullied and as untarnished as I received it. I do not 
propose to be further vilified or slandered by you op any other man 
8 Senatorial immunity. I am e | man to man that you 
immediately cease your vilification of me. I make this request in 
seriousness and sincerity. 


am, 
Very truly yours, THOMAS B. FELDER. 


I did not refer to that before, because I did not want to make 
my friends uneasy for fear I was going to die prematurely, and, 
therefore, when I saw that threat I threw the letter in the desk 
and waited to see what would happen. I am not talking under 
Senatorial immunity, because, to satisfy this punctilious gentle- 
nian who has a colonel's prefix—though whether he got it by 
marriage or like he got into the Morse case, I do not know— 
I said some time ago, in order to get rid of answering letters, 
that I would waive all personal immunity. I do not intend to 
waive a legal right and be sued bx a blackmailer, but person- 
ally I waived quite a long time ago any immunity that Mr. 
Felder thought I had, and that waiver stands now, and I am 
still talking about him, and he has not called on me yet, and is 
not coming. That is settled. But the reason why I read that 
letter is to show that here is one party to that agreement who 
has the effrontery to say that while he and the Attorney Gen- 
eral had entered into the conspiracy as Scaife said he told him 
they had. yet that there was nothing incompatible in their 
relationship one with the other; that the Attorney General, 
representing the Government, and he, who was to sue the Gov- 
ernment for the alien owners of this Bosch magneto, were 
representing the same interest, and, therefore, they could con- 
spire together and hire each other's witnesses away from one 
another without any impropriety. 

This inspired article says that the President thinks that this 
is 9 tempest in a teapot and will soon blow over, that the 
American people will soon forget, and that the President has 
the utmost confidence in his friend, who made him President, 
and does not think he [Daugherty] did anything ethically un- 
wise or morally wrong. The article then says: 

The paradox of the situation which is as much a mystery to the 
administration as ple outside of it is why the Attorney General 
should be attack to-day for pepin to free Morse a decade ago 
when to-day the Department of Justice is doing everything in its 
power to put Morse back in jail. = 

I do not believe that there is anything paradoxical about it. 
Morse never paid his fee, so why should he not go to jail? He 

ot out under a false representation that he was sick, and the 
‘Attorney General helped him perpetrate the fraud, and then he, 


‘says “ Democratic Senators.” 


Morse, perpetrated a fraud on the Attorney General, and would 
not pay his fee. I do not blame the Attorney General for want- 
ing to put him back in jail, and I do not know why it should be 
said that it seems paradoxical that the Attorney General is 
pursuing him now. He is the only man the Attorney General 
is pursuing that I know anything about. 

Then the article makes this further statement: 


All sorts of conflicting rumors are afloat as to the purpose of the 
attack, Senator Caraway is held immune from any connection with 
the influences at work to discredit Mr. Daugherty, but it is charged 
again and again that information is being furnished Democratic Sena- 
tors in the nope that they will keep up such a bombardment of the De- 
partment of Justice as to stave off possible prosecutions of persous 
prominent in a previous administration. 


Whoever told the writer that silly falsehood ought to apologize 
to a reputable newspaperman for haying him repeat it. He 
I do not know what has been 
furnished to other Democratic Senators. Not a line has come 
to me from anybody interested; and I want to-call attention to 
the silliness of that kind of a smoke screen. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was not doing a thing on earth but sitting up and drawing 
his salary and rewarding his friends and giving out interviews 
that the Civil Service ought to be abolished in order to help his 
friends into office. He wis not prosecuting anybody. He was 
not investigating anybody, Everything was as serene as a 
spring day until this fight on the Attorney General commenced, 
and the papers to-day say that the Attorney General has 40 
rooms to hold the lawyers that he had gotten together to prose- 
cute the criminals. If any persons are trying to shield criminals 
by stirring up the Attorney General, they exercise no more 
intelligence than the Attorney General did when he gave out 
his interview about not having a thing to do with Morse, because 
if anybody goes to jail it will be because people have attacked 
the Attorney General and made him get busy. 

He was not doing a thing. He was not threatening to do any- 
thing. Since the attack came he got $500,000, using part of it 
to hire a man away from a local paper here to be his publicity 
agent, and give out these big scare heads about Democrats going 
to jail. He took part of it to investigate Members of Congress 
who talked about it. I presume that is where the money came 
from; I do not know where he got the funds if they did not 
come from that source. That is his investigating fund. But up 
until this attack commenced he was not prosecuting anybody 
anywhere, and that silly statement that somebody is trying to 
throw up a smoke screen does not do credit to their intelligence. 
I have a 6-year-old boy, and if he would believe a thing like 
that I would send him to a school for the feeble-minded. He 
could not learn anywhere else. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Record the article in yesterday evening's Star, from which I 
read, and the article from the Times containing the conflicting 
statements of Felder and Daugherty, if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


PRESIDENT RETAINS FAITH IN INTEGRITY or Mr. DAUGHERTY—BRLIRF 
HELD ATTORNEY GENERAL MERELY Mape Poor DEFENSE—KNEW OF 
Morse CASE BEFORE APPOINTMENT—RUMORS REDIT ATTACKS TO 
PERSONS DESIROUS OF HAMPERING WAR FRAUD PROBES. 


(By David Lawrence.) 


Attorney General Daugherty will not ity President Harding has 
not asked him to do so and he never will. r. Harding has unlimited 
confidence in the integrity of his Attorney General and does not be- 
lieve him guilty of anything wrong in the Morse case. 

This is the inflexible attitude of the administration as revealed 
3 after the President and his advisers returned from a cruise on 
the Mayflower, where the impression caused by the attacks in the 
Senate against the Attorney General was the subject of informal 


discussion. 

Practical! group admits that Mr. 
Daugherty that the mix up be- 
tween him and Senator Warsox of Indiana was most unfortunate, 
But on the basis of what has happened to date the administration 
feels no less confidence in Mr. Daugherty, nor does it feel that when 
all the facts and influences attempting to injure the Attorney Gen- 
eral are exposed in the forthcoming war prosecutions the public will 
have an unfavorable impression of the man at the head of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

PRESIDENT KNEW OF MORSE CASE. 

There is something more than personal friendship and loyalty in 
Mr. Harding's attitude toward his lifetime associate and ‘political 
mentor, It's true that to Harry Daugherty more than anyone else 
Mr. Harding owes his nomination at 2 in 1920, which was 
equivalent to an election. It's true that Mr, Harding is under obliga- 
tion to Mr. Daugherty, but it is also a fact that Mr. Harding knew 
in the fall of 1920 9 about the part Harry Daugherty played 
in obtaining a pardon for Morse under the Taft administration and 
that he did not consider it a bar to the appointment of Mr. Daugherty. 

If Harry Daugherty had come out immediately after his connection 
with the Morse case was mentioned in Senate debate by Mr. CARAWAY 
of Arkansas, and said: “ Yes; I was an attorney for Morse and hel 
get him a pardon—I was a private lawyer then and had a right to 

efend my client”; no one would have thought any more about the 
But in a telephone conversation be 


everybody in the administration 
andl his own defense poorly an 


incident. een Harry Daugherty 
Th 


and Senator Warson of Indiana, a misunderstanding occurred, 
correspondent is 
told by friends o 


resenting the version of that conversation which is 
Mr, Daugherty. 


weeks b. 
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Senator Watson had communicated by 8 the fact that Sena- 
tor Caraway had revived the Morse case. r. Daugherty, who had 
been hearing about the Morse case for 11 years, was not perturbed br 
it. In Ohio politics Mr. Daugherty has some violent opponents as w 

as stanch friends, The skeleton of the Morse case has been rattled every 
time Mr. mech tak has been in the public eye. When Mr. Watson of 
Indiana told him it was up again the Attorney General told him not 
„ as he hadn't received a cent from Morse. Mr. Daughert; 
imagin that the conversation related to whether he had receive 
any money, and he authorized Mr. Watson to deny it. During the 
course of the debate Senator Warsox went a step further and indi- 
renee reer the Attorney General had denied his connection with the case 

ogether. 


to wo 


CALLED ERROR IN JUDGMENT. 


In support of the contention that the Attorney General could not 
have claimed any such thing, administration supporters insist that Mr. 
Daugherty would never deny what had been common knowledge, and 
what bad been printed In the newspapers at the time of bis connec- 
tion with the orse pardon. The error in judgment which Mr. 
3 made in ignoring the Senate proceedings for nearly three 

efore issuing a statement of explanation is now freely ad- 
mitted by the administration group, but this was due as much to 
Harry Daugherty’s own feeling that nothing new had been developed, 
and nothing injurious, as it was to the feeling of others in the ad- 
ministration circle who believed the whole thing a tempest in a teapot 
which would blow over if let alone. , i 

There is reason to believe that the criticism which has swept the 
country because of Mr, Daugherty’s belated explanation has not pene- 
trated very deeply here. The view prevails that the incident soon 
will be passed by, and that the continued confidence of President 
Harding in Attorney General Dangherty will be demonstration enough 
that he doesn't nk his friend did anything ethically unwise or 
morally wrong. 

The paradox of the situation which is as much a mystery to the ad- 
ministration as people outside of it is why the Attorney General should 
be attacked to-day for helping to free Morse a decade ago when to-day 
the Department of Justice doing everything in its power to put 
Morse back in jail. It is a fact that when the Shipping Board de- 
veloped its case against Morse and asked the Attorney General about 
it he 88 told the Shipping Board to go ahead and then and 
there mentioned early connection with the Morse case and the pos- 
sibility of misunderstan ing if he himself were to undertake the prose- 
cution personally. He authorized, however, the appointment of a spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney General to handle the prosecution of Morse, 
and it was not until several weeks after this was done that the at- 
tack came in the Senate, 

All sorts of conflicting rumors are afloat as to the purpose of the 
attack. Senator Caraway is held immune from any connection with 
the influences at work to discredit Mr. Daugherty, but it is charged 
again and again that information is being furnished Democratic Sen- 
ators in the hope that they will k up such a bombardment of the 
Department of Justice as to stave o ossible prosecutions of persons 
prominent in a previous administration. The air is full of these 
charges and countercharges, but the answer of the administration is 
a decision to go ahead with the prosecution of Morse and everybody 
else who is now indicted or may be for connection with war contracts, 


T. B. FELDER SEES PLOT ro INJURE ATTORNEY GENERAL—GEORGIA 
ATTORNEY Says He Gor ONLY Fee Pad BY BANKER For His RE- 
LEASE. 

The names of 23 men were drawn to-day by the jury commission to 
serve as an additional grand jury which will hear and investigate the 
evidence to be laid before them by Attorney General Daugherty con- 
cerning alleged fraudulent war contracts. The talesmen summoned will 
appear before Chief Justice McCoy in the District Supreme Court at 9 
o'clock Thursday morning, when they will be examined for qualifica- 


tion. 
[By International News Service.! = 


New York, May 23.—F lat and unequivocal denial that Attorney Gen- 
eral Harr: . Daugherty “ ever ved one penny ™ of compensation 
for his efforts in behalf of getting Charles W. Morse released from 
Federal prison was made here to-day by Col. Thomas B. Felder, Georgia 
attorney, the Attorney General's partner in the famous proceedings, 


RETAINER WENT TO FELDER. 


Felder admitted that he [Felder] received a retainer of $5,000 and 
$1,000 expense money from Morse, but this was paid,” he said, “ long 
before H. M, Daugherty had any knowledge of or connection with the 


case.” 

Colonel Felder declared he made several unsuccessful attempts to 

rsuade the Attorney General to accept some compensation the 

orse case—chiefly stocks in one of Morse's enterprises—but each time 
the Attorney General refused to accept it. 

Neither did Daugherty sign the contract of August 4, read in the 
Senate by Senator Caraway (Democrat), of Arkansas, under which 
Morse agreed to pay $25,000 to Felder and Daugherty for procuring his 
i ints a 8 tract to Daugh ith 

* I sent a duplicate copy o e contract to Daugherty with a request 
that he sign ie Felder Hfi “but so far as I know he never considered 
he was a party to this contract, and from time to time he declined to 
accept anything to which I thought he was entitled.” 


TELLS OF NEW YORK CONFERENCE, 


Felder said his files showed that he came to New York on April 13, 
1913, at Daugberty's request, for a conference with Morse over the liti- 
gation of the Metropolitan Steamship Co., one of Morse's enterprises. 

“The day after s conference,” Felder said, “I called at the office 

f Charles W. Morse and demanded payment in my own behalf of the 

25,000 contingent fee. Morse said he did not have the money, but 
offered me a block of stock in the Morse Securities Co., which 1 ac- 
cepted. I was assured the stock was valuable and dividends were being 
paid, but none were paid. 

„Some time later, realizing the stock was useless, I again called on 


r 


Morse and demanded that he take back the stock and pay my fee. He 
admitted the stock I held was worthle and turned over to me 2, 
shares of stocks that had a par value of $10,000 a share. From this 


stock I secured some dividends, but the stock began to decline soon and 
— Se AN I offered half 1 

Several times I offered one-ha f what ecured n 
and each time he refused to accept cata een! N 
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erty pake . that Hin orangea 8 on Daan 
resu a deliberate conspiracy entered jnt eople w 
have plundered the Government to discredit him,” N ts 


WRITES LETTER TO WATSON, 


Felder to-day set forth his position exonerating the Attorney General 
n a letter to ator James E. WATSON, Republican, of Indiana, who 
was the first to deny on the Senate floor that Daugherty had ever re- 
ceived any compensation in the Morse case, 

Colonel Felder further charged that the effort “to get Daugherty ” is 
connected with the Government’s investigation of the notorious Bosch 
Magneto case. 

In a statement to-day Felder said: 

‘Martin E. Kern, of Allentown, Pa., a German alien who served 
three terms in the penitentiary, bought this property, and be and his 
assistants benefited millions of dollars. 

“The Department of Justice actively took up investigation of this 
case, and failing to deter the Department of Justice, the people behind 
that case have inaugurated a Nagy neg ate Senator Caraway and 
Senator Tom Watson, of Georgia, to edit and stigmatize the At- 
torney General. 

“Senator Caraway stated on the floor of the Senate that I was em- 
ployed in the Bosch Magneto case to protect conspirators. This state- 
ment was absolutely false.” 


WICKERSHAM, PALMER, AND MCADOO LINKED IN DAUGHERTY EXPOSE. 
[By William K. Hutchinson, International News Service.] 


Four Cabinet officers from three successive administrations were 
linked up to-day with the Morse case, which already has aroused 
political Washington to fever heat. 7 

Three Attorney Generals and a Secretary of the Treasury—Wicker- 
sham, Palmer, Daugherty, and McAdoo—named already on the floor 
of the Senate, are facing systematic delving into their records by 
pusen opponents. Threats of future developments in the ever-widen- 
n perelte of the case are rivaled only by the records already made 
public. 
CARAWAY “JUST STARTING.” 


Senator Caraway, Democrat, of Arkansas, announced to-day his at- 
tacks on Harry M. 8 Attorney General in Harding's Cabinet, 
910 Goeree W; Wickersham, Attorney General in Taft's Cabinet, were 
Just sta g.” 

On the other hand, Senator Moses, Republican, of New Hampshire, 
declared developments in the case would “ seriously embarrass " William 
Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, and A. Mitchell Palmer, At- 
torney General in the Wilson Cabinet. 

The revelations to date involved these Cabinet officers as follows: 

Attorney General Daugherty, charged with knowledge of fraud per- 
N upon President Taft in the procuring of a pardon for Charles W. 

orse, New York banker, in 1911, charged wi having accepted a 

5,000 retainer from Morse for his work in procuring the pannon: 
arged with signing a contract to obtain Morse’s release for $25,000. 

Attorney General Wickersham, charged with knowledge of fraud in 
the procuring of a pardon for Morse. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, charged with a ting a 
fee from Morse in connection with a Shipping Board case during the 


war. 
Former Attorney General Palmer, charged with“ embarrassing deeds ™ 
in connection with the sale of the Bosch Magneto Co., in which Morse 


was interested. 
REPUBLICANS ARE WORRIED, 


Born of a denouement in the Senate by Senator Caraway, the Morse 
case has usurped all talk in Senate corridors. Republicans to-day were 
lainly worried, awaiting the “next blow” from Caraway. n the 
8 side the threat of Senator Moses that the publishing of 
certain records in the Morse and Bosch Magneto cases would seriously 
embarrass and impugn the records of Palmer and McAdoo had a 


heartening effect. 
Caraway first charged that Daugherty had conspired with Thomas 


B. Felder, an Atlanta pardon attorney, to obtain Morse's release. De- 
nials, by Republican Senators, resulted in CARAWAY e a photo- 
static copy of the purported “ pardon contract ” 


age by ors erty, 
Felder, and Morse. Cakaway continued his attack by charging Daugh- 
erty and Felder knew that Morse's release had been obtained through 
the injection of poisonous chemicals" to fool examining physicians 
who decided he was suffering from Bright's disease. 

Going further, Caraway charged Daugherty and Felder knew of this 
purported “fraud” and had conferred with Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, impelling him to refrain from asking Taft to revoke the pardon. 
Wickersham, CARAWAY said, also knew of the alleged fraud. 

ZN Hana in the Senate to-day were anxiously awaiting further de- 
velopments. 

Attorney General Daugherty remained silent to-day concerning his 
connection with the Morse case, and it was announced at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that he would not hold his usual conference with news- 
paper correspondents this afternoon. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the vote comes on 
paragraph 219, I wish to say a few words in reference to it. 
As I have stated several times in the course of this debate, when 
the present law was written one of the purposes of the commit- 
tee in drafting the law, and I presume the purpose of the Con- 
gress in passing it, was to remove taxation from that class of 
articles which were largely necessities of human life, and from 
that class of articles which went into the construction of homes 
in America. I have already pointed out what was done in the 
framing of the present law in the matter of the removal of 
taxes or the reduction of taxes on lumber, on cement, and on 
many other articles which go into the heme. 
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We now reach the paragraph which covers window glass. | of the lines in changing this schedule, they made no cut in the 


A home could hardly be a home unless it had windows to allow 
the sunlight of heaven to pour in upon the rich and the poor 
alike. Paragraph 219 was rather a remarkable paragraph, as 
reported by the committee, when this bill first came before the 
Senate. I am glad to congratulate the committee on the fact 
that this morning they modified their views and reduced to some 
extent the burden of taxation which they intended to levy. 

They have also changed the form of classification. I do not 
blame the committee for changing the form of classification 
under the original excessive taxes which they proposed to levy. 
Under the tariff laws which have heretofore been passed in 
reference to this article this paragraph read: 

Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass. 

That is in the present law, and that language was also in the 
Payne-Aldrich act of 1909. But the committee changed the clas- 
sification by making it read: 

Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass. 

Of course, sheet glass means common window glass. I sup- 
pose that if the committee had not put a 50 per cent ad valorem 
tax on all the glass in this particular paragraph, there would 
have been no particular reason for striking out the words 
“common window glass and inserting in place thereof sheet 
glass.” 

As the paragraph was originally reported to the Senate it 
fixed specific rates on the various sizes of glass, so many cents 
a square foot, and then wound up by providing that None 
of the foregoing shall pay a duty of less than 50 per cent.” As 
there was none of this class which paid a duty before of any- 
thing like 50 per cent, and not much of it would have paid a 
duty of as much as 50 per cent if this specific rate had been 
left, when the committee reported the bill to the Senate it prac- 
tically amounted to providing.a rate which would require the 
rich, who have the great plate-glass windows, and the poor, 
who have the common window glass, alike to pay a tax of 50 
per cent. In other words, on every dollar they pay for their 
window panes they were to add at least a half a dollar more in 
the shape of a tax, to go to the Government if the glass was 
imported, and if bought at home, a tax to go to the manufac- 
turer of glass. But I am glad that the committee has had a 
change of heart, and has concluded at least to go back to the 
rates which in the lower brackets approximate the Payne-Ald- 
rich rates, which were cut in two under the present law. 

This paragraph provides for the making of window and plate 
glass that is unpolished. The next paragraph provides a higher 
tax on the glass when it is polished. But the proposition is the 
same. I will not apply my statement to all the glass that is 
made for windows, but, practically speaking, this is the condi- 
tion which confronts the importation and the manufacture of 
glass: 

The bigger the plate of glass is, the more inches it extends in 
length and breadth, the higher the price; the smaller it is in 
length and breadth, the lower the price is; and that is why 
the man who lives in a humble house has small window panes 
in his house. 

Of course, as the price of glass is higher when the width and 
breadth are greater, the manufacturer endeavors to make his 
glass as wide and long as possible, whether it is made by ma- 
chinery or whether it is made by hand. But glass is brittle. 
Glass is difficult to keep in large shapes, and it breaks, and 
when it breaks the manufacturer takes the broken pieces, cuts 
them into smaller sizes, and sells them in smaller sizes, because 
he has lost the opportunity to make the greater plate. This 
applies particularly to the next paragraph, covering polished 
glass, because, of course, a great deal of the breakage comes in 
the polishing of the glass; but it also applies to this paragraph. 

This breakage produces the culls of this industry. It is 
what you might call a by-product. It is something that 
happens when the real objective of manufacture is not ob- 
tained, to wit, the making of the larger piece of glass. Of 
course, when you come to the by-product, the cull that is 
thrown off, that is something which must be disposed of, and 
all manufacturers want to get rid of it. Their prime object in 
manufacturing is the great sheet of glass. The smaller glass, 
which comes from the culls, must be disposed of, and the compe- 
tition on glass coming from abroad is in that class.. This I 
have gotten from witnesses who came before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives when the 
present law was written and when the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
before the House, that the main competition does not lie in the 
grent sheets of glass. This book giving the information pub- 
lished by the Tariff Commission makes the same statement, that 
the active competition which the manufacturer desires protec- 
tion against is not in the broad window panes, but is in the 
culls, and although the committee cut the rates in the balance 


rate on the culls, in which the real competition is found, in the 
very first bracket as the bill was originally reported, 

The bill provides: 

Under and sh lass, b; 3 
Gash, Uom eatery A — y whatever process made, unpolished, 

“Sheet glass” should read “common window glass.“ 

A plate of glass measuring 150 square inches, if it was square, 
would be a little above 12 inches square, so this bracket covers 
all the glass from a foot square down. There is no question 
about whose houses glass a foot square goes into. It goes into 
the houses of the people of this country who are least able to 
pay this tax, and yet the committee in making this reduction 
from its first proposal this morning reduced every rate except 
the first rate. 

The present law put a tax of seven-eighths of 1 cent on this 
plain glass. The committee, in reporting the bill, increased 
that rate to 13 cents a pound. The chairman of the committee 
and I have not verified his figures, but I will assume they are 
correct, for the sake of this argument—states that under this 
tax of 14 cents a pound on glass from 12 inches square down, 
the present rate would amount to about 20 per cent ad valorem. 

I have not worked it out for 1921—that is, nine months, and 
it is not given in this bill—but I am reading from the Summary 
of Tariff Information as furnished by the Tariff Commission, 
and for the year 1918, under the present law, the Tariff Com- 
mission says that the ad valorem rate on the goods imported 
was 8.84 per cent, less than 9 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The price at that time was 10 cents a pound. 
and to-day it is 6 cents. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about the price. Of 
course, the price varies. If we go back and take the present 
rate it will not change the prices that we shall probably have 
after war prices have ceased. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of these articles, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, are cheaper now than they actually were before the war, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam not responsible for the figures, as 
I said in the beginning, which the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance announced to the Senate. I have not had a chance 
to work them out. I am assuming that he is correct, and I am 
sure that he did not overstate them. 

In 1919 the imports of this particular article of glass em- 
braced in the first bracket were 4443 pounds, valued at $50,708. 
According to the way the Tariff Commission worked it out, 
they say that is equal to an ad valorem tax of 6.98, or just a 
little below 7 per cent. In 1920 they tell us the imports 
amounted to 3,190,492 pounds, valued at $319,395, and that the 
ad valorem rate amounted to 8.74 per cent, a little less than 9 
per cent. I assume that the Tariff Commission are correct in 
working out the ad valorem equivalent on this glass that is 
12 inches, or under, square. If that is true for 1918, 1919, and 
1920, the three years that are worked out in the report, there 
was not an equivalent ad valerem rate on one of the articles, 
for the three years where the Tariff Commission worked it 
out, of as much as 9 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It can not be otherwise. 
It is the record. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that; but at the same 
prices it could not be more than 12 per cent under the rates 
we have reported here. It is only the difference between seven- 
eighths of a cent and 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah is always very 
pleasing in his explanations, but I will say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabama deny that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just let me tell the Senator this: The 
Senator from North Dakota said he based this 20 per cent on 
the imports of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Of course the Senator from Utah was 
not present when the Senator from North Dakota said that, 
and if he wants to deny what the Senator from North Dakota 
said in his absence he can do so. I listened to the Senator 
from North Dakota and I understood him to say that the basis 
of his figures was the imports of 1921. If I am incorrect, I 
want to know it. 

Mr. McGUMBER. Mr. President, I can make that definite 
now, I gave the figures as based on the first nine months of 
1921, the average import price. Taking the first bracket, the 
average import price value was 6 cents a pound, and, of course, 
at 11 cents per pound we would have an equivalent ad valorem 
of 20 per cent. At seven-eighths of a cent per pound on the 
same basis it would be an ad valorem equivalent of 15 per 
cent. So the difference between the Underwood law and the 


It is here. 
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pending bill upon the first bracket would be 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

But may I correct the Senator from Alabama in one state- 
ment he made, and that is that if we would take the pre-war 
prices, the equivalent ad valorem would be about 40 per cent, 
or double. The pre-war price in 1914 was 4 cents as com- 
pared with our 6 cents. Therefore, it was two-thirds as high 
as it is at the present time, or a difference of 2 cents per 
pound. I do not know whether the Senator was here, but I 
gave the different prices on the pre-war basis as compared 
with the prices on which we are basing our ad valorem 
rates, namely, the first nine months of 1921. On the fourth 
bracket they are just the same as pre-war, and on the other 
brackets below they are very close to the same. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that, and that is just the 
logic of my argument. I am glad the Senator from North 
Dakota has set the Senator from Utah right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah understood that the 
Senator from Alabama was talking about the year 1920. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; the Senator can refer to th 
Recorp and see that I did not say that. z 

Mr. SMOOT., I say the Senator from Utah understood that 
that is what the Senator from Alabama said. I may have 
been mistaken. I said the price for 1920 was 10 cents, and 
the Senator will find that that is the case if he will look at 
the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I did not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said the Senator from North Dakota 
based the statement I read on the figures of 1921, and making 
the comparison, I read what the Tariff Commission said in 
reference to 1918, 1919, and 1920. They have not followed the 
figures out and made an estimate for 1921, but I read what they 
said for those three years, and then I said that the Senator 
from North Dakota had said that this rate, based on the figures 
for 1921, would be equal to 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Then there was no occasion for the 
Senator to interrupt me in my statement, because it is per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, we all sometimes misunder- 
stand each other. 

Mr. President, of course, as the Senator from North Dakota 
has said, when they get to the higher brackets they do not in- 
crease the ad valorem rate so much. I knew that when I 
started, because the high brackets of this glass show it. For in- 
stance, the last sizes of glass are 2,400 square inches. That is 
something like 

Mr: SMOOT. Four by five feet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. That is the last bracket and in- 
cludes anything above 2,400 square inches. It covers the great 
plate-glass windows of luxuriant department stores or of the 
luxuriant homes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unpolished. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean when it becomes polished, Of 
course, this is the base on which the polished glass is made. 
I am speaking of the raw material now, because when you get 
the raw material then you increase the tax on the finished 
product. But this is the base on which you put the glass in the 
fashionable stores and the plate-glass window of the palace, and 
you do not make such a very great increase when you come to 
that. You make the same discrimination when you come to the 
next paragraph, 220, polished glass, the finished product. 

The last product that you tax are the great windows of luxury, 
which you tax at 21 cents per pound. The article that must go 
into every little home of America you tax at 1} cents per pound, 
and yet this broken glass, this refuse of manufacture, is taxed. 
Of course not all of it is of that character, some of it being 
made for that purpose, and that is where the competition 
comes in, Competition in glass comes from the smaller pieces 
which are made where the manufacturer fails to accomplish 
his objective and make the larger piece of glass. I have had 
that detailed before committees time and time again. In other 
words, you are going to take the culls of manufacture and put 
your burden of taxation on them in order that you may in- 
crease the cost of building the home. 

This is nothing new. You have done it in reference to lum- 
ber, you have done it in reference to cement, and you have 
done it in pretty nearly every article that goes to build a home, 
You are not going to get much revenue out of it. It is not pro- 
ductive of much taxation at the customhouse, because these 
people are perfectly capable of meeting the competition in the 
great proposition of manufacture. Where this glass is not 
made of the culls or broken glass, it is manufactured by ma- 


chinery, and the Tariff Commission itself says that for ma- 
chine-made glass the American manufacturer stands on an even 
basis with the manufacturer abroad. 

More than that, the glass industry in America has a natural 
protection of its own that many other commodities do not have. 
Freight rates are high on glass. It is bulky and difficult to 
handle. The rates are much higher than on other commodities. 
Therefore to carry glass from abroad to the domestic market 
in the United States the freight rate is an item of consequence, 
Insurance is a serious matter. Men who ship glass insure the 
cargo against the danger of breakage and that costs money. So 
there is a very considerable item of transportation on all glass- 
ware moving from a foreign market before it enters the do- 
mestic market, which is to the benefit of the local mann- 
facturer. 

Of course, I know that the committee will answer, when I 
read them the figures of importation, that it may be true now, 
but that the war is over and that it is going to vastly increase 
in the near future, as every other article is going to increase 
in the imagination until the pending bill is passed. In 1914 
the production of glass amounted to 400,000,000 pounds. That 
was when the industry had full competition from Belgium. 
Belgium was the principal manufacturer of glass that came 
in competition with the American producer in the American 
market. But during the war the Belgian mills were closed 
because Belgium was occupied by the German Army. After 
the war was over Belgium was back in possession of her own, 
and by the beginning of the year 1919 the production was in- 
creasing. The production in 1919 was 368,912,209 pounds, val- 
ued at $41,000,000. I thought I had in my hand the imports 
for 1919 summarized, but I do not find them. However, for 
1919, in the first bracket, they amounted to 404,443 pounds; 
in the second bracket they amounted to 112,811 pounds: and so 
on down. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read them, 
because I have not added them up, but I will make a conipari- 
son of the imports in 1914, for which I have the figures in 
hand, 

I stated awhile ago the production in 1914, when Belgium 
was in full blast and the rates under the present law were in 
effect. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], however, suggests 
to me that Belgium was being shot to pieces in 1914, and so I 
will go back and take 1913. I have not the production for 1913, 
but the imports into this country in 1913 were 20,458,970 
pounds, as compared to a production in 1914 of 400,000,000 
pounds—20,000,000 pounds as against 400,000,000 pounds. So 
the imports amounted to about 5 per cent of the American pro- 
duction. Those figures may not be absolutely accurate, but 
they are substantially correct; and it appears that when com- 
merce was unimpeded, importations coming from Europe were 
unobstructed, and the rates of the present law were in force, 
the imports amounted to only about 5 per cent of the American 
production, and, of course, less than 5 per cent of the American 
consumption. If anybody can say that when the industries of 
America have 95 per cent of the control of the American market 
they are going to be destroyed because somebody imports 5 
per cent of the glass that America consumes, I think he has a 
vivid imagination. 

Of course, the manufacturer wants the entire market in his 
own line; but what are we going to do for the Government? 
It is said by the majority party that they are going to levy 
taxes in order to collect revenue at the customhouse; but until 
we let some of these articles flow through the customhouse we 
can not collect any revenue, because nothing will come in upon 
which to levy the tax. Is 5 per cent too much for the Govern- 
ment's share, leaving 95 per cent upon which the manufacturer 
may charge increased prices behind an adamant tariff wall? 

I think that under any fair adjustment of tariff taxes the 
Government should be allowed to have some opportunity; but 
if we increase the rates we are going to make them so high 
that we shall shut out importations, as will undoubtedly be the 
case in these lower brackets, if this paragraph is permitted to 
stand as reported to the Senate, proposing to levy a tax of 50 
per cent ad valorem. Importations will be reduced to a cer- 
tain extent even by raising the present rates as now proposed 
by the committee amendment, and the American people will 
be compelled to pay that additional tax to the manufacturer 
without, so far as I can see, any justification whatever. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the Senator from Ala- - 
nama: 152 say that this bill carries a duty on ordinary building 
lumber 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. I said that under the present law, 
as it was written when I was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, lumber was placed on the free list. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And it is on the free list in the pending 
bill also, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In some respects, I am free to say 
that the committee was wise enough to follow the example 
set for them in the present law, undoubtedly; but on other 
grades of lumber they have increased the rate of duty as to 
most articles that go into the building of homes; they have 
largely increased the duty over what it is in the present law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Building lumber and shingles by this bill 
are placed on the free list, are they not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator from Minnesota means 
that the Republicans have continued lumber on the free list? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Those articles are continued on the 
free list; but they were not on the free list under the Dingley 
Republican law and they were not on the free list under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, which was a Republican law. The Demo- 
crats, as I have stated, placed the ordinary grades of lumber, 
shingles, and many otber articles on the free list in order that 
the builders of homes might have an opportunity, and in some 
‘few instances the Republicans have allowed them to stay where 
we placed them; but in numbers of other instances, as well 
as in this particular paragraph, they are raising the rates on 
building material, and in my opinion without any justification. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate in discussing all 
these items; there is no use of my doing that. Unpolished 
glass is the raw material; the next paragraph takes up the fin- 
ished product, covering the glass after it is polished; and the 
next paragraph embraces a higher class of glass, which is more 
or less a luxury or a necessity for great buildings. But here 
is the crux of the glass schedule; here is the common glass. 
I realize that there are men who write tariff bills on the theory 
that the protection of an industry is more important for the 
Nation than the food and clothing and housing of the masses 
of the people. I do not say that in a spirit of demagoguery; 
I do not say it as an appeal because there are more poor people 
who vote than there are rich people; I have not invoked a 
spirit of that kind during my career in this Chamber; but I do 
say that the great mass of the American people in order to be 
good citizens, in order to love and honor their country, to live 
happy lives and raise their children properly, must have an 
opportunity to buy their food cheaply, to buy their clothes at 
reasonable prices, to build their own homes and not to be ex- 
ploited by landlords exacting exorbitant rents. There is noth- 
ing that will make this Nation greater and more independent 
and insure a more patriotic and conservative citizenry than to 
allow every man in the Nation to own his own home. I say 
that when you pursue a deliberate policy, as is done in this bill, 
of raising the tax on food, ‘raising the tax on clothes, raising 
the tax on the materials with which to build the homes, you 
sare pursuing a policy that is in direct contravention of the best 
‘interests of our United States, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before a vote is taken upon the 
pending item I merely wish to say a word concerning a thought 
which has been suggested by the speech of my colleague [Mr. 
“Unperwoop]. I think it well for the country to know just what 
the program here is; just what is going on day after day with 
regard to this tariff bill. A few days ago the Republican Senate 
placed a tax upon sand from which glass is made. Nobody 
ever dreamed that any party would do that, but the Republican 
Party in the Senate has actually laid a tax upon sand. It has 
inereased the price of the raw material, white sand, out of 
which: glass is made. That is No. 1. They have not stopped 
at that, as my colleague has pointed out, but they have laid 
a tax upon unpolished glass, which is made from sand. ‘That is 
‘No. 2, Then they have laid a tax upon the polished glass or 
finished glass, and that is No, 3. 

So every fellow who uses glass in any form must pay all 
these taxes, because the consumer pays all the tax. Whenever 
the article is handed to him over the counter he pays every tax 
that is connected with it. I do not care what theorists may 
say about it; it is all put in the cost that the consumer pays 
when the article is handed over the counter to him. 

I was just thinking while my colleague was speaking, Mr. 
President, about the fellow who buys a bottle in which to have 
milk delivered to his home for his baby, or several bottles 
‘bringing milk for the family. He has to pay a tax under this 
provision and under all these provisions—sand, unpolished 
glass, and polished glass. The more glass he buys the greater 
‘his tax. I got to thinking of some of the uses to which we 
put glass. I will- mention just ene or two, because I do not 
want to detain the Senate, for you seem to desire to vote on 


present. 


this item. I thought of fruit jars. The housewives of America, 


when fruit is here in abundance, want to preserve some of it 
for use in the winter, and they will cook up some of this fruit 
and will preserve it by putting it away in glass jars. The 
other side has made it more difficult for them to do ed 
‘because of the tax that they are laying on sand, unpolish 

glass, and polished glass. When they get ready to serve these 


‘luscious. and delightful preserves in a glass bowl the tax propo- 


sition rises again, and when they go to drink this milk that 
comes in the glass bottle, from the drinking glass upon the 
table, here comes this Republican tariff tax upon sand, unpol- 
ished glass, and polished glass to stare them in the face with 
increased prices. You have taxed the windowpanes that let 
God's light of day into the homes of the people, and when the 
citizen needs glasses to enable him to read the pages of the 
Blessed Book you have taxed the spectacles that he must use. 
Verily, there is no. escape from the taxgatherers of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Me UNDERWOOD. I ask to have the pending amendment 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 7, after the word “ made,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “and for what- 
ever purpose used.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to take any issue on that. 
I understand that that is merely a technical provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is.on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, on page 42, line 10, I move to strike out 
“13%,” and insert in lieu thereof 1.“ 

‘The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before this increase is voted over the 
present rate, although it is a reduction from the rate printed in 
the bill, I think the Senator from New Mexico [Mr..Jonxs], in 
charge of this schedule, desires to propose an amendment. I 
therefore make the point of no quorum, in order that he may be 
here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue Secretary, will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris Nelson Simmons 
Brandegee Heflin New oot 
Broussard Johnson Newbe Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex, Nicholson terlin: 
Calder Jones, W. Norbec Sutherland 
Capper Kello; Norris Townsend 
Caraway Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont La Follette Poindexter Warren 

e Lenroot Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Ransdell Watson, Ind, 
Gerry McCumber Rawson Williams 
Glass McKinley Robinson Willis 
Gooding McLean Sheppard 
Hale McNary Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Sixty- 
two Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah by inserting, instead 
of “12% cents,” in line 10, page 42, “1 cent”; and before, pro- 
ceeding to a vote I. desire to make just a little statement. 

We were in some confusion earlier in the day as to prices. I 
have just been handed a list of prices, coming from official 
‘sources, of certain sizes of glass manufactured, in this country 
for domestic consumption, and the prices of the same glass for 
export, and the landed cost of the Belgian glass. There is 
quite a table of these prices, but they are decidedly inter- 


g. 
I find that the American export price is in most cases con- 
siderably less than the American price to the American con- 
sumer, and that the Belgian price landed in New York is greater 
than the American price in New York. They are given in 
brackets here. I will not read the numbers of the brackets, 
because I will ask to have this table inserted in the RECORD ; 
but the first domestic price of the American glass is $2.77, and 
the export price of the same article is $2.76, about the same, 
and the net price of the Belgian glass is $2.65. The Belgian 
price is on the basis of 25 per cent discount from the list price, 
and § cents per franc. 
The franc is worth more than that now. These were Jan- 
uary. 1922, prices. The comparative prices as to the other 
brackets are as follows: 


1922. 
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$2.98 33.17 
2.98 3.17 
3.25 3.54 
3.33 3.09 
3.33 3,89 
3.54 4.04 
4.15 4.53 
4,46 4.84 


It will thus be seen that the price of the Belgian ware in the 
New York market is in every instance, I believe, higher 
the export price of the domestic preduct. That is for si 
thickness glass. For duplicate thickness the figures are: 


PE 


Double thickness 


EEE 
AS88882 


So it appears that we are not threatened’ with importations 
from Belgium. In every case I believe the Belgian price is 
greater than the export price of the American product, and in 
most cases the Belgian price in New York is greater than the 
New York price of the American product. So it would seem that 
there is very little danger of our markets being flooded with 
Belgian ware, and when I called attention this morning to the 
fact that this industry is closely held, that under an agreement 
between the machine producers and the hand producers the 
factories of this country of all kinds are working only six 
months in the year, under an agreement that 60 per cent of the 
whole market shall belong to the machine producers and 40 per 
cent to the hand producers; with the market so closely held as 
that and with the manufacturers themselves saying that upon 
the higher brackets they need no further duty, one of them say- 
ing that the present duty could be red the face of that 
condition the committee proposes to increase materially the 
duties under existing law, and all I am seeking to do by the 
amendment which I suggest is to retain the rates found in the 
existing law. 

The industry is prospering as it has never prospered before. 
We are exporting this glass now, and Belgium is our competitor, 
if we have any; and nobody has had much to say about the low 
cost of production in Belgium. This industry especially is strug- 
gling to get on its feet again in Belgium. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a copy of 
the price list to which I referred a while ago. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered te be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PARAGRAPH 219. 
Prices of window glass January, 1922, 50 feet per bow, f. o. b. New Fork. 
“B” QUALITY, 


Single thickness: 
25-inch bracket... 


aero SEE 
inch racket. 44 


eg 
S888 
pepr pf 
SRB 


$4.38 $3. 54 24.04 

4.88 3.15 4.53 

5.26 4.46 uM 

3.76 3.08 3.85 

4.00 3.49 4.74 

4.30 3.49 474 

4.92, 3.93, 529 

4.98 405 5, 52 

5.04 4.05 5.82 

5.34 4.24 6, Of 

et. 5.76 4.81 6.80 
$-inch bracket.. 5. 88 488 7.2⁵ 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
has made a very valuable contribution to this discussion. I 
Stated a few days ago upon a venture that I believed that upon 
further investigation it would be found that our export prices 
were not very much above the import prices of foreign mer- 


chandise into this country, I think if the Senator will extend 


his investigation to other subjects along the same line he has 
pursued in getting the data he has just given the Senate he 
will find that there is practically the same difference between 
the domestic and export selling prices of domestic products 
which he has discovered with reference to the product we have 
been discussing. 

The facts the Senator has given as to that article illustrate 
to my mind better than anything which has been developed in 
all of this discussion the cost to the American people of the 
proposed extortionate and prehibitory rates. They will enable 
the domestic producers to sell their products to the American 
consumers at profits far above what are reasonable, fair, and 
just, while selling the same products in foreign countries at a 
very much less price. 

It is logical to argue that the difference between the domes- 
tic price of the domestic product and the export price of that 
product, if it will not accurately gauge the cost to the American 
people of these high rates which are now demanded, is at least 
an index of the extent to which this system enables the indus- 
tries of the country to victimize the consumers of the country. 

If we give the monopolized industries a protection which 
enables them to dominate and control the American market, 
and thus to fix their prices and their profits as high as they 
please, they will exact a big profit from the American people, 
while exacting of the foreigner only a moderate profit, which 
means, properly interpreted, that the protective system, as 
illustrated in this case, instead of inuring to the benefit 
of the American people, inures to the benefit of the foreign pur- 
ebaser of our domestic products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Parrers}, which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cunsenson], 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (When his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” I ask that this an- 
nouncement of my pair and its transfer may stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cameron]. Not being able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my 
vote, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Mesrs] and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surecps] to the junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dir- 
LINGHAM] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
OVERMAN] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
é ven.“ 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HitcnHcock], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent for the day and I 
promised to take care of him with a pair. I find, however, 
that I can transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Keyes], which I do, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the af- 
firmative). I desire to announce the transfer of my general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 45, as follows: 


3 YEAS—21. 
Caraway Heflin Pomerene Underwood 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry Py Sheppard Walsh. Mont. 
Glass La Follette Simmons 
Harris Myers Smith 
Harrison Norris Stanley 

NAYS—46. 
Ball Hale Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson New Spencer 
Broussard Jones, Wash Newberry Sterling 
Bursum Kellog Nicholson Sutherland 
Calder Kendrick Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Capper Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Lenroot Page Warren 
Curtis Lodge Pepper Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCumber ` Poindexter Willis 
Edge McKinley Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen McLean Rawson 
Gooding McNary Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—30. 

Ashurst Ernst McKellar Stanfield 
Borah Fernald Moses Swanson 
Cameron Fletcher Overman Trammell 
Colt France Owen Watson, Ga. 
Crow Harreld Phipps Weller 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Williams 
Dillingham Keyes Reed 
Elkins McCormick Shields 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], on 
line 10, to strike out 11 and insert in lieu thereof 1g.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 11, I move to strike out 24 
and to insert in lieu thereof “1§.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend by inserting 
“14” instead of “1§” proposed by the Senator from Utah. 
I will state that We have had one roll call upon this paragraph, 
and I assume that the vote on the other items will be just the 
same. So I shall not ask for a roll call on the further amend- 
ments, but I desire to reserve a vote in the Senate upon all the 
amendments in this paragraph, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if glass of the character covered by this rate is 
imported from Belgium? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
know of none coming from any other country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Belgium is our only competitor? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Belgium is our only competitor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The glass she sends us sells in New York at 
a higher price than the domestic glass, I understand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So it appears from the oflicial 
price list which I inserted in the RECORD, 


I assume that all of it is. 1 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the selling price, but not the cost price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is the landed price f. o. b. 
New York. 

i 755 SMOOT. I do not want to get into any discussion about 
t, but 

Mr. SIMMONS. We need to have some discussion about it. 
If the figures given by the Senator are true, we ought to have 
Some discussion that would enlighten the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I will say is that the foreign value in the 
United States currency, with the landing charges, freight, and 
insurance added, and the duty added to that, is a lower price 
than that at which it is sold for here. It is said that the 
profit in selling that article in the United States is all the way 
from 60 to 80 per cent, and with that 60 to 80 per cent profit 
over and above the cost of the article in Belgium, together with 
freight and landing charges, plus the duty and the profits, it is 
sold in some cases a little higher than the American article 
and in some cases a little lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from New Mexico 
another question. When the Senator spoke of the selling price 
of the Belgian glass in the New York market did he include 
the duty? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is the f. o. b. New York 
price, and I assume that the present duty is Included. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator assumes that the duty is in- 
cluded? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
is the f. o. b. New York price. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator subtracted the duty to see 
what would be the net result? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not, but I was trying by 
these figures to show conditions under the existing law. It 
seems to me they demonstrate that there is no necessity for 
increasing the duty. The prices to which the Senator from 
Utah has just referred are the prices of August of last year, 
while the prices which I have are of January of this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And they are admittedly higher, I think. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I imagine in some cases they 
are a little higher and in some cases a little lower. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they are lower to-day not only in this 
country but in Belgium as well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are lower than they were last August? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The evidence I have is that since last 
August the prices of imports into this country have increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all on glass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. T am not speaking specifically about glass. 
I was speaking about general prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will admit that the prices 
quoted there are prices at which the glass is sold in the United 
States, and also that the prices quoted of the foreign article are 
f. o. b. at the mill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then if we take that to be true, the prices 
at which this product is offered for sale by the foreigner in 
New York, after paying the duty under the present law, are 
a little higher than the export prices of the American product, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And in a great many instances 
they are very much higher. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes: very much higher, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the higher brackets especially 
the prices are much higher. I mean by that the larger sizes 
of the glass. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would clearly demonstrate, I think, 
that the present duty affords the American producer all the 
protection that he can possibly ask for in conscience upon this 
article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator wants to be perfectly fair, 
and I know the priees he is quoting are the cost prices in Bel- 
gium plus the landing charges and the insurance and the duty, 
plus 60 or 70 per cent profit, as shown by the Reynolds report. 
They can cut that 60 or 70 per cent profit and then it would be 
under the selling price in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I do not suppose it includes importers’ 
profits. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not willing to allow that 
statement to go unchallenged, because I read from the official 
paper and I will read just what it says: 

Prices of window glass January, 1922, 50 feet, per box f. o. b. New 
York. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That does not include any profit 
by the importer. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is f. o. b. New York. That is where 
the importer buys the product and lands it at New York. The 
Reynolds report will show that to be the case. 


I assume that it is, because it 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The importer's profit is not included, be- 
cause the importer is not presumed to pay himself a profit. It 
is clear to me that there are no profits included in the foreign 
prices and that it is the landed cost plus the freight and insur- 
ance and the duty, and that is all. Now, the American export 
price includes in it a profit te. the American wholesaler, and 
with that profit to the American wholesaler it seems that the 
landed cost with the duty added on the foreign article is a 
little higher than the export price of the domestic article. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Carolina mean 
that the importer will bring the glass in here f. o. b. New York 
and sell it at just what it costs him f. o. b. New York? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean nothing of the sort, and no one has 
said anything that approached that. What the Senator from 
New Mexico has: said to the Senate, and all that he said, is that 
the landing cost in New York to the importer of that article 
Was so much, duty paid. The importer’s profits will not be 
included until the importer sells it. The article he quoted does 
not give the selling price of that article in New York, The 
selling price, of course, would include the importer’s profit. 
The quotation speaks of the landed cost, landed in New York; 
invoiced to a certain importer, and that includes nothing ex- 
cept what the importer gives for it plus the duty and: the in- 
surance and the freight. That is all. If it had said the selling 
price of the article in New York it would have been different, 
because: the selling price would have included the importer’s 
profit, but the Senator has said that his figures only applied to 
the landed cost. There is a vast difference between the landed 
cost and the selling cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never in my life heard of a landing 2 
. o: b. If the Senator from North Carolina can 
landing cost f. o. b., I can not understand it. 5 
what it is. I never heard of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I buy an article for the purpose of reselling 
it. It is booked to me f. o. b. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that is c. 1. f. That is not f. o. b. 

Mr SIMMONS. Yes, it is f. o. b. at the point of shipment, 
and landed cost inelude@ the transportation and insurance 
charges, and the duty is the entrance fee, so to speak. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. Mr. President, I want to call 
attention to the heading of that column. It says: 
em Belgium: glass at 25 per cent’ discount from list at 8 cents per 

ne. 

If you put the franc at its present value, this price would be 
increased’ accordingly about 124 to 15 per cent. But even 
assuming that the Senator from Utah is right about it, that 
these articles are on the market at those prices, still we have 
the Belgium glass on the market, in a great many cases with 

the prices higher than the American glass on the market in 
New York and in every case higher than the American prices 
for export. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42; line 13, I move to strike out the 
=e “2%” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
u 1 ges 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah by inserting the numer- 
als 13“ instead of “14.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 15, I move to strike out the 
numerals. 31“ and to insert in lien thereof the numeral “ 2,” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah by inserting the numerals 
“14” instead of the numeral “ 2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is om the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah, 

The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42; line 16, I move to strike out the 
numerals “3%” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 23.” 


discuss these provisions, I 


Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. I move to amend! the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah by inserting the 
numerals 1g“ instead of the numerals 21.“ 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 17, I move to strike out the 
ry ie “4” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. I move to amend the amend- - 
ment of the Senator from Utah by inserting the numeral “2” 
instead of the numerals: 23.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. te the amend- 
ment of the Senater from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 18, I ask that the committee 
amendment may be disagreed to; and if the Senate disagrees 
to the committee amendment, I shall then ask to strike out the 
proviso, which reads as follows: 

t n ng shall pay less ha 
. “any the foregoing pay | duty than 35 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The . is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. ; 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move, in line 17, page 42, to strike out, 
after the words “Provided,” down to and including the word 
further“ in line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment moved by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SecRETARY. On page 42, line 17, after the 
word Provided,“ is is proposed to strike out: 

That none of the foregoing shall less duty than 50 cent a 
aoe — — rego g pay ty per d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I should like to return 
to Bassi 25. 

JONES of New Mexico. 
Peachy 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I suggest the absence of a 


Ball Harris: Nelson Simmons 
B Harrison New Smith 
Brandegee eflin Newberry Smoot 
Broussard Johnson Nicholson Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Norris Ster 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Sutherland 
Caraway Kell Page Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick, Pepper Underwood 
Curtis King Poindexter Wadsworth 
tal’ La Follette Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
du Pont Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Frelingħuysen MeCumber Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Glass McKinley Robinson Wilis 
McNary Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will state the pending amendment in paragraph 25. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 25, coal-tar prod- 
uets, beginning on page 8, the first committee amendment, on 
page 9, line 14, has been agreed te. The next amendment is, on 
page 9, line 25, to strike out tar and insert “ tar,”’. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, after the nu- 
merals 1546,“ and before the words per cent,” to strike out 
“30” and insert in lieu thereof 50.“ > 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that paragraphs 
25 and 26 are se closely interrelated that a discussion ef one 
involves a discussion and consideration of the other. I had 
hoped that the able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] or some other member of the committee would present 
such reasons as it may be thought the Senate should be put in 
possession of to justify the changes im this schedule from the 
sehedule reported in the House bil: I was about to offer 
an amendment, but if any member of the committee cares te 
hope he will do so for our enlight- 
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enment, and T shall be giad to pretermit action on my part for 
the present. 1 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Utah that paragraphs 
25 and 26 should be discussed together is a very good one, be- 
cause the two paragraphs are very closely related. Paragraph 
25 provides for duties on intermediates, those products which 
are necessary to make the finished dyes, and paragraph 26 
relates to dyes, flavors, perfumes, synthetic tanning material, 
phenolic resin, photographic chemicals, medicines, colors, and 
other coal-tar products, The committee have provided for a 
specitic duty of 7 cents per pound for these products, and in 
one ease 60 per cent ad valorem—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
products, so that we may know what they are? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator for that sug- 
gestion. I can not read them. I will try to pronounce them 
bah 3 the time comes. 

r. NORRIS. I should like to hear the Senator 
them, so that we may vot- intelligently. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The committee has provided a 
specific duty of 50 per cent on the articles in paragraph 25 and 
7 cents a pound, and 60 per cent on the articles in paragraph 
26 and 7 cents a pound. In addition to that the committee 
has extended for one year the selective-license system now 
in the emergency tariff, which forms part of another paragraph, 
and they have also provided that if found necessary the Presi- 
dent may extend it for a further period of one year. These 
paragraphs are all closely related, and refer to the protection 
of the dye industry established during the war; and the con- 
sideration of these paragraphs and their passage is a question 
of very important nationai policy. 

The rates fixed by the committee of 50 and 60 per cent are 
based upon an average of the differentials between the cost 
of the manufactured dyes here and some of the imported 
prices. I do not think they are high enough, but I want to 
Say at this“ point that we have before us the survey of the 
Tariff Commission, which states, on page 24: 

What rate of duty would protect all branches that now show 
growth and will guarantee the development of those that are missing? 
To this the Tariff Commission is bound to answer that this end a 
parently can not be accomplished by any rate of duty familiar in 
American tariff legislation. This conclusion is inevitable when a 
comparison is made of what is known of domestic costs with the 


pre-war prices of German dyes or even with the very receut prices at 
which those dyes were offered in exchange for food i 


Further on in that report, we find these words: 


Again, deceptive advertising and misleading e ‘can be 
protracted by many shrewd devices tong enoag o demoralize a 
market In spite of any law that has thus far been enacted. 


I skip part of the report. 


A law that would be effective against German dumping of dyestuffs 
will be difficult to draw, for the usual test of = can hardly be 
ct 17 — A comparison of their export with their domestic prices 
will have little meaning, because both are fixed by a monopoly and 
may be adjusted at will, and because private contract prices may 
easily be made to vary widely from published quotations, 

Mr. President, before the war we had practically no dye in- 
dustry in this country. Under the extremity of war the Ameri- 
can manufacturer created an industry which made us inde- 
pendent of the country that formerly Supplied us, Germany. 
Prior to the war Germany had absolute domination in the dye 
industry of the world. We purchased practically all of our dyes 
from her. To-day we are independent; but unless there is 
proper protection, and unless there is a restrictive license which 
will allow our chemists to continue their research and experi- 
mentation, this dye industry can not live. 

Later in the debate I shall introduce in the Recorp the state- 
ments of prominent men, statesmen, and those who have had an 
opportunity to study this question carefully, tending to show 
that if we are to maintain this industry it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we not only have these duties for the dyes that are 
admitted under the selective embargo but also that we have the 
selective embargo to protect our industries against the competi- 
tion of those who can undersell and practically manufacture at 
less cost than we can. 

That is the reason why the committee have placed in the bill 
these two provisions and fixed these rates, as well as extending 
the embargo. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
will agree to recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock when it com- 
pletes its session this calendar day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 


pronounce 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that the committee amend- 
ment be rejected . T 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PRrers] to the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Ccrserson], I vote “nay.” 

Mr, EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore regarding the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dr- 
LINGHAM| to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST], 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
IMr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrv- 
MAN], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WARREN (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wru- 
Laus] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will vote. 
I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL, Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK }, 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive), I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is paired withthe Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], and that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Caseron] is paired with the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Watson], - 

The result was announced—yeas 87, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—37, 
Hale Ball New Spencer 
Trrandegee Johnson Newberry Sutberland 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Nicholson Townsend 
Calder Kello; Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Lenroo Pepper Warren 
Curtis Lodge Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Edge McCumber Ransdell Willis 
France McKinley Rawson 
Frelinghuysen Melean Shortridge 
Gooding McNary Smoot 

NAYS—20, 
Caraway Heflin Norris Smith 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Stanley 
Glass Keyes Robinson Swanson 
Harris King Sheppard Underwood 
Harrison La Follette Simmons Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Ashurst Elkins McKellar Reed 
Borah Ernst Moses Shields 
Broussard Fernald Myers Stanfield 
Cameron Fletcher Nelson Sterling 
Colt Gerry Norbeck Trammell 
Crow Harreld Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson Hitcheock Owen Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Kendrick Page Weller 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps Williams 
du Pont McCormick Pittman 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to return to 
page 81, paragraph 201. I want to offer an amendment striking 
out paragraph 201 entirely and substituting a paragraph for it, 
This is the paragraph relating to fire brick, and so forth. At 
the end of that paragraph, as Senators will remember, on 
which we had a long discussion, we added: 

All brick not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


1922. 
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That addition was simply to protect a few brickmakers along 
the Canadian line whose product competed with a Canadian 
product in the near-by vicinity. On account of freight rates 
we did not consider at that time that there was any danger of 
its affecting the general price of building bricks throughout 
the United States. That being its purpose, I am going to ask, 
if we can pass it through without further delay, to offer the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor]; 
but since the amendment which was offered by the Senator 
from Utah was introduced we haye made a slight change in 
magnesite, increasing the duty from $8 to $15 per ton, and the 
amendment as drawn by the senior Senator from Utah pro- 
vided for a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound to take care 
of the $8 per ton on the magnesite that was used in the fire 
brick. Raising that rate on the magnesite from $8 a ton to $15 
a ton would make a differential which would require three- 
fourths instead of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound in the cost of 
the fire brick. 

The amendment which I now offer would read as follows: 

Strike out all of paragraph 201, page 31, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“ Par. 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specially pro- 
vided for, 25 pe cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

If that is carried, as I hope it will be, then, on page 217, 
after line 5, we would insert a new pafagraph—that is on the 
free list—which would read: 

Par. 1535a. Brick not specially provided for: 

That would put all of building brick and brick not specially 
provided for on the free list, with this proviso: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, Province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on such brick imported from the 
United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such brick coming 
into the United States from such country. 

That last provision would adequately protect those along 
the border against the Canadian importation where the Cana- 
dian Government imposes an even higher duty upon the Ameri- 
can brick; and inasmuch as that does not come into competition 
except in the close vicinity, I can not believe that there will be 
any serious objection to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator about his proviso. I have not been able to read it, and 
therefore could only catch it from the Senator’s reading. The 
proviso in reference to the free list is what he is discussing? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right at the bottom of the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will read it over, so that I can ask my 

question better: 
Rte Racy Bees mpd os 2 — zabdte ten . 
duty on such brick imported from the United States an equal duty 
shall be imposed upon such brick coming into the United States from 
such country. 

That would exclude, of course, the brick on the border; I 
realize that; but would that apply to any other country except 
Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it can. I know of none 
coming from Mexico. I haye not heard of any, and I do not 
think there are any. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If a duty was imposed on countries that 
are not border countries, it would not apply? 

Mr, McCUMBER. It certainly would not. It would, of course, 
if they imposed a duty, but I know of no other country that is 
imposing a duty except Canada. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The amendment is in two 
parts 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I did not understand that the Senator 
had offered the second amendment at this time. That is the 
reason why I asked to have the amendment reported. I under- 
stood the Senator from North Dakota to say that if the first 
amendment was adopted—the amendment relating to bath brick, 
chrome brick, and fire brick—it was then his purpose, after that 
had been adopted, to offer the other portion of it, to place com- 
mon brick on the free list. 

The Senator can not, of course, propose two amendments at 
once, and he has not done it. He has proposed an amendment 
to strike out paragraph 201 and insert certain language in lieu 
of it; and I ask that the pending amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated., 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all of 
paragraph 201, on page 31, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Pan. 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specificall, 


3 for, 25 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths of 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, ` 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I propose the following 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota: Strike out 25 and insert “ 10,” so that it will read: 

Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specifically provided for, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the paragraph as reported 
by the Finance Committee segregates brick into as many as 
nine different classes for the purposes of imposing a tariff. 

The first class is fire brick weighing not more than 10 pounds 
each, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated. Upon 
that class of fire brick the original Finance Committee amend- 
ment contemplated a tariff of 15 per cent, the House having im- 
posed a tariff of 10 per cent. 

Upon the second class, according to the Finance Committee's 
arrangement—glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated fire 
brick—the committee proposed to impose a tariff of 30 per cent 
ir place of 20 per cent as proposed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The third class embraced brick weighing more than 10 
pounds each, and not specially provided for, not glazed, enam- 
eled, ornamented, or decorated in any way. The Finance Com- 
mittee amendment proposed to increase the House rate of 17 
per cent to 25 per cent. 

On the fourth classification—glazed, enameled, ornamented, 
or decorated brick weighing more than 10 pounds each—the 
Finance Committee amendment contemplated a rate of 35 per 
cent, increasing the House rate, which was fixed at 20 per cent. 

On magnesite brick, the fifth class, the House proposed a duty 
of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad yalorem. 
The Finance Committee proposed to reduce that to four-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. And now it is proposed to increase it to three- 
fourths of a cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But on account of the action of the Senate 
a day or two ago in imposing a high rate of duty on crude 
magnesite it is proposed in the pending amendment to increase 
that rate to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To go back to the House rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The next classification, No. 6, related to 
chrome brick, not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, orna- 
mented, or decorated. The Finance Committee amendment pro- 
posed to increase the rate from 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The seventh classification included chrome brick, glazed, 
enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in any 
manner, The Finance Committee amendment proposed to in- 
crease the rate from 23 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Bath brick constituted the eighth classification, and upon that 
the House imposed a rate of 23 per cent and the Senate com- 
mittee proposed to increase it to 35 per cent. 

The remaining classification was brick not specially provided 
for, which included common brick, 25 per cent ad valorem. It is 
now proposed by the pending amendment to make a uniform 
rute of 25 per cent ad valorem on all classes of fire brick except 
magnesite, upon which the pending amendment proposes to 
impose a duty of three-fourths of a cent a pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem, which is the House rate. 

It is apparent that there is a material reduction in the rates 
on many of the classes of brick embraced in paragraph 201. In 
my judgment, however, there is no justification for the imposi- 
tion of a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on bath brick, chrome 
brick, and fire brick not specially provided for. 

Bath brick, the first mentioned in the amendment, is an 
abrasive, and is used for polishing and cleansing. The im- 
portations have never been great. They are negligible,. even 
under existing rates. The present rate is 15 per cent, and there 
are substantially no importations, and I can not see any reason 
for increasing the rate on that Class of brick, 

The same is true of chrome brick and fire brick. Certainly 
at this time, when building and structural materials are scarce 
and when the prices charged for them are exorbitant, there is 
not justification in sound policy for imposing high rates of duty 
upon their importation, 

The proposal of the committee to follow this amendment, to 
place common brick upon the free list subject to a proviso, of 
course, meets with my approval. I never understood why the 
committee wanted to tax common brick 75 per cent. There 
are now substantially no importations. Even along the Cana- 
dian border the importations are very slight, and I do not be- 
lieve that an embargo can be justified, such as is proposed by 
the proviso in the second amendment which the Senator from 
North Dakota has stated he will offer if the first is agreed to. 


The Canadian border line is in a sense an imaginary line. 
For alinost the entire distance across the continent no natural 
barrier separates the United States from Canada. There are 
some instances, at least, where the interests of the American 
public along the border ought to permit them to have the op- 
portunity of purchasing. brick. manufactured in Canada. Can- 
ada imposes a rate of 224 per cent on American brick, and 
there is an additional charge of about 23 per cent, which makes 
the Canadian rate on importations of American brick 25 per 
cent, and this paragraph placing common brick on the free 
list really means ‘nothing, accomplishes nothing of interest to 
those who want to consume brick in the construction of houses 
in the United States, for the reason that common. brick are 
not imported except in a few localities along the Canadian bor- 
der, and if this tax is imposed those importations will be dis- 
continued. The purpose of this proviso is to lay an embargo 
against the importation of all Canadian brick into the United 
States, and it will have that effect. 

The only effect of it will be to work inconvenience to the 
people in the United States along the Canadian border who are 
nearer to Canadian manufacturing plants of brick than they 
are to American manufacturing plants. They will be com- 
pelled by reason of this tax of 25 per cent to buy their brick 
from American manufacturers, even though it may be much 
more inconvenient for them to secure delivery, and even though 
the transportation charges may be somewhat greater than they 
would be if the brick were purchased from the Canadian manu- 
facturers. 

No such condition exists along the border as to work a great 
hardship on anyone. I have here the record of the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, in which 
I find a letter from Mr. H. S. Wheeler, of Tacoma, Wash., who 
complained about the importation of Canadian brick; and 
there was a letter from a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Idaho, who said that the two smail 
brick plants in his district—and I believe he represents the 
entire State—are in danger of being driven out of business by 
the importation of large quantities of brick from Scotland and 
other remote points. 

The Refractories Manufacturers’ Association, of New York, 
filed a brief complaining that they were being injured very 
seriously by the importation of briek from Scotland and else- 
where in the form of ballast, and there is some testimony in 
the record to show that small numbers of brick have from time 
to time come to the Pacific coast as ballast in ships; but the 
point of the matter is that, taking all of these complaints to- 
gether, under the existing rates importations of brick of any 
character are negligible anywhere: There is no danger that the 
brick manufacturing industry will suffer even if brick were 
placed on the free list. 

The industry in the eastern part of the United States, as I 
attempted to show on a former occasion, is controlled by organ- 
izations which constitute the most oppressive monopoly known. 
The Lockwood committee went into the. subject very fully, and 
they made a report which shows that the Association of Brick 
Manufacturers control absolutely the sales of brick, the use 
to which the same may be applied, to whom sales may be 
effected, and that they have literally fixed the prices at which 
sales may be made, and that the prices so fixed’ have been ex- 
orbitant beyond all reason. 

I ask every Senator; Why should an industry dominated by 
such influences be shielded by an increase in tariff rates? 
There is no claim by anybody that the brick industry in the 
United States is an infant industry or that it is unprofitable, 
On the contrary, the price for the output is controlled abso- 
lutely in nearly every locality in the United States. In New 
York City there is not a man engaged in selling of brick, no 
matter how near he may be to the point of consumption, who 
will sell his product for any less than any other dealer in New 
York City. If he does he is boyeofted in every imaginable 
way. ê 

No man can buy brick in excess of a supply for a certain 
number of days, and when a purchase is made the purchaser 
must certify the purposes for which the brick are to be used, 
the job om which they are to be used, and if he uses them for any 
other purpose he can not buy another brick from any dealer in 
New York City. 

No person or organization not a member of this association: 
can buy material from any member of it. No member who is a 
manufacturer is permifted to sell any material to any dealer 
within the jurisdiction of the association unless such dealer is a 
member of the association. Not only was that true but the 
denler who bought brick liad to bind himself to purchase other 
building materials from members of the association, and if he 
failet to enter into that agreement he could not purchase brick, 
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In other words, if he bought brick from a member of the asso- 


ciation he must also buy cement from the same dealer, as well 
as lime and other products. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand this lamentable state of 
affairs is not only evidenced by the Lockwood report, but the 
question has been tried out in the courts of New York and they 
have been found guilty of this atrocious profiteering. On brick 
alone I understand they made over 150 per cent profit. In 
addition to that the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper] had incorporated In the Recorp a memorial from the 
people of New York again reciting these facts and again asking 
the Senate for relief. They ask for bread and we have given 
them a stone or a brick. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On the question just raised by the Senator 
from Kentucky I call attention to the Lockwoed intermediate 
report, page 88, where it was established by the testimony of 
Mr. Maryyn Seudder, an expert accountant employed by the 
committee, that for the first six months of 1920 the cost of 
brick delivered at the job in New York City was $11.25 per 
thousand, for which the company received or realized $28.75 
per thousand. I need not pause to make comment upon the 
fact that an industry which enjoys such very large profit does 
not need protection. 7 x 

The business was controlled absolutely by a number of organ- 
izations. There were three different branches connected with 
the central body. ‘The central body was called the Dealers in 
Mason’s Building Materials in New York City. The three 
different branches connected with that body were the Hudson 
River Brick Manufacturers’ Association, the Builders’ Supply 
Bureau of Manhattan and Bronx, and the Masons’ Supply 
Bureau of Queens and Brooklyn. The Hudson River Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association conducted its operations largely 
through an organization known as the Greater New York Brick 
Co. The Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association was 
composed of all the large manufacturers of brick along the 
Hudson River. They supplied the metropolitan. district. 

The magnates of the industry from time to time held informal 
meetings at which the general conditions of the trade were dis- 
cussed and the prices of brick were agreed upon. The actual 
fixing of prices, however, was effected largely through the ac- 
tivities of the Greater New York Brick Co. The manner in 
which those prices were fixed is testified to by Mr. William K. 
Hammond, one of the manufacturers who acted as his own sell- 
ing agent. This is a quotation from Mr, Hammond’s testimony: 

A customer who wants a load of brick will tell me what the others 
supply him with bricks: at, and I will call u Se rhni — aon ci 

tors, and they will confirm it and say “ Yes.” e market price 
s quoted usually by the agent to his manufacturers daily, and on one 
day the manufacturer would ask why his brick is not sold, and usually 


s he wants an advance in brick and up goes brick pre eneral}, 
within a few days * * * the agents quoting uniform pe ag A 


I read a paragraph now from the report: 


Uniformity of price and monopoly were assured. b. 
forcement by the manufacturer aod the dealer of th 


scrupulous en- 
e Tule that. no 
rer and no manufacturer would 


Brick Co., was asked 
Untermyer : 

“ What I want to know from you is the name of anybody who is not 
a member of the association, who you know is net a member of the 
B to whom you make sales of brick?—A. I can not tell you 


t. 

The Greater New York Brick Co. is a stock corporation organized by 
various briek manufacturers along the Hudson River. The stock was 
distributed to the members in proportion of the business done them. 
The President, Mr. Fowler, testified that the company devel into a 
sort of an exchange or selling agency for the manufacturers of the 
State, and that the original purpose of the company was to make uni- 
form prices. 

Referring to the Association of Dealers in Masons’ Building 
Material, the report says at page 91: 

The power of the association continued, however, to be exercised in 
the enforcement of its constitution and by-laws, under which most of 
the dealers in New York City were forced into its membership. Article 
21 of the by-laws provided that no member who was a manufacturer 
should sell any material to any. dealer within the jurisdiction of the 
association such dealer was a member of the association. 


Omitting a part of the next paragraph, I read as follows: 

Inasmuch, as before stated, it was part of its unwritten law and ap- 

tly a law enforced by arra ent with the cement manufacturers 

t no person could buy brick a dealer unless cement was pur- 
T toe smpoclation DE tue AUN 08 Suuaing S- 

: tion in sale o - 
beer a builder esl defy, this rule by buying his brick trom an 
outside dealer he could get no cement. 

I ask leave to insert in the Recor» at the end of my remarks, 
commencing with the paragraph entitled Brick,” on page 88, 
tiat. portion of the report down to the paragraph relating to 
sand, gravel, and broken stone, on page 92. 


1922. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection,-it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have quoted this report to show that in 
one great community—and the same condition exists in all the 
large industrial centers—this industry is absolutely dominated 
by organizations within it. 

Already there exists a shortage of household facilities 
throughout the United States because in large part of the 
excessive cost of building material. The industry is controlled 
absolutely in all the great building centers, and there is a 
shortage of housing facilities thronghout the Nation. There is 
not the slightest justification for enabling this combination 
further to advance its prices to practice extortion on the 
American people. The rule that ordinarily applies in bona fide 
protective tariff legislation has no application in this case. 
There is no infant industry, there is no industry seriously men- 
aced by competition with foreign industries. The sole effect 
of these exorbitant rates on this necessary building material 
will be to perpetuate and fasten upon the country this mo- 
nopoly, . 

In the Lockwood report which I have put into the record, 
but in a part that I did not read, the statement is made 
that the conditions prevailing in New York are quite general 
throughout the country, especlally in the large industrial cen- 
ters. Why is it desired to put a tariff. a prohibitive tariff, that 
makes impossible the importation in any quantity of this 
necessary building material for the benefit of a combination that 
has outraged, robbed, and plundered the American people 
beyond the power of the human mind to conceive? It ought to 
be on the free list. There is no justification for putting a tariff 
of 25 per cent on it. 


APPENDIX, 
(3) BRICK. 


The testimony of Marvyn Scudder, an 
by the committee in relation to the cost 
price of brick, indicates the inflated prices 
of the industry compel the public to pay. 

Basing his conclusions on an examination of the books of the Empire 
Brick & ge Co., which is the largest manufacturer of brick in the 
State, b Irection of the committee, it appears from Mr. Scudder’s 
figures that for the first six months of 1920 the cost of brick delivered 
at the job in New York City was $11.25 per thousand, for which the 
company realized $28.75 per thousand. 

A number of the brick manufacturers were also members of the Asso- 
ciation of Dealers in Masons’ Building Materials in New York City. 


expert accountant employed 
of production to the selling 
at which these arcbhprofiteers 


The membership of this association included manufacturers, jobbers, 
and dealers. re were three different branches connected with this 
central body: 

1) The Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 


2) The Builders’ Supply Burean of Manhattan and Bronx. 

8) The Masons’ Supply Bureau of Queens and Brooklyn. 

a) Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association: The operations 
of the Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association were conducted 
F an organization known as the Greater New York 
Brick Co. ` 

The Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association was composed 
of all the large manufacturers of brick along the Hudson River. hey 
supplied the meropo district. These magnates of the industry 
from time to time held informal meetings at the Palantine Hotel, at 
Newburgh, N. Y., at which the general conditions of the trade were dis- 
cussed and the prices of brick were agreed upon. The actual fixing of 
the price was, however, effected largely through the activities of the 
Greater New York Brick Co. 

The manner in which these prices were fixed is testified to by Wil- 
liam K. Hammond, one of the manufacturers who acted as his own 
selling agent: 

“A customer who wants a load of brick will tell me what the others 
supply him with bricks at, and I will call up these parties, my com- 
petitors, and they will confirm it and say, Les.“ The market price is 
1 usually by the agent to his manufacturers daily, and on one day 
the manufacturer would ask why his brick is not sold and usually 
says he wants an advance in brick, and up goes brick pretty generally 
within a few “oe fu + © œ the agents quoting uniform prices.” 

Uniformity of price and mopo were assured by scrupulous en- 
forcement by the manufacturer and the dealer of the rule that no dealer 
would buy from a manufacturer and no manufacturer would supply a 
dealer who was not a member of the parent organization. 

Frank L. Holmes, who was the sales agent for the Greater New York 
Hote Co., was asked in this connection the following question by Mr. 

ntermyer : 

“What I want to know from you is the name of anybody who is 
not a member of the association, who you know is not a member of the 
re a en is to whom you make sales of brick ’—A. I can't tell you 

The Greater New York Brick Co. is a stock corporation organized 
by various brick manufacturers along the Hudson ver. The stock 
was buted to the members in proportion to the business done 
by them. The President, Mr. Fowler, testified that the company 
developed into a sort of an exchange or selling agency for the manu- 
facturers of the State and that the original purpose of the company was 
to make uniform prices. 

(B) Builders’ Supply Bureau.—The Builders’ Supply Bureau (which 
is said to have been dissolved since the indictment and plea of guilty of 
its members, including the brick manufacturers, but as to the genuine- 
ness of whose lution the committee entertains ve doubt) was 
in « sense a subsidiary of the Association of Dealers in Masons’ Build- 
ing Materials. Its operations extended over that part of the metropoli- 
tan district comprising Manhattan and The Bronx. It was a counter- 

re of the Masons’ Supply Bureau which operated in Brooklyn and 

urens and which claims also to bare suspended its operations fol- 
lowing the indictment and plea of pois of its members (but as to the 
genuineness of which suspension the committee has not yet been able 
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to make full inquiry). The methods of the two bureaus were identival, 
Both were essentially price-fixing associations. 

Both bureaus embraced in their membership all of the important 
dealers in masons’ supplies in New York City. They functioned along 
the following lines: 

Whenever a member made a quotation on any commodity, he was 
required to file on that day with the bureau a card variously described 
as a “quotation” or “option” card. The members were then notified 
by the bureau of the quotations thus made. 

Emma C. Schmitt, the secretary of the Brooklyn bureau, testified 
that as to each transaction she prepared a slip of paper on which she 
wrote“ So and so have this day let an option on a job” and forwarded 
it to the other members. She stated that “it was practically a part 
6f the routine.” 

The quotations of the various members Raving been thus divulged 
to all other members, the standardization of the prices became a simpler 
matter. In order that it might appear on record that contracts were 
actually closed upon the basis of these fixed or standardized prices, the 
rules required that each member should file with the bureau what was 
known as a “contract card.“ This card disclosed the terms on which 
a rir was consummated and showed the prices charged for 

e material. 

The evidence conclusively establishes that this card system resulted 
in a rigid uniformity of price. The card system was supplemented by 
weekly meetings of the members of the bureau. At all such meetings, 
and indeed at all times, the cards, both Quotation“ and“ Contract,” 
i aoe to the members of the bureau and open to their in- 
spection, 

In order to maintain a more vigilant supervision over its members 
to guard against infringement of the rules with respect to the filin 
of cards and to limit production, the members were further requ 
to make monthly reports to the bureau showing the stock on hand of 
each member on the first day of the month, together with a statement 
of shipments made — 3 the previous month. The methods employed 
by this bureau followed in a way the so-called“ Eddy” system, other- 
wise known as the“ New Competition by Open Price Associations.” It 
placed in the hands of the dealer the most effective machinery for 
stifling competition and fixing prices. 

C) Association of Dealers in Masons’ Building Material.—This asso- 
clation was composed of 42 members, and included both manufacturers 
and dealers in its membership. It was or; in 1900. Its juris- 
diction extended over the city of New York except as to certain out- 
lying portions of the city. p to the year 1919 the association sent 
out to its members who were dealers a monthly sheet showing the 

rices prevailing in the market for the commodities in which the mem- 

rs did business, but at about the time of the investigation by the 
mayor's housing committee, for which the counsel for your committee 
acted for a short time and exposed the methods of this bureau, the 
practice of sending out this price sheet was discontinued. 

The power of the association continued, however, to be exercised in 
the enforcement of its constitution and by-laws, under which most of 
the dealers in New York City were forced into its membership. Article 
21 of the by-laws provided that no member who was a manufacturer 
should sell — material to any dealer within the jurisdiction of the 
association unless such dealer was a member of the association. 

As a result of the ops enforcement of this provision, every dealer 
in and about the city of New York was compelled to me a member 
of the association or po out of business, Although the o ization 
seems to have discontinued its practice of directly fixing the prices 
of materials, it continues to maintain its vast power for evil by keep- 
ing . solidly in line as a monopoly in masons’ building 
material, 

Inasmuch, as before stated, it was part of its unwritten law, and 
apparently a law enforced by arrangement with the cement manufac- 
turers, that no person could buy brick from a dealer unless cement was 
purchased from the same dealer, it became impossible for an outside 
dealer to compete with a member of the association in the sale of 
building material. If a builder should defy this rule by buying his 
brick from an outside dealer, he could get no cement. 

(D) Masons’ Supply Bureau of Brooklyn: This association, as be- 
fore stated, was a a member of the ation of Dealers in 
Masons’ Building Materials. It was organized in February, 1918, at 
which time it had 16 members. The bureau operated on a card system 
identical with that of the Masons’ Supply Bureau of Manhattan. 
Members were required to file every day in the office of the bureau a 
card showing the estimates made by each member on each job. This 
card was called the option card.” Members were also required to file 
in the office of the bureau what was known as a “contract card,” 
showing the amount at which the contract was closed. They were 
further required to file with the bureau a monthly report showing all 
shipments made during the preceding month, and the amount of stock 
on hand on the first day of the month in which the report was filed. 
The option cards were open to inspection of ail members. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there were produced in 
the United States in 1920, 4,709,000,000 building bricks. The 
importations are so small, and have been, that they are not 
even made a note of. The report of the Tariff Commission 
Says: 

Imports of common brick are negligible, and are confined to ship- 
ments from Canudian plants to points in the United States near the 
international boundary. 

That is all I need to read to give the situation with refer- 
ence to brick. If I thought, or if the committee thought, for 
one moment that this countervailing duty against a brickkiln 
on the Canadian side that exported its brick a few miles into 
Dp United States, it may be 100,000 a year free, while a brick- 
kiln on the United States side would have to pay 25 per cent 
ad valorem to get its brick into Canada, would have the slight- 
est effect on earth upon this great combine or help them in 
any way, we would have said to the little brickmaker out in 
Idaho, “We can not help you out against the brickkiln on 
the other side of the line because it would help perpetuate a 
great combination, and it is far better that you be killed than 
to bave the entire country held up.” But, Mr. President, every- 
one knows. that the proposed amendment will not have the 
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slightest effect on the price of brick in the United States. 
Everyone knows that the combination about which Senators 
have been talking was created under the present. law when 
bricks came in absolutely free from all countries, whether or 
not any other country levied a duty against our brick. 

The only question is whether we should have even bothered 
to protect a little brick-kiln manufacturer at some place along 
the border who, perhaps, does not manufacture $25,000 worth 
of brick in a year, We thought it fair to say to the Canadian 
on the opposite side, “So long as your country imposes a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty for making brick out of the same 
clay that is found across the international border, you will have 
to pay a similar duty for bringing your brick into the United 
States.” It will affect only the little brickmaker along the 
border line and will not affect any others at all. 

Mr. JONES ef New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not studied the evidence 
regarding this particular item, but I have done so as to sev- 
eral other items which are produced along the Canadian bor- 
der; and it is my impression that the American producers 
have been insisting upon a duty upon commodities from Can- 
ada, not because there is cheaper production in Canada, as a 
rule, but for the purpese of retaliation. Canada imposes a 
tariff on a number of United States products, and I have been 
strongly impressed with the idea that a great many of our 
producers are irritated because of that rather than that they 
are actuated by amy fear that anybody can produce the com- 
modity in Canada cheaper than it can be produced here. 

I merely wonder if that is not the case regarding these brick; 
that some brick mannfacturer has concluded that it is not fair 
for Canada to have a tariff against American brick and America 
net to have a tariff against Canadian brick. I became quite 
convinced that that was true regarding several other items; 
and I just wonder whether or not this is one of those retalia- 
tory demands. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say no; it is not retaliatory. I do 
not think that on one side or the other side of an imaginary 
3 is going to make any difference in the cost of producing 
b 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It did not occur to me that it 
would. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the injustice is apparent when both 
are making their brick along the line and one cam sell his brick 
on both sides of the line and the other can not. The proposed 
amendment will only affect the little territory contiguous to 
two brick kilns, one on each side of the line. It does not amount 
te anything substantial, although I am willing to admit that it 
will mean quite a lot to the man who is so situated that he is 
limited to selling his goods on one side of the line while his 
neighbor can sell it on both sides. é 

I want to say that we are putting on the free list brick from 
Canada or any other place in the world that imposes ne duty 
against American brick. I do not know of anyone but the Cana- 
dian who can bring brick in in ballast under this change. The 
only question is whether it is worth our while to proteet the few 
dozen brickmakers along the line. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to believe that the 
Senater’s statement rather indicates that my surmise is well 
founded and that the purpose of the amendment is largely for 
retaliation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is designed to bring about equality, 
not retaliation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the Senator may give 
it another name if he pleases. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has a different meaning altogether. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But it does not appear that there 
is any difference in the cost of production in Canada and in the 
United States, and it is a mere matter of transportation. Sọ I 
just wondered if it will not be to the great injury of a number 
of American consumers to be compelled to transport their brick 
considerable distances from American brick producers. when 
sa have been getting their brick just across the border near 

e. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It works the same on both sides, of course: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true; but it will undoubt- 
edly inconvenience a number of people in the United States who 
have been getting their brick just across the border in Canada. 
I assume that it will not appear that there is one brick kiln on 
one side of the border and another brick kiln directly opposite 
on the other side, but it will probably be found that there is not 
a brick kim en the United States side within a hundred miles 
of a brick kiln on the Canadian side along the border. The re- 
sult will be that the transportation charge will be far more 


burdensome to the consumers of brick in many loealities than 
will the slight amount of the duty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the serious. feature of this 
subject is not in relation to the second amendment which the 
Senator from North Dakota proposes to offer if his first amend- 
ment carries, but it is the first amendment itself, imposing a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on “bath brick, chrome brick, 
and fire brick, not specially provided for.” In his brief tiled 
ae committee the Representative from Idaho made this 

ent: 


There are two small plants producing fire brick located In my home 
and these nts 


Sint Latah County. Idaho, are in competition 
re 3 in Scotland, England, and elsewhere, where the 
wages and co: 


itions are not at all 5 for the American laborer. 

Of course, we all know the nature of this commodity. It is 
of such a nature that it is not possible for serious competition 
to occur between brick plants in Idaho and brick plants in 
England and Scotland. Idaho can not afford to manufacture 
brick to be sent to the Atlantic coast under any freight rate 
which is. conceivable, and neither England nor Scotland ean 
afford to manufacture brick and send them into the territory 
that Idaho could reach under any system that could be devised. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING, I think the Senator is mistaken in that re- 

gard, because I have a letter from those owning brick kilns in 
Idaho, in which they state that at this time fire brick shipped 
direct from Scotland is piled up on the wharves of Seattle and 
Tacoma. Those brick have come around through the Panama 
Canal, carried in the holds of vessels as ballast. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Small quantities have come in as ballast, 
but only small quantities. No considerable quantity of it can 
possibly reach the territory that the Idaho brick plants may 
reach. 

Mr. GOODING. The principal market for the fire brick is in 
the larger towns, of course, such as Seattle and Tacoma. 

I call the Senator’s attention that at Claiborne, in British 
Columbia, there is a brickkiln that ships its product to Seattle 
for a freight rate $3.15 less a thousand than is charged on 
brick coming from the kilns in Idaho. So the British Columbia 
plant absorbs the market, for $3.15 on 1,000 brick, as a freight 
charge alone, is a good profit for anyone to make. Further- 
more, Canada has a tariff of 241 per cent against Idaho brick, 
and we can not ship brick inte British Columbia and sell our 
commodity there at all. , 

Mr. ROBINSON. Therefore you do not want British Co- 
lumbia to come over into the United States and sell her brick? 

Mr. GOODING. We are willing to go 50-50 with them. Is 
not that fair? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the proposition; because Canada 
has levied a tariff on importations of American brick we are 
to retaliate and levy a tariff on importations into the United 
States of Canadian brick, 

Mr. GOODING. Canada has cheaper labor than we have in 
the western part of the United States; they have Chinese lahor, 

Mr. ROBINSON. How far is it from the brick plants in 
Iduho to the Canadian border? 

Mr. GOODING. I think it is possibly 300 miles, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How far is it from the brick plants in 
Idaho to Seattle? 

Mr. GOODING. I think in the neighborhood of 300 miles. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To Seattle, Wash.? 

Mr. GOODING. To Seattle, Wash—300 or 400 miles—I am 
not quite sure of the distance, but I think it is abont 300 miles, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not prepared to controvert the Sena- 
tor’s figures with reference to the distance to the Canadian 
border, but I think the Senator will find it nearer 1,000 miles 
than 300 miles from Idaho to Seattle. However, that is not 
of controlling significance. From the eonditions that surround 
the industry there is not the slightest possibility that material 
importations will occur, and the effect of the pending amend- 
ment imposing a rate ef 25 per cent ad valorem will be to en- 
courage further combination in the industry and to increase 
prices or to maintain prices which are already excessive. 

I do not understand that there weuld be any serious. danger 
of importations of brick into the United States which would 
be hurtful to the general interests of the country or to the 
brick industry even if brick were placed upon the free list, 
and I think it is a bad precedent and an unnecessary one to 
impose this high rate of duty on so necessary an article of com- 
mon use. 

Severar SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I wish to be heard on the 
question before it is voted on. I suggest that if it is desired 
to have an executive session, it had better be had now, because 
I wish to discuss this schedule at some length, and I prefer 
not to proceed ‘to-night. I can start to-night and talk for an 
hour and a half or two hours and then resume to-morrow, but 
it will add to the convenience of the Senate, as well as my own 
convenience, if I can surrender the floor at this time in order 
that the Senate may have an executive session and take up this 
schedule and discuss it briefiy in the morning at 11:o'clock. I 
regard this schedule as important, and I much prefer to dis- 
cuss it to-morrow than to discuss it to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has unanimous consent been given to recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent to that effect 
has been given. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Harris McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Harrison gew Spencer 
Bursum Heflin Newberry Stanle: 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. die Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash. per Swanson 
Curtis Keyes Poindexter Townsend 
ear wson Wadsworth 
Ed La Follette Robinson arren 
France Lenroot heppard Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Shortridge Willis 
Gooding McCumber Simmons 
Hale McKinley Smith 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary will 
call the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. A division, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the motion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To bring in the absentees. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I inquire of the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he does not think we had better take a recess now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We have agreed by unanimous consent that 
when the Senate ceases its labors to-day it shall take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow, so that there is an order to take a 
recess. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I- want to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that we have been operating here for some 
time under an understanding that we were to take a recess at 
10 o'clock, and in many instances Senators have made their 
arrangements to go home at that hour. If the Senator wants to 
stay here until 12 o’clock, I think he ought to give us some 
little notice of it in advance, so that we will be prepared. 

Mr. McCUMBRR. I thought after we had discussed the brick 
matter for two days and finally I brought in a report to put 
brick on the free list, at least I would have the privilege of 
fixing it the way you wanted it, and put it upon the free list. I 
did not anticipate for a single moment that there would be any 
objection to that part of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Tie VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SWANSON. No quorum is present, and no discussion is 
in order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess. 

Mr. McGUMBER. I raise the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I raise the point of order that there is a 
unanimous-consent agreement that when we close our session 
to-day we shall recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator can not make a 
point of order that a recess is not in order and that a motion 
to adjourn is not in order. A motion to adjourn is always in 
order. The effect of agreeing to the motion to adjourn will be 
to suspend the proceedings of the Senate until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. Unquestionably the Senate has a right either to ad- 


journ or to take a recess. I do not think any parliamentarian ~ 


will question that fact. If the Senator wants to fllibuster in 
that way himself, he can be given an example of the effect of 
such a proceeding. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe a point of order has been made 

debate at this time. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. OURTIS. Win the Senator withhold that motion? I 
hope the Senator from ‘North Dakota will ask that the Senate 
take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. We can not get a 
quorum here tonight. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I withhold my motion to adjourn, but I 
will state that there will be no more agreements to recess unless 
the Senator from North Dakota sees fit to take a recess now: or 
to adjourn, 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator had asked 
me in a real nice way to do that, I would have done it; but if 
the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I will not ask the Senator, and the 
Senator can take his own course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator puts it in the form of a 
threat, I will answer him right back that I shall not make any 
request of that kind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. very well, Mr. President; I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not care what the Senator says; he 
is not going to drive me into any kind of a proposition of yield- 
ing or anything else. Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I respectfully request that the Senator 
from North Dakota be in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is not the slightest occasion for ex- 
citement on the part of anyone. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I repeat, there is not the slightest occasion 
for excitement on the part of anyone. I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. There is not the slightest occasion for excite- 


ment. 
Mr. McCUMBER. And I hope that that motion will be op- 


Mr. SWANSON. TI ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senate has, by unanimous consent, 
agreed that when its proceedings to-day are ended it shall 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. A motion to adjourn is not 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Did the Chair sustain the point of order 
that a motion to adjourn is out of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order. There is a 
unanimous-consent agreement for a recess. 

Mr. SWANSON. I rise to a point of order. No quorum has 
been disclosed, and under the Constitution, as I understand, 
no motion is now in order except a motion to adjourn, which 
has been made; and I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has unanimously agreed 
that it will take a recess. Against that unanimous-consent 
agreement the Chair can not entertain a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment? May I suggest to the Vice President that the prece- 
dents are otherwise; that notwithstanding a unanitmous-consent 
agreement for a recess has been entered into, a motion to ad- 
journ nevertheless is in order. If I can have a moment, I will 
get the precedents for the Chair. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to withdraw 
his motion, that I may ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now stand in recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With that understanding I will withdraw 
the motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. With that gentle request I will consent to 
it, but not through a threat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 10 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. in.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 2, 
1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 1, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, to-day is but another announcement of Thy sovereign 
rule in life. It proves that Thou hast not left us but art going 
with us all the way. We bless Thee that the beautiful and 
glorious mission of Thy revelation was born in divine mercy. 
O Thou in whose presence our souls find release, we thank Thee 
for the holy ministry of the uplifted cross. May its sacrifice 
make us humble; may its sympathy make us social; may its 
love make us loving; may its charity make us benevolent; may 
its grace make us courageous, and may the joy of the Lord be 
our abiding strength. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, ETC. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service for printing under the rule. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation : 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 26, 1922. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr, SPEAKER: I have transmitted to the Governor of the State 
of Nebraska m 7 TET as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, effective June 4, 1922. 

Sincerely yours, C. F. Reavis. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ELSTON. 


Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, June 25, 1922, be designated as the day for exercises in 
memory of the late Congressman JoHN A, ELSTON. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, June 25, 1922, be set aside for 
memorial exercises for the late Representative JOHN A. ELSTON. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the roll of committees. 


PROTECTION OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE FROM BRIBERY. 


The Clerk called the roll of committees; when the Committee 
on the Judiciary was reached: 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up for further consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 10159) to further protect interstate and 
foreign commerce agaist bribery and other corrupt trade prac- 
tices. I would like to know if there is anyone who wishes to 
use any time against the bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know of no one on this side who desires 
to oppose the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MADDEN). The gentleman 
from Kansas asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it is time to call 
a spade a spade. There will not be another congressional in- 
vestigation now to interrupt or halt the work of the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice at the moment they are 
presenting evidence to a grand jury and asking for indict- 
ments of conspicuous conspirators and crooks who defrauded 
and robbed the Government during the war. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Rules to-day disposed of the pending reso- 
lutions calling for such additional congressional investigation. 
I am able to say to my Republican colleagues that some of the 
most aggravated cases of fraud and conspiracy against the 
Government during the period of the war that were asked by 
resolution to be made the subject of another congressional in- 
vestigation are now in the hands of a Federal grand jury in 
the District of Columbia. Other cases referred to are ready 
for presentation to the same jury as soon as those now under 
consideration are acted upon, 


The work of the grand jury is not sensational. The crowd 
is absent. Reporters are not there. The functions of the 
grand jury constitute a process of Anglo-Saxon judicial pro- 
cedure in bringing those charged with criminal offenses to the 
bar of justice. Im the cases now being presented, and to be 
presented, the Attorney General hopes to send some conspicuous 
crooks who conspired to defraud and rob the Government during 
the war to the penitentiary. 

The activities of a man in the Chicago convention will not 
operate in his defense in the grand-jury room. The presenta- 
tion of a name to the San Francisco convention will not exempt 
his name from presentation by the grand jury. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the reason, therefore, for the attacks that 
have been made upon the Attorney General ever since it has 
been apparent that he was taking the necessary steps to bring 
the crooks who defrauded the Government to the bar of jus- 
tice. There was no criticism; there were no attacks; photo- 
static copies or original letters relating to his private practice 
12 or 13 years ago were not published and heralded to the 
country until after he cabled Morse, the millionaire shipbuilder, 
who was leaving the country under an assumed name, to return 
at once to face a possible indictment by a Federal grand jury 
for defrauding and robbing the Government. Morse, with 
many others associated with him, has been indicted. The court 
sustained the indictment yesterday. Ever since the indictment 
a flood of abuse has been turned upon the Attorney General, 
and continues to flow after the manner of the mouth of a sewer. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, those who indulge to-day in attacks 
on the Attorney General are aiding present and prospective de- 
fendants charged with robbing the Government when it was at 
war. [Applause.] 2 

It is said there has been delay in commencing proceedings 
against those charged with these offenses. It must not be for- 
gotten that the present Attorney General did not take charge 
of the Department of Justice until three years after the close 
of the war. The work of recovering documents withheld 
from the files during the war, or taken from the files some time 
during the three years following the war; the work of secur- 
ing other evidence in place of that that was stolen; the work of 
locating important witnesses who had left the country, some to 
South America, some to Europe, has all taken time, unusual 
ability, and patience. 

The steps taken by the Attorney General to do what has 
been done, what is being done now, and to prepare for what is 
to be done in the future were not given out for a daily sensa- 
tion in the press. There has been a proper precaution to keep 
prospective defendants in ignorance of what has been going on 
in the Department of Justice. No precaution or necessary 
action has been overlooked. Last year the Attorney General 
took the necessary action to secure the extension of the period 
of the statute of limitations on crimes committed against the 
Government by contractors and conspirators during the war. 
Congress passed an act, and the statute of limitations has been 
extended. Months ago the Attorney General asked Congress 
to provide by law for an additional grand jury in the District 
of Columbia, where the venue lies in most cases of the frauds 
against the Government. Only a few days ago Congress passed 
an act creating the additional grand jury asked for. It was 
organized on yesterday and is taking testimony to-day against 
those who are charged with offenses against the Government 
growing out of the conduct of the war. Congress has made a 
special appropriation for the further preparation and for the 
prosecution of these offenses. The Attorney General has also 
asked for additional judges to help clear the dockets and speed 
the trial of cases in the courts, and the bill is still in conference 
between the two Houses. 

On the 25th of March of this year, weeks before the speeches 
made on the floor of the House charging the Attorney General 
with unnecessary delay in prosecuting war grafters and the in- 
troduction of resolutions calling for an investigation of those 
charges, the Attorney General wrote a letter to former Con- 
gressman McCullough, of Ohio, who was a Member of the 
Graham committee investigating war contracts, urging him to 
accept employment in the Department of Justice in order to 
speed up action against those who had defrauded the Govern- 
ment in cantonment cases. In his letter the Attorney General 
expressed impatience with the delays. He was anxious for 
action. Mr. McCullough is in the Department of Justice to-day 
because of his familiarity with these frauds against the Govern- 
ment and of his ability as a lawyer. 

Mr. Steinbrink, who was with Mr. Hughes in the aircraft 
investigation. has been employed to aid in these cases. Con- 
gressman Reavis, of Nebraska, still a Member of this House, 
has been induced to resign and take part in the prosecution of 
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these frauds. He is an able lawyer and also was a member of 
the committee that investigated war contracts. 

Colonel Anderson, of Virginia, one of the leading ‘lawyers 
of the South, has consented to enter the Department of Justice 
to aid in the prosecution of fraud cases. Former Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, is arranging his business so he can take 
part in the work of these prosecutions. Other men, whose 
names I am not at liberty to mention, conspicuous for their 
ability, are to aid the Department of Justice in these matters. 

I want the Attorney General to know, and I know you want 
the Attorney General to know, and the country to know, that 
the House of Representatives wants action in the courts against 
those who robbed and ‘defrauded the Government during the 
war, and punishment for their crimes, and recovery of their 
loot, instead of another congressional investigation that ac- 
complishes nothing. [Applause.] We bave had three years 
of congressional investigations and no results. The- Depart- 
ment of Justice wants, the country wants, and Congress wants 
all the crooks and conspirators who participated in robbing 
and defrauding the Government, whether they be big or little, 
rich or poor, in office or out of office, to be brought to the bar 
of justice and there dealt with according to their deserts. 

Now, just a word to you Democrats who are barking at 
the heels of the Attorney General and daily railing at the De- 
partment of Justice. You stood in silence for the period of 
the war. You did not raise voice or hand against conspiracies 
to defraud and rob the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Not now. 

During the war and for three years immediately following you 
defended conspirators and crooks against charges of wrongdoing. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not now. 

During all the years of the war, and for three years after 
von had full control of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment and of all the files in all of the offices. You offered 
no protest while those who had robbed the Government ‘were 
filehing from the files evidence of their guilt and withholding 
or destroying it. The conspirators who defrauded, the crooks 
who robbed, and the evidence of their guilt were all under your 
control. You did nothing to prosecute them nor to preserve the 
evidence of their guilt. Lou did not institute either civil or 
criminal action in behalf of the Government against them as 
requested by this. House by resolution on April 13, 1920. 

They all enjoyed the benefit of your ‘failure to act against 
them and your activities in their behalf. It is not strange there- 
fore that you attack the Attorney General. It is the only way 
in which you can serve war crooks at the very moment he is 
presenting evidence against these crooks before a grand jury 
with a view of their indictment and conviction and subsequent 
action to recover the loot they took from the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not now. 5 

You insist upon another congressional investigation instead 
of indictments and convictions in the courts. Another congres- 
sional investigation would afford a few harmless sensations, 
You do not mind that, and those already indicted and who 
stand in fear of indictment would like it. Action by the grand 
jury may start some of those who have so long enjoyed your 
protection on the road to the penitentiary. You apparently 
dread that, and it makes the prospective defendants shudder. 

Notwithstanding your criticism and abuse, the processes of 
the courts will go on without interruption to the end that 
crimes against the Government may be prosecuted and trials 
proceed for the recovery of money and property of which the 
Government was robbed. Your abuse of the Attorney General 
now, and during the progress of the trial of these matters, is the 
beet aid you can give to the defendants in criminal or civil 
actions. 

These are cases of the whole people against these defendants. 
Everyone in any way connected with any of the departments of 
the Government should give hearty support to those in charge 
of the prosecution. The trials of these cases will proceed to a 
final issue in the courts. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman expects to dis- 
euss this matter 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do, and I am going to con- 
form to the requirements and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if one did not 
know, one would naturally suppose from the speech of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAxPRELL] that he must have 
beén suffering an intense disappointment. Three weeks ago 


‘the Committee on Rules, of which the gentleman from Kansas 


is chairman, adopted a resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprvurr] to create a committee for an 
investigation of the War Department, the Department of Jus- 
tice, including the Alien Property Custodian Department. The 
deciding vote on that resolution was cast by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the chairman of the committee. It 
did not originate with Democrats. 

Here is the Democratic position about this matter: It has 
been stated again and again. The Democrats have not cared 
to initiate a congressional investigation to embarrass the admin- 
istration in any way, but they have been and are now willing 
to acquiesce in an investigation, and the Democratic adminis- 
tration never at any time has resisted an investigation, 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to have been through some of these 
investigations somewhat intimately, and I want to state now— 
I want it to go down into the Recon for whatever it may be 
worth—that never at any time during the Democratic adminis- 
tration did there ever the suggestion come from any person, in 
a place of high responsibility, any Cabinet officer, that there 
ought not to be an investigation of expenditures. Nor did any 
such suggestion ever come from any person in that administra- 
tion who had any discretion in dealing with matters. No re- 
sistance was had here when you undertook to create a com- 
mittee, and did create a committee, of the most intensely par- 
tisan character for the purpose of investigation; but you have 
now a situation which, if I am correctly informed, is such that 
the Attorney General of the United States has, somehow, in 
some way, induced the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, to change his vote and 
vote not to investigate his department. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The gentleman from Kansas, with whom I am personally 
friendly, now arises here on the floor and as an excuse for his 
own turn-coating, for his own weakness of will, for his own lack 
of intellectual integrity and courage, assails the Democratic ad- 
ministration and refuses to yield to a courteous inquiry as to 
what individual he would attack. 

Mr, Speaker, it is extremely painful to have to indulge in this 
sort of talk, but I wish it understood here and now that never 
at any time during the Democratic administration, or now, has 
there been an objection from any individual, from the former 
President of the United States down to every man who had 
any discretion in official activity, to an investigation. The 
gentleman from Kansas makes an assault upon the past ad- 
ministration. The committee that you would create, if the gen- 
tleman had stood by his vote, would investigate the past ad- 
ministration. It would add to the Graham investigation, if it 
could. The House organization is in the bands of the Re- 
publicans. The Republicans would not suffer any injustice by 
a committee that might be appointed, and the Democrats 
would be investigated and the Democratic administration would 
be investigated as well as the Republicans, and they are ready 
for it. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

I have here a letter from the former Attorney General of 
the United States, a man who was assailed more viciously, 
probably, than any official in high life, except the President 
himself, by the Republicans, during the latter part of his ad- 
ministration. I can not read all of the letter because I have 
not the time. He knows this committee would investigate him 
and he invites the investigation. What does your Attorney 
General say? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent at this time to insert 
here this letter from the Hon. Mitchell Palmer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
the letter referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Law OFFICES PALMER, Davis, AND SCOTT, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1922. 
Hon. FINIS J. GARRETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN: I hope that the House will pass the ‘Woodruff 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to investigate all 
contracts and expenditures made by the War Department, or under its 
directions, the Navy Department, or under its directions, and the Allen 
2 Custodian, er under his directions, during and since the late 
war with Germany.” As Alien Property Custodian during the war I 
am particulacly anxious that the American people should know the 
whole truth with r t to the operations of that office, and I should 
be very. happy, indeed, if such a full and complete investigation ‘would 
be made as would disclose not only all the voluminous details of the 
great task which fell to the Alien Property Custodian in taking over 
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and 3 of German property during the war but also all the plane, 
schemes, and propaganda now being forwarded by agents of the former 
German owners to undo a splendi panee of war work. The charges 


and insinuations now being made with respect to the Chemical Foun- 
dation and the Bosch Magneto Co, have been 7 many times and 
have already been fully investigated by two nate committees, but 
until the final disposition of German property is made by legislation 
we may expect to hear them constantly reiterated. The trading-with- 
the-enemy act provides in section 12 that after the war the claims of 
enemy persons shall be disposed of as the Congress shall determine. Of 
course, I do not know the reason for the jong delay of the Congress 
in legislating upon this important subject, but it occurs to me that an 
investigation of the character proposed in the Woodruff resolution 
might TOR helpful to the Congress when it comes to consider such 
legistation. he Congress should know not only the disposition made 
of the German property but the character and purposes of the interests 
now trying to recover that property. 

The Bosch Magneto Co. was German to the core, Before we entered 
the war its management violated our neutrality in the most infamous 
fashion. Its officers sought to conceal its true ownership behind a 
camouflage of German-American stockholders. They finally made sworn 
report, however, declaring all the stock to be enemy owned, and 
thereupon took charge of the company. In the investigation as to its 
ownership Otto Heins, resenting the German owners, declared its 
value to be $3,500,000. Its stock was finally sold through my direc- 
tion at an open public auction sale, after wide advertisement, for 
$4,150,000 to the highest bidder, representing a syndicate of more 
than a hundred American bankers who organized a new corporation to 
make the business a 100 per cent American enterprise. 

The sale was approved, after careful investigation, both as to ade- 
quacy of price and character of purchasers, Ky the me ye sales 
committee, the investigation and report haying been made by 
leading members of that e T. Bannard, chairman of the 
board of the New York Trust Co., rgi 
chief justice of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New 


gases— 
on. To-day by reason of the 
Alien Property Custodian's plan of Americanizing these German pat- 
ents and distributing them to American producers through a semi- 
public institution like the Chemical Foundation, having for its pur- 
pons only the development of the chemical science in America, it has 

come 7 prs that the world can never again be caught in the 
clutches of a German control of the chemical industry. have no 
hesitation in saying that the biggest achievement of the Alien Prop- 
ay Custodian for the benefit of our country and its future welfare 
and security was the formation of the Chemical Foundation and the 
sale of these German patents to it. The Germans recognize its tran- 
scendent importance and would now resort to any device to set aside 
that sale and have the patents restored finally to their German own- 
ers, in the hope that t T could thus again dominate the chemical 
industry of the world. Their present plan seems to be to discredit 
in the public mind by wide publicity of false charges every act of 
the Alien Property Custodian and thus persuade the Government of 
the United States, either through the Congress or through executive 
departments, to take such action as will restore to Germany the 
strangle hold upon American industry and commerce in many important 
lines of industry which the Alien Property Custodian loosened as a 
part of the Government's policy in prosecuting the war. 

All the German property was taken over and the sales program was 
carried out during the incumbency of my successor, Hon. Francis P. 
Garvan, and myself. Neither of us has anything to conceal nor any 
apologies to offer to elther the Germans or their friends in this country 
for the very considerable part which we took in advancing the inter- 
ests of the United States in the important matters intrusted to our 
care. Let the investigation proceed. Let it be searching, thorough 
and painstaking, so that the country may know—not the garbicd half 
truths being broadcasted by the Germans and their friends, but the 
whole truth as can and will be told by all of the splendid Americans 
who 9 in this great work. 

ours truly, A. MITCHELL PALMER. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, the majority 
may do just what it pleases about this investigation. The re- 
sponsibility is yours. If you do not want your officials investi- 
gated, you do not have to have them investigated; but I serve 
notice upon you now that you are not, with my consent, going to 
avoid an investigation of your own officials by attacking the 
officials of a former administration, who stand ready and 
anxious to participate in any investigation that you may desire 
to make. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] just stated that at no time did any high official; 
any Cabinet officer of the former administration, express any 
objection to or desire or purpose to avoid a congressional in- 
vestigation. I am willing to accept the word of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, so far as he is informed. I can say that no 
Cabinet officer, no high official, no official of any grade under 
this administration has ever at any time, so far as I know, and 


I am fairly well informed, I think, suggested that there should 
not be every and all the investigations that Congress may desire 
to make. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Attorney General, the Secretary of War, and the Alien 
Property Custodian have each and every one said to me that, 
so far as they are concerned, they would welcome any investi- 
gation that Congress may desire to make. In fact, these offi- 
clals have expressed the opinion that a resolution for an in- 
vestigating committee having been reported out by the com- 
mittee, it should be adopted. I personally am glad that the 
Committee on Rules rescinded its former action. I have never 
at any time believed that this was the time for further con- 
gressional investigation. We had our investigating committees 
at work nearly all of the last Congress. The time for congres- 
sional investigation of matters growing out of war activities 
has passed. The time for legal investigation and inquiry by 
legal officers of the Government, the time for examinations 
before grand juries, the time for trial, has arrived. A congres- 
sional investigation at this time could serve no other purpose 
than that of delay, of muddying the waters, of preventing 
prompt action by grand juries and of the courts, 

I am not surprised that gentlemen whose names may figure 
in investigations before grand juries prefer a congressional in- 
vestigation to action by the grand juries and the courts. That 
is perfectly natural; that is their only hope; and while charging 
no one—I know, as does everyone within the sound of my voice, 
that every man who fears the outcome of legal investigation, 
action of grand juries and by the courts, welcomes congressional 
investigation, because it causes delays, tends to muddy the 
water, and holds out the hope of immunity. The officers of the 
administration have not influenced our opinion that congres- 
sional investigations at this time are unwise. None of them sug- 
gested that they should not be undertaken. We of the majority, 
believing that the time for loose investigation and the airing 
of mere sensation has passed, and that the time for legal action 
is here, take the responsibility of seeing to it that the Depart- 
ment of Justice and grand juries and the courts shall not be 
delayed or hampered by congressional investigations of the mat- 
ters they have under consideration. [Applause on the Republi- 
ean side.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my large interest in 
this matter is not confined to the small questious—they seem 
to me—that have been suggested by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]. My large interest in this matter is the same that 
is beginning to be indicated by the general public, which is 
voicing itself quite emphatically in some of the leading news- 
papers of the country, including some of the great Republican 
organs like the New York Tribune. Those journals carry us 
back to the time when the country was shocked at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General and proclaimed it 
in many ways. They carry us back to the more recent time 
when two gallant ex-service men, members, not of the minority 
party but of the majority party—Messrs, Wooprurr and JOHN- 
son—rose on the floor of the House and made charges against 
the Attorney General that shocked many Members of the House 
upon both sides. They introduced a resolution for an investi- 
gation of the Attorney General. That resolution went to the 
Committee on Rules, and the chairman of that committee was 
so shocked by the direct and serious charges that had been 
made by Messrs. Wooprurr and Jog nson that for the first time 
in my acquaintance with him on the floor of the House he 
showed a quality of independence, a purpose to act without 
partisanship. 

The chairman of the committee on the 3d of May voted for 
the resolution, and except for his so voting it could not have 
been passed, and now, forsooth, the chairman stands here and 
says the criticisms he hears in regard to the Attorney General 
and in regard to this whole business, makes him think of the 
issue from the mouth of a sewer. Yet he is responsible for 
those criticisms having been deliberately considered and for the 
resolution to investigate having been adopted. After the At- 
torney General had been in the office for more than a year, 
listening to and considering the charges against him, the chair- 
man of the committee was instrumental in having the reso- 
lution passed by his committee and directed to be brought 
before the House. The gentleman from Wyoming may not be 
estopped from lecturing this side of the House, the gentleman 
from Wyoming may not be barred from using such epithets 
and characterizations as the gentleman from Kansas has em- 
ployed, but the gentleman from Kansas surely is subject to the 
bar of estoppel. He is in the attitude to-day of that rather 
unadmirable individual in Bunyon’s Pilgrims Progress, Mr, 
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Facing-both-ways. [Applause] He not only knew of pending 
prosecutions on the 3d of May but he knew, as a man and a 
lawyer, how prosecutions are conducted. He perhaps did not 
then know that certain prosecutions were going to be set on 
foot, because not until later—until he had been spurred by the 
charges of Messrs, Wooprurr and JoHNSOoN—did the Attorney 
General become active, but the gentleman from Kansas was as 
much a lawyer on the 3d of May and had as much acquaint- 
ance with the business of the courts on the 3d of May as he 
has now, and he found no reason on the 3d of May to try to 
stifle the resolution introduced by Mr. Wooprurr and backed by 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. Nevertheless, he finds great 
reason for doing it to-day. Now, I wish to say this—and I 
speak for myself, and I think I can speak for every Member on 
this side of the House—that anyone who directly or indirectly 
charges that we who favor an investigation, who favor it, 
among other reasons, because the sentiment of the country 
calls for an investigation, that we are endeavoring to prevent 
the prosecution and conviction of malefactors can receive but one 
answer. If any such assertion should be made with respect to 
me or any of the gentlemen who surround me upon this side 
it shall be answered in only one way, and that by a sharp, 
short word of three letters. [Applause.] No one shall be per- 
mitted to attempt to deceive the country by any such assertion 
as that. We are here not only to support prosecutions but we 
are here, as the gentleman from Kansas is not, to support an 
inquiry into the conduct of officials who haye been publicly 
arraigned because of their alleged misconduct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 


utes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
that he is proceeding out of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask that I may speak out of 
order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
seca! that the gentleman may proceed out of order. [Ap- 
plause. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman was showing 
the same consideration and generous concern for his country 
as he shows for me, I would not have any cause to complain 
of him now. [Applause.] When I have the time and strength, 
not as a partisan but as an American citizen and Representa- 
tive and as an American lawyer, I am going to discuss the 
record of the Attorney General since he took office. If the op- 
portunity is afforded me, I shall undertake to show that his con- 
duct is unparalleled so far in the history of the Department 
of Justice, and that if there ever was an official anywhere who 
ought to court investigation, if innocent, and, if guilty, onght 
to be brought to the bar of the Senate, it is the Attorney Gen- 
eral; and when I deal with the subject I shall not confine 
myself altogether to the war-fraud cases, so called, but shall 
include cases which have arisen since the close of the war. 

In April I introduced a resolution which was sent to the ceme- 
tery which is operated by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], the chairman of the Committee on Rules—a ceme- 
tery where all Democratic measures are interred. 

A MEMBER. The morgue. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That resolution had reference to 
the removal of officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. In the remarks made somewhat later I said that the 
President had been guided and, in my opinion, wretchedly mis- 
guided by the Attorney General and by an official of the Treas- 
ury Department, and that under their guidance he had done a 
thing that was outrageous in its disregard of the interests and 
rights of a number of officials of the Government and in flout- 
ing the spirit of the civil service law. That resolution has not 
been considered and will not be considered. Certainly, no 
Prosecutions can be prejudiced by having an investigation of 
that matter. And yet we are denied an ascertainment of the 
exact facts. I might make a showing here not only of the in- 
justice that was done the country and the officials who were 
removed by the order of the President, but I might undertake 
to make clear to the men and women of the country—and there 
is a larger percentage of women in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing than serve any other department of this Govern- 
ment—that men have been placed, pursuant to the order which 
I believe had the Attorney General's full knowledge and active 
approval, at the very head of that bureau and who are to-day 
managing its affairs who are accounted by those who know 
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them best as disreputable. [Applause.] I might produce a 
record from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
that shows that a third man who was placed in the position 
that had been filled by a constituent of my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns]—his constituent was given a clean bill of 
health by the Treasury Department at 4.30 p. m., March 30, 
and dismissed at 6.30 the same day—who is under charges in 
a civil suit pending in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, one which the United States attorney of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and his superior, the Attorney General, 
should not ignore. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one more minute to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I had not expected to 
discuss this matter this morning, but I shall try to discuss it 
hereafter, not only with reference to the general situation in 
which we find ourselves with respect to the Department of Jus- 
tice, but also with reference to this Bureau of Engraving situa- 
tion. I do not and will not discuss it as a party man. I would 
scorn to take the strict partisan attitude the gentleman who 
faces me has taken this morning, and which is so inconsistent 
with his previous course on the same matter. Compared with 
the coat of many colors the gentleman has worn in the trans- 
action relative to the Woodruff-Johnson resolution, the coat of 
Joseph would look like a mere monochrome. 

I can only say one further thing this morning, that I am 
about to offer a resolution which will not call for the investiga- 
tion of anybody or any department, but indicate how the House 
ought to save to itself the privilege of passing upon resolutions 
that are adopted by the Rules Committee and not be compelled 
to allow them to remain indefinitely in the poeket of the gentle- 
man from Kansas weeks and months after his committee has 
directed them to be reported. [Applause.] ~ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want to say that I intended to yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], and 
after he concludes his speech I shall try to insist, if possible, 
that we keep to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to suggest that there have been three 
speakers on that side. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Iam not trying to cut off debate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the gentleman is going to permit three 
speeches on that side, I insist that we have that many here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votstreap] has used 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from Arkansas 21 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I would suggest that if the gentleman from 
Kansas is to proceed out of order for two minutes, I should 
have the same amount of time. I understand the gentleman 
from Minnesota to yield five minutes more. I want the same 
time exactly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object if the gentleman allows me to do the same 
thing over here and have the same amount of time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that the gentleman 
from Minnesota is entitled to close, and if the gentleman from 
Arkansas uses more time, it should be used now. How much 
time is the gentleman from Minnesota going to yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. In order to equalize the time, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas would have one minute. Will the gentle- 
man from Minnesota use that time on this subject now and not 
wait until the gentleman has concluded? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If you are going to speak out of order 

Mr. TILLMAN. All right. I bow to the decision of the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to ask if the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. JoHNson] is on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see the gentleman. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will ask if the gentleman from Michigan 
is on the floor and if he desires any time? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will state to the gentleman that I will 
be glad to utilize the minute he has remaining. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I very gladly and cheerfully yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas yields five 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. 
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The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I can not say that I was 
surprised this morning when the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] pulled from his pocket a document, which I first 
anticipated might be my resolution, and proceeded to read. In 
his discussion of this question he has very carefully overlooked 
and ignored everything that has been charged in the House upon 
the subject of the way the Department of Justice has handled 
or mishandled the war-fraud cases. If he will examine the 
charges I have made and the charges that have been made by 
my friend from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson], not a one of 
which has been denied, he will recognize the fact that the 
promise of the Attorney General to properly handle the war- 
fraud cases is precisely the same promise that the same Attor- 
ney General made to the House and to the country one long 
year ago. If you will recollect, about a year ago Mr. Daugherty 
gave an interview to the press in which he stated he was about 
to bring these war grafters to justice; that it was his purpose 
when he was going on this fishing trip to throw back the little 
fish and keep only the big ones. As a matter of fact, when the 
Attorney General started out upon that fishing trip, I take it 
he must have forgotten his bait, because up to date if he has 
hooked a minnow or a whale the country has not been able to 
discover it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I approve very heartily the appointment 
of Mr. McCullough and the appointment of our colleague, Mr. 
Reavis, as Assistant Attorney General. I have unbounded 
confidence in both of these gentlemen. I believe that if the At- 
torney General will turn them loose on these cases and let them 
do as they want to do, the country will be well satisfied with 
the way the Department of Justice will operate. But the Mem- 
bers here must always bear in mind that the Attorney General, 
who for 14 long months has brought to the bar of justice not one 
single grafter, in the present reorganization of his office retains 
to himself at all times the right to say who shall and who shall 
not be prosecuted. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. 
a moment? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I just want to say that the rea- 
son why Mr. Daugherty reserves for himself the right to say 
who shall or shall not be prosecuted might be found in the words 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] himself, if I re- 
member the words correctly. In the course of his remarks he 
said that when these conspicuous crooks and grafters marched 
off to the penitentiary Daugherty might lead them there. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not care to comment upon that. But 
I do want to call the attention of the House to this one fact, 
and that is that Mr. Reayrs, Mr. McCullough, and Mr. Stein- 
brink. or anyone else, called in by the Attorney General to 
assist in the prosecution of these cases will be there only in the 
capacity of subordinates, and as such must do as they are told. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Will these two eminent gentlemen be required to 

in their prosecutions without the aid of Captain Scaife 
and Major Watts? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Unquestionably they will be. Up to-date 
I have learned of no movement on the part of the Attorney 
General to call into these cases the men who have, for the De- 
partment of Justice, investigated these cases. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. When were Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Reavis 
appointed? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I learned from the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] that Mr. McCulloch was 
invited some time in March last. Mr. Reavis has been re- 
tained, I understand, during the past three weeks. 

Mr. CARTER. Was not that more than 12 months after the 
present Attorney General had qualified, and after your resolu- 
tion of investigation had been presented? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes, Mr. McCulloch has been retained 
to handle the cantonment cases, and this occurred more than 
six months after the man in the Department of Justice, in 
whose hands the Attorney General had placed the handling of 
these contracts, had announced that these cases were closed; 
that there was nothing to them, 

Mr. CARTER. And if the gentleman will permit, that was 
the first act in his defense of the Attorney General; that was 
the first act that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
has cited which the Attorney General has done to prosecute the 
war grafters? 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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exp. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman desire 
more time? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; I would like to have two minutes 
more. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

A MEBER. Oh, no! 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman, of course, has the right to 
object to his speaking out of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
— Siscuasion should come to an end some time. Is this the 
ast T? 

Mr. KING. You have let everybody speak here who wanted 
to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman know that early in Janu- 
ary Mr. Daugherty, as Attorney General of the United States, 
announced that he was preparing to prosecute these war-fraud 
and graft cases? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I had not known of his January announce- 
ment, but I have already mentioned the one of a year ago. I 
know that the Attorney General stated two weeks ago that for 
many months he had been trying to seeure the services of able 
and conscientious attorneys to handle these cases, and that he 
had been unsuccessful. And I want to say to you now that that 
is the most dastardly arraignment of the American bar that has 
ever been made. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. I will make the statement to the gentleman 
that early in January he was trying to surround himself with 
deputy attorneys general to conduct the prosecutions; and I 
will say this, further, that these fraud cases were already pres- 
ent on the 11th day of November, 1918, and no Attorney General 
up to the 4th of March, 1921, ever turned a hand to prosecute 
any of them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am sure the gentleman would not ex- 
pect the Attorney General of the preceding administration to 
prosecute either himself or his friends.. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word further about the 
Attorney General and his inability to secure able assistants in 
this work: Three weeks ago he announced that he had been 
entirely unsuccessful, in securing these assistants, and yet two 
or three weeks later he announces that he has secured the serv- 
ices of very eminent gentlemen throughout the country, and that 
in the face of the fact that three weeks previously he had an- 
nounced that for months and months he has been unable to find 
such gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Now, just a word in closing. It is probable that the action of 
the Committee on Rules this morning has foreclosed action by 
the House upon this resolution. But I want to serve notice 
upon every Member of this House that if the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department does not secure the results that he now 
states he will secure; if the Department of Justice does not 
properly function in these cases, you will find me here when 
Congress meets again calling attention to his dereliction, and 
you gentlemen who will have had an opportunity to go back 
home and talk to your constituents will come back here singing 
a different song from that which some of you have been singing 
here to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr, TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. ‘ 5 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would not have asked for 
any time on this question had not my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore], who is ordinarily so passive and has such control 
of himself, evinced such feeling in this matter. He served 
notice here that he was going to take the floor later on to de- 
nounce the Attorney General of the United States. 

I can recall when we had congressional investigations, at a 
time when I think they were in place, and I then thought it 
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was proper that we should have them, because we could not 
have anything else. The executive departments of the Govern- 
ment were in charge of the “ class of” people so well expressed 
by the gentleman from Michigan a moment ago; and I can 
recall, too, that when the various subcommittees brought in 
their reports here the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT], who has evinced such feeling in this matter 
this morning, appeared before this House and with all the ora- 
tory and force that he used this morning advocated the minor- 
ity report to the majority report of that subcommitee. 

But that is neither here nor there. We have an Attorney Gen- 
eral, I thought he was all right. I did not hear a man on 
that side of the House raise one word against the Attorney 
General until a certain incident occurred, and that was the in- 
dietment, or the notice that there would be an indictment, ad- 
vocated by him, and backed up by him, of this man Morse. 
Immediately we began to hear speeches attacking him person- 
ally, going back into his record—speeches not only in this 
Chamber but in the other Chamber. 

Who is Morse? Where are the Morse shipyards? Why is 
it that certain gentlemen on every occasion rise in their places 
in this House to denounce the Attorney General or say some- 
thing slurring of him ever since that indictment? It has been 
charged in that indictment, and the indictment by the grand 
jury has been sustained by the courts, that he filched from the 
Government money to build a “mansion” in the grand Old 
Dominion of Virginia, in a certain congressional district. 

Why all this feeling? Who wants to handicap Daugherty so 
that he can not obtain the conviction of Morse? I have no 
brief for any of them. I want every profiteer and every gouger 
who stole from this Government during the war prosecuted. I 
am thankful that this- morning any Member of Congress who 
has facts can appear before the Federal grand jury here in this 
District and offer those facts where we can have prosecutions, 
instead of majority and minority reports from a congressional 
committee. [Applause.] ‘That is the effective and orderly way. 
I am not opposed to any investigation when any fact war- 
rants, but I do want prosecutions. Let us not clear Morse. Oh, 
I have passed the Morse shipyards, I know of the unfinished 
ships in the Morse shipyards and of the mansions that he was 
constructing with Government money, and I say to you that I 
bid Harry Daugherty Godspeed in this prosecution whether he 
some time in the past favored the pardon of that man or not. 
No matter what the past may have contained, if Morse is guilty 
of the things he is indicted for, no man’s voice should be raised 
in his behalf in either Chamber of this Congress, and no man 
should throw mud at Daugherty simply because he has begun 
proceedings against Morse. Perhaps I am wrong, but did you 
ever hear a Democrat in either House of Congress criticize 
Harry Daugherty until Morse was indicted? I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman has a little time remaining. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I said I yielded it back. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he yields back his time? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I have yielded my time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 3, line 15, after the word 
“him,” strike out the word many” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “may.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is to correct a clerical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If no gentleman desires to make any fur- 
ther speech, I move the previous question on the bill to the final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. r 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. VoLstEaD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on the Judiciary any 
further business? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We have. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
Concurrent Resolution 53, to create a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to determine what em- 


ployment can be furnished Federal prisoners, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr Hustrep] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Concurrent Resolution 53, with Mr. Husrep in 
the chair. 9 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a con- 
current resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a ponat Jons committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives be created, composed of three members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and three members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, to be designated by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, that shall investigate and report to Congress, not 
later than the first Monday in December, 1922, what articles it is 
desirable to manufacture in the United States penitentiaries at Leayen- 
worth, Kans., and McNeil Island, Wash., the cost of erecting buildings 
and the equipment of such buildings with the necessary machinery 
for the production of any such articles, the probable cost of manu- 
facture of such articles and the prices now paid under contract for 
such articles, and such other data as may be pertinent to the general 
inquiry. Such committee may employ clerical and stenographic as- 
sistance, and the expenses thereof and of the committee may be paid 
one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out 
of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives upon vouchers 
to be approved by the chairman of such joint committee, but such 
eee shall not exceed $2,000, which sum may be appropriated 

erefor, 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 10, after the figures 1922" insert “as to employment 
of prisoners and.’ 

age 1, Ine 11, after the word “to” insert the words produce or.” 

Page 2, line 11, after the figures “$2,000” strike out the words 
“which sum may be appropriated therefor.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this legislation was sug- 
gested by the prison authorities and by the Attorney General. 
We have two prisons, one at Leavenworth, Kans., and another 
at MeNeil Island, Wash., where at present there is no adequate 
provision for prisoners to do any sort of labor. The original 
proposition as I introduced it at the request of the Department 
of Justice was to create a commission consisting of members 
of the Appropriations Committees of the two Houses and the 
various prison authorities. When it came before the Judiciary 
Committee we concluded that it would be better to have a joint 
committee appointed from the membership of the Judiciary 
Committees of the two Houses, for the reason that those com- 
mittees have jurisdiction of this sort of legislation. It would 
seem apparent that it would be better to have members of these 
two committees functioning in making this investigation in con- 
nection with the Department of Justice and the prison author- 
ities than members of the Appropriations Committees, that have 
no power to report the necessary legislation. 

It is very important that action be taken in the near future, 
Up to within a few months there has been more or less work to 
do in thé erection of buildings upon the prison grounds, but the 
buildings are about completed and something else must be pro- 
vided to give the prisoners employment. Everybody who has 
had anything to do with prison matters realizes that the worst 
thing possible is to have prisoners remain in confinement with- 
out some opportunity to work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What kind of work are the 
prisoners required to do at this time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. At this time they are simply helping to 
construct buildings upon the prison grounds, but the buildings, 
as I said, are about finished. We did provide a cotton-duck 
factory at Atlanta, and there we have an opportunity to employ 
practically the entire force. During the last year, which was 
the first year when the Government cotton-duck factory op- 
erated, we saved $128,000 from the products manufactured by 
the prisoners there. There is no question but that prisoners 
can in a large measure be made self-sustaining if we furnish 
them suitable work. We realize that it is difficult to find work 
against which the labor organizations will not complain, but I 
think such work can be provided, and if the gentleman will read 
the letter of the Attorney General which is attached to the 
report he will find that the matter has been pretty carefully 
considered and that there is a kind of work that can be fur- 
nished to these prisoners that will not be seriously objected to 
by anyone so far as I know. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This concurrent resolution provides for the 
appointment of three members from the Senate Judic‘ary Com- 
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mittee and a like number from the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to make this investigation and report. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr, RAKER. Have not the two committees of the Senate 
and the House all the assistants, and could not the two com- 
mittees jointly now determine what would be a feasible in- 
dustry to be placed in the two places? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is believed that it would be better to 
have a joint committee, as that might aid in having the two 
committees agree on what should be done, and besides that, 
we believe it would be better to have a smaller committee act 
than the entire Judiciary Committees of the House and the 
Senate. They would have, of course, to consult the various 
officers who bave charge of prison work, as there is no doubt an 
advantage to have a joint committee of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly. i 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will it be the purpose of this committee 
to work out some plan later to be enacted into law whereby 
the prisoners will be employed in a profitable way? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is it. 

The resolution was read for amendment. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the figures 1922, insert as to employment of 
prisoners and.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “to” insert the words produce or.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the words which sum may be appro- 
priate therefor.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLST HAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the concurrent resolution to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the concurrent resolution do 


ss, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Husten, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House Ooncurrent 
Resolution 53, and had directed him to report the same back 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the resolution as amended 
do pass. ê 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Reso- 
lution 337, granting consent of Congress and authority to the 
Port of New York Authority to execute the comprehensive 
plan approved by the States of New York and New Jersey by 
chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of 
New Jersey, 1922. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas pursuant to the agreement or compact entered into by the 
States of New York and New Biri d under date of April 30, 1921, 
and consented to by the Congress of the United States by resolution 
signed by the President on the 234 day of August, 1921. the two 
States have agreed upon a comprehensive plan for the development of 
the port of New York; and 

Whereas the ca out and executing of the said plan will the 
hetter promote and facilitate commerce between the States and between 


the States and foreign nations and provide better and chea trans- 
portation of property and aid im providing better postal, military, and 
Other services of value to the Nation: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ctc., That, subject always to the approval of the officers and 
agents of the United States as required by acts of Congress touching 
the jurisdiction and control of the United States over the matters, 
or ng pert thereof, covered by this resolution, the consent of Con- 
gress ereby given to the supplemental agreement between the States 
of New York and New Jersey evidenced by chapter 43, Laws of New 
York, 1922, and chapter 9, ws of New Jersey, 19: covering the 
comprehensive plan for the development of the port of New York em- 
breced in said statutes in form following, that is to say: 

“<2 ON 1, Principles to govern the development : 

“ First. That terminal rations within the port district, so far as 
economically practicable, should be unified. 

Second. t there should be consolidation of shipments at per 
classification points so as to eliminate duplication of effort, inefficient 
loading of equipment, and realize reduction in nses. 

“Third. That there should be the most routing of all com- 
W poms o avoid centers of congestion, conflicting currents, and 
eng truck hauls, 

~“ Fourth. That termina! stations established under the comprehen- 
sive plan should be union stations, so far as practicable. 


parts of the new syste: 
do as to avoid needless destruction of existing cy, tg investment an 
‘or pew capital . — 

ties 


bead ple ad tes 
a rt and terminal facilities with the whole s 
8 That freight all roa — 


“Eighth. That highways for motor-truck traffic should be laid out 
so as to permit the most efficient interrelation. between terminals, p 
and industrial establishments not — . 25 with railroad sidings an 
for the distribution of building materials and many other commodities 
which must be hand by tru ; these highways to connect with exist- 
ing or projected bridges, tunnels, and ferries. 

‘Ninth. That definite methods for prompt relief should be devised 
which can be applied for the better coordination and operation of exist- 
ing facilities while larger and more comprehensive plans for future 
development are being carried out. 

“Sec. 2. The bridg tunnels, and belt lines forming the compre- 
hensive plan are generally and in outline indicated en maps filed by the 
Port of New York Authority in the offices of the secretaries oF the 
States of New York and New Jersey and are hereinafter described in 


ou 

“Sec. 3. Tunnels and bridges to form part of the plan: (a) A tun 
nel or tunnels connecting the New Jersey shore and the Brooklyn shore 
of New York to previde throngh-line connection between the transcontl- 
nental railroads now having their terminals in New Jersey, with the 
Long Island Railroad and the New York 3 railroad on Lon 
Island and with the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad an 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Bronx, and to 
ponios continuous transportation of freight between the Queens, 

bore ae and Bronx sections of the port to and from all parts of the 
westerly section of the port for all of the transcontinental railroads. 
(b) A bridge and/or tunnel across or wnder the Arthur Kill, and/or 
the existing bridge enlar, to provide direct freight carriage between 
New Jersey and Staten Island. (c) The location of all such tunnels 
or bridges to be at the shortest, most accessible, and most economical 
points practicable, taking account of existing facilities now located 
within the port district and providing for and taking account of all 
reasonably foreseeable future growth in all 2 of the district. 

“Src. 4. Manhattan service: The island of Manhattan to be con- 
nected with New Jersey by bridge or tunnel, or both, and freight 
destined to and from Manhattan to be carried underground, so far as 
practicable by such system, automatic electric as hereinafter described 
or otherwise, as will furnish the most ex Itlous, economical, and 
practicable transportation of freight, ally meat, produce, milk, 
and other commodities comprising the sny needs of the ple. Suit- 
able markets, union inland terminal stations and warchonses to be 
laid out at points most convenient to the homes and industries upon 
the island, the said system to be connected with all the transcontinental 
railroads eee ay in New Jersey and by appropriate connection 
with the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and the Long Island Railroads. 

“Sec. 5. Belt lines: The numbers hereinaft 
the numbers which have been 
plan to a, the various 

“No. 1, middi 


eens, The Bron 
‘onnects with the 


and Jersey City; 
: with 


Sugque- 
ri the West 
Shore Railroads on the westerly side of the Palisades above the Wee- 
hawken Tunnel. 
“The route of the middle belt line, as shown on said map, is in 
neral as follows: Commencing at the Hudson River at myten 
running easterly and southerly generally along the casterly 
side of the Harlem River, utilizing g lines so far as practicable 
and improving and adding where necessary, to a connection with Hell 
Gate Bridge and the New Haven Railroad, a distance of approximately 
7 miles; thence continuing im a general southerly direction, ufillzin 
existing lines and improving and adding where necessary, to a poin 
near Bay Ridge, a distance of approximately 18} miles; thence by a 
new tunnel under New York Bay in a northwesterly direction to a 
po in Jersey City or Bayonne, a distance of approximately 5 miles, 
o a connection with the tracks of the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads; thence in a generally 8 rection along the easterly 
side of Newark ae and the Hackensack River at the westerly foot of 


the Palisades, utilizing existing tracks and 9 and adding 
where necessary, making connections with the Jersey Central, Penn- 
lvania, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie, New 


ork, Susquehanna & Western, New York, Ontario & Western, and 
West Shore Railroads, a distance of eee 10 miles, From the 
westerly portal of the Bay Tunnel and from the line Rone the easterly 
side of Newark Bay by the bridges of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey (crossing the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers) and of the Penn- 
sylyania and Lehigh Valley Railroads (crossing Newark Bay) to the 
line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, running Along the west- 
erly side of Newark Bay and thence southerly alon is line te a con- 
nection with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad south of Elizabethport, 
utilizing existing lines so far as practicable and improving and adding 
where necessary, a distance of approximately 12 miles; thence in an 
easterly direction crossing the Arthur Kill, utillzing existing lines so 
far as practicable and improving and adding where necessary, along 


the northerly and easterly shores of Staten Island to the new city 


piers and to a connection, if the city of New York consents thereto, 
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with the tunnel under the Narrows to vided for under 
* = of the laws of the State of New ork for 1921. 


A ma 


= TAT 
Xo. 4, No. 5, No. 6, and * at the southerly end at 
Existing lines to be ‘utilized and improved and added to and 22 1 
built. where 3 do not now exist. 

“No. 4: ne to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. 9 the middle belt line (No. 1) with the marginal rail- 
road (No. 3) near its northeasterly en 

“No. 5: An exis line to be improved and added to where neces. 
sary. Connects the dle belt line (No. 1) with the marginal railroad 
(No. 3) in pret Island oS 
“No. 6: Connects . däle belt line bey 1) by the marginal 
2 the Greenpoint section of Brook], The exis existing 


A railroad surrounding the necessary: and Scape 
plea i Bay. A new line. Connects with the middle bel 

e (No. s 

“No. 8: An existing line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Extends ses gt “Or fae shore of Staten Island. Con- 
a ia Se middle line (N poa ); iy 

o. U: A marginal railroad ex along the westerly shore of 

Staten Island and a branch connection with No. 8. Connects with the 


middle belt line (No. 1) and with a branch from the outer belt line 
No. * 

e 10: A Une made up main! of e lines, to be improved 
and added to where ne onnects w the middle belt line 


(No. 1 way of 3 ` railroad No. 111. Extends along the 
aA ot a of 3 * Saath and we the territory south of the 
Raritan River reaching New 


No. 11: A marginal railroad pahasti from a connection with the 

propost outer belt Hne (No. 15) near New Brunswick along the 

herly shore of the Raritan River to Perth Amboy, thence 8 

be the westerly side of the Ide Kill to a connection with the 

middie belt Tine (No. 1) south of Elizabethport. The portion of this 
line which exists to be improved and added to where necessary. 

No. 12: A marginal railroad extending along the easterly shore of 
Newark Bay and the Hackensack River and connects with the middle 
belt uo one 1). A new line. 

A marginal railroad extending along the westerly side of 
the — River ana the up New York Bay. Made up mainly of 
existing lines—the Erie Terminal, Jersey Junction, Hoboken Shore, and 
National Docks Railroads. To be improved and prag to where neces- 
sary. To be connected with middle belt line (No. 1). 

“No. 14: A marginal railroad connecting with the middle belt line 
(No. eu and extending through the Hackensack and Secaucus meadows. 

: An outer belt line extending around the westerly limits of 

be pot a TEA beyond the congested section. Northerly terminus on 

udson River at Piermont. Connects by marginal railroads at the 
— —— end with the harbor waters below the congested section. By 
: urs connects with the middle belt Hne (No. 1) on the westerly shore 

Newark Bay and with the marginal railroad on the westerly shore of 
Staten Istand (No. 9). 

“No. 16: The automatic electric system for serving Manhattan Is- 
land. Its yards to connect with the middle belt line Sua with all the 
raitroads the port district. A standard gauge underground ra 
deep enough in Manhattan to t of two levels of rapid-transit sub- 
ways to pass over it. Standard railroad 2 to be o De brought through to 
Manhattan terminals for perishables and f refrigerator 
cars. Cars with merchandise freight yaso —— at its yards, 
Freight from standard cars to be 5 onto wheeled containers, 
thence to special electrically pro cars, which will bear it to Man- 
hattan. Freight to be — 545 on wheels between the door of the standard 
freight car at the transfer point and = tailboard of the truck at the 
Manhattan terminal or the store door, a5 may be elected the shipper 
or consignee, eliminating extra handling. Union terminal stations to 
be located on Manhattan in zones as far as practicable of rea truck- 
ing distance, as to pick-ups and deliveries, to be served this system. 
Terminals to co storage space and space for other facilities, the 
78 po to bring all the — of the port to Manhattan. 

“Sec. 6. The determination of the exact location, system, and char- 
acter of each of the said tunnels, bridges, belt lines, approaches, 
classification yards, warehouses, terminals, or other pe ir, rovements 
shall be made the Port Authority after public b and further 
study, but in general the ewes thereof shall be as indicated upon 


sald goap, Py as herein deseri 
SE The right to agd — or 8 art of the 
resery by each State, the con- 
currence of the other. 


torogding ‘Comprehensive on Pai 

And the consent ot Congress here’ wen to the carrying out 
and effectuation of —_ . and the aaa Port of 
New Y Authority is authorised and empowered to carry out and 
effectuate the same; Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as im niring or in any manner affecting any right or juris- 
diction of the United States in and over the region which forms the 
subject of said agreement: Provided further, That no brid: tunnels, 
or other structures shall be buflt across, under, or in any o e waters 
of the United States, and no change shall be made in the navigable 
capacity or eondition ‘of any such waters, until the plans therefor have 
haan, >a P7 tae Caleg ol Pinesa an, tae Re Si WED 

er , amen r n 
Serene expressly eee g 9 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ansorce]. 

Mr. ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker, on August 23, 1921, President 
Harding signed the bill known as the Edge-Ansorge joint reso- 
lution granting consent of Congress to the treaty between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, creating the port of New 
York district and establishing the Port of New York Authority 
for the comprehensive development of the port of New York. 

Now, the two States have agreed upon the detailed plans for 
the development of the port and by the bill now before the 
House consent and authority of Congress is asked to the carry- 


ing out and effectuation of the comprehensive plan and that 
the Port of New York Authority be authorized and empowered 
to carry out and effectuate the same. 

The detailed plans approved by this bill provide for extensive 
tumnels, bridges, terminals, and belt lines which will bring the 
transcontinental railroads into the city of New York, thereby 
eliminating congestion, delay, and expense of distributing food- 
stuffs and other commodities to the people of Greater New York 
and vicinity. The plans provide that terminals within the port 
shall be unified and consolidation of shipments shall be made 
at proper points to eliminate duplication of effort, congestion, 
and long truck hauls. Another provision calls for the laying 
out of highways for motor-truck traffic, for prompt and efficient 
distribution of building material and other commodities which 
must be handled by trucks, such highways to connect with ex- 
isting or proposed bridges, tunnels, and ferries. 

Heretofere the lack of cooperation between the two States 
in the development of the port of New York has been mainly 
responsible for the congestion which now characterizes the 
receipt and distribution of foodstuffs in the city of New York 
and adjoining territory. At the present time the terminal 
facilities at the port are woefully inadequate and antiquated. 

It is estimated that it now costs three times as much to move 
foodstuffs from the meadows of New Jersey to upper Manhattan 
and the Bronx as it does to bring them all the way from the 
Middle West to the meadows of New Jersey. 

For many years the States of New York and New Jersey have 
been endeavoring to reach an t whereby they could 
cooperate in developing New York Harbor and the contiguous 
waterways and ports. 

Four years ago the two States by legislative enactment cre- 
ated a joint commission, which made a thorough study of har- 
bor conditions. In conformance with the recommendations of 
that commission, which was known as the New York-New Jer- 
sey Port and Harbor Development Commission, the two States 
entered into an agreement or compact for the creation of the 
port of New York district and the establishment of the Port 
of New York Authority for the comprehensive development of 
the port of New York. That treaty or compact between the 
two States was signed with appropriate ceremonies at the 
oe of commerce in the city of New Yerk on April 30, 


ae has been said that the signing of that treaty was one of 
the most important events in the history of the two States 
and in the annals of real constructive progress in the United 
States. 

To indicate the nonpolitical character of the Port of New 
York Authority it is interesting to note that the Republican 
governor of New York has appointed the former Democratie 
governor of New York as one of the members of the Port 
Authority to represent New York. The State platforms of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties in 1920 advocated the 
creation of a port authority with adequate powers to develop 
the port. There never was a project that savored less of poli- 
tics and sectionalism than the proposed plan to develop the 
port under unified joint control. 

The treaty expressly provides that no property held by any 
city or municipality shall be used without the consent of such 
city or municipality. Nor has the State of New York or the 
State of New Jersey parted with any of their sovereign rights 
nor relinquished control of any property belonging to the people 
of the two States. Furthermore, the joint resolution heretofore 
adopted and the one now before the House expressly provide 
that nothing therein contained shall be construed as impairing 
or in any manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of the 
United States in and over the region which forms the subject of 
the agreement. The Secretary of War has already passed upon 
the bill before the House and several provisions suggested by 
him have been incorporated in the bill as reintroduced by me on 
May 26, 1922. The principal proviso added at the suggestion 
of the War Department is that contained on page 13 of the bill 
to the effect that— 

No bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall be built across, under, or 
in any of the waters of the United States, and no change shall be made 
in the 8 capacity or condition of aL such waters until the 
— ‘or have been approved by the f of Engineers and the 

retary of War. 

It will be seen, therefore, that neither the treaty nor the com- 
prehensive plan violates any principle of home rule, and that 
the cities, States, and the Nation are fully protected. 

The adoption of the treaty and the comprehensive plan be 
tween the two States were the first real progress made by the 
two States to jointly develop the port of New York. 

One of the reasons why the port of New York has not received 
its share of congressional appropriations has been that the two 
States were not in harmony and failed to join in any requests, 
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Prior to the study by the New York-New Jersey Port and Harbor 
Development Commission the two States had done nothing ex- 
cept to encourage rivalry in the port. The Army Board of En- 
gineers was unwilling to indorse appropriations for developing 


‘the port until there was some plan for the future. At one time 
New Jersey sought to secure a differential in its favor against 
‘New York. In the harbor- pollution case New York actually 
sued New Jersey in the United States Supreme Court. Each 
State said the other was polluting the harbor. The United 
States Supreme Court told both States to go back and sit around 
the table and agree upon a constructive solution of the harbor- 
pollution problem. In the rate case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission told both States to sit around a table and work ont 
a constructive plan. Now, the States, by the treaty and com- 
prehensive plan of development, have “agreed not to disagree” 
and to work jointly in the development of the port of New York, 
which is not alone an asset of the two States but an asset of 
the entire Nation. 

The Secretary of War, in giving his approval to the original 
treaty resolution, stated that any improyement to the port of 
New York would be of benefit to the entire Nation. President 
Harding, in signing the Edge-Ansorge bill, congratulated the 
States of New York and New Jersey upon the spirit of coopera- 
tion for the future development of the port under unified joint 
control. The President expressed the hope that under the au- 
thority granted by the joint resolution the port of New York 
would become an ever-increasing asset of the Nation, That 
the House and Senate took a broad view of the proposed im- 
provement to the port is evidenced by the fact that the resolu- 
tion passed both Houses last July without a dissenting vote. 

To date but 3 per cent of all Federal appropriations for river 
and harbor improvement have been expended on New York, and 
this in spite of the fact that more than 51 per cent of all the 
commerce of the Nation passes through the port of New York. 
This undoubtedly looks like discrimination. But there has 
been reason in the past for the failure of Congress to make 
necessary appropriations; till now we have had no constructive 
plan to present to Congress. New York and New Jersey were 
at loggerheads and were working at cross-purposes. Since the 
treaty of 1834 between the two States New York and New Jer- 
sey had done nothing jointly for the constructive development 
of the port. There was no cooperation of any sort either 
within the States or between the States. If, therefore, the 
people within the New York part of the district are for the 
first time realizing their unity, and under the leadership of the 
Port of New York Authority are working toward a comprehen- 
sive plan, Congress is not wholly to blame if we have not se- 
cured for New York port the fair share of appropriations to 
which we are entitled. I am satisfied that now the comprehen- 
sive plan for the improvement of the port of New York hag been 
adopted by the two States, we shall be able to secure adequate 
cooperation from Congress to make it effective. The cost of 
doing business at the port of New York is reflected throughout 
the entire country. The port of New York is not a local matter, 
It is distinctly national in scope and function. 

The port of New York should be efficiently and constructively 
organized and furnished with modern methods of pier, rail, 
water, and freight facilities and adequately protected in time 
of war. 

The treaty between New York and New Jersey and the com- 
prehensive plan adopted by the legislatures, and for which 
consent of Congress is, I hope, about to be given, mark the 
culmination of the most forward step ever taken for the intelli- 
gent and comprehensive development of the greatest natural 
port in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of more 
accurate procedure and in more concrete conformity to the 
authorization of Congress, I move to amend, on page 4, line 23, 
by striking out the words “is authorized and empowered” 
and inserting after the word “the,” in line 23, the words “ the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monracux: Page 12, line 23, after the 
word ‘ Authority,” strike out the words “is authorized and em- 


powered” and, in the same line, after the word * the,“ insert the 
words “consent of Congress is hereby given to the.” 


Mr, MONTAGUE, Mr. Speaker, the Constitution authorizes 
Congress to consent to the agreement between these States. 
We have given that consent. Here is language which author- 
izes Congress in tun to authorize and empower the city of 
New York to carry ont a certain agreement. We can do no 
more than consent, The authority of the Port of New York 
Authority toe effectuate this plan is derived from the agree- 


ment itself, to which we will give consent because there is no 
objection to the bill. Therefore, in the interest of better prac- 
tice and to conform to the organic requirement, I think the 
amendment which I have suggested should be adopted. 

Mr. ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ANsorGE]. 

Mr. AN SORGE. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to oppose 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Monracve]. It seems to me that if we add the words 
suggested by him we are in effect repeating the language of 
lines 21 and 22 of page 12 and not adding anything not already 
contained in the resolution. Furthermore, by lines 23 and 24 
of page 12 the Port of New York Authority is merely author- 
ized to proceed and carry out certain plans which it has made. 
The Federal Government is not surrendering any right by telling 
the two States to proceed and do what they have agreed to do, 
The proviso beginning on line 24 protects the Federal Govern- 
ment so that the Federal Government is not surrendering any 
of its rights over its navigable waters. That proviso reads as 
follows: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as impairing or 
in any manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of the United States 
in and over the eee which forms the subject of said agreement: 
Provided further, That no bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall 
be built across, under, or in any of the waters of the United States, 
and no change shall made in the navigable capacity or condition 
of any such waters until the plans therefor have been approved by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War. 

Section 2 of the resolution reserves to the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to alter, amend, or repeal the resolution, as is 
usual in resolutions of this kind. 

Then also, at page 2, there is the further proviso that— 

puneti always to the approval of the officers and agents of the 
United States as required M acts of Congress touching the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the United States over the matters or any part 
5 by this resolution the consent of Congress is hereby 

It seems to me that the Federal Government is amply pro- 
tected by the resolution as now drawn. 

There is another reason why we can not consent to that, 
even though the gentleman from Virginia might think it an 
immaterial change. The port authority, representing the two 
States, has passed on this detailed plan and the form of the 
resolution, and it has also been passed upon by the War De- 
partment. To make any such change as is now proposed would 
require us to again confer with the Secretary of War, who has 
already passed on this precise language. I think the Federal 
Government is sufficiently protected by the language as it now 
reads. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSORGE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to obstruct 
the passage of the resolution. I simply desire that the House 
maintain its constitutional integrity. The Congress can not 
authorize the States to make an agreement, and the gentleman 
making that statement falls into error, The Congress under 
the Constitution can only consent to an agreement made by the 
States, which is invalid without such consent. The States of 
New York and New Jersey have entered into an agreement to 
which we heretofore consented, These States now come with 
a supplementary or auxiliary agreement and ask us also to 
consent to it. But the bill not only provides for consent to 
that agreement but authorizes a cprporate body—the Port 
of New York Authority—to effectuate the agreement. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, if the Port of New York 
Authority has any authority to effectuate this agreement, it 
must derive that authority from the agreement itself, to which 
the Congress must consent. So that the language in question is 
either surplusage or in violation of the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. I do not think Congress should undertake by language, 
however impotent, to give to any corporate body an authority 
which must be found in an agreement to which Congress can 
alone consent and can not authorize. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
provisos to which my colleague has referred fully protect the 
United States? ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know but that the Government 
would be protected in any event—not by the provisos, because 
I think the courts would interpret this so-called authorization 
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as either a nullity or a consent; but the particular provisos to 
to which he alludes relate only to the subject of control of 
navigation. Take the subject of bridges over navigable waters. 
The Congress can not authorize the construction of the bridge, 
it consents to such construction. The clause alluded to by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. AN sonden! is inserted in order 
to protect navigation, which is usually done by requiring the 
approval of the Chief of Engineers, and so forth. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. If the gentleman will yield further, the 
first proviso is broader than bridges, and is as broad as any 
possible right the United States Government can have. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is entirely right. If the 
agreement to which we are asked to consent does not confer the 
authorization upon the Port of New York Authority, Congress 
can not confer it by the language to which I object. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. I desire to ask the gentleman whether this 
would not subserve his purpose as well as the purpose of the 
gentleman from New York, if the section was amended as fol- 
lows, “.and the consent of Congress is hereby given to the carry- 
ing out and effectuation of said comprehensive plan by the said 
Port of New York Authority,” and then stop? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, I doubt whether the gentleman will 
agree to that. He desires consent for the Port of New York 
Authority to do something which the agreement alone must 
authorize. 

Mr. LAYTON. Suppose you leave out the words “ authorized 
and empowered ” and make the proviso read as follows: “and 
the consent of Congress is hereby given to the carrying out and 

. effectuation of said comprehensive plan by the said Port of 
New Yerk Authority.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman and the 
gentlemen of the committee that the Constitution of the United 
States confers upon the Congress in words the authority to 
consent to the agreement, There is a clear distinction between 
consenting and authorizing, and I do not think we ought to 
undertake to confer power when we have no anthority to 
confer. 

Mr, CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. The use of the word “au- 
thorized” there is merely a verbal way of saying that we give 
consent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is a bad way and we ought ve to do 
such a thing. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Why the neni if it 
means nothing but that? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We are dodging our duty and hiding 
under words that we ought not to use. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question fs on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANsoncE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

LARCENY OF FREIGHT IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration 


the bill H. R. 10768. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10768) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or 
oraa 3 the — godin’ of 3 ieies "in 
of freigh express pac or a es process o 
transportation in — shipment, . 1 the felonio: rtation 

of such freight or express packages or baggage + — articles th erefrom 

ther district of the United States, and the 


inte ano y gules. ponat 
2 reception of the. same,” approved February 155 4815 (37 Stat., 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to punish the eee 
ful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or 
1 ments, the unlawful entering of such cars, the stealing ee 


es or baggage or articles in cess of rtation 
in . and the felonious aaportation of such f t 
or express packages or baggage or auone t therefrom ano “another i 


trict of the U United ‘States. and the f. 3 r reception o 
same, approved February 13, 1513 (a otal. p. 670), be, and Ro 
same is hereby, amended so as fo read as f 
“That whoever shall unlawfully break the phish of any railroad — 
containing interstate or foreign shipments of freight or Nor gp pat 
shall enter any such car with intent, in either case, to commit larceny 
therein: or whoever shall steal ry unlawfully take, carry away, or ĉon- 
fraud or deception obtain trom any railroad car, station 
latform, depot, steamboat, vessel, or wharf, with intent to con- 
his own use any goods or chattels moving or . eae are X: 
part of or which constitute an interstate or fo 
many ch 


or express, or shall buy, or receive, or have in 
goods or chattels knowing the same to have been stolen; 
shall steal or shail ly take, caxcy away, or hy fraud or deca. 


tion obtain, with intent to convert to his own use, any baggage which 
shall have come into the of any common Postar for transpor- 
tation from one State or Territory or the District of Columbia to an- 
prea e or 8 or the — regs of 8 to a fo 
ety eth pat pg rye a any e or Territory or 
Columbia, or shall break 


vines at a T the contents of such — shail 5 
cea. 0 conten su or receive, 95 
have in on ge, OF article iberetrom of 


transporting of any such 
from one State or Tenitory or 2 . 


State or Territory or the 


freigh j — — been removed 
or into w they been brought by such a” 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this ue shall be held to —.— away or impair 
the Jürisdictio n of courts of several States under the laws 


a judgment of . or acquittal on the merits under 


the Jaws ot any State bar to any prosecution hereunder for 
8 act Or acts. 


That to establish the interstate or foreign commerce charac- 
ter of any shipment m any pro: under this act the wpm ot 
such shipment be N facie evidence of the place from which 
and to which such shipment was made. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
eounting.}] Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Dupré Larson, Minn. Riddick 
Antheny Evans Lazaro Riordan 
Arentz Faust Lee, Ga. Rabertson 
Aswell P Lee. N. Y. Rosenbloom 
Atkeson Fields Lehlbach 
Bacharach Linthicum Rouse 
Bankhead Fitzgerald Logan Ryan 
Beck Foelt London Sanders, Ind. 
Bell s Fordney rth rs, N. Y. 
Benham Frear n Mich. 
Black Frothingham eArthur Sears 
Blakeney Fuller McCormick Shreve 
Boies Gallivan McKenzie Siegel 
Bond Gernerd . Nebr. Sinclair 
Bowers Glynn McLaughlin, Pa, ey 
Brand Goldsborough MePherson Smith, Mich 
Brennan Gould regor Smithwick 
Britten Graham, III. M Suyder 
Brooks, Pa. Greene, Vt. Maloney Stafford 
Brown, Tenn. fin ann Stedman 
Burdick Hawley Mead Rtevenson 
e Henr. Michaelson Stiness 
Burtness Herrick Montoya Stoll 
Cable Hill Moore, III Soltivan 
Campbell, Kans. Moore, Ohio wank 
Cantrill Hoch Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Carew Hudspeth Mudd Swing 
Clark, Pla Hutchinson Murphy Tague 
Classon Ireland Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Ark 
Cockran Jacoway Nelson, J. M. Taylor, 
‘odd James Nelson, Me. Taylor, Tenn. 
Cole, Iowa Fefferis, Nebr. Nolan Temple 
Cole, Ohio Johnson, 8. Dak. O'Brien Thomas 
Collins Johnson, Wash. Padgett Tilson 
Colten Jones, Pa ige Timberlake 
ell ahn Parks, Ark. ‘Treadway 
Connolly, Pa. Kelley, Mich. Patterson, N. J. Tucker 
per, Kennedy Perkins Tyson 
Po a Wis. Ketcham Perlman Vare 
Copley Liess Petersen Vestal 
ughlin Kindred Porter Vo. 
Cramton Kinkaid Pou Vol. 
Nen Kitchin Pringey Ward, N. Y. 
Davis, Minn Knight Rainey, Ala. Wason 
p Knutson Ransley Weaver 
Dickinson Kunz Rayburn White, Kans. 
Drane Lampert Reavis Wood, Ind. 
Driver Reed, N. Woods, Va 
Dunn Larsen, Ga. Rhodes Young 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-six Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, this looks like a long bill, but 
let me call your attention to the fact that what is contained on 
the first, second, and third pages is present law, so that the 
only new feature that is sought to be added to this law is con- 
tained on page 4. I read it because it is short and will explain 
itself. 


Sec. 8. That to establish the interstate or fore commerce char- 
acter Y a et in 3 . under s act the waybill 
of such abisaness shall a facie evidence of the place from 
which and to which such e was made, 

In prosecutions under this statute it is often necessary to 
bring witnesses from a long distance at a considerable expense 
to the Government. I received from the Attorney General a 
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letter calling my attention to this situation and inclosing a 
letter from Judge John L. Relstab, which is attached to the 
report of the committee. I wrote him in reference to it, and 
submitted to him my draft of this section, and he approved it. 
He called my attention to the difficulties experienced in many 
cases in proving the interstate character of a shipment, though 
he said that there was hardly ever any real dispute about 
the fact of such interstate character. In seeking to prosecute 
under this statute it is necessary to make this technical proof, 
and the Government is often at large expense in getting wit- 
nesses from long distances. The bill has been recommended by 
the Attorney General as well as by this judge, and is the unani- 
mous report of the Judiciary Committee. I can see no real 
objection to it, and it seems to me it ought to become the law. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under this law if a man 
should be charged with stealing a piece of baggage or a piece 
of property of any value that is placed in a depot or on an 
express platform, and he should be indicted and carried it to 
court, the waybill would be the first proof ef his guilt? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What does prima facie mean? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is only prima facie evidence of the fact 
that the article stolen was in interstate commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. It means the first proof that 
it was taken in interstate commerce, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It does not show that he has taken any- 
thing at all. That fact would have to be established by evi- 
dence entirely separate from the waybill. The Government 
would have to show the commission of the offense outside of 
the waybill. The only question that could be established by 
the waybill would be the fact that the goods stolen were in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is the most material 
part of this case. Unless you can establish the fact that it was 
interstate commerce, the man would not be subject to’enter the 
pains and penalties of this law. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is true that it may be important testi- 
mony, but only on a point that has but slight relation to the 
actual crime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Does the gentleman believe 
it is fair to a person on trial to take him into court and 
submit a paper that has been mailed to one place from another, 
without giving him an opportunity to investigate and to ex- 
amine those who sent the waybill, and to be confronted with 
his witnesses as guaranteed to him by the Constitution? Does 
the gentleman believe it is fair or constitutional? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If he has stolen property, that must be 
proven entirely outside of the waybill. He is guilty, either 
under the State law or United States law of larceny. The evi- 
dence of the waybill will simply show whether he should be 
prosecuted in a State court or in a Federal court. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Without bringing the witness 
who made the waybill and allowing the man being tried to be 
confronted with the witness who made the waybill, you 
propose by this bill to submit the waybill itself as prima facie 
evidence that the thing stolen was interstate commerce. . 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I believe so. I do not believe anybody 
would suffer from it that does not deserve to suffer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The presumption of law is 
that every man is innocent until he is proven guilty. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is only prima facie evidence, and the 
party charged with an offense could in almost every instance 
disprove the fact if not true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That would be sufficient under 
Your bill here to convict a man of taking interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
and ought to be killed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. It is a very bad bill and ought to be killed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently no quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


I think it is a very bad bill 


Anderson Arentz Bankhead Black 

Andrew, Mass. Aswell Beck Blakeney 
- Ansorge Atkeson Bell Boies 

Anthony Bacharach Benham Bond 
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Bowers Frothingham Linthicum Sanders, Ind. 
Fuller Little Sanders, N. X. 
Brennan Funk Logan Scott, Mich. 
Britten Gallivan London ears 
Brooks, Pa Gernerd Longworth Shreve 
Brown, Tenn, gia Lyon Siegel 
B Goldsborough cArthur Sinclair 
Burke Gorman McFadden Slem 
Burtness Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich. 
1 Graham, III. McPherson Smithwick 
Cantrill Greene, Vt. MacGregor Snell 

ew Griffin Madden Snyder 
Clark, Fla. Hardy, Tex. Maloney Stafford 
Clarke, N. Y. augen ann Steagall 
Classon Hawley Mead Stedman 
Cockran Henry Michaelson Stiness 

d Hill oore, III Stoll 
Cole, Iowa Himes Moore, Ohio Sullivan 
Cole, Ohio Hudspeth Moores, Ind Swank 
Collins ull Mott Sweet 
Colton Husted Mudd Swing 
Connell Hutchinson Murph gue 
Connolly, Pa. Ircland Nelson, Me. Taylor, Ark. 

ooper, 0 Jacoway Nelson, Taylor, Colo. 
Cooper, Wis. James Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn, 
Copley Jefferis, Nebr. Nolan Thomas 
Coughlin Johnson, S. Dak. O'Brien Tilson 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Padgett Timberlake 
en Jones, Pa. Pai Treadway . 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Parks, Ark. Tucker 

=e Kelley, Mich. Patterson, N. J. Tyson 
Dickinson Kelly, Pa. Perkins Upshaw 

ne Kennedy Perlman Vare 
Driver Ketcham Peterson Vestal 
Dunn Kiess Porter yout 
Dupré Kindred Pou Vol 
Edmonds Kinkaid Rainey, Ala Walters 

ans Kirkpatrick Ransley Ward, N. X. 
Faust Kitchin Rayburn ason 

n Knight Reavis Vea ve. 
Fields Knutson Reed, N. ¥ White, Me. 

h Kunz Rhodes Witson 
Fisher Langley Riordan Wood, Ind 
Fitzgerald Larsen, Ga. Robertson Woods, Va 
Focht Larson, Minn. Rosenbloom Yates 
Fordney Lee, Ga. Rossdale Young 

ear Lee, N. X. Rouse 
French Lehibach Ryan 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-five Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill S. 1771, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and which is to authorize 
the Unjted States Shipping Board to acquire a site for a fuel 
station in the Virgin Islands, be transferred from that commit- 
tee to the Committee on Insular Affairs. I have consulted with 
the chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and he has no objection. I think the jurisdiction 
properly belongs to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. MOORE of Virgina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to revise and extend the remarks 
I made this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks made this morn- 
ing. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

LARCENY OF FREIGHT IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. JoRNSON ]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker and gentiemen 
of the House, my chief objection to this bill is found in section 
3. page 4. Under the Constitution every man charged with a 
crime is entitled to be informed of the nature and the cause of 
the accusation against him and to have his witnesses confront 
him. If this bill should be adopted in its present form, it 
would deny to a person charged with violation of its provisions 
his constitutional rights. Of course, if it should be presented 
to the higher courts of the land it would be held unconstitu- 
tional, but thousands of poor people who would be unable to 
litigate their cases to the courts of last resort would be denied 
the protection contemplated by the Constitution. 

The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Votsreap], says that it is necessary to enact this 
law for the reason that it will save the Government the ex- 
pense of bringing witnesses from one State to another; it will 
save them the expense of bringing a witness from the place 
where the waybill was made to the place where the alleged 
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crime was committed. But the chairman forgets that if a man 
is being tried for a violation of this statute, if this bill is en- 
acted into a law, where he is entitled to be informed of the 
nature of the accusation against him and be confronted by his 
witnesses, there is no provision made whereby he could examine 
the man who made the waybill, or who pretended to make it. 
He is denied the benefit of having the witnesses before the jury 
thut the jury in trying him may judge of the demeanor of the 
witness testifying, and he is denied the opportunity to cross- 
examine the witness who made, or claimed to have made, the 
waybill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does the gentleman contend that this 
waybill under this bill can be offered without any identification 
at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under the law as it exists to- 
day the waybill can not be considered as evidence until prop- 
erly identified, but section 8 undertakes to make the waybill 
competent without identification. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not section 8 con- 
template that the waybill shall be properly identified? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under the law as it exists 
to-day the waybill would have to be properly identified; but 
under this bill I doubt if it would be necessary. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. I know that the gentleman is experienced in 
these matters. Is not all that section 8 contemplates the fact 
that it authorizes it, when the waybill is properly proven, so 
as to be admissible in evidence, when admissible in evidence, 
to be approved by the court? The only thing that it estab- 
lishes prima facie is the point from which and to which the 
article was shipped, thereby giving the Federal court jurisdic- 
tion instead of the State court. Is that not all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No. That is not all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is not the consideration for the 
Constitution to-day that there was a few years ago. Many 
good men in legislative bodies are honest at heart, but are 
without moral courage to vote their convictions even when in 
their own judgment they are violating the Constitution of the 
United States; they allow political expediency to control in 
many cases, 

A few weeks ago, while the galleries of this House were 
crowded to their capacity with negroes who had assembled 
there to make this House pass the antilynching bill, Members 
of this body who were afraid of the negro vote permitted 
themselves to vote against their own judgment as to the con- 
stitutionality of the bill in order to curry favor with the 
negroes, 

Mr. Speaker, one of the first votes I cast when I became a 
Member of this body was for the law to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. .The law was passed, and since 
it has become a law this Congress has voted between sixteen 
and seventeen million dollars out of the Treasury of the United 
States for its enforcement. I am in favor of the strict enforce- 
ment of that law and will vote for all appropriations necessary. 
But, Mr. Speaker, as a prohibitionist in practice as well as in 
theory, I protest against the United States Government engag- 
ing in the “ blind-tiger” business, when it fines and imprisons 
the individual citizens of the country for doing the same 
thing. The United States Shipping Board, through its chair- 
man, A. D. Lasker, is permitting liquor to be sold on Ameri- 
can ships, and it is his intention to continue this unlawful 
traffic. This shameful and outrageous practice should be 
stopped. It creates a disrespect for law. The rich as well as 
the poor should be made to respect the law. The law of this 
land follows the flag. If it does not, the law is a fraud and the 
Constitution is a lie. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green}, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am very much in 
favor of the enactment of this bill. I live in a large railroad 

nter, where eight great trunk lines come in, joining that 
town and Omaha. A great area of that city is covered by the 
switch yards of those trunk lines, a very much larger area in 
fact than the city proper covers. The whole police force of 
the city, if all went down to those switch yards and did nothing 
else, could not properly police them, The result is that there 
is going on continuously a series of thefts from the railroad 
companies, and the railroad companies in turn, when the goods 
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are stolen, have to make up the loss to the shippers. I am 
unable at this time to give the total amounts that have been 
lost by the railroads of this country by thefts of that kind, but 
I have seen it stated, and my recollection is that it runs up 
to more than $100,000,000 annually that the railroads have to 
pay the shippers to make up the losses incurred by reason of 
these thefts, sometimes en route but more often in the switch 
yards of the various companies, 

This loss is eventually saddled onto the shippers of the 
country as a whole. The railroad company pays it for the 
time being to the individual shipper, but in the long run it 
has to be added to the freight charge. Anyone can see that it 
necessarily must be added to the freight charge. The freight 
charge must be higher. A man engaged in a legitimate and 
proper business, trying to get his goods over the railroad, has 
to pay a larger amount because of the enormous amount of 
these thefts that are continually going on, and it is quite diffi- 
cult to make the proper proof in certain cases. 

Now I am unable, I confess—and I have had considerable 
experience in these matters—to see anything in the constitu- 
tional objection which was urged by the gentleman who has 
Just spoken [Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi]. Provisions of this 
kind are found in the criminal laws in nearly every State. They 
are found in the criminal laws of my own State with reference 
to other matters. The gentleman is in error when he says 
that the mere offering of a piece of paper, accompanied by the 
statement of some attorney with the waybill, will be sufficient 
for the court to admit the document in evidence. Under the 
bill the waybill must be properly identified. Just exactly what 
the court would hold would be proper identification I am unable 
at this time to say, as this measure has only come to my atten- 
tion at this moment; but the court would certainly require 
some kind of identification such as would be required for any 
other document under similar circumstances, The provision 
under discussion does not pertain to the wrong itself which is 
the essence of the crime, and that is one reason why I am 
satisfied that the court will hold this provision to be entirely 
constitutional, It relates only to a preliminary fact which 
in itself shows no crime. It simply shows the circumstance of 
a fact under which a crime may or may not be committed. 

I think this measure is a very important one. I think it is of 
the highest importance to the shippers of this country to be 
protected against these thefts, and I am at a loss to understand 
why anyone should be against this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. This prima facie evidence is only in the 
nature of making it interstate commerce? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. The gentleman is correct, as 
he always is with reference to legal principles, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. a 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is a very 
important proposition, it seems to me. The only change that is 
made by this bill is the change in section 3, which provides that 
the waybill shall be prima facie evidence of the shipment from 
point to point. Judge Rellstab, a very able and accomplished 
judge in New Jersey, in his letter touches the pivotal point in 
considering this matter when he says; 

To make the wayblll prima facie evidence of the character of the 
shipment, affecting as it does only the jurisdiction of the United States 
court, would in no way injure or prejudice the defendant on the ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence. 

It is purely jurisdictional and will not be unconstitutional. 
The time of-the court is now wasted on the immaterial question, 
to wit, the question of jurisdiction. Sometimes as much as a 
day or two days is taken in trying to trace the goods, say, from 
California to New Jersey, to establish the jurisdiction of the 
court. Why should that be, when the waybill shows it when 
properly authenticated by the court? It must be properly 
proven, A man can not rise and say, “ Here is a waybill, Your 
Honor; I offer it in evidence,“ and contend that therefore it 
must be received as prima facie evidence of the shipment be- 
tween the two points. He must establish that it is a waybill. 
But once that waybill is established, what harm or injury can 
flow from the consequential results that it shows a shipment 
in interstate commerce, provided the points are beyond State 
lines or within the requirements of that which constitutes a 
shipment in interstate commerce? It seems to me that in the 
interest of economy and simplicity this amendment ought to bo 
adopted, and that in adopting it we will violate no constitu- 


tional provision whatsoever. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. As the law is now the waybill 
properly identified is competent. evidence to use against a man 
charged with violating the statute which is sought to be 


amended by this bill. 
not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. As it stands now you 
have got to prove the shipment from point to point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I say it is competent evi- 
dence, not prima facie evidence. ` ° 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I agree with my friend tha 
it is one item of evidence that may be submitted, but it is not 
sufficient to prove the shipment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Now you propose by this 
amendment to make it prima facie evidence, first proof that the 
goods came from one State and went into another. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why should not that be 
done? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Because a man should be 
given the opportunity to question the man who made the way- 
bill. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why? That does not 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will answer the gentleman. 
The answer is in order that substantial justice be done every 
man charged with crime, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But if the gentleman will 
permit me, that does not affect the question of his guilt. If a 
man is arrested with having broken into a car and 
stolen goods from it in the State of Ohio, and you show that 
that shipment was an interstate-commerce shipment, the ques- 
tion of his. guilt or innocence rests in the proof of the material 
fact, did he steal from that car, and not whether it was a ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, for that is merely jurisdictional. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Just one question. If you 
prove that he stole the goods, unless you prove that it was a 
shipment in interstate commerce, then the Federal court would 
have no jurisdiction, although the State courts would. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is quite true; but I 
submit that the question of jurisdiction is a minor question, and 
if decided in favor of the accused would mean only that he 
could not be tried in that court, but could be tried in another. 
The vital question with him is, Did he or did he not steal? And 
this amendment with reference to the waybill only makes it 
easy to establish the jurisdictional fact that the courts have 
power to try such cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The question of jurisdiction 
may be minor to the railroads, but it is major to the man who 
is being tried. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of no quorum present. It is clear that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I nfove a eall of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members 
failed to answer to their names; 


The gentleman agrees to that, does he 


Andrew, Mass. Colton Gorman Larsen, Ga 
Arentz Connell Gould Larson, Minn 
Aswell Connolly, Pa. Grah IU Lee, Ga. 
Atkeson Cooper, Ohio Greene, Mass Lee, N. Y. 
Bacharach Cooper, Wis. Gri Lehibach 
Bankhead Copley Hays Linthicum 
Beck Coughlin Henry Little 

Bell Cramton Hicks n 

Black Cullen Hill London 
Blakeney Davis, Minn Himes Longworth 
Boies m Hudspeth Luhring 
Bond Dickinson Humphreys Lyon 
Bowers Drane Husted eArthur 
Brand Driver Hutchinson McClintic 
Brennan Dunn Ireland McCormick 
Britten Dupré Jacoway McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Brooks, Pa Edmonds James McLaughlin, Pa, 
Brown, Tenn Evans Jefferis, Neb McPherson 
Browne, Wis Faust Johnson, S. Dak. Gregor 
Burdick Fenn Johnson, Wash. Madden 
Burke Fields Jones, Pa. Maloney 
Burtness Fish ahn Mann 

Cable Fitzgerald Kearns M 

Cantrill Focht Kelley, Mich. Mead 

Carew Fordney Kennedy Michaelson 
Chandler, N. T. Frear Ketcham Montoya 
Chandler, Okla. e Kiess Moore, III 
Clark, Fla. Frothingham Kindred Moore, Ohio 
Classon Fuller Kinkaid udd 
Cockran Funk Kitchin Murphy 
Codd Galiyan Knight Nelson, A. P, 
Cole, Iowa Gernerd Knutson Nelson, J. M. 
Cole, Ohio Glynn Kunz Nelson, Me. 
Collins dsborough Langley Nolan 


O'Brien Rhodes Smith, Mich. Tilson 
Padgett Riddick Smithwick ‘Timberlake 
ige Robertson Snyder ‘Treadway 
Park, Ga. Roden Steagall ker 
Parks, Ark. Rosenbloom Stedman Tyson 
Patterson, Mo Ros e Stevenson Upshaw 
Patterson, N. J. Rouse Stiness Vare 
Perkins Rucker ‘oll Vestal 
Perlman Ryan Sullivan Voigt 
Petersen Sanders, Ind. olk 
Porter Sanders, N X Sweet Ward, N. T. 
tt, Mich Swing Wason 
Rainey, Ala ars Tague Weaver 
Ransley Shreve Taylor, Ark. White, Me. 
Rayburn Siegel Taylor, Colo. Woods, Va 
en Sinnott Taylor, Tenn. oung 
Reber Sisson Temple 
Reed, N. X. Slemp Thomas 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). Two hundred and 
twenty-five Members have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present, s 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the amendment in question 
relates only to the matter of jurisdiction in that it undertakes 
to make the waybill prima facie evidence that the shipment 
involved is interstate commerce. The bill of lading is not in- 
volved, but only the waybill is embraced by this bill. 

The procedure now followed is very expensive to the Govern- 
ment. Proof step by step that the shipment is interstate com- 
merce must be made at the trial for larceny. A shipment made, 
for example in California terminating in New Jersey or on the 
eastern seaboard, may involve the expenditure for witnesses 
of several thousand dollars. As a matter of practice the proof 
relates, except indirectly, to the jurisdiction, namely, the fact 
that the article alleged to be stolen is interstate commerce. 
Therefore the Government is put to enormous cost to establish, 
not the man’s guilt or innocence, but that the shipment in ques- 
tion is an interstate commerce shipment. 

But I did not rise to discuss the measure, I simply rose because 
I thought it was due to the House that it might be apprised 
that the committee’s report was a unanimous one, the minority 
members of the committee agreeing fully with the majority 
members in reporting the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RARER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
language of section 8 of the bill provides that the waybill shall 
be prima facie evidence of the place from which and to which 
such shipment was made. It shall be evidence sufficient until 
otherwise disproved. It does not affect the introduction of the 
waybill as evidence, which must be proven as in every other 
case; the court is to receive it as competent evidence to go to the 
jury. When the waybill has been thus identified and proven 
to be competent evidence received by the court—not until then, 
in that instance, until otherwise proven, it establishes the one 
fact, namely, that this article, which must be identified as it 
started from the point of shipment, belongs to the party, was 
actually shipped, and was, as thus shown by the waybill, in 
interstate commerce. The waybill is prima facie evidence of 
the fact which, in substance and effect, shows jurisdiction in the 
Federal court. That is all there is to it. Then the defendant 
on trial has all of his rights incident to a criminal case where 
he is charged with either petty or grand larceny that he would 
have had if this legislation had not been enacted. It is but 
another method of establishing the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court on the trial in an easy and simple way to try all the cases 
involving goods in interstate commerce and avoiding what has 
been heretofore enormous expense. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Even though the waybill is introduced as 
prima facie evidence there will still have to be evidence to show 
that the goods were actually transported in interstate commerce 
and that they were stolen. 

Mr. RAKER. No question about that. Some three years ago 
the House appointed me on a committee to go to East St. Louis 
to make an investigation relating to interstate commerce and 
see whether or not the laws had been violated in reference to 
commerce between East St. Louis, III., and St. Louis, Mo., re- 
garding the traffic of persons and the shipment of goods. We 
found that there was a gang or regular combination of men liv- 
ing in East St. Louis who were making their living from stealing 
goods from the cars in interstate commerce and then selling 
them to other people. The fact that the goods were in interstate 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the nume of the Speaker, and he answered: 
“Yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Voisteap, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right 
of way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the 
military reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code. 


WOMEN’S OVERSEAS SERVICE LEAGUE. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7299) 
to incorporate the Women's Overseas Service League, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons, to wit, Mrs, Larz 
Anderson, of ston, .; S. Elizabeth Arnold, of Pennsylvania; 
Mary W. Barret, of Seattle; Constance B. Bicknell, ot Washington; 
Jennet Bigelow, of 1 Stuart Blanten, of Virginia; Mary A. 
Bogart, of New York; Ethel Boyd Bowers, of New York; Zorah W. 
Bowman, of Toledo; Miss Brown, of New York City; Ona Camp, of 
Minneapolis; Pattie Carey, of Virginia; Mildred Chamberlain, of Chi- 
cago; Clara W. Chesbrough, of Toledo; Ada Knowlton Chew, of Penn- 
Sylvania; Alice Hill Chittenden, of New York; Keith Clark, of St. 
aul; Annette Cull, of Toledo; Elizabeth A. Cullen, of New York; 
Caroline F. Davis, of Pennsylvania ; Helen Day, of Washington, D. C.; 
Dorothea Denys, of Washington, D. C.; Florence Dickson, of Seattle; 
Mrs. Livingston Farrand, of Washington; Louise Welford Fleming, of 
Massachusetts; Laurie R. Frazeur, of Chicago ; Sarah M.. Gammin, of 
Seattle; Edith H. Gillingham, of Pennsylvania; Katherine Ginnel, of 
Boston; Rose Glass, of Seattle; Mary Montgomery Halsey, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Ada Dickie Hamblen, of Seattle; Miriam 8 of Chicago; 
Lesley ,Henshaw, of Cincinnati; Clara Hoeiflin, of neapolis; Ruth 
Rose Holt, of Minneapolis ; Gertrude Hussey, of Washington; Mrs. 
Lucile Livingston Johnson, of Cineinnati; Mary Jones, of eapolis ; 
Mrs. D. Braden Kyle, of Pennsylvania; Anna Coleman Ladd, of 554- 
chusetts; Margaret Lambie, of New York; Olive MeGlasham, of Ein- 
cinnati; Mrs. James MeCuteheon, of Atlanta; Estelle Martin, of 
Georgia; Grace Monks, of Boston; Julia P: Norton, of Toledo; 
Alice M. O’Brien, of Minnesota; Mary Hoo ry, of ee » we 
— iNe 


of Minneapolis ; Mildred 


created and declared to be a body corporate. The name of this cor- 
poration sball be Women’s Overseas Service League.” 

Sec. 2. That the same persons named in section 1, and such other 

rsons as may be selected from among the membership of the Women’s 

verseas Service League, an unincorporated society of women who served 
overseas for the allied cause in the Great War between August 1, 1914, 
and January 1, 1920, are hereby authorized to meet to complete the 
organization of said corporation by the selection of officers, the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws, and to do all other things necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this act, at which meeting any person 
duly accredited as a delegate from any local or State organization of the 
existing unincorporated organization known as the Women's Overseas 
Service League be permitted to participate In the proceedings 


thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the i of this corporation shall be to keep alive 
and develop the spirit that prompted overseas service; to maintain the 
ties of comradeship born of that service, and to assist and further any 
patriotic work; to inculcate a sense of Individual obligation to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation; to work for the welfare of the Army and 
Navy; to assist in any way in their power men and women who served 
and were wounded or incapacitated in the World War; to foster and 

romote friendship and understanding between America and the Allies 


— World War. 


pt 
leasure; to adopt a constitution, by-laws, and regulations to carry out 
hes purposes, not inconsistent with the laws of tn micas States or of 


to do sor and all such acts and things as may be necessary proper 
in carry 


‘dates inclusive. 


Sec. 5. That no woman shall be a member of this corporation unless 
she served overseas for the allied cause in the Great War at some time 
‘the period between August 1, 1914, and January 1, 1920, both 


Sec, 6. That the organization shall be nonpolitical and, as an organi- 
mat e shall not promote the candidacy of poate person seeking public 

Sec. 7. That said corporation may a any or all the assets of the 
existing unincorporated national o; zation known as the Women's 
Overseas Service League upon discharging or satisfactorily providing 
for the 8 and discharge of all its liabilities. 

Sec, 8. That said co tion and its State, Territorial, and local 
subdivisions shall have sole and exclusive right to have and to use 
in carrying out the name Women's Overseas Service 


gue. 
Suc. 9. That the said corporation shall, on or before the Ist day of 
January in each year, make and transmit to the Congress a report of 
‘its proceedings for the preceding calendar year, including a full and 
ae ayy report of its reeeipts and e tures: , however, 
That said report shali not be printed as public documents, 

Sec. 10. That as a condition precedent to the exercise of any power 
or privilege herein: granted or conferred the Women’s Overseas Service 
League shall file in the offlce of the secretary of each State the name 
and post-office address of an authorized agent in such State upon whom 
legal process or demands against the Women's Overseas Service League 
may be served. 

Sec. 11. That the right to 
time is hereby expressly reserved. 

Suc. 12. That the persons du elect@d at the first annual conyention 
held in Philadelphia May 2, 1921, shall be the officers of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League for the year beginni May 2, 1921, to serve 
until the next annual convention to be held ak Washington, D. C., on 
May 1, 1922, or until Soma cannon are duly appointed, and are the 
following: President, Mrs. Oswald Chew, Radnor, Pa, Vice presidents, 
Miss Amy Robbins Ware, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Esther Smith, At- 
lanta, Ga,; Miss Miriam Heermans, Chicago, III.; Miss Rose Glass, 
Seattle, Wash. Corresponding secretary, Miss Mary Bogart, New York. 
Recording secretary, Miss Dorothea Denys, Washington, D. C. Treas- 
urer, Miss. ae oe Richards, Boston. Executive committee, Miss Rosa 
Thorndike. ton, Mass.; Miss Brown, of New York City, N. F.; Miss 


„alter, or amend this act at any 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I raise the ques- 
tion of consideration. 

e ees noe The question is, Will the House consider 

e 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided, and there were—ayes 72, noes 22. 

So the House determined ta consider the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. THOMPSON]. ; 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a discussion 
that I have prepared upon the Ohio canals and the State and 
Federal laws bearing on the same. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND CANAL SYSTEMS- OF OHIO, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
I voted for the transportation act under which the railroads are 
now operating. Section 500 of the act contains this language: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, encour- 
age, and develop water transportation service and facilities in con- 
nection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water tr: rtation. y 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, with the object of 
promoting, encouraging, and developing inland waterway transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with the commerce of the United Sta 
to investigate the appropriate types of boats suitable for differen 
classes of such waterways; to investigate the subject of water ter- 
minals, both for inland waterway traffic and for through traffic by 
water and rail, Including the necessary docks, warehouses, apparatus, 
equipment, and appliances in connection therewith, and also railroa 
spurs and switches connecting with such terminals, with a view to 
devising the types most appropriate for different locations and for 
the more expeditions and economical transfer or interchange of pas- 
sengers or property between carriers by water and carriers by rail; to 
advise with communities, cities, and towns regarding the appvoyrita 
location of such terminals and to cooperate with them in the prepa- 
ration of plans for suitable terminal facilities; to investigate the exist- 
ing status of water transportation opa the different’ inland water- 
ways of the country, with a view to determining whether such water- 
ways are being utilized to the extent of their capacity and to what 
extent they are meeting the demands of traffic, and whether the water 
carriers nulizing such waterways are interchanging trafic with the 
ratlroads; and to investigate any other matter that may tend to 
encourage and promote inland water tran: tation. It shall also be 
the province and duty of the Seeretary of War to compile, publish, and 
distribute, from time to time, such useful statistics, data, and informa- 
tion concerning transportation on inland waterways as he may deem 
to be of value to the commercial interests of the country. 


From the foregoing it is seen that Congress is committed to 
the development of inland waterways. Yet the ink was hardly 
dry on the law until the Sixty-sixth Congress cut the rivers and 
harbors appropriation to $15,000,000. No waterways trans- 
portation representative sits on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the Nation, and it seems that influences of the big 
corporate interests controlling railroads are more powerful 
than the Government itself in this instance as they seem to be 
in all instances. Waterways development seems to be insidi- 
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ously fought and retarded by an invisible government superior 
to the Congress. 

I want to call to the attention of the House one of the es- 
sentials of transportation, which seems to have escaped the 
attention of Congress when making appropriations for 1923. 
Heretofore it was believed that all the Government had to do 
Was to canalize our rivers and deepen our harbors and the 
building of terminals would follow as a matter of consequence. 
The rivers and harbors act passed March 2, 1919, carried the 
following authorization: 


After the passage of said act the General Assembly of Ohio 
passed a constructive measure tending to build up waterways 
in Ohio. The passage of the act providing for the survey of 
the Ohio canals was a signal of the intention of Congress to 
rebuild her neglected waterways in Ohio and inspired the people 
of my State to do something toward making the same possible. 

I want to call to the attention of the House for only a 
few minutes provisions of this enabling act, which was passed 
within a year after Congress proposed to make the survey of 
Ohio canals with a view of giving an outlet to the coal fields 
of Kentucky and West Virginia and the ore fields of Michigan 
across the great State of Ohio. 

The Ohio act, in part, provides that— 

Whenever the Congress of the United States shall authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a eanal or waterway ang a 
definite route for the purpose of connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Ohio River, so as to provide a route for the passage of barges from the 
Great Lakes to the Ohio River, and shall make an appropriation for the 
construction, maintenance, and o tion of the same on condition that 
the State of Ohio shall contribute a certain part of such cost of con- 
struction, then the lands within the canal zone described in the act may 
be organized into canal districts with all the rights, powers, liabilities, 
organization, and administration, 

Section 3 of the act provides that the Governor of the State 
of Ohio shall, within 30 days after such authorization and ap- 
propriation by Congress, by proclamation, deseribe the bound- 
aries of the zone containing lands which will be specially bene- 
fited by the construction and operation of said waterway. It 
further provides that the lateral boundaries of said zone shall 
follow a line 25 miles distant from and parallel to the median 
line of said proposed canal, and the terminal boundaries shall 
follow the are of a circle drawn with a radius of 25 miles 
from each terminus of the same, except that all counties 
lying in whole or in part within 60 miles of either terminus 
of the proposed canal, and connected by navigable waterways, 
shall be included in said zone. 

It was the intention of the general assembly to tax these 
lands within the zone of 25 to 60 miles from the waterway ac- 
cording to the benefits reeeived. It is proposed to tax the lands 
nearest the canal more than the lands farther away. This law 
was passed in harmony with our road and ditch law. The 
farther away the land is located from the waterway the less 
tax is required from said lands, so that the lands 25 and 60 
miles away from the waterway would pay only a small fraction 
of the cost of building these terminals, 

Objections have been raised because of an arbitrary line 25 
miles on each side of said canal and a 60-mile line at each ter- 
minus on the theory that it was not a local but national project. 
When the matter was first submitted it specifically provided a 
tax only for the building of terminals along the proposed canal 
on the theory that a waterway would be as useless without 
terminals as a railroad without its depots, and the general 
assembly concluded that the terminals were an essential part 
of the canal system if ever rebuilt; that when the same was be- 
ing surveyed it should contain specific items for the costs of 
terminals, which should be included as a total cost for the 
construction of the canal. It is because the general assem- 
bly concluded that the terminals are a part of the cost of 
construction of the canal that it substituted the general term 
and provided— 

That the State of Ohio, on any part thereof, shall contribute a cer- 
tain part of such cost of construction. 

Recently objection to huilding the terminals was made by a 
colleague because the cost of terminals would involve a tax on 
property within the 25-mile zone and a radius of 60 miles at each 
terminus. The theory of making it 25 miles was because 
trucks function best within a distance of 25 miles as the 
cheapest means of transportation, and hence said Ohio act pro- 


vides that the cost of building these terminals should be borne 

according to benefits by those living within the 25-mile zone, 

— and except at each terminus, which is a radius of 60 
es. 

The unthinking readily fall for this specious argument be- 
cause it involves a tax, and of course all of us shy more or less 
from the payment of taxes and conclude that the other fellow 
should pay more. Now, let us see if it involves such a tax 
which the people should fear and shun, or is it one of those 
taxes which the people welcome because it brings immediate 
returns? When an ordinary taxpayer goes down in his pocket 
to pay his tax he seldom thinks of any returns to himself, ex- 
cepting in the way of protection. Ordinarily we think of a tax 
only in support of our Government for the payment of the 
official family. But do we not also pay an indirect tax? At 
least when we pay for our fuel, food, and clothing. One can 
not mail a letter without paying for the cost of a stamp to carry 
that letter. These taxes we can not escape any more than the 
taxes in support of the Government, hence it becomes very vital 
to know if by improving our waterways and building our termi- 
nals the cost will bring us such returns as to justify making this 
improvement. 

In the report of the superintendent of public works on canals 
of the State of New York for 1919 I find on pages 18 and 19 
the following, to wit: 

There can be no question as to the ability of canal transportation 
— hag to earn a handsome profit. None dispute the tremendous po- 
ential traffic available for canal shipment, and investigation will con- 
vince even the most skeptical that the cheapest known means of trans- 

rting freight is to float it; furthermore, that the finest medium of 
nland water transportation in the country is the improved canals of 
New York State. the 1919 season of navigation, under some- 
what unf#vorable conditions in that the type of boats used were not 
een for Barge Canal navigation, conclusive evidence of the ab- 


low cost of transportation on the improved canals was 
revealed. A steamer and consort carryin: from New York to 


Thus it will be seen, according to this report, that coal can be 
hauled from Cincinnati to Toledo, Ohio, a distance of 240 miles, 
for 29 cents per ton. Add to this the cost of mining the coal 
and the distance from Cincinnati, where mined, plus the over- 
head expenses, you will find that coal should be delivered in my 
distriet for at least $2. Thus the saving on coal will be, accord- 
ing to the present prices, from $4 to $6 per ton. 

And what will these terminals cost after the Government re- 
builds the Miami & Erie Canal? Naturally the heavy costs for 
terminals will be borne by Cincinnati and Toledo, because of 
transshipment at those points. But what will the terminals 
cost? I find, for instance, that three terminals will be able to 
serve the counties of Allen, Van Wert, and Putnam; one each at 
Spencerville, Delphos, and Ottoville. 

The total tax value of these three counties is $222,034,880 
and the average 80-acre improved farm is valued, according 
to the tax duplicate for these three counties, at $7,305. Placing 
the cost of these terminals at $50,000 for Spencerville and 
Delphos and $5,000 at Ottoville and distributing the tax 
equally within the 25-mile zone limit, each farmer owning 
an 80-acre improved farm would pay only $1.83 to help build 
these terminals. Thus the saving on 1 ton of coal would more 
than pay for these terminals. 

The farmer in my district to-day is at a. disadvantage be- 
cause of the high freight rates. For instance, I find that a 
carload of hay in my section is sent into the coal regions of 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and Tennessee. A hay dealer 
just recently informed me that he was compelled to pay $16.60 
per ton freight from Delphos, Ohio, to Memphis, Tenn. Accord- 
ing to the report of the superintendent of public works at New 
York, 2,000 tons of hay could be shipped from Delphos to Mem- 
phis for $1,628.60, while the railroad rate on 2,000 tons is 
$32,800, a difference of $31,171.34. One of my constituents re- 
cently sent a carload of hay to the Cincinnati market, and had 
left only $12 to harvest and market the hay and pay his com- 
mission merchant, His neighbor sent his hay to New York, 
but he had nothing left after paying the railroad charges. The 
farmer in my section is compelled to pay 32 cents per bushel 
to market his wheat in New York, while the rate, according to 
the New York official, from Buffalo to New York, a distance 
of 502 miles, is only 14 cents per bushel. When the people once 
understood the value of waterways and that the reason business 
is stagnant is because of lack of transportation and distribu- 
tion they will not be afraid of paying taxes equal only to the 
saving on 1 ton of coal. 
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Of course, I realize that certain railroad interests are willing 
to build a “ship canal“ —get that word “ship canal ”—out of 
the Federal Treasury but object to building the necessary ter- 
minals and facilities because they are afraid the people might 
use this form of transportation. These railroad officials care 
very little if merchandise and wares shipped by water are 
dumped on the muddy banks of our rivers and canals; but will 
the farmer and the merchant and the manufacturer use the 
waterway so long as these waterways do not have the neces- 
sary terminals and housing facilities where the products of the 
farm and the factory can be unloaded and housed, Only an 
imbecile or fanatic would use a waterway and have his mer- 
chandise dumped on the muddy banks. 

The Federal Government should not appropriate one dollar 
for the improvement of our rivers and harbors and canals un- 
less the local authorities agree to build the necessary and 
proper terminals. What could keep the traffic off the Missis- 
sippi River if we only had the necessary docks along this great 
natural waterway? As it is, the Government seems to be hav- 
ing a hard time building up the traffic in the face of the fact 
that the railroads are hauling freight along all our potential 
waterways for about 50 per cent of what they haul it away 
from these waterways, 

I hope those interested in building up all our transportation 
facilities will examine the enabling act of Ohio, and that every 
State in the Union will pass some such enabling act so that all 
of our transportation facilities—the railroads, the waterways, 
and highways—will coordinate and work in harmony rather 
than continue the cutthroat competition of the past. 

In northwestern Ohio is located the heart of the Maumee 
Valley at the confluence of two rivers which could be canalized 
for water transportation. According to the last Federal census 
the counties of the fifth district produced more than 857,000,000 
of new wealth right out of the ground in the form of cereals. 

This part of Ohio is now a part of the bread basket of the 
world and needs cheap transportation facilities. Like other 
portions of the country, transportation facilities have lessened 
rather than increased and are not in keeping with the increase 
of population; hence high freight rates. 

As long as I remain in Congress I expect to stand for a broad 
policy of development of our inland waterways and the coor- 
dination of highways, railways, and waterways under one 
great transportation system. 

The House Appropriations Committee of the present Sixty- 
seventh Congress, largely upon my representations, allowed a 
lump sum of $125,000 to start a field survey of three proposed 
Ohio barge canal routes to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River. The sum to cover the expenses of the survey of such 
proposed routes should have been $225,000, as requested of the 
War Department engineers in House Document No. 188, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session. The amount of $125,000 al- 
lowed was originally named in H. R. 10615, introduced by me 
and intended by the Appropriations Committee for the survey 
of the Miami and Erie Canal route specified in the bill for a 
barge canal between Toledo and Cincinnati, and branching off 
from Defiance, Ohio, and connecting Lake Michigan; but it 
was finally agreed that the sum of $125,000 could be used by the 
engineers during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1922, to start 
the work of field surveys upon any or all Ohio routes, with the 
assurance that the next appropriation would carry a sum 
sufficient to complete the surveys. 

There is at present a 5-foot depth canal between Toledo 
and Cincinnati which has fallen into disuse except between 
Defiance and Toledo. The title of these canal lands reverts 
to the United States when no longer used by the State for 
canal purposes. Ohio, through its legislature, has shown its 
willingness, by reason of its recent act referred to in the fore- 
going, to cooperate with the Federal Government to the extent, 
at least, of building wharves and terminals whenever the Goy- 
ernment shall see its way clear to rehabilitate any present 
Ohio canal or canals by translating them into more modern 
barge canals such as now exist in the State of New York. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the gentle- 
man does that, will he answer a question or two in respect to 
the bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania drew 
the bill, and he will be able to answer any question. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill 
to ineorporate the Women’s Overseas Service League. There 
were upward of 24,000 women who went overseas to serve the 
country during the World War. They desire this incorpora- 
tion for various reasons. The association can function better 


as a national organization than otherwise. They are coming 
in contact with kindred organizations on the other side of the 
water. They are contemplating the building of a memorial 
in France to the women who were injured or killed over there. 

The purpose is to keep alive a friendly spirit among these 
women and it is to promote patriotism. Their work is to be 
patriotic. They are now working among the survivors of the 
war, doing service in hospitals and elsewhere, and aiding those 
who have been injured and afflicted and are still suffering. It 
seems to me, without taking up the time of the House and 
desiring to finish this matter briefly, that the object of this 
can be stated in a sentence. It is to grant to these women 
recognition. They have had no cross of honor, They have 
had no records of their achievement and their work, and yet, 
like the men who went over and engaged in the conflict on the 
other side, they exposed themselves and their lives in the service 
of their country, and this recognition of incorporation is, as 
it were, an act of Congress recognizing their patriotism and 
saying to them: You women shall receive this mark of honor 
at our hands. We regard the work which you did on the other 
side as of yastly great importance, and we want to give recog- 
nition of it by this expression of our good will toward you as 
an organization. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. LOWREY. I ask for information. Are the Daughters 
of the American Revolution incorporated, if the gentleman 
knows? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is the American Legion incorporated? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; by us. 

Mr. LOWREY. I wanted to get the absolute question of 
facts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill passed the House; 
did it pass the Senate, incorporating the American Legion? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; this is simply a cor- 
ollary to the recognition of the American Legion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman is 
one of the best lawyers in the country and will recognize the 
distinction at once that this bill does not give this corporation 
a situs, and, so far as I can recall, all these special bills of in- 
corporation have made them corporations of the District of 
Columbia. Does the gentleman have any objection to suggest- 
ing an amendment in line 18, page 3, after the word “ corporate” 
to inserting the words “of the District of Columbia“? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to that, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Otherwise you are incorporat- 
ing a corporation that has no situs. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think it is a perfectly 
legitimate amendment and we are willing to accept it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has control 
of the time, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I shall make the amend- 
ment, or permit the gentleman to make it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman should yield 
he would lose the floor, and I suggest that he keep the floor and 
offer that amendment. I have another suggestion, if the gen- 
tleman will permit while he is kind enough to yield, in section 
5 on page 5 there is a provision, “that no woman shall be a 
member of this corporation unless she served overseas for the 
allied cause.” Now, that expression “allied cause” I do not 
think has any legal definition. In so far as the expression has 
been used in said papers, and in the laws which we have passed 
we have referred to the “allied and associated powers.” I do 
not know just how to untangle it, but it strikes me there is 
something needed there. Officially, in so far as our own State 
papers are concerned, we were never an ally. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We were an associated power, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And this is for the allied 
cause. Many of them went over before we were in the war and 
served there in the allied cause, and it is intended to make it 
broad and comprehensive enough; I do not think this sugges- 
tion is material like the other one the gentleman made which 
is material. 

Mr, WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will 

Mr. WATSON. Is it the purpose of the association to permit 
members from all countries, or is it simply confined to American 
women? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Only to American women. 

Mr. WATSON. Those who went oversess, and women of 
other nations are not permitted to be members? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; this is purely an Amer- 
ican organization of women of our country who served overseas: 

Mr, HICKS, Will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pemnsylvania, Certainly to my. colleague 
and Representative. 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Speaker, I note in the gallery some officers 
of the British warship. now visiting. Washington, and it seems 
to me that we should offer to them our felicitations and ex- 
press to them our sincere feeling of. regard and haye them 
know that they are welcome guests of the American. Congress; 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FESS. Will the: gentleman yield for a further inquiry? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I notice in lines 23 and 24, page 2; the gentleman 
identifies one as being the city from which she comes and the 
other just the name of the State. Is not that unusual. That 
runs all through the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, in the report from the committee there are a number. of 
amendments. designed to add the name of the State where: it 
has been omitted, and I purpose to ask unanimous. consent to 
present those amendments en bloc so they may be passed without 
voting on them seriatim.. Now, I Wish to sa 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I. will. 

Mr. DALLINGdER. I wish to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania if he thinks the name of a woman, Mrs., giving the 
name of the husband, is a legal name for a statute? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyania. Well, it is only a matter 
of identification. Tf she were to sign a deed, it would not be, 
but for identification in the matter of an incorporation’ I do 
not see any objection to it: 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Certainly: 

Mr. RAKER: On August 22, 1919, this House passed an act 
unanimously incorporating the American Legion, did it not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, 


Mr. RAKER. This gives to the women who went overseas the 


same right it gave to the men of the American Legion? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: It does: 


Mr; RAKER. They’ ought to have the right, onght they not? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes: 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. What is there in this bill that con- 
fines the membership to American citizens or those who simply 
aided the American Army? Section 5 says: 

That no woman shall be a member of this corporation unless she 
served overseas for the allied ae ay in-the Great War at some —.— 


during the period between August 1. 1914, and January 1, 1920, both 
dates Inclusive. 


It occurs to me that that would leave it open to citizens of 


any country who may have assisted in any of the allied powers. 
Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, I do not think it would 
have that effect. 
Mr, LINEBERGER. I note the dates between which these 
women shall have served in order to be eligible to-this organiza- 


tion are August 1, 1914, to January 1, 1920. I assume, of 
course; that August 1 is intended for the date upon which the 


Great War, so called, begun. Now, the armistice: was signed 
on November 11, 1918. Why is it extended beyond that time? 
In the incorporation of the American Legion the term of serv- 
ice was from the time we entered the war, April 7, 1917, to 
November 11. 1918. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. You see that is a different 
question. The one regarding the Legion differs from the one 
brought up here. 

Mr, LINEBERGER. The war ended on November 11, 1918. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: After the armfStice was de- 
clared there were a number of these women in the service 
abroad, down to and including the date named here, January 1, 
1920, and in order to include them that date was fixed. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Then you want to include all women 
who went in from November 11, 1918, to January 1, 1920? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Some few went over after 
the armistice was declared in order to aid the wounded, 

Mr. LINEBERGER, After the armistice, that was the allied 
cause, 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think it would be prac- 
tically the same as the allied cause was during the war. The 
cause will not die. It was simply made victorious; that Is all. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It seems to me it should be amended to 
make it November 11, 1918. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman. will 
not Insist on that. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 


Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not à fact that even after the armistice, 
and during 1919, a great many women went overseas for the 
purpose of taking care of the wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and engaged in other work during that time? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: That is quite true, aud that 
is the reason for fixing this latter date. Now, I want to say 
to my colleagues that I wish they could have been present at 
a: meeting held here in the city of Washington within 30 days, 
I think, past. There was a gathering of about 1,000 American 
citizens, women who had worked and wrought from patriotic 
motives in the service: of their country, That meeting was 
addressed by Sir Auckland Geddes, the British: ambassador; 
by Ambassador Jusserand, of France; and by General Pershing; 
and I wish you could have heard. the seri of praise and com- 
mendation that fell from their lips in addressing these women 
and expatiating: upon the services which they rendered, which 
had created a debt of gratitude on the part of both these coun- 
tries, and of our armies: under Pershing, to these devoted 
women. I hope the House will) permit the amendments that 
have been suggested and pass this bill quickly. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. I note that the date is about two and one-half 
years before we.entered the war? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyania. A- great. many of 
them went over then. 

Mr. FESS. It includes the women that went over and served 
in the allied cause before we went in? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Yes, 

Mr; FESS.. In section 5, Is it the gentleman's understanding 
that the term “no. woman” is to be applied to American: 
women, or will that include. anybody from any country that 
served? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It includes: only those who 
served overseas that went from this country: 

Mr. LAYTON. Would the gentleman have any. objection to 
clearing up, that point by incorporating in the bill the words 
“American Women's Overseas Service League”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That might make it so that 
it would not include women most deserving, who went over’ 
and served, but who would not be technically or legally American 
women, but women of this-country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman going to 
offer that. amendment which I suggested? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to move that the amendments reported by the 
committee, adding, the name of the State after each designated 
incorporator, may pass en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as 3 


Committee amendmen 
Faye 1, line 5, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word.“ Washing- 


Page 1 line 6, after the word“ Washington,” insert the words “ Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Pa 1, line 7, after the word “ Washington,” insert the words 
“ District of Columbia 

Page 1, line 10, at the | bes inning of the line, insert the word “ Ohio.” 
After the word “ York, y e out the word “C 

Page 1, line 11, 2 the word “ Minneapo 18. insert the word 
Minnesota.“ 

Page 2, line 1, after the word.“ Chicago,” insert the word “ Ilinois.” 

Page 2, life 2, after the word “ Toledo,” insert the word “ Ohio.” 


Yes, sir. 


Page 2. line 4. at the he fae A of the’ Tine, insert the word “ Minne- 
sota. the word “ insert the word Ohio. 
Nee 2, line 8, after the word “ Seattle,“ insert the word “ Wash- 
oe 


2, line ep after the word “ Washington,” insert the words Dis- 
trict. of Columbi 
Page 2, line 10, after the word“ 3 Insert the word “ Illinois.” 
9 75 2, line 11, after the word “ Seattle," insert the word“ Wash- 


age 2, line 13, at the 22 of the line, insert the word “ Minne- 
After the word “ Seattle,“ insert the-word “ Washington. 
Be 2. line 15, after, the word Seattle,“ insert the word “ Wash- 


ago 2, line 16, at the Mee ot the line, insert the word “Ti. 
nois.” After the word “ Cincinnati,” insert the word “ Ohio, 

1 2, line 17, after the- word“ Minneapolis,“ insert the word 
inneso’ 
Page 2, iine 18, after the word Minneapolis,“ insert the word 

ue e 5 
line 19 oa the word “ Cincinnati,” insert the word“ Ohio." 
4 pee . line 20, the word “Minneapolis,” insert the word! 


Pare: 2, ‘ine 23, after the word!“ Cincin: nati,” insert the word “ Ohio.“ 
After the word “ Atlanta,” insert the word “ Georgia. 
a 2, line 24, after the word “ Boston,” insert the word“ Magen- 


Page 2, line 25, after the word Toledo,“ insert the word “ Ohio.” 
ene 3, line 3, at the beginning of the Ine, insert the word “ Wash- 
on 


. 
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razo, 3, line 4, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word “ Wash- 


in 
pe 8, line 5, at the beginning of the line, insert the word “ Geor- 
gia.” After the word “ Cincinnati” insert the word “ Ohio. 
Page 3, line 6, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word “ Wash- 


Page 8, line 7, after the word “ Boston,” insert the word “ Massa- 

Pace i 3, line 8. after the word Minneapolis,” insert the word“ Min- 
nes 

ase, 3, line 9, after the word.“ Minneapolis,” insert the word “ Min- 
Jus. 3. line 10, after the word “Cincinnati,” insert the word 
inate 8, line 11, after the word“ Seattle,“ insert the word“ Wash- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] asks unanimous consent that these amendments be 
considered together. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania a question. On page 1, line 10, is it not a 
little indefinite, Miss Brown, of New York”? That is the 
only place that occurs. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not furnish any sub- 
stitute name to put in there. It was passed without discussion 
in committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course Brown” is a very common name, 
and they could pick it up at any place. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the women settle it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I desire to know if amendments will be 
permitted to be offered from the floor other than those which 
are offered by the chairman of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. Unless the previous question is ordered the 
gentleman can be recognized. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask a question. On page 3, 
lines 11 and 12, after enumerating the names of these incorpo- 
rators, it says “and such persons as may be chosen.” Chosen 
by whom? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Chosen by the members. 

Mr. BUTLER. Chosen by the association. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on page 3, line 
18, after the word “ corporate,” I move to insert the words “ of 
the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I accept that 
amendment, and make the motion that it be inserted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee: Page 8, line 18, 
after the word corporate“ insert the words “of the D strict of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. HICKS. From the fact that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GraHAm] has yielded to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to offer an amendment, does not the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania now lose the floor? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to 
take any time. The gentleman can take the floor back at once. 
I move the previous question on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moyes the 
previous question on the amendment. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Speaker, I haye some amendments 
that I wish to offer, and if I am not permitted to offer them I 
will make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. That can be settled later. The gentleman 
from Tennessee moves the previous question on his amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out section 12 of the bill. 

The time has passed and the second meeting of the Women's 
Service League has been held in Washington within the past 
month, so that this section is without any object any longer. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gnanam of Pennsylvania: Page 6, line 
16, strike out all of section 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LINEBERGER] desires to offer some amend- 
ments, and I am perfectly willing that they may be offered, but 
I reserye the right to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. - If the gentleman yields to the gentleman 
from California to offer amendments, he can not retain the 
floor, but he can make an agreement with the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman has already lost the floor by 
yielding for an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; but the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman again. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will yield the floor back to the gentle- 
man after offering this amendment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. Speaker, on page 3, line 25, I move to strike out the 
words “ January 1, 1920,” and to substitute the words“ Novem- 
ber 11, 1918.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINEBERGER: Page 3, line 25, strike out 
“January 1, 1920," and insert in lieu thereof“ November 11. 1918.“ 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the object of this amendment is to preclude anyone be- 
longing to this organization who did not serve overseas between 
August 1, 1914, and November 11, 1918, which was the date on 
which the armistice was signed. All service organizations 
which have been organized throughout the world for persons 
who served in the World War have fixed the date of November 
11, 1918, the day upon which the armistice was signed, as the 
last date upon which eligibility would be granted. We have 
often had men who got into the Army one day or one hour after 
the expiration of that date who tried to get into the American 
Legion. This would not preclude any nurse or any woman who 
served at any time during the great World War from belonging 
to this organization, and, inasmuch as this is purely an organi- 
zation formed of women who served in the World War—— 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the epidemic of the flu among the troops in 
Europe was after the armistice was signed, and that these 
women incurred great danger when they nursed the soldiers at 
that time. i 
Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that perhaps what he says is true, but no doubt these 
ladies were all overseas prior to that time. I do not think the 
records will show that any of those nurses went overseas for 
service after November 11, 1918, but I think that all the ladies 
to whom he refers had rendered service prior to that time, 

Mr. RAKER. Wiil the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman know that as a matter 
of fact there were a great many nurses, Salvation Army women, 
V. W. C. A. women, Red Cross women, Jewish welfare women, 
and others, who left the United States and who performed 
heroic- duty overseas after November 11, 1918, who were sent 
over there and performed duty and stayed all the next year? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That may be true. At the same time 
there were soldiers who went overseas after November 11, 1918, 
and who did good service on the Rhine, who are not eligible to 
membership in the American Legion. 

Mr. RAKER. The American Legion fixed the date for mem- 
bership in their organization. Why should not these overseas 
nurses, Salvation Army women, Y. W. C. A. women, Red Cross 
women, Jewish welfare women, and others, who are forming 
their organization be given the right.to determine what date 
shall fix the status of the members belonging to that organiza- 
tion, instead of it being fixed by members of the American 


Legion? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield, this does not con- 
sist of overseas nurses. These are a lot of society women for 
the most part. I do not say that with any intention of reflecting 
upon them. A lot of women of means have organized this 
association; women who went over there and assisted the 
nurses and conducted various other activities. This does not 
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include the nurses’ organization at all. I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] will bear me out in that 
statement, that this is not for the purpose of organizing the 


nurses, It is for these other women who had no attachment 
to any other organization and who were not employed in any con- 
‘nection with the war, but who went over there voluntarily. 
For the mist part they are women of some means. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will say in answer to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr, Speaker, I still have the floor and 
I desire to reply to the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 
I desire to say that this is establishing a precedent of extend- 
ing the time beyond the armistice, and I think it is a poor 
precedent. Why not have it January 1, 1922, instead of January 
1, 1920? We still have American nurses overseas attending the 
soldiers on the Rhine, and I quite agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] that this could hardly be 
called a nurses’ organization. Most of the nurses are eligible 
to membership in the American Legion by virtue of having ren- 
dered military service in the Army or Navy Nurse Corps. They 
were a part of the Military and Naval Establishments. Certain 
Red Cross nurses might get into this organization who could 
not qualify for the American Legion, also certain Y, M. G. A. 
workers, I suppose. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If the gentleman will make it brief. 

Mr. RAKER, I will make it brief and to the point. Can 
anyone point to the name of any women who went overseas in 
regard to the war who went over there for any other purpose 
except to assist the Army? 

Mr, LINEBERGER. I am sure the gentleman does not de- 
sire to instruct me about the services of the women. I was in a 
hospital once there for two months, and no one has a higher 
regard for the women of America and the service they rendered 
the soldiers than I have. But I think it is a poor precedent, 
and I think the bill ought to be amended so as to put in the 
date of November 11, 1918, so as to hold this date as a precedent 
in granting charters to World War patriotic organizations who 
may come to us in the future in matters of this kind. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
answer the question of the gentleman from Massachusetts, The 
nurses were not specially included; they can join the Legion, 
as I am informed. They are also members of this organization. 
This organization includes a multitude besides. Now, as to the 
question of dates for service it is a totally different question 
than that raised in regard to the Army, for there no enlist- 
ments were made and no men were sent oyer the seas after the 
armistice. That was the finish for the soldiers, but there were 
women who went overseas after the armistice and served men 
in the hospitals and did much benevolent work on the other side. 
If you make this amendment vou eut those people out of the 
opportunity to become members of this organization, and I think 
it would be a rank injustice to them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LINEBERGER) there were 15 ayes-and 57 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WatsH and Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee) there were 78 
ayes and 13 noes. 

So the bill was passed. 

: On motion of Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyania, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 4800. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
51 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tri- 
day, June 2, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


XLIT——504 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

620.. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a prelimi- 
nary report of the Federal Trade Commission on investment 
and profit in soft-coal mining covering the period 1916 to 1921, 
inclusive, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11340. A 
bill to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the lineal list of offi- 
cers of the United States Marine Corps, so that he will take 
rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; without amendment 
of Rept. No. 1052). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4723. 
A bill for the relief of William M. Phillipson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1053). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 397. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion against the name of 
Frank George Bagshaw; with an amendment (Rept, Ne. 1054). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H, R. 6411) granting a pension to Mace Williams; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 11821) granting a pension to Dolly P. Beck- 
ner; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 11588) granting a pension to George A. 
Wageck; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11842) for the prevention 
and removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate com- 
merce in grain by regulating transactions on grain future ex- 
changes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TINCHISR: A bill (H. R. 11843) for the prevention 
and removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate com- 
merce in grain by regulating transactions on grain future ex- 
changes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11844) authorizing the 
use of a special canceling stamp in the post office at Cuero, 
Tex.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res, 358) making 
House bill 11022 in order for consideration; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. WALTERS: Resolution (H. Res. 3590) to provide for 
the services of a substitute telephone operator; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENHAM; A bill (H. R. 11845) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy F. Ralston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11846) for the relief of 
Theodore Kron; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11847) for the relief of Julius Laegeler; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11848) granting a pension to Harriet E. 
Blood Cantwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11849) granting a pen- 
sion to Susan Kiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11850) granting a pension to 
William Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensionss 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11831) granting an increase 
85 penelor to Martha E. Leach; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11852) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan R. Vititoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11858). for the relief of 
John F. Cassidy; te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLENN: A bill (H. R. 11854) granting a pension to 
Hannah E. Cahey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11855) for 
the relief of Jacob S. Steloff; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIGST: A bill (H. R. 11856) granting an increase 
of pension to William McCloud; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 11857) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11858) granting a pension to 
Carrie Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11859) granting a pension 
to Laura V. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11860) granting a pen- 
sion to Tabitha E. Isbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11861) granting a pen- 
sion to Catherine Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11862) granting a 
pension to Anna R. Little; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11863) for the relief of Chan- 
cey F. Bartholomew; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11864) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Byam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11865) granting 
a pension to Mary E. Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 11866) providing for prelimi- 
nary examination and survey to be made of the Dlinois River, 
III., and its tributaries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11867) for the relief of 
Walter P. Crowley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (E. R. 11868) for the relief of the | 


Sirs of John Curtis Staton; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

5844. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Grand Parlor, Native 
Sons of the Golden West, California, relative to Japanese im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

5845. Also, petition of Grand Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, California, urging that all regulations permitting 
concessions to be granted for educational, religious, or chari- 
table purposes, also include patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5846. Also, petition of the Tulare Fish and Game League, 
California, and the Tulare County Board of Trade, California, 
relative to the protection of game in the area which it is pro- 
posed to eliminate from the Sequoia National Park; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5847. Also, petition of residents of El Nido, Merced County, 
Calif., protesting against House bills 9753 and 4388 or Senate 
bill 1948, the so-called Sunday laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5848. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Mr. William F. Diven and 
others, of the town of Pine Valley, Clark County, Wis., urging 
legislation to protect the farmers against filled milk and butter 
frauds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5849. Also, petition of Mr. H. R. Burgdorff, of Oxford, Wis., 
and others, favoring legislation for the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of filled milk or any other substitute for milk 
or butter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5850. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Grand Parlor, Native Sons 
of the Golden West, at its forty-fifth session, held at Oakland, 
Calif., April 17-21, 1922, advocating exclusion of Asiatic im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

5851. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Idaho, protesting against the enactment of House bill 
9753, and other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5852. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of International Motor Co., 
New York City, N. Y., regarding tariff on graphite; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5853. Also, petition of E. Clemons Horst Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., regarding foreign trade and finance; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


5854, By Mr. RAKER: Petition of ©. C. Thomas Post, No. 
244, Navy Post of the American Legion, San Francisco, Calif, 
urging support of the Secretary of the Navy's recommendation 
that $1,000,000 be appropriated to provide for 8 Naval Re- 
serve Force; to the Committee on ation 

5855. Also, petition of G. R. Milford, of Redding, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 5823, known as the public shooting ground 
and game refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5856. Also, petition. of Mrs, Helen Hatch, master counselor, 
and others, of Los Angeles Council of Sadol, International 
Magian Society, urging immediate action by Congress in behalf 
of Armenia ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5857. Also, petition of Viall & Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
protesting against paragraph 1116 of House bill 7456; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5858. By Mr. ROGERS: Evidence in support of House bill 
11864, granting a pension to Sarah A. Byam; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5859. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 17 citizens of Grant 
County, Ky., protesting against the schedule of freight rates 
issued for live stock in the territory south of the Ohio River 
effective June 1, 1922; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

5860. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Belus 
Calkins, jr., Kate Zehler, Mary A. Reiber, and Daniel W. Bump, 
of Varysburg, N. Y., urging the passage of the so-called Bursum- 
Morgan bill increasing pensions to Civil War pensioners; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5861. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Saranac Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, favoring the passage of the 
Sterling-Towner education bill; to the Committee on Education, 

5862. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of numer- 
ous voters of College Place, Wash., protesting against the 
passage of House bills 4388 and 9753 and Senate bill 1948; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5863. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Columbus Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, Revere, Mass., favoring the modifi- 
cation of the naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

5864. Also, petition of Boston Central Labor Union, favoring 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States giving 
Congress the power to enact legislation to make uniform child- 
labor laws in the United States; to the Committee on Labor. 

5865. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of F. H. Gray, of Wiscasset, 
Me., and 18 other citizens of Maine, all employees of the Maine 
Central Railroad Co., urging the passage of the Towner-Sterling 
educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5866. Also, petition of Mr. H. C. Johnson and 37 other citi- 
zens of Osnabrock, N. Dak., asking for the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

5867. Also, petition of Mr. Emil Spiellinger,; of Louisville, 
Ky., and 14 other citizens of the State of Kentucky, asking for 
the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Fray, June 2, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


< 


| recess, 


i 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the 30th day of June wiil 
soon arrive, and new appropriation bills, of course, will have to 
go into effect by the 1st day of July. It is quite apparent that 
we shall have to yield from time to time in the tariff discussion 
for the purpose of taking up the several appropriation bills. 
So I am going to move that the tariff bill be temporarily laid 
aside for the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota that he ask unanimous consent that the 
pending tariff bill be laid aside, and that the Army appropria- 
tion bill be taken up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that course, but I 
think there ought to be a quorum present, and I therefore sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The reading clerk called the roll. and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball McLean Smoot 
Borah Harrison McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Hefin Nelson Stanley 
Bursum Hitchcock New Sterling 
Calder Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex.. Nicholson Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wasb. Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins ellogg age Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Kendrick Lopper Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Ladd Ransdell Watson, Ga, 
du Pont La Follette Rawson Watson, Ind, 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Robinson Willis 

Glass Lodge Sheppard 

Gooding McCumber Simmons 

Hale McKinley Smith 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The Senator from North Dakota asks unanimous consent that 
the tariff bill be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10871, the Army appro- 
priation bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask if it is the policy of 
those in charge of the bill to continue the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill until its conclusion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the question is addressed to me, I 
will Say that so far as I am concerned I hope we can keep the 
Army appropriation bill before the Senate until it is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason why I asked the question is 
because I merely wish to know, for the benefit of those on this 
side of the Chamber, what the business before the Senate will 
be; not that I suppose there will be any delay in the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bill, but it will probably take some 
little time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to object to lay- 
ing aside the tariff bill. At the same time I would like to have, 
if those in charge of the Army appropriation bill see fit to do so, 
a postponement of the measure for an hour or two, until we 
can have time to read the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say to the Senator that it will 
take a great deal longer than an hour or two to read the bill. 
It is a bill of one hundred and fifty odd pages. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume it is the intention to waive the 
formal reading of the bill for the purpose of considering com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I hope that may be done. 

Mr. BORAH, That is what I assumed, and that is the rea- 
son why I asked that we may have an opportunity to read the 
bill. Otherwise it puts those of us who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the report and the bill in a position where we 
can not make progress in determining what we want to discuss, 
if anything. I think, however, I shall not object, but I hope 
that if we need a little time later we may have it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator from Idaho 
that if an item is encountered in the bill on which Senators 
desire more time for consideration, for one I shall be entirely 
willing to postpone the consideration of that item and proceed 
with others. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs will follow that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and House bill 10871 is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTII. A number of Senators have routine 
business to present, and I yield for that purpose. 

PETITIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions adopted by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Philippine Islands, urging Congress to decide the 
permanent status of the Philippine Islands, and further re- 
questing that Congress authorize the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three American citizens to represent in Washington 
American interests in the Philippine Islands. The resolutions 
will be referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Congress, Kansas Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Pittsburg, Kans., favoring the creation of a 
national military park and monument at Yorktown, Va., covering 


the Revolutionary fortifications at that place, which was re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the National 
Conference of Mothers’ Congress, at Tacoma, Wash., favoring 


the passage of the so-called Capper-Fess physical education bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Lawrence W. Kutsch 
and sundry other citizens of Curtice, Ohio, praying for the im- 
position in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds 
on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Battle Creek, Mich., praying that only a moderate duty on kid 
gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ashley and 
Ithaca, in the State of Michigan, praying for inclusion in the 
pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban 
sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3611) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to abrogate a contract lease of land and water 
power on the Muskingum River, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 732) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3048) for the relief of L. D. Riddell 
and George W. Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Ten- 
nessee, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 733) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 1764) for the relief of J. A. Leslie, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 734) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3570) for the relief of the United Dredging Co. 
(Rept. No. 735) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7052) for the relief of G. C. Caldwell (Rept. 
No. 736) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8374) for the relief of the estate of Frank 
W. Knight (Rept. No. 737). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2960) for the relief of Arthur A. 
Padmore, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 738) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3424) to provide for the reclamation 
of the United States Military Reservation, Fort De Russey, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 739) thereon. 


REPORT ON PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I report back from the Com- 
mittee on Printing House Concurrent Resolution No. 47, pro- 
viding for the printing of 100,000 copies of the report of the 
special mission to investigate the Philippine Islands, and I 
submit a report (No. 781) thereon. The Secretary of War is 
very anxious that we have the report printed at once, and 1 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask that the concurrent resolution may 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the concurrent resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That 100,000 copies of the report of the special mission on investi- 
gation to the Philippine Islands to the Secretary of War, without the 
map but with the data on the Philippines pr ing and accompanying 
such report, be, and the same is hereby, ordered printed as a public 
document, to be distributed as follows: Bixty-five thousand through the 
document room of the House, 25,000 through the document room of 
the Senate, 5,000 through the Committee on Insular Affairs of the 
House, and 5,000 through the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
receipt of the report or to the immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Pending that question I desire to ask the 
Senator from Kansas if this is a report from the Committee on 
Printing? 

Mr. CAPPER, It is. 

Mr, ROBINSON. A favorable report? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A unanimous report? 

Mr, CAPPER. A unanimous report, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


CONFIRMATION OF ENSIGNS IN THE NAVY, 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate may confirm in open executive session the following 
nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the nominations be reported. z 

Mr. HALE. These are nominations of four members of the 
graduating class at Annapolis. These men had intended to 
retire on graduation, but have now decided to stay in the 
service, and the naval authorities have approved the action. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is confirming them the same as 
we confirmed the other members of the class? 

Mr. HALE. Exactly the same. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nominations will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy from the 
3d day of June, 1922: 

Harold L. Fudge. 

William H. Bgan, jr. 

Carl R. Brown. 

Beverly M. Coleman. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nominations will be confirmed. 

Mr. HALE, I ask that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The President will be 
notified. The Senate resumes its legislative session, 

js BILLS INTRODUCED: 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by. unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3670) granting an increase of pension to Arabella 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 3671) for the relief of James A. O'Dell and certain 
other former privates and noncommissioned officers in the 
military service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3672) to amend sections 34 and 40 of the organic 
act of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

A bill (S. 3673) to provide for the transfer of the lands and 
buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation station at Kala- 
wao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, to the 
Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. FLETCHER) submitted amendments 
providing for improvement works on the inland waterway from 
Pensacola Bay, Fla., and Mobile Bay, Ala., in accordance with 
report submitted in House Document No. 610, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, second session, a channel 5 feet deep and 40 feet wide, 
route to be the most practicable and the most economical in 
final cost; St. Johns River, Fla., from Jacksonville to Palatka, 
with a view of giving a 20-foot channel to Palatka; St. Johns 
River, Fla., from Palatka to Lake Monroe, with a view ‘of 
making cut-offs and improving navigation; Blackwater Bay 
and River, Fla., and Bayou Chico, Fla., intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for 
the prosecution and maintenance of public works on canals, 
rivers, and harbors, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY AND VICINITY. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 25), which was read, referred to the Committee 
on Printing, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved the Senate aoe House of Representatives concurring), 
That there de prin’ 5.000 additional copies of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142, Sixty-seventh Congress, presented by the Senator from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON] entitled“ Problems of rial Valley and 


Vicinity,” of which 8,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate docu- 
ment room and 2,000 copies for the use of the House document. room, 


ADDRESS BY HON. D. R. ORISSINGER, 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President,, I ask unanimous consent that 
that portion of the very able and instructive address by Hon. 
D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency, before the Penn- 
Sylvania Bankers’ Association at Pittsburgh on May 26, on the 
maintenance of the gold standard, be printed in the Rxconn 
in the usual RECORD type. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, HON, D. R. CRISS- 


INGER, BEFORE TH PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA., MAY 26, 1922. 


Almost the last among great financial communities to com- 
mit ourselves definitely to the gold standard, we find ourselves 
now summoned to determine, I may say, for all the world 
whether that standard shall be maintained or whether we shall 
abandon it and allow the economic craft to struggle without 
chart or rudder. 

I remember very well the years of the heated controversy 
over the gold standard. In these times we were constantly be- 
ing assured that our country was the victim of the gold stand- 
ard because we were a debtor nation and others controlled the 
world’s gold. We were told that the tendency was. for gold con- 
stantly to increase in. value, compelling the debtor always to 
pay in a dearer money than that in which he had borrowed. 

It was not always easy to answer, for effective answer re- 
quired the consideration of economie fundamentals concerning 
production, exchange, and consumption. But in 1896, after a 
campaign of education in these fundamentals, the verdict was 
in favor of maintaining a gold standard: I am very sure that 
if to-day the verdict had to be sought again on those issues the 
gold standard would win again by a far greater majority. 

In the quarter century since 1896 we have seen that this 
standard does not mean the economic enslavement of a debtor 
country; rather, it means the assurance of equal opportunity to 
develop resources and the chance to transform the debtor com- 
munity into a creditor state. In 1896 we were the greatest bor- 
rowing community in the: world; in 1922. we find ourselves the 
greatest lending community, the mainstay, and reliance of busi- 
ness, of bankers, of nations, of civilization itself, im the effort 
to weather the greatest storm that ever burst over mankind.. 

If the gold standard meant so much of opportunity to us as 
the great debtor State; how much more must its maintenance 
mean to us, now that we have become the great creditor Nation, 
Every argument that could be made in 1896, with however 
much plausibility, against maintaining the gold standard, now 
applies with a thousandfold more force in favor of rigidly ad- 
hering to it. 

We know how absolutely necessary is a uniform monetary 
standard throughout the world! We know that without it our 
problems of exchange and of international commerce can not 
be solved, We realize that the debts which are owing to us, the 
balances which must be paid to us or by us, must somehow be 
adjusted to a single; common, universal standard; and that, as 
these obligations have all been thus far related to or measured 
by gold, we can not safely depart now from that standard. 

Yet with our own interest absolutely bound up in the mainte- 
nance of this system we find that our very wealth and good 
fortune are fast becoming a menace to this system. The secur- 
ity of the gold standard depends on the maintenance of a free 
gold. market, on the comparatively unrestricted flow of gold. If 
the movements of commodities shall too long continue in a par- 
ticular direction they must inevitably create a vacuum whieh 
can only be filled by a movement in the opposite direction. 

In the last eight years the movement of commouities has been 
away from our shores and the movement of gold has been to- 
ward us. The result is; as has been pointed out with possibly 
tiresome iteration, that our side of the world tends to gather 
to itself more than it needs of the gold, while the other side, 
burdened with debts, finds its store of gold constantly reduced 
and its powers to maintain a gold standard correspondingly 
weakened. The gold standard can not be maintained by piling 
up all the gold in one place. 

Yet there is every sign that the movement of gold to us will 
have to continue, unless there shall be some settlement of 
international debts and such adjustments in governmental 


‘finances, international fiscal relations, and the producing and 


consuming opportunities of the nations as will restore some- 
thing like equilibrium. At the basis of the trouble we find the 
huge domestic and international debts of the world—the funda- 
mental disturbance that is destroying, trade and commerce and 
our own industrial prosperity. 

Domestic debts impose enormous burdens of taxation, while 
the international debts. interpose well-nigh insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the adjustment of exchange relations. With finan- 
cial exchange in this chaos, commercial transactions are ren- 
dered well-nigh impossible, because they tend to become mere 
speculation in exchange fluctuations, 

There must be, first, some determination of policy toward 
the international debts, and, second, an adjustment of gov- 
ernment budgets that will give confidence in the power of 
States to pay the debts and maintain the gold basis of money, 
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I do not believe it is possible at this time to reach a final 
settlement of all the international obligations. But there is 
absolute necessity that some general policy shall be agreed 
upon among the nations with reference to these obligations. 
A beginning must be made, an understanding reached, for bal- 
ancing budgets and adjusting international debts, so that there 
may be a start toward international liquidation and stabiliza- 
tion: In the final analysis, we shall see plainly that the preser- 
vation of the gold standard depends on bringing all these obli- 
gations into a relationship with gold and then placing money 
on a gold basis and setting out toward ultimate payment .in 
gold. 

This is absolutely necessary, lest the stream of gold shall 
continue to flow toward American shores, until other nations 
find it impossible to go farther with the pretense of maintain- 
ing a gold monetary standard. 

I recall, at one critical epoch during the war, reading a let- 
ter from London which said—this being a considerable time 
before America’s entry into the war—that unless American 
financiers should extend credit to the allied nations, then the 
allies would buy from us, pay in gold, send us their last re- 
sources of the yellow metal, and then abandon the gold stand- 
ard—leaving us with the gold, but depriving it. of its mone- 
tary value. 

I recall the shiver with which I contemplated the conse- 
quence of such a policy. We would be left with a vast stock 
of gold, which, repudiated by other nations, would become well- 
nigh valueless to us. 

Fortunately. that crisis was not precipitated. But conditions 
now, despite that peace has been restored, confront us with a 
grave danger that this same crisis may be brought before: us 
again: We can not go on indefinitely compelling our creditors 
to settle with gold, which, once it reaches us, flows inevitably 
into vaults. and there remains, comparatively useless to busi- 
ness either at home or abroad. 

There must be adjustments among the: nations: that: will: en- 
able them to reckon with confidence upon their financial futures. 
It is not necessary, as I view it, that Europe shall forthwith 
begin to pay interest upon its obligations to us. Indeed, to-day 
that would mean that Europe must drain itself of its remain- 
ing gold and break down the gold standard. The only alterna- 
tive would be for Europe to furnish us with goods, which we 
could only accept at the price of substituting them for goods 
produced by our own industries. In either case our last state 
would be worse than our first. 

The most that can be undertaken at this time—and it must 
be undertaken soon if we are to avoid disaster —is to reach a 
workable understanding and settlement as to the future of 
the international debts due us and existing between other coun- 
tries, and along with this there must be a serious: effort to 
balance budgets and bring costs of government within the 
capacities of the nations to pay. y 

It has been proposed that a conference of the various national 
financial establishments be held to devise measures to restore 
and maintain the gold standard. In every such discussion: it 
must be kept in mind that the permanency of the gold standard 
depends fundamentally upon some adjustment or settlement, 
not cancellation, of all international debts, in terms of gold, so 
that they can be paid by the contracting parties without sorely 
impoverishing the people through unbearable burdens of taxes. 
It is well to remember that the economic possibilities of recon- 
struction must be measured in units of human energy, and an 
overload or a lack of such units means default and disaster. 
In every such effort our country must obviously take a part, 
for we are not only the leading creditor nation but we have 
become custodian of the greater share of the world’s gold. 

Nothing short of complete frankness, understanding, confi- 
dence, can serve the purposes of such an international adjust- 
ment. There must be perfect candor about policies and pro- 
grams; complete understanding as to the end sought. There 
must be a recognition of the fact that the alternative, if we 
fail to stabilize the old order, is bound to be a cataclysm. In 
that cataclysm the present social and economic system of the 
world will face the tremendous question of whether, incapable 
of protecting itself against its own weakness, it deserves to 
survive. 

Always a firm advocate of the gold standard, I have never 
been so convinced as I am now of its absolute: necessity. We 
must Maintain it and we must bear our part in making the rest 
of the world maintain it, or else we must be prepared to deal 
with new~-standards in the whole field of international inter- 
course. No man can guess what those standards might te. 
But, just as faith, honor; and square dealings constitute the only 
standard to which human conduct can: ever be universally 
related, so in the present state of society one feels that the gold 


standard of money is the only one to which we can hope to 
relate the money systems of the world. 

I speak of these things with great earnestness, because lately 
there have been evidences of a revival, in unexpected places, or 
sentiment altogether too hospitable toward the old fallacies of 
cheap and unsound money. Sometimes they have been dressed 
up in attractive disguises. Some of them, indeed, have been 
so thoroughly camouflaged that it is hard to recognize them as 
merely the refurbished and modernized doctrines of “Coin” 
Harvey, Gen. James B. Weaver, and“ Brick“ Pomeroy. 

But on examination they will be found just that; and we will 
be wise to stamp them out now, with the inexorable logic of 
truth and experience. Our country must stand for the policies 
that are sound and lasting: Others may be tempted into danger- 
ous experiments. We have seen the disastrous consequences 
of some of these, and we must hold firm for the things we know 
to be deserving of our confidence. 

By such unswerving adherence we will strengthen the faith 
of others more sorely tempted than ourselves. If we stand firm, 
we will make a great contribution to the rehabilitation of tha 
world and to the establishment of the new order of things. And 
I believe we will do this. I believe we will, by wisdom. and 
caution, add much to the contribution we have already made 
for the salvation of civilized institutions. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—QUORUM CALLS: 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I rise to a. question of personal 
privilege. 

I understand that a new rule has been inaugurated to the 
effect that Senators arriving in the Chamber in response to a 
quorum call after the roll call has been concluded and a quorum of 
Senators have answered to their names are not permitted to be 
included as having been present. The Senators who are located 
in the far corner of the Senate Office Building, among whom [ 
happen to be, find it absolutely impossible 50 per cent of the 
time at least to reach the Senate Chamber before the conclu- 
sion of such a call when a quorum is ascertained to be present. 
Even though they leave their offices on the sounding of the bell, 
being obliged to make use of various elevator services and the 
subway trolley, unless they happen to catch a car at the moment 
they arrive and an elevator as well, they find it practically im- 
possible to reach the Chamber. This morning; although I left 
my office immediately when the bell rang and reached the Cham- 
ber as expeditiously as possible, the roll call had been com- 
pleted, an I was unable to respond to my name. I find that one 
or two other Senators are in precisely the same position as am J. 
If the rule to which I refer is to be invoked it will mean, of 
course, that the Recorp will show that we were not present on 
the quorum call, 

In these days there is so much adverse criticism of absentee- 
ism and failure to obtain quorums in the Senate that it seems 
to me there should be some liberality in the application of the 
rule, Of course, when a second roll call is ordered it is quite 
possible for a Senator to get on the roll, but when a quorum is 
secured on the first call, as I have stated, 50 per cent of the 
time it is impossible for Senators situated as T am to be recorded 
as present, 

BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION: 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and I ask for immediate action on it. The resolution ought not 
to provoke debate, for it merely asks for information upon a 
subject of great interest to the American people at the present 


time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we have the resolution reported 
for the information of the Senate, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary. will read the 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Reading Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 298), as 
follows: 

Whereas it has been reported that as a result of the strike of the 
bituminous coal miners the consumption of bituminous: coal is exceed- 
ing the production and that the available surface reserve is 

idly exhausted; and - 
ereas an adequate supply of bituminous coal at reasonable prices 
is vital to the domestic and industrial welfare of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is of utmost importance that the consuming public posseas 
all information possible relating to the present and probable supply 
and prices of bituminous coal; and 

ereas it has been represented that the Secretary of Commerce has 
been negotiating with certain coal operators for a voluntary agree- 
ment to fix prices during the pending emergency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce: be. and he hereby is, di- 
rected to obtain and to report to the Senate, if not incompatible 
with the public interests, as expeditiously as possible all available 
facts relating to 
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(1) The present supply of mined bituminous coal; 

(2) The chet weekly production and consumption of such coal 
since April 1, 1922; 5 

(3) e amount of bituminous coal estimated to be necessary for 
all uses in the United States until May 1, 1923; 

(4) The effect of such strike upon present coal prices and the prob- 
able effect upon such prices if a settlement of that strike is not reached 
before September 1, 1922; 

(5) What action, if any, has been taken by the United States 
through its governmental agencies to terminate the strike; and 

(6) What action, if any, has been taken by the United States to 
protect the consumers of coal from paying exorbitant prices by reason 
of curtailment of production. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to object to the consideration of the resolution, but I simply 
wish to refer to the fact that there has been upon the calendar 
since May 16, 1921, Order of Business 54, being Senate bill 1807, 
to aid in stabilizing the coal industry. That bill simply calls 
upon the Secretary of Commerce to procure the very facts 
which are asked for in the resolution now submitted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. If Senators had not three dif- 
ferent times objected to the consideration of that bill, possibly 
by this time it would have been passed and the Senate would 
have been in possession of the very valuable information which 
is so necessary to enable the Senate to determine what policy 
they shall pursue in regard to the coal strike. 

I hope before Congress shall finally adjourn that Senators 
will change their attitude respecting the measure to which I 
refer and will give the power to the Secretary of Commerce to 
enable him to procure and report to Congress the true facts 
concerning the coal industry. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

AFFAIRS IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I received on yesterday a 
letter from a prominent American residing in the Dominican 
Republic inclosing an extract from an address delivered by 
the Governor of La Vega Province at the opening of the central 
highway from the capital to the north of the island, and also 
a translation of an editorial which appeared in Pluma y Espada, 
a paper published in the island. These two extracts will give 
the viewpoint of some gentlemen in the island who are not 
disposed to find fault with everything the American occupation 
is doing. I commend them to the attention of a few Ameri- 
cans who are disposed to befoul the American name and occu- 
pation in that island. I ask that, without reading, these two 
extracts may be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(Translation of a paragraph of the address of the Governor of La V. 
8 the opening ot the central highway from the capital to 
e north. 


You are the representative of the most democratic and most powerful 
Nation in the world, and you are also chief of the small Dominican 
State; in your first sition, with a true sense of that American 
pandori you can well afford to be benevolent toward those influenced 

y love of their flag; in your second tion as chief of the central 
government you can well carry out works of moral and political benefit, 
and this to you would be easy, dealing personally with a naturally 
calm Dominican people, and by common accord a solution will be found 
for this important national problem; with the assurance that if you do 
this the pages of Dominican history that record the acts of your admin- 
istration will also you as a member of the family of human bene- 
factors—Jesus Christ, Lee, Jefferson Davis, Lincoln. 


[Editorial from Pluma y Espada, Velasquez Party organ.] 

The point of attack for the “patriots” these days is the Duarte 
Highway—that the work is no good; that there has not been spent on 
this work what they said has been spent; that the road will soon be 
impassable from the fact that it has been so badly constructed; and 
a whole lot of other things which the “ dogs in the enger are shout- 
ing about. Perhaps there is something in the fact of tbe money in- 
vested on the work, but with all the evils of the “carretera” it is 
undoubtedly a great benefit to the coun Would to God that all the 
money which the government of occupation spends could be spent on 
“ carreteras.” The Carretera Duarte has in reality cost many millions. 
But we can not 1 ani when we compare that sum with the millions 
thrown away by native governments on useless works. How much have 
the Dominicans spent in arsenals, in generals under orders, in revolu- 
tionary expenses How were the loans invested made under the gov- 
ernment of Lilis? What was done with the money received in the con- 
cessions to Haiti of grand parcels of Dominican land? All these opera- 
tions and others just as shameful have left a blot on our history upon 
which we can only look with shame. These loans were only used to bu 
men, to corrupt men, and to throw our nation’s honor in the mud. If 
all the millions spent by the Dominicans in shameless works had been 
spent on something like the Carretera Duarte, we would have obtained 
adyantages which result from works of that magnitude. We have 
nothing to complain of. All the evils from which we are suffering we 
have bought at an enormous price. Lilis had not been permitted 
to negotiate the loans the coun would not have had to celebrate later 
on a convention with the Government of the United States, which con- 
vention was the first thing that compromised our independence. But 
in the madness of the orgies of that time nothing was thought of 
except filling the pockets, and with no thought for the future of the 


Republic. And in the course of years we all suffer, particularly those 
whose hands are clean of those crimes against the country, from the 
terrible consequences of all those economical disorders, With all that 
has been said, we do not pretend to justify the fact that $5,000,000 
has been spent on the Carretera Duarte, it appearing to us that with 
that amount of money and better administration the work could have 
been finished better. What we do wish to say, assuming all responsi- 
bility, is that for all the evils from which we are suffering we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. In the management of funds of the 
nation we have almost always been unscrupulous, not to say bandi 
and, of course, we are all now suffering from this. Consequently, 
repeat, that it is to be hoped that the government which succeeds the 
occupation will be composed of honest men, never of those dishonest 
ones who have placed us where we are now, which leads us to some- 
times think that the only method of solution would be suicide. 


ADDRESS OF HON, W. d. M'ADOO, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on the 24th day of May Hon. 
W. G. McAdoo delivered at Hutchinson, Kans., a very illuminat- 
ing address dealing with economic and financial questions, and 
to some extent with political conditions. I have read it care- 
fully, and I think it is entitled to a place in the Recorp. I ask, 
without reading, unanimous consent for its insertion in the 
Record in the regular RECORD type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY W. G. M’ADOO BEFORE THE KANSAS STATE DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION AT HUTCHINSON, KANS., MAY 24, 1922. 

The question which most immediately concerns the American 
people is prosperity. The business man is weary of restricted 
trade and high taxes. The farmer is worn to a frazzle by 
heavy losses inflicted upon him through the merciless processes 
of so-called deflation or “normalcy.” Labor is tired of unem- 
ployment and would like something else to do than hunting for 
a job or fighting wage reductions. The vast army of men and 
women of moderate salaries or small means who are dependent 
on good business for the opportunity to work are anxious for 
better times and sufficient pay to meet the cost of living. 
Everybody is tired of excessive railroad rates, of bad govern- 
ment, and, above all, of bad politics, The recent days of Demo- 
cratic prosperity shine happily by contrast with these unhappy 
days of Republican “normalcy.” How to regain prosperity 
persistently demands an answer. Among the most important 
essentials to its restoration are not alone the preservation but 
the increase of our foreign trade; and along with that, reduc- 
tion of taxation, a more equitable distribution of the tax bur- 
den, and a tariff law that will not destroy our foreign markets. 

Under our system of Government it is difficult to accomplish 
these ends except through political action. We are in the habit 
of relying in large part on political action for solution of 
economic problems and, so long as this continues, wise and 
well-administered government becomes more and more neces- 
sary to the life and prosperity of the people. Therefore, unless 
we are prepared to accept the evil consequences of the economic 
mistakes and absurdities that may follow upon the election of 
the wrong party or the advice of unwise leaders we should 
not vote blindly on political issues. We should study and un- 
derstand them. When we apply the same brains to voting on 
political issues that we do to our business affairs we shall have 
better government and more prosperity. 

An instance of what I mean by solving economic problems 
through political action is the Federal reserve system. For 
generations we had suffered financial panics and colossal losses 
because of a financial system which was both unsound and in- 
sufficient for the needs of the Nation. It could be remedied 
only through political action. The Republican Party, despite 
its claim that it alone possessed the “ best minds” of the Na- 
tion, had proven itself during 50 years of power wholly in- 
competent to solve this problem, and was consistent in its solid 
opposition to this great reform. But the bill was passed and 
the Federal reserye system was established under a Democratic 
administration. The great economic problem involved in our 
financial system was thus solved through political action. 

Why is the preservation and expansion of our foreign trade 
necessary to our prosperity? Because we produce, under nor- 
mal conditions, more than we can consume. If this surplus is 
forced upon our home markets, when they are incapable of 
absorbing it, our producers are forced to accept ruinous prices, 
which affect not alone the surplus but the entire product. If 
the surplus can be marketed abroad at remunerative prices the 
value of the entire product is favorably affected and losses are 
turned into profits. Foreign markets are therefore of first im- 
portance to our farmers, our workingmen, and our producers 
generally. How are we to preserve and expand our foreign 
makets? Primarily through political action. If the political 
action of our Government is such as to close or restrict these 
markets business depressions are inevitable, with all of their 
attendant evils of unemployment, stagnation, and general dis 
tress. 
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Republican leaders’ at Washington seem to be obsessed with 
the idea that it is to our advantage to isolate ourselves from 
Europe politically and economically. They have not only re- 
fused to cooperate with other nations in establishing peace and 
order in Europe, but they are now engaged in passing a tariff 
law which will render still more difficult, if not impossible, the 
maintenance of our foreign trade. 

From the materialistic point of view, and without dismissing 
the idealistic, which is of great importance, we are deeply con- 
cerned in the peace and stability of Europe and the preserva- 
tion of those great markets for our surplus products. Europe 
has always been our best customer. Oriental and Latin- 
American trade, important as they are, do not compare with 
our interests in Europe. Not alone is European trade larger 
and more profitable to us than any other trade but European 
nations owe the United States about $12,000,000,000, which it 
is very much to our interest to collect some day. By cooper- 
ating,. therefore, to the extent of our power in the maintenance 
of peace and the restoration of stable and prosperous condi- 
tions in Europe, we help ourselves in every direction. 

The Democratice Party presented a plan for the preservation 
of European peace, the reestablishment of order, and the re- 
duction of the vast land and naval armaments- which are -crush- 
ing the life out of peoples everywhere. This was embodied in 
the League of Nations. It would, in my judgment, have been 
successful had it been adopted. But the Republican Party de- 
feated it and promised the American people, in lieu of that, 
some sort of organization of nations which would accomplish 
the same. result. They have failed to organize such an. asso- 
ciation: and have done nothing to preserve the peace of Europe 
or to.lift.the grinding. burden of taxation through, a reduction 
of military armaments, The only step they have taken is to 
make an. alliance with Great Britain, France, and Japan which 
provides that “if any other power. should threaten,. by ag- 
gressive action, the rights of any of the four nations involved, 
they will confer with each other for the purpose of determining 
on the most. efficient measures. to be taken, jointly or sepa- 
rately” to meet the situation. This is the kind of an alliance 
which. usually leads to war. instead. of peace, because, when 
any set of powers enters into such covenants. they say, in effect, 
“We propose to maintain the policies outlined. in this. agree- 
ment against the rest of the world.“ This means that they 
must fight if those policies. are challenged by other powers 
who may make a counteralliance against them or run away 
when the issue is presented. 

But this is not its only vice. Under the exaggerated claims 
Republican leaders make for it, there is danger that. the 
American people may be lulled: into the belief that this is all 
that is required of America to preserve the pence of the world. 
As evidence of this, Senator Lobau, in à recent speech before 
the Republican members of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
claimed that this treaty has done more in “ 12 weeks for the 
world's peace than bas: been done anywhere else” in 24 years. 
This- is; of course, a silly. and preposterous, claim: Was not 
the successful ending in 1918 of the rlest war in all his- 
tory a greater immediate achievement fòr peace than the four- 
power Pacific: pact of which Senator Lope boasts?) A Demo- 
cratic administration did that. And could the four-power pact 
have been made if the war had not first been ended and if 
Woodrow Wilson's work at Paris had not laid the foundation 
for the Washington conference? It is the last Democratic ad- 
ministration: that did more for world peace in the two: years 
of 1918 and 1919 than had ever been done before by human 
effort. It is the Republican administration that has not con- 
tributed materially to world peace; it has merely postponed the 
realization of that boon until 1925. 

The chief virtue of the four-power pact’ is the extent to 
which it may lead the administration into a genuine effort to 
cooperate with the rest of the world to secure peace. At best 
the four-power pact is a feeble step in that direction. Senator 
Loboꝝ admits this in the speech to which I have referred; when 
he says: “The only obligation we assume is that of consulta- 
tion; and when the consultation has been held, each nation 
that was in it is as free to do what she thinks right as she 
was when she entered the doors.” 

How can a mere agreement to hold a consultation be rea- 
sonably claimed as more done in 12 weeks for the world’s 
peace than has been done anywhere else in 24 years”? The 
disagreeable fact is that the fonr-power pact is no guaranty’ of 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes; even be- 
tween the four powers involved, and that the United States 
surrenders its freedom of action in other important ways to 
such an extent that the advantages of consultation may be 
outweighed. Had the four-power pact provided for arbitra- 


tion of disputes between the signatories, a method of peaceful 
settlement might have been provided, but it specifically leaves 
the settlement’ to force if disagreement’ results from the con- 
sultation. The pact, as a peace preserver, was further seri- 
ously’ weakened by the rejection of Senator Rontxsox's really 
constructive amendment, which provided that any outside 
power—such, for instance; as Russia and Germany—which 
became engaged in a controversy between any one or more of 
the signatories, should be invited to the conference. 

The four-power pact is an alliance: It is the very kind of 
entangling alliance that Washington: reprehended; the very 
kind of an alliance which, throughout all human history, has 
been the fruitful cause of wars between nations. It is the very 
kind of an alliance which America thought she had made for- 
ever impossible when we defeated Germany and lier allies 
during the World War. That it is such an alliance is con- 
clusively shown by the fact’ that it binds the United States to 
act with a limited group of powers from which other powers 
interested in the same subject matter are excluded. For in- 
stance, it excludes’ Russia and Germany, each of which has 
important interests in the Pacific: This alliance has already 
provoked the inevitable counteralliance, that recently consum- 
mated’ at Genoa between’ Germany and Russia. That these 
powers will challenge our alliance when their national inter- 
ests’ demand it is beyond reasonable doubt. What else could 
we expect Germany and Russia to do but come together when 
our policy and that of the other nations of the world have 
forced them into a position where; for mutual protection, no 
other course was open to them? Self-preservation among na- 
tions, as among individuals, is the first law of nature: 

The peace of the world and restoration of order are of 
transcendent importance: To say that war can not be de: 
stroyed is to say that civilization can not be saved. War can 
be destroyed if the nations of the world, in good faith, organ: 
ize’ to destroy it. The United States can take the lead’ and do 
this noble thing for mankind: The League of Nations having 
been defeated, the responsibility rests upon the Republican 
Party of providing some other effective means of securing the 
great boon of peace. Republican leadership is confronted with 
the alternative’ of standing on the ineffecttal four-power pact 
and doing nothing more to preserve the peace of the world or 
of calling, in good faith, a meeting of the nations for the pur- 
Dose of organizing’ some association or society of nations for 
the preservation of world’ peace. Our security as well as the 
restoration of the stable economic conditions which make for 
permanent prosperity depend upon the wisdom with which the 
administration meets this situation. 

When we contemplate the flabby and timid diplomacy of the 
administration we wish for the inspiring days of’ shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy,” which made America’ distinctive’ and respected 
everywhere. “Shirt-sleeve diplomacy” meant that we were not 
afraid to take our place in the councils of the world, to define 
and assert American opinion’ and American rights; to vigorously 
present America's case in the style of diplomacy which the 
rolled up shirt sleeve implies’ Instead of this heartening’ pic- 
ture, we now have the spectacle of our ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives slinking about the courts of Furope, using the back 
stairs of international assemblages, sitting in the galleries of 
world conferences, looking on, spying about, observing, but 
accepting no responsibility. The administration has abandoned 
shirt-sleeve diplomacy” for “ shirt-tail diplomacy,” because 
our’ envoys now sit meekly on their shirt tails and take no 
manly part instead of representing America with the vigor and 
directness which distinguished our diplomacy in more honor- 
able days. No wonder we have gained the contempt and dis- 
trust of all the world. 

As the fit mate to the Republican policy of political isolation, 
Republican leaders are now trying to effect our economic 
isolation by jamming’ through the Senate the most iniquitous 
and indefensible: tariff bill ever presented to the American 
people. With a reckless disregard of the great economic forces 
which should be permitted to operate, if our own prosperity 
is to be restored and preserved, these leaders have determined 
to destroy our foreign markets and to confine American trade 
and intercourse within the boundaries of the United States. 
Nothing will do this so effectively as the pending tariff bill. 
That the farmers; the laboring men, and all classes of our 
people will pay a heavy price for this stupid policy is certain: 
The farmer will find inadequate markets for his products, the 
workingman will find insufficient employment for his labor, 
business men will find trade restricted and profits reduced, and 
all of the people, the great consuming public, will find the cost 
of living increased, whereas the only beneficiaries of this ex- 
trnordinary piece of economic ineptitude will be the greedy 
monopolists and selfish interests, which wili be given the 
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power by this bill to collect taxes in disguised form from the 
American people for their private benefit. The power of taxa- 
tion should never be exercised by the Government except for 
the benefit of the Public Treasury, but under this bill the 
Government transfers its right of taxation to selfish interests 
and monopolists. It is the frankly declared purpose of the 
Republican leaders, as stated in the debates in Congress, to 
prevent, as far as possible, any foreign trade, and to confine 
American commercial activities to the boundaries of the United 
States. This bill can not help the farmer, because it will nar- 
row the market for his products with resulting loss in values; 
and even where he is able to break through the tariff barriers 
and sell h's products in foreign markets, he must meet the com- 
petition of Argentina, Canada, Australia, and other agricultural 
countries against which he can have no protection, whereas 
on every article he uses he must pay the increased prices which 
this new tariff bill will certainly impose. The consuming public 
will be forced to submit to heavier exactions than ever before 
from greedy profiteers and tariff barons. 

And here we may draw a fundamental distinction between the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party. The Republican 
Party is the tool of special privilege—trusts and monopolies 
and big business. The Democratic Party is the foe of special 
privilege—the foe of the trusts and greedy monopolists who 
are forever seeking, through control of the Government, legis- 
lation that gives them an advantage over the rest of the 
people. 

What a curious idea it is that we can produce prosperity by 
imposing higher taxes on everybody and making every neces- 
sary of life more costly. That is exactly what this tariff bill 
will do. It puts a tax on the mouth of every baby and every 
adult in the land, and in like manner it puts a tax upon the 
body of every citizen—man, woman, and child—who wears 
clothes or consumes commodities. The taxes are on consump- 
tion, and nothing escapes. These taxes are skillfully concealed 
in the prices of the commodities, and go not into the Public 
Treasury for the benfit of the people but into the capacious 
pockets of the entrenched interests. It is impossible for the 
consumer to know how much he is paying in the form of con- 
cealed taxes. It is a part of the game to prevent him from 
knowing how much tribute he is paying for the enrichment of 
some already overrich but conscienceless protected-tariff baron; 
and when these barons get new fortunes by this illegitimate use 
of government they are made stronger to buy elections, to put 
their tools in control of the Government, and to make new raids 
of rapacity on a hoodwinked people. 

A worse time than now for passing a tariff bill, so far as 
the interests of the people are concerned, could not be selected. 
The uncertain economic state of the world, the rapid fluctua- 
tions in exchange, and the generally unsettled conditions 
everywhere, make the enactment of a tariff law a wild revel 
of guesswork, so far as the consumer is concerned. The impo- 
sition of excessive duties on our imports is designed to destroy 
our import trade. If we destroy our import trade we destroy 
our export trade except as to those things which Europe can not 
buy elsewhere. That will reduce our export trade to very small 
proportions, and it is our farmers who will suffer most, because 
in normal times approximately 50 per cent of all of our exports 
is represented by the products of agriculture. This will reduce 
the farmer’s buying power, and when he can not buy business 
suffers, factories shut down, labor is thrown out of employment, 
and general depression seizes the country. When labor is 
thrown out of employment or forced to accept less than a living 
wage, its buying power, like that of the farmer, is reduced; 
and when the farmer and the laborer are unprosperous the 
country is unprosperous. We never have real prosperity except 
when the farmer is able to sell his products at a profit and 
labor is employed at good wages. The margin between pros- 
perity and depression is represented by a profitable foreign 
trade. It has been well said that the margin between pros- 
perity and depression is not more than 15 to 20 per cent. It 
is frequently the pressure of that 15 to 20 per cent of surplus 
products that brings prices below the cost of production, caus- 
ing great losses, whereas the absorption of that surplus at 
good prices establishes the value of the whole and brings pros- 
perity to the country. 

I am not so dogmatic about the tariff that I would not be 
willing to admit that economic conditions might arise where 
reasonable protection to certain home products may be justined, 
but in all such cases the schedule in the bill should be written 
upon the findings of an impartial tariff commission and not by 
the beneficiary himself. The creation of a nonpartisan Tariff 
Comunission composed of the ablest economists in the country 
was one of the achievements of the Wilson administration, and 


the purpose was to secure through the investigations of that 
commission accurate information upon which just and scientific 
tariff laws could from time to time be enacted. Nothing could 
be fairer to those seeking protection and to the great consuming 
public, which must foot the bill, than a well-functioning, impar- 
tial, and nonpartisan tariff commission. Public opinion must 
be educated to the necessity of having our tariff bills based 
upon the reports and findings of this Tariff Commission. It 
has been thrown into the scrap heap by the Republican majority 
and ne tariff beneficiaries have been permitted to write their 
own bill. 

This tariff bill contains a provision which is so revolutionary 
and extraordinary, so pregnant with evil, that it is a new 
menance to the integrity and purity of our form of government, 
It gives the President the power, solely in his discretion, to 
raise rates 50 per cent, to change classifications and to embargo 
importations into this country. That such a law is wholly un- 
constitutional, I have no doubt, but until the courts so declare 
it will be the law of the land. It may take years before the 
Supreme Court can pass on this question. Meanwhile we shall 
have a congressional election in 1922 and a presidential election 
in 1924. 

I do not wish to be understood as doubting the President's 
integrity, because I do not; but such power in his hands or in 
any President’s hands is unwise and dangerous. That power 
if used for partisan ends could control elections and determine 
the destiny of the Nation. It is a vastly greater power than 
that possessed by the Congress because, under the Constitu- 
tion a majority of both houses and the approval of the Presi- 
dent are required before a change of duties or classifications 
can be made or an embargo can be laid. But under this bill 
the President alone is granted these powers—powers greater 
and more despotic than any autocrat of modern times has ever 
possessed—except the late Czar of Russia, where corruption in 
government, from the dispensation of tariff benefits, was one 
of the gravest scandals and abuses of that unhappy régime. 

No matter how well meaning and honest a President may be, 
he can be imposed upon by selfish and designing men in the 
exercise of the wide discretion the proposed bill gives him. 
Classifications are so technical that the difference between great 
bounties and no bounties hangs sometimes on a word, or a 
punctuation mark, or a skillful phrase, and it is the predatory 
and selfish beneficiary who knows where to put that word or to 
place that punctuation mark or to phrase the skillful sentence 
that will give him wealth and advantage. A President, un- 
versed in these technicalities, or careless, or unalert, or swayed 
unconsciously by partisan influence, may easily be imposed upon 
to the grave injury of the people. This law if passed makes the 
President a czar. It subverts our Constitution and alters our 
form of government, because it transfers legislative powers to 
the executive. It is one of the most audacious and sinister 
proposals yet brought forward by the predatory interests and 
their subservient tools. 

The possession of the proposed power and discretion by the 
President will keep business in a state of constant uncertainty 
and apprehension. None of those engaged in foreign trade will 
be able to enter into “contracts with the assurance that they 
can be performed, The President can at any time place an 
embargo on imports, or he can raise duties, or he can change 
classifications to the grave injury of business. Through these 
powers the President can put into effect the discredited and 
despised and unsound American valuation plan which has 
aroused strong opposition among business men all over the 
country. These things will revolutionize business as well as 
our customs laws. A long line of court decisions which have 
come down through the century establishing the principles of 
customs law and appraisals and forming a definite basis for the 
interpretation of an infinite number of scientific and technical 
questions of the greatest importance to trade and industry will 
be thrown out of gear. Business will be thrown into a state 
of confusion for years while awaiting decisions of the courts 
and claims running into millions of dollars will have to be paid 
by the Treasury if the courts fail to sustain the law. 

What a preposterous idea this tariff bill is! Its frankly de- 
clared purpose is to destroy or restrict our foreign trade. If 
we destroy it, or reduce it to small proportions, what possible 
use is there for an American merchant marine? There will be 
no ocean-going trade for it to carry, and yet our “best mind” 
Republican leaders are gravely proposing a ship subsidy bill 
which will take $40,000,000 or more each year out of the already 
over-raided pockets of the American people to keep the American 
flag on the high seas! Why spend this great sum to float our 
flag around on ships which have no commerce to carry. It 
would be far more sensible to keep \he flag at home along with 
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our goods which the new tariff bill will prevent us from ship- 
ping than to waste $40,000,000 per annum of the taxpayers’ 
money to float it at sea on empty bottoms. 

Internal taxation, like the tariff bill, is another thing that 
seriously affects our prosperity. The Republican platform of 
1920 promised that the tax laws put upon the statute books 
for both war and peace purposes would be quickly repealed and 
a beneficent tax law, that would make everybody happy, would 
be put in its place. The platform said: 

But sound policy equally demands the early accomplishment of that 
real reduction of the tax burden, which may be achieved by substituting 
simple for complex laws and procedure; prompt and certain determina- 
tion of the tax liability for delay and uncer tax laws which do 
not, for tax laws which do, excessively mulct the consumer or need- 
lessly repress enterprise and thrift. 

The Republican House and Senate has been in almost con- 
tinuous session at Washington since March 4, 1921, and it was 
not until late in that year that the Congress, laboring like the 
proverbial mountain, brought forth one of the most diminutive 
of mice in the shape of what the Republicans themselves have 
admitted is a fizzle and a failure as a revenue measure. It did 
not reduce the tax burden. Everybody is still suffering because 
of it. It did not substitute “simple” for “complex” tax laws 
and procedure. It made them more complex and difficult. It 
did not provide prompt and certain determination of the tax 
liability for delay and uncertainty. It aggravated the delays 
and uncertainties. The Republican “best minds” did not give 
us tax laws as promised which do not excessively mulet the con- 
sumer or needlessly repress enterprise and thrift. They gave 
us tax laws that do. 

The late Senator Penrose, chairman of the Finance Committee 
which reported the bill, characterized it as a temporary meas- 
ure, which does not place the tax system on a suitable or scien- 
tific basis.” Senator Smoor, Republican, safd it would be con- 
demned by the American people.” The newspapers of the coun- 
try denounced it, almost without exception, as a poor piece of 
legislation. The New York Globe, a Republican organ, said, “ It 
is not satisfactory, even to the men who voted for it.” The 
Journal of Commerce, organ of business, said: 

The pity of the whole situation is that, instead of giving relief to 
the average man, as it was expected, no doubt, by politicians that the 
new pee would do, the bill as drafted will hurt him. * AL 
together it will be a sorry day for the employed man who oe sare upon 
his labor when this bill takes effect. His soi-disant friends have 
stabbed him in a vital spot while pretending, and perhaps really think- 
ing, that they were helping him. 

And it is a temporary measure, so they tell us, and admittedly 
inadequate and full of faults. The Republicans were able, after 
seven months of effort, in times of perfect peace, and with all 
the “best minds” of which they boast, to pass only a tempo- 
rary measure which gives no satisfaction whatever to anybody; 
they promise a permanent bill later. 

One of the most iniquitous features of this tax measure is 
that it throws into the courts a great number of new questions 
which must be decided before the taxpayer can know what the 
law really means, and it imposes upon the Treasury Department 
a vast number of new and complex regulations which must also 
stand the fire of court contests, and involves the department in 
an infinite amount of new and tedious administrative work 
which adds to the uncertainties of business transactions and 
keeps the taxpayer in doubt for many years as to where he 
stands with respect to his tax liability. The same things will 
be repeated when the Republicans give us the permanent tax 
bill they have promised. 

This tax bill does, however, reduce the taxes of one class; 
for instance, it reduces the maximum surtax rates on very 
large incomes from 65 per cent to 50 per cent. President Hard- 
ing and the Republican House of Representatives favored re- 
ducing the taxes on these yery large incomes from 65 per cent to 
82 per cent, but the violent outcry from the country at this pal- 
pable fayoritism to the plutocrats forced the Senate, temporarily 
and reluctantly, to put the tax at 50 per cent, thus reducing the 
surtaxes on large incomes 15 per cent, but leaving the surtaxes 
on small and moderate incomes without relief. Those unfortu- 
nate taxpayers whose incomes are only $1,000,000 to $50,000,000 
per annum were presented with a reduction of 15 per cent. They 
had to have a wider margin for contributions to the Republican 
war chest. But taxpayers with small and moderate incomes 
received little or no reduction. The Republican doctrine is to 
give to those who have and take everything possible from those 
who have not. 

The administration’s foreign policy—noncooperation ; its tariff 
bill, designed to destroy or make negligible our foreign trade 
and raise the cost of living; its internal-revenue tax bill, which 
lifted no burdens from the backs of the people and favored only 
the wealthy classes, who needed no relief, show clearly that the 
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administration has no sympathy with the needs of the masses of 
the people and has no sound conception of the vast political and 
economie problems which face this Nation and the world. 
Those policies, if maintained, can not bring permanent pros- 
perity to the American people. The heavy speculations in the 
New York stock market and the slight symptoms of improved 
business conditions in some trades and in some localities must 
not be accepted as the certain indications of settled conditions 
or of returning prosperity. We can not expect permanent pros- 
perity until we have entered upon an enlightened policy of in- 
ternational cooperation with other nations to preserve the peace 
of the world; until we, by wise action, secure our share of for- 
eign markets; and until we reduce taxes upon business and 
upon the masses of the American people to the point where 
their savings will not be appropriated by the Government 
but left in their hands for the development of enterprise and 
industry. 

The Democratic policy seeks international cooperation to de- 
stroy war and to permanently secure peace throughout the 
world; to preserve and enlarge our foreign markets, so that the 
farmer and the laboring man and the great masses of our people 
may get the largest rewards for their thrift and industry; to 
reduce taxes and redistribute them so that the rich shall not 
be favored at the expense of the poor, but that the rich and the 
poor shall bear their just shares of the burdens of government 
in proportion to their ability to pay. The Democratic Party must 
stand firmly for these policies. It must continue to be the party 
of liberalism and of progress. It must continue to be the de- 
fender of the rights of the people against the assaults of special 
privilege. It must never cease to fight for social justice and 
for equal opportunity for all. 


EXTENSION OF CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. KING. I am advised that yesterday during my absence 
House bill 9527 was passed, extending the charters of national 
banks for 99 years. I had opposed that bill and regret very 
much that it was brought up in my absence. I wish to enter 
a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to inquire whether the Senator 
has ascertained that the bill is still in possession of the Senate, 
or has it gone to the House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the bill has gone to the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator accompany his 
motion to reconsider with a motion to request the House of 
Representatives to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. I move that the House 
be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered, and the motion to reconsider will be entered. 


LETTER FROM DAVID LAWRENCE, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from a gentleman who says 
I was mistaken about a fact, and I want to do him the courtesy 
of putting it in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


520 EveniIne Star BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., June 2, 1922. 

Dear SENATOR CARAWAY: I noticed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this morning an extended comment by you on a story I wrote on 
Wednesday, May 31, about the Daugherty case. You were under the 
impression that this story was inspired by the Attorney General him- 
self. This is not so. I have not talked with the Attorney General 
in several weeks and have never discussed the Morse case with him. 

I do not mind telling you that the source of the story was as stated 
in the article, namely, “friends of Mr. Daugherty,” who, I have 
reason to believe, are familiar with his side of the question. Let me 
add also that there was no effort on the part of Mr. Daugherty’s 
friends to draw these matters to my attention, but that, following my 
usual course in controversial matters, I voluntarily sought the views 
of those who would know the Daugherty side. So the story was not 
inspired in any sense, but it was the natural result of a reporter's 
effort to get at both sides of a moot question. 

I thank you for your statement in the Recorp that you were confi- 
dent I was trying to be fair in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Senator T. H. Caraway, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR CULBERSON. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrcorp in 8-point type a letter by the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] to Major Fisher in re- 
spect to the Ku-Klux organization, and what, if any, legislation 
is required with respect to it; also, another letter, which has 
to do with the attitude of the Senator from Texas upon the 
Cummins-Esch bill. It is very brief. 


Davin LAWRENCE, 
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There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp; as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. G., March 30, 1922. 
Major Hi V. FISHER; 
Commercial Bank Building, Houston; Teras. 

Dear Mayor: Tour recent letter asking my position with 
reference to the order known as the Ku Klux Klan which is 
now in operation in our State was duly received and I answer 
at the earliest opportunity. 

I have no affiliation directly or indirectly with this organi- 
zation and I am unqualifiedly opposed to its operations. If 
not curbed, it will usurp the functions of the State and be de- 
structive of government itself. It will indeed overthrow our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization in its relation to government. 

Steps should be taken, therefore, at once to arrest its prog- 
ress and finally to destroy it. 

Appeal can not be made to the Federal Government for this 
purpose for it is without jurisdiction. unless application is 
made by Texas to the United States in the manner. provided by 
the Constitution for protection against’ domestic violence, and 
this is unthinkable. 

Fortunately, however, the power of the State is ample, and 
if no law now exists adequate to the occasion the Legislature 
may be called in extra session to supply this deficiency. 


Truly your friend, C. A. CULBERSON: 
Unrren Srares SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1922. 
Hon, ALLISON MAYFIELD, Chairman; 
Hon. CLARENOE E. GILMORE, Commissioner, 
Railroad Commission of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

GENTLEMEN: Replying. at the earliest. opportunity to. your 
recent letter regarding the Transportation Act of 1920, known 
as the Esch-Cummins law, I beg to say that, as you. know, I 
voted against this legislation when it passed the Senate origi- 
nally and will be very, glad to. support the bill to Which you 
refer to repeal it in its entirety. 

I was one of the early advocates of the establishment of a 
State railroad commission in Texas and have always vigorously 
defended the right of the State to control the rates on; ship- 
ments which are wholly within its boundaries. 

Very. sincerely yours, O. A. CurgkRSOx. 


MESSAGE’ FROM THE. HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Overhue, its enrolling, clerk, announced, that the House dis- 
agreed. to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9527) 
to amend’ section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to corporate powers’ of associations, so as to provide 
succession: thereof: until dissolved; and to apply said section 
us so amended: to: all national banking: associations, requested 
a, conference with the Senate on: the: disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. McK \anpen, Mr. Dave, and 
Mr. Wrxeo were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and a joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 7299) An act to incorporate the Women's Overseas Serv- 
ice League; 

H. R. 10159: An act to further protect interstate and for- 
eign commerce against bribery and other corrupt trade practices; 

H. R. 10768. An act to amend. an act entitled. An act to 
punish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars con- 
taining interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of 
such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or bag- 
gage or articles in process of transportation in interstate ship- 
ment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or express 
packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district 
of the United States, and the felonious possession or reception of 
the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stats., p. 12 and 

II. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
aud New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) to create a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to deter- 
mine what employment can be furnished Federal prisoners, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence. of 
the Senate 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were subse- 
quently signed by the Vice President: 

S. 745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256. of the 
Judicial Code; 

H. R. 241. An. act to authorize the Secretary, of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad. right of way and a, right 
of way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the 
military reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Minois; 

II. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Minois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of 
IIlinols, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches. thereto across the Fox River. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION: REFERRED, 


The following: bills: and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10159. An act to further protect: interstate: and foreign 
e against bribery and other corrupt trade practices; 
an 

H. R. 10768: An act to amend! an act entitled “An act to pun- 
ish the unlawful breaking: of seals: of railroad) cars containing 
interstate: or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such 
cars, the stealing offreight: and express packages or baggage or 
articles: in process of transportation in interstate shipment, 
and: the felonious asportation of such freight or express 
packages or bagguge or articles: therefrom into another dis- 
trict of the: United States, and the felonious: possession: or 
reception of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (87 Stat. 
P. 670) ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

II. R. 7299; An act to incorporate the Women's Overseas 
Service League; and’ 

II. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res: 53) to create a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
determine what employment can be furnished Federal prisoners, 
and for other purposes; was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS: 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded. to. the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30,, 1923, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that it be read for amendment, the 
amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr; WADSWORTH, ` Mr. President, as preliminary. to the 
reading of the bill, I desire to present a comparative state- 
ment of the appropriations for the Army. as recommended by 
the Budget; as contained in the bill as passed by the House, as 
reported to the Senate, and of last year’s. appropriation for 
similar purposes. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


The statement’ referred to is as follows: 


Amount of bill as U he ibe 58287. oan 731.07 
Amount added by Senate (net 772222 45, 120. 00 


Amount of bill as reported to Senate — 333. 882. 851. 6T 


Amount of estimates for 1923 (includes $15,180,401 

added in House for rivers and harbors aud not 
. TE AE er 374. 541; 318: 47 
— 386,824, 212. 41 


0 


40. 658; 466. 80 
52, 941, 360. 74 


1922. 


The Secretary will proceed te 


The President pro tempore. 
read the bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 1, line 6, after the figures 1923,“ to insert and 
for other purposes,” so as to make the first clause of the bill 
read: 

That the following sums are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the military and 8 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June b 
1923, and for other purposes. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Title I—Military 
activities and other expenses of the War Department incident 
thereto, Office of Secretary of War,“ on page 2, line 20, after 
the word “ each,” to strike out “7” and to insert 6“; in line 
21, before the word “ assistant,” to strike out “5” and to insert 
4%; and in page 3, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out “ $208,640 ” and to insert $207,080,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Salaries: Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, $10,000; 
Assistant and Chief Clerk, who shall sign such official papers and doe- 
uments as the Secretary oar direct, $4,000; ona secretary to the 
Secretary, $2,500; clerk to the Secretary, $2, ; stenographer to the 
Secretary, $2,000; clerk to the Assistant tary, $2, assistant 
chief clerk, $2,400; disbursing clerk, $2,750; panapat clerks—1 $2,500, 
1 $2,250, 1 82.000; ch 500 each, 2 at $3,200 
3; chief telegra mer, 

0 


„ 5 at $1,000 each; 
;_ assist: 


each; skilled laborer, 
$480; charwoman, $2 

The amendment was agreed to; 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingencies 
of the Army,” on page 4, line 19, before the word authority,” 
to strike out “and” and insert “or,” so as to read: 

For all piping ars enses of the Army not otherwise provided for 
and embracing all branches of the military service, including the office 
of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses, 
including the employment of translators and exclusive of all other per- 
sonal services in the War artment or any of its subordinate bureaus 
or offices at Washington, D. C., or in the Army at large, but im ble 
to be anticipated or classified; to be expended on the approval or au- 
thority of the Secretary of War, and for such purposes as he may deem 
popen, including the payment of a per diem allowance not to exceed 

4, in Heu of su ence, to employees of the War Department travel- 
ing on official business outside of the District of Columbia and away 
from their designated posts, $95,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General Staff 
Corps. Contingencies, Military Intelligence Division,” on page 
6, line 15, after the word “information,” to strike out * $100,- 
000” and to insert “ $225,000,” so as to read: 

For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, including the putoaa of law books, professional 
books of reference; subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals; draft- 
ing, clerical, and 1 services in the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion in Washington, D. C.; and of the military attachés at the United 
States embassies and legations abroad and rental of offices for such 
military attachés; the cost of special instruction at home and abroad, 
and in maintenance of students and attachés; for the hire of inter- 
preters, special agents, and gomes; and for such other purposes as 
the Secretary of War may deem proper, including $10,000 for the 
actual and necessary expenses of officers of the Army on duty abroad 
for the purpose ct observing operations of armies of foreign States 
at war. to be paid upon certificates of the Secretary of War that the 
expenditures were necessary for obtaining military information, 8225, 
000; to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 23, before the words 
“at $1,400 each,” to strike out “18” and to insert “20”; in 
the same line, before the words “ at $1,200 each,” to strike out 
20 and to insert “21”; in line 25, before the words “at 
$840 each,” to strike out 3“ and to insert “2”; in the same 
line, before the words “at $720 each,” to strike out “9” and 
to insert “6”; and in line 26, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$119,470” and to insert “$120,470,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Clerks, messengers, and laborers, office of the Chief of Staff: Chief 
clerk, $2,500; clerks—1 $2,250, 4 at $2,000 each, 6 at $1,800 each 
10 at $1,600 each, 20 at $1.400 each, 21 at $1,200 each, 20 at 81.000 
each; chief messenger, $1,000; messengers—2 at $840 each, 6 at $720 
each; laborer, $720; in all, $120,470, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the Senator from New York for a moment. I am not disposed 
to make objection to any of the amendments now being con- 
sidered, but it has occurred to me that later on in the consider- 
ation of the bill there will be amendments which will be de- 
bated with a view to changing them. For instance, I have in 
mind the provisions in regard to the size of the Army. It has 
occurred to me that possibly the number of clerks might depend 
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to some extent upon the size of the Army. Can we have an 
understanding that when we come to the consideration of the 
question of the size of the Army, if the committee amendment 
is rejected or modified, and it becomes necessary to modify 
any of the other amendments, there will be no objection to 
their reconsideration? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There will be no objection to their re- 
consideration. I may say to the Senate, however, that I think I 
can say with absolute accuracy that the number of clerks and 
messengers has been so severely slashed that proportionately 
they are far below the number which would ordinarily have 
been employed for an Army of 150,000 men or eyen for an 
Army of 133,000 men, which this bill provides for. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the slight examination I have been able 
to make of the bill I think the Senator is absolutely right in 
that respect; but some Senators who expect to take an active 
part in the debate on the question of the size of the Army are 
not in the Chamber at the present time, and I assume, of 
course, that if there should be any change in the provisions re- 
specting the size of the Army the Senator from New York would 
not object to reconsidering such amendments as it may be neces- 
sary to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment last stated. ; 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the subhead, 
“General service schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans.,” on page 
8, line 17, before the word “ services,” to strike out or special,” 
and to insert “special and clerical,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
fessional papers, instruments, and material for instruction; employ- 
ment of temporary, technical, special and clerical services, including 
the services of one translator at the rate of $150 per month ; and for 
other nec expenses of instruction, at the School of the Line and 
the General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military post 


The question is on agreeing 


exchanges,“ on page 9,line 8, after the word “ established,” to 


strike out “ $75,000,” and to insert “ $200,000,” so as to read: 


For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
suitable buildings at milita posts and stations, for the conduct of 
the post exchange, school, library, reading, lunch, amusement rooms; 
for the conduct and maintenance of hostess houses, chapels, and gym- 
nasiums, including repairs to buildings erected at private cost, in the 
operation of the act approved May 31, 1902; for the rental of films, 
purchase of slides, supplies for and makin reneies to moving-picture 
outfits, and for similar and other recreational purposes at training 
and mobilization camps now established, or which may be hereafter 
established, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 9, after the word 
“ exceed,” to strike out “$15,000” and to insert “ $60,000,” and 
in line 11, after the word exceed,“ to strike out “$35,000” 
and to insert $90,000,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exceed $60,000 from this appropriation may 
be expended for the conduct and maintenance of libraries and not to 
e $90,000 may be expended for the conduct and maintenance of 
hostess houses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
supplies, equipment, etc., Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” on 
page 10, at the end of line 24, to strike out “ $2,750,000" and to 
insert “ $3,600,000,” so as to read: 


For the procurement and issue, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at which one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained, of 
such public animals, means of transportation, supplies, tentage, equip- 
ment, and uniforms as he may deem necessary, and to forage at the 
expense of the United States public animals so issued, and to pay com- 
mutation in lieu of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the 
Secretary of War; for transporting said animals and other authorized 
supplies and equipment from place of issue to the several institutions 
and training camps and return of same to place of issue when neces- 
sary; for the establishment and maintenance of camps for the further 

ractical instruction of the members of the Reserve Officers’ Traing 
8 and for transporting members of such corps to and from suc 
camps, and to subsist them while traveling to and from such camps 
and while remaining therein so far as appropriations will permit; or 
in Heu of transporting them to and from such camps and 8 
them while en route, to pay them travel allowance at the rate of 
cents per mile for the distance by the shortest usually traveled route 
from the places from which they are authorized to proceed to the camp 
and for the return travel thereto, and to pay the return travel pay in 
advance of the actual performance of the travel; for pay for students 
attending advanced camps at the rate prescribed for soldiers of the 
seventh grade of the Regular Army; for the payment of commutation 
of subsistence to members of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, at a vate not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration 
prescribed for the 5 as authorized in the act 5 June 8, 
1916, as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920, $3,600,000, to 
remain available un December 31, 1923, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military sup- 
plies and equipment for schools and colleges,” on page 12, at 
the end of line 12, to strike out “$804” and to insert “ $500," 
so as to read: 


For the procurement and issué as provided in section po ae of the 
— 8 June 4, 1920, and in section 8 a Nowra Statutes, as 
ed, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War, to schools and colleges, other then those previa: for in 
section 40 of the act above referred to, of such arms, mang and 
equipment, including the transpo of same, and the overhauling 
and repair of personal equipments, machine-gun outfits, gus horse 
egoi ments, as the Secretary of War shall deem necessay for proper 
itary training in said schools and colleges, 8500. 

pen amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Civilian mili- 
tary training camps;” on page 12, line 24, after the words “ sec- 
tion 4/ d“ to insert “; for such expenditares as are authorized 
by said section 47-d as may be necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of said camps,” so as to read: 


For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant off- 
cers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training. camps maintained 
under the provisions of section 47-d of She national defense act of 
June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, uniforms, Incind- 
ing altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning when necessary, subsistence, 
and transportation, or in Neu of such transportation and of —— 
for travel to and from travel allowances at 5 cents per mile, 

rescribed in said section 4 3 1 for such ditures as are author- 
ized by said section 47—d as vg Ayes 5 ‘or the establishment and 
maintenance of said camps, $1,800,000. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on ‘page 13, line 2, after $1,809,- 
000;" to insert: “and no other funds appropriated in this act 
shall be available for the purposes of this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, after the word 
“over,” to strike out 35“ and to insert “27,” and on line 6, 
after the word “age,” to insert. “except those who received 
training within the fiscal year 1922 and except veterans of the 
war with Germany, who may be accepted if not over 30 years 
of age,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the funds herein appropriated shall not be 82 for 
the training of any person. who is over years of age except those 
who received training within the fiscal year 1922 and except veterans 
o et war with Germany who may be accepted if not over 30 years 
ot a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s. Office,” on page 14, line 5, before the word “ messengers,” 
to strike out “21” and to insert “18”; at the end of the same: 
line, to strike out “43” and to insert “35”; and at the be- 
ginning of line 10, to strike out “$1,156,770” and to insert 
“$1,148,490,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,750; assistant chief clerk, 803 85 as 5 chiefs 
of divisions at $2,400 each ; $1,000 


89 of class 4, 90 of class 3, 154 of class 2, 
each; engineer, $1,400; firemen—one $1,000, om $ 
chanic, $1,200; typewriter repairer, $1,100; 18 t 
c tant messengers at * each; 4 watchmen at $720 —— i 
5 skilled laborers at $840 each; 20 laborers at $660 cach: 11 messen 
bore at $480 each; 11 charwomen at $240 aig ee dun 1,148490: 490; 11 
emploxees provided for by 7 shall be exci cane General's 


Office of the War cere tee work 


of this office for . ater 

The amendment was e to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 15, after the 
word “States,” to insert and the District of Columbia”; in 
line 17, after the word “ States,” to insert “ and the District of 
Columbia“; and in line 20, after the word “Army,” to strike 
out “ $202,000 ” and to insert “ $250,000"; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

For expenses incident to completion of the work of furnishing t 
adjutants general of States and the District of Columbia statements of 
service of all ns from those States and the District of Columbia 
who entered the military service during the war with Germany, in- 
cluding the employment of clerical and other help in the office of The 
Adjutant General of the Army, $250,000, to be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Inspector General,” on page 14, line 23, after the word “ clerks,” 
to strike out “one” and to insert “two”; in line 25, after 
the figures “ $840,” to strike out “assistant messenger, $720.”; 
and at the end of line 26; to strike out “$18,560” and to insert 
“$19,640”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, s clerks—2 of class a 2 of class 
3 of class 2, 4 of class 1, 1 $1,000; messenger, $840; in all, 219.840. 

The amendment was eee 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Judge Advocate General,” on page 15, line 4, before the words 
“of class. 2,” to strike out “five” and ta insert “seven”; in 
line 5, after the figures “ $840,” to strike out “three assistant 
messengers at $720 each” and to insert “assistant messenger, 
$720”; and at the end of line 7 to strike out $53,060” and to 
insert “ $54,420"; so as to make the paragraph read: 


ppt 8 Ta'a a. 
t messenger, 3720 char- 


The e ee ‘was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 16 it is proposed to 
Poop out lines 10 to 26, both inclusive 

NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
eae New York if he will not pass over that amendment for the 
presen’ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to do that, Mr. 
President. If we pass it over, it will involve passing over 
from page 15 to the bottom of page 21. 

I desire to ask just exactly how much the Senator from 
Nebraska wants passed over. The items which follow the bot- 
tom of page 21 have to do with the size of the Army. The 
portion to which the Senator has called-attention affects only 
the commissioned officers. The pay of the enlisted men com- 
mences on page 24. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Senator pass over 
temporarily everything that pertains to the size of the Army. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, before that is done I want 
to ask the Senator a question about the pending amendment for 
information. Is this amendment so worded as to conform to 
the new Army pay act? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It conforms to it in every particular? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is all I desired to understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment beginning 
on page 15, line 10, will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, if it is the desire of 
the Senator from Nebraska to pass over all amendments or 
portions of the bill which affect directly or indirectly the size 
of the Army, the commissioned and enlisted. strength, it will 
be necessary to pass over that portion of the bill commencing 
on line 9, page 15, to and including line 12 on page 28. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York suggest that all the amendments prior to line 13 on page 
28 be passed over? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. That, I understand, is the desire 
of the Senator from Nebraska, and I consent to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments within 
those limits will be passed over. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 28, line 15, after the figures “$1,500,” to insert a 
comma and the words “ and for each fiscal year hereafter a like 
amount during her life is permanently appropriated,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For n 
pidow of danses Carroll, ate malor, Unid Ginter Armih'$000, and 
for each fiscal year hereafter amount during her Ut is perma 
nently appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 19, after the 
figures “$1,500,” to insert a comma and the words “and for 
each fiscal year hereafter a like amount during her life is per- 
manently appropriated,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For amount to make monthly payments to Mabel H. Lazear, 
widow of Jesse Lazear, late acting assistant surgeon, United States 
Army, $1,500, and for each fiscal year hereafter a like amount during 
her life is permanently appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 25, after the fig- 
ures “ $1,200,” to insert a comma and the words “and for each 
fiscal year hereafter a like amount during his life is perma- 
nently appropriated,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For the amount required ‘to make monthly yments to John R. 
Kissinger, late of Com nE 2 One hundred an ic biggest Indiana 
a. Infantry of the Hospital Corps, United States 

, $1,200, H for an abel year hereafter a like amount during 
his tis lite’ is permanently appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 2, 
out: 

For compensation of clerks and other employees of the Finance De- 
partment, $1,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 4, to insert: 


For com ety of clerks — 85 . em or of the Finance De- 
rtment, $1,617,000: 000. ot this amount shall 
available 5 for the 5 ne traveling expenses of clerks 

and other employees engaged on work pertaining to the audit of World 

War contra and of this amount not to exceed 825 shall be 

available for personal services, at salaries not in excess of — ceo per 

annum, in the Office of the Chief of Finance, War Departmen 


to strike 


1922. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that amendment appears to 
curry a very large increase over the House item, the latter ap- 
propriating only $1,000,000, whereas. the Senate amendment pro- 
vides for $1,617,000, with certain express limitations upon the 
use. I inquire of the Senator from New York the occasion 
for that very large increase in the House item? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this amendment sug- 
gested by the committee has to do with an exceedingly im- 
portant activity in the War Department—an activity which the 
committee believes will in all probability mean the saving of 
millions and millions of dollars to the Government. 

The Finance Department is charged not only with the keep- 
ing of the fiscal accounts of the Army itself and the pay of 
officers and men, but also with the duty of auditing contracts 
heretofore entered into, as well as examining and approving 
fiscal operations upon which the War Department is about to 
embark. 

Since the termination of the World War the finance depart- 
-ment of the War Department has been auditing the contracts 
into which the War Department entered during the war. There 
are 150,000 of those contracts. With a very limited force of 
accountants in the finance department, 15,000 of those con- 
tracts have been audited, and I may say that these are con- 
tracts which have been already in a sense closed. The money 
has been paid. As a result of the work of the finance depart- 
ment audit, going back over this contract history, there has 
been recovered from contractors who have sent in their checks 
voluntarily upon being notified and convinced of errors in the 
way of overpayment $1,894,000. In addition to that, the finance 
department has turned over to the Department of Justice audits 
as the result of which the Department of Justice is in process 
of collecting from contractors by legal procedure $4,370,000. 
In addition to that, there is now in process of investigation by 
this same small auditing force of the finance department a 
number of contracts; and that investigation up to date, al- 
though not complete in every respect and ready to be turned 
over to the Attorney General, indicates the very clear possi- 
bility of recovering $26,645,000 for the Government. 


Only 15,000 of these contracts have been audited thus far. 


There are 135,000 more of them. The Chief of Finance, General 
Lord—and we heard indirectly, but none the less emphatically, 
from the Attorney General himself—believes that this work 
should be expedited. At the present rate of procedure it will 
take 15 years or more to go over these war-time contracts with 
this expert audit. The committee, therefore, was thoroughly 
persuaded that it was the part of wise economy to give them 
$600,000 over the appropriation made by the House, in order 
to enable them to go out and cover this field with greater 
rapidity. They believe that with an appropriation running an- 
nually, such as the committee suggests, they can clean up this 
work in four or five years. If it is allowed to go beyond four 
or five years’ time, it is the general consensus of opinion that 
the whole thing will get out of the hands of the Government; 
witnesses will disappear; papers will disappear and be de- 
stroyed; it will be impossible to make an effective audit after 
three or four years have gone by. We believe that this means 
millions of dollars recovered to the Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is undoubtedly both 
necessary and advisable that the work of auditing these con- 
tracts proceed as speedily as may be, with due consideration 
to accuracy in results. The statement of the Senator from 
New York has, in my judgment, justified the increase in the 
appropriation beyond question. The results which are being 
obtained and the prospective accomplishments which it is 
hoped will be brought about. through this department support 
very strongly the very large increase in this item. I am 
curious to know whether the request for this additional 
amount was submitted to the House committee, and whether it 
passed upon the question and then refused it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My impression is that it was not, but 
I would not say for certain. A supplemental budget estimate 
of this increase was sent in, according to my recollection. But 
I desire to have it understood that my recollection is not en- 
tirely clear as to whether the House committee considered it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement which the Sena- 
tor from New York has made, I do not. think that would be a 
controlling consideration with me when I vote, anyway. I 
merely desired as full information respecting the subject as 
could possibly be obtained within a brief time. I am satisfied 
that the Senator from New York has fully justified the in- 
crease. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may. be permissible for me to say, 
just to round out the story, that this work is the foundation 
and the basis for all the work in the way of prosecution which 
the Department of Justice may carry on. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 24; to strike out 
“$1,100,000” and insert $1,689,450," so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


MILEAGE OF THE ARMY, 

For mileage to commission warran 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps . — eet to por hg ere 6 
geons, expert accountant, ag ota Generals Department, Army field 
clerks and field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, when authorized by 
law, $1,689,450. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am instrneted by the Committee on 
Appropriations to ask unanimous consent to present an amend- 
ment to be attached to this paragraph, which, frankly, is in the 
nature of legislation, but it is a provision which will save the 
Government a good deal of money. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 29, line 24, add at the end 
of the paragraph the following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter the m e allowance to members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into active service for training for 
15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per mile. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is contrasted with 8 cents per 
mile, which is the standing law. The committee believes that 
for this kind of transportation, for these short trips, for onty 
15-day periods, 4 cents a mile is ample compensation for the 
oficers thus traveling. Otherwise they would. receive 8 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Claims for 
damages to and loss of private property,” on page 30, line 2, 
after the word exceed,“ to strike out “$500” and insert 
51.000,“ and in line 6 to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“ $80,000,” so as to read. - 


For payment of claims of not to exceed $1,000 in amount for dam- 
ages to and loss of private pro incident: to the train practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army that have acc or may 
hereafter accrue; from time to time, $80,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 11, to insert: 
CLAIMS OF OFFICERS, ENLISTED MEN, AND NURSES OF THE ARMY FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 
yment of claims of. officers, enlisted m and nurses of 
lost, destroyed, captured, abandoned. or 
„ under the provi- 


. —.— private propert, 
e: 2 or vate 
damaged in the military service of the Unit 
sions of an act approved March 4, 1921, $50. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 18, to insert: 
CLAIMS OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS OF THE NURSE CORPS, AND ENLISTED MEN 
FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES, WORLD WAR. 


Not exceeding $500,000 of: the umexpended amount of the appropria- 
. for pay, etc., of the Army for the fiseal years 1919 aaa 1920 
is. hereby made available for payment for the adjustment and settle- 
ment of claims of officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and e: 
men for pay and allowances grow out of service in the World War 

1 6. 1917, to June 30, 1919, and from July 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1920, inclusive, and shall remain upon the books of the Treasury to 
the credit of those appropriations until June 30, 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 6, to strike 
outs. 

TRANSPORTATION. OF WOUNDED AND. OTHERWISE DISABLED SOLDIERS, SAIG- 
+ ORS, OR MARINES WHEN TRAVELING ON FURLOUGH. 

For payment to railroad and steamship companies of the amount 
required to pay the difference between 1 cent per mile and the sched- 
uled rate for tickets furnished to wounded or otherwise disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, or marines under treatment at any Army, Navy, or other 
hospital, who are given furloughs in accordance with the provisions of 
the Army appropriation act of June 5, 1920, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief of Finance,” on page 82, line 13, before the words of 
class 4,” to strike out 28 and to insert 32“; in line 14, 
before the words “of class 3,” to strike out. “24” and to in- 
sert “20”; in the same line, before the words “of elass 2.“ to 
strike out 40 and to insert “44”; in line 16, before the word 
“assistant,” to strike out 4“ and to insert “Z”; at the be- 
ginning of line 18, to strike out “four” and to insert “two”; 
and at the end of line 18, to strike out $285,810” and insert 
“ $985,270”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Assistant to Chief of Finance, $5,000; chief na $2,750; 
chiefs of divisions—1 $3,000, 1 $2,750; principal clerks—1 $2, 

1 $2,250, 4 at re each; clerks—S2 of clase 4, 20 of class 3, 44 
class 2, 16 at $1, each; 6d of class 1; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 
2 assistant messengers, at $720 each; auditors for Red Cross ac- 
counts—1 $3,500, 1 $3,000, 2 at $2,750 each; in all, 8285, 270. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” on page 33, line 21, after the word “ration,” to strike 
out the comma and the words at the rate of $0.75 per ration "; 
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in line 22, after the word “ allowances,” to strike out of com- 
mutation in lieu of rations” and to insert “for quarters and 
“subsistence”; in line 24, after the word “men,” to strike out 
“and-male and female nurses”; on page 34, line 1, after the 
word “including,” to strike out “ warrant officers of the Mine 
Planter Service“; in line 7, after the word “contest,” to strike 
out “male and female nurses on leave of absence”; in line 11, 
after the word “rations,” to strike out “for members of the 
Army Nurse Corps while on duty in hospital, and”: and at the 
end of line 22, to strike out “$16,550,000” and to insert $17,- 
000,000"; so as to read: 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Subsistence of the Army: Purchase of subsistence supplies: For issue 
as rations to troops, . officers of the Mine Planter 
Service, enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted 
men when ordered to active duty, civil employees when entitled thereto, 
hospital matrons, nurses, applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation, general prisoners of war (including Indians held by the 
Army as prisoners, t for whose subsistence appropriation is not 
otherwise made), Indians employed with the Army as des and scouts, 
and general prisoners at posts; for the subsistence of the masters, 
officers, crews, and employees of the vessels of the Army 7 
Service; hot coffe: for troops traveling when supplied with cooked or 
travel rations; meals for recruiting parties and doc for enlist- 
ment while under observation; for sales to officers, includ members 
of the Officers' Reserve Corps while on active duty, and enlisted men 
of the Army: Provided, That the sum of $12,000 is authorized to be 
expended for supplying meals or furnishing commutation of rations to 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and the National Guard who may be 
competitors in the national rifle match: Provided further, That no 
competitor shall be entitled to commutation of rations in excess of 
$1.50 per day, and when meals are furnished no greater expense than 
that sum per man per day for the period the contest is in progress shall 
be incurred, For payments: Of commutation of rations to the cadets of 


ration of the Wy oes allowances for quarters and subsistence to 
enlisted men on 
rations in kind can 


not to exceed $900 per annum; and for other necessary expenses inci- 
dent to the purchase, testing, care, preservation, issue, sale, and 
accounting for subsistence supplies for the Army; in all, $17,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, at the beginning of line 
1, to insert other than in Alaska”; and in the same line, after 
the word “charged,” to strike out do not” and insert “are 
not estimated to,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for the pay- 
ment of expenses of operating sales commissaries other than in a 
at which the prices c are not estimated to include the customa 
overhead costs of freight, handling, 5 delivery, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the act of July 5. 1 8 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 8, after the word 
* sold,” to strike out “does not’ and to insert is not esti- 
mated to,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 


None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for pay- 
ment of expenses of operating any utillty of the War Department sell- 
ing services or supplies at which the cost of the services or supplies 
so sold is not estimated to include all customary overhead costs of 
labor, rent, light, heat, and other expenses properly chargeable to the 
conduct of such utility. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 18, after the word 
stores,“ to insert “except at establishments under the direct 
control of the Chief of Ordnance,” so as to read: 


Regular supplies of the Army: Regular r of the Quarter- 
master Corps, including their care and protection; construction and 
repair of military reservation fences; stoves and heating apparatus 
required for the use of the Army for heating offices, hospi „ bar- 
racks and quarters, and recruiting stations, and United States dis- 
ciplinary barracks; also ranges, stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances 
for cooking and serving food at posts in the field and when travel- 
ing, and repair and maintenance of such heating and cooking appli- 
ances; and the necessary power for the operation of moving-picture 
machines; authorized issues of candles and matches; for furnishing 
heat and light for the authorized allowance of quarters for officers, 
including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to 
active duty, and enlisted men, warrant officers, and field clerks, in- 
cluding enlisted men of the isted Reserve Corps, and retired en- 
listed men when ordered to active duty; contract surgeons when 
stationed at and occupying public quarters at military posts; for 
officers of the National Guard attending service and garrison schools, 
and for recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildin. 
erected at private cost, in the o 
1902, and buildings for a similar pu 
authorized by War 7 
including also fuel and engine supplies required 


for ice machines and their maintenance where required for the health 
and comfort of the troops and for ice for issue to organizations of 
enlisted men and offices at such places as the Secretary of War may 
determine, and for preservation of stores; materials for cleaning and 
preserving ordnance and ordnance stores, except at establishments 
under the direct control of the Chief of Ordnance; for cold storage; 
for the construction and maintenance of laundries at military posts 
in the United States and its island possessions; authorized issues of 
soap, toilet paper, and towels; for the necessary furniture, textbooks, 
paper, and equipment for the post schools and libraries, and for 
schools for noncommissioned officers; for the purchase and issue of 
instruments, office furniture, stationery, and other authorized articles 
for the use of officers’ schools at the several military posts; for pur- 
chase of relief maps for issue to organizations, commercial newspapers, 
market reports, etc, ; for the tableware and mess furniture for kitchens 
and mess halls, each and all for the enlisted men, including recruits: 
for forage. salt, and vinegar for the horses, mules, oxen, and 
other draft and riding animals of the Quartermaster Corps at the 
Several posts and stations and with the armies in the field, and for 
the horses of the several regiments of Cavalry and batteries of Ar- 
tillery, and such companies of Infantry and Sconts as may be 
mounted; for remounts and for the authorized number of officers’ 
horses, including bedding for the animals; for seeds and implements 
required for the raising of forage at remount depots and on military 


reservations in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and for labor. 


and expenses incident thereto, incinding, when specifically authorized 
by the Secretary of War, the cost of irrigation; for straw for sol- 

ers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters and exchange of same, includ- 
ing blank books and blank forms for the Army, certificates for dis- 
charges soldiers, and for printing department orders and reports, 
$10,932,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation for regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps 
from “ $10,932,000” to “ $12,000,000," 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 9, before the words 
“for fuel,” to strike out $3,000,000 and insert $3,500,000 ” ; 
in the same line, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
84,000,000“ and insert “ $5,000,000": and in line 12, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $175,000" and insert $200,000," 
so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That from this appropriațion, not to exceed $850,000 shali 
be expended for the pay of civilian employees; not to exceed $1,250,000 
shall be expended for power, heat, and e ectric current not to exceed 
$57,000 shall be expended for maintenance and repair of bulldings 
(including repair of machinery) for laundries; not to exceed $225,000 
shall be expended for the maintenance and repair of heating apparatus 
(other than stoves); not to exceed $175,000 for maintenance and 
repair of electric wiring and fixtures; not to exceed $15,000 for the 
repair and exchange of typewriters; not to exceed $3,500,000 for fuel; 
not to exceed $5,000,000 for forage; including salt and vinegar and 
beading Ior animals and straw for soldiers’ bedding; not to exceed 
$390; for ice; and not to exceed §$125.000 shall be expended for 
stationery, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, beginning in line 13, to 
strike out the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to sell as soon as ible after the approval of this act, upon 
such terms and under su conditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the best interests of the Government, such horses and mules 
now being held at remount stations and posts or with organizations 
of the National Guard or units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
as are not in actual use. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 3, after the word 
“hereafter.” to strike out “the issue and,” and at the begin- 
ning of line 5 to strike out “including” and insert plus,“ so 
as to read: 

Clothing and equipage: For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the 
purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, including enlisted 
men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted men when 
ordered to active duty, for issue and for sale: for payment of commu- 
tation of clothing due to warrant officers of the Mine Planter Service 
and to enlisted men; for altering and fitting clothing and washing 
and cleaning when necessary: for operation of laundries; for the au- 
thorized issues of laundry materials for use of general prisoners con- 
fined at military pors without pay or allowances, and for applicants 
for enlistment while held under observation; for equipment and repair 
of equipment of dry-cleaning plants, salvage and sorting storehouse: 
hat-repairing shops, shoe-repair shops, elothing-repair shops, an 

rbage-reduction works; for equipage, including authorized issues of 
ollet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, for use of genera] pris- 
oners confined at military posts without pay or allowances and appli- 
eants for enlistment while held under observation: issue of toilet kits 
to recruits upon their first enlistment, and issue of housewives to the 
Army; for expenses of packing and handling and similar necessaries ; 
for a suit of eitizen's outer clothing, to cost not exceeding $380, to be 

ued when necessary to each soldier discharged otherwise than bon- 
orably; to each enlisted man convicted by civil court for au offense 
resulting in confinement in a penitentiary or other civil prison: and to 
each enlisted man ordered interned by reason of the fact that he is an 
alien snemy; or, for the same reason, discharged without internment ; 
for indemnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and bedding, 
etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of medical officers of the 
Army for sanitary reasons, $5,000,000: Provided, That hereafter au- 
thor sales of clothing and other quartermaster supplies shall be at 
the average current prices, ed all overhead costs, to be determined 
and fixed by the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Transportation 
of the Army and its supplies,” on page 42, line 2, after the word 
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allowance,“ to insert for payment of transportation costs for 
dependents of officers and enlisted men,” so as to read: 


For transportation of the Army and its supplies, including transporta- 
tion of the troops when move either by land or water, and of their 
baggage, 5 warrant cers, members. of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, enlisted men of the Enlisted 3 Corps, and retired 
men when ordered to active duty, including the cost of packing an 
crating; for transportation of recruits and recruiting parties, of pee 
cants for enlistment between recruiting stations and GINS depots ; 
for travel allowance to officers and enlisted men on harge; for 

payment of travel allowance as provided in section 3 of the ap- 
proved’ February 28, 1919, to enlisted men of the National Guard on 
their discharge from the service of the United States, and to. members 
of the National Guard who have been mustered into the service of the 
United States, and d on account of physical disability; for 
payment of travel pay to officers of the National Guard on 13 dis- 
. VV the act 
approved March 2, bt for travel allowance to dis ged prisoners 
and persons discharged from the Government Hasse te for eh Insane 
after transfer thereto from such barracks or place to their homes (or 
3 as they may . rovided the rg in each case shall not 

eater than to the place of 
oe other employees, 
sistence not exceeding $4 for those 8 to receive the diem 
allowance; for payment of transportation costs for dependents of 
officers and enlisted men; of clothing and equipage and uarter- 
master stopa from Army depots or places of purchase or — to 11 — 
s and Army depots and from those depots to the troops in 
the fiel or horse 8 of ordnance and ordnance 
small arms from the foundries armories to the arsen 
tions, frontier posts, and Army copras for parimi of whar 
and ferriages; for transportation of funds of for the pay- 
ment of Army trans 5 lawfully due such prk 
have not received aid in Government bonds (to be a 
ance with the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases 3 decided under 
such land-grant acts), but in no case shall more than 50 per cent of 
full amount of service be paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


several 


The next amendment was, on page 44, at the end of line 12, 


to increase the appropriation for the transportation of the 
Army and its supplies from “ $16,000,000” to “ $18,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for water and sewers at military posts from 
“ $1,750,000 ” to “$2,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 15, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert $25,000,” so as 
to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not to exceed $25) 000 of this apprepriation shall be 
expended for new construction work. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military 
posts,” on page 47, line 16; before the name “ Benning,” to strike 
out Camp” and insert Fort”; and, in line 19, after the word 
fat” to strike out “ Camp Dix, "Meade, and Lewis” and insert 

“ Edgewood Arsenal and Camp Lewis,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

For the construction and enla t 
as in the judgment of the Ractetary- of War . 8 — we eee 
all 8 thereto, $916, 900.4 48586 000 for continuing con- 
struction of post at Fort enning, G 000 for construction of one 

ital ward at Letterman General 1159108 San Francisco, Calif.; 
$262,000 for general construction at Edgewood nal and Camp Lewis: 3 
and 108.600 fo for on construction and enlargement of 
gor an rds at the United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 

The amendient was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to propose an amendment, which is in the nature 
of legislation, at this point, and to ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 


ment. 
The READING CLERK. On page 47, line 16, after the word 
“ Georgia,” insert the following proviso: 


propriation at a cost uot to exceed FISO DOO each, and to provine tor 
a 
pss tem than 18 ‘families 5 5 ee te en 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator explain what that is? I did 
not catch its full import. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The appropriation of $400,000 for con- 
tinuing construction at Fort Benning, which comes from the 
House, impelled the committee to inquire of the officers of the 
War Department what sort of structures they were building at 
Fort Benning. We were informed that some of the buildings 
are to be used as quarters for officers and some for noncom- 
missioned officers. Upon further inquiry we found that it is 
their plan to build apartment houses for some of the personnel, 
a plan with which we did not agree, but we ascertained that the 
apartment houses are going to cost at the rate of $10,000 per 
apartment. The committee thought that was a little expensive. 
The object of the amendment which I have offered is to limit 


that cost, in effect, to $8,000 per apartment. The committee 
thinks that is enough money to be expended for such a purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military posts, 
Hawaiian Islands,“ on page 48, after line 2, to insert: 

For construction of six standard storehouses, including all appur- 
tenances thereto, at not exceeding $9,000 each, $54,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 49, line 17, after the name 
“United States,” to strike out ‘ $2,982,638” and to insert 
“$4,000,000 ”; so as to read: 


For gee, quarters, stables, storehouses, magazines, administra- 
tion and office *pulldings, sheds,- shops, and other buildings necessary 
for the 7 —.— of troops, blic anima „ and stores, and for adminis- 
ple urposes, except t = ae to the Coast Artillery ; — 
of reclama tions tor Abate apni and repairi 
publie E military poets: pie 


of the author allowance of quarters pe offices, uding members 
of ape omens Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, on duty 
with the ts prer — pier stations where no blie quarters are 
available; 8 8 or authorized allowance quarters for non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men, men on any: where poue 


when: ordered 2 active duty; for for grounds for cantonments, 


of of baildings for occu troops, 
and offices, and for o 


stations and lod . ag — 
window screens, storm doors. ndow shades for barracks 
and officers’ quarters, and for flooring and framing for tents, and for 
the National Guard when called or drafted into the service of the 
United States, $4,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the ‘committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast. and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 339) making available funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 
Cairo, III., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE TARIFF, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Public Ledger is one of 
the great independent Republican papers of the country. Mr: 
Edward G. Lowry is one of the most reputable newspaper cor- 
respondents in America. He wrote an article that appeared 
in yesterday morning’s Public Ledger, and it is copyrighted by 
the Public Ledger Co. With one exception, the article has so 
much good advice and embodies so much wisdom that I desire 
to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). If 
there be no objection it will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Mn. HARDING’S CHANCE—HE COULD PROFIT BY Mn. Tart’s EXPERIENCES 
Tuar Hurr HIM AND Parry. 
(By Edward G. Lowry. Copyright, 1922, by Public Ledger Co.) 

President Harding could spend a useful and informative evening if he 
would invite Mr. Taft to come to the White House and tell him the 
real inside story of the Winona speech and the Ballinger-Pinchot ease. 
The narrative, frankly and ae 5 might save Mr. Hardin 
and his party associates a hard fall. onanie i is facing almos 
the identical irs bag 5 confronted Ir. T aft. He has a Cabinet 
officer under fire in th rson of Mr. Daugherty, and 282 he 
will be asked to sign a ae ff bill even more extortionate and oppressive 
in some of its rates than the short-lived ad coe fret sees Act that proved 
so destructive to its makers and spo’ 

To this juncture the cases of Mr. Harding and Mr. Taft are strikingly: 

el. It is for Mr. Harding to decide ether the analogy and sim 
are to continne. Mr. Taft hadn't a Political enemy in the world 
in first year. All men = aye of him. After the Winona speech 
no one spoke well, It was that he gave his blessin 
to the Payne-Aldrich bin te ch he had signed. It did for 
* i “too proud to fight” did for Mr. Wilson. Mr. Taft never 
ae vered his prestige or his popularity while he remained in the White 

ouse. 

The cases of Ballinger and 8 as they first came up to the 
Executive for consideration and decision y alike, too. ane 
they were presented to Presidents with —— characteristics and paui 
ties in common. Both Mr. Harding and Mr. Taft are essentially kindly 
—.— —— a strongly developed sense of personal loyaity to friends and 

When the associate is also a personal friend — — sense of 
e — 75 of public duty. 


and 


5 


ler th — 


„ Mr. Taft could 


uickly, and that 
9 — 55 and s Gens . Mr. ar Da — —— should 
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tially investi 
General permitted to “resume the practice of 
when they quit or are forced out. 

The Da erty matter can not be hushed up; It will go on day by 
day, assuming larger and larger proportions f it is not taken firmi, 
in hand now. Soit was with Ballinger, hen public accusation a 
N has gone ns far as it has in the present instance 
concerning Mr. ugherty’s fitness for office it becomes a matter for 
definite settlement. The public welfare is not served by inaction or by 
allowing the qualifications of a Cabinet member to become a campaign 
issue.” There are enough real problems and real issues to be settled 
in this country without bringing a controversy over personalities into 
the coming campaign, 

Senator Lexroor was quite right when he said the other day while 
visiting Gifford Pinchot at Milford: . 

There has been a feeling, whether justified or not, that the reaction- 
aries of the party have felt that the 1 majority for the 
Republican Party made it entirely safe for them to insist upon the old 
methods of governance ss é 

By one of the curious recurrences in our politics the group that 
went out of power with Cannon in 1910 when the revolt within the 
Republican ranks began is now in power again. A great many shrewd 

rsons at Washington a, with Mr. Lanroor that this old crowd" 

uterpreted the Harding victory as a charter to resume “the old methods 
of 3 "the only methods they know. 

inchot in Pennsylvania was one public denial and contradiction of 
this interpretation and 2 in Indiana was another. Will the 
e case be a third? 


response to inaction in the Daug 
The political men all agree that the country was aerar sea gy ae 
e men who 


than it is now, but that does not mean reactionary. 

conduct and Five the tone and color of policy to this Congress are reac- 
tionary, and it is known to even the dullest politician that the country 
does not hold the Federal Legislature in esteem. Mr. Harding does not 
share in this disesteem. People still speak well of him. Mr. Taft had 
his opportunity and did not take it. Mr. Harding can profit by his 
predecessor's experience if he will. ' 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 339) making available 
funds for repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, III., was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 49, after line 19, to insert: 

All the money hereinbefore designated under the titles “ Regular 
supplies of the Army,“ Water and sewers at military posts,“ and 
“ Barracks and quarters," shall be disbursed and accounted for as 
“General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps,“ and for that purpose 
shall constitute one fund. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That appears to be a legislative provision, 
and I take it the committee found some urgent necessity for 
its adoption. I wish the Senator from New York would ex- 
plain why the committee propose that amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Prior to two years ago, all the appro- 
priations under the head of Quartermaster Corps were consid- 
ered as of one fund, and were handled in that way. Each ap- 
propriation bill carried a provision similar to this, but includ- 
ing all the items. 

Two years ago that provision was dropped from the bill for 
the first time, and last year it was also dropped from the bill, 
thereby compelling the Quartermaster General to follow the ap- 
propriations actually made for the several items. The War De- 
partment has always begged us to reinsert a provision of this 
kind covering all the items, saying that it saved them a lot of 
bookkeeping and the keeping of extra accounts, but Congress 
thus far has failed to insert the general provision. 

However, the Senate committee in considering the matter at 
this session made up its mind that it might be well to allow 
these three accounts, regular supplies, water and sewers at 
military posts, and barracks and quarters, to be lumped to- 
gether as one fund, for this reason, s 

For example, it is necessary to repair a barracks. We find 
that the money with which the plumbing is to be repaired 
comes out of “waters and sewers at military posts.” The 
money with which the painting in the bathroom where the 
plumbing needs repair must be taken out of “barracks and 
quarters” or from “regular supplies.“ To do an ordinary 
repair job at auy Army barracks anywhere which would in- 
clude painting and papering and mending of broken plumbing, 
the War Department would have to go to three separate ac- 
counts, The result is a vast amount of bookkeeping which 
meaus nothing to the taxpayer one way or the other. The 
committee thought these three accounts, which are so closely 
interwoven, might well be allowed to be lumped together. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I suppose the purpose of Congress in in- 
sisting upon a separate accounting as to those three items was 
to maintain a closer supervision over the administration of 
the fund, I can readily see that the War Department would 


ted or the Attorney 
aw,” as they all say 


be promptly, thoroughly, and im 


experience inconvenience under the system and that it would 
be much more convenient both in administering and in ac- 
counting to do so under the provision which the committee has 
reported. I shall make no objection to the item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Barracks and quarters, Philippine 
Islands,” on page 50, line 5, after the word “rents,” to insert 
“and rentals for United States troops in China,” so as to read: 


1 work of providing for the proper shelter and pro- 
tection of officers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States 
lawfully on duty in the Philippine Islands, including nin, ages and pay- 
ment of rents and rentals for United States troops in China, the 

uisition of title to building sites, and such additions to existing 
military reservations as may be necessary, and including also shelter 
for the animals and supplies, and all other buildings necessary for 
2260 „ purposes, and for shelter and repair thereof, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the next matter is 
taken up I desire to say that I am compelled to be out of the 
Chamber for a little while, and I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee a few questions with respect to the appropria- 
tions for the United States Military Academy. I shall preface 
the question which I am about to ask by making a very brief 
statement. 

About a year ago some question came up here about the 
failure of certain niidshipmen to pass the examinations at 
the Naval Academy, and after a good deal of discussion upon 


‘the floor an arrangement was made whereby nearly all those 


young men who had failed to pass their examinations were 
readmitted in the lower class. I am happy to say that my 
information is that most of those midshipmen stand high in 
their classes now and that they are going to prove a credit to 
the institution. 

At that same time I-had information, coming not only from 
instructors at the academy but from at least one of the Board 
of Visitors at the academy, which demonstrated conclusively to 
me that the methods of instruction in the Naval Academy are 
not up to date; that so far as the naval officers are concerned 
who were assigned to give instruction in the academy, they were 
not qualified to perform the duties as they should have been; 
and that the best qualified instructors—I am speaking gener- 
ally—in the academy are civilian instructors. 

Now there is a movement afoot to dispense with the services 
of civilian instructors and to place in the Naval Academy a lot 
of naval officers who have had little or no experience in teach- 
ing. As a result, I am satisfied that so far as some of the in- 
structors at the academy are concerned the young men would do 
just as well and become just as proficient in their studies if 
they were at home “ sitting under a sour-apple tree.” 

In discussing this subject with a major general in the Army, 
who is a man who keeps in touch with conditions at the Military 
Academy, I was told that the same condition prevails at the 
Military Academy, and that there has been no advance in teach- 
ing over methods that prevailed 50 years ago. 

The question I want to ask is this: Is there a movement afoot 
in the Military Academy to do away with civilian instructors 
there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have heard of no such movement. 
This is the first time the question has ever been directed to me. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am convinced that the condition is such 
at the Military Academy that the Board of Visitors ought to 
inquire into conditions there to the end that the methods of 
instruction in the two academies may be equal to those which 
prevail in the great universities of the country. Anything short 
of that character of instruction is a discredit to the Nation itself, 

I notice there have been some changes made in the appropria- 
tions as they appear in the bill as it passed the House. I have 
not had an opportunity to study them, and I felt that it might 
not be inopportune to call attention to the situation. I have not 
any desire to stir up any undue controversy or anything of that 
kind, but I am intensely interested in the proper training of 
these young men. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that, as was stated by the chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill, we have heard of no disposition to make 
changes at West Point Academy along the line the Senator indi- 
cates. There happens to have been some presentations made 
before the subcommittee in charge of the naval appropriation 
bill as to Annapolis, but I do not understand that any actual 
movement has been made that would decide otherwise than as 
heretofore for civilian as well as naval instructors. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean that to be true so 
far as the Naval Academy is concerned? ' 

Mr. WARREN. So far as the Naval Academy is concerned, 
I happened to hear witnesses before the subcommittee discuss- 
ing me subject and questions propounded by members of the 
subcommittee, but I have no information that there has been 
any decision yet to carry ont the idea of substituting commis- 
Sioned officers in the place of civilian instructors. 

Mr. POMERENE. My information comes pretty direct that 
the admiral in charge of the academy has already made the 
recommendation that a large number of the civilian instructors 
at the Naval Academy be dismissed. I know that the matter 
has been Called to the attention of the Secretary of the Navy. I 
do not know whether he has come to a final decision about it, 
but I suspect that one of the reasons is to furnish places for 
naval officers, and so forth, a large number of whom are not 
qualified to teach, They may be good men in command of a 
ship, but it does not necessarily follow that they understand 
the art of teaching. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 50, line 13, after the word “Army,” to strike out 
“the total cost of which, including the heating and plumbing 
apparatus, wiring, and fixtures, shall exceed in the case of quar- 
ters of a general officer the sum of $8,000; of a colonel or officer 
above the rank of captain. $6,000; and of an officer of and below 
the rank of captain, $4,000,” and to insert “except in case of 
emergency with the approval of the Secretary of War,” so as 
to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended for the con- 
struction of quarters for officers of the Army, except in case of emer- 
gency with the approval of the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Construction 
and repair of hospitals,” on page 52, line 21, after the word 
“ alteration,” to insert “or enlargement,” so as to read: 

For construction and fe 203 ot aoia at military posts already 
established and occupied, including expenditures for construction 
and repairs seguise at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and for the construction and re of general hospitals and ex- 
penses incident thereto, and for additions needed to meet the reguire- 
ments of Increased garrisons, and for temporary hospitals in standing 
camps and ecantonments; for the alteration or enl: ent of perma- 
nent buildings at posts for use as hospitals, construction and repair of 
temporary hospital buil s at permanent posts, construction and re- 
pair of temporary general hospitals, rental or purchase of grounds, and 
rental and alteration of buildings for use for hospital purposes in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including necessary temporary 
quarters for hospital personnel, outbuildings, heating and laundry ap- 
paratus, plumbing, water and sewers, and electric work, cooking ap- 
paratus, and roads and walks for the same, $529,360: Provided, That 
w bart of this appropriation shall be used for the construction of new 

08 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance and repair of quarters for 
hospital stewards at military posts already established and 
occupied from “ $5,000” to “ 810,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Quartermaster General,” on page 54, line 2, before the word 
“ messengers,” to strike out “seven” and insert “five”; in 
line 3, before the words “ assistant messengers,” to strike out 
“fifteen ” and insert “ten”; and at the end of line 4 to strike 
out “$568,060” and insert “$557,780,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


5 at $2,250 each, 4 at $2,000 each; clerks—22 of class 4, 30 of class 3, 


68 of class 3 4 

1 $2,000, 1 $1,800, 4 at $1,600 each, 4 at $1,400 each; electrical 
engineer, $3 ; marine engineer, $3,500; executive assistant, $4,000; 
architect, 8600; structural engineer, $3,600; mechanical engineer, 
$3,600; civil engineers—1 $3.600 3.000; traffic clerks—2 at $2,000 
each; i $1,800; textile expert, 82. 


; carpenter, $1,200; mimeograph 
2 operators at $1 Sog each; 4 photostat 
operators at $1,200 $1,000; 4 blue printers 
at $900 each; 5 messengers at $840 each; 10 assistant messepgers at 
8720 each; 4 laborers at $720 each; in all, $557,780. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 54, line 14, to strike out 
“ 82.000” and insert “ $3,000,” so as to read: 


The sum of os of the appropriation available for the fiscal 
year 1923 for the “ Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and 
civilian employees,” may be expended for personal services in the 
Cemeterial Diviston, office of the Quartermaster General, for compiling, 
recording, preparing, and transmitting data incident to bringing home 
and disposition of remains from abroad: Provided, That no person 
shall be empiezen under this allotment at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $1,800 per annum except one person at $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


multigrap 


operator, $1,200; 
2 each: blue-print operator, 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Signal Corps—- 


Signal Service of the Army,“ on page 56, line 15, to increase 
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the appropriation for telegraph and telephone systems from 
“ $1,750,000 ” to “ $1,900,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 18, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$375,000” and insert $525,000,” so 
as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exceed $475,000 from’ this appropriation may 
be expended for salaries and wages of civilian employees; not to exceed 
$525, may be a for commercial and existing Government- 

an 


be 
of Camp Alfred Vail. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 13, to insert: 


For replacing the worn-out portions of the Washington-Alaska sub- 
marine cable system, to remain ayailable until expended, $1,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer,” on page 58, line 4, before the word “ mes- 
sengers,“ to strike out “three” and insert “two,” and at the 
end of line 5, te strike out “$41,900” and insert $41,060," so 


as to read: 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 


Salaries : Chief clerk, $2,000: clerks—4 of class 4, 4 of class 3, 7 of 
class 2, 8 of class 1, 3 at $1,000 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 
1 assistant messenger, $720; laborer, $660; in all $41,060. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 15, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert 840,000,“ so as 
to read: 


The services of skilled draftsmen and such other services as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in the 
Signal Office to carry into effect the various appropriations for fortifica- 
tions and other works of defense, and for the Signal Service of the 
Army, to be paid from such appropriations, in addition to the foregoing 
employees appropriated for in the Signal Office: Provided, That the 
entire expenditures for this purpose for the fiscal year 1923 shall not 
exceed $40,000 and the Secretary of War shall each year in the annual 
estimates report to Congress. the number of persons so employed, their 
duties, and the amount paid to each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Air Service. 
Air Service, Army” on page 50, line 9, after the word “ with,” 
to insert “and the establishment of landing and take-off run- 
Ways”: on page 60, line 10, after the word “therewith,” to 
insert “for the marking of miiitary airways where the pur- 
chase of land is not involved“; and on page 61, at the beginning 
of line 5, to strike out “$12,431,000” and to insert “ $13,000,- 
000,” so as to read: 


For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, students, and 
enlisted men, including cost of equipment and supplies necessary for 
instruction, purchase of tools, uipment, materials, machines, text- 
books, books of reference, scientific and professional papers, instru- 
ments, and materials for theoretical and practical instruction; for 
maintenance, repair, storage, and operation of airships, war balloons, 
and other aerial machines, manang instruments, materials, gas plants, 
hangars, and repair shops, and appliances of every sort and description 
necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of 
aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected there- 
with and the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for pur- 
chase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in connection with . Leet hy; improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation of plan ‘or testing and ex- 
perimental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric light 
and power, gas and sewerage, including maintenance, operation, and 
repair of such utilities at such plants; for the acquisition of land or 
interest in land by pur „ lease, or condemnation where necessary 
to explore for, procure, or reserve helium gas, and also for the pur- 
chase, manufacture, construction, maintenance, and operation of plants 
for the protection thereof and experimentation therewith ; salaries and 
wages of civilian employees as may be necessary, and 83 of their 
traveling and other necessary expenses as authorized existing law; 
transportation of materials in connection with consolidation of Air 
Service activities; experimental investigation and purchase and de- 
velopment of new ty of aircraft, accessories thereto, and aviation 
engines, including patents and other rights thereto, and plans, draw- 
ings, and specifications thereof; for the purchase, manufacture, and 
construction of airships, balloons, and other aerial machines, includ- 
ing instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, and appliances 
of every sort and description necessary for the operation, construction 
or equipment of all of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and 

uipment connected therewith; for the marking of military airways 
where the purchase of land is not involved; for the purchase, manu- 
facture, and issue of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar 

uipment for aviation upos for all necessary expenses connected 
with the sale or 8 0 surplus or obsolete aeronautical equipment, 
and the rental of buildings, and other facilities for the handling or 
storage of such equipment; for the services of such consulting engi- 
neers at experimental stations of the Air Service as the Secretary of 
War may deem necessary, including necessary traveling expenses; pur- 
chase of special apparatus and appliances, repairs, and replacements 
of same used in connection with special scientific medical research in 
the Air Service; for printing and binding, including supplies, ely 
ment, and repairs for such Air Service printing plants outside of the 
District of Columbia as may be authorized in accordance with law; for 
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publica station libraries, — 
ot for offices, shops, and pie ewes teres ya ——— ii 
ing the salvaging of wrecked aircraft, $13, 000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 9, before the word 
„may,“ to strike out “$400,000” and insert $300,000,” so as 
to read: 

33 That not to exceed 8222 from this appropriation 

be expended for pay and expenses of ci — Bea. other than 
those 5 in experimental and work; not exceeding 

0,000 may be expended for experimentation, conservation, and pro- 

ction of helium. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the Senator to allow this 
amendment to go over for the present until I can look into it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well; let the item be passed over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed: 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 61, in line 11, before the word “may,” to strike 
out 83,250,000“ and insert $3,750,000,” so as to read: 
not exceeding $3,750,000 may be expended for erimental and re- 
search work with airplanes or lighter-than-air craft and their equip- 
ment, including the pay of necessary civilian employees; not ex: 
$45 0,000 may be expended for the production of lichter“ than-air equip- 
ment; and not . $324,000 may be expended for improvement of 
stations, hangars, and gas plants for the Regular Army, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 8, to insert: 

The sum of $48,500 of the appropriation for the Air Service for the 
fiscal year 1920 contained in the a making J 10, 1020, for the 
su port of the pany for the fiscal yi 1 one and for 
9 urposes,” approved July 11, 1916 shall remain ‘available until 

0, 1923, or 1 e payment of obligations incurred under contracts 
June d0, prior to June 30, 1920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief of Air Service,” on page 62, line 21, after the words “at 
$840 each,” to strike out “two at $720 each” and to insert 
“one at $720,” and in line 28, after the words “in all,” to 


strike out “$195,720” and insert “$195,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief ae 8 ee ye pee clerks—1 at 2 at 
$2,250 each, 2 at 000 each; cl of yng? ng ei 8. 38 


of class 2, Sd of class 1; 
2 at $840 each, 1 at $120 | 2, 
at $720 each; in all, $195. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 7, after the word 
exceed,” to strike out $65,000,” and to insert “$90,000,” so 
as to read: 

The services of aeronautical engineers, skilled draftsmen, and such 
other technical services as the Secretary of War may deem necessary 
may be employed only in the office of the Chief of Als Service to carry 
into effect the various n for aeronautical purposes, to be 

paid from such appro ions, in addition to the foregoing employees 
al propriated for 13 the office of the Chief of Air vice: Provided. 

That the entire expenditure for this purpose for the fiscal year 1928 
JJ ĩ˙Ü A wate of posta 

e a 
employed, their duties, and the 8 to each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Medical De- 
partment,” on page 65, line 6, to increase the appropriation for 
the medical and hospital department from “ $1,000,000” to 
“ $1,200,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, at the beginning of 
line 7, to strike out “no part” and to insert “not more than 
$16,600”; and in line 9, after the words “of the,” where they 
occur the second time, to strike out “ World War” and to in- 
sert “ war with Germany,” so as to make the proviso read: 

3 That E aoe than $16,600 of this 3 shall be 

for payment o expense connected wi the publication of 
the: Medical and Surgical History of the War with Germany, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Library, Sur- 
geon General's office,” on page 66, line 4, to increase the appro- 
priation “for the library of the Surgeon General's office, in- 
cluding the purchase of the necessary books of reference and 
periodicals,” from $10,000” to ‘* $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Surgeon General,” on page 66, line 8, after the figures “ $1,800,” 
to strike out “assistant librarian, $1,800" and to insert “2 
assistant librarians, at $1,800 each”; at the beginning of line 
11, to strike out 15 and to insert “16”; at the end of the 
same line, to strike out “34” and insert “36”; in line 12, 
before the words “ of class one,” to strike out “55” and insert 


addressogra operator, 
2 messenger boys at 7480 om cach: 2 na tahorers, 


“59”; in line 15, before the words assistant messengers,” to 
strike out “8” and to insert “6”; and at the end of line 19, 
to strike out “$213,520” and to insert “ $223,280," so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,250; E 808 assistant librarian, $2,250; 


lerosco 800; 
librarians, at 1 5 each. Lorne gr rag hen å 


1 
Soo; translator, $1, 8603 1 
„ 14 of class 3, of class 2, 89 o elass {, 9 at $1,000 casi- 
at $900 each; multigraph operator, 1,200; eer, $1,400; 
skilled mechanic, $1,000; 2 messengers, 8 ora ; 6 assistant 
messen at $720 each; chauffeur, $840; 3 firemen, at $720 oe 
3 wat en, at $720 each; superintendent of building 3 


and Lib „ $200; 6 labore at $660 each; 0 
ch; in au. 23 0c F * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Chief 
of Bureau of Insular Affairs,” on page 67, line 10, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “9” and to insert 10“; in line 11, 
before the word “ of,” where it occurs the third time, to strike 
out “14” and to insert “12”; and at the end of line 13, to 
strike out “$66,630” and insert “ $66,030,” so as to make the 
eaea read: 

E . clerks—10 of class 4, 6 of class 3 
9 of class 2. 12 0 pe t $840 


at u: 3 messen 
each ; laborer, $660; in all, 460,0 6. % „ ee at 


The amendment was agreed p 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Engineer 
operations in the field,” on page 70, at the end of line 1, to 
strike out “$85,000” and to insert “$100,000,” so as to read: 


For expenses incident to military engineer operations in the field, 
including the purchase of material and a reserve of material for such 
8 the rental of ee within and outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the 3 ration, maintenance, 8 repair 
of horse-drawn and mo or- propel 3 nger-carrying vehicles, a 
such expenses as are ordinarily prov 7 5 under 1 
“En r depots,” *“ Civilian assistants engineer 
Military surveys and maps, $100,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 25, after the word 
“defense.” to strike out “at the following localities: Hawaiian 
Islands, $3,000; Philippine Islands, $3,000,” and to insert “in 
the insular possessions, $6,000"; so as to read: 


For preparation of for fortifications and other works of defense 
in the S asulat eee aren 5 


The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President: 1 ask the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworrH] in charge of the pending bill that when 
reached the amendment on page 83, line 4, under the head of 
“Chemical Warfare Service,” proposing to strike out the ap- 
propriation of $500,000 and in lieu thereof to insert $750,000,” 
may be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 14, after the word 
“wharves,” to strike out the comma and the following: “at the 
following localities: Hawaiian Islands, $15,000; Philippine 
Islands, 850,000“; and in lieu thereof to insert “in the insular 
possessions, $55,000,” so as to read: 

For protection, preservation, and repair of fortifications, including 
structures for submarine mine defense, for which there may be no 
special appropriation available, and for maintaining channels for access 
to submarine mine wharves in the insular possessions, $55,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 22, after the word 
“operation,” to strike out “ at the following localities: Hawai- 
ian Islands, $20,000; Philippine Islands, $40,000"; and in lieu 
ee to insert “in the insular possessions, $60,000,” so as to 
read: 


toe 
and 


For maintenance and repair of searchlights and electrie light 2 
power equipment for seacoast fortifications, and for tools, elec 7 and 
in their operation in the 


other supplies, and 
insular possessions, $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The. next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, Panama Canal,” on page 73, line 16, to strike out 
“ $30,000 ” and to insert “ $40,000,” so as to read: 

For maintenance and air of searchlights and electric light and 


power equipment for fortifications, and for tools, electrical and other 
supplies, and appliances to be us in their operation, $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

For maintenance of clearings and trails, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Chief of Engineers,” on page 73, line 22, before the word mes- | 
sengers,” to strike out “four” and insert “three,” and at the 


e to be used 


end of line 24, to strike out $109,010” and to insert“ 108,17 Sii 
so as to make the paragraph read : 

s 2,250; 2 chiefs of divisions at $2,000 each; 
* doti = class 3,17 of class 2, 26 of class 1, 6 4 


1 
1,000 each, 8 at $900 each; 3 messengers, at $840 each; 2 assistant 
1 at 8128 each; laborer, $660; in all, $108,170. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 10, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out $125,000" and to insert “ $150,000,” 
so as to read: 9: z 

The services of skilled draftsmen, civll engineers, and such other 
services as the Secretary of War ma deem necessary, may be employed 
only in the office of the Chief of Engineers to carry into effect the 
various appropriations for rivers and harbors, surveys, pre ration for 
and the consideration of river and harbor estimates and bills, fortifica- 
tions, engineer equipment of troops, engineer operations in the field, 
and other military purposes, to aid from such appropriations: 
Provided, That the expenditures on is account for the al year 
1928 shall not exceed $150,000; the Secretary of War shall each year, 
in the annual estimates, report to Congress the number of persons so 
employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 6, to strike out 
“That no money appropriated herein shall be expended for 
maintenance, repair, or operation of any motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle employed wholly or in part for personal, 
social, or other similar use or for any use except for military 
and official business: Provided further,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 3, after the word 
“homes,” to insert a semicolon and the following: For manu- 
facture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other acces- 
sories for small arms, hand and machine gun target practice 
and instruction; and ammunition, targets, target materials, and 
other accessories which may be issued for small-arms target 
practice and instruction at the educational institutions and 
State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes to which issues of 
small arms are lawfully made, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe”; and in line 11, to strike out 
“ $508,500” and to insert “ $650,000,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 
ORDNANCE STORES, AMMUNITION. 

For the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance’ of 
airplane bombs; of ammunition for small arms and for hand use for 
reserve supply; of ammunition for burials at the National Soldiers 
Home in Washington, District of Columbia, and of ammunition for 
firing the morning and evening gun at military posts prescribed y 
General Orders, No. 70, Headquarters of the Army, dated July 25, 
1867, and at National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its 
several branches, including National Soldiers’ Home at Washington, 
District of Columbia, and soldiers and sailors’ State homes; for manu- 
facture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other accessories for 
small arms, hand and machine gun target practice and instruction; 
and ammunition, targets, target materials, and other accessories which 
may be issued for small-arms target practice and instruction at the 
educational institutions and State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes 
to which issues of small arms are lawfully made, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe, $650,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

SMALL-ARMS TARGET PRACTICE, 

For manufacture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other 
accessories for small arms, hand and machine-gun target practice and 
instruction ; and ammunition, targets, target materials, and other acces- 
sories which may be issued for small-arms target practice and instruc- 
tion at the educational institutions and State soldiers and sailors 
orphans’ homes to which issues of small arms are lawfully made, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, $400,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New York whether there is any specific appropria- 
tion in this bill for the maintenance of an army in Europe? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; there is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no reference made to it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, None at all. 

Mr. NORRIS, I noticed in 8 press some time ago 
that the President had decided to bfing home all of the Ameri- 
can soldiers in Europe. Recently I have seen that disputed. 
Can the Senator tell the Senate what the facts are in regard to 
that matter? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The committee was informed by the 
Secretary of War and General Pershing and General Harbord 
that the troops were ordered home and were coming home. 

Mr. NORRIS. All of them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. all of them, with the possible excep- 
tion of a little clean-up squad, consisting of a few men, 

Mr. NORRIS. How soon will they all be back? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. ‘They are supposed to start by the Ist of 
July. They are coming on the regular trips of the transport. 
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Instead of sending transports over on special trips to bring them 
back, it is more economical to have the transport returning on 
its regular trip to bring back such men as it can carry. 

Mr. NORRIS. What arrangements, if any, have been made in 
regard to the payment of the troops over there from money paid 
by the German Government? There was some misunderstand- 
ing in regard to that, and our troops were not paid, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee did not inquire into 
that; that is a matter with which the State Department has to 
do. Of course, we understand that our claim against the Ger- 
man Government for the payment of our troops upon the Rhine 
is good and must be honored. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the only difficulty is that Germany was 
not at the time the information was furnished me allowed to 
use any of her money for the purpose of paying our troops, 
because our recent allies would not permit it; they wanted all 
the money for themselves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think, as a result of a message sent 
by the administration, I believe through Secretary Hughes, 
the Governments represented on the Reparation Commission 
have acknowledged the rights of the United States to secure 
payment for its troops on the Rhine, 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator have any objection to an 
amendment to this bill to prohibit the use of any money ap- 
propriated by the bill for the purpose of maintaining an army 
in Europe? v 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; Mr. President, on general prin- 
ciple I would. I do not think the Congress should exercise 
the functions of Commander in Chief of the Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ina general way, I fully agree with the Sena- 
tor, and yet I think the Congress has a definite knowledge as 
to why the American troops were maintained over there, and 
a general knowledge which, I think, everybody possesses, that 
the use of keeping them there has long since passed. That is 
particularly true if our allies are not going to permit German 
funds to be used for the payment of our military expenses 
there. 3 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator is basing his suggestion 
upon two assumptions, neither of which, I think, is accurate: 
First, that we intend to keep them there. We do not intend 
to keep them there; they are ordered home. Second, that the 
Germans do not intend or will not be permitted to pay us. 
They will be permitted to pay us. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have not been permitted up to the time 
of the last information received by me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have not paid the expenses of 
the armies of occupation of any government thus far. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should be very glad, indeed, to know that 
we were getting our share of the money from Germany to pay 
the expenses of our troops on.the Rhine; but, Mr. President, 
it has been a long time since there was any use for our troops 
there, and a considerable time since the announcement was 
made that our troops were all going to be brought home, but 
they have not all been brought back yet. If we are going to 
permit the Executive branch of the Government to decide to 
keep them there forever, there will certainly come a time 
eventually when Congress will wake up enough to decline to 
appropriate money to keep them there. If there is any reason 
why they should be kept or any obligation on the United 
States, I certainly would not want to prohibit the payment of 
money to keep them there; but I have never yet heard what 
to my mind was a sufficient reason or. for that matter, any 
reason, why we should maintain a single soldier in Europe. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I understood the last of the troops 
in Germany were ordered home last month; but for some reason 
the order was rescinded and the time of the departure of 
some of the troops was delayed. I think, however, that they 
are to leave within the next few days. 

Mr. NORRIS. All of them? 

Mr. HARRIS. The last of the troops remaining there; that 
is my understanding. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All but a clean-up squad. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Manufacture of arms,” on page 76, 
line 24, to reduce the appropriation for manufacturing, repair- 
ing, procuring, and issuing arms at the national armories, from 
“$400,000” to “ $375,000.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether he prefers to have that 
amendment passed over or to consider an amendment to it at 
the present time, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I will suit the convenience, of course, 
of the Senator from Nebraska. I am perfectly willing to have 
it considered. now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, We have been pursuing. the: policy, I 
understand, of passing over amendments. to which there is 
objection. I will say to the Senator that I either propose to 
strike out the whole paragraph or to reduce the appropriation 
to 875.000. The Senator will recall that the testimony before 
the committee indicated that 300 men are engaged in the manu- 
facture of rifles, while we have on hand something like 2,800,000 
rifles, and the Springfield armory is now in operation simply 
for the purpose of employing men, not because the Government 
needs the rifles, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska can state 
that as his recollection, but the Senator from New York does 
not quite recall all of that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the testimony will so indicate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not quite. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from New York desires 
to refresh his memory of the testimony before. the committee, 
I think it will bear out my, statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing that the amend- 
ment shall go over, if it will suit the Senator’s convenience. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very well; let it go over with the others. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 
was, under the subhead “ Ordnance stores and supplies,” on 
page 77, line 5, after the word “preserving,” to insert “at 
places other than establishments under the direct control of 
the Chief of Ordnance,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

F. verha preserving. 

. peony oR ise banka 3 e and at U the arsenals, posts, 
depots, except material 2. cleaning and he Chie o places other 
than establishments under the direct contro oft the Chief ot Ordnance; 
for purchase and ARARIRE of ordnance stores to fill requisitions: 
of ene $150,000. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Tanks,“ 
page 77, line 18, to reduce the appropriation for the 
manufacture, test, maintenance, and repair of tanks and other 
self-propelled) armored vehicles, to remain available until June 
30, 1924, from “$300,000” to “ $200,000.” 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Field Artil- 
lery armament,” on page 77, line 23, to reduce the appropria- 
tion for purchase, manufacture, and test of mountain, field, 
and siege cannon, including their carriages; sights, implements, 
equipments, and the machinery necessary for their manufac- 
ture, from $750,000." to “$500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 8, to reduce the: 
appropriation for purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and’ 
test of ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon, in- 
eluding the necessary experiments in connection therewith, the 
maehinery necessary for its manufacture, and the necessary 
storage facilities, from $400,000.” to $300,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 7, to increase the 
appropriation for alteration and maintenance of the mobile 
artillery, including the purchase and manufacture of machin- 
ery, tools, and materials necessary for the work, and the ex- 
penses W the mechanics engaged thereon, from “ $400,000" to 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 11, to reduce the 
appropriation for purchase, manufacture, and test of ammuni- 
tion, subcaliber guns, and other accessories for mountain, field, 
and siege artillery practice, including the maehinery necessary 
for their manufacture, from “ $75,000." to “$65,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rock Island 
Bridge, Rock Island, III.,“ on page 78, after line 24, to insert: 

For special repairs and strengthening of bridge, $141,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 14, to reduce the 
appropriation for repairs and improvement of arsenals and 
depots, etc., from $805.000 ” to “ $600,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 14, to strike 
out the following subhead: “ Civilian schools, ordnance reserya- 
tions, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


eS was, on page 79, after line 15, to strike 
0 

For the maintenance and operation of schools for children on ord- 
nance reservations, $17,000; 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, United States—armament of fortifications,” on page 
79, line. 23, after the word “manufacture,” to strike out 

“ $450,000.” ‘and to insert “$400,000,” so as to make the para, 
graph read: . 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defense; including: their ig implements, ipments, and 
the machinery necessary for their man ture; 8400 $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 2, after the word 
“manufacture,” to strike out “$350,000” and to insert 5300, 
000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for seacoast 
cannon, 2 for: modernizing projectiles: on hand. ae the necese 
sary experiments in — DE therewith, and the: inery necessary 
for its manufacture, $300,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, at the end of line 7, 
to strike out “ 560,000“ and to insert “ $50,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition, subcaliber 


and other accessories for seacoast artillery practice, including the 
machinery necessary for thelr’ manufacture; $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, insular possessions,” on page 80, line 16, after the word 
“arsenals,” to strike out “$150,000” and to insert “$125,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

For purena manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 


defenses, ng- their sights, implements, equipmen 
sna 053 machinery necessary: for manufacture at the paseo 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, at the end of line 24, 
to strike out “ $60,000” and to insert “ $85,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For alteration and maintenance: of the seacoast’ artillery, Including 
the. purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, ane ena 
necessary for the work, and expenses of the civ: mechanics, $85,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, Panama Canal,” on page 81, line 9, after: the word 
“mechanics,” to strike out: 853.000“ and to insert’ “ $60,000,” 
So as to make the paragraph read: 

For the alteration and maintenance and installation of the seacoast 


artillery, including the purchase and manufacture of machinery, ——.— 


and materials necessary for the work, and expenses of civilian mee 
ica, $60,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Chief 
of Ordnance,” on page 81, at the end of line 14, to strike out 
“ messengers—2 at $840 each, 2 at $780 each, 2 at $720 each.” 
and to insert “2 messengers; at $840 each; 2 assistant mes- 
sengers, at $720 each,” and in line 17, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “ $150,640" and to insert “$149,080,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk,, $2, S00: chiet of division, $2,000; principat 
clerk, $2,000; clerks—9 of class 4. 12. of class: 3, 25 of class 2, 44 of 
class 1, 12 at $1,000 each, 4 at $900 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 
2 assistant messengers, at $720 each; laborer, $660; im all, $149,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 4, to inerease the 
appropriation for the Chemical Warfare Service from “ $500,- 
000.” to “ $750,000.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At the request of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] I ask that the amendment on page 83, line 
4. be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mu President, I am directed by the 
Committee on Appropriatioßs to ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of an amendment which will become a part of the 
paragraph headed “Office- of the Chief of Chemical Warfare 
Service.” I send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment) will be: stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 83, after line 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following as a separate paragraph: 


The services of skilled draftsmen, chemical engineers, chemists, and 
ae other services as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, may 
loyed in the office of the chief, Chemical Warfare Service, to 

peran to effeet the appropriations tor that service; to be paid from 


such ee That t 

Pr That the entire expenditure a this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1923 shall not exceed $21,600, and the Secretary of War 
shall — year in the annual estimates report to Congress the number 
of persons so employed, their duties, and the amount pald to each. 


1922. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears none, The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was 
under the subhead National board for promotion of rifle 
practice. Quartermaster supplies and services for rifle ranges 
for civilian instruction,“ on page 83, line 19, after the word 
“insignia,” to strike out the semicolon and the following: 
„For the transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians 
to engage in practice; for the purchase of materials, supplies, 
and services, and for expenses incidental to instruction of 
citizens of the United States in marksmanship, and their 
participation in national and international matches, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, and to 
remain available until expended, $89,900: Provided, That 
out of this appropriation there may be expended for the 
payment of transportation, and for supplying meals, or furnish- 
ing commutation of subsistence of civilian rifle teams author- 
ized by the Secretary of War to participate in the national 
matches, not to exceed $80,000," and to insert “ $10,000"; so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion 
Sa Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the em- 

ent of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor 

indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the 

me bat gy 9000 instructors; for clerical services; for badges and other 
tie guia, 81 

The aes was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, at the end of line 20, 
to reduce the appropriation for national trophy and medals for 
rifle contests. from $10,000” to “ $7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 6, before the word 
“Benning,” to strike out“ Camp“ and to insert “ Fort,” so as to 
make the subhead read: “Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga.” 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 12, before the name 
Benning.“ to strike out “Camp” and to insert Fort,“ so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
fessional papers; instruments and material for Saar op Be employment 
of technical and ‘special services, including the services of one translator 


he r. 150 mon nd fo: em expenses - 
aT at 5 1 8 Benning, Ga. $35,000. = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 18. to strike 
out “In the Philippine Islands, $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Chief 
of Coast Artillery,” on page 90, line 4, after “each,” to strike 
out “two messengers, at $720 each,” and to insert “ messenger, 
$720"; and in line 5, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $19,440 ” and to insert 518, 720,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,000; clerks—one of class 4, two of class 3, 
three of-elass 2, four of class 1, two at $1,000 each; messenger, $720; 
in all, $18,720. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Militia Bu- 
reau: Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard,” 
on page 90, line 9, to reduce the appropriation for procurement 
of forage, bedding, etc., for animals, from “$1,002,800” to 
“$1,928,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next. amendment was, on page 90, line 11, to increase the 
appropriation for compensation of help for care of matériel, 
animals, and equipment, from 8750,00“ to “$1,910,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 12, to increase 
the appropriation for expenses, camps of ‘instruction, from 

“ $6,500,000 ” to “ $9,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 17, to increase the 
appropriation for pay of property and disbursing officers for 
the United States from 855.000“ to “ $60,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 22, to increase the 
appropriation for travel of officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army in connection with the National Guard 
from “ $200,000” to “ $306,000.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I notice that in 
every one of these items there is an increase, and a very large 


inerease. Should not the Senate have some explanation of the 
necessity for these very heavy increases? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the appropriations, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, with the exception of 
one item—the item known as “Pay of National Guard (armory 
drills) ,” which will be found on page 91, line 4—are inadequate 
for the support of the guard as now constituted, officers and 
men. There are 150,000 officers and men in the National Guard 
to-day, as contrasted with something like 100,000 a year ago. 
The guard has been growing steadily and healthily under the 
provisions of law. The States have joined in helping the guard 
very loyally and cheerfully. Several of them have built 
armories to house the units, have provided places where the 
Federal property may be taken care of, and in every way have 
shown a quality of teamwork with the Federal Government 
which is most encouraging. 

The appropriations suggested by the Senate committee are 
just sufficient to meet the obligations imposed upon the Federal 
Government under the law in proportion to the present strength 
and prospective strength during the next fiseal year | of the 
National Guard. 

For example, it is estimated that there will be 160,000 men in 
the National Guard by July 1. A few new units will be ad- 
mitted, federalized, and units already existing are being re- 
cruited to greater strength within the peace limitation. Those 
men are all entitled to go, and should go under the statute, to 
a summer training camp for 15 days. The House appropriation 
for the summer training camps would only be sufficient to send 
about 105,000 or 110,000 men. It would leave behind—un- 
cared for, unrecognized, unencouraged, and contrary to the 
spirit of the law itself—something like 40,000 or 45,000 National 
Guard men. The summer training camp, of course, is the most 
valuable training that the guard receives in its entire year of 
training and instruction; so the Senate committee believed that 
the appropriation for the expenses of camps of instruction 
found on line 12 of page 90 should be increased to the amount 
which is actually necessary to carry out the statute and meet 
the spirit of the guard and the spirit of the States which have 
helped form the guard. 

To fail to do so is merely to neglect and ignore the statute 
whieh the Congress itself passed in 1920, and, worse than that, 
to neglect and ignore these citizen soldiers who have enlisted 
in the citizen component of the Army of the United States, who 
want to go to the camps, who are entitled to go under the 
statute, and, even werse than that, it is to ignore the States 
themselves, who through their governors and adjutants general 
have joined in this work so cheerfully and loyally. 

Let me say to the Senator from Georgia that every one of 
these increases is suggested by the committee simply and solely 
for the purpose of taking care of the guard as it will stand 
during the next fiscal year. The sam total of them is actually 
bedw the estimates made by the Budget Director, but is 
sufficient, in the view of the committee, to take care of the 
guard for the next fiscal year. The guard, it is expected, will 
start the fiscal year with 160,000 men. It probably will average 
throughout the next fiscal year in the neighborhood of 180,000 
to 190,000. 

This bill will permit 160,000 to go to camp this coming sum- 
mer. The training camp season starts about the ist of July. 
This bill will also enable the guard to keep the horses which 
the Federal Government has supplied to it. The Senator from 
Georgia will probably recollect that under the statute each 


‘troop of cavalry of the guard and each battery of field artillery 


is furnished with 30 horses by the Federal Government, Of 
course, the men in those units secure additional horses in nearly 
every case. The Government merely supplies the nucleus of 
the horses for these mounted units, and under the statute the 
Government is to supply the hay and grain for those horses. 
There are 8,000 of those Government horses in the possession 
of the guard to-day. The House appropriation for forage is 
sufficient to supply hay and grain for only 4,000 horses, so that 
over 4,000 Government horses will starve, or must be taken 
away from the guard and sent back to Federal remount stations, 
thereby dismounting troops of cavalry and batteries of field 
artillery of the National Guard, and in effect destroying the 
efficiency, the morale, and the enthusiasm of the fine young men 
who have enlisted in the mounted branches of the National 
Guard. That, in brief, is the feeling of the committee concern- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the size of the National 
Guard at the present time; about 175,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; at present it is about 150,000, but 
with the units which are to be admitted and federalized in the 
next month, and taking into consideration also the increase in 
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the size of the units now recognized by ordinary recruiting, it 
is expected that by July 1 it will be 160,000. These appropria- 
tions will take care of that number in the camps. 

Mr. BORAH. I read in the hearings that it would be in- 
creased within a certain time, I believe it was after this fiscal 
year, to 190,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is expected that it will reach that 
number some time late in the fiscal year, but that number can 
not be reached until some time after the expiration of the train- 
ing-camp period, which, of course, is in the summer. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I am entirely 
friendly to the organization known as the National Guard, 
though I very much regretted the revolution in the system that 
took away from State governors their discretion as to whether 
they would respond to the call of the President. When that 
proposition was offered in the House 30 years ago by General 
Cutting, of California, I was able to attract the attention of 
the chairman of the Special Judiciary Committee, Col. William 
C. Oates, of Alabama, and with his assistance we defeated the 
measure, and left the law as to the State militia as it was. 
Some yéars afterwards Congress passed the Dick bill, which 
entirely changed the system. 

The Senator from New York will doubtless recall that at the 
time of the whisky rebellion in Pennsylvania President Wash- 
ington and Alexander Hamilton called up Governor Mifflin, of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Lee, of Virginia, and the Governor of 
Maryland, whose name at this moment I do not recall, and the 
Governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania led their State con- 
tingents into the field to the point of rendezvous. The Governor 
of Maryland, as I remember, was sick and could not go, but he 
sent his representative, who led the Maryland contingent. It 
Was not until those State troops came into the field that the 
Federal officers took charge of them. 

It has always seemed to me a very dangerous proposition 
for the initiative on the part of the State and the discretion 
on the part of the governor to be taken away and the power 
given to the President to arbitrarily send troops of New Eng- 
land into the South, or vice versa, from the South into New 
England; troops of the South into the West or troops of the 
West into the North, without any discretion on the part of the 
governor at all as te whether he would assign State troops to 
that duty. But, as we now have this system, the explanation 
of the Senator from New York is entirely satisfactory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the end of line 4, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That 25 per cent of the foregoing amounts for arming, 
equipping, ‘and training the National Guard shall be available inten 
33 for expenditure for the purposes named; but not more than 

5 cent shall be added to the amount appropriated for any one of 
— purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 19, after the word 
“ Artillery,” to strike out the comma after the words “ Engi- 
neer or Signal,“ and insert “or Engineer,” so as to make the 
additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
issue from surplus or reserve stores and matériel now on hand aan 
purchased for the United States Army such articles of clothing and 
equipment and Field Artillery, Engineer, and Signal matériel and am- 


be needed by the National Guard organized under the 
“An act for makin ther and more 


munition as ma, 


1 issue shall be made without © arge Seainet militia hal) ropria: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The mounted, motorized, and tank units of the National Guard shall 
be so reduced that the appropriations made in this act shall cover the 
entire cost of maintenance of such units for the National Guard dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was at the top of page 93, to insert: 

None of the funds appropriated in this act shall 75 0 eee for the 
organization or kes psig or field training of new valy, moto 
tank, or air units of the National Guard ean te ae for Federal recog- 
nition after the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United States 
Military Academy. Pay of Military Academy,” on page 93, after 
line 13, to strike out: 

Permanent establishment: For pay of seven professors, $26,500; one 
ciapa; $2,400; master of the sword, $3,500. 

‘or pay of cadets, 1,300 at $780 each, $1,014,000. 

The pay of cadets for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, shall be 

fixed at $780 per annum and one ration per day or commutation thereof 


geant, at $53 per month, 
Th 


at the rate of $0.75 per 2 to be paid from the appropriation for 
the subsistence of the Arm 
so ay of one . quartermaster, in addition to his regular 


pa. 
15 additional pay of professors and officers for length of service, 


ts, at $45 each * month, $8,100. 
pe a month, $6,3 


Fifteen second rag at 6505 
Twen 


h, 8888. 
first class, at $ each per mont $2,940, 
rivates, at $30 Ao per month, $7, 
. sixth class, at $3 each fee: month, $1,008. 
pay for — yt of service, $990. 
In all, field 5 26. 
Service- detachment: For pay of service . 
One first sergeant, at $53 per month 
Forty-seven ser ts, at $45 each Es Sith 5,380. 


Twenty corporals, at $37 each per 5 88.88. 

Fifty-five privates, first class, at te month, $23,100. 
488680 hundred and fifty-three pr . — at $30 each per month, 

Forty falists, third class, at 


tf 200. 


ty spec 15 each per month, $7,200. 
Fifty specialists, fourth class, at $12 ver per othe 

Righty specialists, fifth class, at $8 223 6b. month, 

‘Addit onal pay for length of service, $ 

In $ ce detachment, $158,516. 

Cavalry detachment: For pay of Caval E aae 

One first sergeant, at $53 per month, 86 

Fourteen sergeants, at $45 each per — — 87.560. 

Sixteen corporals, at $37 each per I month, $7,104. 

Sixty-five privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $27,800. 
One hundred and twenty-four privates, at $30 each per month, 


4,640. 
nig A specialists, shat class, at $12 each per month, $1,440. 
Thirteen specialists, fi fth class, at $8 each per month, $1,248. 


lis class, at $3 each per month, $ 
al ad ditional pay for length of service, $14,000. 
In all, Cavalry detachment, $104,000. 
Artillery detachment: For pay of peed detachment : 
One first sergeant, at $53 pa month, $63 
Twenty-three sergeants, at Ap rae per month, $12,420. 
Twenty-one corporals, at $37 r month, $9,324. 
5 privatos, first pitts at Gt $35 each per month, d pn 
Jat $30 each per mon gazi 480. 
2 each per month, $1,1 
Alen class, at 48 each per month, $ tio. i 
lists, sixth class, at $3 each per month, $ 
For ad ional pay for expert first-class gunners at 135 ench per 
month, first-class gunners a 3 each per month, and second-class 
gunners at $2 each per month, 36.000. 
oe y for length of 5 de 000. 
lery detachment, 8114 
EB ele detachment : ere pay of . detachment: One first ser- 


ree staff sergeants. at $45 each per month, $1,620. 
Nine sergeants, at $45 each per month, $4,860. 
Twelve corporals, at $37 each per month, 85.32 328 
Thirty-nine privates, first class, at $35 35 each P5720 month, $16,380. 
Fifty-two privates, at $30 each per 3 
Additional pay for length of service, $5,000. 

240 pay for marksmen, sharpshooters, and expert riflemen, 


Two specialists, third class, at $15 each per month 
‘Three ir pe gh fourth class, at $12 each per mont ths $492. 
Two 1 „ Sixth class, at $3 each per month, 872. 
In all, Engineer detachment, 855.808. 
Signal Corps detachment: For 1. 2888 of Signal Corps detachment: One 
master sergeant, at $74 a mont! 
One technical sergeant, at $53 per 5 8 
One staff sergeant, at $45 per month, $540. 
, at $45 each per month, $1,080. 
rals, at $37 each mo month, $ 
Three privates, first class, at $35 each ip month, $1,260. 
Two privates, at $30 each pz month, $720. 
au 


One 2 285 fifth class (chauffeur), at y r month, $96. 
acan onal pk for length of service, $64 
tional pay for expert military telegrapher, first-class military 


Gane rt and 85 Spat her, $324. 
In all, 5 47 Corps enen, $7,080.40. 
one Artillery detachment: For pay of Coast Artillery detachment: 
One first sergeant, at soa J sg month, $636. ft 
One master sergeant, a Löcher month, 8888. 
One technical . month $636. 
One staff aes agg at 34 per Honth; $540. 
Five sergeants, at $45 each per 3 582.700. 
Twenty-one privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $8,820. 
Nine specialists, fifth class, at $8 each per month, 64. 
For additional pay for first-class gunners, at ay each per month, and 
second-class gunners, at $2 each per month, $1,0 
se Additional pay for length of service, $2,000. 
For addition: y of rated men (2 plotters, 1 observer, first class, 1 
observer, second class, and 4 gun commanders), $744. 
In all, Coast Artillery detachment, $18,908. 
Miscellaneous: Travel allowance due enlisted men on discharge, 
000. 


Interest on deposits due enlisted men, $2,000 

Additional pay of enlisted men under the last 
of the Army reorganization act of June 4, 1920. 

For pay of one warrant officer, to be on duty in the headquarters, 
United Skates Corps — Cadets, 81.320. 

For pay ot two staff Sadets. at to be on duty in the erage Fires 
United States Corps of ar at $45 each per month, and a ditional 

pay for length of service, $ 

‘or pay of one master . $1,243.20. 


roviso of section 4b 
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For pay of one master nergy 50 184.40. 
For pay of one me sergeant, 

For pay of er 

One cher of —— 82.000. 

For pay of nine clerks in the office of the quartermaster, as follows: 


One chief clerk, $1,800. 

One clerk, $1 

Two clerks, at 1,400 each, $2,800. 
Two clerks, at $1,200 each, 2,400. 


Three clerks and stenographers, at 81 200 8 $3,600. 

For pay of one ex Aog itectural draftsman m office of construct- 
ing ae 8 825 

y of 12 Abas and steno 

United Peiates Military Academy, 
and adjutant, as follows: 

One chief clerk, $1, 800. 

One and steno re chue to r e $1,500. 

Three clerks. at $1 

One clerk, $1,400. 

Six clerks, at $1, 000 each, $6,000. 

For pay of one clerk to the treasurer, $1,800. 

For pay of = clerk and stenographer in the Office of the commandant 


phers employed at headquarters, 
the offices of the superintenden 


of cadets, $1,2 

For pay of jai 5 instructors of kraci ri be Berge under 
the rules prescribed by the Secretary of Ane a 

Yor pay of two civilian instructors of Saad 47908 oop pennant under 
the rules preseribed by the je ioe IRN ar, 15 32 each, $4, 

For pay of two expert civilian instrnctors cg e cing, broadsword 
exercises, and other m ged — Rare as may b Pa ii to perfect 
this part of the training of cadets, at $1,500 each; 

For Bayot one professional civilian instructor in mil — — gymnastics, 
fencing. xing, wrestling, and swimming, $1,500. 

y of two expert assistant eilan instructors in KENA 

A, rats Biya xing, wrestling, and swimming, at $2,000 — 
44.800 0: Provided, at these civilian instructors employ in the de- 
—— of modern languages and the — of tactics shall be 
entitled to public quarters and fuel and light 

For pay of one librarian, $3,000. 

For pay of one assistant’ librarian, $1,500, 

For pay of one custodian of gymnasium, $1,200. 

For pay of one su tendent of gas works, $1,500. 

For * of one chief engineer of power plant, whose duties will in- 
an ose of engineer of ting and ven lating 100. 52.700. 


or pay of one assistant chief engineer of same s 

Por pay of three assistant engineers of same. at 8 200 each, $3,600. 

For pay of eight firemen, at $780 each, $6,240. 

For pay of two oilers for power plant, at $720 each, $1,440. 

For pay of one draftsman in the department of civil and ‘military 
engineering, $1,200. 

‘or pay of one mechanic and attendant skilled in the technical 
8 necessary to chemical and electrical lectures and to the 
struction in mineral and geology, $1,200. 

For pay of one mechanic assistant in department of natural and 

5 philosophy, $840. 

or pay of one custodian of ‘academy buildings, $1,000. 

For pay of one electrician, $1,600. 

For pay of one chief plumber, $1,600. 

For pay of one sexistant pin $900. 

For pay of one plumber's helper, $ 

For pay of one scavenger, at $60 a month, $720 

For pay of one chapel organist and choirmaster, eet ee 

For pay of one superintendent of post e 7 

For pay of one engineer and janitor of Memoria Hati, $900 

For 4.06. of one printer at headquarters, United 98 ilitary Acad- 
emy, $ 

For Fae of one N printer at headquarters, United States Mili- 
* Academy, 81.1 

‘or pay o one 9 Memorial Hall, $600. 

For pay of one master mechanic, $1,800. 

Pie BA of one clerk and photographer in the department of draw- 

g, 

For pay of one stenographer, typewriter, and attendant in charge of 
the library in the department of law, $900. 

For pay of one overseer of the waterworks, 8720. 

For pay of one engineer of steam, electric, and refrigerating ap- 
paratus for the cadets’ mess, $1,200. 

For pay of one copyist, stenographer, clerk, librarian, typewriter, and 
attendant in the department of modern lan es, $1,040. 

For pay of one mechanic and attendant skilled in the operation neces- 
sary for the on of lectures and of material in the department 
of drawing, $ 

For pay of one janitor for bachelor officers’ quarters, 8600. 

For 1 Beat one stenographer. fy! ewriter, aud attendant in the depart- 
ment o glish and his ry, $8 
4 diel pay of one bookbinder at headquarters, United States Military 

eademy 

For pay of i pa book sewers in bindery, at $540 each, $1,0 

For pay of one skilled pressman in the printing office, 
United States Military Academy, 81,100. 

For pay of one charwoman, headquarters, United States Military 
Academy, $480. 

For pay of one messenger for the Superintendent of the United States 


Military Academy, $720. 
For epee y of one skilled cop: opyist, confidential stenographer, 3 
ewriter, department of $ lerk in the mee 
Salal 
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and attendant in 
pay of one stenographer, typewriter, Pg clerk in f 
artment and department of military hygiene, 
‘or pay of one confidential . ter, capris, Ubrarian, type- 
writer, and multigraph vase in the partment of natural and ex- 
perimental 8 0 

In all, pay of civilians, $106,380. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Permanent Establishment: For seven professors, $27,000; chaplain, 
$2.400; master of the sword, $3,500; constructing quartermaster, in 
addition to his regular pay. 2 additional pay of professors ‘and 
officers for length of service, $11,845: subsistence allowance of pro- 
fessors and officers, $4, rye in all, $49, R44 

For 1.300 cadets, $1.0 4/000. 

Military Academy end’ Master gal 
privates, first class; 20 privates; specialis 
class ; additional pay for length of service; 


;_15 staff sergeants ; 


is 1 855 glass. 20, hna 


Field musicians: Staff sergeant; 2 corporals; 7 priya first 
class ; 21 pae: 1 Jr Bago n ee sixth class. additional — for Sonat 
of service; varie Et 0. 


: First sergeant ; 47 sergeants; 20 corporals; 55 
privates, first — > Tisa privates ; „third class, 50, fourth 
7188.04. fifth class; additional pay for length of service; in all, 


Cavalry detachment: First sergeant; 14 sergeants; 16 corporals; 65 
Bh ca first class; 124 privates specialists—10 fourth class, 13 
fth a 2 sixth class; additional pay for length of service; in 


i tery detachment: sergeant; 23 ‘ei ase ied 21 corpo 
75 privates, first class; 1185 privates sts—S8 fourth var te . 15 
fifth class, 3 sixth class; additional Ate for x 0 in gunnery; 


ag pach pay for length of service; ar 45 9 
sergeant ; — sergeants ; ser ts; 
52 specialiste—4 


. detachment: First 
12 Is; privates, first class; praos 

third e 3 fourth class, 2 sixth class: additional pay tor length of 
service: additional pay for qualification in marksmanship; in all, 


se Signal, 12. p N Master sergeant; technical se t; staf 

sergeant; 2 ser 2 corporals; 3 privates, first class; z privates; 
specialist, Arta . — N : s additional pay for length service ; 

all, 

Coast Artillery detachment: First eant; master sergeant; tech- 
nical sergeant; staff sergeant; 5 sergeants; 21 eee first class; 
9 clalists, fifth class; additional ia, for 13.285. fication in gunnery: 
additional pay for length of service ; 1, $I 

Miscellaneous: Travel allowance due sted men on discharge ; 
interest on deposits due enlisted men; warrant officer and 2 staff 
sergeants for duty in the Cadet Corps headquarters; 2 master ser- 

penad staf sergeant; additional pay for length of service; in all, 

Civilians : E A pa = music, $2,000; two chief clerks at $1,800 each; 
clerks—1 81.80 1,400 each, 2 at $1,200 each, 6 at $1, 000 each; : 
4 clerks and iah e at E 00 each’; clerk and stenographer to 
pos tesla ear nt, $15 the treasurer, $1,800; expert archi- 
tectural draftsm E 5 2 fiilen instructors of renci and 2 
civilian 8 . Spanish, to be employed under rules prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, at $2,000 each; 2 expert civilian instructors 
in fencing, broad-sword exercises, and other military 

; assistant civilian 
35. wrestling, and swimm 
173505 $3,000; assistant librarian, "51,500: 
custodian “of gymnasium, $ ` superintendent of gas Yorks, $i, 500 : 
chief engineer of power gas, 82.700; assistant et engineer, of of 
ophi plant $1,100; 3 assistant engineers of ‘power omer at N 
each ; 8 firemen at $780 each ; 2 oilers at $720 each ; 8 200; 
mechanic and attendant, $1,200; mechanic assistant, $840; custodian 
of academy buildings, 51.000; electrician, $1,600; chief plumber, 
1,600; assistant plumber, $900; plumber’s helper, 8000 88 

720; oon or; ist and choirmaster $2,500; superintendent of 

cemetery, engineer and janitor of Memorial Hall. 

rinter, 71.8600 . rinter, $1,100; janitress, Memorial Hall, 

yooo master mechanic, $1,800; clerk and hotographer, $1,300; ste- 
raphers, typewriters, attendants, 225800 8, * libraraians, or 
ach operators —1 $1,040. $1,000 each, 2 at 

each; overseer of waterworks, 82 o engineer of oun electric, and 

refrigerating a 29520 855 ip Fp — and attendant, $720; janitor, 

$600; 1 7 2 book sewers at $540 each’ 


1 213800 F 


and light. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think just a word of 
explanation of this amendment would be serviceable to Senators 
who have not served on the Appropriations Committee working 
on the bill. The amendment, while it appears to be very ex- 
tensive in the number of pages it covers, makes but one or two 
actual changes in the Military Academy appropriations. 

The purpose of the committee was to conserve space in print- 
ing. It will be noted that the bill as it reached the Senate from 
the House was printed in such fashion as to take up many pages 
of print. It is itemized, and the items are strung along in such 
a way as to cover something like 15 pages. Several members 
of the committee have discussed this in years gone by, and upon 
encountering it in this bill, the committee made up its mind 
that it would present this portion of the bill to the Congress 
in compact form, covering exactly the same items, but printed 
in such a way that, instead of using up 15 to 19 pages, it can 
be contracted into 4 or 5 pages. That is the object of striking 
out page after page of the House text, and substituting the 
committee amendment, 

I merely want to call attention to the changes which are made 
in the first amendment. The pay of seven professors of the 
Military Academy is raised from $26,500 to $27,000, that being 
due to the new pay bill. 

There are other changes in the total of pay of the different 
military detachments stationed at the academy, and those 
changes in the aggregate form a reduction as compared with the 

House text, and each of them is due to the change in the pay 
schedules in accordance with the new pay bill. 

One salary is raised, that of a civillan—I refer to the organist 
and choirmaster at West Point, It is proposed that his salary 
should be raised from $1,500 to $2,500, for reasons which the 
committee believe were exceedingly good. In fact, the commit- 
tee was unanimous in its belief that this man, who bas made 
an extraordinary success at West Point, shall receive for his 
services at least $2,500. 

So far as the paragraph “‘Pay, Military Academy,” is con- 

I think I have pointed out the chunges made by the 
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Senate. They result in an actual decrease of about $5,800 in the 
total of pay for the Military Academy. 

So I ask that the amendment, commencing on line 14, page 
93, striking out all of the bill down to line 4, page 104, and sub- 
stituting the matter in italics commencing on line 5, page 104, 
and extending to line 19, page 107, be considered as one amend- 
ment, striking out and substituting practically the same text. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 20, to reduce the 
total appropriation for pay, Military Academy, from 51,685, 
928” to “ $1,681,049.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
mae next amendment was, on page 107, after line 21, to 

rt: 

All the moneys hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Militar 
Academy shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Mili- 
tary Academy, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a provision in the law passed at 
the last session of Congress with reference to inhibiting de- 
ficits. Is that in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is in the same place in this bill. 
As I recollect, the Senator from Idaho was the author of it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is kept in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is kept here. I am quite sure I 
know what the Senator refers to, the so-called Borah amend- 
ment, which is kept in this bill. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Mainte- 
nance, United States Military Academy,” on page 108, after 
line 1, to strike out: 


Current and ordinary expenses: Por the expenses of the members 
27 5 Board of Visitors, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


Contingencies for superintendent of the academy, $3,000. 
Repairs and improvements, namely: Timber, f ar boards, joists, 
wall strips, laths, shingles, slate, tin, sheet lead, zinc, serews, nails, 


locks, hinges, glass, paints, turpentine, oils, labor, etc., $55, § 
466500 tue nok apparatus, namely: Coal, wood, ete., including labor, 


or gas pipes, gas and electric fixtures, etc., $10,000. 
For fuel for ets’ mess hall, shops, and laundry, $15,000. 

For postage and telegrams, $1,200. . 

For stationery, namely: Blank books, paper, ete., $3,500. 

415,800 transportation of materials, cadets, discharged cadets, etc., 

Printing and binding, ete., $3,000. 

For department of Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry tactics: Tan 
bark or other proper covering for riding hall, to be 5 in open 
market upon written order of the superintendent, $1,500. 

For camp stools, office furniture, etc., $4,000. 

For gymnasium and athletic supplies, ete., $7,500. 

For the maintenance of one automobile $300. 

For repairs to saddles, bridles, etc., 8500. 

For the purchase of carbons and for repairs and maintenance of 
searchlights, etc., $250. 

For the purchase of stationery and office supplies for the office of 
senior instructor of Coast Artillery tactics, $75. 

For the purchase of machines, tools, textbooks, and material for the 
practical instruction of cadets in the maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of all classes of motor transportation and automobile or internal 
combustion engines, $1,000. 

For repair of ma sses, machines, etc., in gymnasium of Cavalry 
barracks, $100. q 

For material for hurdles, ete., riding hall, $600. 

410 80k maintenance and repairs to the site of the cadet camp, 

For repair of obstacles on mounted drill ground, and for construct- 
ing other obstacles, etc., $100. 
ait ‘or the purchase of thread, wax, needles, etc., in the Cavalry stables, 
R 8 ane purchase of thread, wax, needles, etc., in the Artillery sta- 

es, 

For material for preserving floors, etc., Artillery barracks and sta- 


bles, $150. 
urchase of tools, machines, etc., Artillery gun shed, $500. 

For repair to mattresses, machines, etc., in drill hall and gymnasium 
of Artillery barracks, $100. 

For the purchase of new and we of worn-out rubber matting in 
squad rooms of Artillery barracks, $150. 

For purchase of stationery and office furniture In office of senior 
assistant instructor of Field Artillery tactics, $100. 

ar material for preserving floors, etc., Cavalry barracks and stables, 


100. 
For repair of mattresses, machines, ete., in drill hall and gymnasium 
of Engineer barracks, $100. 
For department of civil and military engineering: Textbooks, sta- 
tionery, etc., $1,200. 
For department of natural and experimental philosophy: Textbooks, 
apparatus, ctc., $3,500. . 
‘or department of instruction in mathematics: Textbooks, station- 
at ete., $1,250. 
o 


r department of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, $2,500. 
For department of arenie: Drawing materials, ete., $2,000. 
For department of modern lan; 1,900. 


guages: Statione ete., 
For department of law: Books, stationery, ete.. $3,000" 
For department of practical military — D Models, books, sta- 


F d gunn Models, instrum 
‘or department of ordnance an ery: Mo ents, 
books, ete, $2,150. Re 

For the purchase of machines, tools, etc., for practical instruction of 
cadets in wood and metal working, $508 


For department of military hygiene 
For department of Bnglish an history: For purchase of stationery, 
e 


„ > 


For department of economics and government and political history: 
Purchase of textbooks, stationery, etc., $1,000. 
41.200 a course of lectures for the more complete instruction of cadets, 


200. 
For the maintenance of one automobile truck, $200. 
In all, current and ordinary expenses, $219,475. 
Miscellaneous items and incidental expenses: For commercial periodi- 
cals, stationery, etc., for the office of the treasurer United States Mili- 
F t ting th lant, $18,000. 
‘or gas coal, oil, candles, etc., for opera e gas plan „000. 
For water pipe, ‘plumbing, and 1 Sa $8,000. — 
eos material and labor for cleaning and policing public buildings, 


$6,620. r 
For supplies for recitation rooms not otherwise provided for and for 
renewing and repairing furniture in same, $1,000. 

Increase and expense of library, $7,200. 

For contingent funds, to be expended under the direction óf the 
academic board: For instruments, books, repairs to apparatus; and 
other incidental expenses not otherwise provided for, $500: Provided, 
That all technical and scientific supplies for the departments of instruc- 
tion of the Military Academy shall be purchased by contract or other- 
wise, as the Secretary of War 7 deem best. 

Kin 24.5 ee and repair of instruments and maintenance of the 
nd, $1,500. 

For the repair and purchase of cooki utensils, chairs, etc., cadet 
mess, which may be expended without advertising, to be immediately 
available, $3,000, 

For the ute of barracks and bathhonses, $25,000. 

For supplying light and plain furniture to cadets’ barracks, $10,000, 

For the purchase and air of cocoa matting for the aisleways in 
the stables of the riding hall, $300. 

„For maintaining the children’s school, etc., $6,500. 

For purchase and repair of fire-extinguishing apparatus, $1,000. 

In all, miscellaneous items and incidental expenses, 920. 

Buildings and grounds: For cases, materials, etc., ordnance museum 
in headquarters building, $1,500. 

For repairs to ordnance laboratory and other buildings pertaining to 
department of ordnance and gunnery, $150. 

r general repairs to cadet laundry building, etc, to be expended 
without 3 $400. J 

For general incidental repairs and improyements to the cadet store 
2 8 storerooms, office, or shops, and shoe-repairing 

ops, $1,000. 

‘or materials and labor for repairs, ete., soldiers’ hospital, $165. 

For repair and sere of quarters of the staff sergeant, Medical 
8 at soldiers’ hospital, $50. 

or waterworks, $3,000. 

For the repair and restoration of retaining walls along the line of 
the Poplopen pipe line, $3,000. 

For carrying on the development of the general plan for improve- 
ments to roads and grounds, $3,000. 

For repairs and necessary alterations and additions to the cadet hos- 
1129. as follows: For materials for radiators, piping, furniture, etc., 


For purchase of flowers and shrubs for hospital grounds, $100, 

For repairing the cadet 5 $1,000. 

For necessary repairs and replacements in steam heating system 
and line in cadet mess, which may be expended without advertising, 


1.000. 

For repairs to the cadet mess building, which may be expended with- 
out advertising and to be immediately available, $1, ý 

For repairs and improvements to the West Point Army mess build- 
ing, including 1 5 ing and renewing furniture and fittings, $2,500. 

Altering coal bunkers in power plant, $10,000. 

For repair and maintenance of the cadet boathouse and the pur- 
chase and maintenance of boats and canoes for the instruction of cadets 
in rowing, $750. 

For the repair and upkeep of quarters of the master sergeant, Medical 
Department, at the cadet hospital, $50. 

‘or repairs to the cadet barracks, to be immediately available, 
$2,000, 


5,000. 
For maintaining and improving grounds of post 3 
n dangerous 


For continuing the construction of breast-high wall 
places, $1,000. 

For broken stone and gravel for roads, $10,000, 

For re of boilers, engines, os, motors, etc., cadet mess, 
wich yy ape expended without advertising, to be immediately avail- 
able, $3,350. 

For the repair and improvement of cadet polo field, $600. 

For waterproofing the iposi headquarters, bachelor, gymnasium, and 
other large 3 $2,000. 

For care and maintenance of 1 8 in cadet chapel, $250. 

For 27700. repairs to the buildings of the Coast Artillery flre-control 
system, $ 

For material and labor for repair of Field Artillery taset range, $500. 

For repair and upkeep of stable No. 4 and corral, for purchase of 
paint, nails, etc., $300. 

For erection of steel hangar now on band, $1,500. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


For text and reference books for instruction; increase and expense of 
library; office equipment and supplies; stationery, blank books, forms. 
rinting and binding, periodicals; expenses of lectures (not to ex 
$1,200) ; equipment, Sappien and materials for 3 of instruction 
and athletics and maintenance and repair thereof; musical instruments 
and maintenance of band; equipment for cadet mess; postage, tele- 
phones and telegrams; freight and expressage ; transportation of cadets 
and discharged cadets; maintenance of children's school; contingencies 
for Superintendent of the Academy (not to exceed $3,000) ; expenses of 
the members of the Board of Visitors; contingent fund, to be expended 
under the direction of the academic board, for instruments, books, re- 
irs to apparatus, and other incidental expenses not otherwise provided 
‘or (not to ex $500) ; improvement, repair, and maintenance of 
buildfngs and grounds (including roads, walls, and fences), and labor, 
material, and ver incident thereto; water and sewers; mainte- 
nance and repairs to cadet camp site; fire extinguishing apparatus; 
machinery and tools and repair of same; maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of an automobile and one motor truck; policing buildings and 
ounds ; furniture for official purposes at the Academy; fuel for heat, 
ht, and powers and other necessary incidental expenses in the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent; in all, $357,580, of which $7,350 shall 
be immediately available. 
For altering coal bunkers in power plaat, $10,000. 
For repairs to the cadet barracks, to be immediately available, $15,000. 
For erection of steel hangar now on hand, $1,500. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. This is the same sort of an amendment 
as the one I described a few moments ago. It is to consolidate 
the printing of the bill, to shorten it, and thereby to save really 
thousands and thousands of dollars in printing bills for the 
Government. But I desire to perfect the committee amendment. 

On page 116, line 14, after the word “ power” at the end of 
the line and before the semicolon, I move to insert in parentheses 
the words not exceeding $65,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer one more perfecting 
amendment, to conform to the amendment which has just been 
adopted. On line 16, page 116, the figures $350,580” should 
be stricken out, and there should be substituted the figures 
“ $352,580.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 12, to 
strike out: 

In all, buildings and grounds, $65,685. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 117, in line 15, to strike 
out “$304,080” and insert in lieu thereof “$384,080,” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment should be changed to 
read * $879,080.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. * 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in line 16, to 
strike out “ $2,060,008” and insert in lieu thereof $2,065,129,” 
so as to read: 

In all, Military Academy, $2,065,129. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That should be corrected also as a 
total. It should read $2,060,129. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for 
paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government 
an hourly wage or salary larger than that customarily id by 
private individuals for corresponding work in the same locality. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 118, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

Except as expressly otherwise authorized herein, no pert of the 
sums appropriated by this act for military purposes shall be expended 
in the purchase from private manufacturers of any material at a 
price in excess of 25 a cent more than the cost of manufacturing 
such material by the vernment, or, where such material is not or 
has not been manufactured by the Government, at a price in excess 
of 25 per cent more than the estimated cost of manufacture by the 
Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 118, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

Expenditures for carrying out the provisions of this act shall not be 
made in such manner as to prevent the operation of the Government 
arsenals at their most economical rate of production, except when a 
special exigency requires the operation of a portion of an arsenal's 
equipment at a different rate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 15, after the name 
New Jersey,” to strike out “ $93,538.69" and to insert “ $92,- 
449.23"; at the end of line 21 to strike out “radio dynamic 
torpedoes, $720,000”; and on page 121, at the end of line 4, to 
strike out “ $3,694,944.95”" and to insert 52.973, 855.49,“ so as 
to read: 

The following unexpended balances or portions of unexpended bal- 
ances or combined unexpended balances or combined portions of unex- 
pended balances of Appropriations for the support of the Military Estab- 
lishment and for other purposes shall be carried to the surplus fund 
and be covered into the Treasury immediately upon the approval of 
this act: Arming and equipping the militia, $178,120.96; field artillery 
for Organized Militia, $549.84; 9 office building, War Depart- 
ment, $4,907.10; military posts, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, $856.60; 
transportation for refugee American citizens from Mexico, $50,846.69 ; 
transportation to China of Chinese refugees, $31,165; memorial arch- 
way at Vicksburg, Miss., 5500; National Memorial Celebration and 
Peace Jubilee, Vicksburg, Miss., $23,229.63; medals for officers, men, 
etc., of National Guard, War with Spain, and Mexican border servi 
rts with lifeboats and rafts, $2,218.08 ; 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex., $1,017.49; Army supply 3 rake bn pan 
s! 5 09; 


81.7 


of Galveston, Tex. 9 ama 
jand defenses, Panama Canal, $1,165.30; terminal 


Canal, $3,270.99 ; 


sto and shipping buildings, $21,440.43; armament of fortifications, 
act of Feb 28, 1920, 225818 ` J. 
$92,449.23 ; 0 


Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 8165 ver, N. J., $92,- 
824.11; Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III., $243,384.04; San 
Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex., $3,723.31; 8 ae Arsenal, 
est 
+ 


roy, N. Y. 
2, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mats, $5,788.08; total 
appropriations recovered, $2,973,855.49. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under Title II—Nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department, subhead “ Quartefmaster Corps 
National cemeteries,” on page 121, line 20, after the word 
“Chapel,” to insert a comma and the words “ and an additional 
sum of $15,000 for said repairs is hereby appropriated,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

The unobligated balance of $5,000 of the 8 for construc- 
tion of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater and apel is hereby made 
available for expenditure under the direction of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, United States Army, for repairs to the Arlington Memorial phi- 
theater and Chapel, and an additional sum of $15,000 for said repairs 
is hereby appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 122, to strike out: 


For reconditioning the road from Fort Gibson, Okla., to the Fort Gib- 
son National Cemetery, Okla., $20,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 123, line 5, after the fig- 
ures “ $70,000,” to strike out the eolon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of this 8 shall be used for the pur- 
chase of headstones of a design different from that heretofore furnished 
for the grayes of Union and Confederate soldiers. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 124, line 1, after the word 
“Academy,” to strike out “acting assistant” and to insert 
“contract”; at the beginning of line 2 to insert “members of 
the Army Nurse Corps”; in line 19, after the word “list,” to 
insert “including civilian employees of the Army in the em- 
ploy of the War Department who die abroad, in Alaska, in 
the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or who die while on 
duty in the field”; and on page 125, line 4, after the word 
France,“ to strike out “the sum of $400,000 is he made 
available during the fiscal year 1923 from the unobligated bal- 
ance of the amounts available for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1922” and to insert “for the care and maintenance of 
graves of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees of the Army 
abroad, including the erection of necessary buildings and im- 
provements at permanent American cemeteries and care and 
maintenance thereof; the sum of $1,143,720 of the unobligated 
balances of the appropriations for ‘ Disposition of remains of 
officers, soldiers, and civilian employees,’ for the fiscal years 
1920, 1921, and 1922 is hereby made available for the fiscal 
year 1923 for the purposes set forth in this paragraph,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Disposition of remains of officers, seldiers, and civilian employees: 
For interment, cremation (only upon request from relatives of the de- 
ceased), or of preparation and transportation to their homes or to 
such national cemeteries as may be. designated by proper authority, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, 
cadets, United States Military Academy, contract surgeons, members 
of the Army Nurse Corpa, and enlisted men in active service, and ac- 
cepted applicants for enlistment; for interment or preparation and 
tran: tation to their homes of the remains of civilian employees of 
the Army in the employ of the War Department who die abroad, in 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or who die while 
on duty in the field; interment of military prisoners who die at mili- 
tary 1 for the interment and shipment to their homes of remains 
of enlisted men who are 5 in hospitals in the United States 
and continue as inmates of said hospitals to the date of their death; 
for interment of prisoners of war and interned alien enemies who 
die at prison camps in the United States; for removal of remains from 
abandoned posts to permanent military posts or national cemeteries. 
including the remains of Federal soldiers, sailors, or marines interred 
in fields or abandoned private and city cemeteries; and in any case 
where the expenses of burial or shipment of the remains of officers or 
enlisted men of the Army who die on, the active list, including civilian 
employees of the Army in the dal of the War Department who die 
abroad, in Alaska, in the Canal ne, or on Army transports, or who 
die while on duty in the field, are borne by individuals, where such 
expenses would have been lawful claims against the Government, reim- 
bursement to such individuals may be made of the amount allowed by 
the Government for such services out of this sum, but no reimburse- 
ment shall be made of such expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1910; 
expenses of the segregation of bodies in permanent American ceme- 
teries in Great Britain and France; for the care and maintenance of 

aves of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees of the any abroad, 
neluding the erection of necessary buildings and improvements at për- 
manent American cemeteries and care and maintenance thereof; the 
sum of $1,143,720 of the unobligated balances of the . 
for “Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employ- 
ees,” for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 is hereby made ayail- 
able for the fiscal year 1928 for the purposes set forth in this para- 
graph. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether, if the provision for the size of the Army should be 
changed and it should be reduced to the limit fixed by the 
House or any intermediate number, the items that are being con- 
sidered now would have to be reverted to and changed in 
way? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; unfortunately this item can never 
be changed ; it affects the dead in France. 

Mr. KING. I refer to the various items just passed. I am 
not speaking of any particular one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are now on the nonmilitary activ- 
ities of the War Department, none of which have anything to 
do with the size. of the Army. 

Mr. KING. Have all the items been passed over which would 
be required to be changed if the personnel provision were 
changed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are about three of them under 
the general group of items of pay of the Army—subsistence, 
transportation, and regular supplies. 

Mr. KING. The question of military posts and forts is what 
J had in mind. Would not the number of those which are re- 
tained be materially modified if the number of the personnel of 
the Army was reduced to 100,000 or 107,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The truth of the matter is that the 
permanent posts.in the United States are not now sufficient to 
hold the Army. Some of the Army is-still in temporary canton- 
ments and they are being given up anyway. We can not reduce 
the number of permanent posts. This bill, in effect, provides 
only for the care of permanent posts, as the temporary ones are 
being given up, and even then the posts will be crowded. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator was of the opinion, according 
to my recollection, that many of the large military posts, forts, 
and so forth, that we had for years, should be abandoned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they should be. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we can not abandon them untÌl we 
concentrate the housing facilities into a smaller number of posts 
and to do that means appropriations for the building of bar- 
racks. 

Mr. KING. Are not provisions contained in the bill or in 
some other legislation for the abandonment of many of those 
posts whieh are unnecessary ? 

Mr. “WADSWORTH. There are provisions contained in 
other legislation for the abandonment of certain installations. 
I do not think that there are any mandatory provisions of legis- 
lation coneerning Army posts, but there are for depots, docks, 
wharves, munitions factories, and seaboard bases, and installa- 
tion of that kind, at which Army personnel and civilian em- 
ployees under the War Department are now stationed, and 
they, I should hope, would soon be withdrawn, 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows far better than I that 
there are a good many posts in the interior of the United 
States, at various parts of the United States, which were 
deemed to be wholly unnecessary even if we had a large Army, 
much larger than that fixed in the bill. I was wondering if 
any provisions had been made in this legislation or in any 
other legislation for the permanent abandonment or disposition 
of some of those useless and unnecessary posts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There has not. 

Mr. KING. Does the committee intend to make any recom- 
mendation concerning that matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We understand that the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs are giving a great deal of study to 
to the whole question of War Department real estate. I have 
no doubt they will determine the disposition of some of the 
old permanent posts as well as some of the real estate and 
buildings which were acquired during the war. But let me 
remind the Senator that the permanent posts, the old-time 
permanent posts which we had prior to our entrance into the 
war against Germany, in continental United States, will only 
house 72,000 men. 

Mr. KING. Of course, many of those, as the Senator knows, 
no matter whether we had a large or small Army, would never 
be used again. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Nearly all of them are used, but I think 
it is uneconomical to use as many, scattered as they are. How- 
ever, the Secretary of War has been powerless. He has no right 
to sell or get rid of any of the posts. He can close them, or 
rather move the troops away, but he has to leave a caretaking 
detachment there. So there is hardly any economy in moving 
the troops away from such posts, because they still have to be 
taken care of. 

Mr. KING. That is what I had in mind, and I was about to 
call the attention of the Senator to the fact that a great deal of 


cost is incurred in the upkeep of those posts which are unneces- 
sary. It occurred to me that we ought to make some disposition 
of them. I called the Senator's attention to the matter during 
the consideration of the last Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Army is ever permitted by the 

to reach a point where it is stable in numbers and in 
distribution, then the War Department and the Congress can 
tell what posts should be abandoned and what posts should not. 
But ever since April 6, 1917, the Army has been in a state of 
flux, and is to-day. There is not an officer in the Army from 
the Secretary of War down who knows how big the Army is 
going to be or how long it is going to stay at any particular 
size. I wish Congress would finally make up its mind whether 
or not it wants an army; and if so, how large. When we make 
up our minds to that then we can tell how we shall house that 
army. 

Mr. KING, I do not think the Senator can proceed upon the 
theory that there will be fixed for a definite period the number 
of officers and personnel of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not the theory upon which the 
posts are held. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, They can not be sold. 

Mr. KING. Then why should we not report some legislation 
authorizing the disposition of those forts and posts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it would be proper, but I must 
again point out to the Senator that it is almost impossible for 
any committee of Congress to lay down a general housing plan 
until the general military plan is laid down first. 

r. KING. I agree with the Senator in that, but I have talked 
with some members of the staff as well as others, and I think it 
is the consensus of opinion of the Army officers that there are a 
good many posts in the United States that never will be utilized, 
no matter how large an Army we have. It does seem to me 
that as to those there should be some legislation providing 
for their disposition. Of course, I am not a member of the 
committee, and I can not force the committee to make any 
recommendation, but it does seem to me it ought to take that 
matter into account and make some recommendation. 


Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the Senator from Utah is exactly, 
Tight about these posts. I hope the Senator will offer an 
amendment to the bill giving the Secretary of War power to 
dispose of the old posts that are not being used. They are an 
expense to the Government. I think, perhaps, the committee 
would agree to such an amendment. The Secretary of War 
ought to have that power, and as long as Congress does not 
give it to him he is powerless to do anything to save expense. 
We could use the money obtained from the sale of those posts 
in the enlargement of other posts where the Army ‘would be sta- 
tioned and thus save a good deal of money for the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say that I wish Congress would 
do something like that, but I have not the slightest hope that 
Congress will do any such thing. I do not believe Congress is 
going to authorize the Secretary of War to sell the Army posts 
in his discretion, for nearly every Member of Congress who has 
an Army post in his State would not want the Secretary of 
War to sell that post and hence would not vote to give the 
Secretary of War power to do it. I would vote to give the 
Secretary of War that power to-day. 

Mr. KING. So would T. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we will find terrific opposition 
to any such proposition. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Georgia expressed the wish 
that I would offer such an amendment. I dislike to do that. 
I have such confidence in the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I know he has labored so industriously 
and faithfully to prepare a good bill, that T would dislike to do 
that. I had hoped that the committee itself would see the 
wisdom and propriety of offering in the bill a provision of that 
character. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it would be legislation on 
un appropriation bill, and the committee had made up its mind 
that it must not attempt legislation on this“ bill which would 
arouse contenton, and, of course, result in a point of order. 
Such a point of order would cause the whole bill to go back 
to the committee. There were three little amendments which I 
have offered, which the committee has picked out as three 
legislative suggestions to which no one could ever object, and 
we decided to offer them on the floor after asking unanimous 
consent. However, the committee discussed this matter in con- 
nection with several other matters, and made up its mind that 
it would not offer as a part of the bill legislative amendments 
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which certainly would give rise to objection, and hence to a 
point of order, and hence to a recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Much as I would like to see that legislation, I 
feel that I ought not to resist the attitude of the committee, 
but I do regret that the committee has not reported a bill of 
that character. I hope it will do so at an early date, because 
I think it is very unfortunate that we have to maintain such a 
large number of posts, at considerable expense, when it is ap- 
parent they never will be used. I think the committee ought to 
report a bill authorizing the Secretary of War, and, of course, 
he would consult the Chief of Staff and military officials, to 
make such investigation as he may deem necessary, and then 
to dispose of all military land and forts and posts that are 
regarded as unnecessary for the future needs of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then we can not fix the housing for 
any definite period. 

Mr. KING. That may be true, and yet we might determine 
whether certain forts and posts, whether there is a big or little 
Army shall be retained, because it is manifest there are a great 
many posts which, even though we had an Army of 500,000 
men, would not be utilized. It seems to me the height of folly 
to keep these posts upon the theory that we have yet to de- 
termine how big the Army is going to be, and therefore we must 
hold on to them. 

If the Senator from New York would report such a bill, I 
am sure he would find in this Chamber almost unanimous 
support for it. 7 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the anticipations 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] are per- 
fectly well founded. He may expect opposition to any move- 
‘ment of that character. In my judgment, legislation of that 
kind would be exceedingly unwise. I think such posts as may 
have no military value ought to be disposed of individually. 
Take the post at my home town, Fort William Henry Harri- 
son. The original site consisted of a thousand acres of land 
adjacent to the city and was acquired by popular subscrip- 
tion by the citizens of the community and presented to the Gov- 
ernment as a site for that post. Additional lands have since 
been acquired by the Government. Upon what basis of jus- 
tice is the Government now going to take that property and 
sell it to the highest bidder for private uses? 

Take Fort Assinniboine, in the northern part of my State. 
That is an old post which was established during the time 
of the Indian troubles. It was a very famous headquarters 
for military operations. General Miles made his headquarters 
there for many years. Buildings were constructed there at very 
great cost to the Government of the United States. Congress 
eventually, after the post was abandoned, deemed it wise to 
present the buildings, with a portion of the grounds, to the 
State of Montana for the purpose of an agricultural experi- 
ment station. I think it would be a most unfortunate thing 
if that property had been put up for sale and sold to anybody 
who might be willing to take the buildings for their wreck- 
age value, whatever that might be. : 

I think these posts ought to be disposed of in some way or 
other, but there are so many peculiar conditions surrounding 
the yarious posts that I think it would be exceedingly unwise 
to authorize the Secretary of War to dispose of them at public 
auction. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from Montana that it 
seems to me a general bill could be so framed as that the 
particular cases to which he has called attention and others 
might be guarded and provided for. For instance, there would 
be no impropriety, indeed, it would be quite proper, to provide 
in such a bill that where, as in the case first mentioned by the 
Senator from Montana, the citizens had purchased the prop- 
erty and had given it to the Government, the Secretary of War 
would have authority in a case of that kind out of the proceeds 
derived from the sale to refund to the State or to the people the 
amount which they had contributed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let meinstance Fort Assinniboine, 
which comprised at one time a great reservation of some 40,000 
acres. The buildings, my recollection is, with 1,000 acres were 
donated to the State for educational purposes. The remainder 
of the 40,000 acres was open to scttlement under conditions 
stipulated in the act. I think it would be an unfortunate thing 
to authorize the Secretary of War to sell off the 40,000-acre 
reservation to somebody who would use it for a cattle preserve. 
So I submit that it will be found exceedingly difficult to frame, 
as I think, a statute generally applicable to abandoned military 
reservations. 

Mr. KING, I concede from the statement of the Senator from 
Montana that there would be some very serious difficulties in 
providing general legislation on the subject; but that only illus- 


trates the proposition, that if we should attempt to enact gen- 
eral legislation, perhaps, there ought to be a’ supervisory board 
and a good deal of latitude provided. At any rate, if a general 
bill is not introduced, it would seem that a committee or the 
Secretary of War should be authorized to make a survey and 
report to Congress what military posts are unnecessary, with 
such recommendations as they feel it proper should be made, 
Then, Congress, acting upon that report, should take such steps 
in accordance therewith as it might deem necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would seem to be quite wise, 
and some definite action ought to be taken with respect to that 
matter. A great deal of embarrassment has ensued by reason 
of the fact that it is impossible to get from the War Depart- 
ment a declaration of its purposes with reference to many posts 
that are not now occupied. If I remember aright, we sought to 
secure the use of quite a number of them for hospitalization of 
ex-service men who were suffering and in need of care. We 
asked that they be turned over to the Public Health Service, 
They had not been occupied for years for military purposes, yet 
the War Department apparently is unwilling either to occupy 
them or to let them go. Perhaps Congress should bear a share 
of the blame for not adopting a definite policy, as indicated by 
the Senator from New York, concerning the size of the Army, for, 
perhaps, it is impossible for the War Department to tell just 
how many ought to be preserved until they know exactly what 
the size of the Army is to be. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I recognize the force 
of what has been said by the Senator from Montana, but it 
seems to me that Congress might relinquish the Government’s 
claim to these lands, allow the Senate to take title, and then let 
the States in their wisdom make some disposition of them. Per- 
haps each abandoned post would stand on a different footing. 
In my State there are some useless forts which are maintained 
at the expense of the Government, and I know that the State 
would like to have them and would make wise use of them; 
and no doubt the same thing would be done in Montana and 
in various other States. If the proposition were put up to Con- 
gress that each State should make its own disposition of these 
useless forts and relieve the Federal Government of the expense 
of their maintenance, it might meet the approval of both Houses. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill how many Army posts there are now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In continental United States there are 


Mr. BORAH. I have been absent for a few moments and do 
not know what the discussion has been. Has there been any 
concerted or systematic action on the part of the department 
toward reducing the number of posts and getting rid of some of 
them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There has been no concerted carefully 
planned out action, for the simple reason that the War Depart- 
ment has never been able to tell during the last two or three 
years how much of an Army we were going,to have; but it is 
perfectly plain that, if the Army should once reach a figure of 
stability, the War Department would be able to recommend the 
abandonment of certain posts: 

Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose that we will ever have any- 
thing like a recognized and established standard as to the size 
of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it would not fluctuate so violently 
the department would be in a better position. Last year, it 
will be recalled, we discharged in three months 80,000 men, 
which was a very violent fluctuation, and this year it is proposed 
by a bill introduced in the Senate to discharge 75,000 more. 
Of course, the War Department can not tell where it stands 
with legislation of that kind pending all the time. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know who introduced that bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the Senator from New York was 
referring to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Senator from Utah “saw it 
first.” ; 

Mr, BORAH. What I was going to say was that we will 
scarcely have an Army at any time, unless there is actual war, 
to require the number of posts in the United States indicated 
by the Senator from New York. Many of these posts would 
not be used under any ordinary corcumstances for affy sized 
Army within three hundred or four hundred thousand men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The barracks at the posts to-day will 
not house 100,000 men. 

Mr. BORAH. I know of a number of posts so situated geo- 
graphically that they can not be utilized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true of some, but not of others. 
For example, the posts which I have named, there are 75 Coast 
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Artillery posts and fortifications. Only 25 of them to-day are 
manned, but they are all armed with guns. We would have to 
retain them. 

Mr. BORAH. That may be true with reference to those 
posts; but a number of posts were established during the days 
of Indian warfare which are still being maintained. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and in a stand-by condition, and 
they ought to be given up. 

Mr. BORAH. I know of several myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will be surprised’ how 
hard it is to give them up if the question is put to the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. BORAH. I was approaching that subject. If the Army 
post and navy yard questions were eliminated from the Army 
and Navy appropriation bills, respectively, we would have 
vastly more desirable bills. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Conimittee on Appropriations was, on page 125, line 22, 
after the word “forces,” to insert the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided further, That the funds made available by Public Resolu- 
lution No. 44, Sixty-seventh Congress, for the purchase of real estate 
and improvement of cemeteries in Europe for American military dead 

U remain available for the purposes ed in that resolution 
until June 30, 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, at the beginning of 
line 3, to strike out $5,600,000” and to insert “ $3,000,000,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided. further, That the sum of $3,000,000 of the unobligated - 


balance of the appropriation “ Disposition or remains of officers, sol- 
diers, and civil employees,” for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922, 
shall’ be carried to the surplus fund and be covered into the ‘Treasury 
upon the approval of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 10, to increase 
the appropriation for repairs and preservation of monuments, 
tablets, roads, fences, etc., made and constructed by the United 
States in Cuba and China to mark the places where American 
soldiers fell, from “ $100” to “ $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical and 
Surgical History of the World War,” on page 128, line 6, after 
the word “ illustrations,” to strike out “$4,800” and to insert 
“$100,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Toward the preparation for err under the og ge s 9 ya 
Secretary of War of a medical and surgical history of the 
Germany, including services of an editor, and rol nt ag und ‘bi binding 
at the Government Printing Office and the n bit grep Og eee 
illustrations, $100: Provided, That the total oat of such ory shall 
not exceed $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am going to take the 
liberty, on behalf of the committee, and I do it in the hearing 
of the present t of the chair (Mr. Lenroor in the chair), 
to move to strike out, in line 4, on page 128, the words “ includ- 
ing services of an editor, and.” If those words are included in 
the text of the paragraph and the appropriation is left at $100, 
it will be impossible to pay the editor at all. If the words are 
stricken out, the editor of this medical history will be paid un- 
der the $16,600 appropriation which is provided earlier in the 
bill for this purpose. I move, therefore, that the words in- 
eluding services of an editor, and” be stricken from the Dill. 
It will then read: 

e è> © of a medical and 
of FF printing and binding ‘at {furslcal history | Si 
Printing Office, and necessary engravings— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 130, line 2, after the word “Park,” to strike out 
“$50,000 ” and to insert “to be immediately available, $100,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph. read: 

For 5 the construction of a * pool in west Potomac 
Park, to be immediately available, $100. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill why some of these parks and 
the reflecting pool in Potomac Park should be charged directly 
upon the Government of the United States? Why should not 
a part of those costs be paid by the District? They are in the 
District and are for the benefit of the residents of the District, 


as much so as any of the parks in the District; and it occurs 
to me that it would be wise to transfer to the District the 
charge of these parks and playgrounds and pools, and so forth, 
many of which are provided for in this bill. I will ask the 
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Senator whether that subject has received the attention of 


the committee? The Senator knows that if they were trans- 
ferred to the District, then 40 per cent or 50 per cent or 60 per 
cent of the cost, depending upon the ratio of appropriation 
fixed as between the Government and the District, will be paid 
by the District. ji 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The maintenance of all the parks in the 
District of Columbia is shared between the Federal Government 
and the District. 

There are two national monuments here—the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial—which are purely na- 
tional in character. Although I have never before heard the 
suggestion the Senator from Utah has just made, for one I 
think it would be exceedingly unfair to ask that half of the 
maintenance of the Washington Monument be assessed against 
the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. I did not refer to the, Washington Monument. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or the Lincoln Memorial. The reflect- 
ing pool to which the Senator refers is in a sense, and a very 
true sense, a portion of the Lincoln Memorial, It is part of 
the work that is done in connection with the erection and com- 
pletion of the Lincoln Memorial. This is only for construction, 
I think the citizens of this District should not be called upon 
to pay for the reflecting pool, which never would have been 


built except as an adjunct of the Lincom Memorial. Indeed, 
it is a part of the Lincoln Memorial. ` 
Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator there. If this is a 


part of the Lincoln Memorial, then I share the views of the 
Senator; but I was speaking generally, and not with refer- 
ence to ‘this item alone. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will notice that there are 
no parks at all in this appropriation, They are found in the 
District bill. 

Mr. KING. My understanding was that many of these parks 
were charged to the Government exclusively. If I am in error, 
then much of my criticism is inapplicable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator is—just those two 
things, the maintenance of the Washington Monument and the 
roads and walks immediately around it, and the maintenance 
of the Lincoln Memorial and the roads and walks immediately 
around that. 

Mr. KING. Then I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 130, at the end of line 12, to reduce the appropria- 
tion for survey of northern and northwestern lakes, etc., from 
$107,000” to “$75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 181, line 17, to increase 
the appropriation for the construction, repair, and maintenance 
of military and post roads, tramways, ree bridges, and 
trails, Territory of Alaska, from “$425,000” to “ $500,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Transporta- 
tion facilities, inland and coastwise waterways,” on page 132, 
line 21, after the figures 1920,“ to strike out $30,000" and 
to insert $330,000,” so as to read: 

For additional expense incurred in the operation of boats, barges, 
tugs, and other transportation facilities on the inland, canal, 
coastwise waterways acquired by the United States in pursuance of 
the fourth paragraph of section 6 of the Federal control act of March 

1918, and operated in pursuance of section 201 of the tramsporta- 
tion. act approved February 28, 1920, $330,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 21, after the 
word “That,” to insert “not to exceed $30,000 of”; and on 
page 133, line 3, to strike out “$4,500” and to insert “$4,000,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not to exceed $30,000 of this appropriation may be 
— for the 8 of experts, clerks, and other employees in the 

War Department in accordance with the provisions of section 201 (e) 
of the transportation act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920, but no 
person shall be employed hereunder at a U of compensation in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per annum except 1 at $4,000. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for my own information, 
not by way of criticism, the reason for including in the mili- 
tary bill some items which would seem to belong to the river 
and harbor bill—for instance, the flood control. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The river and harbor bill is in here, too. 

Mr. KING. In this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I was not advised of that fact. 

Mr: WADSWORTH. It would be much easier and quicker 
to say what is not in this bill than to recite what is in it. 
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Mr. KING. Then this is a military bill and a river and 


harbor bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. It also ineludes the soldiers“ 
homes, the Panama Canal Zone, parks and cemeteries, Alaska 
roads, cables to Alaska, and—but, as I said, it would take too 
long to_recite what is in it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that I presume the reason why all of these things are 
assembled in this bill is because the work on rivers and harbors 
is done under the direction of the engineers who are con- 
nected with the Army, and therefore that work is here, with all 
the others. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that those of us out in the West who are interested in 
the reclamation of arid lands had better make a move to put 
them under the Army engineers if we are going to get any money 
for the purpose. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that this is going to be an 
omnium gatherum bill; we had better put appropriations in it 
with respect to other matters of which the Government takes 
cognizance. I supposed this was a military appropriation bill, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the War Department appropria- 
tion bill. Anything that the War Department has anything 
to do with is covered in this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the jurisdiction of the 
various committees, and particularly of the Appropriations 
Committee, was recently revised, as the Senator from Utah 
will recall; and it was under that revision that all of the ac- 
tivities of the War Department are assembled under one bill, 
known as the military appropriations bill, which goes now to 
the Appropriations Committee instead of to the Military -Af- 
fairs Committee; but three members of the Military Affairs 
Committee sit in conjunction with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee while this particular bill is under consideration. This 
is a part of the result of the reorganization of the committees 
in both Houses of Congress intended to give effect to the 
Budget system. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Arkansas 
if he knows how much of an appropriation this bill carries 
for items which under former practice would be included in 
the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The item carried in this bin is $42,500,000. 

Mr. KING. For rivers and harbors? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers,” on page 138, after line 9, to strike out: 


Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: Current expenses, including 
= oon objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, 
Subsistence, including the same objects specified under this head 
2322 ĩ ͤ Spiel ni 
ouseho neluding the same objects si under this head 
or the Central Branch, $70,000; 
Hospital, mending, 780 same ‘objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $ 

For transportation fx members of the home, $500; 

Repairs, including pod same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $30,000 

Farm, 8 the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, s 

Da, Northwestern Branch, e250, 500. 8 

“astern Branc ogus, Me rrent expenses, inclu the same 
objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, $3,000 

Subsistence, including . — ame objects specified under si Bend for 
the Central Branch, $95, 

Household, including 1 same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, 

Hospital, including, the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $48, 

Transportation of —.—.— of the home, $500; 

Repairs, includin, 5 000 same objects fied under this head for the 
Central Branch, $28 

Farm, 05 thee same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch. 

In all, Eastern Branch $317,500, 

Southern Branch, Hampton, Va.; Current expenses including the 
same objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, and in- 
eluding the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger vehicles, $54,000. 

Subsistence, including-the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $1 

Housebold, including the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, 

Hospital, ineluding the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $80,000; 

For transportation of members. of the home, 81.000; si 

Repairs, somber? Seo same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, 

Farm. including the a tke same objects specified under this head for the 


h. 
5 3 $476,000. 


Western Branch, Leavenworth, 


Kans.: Current expenses, pacang 
Branch, 


225 Soe objects ‘specified under this head for the Central 
e Wente ern including, t the same objects specified under this head for 
1 Bran ea p che sa same objects specified under this head for 
n ranci 

inetud 1290 ees objects specified under this head. for 
the 8 zi 80,000 ; 


For Sorento or py s members of the home, $500; 

Repairs, ee the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch 000: 

Farm, including te toe 00 0 objects specified under this head for the 


Central Branch 
In all, Western . — $462,500. 

Calif.: Current expenses, including 

228 one objects : specified under this head for the Central Branch, 


Pacifie Branch, Santa 

8, 

Subsistence, including the same objects specified under this head ‘for 
the Central Branch, $250,000; 

Household, Ere the same objects specified under this head. for 
mee e the sume objecta apecited under this head fo 

Osp. cluding the same under ea r 

the.Central Branch, $100,000; 

For transportation of members of the home $2,500 ; 
9 nore andina 000 same objects specified under this head for the 

entral ; 

Farm, including the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $14, 5 


n all, Pacific Branch, $559, 
Marion Bran rion, Ind.: Current expenses inciudin 008 same 
objects ified under this head for the Central Branch, $25, 


ubsistence, oe . cs same objects specified under this head for 


the Central Branch, 
Peer promt ea including p the s same objects specified under this head for 
e 
Hospital, Includin ae same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch ch, $90,000 
For transportation of 98 of the home, $300; 
Repairs, ch 42006 the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch 
Farm, includi 5 ‘same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, 


In all, Marion Eresch 319,300. 
Danville Branch, Danville, III.: Current expenses, ingluding th the same 
objects spe under this head for the Central Branch, $54, 


bsistence, inen. 420,080 the same objects specified under i de head for 
the Central Branch 
ousehold including thes the same objects specified under this head for 

the Central Branch, 

Hospital, min the’ ped objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $80,000; 

For transportation of members of the home $500; 

Repairs, — the same objects specified under this head for the 


Central Branch, $30,000; 
Farm, aoai 75 — same Are specified under this head for the 
Seran Branch. 
In all, Danyille renee: 8498.8 
Mountain Branch, Johnson Kate Tenn. : 
peciñed under this he 


Current expenses, including 
the same objects s. un 


ad for the Central Brauch, 


000; 
Subsistence, 3 the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $120. 
Househ old; includia 10800 thes same objects specified under this head for 
Central anch 
Hospital Ineludin the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, 180.6 
For transportation et — raS ot the home, 81.500; 
2 Repairs. ionad 8 same objects specified under this head for the 
en rane 
Farm, including ToS the saan objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch 
In all, Mountain ee en, $322,500. 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Sprinks, Ai Dak.: Current ex- 
ses, including the same objects speeiiied under this head for the 
entral Branch 827.00 
Subsistence, nanang Pe ‘the. same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Oranen 
Household 100,000 the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central . 0.000 
Hospital. 2 the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $40,000 ; 
For transportation of members of the home, $2,000 ; 
Repairs, includin the, same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $1 
Farm, incl uding the same objects specified under this head for the 


Central Branch, $6,000 ; 
In all, Battle Mountain Sanitarium, $223,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For Current expenses,” “Subsistence,” Household, “ Hospital,” 
Repairs,” and “ “Farm,” at the following branches 
ing bjects oa spacan herein under each s 

such heads for the Central Branch, 
Northwestern :Branch, Milwaukee 


tation, 
Eastern Branch, T 
$105,000 ; 8 
; farm, $18, 
on ra Branch, ch, 1 N Songs de expenses; including = 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-pro passenger 
hieles $54; subsistence, $195,000; household $90,000 ; hospital, 
908 $474,000 


nses, $47,000 ; “subsistence, 
000 ; transportation, $500} 


transportation. $1,000; repairs, $4 7000 farm, $12,000; in 


A, at Branch, Leavenworth, Kans.: Current expenses, $44,000; 
subsistence. $185,000 ; . $100,000 : hospital, $80.000; trans- 
tion ; repairs, $85 000] farm, $19,000; in all, $462,500. 
Pacific Branch, Santa onica, Calif. : Current t expenses, $48,000; sub- 
000; household, $100,000 ; . . 5 
irs, 5 8 5 farm, $ in all, $059,500. 
> gp E 


000 7 Òi eite $300; 
2004 006; 8 ku alf. 117519300. zat ; ý 


+ 


Marion 
$120,000 ; N g $50 
Tepairs, $2 5,000; farm, 
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Danville Branch, Danville, III.: Current expen $54,000 ; subsist- 
$306 $220,000; household, $110,000; hosp 1 0 2 800 ; transportation, 


1 
; repairs, $40,000; farm, $11,000 ; in all 

Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn.: rrent expenses, $25,000; 
gare ge We Gio Dra et od 
portation, $1,500 ; rs, $20,000 ; farm, , 500. 

Wonne Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak.: Current e nses, 
$27,000; subsistence, $70,000; household, $60,000; hospital, $40.000 ; 
transportation, $2,000; repairs, $18,000 ; farm, $6,000; in all, $228,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 145, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Provided, That moneys allotted to the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers by the Veterans’ Bureau 
for support, maintenance, and care of World War veterans shall not be 
used to autzment the appropriations made herein under the heads of 
“Current expenses,” “ Repairs,” and “ Farm.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 146, line 18, to increase the 
total appropriation for National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers from “ $4,483,800” to “ $4,532,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head The Panama 
Canal,” on page 147, after line 6, to insert: 

The limitations on the expenditure of appropriations hereinbefore 
made. in this act shall not apply to the appropriations for the Panama 

Anal. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 148, line 25, after the fig- 
ures “ $10,000.” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That not to exceed $4,000 additional may be allowed the 
governor for expenses for entertainment, payable from the funds of 
the Punama Railroad Co. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line 20, after the word 
“ officer,” to strike out “$500,000” and to insert $550,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

For sanitation, quarantine, hospitals, and medical aid and support 
of the insane and of lepers, and aid and support of indigent persons 
legally within the Canal Zone, including expenses of their deportation 
when practicable, and including additional compensation to any officer 
of the United States Public Health Service detailed with the Panama 
Canal as chief quarantine officer, $550,000. 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line 24, to increase 
the appropriation for civil government of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone from “$915,000” to “ $950,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 150, line 1, to increase 


the total appropriation for the Panama Canal from “ $4,074,- 
434 to “ $4,159,434.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 7, after the word 
“surplus,” to strike out “or reserve stocks“ and to insert 
“stock,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

The Governor of the Panama Canal, so far as the expenditure of 
appropriations contained in this act may be under his direction, shall, 


when it is more economical, purchase needed materials, supplies, and 
equipment from avallable surplus stock of the War Department. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 150, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


No part of the foregoing appropriations for the Panama Canal shall 
be used to pay the ary for any position at a rate in excess of the 
rate in effect for such position on June 30, 1921. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 20, after the 
word “supplies,” in line 19, to insert “and except for the 
permanent operating organization under which the compensa- 
tion of the various positions is limited by section 4 of the 
Panama Canal act,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Except in cases of emergency or conditions arising subsequent to 
and unforeseen at the time of submitting the annual estimates to 
Congress, and except for those employed in connection with the con- 
struction of permanent quarters, offices and other necessary buildings, 
dry docks, repair shops, yards, docks, wharves, warehouses, store- 
houses, and other necessary facilities and appurtenances for the pur- 
pose of providing coal and other materials, labor, repairs, and sup- 
plies, and except for the rmanent operating organization under 
which the compensation of the various positions is limited by section 
4 of the Panama Canal act, there shall not be employed at any time 
during the fiscal year 1923, under any of the foregoing appropriations 
for the Panama Canal, wth ater number of persons than are 
specified in the notes submitted, hs praying in connection with the 
estimates for each of sald appropriations in the Budget for said year, 
nor shall there be paid to any such person during that fiscal year 
any greater rate of compensation than was authorized to be paid to 
persons occupying the same or like positions on July 1, 1921; and all 
employments made or com sation increased use of emergencies 
or conditions so arising shall be specifically set forth, with the reasons 
therefor, by the governor in his report for the fiscal year 1923. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think that finishes the 
reading of the bill for amendment, except for the amendments 
that have been passed over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NOR- 
RIS] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] probably desire 
to give consideration to the first amendment that was passed 
over, which commences on page 15, and as that is the amend- 
ment which governs the size of the Regular Army, and perhaps 
will be considered of most importance by a good many Senators, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gerry MeCumber Robinson 
Borah Glass MeKinley Sheppard 
Brandegee Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Hale Myers Simmons 
Bursum Harreld Nelson Smith 
Calder Harris New Smoot 
Cameron Heflin Newberry Spencer 
pper Hitcheock Nicholson 8 ering 
Caraway Johnson Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Oddie Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Page Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial Ki Phipp: Walsh, Mass, 
Edge Ladd Poindexter Warren 
Ernst La Follette Pomerene Watson, Ga, 
France Lenroot Ransdell illiams 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Rawson Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars in the chair). 
Sixty-eight Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The Secretary will state the first amendment passed 
over. 

‘The Reaping CLERK. The first amendment passed over was, 
on page 15, after line 7, in the item “ Finance Department, pay, 
etc., of the Army,” to strike out and insert. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to make some observa- 
tions which relate more particularly to the item on page 83, 
under Chemical Warfare Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we go to that item, then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and consider it? 

Mr. BORAH, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment on page 83. 


The Reaprne CLERK. On page 83, line 4, Chemical Warfare 


Service, the committee proposes to strike out “$500,000” and 


to insert in lieu thereof “ $750,000.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is known in history now 
as the disarmament conference adjourned in Washington in the 
fore part of February. The object of that conference was not 
only to actually reduce armaments and to take some steps 
toward peace, but supposedly also to create an atmosphere of 
peace, to break the war spirit, and to give encouragement to 
and make progress in the direction of world peace. 

The most humane and, if it could have been carried out, the 
most important treaty, which the conference put out, was the 


| treaty between the powers in relation to the use of submarines 
| and noxious gases in warfare. While there were other treaties, 
| particularly the one dealing with the naval ratio, which re- 
| ceived much more attention and perhaps impressed more the 


public mind, yet that treaty disposed largely of what, in my 
judgment, would have soon become obsolete instruments of 
naval warfare. In all probability time and economic condi- 
tions, as well as the science of naval warfare, would have ac- 
complished what this treaty with reference to the naval ratio 
accomplished—that is, the reduction of the number of battle- 
ships. In my opinion they were becoming obsolete, so far as 
modern naval warfare is concerned. But the treaty relating to 
the use of submarines and the noxious gases dealt with those 
instruments of modern warfare which are now being perfected 
and developed so as to become in all probability the dominating 
instruments in case a war should be visited upon us again. 

The conference was unable to effectuate a real control of sub- 
marines or a definite control of noxious gases. For reasons 
which are now well understood by everyone, upon the objec- 
tions of certain powers, it seemed impossible for the conference 
to limit the building of submarines or to circumscribe the juris- 
diction of the different powers with reference to these instru- 
ments. But they did negotiate a treaty which, if there had 
been good faith behind it, might have been as desirable and have 
brought about equally as good results, as a definite obligation, 
to limit building. That treaty provides, among other things: 

A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and search to 
determine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit to 
visit and search after warning, or to proceed as directed after seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and passen- 
gers have been first placed in safety. 


Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt from 
the versal rules above stated, and if a submarine can not capture a 
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merchant vessel in conformity with these rules the exis 
nations requires it to desist from attack and from seizure and 
the merchant vessel to proceed unmolested. 

When that treaty was put out there were some people, in- 
cluding myself, who had doubt as to the good faith which was 
behind it, a doubt which one does not like to entertain but which 
one is compelled to entertain by reason of the glaring facts 
which stare you in the face. : 

These powers, in other words, unwilling to limit the use of 
submarines undertook to prescribe and proscribe the manner 
in which they should be used, which if carried out in good 
faith would have been as effective as prohibiting the use of 
them, because if submarines must be used as provided in this 
treaty, they have been rendered largely ineffective in modern 
sea warfare. The very object of a submarine is and it does 
its best service in doing the things contrary to the rules pro- 
vided for in this treaty. 

Se when we looked upon the situation and observed that the 
natiens refused to go direct to the subject and deal with it 
directly and limit the building of the submarines, but were 
willing to put in a provision limiting the use of them, practi- 
cally destroying them, it occurred to some of us that they 
never intended to carry out that treaty. 

This treaty has not been ratified except by the Senate of 
the United States. We ratified it in great haste, because we 
were told that the whole world was impatiently waiting for 
the United States to take the first step toward world peace 
and that as soon as we should act the other nations of the 
world would be glad to follow. After we ratified. the treaties 
they passed into the pigeonholes of the foreign nations and 
have never been heard from since. Neither France, Great 
Britain, nor Japan has seen fit to take up these treaties even 
for consideration. 

This particular clause which I have just read has nothing 
to do with anything contained in this bill, of course, but there 
is a clause in this treaty which seems to me relevant for dis- 
cussion, and that is article 5 of the same treaty: 


The use in war of hyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
been — condemned 


anal liquids, ma is, or devices. ha y 

by the general o of the civilized world and the prohibition of 

such use declared in treaties to which a rity of the 

civilized wers are rties. The signatory ers, to the end that 
ition be universally accep as a part of interna- 

tional law binding alike the conscience and 


8 of nations, de- 
8 agree be bound thereby as 


elare their assent to such 
themselv, all other civilized nations to re 


between es and to 
thereto, 


If this meant anything at all it meant that the signatories to 
this treaty were determined to take the first step toward the 
limiting of the use of noxious gases in warfare. 

Since the adjournment of the disarmament conference the 
movement, not only in this country but in Japan, Great Britain, 
and France, has been such as to practically destroy the bene- 
_ ficial results of the disarmament conference. I entertained no 
doubt at the time that some movement would be made in that 
direction, but I had no idea that they would move so rapidly as 
they have in the last few months. If you will survey the 
budgets of the other powers with reference to these partieular 
instruments of warfare, you will find that they are not only in 
some instances violating what in my judgment is the letter but 
they are in a muititude of instances violating the spirit of these 
treaties. It is true that they have not ratified them, and I 
would judge from the manner in which they are dealing in their 
budgets with the subjects covered by the treaties that they do 
not propose to ratify them. 

I observed-in the news items some 10 days since this state- 
ment: 

Nations of the world, no less than seven of them, have sought informa- 
tion from the United States on the manufacture of poison since the 
armament conference here drafted a treaty to outlaw chemical warfare. 
aor an OP to this effect was verified yesterday at the War Depart- 

Five nations meet in Washington in February and solemnly 
sign a treaty in which they put the ban of condemnation upon 
the use of this instrument, poison gus, and then, within six 
months, seven nations meet in the same capital for the purpose 
of exchanging views as to how they can most expedite the per- 
fecting of the use of this instrument of modern warfare. In 
ether words, the city of Washington becomes the distributing 
bureau or the distributing depot of the best information, which 
information is only desirable upon the theory that this treaty 
1s to be disregarded, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are many nations which were not 
parties to this treaty, and if those nations continue the use of 


law of 
permit: 


poison gas, and there is no prohibition against their doing so, 
does the Senator think that any nation can afford not to have 
the latest information possible concerning it fer its own safety? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that shows hew utterly and ab- 
solutely useless is the treaty which we have ratified. If the 
United States, one of the signers of the treaty, is te become the 
central distributing bureau or depot for the information which 
was condemned by the treaty, we are not only waiting for the 
other nations to initiate a violation, but we are conniving at it 
ourselves and encouraging it. Why should we have an interna- 
national conference on poison gas and thereby encourage and 
stimulate other peoples to devote their money and their genius 
to perfecting this hellish means of death? In my opinion we are 
acting in flagrant violation of the spirit of the treaty and the 
whole disarmament conference, 

Mr. LENROOT. On the contrary, we are waiting until the 
other nations adhere, until all the nations of the world adhere. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator's pardon, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator say the United States 
Government is the central distributing point of information on 
chemical-warfare gases? á 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Who represented the Government and 
with what authority did he so represent the Government. and 
upon what occasion? 

Mr. BORAH. I will read this article again. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like very much to hear it. 

Mr. BORAH. It reads as follows: 

Nations of the world, no less than seven of them, have sought infor- 
mation from the United States on the manufacture of poison gas since 
the armament conference here drafted a treaty to outlaw chemical war- 
fare. „ to this effect was verified yesterday at the War De- 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Is that all? 

Mr, BORAH, No; that is not all, but that is subject to my 
comment, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did they get the information? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How does the Senator understand so? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand it from the newspapers. I have 
much more here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not entirely reliable. 

Mr. BORAH. Not entirely reliable? I venture to say that 
they did get the information. I venture to say that if the Sena- 
tor will call up the Secretary of War he will find that they did 
get it. It was published in the newspapers, as stated, upon the 
approval by the War Department, that they had no informa- 
tion to conceal from the representatives of the English Govern- 
ment upon this subject. It came as a quotation and statement 
from the War Department. They were assembled here for that 
purpose; met with representatives of the War Department, as 
the paper said, and I assume that is correct. It was a most 
important news item. It was published throughout the coun- 
try. The statement as published stated specifically that its 
yerity was confirmed by the War Department. No reputable 
paper would say that it was confirmed by the War Department 
unless it had been confirmed. I believe the report to be trne. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The assumption of the Senator goes to 
very great length. He would apparently inelude the formule 
for any gas if made under the auspices of the United States 
Government, and I doubt very much—in fact, I do not believe— 
that these formule were given away. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New York does not believe 
it, but the Senator from Idaho does believe it. I may be mis- 
taken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am certain the Senator is mistaken, 
Before assertions of this sort are made—this is a serious mat- 
ter 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is a very serious matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It seems to me some inquiry might be 
made of the War Department before an assertion of that sort 
is made public, for the Senator recollects perfectly well that 
there was at least one chemical-warfare gas developed during 
the latter period of the war by American chemists under 
auspices of the United States Government the formula for 
which was secret. Not a nation on earth knew what it was, nor 
any American citizen knew what it was, except within a very 
restricted number. The assertion of the Senator from Idaho is 
that this formula has been given away. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not say they gave all the informa- 
tion away. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I asked the Senator what information 
was given away and when and by whom. The Senator said 
these foreigners came here from seven nations and got the 
information, and that it was given to them by the War De- 
partment, 
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Mr. BORAH. I stated it upon the publication which is 
found in a daily paper published here in the city and which 
no one representing the Government has seen fit to deny. 
It was not only published under the eye of the department but 
it has been published all over the country and editorial com- 
ment made at great length. I supposed, in view of the fact that 
the publication stated the news item had been confirmed at 
the War Department, that it was true, otherwise there would 
have been a denial. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we denied all things that appear in 
the daily papers, we would not be doing anything else but 
denying. 

Mr. BORAH. Whom does the Senator mean when he says 
s we 7 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
War Department. 

Mr. BORAH, Here is a matter which the Senator well says 
is a yery serious matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been published, and apparently pub- 
lished upon the statement of the War Department. If it was 
a serious matter and false, it was the duty of the War Depart- 
ment to brand it as false. It was no ordinary statement. 
In fact the circumstances are quite conclusive that it is true. 
It is in harmony with many other things calculated, if not de- 
signed, to destroy the good results of the disarmament con- 
ference. f 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My criticism, if I may call it such, 
is that the Senator's assumption goes much further than it 
should go based upon the announcement of the War Depart- 
ment. The Senator stated earlier in his remarks that the 
United States Government has become the central distributing 
agency of the knowledge and use of chemical warfare gases. 
2 includes eyerything the United States Government 

ows. 

Mr. BORAH., I have these circumstances about which there 
is no doubt, that the representatives of seven nations came 
here. It is not to be presumed that they came without the 
knowledge of the War Department that they were coming. 
They met with the War Department. It is not to be presumed 
that the War Department permitted them to come to practice 
a fraud upon them, and yet concealed from them the purpose 
of their coming, to wit, to interchange views with reference to 
the- use of poisonous gases. They were here from a distance, 
upon a serious errand, at expense to their Governments, repre- 


Anybody, the Senator or myself or the 


senting their Governments, and meeting with our Government’ 


representatives. I assume they dealt with one another in sin- 
cerity when they met together. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume that, too: but that would not 
imply that everything they knew was told. 

Mr. BORAH. If it comes down to the proposition of the War 
Department concealing something from them, that is a different 
proposition. They might have had some secrets which they did 
not let them have. There is no such indication here, however. 

I will read a little further: 

Chemical-warfare experts of the British Army, who have recently 
concluded a course of study at the American Army chemical-wartare 
headquarters at Ed ood Arsenal, Md., it is learned, make no se- 
cret of the fact that the British Government intends to continue 
full speed ahead its research work in connection with the use of 


warfare, notwithstanding the treaty which already has been rat 
the United States Senate. 


In view of the treaty, and if the spirit of the treaty is to 
be regarded, why should the experts of these nations either be 
invited or permitted to come here and pass within the juris- 
diction of our Government works for the purpose of obtaining 
information? Why should we take an active part in spreading 
information as to how we can most brutally and effectively kill 
our fellow men? 

France, ex 3 here declare, is pursuing her experiments with gas 
and is es ally developing the technique of the use of gas in con- 
nection with airplanes In anticipation of attack from Germany. 

The latest development which causes surprise here is the marked 
tendency on the rt of smaller nations of Europe to interest them- 
selves in chemical fumes. Friends of chemical warfare assert that 
all such shells should be barred if the new explosive is to be prohibited. 


INTERPRETATION OF TREATY, 


Consideration of this problem has brought attention to the fact that 
since the treaty prohibits the use of all gases in warfare the employ- 
ment of such harmless vapors as hydrogen and helium in balloons 
and dirigibles also come under the ban if the treaty were sirictly 
interpreted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will recollect that I called 
attention to that in a speech before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. That I remember. I also called attention to 
the fact that I did not believe they would ever carry out the 
treaty. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Perbaps we can exchange recollections 
in the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, I will read further. 
New York Times of May 25: 


Although a treaty was signed at the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament by which the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan und themselyes to adhere to agreements 
for the prohibition of the use of noxious gases in warfare, it is ap- 

rent from information received at the War Department that several 

overnments are continuing experiments in the preparation of poison- 
ous chemicals for war purposes: 

fis Ear Amos O. Fries, Chief of the Gas Service of the Army, 
sa o-day : 

“AN our information indicates that other nations are working 
feverishly to make the most of chemical warfare.” 

Interpretation of the ison-gas treaty negotiated in Washington 
has been brought to the front by the completion of experiments here 
on a new high-explosive shell. say that new explosive, 
witb all the strength of T. N. T., generates 40 pse cent of phosgene 

s, a deadly chemical developed during the World War. The Wash- 
ngton treaty does not prohibit the use of high-explosive shells but the 

uestion has arisen as to whether the new explosive should be barred 
e use in warfare because it generated a considerable amount of 
poison gas. 

It is contended by some that as all a shells generate a 
certain amount of deadly gases, all such shells should be barred if there 
is to be a prohibition placed on the use of the new explosive. It is 
maintained also that as the treaty covers all gases in warfare in a 

rohibitive way the use of harmless vapors like hydrogen and helium 
n aircraft would come under the ban if the treaty is to be strictly 
interpreted. 

The United States is the onl, 

tified it 


This is from the 


y Government signatory to the poison-gas 
treaty which has ra . At the War Department to-day it was 
said that seven nations had sought information from this Government 
concerning the manufacture of poison gases since the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament. One of these is Great Britain. All the 
others are Governments not parties to the gas treaty. Chemical ex- 
perts of the British Army have recently completed a course of study 
at the United States Army gas center at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. maey 
are credited with having made no secret of the intention of the Britis 
Government to continue its research work in the use of gas in warfare. 

I take it from the reading of these articles that at least 
these facts will not in all probability be successfully disputed : 
First, that we signed the treaty and we have ratified it. Sec- 
ondly, that since the signing of the treaty two of the powers— 
Great Britain and the United States—have met here and have 
been conversing and exchanging views with reference to per- 
fecting the use of these noxious gases. Thirdly, that, as stated 
at the time by an officer of the Army or representative of the 
War Department, no information which the United States has 
would be retained or concealed or kept back from the British 
Government. In other words, while calling upon the world in 
the treaty to stop the use of poison gas, we set about to perfect 
it, to make it more cruel and destructive, and then invite in 
the representatives of other nations to confer and give them the 
benefit of our work. It is all in violation of the spirit if not 
the letter of the treaty. It makes a mockery of the disarma- 
ment conference. : 

I am not now accentuating the proposition as to whether the 
United States gave up all its information. That is not my 
object in discussing the matter. What I say is that the United 
States, by permitting this conference here, encourages what 
must inevitably result in the complete breakdown of the gas 
treaty. I go further and say that the very fact that seven nations 
come here, confer together, interchange views—whether can- 
didiy and fully or not is another question—in reference to the 
use of those gases, the perfecting of them, and so forth, is in 
violation of the spirit of the treaty. It might be justified under 
the treaty, or notwithstanding the treaty, for the United States 
to pursue its own individual studies and individual considera- 
tion of the matter—that is a matter about which we might 
differ—but I look with disfavor upon the proposition that they 
should come here and in a conference deal with the subject 
which the treaty was supposed to prohibit. This whole disarm- 
ament conference and all the treaties are the sheerest hypocrisy 
unless the work of that conference is to be carried out in good 
faith. It is not treaties which count, it is the honor and the 
good faith of the nations. And I denounce as a betrayal of 
the whole fight for disarmament this encouragement of the 
things which are in contravention to its whole spirit and 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment be stated. 

The REApING CLERK. On page 83, Chemical Warfare Service, 
strike out “ $500,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof $750,000,” - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I simply state that the amount is 
merely for research work and will not permit the Chemical War- 
fare Service to manufacture anything in quantity? Most of its 
research, in fact, practically all of it, will be on the defensive 
side. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. HAL (when his name was called), Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Overman's name was called). I 
wish to announce for the day the unavoidable absence of my 
eollengue [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
standing pair with the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
OveRMAN] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIIHAus! to the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Norseck], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I understand that Senator has 
not voted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The senior Senator from Florida has not voted. 

Mr. BALL, I transfer my pair with the Senator from Florida 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and vote 
a rea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Transferring my general pair with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsm] to the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. Transferring my general pair with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], I vote “ nay,” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rexo], and vote “nay.” I ask that this an- 
nouncement of the transfer of my pair may stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
5 x Has the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
vo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia is 
necessarily absent. I promised a pair with him during the day, 
Not being able to secure a transfer of my pair I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Ashurst Gooding Myers Sheppard 
Ball Hale Nelson Shortridge 
Brandegee Harreld New Smoot 
Bursum Harris Newber! Spencer 
Calder Kellogg Nicholson Sterlin 
Cameron Ladd Oddie Sutherland 
Culberson Lenroot Page Townsend 
Curtis Lodge Pepper Wadsworth 
Dillingham McCumber Phipps Warren 
Ernst McKinley Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
France McLean Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen MeNary Rawson 

NAYS—22. 
Borah Harrison La Follette Underwood 
Capper Heflin Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Caraway Hitchcock Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Willis 
Dial Kendrick Simmons 
Glass King Smith 

NOT VOTING—28, 

Broussard Fletcher Moses Stanfield 
Colt erry Norbeck Stanley 
Crow Johnson Overman Swanson 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Owen Trammell 
Edge Keyes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins McCormick Reed Weller è 
Fernald McKellar Shields Williams 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I now suggest, if the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircuHcock] is willing that we 
should do so, that we return to the amendment on the bottom 
of page 76 of the bill, where the committee propose to strike 
out “ $400,000” and to insert “ $375,000.” 
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I may say for the information of the Senate that this item 
is applicable alone to the Springfield Arsenal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
aaa referred to by the Senator from New York will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 76, under the subhead “ Manu- 
facture of arms,” in line 24, after the word “armories,” the 
Committee on Appropriations propose to strike out “ $400,000 ” 
and to insert “ $375,000," so as to make the clause read: 


For manufacturing, pw, patted procuring, and issuing arms at the 
national armories, $375,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should Hke to inquire 
whether it would be competent for me to move as a substitute 
for muo committee amendment to strike out the entire para- 
grap 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator, first, if he will 
be good enough to tell me if his purpose is to wipe the Spring- 
field Arsenal off the Government books? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I really purpose is simply to put 
a stop to the manufacture of rifles. I understand, however, 
that there is some other work there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the entire paragraph should be 
stricken out, of course, there would be no work; and, so far as 
the Goyernment’s accounts would be concerned, there would be 
no Springfield Arsenal. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I had some doubt about it. I have been 
looking at the testimony, and I am inclined to think that there 
probably should remain an appropriation of $75,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not necessary to strike out the 
entire paragraph to attain the Senator's object. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I move to substitute $75,000 for 
the committee amendment proposing to insert $375,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska to the committee amendment will 
be stated. > 

The READING CLERK. In lieu of $375,000, the amount pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee, on page 76, line 24, it 
is proposed to insert $75,000. 

Mr. ‘HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
involves a really important principle. The testimony of Gen- 
eral Peirce before the committee showed conclusively that at 
the Springfield Arsenal we are manufacturing, at an expense 
of $900 a day, rifles for which we have no use, The testimony 
of General Peirce further showed that we have on hand at the 
present time 2,800,000 rifles and that we are manufacturing 30 
rifles a day at that institution at an expense of $900. When 
asked why we were manufacturing these rifles, the general 
said it was done simply to keep the working force together, so 
as to have skilled men in that line. As I have stated, this 
matter now involves a question of high principle: Shall the 
money of the people be expended in an Army appropriation bill 
for supplies that are not needed in a military sense to keep a 
few skilled men employed, on the theory that they might some 
time be needed? 

I do not think there can be any dispute as to the facts. I 
ean take the time to read the testimony of General Peirce; 
but his testimony was, in effect, that it was necessary to have 
this appropriation in order to keep those men employed. The 
supply of 2,800,000 rifles which we now have on hand and 
stored, except for the few that are in the hands of the soldiers, 
is certainly large enough in any possible contingency that can 
be conceived of. We did not have use for as many rifles as 
that during the war, when we had 4,000,000 men under arms, 
and it is not conceivable that we will ever have use in our 
day for the number of rifles that we now have on hand; and 
it is for the Congress to decide whether we are going to spend 
$900 a day of the people’s money simply for the purpose of 
keeping a few hundred men employed in manufacturing some- 
thing that is not needed. 

I therefore move to reduce the appropriation to $75,000, 
which will cover all of the necessary expenditures to keep the 
armory for storage purposes and for certain small manufacture 
that seems to be required there; and on that I should like to 
have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the yeas and 
nays being ordered, as long as I may have an opportunity to 
state the position of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is made for a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not want to interrupt. I thought we 
were going to have a vote, and I wanted to ask the Senator 
from New York to give his version of this matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I was about to do. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Nebraska states, this 
matter is one which might perhaps be called one of policy. The 
Springfield Arsenal is the only arsenal which the Government 
owns. It has been the home of rifle making for generations, 
It is the only place in the entire United States where the art 
of mnking a military rifle is being preserved. At no other point 
in this conutry is a military rifle made. 

It is perfectly true that we have 2,800,000 serviceable rifles 
in the hands of troops or in storage in the United States to-day. 
It is perfectly true that from the immediate military stand- 
point, or from the standpoint of the immediate future, we do 
not need any additional rifles. The question is, Do we need to 
preserye the art of making a rifle in this country? That is all 
that there is before the Senate. 

Prior to the war the Springfield Arsenal was running at very 
low capacity. When we went into the war we were astounded 
to find out that the Springfield Arsenal had been turning out 
anly 75 rifles a day for a year or two or three years before we 
went to war with Germany. We paid the penalty for that 
folly by having to go to private manufacturers and accept a 
British-designed rifle, readjust it to American ammunition, and 
spend millions and millions and millions before we could get 
rifles for our soldiers, The Springfield Arsenal had been 
neglected. With war staring us in the face for two years at 
least we dawdled along at 75 rifles per day, just a little group 
of men under the employ of the United States Government who 
knew something about making a rifle with which our men could 
defend themselves and their country. 

The Senate committee proposes that $375,000 be appropriated 
to keep this arsenal going. It will permit the arsenal to manu- 
facture 30 rifles: per day; that is all. The men employed upon 
those rifles will be the only men in the United States presery- 
ing the art of rifle making. I think I am accurate in saying 
that those men are the descendants of rifle makers; that they 
and their families have lived in and about Springfield for 
generations, They are a little group of skilled artisans, that 
can not be duplicated anywhere in this country. It is proposed 
under this appropriation to employ approximately 300 men in 
this great arsenal that employed thousands upon thousands 
when we had to have rifles immediately, A portion of the 300 
will be used in making 30 rifles per day. The rest will be used 
in carrying on certain experimental construction in connection 
with semiautomatic rifles—an undertaking quite different from 
-that of the manufacture of the Springfield service rifle. 

The rifles are going to cost us $300,000, less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the money carried in this bill. For one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of all the appropriations that it is suggested shall 
be made for the War Department in its military and nonmili- 
tary activities and all the related activities, for that tiny per- 
centage we hope to keep alive in this country and keep 
gathered together at one spot, at least, in this country the 
knowledge of how to make a military rifle. 

The testimony before the committee was to the effect that a 
production of less than 30 rifles per day would be so grossly 
uneconomical as practically to forbid its being attempted. If 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska is adopted, we 
close practically the entire plant. The $75,000 will be largely 
eaten up by administrative expenses, the salaries of watchmen, 
and the cost of heating, lighting, and guarding the property; 
and we might just as well mark this great, old, historic armory 
off the books of the Government and abandon any attempt to 
maintain the art of rifle making in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have not any objection 
to closing the Springfield Armory. I doubt whether it is a 
sufficiently valuable purpose, but it was at the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York that I merely moved to reduce 
the proposed appropriation $300,000, so as to leave the arsenal 
in operation for the minor purposes stated by General Peirce 
in his testimony. 

If we are to continue the manufacture of rifles for the pur- 
pose of educating men in the manufacture of rifles; I do not 
see any reason why we should not continue the manufacture of 
heavy artillery, or why we should not continue the manufac- 
ture even of chemicals for chemical warfare, although we are 
trying to agree with the nations not to use it, or why we 
should not go on with the building of battleships just simply 
for the purpose of keeping men employed in building battle- 


reason why artisans should be kept manufacturing rifles that 
are not used and can not be used within our day than there is 
for keeping men employed in manufacturing armor ‘that we 
do not intend to use, for the ostensible reason of keeping 
people educated in that art. 

The United States is not the only place where rifles are 
manufactured. They are manufactured in all of the great na- 
tions of Europe; and these men are not the only men in the 
world who know anything about manufacturing rifles. It will 
not become a lost art simply because we stop the manufacture 
of the rifles, It is true that these men have been devoting 
themselves to that particular thing, and it is true that they 
are high-priced. men and receive very large pay; but it is a 
policy that is involved. Are we justified, in an appropriation 
bill to supply the Army of the United States, in bringing in 
here and there large expenditures, amounting in this case to 
nearly a thousand dollars a day, year in and year out, simply 
the purpose of keeping people educated in the art of war- 
are? 

I do not care to enter upon a further discussion, but I ask 
to have inserted in my remarks the testimony of General 
Pero on this subject before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MANUFACTURE OF SMALL ARMS AND SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION 
FRANEFORD AND SPRINGFIELD. 


General Prince. There is one other consideration that I wished to 
explain that has entered into some of these estimates, and that is 
the desire to keep at the arsenals a skeleton force to preserve the 
art of manufacture. In those cases where this development program 
did not of itself afford the necessary work, and there are two in- 
stances of that: One is at Frankford Arsenal, where the small-arms 
ammunition is made; and the other is at the Springfield Armory, 
where the small arms are made, 

Now, of the standard caliber .30 ammunition used in the standard 
service rifle, we have enough on hand for our reserve pu and 
for our actual needs for the coming year; but unless we ve some 
money to manufacture some small-arms ammunition at Frankford and 
some rifles at Springfeld it will be necessary to close those de- 
partments down entirely and lose all the men that have any knowledge 
of that sort of work; so that part of this estimate is to provide a 
little work at those two places. The estimates provide for a little 
work at these places in order to keep a very small number of men 


AT 


there. 

Senator Harris. You say “a little work.” How does that com- 
pare with the amount before the war or last year? I remember, in 
the discussion before, that as a matter of fact, we simply made the 

propriation for the arsenal in Pennsylvania. for Senator Knox after 

speech. You remember that, The showing made was that we 
had all the ammunition necessary, I am in sympathy with what you 
are trying to do now, to keep a skeleton organization, but to manufac- 
ture. more ammunition when there is a large quantity on hand would 
not seem to me just and wise. If I am in error about that, I would 
like to hear you. 

General Prince. We have not sufficient ammunition on hand of all 
the different kinds of small-arms ammunition. We have enough of the 
ball ammunition, but there are various kinds of armor-piercing ammu- 
nition for use against tanks, and incend ammunition for use in the 
Air Service; and above all, this caliber .50 ammunition that is used 
in the new caliber .50 machine guns. In those cases we have not any 
satisfactory goana on hand. So that we are really accomplishing 
two purposes with this money; we are keeping a certain small number 
of men employed and keeping alive a force, and at the same time we 
are getting ammunition that is needed. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. How many men are employed? 

General Peirce, About 700 at Frankford now. There will be less 
than 500 after the Ist of July on this estimate. 

Senator WADSWORTH. I wanted to ask you fo set me straight, at 
least, and perhaps it will help the other members of the committee 
also about these different items. Take the bill there, please. Under 
ordnance stores, ammunition, there is $508,500 appropriated. 

General Prirce. Les. 

Senator WADSWORTH. That item begins on line 21, page 65; For 
the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance of airplane 
bombs, of ammunition for small arms, and for hand use for reserve 
supply.“ How is that work distinguished from that under the next 
item, which is “ For manufacture and purchase of ammunition, targets, 
and other accessories for arms, hand and machine gun target 
practice and instruction; and ammunition, targets, target mate 
and other accessories which may. be issued for smali-arms target prac- 
1 etc.? That also says for manufacture and purchase of ammu- 
nition. 

General Petrce. The items under the latter appropriation are all 
for specific purposes of target practice, and the ammunition used in 
the national matches is special ammunition that is different from the 
seryice ammunition. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Then you want $100,000 for target-practice 
‘ammunition ? 

General Peirc: And for everything else. I have the details, here. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Then the ammunition made under ordnance 
stores is made at Frankford? 
| General, EEC. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Except, rhaps, the bombs? 

General PEIRCE. The bombs, of course, are some of them made at 
Frankford and some at Rock Island. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Then that Sppeopriation can be said gen- 
erally to be for the support of the Frankford Arsenal; or is some of 
it for Rock. Island? 


BIRC, Yes, 
Senator WADSWORTH. And the next one; where is that mostly 


ships and training them in the work. There is no more real | spent? 
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General Peirce. The target material is either manufactured or pro- 
cured by Rock Island. The ammunition that is purchased, of course, 
comes from private manufacturers. If manufactured, it would be at 
the Frankford Arsenal. 

Senator WADSWORTH. 
under the second Item? 
` General Princes. Under the small-arms target practice? 

Senator WADSWORTH. Yes, 

General Prince. There is a .30-caliber gallery-practice ammunition 
for training of the Army and there is manufacture of .30-caliber gal- 
lery-practice ammunition for civilian training camps, and there is 
manufacture of special ammunition for the national matches. 

Senator WADSWORTH, Special types of small-arms ammunition. It is 
not ordinary service type ammunition? 

General Peirce. No, sir; there is some blank .45-caliber pistol am- 
munition for training purposes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Blank ammunition? 

General PEIRCE. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. In the “ manufacture of arms,“ the next item, 
that is at Springfield Arsenal, is it? 

General Peince. That is at Springfield; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones of Washington. Generally, as to this Seeceding item, 
if we should not increase the amount of the House you would then do, 
then, of course, those things that you considered the most important? 

General PEIRCE. Yes. 

Senator Jones of Washington, Do you think that the Army would 
suffer any real serious injury by losing that $400,000? 

General Peirce. I did not get those figures, Senator. 

Senator Joxes of Washington. There is $400,000 here for small-arms 
target practice. If we should leave that $400,000 out, do you think 
there would be any serious results? 
ra gy ete Prince. I feel that at least $400,000 will be necessary under 

s item, 

Senator WADSWORTH. I asked you a while ago how It was that this 
ear’s appropriation was $250,000 and next year’s $400,000—why the 
nerease? li seems that there was an unexpended balance from 1921 
and available for 1922, and therefore the additional . tor 
1922; was not that it? Have you used up that unexpended balance? I 
think in the House committee it was stated that there was about 
$35,000 carried over, 

General Prince. $35,000 carried over. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Then there is a possible $435,000 available? 

General PEIRCE. Yes, 


Is there no service ammunition manufactured 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMS. 


Senator WapsworrTH. Now, what is the next item? 

General PEIRCE. The next item is Manufacture of arms.“ 

Senator WADSWORTH. Yes; that is at the 5 Armory. The 
estimate was $453,000. What had you expected to do with that? 

General Pzirnce. There are a number of small items for continuation 
of development work in connection with the semiautomatic rifle, in 
connection with the receiver sight of the caliber .30 shoulder rifle, and 
a number of other items, one of them $4,000, and another $2,000, an- 
other $6,000, and so on; but the main item is for the manufacture of 
United States service rifles, $300,000. That is sufficient, it is esti- 
mated, to produce about 30 rifles a day, which is a very much smaller 
number than has ever been produced at Springfield, and the minimum 
that we figure we can operate the plant for and 2825 the smallest 
force there that has been maintained at Springfield within my 
recollection. 

Senator Spancer. That is, to produce 30 rifles a day you would 
need $450,000? 

General Prince. No, sir; $300,000, 

Senator SPENCER. Which, with the other items, would make $450,000? 

General Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harris. The rifles manufactured are different from the ones 
used during the war? 3 

General Prince. No, sir; we used two rifles during the war, oue the 
Springfield rifle of the model of 1903 and the other the model of 1917. 

Senator Harris. I am referring to the Springfield now, 

General Peirce, That is this one. 

Senator Harris. Do you need those rifles? Have you not enough left 
over from the war to last? 

General PEIRCE. Yes; we have a very large stock. This is simply 
asked for for the purpose of a continuation of the operation of the 
Springfield Armory ; otherwise we will have to close it down. 

Senator Harris, How many men are employed there now? 

Generel PEIRCE. Less than 400, and it probably will go down to 300 
or under. 

Senator Harris. If we reduce that to $150,000 now, could you not 
py ee organization that you could build up in case of ne 
cessity 

General Pemcsg, Not all of the employees there, of course, would be 
enga. in the manufacture of the rifes. The armory has one other 
function, an issuing function, as well as a manufacturing function. 
But we do not figure that we could operate the manufacturing plant 
at a less rate than 30 rifles a day without going to a prohibitive cost; 
as it is, the manufacture has been concentrated in a few buildings, 
and a considerable part of the plant would be absolutely closed up 
anyway. 

: Senator Wapswortn. You have a small rifle manufactory at Rock 
siano 

General PEIRCE, Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. That is closed down now? 

General PRIRCE. 8 closed down, except that they are at 
preach doing a little repairing there. But there is no manufacturing 
oin, on. 

Was NUMBER OF RIFLES ON HAND, 


Senator Hircucock. How many rifles have we on hand? 

General Prince. About 2,000,000 of the model of 1917 rifle, which 
was the modified Enfield rife we procured during this war, and about 
800,000, I should say, of the Springfield rifle 

Senator HrrcHcock. Did you develop any difference between them as 
to efficiency? 

Senator WapswortTnH. The Springfield rifle was always regarded as 
being a little better. We could not make that rifle fast enough. 

General Prince. There were three large factories equip to pro- 
duce the Enfield, and only Springfield and Rock Island equipp to 
produce the Springfield model of 1903. 

Senator SPENCER., Is the ammunition interchangeable? 

General Price. Yes, sir. 

Senator WADSWORTH. This all comes down to the matter of poney, 
Of course, we do not need the 30 rifles a day that you would make? 

General Prince. No. 


Senator WADSWORTH. It is only keeping a little organization goi 
so that it will not perish. ea 

Senator Harris. that is what I was trying to develop, Mr. Chair- 
man. It seems to me that 150 men would be a pretty good organiza- 
Hon — 5 ought to be able to build up from that. You use how 

y 
General Prince. There are about 400 there now. 
Senator Hrrcucocx. How many of those are really manufacturing 


fies 

General Perce. I should say that probably 100 of those employees 
are engaged in other—nonmanufacturing—work, 

Senator WADSWORTH, You expect to run about 200 men in the actual 
production? 

General Purrce. Yes. 

Senator WapsworTH, That includes the semiautomatic rifle work? 

General PEIRCE. Les; 5 in the manufacturing way. 

Senator WADSWORTH. That is experimental work? 

Genera] Prircw. Yes. It is tool-room work, pure and simple. They 
are making models, 

8 8 Of course, that is important, that experiment- 

n plans 

neral Prince, Yes. I was at Springfield just before the war when 
it was at the lowest point that it had ever been, and we were turning 
out then 75 rifles a day. We found it difficult to see how we could go 
to a less number and still run the plant without the cost being pro- 
hibitive. We are figuring it down now by concentrating the machines 
and machine tools, and closing down a large part of the plant, thereby 
shutting off the heat and power and light so that we can get down to 
30 a day, and still operate. X 

Senator HırcHcock. That makes a pretty expensive rifle, 

General PRIndR, Yes; it makes the rifle cost about $30. 

Senator Hircucock. What are other countries doing in the manufac 
ture of rifles—Great Britain, France, and Italy? 

General Princes. That I have not any definite information on. 

Senator Hrrcucock, Have they not quit? 

General Prince. I do not think they have, sir; not any more than 
we have. I think they are down to as small a basis as they can 
run on. 

Senator Htrencock. Is there sngthing about the manufacture of 
this rifle that is such a specialty that men, expert machinists, could 
not take it up? 

General Prince. Yes; there is. There are things about an instru- 
ment of that sort that is almost impossible to put on Raper, that the 
workman learns, and really carries under his hat, and we find that 
wherever a plant of that kind has been closed and the force has been 
entirely dissipated, it takes a surprisingly long time to collect a new 
force and get it into 5 production. 

Senator Hirencock. During the war we did succeed in making sev- 
eral million rifles on rather short notice, did we not? 

General Peirce. We did, sir; but the only reason they were able to 
do that was that they had three vey large factories, of great 
capacity and employing many thousands of men, who had been produc- 
ing this Enfield rifle for more than a year prior to our entrance into 
the war. Those three factories could be thrown at once onto the 
production of the modified Enfield, and the modifications were so 
slight in character that they did not affect the production materially. 

Senator HITCACOCK. Suppose we should actualy become engaged in 
war during the next 10 years, some time; we would have something to 
start with, something like 3,000.000 rifles. Would we not be able, with 
that great number to start with, to organize and start in the manu- 
facture, even if we dropped it now, with ordinary good mechanics and 
experts, in a short time? 

eneral Perce. Of course, to begin with, we would not have the 
3.000.000 rifles by that time. There is a certain wastage every year 
of the stock on hand. I can say that it took a year and a half— 
about a year and a half—for those factories that I spoke of to get 
really into production after they started, with all the pressure that 
there was upon them in the war, before we got into it. It also took 
us, at Springfield, almost a year to get into full production there, 
with the war pressure on us. So that these things are not easy. You 
can not make as much haste as it would seem possible to make. In 
those times everything makes for delay and nothing makes for 
acceleration 

Senator Hrrencock. You estimate you will make 30 rifles a day 
there at a cost of $30 apiece? 

General Prrrcer. $30. 

Senator Hirencogk. Is that correct? 

General Prince. That is 10,000 rifles. 

Senator Hrrcencock. So that it takes $900 a day really to manu- 
facture rifles that you do not need, virtually for the purpose of keep- 
ing men trained for the purpose of manufacture? 

zeneral Perrcs. Keeping the plant alive; yes, sir. 

Senator Harris. Could you not arrange to have those men many- 
facture something else and hold your organization together, and tt 
them be at work on something we need instead of on something we 
do not need? Is there not anything else that you could manufacture? 

General Pck. There is nothing else in the ordnance line that that 
plant would be equipped for making for which we have any more 
money, at least, than we have for rifles. That is a plant that is 
specially designed, Jaid out, and equipped for the manufacture of 
rifes. Not only the type of machines but the number required for 
the different operations are all calculated, and the location and se- 
quence of the machines as placed is determined on that basis, so that 
it does not lend itself to other purposes. 

Senator HITCHCOCK. Are you operating more than one plant? 

General Peirce. No, sir. 

Senator Hircucock. Just that at Springfield? 

General Princk. Just at Springfield. The Rock Island plant is closed 


down. 
Senator HrrcuHcock. What was the pre-war manufacture at Spring- 
field? . 

General Pemecr. As I said, the lowest that they had ever gotten, to 
my knowledge, was 75 rifles a day. That was 1 before the war. 

Senator Hrrencock. At what cost was that 

General Perce. That was around $17, Senator, at that time. 

Senator WApswoRTH. Wages have gone up in the meantime. 
have practically doubled? 

Senator Hrrcucock. You said there were 700 men manufacturin 
ammunition. Does that mean all kinds of ammunition for all purposes 

Generol PEmceE. That was the entire activity at Frankford. For in- 
stance, there are various kinds of small-arms ammunition, and there 
are also made there optical instruments and fuses for field artillery. 
That number was the entire number. 

Senator Hrrceucock. That is, those 700 men were not working on 
ammunition entirely? 
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General Pemce. No, sir. 

Senator Hrrcucock. What number were working on ammunition? 

General Peiner. I have not an estimate of that. Major Harris says 
there were about 300. 

Senator HircuHcocKk. Does that mean—have we any other men em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ammunition than the 300? 

Major Harris. No, sir; Frankford is the only place we make the 
small-arms ammunition. 

Senator Hirencock. Then, what you had there were employed on 
ammunition for artillery and other purposes? 

General Peirce. The only thing done in that line is the manufacture 
of some fuses, which is at Frankford, and some development work at 
Picatinny Arsenal in the manufacture of experimental shells and fuses. 
There is no artillery ammunition and there is no artillery shell being 
made for service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senate 
votes upon this matter, I should like to make an inquiry for 
information. I had an idea that the private manufacturers of 
rifles in the United States—Colt, Remington, Savage, and so 
forth—had brought the art to a very high state of perfection. 
Is there so very much difference between the manufacture of 
an Army rifle—I mean, as a matter of the art—and the manu- 
facture of rifles for hunting purposes, in which, perhaps, we may 
not lead the world, but we are certainly in the front rank of 
manufacturing arms of that character? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the question directed to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to have the 
information from any source. I had an idea that in case of 
necessity we might be able to get skilled labor from those who 
have been employed in manufacturing arms in private estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my judgment, Mr. President. I 
do not think it will take many months to take any skilled arti- 
sun engaged in rifle manufacture or arms manufacture in any 
private establishment and drill him into this manufacture. In 
fact, we did that very thing during the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President; we did not do that 
yery thing during the war. We did almost the opposite. We 
found that we could not make in the United States military 
rifles of our own pattern, aud what we had to resort to was this: 
We found that two companies in the United States, prior to our 
entrance into the war, had after two years of struggle in their 
shops, learned how to make the British military rifle, and we had 
to adopt that. We could not make our own rifle, after we went 
into the war, outside of the Springfield armory. There must 
be some difference between the manufacture of a military rifle 
and that of a sporting rifle, because none of the plants that make 
the sporting rifle could be converted into the making of the mili- 
tary rifle. In fact, we went to the other extreme, and asked 
the plants that were making a military rife for Great Britain 
to stop making them for Great Britain here in the United States 
and make them for us. They had taken two years to build up 
their organizations fit to make a military rifle. We seized their 
organizations, as it were, and made them turn out rifles for us. 

That accounts for 2,000,000 of the 2,800,000 rifles we now 
have on hand. Two millions of the rifles to which the Senator 
from Nebraska refers are British-model rifles, not Springfield 
rifles. They have been rechambered and recalibered to fit our 
ammunition, but they are a British model. They can not be 
made again in this country, and they can not be made anywhere 
else, because there is not a factory in the world that is now 
tooled to make those rifles. Of course, they are going to last 
us a long time; there is no doubt about that; but when the 
time comes when we shall need rifles, somewhere, some day— 
and I fear we shall, somewhere, some day—I hope that we 
shall have at least a little nucleus of men that know how to 
make the Springfield rifle, the best rifle in the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is true that of these 
2.800.000 rifles we have on hand, 2,000,000 are the adapted En- 
field rifle. They shoot the same ammunition, and they have the 
same results the old Springfield had. There are the lovers of the 
Springfield rifle, and the advocates of it, who think it is a little 
better, but the two rifles have substantially the same range, as 
was demonstrated during the war. They have a little better 
range, as I recall, than the German Army rifle. We have on 
hand 2,800,000 interchangeable rifles, shooting the same ammu- 
nition, whether they are called Springfields or Enfields. The 
testimony before the committee showed that at the time we went 
into the war there were three factories in the United States 
making this Enfield rifle. They had been making the Enfield 
rifle for the use of the British, but shortly after we went into 
the war they began manufacturing the Enfield rifle for us, using 
the same sized ammunition we were using in our Springfield 
rifle. Our soldiers used those rifles effectively, their range was 
found good, their accuracy was beyond any criticism, and we 
have them now. To say that the manufacture of Springfield 
rifles is likely to become a lost art, and that we could not take 
it up if many years from now we were involved in a war, and 


the present supply of rifles should fail, is to my mind unrea- 
sonable. Certainly, for the outbreak of any war we have more 
rifles on hand than we have of any other supply, and it is not 
conceivable that at the outbreak of a war we would need over 
the 2,800,000 we now have on hand. They might become obso- 
lete; there may be n better rifle at that time, but those rifles 
are as good as now exist in the world, and that supply certainly 
is an ample provision for any possible war. I think, taking 
into account the fact that we are trying to do away with war, 
it probably is very excessive, 
I read a few lines of the testimony before the committee: 


Senator Iirencogk. Are you operating more ? 
General Peirce. No, sir. 4 it 4 . 
Senator Hitcucock. Just that at Springfield? 


ee Pairce. Just at Springfield. The Rock Island plant is closed 


1 Hirchcock. What was the pre-war manufacture at Spring- 


General Perrcn. As I said, the lowest that they had ever gotten, to 
my knowledge, was 75 rifles a day. That was int betors the war. 

Senator IIrrencogck. At what cost was that? 

General Perrcn. That was around $17, Senator, at that time. 

I call attention to the fact that they are being manufactured 
how at a cost of $30. Prior to that this tesimony was given: 

Senator Hitcncocx. How many rifles ha ve we on hand? 

General PRIncn, About 2,000,000 of the model of 1917 rifle, which 
was the modified Enfield rifle we procured during this war, and about 
800,000, I should say, of the Springfield rifle 


Senator Hircucock, Did you develop any difference between them as 
to efficiency ? 


Senator WADSWORTH, 8 p: 
being a little better. We could Sara sored thet rifle 6 = 
the e and oniy Springield cad Leck fing Ganon to 5882825 
the Springfield mode 61808 ey ¢ N 

Senator Spmycrr. Is the ammunition interchangeable? 

General Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator WADSWORTH. This all comes down to the matter of policy. 
Of course, we do not need the 80 rifles a day that you would make? 

Boater 5 It is only keeping a litt! izati in 
that it will not perish. n 1 are ener 

That is the issue. If the Congress feels justified, in an appro- 
priation bill, as a matter of policy, keeping the organization of 
men manufacturing rifles that are not needed, those in fayor 
of that item will support this provision. 

Mr. BORAH. How many men are employed there, and in pos- 
Session of this art of making rifles, how many experts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My recollection is that there are 300, but 
I am not entirely sure of that. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose a war should come, and we should 
need that rifle; we would have only 300 men in the United 
States who knew how to make it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That would be the conclusion. 

Mr. BORAH. That would not do us any good. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not see that this is anything more 
than employing men to manufacture something which, after it 
is manufactured, might as well be thrown into the ocean. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, the arsenal under consideration 
happens to be in the State which my colleague and I represent. 
As the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] has said, it 
is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest arsenal in the United 
States, I think certainly the oldest establishment for the manu- 
facture of fine military rifles, 

I do not sympathize with the doctrine of disarmament by 
example, disarming the United States alone, when no other 
country is disarming. Nor am I in sympathy with the idea, 
which is, no doubt, founded in fact to a certain extent, that if 
we close this arsenal down and should need rifles, we could 
probably buy them from some other country. I think it is 
better to have them made here; that it is very important that 
we should maintain that industry in making those military 
rifles, which are made nowhere else in the United States, I 
believe it is generally regarded. that the Springfield new model 
is the best rifle there is, and I think it very important that this 
industry should not be extinguished. _ 

As the Senator from New York has pointed out, it took two 
years to get some of the factories which made sporting rifles 
into condition to make military rifles, and although 800 men 
may be a small number, you have there the expert knowledge 
which makes it possible to expand it very rapidly if you need 
expansion, 

I think it is somewhat like saying, “ We are not at war; we 
are not likely to be at war, and as it costs a good deal of money 
to fire the guns on board ship, why do it?” If anything should 
go wrong, it is very desirable to have some men in the United 
States who are not foreigners who do know how to fire the 
big guns on board ship. 

The economy which would destroy this industry is the kind 
of economy from which this country has suffered frightfully 
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every time it has had a war. It means the abolishing of all 
preparation, and we know how frightfully that has cost us 
every ‘time we have been unfortunately obliged to go to war. I 
believe it would be a great economic: mistake, and no advantage 
to the cause of peace to break up that group of expert working- 
men, just as I think it would be an intolerable mistake to break 
up our Army or our Marine Corps. 

I hope for that reason that this arsenal, which has always 
done such good work, which has these ‘trained men, will, on a 
very small scale, be maintained. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
ask the Senator from New York if any of the large nations of 
the world have abandoned the business of manufacturing mili- 
tary arms. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no information on that score; I 
do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we adopt this amendment, 
does it mean that the United States would go out of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing arms? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; military rifles. We would make 
no more, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I. ask unanimous 
consent that three editoriais which I shall read may be pub- 
lished in the Recoxp in S-point type as a part of my remarks. 

The first is from the New York World of to-day, the first 
column on the editorial page, under the headline, Sharing 
the blame.” It reads; 

SHARING THE BLAME. 


“Glutted with normalcy, the esteemed Tribune hysterically 
implores Congress to adjourn at once in ordey to save the No- 
vember elections and protect the administration’s prestige. It 
regards the situation as so serious that it appeals to the Presi- 
dent to intervene long enough to get the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives out of Washington. 

“Tf that were done, if the tariff and the bonus were put 
aside, the Tribune thinks that Republican control of the next 
Congress would be made secure, and the administration would 
be able to carry out its “future program,” whatever that 
may be. 

“But to what good? If the Republicans carry Congress. in 
the fall the Sixty-eighth Congress will have the same leaders 
as the Sixty-seventh Congress, unless Republican luck shonld 
bring about the defeat of the Lodges, the McCumbers, the Ford- 
neys, and the Mondells. Even in that event their successors 
would be equally dull-minded reactionaries who had achieved 
leadership through seniority, and the legislative branch of the 
Government would be in the same mess that it is now. 

Bad as Congress is, its adjournment would not transform 
Mr. Harding into a leader. Neither would it vindicate Attorney 
General Daugherty or establish public confidence in Secretary 
Full or reduce taxation or whitewash NEWBERRY or change by so 
much as a comma the record on which the Republicans must 
make théir appeal to the country in November. 

“It is easy to abuse Congress, but Congresses differ from one 
another less than most people think. The average of intelli- 
gence does not change much, however majorities change, The 
difference between a competent Congress and an incompetent 
Congress is mainly a matter of leadership, and the American 
party system has vested the leadership in the President. 

“Given a Congress of his own party, a President who knows 
what he wants done can usually manage to get it done. The 
country may not be satisfied with the achievement, but it will 
know what it is voting about when it goes to the polls, and the 
party in power will have something on which it can ask for a 
vote of confidence. 

“The failure of the Sixty-seventh Congress has been almost 
wholly a failure in leadership, and the full responsibility goes 
further back than Mr. Harding's nomination. In order to man- 
ufacture a fictitious issue against Mr. Wilson the Senators who 
controlled the Republican National Convention in 1920 set up 
the fiction that Mr. Wilson was a tyrant and a despot who had 
tried to overthrow the legislative branch of the Government. 
In order to carry out this myth Mr. Harding abdicated all claim 
to leadership long in advance of his election. The President 
was to go his way and Congress was to go its way, but the com- 
munion of the best minds’ would make it certain that both 
would be going in the same direction at the same time. 

“The usurpation argument against Mr. Wilson was thoroughly 
dishonest, but the Republican Senators maintained it so vigor- 
ously that Mr. Harding has never dared to assert himself as 
leader of the party, and as a result Congress is in the worst 
muddle that the country has seen for a generation. The muddle 


will continue until Mr. Harding becomes the leader of his party 
in fact as well as name or there is a new administration. 


“A Congress that is left to drift is bound to drift. There have 
been times when the leadership within Congress was strong 
enough to hold it to a consistent program even when the Exeeu- 
tive was weak, but there has been no instance in Which Congress 
was able to function with any degree of intelligence when both 
the Executive and congressional leadership was flabby. 

Governor Miller, of New York, has made a convincing dem- 
onstration of the capacity of a strong, capable leader to obtain 
extraordinary results from a mediocre legislature, If Mr. Hard- 
ing had been a Nathan L. Miller the record of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress would haye been radically different. That is the whole 
story, and Mr, Harding can not get rid of his own responsibili- 
ties merely by getting rid of Congress. Whatever blame there 
is for the record, he must share it.” 

From the independent Philadelphia Record editorial page of 
today I read an editorial, in the second column, appearing 
under the headline— 

BALLINGER AND DAUGHERTY. 

“When the New York World says that the Attorney General 
has already become the Ballinger of the Harding administra- 
tion,’ it seems to us to be doing rather an injustice to the gentle- 
man who was President Taft's first Secretary of the Interior. 
Ballinger was never a person of much importance or influence, 
and previous to his appointment to the Cabinet was no better 
known to the American public than he has been since he dropped 
into oblivion. He was not a politician of commanding author- 
ity, and hailed from one of the smallest States of the Union— 
Washington—so far as prestige is concerned. 

The charge against Ballinger, and the one which drove him 
from office, was that he unduly favored large interests which 
desired to exploit the natural resources of Alaska. If there 
were aly partisan complications in the case they have been for- 
gotten. 

Harry M. Daugherty is a much more formidable figure in 
every way. He has been a leading politician of Ohio for many 
years, and it was through his backing that Warren G, Harding 
was brought out as a presidential candidate, though haying 
little strength either in his own State or in the country at 
large.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator, but I wish to call his attention to the rapt attention 
he is receiving from the other side of the Chamber at this time. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrierte] is one who can 
afford to hear it without a cringe and without a blush, and for 
that reason he is here. But the others have gone. 

There is an animal called the ostrich, who sometimes puts his 
head in the sand and fancies he is not seen, although in that 
way he makes other portions of his anatomy only the more 
prominent. There are those who put their fingers in their ears 
and fancy they have silenced the accusing voice, because having 
made themselves dumb they no longer hear it. Gentlemen may 
hide their heads in the sand and put their fingers in their ears, 
but along about November in thunder tones they will hear, 
„ Daugherty!” “ Daugherty!” “ Daugherty!” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Continuing the editorial which 
was so pleasantly and pertinently interrupted by my. brilliant 
friend from Kentucky, I read: 

„He — 

That is, Dangherty— 

“had an active part in nominating Mr. Harding at Chicago and 
in managing his campaign, It was in gratitude for these sery- 
ices and because of their long personal friendship that the 
President selected him for the Cabinet, despite the vigorous 
opposition to his choice, 

“Daugherty differs from Ballinger largely in his much 
greater powers for mischief. With his low standards of public 
morality and his belief in the efficacy of practical politics he is 
accused of turning the Department of Justice into a political 
machine. If he has failed to prosecute war grafters the suspi- 
cion is that these grafters have some pull, either as prominent 
Republicans or in some other way, and that he is protecting 
them. His connection with the Morse case is unsavory because 
of the trickery used in persuading President Taft to pardon 
that notorious person. In his year and a quarter in the Depart- 
ment of Justice he has not a single notable achievement to his 
credit so far as the public is aware. This record is in striking 
eontrast with that of his predecessors, 

“Ballinger was a weakling in comparison with the sinister 
figure of the Attorney General, the practical political manager, 
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corporation agent, and wirepuller. If Mr. Harding is wise he 
will give heed to public sentiment on this subject. To imitate 
General Grant’s example and stand by friends, whether good or 
bad, will be suicidal. Harry M. Daugherty is capable of bring- 
ing much greater discredit upon his administration than Ballin- 
ger ever did upon President Taft.” 

From the Baltimore Sun of to-day I read from the editorial 
page, as follows: 

3 THE WHITEWASH OF SILENCE. 

“To whitewash a fence in springtime is an excellent idea. It 
makes it look better, and if it is a bit rotten it conceals the evi- 
dence of decay. To whitewash a public official at any time of 
the year is a foolish thing, and it is especially foolish when an 
election is coming on. 

The Republican majority in the House of Representatives is 
making this mistake with regard to Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. The two Republicans who have been demanding an in- 
vestigation of the causes of the Attorney General’s delay in 
prosecuting war frauds and war grafters are suppressed in the 
interest of party repute, and the whitewash brush and the white- 
wash pail of discreet silence are employed to give a wholesome 
and attractive aspect to the Attorney General’s domains. 

“There may be nothing to hide, but the political friends of 
Mr. Daugherty are doing their best to create the impression that 
there is something back of the charges that will not bear in- 
vestigation. One of the names that will be heard most fre- 
quently from every stump in the congressional campaign will be 
that of Mr. Harding’s reputed mentor and close friend, Mr. 
Daugherty, of Ohio,” 

Another of these great daily papers says that among the 40 
rooms which Daugherty has rented for his prosecuting staff, one 
ought to be devoted to himself, in order that he may be investi- 
gated as to the trickery and fraud and the perjury committed 
in the case of the notorious criminal, Charles W. Morse. 

Mr. President, the office of Attorney General is one of the 
highest in importance. It ought to be filled by a lawyer who is 
capable and who is honest. It ought to be filled by a man who 
is worthy to wear the shoes of Edmund Randolph, of William 
Wirt, of Hugh Legare. of Reverdy Johnson, of Jeremiah Black, 
and many brilliant and able lawyers who have filled that office 
so worthily, It ought to be filled by a man who is proud of the 
profession that gave to the world such glorious lawyers as 
Ulpian and Tully, whose names come ringing down the corridor 
of time; such men as Sir Samuel Romilly and Thomas Erskine; 
such men as Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. The office ought 
to be filled by a man whose conception of his profession is that 
it is one of the noblest that ever a man embraced, giving him 
splendid opportunities to protect the widow in her rights and 
the persecuted man in his liberties. 

I have heard in my life many a sweet word, but outside of 
my own domestic circle I have never heard sweeter words than 
the verdict of a jury, which gave me the right to put back 
into the hands of a mother the child which she was about to 
lose, or back in the arms of his wife the man who was being 
tried for a capital offense. “ We, the jury, find the defendant 
not guilty,” are words which every lawyer loves to hear, when 
he feels that he has been pleading the cause of the innocent. 

Mr. President, this Attorney General thinks that he can draw 
around himself the cloak of mystery and maintain unbroken 
silence when almost every newspaper in the land is clamoring 
for him to speak, and when the voters already are on their 
way to the polls to pronounce their verdict. 

Mr. President, the newspapers inform us that the noble ef- 
forts of Republican Congressmen JoHNsON and Wooprvrr to 
get an investigation of the Department of Justice have been 
choked down in the other House. That is another of the blun- 
ders Mr. Daugherty is making. The American people admire 
a man who will face his enemies and who, if he has to go 
down, will go down fighting, like the sailor on the battleship 
and the soldier on the battle line. They do not love a man 
who skulks, who slinks away, who will not face his enemies, 
who will not answer material charges when made by persons 
responsible, as they have been made here on the floor of the 
Senate by representatives of great sovereign States. 

Mr. Daugherty has been charged again and again with hay- 
ing falsified as to the Morse case and his connection with it, 
and he does not answer because he can not. He has been 
charged with having ordered the release of the British ship 
J. M. Young, which had come into New York Harbor with a 
cargo of liquor; in violation of the Federal statutes. It has 
been charged that T. B. Felder, the unspeakably corrupt crook, 
came here to Washington City and prevailed upon the Attorney 
General to telegraph to New York to have the proceedings dis- 
missed and the liquor restored te those who had it in charge. 
He has been specifically charged with having ordered the. re- 
lease of $200,000 worth of wine seized in up-State New York. 


The wine was released, although those who had it were violat- 
ing the law of the land. He has been charged with having 
stopped the proceedings against four or five dry agents who 
had proven recreant to their trust, and had illegally released 
2,000,000 gallons of whisky in New York. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President : 

ae WATSON of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Senator read the great and highly 
unctuous address of the Attorney General to the Bar Associa- 
tion of America at Cincinnati? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator from Kentucky is 
alluding to the most recent one, I have not read it. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is a most devout address, I understand 
that he submitted it to the head of a great propaganda in favor 
of more drastic sumptuary legislation for his approval before 
it was given to the Associated Press. Now, in all fairness, 
does the Senator from Georgia believe that a multitude of dry 
words ought to excuse a few wet acts? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. We are told in Holy Writ that 
even the devil may quote Scripture, and if he can do that, he 
may also preach sermons. 

Mr. President, another one of these definite charges hurled at 
the Attorney General from this floor, whose records he says he 
does not read, and with whose daily paper he had better become 
more familiar, perhaps, is that he caused the pardon of an Ohio 
millionaire who had violated the Federal law known as the 
Mann Act, the victim being a little 15-year-old girl. What rea- 
son could any honorable lawyer give for recommending a pardon 
in such a case? A crime like that proceeds from deliberation, 
premeditation, full consciousness of guilt, full consciousness of 
the penalty abont to be risked; and when that penalty falls upon 
him, as the law requires, it is the Attorney General, acting offi- 
cially, who has the President pardon him. My God! what kind 
of reason did the Attorney General give the President of the 
United States for clemency in a case like that? 

Mr. President, the young man who gave to me the information 
for which, as Senators will remember, I did not vouch when I 
stated it here on the floor of the Senate, but which I merely 
called to the attention of the Attorney General, and which he 
has not noticed, was so imprudent as to go to my office without 
looking around to see whether or not he was being shadowed. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] says that the 
Attorney General has had a negro shadowing him. I do not 
know aud I do not care whether there is anybody shadowing 
me. I have no secrets to hide, even if Mr. Daugherty has. I 
have nothing to conceal from the agents of W. J. Burns, the 
great detective, who left Georgia in a hurry after his nefarious 
conduct in the Leo Frank case. He just did get away in time. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, this young man was so in- 
discreet as to visit my office without noticing whether or not 
he was being followed, but in 15 minutes after he left my 
office he had been nabbed by one of the Burns men and put 
in jail. For what? For having passed, as they allege, a bad 
check for $30 a year and a half ago. The sleeping dog sud- 
denly woke up when the young man visited my office. The old 
case was suddenly revived, the resurrection and the life came 
into it. In 15 minutes after he left my office, and he is now 
in jail. This morning he was carried before Judge McCoy, of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court. They were trying 
to railroad him back to Ohio, the State where the hotel is 
located on which he imposed, as alleged, with a $30 check a 
year and a half ago. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should judge from what the Senator stated 
in his last sentence that if an offense had been committed it 
was against the laws of the State. If that be true, what juris- 
diction did Mr. Burns or the Federal officials have over this 
young man? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. None whatever, Mr. President, 
as I understand the law. It is merely a “ strong-arm method.” 

Well, this young man was taken before Justice McCoy, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. He asked the judge for 
a continuation of his hearing on the extradition proceedings 
until this morning. He believed that he was being “ framed 
up,” and most Senators wiil so believe. The country at large 
will ask why this sudden action on the old case, a year and a 
half old, about a little $30 check? Why the arrest of this man 
so soon after he had been to a Senator’s office? I did not give 
his name away, but they must have run him down. ‘The 
detectives, when they saw him go to my office, believed that 
he was the man who gave me the information. 

He sent a request through one of the members of the press 
gallery urging me to come to see him this afternoon before the 
prison closed at 5 o'clock. I promised to go, and made ready 
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to go; but my latest information is that the Cleveland police 
authorities have decided to drop their charges against him. 
I am told that the Cleveland detectives returned this after- 
noon without him. The lawyer of the young man says that 
this conduct substantiates the young man's charge that he is 
being “framed up” to keep him from telling me and other 
Senators all that he knows about Felder and Daugherty. 

Mr. President, can this Attorney General remain silent after 
an accusation like this? Do they think the country has no 
sense of honor? Do they think public indignation has lost the 
power to lash public men with its scorpion whip? Do they think 
that public sentiment can be defied? Are people always going 
to be patient when rich men who debauch little children of 
15 years old are turned out and poor men are kept in jail for 
having said a few words which did no harm? Let them not 
think it. The country is aroused, and the country will be 
heard from in the election. 


4 WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 


purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hirencock] to the amendment reported by the committee, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as heretofore as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair which I made on 
the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last vote, I vote navy.“ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the last vote with refer- 
ence to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owxn] to the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pv Pont] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tivey. The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] is 
necessarily absent, and I am paired with him for the day. I 
find I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], I do so, and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. Not being able to secure a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. : 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
with regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia IMr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Curnerson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I inquire if the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The senior Senator from New 
Jersey has not yoted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and in his absence, being unable to secure a transfer 
of the pair, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Nr. 
Sarrru] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp], and al- 
low my vote to stand. A 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida IMr. FLETCHER]; and f 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Borah Harrison Kin Stanley 
Caraway Heflin La Follette Underwood 
Dial Hitehcock Ransdell Watson, Ga 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex Robinson 
Harris Kendrick ons 

NAYS—47. 
Ashurst Calder Cummins Edge 
Brandegec Ca Ernst 
Bursum Capper Dillingham France 
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Hale MeLean Pepper 8 
Johnson McNary P Sutherland 
Jones, Wash. Myers Poin er Townsend 
logge Nelson Pomerene Wadsworth 
ad New Rawson Walsh, Mass. 
Lenroot Newberry Sheppard arren 
3 Norris Short Watson, Ind 
McCumber Oddie Smoot Willis 
McKinley Page Spencer 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Ball Fletcher Moses Smith 
Broussard Frelingbuysen Nicholson Stanfield 
olt Glass Norbeck Swanson 
Crow Gooding A Overman ell 
Culberson Harreld wen Walsh, Mont, 
du Pont Keyes Pittman Weller 
Elkins McCormick Reed Wiliams 
Fernald McKellar Shields 


So Mr. Hirchcock's amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may we now go back to 
the first amendment which was passed over, commencing on 
page 15? It has to do with the commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we can have a test vote upon 
the amendment on page 24, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned I shall not desire to delay the thatter further. I do not 
know whether any other Senator desires to discuss this ques- 
tion or not, but the circumstances are such that I shall not 
undertake to discuss it this afternoon. If I can have a yea- 
and-nay yote upon that amendment, I shall be content to let 
the matter go. That will test the question of the size of the 
Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator now refer to the 
item commencing on line 15? 

Mr. BORAH, Line 15, page 24. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if that amendment 
is rejected whether that would antomatically reduce the Army 
to the number provided in the House bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; 115,000. Upon that, Mr. President, if the 
Senator in charge of the bill is willing that we shall have a 
yote at this time, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no objection, of 
course, to the yeas and nays, I think for the purpose of the 
Reconp, at least, and possibly for the information of Senators, 
I should make a statement concerning the enlisted strength of 
the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
yea-and-nay vote is desired upon the amendment on lines 15 to 
21 on page 24. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The amendment is to strike out and 
substitute, The amendment really extends from line 5 to line 
21, inclusive. 

Mr. President, the House provides specifically for a Regular 
Army of 115,000 men, When I use the term“ Regular Army“ 
aud diseuss these figures, I exclude the Philippine Scouts, as 
they are not included in this appropriation, “ Pay of enlisted 
men.” In passing, I may say that the strength of the Philip- 
pine Scouts is 6,901 men. Let us call it 7,000 for easy figuring. 

The House, as I said, provides for a strength of 115,000 
American Regulars. The present authorized strength, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Army appropriation bill passed 
nearly a year ago, is 150,000 American Regulars. The present 
actual strength of the Regulars is 134,000 men, 16,000 below 
the authcrized strength of 150,000. 

The reason for the Army having fallen so far below the 
strength authorized- by the Congress for the fiscal year 1922, 
and appropriated for by the Congress for the fiscal year 1922; 
is that the appropriation for transportation of the Army for 
this fiscal year, 1922, was so drastically cut that the Army re- 
cruiting service has had to confine its efforts for the last six 
months or so to recruiting only in the immediate vicinity of 
Army posts, where the recruits, as they were picked up by the 
recruiting parties, could be sent on their own feet or in an Army 
automobile to the Army post. For several months past there 
has been no fund available for the transportation of recruits 
from the centers of population to the recruiting depots, the 
transportation item having been exhausted. That accounts for 
the decrease of the Army by 16,000 men below the authorized 
and appropriated for strength. This bill proposes that the 
average strength of the Regular Army, exclusive of the Philip- 
pine Scouts, shall be for the next fiscal year, 1923, the total of 
133,000 men, 1,000 less than we actually have to-day, and 17,000 
less than the Congress authorized as of to-day. ; 
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Their distribution, roughly speaking, would be somewhat as 
follows: Overseas, exclusive of troops on the Rhine, there 
would be, in round figures, 30,000 men. That includes the Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry, which is a part of the Regular 
Army, and, roughly, there are 1,400 men on the island of Porto 
Rico. It includes the garrison at Panama, which is to be fixed 
at 10,000 men. It includes the garrison at Hawaii, which should 
be 15,000 men. It includes in the Philippine Islands approxi- 
mately 3,000 white Regular Americans, There are to-day in 
the Philippine Islands, let me say, a little over 6,500 white 
troops. It is the purpose of the department to bring back about 
half of them to continental United States, or else to Hawaii, 
aoo to reduce the Philippine white garrison to a trifle over 

000. 

There would be 570 men in China, stationed at Tientsin, 
guarding the railway communication between Tientsin and 
Peking, in accordance with an arrangement made following the 
Boxer. troubles in 1902, 

There would be 558 men as the entire garrison of Alaska. 
These total in the neighborhood of 30,000 men overseas, outside 
of the continental limits of the United States, leaving for the 
United States approximately 103,000 men of all arms and 
branches, overhead, noncombatant, nonmobile, and mobile troops 
of every kind and description. 

Of the 102,000 or 103,000 men to be stationed in and over the 
United States approximately 25,000, or one-fourth of them, are 
stationed along or near the Mexican border, in the States of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 

Excluding the border contingents, which can not be reduced 
when one considers that they cover a frontier of 1,900 miles, we 
will have then in the United States for general purposes, to 
meet any kind of an emergency which may arise, and for which 
Federal troops may be used, about 77,000 men, including all 
overhead, Now I want to tell the Senate about the overhead 
and about the noncombatant troops, whose numbers must be de- 
ducted from this total number of available troops. 

The use of chemical warfare has been denied by treaty. So 
the chemical-warfare contingent, numbering 403 men, not a very 
impressive contingent, may I say to the Senator from Idaho, 
must be subtracted. 

The Coast Artillery Corps mans the seacoast fortifications, 
and can not be sent away. ‘There are 9,088 of them in the 
United States. ` 

There are 5,754 enlisted men In the Army detached from or- 
ganized units and attached to the units of the National Guard, 
or Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 
the several schools, colleges, and universities, and at the service 
schools, engaged directly or indirectly in these services in as- 
sisting in the teaching of citizen soldiers, 

In the Finance Department, a noncombatant branch, there are 
426 men. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, are the men in the item last men- 
tioned but one, 5,754 men, enlisted men or enlisted men and 
officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are all enlisted men. 
ing of nothing but enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. Are there not a great many officers employed in 
teaching in the various colleges? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There are, but not as many officers as 
men, 3 
Mr. KING. Are they embraced within the 5,0007 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I am speaking only of enlisted 
men. There are 5,754 enlisted men engaged upon a character 
of work which is of exceeding value, and which is tremendously 
appreciated by the citizen components of the Army of the 
United States, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and the National Guard, 

The medical department numbers 6,649 enlisted men, The 
Ordnance Department, a nonecombatant branch, numbers 8,343 
enlisted men. The Quartermaster Corps, which, generally 
speaking, is known as a noncombatant branch, but a portion of 
which, of course, accompanies combat troops into the field for 
purposes of supply, numbers 9,814. 

The figures I am giving are the numbers in the noncombatant 
or nonmobile or overhead detachments or branches in the 
United States, and the sum total of them must be subtracted 
from the 77,000 men who are available all over the United 
States for any kind of emergency after the further deduction 
of 25,000 men along the border, and adding up these overhead, 
nonmob‘le, and noncombatant troops, we find that they foot 
up to 35,477. 

Subtracting them from approximately 77,000 men, you find 
that you have not quite 40,000 men in the United States who 
can be used as a striking force outside of and in addition to 
the 25,000 men along the border, 


Jam speak- 


Counting the men along the border, 25,000, and the other 
mobile, combatant, striking troops, scattered all over this great 
continent, under the terms of the Senate committee bill you 
will have only 65,000 men. 

Some people say that we should disarm still further than 


that. I can not see it. I think we have reached rock-bottom, 
I would not advocate for one moment reducing the overseas 
garrisons below 30,000 men, The men who I have estimated 
will be available for use in the United States include the men 
now in Germany, brought back here; they include 3,500 men 
now in the Philippines to be brought back here. Everything is 
included. All subtractions are made. The last estimate is laid 
before you. I submit, Senators, that America should not de- 
crease her forces any lower than they are decreased. In my 
judgment it would be folly to do so. Already the Regular 
Army finds it almost impossible to carry on the missions and 
functions imposed upon it by the national defense act passed 
by Congress itself, 

Reduce it any further and it will be absolutely necessary for 
the War Department and the Army to come to Congress and 
ask the Congress to restate its mission; ask the Congress, 
“Do you want us to maintain the overseas garrisons at proper 
Strength? Do you want us to detach officers and men to help 
the guard and the Organized Reserves? Do you want us to man 
the few fortifications along the seacoast that we are now 
manning?” We are manning to-day only 25 out of 75 in 
continental United States. Fifty seacoast fortifications are 
to-day in the hands of caretakers with the guns not manned 
and no drill or training taking place in connection with them. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The statement was made during the discussion 
over a year or two years ago by one of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, who reported the so- 
called fortifications bill, as I recall it, that much of the money 
which had been appropriated for fortifications was unneces- 
sarily appropriated, and that a different plan ought to be 
adopted with respect to the fortifications, The idea which was 
conveyed, as I interpreted his remark, was that a different 
method of fortification was required, and that in view of the 
long-range guns, and in view of the submarines and aircraft, 
the present policy of maintaining the coast fortifications was 
somewhat impolitic and archaic. For my own information, I 
would like to inquire whether there has been any modification 
of those plans, or whether the Senator accedes to the accuracy 
of that view? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, it would take a military 
expert, a man of long experience and most ripe judgment, to 
comment intelligently on the question of the Senator from Utah, 
I am not competent to do it. I can say, however, for the Sena- 
tor's information, that we are building no fortifications now, 
with the exception of three. We are building a very important 
fortification at Rockaway Bench to protect the city of New 
York, and we are mounting there a very small number of 16-inch 
rifles, which are about completed. They will be completed this 
summer, mounts and all. 

At the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, at Fort Story, it is pro- 
posed to mount a couple of 16-inch rifles, and it is proposed 
also at Panama to strengthen the fortifications at the entrance 
of the canal with 16-inch rifles, it now being conceded that the 
rifles at present at Panama are outranged by, the rifles which 
the treaty on the limitation of naval armament permits for- 
eign naval vessels to carry, Aside from those, no fortifications 
are being built. In order to show the Senate that certainly the 
committee can not be charged with extravagance, I am going to 
dissect portions of this bill for just a moment. 

The bill now contains the old Army appropriation bill, the 
old West Point appropriation bill, and the old fortifications bill. 
Those bills provided for the military activities of the War 
Department. If you segregate from the pending bill those 
items which belong to last year’s Army appropriation bill, in- 
cluding the appropriation for West Point, for last year West 
Point was put in the Army appropriation bill, you will find that 
this bill carries n total appropriation for those purposes of 
$261,972,000. 

Last year’s appropriation for the very same and identical 
purpose amounted to $327,688,000. In other words, for the 
military activities, the support of the Regular Army, all its 
fortifications, supplies, transportation, subsistence, and every- 
thing, including West Point and every conceivable military 
operation, the bill carries $65,700,000 less than last year’s bill, a 
direct saving in what might be termed armament or preparation 
for war—$65,700,000. 
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Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, during the past 
year it has been presumed that there has been some of the 
liquidation process going on, and with the return to normalcy, 
to use President Harding's expression, there would be a mate- 
rial reduction in the expenses paid for the Army and for the 
Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator can ascribe it 
to anything he wants to. I am stating facts. The pending 
bill carries $65,700,000 below last year’s bill, and is that far 
below last year’s appropriations because the committee, in the 
first place, has agreed to a reduction of the Army from 150,000 
to 183.000, and, in the second place, the pay schedules of the 
Army have been revised at a substantial saving, These are the 
two big reasons. The other things to which the Senator refers 
do not amount to a snap of the finger in saving in these 
matters. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I followed the Senator's very clear 
statement as to the condition in the Army, but I am not sure 
that I got it into my head thoroughly. After eliminating staff 
corps—I mean those corps that can not be used for defensive 
or guard purposes—and eliminating the number of men in the 
foreign service—and I agree thoroughly with the Senator in 
that I do not think that force can be reduced at this time—he 
stated that it left us 65,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At the maximum; and may I say that 
that is based upon a theory that not one of them is sick at 
any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, ‘That includes the men on the border? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Eliminating the 25,000 men on the 
border from the 65,000 leaves 40,000 available men for police 
service in the States. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is, under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we reduce it to the number of men 
provided for by the House and assume that we have the same 
number in the border service, how many would it leave for 
police service in the country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we take the House figures? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Twenty-two thousand men would be 
left. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For service throughout the States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the entire United States outside 
of the border, 

Mr. BORAH. 
to-day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be increased to 190,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Over a course of months. As the Na- 
tional Guard increases the Regular Army has been decreasing, 
but the proportion of decrease in the Regular Army is more 
gradual according to these figures than the increase in the Na- 
tional Guard. We have reduced the Regular Army from an au- 
thorized strength of 280,000 down to 133,000, as proposed in the 
bill. ; 

Last year at this time when we were talking about the size of 
the Army and the bill was before the Senate, the Regular Army 
consisted of approximately 220,000 men. We reduced it by act 
of Congress in the appropriation bill to 150,000. We discharged 
70,000 men in four months. It was a stupid thing to do, because 
it cost us more money than to have let them go out naturally, 
We had to pay six or seven million dollars in transportation for 
those men to get home, at an average of $55 per man, but it 
had to be done for effect. So 70,000 men were thrown out and 
instantly the department started to recruit again. The Senate 
committee does not believe that is good business, We know it 
does not save a cent. The figures we adopt are the present ap- 
proximate strength of the Army. 

Mr. BORAH. It has resulted in reducing the Army to 133,000 
men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; it would have been reduced 
if we had stopped recruiting. 

Mr. BORAH. It would not have been reduced as promptly, 
however. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The method, however, was not a good 
one. 

Mr. BORAH. It had the effect, however. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From a dollar and cents standpoint it 
was not a good method. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 


What is the size of the National Guard 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 


Mr. KING. I am interested in the number of troops which 
will be available for striking purposes, as I understood the 
Senator's expression. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The mobile force. 

Mr. KING. The actual troops. It seems from the Senator's 
figures that it needs one man extra for every soldier put in 
the field. z 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Practically that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. I think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The Senator forgets the figures. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; I do not forget the figures, 

Rese WADSWORTH. The Senator must have forgotten 
them. 

Mr. KING. 
gotten them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will read them again. The Senator 
from Utah has stated that it would require one overhead and 
supply man and noncombatant for each soldier. 

Mr. KING. Substantially, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, let us see. I stated that there 
are 35,000 men in the overhead, noncombatant, and nonmobile 
troops. There are 65,000, including the men on the border, 
for combatant purposes and mobile purposes. 

Mr. KING. How many combatant troops will there be out 
of the 150,000, or whatever number is provided for in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand is the average strength provided in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Of course, that does not include officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. KING, What proportion of those will be available for 
strictly military purposes? And when I say strictly military 
purposes I do not include the commissary department, the 
medical department, and so on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 65;000 men. 

Mr. KING. Then we would get about one-half of the number 
for strictly military purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the United States, and there are 
30,000 overseas. 

Mr. KING. We have how many in the United States in the 
Medical Corps? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the Medical Corps? 

Mr. KING. Yes. My recollection is that there are 6,000 
privates in the Medical Corps, That does not take into account 
the officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the Medical Corps there are 6,649. 

Mr. KING. In continental America? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course some medical troops, some 
commissary troops, and so forth, go with the mobile troops in 
the field, but the great bulk are on the line of communication, to 
use a military term, and are not a part of the combat or striking 
forces. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know how many civilians are 
employed in the War Department? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. In all branches of the military service, to be 
available for utilization in the military strength provided in the 
bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can give the exact number of people 
of civilian status under the War Department in and out of Wash- 


Very well, then, the Senator must have for- 


ington compared with the number before the war and at the 
high peak. $ 
Mr. KING. I am asking for the present number under the 


pending bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be somewhat less than the fig- 
ures which I presented to the Senate. As I said, the committee 
has reduced the net number of civilian employees. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] can probably give some informa- 
tion about the reduction in the number of men. 

Civilian employees in Washington at the time of the armistice 
were 37,406, and over the entire country, including Washington, 
there were 251,634, To-day there are in Washington, instead of 
87,406, only 5,648. 

Mr. KING. At the time of the armistice there were 4,000,000 
men in the service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator need not interrupt me. 
I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is furnishing information which I 
did not ask for and with which I am perfectly familiar. I 
am asking for the number of civilian employees. f 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that I have the floor, and 
I am endeavoring to furnish information which might be of 
interest perhaps to others than the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. KING, If the Senator desires to give information to 
others, I have no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad if the Senator will give the in- 
formation I asked for, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think if the Senator will be patient 
he will get it. 

Mr. KING. I shall wait with supreme patience for the 
learned Senator to furnish the information I asked for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was stating the number of civilian 
employees of the War Department. I thought it might be of 
interest to show how that number has been reduced. At present 
in the city of Washington there are 5,648 civilian employees, 
and oyer the entire country, including Washington, there are 
48,691. Before we entered the war in 1916 there were all over 
the country, including Washington, 45,911, In other words, we 
are down now in the matter of civilian employees to within 
less than 3,000 of the number we had in 1916 in spite of the 
fact that since 1916 two branches have been added to the Army, 
each necessitating a number of civilian employees or clerks, 
namely, the Chemical Warfare Service and the Air Service. 
Those two services taken together account for 5,340 civilian 
employees in the War Department to-day. If they are sub- 
tracted and the calenlation made upon the basis of the Army 
as it existed as to branches and tactical organization in 1916, 
we find that Secretary of War Weeks and the War Department 
are actually employing fewer clerks than were employed in 
1916. 

I think myself it is a most astonishing achievement, consider- 
ing that much of the aftermath of the war itself is still on the 
hands of the War Department. We have still immense installa- 
tions which have not been sold or. realized on, which require 
watchmen to guard and clerks to take care of in the matter of 
accounts and ‘fiscal operations, The bill will reduce the num- 
ber still further, and I verily believe when the bill passes, if 
it should pass in the form even as proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee, we shall have fewer eivilian employees in the War De- 
partment thar we had in 1916, and yet our Army will be 25,000 
or 30,000 larger than in 1916, and twice as good an Army. 

Mr. WARREN. It should be remembered, in making the re- 
duction from last year’s Army strength, that all the civilian 
employees were carried in other appropriation bills than the 
Army appropriation bill, so that the figures given awhile ago 
by the Senator from New York hardly do justice to the real 
shrinkage in the cost of the Army as stated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is very true. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have listened very carefully to the very 
clear and comprehensive statement. made by the Senator from 
New York, but on one point I am not quite certain that L under- 
stood him fully. The Senator stated, as I understood him, that 
the authorized Army strength at present is 150,000 men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is the authorized strength. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But owing to a lack of appropriation or 
other causes, it is short of that number in the present quota by 
16,0007 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that by some provision in the pending bill or other author- 
ed provision the Army will be arbitrarily fixed at 133,000 after 
the passage of this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not fixed at that number, but the ap- 
propriation for pay of enlisted men, which is stated in the 
face of the bill itself, shall be used and shall be sufficient for 
paying an Army averaging in strength throughout the year 
183,000. The authorized maximum strength would be 140,000. 
That provision is put in to give some leeway to the recruiting 
service, but throughout the entire year the average Strength 
must not be over 133,000. If it goes up to 140,000 at one time 
during the year, it must go an equal distance below 133,000 
for an equal portion of the year. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Which has the same effect as fixing it 
arbitrarily at 133,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it has that effect. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. If I understood him correcily, the 
number of civilian employees under this bill will be approxi- 
mately 54,000 in the United States and elsewhere? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. The present number is 48,691. 
That includes all the civilian employees of the department 
wherever stationed—oyerseas, in continental United States, 
Germany, anywhere, 
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Mr. KING. What will be the number of civilian employees 


under this bill? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not give the Senator an exact 
certainly will be less, because certain 


bill which are applicable to the ein- 
Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the number will be 


reduced to 40,0007 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I could not say. 
Mr. KING. Well, assuming that the number is reduced to 


40,000—and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] sotto 


voce Says he does net think it will be reduced so low as that, if 
I understand him correctly—does not the Senator from New 
York think that it is a rather large number of civilian em- 
Ployees for the Army which is provided for in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the number were 


merely for the Army alone, I would say yes, but unfortunately 


the War Department is saddled with many activities which have 
nothing to do with the Army. It has to take care of the na- 
tional cemeteries ; it has to run a cable to Alaska and to man it; 


it has to build roads and trails in Alaska; and it is necessary 
to have a clerical force to 


keep track of the accounts. It car- 
ries on river and harbor works, and, of course, it requires a 
clerical staff in the office of the Chief of Engineers and a cler- 
ical staff in the field with the Army officers who are supervis- 
ing the work. The War Department conducts other similar 
activities that have nothing to do with the Army. 

Mr. KING. Then this number would include the clerical 
civilian force for all those activities to which the Senator from 
New York has just referred? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It includes everybody who is employed 
by the War Department. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator, with a view of 
obtaining information, that some criticisms have been made in 
my hearing and to me by persons who are somewhat acquainted 
with the Army, to the effect that civilian employees are pressed 


into service to do work which, perhaps, the officers or soldiers 


might perform. Does the Senator from 
what extent that criticism is warranted? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. No; I do not. It has not reached my 
ears. Of course, however, if we go on reducing the civilian 
employees and go on reducing the number of soldiers, both at 
the same time, the criticism could not Stand; and that is what 
we have been doing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from New York 
two questions. How much larger is the Army as provided for 
in the Senate committee amendment than the Army was in 
19167 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that in 1916 the Army 
numbered in the neighborhood of 102,000 men. At that time, 
however, we had no Air Service and we had no Motor Transport 
Corps, both of which, of course, are absolutely essential. It 
may be of interest to note also that at that time we had no 
machine-gun battalions whatsoever in the Army of the United 
States. Those agencies, which are positively essential, have 
been added since that time by statute and by regulation, in 
order to meet the requirements of an army which is expected 
to be able to take the field, and they more than account for 
the difference in size between about 102,000 and 133,000 men, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the question I was leading up to. 
Taking the enlisted men of the Regular Army under the Senate 
committee amendment, will there be more or less than we had 
of enlisted men in 1916? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There will be more. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many more? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately the difference between 
102,000 and 133,000. : 

Mr. NORRIS. How did the size of the Army in 1916 com- 
pare, for instance, with the size of the Army in 1914? Was 
not the Army in 1916 increased considerably in size over the 
Army which existed before the breaking out of the war in 
Burope? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. The first increase which occurred 
in the Army occurred as the result of the act of June 8, 1916, 
which was known as the national defense act. That act, as I 
recollect, found the Army numbering about 102,000 men. The 
act provided that for five years thereafter, to wit, from June 
8, 1916, there should be annual increments to the Regular Army 
until its strength at the end of the five years—which would 
have been in 1921—would have been in the neighborhood .of 
225,000 men. That was the military policy which was laid 
down in 1916, a year before we went into the war; but that 
policy has been abandoned. We have now gone back and have 
suggested an Army of 133,000 enlisted men. 


New York know to 


1922. 


Mr. NORRIS. That does not quite answer my question. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That was the first increment. 

Mr. NORRIS. How large was the Army just before that 
increase? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Army numbered 102,000 men. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before 1916? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the figures before me, but 
my recollection is that the Army had varied between 88,000 
and 102,000 for several years, but the old method of computation 
upon which 88,000 was based did not include the Medical or 
Quartermaster Corps; they were not counted as troops. 

Mr. NORRIS. What conditions, in the Senator's judgment, 
exist now that did not exist before the war which require more 
troops in the Regular Army? Does the Senator think there 
were not enough in the Army at that time? ~ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There certainly were not, according to 
my judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not the Senator's idea, then, so far as 
the Army is concerned, to ever get it back to its pre-war size? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should hope it would not be allowed 
to go that low. I do not think it should; I do not think it 
would be safe. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House bill reduced the enlisted strength of 
the Army to 115,000 men. That number is still about 13,000 
more than were in the Army before the war, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. If the Army is to be reduced to 
that level, we might as well be perfectly frank about it. In that 
event we shall be compelled to withdraw from the National 
Guard and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in the colleges 
those splendid sergeants and corporals and some privates, first 
class, who have been assisting in training those boys and who 
have been exceedingly successful in their work. If we continue 
to reduce we have got to withdraw officers and men, wherever 
the reduction takes place, from these educational activities upon 
which the whole military policy of this country is founded. 
If in time of peace we are not to train citizens so that they shall 
have a decent chance for themselves and for the country in time 
of war, if war shall overtake us, then we have no military policy 
at all and no defense, because the Regular Army can never 
be a large army. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire upon what the Sena- 
tor bases his assertion that we should have to withdraw those 
instructors, As I understand his statement, outside of those 
acting as instructors and the men on the border and men over- 
seas, we still have stationed at different places throughout the 
continental United States an Army much larger than the Army 
we had before the war, and an Army which has not any par- 
ticular duty to perform except as emergency may arise here 
and there over the country, when it may be found necessary to 
send a few Regular troops into various communities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It depends, of course, upon what the 
Senator means by “duty to perform.” I consider that the 
Regular Army has a duty to perform. 

Mr. NORRIS. We would still have left somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 40,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes: 40,000 men. Of course it may be 
said that we will get along all right with 40,000 men as long 
as there is no trouble. 

Mr. NORRIS. We did get along 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; until the war came. 

Mr. NORRIS. We got along with much less than the num- 
ber proposed, and of course if war came 40,000 would not be a 
drop in the bucket, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They are merely a nucleus. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But if you keep on reducing the 
nucleus there will be practically nothing left. 

Mr. NORRIS. But for instruction of the National Guard, 
and so forth, it seems to me that there was no necessity before 
the war, and I do not understand why there should be now 
the necessity of using such a large Army. I never remember a 
time in the days before the war when we were short of the 
United States troops to quell any disturbance that might arise 
or mat there was any complaint that there was a shortage of 
troops. Now, we are practically doubling the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh. no; we are not anywhere near 
doubling it. We had 102,000 before the war, and the commit- 
tee suggests an Army of 133,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. When I say doubling I am referring to the 
portion of the Army that is still left after making allowance 
for all the officers and men on special duty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Of course, in 1916 there was no provi- 
sion of law for training the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and no provisions of law for the Organized Reserves, involving 
the detail of officers and men from the Regular Army as 
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instructors. We had no special-service schools at all; but we 
learned a lesson from the war, and I hope it will never be 
necessary again for American officers and soldiers to have to 
go to French schools and British schools to learn the tactics 
of their respective branches. We have now established tactical 
schools—schools of a very special character, such as Camps 
Benning, Riley, Knox, Bragg, and Eustis, all part of the system 
of instruction—to which National Guard officers and National 
Guard enlisted men go on their own volition to take the 
various courses, and where they are taught by officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army. All of that, of course, 
takes personnel. 

Mr. NORRIS. We had none of that prior to the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We had none of that prior to the war. 
At that time a National Guard man was not allowed to go to 
a Regular Army school. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the training of the National 
Guard and of civilians constitutes one reason, it seems to me, 
why we do not need such a large standing Army. We have 
developed all those activities which we did not have before the 
war, when we had a much less number of soldiers in the Reg- 
ular Army than we have now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But those activities have to be carried 
on by soldiers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is one reason for a part of the 
increase. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has taken all those out, and I 
have excluded them from my calculations. It seems to me that 
with the number of officers and men that have been detailed. 
amounting to several thousand—the Senator gave the figures a 
short while ago—for educational and instruction purposes in 
schools and for training National Guard officers, and all that, 
instead of demanding an increase in the standing army it ought 
to bring about a decrease, because that means that we will not 
be under the necessity, as the Senator said we previously were, 
of sending our officers and men to foreign schools, although, 
so far as that is concerned, foreign governments send their 
men to our schools. We have soldiers here from practically all 
the nations in the world studying in various localities in the 
United States, and I suppose we send our men to other coun- 
tries. We are giving military instruction to civilians, and we 
have developed the National Guard until its present organi- 
zation far surpasses its organization before the war, so that the 
old National Guard can not be compared in its ability to per- 
form military duty on short notice with the National Guard as 
at present organized. If that means anything, if it has any 
value whatever, it seems to me that the value is that it will be 
unnecessary to Maintain so large a standing army, because we 
have military information and training given to the ordinary 
citizen and provided in the various schools and in the National 
Guard. Such activities are used as a reason why we should 
have a larger Army; the fact that they were not carried on 
prior to the war and that we got into trouble is used as an 
argument by the Senator from New York why our Army should 
be increased now. As a matter of fact, it is an argument for 
a smaller standing army, because, in case of difficulty, we 
would be able to rely upon the instruction, upon the informa- 
tion, and upon the training that has been given to the Na- 
tional Guard and to civilians through these very activities. 
Hence if the training amounts to anything—and I think it 
does—it would mean that we could equip an army of trained 
soldiers a great deal quicker than we ever did before; and, so 
far as time is concerned, we did it very quickly during the 
recent war. 

There can be no argument made for a large standing army 
because we need a large standing army to do the fighting in 
case of war. If that were so, then we must maintain a million 
men. It is not intended to have a standing army that will 


be equipped as fighting men during time of peace, but only a 


nucleus, Now it is proposed to increase,the number of enlisted 
men provided by the House bill by 22,000 men. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. By 18,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. By 18,000; I stand corrected. It is proposed 
to increase it by 18,000, when as a matter of fact the House 
bill itself provides an increase of 13,000 over the number of 
men in the Regular Army before the war. Then, in addition 
to that, we now have the National Guard in a condition that 
the Senator himself says is far superior to anything that ever 
existed before the war, so that the reason for a larger standing 
army falls. 3 

I should like to call upon any Senator here to point to the 
occasion or the time before the great World War when we 
were ever handicapped by not having a standing army that 
was large enough to meet every contingency and every emer- 
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geney that ever arose in time of peace. Have we any reason 
to believe now that it will be different, especially when we 
take into consideration the fact that we have a National Guard 
and a citizen soldiery equipped with military knowledge such 
as we never had before, such as we never had even an indi- 
cation of, away beyond anything that ever existed? And now, 
on top of all that, it is said that we must increase the stand- 
ing army! 

It seems to me that not a single argument has been produced 
to show that the standing army should be greater than before 
the war. In fact, the argument is that it should be, and could 
be without any risk whatever, less, because of these other 
activities that the Senator from New York has se well men- 
tioned and described. 

Mr. President, it was said when the last Army bill was here, 
and shown conclusively, that practically the only place ere 
we could get any material reduction in the way of taxation was 
through reducing the Army and the Navy appropriation bills. 
Now, at a time when no argument is shown for an inerease of the 
standing army, but the argument is the other way, coupled with 
the fact that the American people are bowed down to the earth 
with the burdens of taxation, and here is a-place where we can 
cut it off by the millions without any injury or risk, it seems to 
me that we shall fall far short of performing our duty if we 
do not apply the pruning knife. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, after cessation of the hostilities 
of the World War, and while he was still President, Woodrow 
Wilson urged that the United States maintain a standing army 
of 300,000 men. At the same time Newton D. Baker, then Sec- 
retary of War, urged that the United States maintain a stand- 
ing army of 300,000 men; and as a parting admonition, before 
those eminent officials retired from public office, they urged very 
strongly that Congress should not, under any circumstances, re- 
duce the strength of the standing army below 200,000 men. 

I do not believe that anybody could properly accuse either 
one of those worthy gentlemen of being a militarist. I do not 
think there is anything in the record or career of Woodrow Wil- 
son to show that he is or ever was a militarist. He is, I think, 
admittedly one of the most world-renowned and eminent advo- 
eates of world peace, one of the most ardent and passionate 
devotees of peace that the world has ever known. With him, 
Jove and advocacy of peace are a passion. He devoted some of 
the best and most precious years of his life to a supreme effort 
to establish permanent world-wide peace. He sacrificed his 
health and almost sacrificed his life in an effort to establish 
world peace, and I know that nobody can justly accuse him of 
wanting to see the world an armed military camp, 

All of his ideas and ideals are those of a man of peace. A 
just, world-wide peace has been the ambition of his life. Hon. 
Newton D. Baker is cast very much in the same mold, and 
yet they both insisted after the end of the World War that 
the needs of this country required a standing army of 300,000 
men. I think their first figures, looking back at them now, 
may have been rather liberal; they may not have been en- 
tirely justified; but when they said that the country should 
always have a standing army of at least 200,000 men I think 
they were well within the bounds of reason. 

General Pershing has always argued that this country, 
under the reorganized scheme of maintaining an Army which 
Congress has enacted and provided for, required a standing 
army of at least 200,000 men and has. pleaded very strongly that 
it should not be reduced below that number; and yet the 
tendency of the times has been, undoubtedly owing to the 
great expense of the World War and the enormous burden of 
taxation under which the people of this country are stagger- 
ing, to reduce the size of the Army below what many thought 
it should be maintained at when the World War closed. There 
may be some semblance of reason in favor of that contention, 
but I think we should be very careful not to go too far in 
that direction. In spite of the pleadings of President Wilson 
and Secretary of War Baker and General Pershing before 
the close of the last preceding administration, Congress re- 
duced the size of the Army to 150,000 men. I thought then 
and I think now that that was and is the very lowest figure 
consistent with safety and prudence under the scheme of reor- 
ganization which Congress has enacted and provided for keep- 
ing up a standing army in this country; and yet we are now 
confronted with the proposition which comes from the House, 
as set forth in this bill, of reducing it to 115,000 men. 

I think that is going entirely too far and wholly beyond the 
bounds of reason, in the direction-of economy, if economy be 
the greund. We need to economize in this country, undoubt- 
edly, but we should economize with prudence and in aecord- 
ance with reason. I do not think we should destroy or cripple 
an essential branch of the Government merely for purposes of 
economy. That would not be wise economy. 


If this great country, the greatest in the world, which pos- 
sesses a larger area of the earth’s surface than any other coun- 
try in the world, excepting Great Britain and Russia; a coun- 
try with 11,000 miles of seacoast, 10,000 cities and towns, and 
1,900 miles. of Mexican border; with its great rivers and numer- 
ous harbors; with great industrial centers and a vast system 
of railroads; with its 48 States, to which it is pledged to guar- 
antee and maintain a republican form of government, and to 
each of which it owes the bounden duty to enforce and main- 
tain within its borders law and order, if the State authorities 
are unable to do so; with the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Porto Rico, Guam, the Panama Canal strip, and the Virgin 
Islands as outlying territorial possessions, where it must main- 
tain order; I repeat, if such a country does not need a stand- 
ing army of 134,000 men, then I must confess that in my opin- 
ion it does not need any at all. If 134,000 men are not reason- 
ably necessary, then 34 men would be sufficient, or none at all. 
If we are going to maintain an army at all, on the plan of a 
reorganized and reconstructed system, the framework of which 
was carefully worked out by Congress and provided as a per- 
manent basis for maintaining a standing army equal to our 
needs, then I think 134,000 men the least number that should 
be considered. If, under that plan, we are not going to main- 
tain an army of 134,000 men, I do not think we need to under- 
take to maintain any at all. The truth is, in this great country 
of vast territory, vaster responsibilities, great stretch of sea- 
coast, complicated industrial life; a country of more than 
110,000,000 population, which is rapidly growing; in this great 
country, I say, the truth is a standing army of 134,000 men 
is a mere pittance, a trifle, only a handful of soldiery. It is 
insignificant. It amounts to little more than a good police 
force. Of course, some people are opposed to any army at all. 
Some people want no army. There are elements of our popula- 
tion that oppose having any army at all; even oppose a State 
militia; but in every civilized country of the world there is 
need for some army, and it always will be so until the coming 
of the millennium; and a self-governing country of law and 
order should have a decently adequate army, It is an essential 
part of governmental housekeeping. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. MYERS. 
pleasure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How does the Senator arrive at 134,000 as 
being the proper number? Why does he think that that is 
safe, and below that is dangerous, and above that is too many? 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator is entirely mistaken. I haye not 
said that nor anything like it. I do not think above that num- 
ber ig too many. I think we might well and should maintain 
an army of 150,000 men, as Congress provided for a year ago, 
and I have said so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator said that 134.000 
was safe, but that he would not go above or below that number. 

Mr. MYERS. No. I said that if we were not going to main- 
tain an army of 134,000 I did not see any use of maintaining 
any at all, but that I felt that that number was the least num- 
ber we should consider under our present plan of army re- 
organization. A year ago Congress and its committees care- 
fully worked out the idea that 150,000 men was the least num- 
ber of men that we could have to maintain even a skeleton 
organization of an army, in all of its essential parts, accord- 
ing to the plan that had been devised by Congress, and I think 
Congress was right when it did so, and so declared. Here, 
however, is a proposition to reduce the number 16,000 below 
that figure, and another proposition comes from the House to 
reduce it by 35,000. I think 150,000 needed, but as between the 
two propositions before us, I prefer the plan proposed by the 
Senate committee, the one which proposes the larger number— 
the one more nearly approaching our needs. I think the House 
proposition absurd. 

The Senate proposition comes nearer to what was deliberately 
agreed upon by both branches of Congress a year ago as being 
essentinl for keeping up a skeleton of our reorganized Army 
under the plan that Congress had deliberately devised and the 
Executive had approved. We came to that conclusion a year 
ago, and I can see no reason for abandoning it if we are going 
to keep up an Army at all on that plan. If we are not going 
to keep up an Army on that plan, then I think we should devise 
some other plan that would call for a lesser number of troops; 
but as long as we adhere to that plan I think we ought to hu ve 
an Army of 150,000 men or as near to it as we can get. 

I realize that there are few ways in which a Member of Con- 
gress may appeal more strongly to popular favor than by “ jump- 
ing on” the Army, as you might say, decrying the Army, and 
wanting continually to reduce it. I know that it meets with 
much popular favor; there is always a hue and cry against any 


I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, with 
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standing Army; but, at the same time, the Army is an essential 
brunch of our Government. It is liable at any time to be just 
as essential as the lawmaking branch of the Government, Con- 
gress and the Executive make the laws of the country. The 
Executive must enforce them. In enforcing the laws the execu- 
tive branch must rely upon the administrative officials of the 
Government to enforce the law. If they fail, or prove insuffi- 
cient, he must call upon the posse comitatus, and if that fails 
him or proves insufficient he must fall back in the last resort 
upon the Army. Then, if the Army proves insufficient, the Gov- 
ernment must fall. Unless we are going to have a decent-sized 
Army, well organized and equipped, ready to meet any emer- 
gency from without or within, I do not see any reason for un- 
dertaking to have any at all. 

I am in sympathy with the figures set forth in the amendment 
that is recommended by the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, I think the figures are entirely within the bounds of 
reason, and think they come the nearest to what our military 
officials say we ought to have. My only objection to them is 
that they’ are too low, but they appear to be the best there is 
any chance of getting, and I favor the Senate committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs said some time ago that we have at 
the present time an Army twice as good as it formerly was, 
I presume he referred to pre-war days, I agree with him. It 
is not possible to sit upon the Committee on Military Affairs 
and listen to the testimony of officers of the department who 
come before the committee without being impressed by the 
spirit, the discipline, and the high order of intelligence of the 
organization, and I unite with the Senator in paying a meed of 
praise to the Army of the United States. I think it has come 
out of the war enormously improved, and what is true of the 
Army is to a considerable extent true of the organization of the 
War Department. 

I agree also that it is a matter of some difficulty for a civilian 
to listen to those officers pleading for military perfection in an 
organization and not yield to their recommendations for main- 
taining a large organization, and probably it is true that if we 
reduce the size of the Army below what it is now, there may 
be some deterioration as measured by perfection. 

But, Mr. President, this is a matter in which the people of 
the United States have a right to make a decision. It is hardly 
within the probabilities that the American people want a per- 
fect military machine. What they want is an adequate mili- 
tary machine, for protection, to preserve the science of warfare, 
to maintain trained officers, to teach the civilian population 
enough about military affairs, so that in the possible, though 
remote, chance of war, we would be able to go into the war with 
credit and with safety. 

The fact is that this bill comes to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives providing for a total appropriation of $287,897,000, 
My judgment is that that appropriation was fixed, and the limi- 
tation was made, in response to a widespread demand among 
the American people for a reduction of military expenditures. 
It is not simply because the American people are overburdened 
with taxes; it is because they are against excessive expenditures 
for military purposes. As I have said, they want adequate 
military protection, but they do not demand military perfection. 

This bill emerges from the Senate committee with a total ap- 
propriation of $333,882,851, which is an addition of practically 
$46,000,000, A part of that increase in the appropriation is 
necessary. It is necessary, because the House in considering 
the bill used the rate of pay of 1908, and the Congress has 
already passed an act raising the pay, although leaving it below 
the pay of the officers and men during the war. So a part of 
that addition of $46,000,000 is necessary. 

Another part, I believe, is justified by the action of the Senate 
in increasing the number of officers above what the House had 
provided. I believe in that increase, not because I believe in a 
larger Military Establishment, but becanse I believe in providing 
officers for the teaching of civilians who are unorganized, or 
those civilians who are organized in the National Guard. I be- 
lieve in providing as many officers in our schools and our col- 
leges as are needed. I believe in providing officers in our civil- 
ian camps, where training takes place during the summer. In 
other words, I believe that the increase in the number of officers 
is justified because of the opportunity it gives to train a limited 
number of the civilian population. So some increase, in my 
opinion, is justified by that. 

However, when we come to the increase in the number of en- 
listed men from 115,000, as provided in the House, to 140,000, 
as provided in the Senate committee bill, I am disposed not to 
go with the committee. I know the chairman of the committee 
says that is a maximum; but so is 150,000 a maximum. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. We actually appropriated for 150,000 
for this year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am coming to that now. AS a matter 
of fact, a year ago, when the Congress insisted on reducing the 
limit of the Army to 150,000 men, we were met by the Secretary 
of War and the military officers of the War Department with a 
storm of protest. They said then the same thing they say now, 
that it would demoralize our Military Establishment; that it 
would make it impossible to perform the duties which Congress 
required of our Military Establishment, and, as I recall it, they 
were fully as emphatic then in opposing a limit of 150,000 as 
they are now determined to have 150,000. ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, does the Senator remember 
that that amendment was condemned by the President when he 
signed the bill? ` 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not remember his words. 

Mr, CARAWAY. In effect, was it not condemned? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it was condemned by the Presi- 
Gent. 18 that he said he would not ask his Secretary to en- 

orce it. 

Mr. LENROO W. Mr. President, I would like to know if Presi- 
dent Wilson did not make a like condemnation when we limited 
it to 175,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is quite likely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He vetoed the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not criticizing President Harding 
for what he said. If I should hold the office of Secretary of 
War, as Mr. Weeks now holds it, and if I were surrounded by 
those military officers, who should come to me one after another 
and insist that any diminution of their particular departments 
would send the country to the bow wows, I suppose I would be 
influenced by them, Any civilian is influenced by them, and as 
a member of the Committee on Military. Affairs, and as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, I confess that at times I was influenced 
by the positive statements of those officers, many of them young, 
keen, bright, alert, highly trained, and highly educated. I was 
influenced by what they said. I am not a radical by any means, 
for that reason. I can hardly be regarded as a radical. 

But I say that the reduction of the Army to 150,000 men car- 
ries out the will of the people; that the will of Congress as ex- 
pressed å year ago has proven a success, and that at the present 
time we have not 150,000 men, 

We have only about 141,000 men actually enlisted, and things 
seem to be getting on very well. The ruin has not come; war 
has not been provoked, the Military Establishment has not been 
disjointed, and I am morally certain in my own mind that if 
we make a still further reduction we shall find at the end of the 
year that the Military Establishment will still be here. There 
might not be quite the military perfection in all departments 
which theoretically the officers think there would be if we main- 
tained a larger number, but I believe the country will find by 
experience, after another reduction, that the Nation still lives, 
and that no material damage has been done. 

I think it is of importance that Congress should respond to 
the demand of the American people for relief from taxation. I 
would not like to be forced to choose between the House limit 
and the limit provided by the committee of the Senate, although 
if I am, I believe I shall vote for the House limit. I believe that 
there should be a mid-position taken. I believe we should make 
another reduction this year, in the hope that we can make still 
another one next year. 

I realize in saying that that men who are in close contact 
with military officers are, perhaps, in a better position to judge 
than I am, but Congress is between the demand of the people for 
a reduction and the financial need for a reduction and the de- 
mand of these officers for what I might call a theoretically per- 
fect Military Establishment. 

I believe that if we err at all we should err in the direction 
of economy. If we should find that we made a mistake, it 
would be very easy to retrace, So, if I am forced to choose, I 
shall vote for the House limitation of 115,000 men. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 24; inserting the item Pay 
of enlisted men.“ The yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ]. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). In 
the absence of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FBELING- 
HUYSEN], with whom I am paired, I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
nouncing the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FrercHer] to the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
his absence, I am compelled to withhold my vote. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “yea,” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. I have just been informed that my pair [Mr. 
STERLING], if present, would vote as I am going to vote, and 
therefore I take the liberty of voting. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to my colleague 
[Mr. RANspELL] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]} to the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] and vote.“ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CUIRERSON ] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 21, as follows: 


Again an- 


In 


YEAS—49. 
Ashurst aera McNary Smith 
Ball Gooding Myers Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Spencer - 
Bursum eflin ew Sutherland 
Calder Johnson Newberry Townsend 
Cameron Jones, Wash. ddie Underwood 
Colt Kellogg age Wadsworth 
Cummins Kendrick Pepper Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Phip Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lodge Poindexter Williams 
Edge McCumber Rawson 
Ernst McKinley Sheppard 
France McLean Shortridge 

NAYS—21, 
Borah Harrison Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Broussard Hitchcock Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Simmons Willis 
Caraway Kin Stanley 
Dial Lad Swanson 
Harris La Follette Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Crow Glass Norbeck Shields 
Culberson Harreld Overman Stanfield 
Dillingham Keyes Owen Sterling 
Elkins MeCormick Pittman Trammell 
Fernald McKellar Pomerene Weller 
Fletcher Moses Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen Nicholson Reed 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that we now return to the com- 
mittee amendment which commences on page 15, Pay of off- 
cers,” and which was passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SecRETARY, The committee report, on page 15, 
after line 9, to strike out: 


ror of officers: For pay of officers of the line and staff, $26,896,200: 
Provided, That the sum herein spproprinton for the pay of officers shall 
not be used for the pay of more than 11,000 commissioned officers on the 
active list, of which number there shall be not to exceed 1 general, 21 
major generals, and 46 brigadier generals of the line; the general offi- 
cers authorized by law for chiefs and assistant chiefs of branches; the 
number of officers of the Medical Corps now authorized by law of 
six and one-half for every thousand enlisted men, the number of officers 
of the Medical Administrative Corps now authorized by law of 1 for 
every 2,000 enlisted men, the number of officers of the Dental Corps 
now authorized by law of one for every thousand officers and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army; not to exceed 109 commissioned officers of 
the Veterinary Corps; 1 chaplain as now authorized by law for every 
1,200 officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, exclusive of the 
Philippine Scouts; professors at the United States Military Academy ; 
the military storekeeper ; and those belonging to branches whose names 
are carried on the promotion list to be distributed in grades as follows: 
Not to exceed 4 per cent in the grade of colonel, or 389; not to exceed 
4.5 per cent in the grade of lieutenant colonel, or 437; not to exceed 
15 per cent in the grade of major, or 1,458; not to exceed 30 per cent 
in the zrade of captain, or 2,915; not to exceed 28.5 per cent in the 
grade of first lieutenant, or 2,769; and the remainder in the grade of 
second lieutenant: Provided further, That officers found surplus may 
be recommissioned in the next lower grade in accordance with their 


standing on the promotion list, or on the relative list if their names 
are not on the promotion list, or those of less than 10 years’ commis- 
sioned service in the Regular Army may be discharged with one year’s 
pay, or those of more than 10 years’ commissioned service and less than 
0 years’ service may be placed on the unlimited retired list with pay 

at the rate of 2} per eent of their active pay multiplied by the num 

of complete years of such commissioned service, or those of more than 


20 years’ commissioned service in the Regular 8 may be placed upon 
the unlimited retired list with pay at the rate of 3 per cent of their 
active pay multiplied by the number of complete years of such commis- 
sioned service, not exceeding 75 per cent; all under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Pay of officers: For pay of officers of the line and staff, gay 390,438: 
Provided, That after five months from the date of apres of this act 
no part of the sum herein E aha for pay of officers shall be 
u for the pay of more than 1 commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Regular Army: Provided further, That hereafter there shall 
be officers as now authorized by law except that there shall be 494 
colonels, 555 lieutenant colonels, 1,850 majors, 3,700 captains, 5,735 
lieutenants, including first and second lieutenants of whom not to 
ex 8,515 may be first lieutenants and of whom no officer shall be 
romoted to the grade of first lieutenant until he shall haye served at 
east three years in the grade of second lieutenant, 1,053 officers of the 
Medical Corps, 177 officers of the Dental Corps, 144 officers of the 
Veterinary Corps, 81 officers of the Medical Administrative Corps, 136 
chaplains, and the number of officers of the Medical Department and 
chaplains shall be as prescribed herein notwithstanding chan that 
may occur in the authorized enlisted or commissioned stren of the 
Army; Provided further, That for five months after the date of ap- 
proval of this act there shall be no promotions to grades below brigadier 
8 of officers of the Regular Army except of officers of the Medical 

partment and chaplains and thereafter there shall be no promotions 
to any grade that would cause the numbers hereinbefore authorized for 
each grade to be exceeded, and vacancies now existing in any grade 
below brigadier general not actually filled by the acceptance of an 
appointment tendered prior to the date of approval of this act shall not 
be filled and there shall be no appointments of officers of the Medical 
Department that will cause the total number thereof to exceed 1,455: 
Provided further, That within five months of the date of approval of 
this act the number of officers shall be reduced to such number in each 
prade and in the branches of the Medical Department and chaplains as 
he President may direct, not exceeding the numbers hereinbefore au- 
thorized except that there may be retained until absorbed not to exceed 
194 additional majors, 895 additional captains, 32 additional officers 
of the Dental Corps, 40 additional officers of the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, and 22 additional chaplains: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of War shall convene a board of five general officers who, 
under regulations prescribed by him, shall recommend to the President 
such officers for retirement or discharge as may be necessary, in addi- 
tion to the reduction in numbers accomplished by other means, to com-, 
plete the reduction to be made within five months of the date of ap- 
roval of this act: Provided further, That hereafter the President may, 
n his diseretion, place upon the retired list ang officer who, under 
existing law, may be retired on his own application, and within five 
months of the date of approval of this act the President may, in his 
discretion, mace upon the retired list or discharge the officers recom- 
mended to him by the board of general officers under the preceding 
proviso and such other officers as may apply for retirement or dis- 
charge, the total in any grade or branch so retired. or discharged not 
exceeding in number the reduction to be made within five months, the 
retirements and discharges herein authorized within five months to be 
under the following conditions: Officers of more than 10 years’ service 
may be placed upon the unlimited retired list with retired pay at the 
rate of A per cent of their active pay multiplied by the number of com- 
plete years of their service, not exceeding in egi case 75 per cent; 
officers of not more than 10 . service may be honorably ischarged 
with one year’s pay unless they shall have had more than seven and 
one-half years’ service, in which case they shall be discharged with two 
years’ pay: Provided 1 That the term “ service” as used in the 
preceding proviso shal include all service credited to commissioned offi- 
cers for retirement or for increased pay for length of service; and an 
officer whose name is carried on the promotion list and who was reba 
nally appointed in a grade above second lieutenant shall be credited 
with a length of service that shall be the same as the commissioned 
service in the Regular Army of the officer next above him on the 
romotion list who was originally appointed in the grade of second lieu- 
enant; and any officer of the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary 
Corps, or say chaplain, originally appointed in a grade above the 
lowest authorized grade of the branch in which commissioned, shall be 
credited with a length of service that shall be the same as the commis- 
sioned service in the Regular Army of the officer of the same brauch 
next senior in rank who was originally appointed in such authorized 
lowest grade; and any colonel, except of the Medical Department, whose 
name is not borne on the promotion list, and who was originally ap- 
ointed in a grade above second lieutenant, shall be credited with a 
ength of service that shall be the same as the commissioned service in 
the Regular Army of the colonel, exclusive of colonels of the Medical 
Department, next senior in rank who was originally appointed in the 
grade of second lieutenant: Provided further, That any officer whose 
actual length of service as hereinbefore defined is greater than the 
service with which he would be credited under the oregoing roviso 
shall be credited with his actual length of service: Provide Farther, 
That so much of section 24 of the act pprova June 4, 1920, as pro- 
vides that any person originally appointed under the provisions of said 
act at an age greater than 45 years shall, when retired, receive retired 
pay at the rate of 4 per cent of active pay for each year of commissioned 
service shall not be construed as applicable to said officers when re- 
tired under the provisions of this act or when retired for physical dis- 
ability incident to the service: Provided further, That officers shall 
d to the several branches of the Army so that the number 
assign to any branch, except of the Medical Department and chap- 
lains, shall be 82 per cent of the number prescribed for such branch 
by the act of June 4, 1920, but the President may increase or diminish 
the number of officers assigned to any branch by not more than a total 
of 30 per cent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall have to ask the 
Senate to reconsider the vote by which the amendment just 


` 
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agreed to was adopted, as I want to offer two perfecting amend- 
ments to it, which, however, make no real difference in the 
meaning of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 17, line 10, after the words 
“commissioned officers” I move to insert the words “plus 
emergency ofticérs in hospitals undergoing physical reconstruc- 
tion.” That amendment is for the purpose of making it per- 
fectly certain that 40 or 50 unfortunate emergency officers who 


are still in hospitals, who are crippled from wounds in the 


World War, shall continue to be paid, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York to the amendment of 


| the committee. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 18, line 16, after the word 


Medical,“ I move to strike out the word “ Department” and to 
insert the word Corps”; so that it will read: 


There shall be no appointments of officers of the Medical Corps that 


> will cause the total number thereof to exceed 


And so forth. 
Then, in line 17, I move to strike out the words“ four hundred 


and fifty-five” and to insert the words and fifty-three ” ; so as to 


1.053; 


read “that will cause the total number thereof to exceed 
and then insert the words “of the Dental Corps 177, 
of the Veterinary Corps 144, or of the Medical Administrative 
Corps 81.” The sum total of those is 1,453. 

That completes the statement of the amendment which I pro- 
pose to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 18, line 16, after the 
words “ Medical,” it is proposed to strike out the word “ De- 
partment” and to insert the word “Corps”; and in lines 17 
and 18, to strike out the words “four hundred and fifty-five” 
and to insert the words “ and fifty-three, of the Dental Corps, one 
hundred and seventy-seven, of the Veterinary Corps, one hun- 
dred and forty-four, or of the Medical Administrative Corps, 
eighty-one.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 21, line 24, 
after the word “pay,” to insert and allowances,” and in line 
25, after the word “Corps,” to strike out “$250,000” and to 
insert “ $2,000,000,” so as to read: 
$2 For 080,508 and allowances of the officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 22, after line 
21, to strike out For pay of warrant officers, $1,534,336: Pro- 
vided, That the sum herein appropriated for pay of warrant 
officer shall not be used for the pay of more than 40 warrant 
officers of the Mine Planter Service: Provided further, That 
no vacancies in the grade of warrant officer shall be filled until 
the number in such grade is reduced to 600, and thereafter the 
number shall not be increased above 600,” and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 

For pay of warrant officers, $1,951,632: Provided, That no vacancies 
in the grade of warrant officer,” exclusive of warrant officers in the 
nter Service, shall be filled until the number in such grade 
is reduced to 600, and thereafter the number shall not be eee 
above 600, and to effect such reduction warrant officers upen their ow 
application, may be placed on the unlimited retired list — — 30 years’ 
service and 17 — compute for retirement such double time as they may 
have earned while serving as enlisted men: Provided further, 'That 
nothing contained herein shall dager, od appointment of qualified 
penp leaders for authorized bands: urther, That no vacan- 

cies in the grade of warrant officer oft the, y Be Mine Planter Service 
shall be filed. until the number in such grade is oe to 40, and 
thereafter the number shall not be increased above 40. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 23, line 21, to 
increase the appropriation for aviation increase to officers of 
the Army from “ $846,000” res ss ae 021,840.” 

The amendment was a 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I may say that the 
amendments following from this point are all in accordance with 
the new pay bill, and also in accordance with the number of 
officers and the number of enlisted men as just determined by 
the Senate. It is entirely a mathematical proposition ee e 
by statute. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, line 4, to 
increase the appropriation for additional pay to officers for 
length of service from “ $4,000,000 ” to “ $5,440,317.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, after line 4, 
to strike out: 
of 5 men: For 1750 of enlisted men of the line and ntal, 
$48,859,088 Secretary of War is directed under such 
3 8 as he may prescribe to grant applications for dis. 
ge of enlisted men serving in the continental United States with: 
cue regard to the provisions of existing law respecting discharges until 
the number in the Army has been reduced to 115,000 enlisted men, not 
including the Philippine Scouts. The provisions of this paragraph shall 
take effect immediately upon the approval of this act. 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Pay of enlisted men: For pay of an average number of 133,000 en- 
listed men of the line and staft, not including the Philippine Scouts, 
$60,981,795: Provided, That the total authorized number of enlisted 
men, not incinding the el Scouts, shall be 140,000, and this 
number shall not be exceeded unless in emergeney. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, line 24. 
to increase the appropriation for pay of enlisted men of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps from “ 8100 to “ $7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 2, to 
increase the appropriation for aviation increase to enlisted 
men of the Army from “$150,000” to “ $216,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 2, to 
strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for increased 
pay on flying status to more than 500 enlisted men. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 11, to 
reduce the appropriation for additional pay for length of service 
to enlisted men from “$4,500,000 ” to “‘ $2,235,043.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 13, to 
increase the appropriation for pay of officers on the retired list 
from “ $5,000,000 ” to “$6,000,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 15, 
to reduce the appropriation for increased pay to retired officers 
on active duty from “ $207,560” to “ $44,533.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 16, to 
increase the N ey for pay of retired enlisted men from 
584.500.000 to ‘$6,000,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 18, to 
increase the appropriation for pay and allowances of retired 
enlisted men on active duty from “ $2,904” to “$13,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line 3, 
before the words “at $2,000 each,” to strike out “5” and 
to insert “9"; in the same line, before the words “at $1,800 
each,” to strike out 25“ and to insert “40”; in line 4, be- 
fore the words “ at $1,600 each,” to strike out 44 * and to in- 
sert “60”; in the same line, before the words “at $1,400 each,” 
to strike out “61” and to insert 80“; in line 5, before the 
words “at $1,200 each,” to strike out “95” and to insert 
130“; in line 6, before the word “messengers,” to strike out 
“80” and to insert “65”; and at the end of line 6 to strike 
out “$382,400” and to insert “$500,800”; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pay of Army field clerks and civil service messengers at headquar- 
ters of the several territorial departments, co areas, Army and corps 
headquarters, territorial districts, tactical divisions and brigades, serv- 
ice schools, camps and ports of embarkation and debarkation: Army 
field clerks—9 at $2,000 each, 40 at $1,800 each, 60 at $1, 600 each, 
80 at $1,400 each, 130 at $1,200 each; 65 messengers at $720 each; 
in all, $500,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
7, to strike out: 

For additional pay while on foreign service, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
8, to strike out: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $97,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
10, to strike out: 


ger, 
3 brigades, service schools, and office of the 
shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 


IV. to insert: 
No clerk, messenger, or laborer at besdguarters of tactical division: 


military departments, brigades, service se ools, and office of the Chie 
of Stak shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line 24, 
after the word “pay,” to insert “and allowances,” so as to 
read: 7 

Miscellaneous: For pay and allowances of ċontract surgeons, $41,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, line 1, 
to increase the appropriation for pay of nurses from “ $509,280 ” 


to “ $799,000." 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, line 2, to 


reduce the appropriation for pay of hospital matrons from 
83.000 to “ $1,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 


7, to strike out: 


For commutation of quarters and heat and 
cers, warrant officers, members of the Nurse rps, and enlisted men 
on duty at places where no public quarters are àvallabl including 
enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty, $4,250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after 


line 13, to insert: 
For rental allowances, $6,097,644. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after 


line 14, to insert: 

For subsistence allowances, $5,551,978. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 
18, to strike out: 

For additional 10 per cent increase of pay of officers on foreign 
service, $200,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 

20, to strike out: 
For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on foreign 
service, $700,000. s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 28, line 1, 
after the name “Alaska,” to insert “or remote posts in the 
United States“; so as to make the paragraph read: 


For payment of exchan by officers serving in foreign countries 
and when specially authorized by the Secretary of War, by officers 
disbursing funds pertaining to the War Department when serving in 
Alaska or remote posts in the United States, and all foreign money 
received shall be e — . — aid out by disbursing officers of the 
KoL at the legal valua by the etary of the Treasury, 

5,000. 


to and 
tion fx A 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to insert: 


All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army and 
miscellaneous shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, 
and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, There is one very small amendment of 


a corrective character at the bottom of page 62. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment on the 
page preceding which has been passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] is interested in that amendment; it relates to the experi- 
mentations in connection with helium gas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 61, at the beginning of line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out “ $400,000” and to insert $300,000,” 
so as to read 
not exceeding $300,000 may be expended for experimentation, conserva- 
tion, and production of helium, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, the committee has recommended that the amount 
appropriated by the House, to-wit, $400,000, be reduced to 


$300,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For experimentations in connection with 
helium gas; yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to submit to the Sen- 
ate and to the Senator from New York that this is a case where 
it would be in the interest of economy to retain the amount ap- 
propriated by the House. The Army and the Navy share 
equally the expense involved in the production of helium gas. 
After looking into the matter thoroughly the Military Affairs 
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Committee of the House agreed to recommend an appropriation 
of $400,000 and the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
agreed to recommend an appropriation of a like amount, making 
$800,000 in all for the next fiscal year. 

I wish to say that helium is a noninflammable gas, and that 
we have a monopoly of that kind of gas in the United States, 
If the Roma, for instance, had been so constructed that it could 
have been inflated with helium gas instead of the ordinary gas, 
it would not have been consumed by fire. It was the destruc- 
tion of the Roma that led the House committee to increase the 
appropriation for helium gas in order that we might secure as 
great an amount as possible. This led them to favor a larger 
amount than that originally estimated for. 

The Government has expended to date about $8,000,000 in an 
effort to manufacture helium gas. The principal plant for mak- 
ing this gas is located at Fort Worth, Tex. The source of 
helium is a helium-bearing gas, produced from wells at Petrolia, 
Tex., about 100 miles north of Fort Worth. To-day we have in 
storage about 2,400,000,000 feet of helium gas. This is the net 
result of $8,000,000 expended for plants and experimentation. 
It is stored in metallic cylinders and will last for 20 or 30 years, 

The helium content of the gas is extracted by a certain 
process which was discovered two or three years ago. The 
ordinary gas, which contains helium, is being transported by 
pipe line from the wells at Petrolia to Fort Worth, Tex., and 
other cities for commercial uses, and every day on which the 
helium is not extracted from this commercial gas means its 
permanent loss to that extent. 

To-day the Fort Worth plant, representing an investment of 
millions, is idle. The amount of the gas from which helium 
can be obtained is limited. Therefore we are constantly losing 
quantities of this one item of national defense, of which the 
United States has a monopoly, by not making proper provision 
for the extraction of the helium element from the commercial 
gas as it passes by the plant at Fort Worth. 

We expended $500,000 last year in operating the plant at Fort 
Worth and produced about 2,000,000,000 feet of the helium gas, 
The representatives of the Bureau of Mines say that, with an ap- 
propriation of $800,000, which will keep the plant continuously in 
operation for almost a year, we can produce 10,000,000,000 feet 
of the helium gas. Manifestly, Mr. President, it is in the inter- 
est of economy to follow the action of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee and the House Military Affairs Committee in appro- 
priating $400,000 each for the operation of this plant, and thus 
to produce 10,000,000,000 cubic feet of helium gas during the 
year to come instead of appropriating $600,000 or $700,000 and 
producing a far smaller amount. With $500,000 we produced a 
bare 2,000,000,000 feet at Fort Worth last year. 

We possess a monopoly of helium, and it ought not to be 
allowed to go to waste. The naval appropriation bill, as it comes 
from the House, carries an appropriation of $400,000, the amount 
which is to be appropriated for the Navy’s share of this non- 
inflammable gas. The $400,000 appropriated by the House on 
the recommendation of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House is the Army’s share, and I suggest to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] that this arrangement ought to be 
carried out. I ask him if he will not agree to the restoration 
of the original amount. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Texas that I have no authority to abandon the amendment 
on the part of the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I ask for a vote, Mr. President. 
I believe it is in the interest of economy to restore the amount 
agreed to by the House Military Affairs Committee and the 
House itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, is not the Senator mistaken 
in saying that the House Military Affairs Committee agreed to 
that? Was not that amount raised upon the floor of the House? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; the House committee reported it in 
the House bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
House. 

Mr. LENROOT. My recollection is that it was raised upon 
the floor of the House, and I think the Senator will find that 
that is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If that be true, I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin it was agreed to by the House committee, The 
House committee did not resist it. It was after the Roma dis- 
aster that the House committee came to the conclusion—and 
the House, too, for that matter—that we ought to make every 
effort to conserve as much of this helium gas as possible. 

Mr. LENROOT. This helium gas is not destroyed, 
mulates. It is not lost. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it is being wasted every day that we 


I think it was raised on the floor of the 
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do not extract it from the commercial gas, 
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Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And there is only a limited amount of 
helium-bearing gas in existence. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of 
the committee will prevail, reducing this amount $100,000. 
Senators realize that even with the committee amendment we 
are proposing to spend next year $600,000 for helium gas. It is 
a very serious question whether we will have use in the future for 
the gas that $600,000 will product in addition to what we already 
have. The use of these very large Zeppelins is very questionable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator know how much we 
have now? 

Mr. LENROOT. About 2,000,000 feet, as I recollect. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Two million four hundred thousand feet, 
and that is only enough to fill a ship like the Roma twice. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and we do not know yet whether we 
want any ships or not. It is all an experiment thus far. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, We are building one at present, and we 
are to get one from Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and if we have the same experience 
with those that we have had with the two already purchased by 
the United States we will never build another. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the point exactly. Those were 
destroyed because they did not have the noninflammable gas, 
or at least one of them was so destroyed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken about that. 
They were not destroyed because of any such reason. One was 
destroyed because of defective construction. The other was 
not destroyed because of lack of helium gas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The disaster to the Roma was due, as I 
understand, to the ignition of the gas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, it burned up after it was wrecked; yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; my understanding was that it was due 
to the fact that it was filled with inflammable gas; but the 
point is, if we are going to continue to operate the plant, 
whether it is not economy to appropriate $800,000, which will 
keep the plant going continuously for 10 months and produce 
10,000,000 cubic feet of this gas, thereby preventing a continuous 
waste through failure to extract it from the commercial gas, 
or whether we should appropriate a smaller amount and pro- 
duce a much smaller amount of gas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why does the Senator say that with $600,000 
we can produce only 2,000,000 feet, while with $800,000 we can 
produce 10,000,000 feet? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because that is what the testimony here 
shows; that with $500,000 we produced but 2,000,000 feet ap- 
proximately last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. What can that possibly be based upon? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is based upon the fact that when you 
once get the plant going and your personnel assembled, the 
longer you can operate it the greater will become the production. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am satisfied that there can not be any 
such difference. The plant is in a going condition to-day, and 
all that it requires is the getting together of the personnel and 
the operating. I think $600,000 is plenty to appropriate in a 
single year for helium gas, the use of which, except for bal- 
loons, is still questionable. $ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With an appropriation of $500,000 we only 
produced 2,000,000 cubic feet last year. I was basing my cal- 
culation on that fact. I believe it would be in the interest of 
economy to keep in the military and naval appropriation bills 
the amounts which were put in them by the House. The Naval 
Affairs Committee has recommended $400,000 for the Navy’s 
share, and the House has put in the Army bill $400,000 for the 
Army’s share. 

I ask for a vote upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from New York that I shall endeavor to place facts before 
him which I believe will convince him that the $400,000 should 
be retained in conference, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. President, on the bottom of page 62, on line 25, I ask 
that the word “ other” be struck out after the word “ such.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 62, line 25, after the word 
such,“ it is proposed to strike out the word “other,” so that 
it will read: . 

And such technical services as the Secretary of War— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. On the same line, after the word 
“ technical,” I ask that the words “ and other” be inserted, so 
that it will read “and such technical and other services.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 62, line 25, after the word 
“technical,” it is proposed to insert and other.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that finishes the com- 
mittee amendments to the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. * 

cate PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 132, after line 5, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

MUSCLE SHOALS. 

For the continuation of the work on Dam No, 2 on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to be immediately available, $7,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have not considered in any 
way the merits of the amendment, but I should like to ask ~ 
whether that is in order under the rule about amendments 
offered by another committee—I do not know the facts— 
whether or not it has been referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations one day before, as the rules, I think, require. 

1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no information 
out it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LODGE. I asked whether the amendment had been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations one day before, as 
required by the rule. 


Mr. NORRIS. Whether this amendment was so referred? 
Mr. LODGE. Yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. It was not. 


Mr. LODGE. Section 2 of Rule XVI provides: 


All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction 
of a standing or select committee of the Senate, proposing to increase 
an appropriation already contained in the bill, or to add new items of 
appropriation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and when actually proposed 
to the bill no amendment proposing to increase the amount stated in 
such amendment shall be received— 

And so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the amendment is in 
order by virtue of the new rule—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask a question? Do I understand that there is a point of 
order pending? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts made a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. I made an inquiry of the Chair. I did it 
because I did not know the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts propounded a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, but I wanted to know if 
there was a point of order pending. If no point of order is 
made, of course—— 

Mr. LODGE. I will make the point of order under the rule, 
because I think it ought to be settled. This amendment has not 
complied with the rule as I read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to know whether or not 
there was a point of order before we started to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There had not been, but there 
now is, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the point of order, I think 
this amendment is in order under the new rule adopted by the 
Senate. As I understand, it is not in the manual yet. I am 
reading from the resolution as it was agreed to by the Senate: 

Resolved, That clause 1 of Rule XVI of the standing rules of the 
Senate be amended so as to read as follows, to wit: 

1. All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and no amendments shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an appro- 
priation already contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appro- 
pratos; unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing 

w— 

This is in order under that provision, as a matter of fact. 


Or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution previously PP 8 by 
the Senate during that session; or unless the same be moved by direc- 
tion of a standing or select committee of the Senate or proposed in 
pursuance of an estimate submitted in accordance with law. 


This amendment is in order under two different clauses that 
I have read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Will the Senator permit the 
Chair to call his attention to the fact that what he has read 
is the new rule to be substituted for the first clause of 
Rule XVI? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, But the point of order made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, as the Chair understands, 
is made under the second clause of Rule XVI. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the second clause of Rule XVI conflicts 
with the new rule, of course the new rule will take precedence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the new rule amends 
only the first clause. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but if the first clause 
then conflicts with the second clause, the first clause, being 
the last enactment, of course prevails. 

I want to say to the Chair that this amendment is in order, 
as I have said, under two provisions: First, the rule says that 
no new amendment shall be offered unless—now, what are the 
exceptions? One of them is unless it be made to carry out the 
provisions of some existing law. That is true of this amend- 
ment. Under the national defense act provision was made 
for the development of the necessary power to make explo- 
sives in time of war and fertilizers in time of peace. 

The President, under the act, was authorized to locate the 
place or places in the United States where that law shonld be 
carried out. In accordance with that act, the President, by 
official communication, selected Muscle Shoals as one of the 
places. This amendment is to carry out the provisions of that 
law. Under that law the particular. dam to which this.amend- 
ment applies was partially constructed. Under the law and 
under the designation of the President the dam known as No. 2, 
to which this amendment applies, was begun. Work was carried 
on, and $17,000,000 were expended in carrying it on, and it is in 
that condition to-day, partially constructed. 

It will take three years to develop it. It will take three times 
the amount of money that is provided by this particular amend- 
ment, if this applies to only one year. So under that provision 
the amendment I have offered is in order, even if it were not 
offered under the direction of a standing committee. 

I think this rule is complete in itself, a new rule adopted 
after the other one was in force, and that the amendment was 
in order under the other provision as being moved by direction 
of a standing committee. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which has had this matter under consideration for a 
great many weeks, have had very extended hearings on it and 
most of the committee made a personal inspection of the work 
itself, and after all of that consideration and deliberation unani- 
mously directed the chairman of the committee to offer the 
amendment I have proposed. 

It seems perfectly clear to me, therefore, that under either one 
of these provisions the amendment is in order. It is true I 
have not read the law to the Chair, but no one denies that that 
is the law. I had no idea that a point of order would be made 
against the amendment. In my office I have a copy of the 
official letter of President Wilson designating Muscle Shoals 
under the provisions of the national defense act. There can be 
no question about it, and therefore, Mr. President, no one will 
question but that the work there in contemplation, partially 
finished, is carrying out a provision of law directing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make this particular improvement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the language of what he says is the new rule. 
The part he read is merely a repetition of the old rule and does 
not change it in any particular. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the part I have read the same as the old 
rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a part of the old rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that while the point of order seems to be justified, it can easily 
be obviated if the Senate desires to do so, and I apprehend if 
the Senate is unwilling to do that it would not adopt the amend- 
ment upon a direct vote on ‘it. 

The provision of the rule which is invoked as rendering the 
amendment obnoxious at this time is as follows: 


All amendments to general appropriation bilis moved by direction of a 
standing or select committee of the Senate, proposing to increase an ap- 
propriation already contained in the bill, or to add new items of appro- 
priation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

If the point of order be sustained, the Senator can ask that 
his amendment be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and then postpone final action upon the bill until another day, 
when consideration of the amendment will be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Senator 
from Arkansas why this amendment is not in order under that 

provision of the rule providing that an amendment is in order 


if it Is proposed for the purpose of ear out something au- 
therized by law? g NONE : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ido not wish to put myself in the attitude 
of arguing against the position taken by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, although in frankness I have stated that I am inclined 
to the opinion that the amendment at this time is obnoxious to 
the rule; but I will answer the Senator's question. 

The same language is employed in the old rule as is used 
under this new rule, and paragraph 2 of the old rule, as I con- 
strue it in connection with paragraph 1, provided that even in 
case an amendment is proposed which is intended to carry out 
existing law, if it is moved by direction of a standing committee 
of the Senate, it must be proposed one day before it is consid- 
ered. The object of the rule is manifest; to give the Appropria- 
tions Committee an opportunity of considering it, and of giving 
the Senate an opportunity also of becoming familiar with it. 

The new rule does not change that in any particular, and 
clause 2, in my judgment, has the same force under the new 
rule that it had under the old rule. But, as I have already sug- 
gested, if the Senator decides to do so—and I am in sym- 
pathy with his purpose—he can accomplish his end by having 
the amendment referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and then by postponing further consideration of this bill until 
to-morrow, when the amendment may be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair sustains the point of order I 
think I shall then offer the amendment as an individual. Para- 
graph 2 does not apply to an amendment offered by an individual 
Senator, even if the Senator's argument is correct, and it 
would be in order under that provision of the rule which makes 
1 in order to offer an amendment to carry out a provision of 
aw. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator could do that. 

He can offer the amendment again in his-own right, but it 
might be again held subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. It is perfectly obvious that the course which 
the Senator from Arkansas has suggested can be pursued. 
Therefore, pressing this point of order would have no effect, 
except to delay, and I have no desire to delay the bill—far 
from it—and, as far as I am concerned, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I made the suggestion because I thought 
that would be the result. I thought the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would take that view of it when that situation was 
presented and withdraw his suggestion, and I thank him for 
doing it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to take up the 
time of the Senate in debate on this amendment unless it be- 
comes necessary. As far as I know, every Senator who has 
investigated this question is satisfied that this amendment onght 
to be adopted, and that this work ought to proceed. If there 
ave any Senators who do not agree to that or think that some 
further explanation ought to be made, I am prepared to go on 
and give in detail a statement of the conditions down there. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have to leave the Chamber 
in a moment, and I would like to make a short statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The Senator need not yield the floor, as 
I shal] take just a moment. Heretofore I have opposed this 
appropriation, as the Senate well knows, and I based my oppo- 
sition wholly upon the ground that as the situation then existed 
I was satisfied the Alabama Power Co. would be the only cus- 
tomer for this power. I am Satisfied that the situation has now 
changed, and if this dam is completed there will be no difficulty 
in securing a fair price for the power, because there will be a 
sufficient demand for it. I shall therefore favor the appropria- 
tion. Z 

Mr. NORRIS. I-thank the Senator. I do not care to take up 
the time unless some one wants to ask me a question, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
ask the Senator a question. I have not had an opportunity to 
look into the proposals which have been made to Congress by 
Mr. Ford and others. I do not know whether Mr. Ford's pro- 
posal should be accepted or not, but I wonder what effect the 
adoption of this amendment, if it shall become a part of the 
law, would have with reference to that proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question asked by the Senator from Wash- 
ington is a very natural one. It is one which might occur to 
any Senator. Permit me to say, in answer to it, that there 
were quite a number of propositions made. Mr. Ford has made 
one, the Alabama Power Co. has made one, Mr, Engstrom has 
made one, and there are two or three others who have submitted 
offers. The committee has given a great deal of consideration 
to them. There will be a marked difference of opinion in the 
committee, to some extent, as to which of the propositions 
should be accepted, if any. There will very likely be a lengthy 
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discussion by Members of the Senate as to what our permanent 
policy there should be. There is plenty of opportunity for disa- 
greement. That, however, is not involved now, and the com- 
mittee are unanimous in this action, even though they disagree, 
as I think they will, as to these proposals. This will not inter- 
fere with anybody's proposition. It will not interfere with any 
bid that has been made. The only difference will be that, what- 
ever bid is accepted, there will be a slight modification because 
of the additional money the Government of the United States 
puts into it, and in connection with all the bids, practically, 
but one, the Government would have to do all the building, 
anyway. 

So those who are for one proposition or those who are for 
another; those who think the Alabama Power Co. ought to have 
it or somebody else ought to have it; those who think the 
Government ought to retain it, can all rest at ease in the 
knowledge that those questions will not be determined or 
jeopardized by this action. The matter will still be open and 
the committee figures that that question being such an impor- 
tant one, and the tariff bill being before the Senate and likely 
to take up most of the time, it would probably be a physical 
impossibility for the Congress to determine what the permanent 
policy should be, or whose offer, if anyone’s, should be accepted. 

As I said, the Government has spent $17,000,000 there; they 
have a railroad clear across the river. They have all kinds of 
machinery there, mixing machinery, and all the necessary para- 
phernalia to go ahead with the work. All they need is the 
money to. do it, and there is likely to be, and will be sooner or 
later, if we delay long enough, a loss of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, 
The improvements there are not intended to be permanent. For 
instance, at one end of the dam there are 13 acres of the river 
bed surrounded by cofferdams. There are other places where 
temporary structures of that kind are made, other cofferdams, 
for the purpose of doing the work. If they should go out, or if 
the bridge on which the railroad crosses the river, only a tem- 
porary structure, of course, not intended to be permanent, should 
go out, a damage of perhaps $2,000,000 or $2,500,000 might occur 
at any time, and sooner or later will occur, because it is only 
temporary, and can not last very many years. It is not built 
to last. 

So this particular appropriation, to permit the Government to 
go ahead, was agreed to unanimously. The officers of the Gov- 
ernment who will have charge of the work are there now. The 
machinery is all there, the cars are there, the engines are there, 
the mixers are there, the machinery to put in the wheels and 
everything is stored there in sheds. It is all there, and it is 
really an economic crime to delay a moment in going ahead. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the theory and the 
opinion of the Senator, and I suppose of the committee, is that 
this work will be done? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Wither by the Government, or by 
private parties under an arrangement with the Government, or 
in some other way, but that the great work there will be done 
and carried to completion, and that it is more economical, and 
in the interest of getting it done quickly, to make this appropria- 
tion and have the work go on now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not going to detain 
the Senate at this late hour. I think the situation with ref- 
erence to Muscle Shoals and the testimony which has come 
before Congress has clearly demonstrated the fact that there 
is only one economical way to handle the question of that dam, 
and that is to finish it at the earliest possible moment. I say, 
without fear of contradiction, now that the testimony has 
been brought before the two Houses of Congress on the pro- 
posals which have been made to the Secretary of War, when 
we complete this dam it will be an asset in the hands of the 
Government worth every dollar expended, and if it is not 
completed there is $17,000,000 lost in the river. 

This does not settle the question as to how the Muscle Shoals 
Dam and project shall be disposed of. As to the dam itself 
there is a variance of views. If Mr. Ford’s proposition comes 
before the Senate, I shall vote for it, but that question is 
not involved here now. I think it would be a waste of money 
and a waste of time for the Government to wait until we de- 
termine what we are going to do with the dam before we finish 
it. I think it will be a much better asset to dispose of if we 
proceed to finish it at once. Therefore I hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was “just thinking,” 
as the New England home comedy says, in my irresponsible 
sort of way, what would have become of the Henry Ford 
proposition for the Government of the United States to turn 
over the Muscle Shoals proposition at the high price set, if 
Henry Ford had been a standpat Republican instead of being 


what he is. I am sorry that I can not even tell the Senate 
what he is. Sometimes I think that he is a Democrat, some- 
times I think that he is a shade of Bolshevist, and sometimes 
I think that he does not himself know just what school of 


politics he belongs to. All the same, outside of his hatred 
of Jews, which is totally unjustified, he has been a remark- 
able man in his chosen occupation. No man has ever shown 
the genius for making money out of power and out of locomo- 
tives of one sort or another that Henry Ford has shown. 

Unfortunately for him as a business proposition he happened 
to run against a very distinguished standpat Republican and 
happened to be apparently defeated by him, and there hap- 
pened to be a trial in the Senate later on. The consequence 
was that the word passed around—I think more or less pri- 
vately, somewhat spiritualistically—that whatever else hap- 
pened, Henry Ford must not be allowed to make any money out 
of the United States Government. After that word passed 
around, the next argument or word from the standpatters was 
that Henry Ford was offering to take over an impossible propo- 
sition that would bankrupt him. 

Of course, I know that the average standpatter did not have 
away back in the back of his head even that reason as the only 
reason, because I know that if he wanted to do anything in 
God’s world it was to bankrupt Henry Ford. So all the argu- 
ments that have been made to the effect that Henry Ford could 
not carry out his contract and might be bankrupted are pure 
camouflage, not even of the scientific and coloristic variety that 
during the war zigzagged, but of the original variety of wood- 
pecker that tried to hide its red head behind a green bower. 

Now, Mr. President, seriously speaking, I think it is about 
time we quit this foolishness. Here is a proposition that the 
United States Government absolutely wanted to throw into the 
junk pile. There was expert advice to them that there was no 
money in it, and that the Government had better sever itself 
from it and divorce itself from it just as soon as possible. “ No 
money in it, no possible money in it,” no anything in it. It 
looked as if for a little while that the plant would be sold, like 
one of the transport ships built during the war, for about one- 
tenth the price that it cost. Then out comes a man, an excori- 
ated man in certain circles, a man who succeeded in gaining 
the admiration of some men of tolerably good sense—he suc- 
ceeded in gaining mine—who offers to take over the whole thing 
at a very high price, a price so high that part of the men who 
were fighting him say that it will bankrupt him and he can not 
make it pay. Then these two things come together and the con- 
Sequence is that Henry Ford’s Muscle Shoals proposition has 
been hanging fire for I do not know how many months—I think 
about 12 or 14, but I do not remember. The consequence of all 
that is that even a point of order was made a few moments ago, 

There is something peculiar about a point of order. Nobody 
is sworn to observe the parliamentary law of any legislative 
body. A point of order in its making is within one's discre- 
tion. I have never known a point of order to be made by any 
body, except one fool in the House about 21 years ago whs 
thought he was a parliamentary sharp and made a point ot 
order in order to prove that he knew, unless the mover of it 
wanted to defeat the main proposition. I have never known it to 
be made but once by a man who did not want to defeat the 
main proposition. 

So we stand with the point of order made by the Republican 
floor leader and with the arguments that have been made in the 
press, without much argument in the Senate of one description 
or another. Of course, the object of a point of order was to 
keep from having a trial by the jury, and then when the point 
of order is withdrawn it merely means that the man who by 
analogy put a “demurrer” in the court has thought that he 
discovered that the court might decide against him, and there- 
fore he had better withdraw it and go on the issue to the jury. 
This explains his withdrawal of it. Now, we have the issue 
before the jury on the first plea of the case, not the last one. 
I am sorry it is not the last one. 

If there ever was, this is a case where a Government had on 
its hands a white elephant that was worthless, as its experts 
told it. Experts! Of all the contemptible words in the English 
language the word “expert” is the most contemptible. The 
experts said that it was a white elephant, and that it could 
neither work nor sell, and its political advisers told the Gov- 
ernment not to regard Ford’s proposition because “there was 
politics in the proposition.” 

This man undertakes to take over this plant and to work it 
out, and to give to the Government a certain amount of money 
at the risk of bankrupting himself—the experts say with a 
certainty of bankrupting himself, some of the Standpat poli- 
ticians say with a certainty of bankrupting himself, and some 
others say with a certainty of “ profiteering” to an immense 
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amount at the expense of the United States Government. We 
can leave the profiteer pleader and the bankruptcy pleader dis- 
cussing the matter with each other. 

Here this man makes his offer. It has been hanging here, 
with expense accumulating, overhead and otherwise, while 
the Government has been losing money, some 14 months or more 
just simply because that man happened to have run upon a 
Democratic ticket in the State of Michigan for the Senate of 
the United States. 

That is all. If you think you can fool the country about it 
you are vastly mistaken. There are fools in this country, and 
every now and then in a general election a majority of fools 
temporarily. You can fool a majority of them some of the 
time, but you can not fool a majority of them all the time, and 
as a rule you can not fool them over about three or four months 
after they have been fooled once, whether it was at a general 
election or otherwise. 

I remember the great French author's work “J'accuse.” I 
am not putting myself in his place, but I “charge” that the 
only reason in the world why the Ford proposition has not 
been accepted by both Houses of Congress in its former form, 
or in its present form, which is still more favorable to the 
Government, is because a majority of this body and a majority 
of the other body are Republicans and Ford is not. Now, mark 
you, I do not even say he is a Democrat, because according to 
my idea of democracy, according to my school of thought, he 
is not quite a Democrat. But he was at least a candidate 
against a standpat Republican of the old style in one State 
of this Union. After that he still further cultivated the stand- 
pat hatred by carrying on a contest in this body, a contest in 
the issue of which he had nothing to hope for, only that in his 
opinion the man who was not entitled to the seat should not be 
seated. That was all. 

Oh, that there could be an appeal to the conscience of the 
standpat Republican Party. Of course, I realize that there 
ean not be, but if there could be, I would appeal to it to-day 
to do something which would bring, money into the Treasury 
at no expense to the Government, at a time when the Treasury 
is not working equal to the disbursements that go out of it day 
by day, threatened through bonus bills and other things with 
irretrievable bankruptcy—and here is a proposition to put 
money into the Treasury and help the Government and hurt 
nobody except, perhaps, Henry Ford, who may go bankrupt: 

Let the proposition go through. All of you remember as well 
as I do the time when you considered Muscle Shoals as being 
on the junk pile, and that we might just as well pay somebody 
to take it over, and the Republican official reports show that 
that was the condition, and that was the congressional opinion. 
Then comes up a wild ass in the desert, Bolshevist, in the 
opinion of some of you, wild ass in the opinion of others of 
you, intermeddler and disturber of the peace of the Senate in 
the opinion of others of you, and says, “I will pay you a very 
large sum of money for that plant“; more money than the aver- 
age man in a lifetime of 70 years of hard industry could earn 
to save his life; earned by a man with a peculiar genius for 
developing the use of motive power. 

He is met by all sorts of obstruction in committee of the House 
of Representatives, and in the Senate itself, in committee here 
and in the House, and by points of order here and there. He 
is met by a little Democratic opposition, too, now and then. 
Somebody avers that his son was not loyal during the war. 
However, if the fellow is a wild ass of the desert, if he does 
not know what he is doing, and if he is a bad scamp of every 
description, then let him have the contract and pay the money 
into the Treasury and bankrupt himself, and let him go at that. 

Are you not capable of that amount of magnanimity, at any 
rate, notwithstanding the fact that he was the author, that he 
was the gatherer together, call it, of evidence in a lately con- 
tested and very celebrated election case? 

Mr. President, of course I am not appealing to the“ standpat ” 
conscience; no man of real knowledge ever appeals to a thing 
that is nonexistent, but I am appealing to the memory of the 
time when there was a “standpat” conscience, and I am also 
appealing to the common sense and politieal wisdom of the pres- 
ent standpatters, who, each and all, in view of the recent pri- 
maries in Indiana and Pennsylvania, are now rushing to deny 
that they are or ever were standpatters. 

I tell you it would be better political wisdom for you to make 
the most that can be made out of this situation for the Govern- 
ment in a businesslike way, and to surrender your hatred of 
Henry Ford. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 


Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
understands that this is merely an appropriation for the dam; 
that it has nothing whatever to do with the other features of 
the proposition, and will not interfere with any of the offers to 
lease the property. I feel sure that the Senate will vote for 
ceri i elmer and make the necessary beginning of this 
work, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that thoroughly. The Sena- 
tor is often mistaken when he undertakes to give the Senator 
from Mississippi a bit of information about what is going on. 
It is a question of the completion of the dam, but, if it is de- 
feated, it affects the entire proposition. The Senator from 
Georgia knows that as well as I. This is the skirmish before 
the battle upon the question of Ford's undertaking the Muscle 
Shoals development project. Is not that true? 

Oh, well, if the Senator from Georgia does not think so, I 
know that this is the opening skirmish; this is the firing on 
the picket line in connection with the larger proposition of 
allowing Henry Ford to develop the Muscle Shoals project. I 
know that as well as I know any situation, and he, with 
average intelligence, ought to know it. ` S 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Let us vote. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

i Me CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
lesk, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Reavrne CLERK. On page 14 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 14 to 21, inclusive, and to insert the following: 


For the preparadon, for historical purposes, of the following docu- 


{2 As to individuals 
a) True and correct copies of the Individual record cards of all of- 
cers and all enlisted or selected men, excepting such as have heretofore 
5 anc A 3 

statement as to each officer or enlisted or selected man who 
died in the service, showing the ma and date of death of such officer 
or man and the cause of death, whether by wounds, accident, or disease; 
and such statement shall be furnished in each case, irrespective of 
whether the individual record eard of such officer or man has heretofore 
or is to be hereafter furnished: Provided, That in all such cases, if 
death occurred in a hospital, the name or number and location of such 
hespital shall appear; and ir the death occurred in action or in the 
field, the official designation of such aetion, if any, together with the 
local designation of the place where the same occurred, shall appear. 

{2} As to units— 

a) A tabulated statement showing the title of the ie en cg the 
race of the unit, white or Negro; the date it was author : its maxi- 
mum strength; where and when mobilized or organized, and when it 
left the United States, if at all, for service overseas; its stations, as- 
signments, and service, both in the Uni States and overseas, with 
the dates thereof, and appropriate remark as to combat or other service 
of importance; when returned to the United States; when and where 
8 transferred, or otherwise discontinued as a distinct organ- 

on; a 

(b) A tabulated statement showing the designation of each noncom- 
bat unit which formed a part of or was attached to any division or 
other tactical unit during the World War, and the dates of joining or 
relief therefrom, in such form as be used as an addition to the 
tories of divisions and other tactical units heretofore furnished to the 
adjutant generals of the several States and the District of Columbia; 
Provided, That, for the ur poses of this and the precedi paragrap! 
the term “ overseas — shall mean any service ou er beyon 
the continental limits of the United States, but In case the unit did 
not serve overseas its stations in the United States shall be given. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am fairly familiar 
with the text of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa, and other members of the committee have also had a 
view of it. If the other members of the committee do not object 
to the amendment, for one I am willing to accept it and see if 
we can thrash the matter out in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I desire to offer one more amendment, 
and this will be my last proposal, Mr. President. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert on page 62, after line 15, the amendment 
which I send to the desk. Its effect will be to place the Avia- 
tion Service upon the same status as the other supply corps in 
the matter of making contracts for current needs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The READING Crerk. On page 62, after line 15, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Hereafter whenever contracts which are not to be performed within 
six months are made on behalf of the Government by the Chief of 


Air Service or by officers of the Air Service authorized to make . 
and are in excess of $500 in amount, such contracts shall be reduce 
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to writing and signed by the eee 
contracts shall be entered into under suc 
seribed by the Chief of Air Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ORDER FOR RECESS, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concindes its session to-day it shall take a recess until 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RECLAMATION DEVELOPMENT WORK. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I bave received a telegram, 
which I ask may be read. It relates to a pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

ONTARIO, OREG., June 1, 1922, 


parties. In all other cases 
regulations as may be pre- 


Senator ASHURST, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Ontario (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce sends you a vote of 
thanks for your stand in demanding that the Smith-McNary bill be 
passee at on. We hope you wili not let them adjourn until 

ey do so. The following is a copy of the telegram we are sending 
to-day to President Harding: 


“Hon. Warren G. HARpDINe, 
“ White House, Washington, D. C.: 


“The Bopen of the West are centered upon the passage əf the Smith- 
McNary bill which has been held up by Congress. May we not ask you 
to exert your influence with Congress to help in the passage of this 
bill at this session. Ten million people in the West are requesting this 
to be done as part of the Republican platform. The Sey ge of this meas- 
ure will mean 1,000,000 new homes in the West on lands and in towns, 
will stimulate business all over the United States, and give emplo; t 
We ask your help in getting action at this 


session. 
ONTARIO COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in connection with the tele- 
gram I wish to say that the McNary-Smith irrigation bill has 
been reported favorably from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. I spoke a few words upon it some days ago, but 
I ought to say, in view of the telegram which has just been read, 
that the chairman of the committee, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], has done everything within human power 
to advance the bill. I am sure that no one could have done 
more. I wish again to express the hope that the gavel will not 
be allowed to fall in either House, bringing about final adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress, until that bill shall 
have been passed. 


to thousands of men. 


¥XECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, June 3, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 2 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Lewis P. Summers, of Virginia, to be United States attorney, 

western distriet of Virginia, vice Thomas J. Muncey, deceased. 
UNITED States MARSHAL. 

Frank T. Newton, of Michigan, to be United States marshal, 
—— 55 district of Michigan, vice Henry Behrendt, term ex- 
pired. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 


Col. Joseph Wheeler, jr, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from June 22, 1920. 

87 — Charles Higbee Bridges, Infantry, with rank from July 
* Å 

Col. Ralph Brewster Parrott, Infantry, with rank from De- 
cember 23, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. George Luther Hicks, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 


Lieut. Col. David Yulee Beckham,.Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut, Col. John Fleming Clapham, Infantry, with rank from 
November 26, 1921. 

oe Stuart Ainslee Howard, Infantry, with rank from July 


Maj. Hugh Lawson Walthall, Infantry, with rank from July 


Maj. John Buchanan Richardson, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Clarence Andrew Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Maj. William Torbert MacMillan, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Henry Newbold Sumner, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 
4 ee James Sylvester Mooney, Cavalry, with rank from July 


» 1920. 
Maj. Walter Cyrus Gullion, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 


4 Maj, Frank Cornelius Reilly, Infantry, with rank from July 
1920. 
1.550 Charles Clement Quigley, Infantry, with rank from July 
A POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS. 

Nan E. De Yampert to be postmaster at Wilmot, Ark, in 

place of B. H. Harper, not commissioned. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Earl C. McWayne to be postmaster at Firebaugh, Calif. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 
COLORADO, 
Thomas E. Downey to be postmaster at Ordway, Colo., in 
place of S. P. IIgenfritz. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 17, 1920. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Francis W. Chaffee, jr., to be postmaster at Eagleville, Conn., 
in place of J. W. Green, resigned. 

Walfred C. Carlson to be postmaster at Washington Depot, 
Conn., in place of W. C. Carlson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired April 30, 1922. 

GEORGIA. 

William M. Redman to be postmaster at Jackson, Ga., in place 
of Bessie Waldrop. Incumbent’s commission expired April §, 
1922. 


ILLINOIS. 
Daisy F. Lynk to be postmaster at Mokena, III. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1921. 
Luella H. McCoid to be postmaster at Venice, III. Office be- 
eame presidential July 1, 1920 


William A. Kelley to be postmaster at Jonesboro, III., in place 
of J. C. Crawford. Incumbent's commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

Nelson H. Webster to be postmaster at Naper ville, III., in 
place of E. M. Dieter, resigned. 

INDIANA. 


Hugh A. Fenters to be postmaster at Macey, Ind. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1921. 
Clarence E. Sparling to be postmaster at Osgoed, Ind., in place 
of O. R. Jenkins, resigned. 
IOWA. 


Henry L. Shaffer to be postmaster at Crawfordsville, Iowa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921, 
Jobn Geiger to be postmaster at Minden, Iowa. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1921. 
Gust A. Hall to be postmaster at Colo, Iowa, in place of W. F. 
Bales, Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1921. 
KENTUCKY, 


Ward H. Metcalfe to be postmaster at Brooksville, Ky., in 
place of H. H. Poage. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 5 

Carl H. Boone to be postmaster at Leitchfield, Ky., in place of 
E. W. McClure, resigned. 

Tom H. Brown to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ky., in place 
of J. B. Cray. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 


1922. 
LOUISIANA. 
John F. Basty to be postmaster at Destrehan, La. Office be- 
eame presidential January 1, 1922. 
David S. Leach to be postmaster at Florien, La. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 


became presidential April 1, 1921. 


Cland Jones to be postmaster at Longleaf, La. Office became 


presidential January 1, 1921. 


Weston W. Muse to be postmaster at Lottie, La, Office be- 


came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Nelle Masten to be postmaster at Woodworth, La. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Marion H. Page to be postmaster at Fullerton, La,, in place of 
M. H. Page, resigned, 

Otis Waguespack to be postmaster at St. Patricks, La., in 
place of F. J. Bourgeois. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 81, 1922. g 

MINNESOTA, 

Marie D. Anderson to be postmaster at Carlos, Minn. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922. 
MONTANA, 

Rudolph P. Petersen to be postmaster at Rudyard, Mont., in 
8 R. P. Petersen. Incumbent's commission expired May 

521922. 

NEW YORK, 

Albert C. Stanton to be postfaster at Atlanta, N. Y. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1920, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

Chester C. Lord to be postmaster at Montreat, N. C., in place 
of A. R. Bauman, Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1921. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Jacob Omdahl to be postmaster at Galesburg, N. Dak. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922. 
OHIO. 

Ferne V. Boone to be postmaster at Sterling, Ohio, 
became presidential October 1, 1921, 

James M. Light to be postmaster at Greenville, Ohio, in place 
of A, H. Meeker, deceased. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Elmer E, Heady to be postmaster at Gate, Okla. 

came presidential January 1, 1921. 


Office 


Office be- 


Louia M. Amick to be postmaster at Jefferson, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 
Cora E. Morris to be postmaster at Manchester, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1920. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Reuben J. Knox to be postmaster at Rutledge, Pa. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Daniel Jones to be postmaster at Coaldale, Pa., in place of 
Edward Cavanaugh. Incumbent's commission expired July 25, 
1920, 

George E. Baldwin to be postmaster at Hastings, Pa., in place 
of P. V. Abel, resigned. 

Andrew L. Coffman to be postmaster at Phoenixville, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Hartman, removed. 

Florence H. Gray to be postmaster at Rosemont, Pa., in place 
of J. C. McDowell, deceased. 

James A, Woodard to be postmaster at Shinglehouse, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Failing, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Andrew L. Dickson to be postmaster at Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920, 

Samuel W. Parks to be postmaster at Fort Mill, S. C., in 
place of B. H. Massey, resigned. 

TENNESSEE. 

Frank J. Nunn to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tenn., in 
place of William Thomas, Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

TEXAS, 

Claud C. Morris to be postmaster at Rosebud, Tex., in place 
of H. C. Connally, resigned. 

Clinton J. Farrell to be postmaster at Vernon, Tex., in place 
of J. V. Townsend, resigned. 

VIRGINIA, 

Charles L, Horne to be postmaster at Glade Spring, Va., in 
place of A. T. Hull, resigned. 

William J. Crockett to be postmaster at Graham, Va,, in place 
of W. C. Greever, resigned. 

WASHINGTON. 

Lillian M. Tyler to be postmaster at Brewster, Wash, in 
place of L. A. Dale, resigned. 

Matthew E. Morgan to be postmaster at Lind, Wash., in place 
of M. C. Hayden. Incumbent’s commission expired April 16, 
1922. 
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Louis P. Bourgeois to be postmaster at Gramercy, La, Office 


JUNE 2, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Harvey A. Henderson to be postmaster at Minden, W. Va. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 
Edward E. Reyburn to be postmaster at Vivian, W. Va., in 
8 ee E. E. Reyburn, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
We $ 5 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 2 (legis- 
e lative day of April 20, 1922). 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
Albert W. Harvey to be United States marshal, district of 
Vermont, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
To be ensigns. 
Harold L. Fudge. 
Wiliam H. Egan, jr. 
Carl R. Brown, 
Beverly M. Coleman. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
Henry F. Hanmer, Wethersfield. 
GEORGIA. 
Wiliam D. Lynn, Collins. 
Jett M. Potts, West Point. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Matilda M. Hodapp, Spotswood, 
NEW YORK. 
Frederick Theall, Hartsdale, 
Clarence M. Herrington, Johnsonville, 
Fannie E. Rooney, Schroon Lake. 
NORTIL CAROLINA, 
Orin R. York, High Point. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Otto W. Petry, Elk Lick. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
George F. Wilson, Darlington. 
TEXAS, 
Charley R. Jamison, Boyd. 
Bert J. McDowell, Del Rio. 
Fred C. Davis, Harrisburg. 
Daisy M. Singleton, Marble Falls 
Henry E. Cannon, Shelbyville, 
Ada A, Ladner, Yorktown, 


VERMONT. 
Marion C. White, Cavendish. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


nominations withdrawn from the Senate June 2 

(legislative day of April 20). 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Edwin Philip Hart, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. i 

First Lieut. Leonard Louis Davis, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 27, 1921. 

First Lieut. Harold Leo Stiebel, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 29, 1921. l 

First Lieut. Webster Fletcher Putnam, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from December 1, 1921. 

First Lieut. Merle Halsey Davis, Ordnance Department, from 


Erecutive 


December 4, 1921. 


First Lieut. George Berry Dobyns, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 4, 1921. 

First Lieut. Henry Devries Cassard, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 9, 1921. Í 

First Lieut. Edward Hanson Connor, jr, Infantry, from 
December 10, 1921. 

First Lieut. Neal Creighton, Air Service, from December 11, 
1921. ; 

First Lieut. George Peter Toft, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 15, 1921. 

First Lieut, Alonzo Maning Drake, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Charles Raymond Melin, Air Service, from De- 
cember 16, 1921. 

First Lieut, Victor Herbert Strahm, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. 
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First Lieut. Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, from December 


First Lieut. Waldo Sebastian Ickes, Finance Department, 

from December 18, 1921. 

3 Lieut. Ira Robert Koenig, Air Service, from December 
First Lieut. Harry Allen Sanford, Philippine Scouts, from 

December 22, 1921. 

ties Lieut. Earl Wells, Philippine Scouts, from December 22, 
Poet: Lieut. Raynor Garey, Field Artillery, from December 


First Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, Air Service, from December 
First Lieut. Gouverneur Hoes, Infantry, from December 24, 


First Lieut. Victor Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, from De- 
cember 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Franklin Parris, Air Service, from De- 
cember 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1921. 

First Lieut. Karl Shaffner Axtater, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 26, 1921. 

First Lieut. Clinton Bowen Fisk Brill, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 28, 1921. 

First Lieut. William Joseph Flood, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 28, 1921. 

First Lieut. Francis Dundas Ross, jr., Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 30, 1921. 

First Lieut. Frank Edward Monville, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. George Merrill Palmer, Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry, from January 
2, 1922. 
on Lieut. Loren Francis Parmley, Cavalry, from January 4, 
1922. 

— 5 Lieut. Erle Fletcher Cress, Cavalry, from January 4, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Lynn Packard Vane, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 6, 1922. 

First Lieut. John Austin Pixley, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 7, 1922. 

= Lieut. Otta Marshall, Coast Artfllery Corps, from Janu- 
ary 1 

First Lieut. Edwin Cleveland Callicutt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 9, 

First Lieut. Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps, from 
January 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. Hugh Williamson Rowan, Chemical Warfare 
Service, from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Lewis Rinehart Pfoutz Reese, Air Service, from 
January 15, 1922. 

First Lieut. Byron Turner Burt, jr., Air Service, from Jan- 
uary 21, 1922. 

First ‘Lieut. Earle Gene Harper, Air Service, from January 
28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers, 
from January 29, 1 

First Lieut. Eugene Joseph Minarelli FitzGerald, Infantry, 
from January 31, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Earl Whitney, Ordnance Department, 
from February 5, 1922, 

First Lieut. Lotha August Smith, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. 

First Lieut. Edward Higley Guilford, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922. 

2 gor Junius Augustus Smith, Air Service, from Peb- 
ruary 

First Lieut. William Henry Carthy, Air Service, from Feb- 
Tuary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Horace Leland Porter, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Arthur Leo Lavery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. 

(The resignation of First Lieut. Edwin Philip Hart, Coast 
Artillery Corps, May 25, 1922, necessitates the removal of his 
name from the nomination list and causes a change in the 
vacancies for all first lieutenants junior to him who have been 
nominated for promotion.) 

First Lieut. Ernest Andrew Thompson, Signal Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. 


First Lieut. William Andrew Gray, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Franz Joseph Jonitz, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 24, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Valery Andrews, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 24, 1922. ; 

First Lieut. George Stetekluh, Quartermaster Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 25, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Marion Barrell, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Stanton Higgins, Cavalry, from February 28, 
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e e Spear, Quartermaster Corps, from Feb- 
. Frank Merrill Bartlett, Air Service, from March 

1 

First Lieut. Benson Glenwood Scott, Field Artillery, from 
March 2, 1922. 

First Lieut. Redding Francis Perry, Cavalry, from March 2, 


First Lieut. Walter Arthur Metts, jr, Field Artillery, from 
March 5, 1922. 
ae Lieut. Frank Camm, Field Artillery, from March 6, 
: 7 — Lieut. Robert Morgan Burrowes, Infantry, from March 
i First Lieut. Richard Oscar Bassett, jr., Infantry, from March 
9, 1922, subject to examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Percy Stuart Lowe, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 12, 1922. 
First Lieut. Lewis Alonzo Murray, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 14, 1922. 
First Lieut. Rene Edward de Russy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 23. 1922. 
First Lieut. Marion Gardner Putnam, Air Service, from 
March 27, 1922. 
First Lieut. Clyde Grady, Infantry, from March 29, 1922. 
a Lieut. Walter Drake Williams, Air Service, from March 
, 1922. 
First Lieut. William Henry Payne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from April 1, 1922. 
First Lieut. Thomas Tilson Conway, Infantry, from April 2, 
1922. 
First Lieut. Edgar Ambrose Jarman, Infantry, from April 4, 
1922. 
First Lieut. Regeon Victor Love, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 5, 1922. 
First Lieut. Svening Johannes Bang, Cavalry, from April 6, 
1922, 
First Lieut. Allan Sheldon Willis, Infantry, from April 6, 
1922. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnipax, June 2, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. À 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, for all encouragements that make us more 
hopeful, we bless ‘Thee; for all loving messages and glad sur- 
prises, we thank Thee; for sincere friendships that mean trust 
and confidence, we praise Thee, and for all the little joys and 
sweet blessings that come to us through the hours of each day 
we are grateful to Thee. Strengthen us by daily communica- 
tions of truth and wisdom and always may our fidelity to duty 
be without hesitation. Subdue and restrain all evil passions. 
May there be the enjoyment of fellowship and the exercise of 
high and just desire among our fellow citizens, and may hate 
be a bitterness unknown. O make the whole earth glad with 
a new song, young with a new spring, and alive with a new hope. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on H. J. Res. 337, with respect 
to the port of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no on. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 


as follows: 
Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I appreciate 
your courtesy in permitting me to extend my remarks in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Record on the important resolution known as 
House Joint Resolution No. 837, for the development and admin- 
istration of the port of New York. The first resolution intro- 
duced on this subject—House Joint Resolution No, 172—was 
passed by the House and the Senate, and signed by President 


Harding last August. At that time I had the pleasure of speak- 
ing in favor of the resolution. Since the passage of that resolu- 
tion both the State of New York and the State of New Jersey 
have adopted a comprehensive plan for the development of the 
port of New York. I quote from the report on the resolution as 
follows: 


Historically, geographically, 
e 


and commercially, New York and the in- 
dustrial districts in the nor n 


rn part of New Jersey constitute a single 
unit, a great metropolitan district of 8,000,000 people. The port of 
New York, with its three entrances, 800 miles of water front, 12 rail- 
roads (exclusive of local transit lines) entering the port, a terminus for 
nearly all of the more important trans-Atlantic lines, not only con- 
cerns the People of the two States but constitutes an asset of the entire 
Nation, he necessity of creating the port district and authorizing 
the creation of the port authority is manifest from the fact that over 
40 municipalities are involved, some of them controlled by men of di- 
vergent views and many of them working at cross-purposes and in the 
dark. The port of New York is one of the main arteries and principal 
gateways between the United States and the markets of the world, and 
any. 8 to e of New York will work a benefit to the 
entire Nation. Concededly, the terminal facilities at the port are 
7 . mainly due to the lack of cooperation between the 
wo States of New York and New Jersey, It is submitted that a unified 
authority and control will bring order out of chaos and afford a blessin 
re only to the contiguous municipalities but also to the country a 
urge. 

In a letter addressed to the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee under date of June 30, 1921, in regard to the resolution, 
Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, says: 


The adequate improvement and deyelopment of port facilities at New 
York is a deserving enterprise, and if the work is accomplished on the 
comprehensive plan of cooperation contemplated by the two States it 
will doubtless result in benefit to the transportation interests of the 
entire Nation. I recommend, therefore, that Congress give its consent 
to the agreement. 

Since House Joint Resolution No. 172 was passed legislation 
for the improvement of New York Harbor and its adjacent 
waters has been enacted by this body, namely, the authorization 
of a 30-foot channel extending from Sandy Hook through Rari- 
tan Bay to Perth Amboy, then through Arthur Kill and Kill Van 
Kull to upper New York Bay. In addition to this an appropria- 
tion was approved by both the House and the Senate for addi- 
tional aids to navigation in Raritan Bay and by lighting these 
waters at night, giving traffic over them a full 24-hour service. 
The War Department is now making inquiries as to the advisa- 
bility of recommending to Congress the adoption of a project 
for deepening the channel of the Raritan River, that adequate 
water transportation facilities may be afforded the industrial 
establishments lining its banks. 

The discussion in regard to these projects has brought to the 
attention of the public as never before the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the port of New York. The State of New Jersey, by 
its natural advantages, will be the outlet for the many railroads 
now having terminal stations there, and the development of the 
same is fully comprehended in the plan of the Port of New York 
Authority. Public interest has been aroused in this great 
project and many municipalities have held meetings to indorse 
the movement. The magnitude of the project is appealing to the 
enterprising citizens of the State, and they are giving practically 
their unanimous indorsement to this great waterways and trans- 
portation undertaking, 

I feel sure, fellow Members, you have made no mistake in 
yoting for this joint resolution. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following House Concurrent Resolution No, 47: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That 100,000 copies of the report of the special mission on investigation 
to the Philippine Islands to the Secretary of War, without the ma 
but with the data on the Philippines s sake yer and accompanying suc 
report, be, and the same is hereby, o. ed printed as a public document 
to be distributed as follows: Sixty-five thousand through the document 
room of the House, 25,000 through the document room of the Senate, 
5,000 through the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House, and 5,006 
eee the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions of the 

enate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to corporate powers 
of associations so as to provide succession thereof until dis- 
solved, and to apply said section as so amended to all national 
banking associations; in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 


S. 3416. An act to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Arg., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the 
Poteau River. 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey by chapter 48, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined ‘and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3416. An act to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the 
Poteau River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


REPAIR OF LEVEES ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER ABOVE CAIRO, ILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. J. Res, 339, making available 
funds for repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi 
River above Cairo, III., which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That an amount, not 8 $100,000, of the funds 
authorized to be expended by Public Res. No. 54, approved May 2, 1922, 
is hereby made available as an emergency fund to be expended by the 
Mississippi River Commission, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, for repairing and restoring any levees on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, III., which haye been destroyed or seriously ‘jared by 
the recent fl of the Mississippi River, and which are not now 
within, but may, before June 15, 1922, be brought within, the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An act to provide for the control of floods of 
the Mississippi River and of the Sacramento River, and for other pur 

ses,” approved March 1, 1917: Provided, That if the Mississippi River 
88 on finds that the levee or drainage district in which the 
broken levee is situated can not legally, by or before June 15, 1922, com- 
ply with section (b) of such act of March 1, 1917, the commission may 
accept, in this emergency, bonds of standing approved by it in amount 
sufficient to cover not less than one-third of the cost inyolved: Provided 
urther, That nothing in this resolution shall be construed as author- 
ee a departure from the established practice of the commission 
except so far as may be necessary to permit the restoration of broken 
levees in districts which are willing but can not legally comply with 
said method of procedure in time to avoid another threatened overflow 
this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman would make a statement and answer one 
or two questions which I would like to ask in respect to the 
necessity for the resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, the necessity for action in this 
matter was presented to the committee by reference to it of 
House Joint Resolution 826, introduced by Representative 
DENISON, of Illinois, calling for an appropriation of $1,000,000, 
Two relief measures have been approved for levee protection 
and repair work in connection with the recent unusual and 
disastrous floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
Public Resolution No. 50, approved April 21, 1922, tppropriated 
$1,000,000 to be expended by the Mississippi River Commission 
on levees under its jurisdiction and falling within the scope of 
the flood control act of March 1, 1917; this amount to be de- 
ducted from the regular appropriation for that purpose in the 
pending War Department appropriation bill, and in practical 
effect amounted only to an advance of $1,000,000 of next year’s 
money for Mississippi River flood control. Publie Resolution 
No. 54, approved May 2, 1922, made not to exceed $200,000 of 
funds heretofore appropriated for river and harbor work, and 
unexpended because the projects have been completed or aban- 
doned, available for protecting life and property by preserving 
and maintaining during the present flood emergency levees not 
under Government control on the Mississippi River, its tribu- 
taries and outlets. f 

The allotments made by the Chiéf of Engineers from the 
$200,000 fund aggregate approximately $70,000, leaving an un- 
allotted balance of $130,000. The accompanying joint resolu- 
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tion makes not to exceed $100,000 of the foregoing sum of 
$200,000 available for repairing and restoring levees on the 
Mississippi River above Cairo, III. The levees which the reso- 
lution provides for fall within the scope of the flood control act 
of March 1, 1917, but the levee districts in which they are lo- 
cated have not heretofore elected to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the act, but they are going to now. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the substance of that in the 
report, and it is a very concise statement of the situation, but 
I want to know what there is about Public Resolution 54 which 
makes necessary this legislation. That made available $200,- 
000 from the funds heretofore appropriated for rivers and har- 
bors, which were unexpended because the project had been 
abandoned and not completed. That was available for expendi- 
ture by and under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, for the purpose of 
protecting life and property by preserving and maintaining dur- 
ing the “ present flood emergency,” the levees not under Gov- 
ernment control on the Mississippi River, its tributaries and 
outlets, These leyees come under that classification. 

Mr. MADDEN. The levees proposed to be provided for in 
the resolution here are to come under the jurisdiction of the 
Flood Control Commission, and instead of appropriating money 
with which to meet the emergency under the act, we are divert- 
ing $100,000 of the $200,000 already made available, which is 
not to be used for other purposes, in order that this very neces- 
sary and urgent work may proceed. 


Mr. WALSH. I know, but why do they not go ahead and 
proceed with the matter? They have authority under existing 
law. 


Mr, HUMPHREYS. Oh, no; because the flood emergency 
has passed. They were authorized under that Resolution 54 to 
expend it during “the present flood emergency.” And that has 
passed and did pass before they ever expended a single dollar 
of it. 

Mr. MADDEN, The June floods are likely to be coming down 
in the territory embraced within the provisions of this resolu- 
tion at any time, and if this resolution is not made effective so 
that they may be able to take advantage of the situation before 
the 15th of June, we are liable to have a very great emergency 
that may call for a large sum of money. This is to be expended 
only on the condition that those levees affected or the dis- 
tricts affected will come within the provisions of the flood- 
control act. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand from the gentleman from 
Illinois that there was no flood emergency at the time his eol- 
league introduced the resolution calling for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. There was; but in order to take advantage 
of the situation that always comes in June, when the second 
flood never fails to arrive, it was proposed to meet that situa- 
tion by an appropriation of this nature, pending in the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, the present flood emergency is con- 
tinuing? 

Mr. MADDEN, No; the flood emergency which was pro- 
vided for in the former resolution was on the lower stretch of 
the river and has passed, and has been provided for, but the 
upper stretch of the river is the place where the June floods 
always come, and I may say in this connection that they 
were affected also by the floods that have occurred. 

Mr. WALSH. How many more of these resolutions and how 
many more of these floods and high waters are we going to 
have which must be taken care of? 

Mr. MADDEN, I very much hope we will not have any more 
resolutions, and I sincerely trust the Lord will prevent us 
haying any more floods, but unfortunately we can not control 
that situation as much as we would like to do it. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, under authority of this resolution, if the $70,000 
already expended—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Allotted. = 

Mr. CHALMERS. Well, expended? 

Mr. MADDEN. It has not all been expended, but it has met 
the situation and is meeting the situation. 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is, the flood-contro! crisis? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; but not in this particular locality. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to ask another question. I 
would like to ask the gentleman why he did not appropriate 
in his bill the balance of the $130,000 for this purpose? 


Mr. MADDEN. The reason why we did not do it is this: 
In the first place, out of the $200,000 already appropriated 
there has only been allotted $70,000. While the resolution on 
which we acted called for a million dollars, the evidence dis- 
closed the fact that only $52,000 would be needed to meet the 
situation; but lest there might be an emergency we could not 
foresee and nobody could realize, we made available by this 
resolution $100,000 to do what the Chief of Engineers said 
would cost $52,000. If they do not need as much as $100,000, 
they will not expend it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH, I will yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to the provisions of the joint resolution, 
which says that this emergency fund to be expended on the 
Mississippi River under the direction of the Secretary of War 
is now being used for repairing and restoring any levees on 
the Mississippi River above Cairo, III., which have been de- 
stroyed or Seriously injured by the recent floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River, so of course this money could not have been 
used until after it occurred. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the repair work could not have been 
done until now. 

Mr. TOWNER. And it is because of the fact these levees 
have been repaired since the other emergency came, and an- 
ticipating the June flood, that you desired te use this fund 
for the purpose of repairing them? 

Mr. MADDEN. And put these levee districts under the con- 
trol of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 
resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Denison] five minutes. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, I want to make just a brief 
statement which I think possibly will clear up the confusion 
in the mind of my friend from Massachusetts. The first million 
dollars which was appropriated by the resolution of April 21 
contained this language: 

For the purpose of preserving, protecting, and repairing the levees 
under its jurisdiction, 

Now, the Mississippi River Commission who had charge of 
the expenditure of this money interpreted it so that it could 
not be applied to rebuilding the levees that were washed out 
north of Cairo. The resolution which was afterwards passed 
and to which the gentleman from Massachusetts referred, by 
which were made available $200,000, namely the resolution of 
May 2, contains this language: a 

It is hereby made available for expenditure by and under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the purpose of protecting life and property by preserv- 
ing and maintaining during the present flood emergency the levees 
not under Government contro] on the Mississippi River, its tribu- 
taries and outlets. 

Now, that says for preservation and maintaining, and the 
Mississippi River Commission interpreted it as being available 
only for preservation and maintaining during the flood period, 
and they could not use it to repair a levee that had been 
washed out after the flood had gone down; and it so happens 
that neither one of these appropriations under these two reso- 
hitions could be used by the commission for the very important 
purpose of repairing breaks in the levee after the water had 
gone down. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. When this $200,000 item was under discus- 
sion here in the House there was a telegram read from some- 
body on the spot in which it was stated it would be necessary 
to repair and restore the levees that had been washed away, 
and that was stated to be one of the purposes of the resolu- 
tion and that the language drafted covered such intention. 

Mr. DENISON, I agree with the gentleman that a great 
many of us thought that fund could be used for that purpose, 
but, after all, the Mississippi River Commission has the last 
Say as to where and how the money shall be expended, and so 
it becomes necessary to pass this additional resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. This covers the situation? 

Mr. DENISON. By this resolution the levees north of Cairo 
can be repaired immediately. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman prefers a million instead of 
the $100,000? 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
The question is on agreeing to the joint 
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Mr. DENISON. It has been submitted to the Chief of En- 
gineers, and he thinks this will meet the situation, I will say 
to my friend. 

Mr. LAZARO. You stated that $1,000,000 was to be spent 
by the Mississippi River Commission upon waterways under 
their jurisdiction? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. And that the $200,000 was to be spent by the 
Department of War on waterways under its jurisdiction on the 
Mississipi River. You also state that the interpretation is that 
they can not use any of this money for the purpose of repairing 
evees? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Why is it that in this resolution this broaden- 
ing of the language applies to only waterways above Cairo? 
Why not below? 

Mr. MADDEN. Because provision has already been made in 
the other resolution for that, and money is available for the 
part below Cairo. 

Mr. DENISON. We have just had the highest flood in the 
history of the Mississippi River. In various places our present 
levees proved wholly inadequate to take care of the unprece- 
dented amount of water that came down upon us. The result 
was that levees north of Cairo which were thought to be 
sufficient gave way, and in my own district between two and 
three hundred thousand acres of the best farm land in Illinois 
have been overflowed. Stock has been drowned, homes have 
been washed away, and all growing crops have been ruined, 
It is a serious emergency, and if the farmers in the overflowed 
districts put in any crop at all for the coming year the breaks 
in the levees must be repaired immediately so as to stop the 
June and July floods. The purpose of the resolution which I 
introduced ‘and for which this has been substituted by the 
Appropriations Committee is to authorize the Mississippi River 
Commission to at once repair the breaks so as to allow farmers 
to reseed their land and raise a crop for the coming year. 
Serious breaks in the levees in Missouri opposite southern 
IIlinois, as well as some of the levees on the Iowa side in the 
district of Mr. Korr, have broken, The Chief of Engineers has 
estimated that the amount made available by this resolution 
will be sufficient to repair these breaks. I hope the resolution 
may pass without any opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed: and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ALLEGHENY RIVER AT FREEPORT, PA. 


Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11335) to authorize the building of a bridge across the Allegheny 
River at Freeport, Pa. This is for the rebuilding of a bridge 
recently destroyed or seriously damaged when the ice went out. 
The contract has been awarded. The contractor is on the 
ground. Work had actually been begun when it was discovered 
that there never had been congressional action authorizing the 
building of the bridge, in the first instance, and the Chief of 
Engineers asked that this bill become law in order that he 
might approve the plans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11345) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa. 

Re it enacted, etc., That the State of Pennsylvania be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Alleghen: iver at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation at or near eeport, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, in accordance with the visions of the act entitled “An act 
—— — 5 1 5 construction of bri over navigable waters,” approved 
| Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 2 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
| ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania, a motion to re- 
consider the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 
| CORPORATE POWERS OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9527, disagree tọ the Senate 
| amendments, and ask for a conference, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
from the Speaker’s table, moves to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and asks for a conference, a bill which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin „ R. 
the United eee, e * ae — . = 
to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and to apply such sec- 
tion as so amended to all national banking associations, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to disagreeing to the 
Senate amendments and asking for a conference? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees Mr. MCFADDEN, Mr. Dace, and Mr. WINGO, 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ARMY, NAVY, ETC.— 
1 CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 10972, an act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a con- 
a report on the bill H. R. 10972, which the Clerk will 
repo 

The conference report and statement were read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and agree to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate, insert the following: ex- 
cept those whose promotion is limited by law to this grade and 
who are not entitled under existing law to the pay and allow- 
ances of a higher grade”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language stricken out by the Senate, insert the follow- 
ing: “Nothing contained in the first sentence of section 17 or 
in any other section of this act shall authorize an increase in 
the pay of officers or warrant officers on the retired list on 
June 30, 1922”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Hen of 
the language inserted by the Senate insert the following: “on 
June 30, 1922, there shall be included in the computation ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate insert the following: “ and 
service aS a contract surgeon serving full time; and also 75 
per cent of all other periods of time during which they have 
held commissions as officers of the Organized Militia between 
January 21, 1903, and July 1, 1916, or of the National Guard, 
the Naval Militia, or the National Naval Volunteers since June 
8, 1916”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Jonn ©. McKEnNziz, 

James F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 

TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 

DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Mgnagers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
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the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: ` 

1. This amendment as modified in the conference prevents 
officers whose promotion in grade is limited by law to the grade 
of captain or corresponding grade in other services from receiv- 
ing a promotion in pay except in those cases where existing law 
specifically authorizes a higher rate of pay than that of the 
grade. In general this affects only the medical administrative 
corps of the Army, the officers of which are limited by law to 
the maximum grade of captain, and one officer of the Coast 
Guard, whose promotion is limited by law to the grade of lieu- 
tenant but who is under existing law entitled to the pay of 
lieutenant commander. 

2. The House amendment provides in effect to change the 
percentage of retired pay for certain grades and leave the per- 
centages untouched for other grades. The general rule govern- 
ing the pay of retired officers is that they shall receive 75 per 
cent of the active pay. The House amendment would change 
this rule so that while all first and second lieutenants and all 
brigadier generals and major generals and practically all cap- 
tains would continue to receive when retired 75 per cent of their 
active pay, most majors and all lieutenant colonels and colonels 
would receive a less percentage than 75 per cent. The Senate 
amendment provides that all officers, including those now on the 
retired list, should have their retired pay based on the schedule 
provided in this bill for the active list after July 1, 1922. The 
amendment as agreed to in conference provides that officers 
now on the retired list shall continue to draw the same retired 
pay which they are now receiving—in other words, the pay of 
officers now on the retired list is in no way affected by the pro- 
visions of this bill—while the retired pay of officers who retire 
after July 1, 1922, shall be 75 per cent of the active pay which 
they will be drawing at the time of their retirement, regardless 
of whether it will be more or less than the retired pay they 
would receive under the existing laws. 

3, 4, 5, 19, 20, 23, 29, 33. 36. 38, 42. These amendments were 
inserted by the Senate and agreed to in conference so as to pro- 
vide that all those parts of the bill which would have become 
effective on the date of the approval of the act shall become 
effective with all other parts of the bill on July 1, 1922. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21. 22, 24, 27, 28, 30, 31, 35, 37, 39, 
40. These amendments, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, provide simply for the correct numbering of the 
sections of the bill, 

6, 7, 10. As the bill passed the House it provided that Regular 
Army officers who had prior commissioned service in the Organ- 
ized Militia and in the National Guard should receive credit for 
50 per cent of all such service for pay purposes. As the bill 
passed the Senate this provision was modified so as to provide 
that such officers should count 50 per cent of only that service 
in the Organized Militia or the National Guard which has been 
rendered since the passage of the so-called Dick bill in 1908, 
which carried the first provisions for Federal supervision of 
the Organized Militia. As modified and agreed to in conference, 
the amendment now authorizes credit for 75 per cent of the 
commissioned service rendered since January 21, 1903, and also 
75 per cent of commissioned service rendered in the Naval 
Militia or the National Naval Volunteers since June 3, 1916. 

8,9. These amendments, inserted by the Senate and agreed to 
in conference, provide simply for a transposition in words for 
the sake of clarity. i 

18. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, simply gives to the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury the necessary administrative author- 
ity to put into operation the provisions of this bill which pro- 
vide for the pay-grade classification of enlisted men of the 
Navy and Coast Guard, 

25, 26. These amendments, inserted by the Senate and agreed 
to in conference, restore the provisions of the bill regarding 
nurses to the form in which they were worked out and agreed 
to by the joint committee which framed the bill. The nurse 
provisions of the bill were agreed upon by the joint committee 
after a very careful investigation of nursing conditions in civil 
life and in the Public Health Service. These provisions, as now 
agreed to, place the Army and Navy Nurse Corps on an equi- 
table basis with respect to other nurses and give to these nurses 
an increase which amounts to something more than $1,000,000 
more than they are now receiving, 

32. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, provides that the old Philippine Scout officers who 
were retired prior to June 4, 1920, the date of the passage of 
the Army reorganization act, shall be placed in the same identi- 
cal status as other retired officers, including the Philippine 
Scout officers who have retired since that date. This is believed 
to be an act of justice on the part of the Government to these 


officers who have rendered most meritorious service to the Gov- 
ernment and who have been for many years badly neglected. 

34. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, simply completed the title of the Coast and Geodetic 
re which was inadvertently left incomplete in the House 

ill. 

41, This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, simply makes clear the meaning of the section and 
in no wise changes the intent or purpose of the bill. 

JoHN C. McKenzie, 
James F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the retirement pay of officers 
presents the only real difference between the House and Senate 
on the pending pay bill. The compromise reported by the con- 
ferees should not, in my opinion, be approved by the House. 
When the pay bill was considered the House adopted an amend- 
ment limiting the retirement pay of colonels, lieutenant col- 
onels, Majors, and officers below the grade of major, and af 
corresponding grades in the other services, to $3,750 for colonels, 
$3,375 for lieutenant colonels, and $3,000 for majors and offi- 
cers below the grade of major. In other words, the House fixed 
the maximum retirement pay of officers in the above grades 
at the same amounts as are now allowed under existing law. 

Under the bill as reported by the conferees the maximum 
retired pay after July 1, 1922. of a colonel will be $4,500; of 
a lieutenant colonel, $4,312.50; of a major, $3,975; and of a 
captain, $3,375. It will thus be seen that the conference report 
provides an increase in the maximum retired pay of a colonel 
of $750; of a lieutenant colonel, $937.50; of a major, $937.50; 
and of a captain, $675. I submit that no sound reason has been 
or can be advanced for increasing the retirement pay of officers 
in these grades so that hereafter a colonel with 30 years’ 
service will draw $4,500 retired pay; a lieutenant colonel with 
like service, $4,312.50; a major with like service, $3,975; and 
a captain with like service, $3,375. 

The report of the conferees denies this increase of retire- 
ment pay to officers now on the retired list, or who may be 
retired between now and July 1, 1922, but grants it to all 
officers retired after July 1, 1922. Now, while I do not favor 
increasing the retirement pay of officers in the grades men- 
tioned, yet I confess that I am unable to understand why, if 
an increase is granted, it sh@uld not apply to officers now on 
the retired list or who may be retired between now and July 
1, 1922. It is not fair to fix an arbitrary date line which will 
determine hereafter a wide difference in the retirement pay 
of officers of the same grade and with like service. 

What good reason can be assigned why a colonel retired on 
June 30, 1922, should receive only $3,750, whereas a colonel re- 
tired on July 1, 1922, should receive $4,500—why a Lieutenant 
colonel and major, with 30 years’ service, retired during the 
month of June, 1922, should receive $937.50 less than a major 
with like service retired on or after July 1, 1922. The very fact 
that the conferees have denied an increase in retirement pay 
to officers now on the retired list, or who may be retired be- 
tween now and July 1, 1922, is to my mind an unanswerable 
reason why no increase should be provided in the retirement 
pay of officers in the grades referred to. 

There are more than 450 officers now in grades corresponding 
to that of colonel who, if retired after July 1, 1922. will re- 
ceive the maximum retired pay of $4,500 provided for in the 
conferees’ report; likewise, there are lieutenant colonels and 
majors and officers of corresponding grades who will be entitled: 
to the maximum retired pay provided for in the conferees’ 
report. : | 

An exaflination of Table 1, attached to the minority report, 
will show that many additional colonels, lieutenant colonels, 
and majors will have sufficient service in the next few years 
to be also retired at the maximum pay. 

When it is recalled that the maximum retired pay of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees is $720, to which the employees 
must, out of their pay, have contributed, I submit that it would 
be unfair, unjust, and unwise to fix the maximum retired pay 
of a colonel at $4,500, of a lieutenant colonel at $4,312.50, of 
a major at $3,975, of a captain at $3,375. 

The present retired pay of these officers is more than the 
yearly salaries paid many high State officials, including many 
judges of important state courts. 

I recognize that there are limitations on the acceptance of 
employment by retired officers, and this may be suggested as 
a reason by some of the conferees for recommending an increase 
in their retired pay. It must be remembered, however, that the 
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same limitation as to employment applies to the officer now on 
the retired list, and if there be ne goed reason for inereasing the 
retirement pay of this last class of officers, surely none enn be as- 
signed for increasing the retirement pay of officers retiring after 
July 1, 1922, since all retired officers suffer the same business 
handicaps imposed by existing limitations. It so happens that 
bills are now pending before committees of the House to repeal 
or modify the limitations referred to, and I understand that the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs has favorably reported a 
bill on this subject. The House may later modify existing limi- 
tations and vest the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War, with some discretion in reference to civilian employ- 
ment for retired officers. 

In connection with the proposed increase in the retirement 
pay of officers it is well to reeall that the House recently went 
on record as favoring a reduction of 2,000 in the officer person- 
nel of the Army, and the House Naval Affairs Committee has 
reported a bill looking to the retirement of a limited number of 
nu val officers. There is also pending in the Senate a bill, known 
as the Pershing bill, which seeks further authority to retire 
officers now in the service. 

It is safe to predict, then, that this Congress will pass some 
bill looking to the separation of many present officers from the 
service. Any reductions in the commissioned personnel which 
this Congress may require or authorize can not be made effec- 
tive until after July 1 next. Then, why should Congress in- 
crease the retirement pay of colonels, after July 1, from $3,750 
to $4,500; of lieutenant colonels, from $3,375 to $4,312.50; of 
majors, from $3,000 to $3,937.50? 

These grades are now top-heavy, and there are many offi- 
cers, holding commissions in the grades of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, major, and captain, who will be retired from active 
service within the next year. Many of these have sufficient 
service to entitle them to the maximum retirement pay, and 
it will prove very expensive to the Federal Treasury to grant 
the retirement increases, recommended for these grades by the 
report of the conferees. 

In this connection I repeat that if this large increase is 
granted to officers retired after July 1, 1922, then Congress will 
be urged at a subsequent session to grant like increases to those 
now on the retired list and those who may be retired between 
now and July 1, 1922. The only argument that can be made 
against granting such increases will be that the amount now re- 
ceived is sufficient, and the same argument, I submit, applies 
with like force to officers retiring after July 1, 1922. 

I do not favor increasing the Wtirement pay of officers now 
on the retired list or who may be retired between now and 
July 1, 1922, in the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, 
eaptain, and of corresponding grades in the other services; but 
if this Congress grants an increase of retirement pay to officers 
in these grades, retired after July 1, 1922, then I am at a loss 
to understand what good reason can be given by those voting 
for such increase for denying the same to officers now on the 
retired list, 

Many on the retired list have had the same service that those 
retired after July 1 will have had. They have served in the 
game grades, and some bear wounds received on the field of 
battle, yet all increase to them is denied, and you arbitrarily 
fix a date to wit, July 1, 1922, when retirement pay will be in- 
creased. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. What was the reason for 
that? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am unable to state. I don’t think the con- 
ferees can offer any satisfactory reason therefor. The pending 
pay bill is generous to colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and 
captains with more than 20 years’ service to their credit, and 
they are permitted to count, for the purpose of advancement 
to a pay period higher than that corresponding to grade in 
which they hold commissions, all service which now ts for 
longevity; but the officer commissioned after July 1 is denied 
the right to count any service, except effective commission serv- 
ice, for advancement, although advancement to a pay period 
higher than that in which the officer holds a commission in- 
3 an automatic increase of $500 in the base pay of the 
officer, 

The pending bill also removes the $1,000 limitation as to the 
longevity pay of colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors, and 
of corresponding grades, and these it will be remembered are 
the only grades in which any longevity limitation is fixed. It 
was this fact that led the House to adopt the amendment limit- 
ing the retired pay of such officers. The longevity percentage 
has also been increased by the pending bill from 40 to 50 per 
cent, so that after July 1, 1922, the maximum pay of a colonel 
will be $6,000, instead of $5,000; that of a lieutenant colonel, 


$5,750: instead of $4,500; that of a major. $5,250 instead of 
$4,000 ; that of a captain, 84.500 instead of 83 000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman like 
some more time? 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to have one minute more. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for one minute more, 

Mr. OLIVER. The pending bill, in addition to an increase in 
pay, as I have just pointed out, grants also a ration and allow- 
ance increase to these same officers, as follows: 

41 c with dependents, a maximum increase from $1,325.25 to 

A 5 with dependents, a maximum increase from 
na 1255 1. ers, with dependents, a maximum increase from $975.65 to 

me is a limitation of $7,200, however, in the pending bill, 
on the total compensation, including pay and allowances, which 
any officer below the grade of brigadier general may receive, 
not including extra pay for aviation. 

I have mentioned these matters only to emphasize that a 
generous pay has been provided for officers in the grades of 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major by the pending bill, 
and that for this reason no inerease should be granted in their 
present retirement pay. The officers now on the retired list 
have never received the increased pay and allowances that those 
now ‘in the service will receive in future, and to my mind this 
strongly argues that no difference should be hereafter made in 
the retirement pay of officers placed on the retired list before 
and after July 1, 1922. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, the retirement statute to-day provides that the 
officer who is retired shall receive three-fourths of the pay he is 
receiving at the time he was retired. This bill as now presented 
to you does not disturb that provision of law in any way 
except to provide that no man now on the retired list shall 
suffer any decrease in pay by reason of the operation of this bill. 
In other words, it leaves the men on the retired list just where 
this bill found them, receiving three-fourths of the pay they 
were receiving at the time they were retired. As to the men to 
be retired in the future, the existing statute will apply, and it 
provides that when retired they shall receive three-fourths of 
the pay they are receiving at the time they retire. 

Now, the gentleman who has preceded me has talked to you 
always of the officers with maximum service, as if every man 
retired was going to receive the maximum pay. The fact is 
that in the Army to-day there are only 37 officers awaiting re- 
tirement and only 137 who during the next four months will 
retire. Of this number there are only 10 colonels who will re- 
ceive the maximum of $750 more than they would receive under 
the law of 1908. 

No lieutenant colonel and no major will receive the maximum 
retirement pay provided by this bill. The 26 lieutenant col- 
onels to retire will receive an increase ranging from $165 to 
$430 a year. Fourteen of the 39 majors will receive an increase 
of from $37 to about $800 a year. All others will receive the 
same retired pay as under the law of 1908. My friend [Mr. 
OLIVER] has held up to you only the maximum, omitting te 
state that practically all officers retired with 15 years’ service 
or less will suffer a decrease in pay as compared with 
the law of 1908. His complaint is not that we refuse to give an 
inerease to the men now on the retired list. He says that is all 
right. But he thinks his amendment should have been retained 
as he offered it. But look at what his amendment did. Look 
at what your managers had to support in conference. By the 
terms of his amendment he changed the retirement law only as 
to three grades of officers, colonels, lieutenant colonels, and 
majors; but the general who retires would still receive three- 
fourths of his pay under his amendment adopted by the House. 
The captain who was retired would receive three-fourths of his 
pay. The first lieutenant and the second lieutenant would re- 
ceive three-fourths of their pay. But when you get to the 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major of 30 years’ service the 
retirement percentage would be changed from 75 per cent to 62 
per cent. He says no discrimination should be made against 
men now on the retired list in favor of men retired in the future. 
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He would make a discrimination against some men now on the 
retired list in favor of other men who are now on the retired 
list. A captain of 24 years or less would get three-fourths, of 
his. retirement pay, a first lieutenant would get the same, a 
Second lieutenant would get the same, and so would a general, 
whereas a colonel, a lieutenant colonel, or a major would re- 
ceive only 62 per cent of their retirement pay. Suppose you 
had done that. Would you not have had just cause of com- 
plaint from the retired officer who would say, Tell me why 
you give to one officer on the retired list three-fourths of his 
pay and give to me only 62 per cent?” Manifestly it was un- 
fair and impracticable. The Senate, on the other hand, wanted 
the retirement schedules as provided for in this bill to apply to 
every man now on the retired list, where it would result in an 
increase of pay but not where it would result in a decrease of 
pay. Your conferees compromised by providing in this con- 
ference report that we should leave the men now on the retired 
list where we found them. N 

In 1920, when the cost of living was high, when people had 
lots of money to pay taxes and were not complaining, this 
House raised the pay of the personnel of the military services 
and yet did not disturb the status of the men on the retired 
list. They left them right where they found them. Now, 
should the Congress to-day be more liberal in granting money 
to men on the retired list than the Congress was in 1920? 

And then there is an additional reason. The pay. of the fu- 
ture is.established by this. bill for the purpose of keeping men 
in the service. That was the reason why in 1920 you adopted 
„the new pay schedule—the so-called bonus bill—in order to 
keep good men in the service and attract men fo the service. 
It was not for the purpose of increasing the pay of retired 
officers. And the readjustment authorized by the same bill was 
not for the purpose of increasing retired pay. Now, gentle- 
men on the retired list who have got an inerease do not want 
this new bill to apply where it means a decrease in pay. I 
will tell you, though the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] 
failed to state it, that as to every man whose service is under 
15 years who is now in the service, if he is retired now he will 
receive less pay than under the law of 1908. This maximum 
amount he mentions only refers to officers with the maximum 
service of 30 years. Out of 1,247 men on the retired list in 
the Navy, 800 men were retired because of physical disability. 
It follows that most of these men would not receive the maxi- 
mum amount, and it is an indication of what would occur in 
the future. The compromise adopted by the conferees is the 
logical thing to do; it makes no change in the retirement stat- 
ute, allowing it to apply to retirements in the future, just as 
it has to retirements in the past, regardless of whether it means 
more or less retired pay to an officer. 

From my investigation I believe that the whole subject of 
retirement ought to be investigated, that We ought to determine 
whether we will continue the provisions prohibiting the em- 
ployment of a retired officer by any concern doing business. with 
the Government, or whether there should be some modification 
of these provisions; and if this is done, then reduce the retired 
pay or provide for h reduction where a man has other sources 
of income: But certainly you can not ask your conferees to 
agree to hang out and kill this bill by insisting upon a proposi- 
tion that would give to three grades of officers 62 per cent and 
give to every other officer 75 per cent of his active pay as re- 
tired pay. 

Under the Oliver amendment, adopted in the House, a captain 
now on the retired list, with 24 years’ service, would receive 
$3,000 retired pay, as against the $2,520 he is to-day receiving, 
an inerease of $480; while the major, lieutenant colonel, and 
colonel with 30 years would receive no increase. This would 
be true of the other junior officers, because his limitation. would 
let the three-fourths pay apply to generals and junior officers, 
This report will not increase any oflicer on the retired list one 
dollar and lets the existing statute govern in the future, whether 
it means an increase or decrease. 

If the House thinks the retirement law should be changed, let 
it be done in a proper manner, changing the percentage of re- 
tired pay as to all grades, not three. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not understand why the man on the 
retired list who has performed the same length of service 
should not receive the same retired pay that an officer now in 
the service would receive when. retired, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They do not want that; 
they only want the same pay when the same pay is greater than 
what they now receive. Under this bill the retired pay of many 
officers will be less. But we specifically provide that no man on 
the retired list shall suffer a reduction, Is there any reason 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


why a colonel should receive 62 per cent and a first lientenant 
and a general should receive 75 per cent? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am not arguing in favor of what the 
gentleman, from Alabama says. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That was the. House propo- 
sition from which the conferees receded in order to accept this 
compromise. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not understand why a man who has 
given the same length of service in the past should not receive 
the same pay as an oflicer retired. in the future. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In many cases it would 
be less; and my friend would not want that. Whenever a man 
was retired in the past he received what the law provided he 
should receive, three-fourths of his base pay and longevity 
pay. Of course, the allowances never figure in it. He had a 
right to expect that. He got it. Now the question is raised 
here as to whether this bill should apply where by its provi- 
sions there is an increase. If it should apply to him where 
there is an increase, why should it not apply where there is a 
decrease? If you should have the House bill apply, and change 
the retirement statute in a haphazard manner as to only three 
grades, it would cause just us much complaint. We contend 
that, so far as the Government is concerned, it has kept its 
contract with the officers on the retired list, When he retired 
the law provided that he should receive the three-quarters. pay, 
and he is receiving it. If hereafter an officer who retires with 
10 years’ service receives less pay, they have no complaint, but 
if an officer with 30 years’ service happens to receive more, 
then it is said that he ought not to have it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What I had in mind was that you in- 
creased the pay because of the increased cost of living, and 
that affects the man on the retired list just as much as a man 
on the active list. r 

Mr: BYRNES of South Carolina. When the cost of living 
was much higher and they were in better position to advo- 
cate.an increase as an immediate necessity, Congress, in 1920, 
refused to grant it and should not now be more liberal simply 
berause we are readjusting the pay of the officers in the active 


service. i 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I believe this is a good bill. 
It will cost approximately $14,000,000. less than the amount 
appropriated for this year and $14,000,000 less than the estimate 
for the personnel for next year. The reduced amount that is 
authorized by the bill is so distributed that it receives. the 
approval of every one of the services; it receives the approval 
of 8 of the 10 men who constituted the joint committee and 
who studied the question for months; it receives the approval 
of 8 out of 5 of the special committee; it receives the approval 
of nearly every man on the Military Committee of the House. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] is in favor of it. 
It is approved by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 
It receives the approval of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papert], of the Committee on Naval Affairs. It of course re- 
ceives the approval of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie], its author, who possesses an intimate knowledge of 
military affairs. Now, when it comes to the consideration of so 
complex a bill, Members who have not time to investigate it 
will, I know, have confidence in the judgment of these gentlemen 
who. heretofore have won and justified the confidence of the 
House in naval and military matters. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 

gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Braa]. 
- Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it is not 
my purpose to criticize. nor commend particularly the bill. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Brnxxs] said that we 
ought to have confidence in the men who have studied the sub- 
ject and accept their word for it. I have all the confidence in 
the world in the gentlemen who are responsible for this bill, 
their honor, their integrity, and their ability. However, that 
does not preclude me from taking a pencil and doing a little 
calculation on the result of their efforts. The whole proposition 
that I want to discuss for a minute or two is that 1 do not 
believe there is any warrant or any necessity or any reason 
why we should retire the military officers in our National Estab- 
lishment at the end of 30 years’ service, provided they are in 
good physical condition, and retire them at any such figure as 
we are proposing to do in this bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I would rather not just at this time. I want to 
give the House these figures, and I believe if you check them up 


vou will find that they are accurate. There are 435 colonels 
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now in the Army with over 30 years of service; 244 colonels 
with a service between 28 and 30 years. There are 138 colonels 
with a service of over 26 years, and the colonel’s pay, according 
to this bill, the retirement pay, will range from $3,750 to $4,500. 

In arriving at my figures I have taken the average between 
$3,750 and $4,500. There is no way that you can find’out the 
total number of colonels that will be retired within the next 
four years. But, taking the average between $3,750 and $4,500, 
the cost of retiring that many men is $3,418,800 yearly assessed 
against the people of the United States for dead weight on the 
military service, 

Now, of lieutenant colonels there are 32 with a service of 
over 30 years; 126 with a service between 28 and 30 years; 372 
with a service between 25 and 27 years; 456 with a service 
between 22 and 24 years. Their retired pay ranges from 83 375 
to $4.312. I again take the average between the two extremes 
for my basis of figuring the cost annually of retiring the lieu- 
tenant colonels in the period of six years from date. That 
makes $3,746,800. 

Now, let us take the majors, You have 11 with a service of 
over 80 years; 23 with a service between 28 and 30 years; 89 
with a service between 26 and 27 years; 140 with a service over 
23 and under 25. Their pay ranges from $3,000 to $3,975. It 
will cost to retire the majors in the Army $920,500. 

Now, take the captains. There are 139 captains with a serv- 
ice of over 80 years; 87 captains with a service between 28 and 
30 years; 107 captains with a service between 25 and 27 years; 
188 captains with a service between 22 and 24 years. Their pay 
ranges from $2,700 to $3,375. It will cost to retire the captains 
$1,413,000. 

Now, within a period of six years, adding the total retired 
pay of these eligible to be retired within the next six years in 
the Military Establishment of the Government, you have $9,- 
499,100 which must be raised from taxation to carry the dead 
weight.on the military service. 

Do you gentlemen realize that $9,499,000 lacks only a very 
few dollars of being one one-hundredth as much as the total 
cost of operating the Government in 1915-16? Yet here we 
are paying one one-hundredth as much as the total cost of oper- 
ating the Government for carrying the dead weight in the Army 
and the Navy in the military branch. 

Every other branch of the Government service is compelled to 
contribute to the support of the fund out of which they draw 
their retirement. Every old-age pension scheme that I know 
anything about is founded upon the principle that while one is 
able to earn he must contribute to his old-age support. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. . 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I can not support by 
my vote any measure that gives a retired Army officer at the 
age of 46, $4,500 per year. I am reluctant to take this posi- 
tion, because I think this bill, with possibly this exception, is a 
good bill. I believe in the doctrine of length of service being 
calculated in the pay of an Army officer, and I think the com- 
mittee has worked hard and faithfully on this proposition, but 
I do not believe the Oliver amendment should have been stricken 
out by the Senate. I think it has put upon the Congress the 
responsibility of voting a burden of taxation for retired Army 
officers which the people will resent, and I can not give the 
measure my support. I realize fhat we would be in quite a 
predicament if a pay bill were not passed, I realize that this 
pay bill is an improvement over the present condition so far as 
Army officers’ pay is concerned. I realize that it will not do to 
go back to the old 1908 law, and there are several features of 
the bill that I approve heartily, but I can not permit the other 
body of this Congress and a conference committee to cram down 
my throat a provision that I have said I never would vote for; 
and I never will vote for a provision that retires Army officers 
at the age of 46 at a salary of $4,500 per year, to be paid by 
the people of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to make a state- 
ment in answer to some of the matters referred to by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. He complains that 
under the amendment, adopted by the House, a difference was 
made between the percentage retirement pay of colonels, lieu- 
tenant colonels, majors, captains, and of officers below the grade 
of captain. It must be remembered in this connection that there 
is a limitation under existing law only on the longevity pay of 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors and those of corre- 
sponding grades in the other services, to wit, $1,000. This 
limitation does not apply to any other grade. In the absence 


of such limitation, the pay proper of a colonel, lieutenant colo- 
nel, and major would be largely increased. 

Now, the House in limiting the retirement pay simply gave 
consideration to this limitation of existing law on the longevity 
pay of this class of officers. While removing the limitation as 
to the pay of the grades when on active service, yet it fixed 
retirement pay on the limitations of existing law. 

Allusion is also made to the fact that retired officers were 
granted no increased pay by the May 12, 1920, bill, known as 
the bonus bill. In this connection it must be remembered that 
no increased retirement pay was provided for any officer under 
the May 12, 1920, bill, and that this bill sought only to provide 
a temporary increase in the pay of officers while on active 
service. 

If you adopt the conference report, the maximum retired pay 
of a colonel will hereafter be the same as the maximum retired 
pay of a brigadier general, to wit, $4,500, and the maximum 
retired pay of a captain in the Navy will be the same as the 
maximum retired pay of an admiral—of the lower half—to wit, 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bradl has well pointed out 
that there are now more than 450 colonels and officers holding 
corresponding grades in the other services, who will be eligible 
for retirement at the maximum retired pay, if the conference re- 
port is adopted. He has also given interesting data relative to 
the number of lieutenant colonels and majors, who now and here- 
after will be entitled to the maximum retirement pay fixed by 
the Senate amendment, and which the House conferees have 
yielded to. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I do not think any sound 
reason has been offered for increasing the retired pay of colo- 
nels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains. 

The refusal-of the conferees to allow increased retirement 
pay to officers now on the retired list, or who may be placed on 
the retired list prior to July 1, 1922, completely answers why 
an increase should not be granted to officers retired after July 
1, 1922. 

In the pending pay bill many concessions are made to the 
officers now in the service which are denied to officers who 
will be commissioned after July 1, 1922, and I submit we should 
not add a further discrimination in favor of the officers now in 
the service as to the matter of retired pay. 

You can not make gifts and concessions to officers now on 
active service and deny the same either to officers hereafter 
commissioned or to officers who may be retired before July 1, 
1922. Such concessions and discriminations will unquestionably 
rise to confront this and subsequent Congresses, and must be 
dealt with on a basis fair and equitable to all officers, whether 
now retired or commissioned after July 1, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. ~ A 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] to the fact that the 
action of the conferees in substituting new language for that of 
Senate amendments numbered 6 and 7, in my judgment, throws 
the paragraph in which those amendments are included entirely 
out of gear. I take it it does not mean anything as I read it. 
The paragraph as finally agreed to by the conferees reads as 
follows: 

For officers now in the service all service on June 30, 1922, there 
shall be included in the computation which is now counted in comput- 
ing longevity pay, and service as a contract surgeon serving full time; 
and also 75 as cent of all other periods of time during which 
they have held commissions as officers of the Organized Militia be- 
tween January 21, 1903, and July 1, 1916, or of the National Guard, 
the Naval Militia, or the National Naval Volunteers since June 3, 
1916, and service as a contract surgeon serving full time shall be in- 
cluded in the computation. 

It would seem to me that the conferees in eliminating the 
amendments of the Senate and substituting new language have 
omitted to include certain words which give force to this para- 
graph as finally amended. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
think that this now means anything at all? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That matter was very carefully gone over 
by the people who are vitally interested in it. It was gone 
over repeatedly and checked up. If there is an error in it, it 
can not be helped at this time, in my judgment. The way the 
language is written I take it it carried out the wishes of the 
conferees. 

Mr. WALSH. What were the wishes of the conferees? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The wishes of the conferees were that the 
officers who had service in the National Guard should have 
counted 75 per cent of the time served as officers in the 
Organized Militia from 1903 and in the National Guard from 
1916 on. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. . 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am opposed to the adoption of this conference re- 
port for the particular reason that it contains the amendment of 
the Senate which removes that provision of the House bill 
which ‘placed a limitation upon the retired pay of officers. 
There is no other branch of the Government in which there is 
anything comparable to the provision which we make for the 
retirement pay of Army officers, naval officers, and officers of the 
Coast Guard, and the other services provided for in this bill. I 
do not challenge the justice of a retirement system, but this 
House is going to great lengths when it makes it possible for 
400 colonels in the Army, many of whom are yet capable of 
rendering the Government seryice, to be retired at a compensa- 
tion of $4,500 per year. 

What will they do in return for that compensation? Will 
they render the Government any service? They will go on the 
retired list, most of them, the very day they are eligible for re- 
tirement. Talk to Army officers and get their viewpoint and 
you will not talk to them very long until it will creep out from 
somewhere in their conversation that they will be eligible for 
retirement on such and such a day. They look forward to it 
anxiously. They look forward to it as a period of ease, a period 
in which they may pursue other callings and engage in other 
lines of activity. Many retired Army officers pursue other 
vocations, and yet draw compensation from the Government 
as their retired pay. In this city now there are officers who 
are engaged in business retired from the Army on three-fourths 
of their pay. This bill as it passed the House contained a pro- 
vision limiting the retirement pay of colonels to $3,750, and 
I believe for a lieutenant colonel to $3,200. 

Mr. OLIVER. From $3,875 to $4,812.50. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, That was a limiting provision and 
ought to have been retained in this bill. Under this bill, as I 
understand it, it is possible for colonels to be retired and re- 
ceive the same retired pay as that a brigadier general re- 
ceives and render to the Government absolutely no service what- 
ever. Now, gentlemen, talk about economy. I have been hear- 
Ing people talk about economy ever since I have been in this 
House. If you call out gentlemen on the majority side and call 
out gentlemen on the minority side they will tell you, and they 
will tell their constituents, they are for economy, but it is 
economy for to-morrow, it is economy for next month, it is 
economy when the other party comes into power. But it is not 
economy now. I want to say to the Republican side of the 
House and I want to say to the Democratic side of the House 
that if you really believe in economy now is the time to show 
your colors. If you really believe in economizing in the matter 
of salaries—you told the country you did not believe in increas- 
ing them; you told the yoters of the country if they would put 
you = power you would sit on the lid and keep it from blow- 

g off. 

The Democrats said to the people that if they would put us 
in power we would hold salaries of Government employees 
down and not increase them. The Republicans went before 
the country and told the people that if they would put them 
in power they would stand at the doors of the Treasury with 
flaming swords; that they would cut out all increase of pay and 
compensation, So when the bill comes before the House in- 
creasing pay of Army officers, they say, “ Oh, I believe in econ- 
omy, I am for economy, but the committee has labored very 
diligently. This is a good bill; I think it is going to save 
money.” We are told that it will save $14,000,000. It is not 
true. It will not save a cent, because the temporary bonus law, 
on the Ist of July, expires, and instead of saving money this 
bill will not only extend it over to the next fiscal year but 
over every year that shall follow. I am telling you now, gen- 
tlemen, if you believe in economy you had better wake up and 
practice some and stop increasing salaries that will be given 
to retired officers, retired on account of length of service and 
not on disability until the end of creation, and who, the most 
of them, will retire at the earliest possible moment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be notified when I 
have used 15 minutes. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am somewhat at a loss to know just what to say to 
you. I have listened this morning to the oft-repeated criticism 
of a few gentlemen who have opposed this bill from its in- 
cipiency, and finally the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] winds up his impassioned speech by saying if you favor 
economy vote against the conference report. I said when I 
opened the discussion on this bill that I love a good fair fight. 


I like to meet men who fight in the open and decline and dis- 
dain to strike below the belt, but I want to say to you gentle- 
men very frankly here this morning that every one of these 
speeches which have been made to you this morning are unfair 
to the members of the committee. 

They pointed out to you that perhaps some of these 400 
colonels—who won the Spanish-American War for us; every 
one of them with the exception perhaps of two dozen are men 
who served in that war and in the Philippine insurrection—will 
draw the maximum retired pay. They complain that under 
this bill that perhaps they will get a little increase in pay 
when they go out of the active service of the Army. Now, they 
forget that these men have rendered more service to our coun- 
try than perhaps any 400 colonels who will be in the service of 
our Government for many, many years to come. They will tell 
you about these cases where a colonel who has given 30 years 
of commissioned service to his country may get a little increase 
in retired pay. They do not tell you that all down the list that 
the men who have had short services when they go on the re- 
tired list will not go on the retired list on account of a certain 
kind of badge they have on their shoulder, but that they will be 
retired according to their length of service, and I challenge the 
gentleman from Alabama and the gentleman from Texas, or any 
other man, to show wherein this will not be a saving to this 
country, because there are infinitely more officers who go on 
the retired list with a short length of service than those who go 
on the retired list with long length of service. They talk about 
longevity pay, and the gentleman from Alabama brought up 
the old limitation of $1,000 on longevity pay. 

Gentlemen, under this law that we have struggled six months 
to enact we provide for longevity pay that reaches out 30 years 
over a man’s service, and when it is all done he will not receive 
any more longevity pay than under the existing law. We are 
criticized for some of these things over which we have no con- 
trol. And I want to say to you frankly, and I say it in this 
House to-day, that a joint committee ought to be organized at 
once for the purpose of revising and readjusting the laws on 
retirement in this country of ours. If I had my way about it, 
no man would go on the retired list of his own volition. He 
would go on the retired list for physical disability alone. [Ap- 
plause.] But it is a matter over which we have no jurisdiction, 
We were confined to pay of men on the active list. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman feels that retire- 

ment ought to be made on account of physical disability, why 
did he as a conferee agree to bring in a provision that in- 
creases the retired pay of an officer without any disability 
whatever? 
Mr. McKENZIE. The fact is, we had no power to change 
the law of retirement. We could not do that. But we did one 
thing—we said that hereafter men going on the retired list 
shall be retired on the basis of length of service. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says they have 
no power to do that. Now, he put a provision in this bill pro- 
viding the increases at least should not go except to those 
already retired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that it always pays for an individual to be fair. It. pays the 
Government to be fair. And when we provided that men who 
were to be retired for a short length of service, based on the 
length of service, it is fair to say that men who had long 
service have retired pay for that service, not simply on grade. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. By the action of this House we 
limited it to $3,750. If you could not agree to it, you could 
have limited the pay to men who were going out without 
disability. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I stated at the time that I was against that 
amendment. It discriminated against men in the service in the 
higher grades and did not touch the men down the line. In 
conclusion, the opposition steer away from the good things in 
this bill. They steer away from the humanity in it. They get 
away from what we have done for the National Guard. They 
do not tell you that we have done justice to the old Philippine 
Scouts that have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 
years for the fair treatment that we have given to the other 
officers of the Army. They do not tell you about those things, 
but they ask you to vote against a proposition which I say on 
my honor as a man will not only be economical, in my judg- 
ment, for the Government but one which this Congress will feel 
proud of in the years to come. . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 


ference report. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 


ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 


The SPEAKER. It is evident that there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in the absentees, and those in favor of agreeing to 
the conference report will, as their names are called, answer 
“yea,” those opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will 


call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 202, nays 50, 


answered “ present” 1, not voting 178, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 


Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Bulwinkle 
urke 
Burroughs 


Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Cla, 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dunbar 


Colton 


YEAS—202. 
French Leblbach 
Frothingham Lineberger 
Funk Linthicum 
Garrett, Tenn. Little 
Gensman Logan 
Gernerd Luce 
Goodykoontz Luhring 
Gorman McDuffie 
Green, Iowa McFadden 
Greene, Mass. McKenzie 
Greene, Vt. Magee 
riest Mapes 
Hadley Martin 
Hardy, Colo. Merritt 
Hardy, Tex. Michener 
Harrison Miller 
Haugen Mills 
Uawes Millspaugh 
Hawley Montague 
Hayden ontoya 
Hays oore, Va 
Herrick Moores, Ind 
Hersey Morgan 
Hickey Morin 
il Mott 
Hock Mud 
ooker Newton, Minn. 
Hukriede Newton, Mo. 
1 Norton 
1 O'Connor 
acoway- en 
James Ofitieta 
Jeffers, Ala. Osborne 
Johnson, Ky. Overstreet 
Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. J. 
Keller Parker, N 
Kelly, Pa. Patterson, Mo 
Kendall Patterson, N. J. 
Kincheloe Lou 
King Pringe 
Kirkpatrick Purnel 
Kissel Radcliffe 
Kline, N. V. Rainey, III. 
Knutson Raker 
Kopp, Ramseyer 
Kreider Reavis 
Langley Reece 
Lawrence Reed, W. Va. 
zaro Rhod 
Lea, Calif. Riddick 
Leatherwood Riordan 
NAYS—50. 
Davis, Tenn. Kraus 
Deal ham 
Fulmer Lankford 
Gahn Layton 
Garner Lowrey 
Garrett, Tex. Lyon 
Gilbert eClintic 
Graham, III. McSwain 
Huddleston Madden 
Johnson, Miss, Oliver 
Jones, Tex. uin 
Kinkaid ankin 
Kline, Pa. Ricketts 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 


McLaughlin, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—178. 


Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
5 er, Wis. 
‘opley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Davis, Minn. 


Fitzgerald 
zgera 
Focht 
Fordney 
Frear 
Fuller 
Gallivan 


ynn 
Goldsborough 
Goul 


Tincher 
Tinkham 


Towner 
Underhill 


White, Me. 

Williams, III. 

Williamson 
yoodruff 


Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihlman 


Sandlin 


Sumners, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Williams, Tex. 
Tumon 

ngo 
Wise 


Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kearns 

Kelley, Mich, 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Paige Sanders, Ind. Taylor, Ark. 
McLaughlin, Pa. Park, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. 
McPherson Parks, Ark. Sanders, Tex. emple 
MacGregor Perkins thall Tilson 
Maloney Perlman Scott, Mich. Timberlake 
ann Petersen ars Treadway 
Mansfield Porter Shreve Tucker 
ead Rainey, Ala. Siegel son 
Michaelson Ransley Sisson Vare 
Mondell Rayburn Smith, Mich, Vestal 
Moore, III. Smithwick Volk 
Moore, Ohio Reed, N. X. Snell Ward, N. X. 
urphy Robsion Speaks Wason 
Nelson, A. P. Rogers Stafford Weaver 
Nelson, J. M. Rose Stiness Winslow 
elson, Me. Rosenbloom Stoll Wood, Ind, 
Nolan Rossdale Sullivan Woods, Va. 
O'Brien Rouse wank Yates 
Olp Ryan Sweet 
Padgett Sabath Tague 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Atkeson with Mr. Padgett. 

Kahn with Mr. Favrot. 

. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr, Gallivan. 
. Winslow with Mr. Almon. 

. Evans with Mr. Crisp. 

. Burdick with Mr, Stoll. 

. Snell with Mr. Aswell. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Sears. 

. Kiess with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

. Frear with Mr. O’Brien. 

. McPherson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Sabath. 

. Codd with Mr. Tyson. 

Bowers with Mr. Carter. 

Maloney with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Dowell with Mr. Tucker. 

Rose with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 
Dickinson with Mr. Weaver. 

. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Larsen of Georgia, 
Beck with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Mead. 

Rogers with Mr. Driver, 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. London. 

Fenn with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Bankhead. 

. McArthur with Mr. Smithwick. 
Reed of New York with Mr. Griffin. 
Ransley with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Henry with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Robsion with Mr. Dupré. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Sanders of Texas, 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Hammer. 
Coughlin with Mr. Collins, 

Vestal with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Stiness with Mr. Kunz. 

. Cramton with Mr. Goldsborough. 

„ Vare with Mr. Cullen. 

. Burtness with Mr. Black. 

Olpp with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Blanton. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. McKenzie, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, Mr. Carrer, be excused for one day on 
account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Honse Resolution 340. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 6048, a bill to amend e entitled “ First and * Sec- 
ond of section 19a of. the Interstate Commerce act, as amended: 
that in consideration of said bill it shall be in order to move to 
substitute Senate bill 539 for the Honse bill, and that the House bill 
lie upon the table; that there shall be not to exceed three hours of 
debate upon said bill; that at the conclusion of the general debate 
the bill shall be read for amendment, whereupon the bill with the 
amendments, if any, shall be reported back to the House; the previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and on all 
amendments thereto to final passage, without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
makes in order the consideration of what is known as the rail- 
road valuation bill. That bill provides in substance that in 
the revaluation of the railways the value of the real estate used 
by the roads for depot and other purposes may not be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WINGO. The rule provides for three hours’ debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was just going to move or ask 
unanimous consent to change the time provided for general 
debate in the rule as reported from three hours to one hour and 
a half, to be divided as provided in the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the rule changing the time of general 
debate from three hours to one hour and a half. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I did not understand how the time was to be divided. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the resolution; 45 minutes to 
a side, if this agreement is acceded to. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has this a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules? - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Rules. I understand that the bill made in 
order does not have a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I want to take a brief moment here to make a pertinent com- 
ment, as I think, on a comment made yesterday upon the Com- 
mittee on Rules by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
during his discussion. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will an opportunity be given to 


It has a unanimous report from 


reply? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Virg‘nia 
will have no objection to what I have to say. I am not about 
to comment on Joseph's coat or the journey to Damascus. The 
gentleman from Virginia referred to the fact that he had in 
mind amending the rules of the House so as to require the 
Committee on Rules to report expeditiously on matters reported 
out by that committee. I wish the gentleman from Virginia 
could do that. I wish the House could do that. The business 
now coming to the Committee on Rules practically covers the 
business of the House. Even the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Appropriations, committees that re- 
port privileged business, now come to the Committee on Rules 
for rules governing the consideration of matters that they have 
reported out, Practically every resolution, every bill from 
every committee of the House, is referred to the Committee on 
Rules and a special rule asked for its consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In just a moment. Facetious 
comment has frequently been made about what the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules carries in his hip pocket or his coat 

. pocket. [Applause.] If the work of the Committee on Rules 
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continues to grow as it has been growing in the past seven or 
eight years, there will have to be a calendar for the Committee 
on Rules instead of a place in the pockets of the chairman for 
the rules that are reported. 8 

The Committee on Rules does not seek business, Other com- 
mittees of the House seek the Committee on Rules as soon as 
they get favorable reports on their bills from the other com- 
mittees of the House. It has been impossible for the Committee 
on Rules to secure immediate action on resolutions that have 
been favorably reported by that committee. The resolution 
that I have just sent to the Clerk’s desk was reported out of 
the Committee on Rules on the third day of May. I have in my 
pocket other resolutions reported by that committee on that 
same day, which I have been unable to present to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will my friend allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a minute? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Gladly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. ‘The resolution which I offered 
yesterday proposes only two things. I recognize, of course, 
the great importance of the Committee on Rules, and the way 
in which it deals with a very large proportion of the business 
of the House, which is of major interest. These are the two 
things: First, that when the Committee on Rules adopts a 
resolution and directs it to be reported, it shall be reported 
to the House at once for printing, so that the House may know 
what resolutions have been adopted by the Committee on 
Rules; second, that the question shall be considered of allowing 
the House, after the expiration of a definite prescribed period, 
to determine as a question of privilege whether or not a given 
resolution shall be considered, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, In just a moment. The sugges- 
tions made in the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] are very interesting; but, in the first 
place, the rules would lose their privileged character immedi- 
ately upon their being put into the basket and placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not contemplate that. The 
resolution does not provide that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But that act would carry with 
it the loss of the privileged character of the rule. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think my friend misunderstands 
the proposition which I have offered. The purpose is not to 
take away the privileged character of the rules. It is to give 
information to the House. For instance, the Committee on 
Rules meets this morning, we will say, and adopts half a dozen 
resolutions. My thought is that the action of the committee 
ought to be reported to the House at once and the resolutions 
printed, and then that the resolutions shall be subject to be 
called up thereafter by the committee as a matter of privilege, 
subject to the right of the Honse, after a reasonable time, to 
require consideration. 8 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, A number of years ago there 
Was an attempt to cover the second proposition made by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] by having what was 
known as the Calendar for the Discharge of Committees, which 
was on all fours with the proposition contained in the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. There have been, I 
think, just two bills considered in the last 12 years under a 
motion to discharge a committee from that calendar. It is a 
proposition that is wholly impracticable and impossible of appli; 
cation. 

Mr. RUCKER. 


That rule was not intended to expedite busi- 
ness. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It could not, as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. RUCKER. The very language of it made it impossible, 
That rule was a fraud. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, A rule could not be made so as 
to make it possible of practicable application. 

Mr. RUCKER, Oh, yes; it could. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr, WALSH. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Committee on Ways and 
Means were asking for rules for the consideration of privileged 
matters? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee have brought in at least three major bills in this session of 
Congress and each of them has been considered in the House 
under a special rule. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Were they privileged bills? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They were privileged bills. 
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Mr. WALSH. After all, what the Committee on Rules really 
needs is a larger wastebasket, is it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then the criticism that would 
go pp against the Committee on Rules would be like a thunder 
storm in comparison to a whisper if the wastebasket were re- 
sorted to more than it is now. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not afraid of thunder or 
lightning? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. WALSH. If he were afraid he ought not to be chairman 
of that committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman spoke about special rules 
for the Ways and Means Committee. If he had put those rules 
in the wastebasket the House would have had a better oppor- 
tunity to consider the bills reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It was not necessary to have special rules 
in order to get those major measures before the House. The 
purpose of those rules was to restrict the House in the con- 
sideration of those major measures, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But notwithstanding that, the 
Committee on Rules was asked for a special rule, and the 
Committee on Rules is created in order to aid the House in 
doing what the House wants to do. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What percentage of the. special rules re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules are governed by the wishes 
of the steering committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Rules takes 
into account the bills that the steering committee has shifted 
into a place for privileged consideration. Then the Committee 


on Rules provides the machinery whereby the bill may be con- 


sidered. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not know but what the gentleman 
might have avoided some of the thunder and lightning referred 
to by the gentleman from Massachusetts by shielding behind 
the steering committee, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
does not need any shield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not going to engage in any 
contest between the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Warsa], who favors the wastebasket, and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], who favors the hip pocket. [Laugh- 
ter.] What I wish to say is that for the life of me, notwith- 
standing all that my friend has said, I can not understand 
why the House should not be advised and given very timely 
information of the action of the Committee on Rules without 
interfering at all with the future privileges of the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That might well be done, but 
the second proposition would be wholly impracticable. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Towa. è 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not entirely understand the 
gentleman’s statement. I was away for a short time, but I 
did not know that the Ways and Means Committee had pre- 
sented any matter to the Rules Committee which the Speaker 
was ready to hold privileged. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It was not a question whether 
the Speaker would hold it privileged or not. The Ways and 
Means Committee reported the tariff bill, which was entirely 
privileged, 

Mr, KINCHELOE. And the bonus bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The bonus bill and two tariff 
bills and all were considered under special rules. 

Mr, GARNER. And the internal revenue bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the internal revenue bill. 

Mr. GARNER. To which all amendments were cut off at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Never mind about that. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not care to take any more 
of the time of the House. I have stated some of the conditions 
with which the Committee on Rules is confronted that ap- 
parently have not been appreciated by the membership of the 
House generally. Did the gentleman from Arkansas rise to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. WINGO. I did want to ask the gentleman a question, 
but a gentleman on the other side who constantly uses time was 
yelling “ Vote” so loudly that he absolutely jarred the ques- 
tion out of my head, and I do not know what it is. [Laughter.] 


No; the Committee on Rules 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Then I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman moves the previous question. 

The preyious question was ordered. 

Š The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 539, to 
further amend an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Pending that I should like to make an in- 
quiry about the control of the time. I understand the rule says 
it shall be equally divided between those for and against the 
bill, but it does not provide who shall control the time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest that the time be con- 
trolled one half by the gentleman from Minnesota and the other 
half by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I put in a minority report and 
I think I ought to control one-half of the time. I am the only 
member of the committee opposed to the bill. 
koe SPEAKER. The rule does not provide who shall control 

e time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be equally divided between those in favor 
of the bill and those opposed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rule provides for that, that the timé 
shall pe divided between those in favor and those opposed to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The rule does not provide for the division 
of time; it says that there shall not be exceeding one and a half 
hours’ debate. That is all it says. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent that the hour and a half shall be 
divided equally between those who favor the bill and those who 
oppose the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That does not settle the question that I . 
asked to have settled as to who is to control the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would it not be well to have the time con- 
trolled one half by the gentleman from Minnesota and one half 
by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MERRITT. But the gentleman from Kentucky is in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am willing to make any kind of an agree- 
ment that will give the gentleman from Connecticut all the time 
he wants. I would like to have the opportunity to yield some 
time. 

Mr. MERRITT. If the gentleman from Connecticut is put in 
control of one-half of the time, he will be liberal in yielding 
time to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the tail ought to wag the 
dog. Why can not we divide the time into three parts, give the 
gentleman from Connecticut 30 minutes, the gentleman from 
Minnesota 30 minutes, and I control 30 minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. That is giving 60 minutes to those who favor 
the bill and 30 minutes to those who oppose. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent 
that the time be divided into three parts, 30 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Connecticut, 30 minutes by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, and 30 minutes by myself. 

Mr. WALSH. I will object to that, Mr. Speaker, before the 
request is put. The gentleman from Connecticut is a member of 
the committee and opposed to the bill, and he ought to have con- 
trol of the time in opposition to the bill. If there are no others 
opposed to it he can yield to some one in favor of the bill, but 
we onght not to depart from the practice that a member of the 
committee opposing the bill shall control the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Connecticut may control 45 minutes, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] 25 minutes, and I 
control 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut may control 
45 minutes, the gentleman from Minnesota 25 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6043. 

Mr. Speaker, I submitted a 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER, That was objected to; the regular order 
was demanded, 
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The motion of Mr. Newron of Minnesota to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union was agreed to; 
accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6043) to amend paragraphs entitled “ first" and “ sec- 
ond” of section 19a of the interstate commerce act, as amended. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the bill S. 530 be substituted for H. R. 6043, and that it be con- 
sidered as provided under the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, does the rule provide for that 
peculiar motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that the Senate bill 
may be offered in lieu of the House bill and that the House 
bill lie on the table. 

Mr. WINGO. That it be offered as an amendment or in lieu? 

The CHAIRMAN, In lieu, 

Mr. WINGO. Here is what I am trying to get at. The gen- 
tileman makes the motion before we begin general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, Before general debate begins, so that gen- 
eral debate will be on the Senate bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Senate bill be considered as one 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; the Senate bill will be considered as 
a separate pill. 

Mr. WINGO. Then the effect of this motion the Chair will 
hold is that we consider the Senate bill in lien of the House 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the manner in which it will be 
considered. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph entitled First of section 
10a of the interstate commerce act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the words“ In such investigation said commission shall ascertain 
and report in detail as to each 3 of property the words and commas 
following: “, other than land.“; so that said paragraph as amended 
shall read as follows: 

“ First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain and re- 
port in detail as to each plece of property, other than land, owned or 
used by said common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, the 
original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, and an analysis of the methods by which 
these several costs are obtained, and the reason for their differences, 
if any. The commission shall in like manner ascertain and report sepa- 
rately other values, and elements of value, if any, of the property of 
such common carrier, and an analysis of the methods of valuation em- 
ployed, and of the reasons for any differences between any such value 
and each of the foregoing cost values.“ 

Sec, 2. That the paragraph entitled “Second” of said section 19a 
is amended by striking out the comma after the words “and the pres- 
ent value of the same,” and Inpe Tung a 8 in place thereof, and by 
striking out the words “and separately the original and present cost of 
condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of such original 
cost or present value at the end of said paragraph, so that said para- 
graph as amended shall read as follows: 

Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail and 
separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, rights of 
way, and terminals owned or used for the purpose of a common carrier, 
and ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the 
present value of the same,” 

Mr, MAPES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Under the rule, who is to control the time in 
the one hour and a half of general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will probably have to make 
recognition under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. MAPES. And it will be distributed as the Chair sees fit? 

The CHAIRMAN, There was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, as the Chair recalls, submitted by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules when introducing the resolution, asking 
that the time be equally divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the bill, and that request was put when the time 
was reduced from three hours to one hour and a half. That 
unanimous-consent agreement was agreed to. The chairman of 
the Committee on Rules had overlooked the fact that the rule did 
not itself divide the time between those favoring and those 
opposing the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newrvon] 
submitted a unanimous-consent request such as the chairman 
has stated to the Speaker pending his motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole, but that was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recalls that the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules submitted a request that the time be re- 
duced from three hours to one hour and a half, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing the bill, and 


that unanimous-consent agreement was agreed to. That would 
enable the Chairman to recognize the gentleman from Minnesota 
or any other gentleman favoring the bill, and any gentleman 
opposing the bill, under the agreement. : 

Mr. MAPES. As I understand it, the Chair fixes the time that 
he will allow any one Member to speak? 

The CHAIRMAN, Within that time; and the Chair will en- 
deayor to divide the time so that those opposing may have half 
the time and those fayoring may have half the time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. If a member of the committee is opposed to 
the bill, is he entitled to priority of recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. Recognition will be made under 
the general rules of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, would any gentleman who 
is recognized be recognized for 5 minutes or for 45 minutes? 
For instance, the gentleman from Connecticut is opposed to the 
bill. If he is recognized will he be recognized for the full 45 
minutes or for 5 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be determined largely by the 
gentleman from Connecticut. He would have control of the 
45 minutes if he saw fit to take them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the rules of the House a gentleman 
who is recognized is entitled to an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the time has been divided between 
those favoring and those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The time has been divided, but the division 
of the time does not affect the general rule that the gentleman 
who is recognized is entitled to an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds otherwise under the rule 
under which the bill is now being considered. A gentleman 
would not be entitled to over 45 minutes, if he was favoring or 
opposing the hill. 

Mr. MONDELL. But before the Chair decides that I think 
the matter should be carefully considered. This is a rather 
important decision, The rule entitling a gentleman to an hour 
is an old and long-established rule of this House. I am sure the 
chairman does not want to overturn that without due consider- 
ation. I think, under the agreement entered into, that the gen- 
tleman first recognized would not be authorized to use more 
than half of the entire time favorable to the bill, but I question 
whether the arrangement with regard to the division of time 
takes the control of the hour from the gentleman who was 
recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Wyoming a question. There was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the time be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the bill. The time was limited to one hour 
and a half for general debate. Under those circumstances 
could any gentleman secure the floor for one hour? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair disagrees with the gentleman 
from Wyoming, under the unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into, 

Mr, MONDELL. May I make this suggestion? I have been 
here some time, and I think this is the first time that any 
occupant of the chair has held that without some definite, spe- 
cific provision to the contrary, which this division of time is not, 
in my opinion, the gentleman first recognized in general debate 
is not entitled to one hour. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman have in mind the fact that 
when the rule was amended and the time reduced from three 
hours to an hour and a half it was accompanied by a provision 
that the time should be equally divided between those in favor 
and those against? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do, and I think that the gentleman first 
recognized is bound by that agreement, but I do not think that 
deprives him of the control of his hour. 

Mr. WALSH. How can the previous agreement of the House, 
entered into by unanimous consent, be carried out in committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. By the gentleman who has the hour yield- 
ing a portion of his time. I do not think you can set aside the 
old rule of one hour in this way. This is a rather important 
question. I certainly want a proper division of time here, and 
I am sure everyone does, but I do not believe that a standing, 
long-established, well-understood rule of the House can be set 
aside by a mere unanimous-consent agreement with regard to 
the division of time as between those for and against a propo- 
sition. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Suppose the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Newron] is recognized by the Chair for an hour. 
He is for the bill. Suppose he decides to take the whole hour 
himself, discussing the bill; must he stop when he gets through 
his 45 minutes? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is for him to determine. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, no; it would be for the House 
to determine. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the rule; as to how he shall yield and 
when is for him to determine. He might use five minutes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, what is the virtue of a unanimous- 
consent agreement on the part of the House? 

Mr. MONDELL. The unanimous-consent agreement should 
be carried out, will be carried out; I have no manner of doubt 
about that. 

But I do not think that sets aside the rule of the House 
relative to the control of time. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that 
when the chairman of the Committee on Rules presented the 
rule he asked unanimous consent to amend the rule providing 
that there should be debate of one and a half hours to be 
divided equally between those for and those against the legisla- 
tion. The result of that-is that this last agreement is not a 
unanimous-consent agreement in the ordinary sense. It is 
under the special rule adopted by the House which contravenes 
all rules of the House, does it not? 

Mr. MONDELL, My understanding is that that was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; he asked unanimous consent to 
make it part of the resolution coming from the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr, MONDELL. Well, I did not understand that, and I am 
not sure that that changes the situation any. I do not quite 
understand that in view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Minnesota submitted a request for a division of time, because 
the gentleman from Minnesota was here and must have heard 
all the discussion, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., I will say I distinctly heard the request 
of the chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will yield, does not the gen- 
tleman overlook the fact that the object of the rule itself is to 
change the general rules of the House for the purpose of con- 
sidering this particular bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to make it clear that 
there is nothing unusual in the ruling heretofore made. If the 
time in the rule had been five hours instead of an hour and a 
half to be equally divided and controlled by the two gentlemen, 
the Chair would have recognized the gentleman from Minnesota 
for two and a half hours in favor of the bill and some other 
gentleman for two and a half hours in opposition; but the 
agreement being for 45 minutes on a side the Chair will recog- 
nize, there being no division of time, those who rise in favor of 
the proposition and those who rise in opposition to it, and 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Chair will permit, I think the Chair 
did not intend to convey the impression that his words did. 
If the rule had provided for five hours of debate and had made 
no provision for the control of time the Chair could not have 
recognized some gentleman for two and a half hours and another 
gentleman for two and a half hours: The Chair would have 
recognized some gentleman for an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have been operating under rules 
which divided the time between gentlemen fayoring and those 
opposed to a measure. Whether it was an hour and a half 
on a side, or two hours, gentlemen in fayor of the bill have been 
recognized to control the time in favor, and gentlemen opposed 
to the bill have been recognized in opposition to the bill. In 
this case there is no agreement as to the persons who shall 
control the time, and, therefore, the Chair will have to control 
the time when gentlemen rise, whether they are favoring or 
opposing the bill. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will I be recog- 
nized for 45 minutes, with the right to reserve and yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
with the right to yield. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
for 45 minutes, and at the conclusion of that time a gentleman 
8 to the bill would be recognized for the remainder of 
the time. 

Mr. MAPES: Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the gentleman from Minnesota should 
desire to use the entire 45 minutes, it is up to him, 


8 JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
quiry: 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman desires to control the 
time he may use the time or yield it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is the parliamentary in- 
quiry I propesed to propound. 

Mr. NEWTON’ of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I hope this is 
not taken out of my time. 

Mr. WALSH. It is. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then I can not yield. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I am not asking the gentle 
man, but I want to know of the Chairman if Mr. NEWTON can 
yield to his colleagues on the committee if he so desires. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not understand the par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The Chair has ruled two or 
three times on the question and I do not understand it; and 
I want to know if Mr. Newron can yield to any of his col- 
leagues if he so desires. 

8 5 If he takes 43 minutes he can use it or 
y A 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I ask to be noti- 
fied at the end of 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. MAPES. I want to ask if I understood that the chair- 
man of the committee under the ruling has control of the time 
and it is his duty to control it as he sees fit? I have no objec- 
tion if he wants to give time to the gentleman from Minnesota, 
but under the ruling I think it is plain that it is the duty of 
the chairman of the committee to control the time, dividing it 
Sie between those in favor of the bill and those opposed 
0 it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I understand the gentleman 
is not going to take all the 45 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the chair- 
man of the committee can permit the gentleman from Minne- 
sota—— 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the Chair has 
already ruled on this. 

Mr. WALSH. To speak for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. The only limitation on the chairman of the 
committee in distributing time is that he shall allow it to those 
in favor of the bill and to those against it. It is his duty first 
to recognize members of the committee within that limitation, 
and it is his duty to control the time within that limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is the rule under which the debate is 
to be conducted. The chairman of the Committee on Rules 
made this request, speaking of the time: 

n 
„% ra tauraa arry frah ienie a ne 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous consent to 
amend the rule, changing the time of general debate from three hours 
to one hour and a half. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow what I 
said by this: 

The ruling of the Chairman, as I understand it, would be 
overriding the attempted action of the House of Representatives 
when the gentleman from Minnesota submitted the unanimous- 
consent request that he control one half of the time and the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrirr] the other half. 
Now, that was objected to. So we passed back into the com- 
mittee with the chairman of the committee controlling the 
time, simply limited by the provision that he shall allow one 
half of it to those who favor and one half to those who oppose 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The situation is this: We fall back upon 
the general rules of the House. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newron] is seeking recognition first. If the time 
were one hour, he would have it. He has only 45 minutes on 
his side of the question, and if he can not enter into an agree- 
ment with his colleagues on the committee the Chair, of course, 
has no discretion as to when to call the gentleman from Min- 
nesota down until the expiration of the 45 minutes. It is up 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; 
the bill before us seeks to amend in two vital particulars the 
valuation act, passed by Congress im 1913. There is no more 
opportune time for considering such legislation than the pres- 
ent. Everyone is complaining of the present high freight rates 
and their detrimental effect upon business and industry. 

In approaching this question of rates it must be remembered 
that the courts have held from time immemorial that rates 
must be just and reasonable to both the carrier and shipper, 
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In an endeavor to arrive at what is a just and reasonable rate 
and what will bring a fair return the question of the value of 
the property used for carrier purposes is most important. In 
Smythe v. Ames (169 U. S. 546), the Supreme Court of the 
United States said the following: 

We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a 
highway under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the prop- 
erty being used by it for the convenience of the public. 

The valuation of the property used for transportation pur- 
poses is, therefore, of fundamental importance. Later on, in 
the same case, the court said: 

And in order to ascertain that value the original cost of construc- 


tion, the amount 9 in permanent 8 the amount 
and market value of its bonds and stock, the 


each case. 


The general rule as to valuation as laid down by the courts 
is the cost of reproduction, less such depreciation as may have 
been caused by using the property for transportation pur- 
poses. 

In an endeavor to obtain trustworthy information as to the 
physical valuation of the property used by the railroads of the 
country for carrier purposes, Congress in 1913 passed the valua- 
tion act. I quote from the first and second paragraphs thereof: 

First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain and 
report in detail as to each piece of property owned and used by said 
common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, the original 5 
to. date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, and an analysis of the ee these several 
costs are obta „and the reason for their nees, if any. The 
commission shal] in like manner ascertain and report separately other 
values and elements of value, if any, of the pro of such common 
carrier, and an analysis of the methods of valuation employed, and 
of the reasons for any differences between any such value, and each of 
the foregoing cost values. 

Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail and 
separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, rights of 
Way, and terminals owned or used for the * tye of a common car- 
rier, and ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and 
the present value of the same, and separately the original and present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of such 
original cost or present value. 


Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I prefer not to yield until I 
get through with my statement. . 

Provision is therefore made for the ascertaining and deter- 
mining of the evidentiary facts from which the real worth and 
value of the property of the carrier can be determined. To 
this end provision is made for a tentative valuation and service 
of the same upon the carrier, with the right of a judicial review 
if the carrier is not satisfied with the tentative valuation 
served. Since the passage of the act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been engaged in this work, and several millions 
of dollars have been appropriated and expended for that pur- 
pose. 7 

In 1920 Congress passed the transportation act, conferring 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the duty of estab- 
lishing such rates that the carriers in a certain rate group 
would, under efficient management, and so forth, “earn an ag- 
gregate annual net railway operating income, equaling as nearly 
as may be to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the rail- 
Way property of such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation.” The enactment of this legislation furnishes 
an added reason for obtaining the true worth and value of 
railroad property. 

The first section of the valnation act requires the commission 
to define in detail as to the property used for carrier purposes 
the following: 

A. Original cost. 

B. Cost of reproduction new. 

C. Cost of reproduction less depreciation. 

The present bill seeks to so word this paragraph as to make 
it not to apply to land. This is done by inserting after the 
_word “ property” the words “ other than land.” 

The second paragraph requires the commission in its report 
to state in detail and separately from improvements the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Original cost of all land, etc., used for carrier purposes as of time 
of dedication to public use. 

B. Present value thereof. à 

C. Separately, original and present cost of condemnation and dam- 
ages or purchase in excess of such original cost er present value. 

This bill seeks to amend this paragraph by doing away with 
the necessity of ascertaining anything but the original cost and 
present value of the land. This is done by inserting a period 


after “present valne of the same” and striking out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph and its reference to “ excess of cost 
of acquisition.” 

The passage of the valuation act was followed by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota Rate case, which 
will be found in Twe hundred and thirtieth United States, page 
352. In this opinion the court condemned this principle of the 
excess of the cost of acquisition of real property as a basis of 
value for rate-making purposes. I quote from the decision of 
the court herewith: 

The company would certainly have no ground for complaint if it 
were allowed a value for these lands equal to the fair a market 
value of similar land in the vicinity, without addition by use of 
multipliers or otherwise, to cover e outlays. The allow- 
ances e below for a conjectural cost of acquisition and conse- 
quential damages must be disapproved. 

As a result of this decision the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion never ascertained this excess cost of the acquisition of 
new land, The commission proceeded to ascertain the value 
of the various railroad lands without regard to this provision. 
They so valued the Kansas City Southern Railway system 
and served a tentative valuation without these figures upon that 
road. The railroad company brought mandamus proceedings 
against the commission to compel the commission to find and 
report this excess cost of acquiring land. The case finally 
Teached the Supreme Court. It will be found in Two hundred 
and fifty-second United States, page 178. In this case the court 
in nowise qualified its opinion in the Minnesota Rate case as to 
the unreliability and lack of worth of such information for 
rate purposes. But the court said that “ Congress undisputably 
had the authority. to impose upon the commission the duty in 
question“; and that the commission was not at liberty to dis- 
obey the express mandate of Congress, even if in its judgment 
the information was valueless or deficient or impossible to 
acquire. 

The commission has been asking Congress to change the law 
ever since that time. The question before this House is whether 
we feel that this excess of cost over original cost of acquiring 
real property is a proper element upon which to find value for 
rate making or other purposes. It must be remembered that 
this amendment applies only to land valuation. There is no 
attempt to amend the law as to personal property or as to im- 
provements upon the land. The cost of reproduction theory 
should not apply to land. You can not reproduce land; neither 
does land depreciate with use. 

The courts have held that without regard to the original cost 
the carrier is entitled to have the present value of his property 
exer riage Again I quote from the Minnesota Rate cases 

p. s 

It is clear thatòin ascertaining the present value we are not limited 
to the consideration of the amount of the actual investment. If that 
has been reckless or improvident, losses may be sustained which the 
community does not underwrite. As the company may not be protected 
in its actual investment, in the value of its kopeng ng pialniy less, 
so the m of a just return for the use of the proper volves the 
sre aes of its fair value if It be more than its Properties 


vate ownership, and it is that property, not the nal cost 
— it, of which the owner may not be deprived without due process of 
W. 


This gives the railroad company, therefore, the benefit of 
what is known as the unearned increment, which, added to the 
original cost of the property, equals the present value thereof. 

This is the way the commission arrives at the present value 
of railroad land. I quote from their decision in the Texas 
Midland case: 

The present value is arrived at by ascertaining the number of acres 
of land owned or used by the carrier for its purposes as a common car- 
rier, and multi g this acreage by market value deternrined from the 
present market value of similar adjacent and adjoining land. Due 
allowance is made for any particular value which attach by reason 
of peculiar adaptability of the land to railroad use. ‘Nothing is included 
for the expense of acquisition, nor for severance damages, nor for 
interest during construction. 

The railroads, however, are not content with present value as 
a rate basis. They want the commission to take into consid- 
eration a certain fictitious value which is in excess of the 
present value. Let me illustrate. Here is a railroad right of 
way of 100 acres. The original cost of acquisition was $10 per 
acre, or $1,000 for the tract. The original cost, therefore, would 
be $1,000. To-day the market value of adjoining farm land is 
$20 per acre. If there are 100 acres in the right of way, the 
present market value of the right of way is $2,000. This is the 
method of valuation that the Supreme Court approved in the 
Minnesota Rate case. This is the valuation method that the 
commission used until the decision in the Kansas City Southern 
case. The railroad, however, is not content with this method 
of valuation. It wants to add to this what it would cost now 
to condemn 100 acres from this farming country, now worth 
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double its original value. This present value would not be 
there if there had not been a railroad. There could not have 
been a railroad without the railroads originally acquiring the 
land upon which the road was built, and the cost of acquisition 
of this land, of course, is already figured in the value not only 
as to the original cost but in the present value, for the present 


value is made up in part by the original cost of acquisition. Of Texarkana” Pe a Fo Ce $5,544, O45 
course, there is no question but what to-day if the railroad Kenene aud: Tras) 33). 50500) EES O08 ERTEN SSN E TES 5 
wanted an additional acre it might possibly cost much more — we 
than $20 per acre to acquire this particular tract. This would 11 Fot Aich Nian. . . 22 122 
depend altogether upon the circumstances, There is no way | Kansas 746 539,933 1, 062, 679 
of telling who would sell fairiy or unfairly. One man might ein 
force the railroad to the expense of condemnation proceedings 18, 497 
and another might not. It is all speculative and mere guess- 19, 440 
work. To arrive at it you must assume that where there is a aos 
railroad there is none. One thing is certain: The present value 550, 684 


of farm land is, in part, due to the railroad, which originally 
acquired its land from the adjoining farm land. If there were 
no farms, there would be no railroads. One is dependent upon 
the other. The cost of acquisition, as I have said, is already 
figured in in arriving at the present value of the land. It helps 
make up that value. If that is the case, why, then, again figure 
this cost of acquisition? I again quote from the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Hughes in the Minnesota Rate case: 

It is contended that the Rol rape was made upon a kaa Fig reel k 
that it is a speculative estimate of cost of 5 it largely 
in excess of the market value of adjacent or similarly situated property ; 
that it does not represent canal pages value in any true sense, but con- 
stitutes a conjecture as to the amount which the Bo myn company 
would have to pay te acquire its right ef way in in terminals, 
or an assumption inadmissible, that while the een did not exist, 
all other conditions, with to the agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of the State and the location, population, and activities of 
towns, villages, and cities were as they now are. 


Mr. Justice Hughes then proceeds to condemn the cost of re- 
production method in valuing land for rate-making purposes, 
and in so expressing his disapproval uses the following lan- 
guage: 

It is manifest that an attempt to estimate what would be the actual 
cost of acquiring the ae ct wa ae the railroads were not there is to 


The first column contains the figures for the original cost; 
the next column contains the present value at market prices. 
The third column is the excess of cost over and above the 
present market value. The last column is the present market 
value plus this excess of cost, including cost of condemnation, 
damages, and so forth. This is for lands which originally 
cost the railroad $2,700,000 and which the commission ap- 
praised at a fair market value of $4,500,000. If the law is not 
changed, the railroad will be able to have considered a valua- 
tion of at least $8,858,000. 

However, the Kansas City Southern was not even satisfied 
with this apparently excessive figure. They filed a protest 
3 the latter figure. I quote from their protest, as fol- 
ows: 

The commission's estimate of the cost of acquisition is inadequate 
and insufficient. The cost of acquisition of the carrier's land, exclu- 
sive of interest, tax and incidental cost of acquisition, is not less 
than double the so-called present value of said Jands us determined by 
the commission. 

The present value as found by the commission was four and 
one-half million dollars. The carrier wants the excess above 
the present value figured at $9,000,000, which would make a 
total for present value, plus excess, of $13,500,000 for valua- 
tion purposes, as against an original cost of $2,700,000. This 
would be using, therefore, for valuation purposes a multiple 
of three. The railroad companies therefore are not content 
with a profit upon the actual investment—the original cost— 
or upon the present value with its unearned increment, but 
they insist upon a fictitious value which is greater by far than 
the present value. They do this in spite of the fact that the 
reproduction-new theory as to land as applied to land has met 
with the expressed disapproval of the Supreme Court. 

The multiplier used by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘I shall ask leave to have inserted as an appendix to my remarks. 
This excess of cost runs from 55 per cent over and above the 
present value to 200 per cent. This is figured from 55 per cent 
to 100 per cent as to city property and up to 200 per cent as to 
suburban and farm property. To the land where adjoining the 
right of way is city property the commission must add at least 
55 per cent to the present fair market value. If the land ad- 
joining the right of way is in the country the commission, fol- 
lowing this multiple plan, may add up to 200 per cent. 

Let me apply this to the present railroad rate situation. The 
present value of all railroad land, not including improvements, 
is $2,000,000,000, Present rates are based upon this valuation. 
If a multiplier of 2 is used the value of these lands would be 
$4,000,000,000. If a multiple of 3 is used—this is the multiple 
contended for by the railroads in the Minnesota rate case and 
the Kansas City Southern case—the value of the Jand alone 
would be increased to $6,000,000,000. The Interstate ommerce 
Commission have just held that a fair return under the pro- 
visions of the transportation act is 51 per cent on the aggregate 
value of the railroad property devoted to transportation pur- 
poses. Five and three-fourths per cent on $2,000,000,000 is 
$115,000,000. If the multiple of 2 is used and the value is in- 
creased $2,000,000,000 an additional revenue would be required 
of $115,000,000. If a multiple of 3 is used additional revenue 
would be required of $230,000,000. This increased revenue 
could only be obtained through a material increase in boih 
freight and passenger rates. To advocate this at a time when 
the whole country is feeling the effects of the present high rates 
seems absurd. 

This would bring other absurd results. For example, the 
Texas Midland Railroad on valuation date of June 30, 1914, 
was capitalized for $2,622,000, made up of bonds to the extent 


This is what the FUARIN Court of the United States thinks 
of the method of valuation set forth in existing law. But they 
hold that Congress bas in plain words ordered that method of 
valuation and that the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
carry that order until it is * It is the law until we 
change it. 

This condemned method of valuation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been following since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Kansas City Southern case. Let me illus- 
trate just how it works out. 

The commission, under the terms of the transportation act 
and in the proceedings known as Ex parte 74, for rate purposes 
made a tentative valuation of $18,900,000,000 as the aggregate 
value of the railroads of the country. More than 124 per cent 
of this valuation is in lands only, as distinguished from lands 
with improvements figured in. In other words, the real estate 
alone, without improvements, figure up 123 per cent of the 
total valuation of the railroads’ property. Twelve and one- 
half per cent of this amount equals a sum approximating 
$2,000,000,000. It must be borne in mind that this tentative 
valuation of $18,900,000,000 was arrived at by ascertaining the 
present value without any additions for the excess cost of ac- 
quisition new of land over and above the original cost. So 
that the lands at the present fair market value are worth 
$2,000,000,000. If the commission, in figuring this valuation, 
followed the valuation act as to excess cost, as that act has 
been interpreted by the Kansas City Southern case, the valua- 
tion would have been much higher, and this would have meant 
higher freight and passenger rates. Let me illustrate the 
differences in the valuation as between the original cost, present 
value, and present value plus excess cost, in reference to but one 
railroad property, the Kansas City Southern system. 
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of $2,000,000, outstanding stock $122,000, and $500,000 due the 
Texas Midland Construction Co, which had never been capital- 
ized by the actual issuance of stock. The cost of reproduction 
new, less depreciation of the Texas Midland, other than land, 
as shown by the commission's valuation report, is $2,597,000, or 
without depreciation, $3,461,000. If this road should be valued 
upon the basis of the multiple requested by the Kansas City 
Southern road the value would be $3,384,000 or $4,248,000, as 
deduction is or is not made for depreciation. Deduct the bonds 
at par from the value found, and the stock equity in the prop- 
erty will be 51.384.000 if depreciation is deducted, or $2,248,000 
without such deduction, making in each case, respectively, for 
stock, $209, or $367 per share of $100. The evidence submitted 
to the committee at the hearings was to the effect that this 
stock had never yet paid a dividend. It has no market value, so 
far as could be ascertained. Surely such a method of valuation 
should not be countenanced by this Congress. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. If you amend the law, as proposed by this bill, 
then thereafter in fixing the value of any railroad you will take 
the replacement value determined by the acreage value of the 
surrounding farms instead of taking the replacement value of 
condemnation proceedings? Is that the idea? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Exactly. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, you propose to go back to the 
rule that was contrary to the one that was contended for by the 
railroads prior to the Kansas City Southern decision? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We propose to place this law 
squarely with the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Minne- 
sota Rate case, where the railroads made the same contention. 

Mr. WINGO. This bill is contrary to the Kansas City South- 
ern rule? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; this bill is contrary to the 
rule which the Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern 
case said Congress had prescribed, but it is in accord with the 
principle or rule in the Minnesota Rate case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This bill relieves the commission from do- 
ing what the decision in the Kansas City Southern case said 
they had to do, which, after they had done it, was of no value 
to them in complying with the Minnesota Rate case? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I look at it now, I am for the 
bill. As I understand the present law, the commission is re- 
quired to ascertain the value of the land at the time it was 
dedicated to the use of the public and was acquired by the 
railroad? 

. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is correct. 

. MOORE of Virginia. And the present value of the land? 
. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

. MOORE of Virginia. You propose to stop at that? 

. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The present law also requires two 
things additional; that is, it requires the commission to ascer- 
tain the condemnation value of the land at the time it was 
acquired by the railroad company and the present condemnation 
value of the land. Those two things you strike out, because 
they contemplate what is useless or, at least, impracticable. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The condemnation value at the 
time of acquiring the right of way. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You retain the following language: 

Such 893 and report shall state in detail and separate! 
from improvements the original cost of all lands, rights of way, an 
terminals owned or used for the purposes of a common carrier, 
ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use and the present 
value of the same. 

Your bill stops there. The existing law goes on further, and 
you strike out the following portion of the existing law: 

And separately the original and present cost of condemnation and 
bart ce or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present 
va 

Your contention is that for the commission—and the commis- 
sion has said so itself, and the court has said so—your conten- 
tion is that for the commission to try to ascertain the condem- 
nation values as of the past and of the present is an unprofitable 
and vain thing, and does not assist in getting at the real value? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Les. 

Mr. HOCH. Where there was an original condemnation cost, 
that is included in the cost? 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; the original cost. 

Mr. HOCH. So that there is no disposition to take out the 
condemnation costs where there was an original cost? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. You would leave the commis- 
sion to ascertain the original value—or, rather, cost—and the 
present value of the land. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; but not the excess of present condemnation. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman has not dis- 
cussed what would be done when, instead of running through 
farm lands, the railroads should run through a city, from block 
to block. Then you would assess the improvements? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Those improvements were 
caused by the railroad going through there and the people hay- 
ing the patronage of the railroads. The present value is repre- 
sented in the market value of the property. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is that followed the same as 
if it were land occupied by a house next door? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The land as distinguished from 
improvements on the land is so followed, and that is what the 
Supreme Court upheld in the Minnesota Rate cases. That is the 
method of valuation. This bill only applies to land as such and 
not to structural improvements. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that in this bill you eliminate 
entirely the present condemnation value of the land? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman.has stated it 
correctly. 

Mr. DOWELL. You leave the original condemnation cost 
only where that represented the only measure of the cost? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As the gentleman from Kansas 
stated it, the commission must ascertain the original cost. That 
may mean condemnation cost or purchase cost. That is not 
included. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Value or cost? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Where it was the condemnation cost the 
commission may still take that figure? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

To sum up: Congress has heretofore passed a law—the valua- 
tion act—which requires the commission to ascertain and report 
incompetent and irrelevant evidence as to the value of railroad 
land. This bill says that such evidence need not be further 
gathered and what has been gathered need not be considered 
by the commission or be presented in court by the commission in 
any valuation proceedings. Of course, if the carriers themselves 
desire to present such evidence in a court proceeding, and the 
court should desire to consider it, this bill would in nowise 
prevent it. The whole question is whether we are to aid 
the railroads of the country in compelling the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to allow this multiplied land value in the 
work that they are doing in valuing the railroads of the country. 
There should be but one answer. This Congress should not 
countenance in any way the gathering and consideration of this 
guesswork information under a doctrine which is unsound in 
every way and which if applied will mean multiplied and unjus- 
tifiable burdens upon our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave granted to extend, I insert a table 
from the Bureau of-Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, showing the multiples used in arriving at this excess of 
cost of acquisition view of real property, which table has been 
in use since the decision in the Kansas City Southern case. I 
also insert another table from the commission, showing com- 
parison between present value and excess of cost of acquisition 
as to 100 carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


APPENDIX I. 
Cost OF ACQUISITION, 
FINAL TYPES. 


I. HIGHLY DRVELOPED LOT PROPERTY. 
(a) Commercial : 
z Whole lots taken, $0.60. 
Part only of lots taken, $0.75. 
(b) Residentia 
on ule lots — $0.5: 
2. Part only of lots Raa $0.70. 
(e) 9 


Whole lots taken, 
2. Part only of lots Pate ‘$0.70 
(a) Mixed 1. Whol when not Series n the above subdivision = 
ole lots taken, $0. 
2. Part only ot lots . a $0.65. 
II. PLATTED PROPERTY IN TOWNS OR 5 PORTIONS OF LARGE CITIES, 
1. Whole lots taken, $0.60 
2. Part only of lots” taken, $1. 
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III. IRREGULAR TRACTS—SURURRBAN. 

(a) Residential : 
x Part only of tracer taken’ €1, 
Part only of trac 

(b) Industrial: jik 
1. Whole tracts taken, $0.65. 
2. Part only of tracts taken, $0.70. 

(e) Truck gardens, undeveloped or property not falling in either resi- 


dential ər industrial; ß des cock T TIN $2, 418,698 | $1, 842, 540 
1 Whole tracts taken, $0.80. - Atlanta & North Carolina R. R. Co. 583, 272 384, 884 
Part only of tracts taken, $1, & Pinehurst R. R. Co 3 8,918 9, 557 „ 
Iv, Ro ht of trip only tak Greene r ase 2.254 
ight of way strip on C c +n PENS COURS FE, FR. OGL 5 
e Rome athe S 9, 292 12, 555 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts (if irrigated, indi- A 113,796 133, 455 
cate by symbol “ i”), $1.60. 37,443 32, 708 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts (if irrigated, indi- 2.215 3, 530 
cate by symbol 1), $1.70. 1, 967 3,172 
err meld tal Mates trace $1.60. 66,082 3,590 
o g lan n large tracts, $1.60. 
2. Adjoining land held in smali tracts, $1.70. Harte & Southeastern Ry. Co, 1,017,315 | 1,053, 553 
(c) Low-grade lan swamp, rocky, desert, and grazing— Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Ry. —— 148, 028 166, 187 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts, $1.90. Mississippi River & Bonne Terre N ... . .. .. .. . . .- 76, 277 89, 329 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts, $2. . County R. R. Co... .. . e ae * 
Value of orchards, minerals, and timber deducted and land then valued. on Depot SS 1 97 689 
(d) Orchard lands . 22 aie „31 
Northern Dakota Ry. Co 9.514 13,900 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts, a 7 4 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts. & Northwestern R; 189, 108 155, 430 
(e) Mineral lands— 179 a 98 2 
Fissure veins or pockets. 35.250 1 oth 
2. Sedimentary: bee. e 833 7 108 
(f) Timberlands— 5 was 
e teers ae ape Girardeau Northern iy Go... wag | 5 
. Adjoin n e race. = I Potomac: Fredrickebure & Pierer R Ma 2 N 
B. Large areas taken 5 carrier : 1 wets 8 
r ñ nn — He „ 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts (if irrigated, indi- 11.812.916 5,5017023 
cate by symbol 1%, $0.60. 1, 769,732 | 1, 600, 746 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts (if irrigated, indi- 139, 775 168.240 
cate by symbol 1), $0.70. 338, 429 324 709 
(b) Medium grade land 30.475 33, 895 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts, $0.70.. FPellsmere R. R. 14,703 2 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts, $0.80. 240,564) 260, 934 
(©) eee land nel in der tract $0.80. S Lee 8 1 ies 
ri oining rge tracts, $0.80. S 
2 2. Adjoining land held in small tracts, $1. — 2 oe 
V. WATER-FRONT LANDS. 3. 797 3.902 
1. Right of way, $1. ä 908 1,496 
2. Docks and wharves, $0.40. Norfolk Terminal Ry. Co. = 155, 819 77,772 
VI. 15 06 A 1, 859 929 225 
A. Owned right of way for industrial track, where the adjoining land jokane & British Columbia Ry. Co. i area 19, 403 
is owned by the industry ser vet. | Spokane International Ry. CO. 412 710 317. 476 
B. Where the right of way is through large tracts of nonearrier 12.800 19. 138 
land, owned by the carrier, 7, 863 4.871 
— oes 28, 411 
APPENDIX n. 28 285 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 11, 263 13, 642 
BUREAU OF VALUATION. R. fe oe hoe Da 
Statement showing comparison between the present value, as of date PPT 7,103 8, 276 
of 5 ~~ the excess cost of acquisition of carrier lands V 8 pine 
t wing carriers. 0, St. Lou b 
e ee ee Peoria Ry. Terminal Co : 94,078 "102, 430 
Trini 499,623 521.753 
Present | ofacquisk- | Bridgton & Saco River R N. 7319 87351 
Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. Co. 99, 461 114, 186 
Fourche 2,278 4,074 
426, 938 22.700 3.65 
029; 019 56, 496 29° 621 
8 1 as 
40 288, 734 | Intermountain Ry. Co eee eee eee eee 3 8 
New Orelans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co. 141, 656 1,102 1,861 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co 2,604,693 | 2, 758, 590 Lufkin, Hemphill & Gulf Ry. Coo CS Pees 
Resa Sy aurora ite 21 32 
„ 8.720 125,717 145, 290 
Poteau Valley BR Gon 788 oss dee ee 
(3 K. ag pace 
‘Arkationd Wester Ry. Co 10,720 BE hs ROME os sec oun ba . EAA 42,250,816 | 34,330,114 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co. 34, 851 26, 261 
8 e dee The CHAIRMAN. ‘The genti from Minnesota has used 
nston-Salem Sou nd Ry. Co. , 655 „ ne C AN. e gentleman from Minneso as u 
e . pay ate 3 1.17032 17 minutes. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Con- 
Joliet & Blue Island Ry. CWG. 4 EA aes .. | necticut [Mr. Merrirr] for 45 minutes. 
itsville & Tennille R. R. Co.. ma — 240, 918 Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, this bill is an attempt to 
1 006 Fo settle a judicial question by legislation. To accomplish this it 
R. ” 664 ’ $ | is proposed to strike out from the valuation act of March 1, 
2 8 ee te * ae 1913, an element of value in the property of common carriers 
hae Western y. DAES 1, 758 2.511 | dedicated to public use, which was specially provided for in 
‘on & Tidewater R. . 1,278 | paragraph 2 of the valuation act, which element always has 
B A 9, 12, 820 
Dn 5 E Finda Ry C 1,231.28 828.727 been and still is embodied in our common law as an element to 
goose Northern Ry. Coo 155, 081 168,857 be considered in property valuation. 
Death Valley R. R. Co S This paragraph is as follows. This is the present law: 
R 4 — 5 — Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail, and sepa- 
11 853 15,079 | rately from improvements, the original cost of all lands, rights of way 
1 716 2.800 and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a common carrier, an 
33 156 | ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the present 
34, 236 40,369 value of the same 
a ye * Now comes the part which it is proposed to strike out 
> . * 
s x 397 33,275 | and separately the original and present cost of condemnation and | 
Meee Bintan Co 8 14.887 145,006 damages or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present 
Mississippi Eastern Ry. C(oooꝛ . 50, 027 65,146 | value, 
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Now that this element of value as embodied in the common 
law may be shown by reference to the case of Smythe v. Ames 
(169 U. S. 466), decided in 1898, where the court says: 

We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a high- 
way under legislative sanctions must be the fair value of the pro 
be! used by it for the convenience of the public. 

And, in order to ascertain the value, the original cost of construc- 
tion, the amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount and 
market value of its bonds RAA stock, the present as compared with the 
original cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the 
property under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum 
required to meet operating expenses, are all matters for consideration, 
and are to be given such weight as may be just and right in each case. 
We do not say that there may not be other matters to be ed in 
estimating the value of the property. 

This decision of Smythe against Ames has been approved in 
Many subsequent cases, notably in the Kansas City Southern 
ease, to which reference will be made later. 

I hope that the House will not fail to note that in the decision 
of the court, and in the valuation act itself, the language which 
it is proposed to strike out does not provide that the commission 
shall find the present cost of condemnation and damages as the 
value of the property. That is an erroneous impression which 
I think is quite common. It is merely that they shall find the 
present cost of condemnation and damages and state it sep- 
arately, and give it such consideration in the final estimate as 
it is entitled to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If it does not represent the present value, 
what consideration should be given to it? 

Mr. MERRITT. For instance, take a case with which I am 
familiar, and which is probably typical of situations in other 
cities. That is the case of the great New York Central termi- 
nal in New York City. Under the rule which is now followed 
by the commission they would find out the acreage value or the 
lot value of the surrounding land and say that the value of the 
terminal is its acreage based on surrounding value; but we all 
know that the railroad could not possibly acquire its terminal 
acreage for anything like that money, and it appears to me just 
that the railroad, which would be put to so much extra ex- 
pense, should have a higher rate of valuation on which it should 
be allowed to earn a return. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. - Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, But that is the rate which is fixed upon land 
that is already owned by the railroad company. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes, 

Mr. DOWELL. Therefore because the railroad company 
owns the land, that does not make it more valuable than the 
land adjoining. So will the gentleman explain why the valua- 
tion should be higher than that of the surrounding property be- 
cause the railroad company has possession of it now? 

Mr. MERRITT, I say as I said a minute ago, not that that 
fact in itself would be controlling. I only say that it is an 
evidential fact, and the commission might take that into con- 
sideration in determining the fair value. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman is assuming now that if 
the railroad company attempted to purchase the land the con- 
demnation valuation would be higher than its actual yalue; 
but if the gentleman will take the question as it now stands, 
this is real estate that is actually owned by the railroad com- 


ny. 

Mr. MERRITT. I understand that. 

Mr, DOWELL, And not land which they may in future de- 
sire to condemn or purchase, y 

Mr. MERRITT, I can not yield further. After the well- 
known Minnesota Rate case the valuation committee of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission so interpreted the decision as to 
make it unnecessary for them to obey the last clause in para- 
graph 2 of the valuation act, and they went ahead and made 
a number of tentative valuations without reporting separately, 
as required by the act, the original and present cost of condem- 
nation and damages or purchase in excess of original cost or 
present value. 

The Minnesota Rate case was decided in June, 1913. In 
March, 1920, the Kansas City Southern case was decided by the 
Supreme Court, and that decision set forth clearly that the in- 
terpretation of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
decision of the court in the Minnesota Rate case was erro- 
neous. In the Kansas City Southern case the Supreme Court 
quotes the reasoning which led the commission to disregard the 
last part of section 2, which is as follows. The commission 
says: 

We are unable to distinguish between what is suggested by the car- 
rier in this record and nominally required by the act and wbat was 
condemned by the court (in the Minnesota Rate cases) as beyond the 


2 of rational determination; nor is there any essential differ- 
ence in the actual methods there employed and those now urged upon 


us. Before we can report figures as ascertained, we must have a rea- 
sonable foundation for our estimate, and when, as here, if the estimate 
can be made only upon inadmissible assumptions, and upon impossible 
hypotheses, such as those pointed out by the Supreme Court in the 
opinion quoted, our duty to abstain from reporting as an ascertained 
fact that which is incapable of rational ascertainment is clear. 


Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman does not contend, does he, that 
in the Kansas City Southern case the Supreme Court passed 
upon the justice or the wisdom of this valuation act? The 
Kansas City Southern case was a mandamus action to compel 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to do what the statute 
required them to do. It did not involve at all the question of 
policy, as I understand it. It was simply the question whether 
the statute required them to do that thing, and whether there- 
fore they should proceed to do it; so that regardless of the 
Kansas City Southern case the question of policy is still before 
the Congress, is it not? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is. 

Mr, HOCH. The Kansas City Southern case did not touch 
the question of policy at all. 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not agree about the case not touching 
the question. I think the case was decided on the statute, but 
it does show that this question is an open one. The case did 
not decide the question the other way, certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand that in the gentleman's opin- 
ion this bill if passed would revert the rule back to the old 
rule of valuation as covered in the Minnesota case, and com- 
pletely overturn the rule as approved in the Kansas City South- 


ern case? 


Mr. MERRITT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it establish any new rule? 

Mr. MERRITT. If the gentleman will follow me, I think he 
will see what I think it will do, Then I will be glad to answer 
any further questions that may be asked. 

On this position of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


the Supreme Court comments, in the Kansas City Southern 


case, as follows: 

It is true that the commission held that its nonaction was caused 
by the fact that the command of the statute involved a consideration 
by it of matters beyond the possibility of “rational determination,” 
and called for, inadmissible assumptions " and the indulging in “ im- 
possible hypotheses” as to subjects ‘‘incapable of rational ascertain- 
ment.“ and that such conclusions were the necessary conseauences of 
the Minnesota Rate cases. 

We are of the opinion, however, that, considering the face of the 
statute and the reasoning of the commission, it results that the 
conclusion of the commission was erroneous, etc. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas City 
Southern case the valuation commission proceeded to do 
what it had previously said it could not do, and found the 
original and present cost of condemnation and damages or 
of purchase in excess of original cost or present value, and 
Judge Prouty, director of valuations, in a hearing before the 
commission March 24 to 28, 1917, on pages 230 and 231 of the 
record, states that the cost of acquisition of railway lands 
can be ascertained without difficulty and with reasonable 
accuracy. Judge Prouty testified as follows: 

Director Provry. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mr, Butler is 
trying to prove that, knowing the acreage value of the lands taken b 
a ralliroad. company, it is possible to apply a percentage to thaj 
acrea value which will reasonably express the costs of acquirin 
that land by the railroad company. 

I understand that is his proposition. 

Now, if the commission please, I concede that. I concede that it is 
possible, from the experience of carriers in the past, to determine, 
not accurately but within certain limits, a multiple or percentage, or 
whatever you may call it, which you can apply to the base value of 
these lands in ascertaining the cost of those lands to the railroad 
company, and we do not need to introduce any more testimony to 
prove that. I have never denied it. 

The above shows that Director Prouty believes that the pres- 
ent cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess 
of such original cost or present value can be obtained, and in 
fact such values have been obtained in connection with approxi- 
mately 200 railways. 

It is somewhat surprising to find, on page 5 of the majority 
report on this bill, a table showing percentages of increment and 
original cost as shown by the commission, and a percentage of 
hypothetical increment obtained by applying a multiple of 3.1. 
The unfairness of this method of showing percentages by se- 
lected individual cases was clearly pointed out in the testimony 
before this committee on the hearings on a similar bill (H. R. 
13997) in the Sixty-sixth Congress, held during January and 
February, 1921. The method of arriving at these percentages 
is evident, namely, taking the first case cited, the Texas Mid- 
land Railway, the original cost, as stated in the table, is de- 
ducted from the present value, as there stated, and the re- 
mainder is divided by the original cost ap} produces the per- 
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centage of 279, as shown. It is clear that by taking isolated 
cases, which may give high percentages, an entirely misleading 
impression is produced. Before we give’ any weight to such 
figures, a number of them must be collected in order to give 
anything like an average result. There are very few railways 
in this table, but by adding the original costs, as stated, to- 
gether and the present value of lands found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission together and treating them in precisely 
the same manner in which the figures of the Texas Midland 
were treated, as above, we get in round figures $25,000,000 for 
the original cost column and $64,000,000 for the present value 
column, and deducting the cost from the present value and divid- 
ing the remainder by the original cost the result shows a small 
fraction over 150 per cent, which is not so alarming as the per- 
centages set forth in individual instances. It was shown also 
in the testimony that the figures stated for these 16 roads in- 
volved a total of over 45,000 parcels of land, of which over 9,000 
were reported as apparent aids, gifts, or grants. The memoran- 
dum, therefore, institutes an impossible comparison between 
the original cost of over 36,000 parcels of land, with an acreage 
of 109,000, and the present value of 45,000 parcels of land, with 
a total acreage of 159,000, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it not true that in the Kan- 
sas City case where there was a multiple of 2 established, the 
railroads were not satisfied with that multiple, and contended 
for 3.1 multiple, and protested? 

Mr. MERRITT. That may be; I am showing that the mul- 
tiple used by the commission, which it is presumed would have 
weight with the court, is less than 3.1. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It runs all the way from 55 
to 200 per cent. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. I will not take the time to read all 
the figures, but I will say that whereas Mr. Benton in his tes- 
timony claimed that the excess cost of acquisition would be 
one hundred and forty-eight million, in the identical cases 
fixed by him, the amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was $100,000,000 less. 

I read somewhere the other day in the paper that the author 
of this bill, Judge Sweet, stated in his campaign literature that 
the effect of the bill would be to reduce the railway valuation 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman does not contend that every- 
body is responsible for all that he says in a cdmpaign. 

Mr. MERRITT. I hope not. 

And finally, on this point, since the tabulation quoted by the 
majority from Mr. Benton's testimony was made, the commis- 
sion has reported tentative valuations for all the railroads men- 
tioned in the table except the Boston & Maine, and instead of 
$148,000,000 of excess valuation in Mr. Benton’s table, the 
amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission is only 
slightly over $44,000,000. For convenience of examination the 
figures are appended. 


3 of figures of cost of acquisition of carrier lands in eacess 
aoreage value shown in the tabulation of . John E. Benton, in- 
sorted in and made a part of the above report, and the actual figures 
of cost of acquisition in escess of acreage value found by the com- 
mission in tentative valuations. No tentative valuation of the Bos- 
ton & Maine has been served. 


Excess cost of acquisition. 
ed 
terstate 
erce 
Commission. 
$254, 480 $787,000 TA 
763,851 | 2, 368, 000 740, 332 
522, 746 1, 621, 000 539, 933 
278, 60 $85, 000 271, 981 
510, 655 1, 584, 000 46S, 022 
245, 638 753, 000 243, 443 
7,019 22, 000 1, 481 
1, 239, 362 8, 816, 000 894, 281 
136, 858 12, 536, 000 2, 504, 520 
121, 821 378, 000 144, 805 
5 3, O11, 353 2, 236, 991 
thern Ry 65, HS 82, 755 
. insville & Florida Southern Ry... 148, 000 166, 187 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co.] 44,330, 507 35, 732, 867 
55, 636, 933 44, 200, 341 


The excess of cost of acquisition in these cases averages 79.6 per cent 
of the “present value,” and is one hundred million less than Mr. 
Benton's estimated result. 

In a total of 198 t tentative valuations reported by the commission 
the following is shown: 
Total “ present value ” of lands. $156.345,283. 
Total excess 7 of acquisition, $121,167, 073. 

Excess cost.“ 773 per cent of “ present value.“ 
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I have called the attention of the House to these figures to 
show that the agitation for striking out the portion indicated 
for section 2 of the valuation act is not only based upon an 
erroneous conception of the law but upon an entire miscon- 
ception of the results if carried out. In short, the present cost 
of condemnation and damages can be found; it has, in fact, 
been found in about 200 different cases; and, when found, the 
excess cost of acquisition is neither startling nor unfair. 

It is shown beyond question in the evidence that the result 
of the passage of this bill will be to cause the valuation of 
railway lands to be made strictly on an acreage basis, based 
upon the valuation of contiguous lands, 

This is the rule which the commission has followed rigidly 
in its valuations. An extreme case appears in the lands of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., located in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., where its lands were acquired 
both by purchase and condemnation during the reconstruction 
period, so that their actual cost and their present cost of 
acquisition would be substantially the same. In 1910 the land 
Was condemned at a cost of about $2,400,000, but the land ap- 
praiser of the commission determined the present value of 
those lands as about $1,400,000. There is no uncertainty about 
these figures, as one is a court record and the other is the com- 
mission’s record, 

That such a result as this is unfair seems to be conceded by 
the lawyers who represented, in the hearings, both the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Association of State Utili- 
ties Commissions. In the hearings on H. R. 13997, in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, on this same bill, Mr. Farrell, the counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, said (p. 32): 

The probabilities—of course, I can not or authoritatively for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but I ve never known of any 
attempt made by the commission to compel a carrier to accept as the 
value of its common carrier lands less than it in fact paid for them. 

And in the same hearings, on page 38, Mr. Benton, the coun- 
sel for the State commissions, stated: 

And the carriers know that they are not in danger of — what 
they have actually paid, because, in substance, they have been told so 
from the bench of the Interstate Commerce Commission during these 
valuation proceedings. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT, Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bill as amended would still 
require the commission to ascertain the original cost as well as 
the present value. They still have both elements—the original 
cost and the present value. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; and why should they not have further 
the condemnation cost? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Because that is too speculative. 

Mr. MERRITT. Judge Prouty says himself that he can give 
it fairly accurately. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, The gentleman does not contend 
that the million and a half, or whatever the less value is, would 
be the rate-making value, does he? 

Mr. MERRITT. I think it is doubtful what it would be. I 
expect to refer to that later. It depends altogether on the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The commission would take a val- 
uation that was fair. 

Mr. MERRITT. They should also take the condemnation val- 
uation. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that they must take into con- 
sideration the present condemnation yalue, which is a fictitious 
value and not an actual value? 

Mr. MERRITT. They must take it under consideration, but 
they need not rely on it. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman will concede that all they are 
entitled to is the actual value. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The gentleman contends that 
the condemnation value should be taken into account in con- 
nection with lands now owned by the railroad. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Why so? * 

Mr. MERRITT. I have tried to show that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might give additional value to land 
that would have to be condemned in order to get possession 
of it. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Although this land might be obtained by 
purchase. 
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Mr. MERRITT. That same thing would be true of actual 
value. If the land were given you would under the gentleman's 
suggestion get no return on it at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Actual value of land is not speculative 
value. Not only is the cost of condemnation speculative but it 
is speculative as to whether it would be condemnation or not. 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

This testimony shows that the present value in this case 
should be stated as the actual cost value, because the lands 
had been actually acquired at that cost, and it seemed a 
shocking injustice that where a carrier had in good faith ex- 
pended two and a half million dollars it should only be al- 
lowed a return on one and a half million dollars. But the 
Kansas City Southern owns another belt line in exactly the 
same territory, being in many places adjacent and parallel; 
the right-of-way lands are of equal value, and the so-called 
present value would be substantially the same. Under the rule 
stated by the lawyers for the commission the terminal company 
land should be valued at its actual cost, which would be about 
two and a half millions, because it had been recently purchased, 
but the value of the Kansas City Southern Co.’s right of way, 
which had been purehased some years before, and the present 
value of which was unquestionably the same, should only be 
valued at a million and a half; that is, on precisely the same 
property, one company should be permitted to earn 6 per cent 
on two and a half millions, while the other could only earn 6 
per cent on a million and a half. 

This and other injustices arising out of the law as it is 
proposed to be amended by this bill show that the rigid practice 
of the commission in valuing a railway right of way on an acre- 
age value is absolutely inequitable and unjust. And that it is 
absolutely illegal is shown by the decision of the court in the 
Monongahela case (148 U. S. 312). There an act of Congress 
provided for the condemnation of certain property of the naviga- 
tion company, consisting of a lock and dam, and directed that its 
franchise to collect tolls should not be considered in estimat- 
ing the value of the property; that is, the amount to be paid as 
compensation under the fifth amendment. 

The lower court followed the statute and excluded the value 
of the franchise, but this was reversed by the Supreme Court, 
which held that the determination of the value of the property 
was a judicial question and not a legislative one, and hence that 
it was beyond the power of Congress to say that the value of 
the franchise should not be included. The court said: 

By this legislation Congress seems to have assumed the right to de- 
termine what shall be the measure of compensation. But this is a 
judicial and not a legislative question. The legislature may determine 
what private property is needed for public purposes—that is a ques- 
tion of political and legislative character—but when the taking has 
been ordered, then the question of compensation is judicial. It does 
not rest with the public taking the property, through Congress or the 
legislature, its representative, to say what compensation shall be paid, 
or even what shall be the rule of compensation. The Constitution has 
declared that just compensation shall paid, and the ascertainment of 
that is a judicial ing 5 

It is argued by the proponents of this bill, and accepted in the 
majority report, that the bill will simplify and hasten the final 
report of the commission on the valuation of the railways. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Looking at this from a practical standpoint, 
to what extent has this work progressed? The commission was 
established some time subsequent to 1913. 

Mr. MERRITT. All of the field work has been done, and sub- 
stantially all of the expense has been incurred. The work has 
been done under this clau hat it is now proposed to have 
stricken out. 

Mr. WYANT. There would be but little additional cost in 
considering this element to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. MERRITT. It would be inconsiderable. 

Mr. WYANT. Does not the gentleman believe it wise to com- 
plete this, so that finally if it should be considered an element 
of valuation the court would have it before it? 

Mr. MERRITT. I do. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Speaking of the injustice that may have 
been done to the Kansas City Southern, has the gentleman any 
figures or does he know how much of the right of way was pur- 
chased by public subseription, such as was done on other lines 
in Oklahoma and Kansas? 

Mr. MERRITT. I have not any such figures, 

Mr. GENSMAN. Then, as a matter of fact, if a town through 
which the road ran presented the right of way to the railroad 
company, no great injustice has been done to them if as a matter 
of fact it did not cost them anything. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is hard to distinguish. I submit that 
if the gentleman's constituents should present him with a corner 


lot and a house he would have just as much right to collect the 
rent upon that as if he had bought it. 

Mr. GENSMAN. That is correct; but I am talking about the 
injustice of the matter which thè gentleman from Connecticut 
says has been done to the railroad companies by undervaluing 
their property. 

Mr. MERRITT. What I say is that with identical rights of 
way of identical value, from a business point of view, it is an 
injustice that one should be allowed to get a return on two and 
one-half million dollars and the other on the return of one 
and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. GENSMAN. If one of the rights of way be given to the 
railroad company, if it did not cost the railroad anything, does 
the gentleman think as a matter of fact that the railroad would 
be getting very much the worst of it? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. NORTON. As a matter of fact, if there had been stock 
issued upon that and that stock got into the hands of bona fide 
holders, it would not make any difference how much it cost 
originally, 

Mr. MERRITT. We believe, on the contrary, that it will-not 
hasten the final report of the commission, and certainly will not 
hasten the final determination by the courts of the railway valu- 
ation, because it is almost certain that this final decision will 
have to be made by the courts owing to difference of view be- 
tween different parties interested. It must be borne in mind that 
in view of existing law these railway valuations are of very 
great importance in many directions. They are to be used as a 
basis for rates at the present time and also as a basis for 
possible future consolidations or combinations. It is of great 
moment, therefore, that they be settled not only as promptly 
as possible but accurately. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the State commissions contend that under the 
Minnesota rate cases the court has decided—and that this deci- 
sion has not been reversed by the Kansas City Southern case— 
that it is not preper to add the costs of acquisition to the 
present value of the lands, ascertained by the present cost of 
lands in the vicinity of the right of way. Accordingly, al- 
though the commission has found this cost, and in a manner 
which Director Prouty says is reasonably accurate, it has not 
in fact allowed this element of value to enter into its fina) 
valuations as reported. ; 

If this bill becomes a law, apparently the first result will be 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission must recall their 
tentative valuations and eliminate therefrom the information 
which they have now obtained to carry out section 2 under the 
instruction of the court. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is the tentative valuation in 
the case of some 200 railroads. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. But suppose that the contention of 
the railways turns out to be correct and that a proper inter- 
pretation of the Minnesota rate cases and the Kansas City 
Southern rate case is that the information called for by section 
2 is a proper element to be considered in fixing a final value, 
Then we shall be in the position indicated in the Monongahela 
case—that we have tried by legislation to settle a judicial 
question, and then the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have to do its work over again. Stated in a practical manner, 
the information which the commission has already ‘obtained in 
accordance with section 2 can do no harm. Whatever expense 
is involved has already been incurred and the information has 
been obtained. The valuations have not as yet been affected, 
according to the testimony of the commission, but the infor- 
mation is there so that the court can pass on it. If the informa- 
tion is removed by this legislation, and the court does not have 
it for its information, then it is quite possible that the whole 
matter may be set back and this necessary valuation be de- 
layed for an unknown period. 

It appears, therefore, that both on account of justice and 
for practical results this bill is unwise and should not be 
passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield six min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. I understood the chairman to rule awhile ago 
that after the gentleman from Minnesota had yielded the floor 
he could not parcel out the remaining time. Has the Chair 
changed his position? , 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Minnesota for the whole time. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the railroad valuation act re- 
quires the Interstate Commerce Commission in making and 
reporting the valuation of the railroads to state, among other 
things, “in detail and separately from improvements the 
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original cost“ and the present value” “of all lands, rights 
of way, and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a 
common carrier,” “and separately the original and ‘present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess 
of such original cost or present value.“ This bill proposes 
to strike out the language “and separately the original and 
present cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of such original cost or present value.” If the bill be- 
comes a law the Interstate Commerce Commission will still 
be required to find both the original cost and the present 
value “of all lands, rights of way, and terminals” used for 
railroad ‘purposes. 

What does the language which the bill proposes to strike 
out mean? After giving some study and consideration to the 
subject I am willing for my part to subscribe to the statement 
of the chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the hearings on a similar bill in the last Congress, “ that 
nobody can tell.” He says further “that it is absolutely im- 
possible to construe” the language “so that you can do any- 
thing more than guess at the probable meaning that Congress 
intended to convey when it used those words,” and that as a 
“practical matter” no man can do anything “ except to guess” 
when he undertakes to comply with that provision of the 
Statute. 

The chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
Mr. P. J. Farrell. He was for four years the Solicitor of the 
Bureau of Valuation before he became chief counsel of the com- 
mission. He has occupied this latter position about four years. 
During these eight years it has been his business to study ‘the 
valuation act and to tell the Bureau of Valuation and the com- 
mission what it means. In order that you may get some notion 
of this protision, I want to quote further from his statement 
to the committee during the hearings on a similar bill in the 
last Congress. He said: 

Is the commission to undertake to estimate what it would cost the 
railroads to acquire each piece of land used for common-carrier pur- 
poses in the United States through court proceedings, condemnation pro- 
ceedings. or, if not, is it to assume that every piece of land that is gow 
used for common-carrier purposes would have to be purchased, if it 
became necessary to reproduce the railroads, and in doing so acquire 
the land necessary for that purpose? Or is the commission to try to 
kind out how much of this land was originally donated to the carriers ; 
how much of it was given to them by the State legislatures and by the 
Congress of the United States, ete? * * But the carriers in- 
sist that in attempting to get these excess costs or estimate them the 
commission must assume that there would not be any land given to 
them if it became necessary to reproduce these railroads; that they 
would have to purchase all of it and that they would have to condemn 
some of It. Now, it is true that there were a few condemnation pro- 
ceedings when the roads were originally constructed, but we can not 
find out how many, and we are ja banne P at sea, and there is not a 
word in that last clause of paragraph entitled Second about dona- 
tions. It simply asks the commission to estimate how much the rail- 
roads would have to pay in excess of the vyalue—present yalue—if the 
lands were to be re ired for railroad purposes. But it says pres- 
ent cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase.“ Those words 
are all put right in together without any punctuation even. What does 
it mean? We do not know. 

From the date of the passage of the act in 1913 up to the 
time of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in March, 1920, in what is known as the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway case (252 U. S. 178), the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting in harmony with what it conceived to be 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota Rate cases 
(230 U. S. 352), took the position that 
it was impossible to ascertain or report as a separate item what it 
would cost the railroad company to acquire by condemnation or pur- 
ebase its existing right of way and lands used for carrier purposes, 
and therefore that it could not comply with the command of the statute 
directing it to report excess of cost over present value. 

The Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern Railway case 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission had misinter- 
preted the opinion of the court in the Minnesota Rate cases, and 
held that Congress in passing the valuation act and putting in 
this provision was acting within its constitutional power, and 
that it was the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
carry out the commands of Congress, although it did not tell 
the conimission how it could comply with that particular provi- 
sion of the statute. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
on this bill states that— 


it is the opinion of the committee that it is not only an indefensible 
expenditure of ares! money to do the work required of the commission 
by that part of the statute which the bill seeks to eliminate but the 
result of the work when done will be valueless and mischievous. 


That report further states that— 


to ascertain what it would cost 252 given rallroad company to acquire 
its present right of way or lands at the present time— 


Is— 
absolutely impossible. 


And again: 

No matter what 
the part of the sta 
of pure conjecture. 

In view of all this uncertainty as to the meaning of this lan- 
guage, how does the Interstate Commerce Commission proceed 
in actual practice in its endeavor to carry out this mandate of 
Congress, as the Supreme Court says it must do? This is what 
the commission itself says it does: 

In meeting the requirements of paragraph “ second ” of section 19 (a) 
of the interstate commerce act to report the present cost of eondemna- 
tion and of dama or of purchase in excess of present value, we 
attempt to show what the expense to a carrier will be of acquiring its 
common-carrier lands upon the date of valuation on the assumption 
that it did not possess those lands, but was obliged to obtain them 
Page 8 or condemnation at the value of similar Jands in 
the vicinity on that date. 

Mr. Farrell, the chief counsel, states the procedure in this 
way: 

Our people go on and zone the land as they call it. They will take 
along a railroad right of way considerable land where the adjoining 
and adjacent land is all similar in character, and they will place a 
value practically upon all the land in that stretch of right of way, 
hh n — measured by the value of that adjoining land of a similar 

Now, if the Ng land changes from good meadow land, we will 
say, or cultivatable field, to somewhat swampy land, they have to make 
another zone, and the effort is to include in zones only such portions 
of the railroad as are bounded by land of a similar character. 

What use is made of these findings of the excess cost after 
they have been found? The Bureau of Valuation and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission take the position that the ex- 
cess-cost element is not a proper element to be considered in 
arriving at the present or real value of the railroad property, 
and they have not considered it in fixing the tentative values 
so far. They find the excess cost because they are required 
to do so by the statute as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
but make no practical use of it. It is not considered by the 
commission as an element which should be included in arriving 
at the present value. 

In view of this position of the commission it seems to be an- 
idle procedure and an unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money to require it to find something which after it is found 
is put to no practical use. 

If Congress could be assnred that the courts would sustain 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the position which it 
has taken in regard to the matter perhaps no harm could come 
from the present law further than the additional expense in- 
curred and the time consumed in finding this excess cost. 
The danger, however, is that the courts will require the com- 
mission, in fixing the final valuations of the railroads, to take 
this excess cost into consideration unless this bill passes and 
this language is stricken out. The railroad representatives 
frankly say that they expect to test the matter in the courts 
and to ask the courts to compel the commission to include or 
consider the excess cost item as an element in the final valua- 
tion of the railroads. 

If this is done, the importance of the matter is at once ap- 
parent. Nobody knows just how much it would mean, and the 
estimates vary widely. I have been told that the valuation of 
the lands, rights of way, and terminals of the railroads used 
for carrier purposes on the excess-cost basis would be nearly’ 
double the present value of the same. I have also been told 
that the present value of the same—that is, the present value 
of the lands, rights of way, and terminals of the carriers used 
for carrier purposes—is about 25 per cent of the total valuation 
of the railroad property. The imated total valuation of the 
property of the railroads now is $18,990,000,000. Twenty-five per 
cent of that is oyer four and one-half billion dollars, If these, 
figures are anywhere near accurate, it can readily be seen what 
it might mean to have this amount or any part of it added to 
the present tentative valuation of the railroad property for 
rate making and other purposes. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MerrrrT] says that by 
passing this bill we usurp the function of the court in that we 
attempt to tell the court what shall be considered in fixing the 
value, It seems to me that we usurp the function of the court 
more if we leave this provision of the law in the valuation act, 
because by so doing I am afraid that we say to the court in 
effect that it is our legislative judgment that this excess-cost, 
feature should be considered as an element in fixing the value 
of the railroad property. It seems to me that we usurp the 


ath may be pursued in the effort to comply with 
te sought to be eliminated, it leads into the field 


functions of the court if we leave it in, but if we take it out, 
then the court is at liberty to pass on what are proper elements 
to be considered without any congressional expression on that 
subject, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. MAPES. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this 
bill is quite simple. The law contains this provision: 


Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail one 


separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, rights o 


var, and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a common carrier, 
and ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the 
present value of the same, and separately the original and present cost 
of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of such original 
cost or present value. 


In the Minnesota Rate cases (230 U. S., 352) the court very 
distinctly held that you could net do what the statute said ought 
to be done. I quote a part of the opinion of Justice Hughes in 
that case: 

It is contended that the valuation was made upon a wrong theory ; 
that it is a speculative estimate of cost of reproduction; that it is 
largely in excess of the market value of adjacent or similarly situated 
property ; that it does not represent the present value in any true sense, 

ut constitutes a conjecture as to the amount whieh the railway com- 
pany would have to pay to acquire its right ef way, yards, and termi- 
nals, or an assumption, itself inadmissible, that, while the railroad did 
not exist, all other conditions, with respect to the agricultural and 
industrial development of the State, and the location, population, and 
activities of towns, villages. and cities were as they now are. 

> . * * > s . 


It is manifest that an attempt to estimate what would be the actual 
cost of acquiring the right of way if the railroad were not there is to 
indulge in mere speculation. The railroad has long been established. 
To it have been linked the activities of agriculture, industry, and trade. 
Communities have long been dependent upon its serviee, and their 
Ea and development have been conditioned upon the facilities it 

s provided. The uses of property in the communities which it serves 
are to a la degree determined by it. The values of property along its 
line lar depend upon its existence. It is an integral part of the 
communal life. The assumption of its nonexistence and at the same 
time that the values that rest upon it remain une is ble 
and can not be entertained. The conditions of ownership of the pro y 
and the amounts which would have to be paid in acquiring the right of 
way, supposing the railroad had to be removed, are wholly beyond reach 
of any process of rational determination. The cost of reproduction 
method is of service in ascertaining the present value of the plant when 
it is reasonably applied and when the cost of reproducing the property 
2 2 with a proper degree of certainty. But it does not 
j y the aeceptance of results which depend upon mere conjecture. 

Does anybody in this House—any lawyer—know how to go 
about to prove what the present condemnation or cost value 
of a railroad right of way would be through a country? Imag- 
ine, if you can, gentlemen, what the condition would be if the 
road was not there, and then try to figure what it would cost 
to-day to put a railroad there. How are you going to find it 
put? You have to guess at it. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, I will. 

Mr. HOCH. Is it not true in following that line they 
imagine a railroad nonexistent and leave the other values just 
as they are? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. Just take for example the 
country between here and Philadelphia or between here and 
New York and imagine there is no railroad there: Can you or 
anybody else make an estimate of what it would cost to put 
one through now? How can any lawyer or court establish any 
measure of damages by which that can be preven? 

Mr. DENISON. It is being dome very frequently and—if 
the gentleman will permit 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not care to yield to the 
gentleman at this time, I understand he is going to have con- 
siderable time later, in which he can make such comments as 
he desires. But it is not done; it can not be done. There is 
no way by which a man can contrive any rules of evidence 
by which you can do so. a; 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there any matter of large expense or 
a saving of a large expense? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This valuation is fixed by this 
last clause— 
and separately the original and present cost of condemnation and 
oe or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present 
value. 

This gives the condemnation or present cost of acquisition, 
and in practice it almost doubles the value of the railroad real 
property over the country. It increases it by about 100 per 
cent. I have several railroads in my mind in my State where 
the value was practically doubled by this method of arriving at 
what the cost to-day would be. Let me quote the figures of 
present values and values under this so-called present con- 
beens sate cout, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 


[After a pause.) The 
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And so, very properly, Justice Hughes has said, in the Minne- 
sota Rate cases, that it is all conjecture and all guess, and such 
a value is not ascertainable in any court by any fixed rules the 
court knows anything about. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My question went to the cost of ascer- 
taining these items by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It costs a great deal. It takes a lot 
of time to do so. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
never been able to do it except in this way: They have tried to 
imagine a case, and then by imagining what it would cost in that 
particular case they make what they call a multiple. Then in 
all eases where these values are involved they use that multiple 
instead of trying to ascertain it exactly. Of course, the multi- 
ple is an arbitrary figure which they take from the one sup- 
posititions case they have in mind. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What items of value are in the condemna- 
tien costs that are not in the ateual cost? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Many elements—possible court 
costs, attorney fees, and consequential damages. The value as- 
certained may be the fair value or it may be an exaggerated 
value. Any man who has tried condemnation eases knows that 
ordinarily the land costs much more than you can buy it for on 
the open market. And so you can not tell. Now, following that, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission coneluded that, inasmuch 
as the court in the Minnesota Rate cases had stated such values 
eould not be fixed with any degree of certainty, they did not 
need to follow the exact letter of the law, and they did not fol- 
low it until in the Kansas City Southern case the court held 
that they must follow the mandate of the statute in this respect. 

While the court had said im the Minnesota Rate cases it could 
not be done, now the court decided that because the statute said 
it must he done that therefore the eommission must try to do it. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. And so the net result of it now is that 
after all of these decisions the commission is doing a perfectly 
vain and idle thing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; an absolutely useless thing. 

My time is almost ended, and I must, therefore, conclude my 
remarks. However, let me call your attention to the fact that 
with the last clause stricken from this second section of the 
law the law will still require a statement and report of the 
present value of the same,” referring te real estate. If it is 
claimed that by omitting this language in question, directing an 
ascertainment of the present condemnation cost, we are taking 
from the law an element of value which the railroads are enti- 
tled to and which they can establish in court. Permit me to 
suggest that the remaining language of the act gives them the 
right to the present value of their property, and this will be 
fixed by the rules of law and will include every possible element 
of value. s 

Recent experience has proved the lack of wisdom of writing 
into railroad legislation some particular provision or direction 
or indication of congressional opinion for the guidance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I need only refer to the very 
unwise provision in the present transportation act, fixing an 
arbitrary standard of earnings at 53 or 6 per cent, a provision 
which has been slavishly followed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which contends this is a mandate of Congress. 
Let us in the future avoid such mandates so far as possible, 
if we do not want them followed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and railroads. 

This law will take from the railroad valuations a very con- 
siderable sum to which, in my judgment, the railroads are not 
entitled, and which will have a tendency to reduce the valua- 
tion upon which freight and passenger rates are figured, and 
therefore ought to have a tendency to help reduce such rates 
and fares. This is something greatly required. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illineis 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, no more im- 
portant question has been presented to the House since this 
Congress convened than is involved in this bill. The bill 
provides that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall ascer- 
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tain the original costs of all lands, rights of way, and terminals 
owned or used for purposes of common carriers, and the 
present value of same. 

The railroad companies are asking that in valuing the rail- 
roads’ lands they shall not only be given credit for the original 
costs of lands and the present value of the lands and adjacent 
similar lands but they are asking that the commission add to 
that a speculative additional sum of what it might cost the rail- 
roads to acquire the same lands at this time by condemnation 
Proceedings or otherwise. 

Under the transportation act the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was required to establish such freight and passenger 
rates as would bring the carriers 6 per cent on their investment. 
In undertaking to carry out the provisions of the transportation 
act the Interstate Commerce Commission guessed at the value 
of the railroads and fixed the sum at $18,900,000,000. It is 
admitted that there was no evidence to justify the conclusion 
that the railroads were worth $18,900,000,000. No one who is 
fair will controvert the proposition that the railroad companies 
are entitled to earn a fair return on their unearned increment, 
the same as the holders of any other real estate, but certainly 
the railroad companies are not entitled to earn anything on what 
it would probably cost to acquire these lands to-day by con- 
demnation or other proceedings. To even consider valuing 
the railroad lands and terminals at what it might cost through 
condemnation or other proceedings to acquire same land and 
terminals to-day would be preposterous. 

Judge Prouty, for whom we all have a high regard, in his 
statement in discussing the value of the railroads, stated that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in fixing the valuation of 
the railroads, indulged in speculation; that there was no con- 
clusive evidence before them on which to base the valuation of 
$18,900,000,000. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska, Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What would be the total ap- 
proximate valuation of the railroads by the adoption of this 
bill? You quoted the total valuation as $18,900,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. There is no way of telling 
exactly at this time. It will be for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to work out. The valuation fixed by them, as I 
said before, is guesswork. 

Since the commission placed the valuation of $18,900,000,000 
on the railroads, its engineers have learned the cost of this 
property on the basis of war-time yaluation. The work of 
valuation on 71 first-class roads has been completed, These 
roads have a book value of $1,520,000,000, but the cominission’s 
engineers report they could be rebuilt and equipped new for 
$877,000,000, or just a little more than one-half the amount the 
railroads claim to be the value. Estimating that the other 
roads have watered their stock in proportion to the 71 first- 
class roads just mentioned, then the total valuation of the rail- 
roads of the United States does not exceed $11,000,000,000. It 
will show $7,900,000,000 watered stock in the railroads, upon 
which the Government was paying, up to March 1 last, to 
the railroad companies 6 per cent dividend; and since March 
1 last, complying with the provisions of section 15-A of the 
transportation act, the Government has fixed the “fair return” 
at 5} per cent on the valuation of the railroads, 

It has been clearly demonstrated from evidence gathered 
from the stock market in Wall Street that every share of 


Stock and every bond issued by every railroad in the United 
States could have been purchased at prices quoted on the New 


York Stock Exchange last January for $10,640,000,000; yet the 


| people of the United States are taxed to pay to these railroads, 
` according to these figures, 31 per cent on $8,260,000,000 of 


watered stock, 

The transportation act requires that the railroad companies 
shall economically operate the railroads, yet it is officially 
shown that several of the big railroad companies have let their 
piecework and repair work to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and other large repair shops, for which they have paid to these 
companies in a number of cases four times the price, and in 
some cases six times the amount it would take to have repaired 
them in the shops of the railroad companies. The repair shops, 
as has been shown, are owned principally by the same people 
who own the stocks and bonds of the railroad companies, For 
instance, on the Boston & Albany the company which repaired 
a boiler charged for and collected for removing and applying 


900 flues in a boiler which contained only 202 flues. All these 


charges were made and charged against the Government of 
the United States under the transportation act, which guaran- 
teed to the railroad companies 6 per cent on their investment. 


All this waste, extravagance, graft, and stealage was charged 
up to the Government as a legitimate expense on which the 
Government allowed the railroad companies 6 per cent. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad it was found that the officials 
voluntarily overpaid pieceworkers to the extent of $2,500,000, 
The piecework was done in shops owned principally by the 
same people who control the railroads. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad overpaid for two weeks for their piecework 
$50,000. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has oyerpaid for its 
piecework. It is shown that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
padded its pay roll In order to show increased cost of operation. 

During one publicity campaign, in order to create a senti- 
ment—at the expense of the taxpayer—in favor of the rail- 
roads, $8,000,000 was spent by the railroads for publicity and 
charged to operating expenses. 

Last year, after the railroad companies had been charged 
with grafting, the Interstate Commerce Commission called upon 
the railroad companies for information covering car and loco- 
motive contracts. The railroads admitted that a number of 
railroads had made extravagant contracts with private con- 
cerns for repairing locomotives and cars. 

The average cost of making class 5 repairs at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was $15,079.95 per locomotive, while the aver- 
age cost for the same class of repair work at the railroad shop 
was $3,668.43. The average cost of class 3 repair work at the 
Baldwin Locomotiye Works was $19,272.60 per locomotive, while 
the average cost in the railroad companies’ own shops was 
$4,009.13. The cost of class 4 repair work at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was $20,781.52 for each locomotive, while 
the cost at the railroad companies’ own shops was $4,200.08. 
For class H-9 locomotives at Baldwin Works, the cost for re- 
pair was $24,620.93, while the cost in the railroad companies’ 
shops was $5,250.21. 7 

For repairing 200 locomotives the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
paid the Baldwin Locomotive Works $3,173,900. Of this sum, 
$2,500,000 was graft, according to Mr. M. G. List, special ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who conducted 
the investigation into these raids upon the Treasury. 

Now, the law required the railroad companies, in order to 
obtain the 6 per cent guaranty on their investment, to economi- 
cally operate the railroads, yet, intending to cheat and defraud 
the Government of the United States, the railroads entered into 
a conspiracy with the Baldwin Locomotive Works and other 
repair shops to pay them four or five times the value of the 
work, 

There are 263,707 miles of railroads in the United States. 
Ninety-two per cent of the mileage is in the class 1 railroads, 
Ninety-eight per cent of the capital invested in rallroads is in- 
vested in the class 1 roads. All of this waste, fraud, and ex- 
trayagance practiced on the taxpayers of the country by the 
railroad companies show the necessity not only for the passage 
of this bill we are now considering but it is convincing of the 
necessity for the repeal of section 15-A of the transportation act. 

It must be remembered that during Federal control of the 
railroads the rates were increased so much that the people 
throughout the country complained grievously, but on account 
of it being war time they felt they should forbear to criticize 
the Government for the raise in rates; but when the railroads 
were returned to private ownership March 1, 1920, under the 
Cummins-Esch bill, commonly known as the transportation avt, 
the railroad rates were raised 85 per cent throughout the 
United States, and in many places more than 40 per cent, in 
addition to the increase of rates during the war. This was done 
because under section 15-A of the transportation act the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was required to fix the rates at 
such a sum as would bring to the owners of the railroads a 6 
per cent dividend on their investment. Passenger rates were 
raised 20 per cent, and on Pullman tickets a 50 per ceut sur- 
eharge was made for the benefit of the railroad companies, 
To what other industry or business does the Government of the 
United States guarantee a dividend? 

At the very time when railroad rates were raised throughout 
the country agricultural products depreciated in value as much 
as 75 and 80 per cent. It was admitted by Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, who testified before our committee—Interstate und 
Foreign Commerce—that if four carloads of cattle were shipped 
to market from his State, it took one carload to pay transporta- 
tion charges, Witnesses from Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and many other States testified that corn and hay and 
other agricultural products were rotting in the fields because 
transportation charges were so high it would not justify them 
shipping. Other witnesses testified to burning corn for fuel on 
account of the railroad rates being so high it was cheaper to 
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burn corn than to ship it to the market and then pay freight 
charges on coal. Witnesses from the State of Illinois testified 
to the disastrous effect high freight rates was having on the 
economic conditions throughout that State; and practically 
every other State in the Union showed the depressing effect it 
was haying on business in the country. At that time a policy 
of deflation was inaugurated by the present administration as 
to everything else except railroads. A policy of inflation was 
adopted as to railroads. 

There is no business in the United States that will pay so 
well at this time under the present transportation act as the 
railroad business, The Government of the United States is 
lending its strong arm to the railroads of the country to sys- 
tematically rob the people. 

The Republicans abused the last administration shamefully 
for what they charged was waste and extravagance, but it 
must be remembered that at the time the Democrats were in 
control of the railroads this country was engaged in the greatest 
war the world had ever seen, and there was neither time nor 
opportunity for preventing the graft and extravagance by the 
railroad owners like there is to-day. 

March 4, 1919, the Republican Party had full control of the 
House and the Senate. That Congress passed the transporta- 
tion act, and you Republicans have been in control of Congress 
ever since, With all the waste and extravagance, graft and 
stealing, fraud and rascality practiced by the railroads, and 
special privilege generally, no voice has been raised to any 
effect by you. 2 

I have protested, as other Democrats have, against the 
Cummins-Esch bill for two years. I have urged the reduction 
of freight rates so that business in the country could return 
to a normal condition. Our committee has been holding hear- 
ings since February 23 of this year considering a bill for the 
repeal of section 15-A, the guaranty section of the transporta- 
tion act. We have heard many witnesses who advocate the 
repeal of that law. We are still holding hearings and will con- 
tinue to hold hearings until the Congress adjourns. While I 
would be happy to have an opportunity to vote for a repeal of 
section 15-A of the act, I know it will not be repealed, because 
the President of the United States has already stated that he 
did not want the transportation act amended during this Con- 
gress. All these hearings will amount to nothing more than to 
deceive the people, who are hoping and praying that this 
iniquitous law will be repealed, but it will not be repealed 
under Republican rule, because special privilege is entrenched 
as it never was before in the history of the country, and the 
people of the country have to bear the burden. 

The railroads constitute one of the great arteries through 
which flow the lifeblood of our economic life. No intelligent 
man would wish to hamper the railroads so that they could not 
earn a fair return on their investment; but it is an outrage 
for the great body of people of the country to be ground down 
beneath the burden of taxation in order that a few purse-proud, 
bloated bondholders may continue to swell their exchequer. 

In my State the farmers are beginning to diversify, and this 
year they have made large vegetable crops, for which they 
have had a very good market; but on account of the freight 
rates the farmers have been unable to obtain scarcely enough 
from their crop to pay the expense of production. A few days 
ago I read in my home paper, the Hattiesburg American, a 
dispatch from Jackson, Miss., that a carload of vegetables had 
been shipped to an eastern market, for which the shipper re- 
ceived $675, of which $495 was paid for freight, leaving the 
grower only $180, or 45 cents a hamper for the produce Jess 
than the cost of growing. It is a sample of the oppression that 
is being practiced by the railroads of the country at the 
expense of those who feed and clothe the world—the farmers, 

The small reduction of 10 per cent ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will not satisfy the public. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission did not intend a few weeks ago 
to make any reduction, but the protests of the people were so 
great that something had to be done in order that the public 
condemnation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
railroad companies would subside; but the people are not going 
to continue to stand this oppression. It must be changed; and 
unless you Republicans, who have 304 Members in the House 
of Representatives to the Democrats’ 130, and who have control 
of the United States Senate and the Presidency, make a change 
in this transportation law the people of the country will make 
a change in the Congress and in the Presidency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman one 
minute more. The gentleman, I think, seems to be under the im- 
pression that the valuation of $18,900,000,000 is based upon the 


use of this multiple and a fictitious value. Now, it is my un- 
derstanding that in ascertaining the value of $18,900,000,000 the 
commission did not use the multiple or fictitious value, and if 
the commission should be called upon in a final proceeding to 
use the multiple that we would be paying rates upon a value 
far in excess of the $18,900,000,000. 

ee JOHNSON of Mississippi. The gentleman and I agree as 

that. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield to 
me one minute, so that I may answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]? 
is Mr. NEWTGN of Minnesota. I yield one minute to the gen- 

eman. . 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Nebraska. I have been told by a 
member of the Bureau of Valuation that the present value of 
the land, rights of way, and terminals of the railroads, as ten- 
tatively fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, repre- 
sents about 25 per cent of the value of the total property of the 
railroads, and if this so-called excess cost is included it will 
increase that to about 50 per cent. ‘Twenty-five per cent of 
$18,900,000,000 is over $4,500,000,000. If that amount is added 
to the present tentative value of the railroads for rate-making 
purposes and other purposes, anyone can figure out what it 
means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. . 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I will use my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 16 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I am not particularly inter- 
ested in this bill one way or another. I do not think it will 
make very much difference, so far as results are concerned, 
whether it passes or whether it does not. I am opposed to it, 
not because of any effect it will have on the final valuation of 
the railroads, as I do not think it will have very much effect 
on that. The purpose of those who are urging this legislation 
is evidently based upon their belief that consideration by the 
commission of evidence touching the so-called present condem- 
nation value of the railroads will have a tendency to enhance 
or increase their final conclusions as to the value of the rail- 
roads. And, naturally, it is thought to be popular to propose 
or fayor legislation that might depreciate the final valuation 
fixed for the railroads of the country. 

I do not think that it will have that effect. If it would have 
that effect, and if I thought the courts would finally hold 
that it ought properly to have that effect, I would be in favor 
of it, because, of course, I think the railroads ought to be 
allowed every element of value to which they are justly en- 
titled under our existing law, and nothing more. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield to the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. ELLIS. The suggestion was made here by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Sweet], of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, that if this bill passed it would reduee 
the valuation something like $3,000,000,000. I want to ask 
the gentleman if that reflects the sentiment of the gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr. DENISON. It does not reflect my sentiments or any 
sentiment that I have heard expressed in the committee. 

Mr. ELLIS. Has the committee devised any other means to 
take off another billion? 

Mr. DENISON. Not that I know of. Of course, I do not 
care what political advantage anyone may get from the pas- 
sage of this bill. If they can get any political capital out of it 
I am entirely willing. I am looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of a country lawyer, and I am opposed to the bill, 
because, in the first place, I think it is a futile thing, and in 
the next place I think it is a wholly useless thing for Con- 
gress now to attempt to limit by legislation the evidentiary 
facts that the commission may consider in reaching their con- 
clusions as to the valuation of the railroads. 

Let me make our position clear, if I can. In considering 
whether you shall pass this bill or not you are acting in the 
capacity of a court when it sits in the trial of a condemna- 
tion case, in which a railroad or other public-service corpora- 
tion, for instance, would seek to condemn property; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is the jury charged with the duty 
of determining the value of the property to be taken. 

The court decides what evidence is admissible, what can be 
considered by the jury, what evidence or facts can be admitted 
in the consideration of the case. The court can not properly 
undertake to say what weight should be given to the evidence. 
By passing this law we are saying whether or not the com- 
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mission in ascertaining the value of railroads shall take into 


consideration certain evidentiary facts. And what are they? 
The principal evidentiary fact sought to be excluded from 
consideration is the present cost of reconstructing the rail- 


roads. The original valuation act, passed in March, 1913, pro- 


vided among other things that the commission should ascer- 


tain and report in reaching its conclusions as to the value of 


railroad property, that it should ascertain what was the pres- 
ent, as compared with the original, cost of construction. Now, 
it is plain as day to me that if we pass this bill we are to that 
extent usurping the functions of the courts. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DENISON. If my friend will make it very brief I will 
yield. 

Mr. MAPES. If the courts are going to say that certain ele- 
ments are to be taken into consideration in making up the value 
of the railroad property, what is the harm in eliminating this 
provision and giving the courts the privilege of doing that with- 
out considering what the congressional idea is? 

Mr. DENISON. I will answer the question because it is a 
question that arose a moment ago. The harm is this: When 
the commission assembles the evidence on which it bases its 
final conclusions as to the value of the railroad's property it 
is far better that it should assemble too much evidence than 
that it should assemble not enough, It is better that it should 
have some facts that it does not necessarily need or consider 
than that it sHould lack some facts that it ought properly to 
have. If certain facts are proper for consideration in fixing 
the value of the railroad property under existing law, Congress 
can not constitutionally take such facts from the consideration 
of the commission. 

Mr, MAPES. In view of the decision in the Kansas City 
case, when the court said the commission must follow the 
mandate of Congress, does not the gentleman think that the 
courts will be influenced somewhat by the fact that Congress 
leaves this provision in the law, and therefore it would be con- 
sidered the opinion of Congress that it is a proper element in 
making up the value? 

Mr. DENISON. No. I think the question of what evidence 
is admissible, what evidence is relevant or proper, and what 
evidence is necessary in determining the value of the property 
taken for public use, or in fixing the value of the property of 
the railroad for the various purposes named in the interstate 
commerce act, is a judicial question, and Congress can not en- 
large it or limit it. Those are all questions for the courts and 
not for Congress. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a short question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Right on that point, does not the gentle- 
man understand that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has already held in the Minnesota Rate case that this particu- 
lar piece of evidence is not worth anything? 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire wholly misunderstands the Minnesota Rate cases. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission also misunderstood the Minne- 
sota Rate cases, and the United States Supreme Court in the 
Kansas City Southern case said that the commission had mis- 
construed the Minnesota Rate case. In the Minnesota Rate 
case the court was considering and commenting on a particular 
schedule of property values that was then before it, and was 
not discussing general principles, as I understand it. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Was not the Kansas City Southern case a 
mandamus case, and was not the whole question there that the 
commission should carry out the mandate of the statute? 

Mr. DENISON. That is, of course, true. But the gentleman 
should understand that no court ever by mandamus compels 
anybody to do a futile or a useless or an impossible thing, If 
the Supreme Court had recognized the decision in the Minne- 
sota Rate case as a conclusive and correct statement of the law, 
they would not have granted the mandamus in the Kansas City 
Southern case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. They did not pass upon the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the case at all. 

Mr. DENISON, Now, in the case of Smythe against Ames, 
One hundred and sixty-ninth United States Reports, the Su- 
preme Court, through Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the 
court, considered what were the elements to be considered in 
determining the value of railroad property. I think Judge 
Harlan's views are worthy of consideration by the Congress, 
He was one of our greatest constitutional lawyers and judges. 
He had all these questions before him, and he lald down the 
rule and defined the evidentiary facts which should be taken 


into consideration in determining the value of railroad prop- 
erty. Now, let me tell you briefly what he said. I quote: 


We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the reason- 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a highway 
under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the property being 
used by it for the conveyance of the public. And in order to ascertain 
that value, the original cost of construction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared with the original cost of construc- 
tion, the probable earning capacity of the property under particular 
rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating 
expenses, are all matters for consideration, and are to be given such 
weight as may be just and right in each case. We do no say that 
there may not be other matters to be regarded in estimating the value 
of the property. What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return 


upon the value of that which it employs for the public convenience. 


On the other hand, what the public is entitled to demand is that no 
more be exacted from it for the use of a public highway than the 
services rendered by it are reasonably worth. 

Here is the important part: 

The present as compared with the original cost of construction. 


Mr. Justice Harlan was there laying down the general rule 
as to evidentiary facts merely; namely, that the court or the 
commission, as the case may be, in fixing the value of railroad 
property for rate-making purposes, or for other purposes, under 
the interstate commerce act, must have before it, not as a con- 
clusive fact, but as an evidentiary fact, the present as compared 
with the original cost of construction. Now, what is the 
present cost of construction? Clearly that means what it would 
cost at the present time to reproduce the railroad where it is 
in its present condition, That would necessarily include a 
determination of what it would cost at the present time to 
Secure the right of way by purchase or by condemnation. It 
may be difficult to secure such evidence. It would necessarily 
be but an estimate in any event. But it is proper and necessary 
evidence, unless the decision in Smythe against Ames does not 
correctly state the law. And the fact that such evidence may 
be difficult to obtain does not make it improper or unnecessary. 
As I have said, if such evidence is improper or impossible to 
obtain, or unnecessary for consideration in the fixing of the 
value of railroad property, I do not think the Supreme Court 
would by mandamus compel the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to proceed with the assembling of such evidence as has 
been done in the Kansas City Southern case. 

The original valuation act was passed in March, 1913. It 
just happened that it included all the necessary evidentiary 
facts in the legislative enactment and required the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in proceeding to value the property of 
the railroads, to take into consideration the very things which 
the Supreme Court in Smythe against Ames said must be taken 
into consideration. I have no doubt the Supreme Court de- 
cision in that case was used in drafting the valuation act. 

My friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] said 
a thing which could not be done, that it was too speculative, 
I want to read to you what Judge Prouty had to say about 
that. He is the man who has charge of doing the work of 
the commission. I said a moment ago that I was opposed to 
this bill because I think it is a futile thing. As a matter of 
fact, the work has been practically completed and we are now 
passing a law to stop the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
doing a thing which it has already done. As I said, this legis- 
lation may be of some political benefit to somebody, but I am 
now talking about the real value of the legislation. Here is 
what Judge Prouty said last year after the decision in the 
Kansas City Southern case. Here is a man who knew more 
about this subject than any other man in the country, because 
he had charge of the work of valuation from the beginning of 
it in 1913. Here is what he said: 

At the same time, while I believe that the bill ought to pass, I 
should perhaps add that we are proceeding in a satisfactory way with 
this work, and that the result when completed, within the limitations 
proposed, will be accurate. 

My friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GraHam], said 
that you can not do this at all; that you can not reach any defi- 
nite or accurate conclusions. Mr. Prouty says that the results 
will be accurate. He further said: 

Immediately after the decision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas 
City Southern case I organized a force for the devélopment of the 
facts required, and the work has been proceeding under the im- 
mediate direction of our supervisor of land appraisements.. I have 
given special attention to it myself. In my estimate the work is 
about one-half done. 

This statement was made on February 7, 1921, considerably 
over a year ago: 

We should complete it along with our other land work in from a year 
to a year and a half from the present time. S 

That is, a year or a year and a half from the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, Mr. Prouty said this work would be completed in 
accordance with the present law. The year and a half has 
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nearly gone, and yet gentlemen have stood here to-day and said 
that we ought to pass this law; that it is necessary because 
the work of valuation can not be completed unless we do pass 
it. Mr. Prouty further said: 

I estimate that this work from now on will cost approximately 
$300,000. The doing of this work will not interfere with or delay the 
balance of our valuation work. The result, in the very nature of 
things, is an average estimate, but within the limitations fixed by 
those terms it will be accurate. 

Now, how can anyone stand here and in order to help get this 
bill through say that the work can not be done, when the 
man charged with doing it says it is being done, and being done 
accurately? 

As a matter of fact the expense involved in assembling the 
evidence and estimating the present cost of reconstructing the 
railroads has already practically all been incurred. I under- 
stand the field work is already completed. The result of this 
legislation will be that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will not consider the evidence as to the present cost of recon- 
struction which it has already obtained, and it will expunge 
from the facts which it finds and reports all estimates as to 
the present cost of reconstruction or reobtaining the rights of 
way of the different railroads by condemnation or purchase. 
Of course, if such evidence is not necessary or proper evidence 
to be considered in fixing the value of the railroads’ property, 
then no harm will be done. But if such evidence is proper or 
necessary, as the Supreme Court said in Smythe against Ames, 
then this legislation will result in almost interminable litiga- 
tion and delays in the final determination of the value of the 
railroads’ properties, 

The relevancy of evidence as to the present cost of recon- 
struction results from this: When private property is con- 
demned for railroad purposes the railroad has to pay two kinds 
of damages. First, the fair market value of the land actually 
taken. Second, such damages as the taking may cause to the 
land not taken. This latter damage is usually referred to as 
consequential damage. Very often it amounts to far more 
than the value of the land actually taken. The original cost 
of a railroad can not be properly determined without including 
the consequential damages to the property not taken which the 
railroad had to pay in order to obtain its right of way. If it 
is proper or necessary to consider at all the present cost of 
reconstructing a railroad company’s property in fixing its 
value for rate making or other purposes, it would seem to me 
to be equally proper and necessary to consider the cost, both 
direct and consequential, which would be incurred in recon- 
structing or reobtaining such right of way. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I will yield to my friend from Michi- 


n, 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman know of any present mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Valuation who is not in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill, and who does not say that it is practically im- 
possible to arrive at any proper scheme of valuation without it? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know whether any of the present 
members of the Valuation Bureau are in favor of it or against 
it. I have not talked with any of them. I do not know what 
any of them say about it, but I am giving you what Mr. Prouty, 
the chairman of the bureau, said nearly a year and a half ago. 

Now, this is the reason why I do not think we ought to pass 
this bill. By passing this bill we are directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to disregard the present cost of con- 
struction so far as land is concerned. Suppose we do that and 
the commission follows the mandate of Congress and disregards 
the present cost of construction, so far as land is concerned, and 
makes its valuation of the property of the railroads, and the 
railroads object to the valuation becatise the commission has 
not taken into consideration an element which the Supreme 
Court of the United States through Mr. Justice Harlan said in 
Smythe against Ames is a proper or necessary element in ascer- 
taining the value of the property. The result will be that the 


valuations will be set aside, just as verdicts in condemnation | 


cases are set aside when the jury have not been allowed to 
take into consideration elements of value that are proper to be 
taken into consideration, Congress can not say what evidence 


shall or shall not be taken into consideration by a jury in a | 
That is a question of law for the 


condemnation proceeding. 
courts. We may pass laws limiting the evidence which may 
be considered, but such laws will not amount to anything. The 
Supreme Court will set them aside as invalid if we do not in- 
clude all the elements that are necessary or proper to be con- 
sidered in a condemnation proceeding in order that the con- 
stitutional requirement that private property may not be taken 
without just compensation may be satisfied, 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the law should say that a 
certain thing should be included and that a certain other thing 
should not be ineluded, could the court disregard either of 
them? 

Mr. DENISON. What law is the eyentleman talking about? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the statute should say that 
a certain thing should be included and that certain items should 
be reckoned, as was said in the Kansas Oity case, could the 
court disregard them? 

Mr. DENISON. I will try to explain my view upon that 
question. The Constitution says that no one shall be deprived 
of his property without due process of law, and that private 
property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. In order to determine the just compensation you 
have to determine the value of the property taken. The question 
of the evidence that shall be considered in determining the value 
of the property taken is a judicial question. It is not a legis- 
lative question. I am sure my friend from Nebraska recognizes 
that to be the case. Congress could not pass any law that 
would deprive any railroad or anyone else of any proper evi- 
dence to be considered in fixing the value of his property. ‘To 
do se would be tantamount to depriving him of his property 
without due process of law or without just compensation. 

It seems to me that the Supreme Court in the Kansas City- 
Southern case (252 U. S. 178) conclusively settled the question 
involyed in this proposed legislation, and that in view of that 
decision this bill ought not to be passed. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission accepted literally the views of the court as 
expressed in the Minnesota rate case and governed their action 
in accordance with the language of the court in that case. The 
commission in presenting its argument to the court in the Kan- 
sas City-Southern case took exactly the position that is being 
taken to-day by those who are advocating this legislation. In 
presenting their argument to the court in the Kansas City- 
Southern case, the Interstate Commerce Commission used this 
language: 

We are unable to distinguish between what is suggested by the 
carrier in this record and nominally required by the act and what was 
condemned by the court (in the Minnesota rate case) as beyond the 

ibility of rational determination; nor is there any essential dif- 

nee in the actual methods there employed and those now_ urged 
upon us. Before we can report figures as ascertained, we must have a 
reasonable foundation for our estimate, and when, as here, if the 
estimate can be made only upon inadmissible assumptions and upon 
impossible hypotheses, such as those pointed out by the Supreme-Court 
in the opinion quoted, our duty to abstain from reporting as an ascer- 
tained fact that which is incapable of rational ascertainment is clear. 

Because of the impossibility of making the selt-contradictory as- 
sumption which the theory requires when applied to the carrier's 
lands, we are unable to report the reproduction cost of such lands or 
its equivalent, the present cost of acquisition and damages, or of pur- 
chase in excess of present value. 

The Supreme Court took due notice of its former decision in 
the Minnesota Rate case as thus stated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and after quoting from that statement of 
the commission the court said: 

It is true that the commission held that its nonaction was caused 
by the fact that the command of the statute involved a consideration 
by it of matters “beyond the possibility of rational determination 
and called for, inadmissible assumptions and the indulging in im- 
possible hypotheses’ as to subjects “incapable of rational ascertain- 
ment and that such conclusions were the necessary consequence of 
the Minnesota Kate cases. 

We are of the opinion, however, that, considering the face of the 
statute and the reasoning of the commission, it results that the con- 
clusion of the commission was erroneous. 

I can not believe that the court would by mandamus have 
compelled the Interstate Commerce Commission to proceed as 
required by the valuation act, to ascertain and report the 
present cost of constructing the railroads by condemnation or 
purchase, if it had recognized its own decision in the Minne- 
sota Rate case as holding that such a task was beyond the pos- 
sibility of rational determination or that it amounted to in- 
dulging in impossible hypothesis or that it was impossible of 
reasonably accurate ascertainment. Surely the court would not 
have compelled the commission to do a thing if, as is claimed, 
the same court had held that the thing could not be done. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
remains? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has nine minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoc]. 

Mr, HOCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in a matter which is so technical as this is it is imposs ble to 
do much in nine minutes, What is it the railroads are asking in 
opposing this bill? They are asking that in valuing the rail- 
roads’ land they shall not only be given credit for the original 
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cost of the land and for the present value of the land as com- 
pared with the adjacent and similar land, but they are also 
asking that the commission shall add a speculative additional 
item of what it would probably cost the railreads to acquire 
these lands to-day by condemnation proceedings or otherwise. 
I can not believe that the gentleman from Illinois has read the 
Minnesota case carefully, for he seems to have failed to catch 
the way Justice Hughes characterized that proposition, The 
gentleman from Illinois said that this statute was not involved 
in the Minnesota Rate case. That is true. The Minnesota case 
was handed down soon after the valuation act was passed, 
but identically the same question of policy came up from Min- 
nesota involving State regulations and was involved in the 
case, Here is what Judge Hughes said in that case: 

The railroad has long been established; to it have been linked the 
activities of agriculture, industry, and trade. Communities have long 


been dependent upon its service, and their growth and development have 
been conditioned upon the facilities it has provided. The uses of prop- 


erty in the communities which it served are to a large d determined 
by it. The values of propertie pr ys Apes line largely nd upon its 
existence. It is an integral part of communal life. The assumpt 


of its nonexistence and at the same time that the values that rest upon 
it remain unchanged is impossible and can not be entertained. 

Now, that is exactly what the railroads are asking. They 
are asking us to assume the railroad wiped out, and to leave all 
adjacent values just as they are, and then estimate what it 
would_cost the railroads to buy into this high state of develop- 
ment to secure a right of way and to secure yards and terminals, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. IT will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Why should there be any 
credit given to the road for the acquisition of property it already 
owns? 

Mr. HOCH. I think there should not be, and that is all that 
this bill proposes to take out of the law. I can not agree with 
the gentleman from Minois; I think it pernicious for it to re- 
main in the law for it amounts to a declaration of legislative 
intent that the hypothetical cost of present reacquisition should 
be taken into consideration in fixing the value of railroad land. 
Let me give you an illustration in the minute or two I have 
remaining showing what this means in the figures. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma asked a mement ago with reference to 
the value of railroad land in Oklahoma. I happen to have the 
tentative value fixed by the Interstate Commeree Commission 
en the land of the Rock Island, Choctaw & Gulf Railroad in 
Oklahoma. The original cost of the land of that railroad in 
Oklahoma, according to the figures of the railroad itself, was 
$760,163. That is what the land cost them to acquire. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission gives them a present value 
upon the same land of $3,226,259—four times its original cost. 
Not content with the valuation of four times its original cost 
the railroad asks under the present valuation act to have the 
speculative cost of present acquisition figured. What does the 
Interstate Commerce Commission figure as to that? It figures 
that the cost of acquisition to-day, under the present high state 
of development, leaving all other valnes as they are, would be 
$6,180,261. That is what the railroads ask. They are asking 
you to put a value on the railroad land in Oklahoma of ap- 
proximately eight times the original cost of those lands. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman does not contend that even 
if the valuation committee gave the extra amount that the 
commission would find that as the value? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not know what they would find as the final 
value, but I say it is mischievous to have Congress say that that 
is an element of value. That is what it amounts to, and it 
seems to me an unconscionable claim on the part of the rail- 
roads. 

I have here a list of the first 100 railroads upon which tenta- 
tive final values have been fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It so happens that practically all of them are 
small railroads, with a total mileage of only about 10,000 
miles out of 245,000 miles upon which final values are ulti- 
imately to be fixed. Upon those first 100 railroads the com- 
mission finds that the present value of the railroad lands is 
$42,240,816. We do not have all of the figures, but it is prob- 
able that the original cost of those lands was not over $15,- 
000,000. In other words, the present value is found, giving 
them a value of approximately three times what they origi- 
nally cost. But that is not all they are asking. They are 
asking for this speculative reacquisition cost. The commis- 
sion estimates it would cost, in addition to the present value, 
$34,330,214. In other words, they figure that while the present 
value of the lands of those 100 railroads is $42,240,816—and 
that gives them the benefit of what other land has had in 
mormal increase in yalue—the hypothetical cost of acquisition 


now, with other land values high as they are, would be $76,- 
580,930. And that is the value that the railroads are asking to 
have put upon their land. 

As another specific illustration, take the case of the valua- 
tion put upon the land of the Rock Island Railroad in my own 
State of Kansas. The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently issued its tentative final values upon the Rock Island. 
It fixes the present value of the Rock Island lands in Kansas 
at $3,063,345. That figure gives to the Rock Island the bene- 
fit of the normal unearned increment—the inerement enjoyed 
by other lands. But, following out the direction contained in 
the provision of the valuation act which we are here 
to strike out, it figures the present cost of acquisition of the 
same lands at $6,071,257. Now, since the Rock Island has 
those lands, and does net have to acquire them under the 
present state of development of the country, what reason or 
fairness is there in giving consideration to a speculation as to 
what it might cost the Rock Island to acquire them to-day? 
Is not an allowanee of the present value all, in any view of 
the matter, that they are entitled to? 

Another thing which should not be overlooked is that while in 
this business of speculating as to the cost of present acquisi- 
tion they do not speculate as to what proportion of the lands 
might be donated to the railroads. Indeed, I have it from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that, following a ruling of 
former Director Prouty, they do not assume that any lands 
would be donated. 

As to the final totals that might be added to railroad land 
values, if the contention of the railroads were agreed to in 
this matter of reacquisition cost, it is impossible now to esti- 
mate closely. But the figures to date indicate that it would 
probably be double the figures on present value. It would 
mean certainly an additional $1,000,000,000 to railroad land 
values, and some estimate it as high as four or five billions, 
Taking two billions as an estimate, that means that in order 
to earn a return upon that additional amount there would be 
added over $100,000,000 a year to the transportation costs, the 
freight and passenger burden of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Kansas 
has expired. The Clerk will read the Senate bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again reported the Senate bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
S. 539, to further amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, under a 
special rule authorizing its consideration, and had instructed 
him to report the same back to the House without amendment, 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass and that the bill 
H. R. 6043 do lie upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The rule under which the bill has been con- 
sidered provides that the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mexnirr) there were—ayes 49, noes 18. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Newton of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, House bill 6043 will lie 
upon the table. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. FUNK, until June 10, 1922, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. BLANTON, indefinitely. 

To Mr. Parks of Arkansas, at the request of Mr. WINGO, 
indefinitely, on account of important public business. 

RECOMMITTING CERTAIN BILLS TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bills H. R. 8186, 9941, 9942, and 9432, which have been 
reported by the Committee on Claims and are now on the Cal- 
endar, be recommitted to the committee, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
nobody knows anything about what these bills are. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the Treasury Department 
wishes to reconstruct these bills in another form. They are 
bills for the reimbursement of lost securities. In addition to 
that, we have some new testimony in regard to them which I 
would like very much to examine. $ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. These are four bills for lost securities. 

Mr. WINGO. And the Treasury Department has requested 
the gentleman to withdraw them and have them reconstructed? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Members who spoke upon the bill (S. 539) amend- 
ing the act to regulate commerce have the privilege of revising 
and extending their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will | 
the gentleman make that some definite time? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; within fiye days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- | 
mous consent that Members who spoke upon the bill amending | 
the act to regulate commerce have five legislative days within | 
which to extend and revise their remarks in the RECORD. IS 
there objection? A 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise | 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp upon immigration legis- | 
lation during the Sixty-sixth and the Sixty-seventh Congresses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full | 
as follows: 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, the first efforts to control immigra- | 
tion were made by the States, but the laws passed by them were | 
ineffective and were finally declared yoid, because Congress | 

| 
| 
| 


alone had power to legislate adequately on the subject. An 
almost fatal delay in meeting the perils of the immigration 
situation has already occurred. 

The act of 1917, which, because of the force of public senti- 
ment behind it and because of the overwhelming demand in 
Congress for restriction, was passed over the President's veto. | 
It has been estimated that that act would keep out about one- 
fourth of those who were coming during the preceding years, 
but the flood was rising so high that the three-fourths who 
would continue to come would probably tax the carrying ca- 
pacity of passenger shipping, and thus pour upon us a number 
as great as the ships could bring, notwithstanding the restric- 
tions of the literacy test, the enactment of which was certainly 
a step in the right direction. 

Immediately after the close of the war, while that act was 
in force, the tide began to rise higher and higher, and threat- 
ened to pass all former flood stages, but it was still difficult to 
enact an adequate law. 

Finally the House organiaztion was forced, by publie senti 
-ment, to respond to the continuous, insistent demand of those 
Members of Congress who saw and pointed out the peril to 
which our people were exposed by an overflow of vast alien 
populations upon us. An act was passed during the last days 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the first of which I was a Mem- 
ber, which would have kept out four-fifths of those who would 
have come. That act died for lack of the President's approval. 

` Another was passed by the House early in 1921. 

While that act was not what it should have been it was the | 
best that could be obtained. I said of it on the floor of the 
House, at the time, that it was too weak. But many groupe 
and special interests banded together under camouflaged names, 
such as The Interracial Council,” under other names, and no 
known name, to oppose that bill in the Senate after it had | 
passed the House. 

As one of the members of the House committee I had made | 
the fight in the committee and in the House itself for its 
passage. 

When the legislation was being delayed and opposed in the 
Senate I went before the Senate Committee on Immigration in 
favor of its passage and in opposition to its being weakened or 
broken down by exceptions which would flood the country with 
Mexican peons and other pauper laborers. A veteran newspaper | 
correspondent, who saw the fight I was making before the 


Senate committee and the powers of the opposition, said that 
it was a fight for the welfare of the people as against special 
interests. The following are his words used at the time: 


To a la degree the hearings were a case of the general Interest 
versus interests. For example, a Texas Congressman, JoHN C. 
Box, stated that the masses of his constituents do not want Mexican 


tion on the same fundamental 


peon labor to come in, and placed his ob 
tion to bringing in slaves be- 


social grounds that constituted the ob. 
fore the Civil War, 

Immediately after Congressman Box’s testimony the committee was 
inundated by telegrams and rsonal representations from the great 
Western Sugar Co., the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., the Texas Land Owners’ 
Association, and s r organizations. Against the compactness and 
alert energy of these special interests the 
cates of restriction had an air of futility. 
Evening Post.) 

The special interests, representing alien groups and greedy 
financial interests, made a clamor which the unthinking might 
have regarded as an expression of public opinion, but those of 
us who were in the thick of the fight knew that the present 
and future welfare of the country was at stake, and believed 
that the will of the people would effectually assert itself in 
support of our contention, The sequel showed that the fight 
was not futile. 

While the bill was hanging in the Senate I again took up 
the question on the floor of the House for the purpose of expos- 
ing the unwholesome and sinister influences opposing the bill 


one and unorganized advo- 
(Mark Sullivan, in New York 


| in the Senate, and among other things said in the House on 


Saturday, January 8, 1921, that the influences of the for- 
eign-born and their kinspeople and the power of individual 
and corporate greed were opposing with ominous results the 
efforts of the people to protect themselves and their country 
against the peril of a threatened overflow of millions of aliens, 
such as have destroyed many nations throughout the history 
of mankind. 

Finally, the fight being made and public sentiment for restric- 
tion prevuiled, and the Senate passed the measure with some 
good amendments. proposed by men like Senator Harrison, of 
Mississippi, and supported by Senators CuLperson and SHEP- 
PARD. 

As stated, we had been getting from 750,000 to practically 


| 1,300,000 immigrants from the Old World every year, many of 


whom were of the most degraded and wretched type. 

During the last 10 years immediately preceding the World 
War 10,121,859 aliens came in as regular immigrants. In 
addition to these, great numbers cume as nonimmigrants, as 
deserting foreign seamen, and by many other irregular methods, 
including vast numbers illegally smuggled in. The war had 
temporarily stopped them, but in 1919, the next year after the 
World War closed, the flood began to pour in again. About 
400,000 came in the year ending with June, 1920, which in- 
creased to about 800,000 for the year ending with June, 1921. 

It was known by all who were informed on the subject that 
1,200,000 to 1,500,000 of these unhappy creatures would come 
during the next year, ending with June, 1922. But in May, 
1921, I had the very great privilege of helping to write and 
fight through to passage the act which reduced the number com- 
ing during that year to but slightly more than one-fourth of 
what had come the preceding year and to less than one-fifth of 
what would have come that year but for that act, So that in- 
stead of having 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 unhappy and dangerous 
people poured from the Old World into America in that year, 
when there was much unemployment. much restlessness, and 
much genuine distress among our own people, the number was 
reduced to but slightly above 200,000, or less than one-fifth of 
those who would haye come had the new law not stopped them, 

But that act was to expire with June, 1922, when a new, big 
rush would start. Unless a better law could be enacted it 
must be amended and extended as long as possible. The fight 
was renewed and carried on persistently until an act was 
passed amending and extending it for two years more. That 
law will expire again during the life of the Congress to be 
elected this year. I urged upon the committee that a more 
logical and permanent law should have been written; but this 
was the best that could be obtained in the face of the compli- 
cated situation and the powerful and sinister opposition to the 
legislation. It must be still further amended and continued. 
The fight will be a long, hard one; in fact, this contest will 
go on as long as the overcrowded world wants to overflow on us. 
No one can foresee the result with certainty ; but every fighting 
American who wants this country saved for ourselves and our 
children must be determined that this fight shall be won. A 
few more decades of pouring Asia, Europe, and Africa into the 
United States at the rate of 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 per year and 
our America will have ceased to exist. Indeed, there will be 
hundreds of motley, mongrel, anarchistic, jabbering millions 
here; but with such a people in the ascendency, the country 
will have ceased to be our America. 
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| Just now there is a hidden, sinister plan to “dig under.” 
It is hoped, by a system of mining and sapping, to divert the 
control of this important question, this question of life and 
death, from the Halls of the Congress elected by the people, 
and place it in the secret chambers of the treaty-making power, 
over which the will of the people has much less direct and 
effective control, and with the Shipping Board and steamship 
companies, whose only interest is to make money by bringing 
millions from the Old World to America, 

It has been my privilege to point out the danger of this in a 
recent speech made by me in the House, which will be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 5, 1922, to which I refer. 

If anyone wishes to know how deep is the alarm of the 
‘American people of America on account of this vast over- 

flow of alien peoples on us, he should see the great number 
of letters written by Americans from every part of the country 
to members of the House Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. I use the phrase “American people of America“ 
deliberately, because there are now many millions in America 
who are not American in name, or language, or character, or 
desire, or true allegiance. These include many of alien races 
naturalized or born here whose hearts, like the hearts of their 
, fathers, still give paramount homage to the old countries and 
‘clans from which they sprang. If tempted to it, under circum- 
stances permitting it, they would side with alien races and 
foreign lands. Of course, all suclf oppose the efforts of America 
to protect herself against the un-American, often anti-American, 
‘invading hordes which such aliens love better than they love 
America. These and greedy financial interests, with whom the 
dollar is above country and God, by scheming, propaganda, 
‘falsehood, and corruption, strive to prevent the enactment of 
laws or to break them down after they are enacted. But Ameril- 
: cans see the peril and want the country protected. ` 
To quote any considerable percentage of these letters, of 
‘which I have great numbers, would unduly burden the Recor, 
but I insert below a few typical ones, including none of the 
many coming from my own district and State and only the 
‘slightest fraction of those coming from elsewhere: 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


Congressman Box, 
State of Teras, Washington, D. O. = 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I had the great privilege of reading your 
Speech in the House recently, published in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD. 
I refer to your address on immigration. I have been studying this 
situation and condemning it for several years, and I want to extend 
your viewpoint and sentiment with 


A. O. PIER. 


to you my heartfelt appreciation of 
(regard to this all-important subject. 


Porrs vin, PA. 


Congressman J. C. Box: I congratulate Texas and the whole Nation 
lon having such a splendid C n as they have in you. I refer 
to your recent immigration speech in the House. A. D. Bo 

D. BOYER. 


WASHINGTON, Pa. 


eech on immigration, like all your 
a real 9 and genuine 


J. W. Wasson, 


Congressman Box: Your recent 
$ goet speeches, | was capital. You 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Oambridge, Mass., May 8, 1922. 
Dear Jupen Box: I have just read with the greatest satisfaction 
ase admirable of xar 5 with reference to the provisions of 
e marine subs ay bill, th reference to foreign inspection of 
aliens, * * [t is more satisfaction to me than you can realize 
to feel that you are so constantly on the alert Sent for every 
opportunity to urge the need of restriction (of immigration). 
I only wish there were more men in Congress like you. 
0 


Rosert C. De Warp. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor upon the Cape Cod Canal 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON— 

“Unload it on Uncle Sam.” 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
favorably reported the bill H. R. 11674, which provides for 
the purchase by the United States of the Cape Cod Canal 
at a price of $11,500,000, with the view to its operation by 
the Government as a tolls-free canal. As a member of the 
committee it was my purpose to submit an adverse minority re- 
port. However, due to delay in printing the committee h 
same did not become available in time for me to file the minority 
report along with the majority report. Hence I extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp for the purpose of expressing my views 
upon said measure, 


Some 20 years ago August Belmont and his associate finan- 
ciers conceived the plan of constructing a canal across Cape 
Cod so as to connect Buzzards Bay with Cape Cod Bay, and 


thereby shorten the water route from New York to Boston some 


65 miles and avoid the dangers of passage around the cape, 
The canal was opened for traflic in 1914. 

The venture was a purely commercial one entered into for 
purposes of profits. However, the hopes of its promoters were 
not borne out. The canal was not a financial success. By 1917 
it had become certain that the canal could never earn interest 
on the investment. To quote the statement of Hon. Newton D. 


‘Baker, made before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce in 1920, while he was Secretary of War: 


These gentlemen built this canal; 1 thought it was going to be a 
great commercial success; they found it was more expensive to bulld 
han Hey bad anticipated, They found very great difficulty in tempt- 
ing people to use it, * And so they came to the conclusion 
that there was not enough liveliness to their hope of large commercial 
success to justify their continuing to carry the burden, and so they 
came to Congress, * * They have been seeking to get the Gov- 
ernment to take this burden off their shoulders, and they have said, 
“We were patriotic in doing this; we were trying to build a great 
highway for the commerce of the Nation, aud we find that the burden 
is so great that pyeta enterprise ought not to be asked to sustain the 
losses that are involved in carrying it to a profitable status.“ And 
eres the said, “ Being a public work, Congress ought to take this 
off our ta 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARD UNLOADING, 


Of course, the first step toward unloading the canal on the 
Government was for its Owners to appeal to the commerciad 
instincts of Boston and other New England interests. “If the 
Government acquires the canal, tolls will not be charged; this 
means a saving of 10 cents per ton on coal, and more upon 
other traffic—you will have water competition with the rail- 
roads.” These were the arguments. Civic bodies were influ- 
enced to take action. Hired solicitors circulated petitions 
which the public were asked to sign. Even the help of labor 
bodies was invoked. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, then a Senator from Massachusetts, 
introduced a bill—the opening wedge. He succeeded in getting 
the Senate to accept the substance of his bill as a rider upon the 
river and harbor appropriations act approved August 8, 1917. 
The House had never considered the matter. Its committee had 
not heard of it. However, the conferees agreed, with a slight 
amendment. 

The rider was ingeniously worded. It authorized the Secre- 
tary of War, “subject to future ratification” by Congress, to 
make a contract for the purchase of the canal, or, if unable to 
agree upon the price, to conduct condemnation proceedings, the 
acceptance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to 
future ratification and appropriation by Congress.” The sum 
of $5,000 was appropriated to cover all expenses. 

The war was on. There was a submarine scare. The Rail- 
road Administration took over the canal under the Federal 
control act. Its use was greatly increased by governmental 
pressure. These circumstances aided the powerful interests 
pressing upon Secretary of War Baker. He was induced to 
offer $8,200,000 for the canal and subsequently to start con- 
demnation proceedings. An award was made in the lower 
court, which was reversed on appeal, so that such proceedings 
remain in their initial status. 

Then there came a change in administrations. Mr. Baker, 
who had refused to pay more than $8,200,000, went out and Mr. 
Weeks came in. As a Senator he had driven the opening wedge 
to unload the canal on the Government. He lost no time in 
agreeing with the canal owners to pay them $11,500,000 for 
the canal.. 

WEEKS HAD NO AUTHORITY, 

Under the terms of the act of 1917 the authority of the Sec- 
retary of War spent itself when, being unable to agree with 
the canal owners, the matter was referred to the Attorney” 
General for the institution of condemnation proceedings. The 
ball was then passed to the Attorney General; it yet remains 
in his hands, 

Secretary of War Weeks in making his agreement with the 
canal company was in the legal sense an interloper and a 
volunteer—he had no official authority. But technicalities of 
this kind did not trouble him. Promptly he agreed to buy 
the canal. 

A bill to confirm Secretary Weeks's contract was introduced 
by Mr. Wrystow, also of Massachusetts. The rider which 
had constituted the entering wedge was upon a river and har- 
bor appropriation bill. The subject was one which the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee might well have considered. However, 
the Speaker, also of Massachusetts, promptly referred this bill 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which Mr. WINSLow was chairman, a committee having among 
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its members a number of influential and respected Representa- 
tives also from New England. 

Promptly again the committee laid aside its grave and im- 
portant public business to consider the canal purchase which 
Mr. Weeks had agreed to. The Sweet and Hoch bills to amend 
the transportation act of 1920, the Newton coal bill, soldier re- 
lief measures, in fact, dozens of other matters of pressing pub- 
lic moment were laid aside—the Cape Cod Canal took the right 
of way. 

Behold, first to press his measure upon the committee was 
Secretary of War Weeks. He even argued that our Govern- 
ment was honor bound to buy the canal; that equity and good 
conscience required that Congress should approve his action. 
On July 26, 1917—page 5498 of Recorp—Mr. Weeks had said 
in the Senate: 


I wish frankly to say at this time that with the information that 
Congress has, if the appropriation had been required for the purchase 
of the canal without additional information I should not have pressed 
it, but the monetary importance in this matter is of so slight im- 
portance that it did mot seem to me there was any objection on that 
score. 


On the strength of that statement the Senate adopted his 
rider. Now he says that Congress is honor bound, that we are 
morally bound, Yet his original measure had carried the pro- 
vision that all actions taken under it should be subject to the 
approval of Congress. 

A “NEW PROJECT ”—NO PRESSING NEED. 


The purchase of Cape Cod Canal has the same status for 
congressional action as would have a measure for the constrne- 
tion of the canal at the beginning. Its status is the same for 
our practices as though a proposal for the construction of the 
canal was now being brought forward for the first time, In 
this sense it is a “ new project.” 

On the other hand there is no emergency. Indeed, there is 
no necessity for early action. The canal is now in operation. 
To the extent of its capacity it may be used as fully as though 
it was Government owned. The only difference is that now 
in private ownership tolls must be paid. If the Government 
buys the canal it will, of course, be toll free. The item of tolls 
is all that any interest can at present find upon which to base 
any pressure for purchase by the Government. In so far as 
there is any pressure for the passage of this bill not created 
in the interest of the canal owners, it is based upon the desire 
of certain users of the canal to be relieved of paying tolls for 
such use, 

Upon what theory it may be urged that the Government owes 
the duty to the citizen to furnish him at public expense a free 
artificial waterway for his convenience, I confess that I am 
unable to see. 

LARGE FUTURE EXPENDITURES. 

But while the canal is already constructed and under opera- 
tion it is certain that once the commercial and shipping in- 
terests succeeded in getting the Government to buy the canal 
they will begin to press for its enlargement. Indeed, already 
a principal reason given why the Government should buy the 
canal is that it should be enlarged to a 35-foot depth by 200 
feet width and that such enlargement will not be done by 
private enterprise and, indeed, will not be profitable from a 
commercial standpoint. 

Let not Congress assume that by passing this bill its ad- 
vocates will be satisfied. They will use that success mainly 
as a basis for pressure that further construction work at a 
cost of many millions of dollars shall be entered upon. It is 
difficult to fix the mark to which expenditures will go if we 
buy the canal. On this point I do not believe that I can do 
better than to quote what the able and respected Representa- 
tive, Hon. Josera Warsa, also from Massachusetts, said in the 
House while the subject was under discussion on August 8, 
1917, Referring to the Cape Cod rider, Mr. Watsu, in whose 
congressional district the Cape Cod Canal lies, said—page 5731 
of RECORD: 

Mr. WALsH. I have voted against the bill and e: to vote to re- 
commit it, and also expect to vote against the conference report. 

Mr. SMALL. And this particular item? 

Mr. Warsu. And am 9 ed to this item because it will involve an 
expenditure of over $50,000,000 before this Government gets any 
benefit from it. 

And mark you how the applause of the House followed upon 
that frank statement. 

AGREED PRICE TOO HIGH, 

Tt is not my desire to discuss at length the price Mr. Weeks 
proposes to pay for the canal. Mr. Baker, after careful investi- 
gation, refused to offer more than $8,200,000 for it. He had 
gone into the matter exhaustively. See his report to Congress, 
page 213 of hearings; also see report of General Black, page 
214 of hearings. 


The Government had employed a firm of accountants, Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., who examined the canal company’s books 
and accounts exhaustively. The direct cost of actual construe- 
tion of the canal was found to be $6,243,171.01; interest and 
taxes during construction, $748,112.40; total, $8,265,743.04, sub- 
stantially the same as the amount which Mr. Baker had offered 
to pay. The canal company claimed that in addition to above 
items of direct cost they had expended $4,787,410.67 in capital 
stock for rights, franchises, and services of promoters, and so 
forth, making a total alleged cost of $13,053,153.71, counting the 
stock and bonds at par. 

Mr. Baker’s offer of $8,200,000 for the canal was based upon 
the Report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. See page 218 of hearings, I quote from section 16 of said 
report, as found on page 221 of hearings: 

While the board has concluded that $10,000,000 would be a fair price 
for the canal, based upon the reported expenditures, it is not convinced 
tbat an investment of this amount is justified on the part of the 
United States in order to make this a free waterway. The information 
submitted indicates that the claimed advantages of this route over the 
outside one around Cape Cod have diverted from the latter only about 
one-fifth of its tonnage, * * At 4 per cent, the interest on 
$10,000,000 would amount to $400,000 a year, and, allowing $200,000 
a year for the cost of maintenance and operation, the total annual 
charges on this basis would amount to 600,000. 

The saving to be effected by the canal is estimated by various parties 
interested at from 5 to 10 cents a ton. Assuming a saving of S sents 
n ton, a commerce of 7,500,000 tons a year would be required in order 
to make a saving equal to this estimated annual cost to the public of 
acquiring and operating the present canal without enlargement or 
further protection. This is more than one-half the total annual cargo 
movement between New land and points south, as estimated 
Colonel Shunk in paragraph 4 of his report on May 13, 1918: (See p. 
77.) Assuming that the saving should be at least double the cost to the 
public in order to warrant the charge upon public funds, the admis- 
sible public charge for this tonnage, which is far in excess of the traffic 
to be expected in the near future, should not exceed $300,000. Sub- 
tructing $200,000 for annual cost of maintenance leaves $100,000 for 
interest charges, which at 4 per cent corresponds to a capi investment 
of $2,500.000. This amount, therefore, is apparently an upper limit of 
any justifiable expenditure by the United States to acguire public owner- 
ship for commercial purposes. 

I ask close study of the report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors from which I have quoted this extract. It 
shows why the owners of the canal want to sell. It shows that 
the canal can never be a success as a commercial proposition. 
It shows that no private interest can afford to own the canal. 

Now, manifestly, if the canal is worth only $2,500,000 to a 
private interest, it is worth no more to the Government. It 
can not possibly be worth more to the Government than the 
benefit which the general public—users of the canal—can derive 
from its toll-free operation. The fact that the Government is to 
bear the cost of owning and operating the canal is unimportant. 
The Government can not afford to own and operate unless its 
citizens—the public—derive a benefit equal to its cost of owning 
and operating. Such benefit, of course, may not be wholly 
reflected in terms of tolls-earning capacity. Subject to this 
thought, it is clear that any price which the Government may 
pay for the canal above what it could be made to earn interest 
upon if privately operated is excessive. 

CANAL HAS SMALL VALUE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

These people who are trying to sell the canal to the Govern- 
ment lay stress upon its value for purposes in connection with 
military and naval strategy. On this point I quote from letter 
from the General Board of the Navy dated August 19, 1916, 
found in section 17 of the report of Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, page 222 of hearings: 

The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal available to all types 
of naval vessels not only requires a considerable expenditure for en- 
larging it but also additional continuing expense for the maintenance 


of such in and an even greater expenditure 8 
military of our 


ciently grea 
public funds to that end, 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors upon this 
point report as follows, page 222 of hearings: 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has no data upon 
which it can assign a definite value to the canal for these naval uses. 
As the cenal is a going concern and now available for military and 
payment of reasonable tolls, there is no urgency for 
acquisition of the canal for these purposes, unless it is deemed essential 
to enlarge it to accommodate capi ships of the Navy, which is ap- 
parently not the case. The value of public ownership for any uses that 
can be made of the present canal would obviously be due to the saving 
of tolls on Government vessels. 


Bear in mind that the reports from which I have quoted were 
made during the war period, at a time when almost anything 
was being done which it was claimed would promote the 
national defense. 
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AN ADMINISTRATION MEASURD, 


This is an administration measure. Mr. Secretary Weeks has 
seen to that. As Secretary of War he pressed it upon the com- 
mittee. He brought with him, for their influence, Secretary 
Hoover and Secretary Denby. They want his contract ratified 
by Congress. 

The present administration came in upon the slogan, “ Get the 
Government out of business,” and, safe in, is giving the people 
a startling interpretation of its meaning. Get the Government 
out of business when it is profitable—get the Government into 
the business of lending money to railroads and subsidizing ship- 
owners when it is unprofitable. Get the Government out of 
business where in competition with profiteers and dollar grab- 
bers—get the Government into business when no profit is prob- 
able. Get the Government out of the railroad business which 
would furnish transportation at a reasonable cost—get it into 
the business of furnishing a toll-free canal. 

The gentlemen advocating this bill have a spasm whenever 
Government ownership of railroads is mentioned, yet they want 
a Government owned and free canal. It makes all the difference 
in the world to their principles whether the vehicle of commerce 
moves on rails as a freight car or upon water as a barge. They 
would have the Government provide a free canal, “ but none 
but a Bolshevist would think of the Government owning a rail- 
road,” even though a charge was made for its use. So long as 
there are profits to be made these gentlemen are for unre- 
strained individualism; they view all Government ownership 
with abhorrence. But when the enterprise promises no reward, 
like the Cape Cod Canal, then it is Unload it on Uncle Sam.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon Federal legislation in respect to 
education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, at the close of the World War I 
addressed the House on “A Crisis in American Education.” I 
had made a survey of the situation by addressing governors 
of States and State superintendents of public instruction and 
others on the loss to the schools of efficient teachers. 

The replies were discouraging on the existent situation for 
the most part and not reassuring to any degree for the im- 
mediate future. 

The low range of salary as compared with salaries in other 
fields was the cause given for the loss to the school service of 
much of its best talent. This feature discounted school work 
as a profession to the young man or woman. Patronage of 
training schools fell off at an alarming rate, while in pro- 
fessional schools it was quite to the contrary. The standard 
of teaching was inevitably lowered when, from every stand- 
point, it should have been elevated to meet the increased com- 
plications of the future. 

This feature of education demanded attention by both State 
and Nation. It was the basis for the demand for Federal aid. 
The draft records, when the Army was built, disclosed some 
of the most astounding facts in our educational situation. They 
revealed an amazing adult illiteracy in which a large per cent 
of our young men of draft age, capable otherwise for service, 
were so illiterate they could not read the orders. This was 
especially true in specific sections of the country. They either 
had to be rejected or at once placed in squads for elementary 
training in the merest rudiments. 

This led to a demand for Federal aid to remove adult illit- 
eracy for a defensive, if no other reason. It has been the 
policy of the country that it could not afford to allow its 
citizens to grow up in ignorance, hence the existence of com- 
pulsory education in most of the States in the Union. 

The draft records disclosed another most startling fact, viz, 
85 per cent of those examined were found physically defective 
for military service, and medical authority stated to a com- 
mittee of Congress that 80 per cent of these physically inca- 
pacitated could have been relieved of the defect if taken in 
charge at school age for treatment. 

This led to a demand for better physical education in the 
public schools. This demand took on a national interest and 
Federal aid was sought to help care for the problem. The war 
also brought out and emphasized the problem of Americanization 
of the foreigner. 

There was discovered a very respectable number of foreign 
people who had come to take advantage of the benefits of our 
country. Many had become naturalized citizens, others had 
taken out their first papers but had not completed their naturali- 
zation, while a vast number had taken no steps to become a part 
of the Nation but were here simply to profit from the country’s 
advantages, 


It_was noted that some naturalized were unwilling to serve 
the Nation at war. Many who had not completed their steps 
for citizenship pleaded that fact as a defense from conscription. 
Many aliens did not only refuse to serve the Nation but were 
violent to the point where the Government had to take steps 
to deport them. While it was estimated that 60,000 such were 
apprehended, only about 500 were actually deported. 

The alien can be handled by legislation, through deportation, 
if he refuses to abide by the laws of the country. Those who 
so act can be Americanized through our school facilities. But 
there are in our midst many, not foreigners or aliens, but 
Americans, who must be dealt with not-so much by law as by 
education. The Americanization of the un-American American 
is our most difficult problem. The remedy here is education, and 
while it is conceded that education in the main is a State matter, 
this feature of Americanization is certainly a Federal function. 
This phase of the subject is the basis of the demand for Federal 
aid in the work of Americanization. i 

In the United States, unlike other countries, we have no na- 
tional system of education. Popular education is now and has 
always been primarily a State matter. So we have State sys- 
tems, as many as we have States, but no national system. 

But with the growth of the Government and new emphasis 
constantly placed on intelligence as the basis of popular gov- 
ernment, there has been a gradual recognition of education as 
a Federal as well as a State function. This principle was recog- 
nized when the land-grant college was established, and in the 
several amendments enlarging the range of the law. It was 
again recognized in the agricultural extension act, known as the 
Lever Act. It was again recognized by the wide extension of 
the Agricultural Department in Washington, which in its re- 
search work is largely educational. It was again recognized 
in the Smith-Hughes vocational educational legislation in 1917. 
It was again recognized by the soldier rehabilitation act, and 
again by the industrial cripple act. 

There is no question about the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation for Federal aid, nor whether we have adopted it as a 
policy. These are established by what has already been done, 
Federal activity in education has been growing steadily in spite 
of the limitation of the Federal Bureau of Education. This 
has reached a point where a demand is justified for a better 
rgnk of Federal education. That demand has taken the shape 
of a Department of Education with Cabinet rank. 

In the light of the needs as disclosed by the war, bills were 
introduced covering all the items of (1) Department of Educa- 
tion, (2) Americanization, (3) physical education, (4) removal 
of adult illiteracy, (5) training of teachers, and (6) increased 
salaries for teachers. While most of these subjects are covered 
by separate bills now pending in Congress, one bill, embracing 
all of the items, is also before Congress—the Sterling-Towner 
bill, formerly the Smith-Towner bill. 

The Education Committee of the House in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress conducted hearings on the Smith-Towner bill and also 
on the separate bills. The committee considered and reported 
favorably the Smith-Towner measure, but it failed to reach con- 
sideration of the House before adjournment. 

In the present Congress, all these measures were again intro- 
duced. Also another bill was’ introduced providing the estab- 
lishment of a public welfare department, recommended by the 
President. At the beginning of the extra session of the present 
Congress a reorganization committee was authorized to report 
a plan for a complete reorganization of all the executive depart- 
ments. 

Since there were two proposals for the creation of addi- 
tional executive departments before the Committee on Educa- 
tion, one department of education and the other department 
of public welfare, it was thought best not to consider further 
either until a report of the Reorganization Committee, which 
had the entire field to cover, was made. 

This reorganization plan is now before the President and 
has been the subject of some Cabinet meetings. It is expected 
to be laid before Congress in the near future, either as a com- 
plete or partial report. 

The friends of education are to be congratulated upon that 
portion of the report relating to education. It recommends 
a new department of education and public welfare. This is 
the original suggestion I made to the President after failing 
to secure his indorsement of the department of education. He 
had committed himself to a new department of public welfare, 
to which he was devoted in the fulfillment of a pledge he had 
made during the preelection campaign. I introduced the bill 
in the House, and Senator Kenyon in the Senate. Hearings 
were conducted, but consideration was deferred awaiting the 
report of the Reorganization Committee. For the same reason 
consideration of the Sterling-Towner bill was deferred, 
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The: prospects for legislation for a department giving educa- 
tion its proper place are very good. 

When this stage is reached and passed, then the way opens 
‘for advanced legislation on the various subjects of physical 
education, Americanization, adult illiteracy, and home eco- 
nomics, These proposed measures, although existing as sep- 
arate bills, were also included in the department bill. No one 
of them would be taken up before the larger bill, and it could 
not be taken up awaiting the reorganization plan. While I 
have hoped that the reorganization plan will in due time be 
before Congress and will meet the approval of the best judg- 
ment of the teachers, in ease it is not forthcoming within a 
reasonable time I shall feel obligated, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, to take up for consideration the measures 
now before the committee, including the Sterling-Towner bill. 

‘The committee, having favorably reported this measure in 
the last Congress, will doubtless give it favorable eonsidera- 
tion now. I am hopeful that the reorganization plan will be 
ready for consideration soon. It will give us a plan upon 
which we can unite the two pledges to the public and serve 
best the Nation’s highest interests. 

Notwithstanding the delay in legislation granting Federal aid 
to education, there has: been a very marked improvement in the 
educational situation since the war. Boards of education have 
as a general principle met the fatal-error of lack of compensa- 
tion. This has been done by State authority, which has been 
the most important item in the State's increased taxation. In 
some States, such as Ohio and Pennsylvania, this item has been 
pronounced. School facilities as à rule are readily supplied to 
meet the rapid growth of school interests. 

Recently.a school authority published figures upon the growth 
of school attendance since 1870. They were given in percentage 
of enrollment to age population. It increased in sixth grade 
from 69 per cent in 1870 to 92 per cent in 1918; in the seventh 
grade from 60 per cent in 1870 to 78 per cent in 1918; and in 
the eighth grade from 44.5 per cent in 1870 to 72 per cent in 1918. 

The growth of attendance in high school first year showed 
an increase from 5 per cent in 1870 to 35 per cent in 1918; in 
the second year, from 3 per cent to 24 per cent; third year, 
from 8 per cent to 17 per cent; last year, from 1 per cent to 
13.7 per cent. This ratio will show increase since that year. It 
shows very well when compared with foreign countries, as the 
highest rate of attendance in Europe, according to this same 
‘authority, is in Scotland, Which was 8.1 per cent for the period 
of our high school, which here in 1914 was 16.2 per cent. 
The most encouraging feature of the entire educational situa- 
tion is the substantial recognition of education as a profession. 
The immediate prospects are much better and are now promis- 
ing to hold out to the able young men and women a better field 
for their talents, in which reasonable remuneration as well as 
proper recognition are to be assured. This is a good omen for 
America. 

There is another educational interest which has greatly ap- 
pealed to me for years, viz, the establishment here in Wash- 
ington of a great research institution, a national university. 
There is no place where can be found such an abundance of 
research material in the way of library and laboratory facili- 
ties as in the Capital. If an organization for the utilization 
of these materials by specially adapted and qualified research 
investigators were effected, in time this Capital would become 
the greatest center for research training, as it is already the 
greatest center of scholarship in the country, if not in the 
world. This city of Washington would soon become the Mecca 
of all the world for special students striving to add to the sum 
of knowledge. There is no limit to be placed on the possibilities 
of discovery and invention of a proper use of these facilities 
by the brightest minds of the country. I hope Congress will 
in time embrace the opportunities lying before the Nation along 
this line of achievement. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 7 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
(privileged report which the Clerk will report. Ç 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 353, Report 1062. 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to consider the bill S. 2775, being an act to extend for one year 
the powers of the War Finance Corporation to make advances under 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief 
for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule states 
the title of the bill, which is to extend the activities of the 
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War Finance Corporation for another year. 

man from Tennessee desire some time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a Union Calendar bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is a Union Calendar bill. If 
the gentleman from Tennessee desires no time, I ask for a vote 
on the resolution. 

i The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 

ution. 

The question was taken and the resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. If we are not going to do any- 
thing under this rule which has been adopted 

Mr. MONDELL. I wish the gentleman would withhold that. 
I think we ought to begin the consideration of the bill, 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the intention, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. McFADDEN. .Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2775) and. 
Mr. Speaker, pending that, I ask if we can not come to some 
arrangement as to time for general debate? 

Mr. WINGO. What time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that I have calls for quite eon- 
siderable time. I realize the importance of early and favorable 
action on this bill, and I suggest.an hour on a side. Can the 
gentleman get along with that? 

Mr, WINGO. Does the gentleman figure on sitting here and 
concluding to-night or putting it over? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think we can get started to-night, as I 
understand the House will be in session to-morrow, and we can 
finish it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The request is that the debate be limited 
to two hours. $ 

Mr. WINGO. How controlled? 

Mr. McFADDEN, One-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man on this side and one-half on that side. 

Mr. WINGO. One hour is to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and one hour by myself. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be limited 
to two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and one hour 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WISdol. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to; ac- 
cordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2275), with Mr. Caurnxrl of Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The:House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2275), which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War Finance 
Corporation to make advances under tbe provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved 
April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of and 


dealers in agricultural roduets, and for other purposes, approved 
August 24, 1921, * R 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of section 23 of the War 
Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, is 


amended to read as follows: 
“ Suc. 23. That notwithstanding the limitation of section 1, the ad- 
192 5 1 and section 22 of this act may de 


vances provided for 
made until July 1, 

Sec. 2. That the last sentence of section 24 of such act as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Advances or purchases may be made under this section at any time 
prior to July 1, 1923.” 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: That the 
time during which the War Finance Corporation may make. advances 
and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities under 
the terms of sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, as nmended, is hereby extended up to and including May 31, 
1023: Provided, That if any application for an advance or for the pur- 
chase by the War Finance ‘orporation of notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, or other securities is received at the office of the corporation 
in the District of Columbia on or before May 31, 1923, such application 
may be acted upon and approved, and the advance may be made or 
the notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities purchased at any 
time prior to June 30, 1923. 

Suc. 2. That the second paragraph of section 12 of title 1 of the 
mar 5 — 75 Corporation act, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: 

„The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
eised at any time prior to January 31. 1926, but no such notes or bonds 
shall mature later than June 30, 1926.” 


Does the gentle- 
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Sec. 3. That paragraph 3 of section 15 of title 1 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, be amended by acca oJ out at the be- 
ginning of said agraph the words beginning July 1 
nserting in lieu thereof the words “ be; ing July 1, 1923.” 


That paragrapn 4 of said section 15 amend by striking out at 
the beginning of said paragraph the words “After July 1, 1922,” and 
| inserting in lieu thereof the words “After July 1, 1923.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the committee gave very 
careful consideration to the proposition of continuing the opera- 
tions of the War Finance Corporation. We heard the Secretary 

of the Treasury, the managing director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and held quite extensive hearings, and the committee 
by practically a unanimous vote agreed to extend the operations 
of the War Finance Corporation for another year. In doing so 
we realized the important part which the operations of this 
institution have played in the rehabilitation of values of the 
South and in the West. The operations of the system show that 
total loans have been made since January 4, 1921, up to and 
including May 27, 1922, of a total sum of $354,718,000 ; $50,355,000 
of this were loaned direct to aid in the financing of corporations 
under sections 21, 22, and 24 of the act approved on January 4, 
1921 ; $304,000,000 were loaned direct to financial institutions to 
aid in these same operations; $59,392,000 were loaned to co- 
operative associations, largely the cooperativennarketing asso- 
ciations, so that the operations of this system as it stands to- 
day means that additional help is being extended to the great 
agricultural areas of the country which are engaged in produc- 
tion, and it has been shown to the committee that it is necessary 
to continue these operations for the period of another year. 
We were assured by the managing director of the War Finance 
‘Corporation that only in the greatest need, and in emergency 
cases, would advances be made in the future; that he proposed 
to extract from the would-be borrower the fact that they were 
‘unable through the regular banking and financial channels to 
_procure the necessary assistance. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
{care to consume yery much more time. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. McFADDEN, I will yield. 
Mr. WALSH. Is it the opinion of the Banking and Currency 
| Committee that as conditions improve in various lines of agri- 
culture that the time will be extended for giving aid? 
Mr. McFADDEN. No; the committee has been assured quite 
the contrary; but that the extensive operations of this corpora- 
tion are such that demands are still from certain sections, which 
seems to make it necessary to continue its operations over a 
‘period of a year to come. 

Mr. WALSH. And how has the gentleman reached the date 
of exactly 365 days when there will be no more need for Gov- 
ernment participation in farm operations? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I will say to the gentleman that the first 
proposition before the committee was for the extension of six 
months. The managing director felt that that was too short a 
time and that it should be extended a year. He gaye us assur- 
‘ances that within the year he felt that the financial situation 
would have so improved in those sections of the country that are 
receiving aid that it will not be necessary to continue the 
operation over another period. I will say to the gentleman, 
in addition to that, that it is the report to the committee of the 
managing director that great relief could be occasioned if a 
proper plan was promulgated, and such a plan is pending before 
the committee now, to finance what is called short-time cattle 
paper loans. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LINE BERGER. What is the term for which interest has 
to be paid on the cattle paper—six months or a year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That was not determined. I do not think 
there is any time specifically fixed, but there is need for the 
¿financing of cattle paper from six months to three years. I 
‘think a general plan of not to exceed one year would take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I meant the interest payment. I know 
the cattlemen in my section of the country have had great diffi- 
culty because they have exacted the interest payments each six 
months. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will say to the gentleman the committee 
has not given consideration to that bill as yet, and I am not 
very familiar with all the details, especially the rate of interest 
and the payment of interest. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state that these men are 
‘being required to pay interest on these loans—these cattlemen? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Why, certainly, the cattlemen will pay in- 
terest on the loans the same as any other borrowers. 

Mr. GARNER, It is not as if you sent it to Massachusetts, 
where you get it free of charge. The western and southern fel- 
lows pay interest. 
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Mr. WALSH. That is a good claim for the gentleman from 
Texas to make. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency can produce records to substantiate the 
claim. Has the gentleman any information which leads him to 
believe that this will be the only extension asked for by these 
agriculturists, who have had such hard sledding, as the result 
of this deflation, which never should have occurred, according 
to some of them, that this will be the only extension they will 
need, or has the gentleman any information which leads him to 
think that this is going to be a permanent institution? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have no information to indicate that it 
is going to be a permanent institution. On the contrary, I have 
heard the statement made before the committee, by the manag- 
ing director of the War Finance Corporation, Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, that this would be the last extension that would be 
necessary. The Secretary of the Treasury thought six months 
would do. Now, on the question of the interest payment on 
these loans, I would refer the gentleman to the law that pro- 
vides a definite and fixed rate of interest on the loans made by 
the corporation. 

Mr, WALSH. We provided when we made advances for the 
purchase of seed grains that it should be repaid, but you look 
at the records of that transaction and you wili find that a very 
small proportion of it has ever been repaid, and they came in 
and got a further advance—these same people who are asking 
the War Finance Corporation to be continued for their benefit. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman in answer to 
the question that he has raised that the War Finance Corpo- 
ration are collecting more than they are loaning daily now, 
and they do collect a stipulated rate of interest on every one 
of these loans, in accordance with the law. ‘The total amount 
of loans outstanding as of June 1, 1922, is $247,851,998.17. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. For the benefit of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, I wanted to call attention to the last statement 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania made. Now, these 
loans are being liquidated. Every week and every month they 
are collecting more than they pay out, and it is expected that 
the entire necessity, perhaps, for these loans will have expired 
at the expiration of the year. I am frank to say that if it 
does not I think they will be so reduced that even the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will not complain about the situation 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. WALSH. This is, I suppose, if the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFappen] will permit, another cog in the pro- 
gram of taking the Government out of business? 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me answer the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, if the gentleman will permit. We have not been 
trying to take the Government out of business. 

Mr. WALSH. You have not been trying to do it, but only 
promised to do it, 

Mr. TOWNER. Do not interrupt, please. We have been 
trying to put the farmer of the United States into business, 
and that has been for your benefit as much as for theirs, 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts speaks about the interest 
rate and whether or not it is to be extended. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and his party has the statesmanship which 
they boast of, and which I think they have if they have the 
courage, they will pass a substantive law extending the loaning 
of credit to the farmers and stock raisers of this country, 
that ought to be passed and put on the statute books and ought 
to have been done when the Federal reserve system was cre- 
ated. The farmers and stock raisers of this country must have 
at least nine months more if they are going to properly market 
their products. Under that system at this time they have a 
limit of six months. Some system ought to be devised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania, or suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, whereby the raisers of stock will be able 
to get credit that will enable them to market their products. 

Mr, WALSH. When this new member of the Federal Reserve 
Board gets the dirt off his hands he will arrange a system for 
them. 

That was the claim of the old Populist Party after the Civil 
War days, and it is being made here now on the floor, not only 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], who represents 
one of the parties in the House, but by others who represent 
other parties in the House. 

Mr. GARNER. The trouble with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is that when this new member of the Federal Reserve 
Board gets the dirt washed off his hands he will not pay any 
attention to these recommendations unless they come from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman from Texas may have 
recommendations to make for his constituents in the fall when 
they begin picking cranberries. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I am trying to get through and give time 
to gentlemen to whom I have promised time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania a 
moment ago seemed to refer to a statement there, showing by 
items where this money had been loaned, and to whom. Has 
the gentleman information as to how much was advanced to 
the Burley tobacco growers of Kentucky? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will state to the gentleman that the re- 
port I have here shows that in financing exports under that 
section there was financed for the tobacco interests $3,937,000, 
and in addition there were loans made through financial in- 
stitutions for the financing of tobacco to the extent of $10,000,000 
and there were other loans made through financial institutions 
of the different States, which I presume went indirectly in some 
part to financing tobacco. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not know the amount, but what- 
ever the amount was that was loaned was paid back to the 
Government long before it became due. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL, Following the line of inquiry and sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] it is a 
fact, as I understand it, that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency now has before it a number of suggestions of legis- 
lation purposed to give us a permanent system of stock and 
farm loans which will afford a longer period of credits than 
ordinary banking institutions furnish? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has before it and is consider- 
ing now in hearings the so-called Anderson bill, which is the 
result of a report of the Joint Commission on the Agricultural 
Inquiry. It also has before it the bill of Representative 
Srrone of Kansas proposing to amend the Federal reserve act 
by providing long-term credits for farmers, The committee 
also has before it the bill I have introduced at the Instance of 
the War Finance Corporation, or that of Mr. Meyer, the man- 
aging director, proposing a method whereby longer-time cattle 
paper can be financed. I will say to the gentleman that the 
committee is very carefully and seriously considering the very 
proposal that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] sug- 
gests—that is, proper relief and better relief for the farmers 
on longer-term credits. 

Mr. GARNER. What are the prospects of getting legislation 
of that character? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think they are very good, sir. There 
are other bills which I do not recall to mind now in connection 
with this same subject, and the committee is giving very care- 
ful attention to all of them. It is the intention of the com- 
mittee at an early date to report out some very definite con- 
clusions along this line for the benefit of the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The legislation that the gentleman mentions 
as being before the committee at the present time does not limit 
the loans to be made to cattle raisers, does it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. One of the propositions does, but the An- 
derson bill provides for short-time credit for all agricultural 
production in general and marketing as well. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When can we look for this bill to be re- 
ported out? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not give the gentleman a definite 
date, but the committee is giving very careful consideration to 
these measures, and daily new suggestions are being made in 
the light of present-day events, which are very heipful. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. The extension of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion is for the purpose of giving the country the very great 
benefit of the activities of that organization until such time as 
we may hope for permanent legislation covering dhe same class 
of credits and possibly a broader class of credits? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the idea exactly. The committee 
are of the opinion that there should be relief to the agricultural 
interests, more relief than they are getting through the farm 
loan system and through the Federal reserve system, and they 
are imbued with the idea also that the continuance of the opera- 
tions of the War Finance Corporation, which I said the other 


day “is the back door to the Treasury,” should be discontinued, 
and that proper legislation should be enacted to give relief to 
the demands for short-time credit which lie in between the 
relief afforded by the Federal reserve system and the farm loan 
system, and permit the closing down of the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation in an orderly manner. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the case, why does not the gentle- 
man report out those bills and not extend the life of the War 
Finance Corporation for another year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is familiar with the par- 
liamentary situation in another body, and knows how impos- 
sible it would be to get legislation of that kind through within 
six months. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know of the impossibility of putting 
through any legislation affecting agricultural interests, They 
are in control, and anything beneficial to them will receive con- 
sideration and go through. Now, if you are going to do that, 
why not do it instead of continuing the War Finance Corpora- 
tion another year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have said already that the committee 
have been assured that the operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration will be tapered down and that as fast as the new 
facilities are available they will carry the load. Besides that 
the committee must have time to consider properly important 
legislation of this kind. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will. 

Mr. FESS. When the matter was up for revival before I 
could not give my assent to it because I thought at the time 
that when it expired we would be asked to revive it again, and 
I have felt that it would likely become a permanent agency of 
the Government. I should like to know whether the judgment 
of the chairman of the committee is that it will not become a 
permanent agency of the Government? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has my opinion to that 
effect. I do not believe it will become a permanent agency of 
the Government. I think its operations should be discon- 
tinued at the end of this extension. 

Mr. YOUNG. The gentleman means that the War Finance 
Corporation will not be lending the money of the Government, 
but that they will mobilize the credit of the farmers through 
the sale of bonds, and so forth, in such a way that there will 
not be any burden to speak of on the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman's statement is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means that the operations of 
the War Finance Corporation will not be permanent, but per- 
petual. ` 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That the War Finance Corporation will be 
the means of giving the farmer credit which he has not at the 
present time; and I am opposed to the perpetual continuance of 
this corporation and am assured that it will begin to wind up 
its affairs at the end of this extension, 

Mr. TINCHER. Has the War Finance Corporation been any 
burden on the Treasury? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It has to this extent, that the $500,000,000 
capital which was the original capital of the institution has 
come from the Public Treasury. 

Mr. TINCHER. That $500,000,000 capital was not for the 
farmer, not for agriculture. That was for business; but just 
as quick as we had an amendment to the law giving a little 
advantage to the men engaged in actual production, then it 
became a serious question whether its operations should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Only about $60,000,000 was loaned to 
business under the original War Finance Corporation act. 
Since amended, it has been a great relief to the agricultural 
interests of the country. 

Mr. TINCHER, That was only by an amendment put on last 
summer. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. A little over a year ago. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, I want to know if the country can not 
fee] reasonably sure that this Congress will maintain in action 
the War Finance Corporation until such time as we can enact 
constructive legislation giving the men engaged in production 
something like equal treatment to what other business has from 
the banking institutions of this country? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I believe the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee are impressed with the necessity of enacting proper 
legislation, as I have previously stated, to take care of the 
short-term credit needs of the try. 
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Mr. TINCHER. If it is for one year, it is all right, and if 
it is for 10 years it is all right; but the people engaged in pro- 
duction are entitled to the same banking facilities and advan- 
tages as those enjoyed by any other class of people. 

Mr. WALSH. And they will never be put into bankruptcy 
either. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
used 21 minutes. 

Mr. Wrxco was recognized. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I was wondering how anybody opposed to the 
measure would go about it to get recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, By rising in his place, addressing’ the 
Chair, and saying that he is opposed to the bill. ž 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I am opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] has been recognized. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas if he is against the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman is not serious in asking 
that question. He has been here long enough to know that if 
there is anything for the benefit of the farmer in Minnesota 
or Arkansas, I am for it. [Applause.] Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to use a few minutes and then yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey], who wishes to discuss a non- 
partisan subject. The situation presented by this bill is prac- 
tical, and I hope you business men will not get the impression 
that the bill is not for American business as much as it is for 
agriculture. Every business man recognizes that the interests 
of American business is interwoven with the prosperity and 
interest of American agriculture. What does the bill propose to 
do? It proposes to continue the operation of the War Finance 
Corporation for an additional year. I hope the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and other gentlemen will give me their 
attention. Gentlemen will remember that when this bill was 
up before I made the statement then that the American farmers 
were not going to get as much direct benefit from it as some 
people would try to lead them to believe. I made the statement 
then, and I think it has been borne out by the subsequent action, 
that the greatest benefit would come to the banks in agricul- 
tural territory. In my candid judgment the operation of the 
War Finance Corporation has kept at least 300 or 400 country 
banks from failing. 

Here is the practical side, in which you business men of New 
England are as much interested as the people of the agricul- 
tural States. Agriculture in the West and South suffered cer- 
tain losses. The farmers owed their merchants or their local 
banks money, which represented the losses of these farmers 
during the last two years. Now, there is just one alternative 
that confronts you. If the banks or the merchants call these 
loans of the farmers and wipe them out, you will put these 
farmers into bankruptcy, and they would not realize enough to 
save the merchants from bankruptcy or to save the large num- 
ber of small country banks from bankruptcy. So here is the 


practical business proposition—to permit the War Finance Cor- 


poration to continue operations for 12 months more, because by 
that time there will be enough losses absorbed so that the neces- 
sity for continued operation of the War Finance Corporation 
will cease to exist. 
Now, every ‘man who has studied the question, and I have 
~ talked with the business men, and business men have testified 
before our committee that you have got to take from three to 
five years to enable these people in the wheat and cotton belts to 
absorb the losses of the last two years. Are you going to carry 
them until they can work out the future earnings, so that in 
from three to five years they will absorb those losses? Some will 
absorb their losses in one year, but it will take in some cases 
three and in some five years. That is the cold-blooded business 
proposition. We have by the establishment of the Federal re- 
serve system a magnificent system for short-time commercial 
credit. The gentleman from Massachusetts talks about popu- 
lism. There is not a single bill pending before our committee, 
being seriously considered, in the way of short-time agricul- 
tural credit that contains any more populism than is in the 
present existing commercial credit law, It says that you busi- 
ness men through your bankers can take up short-time liquid 
commercial paper, and by rediscounting get gold demand obli- 
gations on the United States Treasury. If that is good business 
for the American business man, why is it populism when you 


propose to establish a more conservative system for American 
agriculture? 

Why does the statesman from Cape God regard the estab- 
lished governmental paper money issuing system maintained for 
commercial needs .as safe, sound, and statesmanlike and yet de- 
nounce as populism a proposal to establish a separate system 
to meet the credit needs of agriculture? Does the Government 
owe a special duty to commerce and industry, or does not the 
public welfare demand credit agencies of equal facilities for 
commerce, industry, and agriculture? 

In the very nature of things a commercial demand deposit 
banking system can not take care of all the credits essential to 
the agriculturist and the cattle grower. The gentleman from 
Texas said it takes nine months at least. Every man who has 
studied the question knows that agriculture in America can not 
thrive unless it is given a stable, safe, sound credit agency that 
will take care of credits from 12 months to 3 years. ‘The cattle 
growers out yonder in the West must have three years’ credit 
in order to have the cattle business thrive and have it stabilized 
and make it profitable, in order that the American food supply 
may be built up instead of frozen out and destroyed. We have 
all got an interest in that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Just let me finish this thought. You have an 
interest in that. We have provided credit agencies for short- 
term commercial credits. We owe the same duty to long-term 
personal agricultural credits, not simply to a class. We did not 
do that for the commercial business of the country because we 
wanted to help that class. 

We did it because it was our duty to furnish from a public 
standpoint proper credit machinery in this country. We have 
furnished that to the commercial business of the country. It 
is in the interest of public welfare, the welfare of American 
business as well as American agriculture, to establish a safe, 
sane agency that will take care of the long-term personal credits 
of American agriculture, extending from one year to three years. 
There have been more banks in this country that have failed 
because the good-hearted banker violated the philosophy of de- 
mand-deposit banking and put out his deposits on long-term 
loans, so that he did not have funds to meet the demand obliga- 
tion of the depositors, than for any other cause. That has 
caused the wreck of more commercial banks than anything else. 
If you establish that kind of system it will be as much for the 
benefit of the commercial banking system in this country as 
anything else, because it will leave that system free of long-term 
credits, and will stabilize both and add to the strength and pros- 
perity of them. I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman realizes, of course, when he 
speaks of short-term paper that is rediscounted, that one of the 
reasons for that short-term period is that it gives the banker 
the right to examine the credit occasionally. I agree with this 
extension and shall vote for it. I think the farmers should have 
the things that the gentleman speaks about, but too long credit 
in one transaction is not going to be beneficial to the farmer or 
anybody else. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I must decline to yield further. If the gen- 
tleman knows anything about agriculture he knows that it can 
not thrive on any three months or six months paper. <3 

Mr. SNYDER. I do know this: That it is much better for 
the bank and the Federal reserve system to have paper run for 
six months and nine months and then have it renewed than to 
have it run for two or three years. 

Mr. WINGO. You are talking about one thing, I about an- 
other. We had to choose between two things. Will you permit 
the Federal reserve system to be continually loaded down with 
what they contend are frozen credits, or will you relieve that 
load and prevent the threatened bankruptcy of a lot of com- 
mercial banks? Not haying established a short-term credit sys- 
tem for agriculture, personal credits, what did we do? We said 
that, as a matter of precaution, as a precaution to the com- 
mercial credit system of the country, we would establish this 
separate organization, the War Finance Corporation, that will 
ease off during this period and take care of that long-credit 
need until a complete agricultural system is established, It 
has been successful. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] spoke truly when he said they are now refunding 
and liquidating rapidly. The cotton loans of Texas and Okla- 
homa have every one been liquidated, but there are other terri- 
tories that are not so prosperous. Some farmers will take five 
years to absorb the loss. Some will absorb the loss this year 
and others will take two years, but in any event it is thought by 
those who are familiar with the operations of this corporation 
that if we give it another year that will relieve to some extent 
the load and give the greatest amount of relief. Most of the 


i 


relief has gone to the banks in agricultural States, and by 
loosening up and taking care of that class of paper it has en- 
abled those commercial banks to take care of a greater amount 
of short-term paper. 

As you know, I have continually urged the establishment of 
a separate system to meet the personal-credit needs of the 
farmers, and if you had done so there would have been no neces- 
sity for this legislation. But you simply have commissions and 
hearings and refuse to do what you should do and what I have 
insisted should be done; that is, establish a separate adequate 
system of personal farm credits. Failing in that, we Demo- 
crats unanimously support this legislation which Republican 
leaders have opposed. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the Recoxp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am not favorably disposed 
toward this measure. I opposed it at the time it was origi- 
nally passed. We are hearing a rehearsal and a rehash of 
many of the arguments advanced at that time as to why this 
should be revised. Now, it seems to me that with all of the 
facilities that have been created and set up in order to help 
the downtrodden farmer finance his operaions that they might 
well go along without carrying this instrumentality of the 
Government over for another year. Why, the other day we 
passed a bill which is going to make it very easy for anybody 
with high boots and overalls to arrange for loans through 
banks in the Federal reserve system. We provided that that 
board should have upon it a representative of the agricultural 
industry. We have also farm loan banks—joint-stock loan 
banks which are operating primarily for the benefit of the 
agriculturists. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wingo] 
would prefer rather than have loans made on short-term pa- 
per that the loans be extended over three years, during which 
period the credit of the farmer would gradually decrease, and 
at the end of that period Uncle Sam would be left standing at 
the gate holding the bag and whistling for the money. I have 
read the very eloquent and expressive speech of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Young], in which I find that the War 
Finance Corporation has loaned something like $341,000,000, 
of which some $21,000,000, or nearly 6 per cent, was loaned in 
the State of North Dakota, and that $15,000,000 of that was 
the first loan which was authorized to be made to the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, the greatest cooperative organization 
in the United States, with over 23,000 farmer stockholders; 
and yet we have been told from time to time that there is no 
cooperation among the farmers, and, of course, I suppose that 
is true, except when it comes down to getting money loaned 
through Federal aid. 

I have read with a thrill of pleasure and emotion I can not 
describe some of the commendations of various organizations 
out in the great agricultural reaches of the country upon the 
noble work accomplished by the distinguished gentleman from 
North Dakota, all of which I heartily indorse and trust that 
notwithstanding the character of the affiliations of some of the 
gentlemen who have burst into print in his behalf that he may, 
overcoming all obstacles, be permitted to retain his seat here 
in the House and continue his good work for these poor pro- 
ducers, who are practically the only people in the country to-day 
whose business is going along and increasing in the amount of 
production and also in other respects. I find that the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the Farmers’ National Council, which in- 
cludes in its list of members the vice president of the National 
Non-Partisan League, has written a letter saying they are very 
prone to forget and ignore the work that is being done by 
Members of Congress for the farmers. How remarkable, Mr. 
Chairman, that these beneficiaries out there in his section of 
the country should forget that practically every day that the 
sun rises and sets a part of the money which they use in their 
work comes through Federal activities, and they remember the 
source of the money but forget the work of the gentlemen who 
have made it possible for them to secure this great aid. In 
some of these recommendations we find that the gentleman from 
South Dakota is a member of the farmers’ bloc. Of course, the 
rules of the House will not permit me to refer to Members of 
the other branch. The Member of the other branch is referred 
to in this document as the head of the bloc. [Laughter] 

Grorcs M. Young should be reelected to Congress because he is an 
important member of the farm bloc. We, of the great wheat State, 


agree with the Senator. And we believe Tous will be reelected by a 
greatly increased majority. $ 


[Applause.] 
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Now, I assume the farmers of North Dakota will welcome the 
cooperation of a representative of the agricultural interests of 
Cape Cod and will not resent a few casual observations of that 
representative as to the activities of the gentleman from North 
Dakota along agricultural lines here upon this ffoor. 

The main part of the speech is devoted to an explanation of 
this War Finance Corporation. The evident expectation of the 
gentleman from North Dakota is that even though this should 
be extended for another year it would not adequately meet the 
situation. He seems to bemoan the fact that if the War 
Finance Corporation were to cease operations at this time the 
large cash capital which it now has will be transferred into the 
general fund of the Treasury. What a misfortune that would 
be to the country at large that any amount of large cash capital 
now outstanding in the hands of any Government agency should 
be transferred to the Treasury. And later there would be 
increased difficulties in having such funds made the basis of a 
permanent farm credit system. 

Evidently we are to hear later in the hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of some plan whereby these 
three to six year credits can be extended, and Mr. Eugene 
Meyer can switch the funds now in possession of the War 
Finance Corporation into some other agency whereby they, 
together with other millions, can be available for long-time 
credits for the purpose of financing the sheep and cattle grower 
of the South and West. 

The present law is temporary. While it has been criticized, 
there has also been quite general recognition of the fact that it 
has done much good, and all agree that there has been disap- 
pointment. If there has been disappointment, it has not been 
because of any lack of effort or lack of ability or lack of enthu- 
siasm upon the part of the administrative board. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the gentleman will not destroy the 
flow of my remarks. 

Mr, HERRICK. I would like to ask the gentleman a short 
question. z 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit me just a few 
moments more, I will let him insert his peroration in my re- 
marks. He certainly ought to be satisfied with that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HERRICK. Just one short question. 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer it a little later. 

Mr. HERRICK. I would rather ask it now. 

Mr. WALSH. I may not be able to answer it now. 

Mr. HERRICK. I only wanted'to ask this: The distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts seems to be terribly 
worried that a little assistance to those farmers out in the 
West and South is awfully populistic and paternalistic, and 
getting the Government in business, and so forth. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if, after due consideration, he can 
see anything more paternalistic or more populistic in this 
species of aid than he can in the proposition to extend Govern- 
ment aid in the form of a ship subsidy to his citizens back in 
New England and his constituents in particular back in Massa- 
chusetts? You ought to understand that we are hearing an 
awful lot about ship subsidy. Of course, these shipowners will 
be quite appreciative of the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
a ship subsidy. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I would like to say to the distinguished 
agriculturist and breeder of Hereford shorthorns and white- 
faced prize winners, that I believe that the aid rendered to 
shipping through subsidy is paternalistic and is keeping the 
Government in business; that we have been in business for a 
number of years through shipping and haye squandered a good 
many millions of dollars. 

Mr. HERRICK. I am extremely glad to hear the gentleman 
make that statement. I am hoping that when the ship subsidy 
bill is up he will be against it. 

Mr, WALSH. We can all tell that the gentleman is glad. 
One glance at his radiant countenance can but tell how glad he 
is at the response of the “ gentleman from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether lending this form of assist- 
ance to the farmer is going to be for their best interests. If 
we get the agricultural sections of this country into the frame 
of mind that whenever misfortune threatens or whenever hard 
times approach, all they need to do is to make a demand and 
the Government will come to their aid, you will find that you 
will not have very many self-reliant and, in a few years, very 
many self-respecting farmers throughout the land. Why, the 
old pioneers that went forth and conquered the wilderness and 
built up the agricultural sections of this country were never 
given the benefit of the assistance which is proposed nowadays. 
They went out and conquered in spite of all obstacles. And I 
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believe the sooner we cease holding out to these people the idea 
that we will aid them because they are farmers and can call 
upon the Federal Congress for assistance, the better in the end 
it is going to be for them, That is the result of the formation 
of these class blocs, so to speak, in the Federal Congress, men 
who will vote for and who devote most of their energies to 
measures, many of which have not been properly considered, 
simply upon the ground that they will aid agriculture and in- 
crease production. 

Now, I believe, particularly in view of the program which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, has outlined, as brought out 
by the question of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoN- 
DELL], the distinguished majority leader, which question was 
prompted by the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]—he who has in days gone by raised his voice to the 
high heavens in behalf of the Angora goat—I believe in view 
of that program, it were better if we went ahead with the 
proposition to provide long-time credits for the stock raisers 
and to permit longer credits to be established for the agricul- 
tural interests, and say to them that as long as that is allowed 
We proposed to enact it; and if it does not come until after the 
expiration of the War Finance Corporation, which expiration 
will probably come during the immediate summer, when the 
need for it will not be so great, it will be better for the 
farming interests, rather than to continue this for another 
year, because we all know that the oftener we extend the life 
of Federal boards and commissions, whether it be for a short 
time or for a long time, the more nearly we make those organi- 
zations and Federal activities permanent; and I believe that 
it is expected by some, particularly the beneficiaries in certain 
sections of the country, that this War Finance Corporation 
is going to become a permanent institution. I do not believe it 
ought to. I believe we should endeavor to withheld many of 
these activities which have been operating now and see if we 
can not let the farmer, as well as the other business of the 
country, go along relying upon his own resources. By doing 
that, with a little self-reliance, he will come out at the head 
of the procession in the end. For that reason I am opposed 
to continuing this War Finance Corporation another year. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts. re- 
serves the balance of his time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] such time as he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, it is true, as stated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], that the War 
Finance Corporation loaned a large amount of money in North 
Dakota. The corporation undertook under the law to loan 
money where it was needed. We needed large sums of money, 
and I think, to the credit of the War Finance Corporation, we 
got them. But I will say this: Not a single dollar was loaned 
there without excellent security. The Government will take no 
losses on its North Dakota loans. 

Now, as to the farm bloc, it is true we have a pretty well- 
defined group interested in seeing that justice is done to the 
great farm industry. And some of us think that that industry 
has been getting better and more fair attention. And if the 
proposals made by our farm group were not fair and just the 
Members of this House would not have adopted them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that this bill extending the life 
of the War Finance Corporation is to be passed this afternoon. 

As explained to the House when I spoke on this question 
before, perhaps the most important reason for extending the 
period within which the corporation may make loans is to keep 
intact its cash balances, so that whatever system of personal 
farm credits is hereafter adopted there will be sufficient money 
which can be diverted from the War Finance Corporation to 
start the new system fully equipped to take care of farm credits 
adequately. 

If I were to criticize the bill introduced by Mr. ANDERSON 
it would be to suggest that the amount of cash capital pro- 
posed by him—$1,000,000 for each bank—is entirely too small 
to take care of the business which will doubtless be offered. 
In the plan proposed by Mr. ANDERSON, and in any plan yet 
suggested, and under the plan now being worked out by a com- 
mittee of the farm bloe it is proposed that there shall be cre- 
ated a division or department of each Federal land bank to 
handle personal farm credits for the purpose of financing farm 
business where production requires from six months to three 
years, and to do this money is to be raised by the issuance of 
bonds secured by such farm paper. 


Anyone who has given careful thought to this subject will 
agree that it will not be possible to handle such business to 
advantage and sell the bonds unless they are offered in com- 
paratively large amounts, and the bonds can not be sold with 
security deposited for their payment until after the loans have 
been made and the money advanced. To do this each bank 
should have $7,500,000 capital to finance commodity farm 
production. 

The United States Grain Corporation made profits amount- 
ing to $48,000,000. These profits were made entirely out of 
handling grain produced by farmers, and in all fairness belongs 
to them. Large profits have been and are now being made by 
the War Finance Corporation. I venture to say that the profits 
made by the United States Grain Corporation plus the profits 
made by the War Finance Corporation will be sufficient to 
adequately capitalize the proposed personal farm-credit di- 
vision of each of the Federal land banks, and the entire origi- 
nal fund supplied by the Government to the War Finance Cor- 
poration can be returned to the general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. LOWREY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY, Mr. Chairman, I have not risen to discuss any 
measure now before this Congress. For more than a year now, 
since I have been privileged to take part in the deliberations of 
the House, we have heard in practically every utterance before 
us one constant monotone of “ Trade.” 

There has been the constant jingle in our ears of dollars and 
cents. And I make no objection that such has been true. It has 
been necessary, for the people whom we represent have been 
laboring under terrible material need. Their loads have been 
heavy with tax, and have been heavier with more or less arti- 
ficial conditions, which in many instances have taken from the 
money value of their raw products and have added to the cost 
of their bare necessities. It is not for me in the present instance 
to discuss whether or not our efforts here have availed anything, 
or why or how they have failed. Those things we have all dis- 
cussed, and will discuss again. But certain it is that we could 
in no wise have discharged the duties pertinent to the office 
which we hold had we not for these months addressed ourselves 
very largely to matters of revenue and public expenditure, of 
debt and credit, and rate and trade. 

But as I say, with your indulgence, Mr, Chairman, and with 
the indulgence of my fellow Members, I want to turn aside for 
these few minutes. I shall discuss, I believe, a matter of public 
policy no less pertinent to our office and, I venture, no less vital 
to our national welfare. Christ said to us that man should not 
live by bread alone. Nor shall a nation. Coequal with our 
national material consciousness we must have a national moral 
consciousness. We must have, and do haye, a national character, 
That character, in the nation as well as in the individual, 
grows out of the past. “ We are a part of all that we have met.” 
In the nation, as in the individual, it is fatal to turn toward 
the past and to take our being in it. But it is equally fatal to 
face the future without a consciousness of the past. The man of 
character does not talk largely to the people he meets of the 
fires which have molded his character, but as he faces a new 
testing he has within himself faith and courage born out of the 

So the nation which parades over much its “ glorious 
past” argues its own youthfulness. Nevertheless it does become 
us to speak on occasions of our national past and reverently to 
take counsel of it. 

We have again reached Decoration Day. My mother bore 
me, Mr. Speaker, almost within earshot of the guns at Shiloh 
and Corinth. The first time I ever lay in my father’s arms I 
lay against the Confederate gray. Until recent years Decoration 
Day meant little to me. My people, when they thought of it at 
all, thought of it as a day peculiarly given over to sectionalism. 
When they read addresses made in the National Capitol on that 
day they occasionally found, I am afraid, things which offended 
and wounded. When they read articles which came to them in 
national publications they sometimes put down their papers 
wondering whether there had been reunion or conquest. Need- 
less to say, gentlemen, this feeling of separateness on our part, 
or on the part of any group of American citizens, constitutes 
a menace to the well-being of the Nation. It is a matter of 
urgent public policy to go about healing such a breach. And we, 
all of us, feel, I am sure, devoutly thankful that so great prog- 
ress has been made, . 
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A year ago—on the 5th of June—I had the honor to address 
the Confederate veterans of Washington on their memorial 
day at Arlington. By generous request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] my address was published in the 
Recorp, With a definite purpose, I quote a few passages: 

We are met— 


I Said 
in historic Arlington, made sacred by its consecration to be the resting 
place of thousands who have dedicated their lives to their country’s 


cause. 

Far be it from me on such an occasion to utter words that would stir 
sectional strife or arouse animosity of any kind. Yet to us of the 
South, Arlington is a place of peculiar consecration and uliar sor- 
row. Linked with it indelibly in our minds and hearts is the name and 
silent glory of Robert E. „ who has been called “the most stainless 
of earthly commanders and, save in fortune, the greatest.“ A man who, 
in the words of Ben Hill, of Georgia, was— 

“Cesar without his ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, Na- 
poleon without his selfishness, and Washington without his reward. 

This immediate spot whereon we meet is made to us the holy of 
holies by the graves of hundreds of heroes of the “ lost cause,” mis- 
takenly so called, and by the living benediction of this remnant of that 
army whicb, considering all its disadvantages and hand fought a 
fight that wil, be the wonder and admiration of historians for all ages. 
The army of which a Union soldier who had followed Sherman against 
Joseph E. Johnson said: 

“ When you hear a northern man speak disparagingly of the southern 
soldiers you may know that he never came up against them, We who 
had to face that thin line of rebel gray knew that we were disputing 
with just about the best valor the world ever saw." 

No, gentlemen of the old Confederacy, no man ever faced you and 
ealled Pee coward. They may through misunderstanding have thought 
your ideals perverted; they 2715 re ke misinformation have believed 
your aims sordid; they may through inexperience have imagined you 
barbarians ; but I find that they all, speaking as with authority, render 
you the homage of Rudyard Kipling, in paraphrase : 

He's a daisy, he’s a ducky, he's a lamb, 
He's a injla-rubber idiot on a spree. 
He's the only thing that doesn't care a damn 
For a regiment of Yankee Infantry. 
So here's to you, rebel soldier, in your home in Dixie lan’, 
You're a poor benighted heathen, but a first-class fightin’ man.” 


You were not rebels, you were not traitors; you. were patriots, and 
American patriots, You fought for rights guaranteed to your fathers 
under an American compact. When that guaranty was erased by the 
sword and a “higher law,” as they said, was written in its place, as 
Americans you hagas, Te the decision. 

You have been called upon to pay tribute to the valor of the North, 
and gladly you have paid it. s worthy foemen you have honored 
them; as honest foemen you have them ; as reunited brethren 
you have worked with them; as comrades in arms your sons haye shed 
a common blood under a common iag with theirs through two wars in 
common cause. For more than half a century your money has been 
added to theirs to jon the veterans of the Grand Army, against 
which you fought; to buy, beautify, and maintain Federal cemeteries 
from Gettysburg to Vicksburg; to erect monuments to their leaders. 

Here in Arlington you are permitted to bury your dead; you have 
been permitted to raise your monuments. Yet you look here on the 
home of Robert B. Lee, kept not as the home of but as a house of 
business and sgn devas on patopan of every vestige of its former glory. 

Within the week the ent of our Nation has declared of the 
North and South: e 

“There is no longer any sign of confiict. We are united in the 
sweetest concord that ever united men.“ 

The Secretary of the Navy has said publicly in a southern city: 

“Iam a northerner, but first I am an American. You can not take 
Sc 25 my pride in Lee and Jackson and Pickett and your immortal 

oxrest.“ 

This is nobly spoken. And if its leaders can speak thus, can not 
the Nation? hen let the names of Lee, of Jackson, of Stuart, of 
Forrest, of Semmes, and of Davis take their rightful places by the 
names of Grant, Thomas, Sheridan, Sherman, Farragut, and Lincoln. 
Is it reasonable to deny this simply because they lived south of the 
Mason-Dixon line; simply because they fought against the Govern- 
ment that kept its seat in Washington? Are there no precedents? 
Have ie forgotten that the body of Cromwell was hanged at Tyburn, 
and that to-day the Island Kingdom is filled with statues to him, 
erected by a Government 88 e same name as that which he de- 
stroyed? Is there not echoing In your ears even now the voice of a 
Briton a the rebel Washington to be the “ greatest English- 
man” 

Let us teach the children of the Nation that American valor is 
American valor, wherever found. Let the home of Lee, as the home of 
Washington, be held sacred in the hearts of the people. Let it be 1175 
in its original form and beauty, the peculiar care and treasure of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, as Mount Vernon is kept by a band of 
noble women. 

Then, indeed, will “we dwell together in the sweetest concord that 
ever united men.” Then, indeed, will we be not northerners and 
southerners, but Americans. Then, eed, will the blood of your 
young men at San Juan Hill, at Beleau Woods, and at the Argonne, 
shed under a common flag and in a common cause, have sealed our 
hearts with a bond eternal. 


When this speech went out I received kind letters from friends 
North and South. One of the kindest was from the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Osvorne], who has the distinction of being 
the one old Union soldier in this House. I take the liberty to 
quote a part of that letter. 

The more inseparably we are cemented— 

He said— 


the greater will be our country, Nothing to that end should go un- 


done. Much already has been done; perhaps all can not be done whilst 
7 eit BM But we may believe and fervently hope that some day 
* 


Not many days ago we heard a southern Democrat on this 
floor speak of General Grant, Who was as generous as he was 
brave”; and we have witnessed under the very shadow of the 
Capitol the unveiling of the Grant Memorial, where the most 
striking tribute paid to the Union commander came from the 
present commander of the United Confederate Veterans. 

Why should it not be so? Men who are gallant enough to fight 
as these men fought are usually generous; enough to do each 
other justice when the fight is over. It is typical of the spirit 
of the Nation. The great objective to which we all are now 
striving is permanent world peace; and the eyes of the world 
are turned to America for leadership. If we are to lead the 
world to peace we must be at peace among ourselves. 

Twenty-five years ago I came to Washington, as people do oc- 
casionally, with a party of sightseers—about 100 persons, all 
of them: southerners. Most of them were on their first visit to 
Washington. I noted with grief, and yet with approval, their 
expressions of disappointment that in and around the splendid 
residence of Robert E. Lee there was not one thing to remind 
us by atmosphere that this: was once his home. There mingled 
into our party a stalwart New Englander who had come to visit 
the grave of his father, As he heard these expressions from my 
southern friends he quietly remarked, “I don’t blame them, I 
should feel that way myself.” 

From that day to this I have had a growing conviction that 
this thing ought to be changed, and that one day it would be 
changed. There is reason enough in the man, Lee, himself for 
the change. “His enemies themselves being judges,” he stands 
as one of the purest and gentlest and at the same time one of 
the most brilliant and heroic men in American history. 

I need not argue other reasons. They are obvious. The 
loyalty of the South is established—sealed with the blood of 
her sons. Before the secession she had given largely to the 
building of the Nation. Since the reunion she has given just 
as. generously. I would not say that she has come back to the 
Nation conquered, because in her attitude toward the Govern- 
ment she has exhibited none of the animus of the defeated 
and none of the sniveling of the cowed. I do not know an- 
other case in history where a people have mastered themselves 
with the strength and poise of their own character as hers 
have. In Europe—and I mean no refiection—such a situation 
as existed at the close of the Civil War in this country would 
have been the breeding for a score of wars and provincial 
hatreds to a dozen generations. The South has come back with 
head erect and eyes unafraid, having fought to her last energy 
for a principle which she considered vital, but accepting the 
verdict of battle. with good grace and honest courage. 

As my good friend, Mr. Osnonxk, agreed in the letter to 
which I have referred, we each fought as Americans for what 
we believed to be American rights, and the valor of both sides 
is a heritage to all Americans. 

If this brotherhood does exist in our hearts it is certainly 
reasonable to expect that it be given material expression and 
that we make haste to remove such material conditions as exist 
in contradiction to it. 

May I make this suggestion? What would have been the 
reaction in the minds and hearts of most of the gentlemen here 
had the South opposed the erection of the Grant or the Lincoln 
Memorial? And who did pot feel a thrill of gratitude and joy 
when the South so wholeheartedly entered into the dedication 
of those memorials? We do not offer the erection of a memorial. 
We simply offer the proper preservation of one. Is it fitting 
that any should oppose? There has “come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this” an advocate of the Lee memorial who is 
greater than I, one who is peculiarly fitted for the work and 
who is in position to promote it more effectively and more 
gracefully, I am sure, than any of us here. She is a woman, a 
Virginian by birth and a New Englander by parentage, a woman 
of broad culture and large ability, a writer of distinction, the 
wife of a New England Senator. By birth and lineage and by 
ability and social position she is equipped to influence the 
podie North and South. I refer to Mrs. Frances Parkinson 

yes. 4 

At Richmond, Va., and elsewhere she has eloquently advo- 
cated the proper maintenance of the Arlington Mansion through 
the agency of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Through her charming “Letters from a Senator’s wife,” pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping, she has aroused the interest of 
people over the entire country, and by her personal efforts here 
in Washington she has gained assurance of support. In due 
time, when preliminaries have been properly arranged, we hope 


to see proceedings instituted which will give the United Daugh- 


ters of the Confederacy proper authority for restoring the home 
of Lee and for saving it to his memory as Mount Vernon has 
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been restored and maintained to the memory of Washington. 
To that end I bespeak the cooperation and support of Members 
of this House and of Americans everywhere. [Applause.] ` 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield the balance 
of my time to my colleague, Mr. Luce. I think I have 42 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
42 minutes to his colleage [Mr. LUCE]. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
minutes remaining, 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to reyise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Cor- 
poration act, approved April 5. 1918, as amended, to provide 
relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. WALSH, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, for one day, on account of business. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 37 


Mr. MCFADDEN. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 3, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

621. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting copy of a cablegram received from 
Hon, C. M. Cotterman, president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of the Philippine Islands, was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIQNS. . 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 11477, A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1056). Referred to the House 
Calendar. N 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10555. A 
bill for the relief of Russell Wilmer Johnson; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1057). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 968. A 
bill to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk R. E. Ames, 
United States Navy, retired; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1058). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9081. 
A bill to reimburse certain persons for loss of private funds 
while they were patients at the United States Naval Hospital, 
Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1059). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. H. R. 8683. A bill for the relief of John F. O'Neil; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1060). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. McCORMICK : Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2004. 
An act for the relief of the First International Bank of Sweet- 
grass, Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1061), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was discharged from the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11740) providing for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Brazos River, Tex., with a view to the control of its 
oe enn the same was referred to the Committee on Flood 

ntrol. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11869) to authorize the sale 
of lands and plants not longer needed for Indian administrative 
or allotment purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11870) to define the availability of a de- 


-ficiency appropriation for sapport of Indian schools; to the 


Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11871) for the 
further protection of homestead and desert-land entrymen of 
public lands where, subsequent to entry, the mineral deposits are 
embraced in permits or leases, or are otherwise disposed of; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 
7, 8, and 9 of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 
289, 342, 343, 368, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; 
and section 2 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing 
rules and regulations for the opening and navigation of the Pan- 
ama Canal and approaches thereto, including all water under its 
jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act 
extending certain privileges of canal employees to other officials 
on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules 
and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxa- 
tion, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers 
on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision 
as to certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits,” ap- 
proved August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 360) for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 322; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWLING: A bill (H. R. 11873) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to George M. Bailey 
certain lands; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BRENNAN: A bill (H. R. 11874) for the relief of 
Kathleen Blackwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 11875) granting a pension to 
Alice L. Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11876) for the relief of Margaret Moser; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDMONDS (by request): A bill (H. R. 11877) for 
the relief of the International Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of 
America (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11878) granting an increase 
of pension to William T. Litteral; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11879) for the relief of 
Elizabeth McKeller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11880) grant- 
ing a pension to Frances B. Eaton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11881) grant- 
ing a pension to Grant Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11882) granting a pension to Sarah Har- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11883) granting a pension to Nancy D. 
Kitts; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11884) granting a pension to Bennie Nel- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 11885) authorizing the 
issuance of patent to the Pioneer Educational Society and its 
successors for certain lands in the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation, State of Washington; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5868. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted by 
the Cleveland Grays, urging the passage of House bill 11066, 
for the establishment, maintenance, and organization of a naval 
reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

5869. By Mr. DOWELL: Resolution adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Indianola, Iowa, indorsing House Joint Resolution 131; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 5 

5870. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Indianola, 
Iowa, indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 

5871. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Indianola, 
Iowa, indorsing House bill 9753; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5872. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution from the Sole 
Fasteners’ Local, No. 111, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Brockton, Mass., asking that the Government of the United 
States recognize the present government of Russia, and estab- 
rene relations therewith; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

5873. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution adopted by the Boston 
Central Labor Union, Boston, Mass., urging an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States granting to Co the 
power to enact legislation to make uniform in the United States 
a child-labor law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5874. By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of Vermont 
State Baptist Convention indorsing House bill 9753, to secure 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5875. Also petition of Vermont State Baptist Convention, in- 
dorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31, proposing a constitutional 
amendment authorizing Congress to enact uniform laws on 
the subject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5876. Also, petition of Vermont State Baptist Convention, in- 
dorsing House Joint Resolution 131, proposing a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting polygamy and polygamous cohabita- 
tion in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5877. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Committee on 
American Japanese Relations, New York City, N. Y., as affected 
1 Washington conference; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

5878. Also, petition of the American Cotton Oil Co., New 
York City, N. Y., relative to the proposed duty on oriental 
vegetable oils; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5879. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Commercial Standards 
Council of New York, N. Y., indorsing and urging the passage 
of House bill 10159, to prohibit bribery and other corrupt trade 
practices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5880. Also, petition of the Pennzoil Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
protesting against any changes in the transportation act of 
1920, as proposed by Senate bill 1150 and House bill 6861; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. = 
SATURDAY, June 3, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I presume the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumner] desires to take up the tariff bill, and after 
it is laid before the Senate I shall suggest that we have a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending question is on the brick paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the bill was laid aside—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Temporarily. 
S Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and it has to be laid before the 
Senate. - 
Mary McCUMBER. I ask that the bill be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, 


The RxamNd Crerk. The bill (H. R. 7456) to provide reve- 
nue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think we had better let 
the absent Senators know that the tariff bill is before the Senate 
again. So I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 


answered to their names; 


Ball Gooding McNary Sheppard 
Borah Hale Moses Simmons 
Brandegee Harris Myers Smith 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Calder Hefttin New Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Newberry Stanley 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sterling 
Colt ellogg Oddie ‘ownsend 
Culberson Ladd Page Underwood 
Curtis La Follette Repper Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Phipps Walsh. Mont. 
Dillingham Lodge Poindexter Watson, Ga 
Ernst McCumber Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
France McKinley Rawson vilans 
Gerry McLean Robinson Willis 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was requested by the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Freren] to announce that he is unavyoid- 
ably absent to-day on account of illness. I desire to have the 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keves], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK] are absent at a meeting of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of certain reso- 
lutions adopted by the Central Republican Club, of New York 
City, calling the attention of the Senate to the failure of the 
Senate to enact the Dyer antilynching bill. The resolutions are 
signed by President Arthur B. Murtha and by Executive Member 
David B. Costuma. I move that the resolutions be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Grade 
Teachers’ Club, of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enactment 
of legislation creating a department of education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Grand Chapter, Order Hastern Star, of Louisiana, dated May 11, 
of this year, memorializing Congress to pass promptly the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill. The resolution is very brief, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ORDER or THE EASTERN TAR, GRAND CHAPTER OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, La. 
Resolutions adopted by Grand 2 Order ot the Eastern Star, of 
Loutsiana, May 11, 1922. 
Whereas the safety of our country depends upon an intelligent elec- 


torate; and 
Whereas our public schools are the foundation stone of our educa- 


tional system; and 

Whereas there is pending before the Congress of the United States 
what is called the Towner-Sterling bill in the interest of the publie- 
school system of the country; and 

Whereas the e of the Towner srme bill would be to the 
best interests of our beloved land: Therefore it 

Resolved, That the Grand Chapter of the Order of the Hastern Star 
of Louisiana, in annual convention assembled, do hereby strongly in- 
dorse the Towner-Sterling bill and urge that the Senators and Con- 
reep an 2 eee exert every effort for its passage at an carly 
late; ‘urther 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each United- 


States Senator and Con; an from Louisiana, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the House of Representatives and Senate at 
Washington, and to Congressman Towner and Senator STERLING. 


Mr. BROUSSARD presented the following letter with an 
accompanying resolution, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD : 


ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR, GRAND CHAPTER OF LOTISIANA, 
* 


New Orleans, La., May 28, 1922. 
Senator EDWIN S. BROUSSARD, 


United States Senate, Washington. 


My Dran SENATOR BROUSSARD: In keeping with instructions, I am 
inclosing herewith copy of resolution adopted at our recent meeting of 
the Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, at Lake Charles, with 
request that you introduce same in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of any consideration you may give 
this matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
F. B. NELKEN, Grand Secretary. 


SS — — — rn SS. ee GMU 
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ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR, GRAND CHAPTER oF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, La. 


Kesolutions adopted by Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, of 
Louisiana. 

Whereas the safety of our country depends upon an intelligent 
electorate ; and 

Whereas our public schools are the foundation stone of our educa- 
tional system; and 

Whereas there is pending before the Congress of the United States 
what is called the wner-Sterling bill in the interest of the public- 
school system of the country; and 

Whereas the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill would be to the best 
interests of our beloved land: Therefore be i 

Resolwed, That the Grand Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star 
of Louisiana in annual convention assembled do hereby strongly indorse 
the Towner-Sterling bill and urge that the Senators and Congressmen 
or 8 exert every effort for its passage at an early date; and 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be forwarded to each United 
States Senator and Congressman from Louisiana, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the House of Representatives and Senate 
at Washington, and to Congressman Towner and Senator STERLING. 

f REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 468) for the relief of Charles Hurst (Rept. No. 
740); and 

A bill (S. 3118) for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup (Rept. 
No. 741). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5918) for the relief of the Michigan 
Boulevard Building Co., reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 742) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5349) to amend the act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to settle claims for damages to private property aris- 
ing from collisions with naval vessels, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 748) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER. In behalf of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harreip] and in his name, I report back favorably without 
amendment from the Committee on Claims the bill (S. 8418) 
for the relief of the city of New York, and I submit a report 
(No. 744) thereon. ( 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2294) to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to ascertain the cost to the Alaska Commercial 
Co., a corporation, and the amount expended by it from Novem- 
ber 5, 1920, to April 18, 1921, in repairing and rebuilding the 
wharf belonging to said company at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
which wharf was damaged and partially destroyed on or about 
November 5, 1920, through collision therewith of the United 
States steamship Saturn, United States Navy, and to render 
judgment therefor, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 745) thereon. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3630) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 3, 1916, and to estab- 
lish military justice,” approved June 4, 1920, reported it with- 
out amendment.and submitted a report (No. 746) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred the 
following resolutions, reported them each without amendment: 

A resolution (S. Res. 294) amending Senate Resolution 282, 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to send to the Senate 
certain detailed information as to oil leases made by the de- 
partment within naval oil reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in California 
and No. 3 in Wyoming, agreed to April 29, 1922; and 

A resolution (S. Res. 295) amending Senate Resolution 292, 
directing the Committee on Manufactures to investigate and 
report to the Senate the conditions of the crude-oil and gasoline 
markets during the years 1920, 1921, and to date in 1922, agreed 
to April 20 (calendar day, May 13), 1922. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8674) authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamp in the post office at Cuero, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 8675) granting the consent of Congress to the county 
courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of Missouri, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL SENATE EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. FRANCE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
299), which was read: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to employ such additional pages, doorkeepers, and attendants as he may 
decm necessary to relieve the present employees from excessive duties 
because of long hours due to night sessions and that the said additional 
employees be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. FRANCE. If there is no objection, I should like to ask 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it has to go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Greate: It proposes to make a payment out of the contingent 

und. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. i 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 539) to further amend an act entitled “An act 
to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11345) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa., in which it re- 
quested the Concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11345) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa., 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

THE TARIFF. 


> 

The Senate, as in-Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
18 is ready, I would like to return to paragraph 201, fire 

ck. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment in that 
paragraph will be stated. 

The Rrabixe Crerk. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] to the amendment of the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. MCCUMBER]. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota has moved to strike 
eas paragraph 201 and to insert a new paragraph 201 as fol- 
ows: 

Par, 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick, not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The senior Senator from Arkansas moves to strike out “25” 
before “ per cent“ and to insert “ 10.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the principle involved is much 
more vital than the duty imposed by the proposed Smoot amend- 
ment upon fire brick. We can not judge of the importance of 
this particular item by the duty imposed. It is highly illustra- 
tive, however, of the character of the bill. It furnishes a_strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that this proposed tariff measure is 
not founded upon any principle, either of free trade or of pro- 
tection. 

In a recent address on behalf of the fire-brick producers of 
the country the Senator from Idaho IMr. Gooprne] made an 
especial plea for tife imposition of a duty upon brick produced 
in his State. In the course of that address he read a letter from 
J. B. Watson, of Troy, Idaho, the manager of the Idaho Fire 
Brick Co., in which that gentleman states his reason for seeking 
a duty upon fire brick. I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point that portion of the letter of Mr. Watson 
which was quoted by the Senator from Idaho, 
~The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. x 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Troy, IDAHO, April 3, 1922. 


Hon. F. R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator: We believe the new tariff bill has passed the House 
of Congress and is now up for discussion in the House of Senators, 
We do not know whether the import tariff on imported fire brick has 
been increased from 10 per cent, as it was, or no We earnestly ask 


yourself to use your best efforts to have this tariff increased from 10 
per cent to 25 per cent. 

We are selling very few brick in Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, or Port- 
land, Any business we are getting is from inland points. 


1922. 
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FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Ocean freight rate from the Clyde River in Scotland and the Tyne 
River in England to Seattle and other Pacific coast ports is only a 
few cents more per ton than the railroad freights are from Troy, 
Idaho, or Spokane, Wash., to Seattle and other Pacific ports. Then, 
in Scotland a very great deal of the labor necessary in manufacturing 
the fire brick is done by females. 

As to fire brick imported from Clayburn, British Columbia: The rail- 
road freight, Clayburn to Seattle, is 17 cents and to Tacoma is 18 cents 
per hundredweight. Our rate to Seattle and Tacoma is 21} cents per 

undredweight, a difference of $3.15 to Seattle and $2.45 to Tacoma 
per 1,000 brick in favor of Clayburn, British lumbia. Besides this, 
this Clayburn company use cheap Hindu labor at their plant 
ther, on account of Hindu and Chinese labor in the coal mi 
coal is much cheaper in price than our coal is. 

Again, the Canadian import tariff on fire brick, United States manu- 
facture, is 22 per cent, with 2 per cent sales tax; total, 24) per 
cent. 


Mr. STANLEY. 
Idaho said: 

So that is the condition the brickmakers in my State have to meet. 
The manufacturers in Canada employ Hindu labor not only in the brick- 
yards but in the coal mines. omen laborers are employed in Scot- 
and, and that is what the brick plants of the West must meet. The 
freight rate the foreigners haye to pay is about the same or a little 
more than we have to puy in Idaho, That is the condition which con- 
fronts the two little munufacturing plants we have in our State, and 
that is the real issue before Congress and before the Senate to-day, 
whether we will fix a rate which will equalize the difference whic 
exists in the costs of production of any product, whether it is brick or 
9 else, and give us a chance to work our factories. The other 

is not even willing to give our citizens the same protection that 
Canada gives theirs as against the United States. It is a simple, plain 
story; but it presents the whole tariff question as to protection, and it 
will be found to apply to every industry and every case, if nators 
on the other side will just take the time to make an honest investiga- 
tion, instead of casting insults across the aisle to this side, talking 
about the bill having been framed behind closed doors in the interest 
of predatory wealth, in all of which they know there is no truth at all. 

gave up a great deal of time while this bill was being framed and 
saw a great deal of the efforts of the committee. No men ever worked 
harder than mer did, and this is the best tariff bill that has ever 
yeon presented to Congress protecting the interests of this whole 
country. 

After that address, and after the statement of the Senator 
from Idaho that we were not willing to give our own citizens 
the same protection that was given to citizens of Canada—and 
it is a fact that there is a 25 per cent ad valorem duty, includ- 
ing a sales tax, on brick imported into Canada, while there is 
none upon such exports—this schedule, as I understand, was 
reviewed by the official reviewers on the other side of the aisle 
and mutilated accordingly. They returned an amendment pro- 
viding for free brick, with the exception of fire brick, mag- 
nesite brick, and two or three other peculiar kinds of brick, 
but embodying a modest and simple proviso that in the event 
any other country imposed a duty on brick we. were to impose 
a like duty, a retaliatory duty; or, as the Senator 7rom North 
Dakota [Mr. McCuareer] calls it, a“ countervailing” duty. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that the only brick of any im- 
portance that is imported into this country comes from Canada, 
and, therefore, the proposed countervailing duty is nothing 
moře nor less than a retaliatory duty upon such Canadian 
exports. The protection afforded is identically the same as if 
the committee had honestly and candidly imposed a 25 per cent 
duty on ordinary brick and the same duty upon fire brick. 

Upon a superficial view, with no other item before us, it 
might be plausibly contended that if a 25 per cent duty is im- 
posed on brick coming into Canada we should impose a 25 per 
cent duty upon brick which Canada exports to this country; 
but, Mr. President, this continual nagging at Canadian ex- 
ports; this attempt to build a tariff wall along the Canadian 
border is the most indefensible, the most unwise, and the 


and, fur- 
nes, their 


After reading that letter the Senator from 


smallest piece of politics that was ever played by intelligent | 


legislators. The future political economist or the future his- 
torlan in reviewing the industrial progress of this country will 
pause either in pity or amazement at this effort to prevent re- 
ciprocal trade relations between Canada and the United States. 
The same physical conditions exist in both countries. The 
Great Plains and the valley of the Mississippi extend across the 
Canadian border; the same mountain ranges run from Canada 
through the United States and that part of Canada which is 
industrially developed happens to be a narrow strip 400 miles 
wide and 4,000 miles long, producing, in the main, raw materials. 
This attempt of the United States to keep Douglas fir and pine 
and wool and metal, the raw materials of Canada, from the 
smelters and the mills and the factories of the United States 
has compelled the producers of raw materials in Canada to 
build a per capita mileage of railroads 300 per cent greater than 
in the United States, and has resulted in the development of 
mills in the eastern portion of Canada, in many instances, 
3,000 miles from the seat of the production of the raw materials. 
For the year ending June 30, 1920. we received from Canada 
in copper, precious metals, nickel, asbestos, lumber and timber, 
furs and fur skins, and pulp wood to a value of $253,089,155. 
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Mr. President, Senators on the other side may talk about 
a little countervailing duty against Canada, but by this bill it 
is proposed to impose a duty upon salt coming from, Canada. 
whereas salt may be imported into Canada free. We are 
exporting annually to Canada from ten to fourteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of corn, with no Canadian tariff on the commodity, 
whereas on the Canadian corn a duty is imposed. Potatoes 
and flour may be exported by us to Canada free upon condi- 
tion that we grant a like privilege. Canada is to-day receiving 
free into her ports $23,921,988 worth of our tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits; she receives without any import duty nearly 
$27,000,000 worth of our cotton. Of corn, manufactured to- 
bacco, electrical and gas apparatus, the latter of which enter 
Canada practically free, we shipped into Canada in 1920 nearly 
$40,000,000 worth. In addition to that, Canada takes our gaso- 
line, peanut oil, soya beans, such brick as is not manufactured 
in Canada, iron ore, brass and copper scrap, nickel, wool, native 
hides, furs and skins, and they all enter Canada free, whereas 
we impose enormous duties against Canada. In spite and in 
face of the liberal policy pursued by Canada, it is proposed 
that we shall slap*her in the face with a petty countervailing 
duty on a few wheelbarrow loads of bricks. It would have been 
infinitely better to have left your bill as it was than for the 
purposes of small politics to have taken this gratuitous slap at 
the Canadian Government. 

Mr. President, let us look at this brick schedule a minute 
and see what is the necessity for this tax on brick. If a duty 
upon fire brick were of any material benefit, I should be, from 
personal or selfish reasons, the last to appear against it. 

The fire-brick kilns of my own State in any one day in the 
year produce more fire brick than is produced in the State of 
Idaho in a year. The production of fire brick, upon which you 
place this heavy duty, is an important industry. It is a scien- 
tifie industry. It is essential to the smelting of metals. It is 
an essential item in every home. The fire brick makes the 
backs of your stoves. It goes into your fireplaces, and the 


seconds and the less fine brick are peculiarly fitted, on account 


of their hardness, to the building of roads and the erection of 
publie and private buildings of all kinds. As I stated once 
before upon the floor of the Senate, in the little town of New 
Cumberland, W. Va.—a town of three or four thousand inhab- 
itants—where they have vast veins of fire clay, the streets are 
paved with fire brick, the houses are builded with it, and the 
tonnage from the little village of New Cumberland, where they 
have these vast brick industries, exceeds in weight the entire 
freight from the imperial city of Memphis. 

These brick must be made scientifically. It is not a simple 
matter to make fire brick. It is not a question of a few 
ignorant laborers. These brick are made to stand three or four 
thousand degrees of heat. They are the component parts of 
one of the most wonderful and scientific of mechanisms. With 
the exception of the steam engine and various electrical de- 
vices, I know of nothing that has done more to make the United 
States the industrial master of the world than the perfection 
of the open-hearth furnace. Until this furnace was perfected 
all our steel had to be made in a Bessemer converter holding a 
few tons, operated at great cost, and using no other material 
than the Bessemer ore of the Mesabi Range, for the reason 
that all of the basic ores all over the United States were too 
high in phosphorus to make steel; they were used only for cast- 
ings. With Schwab's perfection of the open-hearth furnace 
we produced a finer quality of basic steel than by the use of 
the Bessemer ore, and it made every single pound of ore in the 
United States immediately available for the highest purposes 
of fabricated steel, and every one of these open-hearth furnaces 
is made of fire brick. These fire brick stand only a few heats 
and then they must be torn down and builded over again. 

Our exports of fire brick in the year 1920 amounted to $82,- 
570,000 and our imports amounted to $4,200,225—twenty times 
as many fire brick exported as imported. In addition to that, 
we have put heavy duties upon the various widely scattered 
chemicals that go into these brick. It must be remembered 
that an ordinary rock, like serpentine, will fuse at 700 degrees. 
Limestone is put in the furnace because it melts more quickly 
than the ore; and yet by the careful and scientific selection of 
days and chemicals ground up and mixed together. a brick is 
produced which will withstand a heat of over 3,000 degrees and 
hold 5 or 6 tons of molten metal boiling like a caldron. The 
cheapness with which that furnace can be constructed is an 
essential element in the production of steel, and in the facility 
and cheapness with which we can make steel lies our hope of 
the future mastery of the iron markets of the world; and we 
first deliberately increase the cost of the production of steel by 
putting a duty upon fire brick, notwithstanding the fact that 
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| we are exporting twenty times as many brick as we are import- 
| ing, and why? Because a Senator of the United States must be 
Placated. ¢ 

| Do Senators know that only $3,000 worth of brick is made 
in Idaho ma year? The total fire-brick production in Idaho, 
l according to the census of 1920, was 100,165 brick, valued at 
| $8,000; and in order to protect a shirt-tail full of fire brick in 
‘Idaho you place this incubus upon one of the key industries 
of the world! It is the first time that sane, sober, thoughtful 
| legislators ever met and kept their faces straight while they 
| attempted by legislative processes to construct a barrel around 
| a bung hole. 

There are a little over 100 people employed in making fire 
brick in Idaho, and in the United States as a whole there are 
thousands employed. My own State is fourth in the produc- 
tlon of fire brick. We produce annually in Kentucky not 100,000 
| fire brick but 100,000,000 fire brick—110,259,000 fire brick, 
valued at $3,841,458: If fire brick needed this duty, do you 
Pee I would be up here making war upon fire brick? I do 
Protest against increasing the cost of production of fire brick. 
I do protest against increasing the cost of every furnace in the 
United States and increasing the price of steel. I hold no brief 
| for the Steel Trust, but I will be just, even to it. “For justice 
all places are a temple, and all seasons summer,“ and we can 
{never take the duty off of fabricated steel while by unwise, 
f half-baked legislation we increase the cost of its production. 
Many political economists believe that but for the sharp com- 
| petition for the control of the iren business of the world we 
| would have had no World War, and but for our own incompre- 
hensible stupidity in hampering, in weighting, and in man- 
acling this giant of iron we could to-morrow rid this great indus- 
try of all the red tape and legislative shackles that impede its: 
progress, we could to-morrow take the iron industry of the 
| world, because none could approach us in production of fire 
brick as well as everything else entering into the production of 
‘iron and steel. 

Oh, but says-the Senator from Idaho, it costs more to make 
| fire brick in this country. Hindus work in the coal mines in 
| Seotland; and, of course, that would not amount to a row of 

pins if they did not make cheaper coal than we do here. What 
does it mutter who works in coal mines in Scotland or at what 
| they work if the coal im Scotland costs more than the coal in 
the United States? But they work Hindus in the coal mines in 
Scotland and they dig coal for less than our miners, and labor 
Is an item in the cost of producing coal, and the cost of coal is 
an item in the production of fire brick in Scotland, and that is 
| the house that Jack built. 

Why, let us see the real cost of fire brick, if it ever is or ever 
was imported from Scotland. Now, remember, they state that 
they can make fire brick for $30 a ton in Idaho, and it is quoted 
at much less than that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves the 
question of the production of coal, will he permit an interrup- 
: tion? 

Mr; STANLEY: Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I think the evidence conclusively shows that 
prior to the war we produced: coal in the United States- perhaps 
‘cheaper than it was produced at any other place in the world. 
The cost of a ton of coal at the tipple was approximately 97 
cents to $1 a ton—cheaper than in Canada, cheaper than in New 
Brunswick, cheaper than in any of the-British possessions. to 
the north, and, as I recall, cheaper than in Scotland or in Eng- 
land, either. 

Mr. "STANLEY. Why, Mr. President, it is amusing to hear 
Senators talk about high-priced coal. I am amazed that any 
‘informed statesman should do it. Here is the trouble: Some 
; fellow imagines that somebody is getting into his market, and 
ihe writes a letter, and he is my constituent, and I believe him. 
I honestly do believe that if some constituents would write and 
tell Members of Congress that they needed protectior® on the 
American Santa Claus they would demand a duty for the ade- 
quate protection of an “American Santa Claus.” 

Mr. President, as everybody knows, the only country in the 
world that exports coal to any degree and can produce coal 
: cheaply enough to export it is Great Britain. The coal that is 
most available, that is high enough in carbon and low enough in 
ash, that has the quality of a steam coal, is found in Wales. 

Just recently the English Government conducted an investiga- 
tion of the cost of producing coal in Cardiff. They pay their 
miners, I will say to the genial Senator from Idaho, about half 
the wages we pay, and, therefore, of course, our coal industry 
is prostrate. In Scotland they pay still less, and Scotland would 
no more send ceals to Newcastle now than it did a hundred 
years ago, when poets laughed about such a performance; and 
yet I read you from the testimony of Mr. William Alexander 


Lee, taken before the British Coal Commission. The British 
Government was investigating the lower cost of American coal 
in the markets of the. world. 

Question 1126. Mr. Evan Williams, a member of Parliament, 
to the witness: 


You arrive at a e. i. f. price for South Wales coal in the A tine 
TANA OPRIE MEE a A o A ase oia iet poate 
a e erican ce f. o. b. and what is the freight ?—A, 
— —— price È o. b. 2 218. and the freight, I ma ——.— now 
5 


So that we can puta ton of coal to-day in Buenos Aires at 31s, 
a ton, 334 per cent less than they can put it there from Wales 
and much less than what they can put it there from Scotland. 
Why is that? I read further: 


1128. Q. Still at 608.7 —4. Yes. I have not heard É 
mee 18 1 ee it 02585 eee 
2 ts an ms: ven an adequate supply of tonna 
from the States, they can take from us in normal Aidla the fons 
ent time, even with a considerable reduction in our price f. o. b., the 
whole of our South American trade?—A. Yes. It is purely a question 
of what rates the Americans can run their ships, Phe difference be- 
tween the South Wales ports and South American ports is roughly the 
snd the Americans will have whaleter marvin there is Donaca the cet 
e ns ave ever margin tw 
4 ars 5 and 3 f. a b. x 5 : ic eae 
. Q was just a e in favor o ngland over the United 
States?—A. There was about 28. 6d. in favor of England f h 
the Americans had it in price. N 


1337. Q. Sup g pre-war pri would there be the fear of Ameri- 
can 8 én prevara ces there is a probability of severe: 


American competition in both South America and in the Mediterranean. 


To-day, give us the same cost per ton and we can take from 
the British miner, at from $1 to $1.50 less per ton, every market 
for coal in the western world, from the North Pole to Cape 
Horn, and we can take every port upon the Mediterranean. 
Nobody denies that except the Senator from Idaho, and he 
would not deny it if he had not read a fool letter from a fellow 
who was making $3,000 worth of brick out of a production of 
$53,000,000, 

Let us follow to Boise, Idaho, this apocryphal ton of brick, 
made out of cheap Scotland coal which never existed. It could 
reach Idaho by several different ways. The average price of 
all fire brick. in Idaho is $23 per 1,000. Suppose we. start 
from Scotland. The ocean rate from Glasgow to New York is 
25 shillings a ton, and reckoned at the $4.44 rate, it would be 


$5.50 a thousand, or $19.42 a ton laid down in New York. The 


rate from New York to Boise is $25.44 a thousand (31 long 
tons), so that it would cost the Glasgow manufacturer $79.32 
to ship a thousand of $23 brick to Idaho, if he went by that 
route. 

Suppose he wanted to go by way of New Orleans. These 
figures I am about to read are official. It would cost him 
$73.92. Or he might get into Idaho by the Pacific Ocean; which 
seems to be lined with Chinese and cheap labor, and all sorts 
of horrible things. It would cost him, by way of Portland, 
only 8102.63 to get a thousand of brick into Idaho—worth when 
it landed just $23—and if he came from Canada, it would cost 
him, shipped from Montreal, $74.59. More than that, you em- 
ployed a tariff commission once. Why. on earth you ever es- 
tablished, a tariff commission I do not kiow. The worst enemy 
to such schedules as this is a tariff commission, or any other 
commission. which can. read and. write. We did not need a 
tariff commission to tell us that you could not ship a thousand 
brick, weighing: three or four tons and worth $23 when you 
started with it, any great distance without having the freight 
eat up the value of the brick. 

In addition to that, fire clay almost invariably underlies 
eoal, if the Senator from Idaho only knew it. Wherever you 
have a coal mine with fire clay under it, you can make the 
kind of brick you. manufacture in Idaho. They use the great 
cutting machines to undercut the fire clay and throw: it away 
in order to get the coal. So you can generally make fire brick 
wherever you have a coal mine. But you can not ship it over a 
hundred miles or two hundred miles, if it is ordinary fire 
brick, because the rate on the brick is more than the price 
of the brick, and some other fellow will set up a kiln at a coal 
mine and make fire brick more cheaply than you can ship it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is suggested that a few 
thousand brick a year. come in as ballast, and therefore we 
ought to put this duty on for the purpose of protecting against 
those few thousand ballast brick. 

Mr. STANLEY. The committee has reported on that ques- 
tion. In this very same speech the Senator from Idaho states 
that ships loaded with fire brick come into Seattle and San 
Francisco after our grain. That would have been all very 
well if it had not been for the fact that in discussing the 
matter they accidentally put in some figures, 

They say the wharves in Seattle are stacked with fire brick. 
Suppose they were. Suppose you had brick piled a mile high in 
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Seattle and San Francisco, you could hardly ship it across the 
street. You could not send it 50 miles. You could not break 
bulk and ship a thousand fire brick 100 miles from Seattle, 100 
miles from San Francisco, 100 miles from Portland, Oreg., 
without paying more than $23, because it weighs several tons. 
Yet. as I will show further on in a few minutes, you are going 
to throw the cloak of protectionism about the most gigantic 
and soulless combination of convicted criminals who ever 
made a world houseless and homeless, in order that $3,000 
worth of brick in Idaho may be protected from the cheap coal 
and the pauper labor of Scotland. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
sy the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. Did the Senator say there were 200 men 
employed in Idaho manufacturing fire brick? 

Mr. STANLEY. About that. 

: Mr. GOODING. And they produce $3,000 worth of fire 
brick in a year? 

Mr. STANLEY. Those are the figures. 

Mr. GOODING. In a year? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes, sir. I will read the Senator what he 
himself said about it. 

Mr. GOODING. I did not say anything about it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Well, what your man said. Let us get the 
story of this diminutive and suffering industry. Talk about 
infant industries. This one has hardly learned to suck yet; it 
has not been worked. It is just born, but it is not dry. If it is, 
it is kiln dried. Let me see if I can find that speech in the 
mass of data I have here. 

In this address they say it is a little bit of a suffering 
industry. I have the figures on it and will put them in the 
Recorp. It says there are less than 200 people employed in 
that concern. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator means to 
limit that statement about the 200 people being employed in 
the industry to Idaho? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; in these two little factories. They 
have but two brick kilns in Idaho, making $3,000 worth of 
bricks. We make $3,000 worth of bricks in one day in Ken- 
tucky. If this is going to hurt anybody, I am ruined. 

Mr, POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me, I happen 
to come from the very center of the brick industry. There 
are brick companies galore in and about Canton and Cleyeland 
and down along the Ohio River. I never heard of anybody 
suggesting a tariff on brick. The thing they have been com- 
plaining about is railroad rates, which cut them out of a large 
part of new markets. If there is one thing in the world that 
we can make in this country it is brick, and because of the 
freight rates nobody can compete with the brickmakers of 
Ohio. This must be one of the gold bricks that is being handed 
to the farmers. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, there is but one bigger fool 
thing than a tariff on brick, and that would be a tariff on 
atmosphere—on hot air. In this letter to the Senator from 
Idaho, the writer says: 

There are two small pa producing fire brick located in my home 
county in Idaho, and these plants are competing with fire brick pro- 
duced in Scotland, England, and elsewhere, where the wage conditions 
are not at all adequate for American labor. 

Mr. President, I had to hunt for this fire brick in Idaho like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack. I sent down to the depart- 
ment and asked them to tell me about fire brick, and in the 
tabulated statement they sent me I could not find Idaho. I 
went back and said, “Is anyone producing fire brick in Idaho?” 
The man scratched his head and said, Fire brick in Idaho?” 
I said, es.“ He said, We can't find it. It is not men- 
tioned. It is negligible.” I said, Go back with your micro- 
scope and see if you can find it.” 

They came back and said, It is discovered. 
been brought to the attention of the experts before, but they 
do make $3,000 worth in a year.” These are official figures 
from the department, which I will put into the Recorp. 

Mr. President, what is the purpose of this duty on brick? 
The Senator from Arkansas read before this body a most re- 
markable statement from the Lockwood Committee. If the 
Senator from Idaho were given the New York market and 
ran his little kilns full tilt for a hundred years, he could 
hardly supply the demand of New York for brick for a week. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


It has never, 


Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Kentucky states very 
clearly the facts in connection with fire brick or any other 
brick. You can not ship them more than 200 miles over a rail- 


road in this country and pay the freight rate, he said. I will 
say that usually the common brick, at least, can not be shipped 
over a hundred miles, though fire brick may be shipped farther, 
but not more than three or four or five hundred miles, and pay 
the freight rates on American railroads. I quite agree with the 
Senator in that. But I do not agree with him that a duty on 
fire brick, or on common brick, as far as that is concerned, will 
increase the price of brick to any man in the United States. 
The Senator had better be a little consistent in his argument. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am more than consistent. I am candid. 
I am severely truthful. Of course, it does not increase the 
price to the consumer. Oh, Mr. President, we had a typical 
instance of that the other day when a little 10 per cent duty 
on cyanide was imposed. It just happens that cyanide is made 
by one corporation and used by another. A big trust makes 
eyanide and the great gold mines of the world consume it. So 
we had a fight between the great producers of gold and the 
great producers of cyanide, and from the other side of the 
Chamber we heard the helpless wails that this was a tax 
that could not be passed on. Why did you not tell the gold 
miner that the consumer did not pay the tax; that the importer 
paid the tax on cyanide? Why did you not tell him competi- 
tion would settle it; that it did not matter if you put it on? 
But Senator after Senator rose and said as a matter of course 
this is a tax; said the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING] this is a tax, said the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie], 
the consumer must pay—and the Senator from South Dakota 
honors me by his attention—the consumer must pay it be- 
cause you can not pass it on, the price of gold being fixed. If 
you admit the corporation must pay the tax, why does not the 
individual have to pay it, too? The minute you found that 
you had one tax that you could not pass on to the naked, 
helpless, silent, and undefended consumer, you turned about 
face and in the twinkling of an eye you took the thing off. 

That is a poor argument. If the consumer does not pay it, 
and the importer pays it, it will come in anyway aud the 
tax will not do you any good. If the importer does not pay it 
and the consumer pays it, there is every reason for my argu- 
ment. 

It is proposed to put a duty of 25 per cent on brick. There 
are $53,000,000 worth of fire brick produced in the United 
States, There are $82,000,000 worth of common brick pro- 
duced. In the city of New York alone there are $488,000,000 
worth of brick consumed in a year. Suppose you gave the 
Senator from Idaho the market, how long would it take him to 
supply it? The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] has intro- 
duced a memorial stating, among other things, that— 

There is a present shortage of housing accommodations of the 


cheaper class for about 400,000 people among the masses of the work- 
ers, all of which is set forth in detail in the accompanying report. 


„ * . 5 * . „ 


The committee now finds that there is a famine in the basic ma- 
terials required in building construction, such as bricks, sand, lime, 
cement, etc. The supply of these materials has been restricted in many 
cases through the operation of these unlawful combinations and in 
other instances by reason of the phenomenal demand due to the in- 
crease of building activity that is essential to meet the emergency. 

The exactions of manufacturers and dealers in building materials due 
to this scarcity of supply have resulted in abnormal price increases, 
and in some instances in the inability to meet the demand on any terms. 
Manufacturers and dealers are either unable or 5 
these demands upon a basis of reasonable prices over an 
actual cost. This situation prevails not only in the city of New York 
but in many of the cities throughout the country, and for the same 
reason. Unless corrected it threatens to paralyze the efforts to correct 
the present crisis. 

As illustrative of the extent to which oppression has been practiced 
by these combinations above referred to, it appears from the evidence 
that at a time when the price of building sand was abnormally high, 
largely as the result of a monopoly in the transportation facilities, a 
trans-Atlantic steamer of the Munson Line brought as ballast into the 
port of New York a cargo of high-class sand, which it endeavored to 
market. Because of the then existing combinations on the building- 
materials market, no dealer or builder dared buy the sand, although 
it was of high quality, was Rreatl needed, and could have been had 
for less than one-quarter of the pe ce that was then being charged for 
a similar product. The steamship company was finally compelled, at 
considerable expense, to take the sand out to sea and there to dump it, 
because of the grip of this monopoly. 

* * * s * CE s 


Unless this situation is corrected the continnance of these arrange- 
ments will materially interfere with the importation into this country 
of building materials, unless Congress will, in fixing the tarifs, make 
such reductions as will take into account the added cost of transporta- 
tion, due to the fact that our Government is a party to combinations 
against which its antitrust laws are directed. e 

The only immediate remedy in sight is to permit the prompt importa- 
tion into this country of buildin: 
excluded through prohibitive tar 


to satisfy 
above the 


materials of the classes that are now 
s, under cover of which the present 
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profiteering demands are being exacted. The . cost of freight 


upon such importations due to ee eee tween the p 


companies increases the burdens to that ex 

Think of this: These makers of brick, these producers of 
cement 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GGODING. I hope the Senator will not confuse my 
statement on the small quantity of brick made in Idaho with 
the brick used in New York or any part of the country. It is 
a question of the territory we have been covering for a number 
of years, and we have lost a great deal of that market be- 
cause of the shipment of brick there from Scotland and Eng- 
land and Canada, where they have cheaper freight rates than 
we have in Idaho, and are thus enabled to ship fire brick 
into our markets at Seattle and Tacoma. 

The Senator is quite right when he says it could not affect 
prices more than 200 miles distant. I am sure he does not 
want to waste time by trying to make me out as saying we 
bave had a chance to ship fire brick to New York and need a 
duty of 25 per cent. I do not think we can find any new 
market now with the duty, so far as that is concerned, but 
we want to hold our own market, and it will not affect the 
price of brick anywhere in the United States unless to the 
people of Seattle. It will give us our market, and we are 
entitled to it. 

Mr. STANLEY. If they can ship brick from Scotland to 
Idaho, I do not see why they should not ship brick from Idaho 
to New York. But, be that as it may, of course I know they 
can not ship brick from Idaho to New York, but here is the 
vice of this “yon tickle me and I tickle you” proposition, 
The Senator from Idaho must have protection on brick. You 
can not protect the brick of Idaho without protecting the brick 
of New York. The prices of brick in New York have gone 
up from $17 to $50 a thousand. When the price of brick in 
twenty-odd cities of the United States, from Boston to Los 
Angeles, ranged from $15 to $20 a thousand, a merciless gang 
of highbinders took by the throat the great city of New York, 
with 400,000 homeless people, an empire in itself, and are de- 
manding 150 per cent profit on brick. Not only that, they are 
in close combination with the makers of cement and the pro- 
ducers of sand, and for these crimes they have been tried and 
convicted in the courts. 

The price of brick in New York was raised to such an ex- 
orbitant price by this criminal conspiracy that it has overcome 
the hitherto impenetrable barrier of freight rates upon such a 
heavy commodity, and brick were about to be imported from 
Canada into New York. The people of New York, the houseless 
ones, with the sworn officers of the law, come here and out of 
the mouth of a Republican, not a Democratic, Congressman, and 
in the name of common justice and common decency they pray 
and plead with you and memorialize you not to put a duty of 
25 per cent upon an essential commodity so necessary to the in- 
dustrial life of the greatest metropolis in the world. 

Your answer is, “ We would like to do it, but the Senator from 
Idaho has $3,000 worth of fire brick and we must take care of 
a fellow Senator if New York goes to the ding-bowwows or 
industrially to the devil.” 

That is the absurdity, that is the wickedness, that is the assi- 
ninity of imposing duties of this kind. I have taken the time 
of the Senate upon this schedule not on account of the size of 
the industry—censiderable as it is—but because it is a startling 
instance not of protectionism gone mad but of protectionism 
gone demented. Senile and shameless, reduced to a point where 
it no longer realizes that the people of the United States, the 
intelligent electorate of America, if they do not condemn it for 
its crime, will spew it out of their mouths for its stupidity and 
its folly. 

Mr. GOODING addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
some time, i 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Idaho is making a most 
valuable contribution to this discussion. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Asburst Cameron Curtis Hale 

Ball Capper Dillingh Harris 
Borah Caraway du Pont Harrison 
Brandegee Colt Ernst Heflin 
Bursum Cul Johnson 
Calder Cummins G g Jones, Wash. 
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Kello; McNary Poindexter Stanley 
Kendrick Moses Pomerene Sterling 
Keyes Nelson Ransdeli Swanson 
Ring New Rawson Townsend 
Lad Newberry Robinson Underwood 
La Follette Nicholson Sheppard Wadsworth 
Norris Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Oddie Simmons Warren 
M Page Smith Watson, Ga. 
McKinley Pepper Smoot Willis 
M Phipps Spencer 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. During my absence a day or two ago House bill 
9527 extending the charters of national banks was called up and 
passed, I was opposed to that bill. I do not believe that it is 
wise or prudent to grant charters for 99 years. Of course, the 
bill as passed by the Senate was an improvement over the bill 
as passed by the House. I was entirely willing to support a 
measure granting charters to national banks for a period of 50 
years. The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
and others who I thought shared the views which I entertained, 
I am now advised, had acceded to the Senate bill, and so far as 
I know now there are perhaps only two or three of us who are 
opposed to the bill. T do not feel like carrying the fight further, 
in view of that fact. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr, KING, I yield. y 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I think I am right in saying that 
heretofore national banks have never asked for charters for 
longer than 20 years at a time. I think they have been re- 
newed at 20-year periods heretofore. 

Mr. KING. That is my recollection. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Then, why this perpetual charter, 
which is against the spirit of democratic institutions? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the national banks of the country, through their organizations, 
have asked for perpetual charters, pointing out the fact that 
under our Federal reserve act they were given certain fiduciary 
powers; and also, in view of the fact that the State banks can 
come in under the Federal reserve act and have every right and 
privilege that a national bank has under the Federal reserve 
system, the national banks felt that they ought to have all the 
privileges accorded the State banks, and they think that they 
can not get the trust business that the State banks get unless 
they have perpetual charters. 

As the Senator knows, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency examined every phase of that question; and in view of the 
opposition, particularly on the other side, they determined not 
to press the matter of perpetual charters, and therefor brought 
in an amendment to the House bill providing for 99-year char- 
ters. The bill has passed the House, the House has disagreed 
to our amendments, and the bill is back here from the House 
with a request for a conference. 

Mr. WATSON or Georgia. But, Mr. President, there is no 
similarity between State banks and national banks. The State 
banks have no authority to issue notes to circulate as money. 
The national banks have; and the Democratic Party, if it has 
any record at all, is on record as eternally hostile to the issue of 
money by private institutions. That was the creed of Jefferson. 
That was the great fight that Jackson made. That subject takes 
up some of the most thrilling chapters in the autobiography 
of Martin Van Buren. I am amazed, Mr. President, that on the 
Democratic side no opposition is made to the renewal of these 
charters for any length of time, and certainly I am astonished 
that anybody should agree to renew the charters for so long a 
time as 50 years, when heretofore the banks themselves have 
only asked for 20, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Idaho will indulge us for a 
few moments more, I shall be much obliged. 

Mr. GOODING. I shall be very glad to yield, if it is only for 
a reasonable time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, the issuing of circulating notes 
has nothing to do with the charters of banks. Congress has 
absolute control of that privilege, and can take it away at any 
time it sees fit. -C can take away the charter of any 


national bank. Even if it is made a perpetual charter there is 
a reservation, and not only can Congress take it away but it 
can be revoked for a violation of any of the terms of the 
charter, 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That has always been the case, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That has always been the case. The ques- 
tion of whether a national bank should or should not issue 
notes to circulate as money, of course, is entirely in the bands 
of Congress, as is the question whether a charter shall be con- 
tinuous or not. There is one object in not requiring the re- 
newal of these charters every 20 years: It is a very expensive 
proceeding, while Congress has the absolute power at any time 
to take away the charters, to repeal the charters, or to amend 
the charters. 


Mr. WATSON of ‘Georgia. The Senator knows the strength 


of the plea that is made in favor of vested rights. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand that, but the Senator will 
understand that there are 18 States already which grant per- 
petual charters. 

Mr. CALDER. There are 21. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the number is increasing .constantly. 
I submit there can be no particular object in requiring a bank 
to go to the expense of reorganizing und liquidating every 20 
years. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think I shall yield any longer, un- 
less the Senator from New York is compelled to go away. 

Mr. CALDER. I am going to leave the Chamber in a few 
moments. The bill has passed. It is simply a question 
whether the Senator from Utah is disposed to withdraw his 
motion to reconsider the vote. The bill must become a law 
within a few weeks, or a great many banks will be compelled 
to liquidate. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator will examine the 
Statistical Abstract as to the profits paid by these banks, which 
are stupendous, I am sure he will agree that the expense of 
reorganization once in 20 years is a mere drop in the ‘bucket. 

Mr. KING. M. President, I share the views which have 
heen expressed by the Senator from Georgia. ‘This legislation 
is very obnoxious to me, and I am opposed te it. If I eould 
defeat it I certainly should. However, with ‘the limited oppo- 
sition which I pereeive exists—the Senator from Georgia and 
myself are, as far as I know, the only two opposed to it—I do 
not feel Ike pressing the fight, and therefore I was disposed 
to withdraw my motion to reconsider; but if the Senator from 
Georgia desires to discuss the matter further 

Mr. GOODING. I shall object to any further discussion of 
this matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I shall not withdraw my motion to reconsider. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I hope the Senator will not ~with- 
draw ‘his motion. 

Mr. KING. I shall not withdraw it at this time. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator from Idaho will yield fur- 
ther, and it is in order, I would like to make a point of order 
against the motion of the Senator from Utah. The Senator 
made his motion after the House had taken action on the bill. 
The bill had passed the Senate, gone to the other House, they 
had disagreed with the Senate amentiments, and had asked for 
a conference. T- submit that that action having been taken, the 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But the Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING ‘OF FIODR. ‘The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor, and he has yielded to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Does that not take unanimous 
consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not for the Senator from 
Idaho to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
regular order. Can the Senator bring it up without unanimous 
consent, or even with unanimous consent now? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
New York to let the matter go over until Monday. 

Mr. CALDER. I submit that if the Senator proposes to in- 
sist upon his motion, and my point of order is not well taken, 


I will not take any more time of 


the papers must be returned to the other Chamber, their action | 


in appointing conferees rescinded, and the bill returned to the 
Senate. We have only a week or two to dispose of this whole 
matter, and it is a subject of great inconvenience to the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Mr. KING. I do not desire to hold this matter up, or to oeca- 
sion any confusion or trouble to the banks, and that is why I 
suggested that if the Senator would let it go over until Monday 
we will join in requesting the chairman of the Committee on 


The question is not here now in | 


Finanee-to give us a little while on Monday morning to consider 
this. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose the Senator knows there is no 
general law for the extension of bank charters, 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And that they go out of business when their 
charters expire. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

The (PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
‘Goontne] is entitled to the floor. 

‘THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
| late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
‘tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GOODING resumed and concluded ‘his speech, which is 

entire as follows: 
| Mr. President, again let me say, I have not any quarrel with 
Senators on the other side of the aisle who believe that protec- 
tion is unconstitutional and morally wrong. That is the issue 
| before this body in this protective tariff measure to-day, 
| whether we shall have on the one hand protection or on the 
| other hand free trade. I think we have spent something like 
two days discussing the brick schedule and yet in their own 
argument they admit that it can not affect the price of brick 
more than 200 miles from the Canadian border, and I agree with 
them thoroughly so far as common brick are concerned. Yet 
they would have the American people believe that a 25 per cent 
ad valorem duty on-brick would raise the price of brick to every 
man who is building a home in America, 
| That is what they are trying to do, to impress upon the 
| American people that protection to an American industry and 
to American labor is robbery and an outrage. Believing as they 
do that it is unconstitutional they have the right to say that 
protection is a robbery. In this ease where Canada gives 
a 25 per cent ad valorem duty and our brickmakers are de- 
nied that protection, they would continue the denial of that 
rate to American brickmakers. I say it is unfair, it is unjust, 
and it is un-American for any man to take an attitude that 
would destroy an industry in this country, I do not care how 
small it is, if it only employs 200 men a year. That principle 
is un-American, and I de not care from what party it comes. 

It is true that British Columbia can manufacture brick and 
| can put it into Tacoma and Seattle at a less freight rate than can 
be done from my State, and that they are monopolizing and 
| taking that market. It is true that they are bringing brick as 
‘ballast from Scotland and selling it there and that brick are 
| piled up on the wharves.of Seattle at the present time. But it 

is a question of whether you are going to be as fair to your 
people as Canada is to her own people, and give them protection. 

Ot course, everybody knows, So far as a tariff on brick is con- 

cerned, or whether it is on the free list, that the price can not 
be affected in New York if there is a brickkiln within 100 miles 
of that city. They can not ship from Canada very far into the 
| United States, nor can we ship into Canada very far. There 
| may be exchanges of brick in different cities along the border, 
but that is about all there is of it. That is all it amounts to. 
But in order to destroy a great principle of government, you 
| have fought this little brick protection for two long days with 
the hope that it will go out to the American people that this is 
| an iniquitous measure, an infamous measure, conceived in cor- 
ruption and behind closed doors, all of which you know is not 
true. That is your game. You are fighting your campaign 
right now, and unless somebody answers in behalf of the great 
principle of protection on this side, you will do very well when 
election time comes. There is no question about that. Unless 
somebody on this side of the aisle tells the truth to the Ameri- 
enn people and meets the. accusations and false statements made 
on the other side, of course you will be ready to let the bill pass 
when you have sold it to the American people as a gold brick 
and a bunch of bunk—there is no question about that—and not 
until then. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] has 
| been more than fair in making his statement that when they 
tell the American people about this bill—and that means from 
the viewpoint of the free trader and the man who believes it is 
unconstitutional and morally wrong to have protection—then 
you are going to let it pass, and not until then, It is just as 
| plain as if it were written on the walls what you intend to do. 
In the great international bankers of this country who are 
internationalized to-day, who have lost their touch with the 
American people, who have been for more than a year accentuat- 
| ing the importance of foreign trade, you have a political ally, 
| of great power. All through the papers for more than a 
year they have been talking about our foreign ‘trade. They 
' bave been doing more than that. They have had public speak- 
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ers all over America accentuating the importance of our foreign 
trade. I will agree that it is important, but we need not de- 
stroy our own industries, which I am going to show, too, before 
I get through, in order to have foreign trade. 

Then, again, you have the importers, many of them great 
owners of department stores in this country, the Shylocks of 
America—do not forget that, and I will prove it before the bill 
is passed—the great Shylocks of America, 

A thousand per cent is a common thing with them on goods 
produced by the pauper labor of Europe, which they bring in 
here and sell to the American people. They are supported by 
the great daily newspapers, of which the department stores 
are the best customers. Of course the Sénator from Kentucky 
und his Democratic colleagues have a right to be encouraged, 
with all these great daily papers advocating their cause. 
In Detroit one department store paid to three Detroit news- 
papers last year $600,000 for advertising. The sum of $700,- 
000,000 is paid yearly to the newspapers by the retail stores 
of this country, no small amount of it coming from the depart- 
ment houses, if you please. It is not strange that they say it 
is no time to pass a protective tariff measure. It neyer will 
be, so far as they are concerned. 

Of course the Senator from Kentucky is not willing that we 
shall do for our brick manufacturers what Canada is doing 
for her brick manufacturers. It does not make any difference, 
as the Senator from Arkansas said the other evening, what 
Cunada does. If the Democratic Party live up to their prin- 
ciples and follow the faith of their fathers,Wwhey have got to 
put bricks on the free list or impose a duty upon them that is 
not protective. That is the issue between us, and there is not 
any retreating from it, so far as I am concerned. That is the 
line I am going to follow in the discussion of the pending bill 
before the Senate. 

I shall now undertake to conclude the remarks begun by 
me some days ago. I shall resume my discussion of tariffs in 
foreign countries. First let me refer to the tariff in Belgium. 
I find that on cocoa Belgium levies a tax of $7.80 per 100 
pounds, and cocoa is a breakfast food. On coffee there is 
levied a tax of $2.60 per 100 pounds; on vegetables, tinned 
or bottled, $3.90 per 100 pounds; on cheese, $2.08 per 100 
pounds; on apples, $8.63 per 100 pounds; on grapes, $7.77 per 
100 pounds; on coconuts, 69 cents per 100 pounds; on prunes, 
$5.17 per 100 pounds; on dates, $2.76 per 100 pounds; on 
raisins, $1.73 per 100 pounds; on oats, 26 cents a bushel; on 
oat flour, 69 cents per 100 pounds; on vermicelli and macaroni, 
69 cents per 100 pounds; on honey, $3.10 per 100 pounds; on 
soap, from $7.03 per 100 pounds to $15.53 per 100 pounds; on 
sugar, $1.52 per 100 pounds; on tobacco, from $5.17 to 810.40 
per 100 pounds; on tobacco manufactured, $21.57 per 100 
pounds; on dressed poultry, 810.34 per 100 pounds. 

So we find that Belgium taxes the breakfast table. The 
United States levies the lightest tax on the breakfast table 
of any country in the world, and its tariff duties are the 
lowest of any country in the world, with the exception of 
China, and she has no right to fix her own duties and afford 
protection to her industries. 

Of agricultural products and provisions the amount imported 
under the Payne-Aldrich law in 1912 was $34,146,822. At that 
time our population was 95,097,289, and they paid a per capita 
tax of 36 cents on agricultural products and provisions, with 
the exception of sugar. We collected a duty of $50,951,199 on 
Sugar, a per capita tax of 53 cents, For the year 1912, under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, the total per capita tax collected on 
all agricultural products and provisions was 89 cents. The 
total customs receipts for that year were $311,321,672. So 


during that year the American people paid a per capita tax on 


everything they ate and everything they wore, including lux- 
uries and everything else, amounting to the insignificant sum 
of $3.20 per capita. That was under that “ robber” tariff bill— 
that “ outrageous robbery ” that was forced upon the American 
people by the Republican Party. 

In 1914, on agricultural products and provisions imported 
into this country, we received a revenue amounting to $24,- 
817,322. Our population at that time was estimated as being 
97,297,515. Under the Underwood law the people paid a per 
capita tax on agricultural preducts, not including sugar, of 
25 cents. During that year the revenue collected from sugar 
was $61,870,547; so that under the Underwood-Simmons law 
the per capita tax on sugar was 63 cents, The total revenue 
collected on all agricultural products for the year 1914 was 
$86,678,779, representing a tax of 88 cents per capita. The 
total customs receipts for that year were $283,718,081, repre- 
senting a per capita tax in 1914, under the Underwood-Simmons 
law, of $2.85. S 


For the year 1920 we collected revenue on agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions, with the exception of sugar, of $24,521,305 ; 
and on sugar we collected revenues of $79,556,137. It appears, 
therefore, that the per capita tax on the American people on 
sugar for the year 1920 was 75 cents, and the American people 
paid a total per capita tax of 98 cents on all agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions, including sugar. The total customs re- 
ceipts for that year were $325,645,565, representing a per 
capita tax under the Underwood-Simmons law of $3.01. 

Under the emergency tariff bill it is estimated that in 1922, 
on agricultural products and provisions, not including sugar, 
there will be collected a revenue of $45,881,959, representing 
a per capita tax for agricultural products and provisions of 
48 cents. On sugar it is estimated that we will collect a revenue 
of $103,979,805, or a per capita tax of 98 cents on sugar alone. 
For that year under the emergency tariff law the total amount 
of revenue from agricultural products of all kinds is estimated 
at $149,879,764, or a per capita tax of $1.41. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator has questioned the authority 
for the statement made by me that there are about 200 wage 
earners making fire brick in Idaho. I am in receipt of a letter 
from the chief statistician for the Bureau of Manufactures of 
the Department of Commerce, dated May 19, 1922, in which he 
says, among other things—and I will incorporate the letter in 
the Recor in the remarks which I have already made 

These concerns manufacturing fire brick in Idaho employed an av- 


erage number of 109 wage earners. I regret that it is impossible to 
separate the statistics for fire brick from those of other brick. 


I placed the number too high. It is 109, instead of 200. 

Mr. GOODING. Do the figures refer to those employed in 
making fire brick? 

Mr, STANLEY. Yes; those employed in making fire brick. 

Mr. GOODING. And the total value of their labor for a 
year was $3,000, according to the Senator’s statement. Let that 
go in the Recorp with the Senator's statement, and let it stand. 
I am satisfied with it. 

Mr. STANLEY. The statement as to $3,000 was from the 


census. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well, let it go in the Recorp as the 
Senator's statement, 

Mr, STANLEY. The census for manufactures for 1920 gives 
the value of $231,457 for every kind of brick in Idaho produced 
in Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, to resume my discussion 
where I was interrupted, under the Fordney-McCumber bill the 
revenue collected will be, it is estimated, $350,000,000. The 
American people will be asked to pay $1.45 per capita on agri- 
cultural products and provisions, including sugar; and they 
will be asked to pay on all commodities under a measure that 
gives protection to every American industry the stupendous 
sum of $3.29 per capita. 

The United Kingdom in 1922 collected from her people, 
through her customhouses, $632,052,720, or nearly twice what 
will be collected from the American people under a protective 
tariff measure. With a population of 42,767,530, England col- 
lected a per capita tax, through her customhouses, of $14.78, as 
against $3.29 in America under the rates of the pending bill. 

Why, we are nearer a free-trade country than any other 
country on earth. There is no question about it. Canada in 
1922 collected a revenue of $104,420,451 from a population of 
8,769,489, a per capita tax of $1190. They are a protected 
country as compared to ours, and yet you would not give the 
American brickmakers where they are exposed to competition 
the same duty that Canada is willing to give to her citizens. 
You can not help it; you have to vote for free trade, and be 
against all protection; and I have no feeling about it as far as 
I am concerned. 

France in 1921 collected a revenue through her customhouses 
of $360,880,770, with a population of 41,500,000, a per capita 
tax of $8.69. 

Germany in 1922 collected through her customhouses $1,047,- 
200,000, with a population of 62,000,000, a per capita tax of 
816.89. 

Argentina collected through her customhouses in 1920 a reve- 
nue of $70,526,398, with a population of 9,000,000, a per capita 
tax of $7.83 down in Argentina. 

Mr. President, before this bill is passed our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber will be shedding tears for the labor- 
ing men of America, and I am sure they are going to be genuine 
tears, from the heart; but if they will take the time to ascer- 
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tain how light the burdens are here in America on the laboring 


man, who pays a smaller tax than any other laboring man in 


all the world, they can save their tears and shed them for 


other people in foreign countries. We will hear a good deal 
about the breakfast table, of course, when we come to farm 
products, which are necessities of life. Of course, the clothes 
you wear, everything you have in your home which is taxed 
under the Underwood law, are not necessities ! 

I have taken the four great articles of breakfast 
to determine the difference in taxes paid on tea, cocoa, coffee, 
and sugar in the different countries of the world as compared 
with America. 

England places a duty of 24 cents a pound on tea and collects 
a revenue of $86,150,710, or $2 per capita, on tea alone. She 
places.a rate of 10 cents a pound on cocoa, collects a revenue 
of $9,845,320, or 23 cents per capita, on cocoa, another, breakfast 
table necessity in England and all over the world. England 
places a duty of 12 cents a pound on coffee and collects:a reve- 
nue of $3,118,857, or a per capita tax of 7 cents, She places a 
duty of 6 cents a pound on sugar. She collects a revenue of 
$204,388,700, a per capita tax on sugar alone in England of 
$4.48 every year, at least that is what it was in 1921. These 
figures are for 1921. 

The average daily wage for carpenters, bricklayers, machin- 
ists, plasterers, painters, and shoemakers in the United 'King- 
dom at present is $3.08. The average for these trades in the 
United States is $7.17 a day in 45 of our great cities. If the 
American laborer were taxed in proportion to the earnings of 
the laborer of the United Kingdom he would be forced to pay 
a tax on foreign imports of $34.80 a year, while the per capita 
tax collected in England from her customhouses on foreign im- 
ports is $14.80. 

France places a duty of $2.70 a hundred on tea, and she col- 
lects a revenue of $66,962,304, a per capita tax of 51.62. On 
coffee for the breakfast table she places a duty of 26 cents a 
pound. She collects a revenue of $37,719,648, a per capita tax 
of 90 cents, on coffee alone; while in America everything that 
goes on the breakfast table and on the dinner table, and every- 


thing the American eats, will carry a tax, of but $1.45, as. esti- 


mated, under the tariff bill that is before the Senate at the pres- 
ent time. 

On those four articles France collects a revenue of $2.77, per 
capita per year. The average daily wage paid to carpenters, 
bricklayers, machinists, ' plasterers, painters, and shoemakers in 
France at the present time is $1.46. The average for those 
trades in the United States is $7.17. If the American laborer 
were taxed in proportion to the earnings of the laborer of 
France, he would be forced to pay a tax on foreign imports of 
$42.60 a year, as compared with $3.29 under a protective tariff 


-measure which: gives labor protection, and which gives every 


industry in America protection. Ah, yes; the American laborer 
has been robbed. 

The average daily wage paid to carpenters, bricklayers, ma- 
chinists, plasterers, painters, and shoemakers in Germany at 
the present time is the princely. sum of 71 cents. I Was unable 
to get the figures of the receipts from the different items 
coffee, sugar, tea, and cocoa—in Germany, but they collect a 
total per capita tax of $16.89 from their people on foreign im- 
ports. If the American laborer were taxed in proportion to 
the earnings of the laborer in Germany he would be forced to 
pay a tax on foreign imports of $168.90 a year. 

I shall next give the figures for Canada, right across the 
border, in whose favor the Senator from Kentucky is so keen 
to destroy the brick plants in this country, where they can be 
destroyed, along the line, from the fact that in Canada they 
have cheaper labor and cheaper freight rates in some cases. 
Canada places a tax on the breakfast table; on tea of 10 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
et en level of wages in Canada is lower than in the United 

tates 

Mr. GOODING. Lower than in the United States on an 
average. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is contrary to the information furnished 
by every investigation of every industry we have ever had 
brought to the attention of the Senate or the Congress, and I 


would like to have incorporated in my address statements 


which prove the contrary. 


Mr. GOODING. My information is that they are quite 


éonsiderably lower in Canada on an average, especially in the 


trades, than they are in this country. In Canada in the woods 


I know they are working 10 hours a day. I think the scale 


is the same, but in America they have an eight-hour.day in the 


woods right along the border, and in Canada they employ 


food used 


Japs, Hindus, and that class of labor. The Pacific Northwest 
is the only place I know of Where outdoor labor in the woods 
is given an 8-hour day. 

Canada places a duty of 10 cents a pound on tea. She 
collects a revenue of 52,570,480, or a per capita tax on breakfast 
tea of 29 cents. She places a duty on coffee of 5 cents a pound. 
The per capita tax is 6 cents. 

She places a duty on cocoa: of 35 cents a pound, and collects 
a revenue of $184,355.72, or 2 cents per capita. 

She places a duty on sugar of 2 cents a pound. She collects 
a revenue of $8,150,797.60, a per capita tax on sugar in Canada 
of 92 cents. 

The total per-capita tax on those four articles in Canada is 
$1.29. The total per capita tax in Canada on foreign imports is 
$11.90, compared with $3.29 estimated under the McCumber bill. 

The Republican policy has always been never to place any tax 
on any articles not produced in this country unless they have 
a displacement value, unless they displace some product of this 
country. This is practically the only great country in the 
world that follows that policy. That is the principle of the 
Republican Party, only to put a tax, if you please to call it a 
tax—I am not willing to admit that it is a tax except to the 
foreigner, as he brings his imports into this country and pays 
his money into the customhouse in order to bring his goods in 


‘here to sell in our market. Every tax placed on every indus- 


try is placed there for the benefit of labor, without a single ex- 
ception to the rule, 

In 1912 we admitted free of duty foreign imports to the value 
of $861,512,987. That same year we admitted foreign imports 
to the value of $759,209,915 upon which duties were paid. So 
that 53 per cent of all imports passed the customhouse free of 
duty under the protective tariff act of 1909. 

In 1920 we received in this country free of duty imports to 
the value of $3,113,948,388. That same year we received im- 
ports to the value of '$1,985,865,155, upon which duties were 
paid. In 1921, 61 per cent of all our foreign imports passed our 
customhouse free of duty, a larger percentage both under pro- 
tection and free trade passing the customhouse: of this country 


free of duty than any other country on earth. Yet we are 


asked, How can Europe sell to us unless we open our ports and 
give them an opportunity to bring their products in free. 

Our duties on the average are lower than those of any other 
country on earth. The receipts at the customhouse prove that 
beyond any question of doubt, I placed in the Record the other 
day a list of the articles that we buy from foreign countries 
upon which no duty is paid at all. Why, we buy 80 per cent 
of all the rubber of the world. We are the biggest buyers of 
raw silk in the world-that comes in here free, and many other 
of the great commodities of the world are admitted here free. 
Yet the great importers. of this country and the international 
bankers come pretty near making the American people believe 
that our ports are practically closed to the foreigners: of the 
world, which is not true. The Fordney-McCumber bill reduces 
the free list from 6 to 8 per cent, so that no doubt, as in the 
past, more than 50 per cent of our imports will come into this 
country ‘free of duty. 

I regret that we have people of foreign birth in this country 
who are objecting to this Government levying duties on imports 
that come in from their native land. I can not understand a 
foreigner, who comes to America to make a home, being pro- 
English, pro-German, pro-French, pro-Italian, .pro-anything but 
pro-American. Never since the beginning of time has there 
been such a Government as ours. Never since the beginning of 
time has the laboring man had such an opportunity as he has 
had in America. Under the protection of this great Government 
of ours, foreigners are coming to our shores, and are given an 
opportunity to enjoy privileges and liberties such as the nobility 
in their own native lands have never enjoyed. It is time, as 
Andrew Jackson said way back in 1824, that we become a little 
more Americanized. 

I want to tell Senators on the other side of the Chamber that 
we have reached a milestone in the history of this country, a 
milestone in the history of the whole world, when the question 
comes to find employment not only for the people of America 
but for the people of the world. I do not know -how-we are 
going to go on being the great beacon light for humanity unless 


we protect our own people and keep them strong, hoping some 


day that the people of Europe, the poor people of Europe, will 
come up to our standards. But as long as I have strength I 
am not going to see our ports thrown wide open, as the Demo- 
cratic Party would have done if they could, and will do if they 


can, to the cheap labor of all the world. 


I never was in more deadly earnest in my life than I am 
over the great principle of protection. I believe it is responsible 
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for the American standard of living and wages and citizen- 
ship that have made us the supereountry of all the world 
and the greatest people that ever graced the footstool since 
the dawn of civilization. I sometimes wonder if there can 
be an . who, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, has 
not said; 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a fo strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; > 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentrated all in self, 2 
Living. shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung, 


Mr, President, I ask permission to have inserted in the RECORD 
the tables to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total and per capita revenue derived pos imports in the countries 
named for the latest year for which the figures are available. 


GPs Population. | Per capita. 
$292, 397,349 $2.76 
632, 052, 720 14.78 
104, 420; 451 11.90 
360, 880, 770 8. 69 
047, 200,000 16.89 
70; 526, 398 7.8 
2,377,387 13.53 


Estimated total receipts under the McCumber bill, $350,000,000; 

estimated total per capita, $3.29. 
All receipts converted into American money at par. The fiscal yeer 
he 


in the United Kingdom, Canada, and Germany ends March 31. 
receipts for Germany for 1922 are estimated. 

Source of information: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
TARIFF OF BELGIUM, 


Monetary unit, 1 franc equals 100 centimes or $0.192; metric system of 
weights and measures. 


Duty. 

7777. . , 81.73 

— 7.80 

2.60 

OET 3.90 

ERE AER ENTRE 2.05 

Cream, for manufacture... ..... 0.08 

Milk, for manufacture......... 016 

F ̃ ̃ . ̃˙ p EAEN 3. 
8 8 A k 
emons, oranges, fgs.. 5 
Apples. 585 8. 
Grapes.. 7. 
1. 
2. 
5. 
2 
1. 


— 
+ 
° 
— 


tS 


— 

8 
SoESHE FEN. 
LSASUBBRSSASSASnSEVAZsss 


— 


1 Gallon. 2 Bushel. 
Nore.—-Duties converted at par. 
GERMANY. 
Population, 9 a eee oe 
from imports, 19222 


Total customs re 
Per capita total recelpta 2 44„„% 


The average daily wage paid to carpenters, bricklayers, machinists, 
3 painters, and shoemakers of Germany at the present time 
s T1 cents a day. The average for these trades in the Uni States is 
7.17. If the American laborers of this country were taxed in propor- 

on to the earnings of the laborers of Germany, they would be for to 
pay a tax on foreign imports of $168.90 a year. 


‘plasterers, 


FRANCE. 


Revenue derived from duties on imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar 
into France for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. 


Duty. 


Receipts. 


9 6 SRR oes Se) ee pS 41, 500, 000 
Total customs receipts from imports, 1921_____________ $360, 880, 770 
Per capita total ipts- $8. 69 

The average daily wage paid to ca ters, bricklayers, machinists, 
lasterers, painters, and shoemakers of France at the present time is 
1,46 a day. The ayerage for these trades in the United States is $7.17. 
f the American laborers of this country were taxed in proportion to 
the earnings of the laborers in France, they would be forced to pay a 
tax on foreign imports of $42.60 a year. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Revenue derived from duties on imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar 
into the United Kingdom for the fiscal year ended March 81, 1921. 


OBTIOHON ORDe ae 
Total customs receipts from imports, 1922 
Pee:.capite. total: reteipte: 2. en ie 

The average daily wage paid to carpenters, bricklayers, machinists, 
nters, and shoemakers of the United Kingdom at the pres- 
ent time is $3.08 a day. The average for these trades in the United 
States is $7.17. If the American laborers of this country were taxed 
in proportion to the earnings of the laborers of the United King- 
dom, they would be forced to pay a tax on foreign imports of $34.50 
a year. 

z CANADA. 


Revenue derived from duties on imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar 
into Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921. 


Population, 1922, 8,769,489; total customs receipts from imports, 
1922, $104,420,451; per capita total receipts, $11.90. 


Revenue derived from duties levied on imports of agricultural products 


and provisions and on sugar under the Payne-Aldrich, Underwood- 
Simmons, and the emergency tariff laws. 


Import revenue, 
1912 (Payne- 
Aldrich.) 


Articles. 


Agricultural] products and provisions. 
Sugar 


$34, 146, 871 
50, 951, 199 |. 


85, 098, 070 


Total: Customs receipts, $311,321,672; per capita, $3.20. 


Articl 7 (Payne. | Populeti nek 
icles. ayne- opulat ion. ca) 
‘Aldrich. ) | tax: 
Agricultural products and provisions. . $24, 817, 322 97, 297, 515 $0. 25 
ß e 61, 870, 47 5 3 
DORR e a EE PeT, 80, 678, 779 


Total; Customs receipts, 8283,7 18.081; per capita, 82.85. 


1922. 
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canspa—Continued. 
Revenue derived from duties levied on importa, ete.—Continued. 


Articles. 


Articles. 


Agricultural products and provisions. 
Sugar 


p e a a a ̃ ̃ ̃ EE — —— — 
The estimated revenue to be derived from agricultural products and 
sugar under the McCumber bill is $1.45 per capita. 
he estimated total receipts under the McCumber bill is $350,000,000, 
or $3.29 per capita. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President, thus far I have had nothing 
to say in the controversy in which the Attorney General of the 
United States has played a conspicuous part. It is a fact that 
men of his own party haye made, deliberately made, grave and 
serious charges against the Hon, Harry M. Daugherty, of Ohio, 
and they have been made against him in his official capacity. 
On the floor of the House and of the Senate he has been repeat- 
edly charged with offenses serious and revolting to every sense 
of honor and of patriotism. s 

Into the question of the truth or falsity of these charges I do 
not propose to enter in this brief digression from the tariff bill. 
There is, however, a phase of the situation which must be painful, 
if not humiliating, to every true and patriotic American citizen. 

Tt is recalled that men who have laid aside the honors and 
the emoluments of the highest office save one the American 
people can confer, and have gone out to do and dare for their 
country, men of the same political faith as Mr. Daugherty, de- 
mand his impeachment. On the floor of the Senate still more 
serious Charges are made. : 

No civilized country in the world, Mr. President, hesitates to 
shoot on sight a ghoul in time of war. Instant death awaits the 
wretch who invades a battle field to rifle the bodies of the de- 
fenseless dead, He who runs his cadaverous fingers through 
the unprotected pockets of a dead soldier is not more a ghoul 
than the dollar-a-year man who rifies the Treasury of his coun- 
try in the hour of need and peril. 

He has been charged by men of his own party with using 
his high office as a fence for unpenitentiaried profiteers. 

It is said that a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity. 

It is charged here, Mr. President, that those who despoil the 
honor of women in time of peace or betray their country in time 
of war command the good offices of the Attorney General; that 
no crime, however vile or repulsive, has failed to command his 
Services as a common pardon broker. I do not make these 
charges; I am simply reviewing them. 

Is it possible that we, in this day of bureaucracy, have reached 
the point, Mr. President, when the mere yesting a man with 
high authority renders him immune from criticism, that the law 
of lese majeste applies to a Cabinet officer? Is it not the duty 
of the President of the United States to demand of his official 
family that they stand like men and meet every aspersion upon 
their official integrity and on their personal honor? To my 
utter amazement—I say it in all kindness; I say it in sorrow 
rather than in anger—we find the President of the United 
States at one hour commending the patience of Lincoln under 
every form of traduction and slander, recalling to your mind 
and to mine the amazing tolerance of the great father of Democ- 
racy. On one occasion a visitor from Germany, seeing a foul 
and vicious libel published in a paper lying upon his library 
table, said, “I would have the man executed; I would have him 
thrown into prison“; but Jefferson replied, “The best proof of 
the freedom of our institutions is that he is at large. Take this 
paper back and read it to your king, and tell him that the Pres- 
ident thus permits the freedom of speech and of the press of the 
United States of America”; and in the next, after this glowing 
tribute to the magnamity of Lincoln, to my amazement—to my 
utter amazement—I behold this same President exerting the 
dread powers of his high oflice to stifie if not to muzzle the free- 
dom of the press. 


I quote from the Philadelphia Ledger, a Republican news- 
paper—and later I shall ask leave to incorporate the entire 
article in my remarks— 
guide Harding to-day took a two-fisted fling at “ political black- 

„Political blackguards!” Who are the political black- 
guards” assailing the Attorney General? They are two Mem- 
bers of Congress, one of them, at least, and I think both, wore 
the uniform of a soldier, and eminent Senators, representing 
sovereign States, ambassadors from two proud Commonwealths. 
Is it possible that the once genial, self-poised, courteous gen- 
tleman, occupying the White House could so far forget himself, 
in his desperate attempt to save a man who dares not shield 
himself; to speak for a man who dares not speak for himself? 
It is true. This Republican Party for the first time in nearly a 
hundred years to-day sees charge after charge hurled into the 
teeth of the chief law officer of the United States, and yet 
there are “none so poor to do him reverence,” remembering the 
pathetic end of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], they 
dare not speak in his defense, lest his subsequent confessions 
shall shame them. Will the President in his desperation, find- 
ing no other who dare to say a word for this discredited offi- 
cial, denounce as blackguards Senators who criticize the ne- 
farious operations of a pardon broker who makes it a busi- 
ness, as it is charged at least, to deceive the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States in order that men may despoil women in time 
of peace and plunder the Treasury in time of war, and if one 
dares express his abhorrence of these unclean and abominable 
offenses he is a rascal and a blackguard? 

It is said further by the Philadelphia Ledger: 

Mr. Harding bitterly resents any such imputations against executive 
officers of the Government. 

Executive officers of the Government! 

He appears to resent no less the space given in newspapers to the 
blackguarding of any rascal who gets up and makes charges.” 

In the President's view . and newspapers perform a 
public service by putting on the brakes.” 

Think of it! The President of the United States has the 
power to make and unmake men. The Attorney General to-day, 
in a public interview, admonishes those who are seeking high 
judicial offices that some time ago the President agreed “ with 
me” that in naming judges they ought to consult us Harry 
M. Daugherty and Warren G. Harding, the President of the 
United States. Twenty-four judges are shortly to be named, 
and “ You must consult us.” That is given to the public. Why? 
As a notice to all who seek a place upon the bench, “ Do not say 
anything about Daugherty, because Daugherty shadows the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators; Daugherty’s sleuths are charged with 
framing up important witnesses, and Daugherty is not very apt 
to give his consent.” “Us” will not consent to the naming ofa 
judge who says anything about “us.” 

O God of battles and of war, is it possible? It is enough to 
send a shudder through the bronze heart of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty, now adorning the lofty dome of this Capitol. 

Is the ermine to be besmirched by all the filth that now dis- 
tains and dishonors the Department of Justice? And does the 
President mean to announce to the world that Daugherty must 
be consulted before he will name a judge, and that a Senator or 
a Representative is a rascal or a blackguard who dares assail 
him? 

Then the President says the brakes must be put on the press. 
I say to the President of the United States this is not Austria ; 
this is not Prussia; this is once free America. Putting on the 
brakes” is the next thing to putting on a muzzle, and the 
statement is an implied threat to the press. Not the President 
nor Congress nor Senators nor judges shall shackle or abridge 
the freedom of the press in the United States while the first 
amendment of the Constitution is intact and there are men 
of wisdom and courage ready to defend and maintain it. 

I ask permission to incorporate in the Recorp the article from 
the Philadelphia Ledger, to which I have referred, and also an 
article from the New York Tribune of to-day’s issue, both 
orthodox Republican papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Publie Ledger of June 8, 1922.] 


HARDING ASSAILS PUBLIC “ ScoLps "—PRESIDENT’S FLING AT TRADUCERS 
SEEN AS ATTACK ON CRITICS OF DAUGHERTY AND HOOVER—DEPLORES 
SENSATIONALISM—“ POLITICAL BLAcKGuARDS ” Grr Too MUCH SPACE 
IN SOME NEWSPAPERS, He BELIEVES. 

(By Frederic William Wile. Copyright, 1922, by Public Ledger Co.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUREAU, 
Washington, June 2. 
President Harding to-day took a two-fisted aing at political black- 
guards” who assail members of his administration. No names were 
mentioned, but it was the general impression that recent attacks on 
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3 Genese] Daugherty and Secretary Hoover were in the Presi- 
ent's mind. 
Pfforts to induce him to discuss the Daugherty case were futile. 


Mr. Harding indicated he did not feel called upon to dignify by any 
utterance of bis own the accusations now raging around Mr. Daugherty's 
nume in and out of Congress. Instead, the ident im- 


self forcefully regarding that section of the American 
advertises the “ outglvings of :unknowing, unthinking, ani 
men.“ 

His observations were in the nature of an appeal to newspapers to 
eschew “sensational exploitations of men who utilize their positions 
to “traduce” faithful public servants. 

The President's observations, while evoked by an inquiry designed to 
secure an expression of the Daugherty affair, hia not refer exclusively 
to it. They were called forth in part by the recent unconth attacks on 
Herbert Hoover by tor Warson, Democrat.) of Georgia. Mr. War- 
SON a few days ago attacked the Secretary of Commerce in relation to 
Russian relief funds. Mr. Harding bitterly resents any such imputa- 
tions against executive officers of the Government. He appears to re- 
sent no less the space given in newspapers “to the blackguarding of 
any rascal who gets up and makes ges.” 

WOULD CURB SENSATIONALISTS. 


In the President's view newspaper men and newspapers would per- 
form a penae service by putting on the brakes” and by ee to 
glorify the menda¢ity of sensational »windjammers,- ¢fectually rob them 
of their chief stock in trade—public advertisement. It is the White 
House conviction that front-page headlines and boxes - the President 
likes talking newspaper language—only add to the unrest" when they 
are used to direct public attention to the vaporings of mud slingers. 

As an illustration of the unrecorded work of unknown, unsung, and 
unheralded heroes "-——in contrast to the prominence given to attacks on 
public servants—the President told of one of Herbert Hoover's relſef 
workers in Russia who recently died of typhus. Mr. Harding said that 
brave young American “fell on the firing line of a generous civiliza- 
tion.” The President has just written to the relief worker's mother, 
who has Jost ber last surviving son and support, a letter of cordial 
sympathy. It was evidently Mr. Harding's purpose to point out that 
while such national service usually goes untold and unappreciated in 
the public prints, no alleged misdemeanor besmirching the name of a 
high publie official, if cried to the pensesups loud enough by a “ politi- 
cal blackguard,” is too unimportant to cl the notice of the sensa- 
tional press.“ 

SECOND PLPA AS “ EDITOR.” 

To-day was the second occasion since he was elected President that the 
editor of the Marion Daily Star has.anburdened himself on the tepic of 
gournalistic ethics. The first time was in December, 1920. following the 

ent elect’s return from his ill-starred vacation trip to Texas. Ad- 
dressing the assembled corps of ‘Washington correspondents in the press 
muay of the Senate, Mr. Harding mentioned that in December, 1919, 
e made a League of Nations speech in the Senate—“ ‘which was a 
good one, if I do say it myself.” 

Then he recalled.and deplored the fact that, though his utterance 
dealt seriously with the burning topic of the moment, those few news- 
pares which dignified it with any attention at all gave it only a 
Alek.““ 

Mr. Harding went on to soliloquize aloud that if instead of a rea- 
soned address on the league he had called one of his senatorial col- 
leagues a name, or indulged in fisticuffs, the news might have been 
“front payed ” under streamer“ headlines. 

It was in the same general sense that the President talked to-day. 
He spoke with uncommon candor and conveyed a distant impression 
that he is losing his patience with the kind of criticism now being 
leveled at his Attorney General and intimate political associate, Harry 
M. Daugherty, The President probably also had in mind the un- 
founded innuendoes leveled in Congress a few weeks ago against John 
W. Weeks, Secretary of War, in connection with all profiteering in 
allen property transactions. 


[From New York Tribune of June 3, 1922.] 

RESIGN, PLEA OF CANDIDATS TO DACGHERTY—REPUBLICAN CONGRESS- 
MEN FBAR REACTION IN FALL ELÐCTIONS To COURSS OF “POLITICAL 
STUPIDITY “—PRESIDENT RESENTS ATTACKS ON C BLAMES 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS FOR GIVING So MUCH. SPACÐ TO CRITICS, 

(By Carter Field.) 

WASHINGTON, June 2.—Harry M. Daugherty's resignation would be a 
highly acceptable 8 present to most of the Republican Senators 
and Members of the House who are facing hard fights for reelection, 
This desire to be relieved of the embarrassment which attacks on 
Daugherty is causing the candidates is heard in conversations wherever 
a few of them get Mi 1 

At the same time it became known to-day that President Harding re- 
sents the attacks whieh are being made against members of his official 
family. This was made clear in a White House statement to-day. 


SPNATE MAY HEAR OF CONTRACTS, 


Tic With the e Gone W. Nottuiy ded mara 
ate, W. e e g ator * ORRIS, a. ma 
to the irritation and to the desire that the cause of it be removed. 


The fact that many of these same nese Sopa who are now anxious 

e that a mountain has been made 
to do with the case. They do not accuse 
Mr. Daugherty of croo ess. Some of them do not even regard his 
alleged actions as reprehensible but as something incomparably worse— 
political stupidity. 


Not only has Mr. Daugherty, they point out, hurt himself by his 
course, and not only is he hurting every lican candidate for office 
this fall by having through it the ocrats what they have 
made into a fine talking point, there is the instance of tor 


JaAMEs E. WATSON, of In 

as a result of his attempt to 

dent Harding's Cabinet. 
DEMOCRATS SREKING ISSUES. 

All this at a time, as one an Republican out, when the 
Democrats are terribly bard up for good issues 8 to attempt 
to arouse the people. The constant KATE on the N case, 
they say, and the recent attempt of Senator Par HARRISON to compare 
the expenditure of Gifford Pinchot and his wife in Pennsylvania to 
those of NEWBERRY in Michigan offer the best proof of this. 

Mr. Daugherty, according to the Republicans Who are irritated over 
the situation, has only himself to blame for the present attacks on him 


diana, who was pretty well left out on a limb 
rush to the défense of a member of Presi- 


in connection with the Morse case, “Senator Caraway had no inside 
information when he. began his drive on the Attorney General. His 


friends say that he was not even on a ex ition, but merely 


trying to get away with a partisan attack. e admitted on the floor 
that he had no proof and was. talking e from hearsay. 
The Attorney General maintained silence, but Senator WATSON, of 


Indiana, a strong friend of the administration, and generally regarded 
as an astute politician, did not like the political aspect of the situation. 
He called up the Attorney General. What was said may be left to the 
imagination, but at any rate Mr. WATSON- seized the first opportune 
moment to make denial of Senator Caraway’s charges. 

Twenty days later Mr. Daugherty admitted the Caraway accusation 
and repudiated the Watson defense. Mr. WATSON had this printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp without comment. Six days later Mr. 
Daugherty decided to make public the details, giving his side of the 
case. 

NONE RAGER TO DEFEND DAUGHERTY. 


‘All of which leaves the Republicans in Congress guessing as to what 
Mr. Daugherty will do next. One thing is very certain. Not one of 
them is now going to rush in to Mr. Daugherty’s defense when some 
new attack is made unless he has something definite to fall back on. 
In addition, the general desire is for each candidate to get his own 
cam as separate and distinct from the Attorney General as pos- 
sible, especially as Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Neweerny.seem to be the 
chief issues of the Democrats so far. 

It is coneeded by Democrats as well as contended by Republicans 
that had Mr. Daugherty made a frank statement—such as he did 
make—immediately after Senator Caraway began his attacks, and 
Without any seem nny authorized denials such as that made for the 
Attorney General by Senator James B. Warson, the whole thing would 
have blown over hout attracting any great amount of public atten- 
tion. Certainly there would have been little excuse for the Democrats 
to keep harping on it. 

Whatever cent come, however, the Republicans on Capitol Hill know 
Warren G. Harding well enough to know that he is not going to make 
a Jonah out of Mr. Daugherty. Mr. Harding doesn't throw his friends 
overboard, even when the crew think such an.act will change the luck 
or the weather. The President is distressed over the criticisms being 
hurled at his old friend Daugherty, but while he may think Mr. Daugh- 
erty has handled the publict badly and been caught in u bad trap by 
the common political enemy, he intends to stand by him. 

HARDING STANDS BY FRIEND. 


If Mr. Daugherty should resign, which as a matter of fact would sur- 
prise most observers hera, the President, so far from feeling a sense of 

litieal relief, will actually be greatly concerned. ‘This is not, as has 
Senn frequently stated of late, because of a sense of gratitude to Mr. 
Daugherty for what the Attorney General did during the preconyention 
cam ign of 1920. As a matter of fact, Harding had béfore him pretty 
good e evidence during that campaign that he could make better progress 

he would not: make Mr. Daugherty his campaign manager. He will 
not throw him overboard now for the same reason that he did not throw 
him overboard when Daugherty’s enemies in Ohio begged him to in 
1920. The reasen is simply and solely that Warren Harding does not 
‘throw his old friends overboard. 

It was Senator Tom Warson’s denunciation of Herbert Hoover that 
brought the White House statement to-day, but it served to call up the 
whole series of recent events which have given rise to curiosity as to 
how Mr. Harding's well-known urbanity is withstanding the constant 
assaults upon his Cabinet officers, And it was.made evident at the 
executive offices, while the White House gardens were enveloped in 
rainy gloom, and while beyond at the Capitol new vituperation was 


being heaped upon Attorney General Daugherty, that the President was 
thoroughly vexed. 
His ch Tuesday at the Lincoln Memorial dedication, when he 


spee 
dwelt at length upon Lincoln's fortitude under criticism, had no 

1 significance, as applied to Mr. Harding's own tribulations, ac- 
cording to the White House spokesman, nor did the President wish to 
deal with the attacks which were being ‘made upon members of the 
Cabinet. Yet it was represented to be Mr. Harding’s wish to speak 
frankly what was in his heart concerning certain matters. 

HARDING CRITICIZES PRESS. 

Then, while the protest was at its climax of feeling, the White House 
spokesman declared that Mr. Harding felt, as one who understood: the 
workings of the press, that he was warranted in directing criticism 
at the Washington newspaper men. “The trouble with them, it was 
declared, was that they gave too much space to the critics. 

That, it was said, Was all wrong. That was not helping to better 
the world. Why, it was asked, should they not devote their attention 
to things worth while and cease to encoura those who criticize 
unjustly and who belittle those undertakings which represent a sincere 


desire to achieve better conditions? 

President Harding, it was asserted feelingly, was sensitive about 
some of these things. 

s CONDITION OF THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
some letters in the nature of petitions. They are brief and re- 
late to the rumor or announcement emanating from various 
chancelleries to the effect that the Armenian people are to be 
delivered over to the Turk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


DOUGLAS, ARIZ., May 26, 1922, 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Mos’ HONORABLE SIR: I have recently heard with great distress that 
there is à plan on foot by the allied powers to return the long-suffering 
8 


Armenians to the hands of the unspeakable Turk. To me is un- 
thinkable. whole nature revoits at the suggestion, and I belleve it 
“will be so to soul of every true Ameriean. 3 

I humbly you to use your good offices to have our Govern- 


ment to exert every possible influence to protect the present and future 
interests of this heroic and Worthy people, and, above all, to save them 
from the murderous hand of the Turk. 
I believe I am expressing the feeling of my people here at Douglas 
and of the Presbyterians of our State. 
“Most respectfully yours, C. A. FOREMAN, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
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MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Douglas, Aris., May 27, 192. 
Mr. HENRY F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE AND Dwar Six: At a meeting of the Ministerial Associa- 
wee ris Douglas, Ariz., the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“That we are opposed to intrusting the Armenians to the sovereignt: 
of the Turk, and plead that your influence be used to assure a protect: 
country in the interest of the Armenians.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Wilen Fisk, President. 
S. F. Fraser, Clerk. 


A MESA, ARIZ., May 29, 1922. 
Hon. Hexry F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: Whereas the Armenians were one of our allies in the late 
war and fought for its ideals; and | 

Whereas in consequence of their loyalty they suffered untold perse- | 
cution, almost to the extent of annihilation; and 

Whereas the Allies, as well as our own country, pledged them a safe 
aren for themselves and their children; and 

Whereas the American public has given mills of dollars to save i 
the remnant of this shattered race; and 

Whereas the allied powers are preparing a treaty with the Turkish 
nationalists whieh threatens to return the Armenians to unrestricted 
Turkish control; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members and friends of the First Baptist 
Church of Mesa, Ariz., here nssembled, express our strong sentiment | 
and horror at the thought of exposing the Armenians to further suf- | 
fering and persecution; and be it also 

Resolved, That we are opposed to intrusting the Armenians to the 
sovereignty of the Turk; and be it further 

Resolved, That we unitedly and earnestly petition you as our Senator 
to use every means within your power to give the Armenians a pro- 


tected country. Tux First BAPTIST CHURCH OF MESA, ARIZ., 
By F. E. Hawes, Minister. 
Roya H. WHITAKER, Church Clerk, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in presenting these letters 
and .doubtless I shall have occasion later to present more of 
the same tenor—I do so from a sense of duty, and for the addi- 
tional reasons that their sentiments meet my views entirely. | 
It is shocking to any humane person to think that the Arme- 
nians may be delivered over to the Turk. Armenia was evan- 
gelized in the year 33 A, D. by Apostles fresh from the com- 
pany and memory of our Lord, and Armenia has stood the storm 
of centuries. It is frightful to contemplate that these people 
shall be further exploited by the barbarous and murderous 
Turk. 

In causing these letters, in the form of petitions, to be read, 
I do so in the hope that they may in some way reach and in- 
fluence the various chancelleries contemplating any action, and 
I hope that protests will come not only from Arizona but from 
every other part of the United States against delivering to the | 
Turk a mandate or any authority over the Armenians. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] has called attention to conditions in 
Turkey and to the barbarous treatment which is now being ac- 
corded to the Armenian race and to all the Christian population 
within the borders of the Angora Government. I have upon a 
number of occasions offered resolutions challenging attention 
to the brutalities and barbarities of the Turks and to their 
evident determination to exterminate all Christian peoples 
within the boundaries of the Turkish Empire in Asia. These 
resolutions have not received the support of Congress, nor are 
they receiving the approval of the present administration. 

One of the resolutions asked that the President of the United 
States use his good offices to induce the allied nations to en- | 
force the treaty of Sevres and protect the Armenian race and 
the Hellenic people of Asia Minor from further atrocities and 
from the exterminating policy of the Turks. I regret no action 
has been taken by the Foreign Relations Committee to which 
the resolution was sent. Nor has the State Department or the 
President taken any steps to show the sympathy of the United 
States for the suffering and unfortunate people, or to indicate 
that the United States views with abhorrence the wicked and 
cruel course pursued by the Kemalist régime. 

Mr. President, I shall offer another resolution—one which, 
it seems to me, should promptly be adopted. I have diluted it 
to the point of extreme weakness. Even those who are afraid 
of speaking for the fallen and the weak, or entangling the United 
States in the affairs of other nations, can find no pretext, in 
my opinion, for refusing assent to such resolution. It is as 
follows: 


Senate Resolution 300. 


Whereas the Government of the United States has recognized 
Armenia as a free and independent state; and 

Whereas the Government and people of the United States have a 
special concern for the political independence and territorial integrity 
of Armenia and for the welfare and security of the Armenian people: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of 
the United States can not regard with indifference 8 or projects 
to oppress the Armenian people or to deprive the Republic of Armenia 
of its status as a free and independent state. 


| menia. 
the Armenians and to destroy the Christian population inhabit- 


Mr. President, this resolution may be considered innocu- 
ous, I concede that it fails to express what I think should 
be stated by the Senate of the United States, or to de- 
clare a policy that I think should be pursued by this Re- 
public in dealing with the Armenian situation. However, the 


| resolutions which I have heretofore offered, and which do 


call for a more vigorous policy, have not met with the approval 
of the administration, nor have they been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Indeed, I do not think, no 
matter what the individual opinions of the members of the com- 
mittee may be, that an affirmative report will be had with 
respect to either of them. 

In offering this resolution I am not abandoning the former 
ones, nor taking the position that a less vigorous policy should 
be pursued than that suggested in former resolutions. Indeed, 
Mr. President, I feel that this Republic should announce to 
Turkey and to the allied nations and to the world that it does 
have a profound interest in the Republic of Armenia and in the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Sevres treaty, and that it 
looks with abhorrence upon the cruel and sanguinary acts of 
the Ottoman Turks and their policy of exterminating not only 
the Armenians but the Christian minorities found within Ana- 
tolia and territory under the control of the Ottoman Turks. 

In my opinion the President of the United States could with 
propriety suggest to our former allies that they enforce the 


| terms of the Sevres treaty and effectually act to protect the 


Armenian people from destruction, The Turks were our ene- 
mies, and though we did not declare war against Turkey, never- 
theless it Was a belligerent, as much so as was Austria. The 
Turkish armies were arrayed against the military forces with 
which our Nation was allied, and they were aiding our enemies, 
though, perhaps, none of the Turkish military forces came into 
direct contact with the armies of the United States. While we 
did not participate in the Sevres treaty. we are interested in its 
terms and can not, in my opinion, look with indifference or 
apathy upon the course of the nations parties to the treaty, 
even though the United States was not a signatory to the same. 

The Armenians and the Greeks fought for the same cause for 
which our soldiers fought. It was announced repeatedly by 
officials of the United States, as well as by the allied Govern- 
ments, that with the termination of the war and the triumph of 
the allied cause, the Armenian race should be protected and the 
Armenian people should have a Government of their own. 

The Armenian troops bravely fought upon a hundred battle 
fields against the Turks and against the forces of the Central 
Empires. When Russia withdrew from the contest the heroic 
Armenian troops held the Caucasian front for many long and 
weary months against the Turkish armies led by German ofti- 
cers and aided in every way possible by the Central Powers. 
Their brave and heroic resistance prevented the Turkish forces 
from entering the oil fields of Baku, and this reacted to the 
advantage of the allied forces, including the American troops; 
upon the western front, 

Ludendorf, in his Memoirs. declares that the failure to ob- 
tain oil from the region of the Caspian Sea contributed to the 


| defeat of the Central Empires. The Armenian troops and the 
| Syrian troops fought bravely in Palestine and Syria and mate- 


rially contributed to the successes which came to General 
Allenby and to French armies in the Levant. Armenians from 


| the United States were found fighting upon many battle fronts. 
| and their blood was shed not only in behalf of the redemption 


of their native land but to preserve this Republic and the cause 
of civilization. 

And the gallant Greeks also gave their lives fighting against 
the Turks and the Bulgarians and the Central Empires. We 
have not appreciated the heroic sacrifices made by the Hellenic 
peoples, by the Syrians, and by the Armenians. We have not 
understood the martyrdom which has come to them, and now, 
when the war is over, we close our eyes to the atrocities and 


| cruelties perpetrated by the Ottoman Turks upon the Christian 


minorities in Asia Minor, in Syria, in Armenia, and in those 
communities where the Turks are found to be in the majority. 
The soil of Anatolia has been reddened by the blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Armenians and Pontian Greeks. Even 
now the Kemalist forces are murdering and butchering men, 
women, and children who have been driven from their homes 
along the southern borders of the Black Sea, and from Cilicia 
and from the vilayets which constituted the Republic of Ar- 
The bloodthirsty Turks have determined to exterminate 


ing the littoral of the Black Sea. the Smyrna district, Cilicia, 
the Turkish vilayets of Armenia, and, indeed. all who reside in 
any part of Anatolia. More than a million Armenians were 


| murdered by the Turks, led by Germans, during the war, and 
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tens of thousands have been deported and slain by these fiends 
since the armistice was signed. 

The allied nations are doing nothing to protect Armenia nor 
to enforce the treaty of Sevres; indeed, France and Italy have 
furnished munitions of war to the: Kemalist forces, who have 
turned their weapons upon the Christian peoples, and have thus 
contributed to their martyrdom, 

J repeat, this resolution which I have offered is somewhat 
enemic, It is the least that we could say. It should be unani- 
mously agreed to in the Senate. 
largely from a communication addressed by Daniel Webster, 
when Secretary of State, to our minister to Great Britain, re- 
garding Liberia, and also a note addressed by John Hay, when 
Secretary of State; to our ambassador to France, which also 
related to Liberia. Mr. Webster's note is as follows: 


This Government 


to interpose its to p beria 
upon any just right of any nation; and that it would be very unwilling 
to see it despoiled of its: territory rightfully acquired, or improperly 
restrained. in the exercise of its necessary rights and powers. 


Mr, Hay’s note is as follows: 


The Government of the United States having reco; Liberia 
feels that it has a peculiar interest in its citizens could not be 
justified in regarding with indifference any attempt to oppress them 
or deprive them of their independence, 

Are we less, concerned for two or three millien Christians in 
Asia Minor than we were in the Government of Liberia? If 
there was not violation of international proprieties in speaking 
for Liberia, shall it be said that it is improper to speak for 
Armenia and the Greek and Syrian people, whe are threatened 
with destruction? 

I have stated the United. States has recognized Armenia as 
an independent nation. President Wilson was: selected by our 
former allies to aid in delimiting the boundaries of the Ar- 
menian Republic. He accepted the trust, and, after making 
full investigation, reported, fixing the western boundaries of 
Armenia. His action was approved by the powers, as well as 
by the Armenian people. The Armenian Republic was organ- 
ized as a nation and had an area of 26,491 square miles. As a 


matter of faet, when first organized, its area was 42,000 square 


miles. There are now more than a million and a quarter of 
Armenians. within the boundaries of the republic. So far as I 
cam ascertain, there-are in what is called Turkish Armenia 
and Russian Armenia approximately 2,250,000 Armenians. 
Those in Turkish Armenia are being deported and butchered, 
and unless the Christian nations of the world interpose for 
their preservation the Ottoman Turks and the Kurds will sooner 
or later destroy: them. 

Mr. President, I offer another resolution whieh, after being 
read, I ask to be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The resolution is as follows: 


Senate Resolution 301. 


Whereas the systematic 9 murders, and outrages: which 
have beem continuously practiced against the Christian minorities in 
Anatolia and within boundaries of the Armenian Republie by the 
so-called Kemalist Government, having its seat at Angora, have re- 
cently been confirmed: in made by American citizens en 
in relief work in Anatolia, which reports have been published in 
Britain and in the United States, and have received the official notice 
of the British Government; and 

Whereas such reports indicate that it is the purpose of said Kemalist 
Government to continue such systematic deportations, murders, and 
outrages as a nationalist policy; and 

Whereas on or about the 12th of May, ultimo, the British Government 
tebed to the Government of the United States a suggestion and 
invitation that the American: high commissioner at Constantinople 
be authorized and instructed to act in conjunction with the high com- 
missioners of Great Britain and the other powers in Constantinople 
to conduct an investigation of the atrocities and outrages which have 
een- committed upon Christian minorities in Anatolia by and under 
the authority of said Kemalist Government: and 

Whereas such investigation is necessary in order to authoritatively 
establish the facts and to prepare and arrange adequate measures 
against the recurrence of such outrages, for the protection of the. 
Christian minorities in Anatolia, for the rectification of the sanguinary 
and intolerable conditions which exist in Anatolia; and for the general 
pacification of Anatolia: Now, therefere, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government 
of the United States should accept the said invitation of the British 
Government and- authorize the American high commissioner at Con- 
stantinople, by himself and through competent deputies, to act in 
conju on with. high commissioners of Great Britain and the 
other powers, to investigate Cage rs and ties committed against 
the Christian minorities in Anatolia and other places where the Otto- 
man Turks are found, and to in the facts and determine the 
responsibility therefor, as the basis for the formulation of adequate 
measures for the prevention of the recurrence of such atrocities, for 
the pecrections of such Christian minorities, and the pacification of 
Anato 


Mr. President, I have in my hand the London Times under 
date of May 16, 1923. The subject. to which I am now calling 
attention was brought before the House of Commons for con- 


In drafting it I have drawn: 


- missioners at Constantinople to act in concert with you. 


sideration, and Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 


stated: 


Confirmation has been received of the statements contained in the 
recent report to Major Yowell— 


Major Yowell, as I understand, was an American— 


to which, I the honorable member refers. With the permis- 
sion of the will read out two telegrams from His Majesty's 
high commissioner at Co: le on the subject, dated May 10. 
The first runs: 

“T have interviewed at great length Doctor Ward“ 

Doctor Ward, as Senators know, is an American. He is now 
en route for the United States. He was deported by the Turks, 
and he has given evidence to the people in Constantinople, and 
his reports have been in part published in the United States 
of the atrocities which had been and were being committed by 
the Turks, and the probable annihilation of the Armenians in 
various sections of Anatolia and the Armenian Republic, as well 
as the destruction of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
the Greeks who resid upon the southern borders of the Black 
Sen. 

Let me add that centuries before the Christian era Hellenic 
peoples settled upon the southern borders of the Black Sea, and 
during all the years intervening they and their descendants 
have maintained their Hellenic culture and ideals. 

I will continue reading from the Times: 


had just arrived Kharput, which he left 
He corroborates statements as to treatment of minorities 
contained in telegram from Constantinople published in the Times of 
May 5. The ' appear to be working on a deliberate plan to get 
rid of minorities, Their method has been to collect at Amasia Ottoman 
Greeks from region between Samsun and Trebizond, These Greeks are 
marched from Amasia via Tokat and Sivas ‘as far as Caesarea, and then 
back again, until they are Ri enlarge A sent through Kharput to the east. 
In this manner a larre number of deportees die on the road from hard- 
ship and ex e Turks can say a did not actually kill these 
refugees, but a comparison may be instituted. with the way im which the 
Turks formerly got rid of dogs at 8 by landing them on 
an island where they died of bunger and thirst. Large numbers of 
de ees who were being sent to Van and Bitlis passed thro’ Khar- 
put between June and December last year. Now that spring has come 
these deportations have begun again. Once these gangs have passed 
Diarbekr, which is the last American relief station, Americans Jose all 
truck of them, but Doctor Ward has) little doubt that many deportees 
die in. the mountains east of that place. Turks in preference choose 
winter weather for driving these deportees into mountains. American 
Near Eastern Relief was not allowed to shelter children whose parents 
had died on the road. These children were driven forward with other 
7575 75 Doctor Ward himself last year in December counted 150 
bodies on the road between Kharput and Malatia. A fellow worker 
saw and counted 1,500 bodies on the road to Loma Aha ye 2.000 de- 
portees died on the road east of that place. Two-t of Greek, de- 
portees are women and children, 

At present fresh deportation outrages are starting in all parts of 
Asia Minor from northern seaports to southeastern Fistrict. Turkish 
official at head educational department at Kharput told Doctor Ward 
as. an illustration of Turkish inefficiency that in 1915 Turks had not 
made a clean job af massacres. He said that next time Turks would 
take care to do their work erage gs A Doctor Ward indorsed Signor 
Tuozzi's statement of January last t deliberate policy of Turks is 
to. exterminate minorities. e considers that they are accelerating 
their activities in this respect before peace settlement, and he stated 
that if action is not taken soon prouenn will be solved by disappearance 
of minorities. I am confirmed in my belief that the rkish protests 
now: being received in regard to all Greek exeesses are designed to. 
divert attention from Turkish a ties. Another American of high 
character and standing, who came with Doctor Ward, states that Doc- 
tor Gibbon, formerly a professor at Robert College, who has just been 
visiting Greek front, and went inte Turkish, lines, reports that Grecks 
have behaved well in Afiun Karahissar-Aidin. sectors; also that Mussul- 
man population seem quite content with Greek rule in these districts, 


I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the second 
and third telegrams which appear here, but T ask that they, too, 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


{Second telegram.] 

Further reliable information received, from American. relief workers, 
dated April 25, shows that whole Greek population from the age of 15 
upward of bizond area and its hinterland is bei Goborted: ap- 
parently to labor battalions at Erzerum, Kars, and mysh. Since: 
armistice proposal there has been marked recrudescence of these depor- 
tations, which are carried out in conditions of terrible hardship, and 
now embrace bank employees and others whose position had hitherto 
exempted them. There are numbers of Christian women and children 
in. deplorable straits in Trebizend, who have been driven out of their 
vi I have also received other reports, dating back to September, 
1921, of deportations of Armenians from Zeitum. 


[Third telegram.] 
Information reported by you as received in the main from an Ameri- 
can relief worker reveals such an appalling tale of barbarity and cruelty 
now. ractlred by the Angora Turks as part of a systematic policy 


ifor the extermination of Christian minorities in Asia Minor that His 


Majesty's Government, who have in the proposed terms of peace as- 
sumed a serious responsibility for the future protection of these minori- 
ties, can not allow such reports to remain uninvestigated or such inci- 
dents to continue unchecked. I am informing the French, Italian, 
and American a rs of our opinion, with a view to securing 
their cooperation in action which I now propose, and I am requesting 
m to ask their Governments to send instruetions. to. car high —.— 

y proposa 
hamberlain explained, from the secretary of 


(this is a telegram, Mr. 


1922. 


does not even lift its voice in protest. 


state for foreign affairs) is that each of these four powers should at 
once depute a carefully selected officer to proceed to Trebizond, or what- 
eyer Black Sea port may be suitable, with a view to proceeding to such 
paces in the interior as may best enable them to make the necessary 
nvestigations. The permission of the Angora authorities will have to 
be sought and facilities demanded. It will be difficult for them to 
refuse these, since it is their contention either that the deportations 
and the massacres have not taken place or that they have been provoked 
by the conduct of the Greek and other minorities themselves. Should 
parution; nevertheless, be refused, His Majesty's Government will 
ave to reconsider their entire attitude toward the peace pro 
which obviously could not be pursued with any chance of success in 
such conditions as I have . It is inconceivable that Europe 
should agree to hand back to Turkish rule, without the most stringent 
guaranties, communities who would be Hable to be treated in the man- 
her described by competent erican witnesses, whose reports, more- 
over, are confirmed by independent information in our possession. 

Mr. KING. Doctor Ward and a number of Americans have re- 
cently been deported by the Turks from Armenia, where they 
were witnesses of the cruelties and barbarities committed by the 
Turks upon the Armenian and Christian minorities. Permit me to 
state that the barbarous treatment and the exterminating poli- 
cles are not confined to Armenia. As Senators know, Anatolia 
consists of that great stretch of territory bounded upon the 
north by the Black Sea, upon the south by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and upon the east by what may be denominated the Meso- 
potamian region. Syria also borders it upon the southeast. On 
the west it overlooks the Bosphorus and Constantinople. 
Within the Smyrna district there were, at the end of the war, 
nearly a million Greeks. In what might be called Pontian 
Greece, bordering the northeast, there were more than three- 
quarters of a million of the Hellenic race. In Syria there were 
hundreds of thousands of Syrian Christians, and in eastern 
Anatolia, or Turkish Armenia, there were, as I have stated, 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians, 

When the French troops withdrew from Cilicia, thousands 
of Armenians who were there gathered were murdered. It has 
not been definitely determined how many of the Greeks were 
driven from Pontus and how many have been killed, but we 
know that of the three-quarters of a million Greeks who in- 
habited the littoral of the North Sea the great majority have 
been driven from their homes and hundreds of thousands have 
been killed. Hundreds of towns have been burned and ruin 
and desolation have followed in the wake of the cruel and ad- 
vancing hordes of Ottoman Turks. Pontus was Hellenic rather 
than Turkish, but nevertheless it has been subject to Turkish 
rule for several hundred years. Nearly 1,000 years B. C. repre- 
sentatives of the Hellenic race settled upon the southern borders 
of the Black Sea and founded a Greek State. Their descend- 
ants have since that time occupied that extensive district, per- 
haps five or six hundred miles easterly and westerly and extend- 
ing from the Black Sea into the interior for varying distances. 
From that time until the present they there preserved Greek 
culture and resisted with great heroism the hordes of Tartars 
and Turks and Asiatics as they advanced, during the centuries 
that passed, in their westward march. 

When they were overcome by the force of numbers, they still 
maintained their traditions, their language, their religion, their 
culture; and because of their superior intellectual powers and 
their superior civilization the Turks have now determined upon 
their destruction. Accordingly, as I have stated, they have, 
since the armistice, pursued a policy looking to the extermina- 
tion of this heroic people. 

The Turks, as I have stated, have determined to destroy the 


` Greeks and the Armenians who inhabit Anatolia and Armenia. 


They are defying the allied nations, disregarding the terms of 
the treaty of Sevres, and continuing their barbarous policy of 
extermination, 

Shall nothing be done by the Christian nations of the world 
to preserve these peoples from destruction? Mr. President, 
while the blood of Christians is now being shed, this Nation 
I wish the Senate would 
lift its voice in solemn protest against the wicked and cruel 
course of Turkey. I wish this Republic would demand of the 
Kemalist Government that it cease its atrocities and conform 
its course to the dictates of justice and to the demands of 
civilization. 

Mr. President, I ask that these two resolutions be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That reference will be made. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on April 7 I called 
to the attention of the Senate a memorandum addressed by 
Mr. Rush Holland, Assistant Attorney to his chief, 
the Attorney General of the United States, in which he spoke 
of nominations for judicial positions in the Hawaiian Islands, 
It 8 and I read it at this time from the Rxconb of the date 
mentioned: 
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a MEMORANDUM FOR THH ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Hon. Robert Shingle, Republican national committeeman for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, has recommended the appointment of Emil C. Peters, 
of Honolulu, to be chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawali, vice James Coke, term expired. He also recommends 
Antonio M. Perry, of Honolulu, to be associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Ha vice Samuel B. Kemp, term expired. 

In addition to the recommendation of Mr. Shingle, the above-named 

tlemen are recommended by the Republican central committee and 

the bar association of the islands. This matter bas been carefully 
gone into, and both Mr. Perry and Mr. Peters appear to be eminently 
qualified for the positions for which they are recommended, and their 
selection meets the approval of the large majority of the bar association 
and of the leading Republicans of the isl ‘ 

There is at present no Delegate from the islands. Prince Kalanianaole 
recently died and the election of his successor has not yet taken place. 
It is believed that if these nominations are made now that such action 
will materially aid the Republican candidate for Delegate. I recom- 
mend that „ be made. 

Respectfully, HOLLAND, 
Assistant Attorney General, 


I believe that the ideals prevailing in the Department of 
Justice on April 7, or thereabouts, as evidenced by this letter, 
were quite generally condemned in this body upon both sides 
when attention was directed to the matter. To utilize the op- 
portunity to make appointments to judicial positions for political 
ends seems such a prostitution of the judiciary as to call for 
universal reprehension. 

We have not in anywise been advised, however, that any 
rebuke was administered to Mr. Holland for entertaining such 
sentiments as were expressed in the letter, or for penning the 
same. So far as I am advised, he still holds the place he 
occupied at the time the letter was penned, as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of appointments. 

I am pleased to note, however, from an address made on 
yesterday by the Attorney General, that very much higher 
ideals now prevail in that department, and I feel it due to the 
Attorney General to call attention to his present views on the 
matter of appointments to judicial positions, notwithstanding 
the fact that apparently the ideas of Mr. Holland had his 
approval at the time, since the letter was sent to him and the 
nominations were promptly transmitted to the Senate. 

In an address delivered a few days ago to the Bar Association 
of the State of Illinois the Attorney General said: š 


The apponit of a Federal judge requires the most 
investigation of the men under tion. In ng men, if there 
is no question as to their honesty and their abi I would discount 
brains as a matter of fact 10 per cent for an additional 5 per cent of 
FFF certain occasion to 

e, my ju ent, a e upon a occasion 
write a note to the . — in 


this occasion I have the 
ei dg was hak on fori 59 anor oH 
men on by a very ngu: gentleman o coun 
appointment of e Teen te tin OAOA DONCH Wa cae aa 
judges were provided for. In this letter I said to the President: 
APPOINTMENTS HARD TASK. 


“You will hardly have a harder task than that of ap 
judges under the bill which recently the House and Senate and 
s now in 5 = 5 that zou a impressed with 7 — im- 
portance o qu ully into the qualifications of every man ‘ore 
a decision is Teachel, I shall make no committals of any kind that 
might in the least embarrass you or this department. I never commit 
myself to any appointment in this department which you are required 
to make without first giving you all the facts and conferring and co- 
operating with 

Because of 


recon- 
the 
onal 


the 
u 


inting the 


I apprehend that, in view of these splendid sentiments just 
expressed by the Attorney General, he will promptly dismiss 
from the service Mr. Holland, who seems to entertain views 
quite at variance with those of the Attorney General. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9344) provid- 
ing for the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional 
water rights for Indians on the Crow Reservation, in Montana, 
whose lands are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation 
Canal. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10871) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1923, 
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and for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. STAFForp, and Mr. Sisson were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes, 
and asking for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the request of the other 
House for a conference, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WapswortnH, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Spencer, Mr. 
Hitcucock, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


REPAIRING AND RESTORING OF LEVEES ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations, I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 339) making available funds for repairing and re- 
storing levees on the Mississippi River above Cairo, III. As it is 
an urgent matter, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That an amount, not exceeding $109,090; of the funds 
authorized to be expended b Public Resolution No. 54, approved Ma 
2, 1922, is hereby made available as an emergency fund to be expended 
by the Mississippi River Commission, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, for repairing and restoring any levees on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, III., which have been destroyed or seriously injured by the 
recent floods of the etre River and which are not now within, 
but may, before June 15, 1922, be brought within, the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the control of fi of the Missis- 
sippi River and of the Sacramento River, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1917: Provided, That if the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion finds that the levee or drainage district in which the broken levee is 
situated can not legally, by or before June 15, 1922, comply with sec- 
tion (b) of such act of March 1, 1917, the commission may accept, in 
this emergency, bonds of standing approved by it in amount sufficient 
to cover not less than one-third of the cost involved: Provided further, 
That nothing in this resolution shall be construed as authorizing a 
departure from the established practice of the commission except so 
far as may be necessary to permit the restoration of broken levees in 
districts which are willing but can not legally comply with said method 
of procedure in time to avoid another threatened overflow this year. 


The joint, resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not take more than a 
moment of the Senate’s time. I merely desire to submit a 
report as the chairman of the Public Buildings Commission, 
That commission was created on March 1, 1919, and since its 
creation I have been making an annual report of its activities, 
I ask that the report which I now present for the last year be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE PURLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION. 


The Public Buildings Commission, created by the act of March 1, 
1919, is charged with the control and allotment of ce in buildings 
owned or rented by the Government in the District of Columbia, 
with certain exceptions. Congress was 
undoubtedly actuated by a desire to effect a reduction in the Govern- 
ment’s enormous expenditures for the rental of office space in the 
District of Columbia. The commission has, therefore, kept this idea 
uppermost in mind in carrying on its work, and has adopted a policy 
o. 


In creating the commission 


requiring the departments to vacate rented space whenever prac- 
ticable. The following table, which shows the annual rental expendi- 
three years ago as compared to the 


tures of the various n 
8 


rentals being paid at this time, will show what has been accomplished : 


Annual rentall Annual rental 
May 22, 1919. | M 


Department. ay 22,1922. 


$148, 189. 96 


General Accounting Office1. 
Government Printing Office. 


JUNE 3, 

nnual rental! Annual rental 

Department. May 22, 1919. | May 22, 1922. 

gane ͤ m]B· Eʃ 

Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Boe. 

r $23, 000. 
International Boundary Commission 2, 040. 
International Joint Commission. 1. 721. 
In — 058. 


11, 000. 00 


174, 839.00 146, 550. 00 
3 iaat 700 f 
1, 135, W. 28 545, 878. 00 


1 Rented buildings occupied by the General Accounting Office are 
ba paid for out of appropriations for the Treasury Department. 

Rentals for 8 occupied by the Railroad Administration are 
now being paid by funds derived from operation of the railroads, 


The difference between these two totals shows a saving to the 
Government in rental char; of $590,024.28, to which will shortly 
be added the rental of $49,500 now being paid for the Hooe Building 
which will be vacated by the Treasury partment on the Ist o 
September. This will make a total saving in rental charges of 
$639,524.28 annually, and will reduce the rental now being paid by 
the Government for office space the District of Columbia to 
$496,373. The commission has several other moves in view at this 
time which it is confidently believed will bring the annual expendi- 
tures for rental well under $400,000 by the end of the present 
calendar year, 

Two other savings of considerable size which the commission haz 
been able to make are, Brat the assigument of temporary bullding 
No. 2, Nineteenth and D Streets NW., to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the housing of certain field offices of the commission 
which were occupying rented buildings in several cities at an annual 
cost of $66,418.92. Second, the 5 of temporary building 
No. 7, Eighteenth and C Streets NW., to the War Department for the 
8 certain troops on duty in Washington. Officials of the 
War partment estimate that utilization of the building in this 
manner effects a saving to the Government of $175,000 annually in 
commutation of quarters and subsistence, This saving is of par- 
ticular interest at this time in view of the proposal recently pa 
sented to Congress to acquire the sites of the temporary buildings 
west of Seventeenth Street. Temporary building No. 7 occupies one 
of the sites it is proposed to acquire. Estimating the life of the 
building at 10 years, which is conservative, it can readily be seen 
that the saving effected by the use of this one structure will in 10 
years pay for the sites of all seven buildings and leave $250,000 to 


spare. 

Adding these items of $66,418.92 and $175,000 to $590,024.28, 
which is the amount rentals in the District of Columbia have been 
reduced to date, it will be noted that the commission has been directly 
responsible for a reduction in the Government's annual expenditures 
amounting to $831,443.20. ; 

Another considerable item of saving, which has naturally resulted 
from giving up rented buildings, is the — iu maintenance charges. 
Many Government activities occupying rented quarters were expending 
almost as much for maintenance as for rent. In moving them into 
Government-owned buildings this charge was eliminated almost entirely, 
as they were moved into bulldings already being maintained by the 
Government and it is a well-known fact that the cost of maintenance 
of a building varies only slightly whether that building be partially 
or fully occupied. That this sav ng alone amounts to several hundred 
thousand dollars annually is believed to be a vor conservative estimate, 

The commission has not found it necessary to employ large clerical 
forces in order to accomplish the above result and has but a single 
employee, the secretary. Of the initial mh aaah of $10,000, made 
more ‘than three years ago, there is in the Treasury of the United 
States to-day an unexpended balance of $1,084.10. 

After three years’ experience in dealing with the housing of the 
Government departments in this city, this commission is nnanimously 
of the opinion that at the earliest practicable date Congress should 
adopt a building program which will lead to the housing of all Gov- 
ernment departments in permanent fireproof structures. That the great 
Goyernment of the United States should be a tenant in its own Capital 
City is certainly food for serious reflection, to say the least. Probably 
no other large government in the world has given so little thought to 
an adequate housing of its activities as this. 

The kind of building best adapted to the needs of the Government 
is the modern office-type structure, designed with due regard for the 
safety, health, and comfort of the people who are to use it. To embark 
upon a program of building Greek temples for housing the Government 
departments is both foolish and unnecessary. These buildings are 
exceedingly expensive and wasteful of space. 

A very illuminating example of a building of this type is the Treas- 
ury Annex No. 1, located on Pennsylvania Avenue at Madison Place. 

Among the more urgent needs of the Government for new buildings 
at this e are: 

AN ARCHIVES BUILDING. 


The erection of a building for the storage of the records and archives 
of the Government is probably the most urgently needed building, 
Aside from the protection it would afford these records from fire, it 
would make available for office purposes many thousands of square 
feet of office space, now being used for storage in the various publie 
buildings. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


This department is probably the worst housed institution in the city 
of Washington. It is now ee 25 buildings scattered over the 
city and many of them are poorly adapted for office purposes. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE. 
The various divisions of this activity should by all means be housed 


under one roof, They are compelled to occupy several rented b 
at this time, in order to ob fireproof space, which is very neces- 
sary in view of the character of their work. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
The construction of a building for the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and other outlying bureaus of the department is a most urgent need. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
sox] to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May the amendment to the amendment 
be reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. In the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmer], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] moves to strike out 25 and 
to insert “10,” so that if amended the part to be inserted would 


read: 
Par. 201. Bath briek, chrome brick, and fire bri not specially 


provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Snmros! to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Exxrys] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], who is absent. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and vote 
“ yea.” s 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” I ask that this an- 
nouncement of my pair and its transfer may stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wirttams] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harretp] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. WoL] and vote nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Nornecx] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence, I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Sraxrmirp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 
Phe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epe] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Ferxaro] with the Senato: 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GERRY] and vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 89, as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Ashurst Heflin - Robinson Underwood 
Caraway =. Sheppard Walsh. Mont. 
Cummins La Follette Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Dial Myers Smith 
Harris Ransdell Stanley 
Harrison Rawson Swanson 

NAYS—39. 
Ball Capper Dillingham Gooding 

Colt Ernst Hale 

Calder Curtis ance Johnson 


Jones, Wash. McCumber Nicholson Smoot 
Kellogg McKinley Oddie Spencer 
5 — ck ies Page — nf 
eyes ary per adswo 

a oses BHD Warren 
Lenroot New Poin er Watson, Ind. 
Lodge Newberry Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—36, 

Borah Fernald McKellar Shields 
Brandegee Fletcher Nelson Stanfield 
Bursum Frelinghuysen Norbeck Sutherland 
Cameron Gerry Norris Townsend 

w Glass Overman Trammell 
Culberson Harreld Owen Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont Hitcheock Pittman Weller 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Williams 
Elkins McCormiek Willis 


So Mr. Rosrnson’s amendment to Mr. McCumser’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsBer]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting on 
the amendment I desire to say a word in view of the renewal 
of the declaration on the part of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne] that the question before us is as to the integrity of 
the protective tariff system—a question of free trade on the 
one side and the protective tariff upon the other. 

That view is not entertained uniformly, if it is indeed enter- 
tained generally, by the advocates of a protective tariff in this 
country. I have before me an editorial appearing yesterday 
morning in the Philadelphia North American. The Philadel- 
phia North American, as everybody knows, is a Republican 
newspaper, and is issued from a State which has profited very 
widely and very largely by protective tariff, and issued from 
a city, Philadelphia, that might properly be spoken of as the 
very citadel of protection. This paper frankly declares that 
it is in favor of the protective principle and in favor of a 
protective tariff, but it is denouncing the measure now under 
consideration by the Senate, and denouncing it because of the 
high, excessive, and unjustifiable rates which Senators upon 
this side have been steadfastly protesting. Á 

There are two particular features of the editorial to which 
I desire to invite attention, after I have read a portion of it. 
I shall not read it all, but shall ask that it be incorporated 
in full in the Recorp. After reciting the history of tariff legis- 
lation in a general way in this country and bringing the dis- 
res down to the time of President Roosevelt, the editorial 
continues: 


His conflicts with the reactionary 
vived the and 


however, re- 
ve re pyr 
e 


ne- 

ich po ect 
of this was that in 1910 the Republicans lost control of Congress, and 
in 1912 the party diated. 

The Democrats put in power as a result of the Republican split 
undertook to ane out th program of a low protective tariff, modi- 
all duty from some products, and passed the Under- 
3. This measure so unpopular that in the 
natural course of events it would ve led to ratie defeat in 
1916; but meanwhile the World War had begun, and the virtual cessa- 
tion of foreign commerce made the act inoperative and removed the 

issue tem y from politics. 

Returned to power in 1920, the Republican Pi bas at last under- 
taken the drafting of a tariff Jaw of its own. In this action it is 
following precedent, and there is no reason to expect that the 2 
which so often has led to a party's defeat has ceased to operate. 

Almost before the votes of the 1920 presidential eleetion had been 
counted the manufacturing interests began to press for a new tariff 
bill to meet their ideas of protection. Some of the demands came 
from manufacturers who had real reason to fear that the Underwood 
bill would enable large quantities of cheaply made European goods, 
held back by war conditions, to flow into the conntry. On the other 
hand, the most aggressive agitation has been promoted by interests 
3 5 pa 8 48 get ng the highest onos 
possible, not for mate pro on aga orelarn competition, but 
as a shelter behind which to raise prices to the domestic consumer. 

A contention which has repeatedly been made from this 
side of the Chamber, notably by the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Unperwoop] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snoxons], The editorial continues: 

Because the situation in international trade demanded early action, 
the Republican leaders sought to meet the demands by passing an 
emergency tariff bill, postponing the enactment of a regular measure 
until conditions had become stabilized. Affairs in the industrial and 
commercial world are still far from normal, but the pressure upon 
the party leaders has been so strong that they have heen forced to 
take g the hazardous task anyway. Moreover, the methods employed 
differ in no essential way from ose used in framing former tariff 
measures, methods which so often proved disastrous to the party in 


power. 
There are two factors in the present situation which are certain 
to be used by the exploiters in their efforts to get the kind of tariff 


the farmers demand protection for their products. Whereas 
in the past the agricultural interests, particularly those of the West, 
stood against the high tariff forces of the East, they are now so de- 
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termined to get protection that they will make trades with the manu- 


facturing interests. Second, costs of production abroad can not be 
aanert determined, and the American industries will take advan- 
tage of that fact and drive for the highest duties obtainable. 


For these two reasons it is virtually certain that the new measure 
will set the rates higher than ever ‘ore. There is every indication, 
likewise, that the consumers will resent the scramble for FA sages 
and they have shown in the past that eventually they can make their 
protests painfully effective. 

But the situation is complicated this time by still another factor, 
which is loaded with political and economic dynamite. Under the hi 
tariffs of the past the United States was a debtor nation, and i 
export trade helped to meet its obligations abroad. Since the war, 
however, the United States has been the world’s chief creditor na- 
tion. e balance of trade is billions of dollars in our favor, and 
besides Europe owes us more than $11,000,000,000 for war loans 
and deferred interest. In attempts to ualize exchange European 
countries haye sent us nearly all their gold and can not pay in that 
metal. The only alternative is for them to liquidate their obligations 


by sending goods, and the tarif bill being framed will set duties so 
h an that ropean goods will virtually be shut out. 
n other words, the United States must soon face the question 


whether it will eancel most of the $11,000,000 
the tariff wall so as to admit the European 
them, Epon the Republican Party, 3 burdened with a distrust 
tariff. will fall the burden of convinein e ple that they ought to 


cancel Europe's colossal indebtedness in order to maintain the high 
duties enacted. 


This newspaper has been persistently optimistic and still is in that 
mood. It believes that the country is entering an era of 
It is satisfied, moreover, that the Republican Party is 
fitted to carry on great constructive work, and it would regard the 
return of the Democratic Party to power as a national calamity. 
Nevertheless, as we contemplate the operation of the old, unscientific, 
logrolling methods of tari legislation, we feel it would be uncandid 
not to acknowledge that we view the situation with concern for the 
Republican Party and for the Nation. 

Mr. President, the protective policy as outlined by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN], for instance, and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] has very many persuasive and taking 
and fetching features. The trouble about the matter is that when- 
ever that policy is announced and is embodied in a measure look- 
ing to the imposition of duties with a view to the protection of 
so-called American industries it inevitably becomes a vicious log- 
rolling measure. Senators from one State want a high pro- 
tective duty upon certain articles. Senators from another State 
want high duties upon another article. So the thing goes. 
There is no hard and fast written agreement about the matter 
at all, but of course it is understood that there is a general 
understanding, vou support my duties and I will support 
yours.” The vote in this body upon the measure clearly dis- 
closed that condition of things. 

Another thing, Mr. President, is that it invites the interests 
claiming protection to come here to Washington. They appear 
before the committees and appeal to them, representing one- 
sidedly their claim for high protective duties, and the consuming 
public generally are not heard in opposition. Take the item 
upon which we just voted, the matter of fire brick, produced 
in the State of Idaho. It is barely possible, I dare say, that 
some amount of that commodity will reach the great commer- 
cial cities upon the coast—Portland, Seattle, and Takoma—and 
there come into competition possibly with brick, as suggested 
by the Senator from Idaho, that comes in ballast from Scot- 
land. We put a duty upon fire brick at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Idaho, while the great people of those great cities, 
who must buy the brick at an increased price for the construc- 
tion of homes, are not heard upon the proposition at all. There 
is no one to represent them. 

Finally, Mr. President, it becomes perfectly obvious to every- 
one that the situation invites its utilization for political pur- 
poses. Great, powerful interests in the country come here rep- 
resented by persuasive and adroit gentlemen and get what 
they ask from Republican Members of Congress, and it is the 
most natural thing in the world that they will be expected to 
return the favor and advantage when election time comes 
around. 

So that, even though one may admit the wisdom of the prin- 
ciple stated in abstract terms, yet when it comes down to the 
actual application of the principle it becomes a matter of solici- 
tude, as it seems to me, to everyone who is wedded to the 
principle at all to see that the duties are not such as are op- 
pressive or exist, as stated by this able Republican newspaper, 
merely for the purpose of erecting a wall behind which the 
American producer can exact exorbitant prices from the Ameri- 

$ cas consumer without the peril of encountering opposition from 
abroad. 

I ask that the editorial may be printed in the Rxconp in full. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the North American, Philadelphia, Friday, June 2, 1922.) 
TARIFF PITFALLS, 

Now that the Republican leaders are unable to hold back tariff legis- 
lation any longer, and it bas become the dominant issue in Con 
it may be well to emphasize some facts and opinions which have behin 
them the weight of public acceptance, 


„000 of loans or lower 
oods that would pay 


The first is that a protective tariff is as essential to the business life 
of this Nation as food is to human existence. It is as much a specific for 
certain industrial ills as quinine is for malarial fever. But a protective 
tariff, in the same way as overeating or overdosing. a vates maladies 
instead of curing them. The tariff treatment should be admnioletered as 
scientifically and conscientiously as any powerful ang employed as a 
remedial agent. The history of the American tarif shows that while 
there have been instances of mishandling and abuse of the policy, on 
the whole, it has operated to the incalculable benefit of the country. 

A second fact is that the century-old conflict between the theories of 
free trade and protection ended in America several years ago in favor 
of the 7 . ciple. So long ago as 1894, leading Democrats in the 
Senate join with the Republicans in opposing drastic reduction of 
duties; and the last tariff bill passed by the Democratic Party, although 
admitting a large number of products free, was, in fact, a protective 
measure. It may be said that the controversy*was officially brought to 
a close when President Wilson sent a special message to Congress advis- 
ing effective tariff protection for the American dyestuffs industry. To- 
day there is in Congress not a single outspoken advocate of free trade. 
Protection in principle is no longer a real issue between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties; the division is merely as to the extent of pro- 
tection that shall be given. 

Ever since the protective tariff policy was initiated by Alexandcr 
Hamilton, the greatest constructive statesman for the formative period 
of the Republic, it has been an important issue between two opposing 
schools of political thought. The economic structure of the country in 
Hamilton's time was almost wholly agricultural. He acted upon the 
belief that the United States would not be able to establish and main- 
tain complete Independence so long as it had to look to England for 
manufactured goods. He further held that this could not me a 
great and prosperous Nation until it had established an economic bal- 
ance by developing its industrial capacities as well as its agricultural! 
resources. Hamilton’s Federalists, their Whig successors, and the Re- 
publican muy of the last 60 years have upheld the protectionist doc- 
trine, while the Democratie Party, following the Jeffersonian tradi- 
tion, stood until recent years for free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 

Throughout the entire period the tariff issue has been a factor in 

gressional and presidential contest. During the last 
40 years, especially, it not only has influenced elections but repeatedly 
has driven one party or the other from power. 

The Garfield-Arthur administration, for example, faced growing eriti- 
cism of the existing high duties, and to meet this Congress in 1883 
made a eral revision of the tariff; but the changes did not satisfy 
the public, and In 1884 the Democrats won the Presidency for the first 
time mae the 5 at 8 ERTES a 5 pret 
upon the protective policy, an party e House N 
embod ing. drastic reductions. Republican control of the Senate pre- 
vent legislation, and the issue dominated the 1888 campaign, in 
which Harrison defeated Cleveland. 

The McKinley Act of 1890 embodied the idea of high protection, aud 
two years later the administration was defeated, Cleveland being elecied 
the second time, on a pledge of tariff reduction. The result was 
passage of the Wilson Act of 1894; but although this measure was so 
far from the Cleveland idea that he let it become a law without his 
signature, it enabled the Republicans to make protection a prominent 
issue in 1896, and the Democratic Party was overthrown again. In the 
following year the Dingley bill, with increased duties, was enacted. 
Thereafter the old controversy was o for a time, first by the 
Spanish-American War and then by the realignment over the policies 
inaugurated by Roosevelt during his seven years in the White House. 

His conflicts with the react eag 1 leaders, however, re- 
vived the issue, and public discontent with the excessive protection the 
had at into the tariff law impelled Taty when a candidate in 1908, 
to pledge revision downward. After his election, nevertheless, he 
yielded to the reactionary bosses and signed the iniquitous Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which revised important schedules uywani The effect of 
tbis was that in 1910 the Republicans lost control of Congress, and in 
1912 the party was repudiated. 

The Democrats, put in power as a result of the Republican split, 
undertook to 575 out thelr program of a low protective tariff, medi- 
ned by removal of all duty from some products, and passed the Under- 
wood bill in 1913. This measure proved so unpopular that in the 
natural course of events it would have led to mocratic defeat in 
1916; but meanwhile the World War had begun, and the virtual 
cessation of foreign commerce made the act inoperative and removed 
the tariff issue temporarily from politics. 

Returned to power in 1920, the Republican Party has at last under- 
taken the draftins of a tariff law of its own. In this action it is follow- 
ing precedent, and there is no reason to expect that the process which 
so often has led to a party's defeat has ceased to operate. 

When a large majority of the American people came to accept the 
protective principle as a national policy the controversy over free trade 
as against tariff protection vanished as a legitimate political issue. 
From that time the question has been porey economic, a matter to be 
determined on the basis of facts and not of partisan tradition or theory. 
Intelligent advocates of the protective principle fought persistently for 
establishment of a permanent, nonpartisan tarif commission, empowered 
to determine from time to time the amount of protection which might 
legitimately be given to the various industries, the basic factor being 
the difference in the cost of production of foreign-made and American- 
made goods. 

This demand derived great momentum when it was made a principal 

lank in the Progressive platform of 1912, and afterwards was adopted 
by both the Republican and Democratic Parties. Eventually a tariff 
commission was established, but before it bad begun to function effec- 
tively the outbreak of the war stopped imports and at the same time 
provided an unlimited Torelgn market for American goods. Moreover, 
since the return of peace it has been impossible to apply the principles 
adopted, since the demoralization of European currencies and the chaotic 
conditions of foreign exchange prevent any sound comparison of produc- 
tion costs here and abroad. 

Almost before the votes of the 1920 presidential election had been 
counted the manufacturing interests began to press for a new tariff bill 
to meet their ideas of protection. Some of the demands came from 
manufacturers who had real reason to fear that the Underwood bill 
would enable large quantities of cheaply made European goods, held 
back by war conditions, to flow into the country. On the other hand, 
the most 8 agitation has been promoted by interests which aim 
to repeat the old performance of getting the highest duties possible, 
not for legitimate protection against foreign competition but as a shelter 
behind which to raise prices to the domestic consumer. 

Because the situation in international trade demanded early action, 
the Republican leaders sought to meet the demands by passing an emer- 
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gency tariff bill, postponing the enactment of a regular measure until 
conditions had become stabilized. Affairs in the industrial and commer- 
cial world are still far from normal, but the pressure upon the party 
leaders has been so 5 they have been forced to take up the 
hazardous task anyway. „Moreover, the methods employed differ in no 
essential way from ose used in framing former tariff measures— 
methods which so often proved disastrous to the party in power. 

There are two factors in the present situation which are certain to be 
used by the exploiters in their efforts to get the kind of tariff they 


want. 

First, the farmers demand protection for their products. Whereas in 
the past the agricultural interests, particularly those of the West, stood 
against the high-tariff forces of the Bast, they are now so determined to 
get protection that they will make trades with the manufacturing inter- 
ests. nd, costs of production abroad can not be accurately deter- 
mined, and the American industries will take advantage of that fact 
and drive for the highest duties obtainable. 

For these two reasons it is virtually certain that the new measure 
will set the rates higher than ever before. There is every indication 
likewise, that the consumers will resent the scramble for plunder; an 
they have shown in the past that eventually they can make their pro- 
tests patntuny effective, 

But the situation is complicated this time by still another factor, 
which is loaded with political and economic dynamite. Under the high 
tarifs of the past the United States was a debtor nation, and its export 
trade helped to meet its obligations abroad. Since the war, however, 
the United States bas been the world's chief creditor nation. The bal- 
ance of trade is billions of dollars in our favor, and, besides, Europe 
owes us more than $11,000,000,000 for war loans and deferred interest. 
In attempts to alize exchange European countries have sent us 
N all their gold, and can not pay in that metal, The only alterna- 
tive is for them to liquidate their obligations by sending goods—and 
the tariff bill being framed will set duties so high that European goods 
will virtually be shut out. 

In other words, the United States must soon face the question 
whether it will cancel most of the $11,000,000,000 of loans or lower the 
tariff wall so as to admit the European goods that would pay them, 

a the N Party, already burdened with a distrus tariff, 
ll fall the burden of convincing the people that they ought to cancel 
nee colossal indebtedness in order to maintain the high duties 
enacted. 

This 3 has been persistently optimistic and still is in that 
mood. It believes that the country is entering an era of prosperity. It 
is satisfied, moreover, that the Republican Party is the better fitted to 
carry on pest constructive work, and it would regard the return of the 
Democratic Party to power as a national calamity, Nevertheless, as we 
contemplate the operation of the old unscientific, log-rolling methods of 
tariff legislation, we feel it would be uncamlid not to acknowledge that 
we view the situation with concern for the Republican Party and for 
the Nation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota is, on page 217, after line 5, to 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

Par. 1535a. Brick, not specially provided for: Provided, That if any 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government im- 
pora à duty on such brick imported from the United States, an equal 

uty shall imposed upon such brick coming into the United States 
from such country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to modify the amendment by add- 
ing after the word “ country“ a comma and the words “ de- 
pendency, province, or other subdivision of government,” so as 
to make the provision definite and certain. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. After the word “country,” at the 
end of the proposed amendment, insert a comma and the words 
“ dependency, province, or other subdivision of government.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that. The Senator has a right to perfect his amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment having been perfected, I desire 
to move to strike out the proviso. Under the proposal of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee ordinary brick are seem- 
ingly taken from the tax list and placed on the free list and 
then a proviso is added that, for the time being, at least, estab- 
lishes an embargo instead of a tax, If the amendment proposed 
by the chairman of the committee, representing the committee, 
merely placed common brick on the free list I should most 
gladly cooperate with him; but he adds the proviso to his mo- 
tion to the effect that they shall not go on the free list so long 
as any other country imposes a tax on brick imported from this 
country. 

The effect of the amendment, although seemingly it puts ordi- 
nary brick on the free list, will be that instead of putting a tax 
on such brick at the customhouse we are going to prohibit their 
importation from the only country in the world from which im- 
portations might be expected. 

I realize what the proviso means. I have no doubt that some 
Senators in proposing it think that by imposing reciprocal 
duties on brick Canada may be induced to lower or eliminate 
her tariff duty on brick. I myself entertained a similar view 
9 or 10 years ago, and in the present law there was an effort 
made to bring about reciprocity of trade by providing that we 
should reduce or eliminate our duties when the other country 
did likewise. As a matter of fact, practically all of those pro- 
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visions related to Canada; but the experience of 10 years has 
. that they are ineffective; that they have not produced 
results. 

I know of no more striking instance of that than the efforts 
that were made to bring about reciprocity in the trade in pulp 
wood, the raw material from which newsprint paper is made, in 
order to provide a necessary supply for the American press on 
which to print their newspapers. We put such provisions into 
the bill which is now the law in order to accomplish results 
of that kind, but they have proven ineffective; they have pro- 
duced no results. 

Everyone who is familiar with conditions in Canada, and 
will judge of the future with the light of the past staring him 
in the face, knows that the amendment which the Senator from 
North Dakota has just proposed will afford no relief whatever. 
The Senator is seemingly giving us bread, but in reality he 
hands us a stone, because by his amendment he makes the 
tariff wall higher than it was when bricks were left on the 
tax list. The Senator now proposes to put bricks on the free 
list if Canada puts them on the free list, knowing that Canada 
will not reciprocate. ‘Therefore his proposal in reality is to put 
an embargo on brick coming in from Canada, brick being one of 
the materials from which the homes in America must be built, 
Therefore I have moved to strike out the proviso. If that be 
done we may have some little competition, some little threat 


against a great monopoly which is preventing the building of 


homes in America; but that monopoly will rejoice and welcome 
with open arms the proposal of the Senator from North Dakota, 
knowing that instead of a tax behind which they may stand and 
exercise their powers of monopoly they are going to have a wall 
built over which nothing can come. 

Mr. President, I am in fayor of reciprocity in trade and com- 
merce between the United States and Canada. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] this morning justified his position in 
contending for a duty on brick by stating that Canada imposes 
a duty on brick imported from the United States. Of course, 
if we are to enact laws only for the interest of those who manu- 
facture and are to have no regard for those who must consume, 
that argument may be sound; but to follow the argument to its 
logical conclusion, if our neighbors propose to raise a tax on 
food, then we must burden our consumers with a tax on food, no 
matter in what dire stress they may be for the necessities of 
life. 

But I wish to answer the Senator's argument from another 
standpoint—not one of reason but one of fact. The contention 
is made that we must tax goods coming from Canada, because 
Canada taxes goods coming from the United States. Where does 
the responsibility lie—with the Canadians or with ourselves? 
At this good hour it lies under the dome of this Capitol, here 
in the United States Senate. More than 10 years ago a Repub- 
lican President, realizing that there were no stronger bonds 
that might tie a people together than the bonds of commerce and 
trade, proposed a treaty or understanding with the Dominion 
of Canada under which we might have at least partial reci- 
procity in trade, His party was then in power in both branches 
of the Congress. He negotiated a treaty with Canada and sub- 
mitted it to the Congress for ratification. A Republican Con- 
gress, wedded to the idol of protection, wedded to the belief thut 
the only way a manufacturer could exist in this country was to 
build a prohibitive wall around the United States and allow 
nothing to come in that seriously affected him, regardless of 
the effect on the American people, defeated the proposal of 
their President. A few months afterwards, in response to the 
mandate of the American people, a Democratic majority took 
possession of the House of Representatives. The Republican 
President who proposed this reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada, whereby she should lower her gates to our commerce 
and we should lower our gates to hers, sent for me to come to 
the White House and asked, if he called an extra session of 
Congress, if the Democratic Party would pass a bill providing 
for reciprocal trade with Canada; and, after consulting my col- 
leagues, I assured him that it would be done. The extra session 
of Congress was called. I introduced the bill, and it passed the 
Congress, was signed by the President, became the law of the 
land, and is now on the statute books. 

Unfortunately, when the matter was submitted to the Cana- 
dian Parliament, Laurier, then Premier of Canada, went to 
the country on the proposal. Canada was not prepared for the 
issue, and on account of other issues being involved the oppo- 
sition came into power, the Conservative Party, and no action 
was taken for nearly a decade as to reciprocal tariff duties. 
Then the reaction came. The Conservative Party lost control 
of the Parliament. It was dissolved, and they went to the 
country, and the Liberals, who favored reciprocity in trade be- 
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tween the United States and Canada, were returned to power 
by an overwhelming majority, and are in power to-day. 

I know, because I talked to him personally in regard to the 
matter before he was selected as Premier of Canada, that the 
present leader of the Canadian Government favors reciprocity 
in trade relations between these countries. I know that he sent 
one of the ministers of his Government to Washington within 
the last few months to feel out the present administration as 
to whether they were willing to act under the law of the land, 
the law that never has been repealed, the law that has been on 
the statute books in favor of reciprocity with Canada for nearly 
10 years, and join with Canada in a reciprocal treatment 
that would encourage the trade of both nations; and I have 
been told that this minister of the Canadian Government, their 
representative, was received with slight courtesy in Washing- 
ton, and sent back to his home with the understanding that this 
administration will not recognize the principle of reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States, notwithstanding it is a 
law on the statute books. 

If you really wanted Canada to reduce the tax on brick so 
that American brick could flow across the border and at cer- 
tain points Canadian brick could come into this country and 
compete, your administration in an hour could vitalize the 
proposition, could make it a living entity, without waiting for 
the passage of this tariff bill; but you do not want it. You 
ordered the Canadian envoy home, you repudiated the action of 
a Republican President, and you spit upon the law of the land; 
so I say that when you add to this amendment, seemingly 
in favor of allowing brick to come into this country without a 
tax, a proviso that it shall not come in if Canada levies a tax 
against brick, you are putting a joker into this bill, you are 
sandbagging your own proposal by putting on it a proviso that 
means the erection of an embargo instead of a tax. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes; I yield. 

Mr, LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
it is not true that Canada was well satisfied with the Under- 
wood law, and would be satisfied to-day but for the emergency 
tariff act, because under the Underwood law the rates upon 
imports from Canada were, as a rule, very much less than the 
rates imposed by Canada upon imports from the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator candidly that 
when the present law, which the Senator calls the Underwood 
law, was passed, it was passed shortly after a bill was passed 
recognizing reciprocity between Canada and the United States; 
and with a view to encouraging reciprocity of trade and com- 
merce between Canada and the United States I did not attempt, 
so far as I was concerned—and I think I can speak for the com- 
mittee that sat with me and wrote the bill—to establish embar- 
goes against Canadian trade. 

I have often been charged with being a free trader, but I 
never have been a free trader. I do not believe in a protective 
tariff; I do not believe in embargoes against commerce; but I 
believe it is a convenient way to raise revenue to levy reason- 
able taxes at the customhouse that do not interfere with reason- 
able importations from abroad and do not place embargoes on 
trade, and I am more in favor of that proposition between the 
United States and Canada than any other country in the world. 

The Canadians are our brothers in kin. Only recently they 
have been our brothers in arms. No country on this globe made 
greater sacrifice for the cause of the Allies than did the Cana- 
dian soldiers. Hundreds of thousands of American farmer boys 
crossed the line and builded their homes in Canada. As far as 
I am concerned, I would make the trade relations between this 
country and Canada as free and full as possible. I would tear 
down the impediments to trade. I would welcome the tying 
to this country of Canada, and the tying to Canada of the 
United States of America, by bonds of trade that would make 
us inseparable for the future, make us brothers in commerce, 
brothers in war, and brothers in kin. : 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I can readily understand 
why one who believes in free trade can also be a sincere friend 
of the reciprocity agreement that was entered into between this 
country. and Canada under President Taft; but I can not agree 
with the philosophy of the Senator from Alabama in his de- 
scription of what that meant to the United States and to Can- 
ada, and whether that law is still alive. 

Let us see the conditions. 

President Taft presented his scheme for reciprocity. with Can- 
ada, in which most of the agricultural products, which were the 
things the Canadians desired to get rid of, should come in com- 
petition with the agricultural products of the United States, 
while most of the manufactured products would be reasonably 
well taken care of. It seemed to touch the heart of the manu- 
facturing section of the country, but it did not appeal to those 


who believed in the principle of protection and not merely the 
selfish ideals of some of the protectionists. 

That was submitted to one Republican Congress, and I think I 
did as much as any one Senator in battling against it. It was 
defeated; and then, as the Senator from Alabama Says. the 
President of the United States consulted with the leader of the 
Democratic forces in the country. He made a mistake, I think, 
when he did that. I think he should have consulted with the 
Republicans rather than with the hereditary enemies of Repub- 
lican principles; and, as the Senator from Alabama says, a 
coalition was made between a few of those who represented the 
manufacturing interests and the whole Democratic Party, and 
it was an unholy alliance which was strongly repudiated by the 
American people at the next election. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has referred to those who 
8 in protection as opposing the Canadian reciprocity leg- 
islation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said those who believe in protection as 
a principle, and not as a matter of local benefit. 

Mr. POMERENE. I recognize that fact, but my recollection 
is that there were a very large number of Republicans who 
voted in favor of the reciprocity legislation. Does the Senator 
mean by his statement to say that the Republicans who voted 
for that reciprocity legislation were not protectionists? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. No, Mr. President; I stated that there 
was a certain element of the manufacturing interests, whose 
interests were not injured in any way, who joined in the 
movement for Canadian reciprocity, while what would be 
called to-day the farm bloc was earnestly against it. 

It went over to the next session. The alliance was formed, 
and, as I remember it, with a solid Democratic vote in favor of 
it, and a few Republica votes on this side in favor of it, con- 
siderably in the minority upon this side, we passed the Canadian 
reciprocity pact. Then it was submitted to Canada, and it was 
submitted to the voters of Canada, and the voters turned it 
down. 

I am not discussing whether they acted in accordance with 
their own interests or whether they were governed, as I believe 
they were, by what they considered a patriotic principle to stand 
by their own country and to develop it as a manufacturing 
country; but the fact is that it was repudiated by a vote of the 
Canadian people. 

There was an offer on one side. The other side refused the 
offer, and refused it in the strongest way they could refuse it. 
It was an offer to take effect at the time it was passed, not 10 
years thereafter, or 20 or 30 years thereafter. It was an offer, 
and the offer was refused. That ended it. The law, so far as 
it remained upon the statute books, was and is a dead letter. 
It is not a law to-day. 

When the Democratic Party came into power, they did not 
recognize it. They immediately passed a tariff law as though 
we had never made an offer of that character. Then the Re- 
publican Party came into power again, and it recognizes that 
that was an offer, that the offer was refused, and that that was 
the end of the proposition. N 

The Senator says that a representative from Canada came 
down here and received scant courtesy, as he understands. On 
the contrary, the representative of the Canadian Government 
discussed the matter with me, asked candidly whether we re- 
garded that law as an open offer still in existence, and I told 
him candidly that we did not. He came down to see whether 
there would be any possibility of renewing the reciprocity offer, 
and suggested that if it was offered again they would accept it, 
and I candidly informed him that it would not be offered again, 
That was courteous. He said that was the view he had gotten 
from everyone he had talked with upon the subject, that it 
would be useless for them to attempt at this time to renew the 
Canadian pact, 

I do not think the argument which the Senator from Alabama 
makes, based upon the reciprocity agreement, is a very good 
one when you consider the result. One of the strongest ele- 
ments of objection against the Taft administration throughout 
the United States was the Canadian reciprocal agreement. I do 
not say that there were not other matters which were taken 
into consideration, but that was the chief objection to his ad- 
ministration. 

I know a great many people now claim that the only issue in 
the last campaign was the issue against a league of nations or 
an agreement with other nations. There were a great many 
issues which entered into the last campaign, and it would be 
unfair to say that any one of them was the only issue in that 
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campaign. There was a mighty big change in the vote from one 
side to the other, but it was not due to that alone, although it 
was an important feature in the dissatisfaction with the last 
administration. 

Let us see whether the Senator from Alabama is entirely con- 


sistent. He says he believes in reciprocity, and I want the 
Senator's attention to this, if I may have it, because I want to 
place his own argument in the Recorp. The Senator says he 
believes in a reciprocal relation with Canada. Very well. If 
we say to Canada, “ We will give you free trade in brick on con- 
dition that you give us free trade in brick,” that would be a 
reciprocal arrangement, and the Senator believes in it. But if 
we say to Canada, “If you put 25 per cent ad valorem upon 
brick, then we will put 25 per cent on brick,” that is not re- 
ciprocal, according to the Senator. What is the difference? 
The only difference is between a reciprocal tariff and a recipro- 
cal free trade. They mean exactly the same thing. 

Under the free trade we say to Canada that we will allow 
their brick to come in free just so long as they allow us to 
export brick to Canada free. Under the tariff reciprocal—and 
that is all it is—we say to Canada, “ We will continue to levy 
a duty of 22} per cent ad valorem just so long as you fix a duty 
of 224 per cent ad valorem.” They are both reciprocal. The 
one depends upon the other. The moment Canada takes off her 
223 per cent duty, off goes our 223 per cent duty. 

I think I would agree with the Senator from Alabama upon 
one element in this matter, and that is the idea of taking some- 
body else's tariff as a basis in fixing ours. I say most candidly 
that I do not like that method of making a tariff bill; but the 
majority of the committee always rules in determining what 
rate we shall fix upon any item, and while I must say it is per- 
fectly fair in this instance, I do not think it would be a good 
policy to adopt that principle to any great extent. It is just as 
fair as a reciprocity proposition is fair, but we ought to levy 
our duties according to the needs of the country, especially if it 
is a protective duty, and that which we reserve to ourselves we 
ought to grant as a right to our neighbors. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, my friend from North Da- 
kota, always very frank and candid, said he did not like the 
method which was adopted, but he was overruled by the major- 
ity of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not say I was overruled, but I stated 
that the majority ruled. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator may put it in that way. Does 
not the Senator think, under those circumstances, that his col- 
leagues on the floor of the Senate ought to have the benefit of 
his direct vote on that proposition, the same as in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. My direct vote is to sustain what we con- 
sidered to be for the best interests, as the committee recom- 
mended, If it were a question of great importance, if it were 
important at all, I might reserve the right to take a different 
view. But we must act together on this side in putting a bill 
through, the same as Senators do on the other side. 

Mr. POMERENE. They must act together, if they are going 
to put it through, I think that is true; but, in other words, the 
Senator's position, as I construe it, is that on the floor of the 
Senate he is willing to vote against his convictions as expressed 
by his vote in the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; the Senator knows 
nothing about my vote in the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply know what the Senator has said 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said that the majority of the committee 
voted in this way, and I am not stating what was my vote or 
the vote of any other Senator. I think, so far as this particular 
item is concerned, the. rate is fair. I am stating as a general 
proposition that I do not believe in the policy of fixing our tariffs 
on the basis adopted by some other country in fixing its tariff, 
and in that I think the Senator from Ohio will undoubtedly 
agree with me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, Mr. President, we should not 
be absolutely bound by what other countries do, I agree with the 
Senator: but I have regretted ever since the day of the defeat 
of the reciprocity pact that it was not adopted. I think we 
would be better off, and every element of society would be 
better off to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator thinks that way, but I 
believe we would be immensely worse off. However, we will 
not stop to discuss that now. 

The Senator from Alabama says that by allowing this tariff 
we do not afford relief against a monopoly. I want the Senator 
to stop and think of that for just a moment. You have free 
trade now, have you not? You have no relief against the monop- 
oly, have you? The monopoly was formed under free trade; it 


exists under free trade; and if it was formed and exists under 
free trade I do not believe the Senator thinks for a single 
moment that it is going to be continued by reason of charging 
for a few thousand brick which come over from Canada. 

But if I understand it correctly, the monopoly has already 
been dissolved; a consent decree has been entered through the 
activity of the Attorney General. If that be true, then the 
monopoly which was created under free trade, which drew its 
breath of life under that benign policy, has gone out of existence 
by reason of the action of the law itself. 

I want to read to the Senator a little statement from the 
Tariff Commission report. I have stated many times that this 
tariff will affect only a few localities along the Canadian bor- 
der; that it will not affect in any degree the general price of 
brick throughout the United States. I want to substantiate 
that by the finding of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator said in this 
connection that it would not affect the price of brick except in 
a few localities. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was my statement. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course the Senator will concede that it 
will result in increasing the price of brick to the consumers of 
brick in those localities, will he not? : 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may. I assume that it probably will in 
those localities. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is a more accurate statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If Canada would just relieve from the 
223 per cent tax, we would have free brick on both sides. But 
this is what the Tariff Commission says: 


Structural brick is the most important clay product manufactured 
in the United States. The production surpasses fn value the total pro- 
duction of pottery and chinaware or of all other clay products. 

Suitable clays are widely distributed, and bricks are produced in every 
State and Territory except Hawaii and Alaska, 

Now note: 


The indeatry is local in character, very few bricks bein 
more than a few miles, Local demand is enormous near the 
ters of population. 


Now, that is correct. On account of the weight of the brick, 
as a rule it is shipped only a few miles. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I will state that all the common brick used 
for structural purposes in and about New York City come from 
points within 100 miles of that city. We have great brick 
plants on the Hudson River and along the Shrewsbury River 
and the Newark Bay section of New Jersey. Rarely, if ever, 
to my knowledge have brick come to that city on the railroad 
cars. They always come in on barges floated down the river or 
across the bay from New Jersey. > 

With the permission of the Senator, I may add that just now 
brick are higher than at almost any other period in the history 
of the article in and about New York. Last spring they sold 
at the wharf at about $12 per 1,000, and now $17 is being paid. 
That comes from the shortage of brick, due to one of two 
causes, either a premeditated effort upon the part of producers 
to limit the supply or else perhaps their neglect in estimating 
the amount needed. 

We are having in New York to-day the greatest building boom 
the city has ever seen. We are using more brick than we 
ever used before. When the brick come to the wharf to-day 
they are so much in demand that those who need them are 
bidding for them. We have had a small shipment of brick 
from Denmark recently. Those brick are being imported 

Mr. POMERENE. How many of those brick came in? 

Mr. CALDER. Only a few thousand; but they are being 
brought in for the purpose of determining whether or not they 
can be used to advantage and whether they can compete with 
our brick in the way of price. The freight charges on them 
from Denmark would be about $4 a thousand. The price of 
the brick in Denmark is $7 a thousand, which would make $11 
a thousand, plus the profit in the handling. If the price of 
domestic brick continues as at present, at the price now being 
asked, there is no doubt in my mind that more brick will come 
in from Denmark. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, about the imports of brick, 


shipped 


arge cen- 


this again is the finding of the Tariff Commission: 


Imports of common brick are negligible and are confined to shipments 
from Canadian plants to points in the United States near the inter- 
national boundary, 

I think that is all I need to read from the Tariff Commission 
report. It is a matter which affects, as I stated before, a few 
Canadian brickkilns that manufacture a few thousand brick, 
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as against the American, right across the line, I admit that 
it is not important. It will not affect in any way the general 
price of brick throughout thé United States, but it may pos- 
sibly affect the price to some extent along the border on. a 
few thousand brick that would be imported without the tariff 
duty. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say in addition to what I 
have said before that I regard the Canadian reciprocity pact 
as n dead letter in the law, for the reason that the offer was 
made and refused. The conditions have changed since. We 
have made new laws upon the subject on the assumption that 
it has been declined and that the offer is no longer extant; 
but to be certain that no one could claim that it was still in 
existence, we have inserted a special provision in the bill re- 
pealing it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I realized that the Sen- 
ator was proposing to repeal a law which he says did not exist. 
That is why I did not interrupt the Senator in his argument, 
because I know it is very much more satisfactory to speak with- 
out interruption. 

I stated in my argument that the responsibility for the lack 
of reciprocity and for the fact that Canada insisted on high 
duties against the commerce of the United States rested in this 
Chamber with the Republican Party, and it does. The Senator 
from North Dakota has admitted it. Of course he announces, 
with a sweep of his hand as if he were the law itself, that be- 
cause Canada did not at once accept the proposal for reci- 
procity in trade which was made by the United States, that it 
was wiped out; that it does not exist; that it has gone. Well, 
Mr. President, it is a new way to repeal a law by the negative 
action of some person. 5 

But, as I intended to point out, the Senator, as he has ad- 
mitted, makes the argument that there is no reciprocity law 
existing. He says he told the minister of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment that it no longer existed; but, as I intended to point 
ont to him, which he admits, he thinks it so much a law, so much 
on the statute books, that he puts a clause within the borders 
of the bill to repeal it. 


Of course the policy of the Republican Party is so much. 


against reciprocity in trade that they are going to repeal an 
offer for reciprocity in trade, and the Senator is only admitting, 
more strongly than I could state the case, what I charged him 
with a moment ago, that the reason why we did not have 
reciprocity in trade, the reason why Canadian duties rested 
on American commerce, was because it is the policy of the Re- 
publican Party that the gates of commerce should be closed be- 
tween this country and Canada. I am sure the Senator from 
North Dakota will not deny it. He pleads guilty to the charge 
in the items of this bill. 

Now the Senator says that he, in part, is willing to have 
reciprocity and he evidences it by this clause in the bill, and 
asserts with much pride that although he repudiates reciproc- 
ity in trade by the terms of his bill repealing that law, that 
we authorize it now; that this is reciprocal trade; that this 
provision brings about reciprocity in trade, and we are only 
waiting for Canada to lower the door. The Senator knows as 
well as I do that we do not bring about reciprocity of trade on 
one item. An item that we want lowered going into Canada 
may be of no interest whatever to Canada or not of enough 
interest to cause her to lower her tariff rate, and that usually 
is the case. If Canada admits one of our products into her 
country, it is usually because of her goods not coming into our 
country and there being a balance of commerce on this side of 
the line for that particular article. Of course, if she is going 
to admit that article into her country, she wants some article 
from Canada to flow in here. 

Mr, McCUMBER,. Mr. President 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me why Canada re- 
fused the reciprocity offer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Canada refused it for many reasons. I 
will not say that Canada was not opposed to reciprocity in trade 
at that time, because I can not say it. I am willing to admit 
the record as it was made at that time. But the Senator 
knows that there were many other questions which drove the 
Laurier Liberal Party out of power, and returned the Con- 


servative Party. The Senator knows that western Canada, 


made up largely of sons and descendants of American citizens, 
yoted with the Conservatives and drove the Laurier government 
out of power. Yet those same men in western Canada to-day 
make up almost unitedly the majorities of the Liberal govern- 
ment under Mackenzie King, the premier of that government. 
There has been an entire reversal of sentiment, and because the 
sentiment a few years ago was not willing to meet us is no 


argument against our accepting the opportunity when sentiment 
in Canada has changed and we can make reciprocal trade an 
existing fact instead of a theory as the Senator would make 
it on brick. 

The Senator knows we can not bring about reciprocal trade 
on one item. He’ knows it is absurd to contend that we can. 
More than that, we have contended here for hours about this 
schedule. It is not because the item is so great 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is wicked to put it in this bill at this 
time, was not that principle equally wicked when the Senator 
put it in his bill on wood pulp in 1913? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator listens, but his ears are 
not open. Half an hour or an hour ago I answered that ques- 
tion, as the Senator would know if he had been listening to me, 
by stating that I had tried the same experiment in the law 
which is now on the statute books, because I was very anxious 
to produce a condition in reference to pulp wood, used as the 
raw product in the mannfacture of paper, in order to give the 
great American press an oppertunity to get its paper on reason- 
able terms, I tried the experiment and I said to the Senate in 
my opening statement that it failed. It did fail. Now I think 
that as it failed after I tried it I certainly would be unkind, 
when I see the Senator walking into a mistake of this kind, 
stumbling over impediments in his path, if I did not point out 
to him where they lay in the path so that he might avoid them 
in the future. 

I admit that in quite a number of instances in the present 
law it was tried. Of course we tried it from the viewpoint 
that we hoped a general reciprocity treaty would soon be ac- 
cepted by Canada, but it was not. The hour has come within 
the past few months, or within the year, when it can be ac- 
cepted, but the Senator says himself that he told the emissary 
of the Canadian Government who called on him about it that 
he repudiated it, that it was lost, that it was only a temporary 
matter; that he told him the proposal was only temporary, and 
that he would not accept it now; and yet he thinks it is so 
iad that it is necessary to repeal it from the statute 

ks. 


Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I stated I 
wanted it repealed so that no one among the Canadians could 
claim that it was the law, simply to make absolutely certain 
a matter in which we might be in dispute ourselves. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not contend that the party in 
power if it has the votes to do it can not repeal any law it 
wishes to repeal. I do not say that they have not the power, 
or that we are committed, morally or otherwise, to continue to 
carry out this agreement. If the party in power wishes to re- 
pudjate it, they have the right to repudiate it; and they are 
going to do it, as they proclaim in this bill; but I say the 
responsibility of repudiating it must rest with them. They 
can not contend that as to the little item of brick that they 
are proposing reciprocity with Canada when in fact they 
are trying to impose an embargo instead of a tax on the im- 
portation of brick. 

The Senator from North Dakota said that the President 10 
years ago was very unwise to consult with the Democratie 
leader, but I want to call to his attention the fact that at 
the time the reciprocity act was passed there were distin- 
guished Senators on the Republican side of the Chamber who 
voted for the bill, Among them were the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Brandegee], the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lodge], Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], Senator Crane, of Massachu- 
setts, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Poindexter], Senator 
Root, of New York, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Townsend], and so on. The bill was not only supported by 
Democrats, but I have read a list of names of Senators who 
stood at the forefront of the Republican Party when the bill 
went through. It is now to be repudiated by being thrown 
out of the window and telling the envoy of a foreign Govern- 
ment before Congress acts, before it is known that there is a 
majority behind the proposal, he can go home, that because 
the arrangement was not accepted at once it is a dead letter. 

Mr. President, I do not think the country will take that 
view of the question; but what I wish to point out is what 
this proviso will accomplish. It is proposed that brick shall 
be on the free list unless another country from which they 
may be imported levies a duty on bricks imported from the 
United States. There is nothing on the free list, as the Sena- 
tor knows, except that which is expressly put on the free list; 
we shall have no dispute about that, and as bricks are not put 
on the free list, unless Canada by her affirmative action in 
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removing her tariff consents that the American people may 
bring in brick untaxed, bricks must be taxed at some rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I understand the Senator from Ala- 
bama correctly, I desire to say that I do not think he has care- 
fully read the amendment. The committee propose, first, to 
place this paragraph under the free list items. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it is recited before the colon 
that these articles are placed upon the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then it is provided that against imports 
from countries which levy a duty upon the American com- 
modity there shall be levied an equal duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. I have aided in writing 
tariff bills, and I.am familiar with the fact that when articles 
are placed upon the free list they are not to be taxed unless 
‘a proviso is inserted stating that they shall only go on the 
free list on the happening of a certain event; and it is provided 
in the amendment not against all countries—for there is only 
one country involved in this controversy, and that is Canada 
that bricks shall come in free of duty in the event that Canada 
admits bricks from this country free. Senators know that Can- 
ada does not admit brick from this country free. When we 
send home her enyoy who comes here and asks for reciprocity 
in trade and tell him that it is an absurd proposition to con- 
tend for reciprocity in trade now, of course, Senators do not 
expect that Canada is going to eliminate her duty on bricks 
under those circumstances. Of course, practically no bricks come 
into this country from any country exeept Canada. I do not 
_contend that the imports from Canada are very great, although 
they afford relief to certain American citizens; but the prin- 
ciple for which Senators on the other side are contending is, 
in my judgment, wrong when it requires that taxation shall be 
imposed on building material with which to build the homes 
of America. I think it is wrong to pick out a few little special 
interests and put into their pockets money which belongs to 
the taxpayers of America. 

I want to know under which clause of the bill bricks are to 
fall. The Senator knows that Canada has a tax on bricks; 
the Senator also knows that this proviso will apply to Canada 
and that bricks will not be on the free list. So they must be 
provided for somewhere else. Now, I want to ask the Senator 
to answer the question whether when a duty is imposed at the 
customhouse on bricks coming from Canada, so long as Canada 
does not put American brick on the free list, whether they are 
going to fall under paragraph 201 of the bill providing that 
bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specially provided 
for, shall pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem or whether 
they are going to fall under the basket clause. I do not recall 
what the tax under the basket clause is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can answer the Senator; but I must say 
to the Senator most candidly that it seems to me he has not 
carefully read the amendment, because it says that there shall 
be then imposed an equal duty“; that is, a duty equal to the 
duty that is imposed by the country from which they are im- 
ported, So brick would not fall under any other clause; but 
if they are imported from Canada, and Canada levies a 224 per 
cent duty on American brick, of course the duty on brick from 
Canada would be a 22} per cent ad valorem. They would not 
fall under any other clause, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota has 
satisfactorily answered my inquiry. I wanted to know under 
what paragraph brick from Canada were going to fall, because 
the tax has not been repealed. The Senator has very kindly an- 
swered the question that Canada has a tax of 224 per cent on 
imported brick, and therefore, under the proviso, so long as the 
Canadian rate stands—and he admits that it will stand—brick 
imported into this country from Canada will be taxed 224 per 
cent, 

Now, what do we find the condition to be. We bave fought 
for two days over the taxing of bricks. 

Under the House bill “ fire brick, weighing not more than 10 
pounds each, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated 
in any manner,” carried a rate of duty of 10 per cent, and as 
reported to the Senate by the committee, the rate of duty was 
15 per cent ad valorem. That covered common brick, Now, the 
Senator admits that the proviso which he offers will raise the 
ad valorem rate on brick. I am not talking about the theory 
of their being on the free list, but I am talking about the fact 
that while the Senator and the committee are saying to the 
Senate they are going to provide free brick, yet they are put- 
ting brick in this bill under a proviso which in fact will result 
in levying a duty of 22} per cent on common building brick. 
Am I wrong? 

Mr. McCUMBER, On brick from Canada, 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. on brick from Canada, the only country 
whence competition comes. The Senator admits I am right. 
Now, after discussing the brick item for two days, the Finance 
Committee come in here and say, “ We are giving relief to the 
American people,” yet we find a joker in the amendment, so that 
instead of reducing the tax on bricks, in reality the tax is be- 
ing increased from 15 per cent ad valorem, as originally pro- 
vided in the bill, to 223 per cent on bricks coming from Canada, 
only country from which come any material amount of 

ricks. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that my motion to strike out 
the proviso will prevail, and on that I ask fer the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota, on which the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx)} and vote 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called}. Announcing my 
pair as earlier in the day, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement with respect to 
the transfer of my pair as on the last preceding vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the Senater from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wus] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CuneErson] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine IMr. EN AL p] to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] and will vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. SEMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. OverMAN]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WannENI. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“yea” on this amendment. 

í al CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ng rs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dittinauam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence} with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGRUYSEN} with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 42, as follows: 


YBAS—22. 
Borah Harrison Rawson Swanson 
Caraway Heflin obinson Und 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex Sheppard Watson, Ga 
Dia} Kin Simmons Wiliams 
La Follette Smith 
Harris Pomerene Stanley 
NAYS—42. 
Broussard Johnson MeNary Ransdell 
Bursum Jones, Wash Shortridge 
Calder Kellogg New Smoot 
Cameron Kendrick New neer 
Capper Nicholson Sterling 
Colt Ladd Norris Towns 
Curtis Lenroot Oddie Wadsworth 
nst Page Warren 
ce M mber Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Gooding McKinley Phip 
Hale McLean Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Ashurst Elkins McKellar Shields 
Ball Fernald Myers Stanfield 
Brandegee Fletcher Nelson Sutherland 
Crow Frelinghuysen Norbeck Trammell 
Culberson Glass Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham Harreld en Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont i Pittman Weller 
ge McCormick Reed Willis 


So Mr. UnpErwoon’s amendment to Mr. McCumexrr's amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now ask to return to 
paragraph 203, page 82; and I propose, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to move to strike out all of paragraph 203, and then to 
insert, on page 217, after line 24, a new paragraph, to read as 
follows: 

Pan. 1541 a, Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic. 

That would place it upon the free list. Then the same provi- 
sion that we had in reference to brick: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, Province, or other subdi- 
vision of government imposes a duty on such cement imported from 
the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement 
coming into the United States from such country, dependency, Province, 
or other subdivision of government, 

It would then be necessary, if that is carried, on page 33, line 
14, after the word “ton,” to insert a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: 

Other cement not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota. I have not the Cana- 
dian tariff before me; and I want to ask, under this change, 
with the proviso in, what rate of duty cement would bear coming 
from Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will turn to it in a moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for information, because I have 
not the information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will look it up. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to have the information 
before we vote. 

Mr. McCUMBBDR. If the Senator will indulge me a moment, 
I have the book here and will have the matter looked up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota proposes an amendment, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is first proposed, on page 32, to strike 
out paragraph 203, relative to Roman, Portland, and other 
hydraulic cement, as amended ; then to insert, on page 217, after 
line 24, a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

- Par, 1541a. Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic: Provided, 
That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
8 imposes a aon on such cement imported from the United 

tates, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement coming into 
the United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that the Cana- 
dian tariff reads as follows: 

Cement, Portland, and hydraulic or water lime, in barrels, bags, or 
casks, the weight of the package to be included in the weight for duty, 

per hundred pounds, 11 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, In other words, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, if this amendment is adopted it will raise the tax on 
cement from 5 cents per 100 pounds, as provided in the bill, to 
11 cents per 100 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless she changes her rate. 

Mr. McOUMBER. That is correct; just the same as in the 
ease of brick, if Canada retains her duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota has 
already admitted that the policy of the Republican Party is to 
have no reciprocity, and therefore, of course, we can not expect 
to change Canada, and the Senator’s amendment protects Ameri- 
can cement 11 cents per 100 pounds instead of 5 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
proviso in the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

It is perfectly apparent that from a practical standpoint the 
tax on cement under the pending amendment, in so far as it 
relates to importations from, Canada, will be more than double 
the rate if the provision in the bill is adopted; and unless the 
proviso be stricken out the effect of adopting the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota will be to increase the tax 
on cement imported into the United States from Canada by 
more than 2 to 1 over the amendment proposed originally by the 
committee in paragraph 203. 

For these reasons I move to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was somewhat pleased when 
I heard early this morning that the majority members of the 
Finance Committee, in their accustomed morning sessions at 
which they are now revising the tariff bill, rewriting the sched- 
ules, and cutting down the rates, from day to day under the 
compulsion of the fire that has been leveled at the high rates, 
had decided to put cement upon the free list. We had only to 
a limited extent discussed the item of Portland cement. There 
was no committee amendment to the House rate, and therefore 
it was not before the Senate; but an amendment to the same 
paragraph by the committee relating to other cements than 
Portland cement and Roman cement—the duty of 5 cents a 
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hundred upon Portland and Roman and other hydraulic ce- 
ments—was discussed, and the facts with reference to that 
provision were laid before the Senate, and the utter lack of 
Pec pe for any such duty upon this material was strongly 
argued. 

It was then made clear that cement is one of the chief fac- 
tors in practically all the heavier construction that is going on 
in the United States to-day, including road building, which is 
more active to-day in every State in the Union than it ever has 
been before; and I suppose that as the result of this discussion, 
and the exposure of the injustice of imposing such a rate of 
duty, the committee decided to surrender in this case, as it has, 
I am glad to say, surrendered in many other cases heretofore, 
and as I hope it will continue to do in rewriting this outrageous 
bill from day to day. Probably they consider it too late for them 
to recall the bill and rewrite it altogether, because we have 
gone nearly through three of the larger schedules. 

It is enongh, Mr. President, to assure the country that even 
the majority members of the committee itself, in the light of 
the discussions, have now been driven to the conclusion that 
the bill's rates are unjust and unfair to the people of the 
country, and that they ought to be revised. I suppose that that 
admission as to the rates they have already revised can be 
taken as an admission that the rates generally carried in this 
bill are too high, and are oppressive’ and burdensome to the 
people, and that they ought to come down. 

I was delighted when I heard that they were going to put 
this article of common use upon the free list, just as they had 
claimed they had done with reference to brick; but in the case 
of cement and in the case of brick it turns out that they seek 
to accomplish the same purpose by the use of what is known as 
a countervailing duty. Probably the committee felt that the 
brick and cement were articles of such common use, so well 
known and understood by the people of the United States, that 
it would be a little risky, after the exposures which have taken 
place with reference to those items, to have them specifically 
carry these high rates, and that they could camouflage their 
action and accomplish practically the same purpose by the 
application of a countervailing duty. 

The present: proposition of the committee is that we are te 
have absolutely free trade in cement unless that cement happens 
to come from Canada, unless it is produced across this artificial 
boundary which separates the United States from Canada. If 
it comes in from any other country by the Atlantic Ocean or 
the Pacific Ocean, or from south of us, then it is to be free. If 
it comes to our Pacific ports from Japan or from China, although I 
do not know whether they make it there, or from any of the Pacific 
Ocean countries where they do make it, it is to be free. If it 
comes in from Europe and enters any of the American ports on 
the Atlantic coast, then it is to be free. But if it comes from 
our neighbor, Canada, it is to bear a duty equal to that levied by 
Canada, not the 5 per cent duty which the committee proposed 
as a just and fair rate when they brought this bill in, and from 
which they have now receded as to other countries, for the 
reason, I assume, that they have come to the conclusion that 
it is an unjust rate to impose as against other countries. Not- 
withstanding they have admitted that as to other countries 
this duty is unwarranted, as to Canada they propose now to 
more than double that rate by the imposition of a counteryail- 
ing duty. 

What have we against Canada? Why should we single her 
out for discrimination? We recently passed here an emergency 
tariff bill by which we practically embargoed most of the things 
which Canada sold to us, and that in face of the fact that 
Canada was, next to Europe, our best customer in all the world. 
As a result of that onslaught against the purchase by us of 
Canadian goods, the things they sold us in exchange for the 
things they bought from us—and they were only selling us 
about half as much as they bought from us—as the result of 
that onslaught upon our neighbor country, which has always 
been our friend, which is inhabited largely by people of the 
same nationality, speaking the same language, who live right 
at our door, in one short year we have lost over $600,000,000 
of our Canadian business, and our trade with Canada to-day is 
only about one-half of what it was before the enactment of the 
so-called emergency tariff act. 

Now, after having dealt her this body blow, it is proposed to 
establish free trade with all nations in cement except with 
Canada, and to impose in the case of Canada a rate twice as 
high as the committee attempted to impose against the world, 
but from which they have receded, thereby admitting and con- 
fessing that it was an unjust and an unwarranted duty. 

I remind the country that in the Senate debates on the so- 
called emergency tariff bill 1 predicted just what has since 
happened with respect to the disastrous effects that bill, if en- 
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acted, would have upon our commerce with Canada. I said we 
must expect retaliation in that event. Now, having already lost 
as a consequence of the emergency tariff approximately one-half 
our Canadian trade, the Republican majority members propose 
to cut the vitals out of what remains of it by striking this 
wanton and foolish blow at our friend and neighbor, while ad- 
mitting free of duty the cement of all other countries. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not propose to delay 
the action of the Senate on this amendment for a moment. 

I remember that several years ago I voted for Canadian reci- 
procity. Subsequent events show that I made a mistake. Some 
of thè Senators who are now condemning the committee be- 
cause it imposes a reciprocal duty on one or two items, differed 
from the rest of us who favored reciprocity with Canada at 
that time. They strongly condemned this policy, but now they 
wish to surrender our market forever to those who place tariff 
duties on our products. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons} seems to 
suffer a great deal because of what he says is the injustice that 
is to be done to Canada in that we propose to have free trade 
in cement with all the rest of the world except Canada, and in 
that case we propose to almost double the duty that was origi- 
nally proposed. 

He does not tell the country that under this tariff Canada 
gets exactly the same benefit granted to every other country, 
Canada can have free trade with the United States in cement if 
she will remove her duty, This reciprocal provision does not 
apply to Canada alone, but applies exactly alike to all countries. 

I am informed on good authority that in the country for 
which the Senator seems so solicitous, just across the river from 
Detroit, there is being erected now by the United States Steel 
Trust, as it has been called so frequently, a mammoth cement 
plant. Under the present law in Canada that corporation will 
have an advantage of the market in Canada over the United 
States to the extent at least of 11 cents per hundred pounds 
protection. It is planting its factory over there because it is 
for its advantage to do it. It would not do it otherwise. It 
gets an advantage over its United States competitors. 

It is an easy matter for Canada to remove her duty of 11 
cents against the United States and get free trade on cement. 
It is up to her. We are not discriminating against her. We are 
saying, “ We will treat all nations fairly and exactly alike. 
All nations that furnish reciprocal privileges to us get their 
cement free of duty, and those nations which impose a tariff 
on our product will have the same tariff imposed on their 
product.” 

That is the story, and that is all there is to it. This state- 
ment that we are discriminating against Canada is not, in my 
judgment, in accord with the real facts in the case. This tariff 
will, if the Senate amendment is adopted, impose no duty upon 
foreign cement except upon cement coming from a country 
which imposes a duty upon cement from the United States, and 
in that case the duty will be self-imposed by such country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I regret that I feel compelled 
to differ from the conclusions of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsEenD] with regard to this proposition. He was in 
favor of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada a few 
years ago. I was against it, and I am just as much opposed to 
it now, or would be if it were before the people of the country, 
as it was then. 

This is not a reciprocal arrangement. Properly speaking, 
there can be no such thing as reciprocity in competitive prod- 
ucts. We may be able to make a bargain with another country 
respecting the admission of her products inte our markets and 
the admission of our products into her markets of a different 
character, but there can be, at least from my standpoint, no 
such thing as reciprocity in a retaliatory duty. This is retalia- 
tion, not reciprocation. 

If I believed that the cost of production of cement produced 
in the United States was, generally speaking, greater than the 
cost of the production of cement in Canada, I would favor a 
duty not only upon the importations from Canada but upon the 
importations from every country in the world. But I do not 
believe that there is any substantial difference between the cost 
ef producing cement in Canada and the cost of producing it in 
the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Directly in point with the statement the 
Senator has just made, I call attention to the information in 
the tariff surveys, furnished by the Tariff Commission, at page 
261. The statement is: 


Most Canadian plants operate at a disadvantage, since fuel must, in 
most cases, be imported from mines in the United States. 


The indications are that if there is any difference in the cost 
of production, the difference is in favor of the plants in the 
United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe the information contained in the 
extract just read by the Senator from Arkansas is true, and it 
is fortified by the fact that Canada, a country which believes 
in protection, just as we do, has thought it necessary to levy 
a duty of 11 cents a hundred pounds upon this commodity in 
order to prevent the United States from taking her market, 
and it seems most astonishing that it is necessary for Canada 
to provide a duty to prevent importations from the United 
States and that at the same time it is necessary for the United 
States to levy a duty in order to prevent importations from 
Canada. The two things are not consistent with each other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I wanted to ask the Senator if the real 
question is not a question of freight rather than of cost of 
production? , 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have heard that mentioned several times, 
but the moment the article from Canada reaches the United 
States it must pay American freight rates. Canadian cement 
can not move upon railroads within the United States at any 
lower rate than that paid on the American product. Even if 
our freight rates, as compared with Canada’s, may be a little 
higher, although I think that has been somewhat exaggerated, 
it can not be said that our freight rates warrant a duty upon 
this generally produced and widely used product. 

Now, I would like to see a tariff law that all Republicans can 
defend, at least those who believe in protection. I, believe in 
it as profoundly as does the Senator from North Dakota, but, in 
my judgment, some of the duties that are being imposed in the 
bill will do more to disparage the doctrine of protection among 
the American people than other duties in the bill, properly im- 


.Posed, will do to sustain that doctrine, 


I differ from my Republican friends on some of these points, 
and I do it with great regret. I expect to uphold the com- 
mittee upon the greater number of the articles concerning 
which I know nothing, but there have been some mistakes, from 
my standpoint, made in the composition of the tariff bill that 
ought to be corrected, and this is one of them. I do not believe 
in a duty of 5 cents a hundred upon cement, nor do I believe 
in attaching a duty upon the importations from Canada because 
Canada has found it necessary to levy duties in order to pre- 
vent importations from the United States. I think we ought 
to be governed by the ancient and honorable rule that we have 
announced so often, that we intend to protect our manufacturers 
to the extent of the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 


“Senator from Iowa for just a moment, Let us admit, now, as 


a rule that we need.no protection whatever. That is why we 
are proposing the free list. If the Senator will look over the 
exports, imports, and production, he will find that for every 
pound we import we export 6 pounds. The importations, I 
think, would not amount to 1 per cent of the production. 

I am making that general statement, or admission, if you 
desire to call it such, in order to clear the ground that we are 
really giving a free importation, with the exception of possibly 
less than 1 per cent of our production, and that 1 per cent 
coming from Canada is not going to increase or have any par- 
ticular effect upon the general market price of cement. It is 
too small to have that effect. What is it for, then? It is 
simply to protect or, if I may put it in another form, to give 
the American who lives upon the Canadian border the same 
opportunity to sell his product into Canada that the Canadian 
has to sell his product in the United States. 

Here is an imaginary line with a little American factory on 
one side and a little Canadian factory upon the other side. 
Neither of them produces in any appreciable amount as com- 
pared with the entire production. The Canadian goes into the 
market of the American with free hands and has no duty to 
pay. The American who goes on the other side of the line has 
to pay about 40 cents for every barrel of cement that he takes 
across the Canadian border. While the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] says that when he put this like arrangement 
into his tariff law it failed, I am not so certain that it will fail 
in reference to cement. It may be that if we put this rate upon 
the Canadian cement factory, they will be willing that the 
American on the opposite side of the boundary line shall have 
the same privileges they have, but if we do fail we have not 
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done any harm particularly to the general public who buy 
cement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
at that point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Dakota says it will 
do no harm. From the abstract standpoint I think it will do 
great harni, if it did not influence the movement of a single ton 
or pound of cement, because it furnishes one of those illustra- 
tions so often used and so effectively used by our friends upon 
the other side of the Chamber to disparage the doctrine of 
protection, 

But I think it will do harm in another way. I think the 
great object of a protective tariff law is to employ and keep in 
employment the maximum number of people living in the United 
States. The Senator has said that we export to Canada 6 
pounds of cement 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator is mistaken. I say that 
we export 6 pounds of cement to 1 pound that we import, but 
not as to Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How much of that comes from Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think very little, if any. I would have 
to look up the record, but I think only a very small amount. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator to say we exported 
to Canada 6 pounds of cement to 1 imported from Canada, but 
I may have misunderstood him. 

Mr, McCUMBER. No; it is exported to Cuba and South 
American countries. I do not know whether there has been a 
pound exported to Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. However that may be, when we enter into 
a war of tariff with Canada, and Canada pursues the same 
plan that some of our people want to have pursued by this coun- 
try, I assume she would raise her duty to 50 cents and exclude 
all American cement upon the theory that it is better for that 
dominion that her cement be manufactured within her own bor- 
ders. That, it would seem to me, might result in a very serious 
diminution of labor performed in the United States, 

But I do not myself believe in retaliatory tariffs. 
in legislating for the welfare of the people of the United States. 
It is better for us to admit cement from Canada, manufactured 
under conditions certainly not more advantageous than ours. 
Then, let us take that Canadian cement which comes in under 
those conditions. It might at times serve as a slight restriction 
in certain parts of the United States on the enormous prices 
that have been charged in recent times and that may be charged 
in the future. 

I did not intend to take up the time of the Senator or of the 
Senate, but I wanted the Senate to know why I can not vote 
for a retaliatory duty upon cement. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, if, of course, we say that 
it is a retaliatory duty, the Senator's position would be correct 
from that standpoint. But during the first 10 years since 1900, 
according to the Tariff Commission's report, practically all of 
our imported cement came from Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain, and once in a while some would come over from 
Canada. Of course, the war came on and that cut off practi- 
tally all the trade in cement from across the ocean. After the 
armistice they began to renew gradually and are continuing 
gradually the imports and the foreign product is now beginning 
do come in. I think, inasmuch as we imported large quantities 
tn the earlier part of this century, that as soon as we reach 
aormal conditions, or at least as soon as those countries get 
apon their feet again, they can import and will import to this 
Fwuntry a sufficient amount to affect the price here and to pre- 
vent any combination, unless the combination is made with the 
foreigner as well, to impose an extortionate price against the 
American people. 

But the Canadian exports only along the Canadian line for 
a short distance into the United States and the Tariff Commis- 
sion so states: 

The bulk of the increase is Canadian cement from plants located 
near the border, 

If they are any distance from the border the freight rates are 
such that they do not get into the interior. Now, within that 
zone in which both the American and the Canadian trade, the 
American is cut off from the Canadian side while the Canadian 
has the free use of the American side. While we may not like 
the policy, at the least the Canadian can not complain if we 
say to him, We will give vou free imports for your one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, or whatever it may be, provided you will give us 
free importation in your territory.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, cement of the class embraced 
in this paragraph—namely, Roman, Portland, and hydraulic 
cement—is now on the free list. Notwithstanding that fact, 
the industry is so completely organized throughout the United 
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States that the prices which are being charged for the product 
are excessive beyond reason or justification. 

The uses to which cement is put are in a measure public uses. 
It is used in a large number of industries of a public or quasi- 
public character. It is the most important building material 
and is constantly increasing in its importance, taking the place 
in many localities of brick and other building material. The 
United States, according to the Tariff Commission report, was 
the pioneer in concrete building and industrial construction, 
and the production and consumption per capita of concrete ex- 
ceeds that of any other nation. 

As stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER], domestic production exceeds consumption. It is impos- 
sible, in my judgment, to determine what effect a tariff on this 
commodity will have on prices, Certainly the imposition of this 
duty is not intended to reduce prices. The only justification 
offered for it is to enable American producers of cement to 
maintain the trust-controlled prices along the Canadian border, 
The Senator from North Dakota gave a pathetic illustration of 
a little cement factory on the American side and a factory on 
the Canadian side, and appealed for protection in behalf of 
the American factory. He neglected to say, however, that both 
factories—certainly it is true of the American factory—now 
charge twice as much as the commodity ought to sell for. 

On another occasion in discussing this subject I put into the 
Rxconb a statement of the manner in which this industry is 
controlled, and also some information concerning the rapid 
rise in prices of cement during the last five years. My recol- 
lection is that cement is now selling for close to five times as 
much as it was selling for approximately five years ago. In 
view of that fact, I agree with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMmins] absolutely that the friends of protection, who, I ad- 
mit, under the political situation that now prevails in the Con- 
gress, are entitled to write this bill, are discrediting the theory 
of protection by imposing high rates on commodities that are 
admittedly trust controlled and for which exorbitant prices are 
now being charged. 

When the committee reported this bill it evidently felt that 
a rate of 5 cents per 100 pounds was adequate for protection 
purposes, but now, under the guise of putting cement on the 
free list, they have actually more than doubled the tariff on 
this important construction material. The original committee 
amendment contemplated the imposition of 5 cents per 100, 
while the pending amendment contemplates the imposition of 
11 cents per 100, unless Canada sees fit to change her law, on 
all importations from Canada, and, as stated by the Senator 
from North Dakota, the principal importations come from Uan- 
ada. So long as that is true, if we write the pending amend- 
ment into this proposed law, instead of putting cement on the 
free list, we shall be more than doubling the high rate originally 
proposed by the committee. It does not take a logician or a 
philosopher to see that. 

It is absurd to say that cement shall be put upon the free 
list, but that importations of it from countries that impose 
duties on cement made in this country shall bear a rate of 
11 cents per 100, when all the while we know that the prin- 
cipal effect of the provision will be to require every consumer 
of cement who is within access of the Canadian factories to pay 
a tribute of 11 cents per 100 pounds to the monopoly which 
dominates the industry in every State of the Union, including 
Michigan. 

One can not buy one pound of cement from any factory in the 
State of Michigan for one cent less than he can buy it from any 
other factory in Michigan. One can not buy any quantity of 
cement from any factory that sells cement in the city of New 
York for less than he can buy it from any other producer of 


cement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator will also remember that if 
one is not within the territory contiguous to that particular 
factory he can not buy it at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes. If he is not located in the territory 
allotted to the factory, he can not buy it at all. The country 
is divided into zones; the-price is fixed; the quantity that may 
be sold to a consumer is limited; and it must be used upon par- 
ticular works. If not used upon the job for which it was 
purchased, the consumer who uses it upon some other job can 
not thereafter purchase cement from anyone. 

With this condition prevailing in the industry, with the public 
already being charged from two to three times what the com- 
modity ought to sell for, with a condition which everybody 
realizes prevails in all our great cities respecting the building 
of houses, with gigantic enterprises involving road construc- 
tion and other similar enterprises in progress throughout the 
United States, the Congress certainly should not take any steps 
calculated to fasten upon the country conditions that have 
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become intolerable in regard to this great industry. If the pro- 
posed rate will not tend to increase the price or maintain the 
price, then there is no justification for it on the theory that it 
is a protective tariff. 

I have been hoping that the result of the proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice would be the dissolution 
of the Cement Trust, so that this country may go forward with 
its great construction enterprises; but this step, under the dis- 
guise of a free-trade amendment is, in fact, more than doubling 
the original high protective amendment which was proposed by 
the committee. 

It is for this reason that I have moved to strike out the pro- 
viso and to leave this important material on the free list. When 
American factories reduce their prices so that they may receive 
ample but not extortionate and unreasonable profits I shall be 
willing to see written into a Republican tariff bill provisions for 
their protection, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it would greatly please all 
American consumers of cement if the Republican Senate would 
place this important material on the free list. As has just been 
pointed out by the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
cement is a very important building material. While he was 
speaking I thought of the many ways in which we use cement. 
Watering troughs for fowls and animals are made of cement; 
walk ways in yards are made of cement; foundations for build- 
ings—dwelling houses, schoolhouses, and churches—are made 
of cement; it is used in building sidewalks in towns and cities; 
it is used for paving streets; it i: used for the construction 
of bridges and for the building of public roads. Not only 
that, Mr. President, but dwelling houses and eyen steamboat 
are actually being constructed of cement. : 

Mr. POMERENE. And business blocks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and business houses are being con- 
structed of cement; the homes of the people are being built 
of cement. In fact, not a thing that can be thought of is in 
more general use except air and water and salt, and the 
Republican majority have imposed a tariff tax on salt. Ce- 
ment is a very important commodity in daily use every- 
where. 

Now, Senators on the other side come here and propose a 
tax upon this very essential material. They talk about the 
increased prices affecting only people who live along the Cana- 
dian border, but the Senator from Arkansas is absolutely right 
in what he has said regarding that, for when the price of 
cement is increased on the Canadian border by an import duty 
levied against the small amount of cement which would come 
over into the United States every producer in the United States 
is given an opportunity to say “Congress has placed a tariff 
upon cement, and that is why cement is costing you more than 
before.’ He may add for your benefit, “I do not think Con- 
gress ought to have put that tax on; but it is on, and, of course, 
you must pay it.” The cement manufacturers will hide be- 
hind that excuse to filch money from the pockets of the cement 
consumers of America. 
by it—and the only people who are going to profit by it are 
the manufacturers who are interested in the 4,000 items upon 
which it imposes excessive duties—the cement manufacturers 
along the Canadian border can come here and tell the ma- 
jority members of the committee that they are having a hard 
struggle with their competitors across the Canadian border; 
being framed purely for the manufacturers, who are to profit 
but what heed is paid to the man who comes and tells you, 
“I have got to build a bridge across a branch or creek run- 
ning through my farm,” or “I want to build a dwelling house, 
a stable for my horses and for my cow, and a house for my 
hogs out of cement.” He has not been considered or consulted. 
He can say, “You are taking money out of my pocket and 
giving it to the cement producers in the United States. They 
ask you to do it, but you did not consider me or consider my 
interest.” 

Yet the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] repeatedly gets 
up here and says, This tariff bill was not framed behind 
closed doors.” Every Democratic member of the committee 
will substantiate the statement which has been made here 
time and time again that no Democrat was permitted to sit 
in the committee when the Republican Senators were framing 
this bill. If that is not true, let some Republican member of 
the committee deny it. They framed the bill by themselves, 
and no Democrat was there, The Democrats were shut out. 
Oh, Mr. President, nobody had access to that “chamber of 
horrors” except the profiteers and the tariff barons. When 
they tapped on the door and said, “Open sesame,” it flew 
open, and they walked in, and when they laid their silk hats 
and kid gloves and gold-headed canes down on the table the 


Republican members of the committee bowed and smiled like a 
bunch of green-neck Muscovy ducks over a mud puddle full 
of fat tadpoles. [Laughter.] 

There was never anything like it, and yet when we get up 
here and tell those who framed this monstrosity that we ought 
to have a right to combat the committee proposals in behalf of the 
American consumer they grow impatient and become indignant 
because we are exposing to the public item after item on which 
they add more and more to the tax burden of every consumer in 
America. 

I want to see every legitimate manufacturing concern in 
America prosper; but, Mr. President, when I hear Republicans 
over there speaking about what is going to become of this pet 
manufacturer and that I think about the poor fellow in other 
walks of life out yonder who is now eking out a miserable 
existence, You are not considering him. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] was talking a while ago about 
that poor little cement producer on the Canadian border and 
how hard it was for him to struggle along in competition with 
his neighbor just over the line. I want to ask him what you 
said to the farmer who was fleeced, robbed outright, by your 
deadly deflation policy carried out by the Federal Reserve 
Board? Your leaders said, He has got to take his medicine.” 
I said, “He can not live under this thing unless you furnish 
him money and credits to carry on his business.” Your side 
said, “He must take his medicine.” 

What did you mean by that? You meant that if he could 
not live producing agricultural products he could quit. That 
is what you meant by it. You did not extend any helping hand 
to him. You did not pick him up and cry out that he was 
being ruined, when Wall Street was hoarding the gold supply 
of the country, and had a Federal Reserve Board that did its 
bidding day by day, to the robbery and ruin of the farmers of 
the country. What were you doing then for the millions of 
farmers in the South and West? I never heard you erying out 
then that the Government must come to their rescue; but now 
this little cement producer on the Canadian border is being held 
up by you as an example and a pitiful object, and you are going 
to his rescue and making that an excuse to tax every consumer 
of cement in America. That is what you are doing. 

What happened to the farmers of the South by the thousands 
under your deflation policy? They quit the farm, driven from 
it, sold all their products and lost the farm; and with farm gone 
and debts still hanging over their heads, they have gone to 
towns and industrial centers to work for wages. That is what 
happened under your deflation system. Now you want to tax 
those men and tax everybody else who has to use cement for the 
benefit of the Cement Trust of the United States. That, I Fepeat, 
is what you are doing. 

More cement is made in the State of Michigan, I believe, 
than is produced in all the world outside—4,000,000 barrels 
last year, I understand, against the importation of 5,000 bar- 
rels, or something like that—and then you say we need a tariff 
tax against the imports of cement into the United States! 
Senators, it is utterly ridiculous, inexcusable, and indefensible. 
That is the situation that we have. 

Where is this thing going to stop? My good friend, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], suggests, and I 
think he is right, that it will stop at the next election. Oh, it 
will be a glorious thing when we can get the men and the 
women in America who wield the power of the ballot to stand 
up and face those who stood here day after day and night after 
night under whip and spur taxing, taxing the American masses 
at every turn in the road. That is precisely what you are doing. 
Four thousand captains of industry, 4,000 tariff barons, have 
demanded this pound of flesh from nearest the heart of the 
American consumer, and under the skillful leadership of the 
surgeon from North Dakota you are proceeding to cut it out. 
You are doing this for 4,000 tariff barons in the 4,000 items in 
your bill. For what purpose? To increase the profits and the 
fortunes of these men. 

What of these millions of farmers who will not get out of debt 
for five years to come? What of them? Nothing. You Repub- 
licans say, Let them take their medicine.” That is what you 
said; and now we are told that your President is thinking of 


| reappointing the present governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Well, what have I said all the time? Have I not told you all 
the time that Wall Street and the money changers of the East 
kept him in? Have I not told you all the time that they would 
not permit him to be turned out? What is this going to do but 
prove what I said? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
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Mr. HEFLIN: I am glad te yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I will inform the Senator from 
Alabama that at this time, in one county in the State in which 
I in part represent—a county which was one of the most thriv- 
ing farming counties in Georgia—three pages of the county 
paper are taken up. with advertisements of land to be sold for 
taxes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is true of nearly every 
county in the South, and it is true of many, many counties: in 
the West, if not all of them. The State of Texas by a resolu- 
tion of the legislature extended the time for the payment of 
taxes, aud I understand that the State of Mississippi did the 
same thing. These two Commonwealths took these steps in 
order to save from ruin their farmers. What were you saying; 
then, should be done for them? “Take their medicine.“ What 
about these 4,000 captains of industry and tariff barons? Why, 
they say, “We want this increase.” You say, “All right; you 
shall have it: What is your reason for it?” “Why, I want 
to increase my profits. I want te increase my fortune through 
party machinery in Congress by the use of the taxing: power.” 
That is what he would say if he told the truth. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Idahe? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to ask the Senator if he will give us 
the date when this deflation started in this country? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it started when a Republican 
Congress in control of both Houses passed a progressive interest 
rate, permitting 40 and 50 per cent and higher rates, and put in 
the hands of that board a knife with which to cut the throat 
of the farmer, the merchant, and the banker aud everybody 
else in the agricultural seetions of the country. That is when 
it started! There was not a ripple on the surface when Wilson 
was in health and the Democrats were in control of both 
branches of Congress. 

It was when the Republican Party took control, and you put 
this progressive interest-rate measure through both Houses. It 
was when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorsmck] passed 
through this body a deflation resolution, calling on this board 
to know what it was doing to deflate, and so forth, and when 
the governor of that board, W. P. G. Harding, who truckled to 
your party to hold his job and get reappointed, and to do some 
other things—that is when it started. You have kept him in 
power; the President could have asked for his resignation in 
the spring of 1921, just like he did that of the district attorney 
in the State of Texas, but he never asked for it—it was when 
that governor of the board commenced playing to your party to 
retain his position, and wrote back to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick] that he would not hesitate to use every power 
under the law to bring about that deadly thing. That is when 
it started. It started after President Wilson was stricken down 
and the Democrats lost control of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. It started when you were using this deflation 
policy for political purposes in the South and the West, and 
well did the farmers of the South and West pay for it. My God, 
how they suffered! 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING: I will ask the Senator from Alabama if the 
Federal Reserve Board, alk the time that this deflation was 
going on, did not have the support and indorsement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, a Democrat? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He was not a Democrat. He was appointed 
as a Democrat. 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is talking about Houston and 
I am talking about his not being a Democrat at heart. Houston 
was Secretary at the time of which the Senator is speaking. I 
repudiated him long since. He betrayed the Democratic Party 
just as W. P. G. Harding betrayed it, and both of them, in 
betraying the Democratic Party, betrayed the people of the 
United States. 

Why, this man W. P. G. Harding is so eager for the con- 
tinuance of his connection with certain interests that he went 
up here the other day in Pennsylvania, when he was hardly 
acquainted with Secretary Mellon, and just fell all over him- 
self saying that Mr. Mellon was “the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury the country had ever had.” Now, think of that, O ye 
of little faith [laughter]—the greatest the country had ever 
had. Why, Mr. Mellon had not been in that service long enough 
to cut his eyeteeth, and here is this man, with the month of 
August looking him in the face, when his term will expire and 


when he is going out, just taking on up there in Pennsylvania 
over Mr. Mellon, whom he pronounced “the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury the country has ever produced.“ 

When Mr. McAdoo was in there he was the greatest, accord- 
ing to Harding’s idea, and then when Houston came in he Was 
the: greatest, according to his idea. They are out and gone: 
Mellon is now in a position of power, where he can say a 
good word to the President, and he suddenly becomes the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury that the country has ever 
had.” Oh, this man is a great palaverer; this financial high 
priest of Wall Street. 

The people are already burdened, yes, and overburdened, with 
taxes, Mr: President, and I rose simply- to say a word in behalf 
of the American consumers, and to protest against this tariff 
tax now being levied by the Republican Party. It is a fortunate 
ching indeed that we do have elections every two years in the 
United States. It is fortunate that the man and woman out 
yonder; who will have their money taken from them without 
being given an opportunity to protest, without being heard at 
all by your committee, who were held up and robbed, shall 
confront on the hustings these men who have robbed them for 
the benefit of somebody else. I know that against that you will 
have heavy campaign funds, as you always do. You will have 
large. contributions made to you by these men in whose name 
and in whose behalf you levy these taxes against the American 
people. You will have the influence of some of the press, sub- 
sidized agents of your party. Some of the press you can not 
control; some of it you can. You will have the wherewith 
given to you by these 4,000 captains of industry in whose in- 
terest you invoke the taxing power to try to hoodwink the 
people, fool them again, and make them think that you have 
done something for their benefit: You want them to smile as 
you go through their pockets; but wlien they meet you on the 
hustings this time with their ballots in their hands they will 
have an opportunity to answer you Senators, and I believe that 
their answer will be absolute repudiation. 

Some of your newspapers are admitting now that we are going 
to beat you and carry the House, and they are saying that the 
Congress has not been good; that you would not mind the 
President; that he told you what to do and you would not do it. 
Now they are trying to shift the burden, and they say they are 
going to punish you, when you all look alike, You are all in 
the same boat. The people, Democrats and Republicans, are 
going to attend to all of you. in 1924, because this is but brief 
authority that you haye—only a temporary abiding place for you. 
You have been weighed in the balance and been found wanting. 
Well, you know what happened at old Belshazzar’s feast. You 
are just reveling here now with your tariff barons and New- 
berries and all sorts of juicy financial berries. We are going to 
stew them all up for you and give you such a concoction in the 
fall of 1922 and 1924 that will restore to the people the blessed 
instrumentalities of constitutional government, The tariff 
barons will weep bitter tears, but the American people will 
rejoice that the day of their deliverance has come. 

Mr. President, I fear that some Senators here have forgotten 
that this is the people’s government and should be conducted in 
the interest of the whole people. We see the taxing power 
employed here day after day to take money out of the pockets 
of one class of people and put it in the pockets of another class. 

Tlie average citizen is willing to be taxed to meet the legiti- 
mate needs of the Government, but he is not willing to have 
this taxing power turned over to private individuals and 
corporations who use it to, enrich themselves, You have no 
right to do that. The people are justified in crying out. against 
this unjust usurpation of power. The title of this measure 
should be, “A bill to tax the American people for the financial 
benefit of 4,000 tariff barons in the United States.“ These men 
or their agents have been here and told you just what they 
wanted, and they were all very liberal in their demands. upon 
the taxpayers’ money, and you were very generous in granting 
their requests. But the fellow who is to be taxed, the man 
whose living expenses are to be greatly increased, you did not 
have him here. He has not been heard, except as we protest 
now in his name against the great injustice that you have 
done him. We did not know what vou had done until the 
case was closed and you had framed your bill when only the 
Republican members. of the committee were present. No 
Democrat was permitted to be present. But the bill thus 
framed taxes Democrats, Republicans, and everybody. else 
for the benefit of those who told. you. what to write in the 
hill. Those who will repudiate your conduct. will be found 
in the ranks of both parties, The improper use of the taxing 
power should be condemned by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. This bill is the worst example of the misuse and abuse 


of the taxing power that has been presented to Congress in 


my day. 

Mr. LENROOT. How about graphite? 

Mr. HEFLIN. You can not say anything about graphite. 
The graphite industry here is closed down and the laborers 
have gone. The foreign graphite producer came in and took 
control of the Americar market. You who profess friendship 
for the American laboring man saw him come out of the Ameri- 
can mines, having lost his employment, and you would not come 
to his rescue. Why? Because the big crucible makers of the 
United States told you not to do it, and you closed the graphite 
mines of America, you drove the American laboring man out 
of those mines, and trafficked to the foreigner the graphite 
market of your own country. Then you stand up and talk 
about doing something for the laboring man. 

You are not going to do anything against the big interests. 
Certain big interests have written this bill. They furnish the 
campaign funds. If they elect a Republican Congress, why 
should they not write the bill. That is the way they feel about 
it. These things will happen every now and then, but the people 
get aroused, and when they do get aroused I have observed 
that they can do a heap of work around the polling places of the 
country. You used to talk about beating us in 1920 by 7,000,000, 
but you have stopped that. Since Pinchot won up in Pennsyl- 
vania and the cyclone struck Indiana you have sort of waked 
up. You realize what is going on in the country, 

The people are becoming aroused. They ought to become 
aroused. They will become more and more aroused as the days 
come and go, and we show them how you are arranging to take 
money out of their pockets. The only thing you are doing is 
to enable somebody else to take money out of their pockets. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, what wages did the Senator say 
are paid to the foreign labor in the graphite mines abroad? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Three cents a day for slave labor. They 
drove out free American citizens from the graphite mines in 
America and closed the mines for the benefit of graphite mined 
by slave labor of the Old World at 3 cents a day. Then they 
stand up and talk about being friends of the American laboring 
man. 

I heard my friend from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] say he ex- 
pected us on this side to shed tears for the laboring man. I 
have reminded the Senator from Idaho and others of 7,000,000 
laboring men who have already been out of employment under 
your party’s control for months and months, It has come to 
be a common thing for labor to be out of employment under 
Republican rule. That has become the order of the day until 
the man higher up gets ready to start the wheels to running. 
His robbing process will be employed again in due season. The 
shepherd usually waits for the wool to grow out on his sheep 
before he shears them again. 

Mr, MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, 

Mr. MOSES. I wish the Senator would enlighten the Senate 
and the country as to Who enacted the tariff law under which 
all this misery occurred to the graphite industry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, during the war the Govern- 
ment used some of the product and that industry flourished, 
This industry was not in existence when the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law was passed. It did not amount to anything in the 
United States at that time: 

I want to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that half 
of the graphite supply of the United States is in my State. It 
is an infant industry, and the Republican Party would not come 
to the rescue of an infant. They let this old, hoary-headed 
mouster from the Old World, employing slave labor, come over 
here and choke an infant to death in the United States. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator if he voted for a good 
duty on the product of his own State, namely, graphite? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I voted for a wholesome revenue duty. 
not a free trader. 

Mr. MOSES. No; not on the products of Alabama. 

Mr.eHEFLIN. It does not make any difference whether it 
is in Alabama or not. One of the Senators on the other side 
reminded me that most of those mines in my State are owned 
by eastern capital. I said that did not make any difference 
with me. The owners are American citizens and their invest- 
ments are entitled to be treated fairly, and when they came to 
my State and invested their money there, they showed good 
taste, as well as good judgment, and I want them to have a 
fair deal. I do not care where the citizen lives, whether in my 
State or your State. 
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The Senator from Iowa suggested a thought this afternoon 
commented on by my friend from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
Under your theory of protection you are employing one excuse 
and another to literally plunder the American people. You 
used to say, Here is an industry growing up and we should 
levy some taxes against its competitor abroad, at least until it 
can get on its feet and get in the game.” The Government 
would derive some revenue, and if incidental benefit goes to the 
industry, very well. If labor shares it, all right. But, Mr. 
President, under that boasted protection theory of your party 
hundreds of fellows who go into business now say, “ We are 
not making as much profit as we would like to make. We will 
go down to see the Republican Congress and ask that the tax- 
ing power be used to increase our profits.” 

You tax the American people to make certain interests enor- 
mously successful in business and these interests write checks 
for your campaign fund. They feel that they have paid for 
the privilege of using the taxing power. You have a hodge- 
podge arrangement, and you are taxing the American people 
or the benefit of 4,000 captains of industry in the United 

tates, 

Senators, what right have you to do that? I ask you, in the 
name of the toiling masses of America, what right have you to 
tax the salt that goes into their bread? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in the name of the 
people of Louisiana, let me ask the Senator a question. Is the 
Senator in favor of a protective tariff on sugar and on rice 
produced by the good people of that great State? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not in favor of a high protective tariff 
duty on anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only on graphite. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope that answers my good friend from 
California, I favor a revenue tax on a great many things. I 
voted for the Underwood-Simmons revenue tax bill, under 
which we collect nearly $300,000,000 annually. That shows 
that I am not a free trader and that we were not for free trade 
when we levied those taxes. The difference between us is that 
we are taxing luxuries, in the main, and you are taxing now 
the absolute necessities of life. 

If you tax something I could get along without, I could say, 
“No; I will not buy it, the price has gone so high. I would 
probably be better off without it. Excuse me.” And I would 
just walk out of the store. But when you tax salt, which I 
must have to season my food, to give me health and strength, 
and to save and season- meat, then you touch my pocketbook, 
and I have to respond and I have to buy. 

Then, when you tax cement you tax a common necessity of 
life, and I have to have that. Then you tax brick; I have to 
buy brick if I do any building. The other day I saw you tax 
medicine—yes, you taxed medicine. Under the grinding process 
of your party you are reducing the people to such a state they 
can hardly walk, they are so weak; and when they put them 
to bed and send for the doctor you put a tax on the medicine 
he is going to give them to bring them back to health again. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
to what year he referred when he said there was $300,000,000 
of revenue collected under the Underwood tariff law? What 
year was that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that we haye averaged some- 
where between $240,000,000 and $300,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. For the benefit of the Senator, I would like 
to read the figures. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just give them to me in round numbers. 

Mr. MOSES. There is no year of operation under the Un- 
derwood law in which anything like $300,000,000 was collected. 
In 1914, during. which they had the benefit of the Payne- 
Aldrich law for a considerable portion of the year, the collec- 
tions were $292,000,000. The next year they were $209,000,000 
under the full operation of the Underwood law. The next 
year they were $213,000,000; the next year $225,000,000; the 
next year $182,000,000; and the next year $183,000,000. It is 
only since the emergency tariff law, a Republican measure, 
was added to the Underwood law that the revenues have ap- 
proached anywhere near $300,000,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How did the Senator vote on the emergency 
tariff question? 

Mr. MOSES. I voted against it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what I thought. 
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Mr. MOSES. But the fact that I voted against it did not 
make it not a Republican measure any more than the fact that 
the Senator repudiates Governor Harding-makes him not a 
Democrat. 

Mr, HEFLIN. The fact that the Senator did not vote for 
that bill is something in its favor, perhaps. Anyhow, we will 
not fall out about figures. I am not quarreling about what 
the exact figures were, but we derived revenue under the Un- 
derwood tariff law. 

In 1914 we collected under the Underwood-Simmons law 
$292,000,000. Of course, the amount fell off when German 
submarines were destroying millions of tons of commerce. 
But in 1920 when the war was over and before your emergency 
tariff went into effect, we collected $323,000,000. These are the 
figures given by the Department of Commerce. 

Here is what is going to happen under your law, if you ever get 
to operate this thing for any length of time: If $2,000,000,000 
worth of goods come in you will take out of the American peo- 
ple’s pockets more than $3,000,000,000 in addition by reason of 
that. That is what you are going to do. 

Let me illustrate: Suppose you tax a certain kind of pocket- 
knife 25 cents, we will say. The manufacturer abroad stops 
sending that knife into the country. He will say, “I can not 
do it. The high tax you put on it shuts me out.” He stops at 
the border line and his knives cease to come in. The man who 
manufactures the same knife in America, which he formerly 
sold at $1, will now sell it for $1.25. You have legislated into 
his pocket 25 cents on every knife that he sells. Why is that? 
He will tell the buyer, They have put a tariff tax on this 
knife.” The customer will say, “But I understand you have 
not any competition now.“ Well, that is true. They have shut 
out foreign knives, but if you got that knife from abroad and 
paid the tax it would cost yon $1.25, and I am going to add 25 
cents onto my knife and you will have to pay it to me.” 

Under that plan the American Government would not get one 
cent, and yet you tax every knife buyer 25 cents who uses that 
particular kind of knife. That is what will happen under your 
bill. God, and God only, knows how much money you are going 
to filch from the pockets of the American people through this 
tax bill. You are going to leave the American people at the mercy 
of the tariff barons of our country, and they will fill their pock- 
ets with money that you have enabled them to extract from the 
pockets of the people. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did the Senator desire to say something? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask for a vote on the amendment 
that is pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to voting on it, but let us 
have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PO ENE. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. There are three amendments in one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have each amendment voted on sepa- 
rately. Let the first amendment be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 82, it is proposed to 
strike out the paragraph embraced in lines 13 to 17, both inclu- 
sive, in the following words: 

Par. 203. Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement, in barrels 
sacks, or other packages, 5 cents per 100 pounds, including weight of 
barrel or package; in bulk, 4 cents per 100 pounds; other cement, not 
specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
striking out the paragraph just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The second amendment is, on page 
217, after line 24, to insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

Pan. 1541a, Cement: Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic: Pro- 
vided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government imposes a duty on such cement imported from the United 
States an equal duty shall imposed upon such cement coming into 
the United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government. 

That amendment the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
Proposes to amend by striking out the proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. The vote is on the motion to strike out the 
proviso? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. It is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK] to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roli call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. Repeating the announcement as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

y Mr: HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
nay. 

Mr, HARRISON. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT, Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrryeHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. G.ass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGĦUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSNI. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene Stanley 
Caraway Kellogg Ransdell Swanson 
Cummins Kendrick Rawson Underwood 
ial E, Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Harrison Lenroot Simmons 
Heflin Pittman Smith 
: NAYS—35. 
Br Hale Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Jones, Wash, Nelson Smoot 
m Keyes New Spencer 
Cameron Ladd Newberry Sterling 
Capper Lodge Norris Townsend 
C MeCumber Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis McKinley Pepper Warren 
France McLean Phip: Watson, Ind. 
McNary Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Ashurst Ernst McCormick Shields 
Ball Fernald McKellar Stanfield 
Calder Fletcher Myers Sutherland 
Crow Frelinghuysen Nicholson Trammell 
Culberson Gerry Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Glass Overman Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Harreld Owen Weller 
Edge Hitchcock Page Willis 
Elkins ohnson Reed 


So Mr. Rosrnson’s amendment to Mr. McCumeerr’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 33, line 14, after the 
word “ton,” where it occurs at the end of the line, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “other cement not specially provided 
for, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not understand on what 
page that amendment is to come in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can explain it, if the Senator will allow 
me. We have just stricken out paragraph 203, which embraced 
not only Portland cement but the other cement put up in pack- 
ages, for which we have already agreed upon a 20 per cent ad 
valorem duty. That action necessitates this clause being put in 


at some other place; so I am asking that it be put in at the end 


of paragraph 205. The words are just the same as those we 
have already agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, do I understand that this 
imposes a duty of 20 per cent on all other cement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It places a duty of 20 per cent upon patent 
cements which come in zine tubes, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have already voted on it, and it is merely 
desired to transpose the committee amendment. 
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Mr. POMERENE. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I understand that we shall 
very shortly take a recess, and I simply wish to take a moment 
in acquainting the Senate with the present status of the pend- 
ing bill, because probably very few Senators have taken the 
trouble to ascertain what progress we are making upon the bill, 

Night before last I took the trouble to ascertain how many 
committee amendments had been acted upon by the Senate. 
There are 2.087 committee amendments to the bill. Night be- 
fore last when we took a recess we had acted upon 196 of them; 
to-day I believe we have acted upon 4 amendments, making 
200 committee amendments thus far acted upon out of a total 
of 2.087. We are now upon the seventh week of the actual 
consideration of the bill, If we shall make the same progress 
as we have during the past 7 weeks, this bill will pass the 
Senate, if none but committee amendments are considered, in 57 
weeks. Of course, at this rate of progress the bill must fail 
on the 4th day of next March, 

Senators across the aisle are insisting that they are indulg- 
ing in nothing but legitimate debate. If that be true, and if 
we have had nothing but legitimate debate so far, there is no 
hope, under the present rules of the Senate, of passing this bill 
before the 4th of next March. That is the only statement that 
I care to make at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statement just submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin is interesting, but, considering 
the facts surrounding the history of this bill since it reached the 
Senate, it does not seem to me to be of very great importance. 

In the first place, it is extraordinary, without precedent, 
that to any bill a committee of either House of Congress should 
report 2,087 amendments. Why the Finance Committee saw fit, 
after a prolonged consideration of this measure in what 
amounted to executive sessions, to report 2,087 amendments 
remains to be explained, 

In so far as the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin is 
concerned that the bill will not pass until the expiration of 57 
weeks, I desire to say that unless the committee pursues in an 
intense degree the practice that it has adopted within the last 
few days, namely, of receding from or revising the important 
amendments which it has proposed to the House provisions, it 
would be better for the United States if it were 57 years before 
this bill were passed. 

The Senator from Wisconsin referred to the declarations fre- 
quently made in the course of the debate upon this side that no 
filibuster is being conducted. Every Senator here knows that 
that is true. Every Senator in the Chamber knows that during 
the last week the other side has consumed more time than this 
side of the Chamber has consumed. Every Senator in the Cham- 
ber knows that speeches made about irrelevant subjects have 
been made from the other side of the Chamber oftener during 
the last week than from this side. In addition to that, another 
bill was injected on yesterday which consumed a day of the 
Senate’s time. It was one of the most important of the depart- 
ment appropriation bills and carried many amendments. We 
passed this measure, the War Department bill, in a single day. 
This shows there is no filibuster, 

Now, if the Finance Committee will do what it seems dis- 
posed to do, take this bill back into committee and revise it 
before the debate compels them to do so, they will save the 
Senate a great deal of time and the committee humiliation. 
So far as I recall, there has not been an important amendment 
considered by the Senate during the present week but what, 
after the debate on the amendment has proceeded at great length, 
the committee has withdrawn it and proposed another as a 
substitute for it. If the committee wants in good faith to pass 
this bill, they should take it back and revise these excessively 
high rates before the debate occurs in the Senate. This would 
take much less time to dispose of the bill. 

The course which we have pursued here has resulted in great 
benefit to the country. The debates have informed the public. 
There is not a great Republican newspaper of which I know in 
the United States that indorses this measure. From limit to 
limit of the Nation, by every class of citizens familiar with the 
provisions of the bill, it is regarded as a legislative monstrosity, 
justified neither in economic experience nor in political theory. 
There is no sound basis for it. It discredits every principle of 
honest protection; it fortifies and entrenches monopoly; it 
justifies extortion and perpetuates unfair price control over the 
commodities which are most commonly and generally used. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 


Very well. ; 
The question is on agreeing to the 


Mr, STANLEY. The Senator from Arkansas has overlooked 
one thing. The bill may be intended to carry out the plat- 
form pledge “to reduce the high cost of living.” 8 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, Mr. President, the authors of this bill 
are ashamed of it. I violate no confidence when I assert that 
the Senators who manage the bill on the floor of the Senate, as 
evidenced by their conduct and their expressions, take no pride 
in it. They admit that this is an inopportune time to attempt 
to revise the tariff; they admit, if I understand them cor- 
rectly, that the bill is not based upon any theory of protection 
heretofore recognized or advanced. It is a hodgepodge, a mis- 
erable compound, made by throwing together whatever may 
55 to please the selfish interests that are dictat- 

g it. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I want to suggest to the Senator that the 
reason we can not discuss this bill as a general proposition is 
because it is not based upon any principle of tariff, either of 
protection, free trade, or moderate tariff. It is therefore nec- 
essary for us to discuss each item of the bill in order to show 
what it is, 
$ Mr. ROBINSON. That is true. The only rule followed is 
‘ give everyone what he asks.” The debates show that the 
important items of the bill have been dictated by the interests 
which it is designed to benefit. Little consideration has been 
given to the general interests of the public. Therefore I char- 
acterize it as an unwholesome mixture the constituent elements 
of which when taken separately are palatable and sweet smelling, 
but when combined in the compound are obnoxious and repulsive 
to everyone. I repeat that with the possible exception of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], who, it seems to me, stands 
in a distinct class to himself, this bill as a whole—I mean as 
reported by the Finance Committee—has no approval in the 
Senate, and is repudiated contemptuously in the Republican 
press of the Nation. 

Oh, no; it will not take 57 weeks to dispose of this bill. The 
Finance Committee will either take back the important 
schedules and revise them before the debates, or they will 
revise them after the debates. If they take the first course, 
they will save time; but if the sentiment against this bill which 
has been gathering volume from the very day it was reported 
by the Finance Committee continues to grow among sincere 
Republicans and honest people generally throughout the United 
States, you yourselves will be glad of an excuse to “defer” its 
consideration, which, of course, means its death, 

This business of talking in the Senate is not and can not be 
made a one-sided privilege. When you bring 2,087 amendments 
into the Senate on a bill it is the privilege of Members to discuss 
those amendments. It is the duty of Senators to give the public 
information concerning them; and the result of that course, 
which has been in good faith pursued by this side of the Cham- 
ber during the debate on this bill, has been to render your 
efforts obnoxious, to make the measure distasteful. I doubt now 
whether you are very anxious to pass this bill. I doubt 
whether you will want to enact it when you understand what 
it means and what it does. If you do want to pass it, you can 
do so in spite of the fact that its provisions are shown to be 
detrimental to the public interests, to the interests which we 
ought to conserve; but you can not intimidate anyone into yield- 
ing the just ground that we ought to understand what we are 
voting on, ought to vote intelligently, and give an explanation 
of the measure to the public, If the people can be made to 
realize how bad the Finance Committee’s bill really is, they 
will oppose its passage, and you will not dare defy them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I had supposed that we 
desired to take a recess at half past 5 this evening, and there- 
fore I am not going to take any time now to answer the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RonixSON ]. Possibly 
before we get through we will see what is back of the papers 
that are railing against this tariff bill. I will say to the Sena- 
tor most candidly that I do not believe the committee is going to 
be stampeded by anything which comes from a press that rep- 
resents a propaganda that is making from a thousand to three 
thousand per cent upon its imports, and that possibly will be 
presented to the American people before we get through. 

The Senator from Arkansas has suggested that we are not in 
a hurry to have a vote upon this bill. All I can say in reply 
thereto is, just give us a chance, and that will be the best evi- 
dence as to whether we desire to have a vote at the earliest 
possible time or not. Amendments undoubtedly will be sug- 
gested from time to time by the committee as additional testi- 
mony or conditions in the trade which are shown to us con- 
vince us that there ought to be changes; but in every instance I 
am certen that the committee will recommend a protective 
tariff bill. 
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Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent that when we 
close our session to-day we shall take a recess until Monday at 
11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until Monday, June 5, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


COMFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 3, (legis- 
lative day of April 20, 1922). 
ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 
Frank A. DeGroot to be Assistant Register of the Treasury. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE COAST GUARD SERVICE. 
To be ensigns. 

Lee H. Baker. 
George E. McCabe. 
Harley E. Grogan. 


Albert M. Martinson. 
Raymond J. Mauerman. 
Edward H. Fritzche. 
Robert C. Jewell. 
To be ensigns (engineering). 
Martin J. Bergen. 
Howard A, Snyder, 
POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Herman ©. Lewis, Artesia. 
John L. Childs, Crescent City. 
Francis C. Harvey, Rivera. 
Jennie Kinney, San Quentin. 
Cynthia P. Griffith, Wheatland. 
GEORGIA. 
Philetus D. Wootten, Abbeville. 
HAWAI 
Carl Spillner, Makaweli. 
Jacintho S. Medeiros, Puunene. 
INDIANA, 
Wiliam J. DeVerter, Cayuga. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Alabama Akers, Iuka. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Harran H. DeLozier, Texico. 
NEW YORK. 
Seward Latham, Central Bridge. 
Frank S. Duncan, Lawrence. 
Violet Breen, Roslyn Heights. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Roscoe C. Jones, Manteo. 
OHIO, 
Cleona M. Dunnick, Ashville. 
Joseph E. W. Greene, Newport. 
Julius R. Bruns, St. Henry. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charles J. Parsons, Sabraton. 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 3, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, we are drawn toward Thy throne, which is 
established forever and ever. It is our defense and the rock of 
our redentption. How much we need a sense of Thy nearness, 
for we are humanly weak in the things which are so divinely 
strong. O guide us in all our ways. As for the difficulties 
and labors of life, let them chasten our hearts and broaden our 
minds. Grant that every morning may bring us the light of 
hope, and every evening the shade of rest. In the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


WATER RIGHTS ON CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker's table House bill 9344, and move that the House 
agree to the Senate amendments to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
from the Speaker's table a House bill with Senate amendments. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 9344) providing for 
the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional water rights 
for Indians on the Crow Reservation in Montana whose lands 
are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation Canal. 

The Senate amendments were read. a 


Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. In order to ascertain whether it is neces- 


sary to make the point of no quorum or not, has the gentleman 
advised with the ranking minority member of the committee 
concerning this amendment? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I have. 

Mr. GARNER. And it is agreeable to him? 

Mr. SNYDER. It is agreeable to him. I also spoke to the 
gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] about this matter 
last evening. 

The amendment which the Senate put into this bill was 
exactly the thing that the committee unanimously reported to 
the House, and the discussion here in the House was as to 
whether we would fix the amount at $12.50 per acre plus in- 
terest for a certain period or whether we would make the 
amount $20 as a maximum, and give the Secretary of the In- 
terior the same discretion that he has had heretofore on all 
other leases of this character. Upon a careful investigation, 
going into the matter further- with the department, I find 
there is very little difference between what we desired to do 
and what the department and the Senate desire to do, so that 
I am asking this morning that the Senate amendment be 
agreed to. 

That is all I desire to say. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee on the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7864) 
providing for sundry matters affecting the Naval Establishment. 
This bill has been debated all the way through and amended 
by the committee, with the exception of one amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], to which 
I will agree. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 7864) providing 
for sundry matters affecting the Naval Establishment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, for the consideration 
of the bill, with Mr. Mappren in the chair. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, while I am not going to op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. TrxcHer] I will ask unanimous consent for three minutes 
to explain the existing situation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amendment 
referred to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER, It is to strike out section 10 of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Page 11, line 12, strike out all 
of section 10. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amendment. 
I think perhaps within the next few months shipbuilding like 
other construction will not cost as much as it has cost hereto- 
fore. Therefore I will accept the motion made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TrvcHer] and agree that section 10 shall be 
stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I should like to know if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Kansas have entire 


will the gentleman 
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control of this matter, or are you going to submit it to the 
House? 

Mr. BUTLER. We will submit it to the House. The Chair 
has submitted it to the House. 

Mr, STEENERSON. It has been voted on, and I suppose my 
question comes too late. 


Mr. B Oh, no; I think the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that the gentleman 


from Minnesota is not too late. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I suppose like all other sections of the 
pill we have the right to vote this up or down. 

Mr, BUTLER, Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, all the sections of the bill 
have been debated fully in Committee of the Whole. On 
July 28 last we concluded the consideration of it with the 
exception of this one amendment. Before I move that the 
committee rise I want to say that some of the sections were 
handled pretty roughly in my judgment, but the committee 
had its own way all the way through and amended the sec- 
tions as the committee saw fit. It struck out four sections, 
Two of them went out upon my own motion. The others were 
fully debated. I repeat what I said before, that the bill has 
been amended to suit the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that the gentleman and 
his committee have been laboring on this measure since July 28 
last? 

Mr. BUTLER. My old friend is all right. I will haxe a 
little private conversation with him later on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not recall exactly all that is in this bill. 
I should like to ask the gentleman if there is any limitation 
placed on the Navy Department as to how many dollars it 
can pay out in the adjustment of claims? 

Mr. BUTLER. The section providing for the settlement of 
claims was stricken out, therefore there is no provision in the 
bill authorizing the settlement or adjustment or consideration 
of any claim. The contest in the committee arose largely over 
these sections and subsections that have been stricken out. 

Mr. BEGG. They are still in this copy that I have. 

Mr, BUTLER. The gentleman has not the bill as amended. 
Sections 1 and 2 and the subsections went out. 

Mr. BEGG. Right there, if the gentleman will yield, sec- 
tions 1 and 2 and the subsections went out? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. There is nothing here which provides 
for the settlement or adjustment of any claim. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It has been almost a year since this bill 
was up. Will the gentleman explain what is left in the bill, 
so that we may know what we are voting on? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will be delighted to do it. Section 3 in the 
bill has five paragraphs largely technical. During the war 
period enlisted men and noncommissioned officers were, many 
of them, promoted so that they could serve the country better 
by the promotion. They were told that when the war was over 
and demotion’ occurred they could revert to their old places if 
they wanted to. But the act of July 11, 1919, has been con- 
strued differently by the comptroller than what we anticipated. 
Many enlisted men and noncommissioned officers who served 
with credit and distinetion, when the war was over and their 
temporary commissions were revoked and after 16 or 20 years’ 
service, were compelled to reenter the Navy in the status of 
men on first enlistment, 5 

Now, section 4, which provides for the rate of base pay of 
men serving in the insular possessions, might be stricken out. 
That would save the Government $150,000. It has been taken 
care of in the pay bill. As I say, that of itself will save the 
Government $150,000. It is the base pay of the men in the 
Philippine Islands recommended by the department and ac- 
cepted by the Committee of the Whole. Section 6 is for the 
purpose of taking care of two preachers who came into the 
service during the war and who asked to be retained in the 
service until the time comes when they can be retired. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman will yield, there was no 
trouble about the preachers, the real trouble was in section 10 
where they wanted to get $90,000 more money on ships. 

Mr. RAMSETER. The bill has not been read since last July, 
and I wanted a brief statement from the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania, which he is now giving, so that we will know what we 
are voting on. 


Mr. BUTLER. Section 7 provides that under certain circum- 
stances men who had prior to the war a dishonorable discharge 
for desertion, who have since come back and performed honor- 
able service during the war, shall have the charge of desertion 
removed. That will save us considerable trouble in considering 
private bills. 5 

Section 8 of the bill provides that where men are called 
back—and it only affects 30 men—where they are called back 
from the retired list and placed on active duty they may have 
the benefit in the computation of their pay of the active service 
they performed. I am told that this is so in the Army, and it 


seems absolutely fair and just. Section 9 involves the sum. 


only of $3,000. It provides that paymasters who, acting under 
an order issued by the department that certain discharged men 


should be furnished with an outfit of civilian clothes amounting : 


to $15, should be relieved and the money paid out by them 

for these civilian outfits should not be checked against them. 
Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I think it would save time if the gentle- 

man would state what is in the bill. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have been doing that very thing and have 


gone all over it, 


Mr. CHALMERS, The gentleman is stating what was taken . 


out. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I am not. These accounting officers had 
charged against them the cost of civilian clothes given to men 
not adapted to the service. We passed an act in 1919 authoriz- 
ing that to be done, but it was held by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury that it applied only to the future. So there 
was a period between 1918 and 1919 that under the direction of 
the department the paymasters furnished these men with this 
clothing that they might go home, and the accounting officers 
hold that the act did not apply to that period. It amounts 
ae about $3,000. I think it is only fair that they should 

e 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Kansas made a statement 
which I think ought to be cleared up, that they were asking 
$90,000 more, and I want to know who “ they“ is. 

Mr. TINCHER. The fact is they wanted to raise the price 
of building ship Wo. 44 from $12,750,000 to $14,750,000. That is 
a $2,000,000 raise which they ask for. On ship 46 they asked 
for a raise from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000. That makes 
$4,000,000 in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. © 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. The next item was on ship 119. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is that still in the bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; the whole section has gone out. The 
objectionable features of the bill have gone out. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. What became of the items with reference to 
the increase in the cost of these ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. That item went out of the bill in the last 
Seven minutes on a vote of the committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that; but, as I understand the 
gentleman, at the time the money had already been expended, 
and I want to know how it is paid if it is not in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that the California will likely 
have been paid for. It was built in a Government yard, out of 
funds already appropriated, because there is remaining in the 
Treasury not used a sum of money which we had appropriated 
for the construction of the 1916 program. 

Mr. DOWELL. ‘Then this item came out of that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that has been paid for. I have some 
information to the effect that it likely has been. I am not 
able to give the gentleman accurate information, which he 
would like to have. For that reason, not being well informed, 
I have agreed with our friend from Kansas [Mr. TINcCHER] that 
the item should go from the bill until we are better informed. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that it has gone from this bill, 
but what I am getting at is this: As I understood when this 
question was up before, this money had already been expended, 
when not authorized, and above the authorization. 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am now trying to get at the facts, if I can. 
If this money was taken from some other appropriation, what 


appropriation was it, or has it been supplied in some other way? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will give the gentleman the 
best information that I have. I think that ship No. 44—the Mary- 
land—which was built at Newport News, may have been paid 
for. The cost of construction was increased by the department 
without express authority of Congress. It may be that before 
the naval appropriation bill is passed, under construction of a 
provision that is in it, a part of the money that is remaining 
appropriated for the construction of the 1916 program may be 
used for the purpose of paying the addition to that ship. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand the gentleman now, while 
we have stricken this out of the bill—and I am glad to see it 
go out—the gentleman still has in his mind the fact that we 
will pay this additional amount not authorized, shown in the 
bill a year ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe on ship 44 that the Congress may 
yet be asked to increase the cost. When that request comes I 
want to say to my friend that it will be laid squarely before 
the Committee of the Whole, so that it can be properly consid- 
ered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. On page 4, section 2a, the bill 
gives to the Secretary of the Navy full authority, 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, that has gone out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Section 2a has gone out? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man withhold that motion for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLINTIC., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER, Les; I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If I understand correctly, this bill was 
considered several months ago prior to the time that we had 
what is known as the Disarmament Conférence. At that time 
the bill was completed with the exception of section 10. As 
to section 10, a motion was made by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. TINCHER] to strike it out. 

Mr. BUTLER. That motion was pending at the time that the 
committee rose on the 28th of July, 1921, and it has now been 
voted on here in the committee and the amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That being true, the bill is ready to be 
reported to the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Did the gentleman state that he was going to move to strike 
out section 4 of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no. Section 5 was stricken out. Section 
4 remains in the bill. I do not think it is important whether 
it is in or out. It has been provided for in the pay bill which 
was passed yesterday. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does it affect in any way the pay bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. It can remain in or go out. It is not im- 
portant at all. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MappeN, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7864) 
providing for sundry matters affecting the Naval Establish- 
ment, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


pass. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BUTLER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 2775. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2775, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas in 
the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 2775, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War Finance 

orporation to make advances under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 
1918; as amended, to Par relief for producers of and dealers in agri- - 
cultural products, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] yielded the remainder of his time to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. LUCE. He did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 42 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Henry Ward Beecher once observed that the 
only amusements tolerated by the American church were bank- 
ing and the currrency. The faithful have gathered here this 
morning in the small numbers that under these conditions 
might be expected. 

I desire to use my time chiefly in protest and in prophecy, 
with a dash of politics; but first, in the way of history, I must 
get some small basis upon which to build my oratorical edifice. 

About a year after we went into the war it was deemed wise 
to put the public funds at the command of industry and com- 
merce for war purposes, and an emergency bill was passed 
creating the War Finance Corporation. Three or four months 
after the armistice the whole country was aflame with the idea 
that huge profits were to be made in foreign trade. To that 
end it was deemed necessary to have Government aid, and the 
powers of this corporation were increased so that out of the 
Treasury foreign trade might be financed. One member of this 
corporation, the Secretary of the Treasury, after trying for 
more than a year to turn this notion to some public advantage, 
concluded that the corporation ought not longer to function, 
and his influence was such that its activities were suspended. 

In the following December, 1920, there came on the scene one 
of the early indications of the new power of agriculture in the 
halls of legislation, and that power demanded the revival of 
this corporation. Mr. Eugene Meyer, a member of the board, 
dissatistied that it had been put out of business, urged the re- 
newal of its activities, and Congress saw fit to pass a resolution 
reviving the corporation. 

The President, disapproving, vetoed the resolution, but it was 
passed over his veto. The corporation was revived for the pur- 
pose of financing export trade. 

At that very time there was in process of organization in the 
city of Chicago a private activity to accomplish this identical 
thing. The conference there was declared by Mr. Hooyer to 
have been the most momentous since the armistice. In 10 min- 
utes they raised $100,000 for purposes of organization. They 
were to have a capacity of a billion dollars, but Congress 
stepped in and gave the same capacity of a billion dollars to 
this public activity and the private activity died. So the first 
achievenient in this direction was the killing off of private ac- 
tivity, ready and willing and anxious to do precisely the same 
thing. 

The men of great expectations, the men of the West, who 
hoped for so much from the use of public funds to finance ex- 
ports, were disappointed by what followed. Instead of doing 
a billion dollars’ worth of business in the way of financing ex- 
ports, in the 17 months since then this corporation has done a 
business of $50,000,000, a bagatelle, as such things go. One bank 
in the city of New York has to-day assets of more than $90,000,- 
000 and loans, acceptances, and discounts of $500,000,000. This 
great war activity, revived over the protest of the administra- 
tion, has succeeded in financing foreign trade to the amount of 
one-tenth of the outstanding business of one bank in New York 
City. The exports of the United States in the year 1921 were 
close to four and a half billion dollars, averaging $12,300,000 a 
day. This great War Finance Corporation in the 17 months of 
its renewed existence has financed four days of the exports 
of the United States! No wonder that Mr. Meyer did not even 
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suggest continuing this corporation for the purpose of financing 
exports. 

Those interested in prolonging the life of this governmental 
activity, desiring to keep the Government in business, contrary 
to the pledges of both parties in the recent presidential cam- 
paign, saw in August, 1921, that governmental financing of ex- 
ports was virtually a failure. So they hunted around for some 
other way of using the public credit. They discovered, among 
other things, that there were railroad securities the sale of 
which needed to be financed. This was one of the excuses for 
the movement in August, 1921, to give the corporation further 
powers. The result in this particular was a complete fizzle. 
The powers so generously given to the corporation to this end 
were never called into exercise. 

But there was another and greater opportunity that attracted 
the attention of our friends from the West. The western farmer 
appeared to be in hard luck. Times were bad and prices were 
low, and he felt unable to get himself out of his plight. So the 
spokesmen for the western farmer proceeded to demand special 
privileges for one class and for one section. 

‘The farmers as a class had been the great profiteers in the 
war, according to the report of the commission created by our 
farmer friends, headed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON J. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I shall have no time to yield until I shall have 
concluded. 

The value of the agricultural output in 1913 for each person 
engaged was $678. In 1919 it was $823. It had gone up one- 
fifth. In 1916 the average reward to each farmer for labor, 
risk, and management was $534. In 1918 it was $826. 

In the same two years the average yearly earnings of factory 
employees fell from $793 to $725; of Government employees, 
from $810 to $566. (These figures are all being given on the 
basis of the purchasing power of the dollar, as of 1913, with the 
later inflation taken into account.) ‘The farmer, as the statis- 
ticians tell us, at the end of the war was receiving far more for 
his labor, while the wage earner was receiving far less than 
at the opening of the war. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

ac LUCE. I decline to yield until the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The farmer, then, had enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. He 
had in 1920 brought the number of automobiles on the farms 
up to about 2,150,000. His telephones were more than 2,500,000 
in number. He had about 250,000 tractors, 130,000 motor trucks, 
and 450,000 of his farms had gas or electric light. He had, 
however, not saved his money. He had not exercised thrift. 
He had not remembered that fat years would be followed by 
lean years. 

And when the break came he found himself, as he thought, in 
a hard plight. So there was organized here that bloc which 
one of our brilliant statesmen has described as consisting of 
19 lawyers, 1 editor, 1 well driller, and 1 manufacturer of 
sewer pipe. That, of course, applies to only one segment of 
this organization, House Members were added thereto, and they 
have proceeded since then—to use the words of the same gen- 
tleman—to control the economic destiny of the United States. 

The farmer up to 10 years ago was the most important single 
element in our economic life, but between 1910 and 1920 he 
took second place. In 1920 only 26.3 per cent of the persons 
in this country who were gainfully employed were engaged in 
farming, forestry, and animal husbandry, while 30.8 per cent 
were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries. At 
the end of the decade, instead of having agriculture lead indus- 
try by 2,000,000 workers, as in 1910, we find industry leading 
agriculture by 2,000,000 workers. 

With the coming of the agricultural bloc the tail started in 
to wag the dog, 

It was the complaint of the farmer that he did not have 
money enough; that he had been roundly abused by the banks. 
Yesterday gentlemen from the West repeated these complaints 
in spite of the fact that the report of the commission of inquiry, 
for which the agricultural bloc was responsible, showed that 
whereas on the ist of July, 1918, the bank loans to farmers 
were estimated to have amounted to $2,506,814,000, on the 31st 
of December, 1920, they had risen to $3,869,891,415. Nearly 
$4,000,000,000 had been lent to the farmers by the banks when 
the activities of the War Finance Corporation were revived 
early in 1921. 

But the farmers were not satisfied. They came here and 
said, “ We must have more. You must add to the $4,000,000,000 
the banks have lent us $1,000,000,000 out of the Public Treas- 
ury.” So in August of last year we increased the power of 
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this corporation that it might lend money indirectly to the 
farmers. Since that time we have lent them about $300,000,000 
of your money and mine, the money of the taxpayer, put at 
the service of one section and one class. 

Why do I say one section? Because of the $300,000,000 not 
one cent has been lent to any man in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, or West Virginia. Six hundred thousand dollars, one-fifth 
of 1 per cent of the whole, has been lent to farmers in New York. 
The value of the agricultural product in the States to which 
not a penny has gone is about $1,700,000,000 a year, and if you 
add New York it is nearly $2,500,000,000, But the gentlemen 
from beyond the Mississippi do not recognize that there is such 
a thing as a farmer east of Pittsburgh. No measure urged by 
the agricultural bloc has given a moment of thought to the 
eastern farmer. 

I desire to emphasize that I do not complain of the failure to 
lend any appreciable part of this money in the East. I am not 
asking that money be lent in the East. I am criticizing a sys- 
tem demanded for and given to a part of the citizens of but 
one section of the country. 

At the same time that the public funds to the extent of 
$800,000,000 were being lent to one class in one part of the 
community, there was another class found in all parts of the 
community that was suffering more greatly than at any pre- 
vious period in our country’s history. In the eight months 
during which the farmers of the West and South have thus 
been helped, there have been in the United States 17,295 com- 
mercial failures. The liabilities in December broke all records. 
The January liabilities were the largest of any January since 
1915. In no previous April were there so many large failures. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The authorities in this fleld declare that as a cause of busi- 
ness failure lack of capital ranges from 22 to 32 per cent. In 
other words, about one-quarter of all these merchants, trades- 
men, and manufacturers who have gone into bankruptcy in 
these last eight months have gone there by reason of want of 
credit. We helped the farmer who lacked credit and never 
thought of the tradesman who lacked credit. 

You will say, of course, that I am talking as a Massachu- 
setts man, speaking for the East. For many decades men of 
the West have felt that they were antagonized by the industrial 
interests of New England. Let me disclose to you a state of 
affairs with which I judge you are not acquainted, for I have 
not seen it mentioned in print. In 1919 there were in New 
England 1,351,800 wage earners, but in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan there were 2,133,000 wage earners. And while 
the value of the industrial product of New England was up- 
ward of $7,000,000,000, the product of Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, 
and Michigan was upward of 816,000,000, 000. Cease, then, to 
think that I am speaking only for that small section of the 
country you have so long viewed with suspicion. I am trying 
to voice the views, as I believe they will be found to be, trying 
to explain the situation, of that part of the United States east 
of the Mississipi River and north of the Ohio and the Potomac. 

Largely at the expense of this northeast quarter of the coun- 
try we are now urged to continue the War Finance Corporation 
for 12 months longer. Not one valid reason for continuance 
has been presented, but some reasons have been put forward 
which do not seem to me valid. 

One is that we should provide public funds to continue the 
orderly marketing of the farmer's product. Time does not per- 
mit me to demonstrate the fallacies of the theory that Govern- 
ment should support prices and regulate distribution, It must 
suffice to say that history furnishes overwhelming proof of the 
folly of governmental interference with the laws of supply and 
demand. 

Next it is said that we should support cooperative marketing 
associations. Mr. Meyer, answering in the committee hearing 
my question as to why in relation to them an emergency would 
exist beyond July 1, said: 

Because, in the first place, the volume of products marketed by these 
organizations is greater than the local banks can take care of. In the 
second place, the cooperatives have always needed some financial as- 
sistance; they have never been adequately financed. 

To my suggestion that it was a matter of general banking 
facilities rather than an emergency, he answered : 

It has been a chronic emergency, and the fact that it has not been 
met before is no reason for not meeting it now. 

So the second reason given for continuing this corporation 
really is that it should be a function of the Federal Government 
to afford banking facilities and supply capital. : 
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The third reason is that the cattlemen need support, and the 
answer is that we shall try in some reasonable way to furnish 
a system that will give it to them. 

The fourth reason is the alleged lack of funds at the com- 
mand of the farmer. This is advanced in face of the fact that 
in the May just finished the market for call money reached its 
lowest point in five years; that the United States is borrowing 
at 34 per cent and municipalities at 4 per cent; that an abun- 
dance of funds is available from the Federal reserve and city 
banks and city correspondents; and that the discount rates of 
the Federal bank itself are 44 per cent and 5 per cent—showing, 
as everybody knows, a greater abundance of capital than at any 
time in many years. 

On the other hand, the farmer is regaining his prosperity. 
His purchasing power has increased from 20 to 25 per cent. It 
is expected that he will get a billion dollars more for his crop 
this year, or perhaps $2,000,000,000 more, than last year Typi- 
cal of the state of affairs all along the line is the announcement 
that he will raise 5,000,000 more hogs, which alone will increase 
his earnings by $100,000,000. Cotton has gone above 20 cents. 

We are asked to continue this war device in time of peace, in 
the face of the assurances given to us on previous occasions. 
For example, Mr. Meyer in the hearing of August, 1921, said he 
felt that July, 1922, would be the appropriate time to end. To 
the President, after a recent trip in the West, he wrote that 
January 1, 1923, would be a good time to end. But he met cer- 
tain gentlemen after that who said to him, “ Why stop then? 
Make it a year.” And so, without one single substantial reason 
for extending it 12 months, he now advises that the farmers of 
the West and South be financed out of the Public Treasury in 
the year 1923. The promise of this bill is given 10 months be- 
fore the money will be required for planting seed, a year and 
a half before the marketing time comes, Not a man yesterday, 
not a man in the committee, not a man anywhere, has yet ex- 
plained why we should to-day promise to finance the farmer to 
the possible extent of $1,000,000,000 for the year of which the 
first day is more than six months away. 

What is the real reason for this? It was disclosed by Mr. 
Meyer in the hearings. He said: 

The people there—in —— West and 5 come to feel that the 
War Finance Corporation is necessary to 

There is the nub of the whole . nr have been sowing 
dragon’s teeth and you are beginning to gather the crop. You 
have made this lending of publie credit to one class of the com- 
munity a habit. You have told these men that they may expect 
it. Gentlemen speaking for the region concerned hold out to its 
dwellers the alluring hope that they shall permanently continue 
to receive these great credits from the Publie Treasury. 


Vice is a monster of so trul mien 
As, to be hated, needs but 


her 
pity, then embrace. 

A year and a half ago in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency there was the strongest opposition to reviving this 
corporation. The next time there was less opposition, and 
yesterday the chairman was able to say that the report of the 
committee was practically unanimous. So far as I know, I am 
atone or almost alone in that committee in still holding out 
against the danger of establishing a permanent policy of 
financing one class and one section of the country at the ex- 
pense of the rest. Such a policy incites its beneficiaries to 
more and more insistence. 

i o 
By what it fed Fh er 

Let me suggest the course that ought to be followed, as 
shown by Mr. Meyer himself, when he told us that in Septem- 
ber, 1921, in Salt Lake City, there had been started a com- 
pany with $250,000 capital for financing live-stock men. Den- 
‘ver, for Wyoming, had subscribed $200,000 for the same pur- 
pose at the first meeting, and now has nearly a million dol- 
lars subscribed. Texas has a company with nearly $1,000,000 
paid in, New Mexico one with about $600,000, and other States 
are at work. In that direction lies the course we ought to 
follow. Let men help themselves and save themselves, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 

I find that the gan thing in the world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are moving. 

In the matter of the measure before us to-day you gentlemen 
will undoubtedly vote to move still further in the direction of 
paternalism. Here let me bring in some political considerations, 
not party considerations, for E am not wise enough to know 
which party will the most suffer. We have had before our 
committee this year as a witness one whose name will bring 
a smile to your faces, Gen. Jacob Coxey, of Ohio, We supposed 


that his words were hardly to be given weight until he told us 
that he had visited Dearborn, Mich., where he had passed 
several hours in company with the lieutenants of the great 
automobile manufacturer of that State, who thoroughly ap- 
proved his views, Last week or the week before Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison presented to the agricultural bloc here a proposal 
akin to that advanced by the general from Ohio, Will not 
something of this sort be the next step in your program? 

Let me remind you that 30 years ago a new political party 
came out of the West, out of Kansas, the State that to-day most 
firmly supports this proposition, out of Iowa and the other 
States beyond the Mississippi. In. the platform of that. party 
you may find two proposals. One was that the per capita cur- 
rency of this country ought to be increased until it was $50 a 
head. If you look at the figures, you will find that but a few 
months ago we went over the $50. -It is now reported at about 
$48 a head. So you have already unconsciously granted that 
first demand of the populist program. 

The second demand was that the money of the publie should 
be lent to the farmer at 2 per cent. We have had before our 
committee within a few days one Benjamin C. Marsh, the head 
of one of the groups of farmers’ organizations, asking of us 
that we lend to the farmer at 2 per cent. What are you doing 
now? You are borrowing at 34 per cent. You are lending to 
the banks at 53 per cent. The banks are lending to the farmers 
at 74 per cent. How long will it be before the farmers come 
up here and say, Why don’t you lend to us directly, not at 
Tè or 53 or 33 per cent, but at 2 per cent?” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Not until I finish, How will you answer the 
farmer when he points out to you that you are now gouging 
him, taking 4 per cent out of him beyond the rate you are 
paying for the money? It is a good business venture, and as a 
Yankee I can not criticize the program; but when will my 
friends from Kansas and Iowa and Minnesota wake up to the 
fact that they are paying 4 per cent more for their money than 
the Government is paying for the same money? 

I have told you of Mr. Marsh’s request, that the Government 
lend money to the farmer at 2 per cent. General Coxey got 
down lower than that and wanted public funds lent at one-haif 
of 1 per cent. Mr. Edison goes the limit and says you should 
lend your money at zero per cent. Ah, I see a cloud on the 
political horizon no bigger than a man's hand, the hand of 
Mr. Edison's collaborator in bad finance, Henry Ford. I want 
to say to you Democrats on the right of the aisle here who 
have aided at every possible opportunity in the advancement 
of measures like this, it is easy, if you do not have responsi- 
bility, to vote for radical programs and to get your hands into 
the Public Treasury, but chickens will come home to roost. 
Here is my prophecy, that two years from now you are going 
to have your party forced to decide whether yon will once again 
take up the heresy of fiat money, whether you will follow the 
leadership of William J. Bryan, the standard now handed over 
to Henry Ford, the standard earried down Pennsylvania Avenue 
with a flivver rampant, or whether you will follow the views 
of your Democratic brethren in the East who in 1896 demanded 
the gold standard. 

And a word to my friends on the Republican side. What are 
you going to do about it? How are you going to answer your 
farmer partisans in Kansas and Missouri and Nebraska and 
Oklahoma who come here and say, “ You have established on a 
permanent basis the policy of lending the public money to 
classes and sections. Are you going to continue to grind down 
the faces of the poor Kansas farmers by forcing them to pay 
73 per cent interest when you pay only 31 per cent yourselves? 
Why not take the money from the taxpayer and let the men of 
the whole country pay the taxes and the interest and lend it 
to everybody as you have already lent it so freely to the men of 

one section and one class?” 

V ĩðù ( wenieansent. OO Seats 
ago carried the electoral vote of four States, that it secured an 
elector in each one of two other States, and cast more than a 
million votes, on the program of lending the public money to 
the farmer at 2 per cent. How many votes will be cast for 
Henry Ford as a candidate for President, and perhaps Thomas 
A. Edison running for Vice President, with the proposal that 
you lend the money of the public to the farmers at zero per 
cent? 

A wise writer, Harold J. Laski, has recently well said that 
“social legislation has the incurable habit of tending toward 
paternalism, and paternalism, however wide be the basis of 


consent upon which it is erected, is the subtlest form of poison 


to the democratic state.“ The paternalism here on foot goes 
beyond anything ever before seen in this country in time of 
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peace, This is the very first time that classes and sections 
have been recognized to the extent of $300,000,000, and the 
possibility of a billion in all yet to come. I bid you beware. I 
protest against it, not as an easterner, not as a Massachusetts 
man, but as a student of economics and of history. 

There was some truth, some pathos, in a thing the former 
Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. Gore, said the other night. He 
observed that no man who believes in fundamental economics 
and natural laws and who does not believe in fairies can stay 
in public life. I do not believe in fairies. I do believe in funda- 
mental economics and natural laws, and I will stay in public 
life only on condition that now and always I may stand up for 
what I believe to be the truth in these matters. You can not 
safely fly in the face of the law of supply and demand. You 
can not safely fly in the face of the individualistic principle 
upon which this country is founded. You can not make ours a 
socialistic Government and endure. You have before you the 
story of Russia. I know Bolshevism will be thought a far cry, 
but here you are taking a step, and a long step, toward the 
rule that all should contribute toward the support of each, a 
long step toward the theory that individualism should be taken 
out of our lives, a long step toward the theory that every man, 
no matter how reckless, extravagant, or imprudent he may have 
been, can come to the Public Treasury to borrow that which 
he may demand. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have enjoyed the gentleman’s speech very 
much; but I want to ask him, Does he seriously contend, as 
his remarks indicate, that this is a scheme of Henry Ford to 
turn the United States Treasury over to a New York Jew, Eu- 
gene Meyer? Mr. Meyer is the head of the corporation, and 
the gentleman says this is a scheme of Henry Ford to turn 
the Public Treasury over to a New York Jew, Henry Meyer. 
The gentleman is not serious in that, is he? 

Mr. LUCE. I thank the gentleman for listening to me, but 
I wish he had been a little more attentive. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘That is the impression the gentleman has left 
on the House. 

Mr. LUCE. The suggestion of Henry Ford’s friend, Mr. 
Edison, that the public money be lent at zero per cent was 
made independently of the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Arkansas that the public money should be lent at 73 per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Massachusetts regards 
this as a grant of special privilege to a class or to a section. 
Am I correct in that impression? 

Mr. LUCE. By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mr. WINGO. ‘That is the flower; is not that the fruit of it— 
it is for a section and a class? 

Mr. LUCE. I do so regard it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is opposed to any agency for 
the American farmer equal to that which has been provided 
for industry and commerce? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has opposed every proposition 
that has been submitted for such a purpose? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman name one single proposal 
submitted to our committee to establish a sane agricultural 
credit system for the American farmer comparable with that 
provided for commerce and industry? 

Mr, LUCE. The question has not reached the point of dis- 
cussion. Neither the Anderson bill nor any of the others to 
like purpose have yet been taken up. 

Mr. WINGO. We have had numerous bills before the com- 
mittee, and he has opposed every proposition, and has an- 
nounced that it is populistic. He has opposed even to a par- 
tial extent giving to agriculture the same credit that we have 
extended to commerce and industry. 

Mr. LUCE, I think the gentleman is unjustified in that 
statement, 

Mr. WINGO. I thought that was what the gentleman upheld, 
and that he regarded agricultural credits as unsafe. 

Mr. LUCE. I have not taken any such position. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is taking me far afield. I am dis- 
cussing the lending of money to private individuals in one part 
of the country belonging to a certain group or class. 

Mr. WINGO. During the discussion of the farm loan and 
Federal bank system I happen to know that notes given by New 
England cotton-mill factors for cotton bought were classed as 
a part of agricultural paper and discounted by the Federal 

reserve bank. Now, a New England manufacturer can go to a 
bank, put up a note and get it rediscounted at the Federal 
bank, and that bank can and will issue to him a gold demand 


obligation on the United States Treasury. 
regard that as populism? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman has discovered a red her- 
ring to draw across the trail. - 

Mr. WINGO. Can not a New England manufacturer through 
his banker rediscount a note through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and get a gold demand obligation, a Federal reserve note 
on the United States Treasury? Is not that true? 

Mr. LUCE. I decline to follow the gentleman into that line 
of argument. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that the plain letter of the law and the 
working of the Federal bank system? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman may think so; but I do not desire 
to engage in any controversy of that kind. 

Mr. WINGO. I am asking if that is not a fact; and is it not 
done every day by the manufacturers? Have you got a system 
by which credit is given to the American farmer to the extent 
that he can go and do anything comparable to that? Is not 
the gentleman opposed to any such permanent legislation, or 
even to this makeshift? 

Mr. LUCE. When I am discussing a particular subject my 
mind has no spur track, but I keep on the main line. 

Mr. WINGO, That is the trouble with the gentleman—he is 
on a spur track and I want to get him onto the main track. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have used con- 
siderable of the gentleman’s time, I yield him one minute more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I recognize the gentleman is a 
student of economics, and I have great respect for his discus- 
sion. Of course, the gentleman is opposed to loaning money to 
anybody on bad security at ruinous rates of interest or inade- 
quate rates of interest for the Government. Being against loan- 
ing the money on these terms he would be opposed to giving 
money to any particular interest. 

Mr. LUCE. I have never been able to satisfy my mind 
whether usuary laws are prudent or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman favor a ship 
subsidy bill, for instance? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, that is another spur track that I have not 
even the time to start on. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Departmeft for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested, 


Does the gentleman 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this 
matter I want to clear away one or two rather erroneous state- 
ments that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE] has 
made, as well as did the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa} yesterday. He says that this is a gratuity to one 
class, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] yes- 
terday made the same statement. The gentleman met himself 
coming around the corner a minute ago when he said that the 
farmers are having to pay 74 per cent for this money for which 
the Government is paying only 3} per cent. If he calls that a 
gratuity, I do not, and I do not think he can fool anybody else 
into believing it is. The fact is that the farmers put up good 
security, They have to borrow money at their own bank and 
satisfy the bank with their security so that the bank can under- 
write the paper and get the money from the War Finance Cor- 
poration, There is no gratuity about that. It is merely a nec- 
essary provision for the orderly marketing of the produce of 
this country, to enable the farmers to get out of the terrific 
condition into which they were thrust by the processes which 
came after the war, for which they were not responsible. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luck] said another 
thing to which I desire to call attention before I begin to dis- 
cuss some other features, He said the farmers did not save 
their money. He said that they had electric lights in their 
houses. Has not the farmer a right to have electric lights as 
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pinch came. Therefore their business went to smash, but it 


well as anybody else? They have also the right to have automo- 
biles if they pay for them. 

The gentleman said that there had been an enormous num- 
ber of commercial failures during the past year, which occurred 
for want of credit. What does that mean? A lot of people 
thought they were rich during the flush times and they went 
into business without sufficient capital, and did not have the 
security upon which te borrow the money needed when the 


was not for want of money, it was for want of credit, and I 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that for nearly 
12 months now the currency has been contracting every day, 
because of the want of proper commercial demand for it, be- 
cause they were not rediscounting at the Federal reserve banks, 
and to-day, if I am not mistaken, the Federal reserve notes 
could every one of them be retired and gold certificates issued 


instead of them, and we would still have a surplus gold re- 


serve in the Treasury. ‘There has been no limitation of money, 
but it has been a want of credit, a want of solvent commercial 
paper to be rediscounted. 

The gentleman says he does not like one section to get any- 
thing for nothing, to get a gratuity, and then he says that we 
are paying for it. I call the attention of the House to the fact 
that New England never passes up a bet. She never loses her 
opportunity. When the tariff bill was going through the House 
they put a tariff on hides. 

New England came up promptly and asked for a 10 per cent 
tariff on shoes as compensatory. The tariff on shoes would 
have amounted to about 50 cents a pair, while the tariff on 
hides to make the shoes would have amounted to about 24 
cents. We turned down the compensatory duty on shoes and 
then they turned around and killed the tariff on hides, be- 
cause, forsooth, they could not get 50 cents for every 2} cents 
that they paid out on a pair of shoes. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luc] was one of the leaders in that move- 
ment, and Mr. ‘Treapway, of Massachusetts, made the demand 
for a separate vote, which killed the tariff on hides. 

Permit me to call attention to another thing. The tariff bill 
as printed by the Senate, on page 111, contains a provision where 
men on licensed fishing vessels who cure their fish with im- 
ported salt or who cure their fish on the shores of navigable 
waters of the United States with imported salt may have all 
of the tariff on the salt remitted. They get their salt free. 
That is Cape Cod and Cape Cod fisheries alone, That is what 
it is. That is not loaning the Cape Codders the money with 
which to buy salt at 7 per cent interest. It is giving them 
back the tariff that they had to pay in order to cure the fish, 
whereas the fellow out on the farm who kills a hog has to pay 
the tariff on the salt that he puts on the hog. Yet my friend 
from Massachusetts says he does not want to see anything go 
west of the Mississippi, even if we pay 7 per cent for it. 

Let us look a little further. These middle-western fellows 
take care of themselves, but they are not so completely wrapped 
up that they will take everything. ‘There is a provision in the 
tariff bill about salt for the packers, that when a packer cures 
his meat with salt that is imported he gets his tariff remitted 
when he exports the meat—he gets a drawback—provided 
there is $100 worth of it. That is something in favor of the 
packer, because the colored man on my place who kills a hog— 
and all of them kill a few for their own meat—or a tenant 
on anybody’s farm who kills a few hogs has to pay the tariff 
on the salt with which he salts it down, and he has to stand for 
it. He never gets it back, he never hears of it any more; 
and even if he did export he would not export enough to get 
back the $100 at a time. But the packer exports and he gets 
it back. The gentleman from Massachusetts stood for that; he 
never lifted his voice in opposition to it. Yet he does not be- 
Heve in giving something for nothing. He never was shocked 
about that provision; but when we talk about giving the 
farmers money at 74 per cent in order that they may live up 
to the law that we passed and carry out their organization for 
orderly marketing we begin to hear protests from the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. It is only within the last few months 
that we made it lawful for the farmers to combine in coopera- 
tive-marketing associations so that they could market their 
products. They have not yet had time to rig up credit cor- 
porations with which to carry those products, and it is neces- 
sary that this credit be provided for another 12 months until 
other arrangements can be made. Yet the gentleman from 
Massachusetts objects to that. It is merely a matter of credit. 

If the gentleman will look at page 109 of the tariff bill as 
printed by the Senate, he will find there a provision making 
every smelter's establishment a smelter's warehouse. The smel- 
ter can import his ore and give a bond that he will pay the 
tariff if he lets the stuff out in this country. They charge up 
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the tariff and do not make him pay, and when he has exported 
as much metal as that amount of ore ought te produce, they 
cancel his bond. 

In other words, the United States Steel Corporation with 
millions and millions of tons ef the best ore in the world in 
China, with coolie labor at 15 cents a day and boarding them- 
selves, are writing into this bii—and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will vete for it when it comes back here, or he did 
vote for it when it passed the House—a provision that they shall 
have opportunity to bring in competition with the men who dig 
ore in this country the Chinese ore, with coolie labor digging it 
against the miner in this country, and smelt it here and reduce 
it and ship it out by merely giving bond. And yet the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not in faver of classes. That is not a 
class, that is ene of the trusts that is having this written in 
favor of it, and no one can defend it; and yet he will vote for 
it when it comes over from the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman vield for a questien? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Like the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is not the importance of the pending bill made 
necessary by reason of the method of contraction of credits by 
the Federal Reserve Board and the New York banks resulting 
in a decline of 40 per cent on agricultural products and the 
maintenance of an artificial price on New England manufac- 
tured products? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That may be possibly a way of explain- 
ing the attitude ef New England about it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rese; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. WADSWORTH, 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Hrroncock, and 
Mr. Harris as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out gmendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution making available funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 
Cairo, III. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Towa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
spect for the talent and ability of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], and it causes me a great deal of sur- 
prise that he has fallen into so many errors in reference to 
what has been going on in financial matters in this country. 
Let me say for his benefit in the first place, as he seems to be 
very much alarmed about the so-called farm bloc, that I belong 
to no farm bloc or any other bloc. I seek no legislation for 
any one class I would not give another. I ask nothing for the 
farmer, and have not in the past, that I am not perfectly will- 
ing to give to the residents of the gentleman’s own district and 
in his own region. Mr. Chairman, with all the ability that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has it is a matter of astonish- 
ment to me that he can see only the money that is now being 
loaned in the West and forgets what the Government has done 
for his own region. He thinks it is done for a Class and a 
section when money is loaned in the West. When it is loaned 
in the East it is for the great benefit of the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, I know something about the creation of this 
War Finance Corporation. The act which originally created 
it was reported by my own committee. I voted to report it and 
to pass it. Its purpose was to loan money, not, as originally 
passed, to farmers, but to railroads and other business insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country, and among one of the 
early loans which it made, being for $1,300,000, was to the 
New Haven Railroad Co., the bonds and stock of which are 
largely held in New England, and particularly in the gentle- 
man’s own State. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that the Massachusetts Members voted for it 
when you passed it, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The New Haven road, as you are all 
aware, is a great railroad and ought to be a most prosperous 
system. It is not prosperous and it has not been for a number 
of years, for reasons which I believe you have all known, Later 
on in 1918 the Government loaned the New Haven Railroad Co. 
the immense sum of $43,000,000. Why? Because that great 
institution was on the verge of bankruptcy at the time and it 
would have gone into the hands of a receiver. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of people in New England would have lost their all 
if that had been permitted to take place. It would have damaged 
and injured the whole country. Was the voice of the eloquent 
gentleman from Massachusetts heard in protest against this 
loan? He was as silent as a graven image. For that course I 
have no criticism, for I sanctioned it. Gentlemen on both sides 
sanctioned it; the Members from the West sanctioned it. It 
was specially made in the interest of New England at that time; 
but was that class legislation? Oh, it would have been class 
legislation if it had gone out into the West. It would have 
been sectional if that money had gone out to the West. But, in 
fact, it was not sectional, and it saved the New Haven Railroad 
from destruction at that time. 

Let me call the attention of gentlemen to another matter in 
that connection: These loans now being made by the War 
Finance Corporation are good loans, and nobody denies that; 
nobody claims that the Government will ever lose a dollar or 
eyen 1 cent on them. What kind of a loan was made to the 
New Haven Co.? It was a loan no private institution would 
have made. We knew it was not a good loan; neither the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts or anyone else knows when the 
Government will get its money back. We can only hope we will 
get the money back some day. Yet the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts did not condemn this loan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I simply wanted to say the 
money loaned in my State on cotton has practically been paid 
back. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is being paid back right along; none 
of it will be lost. Now the gentleman objects because we wish 
to enable the banks to make loans to the farmer for a longer 
time, not exceeding a year, and he says this is paternalistic and 
socialistic. What consistency, when just a little while ago the 
director general extended this loan to the New Haven Railroad 
Co. for 10 years, and the gentleman from Massachusetts did 
not object. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. At what per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My recollection is it is 6 per cent. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. What do the farmers pay under 
this provision? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand they pay about 73 per 
cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Depending entirely on the section of the coun- 
try where the loan is made. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. It is not to exceed, as I recol- 
lect, 2 per cent above the Federal reserve bank for that region. 
Sometimes it is not that much. 

That is not all the money that the New Haven Railroad has. 
It has been loaned about $17,000,000 by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to pay what it owes the Government for improvements 
and betterments. They have also got a loan of something like 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000 recently from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. And the Boston & Maine Railroad, up in 
that region, was loaned by the Government about $26,000,000. 
Is that a good loan? No. It is not a loan that any private con- 
cern would make, no matter how much money it had. But it 
is a loan that is proper, because it is not well for the country 
that these great systems should go into bankruptcy. That 
spreads ruin everywhere. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Luce] says he is voicing his opposition to this bill on the 
ground that it is not sound economics, I will say to the gen- 
tleman he is dealing in the past. There was a time when it was 
thought that such operations were not a function of the Goy- 
ernment, and we let ruin follow ruin, failure follow failure, 
and crash follow crash. But later it was thought proper for 
the Government to interpose. We have seen how property is 
sacrificed when a financial panic spreads over a section of the 
country, how production has been impeded, that production 
which alone would create wealth; we have seen how business is 
halted; we have seen how nobody profits by the aggregation of 
ruin that follows, except the speculator and the money shark. 
They are the only ones benefited by it. The country as a whole 
invariably loses. 

Now we have this great agricultural region in financial dis- 
tress. The gentleman may say it is through farmers’ own mis- 
takes. But how is it that so many farmers lost their financial 


standing? They lost it because the Federal reserve banks told 
them to come on, that the banks had plenty of money at a low 
rate. Then afterwards the reserve banks put on the brakes, 
with the same effect that would follow with an automobile 


going at 60 miles an hour on a slippery road. The result was 
that the whole financial support went into the ditch and the 
farmers faced ruin. For many the help came too late. Yet 
they have the resources to make them solvent if given time. 
They have the means of production which will benefit the whole 
country if it is preserved, but which, if lost, will injure the 
whole country, And this can be done without one cent of cost, 
without one bit of injury to the Government, without taxing the 
residents of the gentleman's district or of the Hast anywhere a 
single cent. And gradually, through this bill, we will restore 
that region to the prosperity that it ought to have. Gentlemen, 
this bill is sound economically; it is sound socially; it is not 
socialisfic; it is not populistic. It is a great measure and 
ought to be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if we can 
not come to an agreement as to time. My understanding is 
that the gentleman has used 30 minutes, and, if I am correct, I 
have used 37 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 27 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Wrrco] has 29 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. We will have to rise, I will suggest to the 
gentleman, and reach an agreement in the House as to time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trycuer having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Campspett. of 
Kansas, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill S. 2775 and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that in addition to the time that has already been allotted 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. W eo] and to myself 
that the time be increased 30 minutes each—the gentleman from 
Arkansas to have control of 30 minutes, and I to have control 
of 80 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the proposition is to extend 
een debate for one hour, to be equally divided between 
us? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the purpose of extending the time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. For the purpose of accommodating certain, 
gentlemen who desire to speak. 

Mr. KING. On the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN, On the bill, except one Member. 

Mr. KING. It is for the purpose of killing time. We ought 
not to do it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is not for the purpose of killing time, 
We want to get through with this bill, and I think we can get 
through by 4 o'clock. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, do I 
understand the gentleman to say that it is his purpose to pass 
this bill to-day? 

Mr. McFADDEN, It is; yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl-- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the time for general debate 
be extended one hour in Addition to the time already remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, I understand that the general 
debate shall be limited to such time as will give the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and myself the remaining time and 30 
minutes apiece additional We have not had any limit set yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. ` 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the bili under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. ] 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
makes the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10871, a bill making 
appropriations for the War Department for the next fiscal year, 
disagree to the amendments made thereto by the Senate, and 
ask for a conference, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not know of 
any objection to that. But I have not had any opportunity to 
confer with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SIssoxN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Sisson is agreeable to this. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, the Senate placed an amendment on the bill carrying 
$7,500,000, I think, for further work on the dam at Muscle 
Shoals. I want to ask the gentleman if he will be willing to say 
that if the House conferees are unable to agree with the Senate 
upon that amendment, he will give the House an opportunity to 
pass directly upon it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it would be the disposition of the 
conferees to consult the wishes of the House on such an im- 
portant matter as that before they come to a decision. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, I take it that the con- 
ferees will be glad and anxious to comply with the wishes of 
the House in that matter, but it seems to me that on a matter 
of that very great importance, unless the. House conferees should 
agree with the Senate, the House ought to have an opportunity 
to vote directly on it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can say as one conferee that I would hesi- 
tate to agree to such an important matter as that, or disagree to 
it, without carefully consulting the wishes of the House in 
regard to it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Kansas permit me to make a suggestion in that regard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, the gentleman is offi. 
cially aware of the fact that another committee is already con- 
sidering the matters involved in this particular foundation at 
Muscle Shoals and the expenditures on it, namely, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true, but this does 
not affect the matter. under consideration by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. This is simply to continue the work that is 
there, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, The matter intrusted to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is the question of whether we shall 
continue to build it or not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If any of the propositions pend- 
ing before the committee are accepted, or if the committee de- 
cides to continue the work, the appropriations will be neces- 
sary, and this is simply carrying gn the work. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit me 
again 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think, with all due respect 
toward good old ordinary common business sense, we ought 
not to have two committees making a fight on the same propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This does not involve the matter 
intrusted to the gentleman’s committee. As a matter of fact, 
the gentleman’s committee would have no right to recommend 
an appropriation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Why not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This merely provides an appro- 
priation deemed sufficient to take care of the work during the 
coming year. ` 
. Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The committee that I in part 

represent has charge of War Department property, and, as I 
understand, this is War Department property. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I understand that; but I was 
speaking of the actual appropriation necessary. It carries an 
appropriation. 2 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It carries an appropriation on 
which there is no substantive law to rest it. It involves a ques- 
tion of policy which is now being considered by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, as to whether the business shall be con- 
ducted by the Government at Muscle Shoals or by private 

interests, 8 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? z 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would not like the statement 
of the gentleman from Vermont to go unchallenged, that the 

appropriation has no authority of law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Technically, I must confess I am 
wrong about that, and perhaps overstepped the fact in making 
that remark; but practically the question now comes to a mat- 
ter of public policy, whether the Government shall continue its 
proprietary interest in Muscle Shoals at its own expense or 
enter into contractual relations as to work going on there. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think there is any con- 
flict between this appropriation and the matter which the gen- 
tleman's committee has under consideration; none whatever. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think it is just trying to do 
with a teaspoon now what somebody may later try to do with a 
40-horsepower dredge. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
something has been said about this amendment not being in 
order. It provides for an appropriation for the continuation 
of the work on Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals which is authorized 
by section 124 of the national defense act, commonly referred to 
as the nitrate section of that act, upon which $17,000,000 has 
already been expended. When this question was before the 
House at the closing days of the last session of Congress it 
was admitted by those who had investigated the question that 
such an appropriation was authorized by that section of the 
national defense act, and no point of order was made against 
the amendment proposed at that time. . 

In view of the statement of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY], that the House will be given an opportunity to ex- 
press itself upon this amendment if it is not agreed to in con- 
ference, I shall not object to the bill going to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. In view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] in reference to 
his action and the action of the conferees on this matter, so far 
as I am personally concerned, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to 
offer any objection. I am sure the gentleman will bring the 
men back and give to the House an opportunity to pass 
upon it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas that I 
am sure he knows as well as I do that the whole country is in- 
terested in this Muscle Shoals proposition. It is not localized 
at all. Here is an amendment that the Senate has put on, 
about which the House has not been consulted at all. Yet the 
House is deeply interested in it, and you gentlemen ought to 
give the House the right to pass upon it provided the House 
conferees should not agree to it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am sure that the conferees on the part of 
the House will not only give gentlemen an opportunity to ex- 
press their views on this question, but that we will crave the 
advice and assistance of gentlemen on this matter. 

. Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say that if I did not think the con- 
ferees would give the House the right to pass upon it I would 
be constrained to object, but as it is I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. STAFFORD, 
and Mr. Sisson, 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (S. 2775) to 
extend for one year the powers of the War Finance Corporation 
to make advances under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 
5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of and 
dealers in agricultural products, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill S. 2775. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House again resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers 
of the War Finance Corporation to make advances under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide 
relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, with Mr. CAMP- 
BELL of Kansas in the chair. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance of 
the subject that the gentleman is going to speak upon, I make 
the point of no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah makes the point 
of no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of gentlemen 
around me, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And I will withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SUMMERS] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this bill which will continue to bring relief to farmers 
and stock raisers, but I wish to speak for a short time on the 
subject of the best investment that Uncle Sam ever made—on 
the subject of Jack Rabbits and Markets. 

A Short time ago on a sage-brush plain in the far West there 
occurred a jack-rabbit drive. 

Between the hours of 9 and 11.30 a. m. 8,000 jack rabbits were 
killed. 

Shortly thereafter another drive in near-by territory slaugh- 
tered 5,000. A third drive resulted in 6,000 fatalities; and still 
the jack rabbit. remains undaunted and millions of unborn 
jack rabbits are weeping to be born. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A little later. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I should like to know why they killed 
these jack rabbits. I thought they were good to eat. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They are an expensive pest. 

The great sweep of level land on which these drives took 
place is flanked by three rivers and traversed by three railroads, 
a State highway, and several county roads. 

Now, when Columbus discovered America that sagebrush 
plain was there. 

The Declaration of Independence left it untouched. 

When the Federal Government in 1836 distributed to Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 22 other eastern 
States $28,000,000 that had then accrued from the sale of public 
lands, this sagebrush plain remained undeveloped. 

. When Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, contemplated 
swapping to Great Britain the “inaccessible barren waste be- 
yond the Rockies,” now comprising the great Commonwealths of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, in exchange for fishing privi- 
leges off the banks of Newfoundland, the sagebrush plain had 
undergone no change and was regarded as worthless, 

Now, the sagebrush plain throughout the centuries has been 
the home of the jack rabbit. 

THD JACK RABBIT LEADS THE SIMPLE LIFE, 


The jack rabbit pays no taxes. He builds no houses. He re- 
quires no saws from Indianapolis, no hammers from Connecticut, 
no paints from Ohio and Illinois. He wants no furniture, car- 
ag ear kitchen ware, nor sewer pipe from the factories of 
the East. 

Throughout the centuries these sturdy jack rabbits of the 
purple sagebrush plains have never placed an order for tele- 
phone equipment in Chicago nor Pittsburgh. They never wired 
to South Bend nor Louisville for farm wagons, nor to Ohio or 
Tilinois for farm machinery. 

While they multiplied and replenished the earth, their progeny 
required no fabrics from the looms of the East nor from the 
South. They placed no orders for wearing apparel in Rochester 
nor Cincinnati. The factories of Missouri and Massachusetts 
never furnished their shoes. 

These millions of jacks—young and old—never ordered their 
breakfast food from Niagara nor Cedar Rapids nor from To- 
peka, Kans. 

WISE MBN OF THR EAST, 

Great rivers flow through these useless lands and on to the 
sea, but the fragrant sagebrush plains and the jack rabbits are 
the same, yesterday, to-day, and—shall I say forever? 

The lands are worth $1.25 per acre, and, as I have said, pay 
no taxes, neither State nor Federal. 

I was about to say this condition would continue “ forever,” 
but in the days of Theodore Roosevelt the “ wise men of the 
east” had a dream and were troubled, 

They said: 

“This part of our great national farm has remained un- 
improved and unproductive for centuries, 

“Under present conditions it will remain so throughout all 
time. 

“Can the ingenuity of man do nothing?” 

And then the “ wise men” had a vision and they said: 

“Why not bring the life-giving water and the parched lands 
of the sagebrush together? 

“ Why not people these plains with thrifty American citizens? 

“Why not build homes? 

“Why not increase the wealth of the Nation? 

“ Why not put producers and consumers and taxpayers where 
the jack rabbit has for centuries held sway?” 

And the “wise men from the east“ said one to another, 
“ Why not create markets?” 

my CONGRESS STIMULATES DEVELOPMENT. 

And in the year of our Lord 1902 the great American Con- 

said, in its heart: 

“The thirteen original States have profited greatly from 
public lands; the territory of the great West, even beyond the 


Appalachian Mountains and in the valley of the Mississippi and 
the Western Plains, which we once thought almost worthless, 
has, under our guidance, developed into a great producing and 
consuming empire—the backbone of the Nation.” 

And in its wisdom the Congress hearkened to the “ wise men 
of the East” and West and said, We will apply the receipts 
from the sale of public lands to the reclamation of arid lands 
in those same States,” and during the past 20 years 26 projects, 
comprising 1,700,000 acres of sagebrush land, has been irrigated. 

And this is what happened on one of the sagebrush plains 
when water was put on the dry land: 

Homes were built, labor was employed in the West, tools 
and farming implements and furniture and stoves and carpets 
and clothing and shoes and breakfast foods and telephones and 
books and magazines and automobiles and life-insurance poli- 
cies and codfish were ordered from the East, where vastly 
more labor was employed than in the West. 

And American citizens and defenders of the flag established 
beautiful and productive farms and homes and replenished the 
plains, and the $1.25 land became $300 land, and producers 
and consumers and taxpayers replaced the jack rabbits and 
are now repaying at the rate of $4,000,000 per annum the loan 
that was made for purposes of development. 

MILLIONS EXPENDED IN BASTERN MARKETS, 

Without taking into account millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise that has been shipped in less than carload lots, 
the following carload shipments are received annually on one— 
just one—of the 26 reclaimed plains. 

On the accompanying map I have indicated the point of 
origin, and have shown Boise, Idaho, as the actual destination 
of these carload shipments. These lines could be extended and 
similar figures would apply to Yakima, Wash., and to other 
projects. 
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If to this we add the consumption of grain, flour, coal, gaso- 
line, lumber, brick, cement, and miscellaneous shipments, our 
car lots are multiplied several times and our freight and emi- 
grant train stretches down the track some 20 miles or more. 

Twenty million dollars annually goes to the markets of the 
East from this one reclaimed sage-brush plain. 

The existence, growth, and development of 25 other projects 
of the West duplicate this one to a greater or less extent. 

THE YAKIMA PROJECT. 


To illustrate further, the Yakima project in the State of 
Washington shipped out 67,000 carloads of products valued at 
$80,000,000 in 1919-20. 

During the same period it shipped into the Yakima country 
from the Central and Eastern States the following commodities: 


Insurance premiums paid to eastern companies 6, 200, 000 


IRRIGATION A NATIONAL ASSET. 


Every State with a coal or iron mine and every manufacturing 
center in the United States shares the prosperity of these 
projects. 

Clearly these are not local but national assets. 

The market at Boise, Idaho, to which I have just referred, is 
created almost wholly by 250,000 acres of irrigated land. 

A nome market seventy times as great as this awaits develop- 
ment. 

In the State of Washington alone are 2,500,000 acres of irri- 
gable but unreclaimed lands, with rivers flowing through, and 
now traversed by railroads and State highways. 

COLUMBIA BASIN. 


The proposed Columbia Basin project in east Washington em- 
braces 1,750,000 acres, and when constructed will be the world’s 
greatest irrigation project, 

General Goethals has but recently pronounced this project en- 
tirely feasible, and has said that its construction would be 
worth more to the United States than the Panama Canal. 

Throughout the Western States are 17,000,000 acres of such 
lands awaiting the decision of the“ wise men of the East.” 

Will it mean more for this Nation to develop these lands and 
homes and markets, or shall this decade and this century leave 
3 untouched while tens of thousands of service men beg for 

‘arms? ; 

Foreign lands are expensive to exploit. Foreign markets are 
difficult to secure and hard to hold. Home markets once devel- 
oped are always ours. 

Shall the jack rabbit and his progeny forever hold the sage- 
brush plains? [Applause.] 

An article written by me and published recently in the Coun- 
try Gentleman embraced much of the matter here presented, and 
I am indebted to that magazine for the privilege of reproducing 
it here. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include the map to which I have referred, and 
that it be printed in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN,. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner indicated and to include the printing of the map. Is 
there objection? l 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. GARNER. I take it that the gentleman’s argument is 
in an effort to show the House that it is wise public policy to 
continue to reclaim these lands? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is my object. 

Mr. GARNER. And, if I understand it, the bill now pending 
in the House that has the approval of the western people is 
known as the Smith-McNary bill? : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman tell us if we are going 
to have an opportunity to vote upon that bill at this sessica? 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very sorry to say that 
I can not give you any definite assurances in regard to that 
matter. 

Mr. SINNOTT. You hope the opportunity will be afforded? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; and I hope these re- 
marks may help enlist the interest of others. I trust the bill 
will be brought to a vote at this session. There is-very great 
interest in the bill throughout the country, It is much broader 
in its scope than our irrigation policy, because it takes in swamp 
lands as well as dry lands and provides for the loaning of 
Federal money at 5 per cent for reclamation purposes, 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that the western people as well 
as the valley people propose to pay their own way, and all 
they ask is that Uncle Sam go on their notes? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is the plan. 

Mr. GARNER. Up to date Uncle Sam has not lost any money 
by going on the notes of the people in these various projects. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand it, the gentleman’s party, in 
its national platform and also in the statement of the Presi- 
dent, has agreed to give some relief in this direction. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Both parties have so agreed. 

Mr. GARNER. Both parties. I want to say that there are 
a great many on this side of the House who are anxicus to 
have an opportunity to vote for this bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Can the gentleman assure 
us how many yotes there will be for the bill on that side? 

Mr. GARNER. I can not say how many, but there will be 
a large vote in favor of the bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a very important mat- 
ter and concerns the whole country. 

Mr. GARNER, I think I can assure the gentleman that there 
will be three-fourths of the Members on this side of the House 
who will vote for the bill. According to the map which the 
gentleman has exhibited here there is only one point in Texas 
which ships anything into that Idaho project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The map shows only the 
carload shipments. 

Mr. GARNER. Notwithstanding that fact, I think that a 
very large proportion of the Texas delegation will vote for that 
proposition, although there is only one point in Texas from 
which products have been shipped to this reclamation project. 
But we believe it is good public policy to reclaim these desert 
lands and to reclaim the swamp lands as well. I do hope that 
the steering committee will give us an opportunity to vote on 
this matter, and that the gentleman from Kansas will bring in 
a rule and not keep it in his pocket. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We of the West have seen 
the benefits of reclamation to the whole country and are ex- 
tremely anxious to see this policy extended. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr Srrone]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
bill is to extend for another year the operations of the War 
Finance Corporation, which otherwise would be prohibited after 
the 30th of this month from making new loans to assist in 
financing the marketing and exportation of agricultural 
products, 

The bill will pass, because the great majority of both parties 


in Congress have come to realize the great relief and assistance 


it has given through loaning over $500,000,000 in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country during the past year, but I regret 
the opposition from the New England States, led by my friends, 
the two splendid gentlemen from Massachusetts, who have 
opposed this bill. I do not believe they are unsympathetic or 
unwilling to give the rest of the country the consideration to 
which it is entitled. They simply do not understand the agri- 
cultural problem. They have been trained in a school which 
has taught them that the farmer should not take a hand in 
finance or other great matters not directly concerned with their 
business. They believe that if the farmers till the soil and 
gather in the harvest they should let other interests market 
their products and provide on their own terms the necessary 
finances. They are so obsessed with the notion that farmers 
are not able to attend properly to the business of disposing of 
their products that they are unable to approach the subject of 
agricultural legislation from a broad and all comprehending plane. 
One of them comes from that city of culture and of beans whose 
principal industry consists in loaning money for hire, while the 
other represents a district in which the loom and the spindle are 
the basis of their prosperity. 

I hope yet we can convince them, both that their money will 
not sustain life unless used to enable the farmer to produce 
food for them and that the operation of their mills must largely 


depend upon the ability of the farmer, who constitutes one-third 
of the people of the Nation, to purchase their products. The 
trouble with the Massachusetts statesman is that he will not 
step up on the Plymouth Rock and look westward, as his Pil- 
grim fathers did. He is content with Massachusetts, and uses 
the hammer freely when legislation in behalf of agriculture is 
proposed. Especially does he like to knock Kansas. They 
glory in the statement, “Massachusetts, there she stands, she 
speaks for herself“; but of Kansas we say, There she goes; 
what she does speaks for her.” 

But the Representatives of agricultural States want no radi- 
cal legislation. We are only asking a fair share in the benefits 
which have been already extended to other interests. During 
the war agriculture was appealed to to increase the production 
of food products and clothing material. Agents of the Govern- 
ment urged the planting of more wheat, cotton, corn, and other 
crops; the raising of more hogs and the increasing of the cattle 
and sheep herds. The banks, through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, were requested to finance liberally the farmer and the 
cattleman. Then, that the country and the world might have 
bread and meat on reasonable terms, a price was set on the 
products the farmer had to sell. To this he loyally assented. 
He was not a war profiteer, but he was soon to learn that no 
price was set upon what he had to buy, and those who produced 
harness, wagons, implements, and clothing were permitted to 
charge him what they pleased. 

After the war, when the price fixed upon agricultural products 
was removed and they had largely advanced, it was impossible 
to market them because of the shortage of cars, which had been 
brought east to transport war materials and manufactured 
goods along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Then the period of deflation set in, with the crop of 1920 still 
in the farmers’ hands, and because of restriction of credits he 
was unable to hold the same, but was forced to sell at less than 
the cost of production. With an immense crop of corn in 1920, 
it was impossible to secure credit to purchase feeders of the 
cattlemen, and the corn crop was forced to be sold at the 
ruinous price of from 25 to 30 cents a bushel while hundreds of 
thousands of cattle were sold in such a condition that required 
them to be marketed as canners. 

Bankers in agricultural States found that because of the de- 
cline in prices the cattle and grain, on which they had taken 
security for the loans they had been urged to make, would not 
liquidate the same. One banker interested in 47 banks in the 
cattle and sheep country of the Northwest came before our 
Banking and Currency Committee and stated that if credit was 
not extended so as to relieve the situation that both the banks 
and the stockman would be forced into bankruptcy. He pro- 
duced the papers showing the shipment of 900 sheep from Wyo- 
ming to Chicago that netted but 35 cents apiece after the freight 
and handling expenses and commissions were paid. On this 
shipment one of the banks had a mortgage of $1.75 a head, which 
it had been urged to make by representatives of the Government 
when sheep were worth $4.50 apiece. The same condition ex- 
isted throughout the West from Texas to the Dakotas. 

To meet this situation representatives of agriculture in Con- 
gress united to pass legislation that would extend relief and 
avoid a national crisis, and I insist that none of these bills have 
extended favors that have not been enjoyed by other commercial 
and industrial interests. 

The bill to rehabilitate the War Finance Corporation and em- 
power it to make loans to banks and cooperative associations 
to finance the marketing and exportation of agriculture, as it 
had been used to finance manufacturing interests, was reported 
out of our Banking and Currency Committee and became a law. 
Also three bills, the principal one of which was that of Senator 
Curtis, of Kansas, making it possible for the farm-loan banks and 
the joint-stock banks to sell their bonds to the amount of over 
$350,000,000, which have made it possible for the farmer and the 
cattieman to borrow money at reasonable rates of interest that 
have saved them from bankruptcy. The farm-loan banks are 
now loaning a million dollars a day on the best security in the 
world and have lately reduced the interest throughout the coun- 
try from 6 to 5} per cent. 

The bill to give agriculture representation on the Federal 
Reserve Board met with the same opposition that this bill is 
now confronting, and to get it out of our committee we had to 
consent to amendments which I am glad to say we were able to 
defeat upon the floor of this House, and yet under that bill we 
only gave to the agricultural industry the same status that 
commerce and industry already enjoyed. Why should the 
bankers of the country and the great moneyed interests oppose 
having upon the board that controls the Federal reserve system 
one man who represents the greatest industry in the Nation? 
[Applause.] 
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Our committee is now considering agricultural credit bills, 
and it is the purpose of those of us who represent agricultural 
districts and States to try and induce the Congress to establish 
a system so that agriculture may have the same credit facilities 
as are accorded to other industries. 

Our present financial system does not provide for the ex- 
tension of credits based on personal security for a longer term 
than six months. This meets the requirements of those engaged 
in commercial and industrial pursuits, because the length of 
time of what is termed their “turn-over period” does not 
exceed six months, but the farmer’s turn-over period is one year, 
because it takes that length of time for him to plant, harvest, 
and market his crops, while the cattleman’s turn-over period 
is from one to three years, because it takes that length of time 
for him to produce, prepare, and market his live stock. To in- 
sist that the farmer and the stockman. shall finance his busi- 
ness through loans that mature before his turn-over period is 
reached subjects him in case of a financial stringency to be 
forced into financial embarrassment and perhaps ruin. 

We realize that our present financial system is based upon 
short-time loans which can be readily liquidated, and that this 
is necessarily so since the commercial deposits in the banks are 
used to finance the same and must mature in short periods to 
assure the depositors the return of their money when they 
call for it, but we want, without injuring the system, to provide 
a means to finance the farmer and the stockman for his credit 
needs. It can easily be done. 

I doubt, however, if the legislation can be perfected in time 
to pass at this session of Congress. Some want to establish 
an independent system of banks; some wish to follow the sug- 
gestion that I made last July to the Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry to use the farm loan banks. I have come to believe 
that the farmer and the cattleman should be able to go to his 
own local bank and secure his credit needs, where he is known 
and where his security can be easily inspected and approved, 
I think this can be done by providing a special fund in the Fed- 
eral reserve system through which all the banks in the country 
can rediscount the paper of the farmer and the cattleman, if it 
becomes necessary for them to do so, and with a representative 
of agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board, which the bill we 
passed last week will make possible, there will be created in- 
creased confidence in agricultural sections in this great financial 
system, but until we can perfect and pass agriculture credit 
legislation, the operations of the War Finance Corporation 
must be continued. 

I hope that the Representatives in Congress who do not 
represent agricultural districts will overcome the prejudice that 
has been created by the great financial interests of the country 
against the legislation we have passed and wish to pass in be- 
half of agriculture. It is an industry in which one-third of the 
people and one-fifth of the wealth of this great Nation is in- 
terested. It is the basic industry of the country. It provides 
the food and clothing for all. It must be prosperous if it is 
to continue to serve the Nation, and unless it is, commerce 
and industry can not prosper. ‘The history of the world reveals 
the fact that nations begin to decay when agriculture wanes. 
The continued greatness of this Nation and the prosperity and 
happiness of its people depend upon the protection and encour- 
agement of all the industries, and as the representative of a 
great agricultural district in one of the principal agricultural 
States, I want to cooperate with those who represent the other 
industries to accomplish such an end. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRIGGS]. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, the pending measure provides 
for the extension for another year of the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances in order to provide re- 
lief for producers of and dealers in agricultural products and 
for exporters and others, as more fully set forth in the act. 

Up to yesterday the War Finance Corporation had made ad- 
vances aggregating $355,963,442.69, of which $32,515,215 went 
to the State of Texas, and which latter has practically all been 
repaid. 

The facilities which this corporation has provided and the 
great volume of loans made to not only the agricultural and 
live-stock interests of Texas but to those of a great number of 
other States throughout the Nation, has clearly demonstrated 
the imperative need for it; the continuing inability to obtain 
necessary credit without it is still so acute that it is not antici- 
pated that there will be very many in this House voicing any 
serious objection to the adoption of this extension measure. 

The agricultural and live-stock interests throughout the coun- 
try suffered so severely by reason of the tremendous deflation 
in values and the existing general depression that the facilities 
which this Government corporation has provided has enabled 


such interests to weather a most critical condition and continue 
to survive. But the critical period is not over, and the relief 
offered by the War Finance Corporation must be continued an- 
other year. By that time it is hoped that the administration 
will have sanctioned the consideration and adoption by Con- 
gress of proposed legislation providing a better and more com- 
prehensive system of agricultural credits, so that loans for 
longer periods than now permitted under the existing law can 
be extended to such interests and an independent system of 
short-term rural credits provided. 

The repayments of advances already made by the War 
Finance Corporation have been most gratifying, so the managing 
director advises, and such repayments are now exceeding the 
amount of loans being made. 

The action taken by Congress a few days ago in providing 
for the representation of agriculture on the Federal Reserve 
Board was a distinct and beneficial step in the right direction, 
and one which I supported and particularly favored because 
the appointment on that board of a true representative of agri- 
culture will give to that body a better opportunity for success- 
fully dealing with the problems of agriculture and the farming 
interests of the Nation. And this will result in the greatest 
benefit to the country generally. 

Agriculture to-day is, however, still confronted with the 
gravest problems and difficulties, conspicuous among which 
are the excessively high transportation rates on farm products. 
A reduction in such rates would, in my opinion, not bring about 
reduction in revenue to the railroads, but would maintain and 
increase revenue from such sources by stimulating an increased 
movement of the products of the farms to consumers and effec- 
tually correcting a condition which permits farm products, so 
badly needed, to go to waste and decay on the farm, because 
after transportation charges are paid to markets there is so 
often nothing left out of which to pay the producer for his 
commodities, and hence there is no incentive to the producer to 
continue shipments under such discouraging and profitless 
conditions. g 

One remedy which, in my opinion, would be of the greatest 
remedial value in bringing about proper reduction in rates 
would be to restore to the several States that power of regu- 
lating their intrastate rates, which was taken away from them 
under the transportation act of 1920, the passage of which I 
strenuously opposed. 

All these considerations and problems affecting agriculture 
ought to be dealt with by Congress and dealt with soon; but 
this measure for the extension of the life of the War Finance 
Corporation another year will aid the live-stock and agricul- 
tural interests, and exporters as well, in meeting such difficul- 
ties and problems until other necessary legislation has been 
provided. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], who to-day spoke against this bill to extend the War 
Finance Corporation, is an entertaining talker. He is an 
educated and cultured man, but his views are unsound. He 
comes from the environment of Boston, far from the farms and 
ranches, far from the open spaces where men toil with their 
hands out in God's free sunlight and free air, and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts does not feel any sympathy for the 
farmers nor any appreciation of the problems and struggles 
that those engaged in agriculture have suffered during the 
past two years. The only contact the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has with the farmer is when at the dinner table he 
pushes his patent-leather shoes under the table and partakes 
of the bodily comforts from the farm and from the ranch. 
When that contact with the farm and the products of the farm 
is over, the gentleman from Massachusetts forgets the farmer, 
retires to his study, adjusts his glasses, and begins to commune 
with himself on the great fundamental questions of economic 
law, of culture, and of artistic taste in which he delights 
to revel. [Laughter and applause.] 

I agree to the abstract proposition, the abstract principle, 
that the Government should not go into its purse and give to 
an individual or a special interest money that is wrung from 
the people by taxation. 

But let us look at the words of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and compare them with his actions. There is holy 
authority that is more acceptable to me than the word of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts—that “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The gentleman from Massachusetts strongly 
declaims against the War Finance Corporation, which does 
not have as its object the taking of a single dollar out of the 
Treasury and giving it to agriculture but has for its object the 
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continuance of an institution that has loaned to country banks, 
agricultural pools, and marketing associations more than 
$300,000,000 with which to market agricultural products, which 
has for its object the continuance of an agency to enable 
agriculture to finance the exportation and sale of its products 
at home and in foreign markets, The gentleman declaims 
against that, and yet when they bring into the Halls of this 
Chamber, when they bring on the floor of this House a tariff 
bill that goes into the pockets of men that labor on the farm 
and takes money from their pockets and gives it to the manu- 
facturers of New England who live in the district which the 
gentleman represents he votes for it. Why, when the tariff bill 
comes before this body the gentleman from Massachusetts 
closes his study, he deserts his statuary, he forgets his pic- 
tures and paintings, and rushes here with haste and votes for 
the tariff that does not give any special privileges to anybody 
except the constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Not now, when I am through. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts says that this bill is 
paternalistic. He says he does not believe in paternalism, and 
when I asked him if he believed in and favored the ship sub- 
sidy bill, that measure, which President Harding and the Re- 
publican leaders are urging, that measure that proposes to take 
money out of the Treasury of the United States and give it 
as a bounty to great shipping companies—when I asked him 
if he favored the ship subsidy bill the gentleman evaded the 
question by saying that that question was off on a spur track 
of his mind and for the moment the gentleman wanted to get 
away from the spur track. He refused to answer. Everybody 
knew what he meant. 

Everybody knew that the gentleman was in favor of a ship 
subsidy bill, and everybody knows now that he is in favor of it, 
because if he had not been he would have said so, He will vote 
for it because it takes money raised by taxing all the people 
and will give it to shipping interests, some of whom are in New 
England. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can not the gentleman from 
Arkansas yield me a few minutes more? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more, i 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, When the tariff bill was reported 
to the House the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lucs] 
thought it was the part of statesmanship, the part of justice, 
of equality, that it was the function of Government which is 
to govern and not to grant bounties, to have that bill provide 
a tariff on shoes—after a hide had been tanned and made into 
a shoe in New England, it should have a compensatory duty of 
10 per cent of the price of the finished shoe; but back yonder 
in the beginning, back yonder in the elemental stages of that 
shoe, back yonder while that shoe was on the back of some 
cow feeding on the plains of Kansas or Iowa or Wyoming or 
Texas—when that shoe was out yonder still in the hide of some 
cow grazing on the plains, eating the farmers hay and corn 
and cottonseed products, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
did not believe that it was right, that it was fair, that it was 
a function of Government to levy a tariff on hides. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this for the farmers. They are not 
standing at the doors of this Congress asking that you take out 
of the Treasury and give them any bounty. Neither do they 
want to pay a tariff bounty on the manufactured goods that 
they must buy; nor do they want to pay a ship subsidy. We 
are demanding in this bill that the Republican Party, which is 
in control of the Government, give them an opportunity to sell 
in the markets of the world the products of their toil and in- 
dustry, and that is all that this bill does. I voted for the bill 
when the War Finance Corporation was created. This bill is 
merely to carry forward the Finance Corporation in order to 
let the farmers have an avenue into European and other foreign 
markets for the labor and toil that they spend while with 
bended backs they are digging in Mother Earth. Yet the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts in his easy chair in his study, sus- 
tained by the comforts that come from the farm, closes the door 
of his heart, closes his sense of fairness, forgets the principle of 
equality, and would say to the farmer that he shall not even 
have this agency, when it does not cost the Government one 
single farthing. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentieman from Oklahoma [Mr. HERRICK], 


Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I have only five minutes in 
which to try to do justice to the subject that ought to take 
five hours, therefore I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERRICK, Mr. Chairman, I have a few notes here 
from which I will read, and then I shall speak without them. 
I want to say that I am in favor of extending for one year the 
powers of the War Finance Corporation, in order to provide 
relief for the producers of and the dealers in agricultural 
products. Figures submitted in the debate yesterday show that 
the total loans made since January 4, 1921, up to and including 
May 27, 1922, by this corporation amount to $354,718,000, of 
which sum $304,000,000 was loaned direct to financial institu- 
tions and $59,872,000 was loaned to cooperative associations, 
In the discussion by the opponents of this measure nothing has 
been said either yesterday or to-day about the $304,000,000 
loaned to financial institutions, but they seem to be greatly, 
troubled abont the $59,872,000 loaned to cooperative associa- 
tions, because it is benefiting the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and north of the Mason and Dixon line, and perhaps 
one or two south of it, occasionally seem to indulge in what 
seems to be a popular indoor sport of throwing sarcasm and 
ridicule at the farmer. I would remind these gentlemen, par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], that 
that is eminently unfair. I am sorry that some of the other 
speakers have paid so much attention to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. I really do not think 
he deserves all of the sarcasm and the criticism and the time 
and attention that have been devoted to him. I would remind 
gentlemen who have been paying attention to him to-day that 
the next time he takes the floor on a similar subject they ought 
to recollect that he is entitled to a reasonable amount of ex- 
cuse for extenuating circumstances. Gentlemen should recol- 
lect that he is a pretty nice man, personally, considering where 
he comes from. [Laughter.] It has been a misfortune of na- 
ture or of the Almighty or of some forces over which he has 
no control that he lives in a little crab hole in the fog banks of 
Massachusetts, and as the fog there is pretty dense on the 
banks it obscures his vision, and he can not see any other por- 
tion of the United States except the little strip of sand dunes 
around Cape Cod. [{Laughter.] However, for the benefit of the 
aforesaid gentleman and of his colleagues I would remind him 
that when he is casting these slurs at the farmer he is unthink- 
ingly casting slurs at the very foundation on which humanity 
exists. He would be wholly unable to sell the products of the 
Massachusetts shoe factories if there were not any farmers to 
first produce the raw leather. [Applause] 

And I would further like to remind him that his Massa- 
chusetts financial institutions could not run at all if there were 
not any farmers to produce food to feed the New England 
bankers, because they could not subsist very well upon his 
New England fog. {Laughter and applause.) If there were not 
any farmers or agricultural products the railroads would 
cease to run, the coal mines would cease to operate, because 
no one could produce food for the coal miners; ships would 
cease to sail, because there would be nothing to ship, and while 
it seems to be pretty popular with some of the effete easterners 
to regard the farmer as a hayseed, or a jay, or a country reuben, 
or a tar bucket, or some other necessary evil, if they would 
Just stop and think seriously for a few minutes they would 
realize that they can not exist without the farmer, and they 
would also realize that their manufacturing States in the East 
are not self-sustaining. The flour to make their biscuits has 
to come from the great grain-growing States of the West. And 
furthermore, I would like to call special attention to one state- 
ment that the gentleman made, which is not only grossly er- 
roneous, but I think he must have made it unthinkingly, 
because otherwise I would certainly give him credit for more 
intelligence. I[Laughter.] That is this: He stated that the 
farmer was the chief profiteer during the late war. Now, we 
hear of profiteers who are going to be prosecuted. I would just 
like to ask how many farmers—in case we have real, genuine, 
true, honest prosecutions—how many farmers does he expect 
are going to be sent to the penitentiary? [Laughter.] I make 
the prediction that not even one will be indicted. I can not say 
what will happen otherwise. 

Last year we passed a bill appropriating over one-half billion 
of dollars in the payment of the guaranteed dividends of the 
railroads, and these gentlemen who are now so vigorously op- 
posing this bill and who are contending that this measure is 
populistic and paternalistic were the foremost advocates of that 
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measure, and their contention was that it was economically 
sound for the Government to guarantee the dividends of the 
railroads—the dividends based upon a highly inflated and fic- 
titious valuation as represented by inflated and watered stocks 
and bonds. The people were compelled to pay 6 per cent divi- 
dends or more thereon; but while these gentlemen appeared to 
view the guaranteeing of dividends to railways as necessary, 
no one guaranteed or even suggested guaranteeing dividends in 
any sum and upon any kind of a valuation to the farmer. The 
guaranteeing of dividends to one class of business enterprise 
and the refusal to guarantee dividends to another class was 
clearly class legislation, and I think it ill becomes the Repre- 
sentatives who favored the guaranteeing of dividends to rail- 
roads to characterize as class legislation a measure which is 
calculated to extend a little relief to the farming industry in 
the form of a loan, to be paid back with 7 per cent interest 
thereon. We also passed a bill appropriating $660,000,000 for 
the completion of the battleships contracted for by the late ad- 
ministration at war-profiteer prices for material, with a 10 per 
cent plus profit added thereon, and no sooner were these ships 
practically completed, the United States having gained the 
naval supremacy of the seas, than the present administration 
undertakes to expend a lot of additional millions in tearing 
them down again and scrapping them, which program obligingly 
restores to the British Empire the supremacy of the seas, which 
otherwise they had lost to the United States. It appears that 
any proposal that will take millions from the United States 
Treasury for the benefit of profiteers is proper and wise legis- 
lation in the minds of too many Congressmen, but to expend a 
few millions in the form of sound loans to stabilize the agricul- 
tural industry, upon which the whole people are compelled to 
depend for subsistence, is paternalism and the extension of a 
gratuity. 

Anyone with the least intelligence knows that a properly 
secured loan is not a gift but is a sound business investment. 
Those who slurringly refer to this measure as an act for the 
purpose of extending a gratuity to farmers had better not throw 
stones; otherwise they will be liable to break the glass houses 
of their own constituents. Billions have been loaned to for- 
eign Governments for purposes that will never be of any bene- 
fit to the American people, and no effort is being made to even 
collect the interest thereon, but more and further loans are 
continuing to be made, which, in all probability, will never be 
repaid and will never redound to the benefit of the American 
people in the slightest degree. Witness the recent loan to 
Liberia. Unfortunately it seems to be the policy to enrich the 
foreigner and impoverish American citizens. When deflation 
was decreed after the war, the farmer was compelled to submit 
to having everything which he had to sell deflated below the 
cost of production, while nearly everything that he had to buy 
was allowed to remain at or very nearly at war prices. This 


ing to pay war prices for everything which he had to buy. 
I am in possession of more than a bushel of letters from farm- 
ers who inclosed itemized lists of their cost of production and 
the market value of the crops which they produced; and in 
many instances the cash value at marketing time was not equal 
the cost of production. The farmers were thus compelled 
work for nothing and face a deficit in cash as well. Many of 
the letters cited figures to show that the entire cash value of 
all their crops would not meet their taxes and the interest upon 
the money which they borrowed for the purpose of producing 
their crops. This is an alarming condition; for with thousands 


supply which will ultimately result in a scarcity of foodstuffs 
and at a greatly enhanced price to the consumer. 

The business of the farmer having been deflated and the 
farmer having been placed in the pesition where it will take him 
from five to ten years to recoup his losses, provided nothing 
further is done to further impoverish him, it now becomes the 
turn of labor to be deflated. The Railroad Labor Board has 
, reduced the pay of more than a million railway workers, which 
will undoubtedly cause a strike and add a million or more to 
the already large army of unemployed, now numbering millions, 
If it was proper to guarantee dividends to railroads and to 
guarantee profits of 10 per cent plus to war contractors, and 
arbitrarily set a market price of $2.20 per bushel for the 
farmers’ wheat at terminal points, which in reality meant about 
$1.70 or $1.75 to the farmer at the point of delivery, why would 
it not be proper to pass a standardized wage and commodities 
bill, which would set a definite coinage value upon the products 
of the farmer and upon a specified number of hours of labor 


performed by workingmen? This would stabilize industry, pre- 
vent disastrous strikes, enable everyone to make reasonably 
safe business oe restore employment to the unem- 
ployed, and bring national prosperity. A legislator who is him- 
self personally or whose constituents are interested in large 
commercial enterprises or in railroads can not be expected 
nor should be expected to favor legislation in the interest of 
farmers or laboring men. Therefore the only remedy for 
farmers and laboring men to secure legislation which will give 
them justice and be beneficial to their interests is to elect 
more farmers and laborers to Congress, and then and not until 
then will they secure adequate consideration at the hands of 
the National Legislature. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have followed this 
discussion very carefully. I have studied this subject, at least 
I have endeavored te study it, from a broad viewpoint. I think, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the unfortunate economic 
and financial conditions developed as a result of the war, culmi- 
nating in 1920 and continuing almost entirely through the year 
1921, would have been greatly neutralized and ameliorated if 
the products of agriculture had not been deflated out of all 
proportion to the products of the factory; and I believe, gentle- 
men, that the fundamental reason for that, or one of the rea- 
sons, is because the farmer is not able to introduce and exercise 
the monopolistic element in marketing his products that the 
organized manufacturer has developed the power to exercise, we 
might say, in a superlative degree. 

I am in favor of this bill. I shall vote for it most cheerfully. 
There can be no doubt that as a direct result of the stimulus 
administered to the export trade through the reorganization of 
the War Finance Corporation great assistance has been rendered 
the American farmer in the stabilization of the price of his 
products and also in developing the very greatly impreved 
condition of his business generally, and it should be said that 
all other lines of business are now giving evidence of a very 
pronounced revival. 

I am greatly pleased that the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency [Mr. MCFADDEN] has given us to-day pos- 
itive assurance that a bill supplementing the Federal reserve act 
will soon be reported from his committee which will provide for 
the permanent reinforcement of agricultural credit, which in 
times of emergency will fully meet the situation and will obviate 
the necessity for enferced liquidation and effectually prevent a 
recurrence of the distressing situation which weighed down 
American agriculture through the last half of 1920 and the 
entire year of 1921. 

Whether the committee shall decide to report the bill of my 
colleague, Mr. Strone, of the fifth Kansas district, or the Cap- 
per bill now before the Senate Finance Committee, or a com- 
mittee bill was not stated. I believe, however, the plan is 
thoroughly feasible and is entirely sound from a financial 
standpoint. I do not expect in its operations it shall at all 
supersede or usurp the functions of the local banks, but that 
it shall cooperate with and function as their helpful auxiliary. 
That agriculture is basic and essential—yes, more, that it is 
imperatively necessary—is admitted by everyone. The Ameri- 
can farmer has seventy-five billion of basic capital. He is not 
a reckless nor an inconsiderate investor. He asks for no special 
favor; only a square deal. I am more than gratified to note 
that the Congress is coming to have a better understanding 
and a keener appreciation of the peculiar credit needs of the 
stock farmer or the stockman, as we call him in the West. It 
has been made clear that he has not in the past and does not 
now have ready access to a souree of credit adapted to his 
peculiar requirements. So that in times of emergency, such 
as I have described, he has been subjected to losses to which 
the merchant and manufacturer is not exposed for the reason 
that the nature of their business does not require the extended 
credit which is necessary to the stockman and which the latter 
must have upon occasion or suffer losses through forced sale 
of unfinished product which in the recent depression sent thou- 
sands of hitherto prosperous, conservative stockmen to irrep- 
arable financial ruin. I have the greatest confidence that the 
effect of the pending legislation and of the proposed legislation 
will be to stabilize the business of agriculture, making its posi- 
tion much more secure and very greatly strengthening its credit. 

FREIGHT RATES. 

I can not refrain in this connection from again, as I have 
done in the past, emphasizing the great importance to the en- 
tire country of further reductions in transportation charges, 
especially upon basic commodities, in order that a normal trade 
and commercial balance shall be restored. Whether, as fre- 
quently charged, the agricultural and live-stock interests were 
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discriminated against in the processes of deflation—and I firmly 
believe they were—is not now an issue, except for the effect 
that a knowledge of the fact may have on the future conduct 
of the bank and its attitude toward farm credit. But it is 
nevertheless true that 12 months before the prices of other 
commodities began any important decline the prices of farmers’ 
products as to almost every item were exceeding the speed 
limit on the toboggan slide, and it should be remembered that 
the order promulgating the increase of 25 to 35 per cent in 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission August 
20, 1920, was made when all manufactured goods were at the 
peak of high prices, while basic farm products had at that very 
time suffered declines in prices amounting to billions of dollars 
in the aggregate—a most striking and fatal coincidence. 

The preposterous folly, injustice, and utter futility of the 
horizontal percentage method of adjusting rates has never had 
a more forceful illustration than in the hardship imposed upon 
basic commodities as articulated in that particular order. It 
would seem that everybody in the United States is and has been 
for years fully cognizant of the impropriety, injustice, utter 
unfairness, and impracticability of this rule, unless perchance 
it may be the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The farmer is grandiloquently acclaimed in public speech and 
written essay “the backbone of the Republic.“ But he who 
observes his treatment at the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal reserve banks would naturally con- 
clude that he is the tail end so far as any fair recognition and 
consideration of his interests are concerned. 

I felt at the time the increase of 1920 was granted that it 
would curtail. production, restrict traffic, and therefore would 
not produce revenue in any greatly increased volume. I have 
asserted here on this floor and in public speeches elsewhere 
that excessive transportation charges were the greatest single 
obstacle in the way of returning prosperity. A rate the traffic 
will not bear can not be otherwise than injurious both to pro- 
duction and transportation. And 20 months of disastrous ex- 
perience has proven the soundness of that contention. 

But now at last comes this honorable body, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and in their Public Document No. 1392 
three commissioners declare in favor of reductions on basie com- 
modities. The entire report, as I interpret it, admits the futility 
of the excessive rates in Ex Parte Order 74; it repudiates the 
per cent horizontal method of fixing rates. Two consecutive 
sentences from the opinion of Chairman McChord, which I here 
insert as a part of my remarks, approve this statement: 

I think that the times and conditions plainly demand reductions in 
rates on all materials and products that are basic in industry and in our 
existence as a people to a level that business interests will recognize as 
the lowest available for some time to come. Nothing less will quiet the 
prevalent unrest and haa ye for lower transportation costs and en- 
courage the needed healthy flow of traffic. 

I have only to add that while reductions ordered will be 
helpful, I am, if possible, more strongly than ever of the view 
that further reduction in rates on basic commodities should be 
promulgated within the near future. 

To the American business man there is to-day presented a 
most hopeful and encouraging outlook. Our industrial and com- 
mercial interests are showing steadily increasing activity. The 
bonds of the Government are all at par or above from day to 
day. 

Speaking more especially of the products of the western 
farm and range the improvement in the past eight months is 
most pronounced. In the course of an experience of 50 years ac- 
tively engaged during all that time in the live-stock business— 
raising, feeding, buying, selling, and shipping live stock—I do 
not recall a year when there has been so complete a reversal 
of conditions favorable to agriculture, and especially the live- 
stock industry, as we have witnessed within the past 10 months. 
I shall consume little time in comparison, but if I may do so I 
will make this statement and challenge contradiction here or 
elsewhere—in this country one year ago to-day every cattleman 
and every sheepman, whether a rancher or a feeder, was at 
the brink of ruin. Every one of these men who said a word 
about the situation said it could be no worse. Every live-stock 
man was losing money. The Hon. CLAUDE Hupspernu, from the 
sixteenth Texas district, in a speech April 14, 1921, in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the emergency tariff bill then 
under consideration, cited an instance where a carload of sheep 
shipped from Donaldsonville, La., netted but $5.43 for the 
carload after paying the cost of marketing. Wool and mohair, 
important products of Mr. HupsPrern’s district, were cited by 
him in the same speech as selling at that time at 10 to 20 cents 
per pound. Their cattle were selling at prices which spelled 
but one word, and that word was ruin. To-day all is changed. 

Any time in the past three months the same carload of sheep 
to which the gentleman called attention which netted $5.43 for 


the carload would have netted from $200 to $400 for the same 
carload in Kansas City. The wool and mohair then going 
begging for a buyer at 10 to 20 cents per pound is now snapped 
up at 35 to 45 cents per pound in the grease, almost treble 
the price of one year ago. His herds have been reorganized 
On a paying basis. In my own State of Kansas no such losses 
have ever been sustained as were sustained by the cattle and 
sheep feeders who sold fat cattle and sheep in the spring of 
1921. But to-day we are telling a different story. A letter from 
a constituent a few days back informs me that his business has 
never been more profitable than for the present spring. Well 
may the people of this great progressive country take courage, 
Much has been accomplished in the past year by legislation. 
The reorganization of the War Finance Corporation, the appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 additional revolving fund for the Federal 
land bank, the emergency tariff act, have all contributed to 
bring about a better and constantly improving situation, and 
lastly, the unconquerable spirit of the great American people, 
who are perplexed at no intricacy of conditions, who are never 
daunted in the face of difficulty, whose indomitable courage, 
whose arbitrary and unconquerable spirit has made them what 
they are, the wealthiest, the strongest, and yet the most just 
people in the world, has been an important, probably the most 
important, single factor in our remarkable process of success- 
ful economic, financial, and industrial readjustment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee I did not look with 
much favor upon this proposition when it was first presented, 
but after listening to the testimony from the financial men of 
the country, especially from the South and West, and Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, of New York, who is classed as one of the leading 
financiers of the United States, I came to the conclusion that it 
was sound legislation and should be favorably reported by the 
committee. This bill proposes to extend the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation for one year. Of course, some of my 
friends say that I come from the East, and this is a southern 
and western proposition. My answer to that, gentlemen, is this: 
I came to the House of Representatives to legislate for the whole 
country. I have been convinced that the farming and agricul- 
tural interests of the United States need help at this time, and I 
am satisfied that when this particular bill becomes a law that 
the agricultural interests are going to be tided over a very seri- 
ous proposition. In-my opinion many banks would have failed 
ere this had not the War Finance Corporation been in existence. 
Now, it has been stated that no loans have been made to the 
Eastern States by this organization. That is a compliment to 
those States. If our farmers of the East are in a position to go 
to their banks and get credit for their needs from their banks, if 
our manufacturing and transportation interests are able to re- 
discount through their banks, through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and get the accommodation they want, they are also taken 
care of, and it seems to me that legisfation of this character 
should not be based on any angle, North, South, Kast, or West, 
but the whole question is, Is this a fair proposition? A great 
many of these loans already made have been paid off and this 
system is functioning satisfactorily. Now a word of warning: 
I want to say to our southern and western friends that they 
ought not to encourage their constituents to borrow too much. 
It is very easy to borrow money, but hard to pay, but on the 
whole I think this proposed legislation is one of the many accom- 
plishments of which the Sixty-seventh Congress is going to be 
thoroughly satisfied, and while it is going to benefit the farmers 
primarily, yet indirectly all classes in the whole United States 
will be benefited. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I ask the privilege of revising and extending 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Agricultural Committee and representing, as I do, a district that 
is Jargely agricultural, I feel a very great interest in this bill. 
I have the honor to represent a district that is one of the largest 
cattle and agricultural districts in the United States, compris- 
ing 58 counties in northwestern Texas. 

We are creatures of custom all over this country. Whenever 
a new departure is advocated there is always some one to call 
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names. They say it is paternalistic, or populistic, or some other 


pet aversion. But when you come to analyze the proposition 
that is before the House to-day, it does not seem to me that you 
can make any real distinction except in the length of the credit 
in extending credit to the producer and extending credit to a 
distributer who wants to borrow money to deal in the very 
products in many instances, or in the articles that are made from 
the products that the farmer grows. As a matter of fact, with 
short-time commercial paper the local bank can go to the reserve 
bank and rediscount that paper and get credits there or have 
Treasury notes issued, for that matter, on this short-term com- 
mercial paper as security. 

Now, I do not see any good reason why the farmer who pro- 
duces or the stockman who produces these things should not 
have the same facilities extended him by the Government it- 
self that are extended to commercial paper and the commercial 
interests of the country. Why should we not arrange the ma- 
chinery for production as well as the machinery for distribu- 
tion? Why should not credit and Government money be avail- 
able for those who are producing as well as those who are work- 
ing after the production is made? 

One of the great problems in this country is the problem of 
reducing the spread between the producer and the consumer. 
Everyone recognizes that, and it has been said over and over 
and over again that one of the best ways to accomplish that is 
to finance the producer in such a way that he can ship his prod- 
ucts to the market at the time when the market can best accept 
those products. There is not any way to escape from that con- 
clusion, Now, as long as you finance or adopt a financial system, 
and maintain it, that takes care of the man whose purpose and 
business is distribution, and at the same time you deny the man 
who is producing the same facilities, you enable the man who is 
distributing to maintain the spread, and at the expense of both 
the producer and ultimate consumer. 

The only way really to reduce the spread between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is to enable the producer to have a way 
to the ultimate consumer, which may be one that will not be 
used all the time but one that will be open for use. But, of 
course, if the producer is forced to sell on a glutted market as 
soon as he has produced, he can never use an avenue that might 
be open to him for sale direct to the ultimate consumer. I 
believe that it is necessary to maintain the machinery of distri- 
bution. I am not complaining that the financial system is so 
arranged as to care for that, but it also ought to be arranged so 
as to care for the producer in the same way and after the same 
fashion. [Applause.] 

It is amusing to hear some of the opponents of this measure 
deliver themselves of their remarks and then to observe their 
position on other matters. Some of these same men seem to 
think it is all right for the Government to lend money direct to 
the railways. They seem to think it is all right to grant a sub- 
sidy to the private shipowners, and by means of a high tariff 
to rob the many to enrich the few, but they balk and kick out of 
the traces at simply providing a means of securing credit on 
good security to the farmers and stock raisers. Why is it a 
wrong principle of government to arrange credit facilities for 
the farmer, when it is a recognized principle to lend the com- 
mercial interests of the country? The Government provides a 
fiscal system. Its credit facilities should be available alike to 
all essential national activities. And until our general financial 
system is so modified as to accomplish this end, or until a per- 
manent system of agricultural marketing credits is devised, the 
present act should be continued in operation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I confess I am somewhat 
prised that there has developed any opposition to this bill. It is 
not to create a new activity. It is not to embark on a new 
enterprise. It is not to try a new experiment. It is only to 
continue for another year the activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. It would have been necessary in any event to have 
continued its existence for another six months in order that it 
might wind up its affairs in an orderly and provident manner. 
But when it was realized that this could better be accomplished 
if a year’s time were given instead of the six months at first 
contemplated, and especially when it was understood that it was 
very important that some system should be instituted by legis- 
lation to take the place of the service now being rendered espe- 
cially to the farmers by the War Finance Corporation, it was 
agreed by almost all those interested that a year’s extension 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, the service rendered by the War Finance Cor- 
poration in a serious and trying economic emergency has been a 
great and most effective service. Its revival and extension have 
been of great value not only to farmers but to all business inter- 
ests as well. Some of us thought it ought to have begun earlier, 
and that it could have been niore effective if more directly made 


available. Be that as it may, no unprejudiced mind but will ad- 
mit it has served a most useful purpose at a time of great dis- 
tress and need. 

The history of the War Finance Corporation is most interest- 
ing. It was created in 1918, during the war, to furnish money 
to industry and commerce for war purposes. Only about 
$60,000,000 was thus furnished. In 1919, after the armistice, 
our export trade having greatly decreased because of the in- 
ability of foreigners to finance their demands, power was given 
the corporation to finance exports. But little was done at that 
time and its activities soon ceased entirely. In 1920 the foreign 
demand seemed increased and a resolution was passed to revive 
the activities of the corporation. President Wilson vetoed it, 
and Congress passed it over his veto. It was not until August, 
1921, that its benefits were effectively extended to producers 
and dealers in agricultural products. 

Since then loans have been made amounting to $855,000,000. 
Of the total amount loaned $107,000,000 has been already re- 
paid, so there is now outstanding only $247,000,000. Amounts 
paid in now exceed the amounts paid out. Every day and week 
and month more is collected than is loaned, so that the cor- 
poration is now in process of liquidation, and by the end of the 
period of extension now asked for everything will be settled, 
And all this without any cost whatever to the General Gov- 
ernment. 

The beneficial effects of the operation of the corporation when 
made available for agriculture were almost immediately ap- 
parent. Exports increased and large shipments of grain and 
cotton stimulated the demand and increased the price. In- 
creased demand for these staples increased the demand and 
price for other farm products. Since that time there has been 
a slow but steady increase in the sales and prices of all farm 
products, It is estimated that this year’s farm products will 
bring the farmers at least a billion dollars more than the 
products of last year. Other factors have influenced these 
bettered conditions, but it is certain the help rendered by the 
War Finance Corporation had a large part in this great im- 
provement in conditions. 


WHAT IS CLASS LEGISLATION? 


I know that there are those who object to this legislation, 
however much it may benefit agriculture. They say it is class 
legislation and therefore indefensible. One wonders what would 
be their definition of “class legislation.” All legislation that 
is beneficial in its character will necessarily benefit some more 
than others. We help industry, we help labor, we help banking. 
If help to these is justifiable, why is agriculture under condem- 
nation? Why is it that every time any legislation is proposed 
to help the farmer it is denounced as class legislation? This 
Nation in common with every other civilized nation in the 
world has established its Government to promote the general 
welfare of its people, and every important interest of the people 
is entitled to Its encouragement and help in time of need. Help 
to any important interest is help to all interests, and there is no 
more important interest in-the United States than agriculture. 
If the farmer can not produce, the food and raiment of the whole 
People are not provided, If the farmer can not purchase, there 
will be no market for the manufacturer. If the grain and cot- 
ton and meat and fruit of the farmer are not in demand, trans- 
portation fails. To help the farmer helps all. It is evident to 
all unprejudiced minds that upon the prosperity of the farmer 
depends the prosperity of the Nation. And so a benefit conferred 
upon the farmers, general in its nature, such as this legislation 
is, and especially when no charge is made upon the Treasury, 
and no burden placed upon the Nation or upon any individual, 
can not justly be called “class legislation.” Gentlemen who 
condemn this legislation should, to be consistent, condemn all 
legislation of this character. But they do not. It is only when 
the farmer is to be benefited that such legislation falls under 
their ban. . 

We established the national banking-system. Do gentlemen 
condemn that legislation? And yet it was established primarily 
to help the business and commercial interests of the country. 
Was it paternalistic and socialistic? We went further and 
established the Federal reserve system. Still more paternalisitc. 
Still more of a governmental interference with individualistic 
activities. But gentlemen are not heard denouncing that system. 
Then we established the Federal farm loan system, a direct 
interference with legitimate business. But while faint objec- 
tions were urged against its establishment, they have been 
drowned beneath the praise and approval of the great body of 
the people, 

In fact, our whole Agricultural Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor are all un- 
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justifiable extensions of governmental activities, if this law is 
subject to objection for that reason. 

It must be evident that gentlemen are not justified in picking 
out legislation in the interest of agriculture and denouncing it 
as class legislation. It is to meet a national need, to remedy 
a national defect, and to bring a national benefit that this 
legislation is demanded and justified. 


A FARMERS’ CREDIT SYSTEM NEBDED, 


A year ago the farmers of the United States were sorely 
stricken. Prices of farm products had not only dropped to the 
bottom, but below it. In many instances the home-market price 
was not one-half the cost of production. There was, of course, 
a general lowering of all war prices, but the farmers’ products 
were lower in proportion than any others, so that the price 
level of what the farmers were compelled to buy was much 
higher than the price level of the things they had to sell. 

In this condition he was not able to decrease his indebted- 
ness, and was compelled to increase it if he could obtain credit. 
Just at this time the banks were notified by the Federal Re- 
serve Board that no more farm paper be rediscounted and that 
outstanding obligations must be paid. Then drastic enforced 
deflation, just at the time when the farmer was least able to 
stand it, forced thousands of farmers into bankruptcy and 
caused general distress throughout all agricultural sections. 

It seems to be the view of some that the farmer does not 
need and should not haye credit. Others engaged in business 
need and must have credit, but the farmer should not go in 
debt. It must be evident from the slightest investigation that 
such a view is erroneous. If the farmer starts with a farm 
plant ready for operation he must nevertheless purchase seed, 
hire labor, arrange for maintenance till crops can be produced 
and marketed, and provide for all family needs in the mean- 
time. He needs to buy fertilizers to produce paying crops. He 
must buy live stock if he expects to feed. He must prepare 
for the labor demands of harvesting. 

The farmer needs three classes of credits. He must have an 
opportunity to use, where necessary, the ordinary commercial 
credit, on short-time paper, not exceeding six months, and usu- 
ally limited to 90 days. This credit can be procured and is now 
available at all commercial banks. 

The farmer also needs in common with other business enter- 
prises a long-time credit, usually extended in this country on 
real estate mortgage security. The period of these loans runs 
from 5 to 30 years. Such credit is now available to the farmer 
through private mortgage loan companies and through the Fed- 
eral farm loan system. 

There is also a third class, at least as necessary to the 
farmer in order that he may carry on his farm operations 
profitably and satisfactorily, and that is what may be termed 
“intermediate credit facilities.” And that class of credit has 
not been and is not now available. Its period runs from six 
months to three years, Such credits can not be furnished by 
the commercial banks, and the farmer should not be compelled 
to increase his mortgage indebtedness to secure them. 

In the past these credit demands have been very unsatisfac- 
torily supplied in two ways—commercial banks have granted 
credit for six months with promise of renewal for the required 
period. This is unsatisfactory and dangerous, for it depends 
upon the bank’s ability or desire to grant a renewal. At any 
expiration period of the short-time paper the bank may demand 
payment. The farmer is thus placed at the mercy of the bank. 
The bank itself may be unable to longer carry the credit, or it 
may be unwilling from mere caprice or personal dislike of the 
borrower to carry out its promise of renewal. More than this, 
it enables the bank to dictate when the farmer shall market his 
grain or his live stock. In this way the farmer is compelled to 
submit his judgment to that of his banker. 

It must appear evident that any system of credit that will not 
be long enough to cover the maturity of a crop or the prepara- 
tion of live stock for sale and the orderly and profitable market- 
ing of such products is inadequate. 

The other form of credit is even worse and more dangerous. 
It is easy to increase mortgage indebtedness in most instances, 
for farm property is the most valuable security for credit that 
can be offered. This increase may be effected in two ways. 
The original loan can be taken up and a new one with the added 
increase made. Or a second mortgage can be made for the 
needed increase. 

With the added burden of increased interest charges and 
renewal charges, and the necessity of providing some means 
for reducing and finally paying these mortgages, when depres- 
sion comes, or untoward crop conditions, forfeiture and fore- 
closure are possible and in many cases are ineyitable. While 


mortgages appear a necessity, and while we should do all in our 
power to secure low interest rates and easy terms, still the 
mortgage is the farmer’s greatest burden and worst enemy, and 
everything possible should be done to avoid it and to make 
it the last credit resort. 

The Government through its national bank system and its 
Federal reserve system has provided for all necessary facili- 
ties for procuring and handling short-time credits. It has pro- 
vided through its Federal land banks and its joint-stock land 
banks for all long-time credits. It yet remains for the Govern- 
ment to provide an intermediate system through which the 
farmer can procure credits of from six months to three years 
duration, ; 

In 1921 Congress created a Joint Committee of Agricultural 
Inquiry, which was directed to investigate and report, among 
other things, as to the “banking and financial resources and 
credits of the country, especially as affecting agricultural 
credits.“ This commission consisted of five Members of the 
Senate and five Members of the House, able and especially quali- 
fied for such service. The commission have already made some 
very valuable reports and recommendations to Congress. 
Among these is a very able and valuable report on farm credits, 
with a recommendation for legislation to provide a system of 
intermediate farm credits to meet the defects which I have just 
discussed. A bill has been formulated and introduced in both 
Senate and House. 

The main features recommended for this legislation are: 

1. That the Federal farm loan act be amended so as to permit 
the Federal land banks to rediscount paper representing loans 
upon which money has been advanced to farmers which has 
been used or is to be used for agricultural purposes, having a 
maturity of not less than six months nor more than three years 
for national banks, State banks, and trust companies, savings 
institutions, and incorporated live-stock loan companies, and also 
to permit direct loans by the Federal land banks to coopera- 
tive associations of farmers organized under State laws, secured 
by warehouse receipts upon staple agricultural products. 

2. It is recommended that Federal farm land banks be per- 
mitted to establish separate departments for the purpose of 
issuing short-time debentures having a maturity of not more 
than three years, secured by loans of the kinds described in 
paragraph 1 above. 

In view of the fact that these short-time debentures will be 
materially different from the long-time bonds now issued by 
the farm land banks and will appeal to a different market, it is 
essential that the farm land banks should establish separate 
departments for the purpose of issuing these short-time deben- 
tures. That will preclude the possibility of a confusion of 
either the character or collateral of the long-time bonds and the 
short-time debentures. Necessary capital for the separate de- 
partment in the land bank so established shall be furnished 
from the Federal Treasury. 

8. As the rates of interest on short-time loans will in all 
likelihood differ from the rate of interest on the long-time 
loans made by farm land banks because of their maturity, it 
should be understood that the rates of interest on the loans 
recommended in paragraph 1 hereof and the rates of interest 
on the short-time debentures covering those loans need not 
necessarily coincide with the rates of interest on farm land 
mortgages and farm land bonds covering those mortgages made 
or issued by farm land banks. 

4. That the Federal reserve act be amended, if necessary, so 
as to permit Federal reserve banks to purchase debentures 
issued under the terms of this amendment under the same 
ternis and conditions as now govern the purchase of farm loan 
bonds by Federal reserve banks. 

5. That the Federal reserve act be amended so as to permit 
Federal reserve banks to rediscount for Federal land banks 
or joint-stock land banks, with their indorsement, any loans 
made under the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, when within a 
maturity of six months. 4 

The farm land banks, not having any large fixed capital, 
must necessarily turn to the investment market for the sale of 
their bonds or debentures in order to provide working capital 
with which to make new loans. In view, however, of the sea- 
sonal nature of the requirements of the agricultural interests, 
it would not be practicable fo require the farm land banks to 
borrow in this manner the amounts necessary to satisfy the 
demands of the farmers at their peak. For that reason it is 
believed that it is desirable, if not necessary, to permit the 
Federal reserve banks to rediscount for farm land banks loans 
made upon the security of agricultural products in the manner 
described in paragraph 1 hereof whenever these loans come 
within a maturity of six months. They will then be of a char- 
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acter and maturity of the kind which Federal reserve banks 
are now authorized to rediscount for their member banks. 

It is not believed that it will be advisable or necessary to 
permit farm land banks to become members of the Federal re- 
serve system in order to afford them this one facility, and, 
because of their limited working capital, the commission does 
not recommend that they be required to make any deposit with 
the Federal reserve bank as a prerequisite to their right to 
apply for the rediscount of any of the loans herein referred to. 

If these recommendations of the commission are approved by 
Congress, the result will be an extension of the powers of pres- 
ent existing agencies in such manner as will best be calculated 
to grant to the farmer immediate and effective credit facilities 
for that intermediate period for which there is not now suffi- 
cient available credit. The approval of these recommendations 
will, it is believed, effectively and safely bridge the present 
gap in the two kinds of credit without sacrificing any of the 
fundamental principles upon which both the farm-loan system 
and the Federal reserve system must rest. 

Until legislation can be secured which will provide in this 
or some other way for intermediate credits with from six 
months to three years maturity it will be unwise for us to dis- 
continue the War Finance Corporation. It is confidently hoped 
that Congress will, without delay, and at least within the 
period of extension granted, enact the necessary legislation to 
provide for a permanent intermediate system of farm credits, 
Such a system will impose no burden upon the people, for it 
will be entirely self-sustaining. It is greatly needed and will 
prove a national benefit. 

For these and other reasons that might be urged the passage 
of this bill to extend the time one year for the continuance of 
the operations of the War Finance Corporation is entirely 
justified. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
other side use some of his time? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. ` 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, unless this legisla- 
tion is favorably acted upon, the life of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, in so far as making new loans is concerned, will end 
July next, and we will be thrown back upon the commercial 
banks and the credit which may be obtained from cattle loan 
companies operating on money received from the sale of their 
own notes to take care of agricultural ranch chattel credits. 

In a crisis such as confronted agriculture last year, and 
through which we have not fully passed, it was demonstrated 
that these credit-extending agencies could not be depended upon 
in such a time fully to meet the necessities of the farmer and the 
ranchman. The country banks themselves in such an emer- 
gency required for their own safety such an agency. The un- 
certainty of these times warns against dispossessing ourselves 
of any agency of proven efficiency. These are times which call 
for the maximum of caution and of preparation for any con- 
tingency which may be provided against. Aside from the direct 
beneficial effect upon the agricultural situation whieh the eredit 
extended through the War Finance Corporation had, the effect 
was greater upon the general psychology of the situation. And, 
we must remember, gentlemen, that that thing which is wrong 
with the world now is more mental than anything else. The 
world is not yet sane as measured by ordinary standards of 
world sanity. The extension of the life of this corporation will 
make the farmer and the stockman as well as the country bank 
feel more secure. That is of first importance now. 

I say this credit extending agency is of proven efficiency. 
Last year we confronted a situation in the agricultural and live- 
stock sections of the country, as viewed by the ordinary person, 
as hopeless and as helpless as could be imagined. Prices were 
on the toboggan, local banks were extended to the limit, and 
merchants to a very large extent had reached a situation where 
they could neither obtain nor extend additional credit. 

With regard to cotton, while there was a small crop in pros- 
pect, and the estimated yield continued to decrease, the price, 
notwithstanding that fact, continued to decline. Europe, which 
had taken a large percentage of our cotton, was out of the mar- 
ket in so far as quantity purchases with its own money was 
concerned. American mills were either closed down or running 
on very short time, The ability of local banks and of local 
ereditors to extend the time of payment of obligations due them 
was exhausted. It was the judgment of well-advised men every- 
where that when the cotton crop came to maturity last fall it 
would be forced on the market under this demand for liquida- 
tion and would bring with it the entire American carry-over, 
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which was the largest in the history of the industry; and it 
was the judgment expressed by a group of important American 
cotton spinners called in conference in Washington that the 
price would probably go at around 8 cents. The fact of a small 
crop had no chance to operate on prices. I am not guessing 
about this. 

Immediately after the organization of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, of which I was made a member, I made 
an extended trip through some of the more important cotton 
States, visiting both the areas of production and of manufacture. 
There was no hope and no courage among the people there. 
Their morale was absolutely at the breaking point. This was 
not limited to the farmers, nor to the country merchants, nor 
to the country bankers. It was the attitude of the city banker 
and of the cotton spinner as well. 

It was perfectly evident that if the Federal reserve bank 
system at that time should very greatly liberalize the redis- 
count privileges extended the country banks, already greatly 
obligated on their rediscounts, they would not be willing to add 
to those obligations. Not only were the credits of the banks 
frozen but the banking system there as a conduit to convey addi- 
tional credits from the Federal reserve system to the people 
who needed credit was frozen. It was perfectly evident that 
any attempt to supply additional credit solely through that 
agency would be as futile as would be an attempt to force 
water from a reservoir through a frozen conduit, That situa- 
tion could not be thawed out from the Federal reserve bank 
end. In such a condition it was necessary to construct a route 
around some of the banks in order to get money back to the 
people, which in turn could thaw out the credit condition of 
those banks and put them into normal functioning. The neces- 
sary relief could not be fed in through the banks. In many 
instances it had to go around them to the people in order to 
Save the banks and restore their activity. 

Very soon after the War Finance Corporation had been fully 
authorized and equipped to begin its service I went again into 
this section for the purpose of trying to help bring about a 
united purpose on the part of the farmers and merchants and 
bankers of that section to stand resolutely together to save 
the country, to avail themselves of the credit possible of pro- 
curement from the War Finance Corporation and from the 
Federal reserve system, operating under a liberalized policy. 
Both were necessary, but I found that the fact that it was 
proposed by the War Finance Corporation that in the event 
the local banks could not function in extending the necessary 
credit to make possible the orderly marketing of that cotton 
crop the farmers could organize cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and, under proper conditions and restrictions, procure 
the necessary credit from the War Finance Corporation, was the 
most powerful factor in reversing the psychology of that whole 
section of the country and in renewing its fighting spirit. It 
was the necessary supplement to and complement of the Fed- 
eral reserve system to take care of that situation, and the 
people recognized the fact and felt themselves, by such a pro- 
vision. equipped to deal with the situation. It was necessary. 

In the early fall I also made a trip into the stock-raising 
section of Texas—an automobile trip of about 1,500 miles— 
holding numerous conferences with stockmen and local bankers, 
The situation, if possible, was worse in that section than in the 
cotton-produeing sections. The large cattle-loan companies 
which held paper against many of the ranchmen were demand- 
ing immediate liquidation. This section is peculiarly a breed- 
ing section, and under the pressure being exerted upon the 
ranchmen they were sending their calves and cows to the 
slaughter market. Their local banks were absolutely powerless 
to assist them. Those banks are banks of small capitalization. 
Many of them had reached the state of exhaustion where they 
could not longer provide credit for the payment of the grocery 
bills nor the cowboy hire of the ranches, and the cattle-loan 
companies were refusing in many instances to permit the re- 
tention by the ranchmen of any part of the proceeds received 
from the sale of cattle for the purpose of paying the operating 
expenses of their ranches. 

Gentlemen who are from the North and the East, from the 
industrial sections, where banks of large capitalization obtain, 
where the investors in securities reside, have no conception of 
the situation of an industry like the cattle industry of Texas 
was in last fall when their breeding stock, which is exactly to 
their ranches what the machinery of a factory is to the manu- 
facturing plant, was being forced from the ranches, and that, 
too, not to the feeders of the northern sections but to the 
slaughter market. With a poor market on one hand, pitiless 
pressure to sell on the other, with neither credit nor market, 
these men were literally being destroyed and the future beef 
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supply of the country was being destroyed in a definite degree. 
Shall we make possible the recurrence of such a tragedy as 
that? 

When the War Finance Corporation got into operation, it be- 
gan to extend credit through cattle loan associations, organized 
largely from capital raised in the cities dependent in a measure 
upon the eattle industry. And, while the relief extended was 
not what the situation required, and the plan adopted was not 
the plan which in my humble judgment ought to have been 
adopted, still it helped at a time and in a way when there was 
but little help from any other source, and it helped the psy- 
chology of the situation. The bankers’ cattle goal failed be- 
cause the relief which it proposed had to go through the local 
banks. They were frozen. It matters not how much water is 
in the reservoir if the pipes leading from it are frozen. 

At this time, so I am advised, the big cattle loan companies, 
many of them are believed to be, and probably with sufficient 
reason, closely associated with the packing interests, are en- 
deavoring to get out of this business, While bills have been in- 
troduced and are pending to provide the necessary longer time 
chattle credit than is now obtainable, these propositions have 
not yet been enacted into law. Incomplete and unsatisfactory 
As is the service being rendered by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, we must not destroy it until a better is provided. 

In a situation like this, with an experience such as we have 
recently had and in the face of a condition of uncertainty which 
yet obtains and the neeessity which is well recognized, it seems 
to me that to fail to continue the War Finance Corporation, an 
instrumentality of proven efficiency, at least in a definite de- 
gree, until some better plan shall have been made possible by 
the necessary legislation to meet those credit necessities of the 
farmer and the ranchman, which the ordinary commercial 
banks haye demonstrated themselves unable to take care of in 
a crisis would be a reckless disregard of a duty which the Con- 
gress must not make itself guilty of. 

These banks of small capitalization could not take care of the 
situation. That explains why it is possible for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] to make the statement which 
he made with reference to the fact that the New England States 
had not demanded this service. That was because the farmer 
there lives in communities where there are banks of large 
capitalization and there is much capital to invest in securities. 
In conclusion I want to direct your attention to the fact that 
this is not for the farmer alone, not even primarily so. Some 
such provision as this is required to insure the stability of the 
commercial banking institutions of the South and West, as I 
have indicated. 

There are two reasons for that. One is that the banks of the 
South and West serving agricultural territories are banks of 
small capitalization. The second reason is that the returns 
from the sale of the products of those communities are seasonal. 
They fall directly and immediately under the influence of any 
condition which paralyzes agriculture. And I want to remind 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that when the cattle loan 
companies were pressing the western cattlemen and they were 
sending the cows and the calves that must feed New England 
to the slaughter market, that was a matter of concern to New 
England. Some time, somewhere, New England has got to pay 
the bill in the additional price for its beef and veal that is 
represented by that economic loss resulting from that situation. 

Remember, gentlemen, you can not feed additional money 
through a frozen conduit, I. do not care how much you have 
got in your reservoir. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentieman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is proposed by the legisla- 
tion before us to extend for the period of one year the authority 
and activities of the War Finance Corporation. We all realize 
that this corporation and the operations under it are new and 
unusual to our practice as a people, and at the time this agency 
was invoked there was doubt expressed by some as to the 
wisdom of attempting to extend aid in the way proposed. We 
were confronted with a very unusual condition at the close of 
a great war which had caused the most extraordinary financial 
upheaval that the world has ever witnessed, the greatest dis- 
arrangement of values, particularly agricultural values, that 
has been known at least in modern times. 


The War Finance Corporation rendered a very excellent serv- 
ice during the war for the purpose for which it was first con- 
stituted, that of aiding exports. I am very glad to be able to 
say—and I say it out of a very considerable knowledge of the 
operations of the corporation—that it has been even more suc- 
cessful and more useful in its activities in rendering aid and 
assistance to the agricultural and live-stock industries of the 
country. The corporation has been under good management, 
and so far as any of us here know of its operations—and I think 
that all of us from the West are quite familiar with them—the 
corporation has been managed with judgment and with con- 
servatism, and while it has rendered a most useful and valuable 
service; that service has been rendered along sound and sane 
business lines, I have no manner of doubt that the advances 
which have been made will be repaid without more than the 
usual losses in commercial transactions. 

Of course we all realize that an organization of this sort for 
the purposes for which it was organized is necessarily a tem- 
porary expedient. It should not be made permanent, The 
Government should not permanently go into the loaning busi- 
ness, and this organization through its operation does for the 
time being, indirectly at least, place the Government in the 
loaning business. What we hope is that through the inquiries 
and investigations and discussions that are now being had before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency that that committee 
will be able to bring out a measure that we can all support that 
will perform for the stockmen and for the farmers generally 
the service of providing a plan whereby there may be rendered 
available to them on reasonable terms and under favorable con- 
ditions the financial resources of the country. [Applause,] 

There is no lack of wealth in the country, the owners of which 
would be willing and are anxious to make investments along the 
sound and safe lines of agricultural credit. Unfortunately, up 
to this time much as has been done in the building up of bank- 
ing institutions on behalf of commerce and industry in general, 
we have not made adequate provision for that class of credits 
that the farmer and stockmen, the agriculturists in the broad- 
est sense of the word, need and require. I have confidence that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, a committee that has 
proven its sound judgment and good sense in this Congress, will 
be able to bring out a measure for agricultural credits that we 
can all of us support. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
present and future welfare of the United States and its people 
depends upon the prosperity of its farmers and the growth and 
development of its agricyltural and rural life. Among many 
things needed by the farming interests of the country at least 
two are of paramount importance. These are improved farm- 
credit facilities and better marketing conditions. 

The banking system of the country has been organized mainly 
for the benefit of the mercantile, trading, and manufacturing 
groups. Adequate provision has not been made for our farm- 
ing and stock-raising interests. The Federal reserve banking 
system, if operated so as to promote the purpose which prompted 
its enactment, would go far toward meeting the situation. But 
while that has proven to be a great banking system, as a meas- 
ure for liberalizing and enlarging farm credits and making them 
adequate to the strain of hard situations, it has been disap- 
pointing to our farming and live-stock people. This has been 
due in no small degree to the manner of its management. But 
one of the tasks before Congress is the establishment of a sys- 
tem of farm credits which will adequately meet the needs of 
our farmers and small stockmen. These people are engaged in 
a line of industry first in existence, closest to the bosom of 
nature, and first in its importance to the life of our people, 
Without this industry all else would perish. 

One of the most ominous developments of our industry and 
social life is the apparent decline of our farms and country 
homes and the whole rural life based on them. A few years ago 
our rural population was two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
whole population of the country. Now it is one-third. There is 
every indication that it will continue to grow relatively smaller 
and less attractive unless we improve our economic and financial 
systems so as to provide better opportunities for it. 

For one, I shall give the need for this change my unfailing 
attention, with the determination that no effort to bring in a 
better order of things shall be spared by me. 

I have improved every opportunity which I have seen during 
my service to work to that end, and on two or more occa- 
sions have gratified to afterwards receive from many of 
my own people and from the heads of the great organizations 
representing farming interests here, such as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, special letters of thanks for my seryices in 
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world and the pride of the American people. I say pride de- 
Überately. I think I know my own self, and I have not in me 
any jeolousy of the people and the industries of other parts of 
my country. In my humble way in the study of American life 
and American economies I realize the fundamental proposition 
that all of our interests are interwoven, and it is to the 
benefit of the cotton grower of the South and the wheat grower 
of the West that all parts of the country should prosper, because 
by that prosperity we enlarge the purchasing power in the 
domestic markets of our products. The only thing we complain 
about is that sometimes people in other sections of the country 
are not as broad as that, and they do not realize that the best 
purchaser, the best market that the New England and the 
eastern manufacturers have is the farmer of the South and the 
farmer of the West, and therefore they should join us in our 
efforts to build up agriculture. Whenever disaster comes to any 
industry in any part of the United States all other parts suffer. 
So far as the Committee on Banking and Currency is concerned. 
when it comes to considering problems that involve the policy 
and the credit systems of the United States, we find ourselves 
very seldom divided on partisan or sectional lines. We try to 
think of the whole country. 

Getting back now to my first thought, while the manufac- 
turers were being built up and growing stronger and stronger 
with the evolution of American business and world business, 
the credit needs of American agriculture became more acute. 
In the pioneer days what need did the farmer have for credit? 
American agriculture in those early days was largely a propo- 
sition of living at home and selling locally principally surplus 
stuff and getting what cash was needed. The farmer obtained 
what he needed in the mercantile market near by, purchasing 
the manufactured product, and his wants were few; but as we 
developed the American standard of living, as we developed our 
social organization, the need of the American farmer for things 
that were manufactured and that he did not produce became 
larger and larger. Even for the implements with which he 
pursued his husbandry he had to go more and more into the 
market for cash or credit with which to get them. Then as the 
world market developed and as American producers of wheat 
and cotton and manufactured articles further found their inter- 
ests interwoven with world markets, we found more and more 
the need of larger and more extended credit agencies. The 
Civil War produced the national banking system. That na- 
tional banking system, gentlemen will recall, is a demand de- 
posit banking system. Necessarily, therefore, it has to confine 
itself to short-term liquid paper that matures automatically 
within a short time, so that the commercial banker feels safe at 
all times in being able to meet the demands of his depositors 
should those demands become exceptional. What happened? 
As agriculture developed and its needs for additional credits 
became larger, was there any credit system built up? Oh, no, 
The American farmer found that he must go to the same credit 
window, to the same credit merchant, the short-term commercial 
banker, and there obtain his credit. In the very nature of things, 
with the philosophy of the system with which he had to deal, he 
was compelled to purchase that which was inadequate for his 
needs—that is, short-term credit—when what he needed in 
order to thrive and be independent was a credit that was com- 
mensurate with his needs, his seasonal needs. 

The American cotton farmer needs a credit for 12 months. 
The wheat grower frequently needs a credit for 12 months and 
longer. The cattle grower—and though I have no very exten- 
sive cattle growing in my district I would be sectional if I 
did not think of him—in order to be independent and prosper, 
in order to add to the wealth of the American food supply, 
must have in some instances a credit of three years. Have 
we done that for him? Have we treated his needs with the 
same consideration that we have the manufacturers in my city 
of Fort Smith? I do not have to go to other parts of the coun- 
try to find the discrimination. We have built a commercial 
credit agency that gives my manufacturing friends in the city 
of Fort Smith greater facilities for their credit needs than 
are given to the farmer in the same county. It is against that 
class discrimination that I protest. I do not ask for class 
legislation for the American farmer. I only demand equality 
of treatment. During the years of my short service in this 
House, commencing with the original writing of the Federal 
reserve act, I insisted that commerce, industry, and agriculture 
stand side by side, and that the needs of all three should be 
recognized, each upon an equal footing, and that only by doing 
that could the American Congress meet not simply class needs 
but the needs of the entire public of the Nation. Those of you 
who were here at that time will remember that I insisted 
when the first proposal came that would limit the paper to from 
80 to 60 days that there should be adequate provision for agri- 


that connection. The problem is a big one, but the country will 
have to solve it or take dire consequences, which will inevitably 
follow the decline and decay of agricultural life in America. 

Closely, inseparably, connected with this imperative need is 
the necessity of working out an adequate marketing system. 
Our present system of marketing farm products is so imperfect 
that farmers often can not sell and consumers often can not 
buy what the farmer produces, though the farmer wants to sell 
and the consumer wants to buy the products. 

Think of millions needing and wanting what other millions 
in the same country have and want to sell, and yet the producers 
can not sell and the consumers can not buy. When farm prod- 
ucts can be sold they must often go at starvation prices. When 
the consumers of them can buy at all, they frequently have to 
pay profiteer’s prices for what the producer sells for almost 
nothing. 

This situation must be met. The country has met other great 
difficulties and must meet this one. The Government can do 
much and must do it. The people must apply themselves to 
working it out. They must read about it in their farm papers 
and in the agricultural bulletins and publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They must discuss it in their exchanges 
and market associations. The classes in agriculture in the 
public schools should study it continually until the younger 
men and women of the country understand it better than it is 
now understood and realize its vital importance. 

At the same time the Government, which encourages com- 
merce, banking, manufacturing, and all other activities, and 
aids in finding markets for other products, must concern itself, 
not spasmodically but with persistent, efficient determination, 
in the work of helping the producers to sell and the consumers 
to buy to the advantage of both and for the permanent and gen- 
eral welfare of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall con- 
sume much time, but there are a few things that I should like 
to discuss of a general nature, I do not think we should fall 
out with our conservative friends who are afraid of measures 
of this kind, because they but reflect the natural conservative 
tendency of the American people. I have no personal fault to 
find with my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce}. 
He is just as sincere as I am. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is one of the ablest and most distinguished Members of 
the House. Those of us who are associated with him personally 
know him to be not only a man of great ability but of fine 
character, and it is always a matter of regret when I differ 
with him. His viewpoint is the conservative viewpoint of the 
New England statesman. He simply overlooks certain funda- 
mentals. It is refreshing, of course, to a Democrat to hear a 
New England Republican protest against class legislation. 
Sometimes when I hear some of my New England friends pro- 
test against class and sectional legislation, when it happens 
not to be for the benefit of his section or class, I can shut 
my eyes and imagine I hear a Democrat speaking. It is a 
little incongruous to hear a New England Republican protest 
against class legislation, because the wealth and prosperity 
of New England has been built upon class legislation given 
them by the American Congress, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a reason for that; the evolu- 
tion of the present credit system is but following the natural 
evolution of American business. What was the situation? In 
the beginning, when the American Colonies obtained their in- 
dependence from England, we were peculiarly an agriculturgl 
people. We were prosperous from an agricultural standpoint. 
But as soon as we gained our political independence we realized 
that a political independence was worthless unless we had eco- 
nomic independence, and the Colonies were still forced to buy 
their manufactured goods from England. So the statesmen of 
all parties in that day agreed that in order to establish an 
economic as well as a political independence for the American 
Republic they would foster by special class legislation manu- 
factures, so as to enable manufacturers to build up in the 
original thirteen Colonies the new Republic. That was a 
proper and sound policy, and I suspect if the statesmen of 
to-day were confronted with the same kind of a situation they 
would act as did their forefathers. 

So we started on the road of special class legislation for the 
manufacturers. The American thought, in spite of all its 
radical utterances at times, is always in the last analysis con- 
servative when it comes to final action. We talk a great deal 
and say many things that are radical, but when it comes down 
to action the American people through their representatives 
are conservative and slow. We gradually built up the great 
manufacturing enterprises and developed the independence of 
American manufacturers which not only enabled them to stand 
alone but to become the marvel and the wonder of the industrial 
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cultural paper put into the bill, so that it might be discounted 
for a term of maturity of sufficient length to fit agriculture. 
The older Members here will remember the fight that I made 
then. And I do not recall this now for political purposes, be- 
cause I have no opposition and I am not here to play politics, 
but I am thinking alone of the welfare of the United States. 
Finally we get six months’ paper, which was the best that we 
could do, and we were promised by the leaders of both parties 
that if I would stop my fight at that time, that in the next 
session of Congress the Congress should take up agricultural 
credits. So far as the President of the United States, Mr. 
Wilson, was concerned, that pledge was kept, and he urged it 
in his message to Congress. We partially met the needs of the 
American farmer by establishing a land bank system. It was 
insisted then, and with some merit, that we ought not to inter- 
mingle the personal credit of the American farmer with the 
land bank interest and investment credits, and so the personal 
credit system was not taken eare of, but that-was put off until 
another day. 

Commissions of inquiry and investigation went on. My can- 
did judgment is that if the war had not come on the thoughtful 
men on both sides of the aisle would have evolved a scheme— 
safe, sound, certain, and reasonable—which would have met the 
personal credit needs of the American farmer by establishing a 
separate and distinct agency, not in competition with the short- 
time commercial banker, who too often in his shortsightedmess 
thinks we who are advocating that are trying to destrey his 
business—not that, but something of a credit system, well 
rounded, in which there was the same agency, the same facili- 
ties for every class and not simply for one or two classes. But 
the war came on and that fell through. Gentlemen, I am frank 
to say I have been more anxious—of course, you have got an 
excuse that since the war things are unsettled. We have pend- 
ing in the Committee on Banking and Currency several pro- 
posals—the King bill, the Strong bill, the Anderson bill, and 
others. If we had done what we ought to have done long ago, 
if we had established a personal credit system commensurate 
with the needs of the American farmer, we would not have 
had this legislation here to-day. I am for the extension of this 
because it is simply a stop-gap, the best you will permit, which 
will be of some benefit. But, gentlemen, if this Congress does 
not before this year goes around establish personal-credits ma- 
chinery for the personal credits of the American farmer, we 
will be derelict in our duty and we will still face the same emer- 
gency that faces us at this particular hour. Gentlemen, I have 
faith in my country. Oh, we are strong and rich and powerful. 
What a reflection upon the statesmanship of America that agri- 
culture, here in the most powerful and richest nation on earth, 
has been permitted to suffer the losses which it did suffer in 
the last two years. It is a reflection upon all parties and fhe 
statesmanship on both sides of the aisle, and the question is, 
Is American statesmanship bankrupt? If it is not, we can 
evolve a proper plan and then pass it that will meet all the 
needs, 

Gentlemen, if you will do that you will do more to solve the 
problems of agriculture than anything else. The American 
farmer is the most conservative voter you have; he is the most 
industrious citizen you have in America, and the American 
farmer is the most law-abiding citizen you have. He does not 
ask for class legislation, he only asks for equality of treatment, 
and if you will give him the agencies by which he can work 
out his own salvation, by which he can meet his own needs, the 
American farmer will prosper and he will develop the food sup- 
ply of America, not alone to his own personal interest but he 
will do it for the welfare and the prosperity of the whole Amer- 
ican people. [Applause.] Gentlemen, in the solution of this 
problem you gentlemen of New England have just as much at 
stake as we have, because, as I said in the beginning, the farmer 
of the Wheat Belt, the farmer of the Cotton Belt, the farmer of 
the cattle-growing territory, they are the best customers you have 
for your manufactured goods, and if you want to avoid the 
charge of Class legislation then you can no longer delay meet- 
ing the needs of agriculture along this line, and if you do it, 
gentlemen, within the next 10 or 20 years that lie before us 
the American people will rejoice in the greatest prosperity that 
has ever blessed a people since the dawn of history. Now, let 
us get together and do it, and do it at once. Let us quit this 
thing of every two years, about campaign time, talking about 
farm credits. Let us do it and quit talking about it. Now, I 
want to say that I do not say this in any partisan spirit here, 
because gentlemen will concede that I have not played politics. 
In the committee I have joined with Republicans and I have 
joined with Democrats, and I want to say this much to yeu: 
You Republicans are in complete control. You not only have 
the right to frame the legislation but the responsibility rests 


with you, and I want to say to you in the solution of that 


problem, in working out such a system of credits for the Amer- 


ican farmer, I can pledge to you the united support of every | 


8 on on side 4 the aisle. We are with you. 
e recogn as the most pressing problem confronting 
Congress, and in behalf, not alone of the farmers as a class, but 


in behalf of stability and business prosperity of the Nation 


as a whole, I plead with you to hasten in the solution of that 
problem and solve it in the only possible way by giving the 


American farmer an independent, ample system that will meet | 


m 3 5 needs, [Applause.] 
T. r we irman, I yield to the tleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp}. = = 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask leave for my col- 
league, Judge Branp, who is a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and who is very much in favor of this 
bill, to extend his remarks in the Recorp. He is in the Hall, 
but does not feel strong enough to make the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
Branp] have leave to extend his remarks in the Recoxp, Judge 
Branp himself being indisposed at this time. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas IMr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am sure everyone appre- 
ciated the speech just made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Winco]. I do not know that any particular one should be 
censured that an industry like agriculture was not taken care 
of when they adopted a financial system for this country, but 
I am glad to know that my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Wisco] 
protested against the enactment of the Federal reserve system 
when it left agriculture out. 

There is not any question in the world but that the subject 
of credits for agriculture that will accommodate the producer 
in season is a complicated and a hard one, and that it has 
taken considerable time to work it out. I recall the first ses- 
sion I was here that Mr. Morgan, of Oklahoma, every time he 
got on the floor talked on that subject. I know the complica- 
tion the Committee on Banking and Currency are confronted 
with in this matter, and I am glad to know that there is a de- 
termined movement now in that committee, as well as at the 
other end of the Capitol, toward the end that the class legisla- 
tion which has been our history in the past is to be done away 
with, and that agriculture is to come into its ewn and have the 
same treatment in our economic system in this country that 
other industries and other businesses have. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not want the gentleman to create the im- 
pression that I thought the Federal reserve act was not benefi- 
cial to the American farmer. As a matter of fact, thoughtful 
men, both Republicans and Democrats, thought we went as far 
1 act as was safe and sound to the American banking 

em. 

Mr. TINCHER. What I said was this, that I wanted to com- 
pliment my friend here. The fact is that that was class leg- 
islation, was known to him at the time, and he protested. If 
that protest had been heeded no doubt the farmer would not 
have suffered as he did by reason of the deflation forced by the 
system after the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I believe a careful analysis 
of the applications made to and the loans made by the War 
Finance Corporation indicate the great need for an intermedi- 
fite system of rural credits which will give relief to the agri- 
cultural interests of this country. 

Now, the operations of the War Finance Corporation have not 
been confined entirely to the agricultural interests. have 
been made to the railroads of the East and to some of the South- 
ern railroads. They have been made to the rapid transit com- 
panies in New York City; loans have been made to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; loans have been made to the International 
Harvester Co.; and loans have been made to the cotton farmers 
of the South and to the cattle farmers of the West. Loans have 
been made to all classes of industrial institutions and banks, 
both National and State, in this country, and to some public 
utilities. So that the uses of the War Finance Corporation have 
been pretty general. While the larger amount of the loans have 
been made of late to the agricultural interests, at the same time 
they have been of indirect benefit to all lines of industry in this 
country. 

Now, the Federal reserve system takes care of the commercial 
banking system of the country. It does provide in a limited 
manner for the handling of paper which has a maturity up to 
six months’ time. It has and is now giving great relief to the 
agricultural interests in the country. There is not any ques- 
tion about that. The farm loan system which has been argan- 
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ized has made loans throughout the country to the farmers for 
a long-time period, to an extent of something over $600,000,000, 
and there is a gap between what that system is doing and the 
Federal reserve system, which must be taken care of. We have 
discussed it at different times here, and, as I said yesterday, 
the committee are considering plans to give this relief. I be- 
lieve we can assure the people that there ‘will be enacted within 
the year proper legislation to cover this, and what I mean by 
that is a system similar to the Federal farm loan system, or 
perhaps an amendment to the farm loan system or the Federal 
reserye system, which will provide a system through which 
these intermediate credits which are desired by the farmers can 
flow in an orderly manner into the investor's hands. It may be 
necessary that some capital be contributed by the Treasury, but 
I believe it has been demonstrated to us that if the Federal 
farm loan system can finance its loans to the American farmers 
to the extent it has on a capital of $50,000,000, that a capital 
of $50,000,000, or not to exceed it, would take care of the short- 
time rural intermediate credits we are discussing here, I be- 
lieve we are on the eve of the formation of a plan which will 
give this necessary relief. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. I realize this is only tem- 
porary legislation. I want to know if it was the expectation of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to act upon the Strong 
bill or the Anderson bill at this session of Congress? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that we are 
considering all the propositions that are before the committee. 
We have not singled out any one of them. It will probably be 
a composite of suggestions that may be contained in the several 
bills, 

I called attention yesterday to a bill that I introduced, H. R. 
11763, which provides credit relief. It may be that this will be 
the bill, or a modification of it. But I would not want to say 
to the gentleman that we are going to report out any one specific 
bill at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. But from those bills you hope 
to work out a longer term of credit for the farmers and stock- 
raisers? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said during this debate about 
winding up the affairs of the War Finance Corporation, I 
believe that no further extension should be granted for the 
continuance of this corporation. It is a powerful central 
bank, governmentally controlled, and all the capital furnished 
by the United States Treasury and under improper manage- 
ment might be so administered as to do great evil. The 
way to discontinue its operations is to provide a proper means 
to take care of the intermediate credits, and then this can be 
done. I hope that this may be done without Treasury aid by 
private capital, somewhat in the same manner as joint-stock 
land banks are now organized, with proper governmental super- 
vision. If Treasury aid is necessary provision should be made 
to return the capital as soon as possible to the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the Members of the 
House I am going to put in the Recorp at this point an analysis 
of the bill to which I have just referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the analysis referred 
to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania may be inserted in the 
Record. [After a pause.) The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the 
bill H. R. 11763, introduced in the House by me on May 23, 
1922, contains two parts. Title I of the act contains certain 
amendments to the Federal reserve act designed to adapt the 
Federal reserve system more nearly to the needs of the agricul- 
tural sections of the United States. Title II is substantially 
the bill heretofore introduced by Senator Caprrr—Senate bill 
3563—providing for a system of live-stock financing. It is 
believed that the two parts of the bill when taken together con- 
tain a fairly complete program of agricultural-credits legisla- 
tion. The two parts of the bill should be considered separately. 

TITLE L 

Sections 1 and 2 of Title I of the bill substitute for a brief 
paragraph, in section 13 of the present Federal reserve act, 
a new section to be entitled section 18a, containing a full 
statement of the conditions under which agricultural and live- 
stock paper shall be eligible for rediscount with Federal reserve 
banks, 

The new section provides that notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
change issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose or based on 
live stock shall be eligible with a maturity of not exceeding 
six months. In this respect the present law is not changed. 
The new section provides, however, that where agricultural 
paper is secured by warehouse receipts covering readily mar- 
ketable and nonperishable agricultural products it may be 


eligible for rediscomnt with a maturity not exceeding nine 
months. It is also provided that loans on the security of live; 
stock which is being fattened for market—generally termed | 
“feeder loans” as distinguished from loans on breeding 
herds—shall be eligible for rediscount with a maturity not ex- 
ceeding nine months. It is believed that these changes will, 
go far toward adapting the machinery of the Federal reserve’ 
system to the needs of agricultural communities without at the: 
same time sacrificing in any degree the liquid character so, 
essential to Federal reserve discounts. 

To guard against the possibility of a Federal reserve bank 
investing too large a proportion of its assets in six and nine 
months paper, it is provided that the Federal Reserve Board 
may limit the amount of paper of six and nine months’ maturi- 
ties which any Federal reserve bank may discount. It is also 
provided that the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe regula- 
tions designed to insure that nine months warehouse-receipt 
paper discounted by member banks is issued as part of a pro- 
gram of orderly marketing, and not for speculative holding. 

The new section 18a also clarifies the eligibility of notes 
of cooperative marketing associations issued to finance advances, 
to their members or expenditures of the associations for agri- 
cultural purposes, As recently interpreted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the present Federal reserve act leaves the matter’ 
in considerable doubt. 

Section 3 of the bill reduces the minimum capital necessary to 
render a State bank eligible for membership in the Federal 
reserve system. It is provided that in towns the population 
of which does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants State banks may 
be admitted to membership if their paid-in capital is at least 
$30,000, and that in towns the population of which does not 
exceed 3,000 inhabitants State banks may be admitted to mem- 
bership if they have a paid-in capital of at least $15,000. In 
each case, however, as a condition of membership, there will 
be filed with the Federal Reserve Board adequate undertakings 
of the bank and of its principal stockholders that they will 
within three years increase their capital to the present statu- 
tory limit of $50,000 in towns not exceeding 6,000 inhabitants 
and $25,000 in towns not exceeding 3,000 inhabitants. 


TITLE It, 


This title represents an attempt to put live-stock financing 
on a sound and permanent basis, so that credit can be made 
available to the live-stock industry upon reasonable terms, both 
as to interest rate and maturity. 

The conditions which make such legislation necessary at this 
time were explained by Eugene Meyer, jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, in his recent testimony before 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency. He explained 
that live-stock financing had never been on a sound basis. 
Ranchmen have been compelled to borrow money upon 90-day 
or six months maturities to finance a turnover to from two to 
three years. As long as renewals could be obtained there was 
no difficulty. But in a time of credit stringency, banks would 
refuse to renew; new funds would be unobtainable, and breed- 
ing herds, immature and unfit for slaughter, would be forced to 
market, Even where live-stock financing was done in the first 
instance through live-stock loan companies the same condi- 
tions were encountered, for these loan companies were in turn 
obliged to obtain funds by rediscount with commercial banks. 

These conditions emphasize the need of a longer term of 
credit for breeding herds, A ranchman should be assured when 
he purchases or replenishes his herd that the money he has 
borrowed for the purpose will be available until he can repay 
it out of the orderly marketing of the increase. 

With these objects in mind, it is proposed that a system of 
rediscount corporations be established, to be known as Federal 
live-stock finance corporations. The Federal Farm Loan Board 
is authorized to divide the continental United States into from 
5 to 10 districts,to be known as livestock districts, and may 
organize a Federal live-stock finance corporation in any district 
upon application of five or more eligible live-stock loan com- 
panies in the district, 

Any livestock loan company with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000 or more, is eligible for membership in the system, and 
entitled to the rediscount privileges therein provided, and as a 
condition of membership is required to subscribe to capital 
stock of a Federal live-stock finance corporation in an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of the paid-in capital of the loan company. 
Paper eligible for rediscount must be secured by chattel mort- 
gage on live stock having a market value at least 50 per cent 
in excess of the face amount of the note secured thereby. The 
live stock must have been inspected in accordance with regula- 
tions to be drawn up by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Such 
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live-stock paper may have a maturity of not more than one year 


with provision for renewal of such paper up to three years” 


from its original date. 

Any member live-stock loan company is entitled to rediscount 
with a Federal live-stock finance corporation eligible live-stock 
paper in an amount not exceeding five times its paid-in capital 
stock, The bill contemplates that the capital of the loan com- 
pany, aside from the amount necessary for current operations, 
shall be maintained in safe and readily marketable securities 
instead of being invested in loans, as has been the custom 
among loan companies in the past. It is therefore provided 
that in addition to the 25 per cent of a loan company’s capital 
stock which is invested in stock of the Federal live-stock finance 
corporation, a further sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount 
of all paper rediscounted by the loan company shall be in- 
vested in United States securities and pledged with the Federal 
live-stock finance corporation as additional security. This 10 
per cent invested in United States securities will be available 
in the event that unusual expenditures must be made in an 
emergency to protect and preserve the live stock forming the 
principal security. The remainder of the loan company’s capi- 
tal stock is to be retained by the company for operating needs. 

In order to obtain funds to finance their rediscount opera- 
tions, it is contemplated that Federal live-stock finance cor- 
porations will issue bonds, secured by eligible live-stock paper, 
and by the 10 per cent deposit of Government securities above 
mentioned. The bonds will have maturity of from one to three 
years, and any bonds issued up to June 30, 1925, will be tax 
exempt. Thereafter they will be taxable. 
with the conservative provisions for security, and the additional 
backing of the capital stock of the rediscount corporation and 
of the live-stock loan company, such paper will be readily mar- 
ketable at a relatively low rate of interest. 

In order to assure purchasers of these bonds of the integrity 
of their security, it is provided that there be appointed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, for each Federal live-stock finance 
corporation, a Federal custodian who will act as chairman of 
the board. The bonds will be issued under a collateral trust 
agreement between the Federal custodian and the corporation, 
which will require the Federal custodian to certify upon each 
bond issue that the required securities are in his possession; 
that they are accompanied by inspection reports indicating that 
the property has been inspected in accordance with regulations 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board; and that he has an opinion 
of counsel that they are in proper legal form. It is not contem- 
plated—as is the practice in the case of Federal farm-loan 
bonds—that the actual mortgages will be submitted to the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board in Washington. 

It is provided that the rediscount rate charged by a Federal 
live-stock finance corporation shall be not less than one-half of 
1 per cent and not more than 1 per cent in excess of the rate 
at which bonds are sold. In addition, the live-stock loan com- 
pany is authorized to charge 14 per cent in excess of the redis- 
count rate, besides a reasonable inspection fee, to be regulated 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. : 

In addition to the capital stock in a Federal live-stock finance 
corporation subscribed by the member corporations, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to subscribe temporarily an 
amount of capital stock equal to 25 per cent of the subscriptions 
of member corporations. It is provided that the Government 
subscription will be retired out of earnings within a reasonable 
time, 

Capital stock in a Federal live-stock finance corporation 
will receive out of earnings 6 per cent cumulative dividends. 
Earnings in excess of 6 per cent will go into a surplus fund 
until the fund amounts to 25 per cent of the subscribed capital 
stock. Thereafter all excess earnings will go, first, to retire 
the stock subscribed by the United States; second, to pay an 
additional dividend of 2 per cent; third, to increase the sur- 
plus of the corporation until it equals the subscribed capital, 
and any amount in excess to the United States as a franchise 
tax. 

In considering the effectiveness of this bill the following 
points should be borne in minds 

1. The bill is not designed to take over the whole live-stock 
loan business of the United States. It contemplates that much 
of this business will still be conducted through local banks, 
through nonmember live-stock loan companies, or through 
other sources. There will still be a substantial amount of live- 
stock paper, ‘which does not comply with the technical require- 
ments of the bill with respect to margins, and so forth, but 
which on account of the financial condition and character of the 
maker of the paper is entirely safe from a banking viewpoint, 
and it is expected that this will find its way,as it has in the 
past, into the normal banking channels. The purpose of this 
bill, however, is to provide a means by which the best quality of 


It is believed that 


live-stock paper, complying with definite standards upon which 
investors can rely, can be used as a means of raising a sub- 
Stantial amount of funds at reasonable rate, and upon terms, 
with respect to maturity, which will render it unnecessary 
for the borrower to concern himself every 90 days or six 
months with renewals., 

2. Except for a temporary and limited use of Government 
funds for capital stock of the corporations, the bill does not 
contemplate the pledging of Government eredit or the lending 
of Government money. The functions of the United States Goy- 
ernment, as contemplated in the bill, are substantially re- 
stricted to the supervision and safeguarding of the security, 
and the regulation of the terms upon which bonds may be 
issued. In this respect the bill follows the analogy of the 
Federal farm loan act. 

3. Title 2 of the bill is confined exclusively to live-stock 
financing, and does not attempt to set up any new machinery 
for general agricultural credits. It is believed that the financ- 
ing of live stock, especially so far as the breeding herds are 
concerned, requires a special machinery of its own. It is im- 
practicable to finance seasonal agricultural operations by 
means of bond issues, just as it is unsound to finance the 
three-year turnover of a ranchman out of banking funds rep- 
resenting demand deposits. A farmer engaged in raising com- 
modities for the market-can not tell in advance precisely when 
he will need his money, nor can he anticipate when he will be 
able to sell his products and repay the loan. Current agri- 
cultural financing should, therefore, be provided by a modifi- 
cation and expansion of our banking system rather than by 
new machinery based upon the sale of bonds in the invest- 
ment market. Moreover, to the average investor a standard- 
ized security, such as would be provided by bonds based solely 
on live stock, is greatly preferable to a mixed security. It is 
believed that the addition of general farm paper to the security 
provided in the bill would greatly diminish the salability of 
the bonds. 

4. The bill renders bonds of the Federal live-stock finance 
corporations tax exempt, but only in so far as they are issued 
on or before June 30, 1925. It is believed that tax exemption 
will be of great assistance in setting the machinery on its 
feet. At the same time it is recognized that a permanent 
policy of permitting tax-exempt issues of this character is 
open to serious objection. It is believed that by the time the 
bonds will, under the terms of the bill, become taxable, the 
system will have had an opportunity to establish itself on such 
a basis that funds will be available at reasonable rates with- 
out the artificial stimulus of tax exemption. 

= CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of section 23 of the War 
Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, is amended 


to read as follows: 

“Src, 23. That notwithstanding the limitation of section 1, the ad- 
vances provided for by section 21 and section 22 of this act may be 
made until July 1, 1923.“ 

Sec. 2. That the last sentence of section 24 of such act as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Advances or purchases may be made under this section at any time 
prior to July 1, 1923.“ 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the time during which the War Finance Corporation may make 
advances and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange or other securi- 
ties under the terms of sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, is hereby extended up to and including 
May 31, 1923: Provided, That if any application for an advance or for 
the purchase by the War Finance Corporation of notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, or other securities is received at the office of the corporation 
in the District of Columbia on or before May 31, 1923, such application 
may be acted upon and approved, and the advance may be made or the 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities purchased at any 
time prior to June 30, 1923. 

“Src. 2. That the second paragraph of section 12 of title 1 of the 
— 5 ae Corporation act, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: 

The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
cised at any time prior to January 31, 1926, but no such notes or 
bonds shall mature later than June 30, 1926.’ 

“ Sec, 3. That paragraph 3 of section 15 of title 1 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, be amended by striking out at the begin- 
ning of said paragraph the words ‘beginning July 1, 1922, and in- 
martin in lieu thereof the words beginning July 1, 1923.“ 

“That paragraph 4 of said section 15 be amended by striking out at 
the beginning of said paragraph the words ‘After July 1, 1922, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘After July 1, 1923." 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to comment 
briefly upon the observations made by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner]. For the sake of historical accuracy, and not to 
engage in controversy at all and not to criticize, but in order 
that the historian of the fiat money movement of 1924 may prop- 
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erly describe its genesis, I would like to suggest 'to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that he misunderstood the circumstances when 
he suggested that the purpose of this bill is to furnish time for 
liquidating the business of the War Finance Corporation. Under 
the act loans made for export purposes can be renewed for five 
years, and under the change that was made in extending it to 
the field of agricultural banking, if I may call it such, provision 
was made for a renewal of leans for three years, Therefore, 
there is no occasion for this bill at this time in order to liqui- 
date. 

The bill is being enacted in order that the corporation may 
make absolutely new loans after the Ist of July. It is giving 
12 months more to this corporation to engage in new business. 
The present business can all be handled under the law, and 
there will be ample time for it. It will be unfortunate if read- 
ers of the Recon, in attempting to understand the situation, 
should gather from what was said yesterday and what has been 
said to-day that the purpose of this law is to wind up the affairs 
of the corporation. The purpose of the law is te permit new 
business to be transacted between the Ist of July this year and 
the ist of July next year. 

Mr, TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yteld? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman misunderstood my 
statement, The statement I made was, if I remember correctly, 
that it would have been possible for the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to have had an extension of six months. Of course, the 
gentleman understands that that does not mean that they could 
wind up these long-time loans. Provision was made in the 
original act for that. I did not say that the only purpose of this 
extension was to give them time to wind up their affairs, I 
said that for the reason that there had been no provision made 
for an intermediate credit system to take the place of this 
it was necessary that they should have a longer time. 

Mr. LUGE. With the last statement of the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not take issue. I simply wanted to get into 
the Recorp the fact that neither in his letter to the President 
nor in his statement to the Banking and Currency Committee, 
if my recollection is correct, did Mr. Meyer ever suggest the 
desirability of more time for the purpose of winding up the 
business. There are other reasons that have not been as yet 
commented upon, but this extension is not for the purpose of 
convenience in liquidation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER rose. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, broadly speaking, the whole 
question under consideration since the termination of the war 
with respect to the Finance Corporation act has been the ques- 
tion of the liquidation of the business of the corporation. 

The War Finance Corporation was established originally to 
assist in the conduct of the war, and after the termination of 
the war the question presented to Congress has been when and 
how best to terminate the activities of the corporation without 
disturbing and upsetting the business interests of the country, 
which, of course, had felt to a great extent the influence of the 
use of the vast amount of capital making up the stock of this 
corporation, So that it can not be accurately said that in the 
bill now before us an effort is made to venture upon as a new 
field of banking and to set up a new banking scheme by which 
loans are to be made directly with capital supplied by the Gov- 
ernment. The question with which we are dealing is when it 
will be wise and prudent and practicable to have the War Fi- 
nance Corporation wind up its affairs and quit business with- 
out disturbing unnecessarily and unwisely the business of the 
country. We think, many of us, that it was wise, in the dis- 
turbed condition following the war, to make use of this great 
agency of the Government to afford credit to aid in the exporta- 
tion of American products, both from factory and farm, and 
later to use this fund and this instrumentality for the purpose 
of affording credit to the agricultural interests of the country 
that were suffering peculiarly as the result of the conditions 
growing out of the war. Nobody expects that this is to become 
a permanent thing. It is only thought that we will try to 
utilize it until we can establish some system that is adapted 
permanently to accomplish the purpose of affording stable credit 
agencies to the agricultural interests of the Nation. 

I do not mean by that that the Government will undertake, 
as it does in the matter of the War Finance Corporation, to 
afford the capital; but that a plan may be worked out whereby 
the farmers of the country may assemble their assets and utilize 
their resources for the purpose of obtaining credit in the open 


market. We should by all means create some agency adapted 
to this work and enable the farmer to obtain credit adapted 
to his needs, both in volume and in terms and interest rates. 
We must solve this problem and put the farmer upon an equal 
footing with the merchant and manufacturer in credit facili- 
ties. Not by direct Government loans but by a banking agency 
under Government supervision and safeguards suited to his 
needs. Let us do this without further delay. But let us not 
terminate the War Finance Corporation until we have some- 
thing to take its place. We must not risk any more shocks 
50. . to agriculture in existing conditions. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with the amendment to the 
House with favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill with an 
amendment to the House, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief 
for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Te SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 
es SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 

e i 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McF'appen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Brennan (at the request of Mr. MICHENER), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. Lyon, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Vrxson, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same : 

H. J. Res. 339. A joint resolution making available funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 
Cairo, III. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
a conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill for 
printing in the Recorp. It will be ready shortly after the ad- 
journment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to file for printing in the Recoxp under the rules 
a conference report on ‘the Post Office appropriation bill at any 
time up to midnight to-night. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO, Reserving the right to object, I presume the 
gentleman has consulted with the ranking minority member? 

Mr. MADDEN. We all agree. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. 


REPORTS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have a privi- 
leged resolution here providing for the consideration of another 
bill from the Committee on Banking and Currency. In order 
to save time I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
House bill 8996, and that the general debate be limited to 20 
minutes, 10 minutes on a side. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the purport of the bill? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Limiting the number of re- 
ports required to be made by national banks in any one year, 
reducing the number from five to three. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of House bill 
8996, and that the general debate be limited to 20 minutes, 
10 minutes in favor and 10 minutes against the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 8996) to amend 
paragraph 440, section 5211, act of June 3, 1864. 

The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
Chair thinks it is a fair interpretation of the request which 
was granted that the House should go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] will 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8996) to amend paragraph 440, section 
5211, act of June 3, 1864, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the first reading of the 
bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, all this bill does is to 
change one word in section 5211 of the Revised Statutes. It 
changes the word “ five” to “ three,” which applies to the num- 
ber of reports that the Comptroller of the Currency is author- 
ized to ask in each year from national banks. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I deeply sympathize with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowrHer], who charges that 
all leading Republican American newspapers are against the 
pending tariff bill and says there is a growing sentiment in the 
country against protection. 

The gentleman had to go away down to Texas for the only 
persons he could find that indorsed the pending tariff bill, 
which, of course, is not the old protective tariff but is an out- 
right prohibitive tariff. He asks, “ When are we going to have 
a tariff law?” I ask the gentleman the question himself, 
“When are you going to pass the tariff bill?“ The gentleman’s 
party has an overwhelming majority in this House and in the 
other end of the Capitol, and every business man in America 
would like to know just when this do-nothing, wiggle-wobble 
administration is going to settle down to the major problem 
which confronts them, which is the matter of taxes, and one 
of the major tax measures is ‘the tariff bill. I do not know 
what is going on behind the Republican scenes. The gentleman 
lifted the curtain a little bit. He must understand why we are 
kept here all summer. Nobody knows when we are going to 
get through. The Republicans are quarreling behind closed 
doors, each one fighting for his own special privilege. That is 
the trouble when you get to indulging in class legislation. They 
fall out among themselves when it comes to a division of the 
swag; and so this Republican administration, like the famous 
snake railroad— 

Wiggles in and wobbles out, 

And leaves the people all in doubt, 
Whether, in its zigzag track, 

Tis going west or coming back. 

The gentleman talks about the election. He said something 
about that, and he had the wisdom to predict that the only 
hope of even the protectionists lies in a Democratic Congress. 
That is true. A Democratie Congress could exercise more in- 
telligence in enacting even a protective tariff bill than this 
administration and this Republican Congress have thus far ex- 
ercised, because a Democratic Congress would possess both in- 
telligence and courage. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman wants to know when we 
are going to have a tariff bill. I will tell him that under the 
present rules of the other body we shall have a tariff bill just 
as soon as the Democratic windjammers get through. 

Mr. WINGO. Democratic windjammers? What about your 
Republican windjammers? Why, you have the votes in the 
Senate. The Republicans of the Senate took eight months 
behind closed doors, excluding the Democrats, to report the 
bill, and now you can not get a majority of the Republicans to 
stay on the job much less approve the monstrosity, which the 
gentleman himself admits is condemned and ridiculed by even 
leading Republican newspapers. The more it is studied, the 
more disgusted even Republicans are. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, 


Mr, GARNER. It took them eight months to windjam by 
Republicans behind closed doors in order to get the bill out of 
the committee to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the gentleman from New York 
confesses that- even under gag rules, with the distinguished 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. CAMPBELL] at the head of 
the Rules Committee, under this administration most of the 
bills, even those which are privileged, must be considered under 
special gag rules so that the Republican Members may hog 
tie 9 themselves in advance in order that they may be protected 
against their own weakness. 

The gentleman confesses that under this administration with 
a big majority in both Houses and with the genial gentleman 
at the other end of the avenue in charge of the party, you can 
not find out what you want to do, and when you think you 
have found out, you are lacking in either the intelligence or 
courage to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr, MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, now that the merits of the 
bill have been so thoroughly discussed, I ask that it be read for 
amendment. 

ee CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
men i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 440 of section 5211 of the act 
of June 3, 1864, as amended, 1877, be amended to read as follows: 

440. Every association shall make to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency not less than three reports during each year, according to the 
form which may be prescri by him, verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the 8 or cashier of such association, and attested by the 
signature of at least three of the directors. Bach such report shall 
exhibit in detail and under appropriate heads the resources and liabili- 
ties of the association at the close of business on any past day by 
him specified, and shall be transmitted to the comptroller within five 
days after the receipt of a request or requisition therefor from him, 
and in the same form in which it is made to the comptroller shall be 
published in a newspaper published in the place where such association 
is established, or if there is no newspaper in the place then in the one 
published nearest thereto in the same county at the expense of the 
association, and such proof of publication shall be furnished as may be 
required by the comptroller. he comptroller shall also have power to 
call for special reports from any phat e association whenever in his 
judgment the same are necessary in order to a full and complete knowl- 
edge of its condition.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of agricultural credits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill without amendment to the 
House, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8996, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossmen: and third 
reading of the bill. ‘ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 5, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


622. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, report on preliminary examination and survey of 
Lake Washington ship canal, Washington (H. Doc. 324), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the.Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. Res. 357. A 
resolution directing the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Post Office Department to investigate the feasi- 
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bility of furnishing market prices of cotton, corn, wheat, live 
stock, and dairy products by radiophone to the farmers; with 


amendments (Rept. No. 1064). Referred to the House Cal- 


endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. O’CONNOR: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1690. An 
act to correct the military record of John Sullivan; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1063). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. F r 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11886) authorizing the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal of Henry Ford for the completion and 
leasing of the dams and hydroelectric plants at Muscle Shoals 
and for the purchase of nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 
2, the Waco Quarry, and the interest of the Government in the 
Gorgas Warrior River steam plant, all in the State of Alabama, 
dated May 31, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11887) providing for loca- 
tion, entry, and patenting of lands within the former Uncom- 
pahgre Indian Reservation in the State of Utah, containing 
gilsonite, or other like substances, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 11888) extending jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission ; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11889) providing for the sale 
and disposition of lands within the former Uncompahgre In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Utah containing gilsonite or 
other like substances; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Maryland, urging the passage of House bill 
10734; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11890) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Wilson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11891) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella H. Candy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11892) granting a pension 
to Laura M. A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11893) for the relief of 
Marion F. Wade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11894) for the relief of Thomas R. Pow- 
ers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 11895) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11896) granting a pension to 
John L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 11897) for the relief of Ovid 
Lemieux and Joseph M. Caulfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska : A bill (H. R. 11898) 
granting an increase of pension to Caroline Kinsloe; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11899) granting a pension to 
Sylvester Condon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11900) for the relief of 
First Lieut. Claude L. Gamble, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5881. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the twenty-ninth convention of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, assembled in Houston, Tex., rela- 
tive to the proposed steps to be taken by the Government re- 
garding Alaska; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

5882. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Poplar Grange, No. 359, 
Porterville, Calif., urging the election of farmer stockholders as 
officers of the Federal land banks; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

5883. By Mr. BURTON: Evidence in support of House bill 
11875, granting a pension to Alice L. Byers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


5884. By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of John O. Miller and 
others, of Mariette, Wis, for the establishment of a Jewish 
national homeland in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5885. By Mr. DUPRE: Resolutions of Order of Eastern Star, 
Grand Chapter of Louisiana, in behalf of the Sterling-Towner 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5886. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of F. L. Dunne & Co., 
Boston, Mass., protesting against paragraphs 1109 and 1110 of 
House bill 7456; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5887. By Mr. HAYS: Petition of Fred Stuart, of Ava, Mo., 
and 86 other citizens of Douglas County, in favor of passage of 
Senate bill 3310 and House bill 7213; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5888. By Mr. JAMES: Resolution adopted by the Presbytery 
of Lake Superior at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., indorsing Senate 
Joint Resolution 31. relative to enacting uniform laws on the 
subject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5889. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Commercial Standards 
Council, New York City, urging the passage of House bill 10159; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5890. Also, petition of Devoe & Raynolds Co. (Inc.), New 
York City, relative to paragraph 62 of House bill 7456; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

5891. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Seward, Seward County, Nebr., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 9753, or any other Sunday bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5892. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of residents of Dodson and 
Gallatin County, Mont., urging passage of the Towner-Sterling 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5893. Also, petition of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Bridger, Mont, urging that adjusted compensation bill be 
amended to give bonus to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5894. Also, petition of farmers of Aloe, Power, Emory, Enid, 
and Fairfield, Mont., urging the revival of the United States 
Grain Corporation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5895. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Immanual Congregational 
Church, West Winfield, N. Y., protesting against a treaty which 
will return the Armenians to unrestricted Turkish control; t 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5896. By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of Mr. B. Blue- 
stone and Mr. I. B. Williams, Rison, Ark., favoring adoption of 
a resolution for establishment of the national Jewish homeland 
in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5897. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Norristown, 
Montgomery County, Pa., favoring the Bursum bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5898. Also, resolution passed by the Pennsylvania State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its annual meeting, October 11, 1921, favor- 
ing the adoption of the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States concerning nontaxable securities; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5899. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Resolutions adopted by the 
Hecla Commercial Club urging the passage of the Sweet bill. 
relative to State railway commissions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5900. Also, resolutions adopted by the Aberdeen Commercial 
Club, favoring the passage of the Sweet bill, relative to State 
railway commissions; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

5901. By Mr. WOODYARD: Memorial relative to completion 
of river improvements in the Ohio River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. s 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 6, 1922. . 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Frelinghuysen McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Gooding McLean Sterlin 
Cameron Hale ‘McNary Sutherland 
Capper Harris Nelson Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Newbe: Townsend 
Colt Heflin Nicholson nderwood 
Culberson Johnson Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones. N. Mex. Page Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kello; Phipps arren 

Dial Kendriek Pittman Watson, Ga, 
Dillingham ‘Keyes Rewson Watson, Ind. 
Bdge Ladd Sheppard illis 

Ernst La Follette Shortridge 

France ‘McCumber ‘Simmons 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce the necessary ab- 
sence, on account of illness, of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I ask that this notice may continue during the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to state that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I have agreed for a moment or 
two to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE ] 
to call up a couple of resolutions in which he is interested and 
which he ‘assures me will take no time for debate, 

NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Senate Resolution 294. I 
am certain it will lead to no debate and that it can be disposed 
of.immediately. 

The VICE- PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion for information. 

The reading clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. La 
‘Fortette and reported from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res, 282 is hereby amended by adding at the end 
of said resolution the following: 

“That the said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary pa on and to 

uire the attendance of witnesses by subponas or oth ; to-re- 
iquire the production of books, papers, and documents; and to employ 
‘counsel, experts, and other assistants, and stenographers, at a cost not 
exceeding 81.25 per printed Pa Os The chairman of the committee, or 
any member thereof, may administer oaths to witnesses and sign sub- 
penas for witnesses; and every person duly summoned before sald com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the 
Process or said committee or a rg and refuses to answer questions 

ertinent to said investigation shall be punished as prescribed by law. 
he e. ses of. said investigation shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate.“ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator which 
committee will conduct the investigation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys is to carry on the investigation. This is an amend- 
ment to the resolution directing the investigation regarding the 
leasing of certain naval oil reserves and especially the ‘Teapot 
Dome in Wyoming, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

PRICES OF CRUDE OIL ‘AND GASOLINE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I now ask unanimous. consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Resolution 295, I will take a 
moment to state that it is an amendment to the resolution in- 
troduced by the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MOoKELLAR] 
directing the Committee on Manufactures to make an investiga- 
tion inte the prices of crude oil and gasoline. I introduced 
the present resolution as an amendment to that resolution and 
had it referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. It was reported back favor- 
ably on Saturday, and I now call it up and ask for its present 
consideration, } 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


ý „ That Senate Resolution 292 is hereby amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and it is hereby, authorized and instructed to inves- 
tigate and report to the Senate as early as ible— 

“First. The stocks of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts at refineries or elsewhere in the United States.at the end of each 
sold hae the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, and the holders or owners 

ereof, 

Second. The prices of érude oll, gasoline, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts during the several months in said years and their relations to each. 

“Third. Whether or not the recent increases or other recent changes 
in the prices of gasoline or of other petroleum products have been 


y 


made generally or uniformly ‘by all compan ‘ and 

been merkad 8 e H ate price changes 8 ee 
> e pro of companies re! and marketi 1 

T 2 United States for the years 1920, 1521, e 


„ Fifth, Whether there is any natural reason for the chan of 
prices of crude oil, gasoline, and of other petroleum een or 
whether there has been any understanding or agreement between various 
oll companies to raise or depress prices, or whether there are any 
conditions of ownership or control of oil properties or of refining and 
marketing facilities in the ger in any part of the country or branch 
of ithe business which prevent effective competition. 

F shan jpn 2 aah Pe as bar apon t 5 changes in prices 

oll, ga ne, or other troleum products or upon any oth 

of the foregoing matters. gg R Pa a 


“The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 


duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper and 
to require the attendance of witnesses by subpmnas or otnerwise to 
require the (production. of books, papers, and documents; to employ 
counsel, experts, and other assistants; and to em loy stenographers, 
at-a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed ge. The chairman of the 
committee, or any member thereof, may minister oaths to witnesses 
and sign subpenas for witnesses; and every Serier duly summoned 
before said committee, or any ‘subcommittee ereof, who refuses or 
fails to obey the process of said: committee, or appears and refuses to 
answer questions pertinent to said investigation, shall be punished as 
prescribed by law. The re be of said investigation shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee 
‘or. subcommittee, signed by the chairman and approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent. Expenses of the Senate.” 


PROPOSED MERGER OF STEEL’ COMPANIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Federal Trade Commission relative 
to the proposed merger of certain steel companies, in response 
to Senate Resolution 286. The communication will be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, the communication just 
laid before the Senate is very short, I had an opportunity to 
see it, and I ask to have it read. It will take but a few 
moments. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I would like to 
proceed. Can not the letter be read later on? I have already 
yielded pretty well to my friend. 

Mr..LA‘FOLLETTE. It would take not to exceed 10 minutes 
to read it, but if the Senator is anxious to proceed I will wait 
until he has concluded, and then I shall take the floor and read 
the communication into the RECORD. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will be obliged to the Senator if 
he will do that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. $ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, there were two 
courses open to the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee with reference to the discussion of the pending amend- 
ment, and whichever course was chosen we were bound to be 
more or less at a disadvantage from the beginning because of 
the ability and the insistence of the opposition. 

One course was to refrain from debate. “We had been led 
at the beginning to believe that our friends, the enemy, did 
not intend that this bill should be passed until a short time be- 
fore the election. We still believe that. So if we indulged in 
debate we but played into their hands, and, in a sense, helped 
to filibuster our o bill. Believing that this measure when 
passed and placed operation would justify itself, we chose 
the opposite course and determined to refrain almost wholly 
from debate; but, having chosen that course, it was not free 
from difficulties, for the reason that Senators upon the other 
side insisted upon asking questions of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCu ser], and the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
Thus pressed with questions, those Senators could not fail to 
respond, because if they had chosen such a course they would 
have been charged either with ignorance or with mendacity or 
with purposely declining to debate the great proposition for 
which they, above all others, stood as sponsors on this floor. 
So it was not altogether possible for them to refrain from de- 
bate. ‘They felt compelled to answer questions, and therefore, 
later on, to explain items and schedules of the bill. This, of 
course, has all taken time; and yet it is quite evident that 
this bill is not to be passed until shortly before the elections; 
and it is my present view that our friends will permit it to be 
passed then. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr, POMERENE. As one Member on this side of the Cham- 
ber, I certainly shall not consent to a filibuster; but in view of 
the fact that the discussion of this bill began on April 20, 1922, 
and we have now been, perhaps, six weeks in the discussion, 
and this side of the Chamber is charged with a filibuster, and 
in view of the further fact that the House of Representatives 
began consideration of the bill on January 6, 1921, and it took 
from January 6, 1921, until April 11, 1922, to get a report from 
the Finance Committee, let me ask the Senator in all candor, 
Is he quite fair when he charges Senators on this side of the 
aisle with a filibuster and an effort to delay? Might we not 
with more force charge Senators on the other side with being, 
perhaps, guilty of some sinister purpose when they have taken 
this long time to get the bill into the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, that is a fair 
question from a fair-minded man, and I shall be very much 
pleased to answer it. 

In the first place, everybody knows that all revenue legisla- 
tion must originate in the House of Representatives, and that 
after the internal revenue tax bill had been passed by the 
House of Representatives and brought over here it was the 
unanimous verdict of the country and the consensus of opinion 
in the Senate that the consideration of the tariff bill should be 
temporarily suspended by the Finance Committee until the 
internal revenue legislation was out of the way. We followed 
that course, and, as I now look back upon it, I think wisely. 
Of course, it took a great deal of time to formulate the revenue 
measure and it took a great deal of time to pass it through the 
Senate. Immediately after that the consideration of the pend- 
ing measure was resumed by the Finance Committee. 

That committee labored assiduously and unremittingly from 
9 o'clock every morning until 5 o'clock or 5.30 o'clock every 
evening in the consideration of the measure. We found un- 
toward conditions; we found unusual situations; the com- 
merce of the whole world was in a chaotic condition; values 
were uncertain; costs were changing; prices were shifting. 
We labored as no other committee has ever labored within 
my knowledge of legislation to get at the real facts, to find 
the basic truths. After we had thus labored we brought forth 
this bill, which I believe under all the circumstances to be the 
best balanced tariff bill in all respects that has ever been 
introduced into the American Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is room for an honest 
difference of opinion on that subject. I agree with the Senator 
from Indiana that Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have had very great difficulty in coming to a conclusion; I 
judge from what has been said on the floor of the Senate as 
well as from what has been said to me by individual members 
of the Finance Committee in private conversation that Repub- 
lican Senators have had very great difficulty among themselves 
in coming to a conclusion; but allow me to suggest that the 
difficulties which confronted my distinguished friend from 
Indiana and his associates also confront the Members on this 
side of the Chamber, If it took the majority of the Finance 
Committee all these long months to give birth to the bill 
which is now before us, it seems to me that a reasonable time 
at least ought to be allowed the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber, who are just as sincerely patriotic as are Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, to discuss and consider 
the bill. 

I have judged from some of the things that have been said 
by certain Members of the Senate that, in the judgment of 
a few of them, Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have a monopoly of all the brains and all of the honor and 
all of the integrity which is in the Chamber. I am not re- 
ferring, of course, to my distinguished friend from In- 
diana on that branch of the subject. It does seem to me, 
however, that we on this side ought to have at least a fair 
opportunity to discuss some of the questions involved in this 
measure. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I shall not make 
reply to the last insinuation of my friend, but as to the first 
part of his interrogation, which is worthy of reply, I desire to 
say that the able Senator from Ohio is a lawyer, and what he 
wants to do is to have as much time to argue the case as it 
takes to get the evidence before the jury. That is never done, 
and never ought to be done. Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber spent four days discussing the tariff rate on vinegar 
and three weeks in discussing the chemical schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to get into any 
partisan debate this morning; what I. want is to get through 
with the business of the Senate; but I desire to remind the 
Senator from Indiana that the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations worked on the Army appropriation bill for 
six solid weeks all day long. There was a great difference of 
opinion among members of the committee, including the major- 
ity members themselves. Nevertheless we worked hard and 
reported to the Senate a bill carrying over $300,000,000 and 
involving a number of questions that would have ordinarily, 
perhaps, taken weeks to discuss in a legitimate manner, and we 
got that bill through the Senate in less than half a day. The 
reason the bill was passed through the Senate in that time 
was because the minority members of the committee were try- 
ing to get through with the business of the Senate in a short 
time. 

I do not know any Senator on this side of the Chamber who 
wants to filibuster. So far as I am concerned, and so far as 
the Senators who I hear discuss the question are concerned, we 
want to get through with this bill. If it is a good bill, as the 
Senator from Indiana says it is, he ought to be glad to have all 
the discussion which can take place on it, in order to let the 
country ascertain how good a bill it is. For my part, I think 
it is the worst tariff measure that has ever been thrust into the 
Senate. I think we ought to discuss it, but I am not willing to 
filibuster, and the Senators on this side are not willing to fili- 
buster, and it seems to me Senators on the majority side can 
have very little argument to use in favor of the measure when, 
instead of defending the bill, they come here and charge that 
we are indulging in a filibuster, when the Rrecorp shows that 
we are not. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the instance cited 
by my friend from Georgia recoils upon him and destroys his 
own argument. For six weeks the Committee on Appropria- 
tions labored with the Army appropriation bill. It was a 
measure of vast importance and contained a large number of 
items and appropriated a great sum of money, but it was not 
partisan, and it was, therefore, passed in a day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield; but I am going to quit 
yielding, because I will not get through to-day unless I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should like to say that in the preparation 
of the Army appropriation bill both Democratic and Republican 
members of the committee were present; they participated in 
the deliberations of the committee in the consideration of the 
bill, whereas the preparation of the pending tariff bill was con- 
fined to the majority members of the committee when it came 
to writing the bill, and the Democratic minority were not per- 
mitted to come in, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There never has been a tariff bill 
in the entire history of tariff legislation since the beginning of 
the Civil War, and even before, that was not,formulated pre- 
cisely as the pending bill has been formulated, by the members 
of the majority, because, being a partisan question, they have 
the right to formulate it along partisan lines and to express 
the party thought and opinion in the bill. That is precisely 
what we have done. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Indiana quits allowing interruptions, will he not allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I certainly shall. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Is it true, as has been rumored, 
that the Finance Committee heard the same delegations repre- 
senting the same manufacturing interests again and again and 
thus killed time? e 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It is not true. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I would not have asked the ques- 
tion if I had not been told so by the leader on the other side. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Well, we are all leaders over 
here, and, of course, I do not know to what leader the Senator 
from Georgia refers, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is the reason why they do 
not lead. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Perhaps we do not lead as Demo- 
crats are led; but we get on in mass formation and we always 
run over the other fellows when the day of battle comes, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. They have not been doing it very 
much here of late. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
does fairly well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator means that they 
are now trying to run over the people by this bill, I presume, 


A majority of -7,000,000 votes 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I desire to refer 
briefly to the difficulties which confronted the members of the 
Finance Committee when the consideration of the bill was 
begun in the Senate. As I have said, we could choose one of 
two courses: One was to decline to debate in order to insure 
the passage of the measure; the other was to debate, and 
therefore play into the hands of the opposition, who, we be- 
lieved then and believe now, do not intend that this bill shall 
pass until shortly before the election. I believe as firmly as 
I am standing on my feet here that if this were now the ist 
day of October the opposition to the passage of the bill would 
melt into nothingness and that we would be permitted to put 
it through, 
The reason is this: Up to this time the opposition has had 

the newspapers. The forces which attack always get the ear 
of the newspapers. The other side may or may not, but cer- 
tainly the side attacking is heard where the side that defends 
may not have a hearing. So up to this time those who have 
attacked, the assailants of the measure, have taken up most 
of the time of the Senate and have occupied most of the space 
in the newspapers. ‘Therefore they have gotten their side of 
the controversy before the people. If there be something of 
misinformation about it and something of misunderstanding 
about it, it behooves us to correct it, notwithstanding some lit- 
tle time it will take to do it. 

Senators, we all go back—those of us who are old enough 
personally and those who are not old enough go back tradi- 
tionally—to 1890, when the McKinley bill was passed just a 
month before the election. 

We all know the result to the Republican Party and to the 
great leader himself, Mr. McKinley. We remember the tactics 
that were pursued by our Democratic friends in that campaign, 
and if an opportunity is given they intend now to do the same 
thing, for they do not propose to give this measure a chance 
to justify itself by actual operation in the United States, We 
recall that they went over McKinley's district, and that they 
sold tin cups, or attempted to sell them, for 50 cents apiece, 
and coffeepots for $1.50 to $2 apiece, and wash boilers for from 
$5 to $6 apiece, and when questioned about such outrageous 
prices they said, “ Well, this is the result of the McKinley 
tariff on tin which your candidate for Congress has put on that 
product in his tariff bill.” My friend over there smiles, but 
he knows that just as well as he knows that I am talking 
about it, and I was in the district at the time and campaigning 
as a young man and saw it myself, and I know its disastrous 
effect; and yet what was the final result? The final result 
was, as the world knows, that within five years we were mak- 
ing in the United States all the tin that we consumed in the 
United States. We had literally picked up that industry in 
Wales and transported it over to the United States. We were 
employing American laboring men and paying them a higher 
wage than was ever paid in Wales, and investing American 
capital, and adding to the thrift and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people. That is what happened. In other words, that bill 
did not have a chance to justify and vindicate itself in the 
eyes of the people. 

What was done in 1890 is precisely what our friends on the 
other side intend to do to-day. If they believed that this bill 
is as vicious and as illogical and as inequitable and as un- 
American and as immoral as they say it is, they would get out 
of the way and let us pass it in the next 15 minutes, with one 
roll call. There is not a shadow of doubt about it on earth. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Does the Senator from Indiana 
mean to say that smiles upon this side should be put on the 
tax list? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have listened to 
the speeches made on the other side with very much interest, 
though not with grave concern. I have heard them all before, 
During the last four or five days I have taken occasion to run 
back over the tariff discussions beginning with 1824, again in 
1828, and in 1832, and on up to 1840, and then the tariff hill 
of 1846, then the McKinley law, and then the Payne-Aldrich 
law. I could lift bodily the speeches made in many of these 
debates and place them in the Reconp of to-day and attribute 
them to Senators on the other side, and I would not miss five 
sentences in most of the speeches made—precisely the same 
charges, precisely the same prophecies, precisely the same pre- 
dictions, and all with the same inevitable result. Six times in 
the history of the United States free trade has dissipated our in- 
dustries, paralyzed the arm of labor, and put capital on crutches, 


and six times the protective tariff system has resuscitated our 
industries and brought prosperity to a stricken people; and 
the same speeches were made on the other side every time, and 
they are being made to-day. 

In 1897 we passed the Dingley law, and the Dingley law was 
the highest in its rates of any law we ever enacted in the his- 
tory of the country. Under the McKinley law the average ad 
yalorem was 47.72 per cent. The average free and dutiable was 
25.17 per cent, Under the Dingley law the average ad valorem 
was SE per cent; the average free and dutiable was 26.18 
per cen 


Under the Payne law the average ad valorem was 41.21 per 
cent, 6 per cent less than under either of the previous laws, and 
the average free and dutiable was 20.13 per cent, 6 per cent less 
than under the Dingley law, and 5 per cent plus less than under 
the McKinley law. So under the highest law ever passed in the 
history of the United States, my fellow citizens, we prospered 
as no other people ever prospered in all the recorded history 
of time, and we came out of a condition as deplorable as any 
nation had ever known; for the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, with its free trade bill, cost this country more in the 
loss of wages and more in the decline of prices and more in the 
shrinkage of yalues than the Civil War in America, with all 
the loss that it entailed upon the people and upon the indus- 
tries of the Republie. 

T want now for a little while to show what some of our Dem- 
ocratic friends at that time said was going to happen under 
the operation of that bill, precisely the words used now, exactly 
the language employed now, talking about a higher bill than we 
propose here, for the rates in that bill were higher than those 
we propose in this bill; and oh, the dismal tales of woe, and oh, 
the direful prophecies, and oh, the freezing terrors that were 
going to grip the Republic if that awful law was fastened upon 
the helpless people of the Nation! Just the same old wail and 
the same old prophecy, always singing in a minor key, like an 
owl that sits on the limb of the dead past and hoots the same 
old dismal hoots that have been hooted for 150 years of Amer- 
ican progress. 

Senator Vest said—and he was some orator and some states- 
man, just as dead wrong on this tariff question as the mother 
that stands on the bank of the Ganges and throws her babe in 
to appease the wrath of some nonexistent god. What did he 
say about it? He said: 


I plead, of course, to deaf ears, so far as this Chamber 18 concerned. 


I wish our friends on the other side would come to that same 
conclusion now. f 

I pan of course, to deaf ears so far as this Chamber is concerned, 
and I have not the gift of special prophecy ; but I tell my friends on the 
other side, continue this thing and you will repeat history as it occurred 
after the act of 1890. There is an instinct of fair play and right in the 
American people which will not tolerate this sort of illogical, inde- 
fensible, and outrageous taxation. 


Does not that have a familiar sound? 


If any Senator can tell me why, with the existing conditions, this 
duty upon tin plate should be increased, I shull be more astonished than 
I have ever been in my whole political career, 

We all know why it was increased. It was put on and then 
decreased under the Democratic law, and it threatened to de- 
stroy the industry in the United States, and we put the tariff 
back on and saved it, and it has marched on from that day to 
this as a living monument to the wisdom of a protective-tarifft 
system, 

Senator Caffrey, of Lousiana, had this to say, expressing the 
awful fears that seized and gripped his terrified soul: 

Sir, the Republican Party went to defeat under the high tariff of 1890. 
That was but a skirmish compared to the battle that to be in 1900, 
Then will come the Waterloo of Republicanism. The Napoleon of the 
tariff can then meditate on the ingratitude of the Republic, and the 
blindness of them who fail to see the blessings of paying somebody 
else a part of their money to Make them rich. 

Sir, the industries that have flourished in the United States are 
those grounded on natural advantages. Our wheat and cotton and corn 
never needed and can not prosper under a tariff. 

Think of a man making a statement of that kind in the light 
of all that has transpired under that law and under the opera- 
tion of every other protective tariff. 

It is so of the leading manufacturing industries, iron, cotton, wool, 
and wood, 

Why, my fellow citizens, I stop long enough to say that but 
for the imposition of a tariff these industries never would have 
been established in the United States. We put on a tariff to 
establish the iron industry, we put of one to establish the steel 
industry, and the cotton-manufacturing industry, and the woolen- 
manufacturing industry, and the tin-plate industry, and the 
pearl-button industry, They and all these other industries have 
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been established in the United States in the first instance be- 


cause of the imposition of a protective tariff, and would not 
have been established aside from that, because they never seize the 


could have met the withering and the blasting competition of 
the pauper labor of Europe but for the imposition of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Senator Allen said: 


Mr. President, I want to see the bill pass. 


There was a man that had the logic of the situation. He was 
willing to follow it to its direful conclusion, and wanted it 
tested. I wish my friends on the other side were so frank now. 


I want to see the bill pass. Meng Re adh as ily as 
ssible. In my Judgment it will be the N — Prailure of the age. 
t will fall short of producing revenue. tho its purpose is as I 


. 1 a to see the great body of honest 3 citizens who 
believe there is something in the tariff issue to learn by bitter experi- 
ence, if they Lan not Icarn otherwise, that the tariff is a delusion and 


a snare. * 
ursue then, but I believe, and I 


I do mot 2 what course I shall 
believe the American people are beco: ng daily convinced, that the bill 


will be a failure the moment it is adopt 

I shall not stop to give you the history of that just now, for 
I want to go on and recite others of these prophecies, I trust 
for your interest, if not for your instruction. 

Senator Chilton of Texas said: 
struntentality of peowection. In tay judgment, it wil fall hy ite own 
weight. It will tall as the McKinley law fell whenever it comes to the 
test before the American people and they learn its results by actual 
experience. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator read to us what he 
said in advocacy of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; and what I said came true. 
It was all fulfilled. 

Mr. HARRISON, It came true to the extent that your party 
was turned out of power for passing the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not by reason of the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill at all. Other things led to the 
overthrow of the Republican Party in 1912, temporarily. Un- 
fortunately, I was there when it happened, and I know that 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill did not have anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand it, the Senator means to 
state that his party was guilty of a multitude of other sins be- 
sides the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and that this in- 
dustrial crime alone was not responsible for the discomfiture 
of his party? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I am not going to Kentucky 
to raise any standard of either sin or virtue, I will say to my 
friend across the river. I am not going to talk about that. 
What I am Saying is this. I intend no reflection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not expect the Senator 
to come to Kentucky. ‘Those who love darkness rather than 
light never seek it; and an Indiana Republican will always 
keep away from Kentucky until a power higher than any party 
organization has cleansed his political soul and made him fit 
for the better Democratic life in old Kentucky. 

[Laugh- 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And from Kentucky! 
Senator Mills, of Texas, who himself was the author of a 

Do you think there is no hereafter? 

I have heard that question asked on the other side Sais or 

Wait until the swallows homeward fly. There is a tribunal Whose 
doors are always open, and we will invite you to — us Shore. 
that you write on the statute books to-day, they are not ot ft f. for policy 
government, 
we have operated under the protective tariff system, but this 
man had the audacity to say that if we adopted the protective 
continue reading from that speech: 

Nor will they do it, either. N bring you to an account, and 
after forever. 

We are casting our pearls away faster than our snaa can 3 
them. We are e to us from 
Massachusetts 


ter.] Good heavens, think of that! 
tariff bilf, used this language: 
five times in this debate. 
the people of the United States indorse your 

And yet for 125 of the 145 years of the history of this Nation 
tariff system the people were not fit for self-government, I 
the places that know some of you will know you no more here- 

urning dead ears to ‘the voices that 
and Virginia that our Government is for free men, for 


Think of a man 9 an assertion of that kind about the 
passage of the Dingley bill, which absolutely worked wonders, 
as everybody knows, in the history of the United States— 
industrially, commercially, and financially. Not only that, but 
it brought our Nation, numbering less than one-twentieth of 
the population of the globe, to that high position among the peo- 
ples of the earth where we owned one-half of all of its rail- 
roads, two-thirds of all its telegraphs, and three-fourths of all 
its telephones, while we did one-third of its mining, one-fourth 
of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its agriculture, and owned 
one-sixth of all its wealth. Yet this man said it would bring 
despair to the people and usher us into the oblivion of decay. 

On page 1671 of the Recoxp, Senator Gorman, of Maryland, 
not a novice, by the way, in political affairs, expressed himself 
in this fashion: 

The coum will understand it. The country will understand 
fectly that this 1 scheme of prosperity, this great measure 5 re leg. 
adds tenfold to the taxation on the consumption of every man of mod- 
erate means in the land while there is nothing — ＋ attempts bir 
r to 3 “ithe whole system is ar men] and goes 
The people's verdict will be that of 1892. ji 

Senator Tillman, then in his prime, gave forth this tribute to 
the protective-tariff system: 

The time will come when the tariff will sink you Republicans, be- 
cause you can not give prosperity under any scheme of duties that you 
may enact, 

Senator Morgan, of Alabama, a very great leader and a very 
great statesman, was seized with fear for the downtrodden in- 
dustrial masses, who were going to be the sufferers, and prophe- 
sied panic, disorder, and distress to follow in the wake of the 
passage of that bill. He said: 

But after a while, Mr. President, this thing is going to 
the other people who are not provided for, „ nania E Sanet 
of this country, will not be able to earn enough to pay these bount 

and ression and calamity will take place in ‘the coun 
appear in the commercial and financ: marts, and this bill will pro- 
duce it. Causes now exist suficient to produice it, but this bill weit 
aggravate it; and after this bill has had its first reviving effect u 
these so-called industries of . etc., when the rea — 
comes in this country, there is no man, I nk, who has bestowed his 
ee party is bens 

ue * 

re suffer panic, disorder, and distress, 7. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas, the predecessor of my very dear 
friend from Arkansas, who on Saturday evening delivered him- 
self of a philippic against the pending measure, said: 

E not make oe peo 4 sos by —— boogie — . e met 
em er es r e 
have to — without + kiring T ties for doin. x 

oe t the friends of 7 e of h 

ently strong in this body to put it 


b; 77... A pean A S 

flow do ze ropose to give us prosperity now?” ‘The people will be 
3 n their belief of what is promised them because of the failure 
at this time. 


ag here is another quotation from Senator Vest: 


President, coming events sometimes cast their shadows ap R 

535 “Republican friends propose now to put back the high duties upo 
woo! and upon woolen pay When the ple of this 3 “hod 
ce in the oe ver as toa Ag Ae 
know tha premises have been kept to ae ae an 
broken to the h come a day of reckoning. The Repub- 
lican Party, mark it, will come back to this Capitol broken and shat- 
tered with the irresistible logic of having made promises which they 
have not kept. 

Senator Bate, of Tennessee, foresaw the lifeblood of labor 
being sucked out by the enactment of that law. He said 

It will be an indirect and constant drain upon the great bods of 

msumers. 

„„ * ‘It would increase poverty where it now exists and multiply 
wealth where it now 8 It will suck the lifeblood of labor and 


— It will encourage ital e 
rn curses, trusts and e 


Think of that sort of a prophecy about the enactment of the 
Dingley law! Senator Chilton again said: 


We now come to Schedule G, entitled “Agricultural products and 


I read this because precisely the same line of attack has been 
made against the agricultural schedule set forth in the pending 
bill, and, singularly enough, made by at least one of the men 
who voted for the emergency tariff act, which carried higher 
rates than the pending bill carries in the agricultural schedule, 
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Senator Chilton said: 


We now come to Schedule G, entitled “ cultural products and 
provisions.” This should more propery be styled the “ ud sched- 
ule’ because, while designed on its face to benefit the farmer, it really 
does him no good whatever, and in some paragraphs actually adds to 


his burdens, 
Teach the farmer the truth; teach him to bare his arm 


rotection at every point; teach the farmer that he can never 
gain a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it 
to-day, to-morrow, and next year; teach him to make war against the 
first schedule, the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule—all the 
schedules ; teach him to muster with that party which will move man- 
fully toward ultimate free trade in this country; and when you do that, 
we can write another such platform as the Democratic Party wrote in 
1856 and we can win another such victory as was won under Buchanan 
as our candidate for President, 

I pause long enough to read what President Buchanan said in 
his last message about the tariff of 1856; not directly about the 
tariff but about the results of that tariff as inevitably to follow 
as night is to follow day. Buchanan said: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth, our 
manufacturers have su ded, our public works are retarded, our pri- 
vate enterprises of difterent kinds are abandoned, and thousands of 
useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want, 

Yet a Senator standing on the floor of the Senate said he 
wanted a return of the tariff that brought about such an 
anomalous condition in the United States, anomalous because 
with all of our natural resources, with all of our inventive 
genius, with all of our capacity for management, and with all 
of our ability to make skilled laborers in the United States, 
we ought to lead, industrially, commercially, and financially, 
and not be prostrate and helpless before all the other people 
of the world. Yet, whenever we permit, in free and unre- 
stricted fashion, the products of the cheap labor of Europe to 
come into competition with the products of our labor, there 
can be but one of two results; our laboring people must come 
down to the wage level of the foreigners or else shut up shop. 
There is no other alternative, and every time we have tried a 
Democratic tariff we have shut up shop, and every time we 
have adopted a Republican tariff we have opened the shops, 
the boys have gone back to work, and the hum of industry has 
again come to bless and gladden the ears of all the people. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas, again said: 

+ * I. for one, believe that this bill will, when enacted into law, 
utterly disappoint its friends; that there will be no substantial revival 
of business as the result of it; that there will be no stimulation of com- 
merce by reason of this law being written on the statute books. 

* + * This bill, levying the highest rates of tariff taxes ever 
known in this country, will only aggravate the evils already almost 
unendurable, é 


Senator Morgan said: 


The people will hold zon up to it, and that one item of responsibility 
to say nothing about pine timber or anything else, will crush this bill 
into dust and ashes when the people get a chance at it at the next 
election. They are not deceived, Hey do not fail to understand the 
situation, nor, sir, do they fail to feel it. 

The Senate did not have a monopoly upon the prophets then 
or now, and some of them were men with whom my honored 
friend from Kentucky and my other friend from Alabama asso- 
ciated, along with me and other Members on the other side as 
well as on this, Congressman Ball, of Texas, had this to say: 

+ + œ The days of the Republican Party will be “few and full 
of trouble,” and the wrath of an outraged people, which reached high- 
water mark in 1892, will come again and cover them in 1900, as the 
molten lava from Vesuvius did the ancient cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, 

Oh, how our friends hunted the dictionary to find new ad- 
jectives and coin new phrases to describe the terrors that would 
come upon the people after the Dingley law was passed, and 
the same prophesies are being uttered to-day on the other side, 
in almost identical language, about this bill, with lower rates 
than that bill carried, and it will inevitably be followed by the 
same result. 

Congressman Lanham, of Texas, said: 

Pass your bill, reeking as it does with blight and burden, carrying 
as it does disaster and distress, freighted as it is with woe and waste, 
filled as it is with injustice and oppression to your fellow men; but it 
will but briefly blot and blur the statute books of this mighty Nation, 
for it is against the genius of our institutions, the ethics of civiliza- 
tion, the proprieties of life, the equities of good government, and the 
conscience of a free people that Mammon shall be enthroned and that 
money shall rule man in this land. 

Beautiful, is it not, and especially in the light of all the 
facts? I think it was the late Senator Dolliver who said, what 
comes to me now in speaking of those prophesies, that if Noah 
had predicted a drouth instead of a flood, and put in a system 
of waterworks instead of a boat, he would have been a shining 
example of prophetic insight as compared with these purveyors 
of woe on the Democratic side. The words come to me now, 
and I think they are entirely apt and appropriate. 


against 


Congressman Handy, of Delaware, said: 

When the farmer learns by further bitter experience how heavy are 
the burdens you i on him, and how futile the pretended protection 
for him in this bill, he will join the workingman in the demand for 
another campaign for tariff reform. You pass this bill to-day, but 
ypa must know full well that its reckless provisions are too grievous 
o be borne with patience. * + > This bill seems to me a cruel 
and unjust measure, the most outrageous tariff bill that American 
polities has ever known, 

And my friend from Georgia but now repeated the language, 
his voice still reverberating within the four walls of this Cham- 
ber. Every tariff bill is the most outrageous and the most 
infamous and the most inexcusable and the most illogical and 
the most un-American of all the tariff bills that has ever been 
proposed, and yet we have gone on and passed them despite 
these complaints and these wails; we have made them into 
law, and the country has gone on from mediocrity to great- 
ness, and from greatness to grandeur under the operation of a 
protective tariff law, and under the combined operation of all 
these successive tariff laws we have come to be easily first 
among all the peoples of the world in everything that pertains 
to national greatness. 

Not only that, but under the stimulating effect of these suc- 
cessive protective-tariff measures we had brought our people to 
that high place among the nations of the world in 1917 where 
we were absolutely essential to their salvation. They reached 
out their blood-stained hands to us across the sea and asked 
for help, and we were in position to give them help—why ? 
Because we were strong at home, and we remained strong at 
home because we had attended to our own business; we had 
developed our own resources; we had diversified our own indus- 
tries, employed our own labor, and increased its wages. We 
had invested our own capital and remuneratively invested it, 
and we had brought our people to that condition among the 
peoples of the world where we were in a position to help when 
they wanted help. And, my fellow citizens, the same situation 
confronts us now. It is up to us whether or not this same 
policy shall be continued or we shall pursue the will-of-the- 
wisp, vacuous, and fatuous policy of free trade. 

But let me go on. Congressman Stephens, my personal 
friend for many years in the House, was a very honorable gen- 
tleman, who believed what he said. These gentlemen are all 
sincere—that is to say, as to the fundamentals of the tariff, 
I can not doubt that some of them are playing a little politics 
when they stand up against the immediate passage of this bill, 
because if I were on the other side and I believed the bill would 
work the havoc they say it will, I would get out of the way and 
let it go through. It would inevitably result in a Democratic 
House; it would certainly be followed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent; and there would be no escape from either result. But 
they do not intend that it shall be passed in time to give a 
demonstration of what its provisions will do by way of the 
employment of labor and investment of capital and the resusci- 
tation of industry, which, by the way, is fairly well on the up- 
grade even now. 

Congressman Stephens, of Texas, said: 

If the trust and money powers, led on, as they are now, by the 
Republican ial ean carry these, their pet designs, into execution, 
the laboring and producing millions will be forced into a slavery far 
worse than the peons of Mexico haye eyer been subjected to. 

Does not this have a natural ring: 


I now warn our Republican oppressors that whilst the mills of the 
ods grind slowly, they grind exceedingly fine, and in the near future 

í expect to see the laborers and producers of this country by the 
power of their ballots drive from power the Republican Party and their 
cormorant allles. 

Congressman Dockery, of Missouri, almost 20 years a Member 
of the House and afterwards governor of his State, a very 
high-minded and honorable gentleman, too, had this to say: 

“ McKinleyism ” and “ Dingleyism” are both extreme illustrations 
of the vicious policy of paternalism. The McKinley Act in the cani- 

aigns following its enactment led the Republcian Party to disaster, 
he Dingley Act in the campaigns to come will prove still more dis- 
astrous to that party. 

It was Waterloo for the Republican Party in 1890 and 1892. It 
will be Waterloo, Sedan, and Puitowa, all in one, in 1897 and 1898. 

Dire prediction, but, oh, what futile prophecy ! 

Now I come to the part that I want more particularly to 
impress upon Senators, because it is the one phase of the situa- 
tion which our friends on the other side are pressing most 
insistently upon us, and to which they are most persistently 
ealling the attention of the country, and that is that if we pass 
the bill we will destroy our foreign commerce and ruin our 
export trade. Their cry began with John C. Calhoun and 
Thomas A. Benton. I have their speeches, and never could this 
argument be more eloquently put than they stated it. Their 
ery has been repeated from then until now, over and over again, 
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every time we have tried to pass a tariff law, that we can not 
sell to other people unless we buy of them, and that we can 
not buy of them because of our high tariff wall. . 

That is precisely what my friend the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. said the other day. He said exactly 
the same thing about the Payne-Aldrich law, precisely the same 
thing about it, and those who preceded him, not only from his 
own State but his colleagues and associates, said the same thing 
about the Dingley law, and made the same prophecies about the 
destruction of our export trade. It is not confined to men of 
this country, but men who come here as the accredited repre- 
sentatives of other nations stand up before us and say that if 
we expect to trade with them we must not pass this tariff bill, 
we must not have a high tariff wall interposed between them 
and us, that they can not sell to us because of the tariff wall, 
and that we can not sell to them unless we buy of them, That 
is the argument. It is here to-day. It has been here every day. 
I want to answer it by the irresistible logic of events and by 
the irrefutable force of facts. 

But I want first to give some of the prophecies. and show how 
they are to-day repeating the same thing over yonder on the 
other side of the Chamber, and inevitably they will be followed 
by the same results, 

Senator Morgan said: 

We are making war upon the commerce of the world for the purpose 
of dividing out amongst politicians and political retinues in the United 
States those benefits which come from political action in a recent presi- 
dential election. We are fastening down upon the commerce of the 
world burdens which it can not stand, which will necessarily cripple 
our commercial relations with foreign nations, and there is not a 
nation in the world tocar from Mexico to Turkey, which does not 
understand that the tarif bill which we are now enacting is a war 
upon the commerce of the world. 

Again, he said: 


Let it come, but when we are destroyin 
pan N 1 and prosperity by the exaggerat 
which has done so much to try to assist in her civilization and her 
rise and progress amongst the nations of the earth. 

Senator Turpie, as learned a man as ever sat in this body in 
a generation, whose successor I am on the floor of the Senate, 
had this to say: 

Wha g - 
ation V den 8 a 
sarily reduce exports. ‘These two act and react upon each other. 
It must lessen the demand for cotton, for wheat, for corn, for all the 
cereals, the true surplus of our country. 

Let me stop and ask where on earth my predecessor got that. 
sort of logic? We do not put a tariff on anything that goes 
out of the country, Kverybody is free to come in here and 
buy, whatever our tariff laws. We put a tariff only on things 
that come into the United States, not on things that go out. 
Under our Constitution we are prohibited from placing an 
export duty upon any article, and they are just as free from 
duty now, no matter what sort of “ tariff wall” we have, if we 
may use the term “ tariff wall.” 

The nations of Europe and the nations of the world do not 
buy of us because they love us. No; they buy of us because 
they can get better goods and cheaper here under the impetus 
we give to labor and to investments and to invention than they 
can get anywhere else in the world. That is why they come 
here and buy, and any import wall which we erect can have 
no place in our economic policy so far as interfering with for- 
eign commerce is concerned. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not yield. I am right in 
the midst of this quotation from Senator Turpie: 


It must lessen and reduce the price of those great commod! t 
international exchange. It must consequently leave: the people tan nike 


our own ple 
n and outrages 


to pay the rates of taxation than they are at present. I do not thin 
there has been a bill drafted in the history of the Government which 
commits so large unprovoked a spoliation upon the commerce of 
the world as the bill we are t considering. The decre ot 


exports and the fallin 
compensatory duties which will follow the passage of this enactment. 


I want Senators to keep in mind what my distinguished | 


predecessor said when I come to show the actual facts, to set 
over against prophecy the logic of what occurred, and that 
after all is the best answer to any free-trade doctrinaire argu- 
ment. 

Senator Bate said: 


At the same time we are considering here in Congress th 
effectual tariff system that shall . the ——— ae eet 
nations, deny them access to our markets, and shut off seventy-five 
millions of consumers from the production of ether nations. 


Yes; that is what we are trying to do; not to shut them out 
but to preserve the American market for the American producer, 


do not let us aim our shafts at a country like Japan, 


down them before. 


looking first after our own labor, our own capital, our own 
farmers, our own natural resources, and our own industries, 
and then selling abroad whatever surplus we may have, and 
the facts show that any tariff we ever erected in no wise inter- 
feres with that sale. 

Let me proceed. Congressman Ball, of Texas, said: 


* * © Never yet have the powers of government been so per- 
verted, the interests of favored classes so advanced, and the rights of 
the masses of our people so trampled upon as by this outrageous and 


indefensible measure. 

„„ © © This binn is a declaration of commercial war upon the 
nations of the earth. It will not open a single market for an ng we 
make or produce; it will close many to various industries; it will not 
add a customer to our mills or factories from abroad, and domestic 
consumption ean not be increased . the cost ef our own wares 
aN & people without money to buy their present output at existing 

ces. 


Why, our own colleague over here, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], delightful gentleman, whom we alt love, uttered 
this propheey : 

The passage of this bill means to 3 vast trade, which fs 
fast increasing each year. It means an abandonment by the United 
States of the markets of the world. It means, on our part, a policy 
of isolation, instead of one of progress and enterprise. It means a con- 
finement of the sale and purchase of ties by our citizens to the 
limit of their own country, to be fleeced by the favored few who are 
the recipients of the bounties and privileges of this bill, 


Congressman Lewis, of Georgia, said: 


But your tariff bill will not bring general prosperity. It is true it 
will enlarge the profits and income of a part of the people, on the one 
hand, and increase the burdens of the masses, on the other hand, 

* > © J tell you this will Umit our greatness; it will dwarf our 
Nation. Protection that forces all consumers to patronize their home 
manufactories, virtually limiting the manufactories to sell only to our 
home consumers, reminds me of an old story of two snakes fighting. 
They began swallowing each other, and at the end of the fight only 
their heads were left unswallowed. 


I shall not go into all of these prophecies, but, without ob- 
jection, I shall print some others along with my remarks. 

Senator Mills, on page 1326 of the Recorp, while discussing 
the window-glass schedule, saw some danger ahead: 


These high rates will be put on, and worse rates will be put on. Your 
exports will be cut off or reduced in value; your people will be further 
and further oppressed, and money will be made scarcer, without which 
it will be impossible to pay debts or to pay the dues to the National, 
State, and local governments. 

Other Senators and Representatives could see only disaster 
coming upon the people in the discussion of specific items. Sena- 
tor Vest was a prophet of some renown in those days, and said, 
at page 1234: 

L do not believe that the imposition of larger taxation, either in the 
shape of import duties or internal revenue taxes, will lift the cloud that 
now rests upon the people of the United States, I do not believe that 
higher tarifi duties will bring back sunshine and illuminate this whole 
country, as we have been told over and over again by our Republican 
opponents. 

p ow do you expect by increasing tari taxation to enable the farm- 
ers of this country to purchase manufaetured goods? How. do you 
expect to give the means with which to buy the articles, the price 
of which you popas to increase by your tariff imposition? 

„ + è But I am just as sure as I am of anything that can pos- 
sibly be determined that the proposed tariff low will not relieve the 
country, and that your imposition of import and internal revenue tax- 
ation will simply increase the trouble not bring relief to the people. 

When we supply the home market, when the Lead Trust is makin 
millions and millions of dollars and declaring its enormous dividends o 
12 per cent upon its stock, why should we put up the duty half a cent 
a pound, double the duty upon lead, and nearly 8 sonon white 


lead, which goes upon the cottage of poor man in 
It seems to me that the increase is ari a indefensible. 
Ido not to go inte It 


propose but take the 88 and 
earthenware schedule, to which my friend, the Senator from Rhode 
Island, alluded, T in that schedule, I was about to say, 
are appalling: They were too high in the Wilson Act, by far too hight 
and none of us upon this side attempted to defend them. 


Senator Caffery, on page 1267, objected to the duty on borax: 


I submit, Mr. President, that this is cutting a little too d. with 
the tariff knife, even upon a bill which is framed on the scientific lines 
of the highest protective ideas of the Senator from Rhode Island, One 
hundred r cent upon such a necessary of life as this, which will 
enhance the cost of every material into which the mineral enters as 
a raw material, is excessive, and it is clearly shown by the letter which 
I have read from this firm in New York t this tariff will produce 
no revenue whatever, but will cut off importations, 

Page 2207: 

In a few days, Mr. President, this bill will pass, the evil to be 
wrought by it will be consummated, and the people of the United 
States will be treated to such a dose of tariff as was never thrust 

This bill carries higher rates than the 3 
law. In a time of profound peace we have a bill In rison wi 
which the Morrill tariff bill of the war pales into utter insignificance. 


Senator Clay, on page 1529, doubting as some do at the present 
time that the tariff was an issue in the late campaign, said: 

Pass this bill and place it upon our statute books and its advocates 
and those who reap its benefits will came back with renewed ener: 
and demand more protection. This bill will not give relief to the 
people, I deny that it was the real issue of the last campaign, 
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Senator Gray, from Delaware, on page 1559, had fears for 
the lumber business of this country. He said: 


We should be no better off if consuming fire had devastated every 
forest north of the Canada border. and yet that would produce the 
precise effect that you are seeking to produce by a protective tariff. The 
world’s wealth would be that much decreased, and every man, woman, 
and child who depends upon lumber for shelter would suffer an appre- 
ciable loss. but of course the owners of the timberland would gain, 
because the price of timber would be increased, and that is what a 

rotective tariff seeks to do. It seeks to do what fire and flood might 

o, to make a scarcity, as the Senator from Nebraska so well said a 
while ago, and fill the pockets of those who are fortunate enough to 
possess the article to be sold. 


Senator White, on page 1670, foresaw the tightening of the 
pouches that contained the Republican campaign funds: 


The public knew and know that the party to which the distin- 
saanen Senator from Iowa belongs is in power; they knew and know 
hat a tariff bill is going through just as the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee construct it—everyone knows that—and yet, 
with this absolute certainty before them, the people of this country 
do not seem to be overburdened with confidence, money coffers have not 
opened, indu has not awakened, enterprise remains fettered, v- 
erty stares us the face. These conditions are more emphatic than 
ever. The looked-for panacea fails to act. The real remedy will not, 
in my judgment, be found in this or any other tariff bill. 


Senator Allen, Populist, from Nebraska, on page 2789, natu- 
rally felt as the Democrats, and so expressed himself: 


Every burden in the form of high specific duties, added to which are 
large ad valorem duties, is imposed upon the industrial classes of our 
country. The bill is made prohibitory in many of its features. The 
American market is to be turned over to the American shark; the 
American commercial highwayman is to sail his black flag of piracy 
unchecked, and he is to fix the price of everything consumed by the 
farming and laboring classes of the United States. He has ample lib- 
erty under the provisions of this most iniquitous bill to impose prices 
— 15 in excess of reasonable profits upon what he may produce or 


Again, on page 2827, Senator Jones, of Arkansas, was covered 
with a sweeping and general cloud of anxiety: 


The pending bill is framed on the theory that more taxes will relieve 
the present distress. It is clear enough if one man or one set of men 
shall be allowed to levy these taxes on their fellows that the condition of 
those who are 5 to levy the taxes for their own benefit may be 
greatly relieved by the enactment of such a law. But what must be 
the condition of those upon whom such taxes are levied? Bowed already 
by the burdens of taxation, harassed and distressed by debt and want, 
those who must submit to the exactions of the favored few will only 
have their condition made harder and harder by the grinding exactions 
of this bill. An increase in the cost of nails and glass, wood screws, 
chinaware, glassware, woolen cloths, and cotton goods may readily 
swell the fortunes of those who manufacture and sell these articles, 
but every cent legislated into their pockets by this bill must be taken 
out of the pockets of the consumers. 


Congressman Hunter, of Illinois, on page 93, foresaw in detail 
every possible ill that might be enumerated on the passage of 
this measure: 


Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill brought in here by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is infamous. It stands like a highwayman in the road 
of the American people to prosperity. It is an enemy to legitimate in- 
dustry, a menace to the ambition and topes of enterprising people, a 
crime against labor and agriculture, It a financial outlaw; it has 
not one redeeming quality in all of its provisions; they are all bad. 
It revives imperial ideas of government. It puts a premium upon 
"py eet and idleness. It b the venal and vicious into control. 
t fastens a shoddy nobility upon the country. It forces the earnings 
of the wealth producer into the ets of a class who render no con- 
sideration. It is a harlot masquerading in the robes of virtue. The 
sum of all covetousness, avarice, and inordinate greed. It stands with- 
out a rival in extortion, and brings reproach upon American character. 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer and the 
laborer now than ever before. 

S limits the exchange of the farmer's surplus product and reduces the 
price. 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to support the 
Government. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home consumer 
and limits the field of labor. 

It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of his 
earnings for the prot goods and leaves labor on the free list. 

Its advocates contend that the more money it takes from the tax- 
payer the richer they become. 

t has created 470 trusts and mokpora nions; whose net income is 
more than six hundred millions annually. 

It violates every 8 of honesty and integrity. 

Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

It closes e doors of the factories and turns men, women, and 
children into the street to starve and to die in order to influence and 
secure legislative favors. 


Congressman Bailey, of Texas, on page 2739, brings out 
that oft-repeated but false statement, in effect, that the “ tariff 
is a tax upon the consumer.“ é 


But, Mr. Speaker, we do not rest our opposition to this bill solely 
upon the ground that it will injure the country by encoura ex- 
travagance and discouraging the production of wealth. We go further 
than that, and without a moment's hesitation we declare that even if 
it would add nothing to the expenses of the Government and subtract 
nothing from the wealth of the country it ought not to pass, use 
it is intended to enable our manufacturers to charge our consumers 
increased prices for their goods. 


Congressman McMillan. of Tennessee, on page 2747, gives in 
few words his opinion of the bill: 

This Congress was called not to raise revenue but to plunder the 
people and enrich the manufacturers. 

While Congressman J. W. Stokes, of South Carolina, on 
page 111, again and finally warns the Republican leaders: f 

Let the Republican Party beware. The fate of the Cleveland dynasty 
awaits them, as it awaits eve party that dares trifle with the 
verdict of the people at the polls. * + Tou may pile up the 
Sayi IED Pelion upon Ossa, but it can never bring prosperity to the 

Thus history repeats itself. While our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber may or may not really mean all that they 
say, yet we of this side believe that the future prosperity of 
this country—agriculturally, industrially, and commercially— 
depends upon the protection afforded under the Republican 
policy, and, moreover, the prosperity of the world depends as 
never before upon the prosperity of the United States. 

Running on down through the prophecies in regard to the 
Payne-Aldrich law, uttered by the same men in the same lan- 
guage as those who are now prophesying on the other side of 
the aisle, telling us what awful things are going to happen 
to us, foreboding dismal in character and limitless in extent, 
giving wing to the imagination and hunting up new adjectives 
so as to amplify their vocabulary to describe the awful condi- 
tion of industry and the people should we pass the pending 
tariff measure, we find the same old crowd, the same old argu- 
ments, the same old prophecies, the same old Democratic 
Party, and always followed by the same results. 

What did we do? I have read some of these prophecies in 
order to show what they said was going to happen. But what 
did happen? I will read you these figures very quickly, for this 
is one way to catch them without studying. 

Exports and imports under the McKinley law: Notwith- 
standing all they said about the destruction of our foreign 
commerce, about diminishing exports and imports and dwarf- 
ing our trade abroad, let me call attention to these. Listen. 
In 1891, 1892. 1893. and in 1894 our exports were, respectively, 
$884,480,810, $1,030,278,148, $847,665,194, and $892,140,572; and 
our imports were, respectively, $844,916,196, $827,402,462, $866,- 
400,922, and $654,994,622. Why was there a falling off in the 
last year? Because of the anticipated enactment of a Demo- 
cratic free-trade tariff law. The decrease in imports shows 
the effect of that law. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
explain why. When people over here were out of work, they 
did not have the money with which to buy; therefore they did 
not buy anything either abroad or at home. That is all there 
is to it. It was all brought about because of the theory of 
cheapness. I have speeches here to show that Democrats have 
said that we ought to go and buy wherever we can buy the 
cheapest. The doctrine of cheapness is the most fallacious 
doctrine that has ever tainted political discussion in this 
country. 

In 1893 we learned, and in 1914 we should have again learned 
but for the interposition of the war, that a thing is dear at any 
price when you have not got the price. When our factories 
were closed and our citizens were out of work and wages were 
not being paid, we did not have the price. We did not buy at 
home and we did not buy abroad. It is under those circum- 
stances that our foreign commerce falls off, and not when 
everybody is at work. 

My friends, the thing to consider in this country is production. 
Production ought to be full and unhindered and unhampered, 
free always and everywhere. Every line of activity ought to 
be employed; we ought to develop our natural resources to the 
limit; we ought to employ our labor to the full, and we ought to 
take advantage of the vast capital we have to the extreme limit: 
there should be production every day and everywhere, rife, ac- 
tive, and unhampered always. It is a great economic fact, 
from which there can be no escape, that if we take care of the 
producers in the United States, the consumers will take care 
of themselves, or, as Daniel Webster said on the floor of the 
Senate so many years ago, Where there is work for the hand 
of man there will always be work for his teeth.” That is the 
fundamental economic doctrine which our friends on the other 
side have in their haste overlooked, ` 

Now, I come to the Dingley law. I have read the prophesies 
about the Dingley law, because it was in operation longer than 
was any other tariff law that was ever passed, because it was 
the highest tariff law that was ever enacted in the history of 
the country, because it met with more bitter opposition anit 
because it was denounced to a more unlimited degree than any 
other tariff law ever enacted. 


1922. 
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I will read very quickly the exports under the Dingley law, 
running from 1898 to 1908. Listen: They were, in the respec- 
tive years of that period, $1,231,000,000, $1,227,000,000, $1,394,- 
000,000, $1,487,000,000, $1,881,000,000, $1,420,000,000, $1,400,- 
000,000, $1,518,000,000, $1,743,000,000, $1,880,000,000, $1,860. 
000.000, an increase in 10 years of over $600,000,000 in what 
we sold out of the country, and the exports increased in prac- 
tically every year. Why? Because all our factories were at 
work and we were producing more and we had more to sell. 
Listen to me, Senators. We sold abroad so much that the 
Democrats finally began to howl at us—and Senators remember 
the howl—that we were selling abroad cheaper than at home, 
and there was some trouble caused in the United States because 
of the acrimonious discussion that arose over it. So much for 
exports, which, as I have shown, increased more than $600,- 
000,000, notwithstanding the dismal prophecies that we were 
about to destroy the prosperity of the Republic. 

What about imports? Listen: From 1898 to 1908. they were, 
for the respective years, $616,000,000, $697,000,000, $849,000,000, 
$823,000,000, $903,000,000, $1,025,000,000, $291,000,000, $1,117,- 
000,000, $1,226,000,000, $1,434,000,000, an increase of $800,000,- 
000 in what we bought abroad under the highest tariff law in 
the history of the United States, notwithstanding all the dismal 
prophecies and the doleful forebodings of prophets of evil on 
the other side of the Chamber. 

The total of exports and imports for the respective years 
when the Dingley law was in force were: $1,847,000,000, 
$1,924,000,000, $2,244,000,000, $2,310,000,000, $2,285,000,000, $2,- 
445,000,000, $2,451,000,000, $2,636,000,000, $2,970,000,000, $3,315,- 
000,000—an increase in what we bought and what we sold un- 
der the highest of all our tariff laws of $1,200,000,000, and that, 
too, right in the teeth of the dismal prophets, who yet to-day 
are indulging in the same prophecies; but they are not seeing 
correct visions; they have distorted imaginations, These evils 
which they foretell exist only in the heated and perfervid 
imaginations of free-trade doctrinaires. 

Now, what about the Payne-Aldrich law? The Democrats 
made the same old prophecies and the same old predictions, 
but the same inevitable results followed. Why need we sit 
here and pay attention to such prophecies? Why do we not go 
on and pass this bill? We know what it will do, and we need 
not be terrified by the false predictions or the fatuous prophecies 
of those on the other side of the aisle. 

What about the Payne-Aldrich law? The exports in 1909, 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 were, respectively, $1,663,000,000, 
$1,744,000,000, $2,049,000,000, $2,204,000,000, $2,465,000,000—an 
increase of $800,000,000 in exports, and yet they told us that 
we were destroying our commerce; that we were dwarfing our 
trade with the peoples of the world. 

What about imports? They were for the respective years 
$1,317,000,000, $1,556,000,000, $1,527,000,000, $1,653,000,000 $1,- 
813,000,000—an increase, my friends, of how much? An increase 
of $502,000,000 in what we sold abroad, and a total increase of 
$1,800,000,000 in what we sold and what we bought, notwith- 
standing this high tariff law, notwithstanding the dismal pre- 
dictions and doleful prophecies of the opponents of the protec- 
tive tariff system. 

What more need I say about that? My friends, the whole 
argument on the other side up to this time has been based on 
the destruction of our foreign trade. We are told that we can 
not buy if we do not sell. Mr. President, when our factories 
are all operating, when our labor is all employed, when we are 
paying wages higher than are paid elsewhere on earth, when 
our mines are running at full force, when everybody is at 
work drawing American wages, we can buy more than any 
other nation on earth, and we do buy, regardless of the tariff, 
and the people of foreign nations come here and buy because 
ours is the best market on earth in which to buy. At the same 
time we preserve our own market for our own producers, first 
of all, as is shown by the fact that before the war 92 per cent 
of all we made in the country we sold in the country. Our 
Democratic friends want to give up 92 per cent in order to 
increase the 8 per cent. I do not. I want to have an American 
policy, an American tariff to protect our American labor and 
our American investments, and to employ our own people in 
profitable enterprises. 

That is the logie of it all, and I am backed up by the suc- 
cesses of Republican tariff laws which have been enacted at 
various times in the history of the country so that no one can 
prove otherwise. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point to insert in the Recorp 
the tables from which I have quoted as to the exports and im- 
ports under the McKinley, the Dingley, and the Payne-Aldrich 
Acts, respectively. 


XLII-—514 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


The official pecon of our imports and exports under the McKinley 
law is as follows 


Year ended June 30. 


$1,729, 397, 008 
1; 857, 680, 610 
1,714) 066; 116 
1,547, 135, 194 


ear of the Me- 


Note.—A sharp decline in imports during the last 
thet e tariff by the 


Kinley law was due to the anticipated reduction of 
Cleveland administration. 


The mape pel was in effect for 11 years, and the record of our 
foreign tra follows: 


1, 81, 42, % 618,040,684 $1,847,531, 984 
1,27, % | 697,148,489 124,171,791 
1.384, 483,052 | 89,841,184 2, 244,424, 286 
1) 487,764,991 823,172,165 | 2,310,687, 156 
1,881,719, 01 | 903,320,948 | 2, 285,040, 349 
1,420, 141,679 1,025,719, 237 | 2, 445,860, 916 
1, 460,827,271 991,07. 371 2,451,914, 42 
1,518,561,666 1, 117,513,071 2,636, 074,731 
1,743, 864,500 | 1,226,562,446 | 2,970, 426,946 
1,880, 851,078 1, 4,421, 5 | 3,315, 272/503 
1. 850, 778,34 1, 184, 341,782 3,085, 115,138 


Total exports 
Year ended June 30— Exports. and imports. 
$1, 663, O11, 104 $2, 974, 931, 323 
1, 744, 3, 801, 932, 150 
2.049, 320, 199 3,575, 543, 304 
2) 204, 322, 409 3! 857, 587, 343 
2, 485, 884, 149 4,278, 892, 333 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have occupied 
much more of the time of the Senate than I expected. I in- 
tended to take up the subject of foreign tariffs; but my good 
friend, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine], who is a pro- 
tectionist after my own heart, has covered it, and I shall not 
go into it, although I have here an article prepared on that 
question. I may refer to it later on. 

Mr. President, it has repeatedly been stated on the other side 
since my friend, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
MONS], made the statement in his opening speech, that the wages 
of labor in Germany have increased since 1914. I deny that ab- 
solutely. I have here a statement of wages for 1913, compiled 
from the Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire for 1915, 
page 91. The wages for December, 1921, are compiled from the 
publication of the General German Trade Union Federation, 
March 4, 1922. If I had the time I would go into it here, but 
I shall ask to have it printed without taking the time of the 
Senate. It shows, however, what a tremendous reduction in 
wages has occurred in Germany in key industries from 1914 up 
to the present time. For instance, the wages of bakers, meas- 
ured in gold, in 1913 were $6.14 as against $2.52 in 1921. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator mean per week? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; the wages per week—an 
average of $6.14 in 1913 to $2.52 now. Brewery workers—that 
has a sort of ancient sound—brewery workers, skilled, $7.73 
then as against $2.48 now; unskilled, $5.83 then as against $2.39 
now; tailors, $11.17 then as against $2.78 now; painters, $14.38 
then as against $2.58 now; stonecutters, $17.41 then as against 
$2.56 now; stonemasons, $17.22 then as against $3 now; book- 
binders, $6.69 then as against $2.59 now; printers, $7.71 then as 
against $2.74 now; joiners, 813 then as against $2.59 now; trans- 
port workers, $6.57 then as against $2.30 now. 

I had another sheet, which I seem to have mislaid, giving the 
wages paid in cotton factories and woolen factories and 
other manufacturing establishments, including dye industries. 
I do not know where it is, although the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] perhaps has already placed the figures in the 
RECORD. 

The figures quoted by me are absolutely authentic, and there 
can be no dispute concerning them. I ask unanimous consent 
that the table be placed in the Recorn at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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The table referred to is as follows: 


Wages in Germany Rates per week for adult male workers. 
Source: The wages for 1913 were Hay er from the Statisches Jahrbuch für des tg cer Reich (Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire, 1915), pa — heir 


wages for December, 1921, are compiled the Korrespondenzblatt des 
Union Federation, March 4, 1922) pages 4-18, inclusive. 
Mark converted to dollars in 1913, at 


Federal 


tschen Gewer: (the publication. of the 


30.2382. 
Mark cee to dollars in December, 1921, at $0.005223, the average buying rate for the month of December, 1921, for New York cable transfers as reported by the 


City. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, our Democratic 
friends and the importers, who are organized and militant as 
never before in this country, are not the only ones who are in- 
veighing against our tariff system. Foreigners are coming here 
and telling us how to run our country and how to conduct our 
Government and what laws we ought to pass, and are interfer- 
ing, I think, unjustly in our domestic affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. They are not confining themselves to the 
tariff. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is quite true, but the tariff 
is the question now before us, I will say to my friend. I will 
call the attention of the Senator from Idaho to the singular 
fact that those who tried to get us into the League of Nations 
are the ones who are now trying to defeat this bill—free trade 
and internationalism combine in opposition to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, what does the 
Senator think of a member of the British Parliament coming 
over here and telling us what our foreign policy should be? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am going to refer to that later. 
I think my friend from Georgia is getting religion, perhaps, and 
if he shall continue to sit on this side we may inoculate him so 
that he will see the light. It will take considerable inocula- 
tion, but we have the material over here. I desire now to 
quote from the New York Times of May 11, 1922, a very great 
newspaper and splendidly edited, and about as fair as a news- 
paper can be, situated as it is and breathing the atmosphere 
its editors always breathe— 

ropea. ve e ibilities of a 

Bieren lap Eor eae tote poe hg by the French and 

British consuls at this port at a luncheon given by the New York Board 

of Trade and Transportation to the representatives of 87 Governments, 

The two consuls said in speeches that by preventing importations we 
would injure our own export trade. 

They talked like Democrats, did they not? 


“Tt is as much in your interest as in ours that your Government 
deal fairly with this matter,” said Gaston Liebert, consul general for 
France. We all b that the tariff you adopt will not be an insur- 
mountable barrier to imports, and thus, also, to exports. 

“All the European countries are in urgent need of recreating riches, and 
the only way they can recreate riches is to export to America, which 
has all the gold, ail the riches in the world.” 


Right at the time these people were paying us this lofty 
tribute the Senators over on the other side were telling us that 
we were going into the jaws of destruction and despair. 

What has France done, by the way, and why? France was 
confronted with the problem of reestablishing her industries and 
compensating the loss in customs revenues due to the deprecia- 
tion of French currency, and she attempted to secure these ob- 
jects by a general increase of pre-war customs duties by the 
use of a system of coefficients, which I shall not go into. Some 
of the pre-war rates were doubled, and others were increased 
from five to ten times; so that while France has been increas- 
ing her tariff rates and increasing the number of articles upon 
which those duties are imposed, her consuls over here are telling 
us that we must not pass this bill, and that we must not put on 


these high rates, because, if we do, France will not be able to 
sell to us, 

I will go on: 

Lewis E. Bernays, who represented Great Britain in the absence of 
Consul General Armstrong, said: Trade to be successful must be 
interfered with as little as possible.” 

And right in the teeth of that statement, what did Great 
Britain do? In the first place, she put an embargo on dyes 
going into her country, and France put an embargo on dyes, 
and Italy, to whose ambassador I shall refer in a moment, put 
an embargo on dyes; and, Senators, what else did Great Britain 
do? I will break off for a moment and go back. 

The most notable instance of increase was the safeguarding 
of industries act passed by the British Parliament, and which 
went into effect October 1, 1921. This act imposed customs 
duties. Listen: 

With a view to the safeguardin 

ing of — — 8 er — Rane — 
against the effects of the depreciation of foreign currencies 3 th 
posal of imported goods at prices below the cost of production. 

The duty imposed is 33} per cent, and over 6,000 articles were 
affected by its provisions; and yet, in the teeth of that act, the 
representative of that Government comes here to Say that we 
must not pass a high tariff act, for if we do they can not sell 
to us, and the only way we can have trade with other people 
is to have it “interfered with just as little as possible.” 

Why, my fellow citizens, that is a pro-British declaration, and 
our friends on the other side make these pro-British and pro- 
English declarations, for free trade is an international proposi- 
tion. It goes along with internationalism. It goes hand in 
hand with the League of Nations and all efforts to tear down 8 
American nationality and involve us in the broils and the quar- 
rels, indeed, in the industrial disturbances, of the Old World. 
It is all of one cloth and all of one piece: 

Trade to be successful must be interfered with as little as possible. 
It is not government aid or support, but the initiative of the individual 
and his knowledge of his own business, that spells success. In my 
opinion, prosperity can not return to this world until the artificial 
barriers to pre-war trade be removed. 

Why, that doctrine is as old as Cobden. It has been preached 
by every British free trader for a long number of years, since 
they abandoned their protective tariff system; and, my fellow 
citizens, always there has been British propaganda back of 
free trade in the United States, just as it is now back of free 
trade in the United States. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator says this doctrine has been 
preached by free traders. The Senator is a great scholar. 
Will he give me the name of any great political economist, 
speaking the English language on either side of the ocean, 
who ever controverted that doctrine or ever questioned its 
wisdom? 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why, certainly. British states- 
men right along have done it. The Senator from Kentucky on 
this floor, in answer to my questions within the last 30 days, 
did not quite do it, but he edged up to it so close that I could 
not see between him and the edge. What did he siy? I said 
to him: Does the Senator, then, believe in free trade?” 
“Well.” he said, “I would not say just exactly that.“ Go get 
your language and look at it. It was in answer to what the 
Senator said about the hemp industry in Kentucky, in which 
the Senator specifically stated that free trade in hemp had 
devastated the hemp fields of Kentucky. He said it, and I 
had him repeat it. That is a tribute to his policy. That is 
just what it always does, but I did not think the Senator would 
say it. He said free trade had devastated the hemp fields of 
Kentucky; and then I asked him whether or not he believed 
in going abroad to buy wherever we could buy the cheapest. 
He would not quite say that; and then my friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHorrripce] pressed the Senator, and I will tell 
you that these speeches I have read here show that the Demo- 
cratic Party always has stood for free trade, but you have not 
the courage of your convictions. If you had, you would pro- 
pose a tariff on tea, and you would propose a tariff on coffee, and 
you would propose a tariff on spices, and you would propose a 
tariff on rubber, and on all those things the like of which we do 
not produce in the United States; for a tariff of that kind is a tax 
which is added to the price which the consumer pays, and 
which goes inevitably into the Treasury. That is your doctrine, 
and you believe in it, but you have not the courage to put it into 
practice. or even to attempt it, and so you say you are in 
favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection—inci- 
dental “robbery”; incidental “infamy.” 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator will again yield, 1 am not 
concerned about the bald statement of the Senator from In- 
diana that I have not the courage of my convictions, because 
the Senator from Indiana knows better, just as every Senator 
on this floor who knows anything about my attitude on public 
questions knows better. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
question, or to make a speech? 

Mr. STANLEY. I am going to answer a statement of the 
Senator's now. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no; I am not going to have 
that done, If the Senator wants to ask me a question, of 
course I will yield to bim, always. . 

Mr. STANLEY. I thank the Senator. I do not mean to 
interrupt his speech, but I was a little surprised at that sort 
of statement from my genial colleague. I have never hesitated 
to state where I stood, even upon questions where I knew a 
majority of my own people were hostile. 

I wish to say that the Senator from Indiana has not an- 
swered my question. I asked the Senator from Indiana if he 
knew of any great political economist in Europe or America 
who had ever controverted the truth of the general principle 
he had just read. He honored me by saying that I did not 
stand for those doctrines. It does not matter what gentlemen 
of the size of the Senator from Indiana or myself think about 
such matters as that. He has a political organization behind 
him that wants to get fat out of these industries. I may have 
a political organization behind me whose opinions I may more 
or less reflect; but no great scholar who has ever studied the 
question of international relations, from Adam Smith until 
now, has ever stood for the patent and palpable heresies that 
the Senator from Indiana so eloquently espouses, and I defy 
him to name anyone who has. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
ask me whether or not any man has ever said he believed i 
straight protection? : 

Mr. STANLEY. I asked the Senator to name one great 
political economist of international note, either in Europe or in 
America, who had ever advocated the principle of high protec- 
tion as a correct policy. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why, heavens and earth, where 
has my friend been all these years!—Rip Van Winkle-like, 
asleep? The first act that we ever passed in the history of the 
United States was a protective tariff act. It was passed and 
signed by George Washington and all the mighty men who had 
formulated the Constitution, and who builded broad and deep 
the enduring foundations of the Republic. There was no di- 
vision of sentiment or opinion among them. From that time 
down, that was the view of nearly everyone except John C. Cal- 
houn and those who immediately followed him. I do not speak 


Is my friend going to ask me a 


offensively. He was an absolute free trader; and yet John ©. 
Calhoun, in 1824 and again in 1828, stood in the Senate of the 
United States and, without division of party or sentiment, along 
with Henry Clay, and along with Andrew Jackson, and along 
with Daniel Webster, and along with many of those great men, 
without division of party, voted for the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. 
What were these men if they were not protectionists? What 
was Abraham Lincoln? What was Henry Clay, from the Sen- 
ator’s own State, who denominated this to be the American 
system—and that is what it is—as against the English system? 
One system has been contending against the other from that 
day to this. What was James G. Blaine? What was William 
McKinley? What have been all these great lights among the 
statesmen of our country and of history, save and except pure, 
unadulterated, unequivocal protectionists? And we have formu- 
lated our bills accordingly. You people got your doctrine from 
Richard Cobden, and you have been following along that line 
ever since. It is an economic school in which I do not believe, 
and with which, as an American, I have no patience. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me go on. 
Senator to make a speech in my time. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not want to make a speech. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; the Senator does. My friend 
always wants to make a speech. 

Mr. STANLEY. But the Senator has asked me a question, 
and I should like an opportunity to answer it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I did not ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; the Senator asked me about Henry 
Clay and all the rest of them, I will tell the Senator; it is 
short. Neither Henry Clay nor Daniel Webster nor Blaine nor 
McKinley nor any Republican, alive or dead, nor any Whig or 
any other man who lived for an hour and deserves to be remem- 
bered 15 minutes after his funeral obsequies, ever did defend 
or ever did excuse the abominations of this tariff; and the Sen- 
ator knows it, and he will not give me time to tell him so. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, does not that have 
a natural sound, after all I have been reading here? It is the 
sanie old language, from my gifted friend from Kentucky; but 
oh, when it comes to decrying the abominations of this tariff 
and the freezing terror of this law, he will put John C. Calhoun 
and all those other brethren off the map, telling about the awful 
things which, in the providence of a gracious God, will never 
happen here or anywhere else on earth, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have to yield to a member of the 
family. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, How does my genial relative, who 
so well represents the great State of Indiana, account for the 
fact that the human race got along without a protective tariff 
system until the time of Louis XIV? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is very easily answered. 
We did not get along without it immediately after the Revo- 
lution. The American Colonies were all divided up, each with 
its own tariff law, all subject to English commerce and Eng- 
lish exploitation, as the Senator knows. What happened? One 
of the very objects of the fighting of that war was that we 
might protect ourselves commercially from those who would 
prey upon us from abroad, and in order to carry it out the 
very first act passed was a protective tariff act and it was 
expressly stated it was a protective tariff. Yet we did not 
have a protective tariff act in the present-day acceptation of 
the term until 1824, and again in 1828. Up to 1860 we never 
had a real, genuine protective tariff, as we now understand 
that term, and in all those years we had accumulated but 
$16,000,000,000 of wealth. After 1860, when we began to de- 
velop our resources, when we began to diversify our industries, 
when we began to employ our labor, when we began to invest 
our capital, and when we began to have an American scale of 
wages, an American system of living, and an American con- 
ception of the regal dignity of every man under the flag, then 
we began that imperial march which has landed us the indus- 
trial and commercial primacy of the world. Does the Senator 
deny the irresistible logic of that? 

That is what we did under the protective tariff system. No- 
body disputes it except the doctrinaire who still insists that 
we ought to go somewhere else to buy because we can buy 
there cheaper than we do at home. If we permit a product 
to be brought in from some other country and sold at a price 
cheaper than that at which we can buy it here, we put out of 
business the fellow who is making it here; and whenever we do 
that we close factories, we stop home industry, and we para- 


I do not want the 
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lyze labor. That has been the result every time the Demo- 
cratic Party has had an opportunity to put its theory into 
practice, and we do not intend to give them another chance, 

Now, I want to go on with these foreign representatives of 
the Democratic idea. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. No; I do not want to yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. If my good friend will yield for a state- 
ment 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Will not the Senator wait a little 
and let me finish this particular line, because I do not want to 
break into it? 

Mr. STANLEY. I will not interrupt the Senator again. I 
simply want to correct a statement of the Senator, so that in 
proceeding he can answer. The Senator misapprehended, I am 
sure he will find if he will examine the record, my statement 
with reference to the hemp industry of Kentucky. I said the 
people of Kentucky would see their fields devastated before 
they would desert the principles of democracy. No field of 
Kentucky was ever devasted on account of the people's devo- 
tion to democracy, or was ever enriched on account of their 
devotion to the principles of pretection. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, I want to go on with the 
discussion of the foreign representatives of the Democratic 
idea. In thus speaking I do so with entire respect for the ac- 
credited representatives of foreign Governments to this country. 
They are entitled to their opinions, and within certain limits 
should have the privilege of expressing them, but I for one 
insist that these gentlemen who come here to represent foreign 
nations should not undertake to dictate to us what our policy 
shall be. I remember very well that only a short time ago a 
gentleman got himself into a little trouble by coming here and 
advocating the election of the Democratic ticket, and it was 
very much like unto the existing situation, and is therefore 
worthy of recollection and repetition. ` 

The letter I am about to read, written from Beverly, Mass., 
September 13, 1888, followed by an explanation in the New 
York Times, may be illuminating and throw some light on 
the existing situation and on the rights of foreigners who are 
representing their Governments among us. The letter reads: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, port to say that 
1 fully 3 the diMiculty in which you find yourself in casting 
your vote. 

This was in the midst of the election of 1888, in which Har- 
rison and Cleveland were running against each other. I call 
the attention of my Democratic friends to this significant state- 
ment, for it is as true now as it was then: 

You are probably aware that any political party which openly 
favored the mother country at the present moment would lose popu- 
larity, and that the pty in power is fully aware of this fact. the 
party, however, is, I believe, still desirous of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with Great Britain. 

There never was a shadow of a doubt about that on earth; 
not only then but now fhey have been anxious to maintain 
friendly relations with Great Britain. I read further: 

The party, however, is, I believe, still desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations with Great Britain, and is still as desirous in setti 
all -questions with Canada, which have been unfortunately reope 
since the retraction of the treaty by the Republican majority in the 
Senate and by the President's message, to which you allude. All 
allowances must, therefore, be made for the political situation as 
regards the presidential election thus created. It is, however, impos- 
sible to predict the course which President Cleveland may pursue in 
the matter of retaliation should he be elected, but there is every 
reason to believe that, while upholding the position he has taken, he 
will manifest a spirit of conciliation in dealing with the question 
involved in his message. I inclose an article from the New York ‘Times 
of August 22 and remain, 

Yours faithfully, L. S. SACKVILLE WEST, 

Then follows this item from the New York Times, then, as 
now, advocating this pro-British doctrine in America: 

There is this further consideration in favor of supporting the admin- 
istration on this issue. It will leave the question still open for 
friendly means of settlement of some kind, while a support of the 
Senate's position would close all avenues of future negotiations and 
bring upon the country the disastrous consequences of retaliation, hos- 
tility, and possible war. It would put an end to all prospect of im- 

roving the commercial relations of the United States and Canada, 
his is one of the questions which the people will keep in mind in 
casting their votes next November. 

What happened to Sackville West? He was immediately re- 
called by the direct action of Grover Cleveland, the President 
of the United States, But times have changed. The spirit of 
internationalism is abroad in the land. The League of Nations 
has been discussed. Tremendous efforts have been made to 
drag us into all the entanglements and all the broils of Europe, 
and if it can not be done politically in one way, there arc thou- 
sands of people in the United States, including certain papers 
in New York, which intend to do it in another way, and if they 


can not get us immediately, as a national unit, into all their 
political entanglements and involvements, they intend to have 
free trade, as nearly as possible, and to send their representa- 
tives over here to inculcate that doctrine among our people and 
among our citizens. These men have the right to express them- 
selves in their own countries, but I deny the right of the repre- 
sentative of any foreign government, accredited to represent 
his people here, to come within the confines of the United States 
and instruct us as to what course we shall pursue with refer- 
ence to the policies of our Government. 

Let me go on. This is a special to the Washington Post: 

The Italian ambassador, Vittori Rolandi Ricci, asked to explain the 
attitude of discrimination against American goods embodi in the 
tarit legislation of his Government which has been in effect since 
August, and which proposed legislation threatens to make still more 
discriminatory, said: 

In — AA with the policy long since adopted b; 
the principal countries of the world, including the United. 
Italian Government was obliged to increase the schedule 
duties upon many items. 

„The increase in customs duties generally was not very high. 
Nevertheless, if the campaign of the American agriculturists (the 
farm bloc) carried on for a high protective tariff on the few olives 
and lemons which they supply for home consumption is forward 
and as a result the tariff raised, the Italian Government will be obli 

to 3 further the duty on American agricultural products 
por by Italy. 

“It is obvious that if you will prevent us from selling you those 
products which are natural to our country, we shall not be able to 
purchase; besides, if we had those means at our disposal we would 
logically rather spend them in another country which would not bar 
the opportunity of selling our products.” 

In other words, that is a threat that if we put up the tariff 
and do not buy of them they will cease to buy of us. They buy 
of us now because they have to buy of us, and we will continue 
to sell to them just as they need our products and just as we 
have been selling. As I have explained here in language unmis- 
takable, and in figures irrefutable, there is no alteration of the 
currents of trade by the imposition of a tariff duty. All the 
figures show it, and there is no one to stand and challenge it in 
the light of the history of the past. 

When our Italian friends came here in unnumbered hundreds of 
thousands from Italy, why did they come? They came in part 
to stand under the protecting shadow of the American flag 
and to be benefited by the freedom which it guarantees. But 
in part they came to enjoy the prosperity of the United States. 
They came to share in the good things we have so abundantly 
bestowed upon us in this Republic, and they were all welcomed. 
The gates of Castle Garden always swing inward; they never 
swing outward; and they swing inward because of the prosperity 
of the American people, prosperity made possible by continued 
protective tariff enactments, and these people are here to enjoy 
the blessings and the benefits which always come from such a 
beneficent policy. 

We welcome them here, and I know that no Italian in the 
United States can best secure his job or best increase his wages 
by baving more imports from his country to compete with what 
he produces in the United States, nor can any other man labor- 
ing in this country under our flag best increase his opportunity 
or enhance his wages by bringing a larger flood of imports from 
abroad, thereby depriving him of the right to earn his bread in 
the sweat of his honest face. 

We haye no objection to these people expressing their honest 
views, but we have objection to them trying to dictate the poli- 
cies of the United States, so long as they are accredited here 
as the representatives of their nation. Suppose Colonel Harvey 
should get up in London and tell them they had to pass a tariff 
bill, or tell them they had to do something, or we would not do 
business with them. He would not last long over there, would 
he? They would send him home, and they ought to do it. It is 
not his business to go over there and dictate the policy of 
any European government. It is not theirs to comes here and 
dictate ours. This is an American policy, this is an American 
Government, and it is to be dictated to only by the sovereign 
voice of the American people. 

I have other quotations from the speeches of the ambassador, 
but I shall not read them. He further inveighed against our’ 
policy of immigration, but I shall not take the time to read what 
he said about that. He also attacked the policy of prohibition. 
Whatever anyone may think about it, it is our policy; we made 
it; we are responsible for it. While it is the law we ought to 
enforce it. If we do not like the law, let us repeal it or modify it. 
So we would do if the great majority of the American people 
thus believed, but I do not think they yet do believe that way, 
and I hope they never will, speaking for myself. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the very able and distinguished ambas- 
sador from England, made a speech in March in which he said: 
CuHIcaco, March 12.—With America holding two-thirds of the suppl 
of gold in the world, American business can no 2 look for cas 
res Frye for exports to England, according to Sir Auckland Geddes, 

ritish ambassador to the United States. 


several of 
States, the 
of import 


1922. 
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This is from an Associated Press report published in the 
morning papers of March 13, 1922: 


America must find a means whereby cash payments would not be 
Ap baea or she will face complete loss of her English export trade, now 
“ dwindling because there is no money in England,” Sir Auckland says. 

Reciprocal trading between and and the United States was one 
solution of credit men here Sa y. Sir Auckland also suggested that 
American business use British service, such as insurance and the use 
of English ships, as a means of solving the problem of diminishing ex- 


Engla ae he attributed almost wholly to the lack of cash in 
\ and. 


We must not have an American merchant marine, must not 
have a merchant marine on this side. Who said so? The 
British ambassador. We must use British ships, we must 
employ the British merchant marine to do our carrying. This 
mighty Nation, situated as it is between the two imperial 
seas of the world, ought to have the carrying trade of the earth 
and bear American commerce in American ships, built by 
American laboring men, investing American capital, and flying 
always the American flag. Is not that the right policy for the 
United States? Oh, but our friend from abroad says no; we 
must use British ships; we must not have an American mer- 
chant marine, or they will not trade with us. 

“The question for America to decide," Geddes said, “is whether she 
wants to open the country for trade or throw up a barrier.” 

Now, Mr. President, he is a very great man, a very capable 
representative of a mighty people, and yet I think is going 
entirely outside the bounds of propriety in attempting to dic- 
tate the policy of this mightiest of nations in the recorded his- 
tory of time. 

I might go on and show the articles that have been written 
by Nevinson, Gibbs, Gardiner, Repington, and many other 
British publicists and writers, writing articles for news- 
papers and magazines every day in the United States, ex- 
ploiting this British doctrine and inveighing in caustic terms 
and unmitigated fashion against the protective-tariff doctrine. 
There you have it. It is the American doctrine as against 
the British. It is our idea as to what we shall do with our 
own Government as against the interference of all other Gov- 
ernments. I desire as one Senator to resent interference from 
abroad in our domestic affairs. 

They get happy over there when the Democrats are in power. 
We all remember the letter written by Ambassador Page to 
Woodrow Wilson when they passed the Underwood-Simmons 
law, the lowest tariff law by odds in the history of the Nation, 
with but 61 per cent on the average on imports. What would 
happen to us now or in the future when those countries are 
resuscitated and rehabilitated and get on their feet commer- 
cially and industrially if we had a 61 per cent tariff? I shall 
not stop to describe, because we are not going to have it. 

The Senate is determined on it, this Congress is determined 
on it, and our President is determined on it. The American 
people have so decided, and we intend to listen to that voice 
and to pass this tariff bill. i 

Ambassador Page said: 

I can assure you emphatically that the tariff act does command their 

and is already having an amazing influence on their opinion of 
our Government. X 

He wrote that to Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States. He was our ambassador to England. He said that it 
was having an amazing influence on their opinion of our Gov- 
ernment, Well, it had an amazing influence on our opinion of 
our own Government—not the Government, but the acts that 
were passed and the destruction it brought, because everybody 
knows that by 1914, when the war intervened, we were headed 
directly for catastrophe, just like all previous low tariff laws 
had produced in the United States. There is no question about 
it in the world that the interposition of the World War saved 
us from that disaster. What else did Mr. Page say? 

Lord Mersey, a distinguished law lord and a fine old fellow, of the 
very best type of Englishman, said to me last Sunday: I wish to 
thank you for stopping balfway in reducing your tariff; that will only 
half ruin us.” 

We have not any desire to ruin them. That is not our 
object. But old St. Paul said, “ He that careth not for his own 
household is worse than an infidel,” and we do not intend to 
rest under that charge. We are going to look after our own 
people and care for our own household, and no one need be 
alarmed about dwarfing our influence or diminishing the esti- 
mate in which we are held by the people of the world. 

Mr. President, we have gone through trials and tribulations 
to the present time. We went through a war which saved us 
from the disastrous effects of the Democratic tariff. We have 
come safely through it and new conditions now confront us. 
These new conditions are exaggerated beyond anything that 
ever existed before the war. Wages abroad are lower than ever 
before and wages here are higher than ever before. 


So far as the great markets of the United States are con- 
cerned, the cities of Germany are closer to them than our own 
western cities. They are practically side by side. How can 
our Democratic friends expect to employ our laboring peonle 
in our factories and pay the wages we are now paying when 
precisely the things we are making in our factories come ia 
from all their factories in competition with what we produce, 
made by men who get one-tenth to one-fifth what we pay our 
men? It is an utter impossibility. 

It is just like having a factory in Ohio and one in Indiana, 
running side by side, making the same thing, and paying five 
times the wages in one that were paid in the other. It could 
not be done. It is utterly impossible, and nobody but our Demo- 
cratic friends, skilled in argumentation along theoretical lines, 
would expect such an impossible thing to occur. 

So, my friends, notwithstanding the many difficulties that 
surround us and the obstacles that have beset us, we propose to 
pass this bill. Like Grant said, we intend to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer—not only all summer, but until the 
snow flies. The Democrats will not endeavor to prevent its 
passage until after election. Oh, no; they would then be play- 
ing into our hands. They want to pass it just before election. 
They want to do with this bill just like they did with the Mc- 
Kinley law, and we do not intend that they shall do it if we can 
help it, and if we can not help it we intend to stay here and fight 
along this protective tariff line to the very last, because we be- 
lieve it to be absolutely essential to the prosperity of our coun- 
try and to the greatness of our land. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is always delightful to 
listen to our genial, talented, and truly eloquent friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I know of no man who possesses 
greater gifts of speech than the Senator from Indiana, and 
when he has taken time for preparation he is, of course, enter- 
taining. 

It is not my purpose to undertake now a general answer to 
the speech which the Senator has made. To speak the truth, 
there was so little of the speech that related to the bill, or had 
any pertinence to the questions we have been discussing here 
now for five or six weeks, that it does not really require any 
answer unless it were desirable to enter into an academic dis- 
cussion of the differences between Democratic theory of the 
tariff and the Republican theory of the tariff. Most of the 
Senator's speech might be characterized as graveyard matter. 
It is something Hike the discussions that have taken place 
upon the hustings during the past half century with reference 
to the merits of the protective tariff system as compared with 
the low tariff principles advocated by the Democratic Party. 

Practically no attention was paid by the Senator to the real 
issue raised by the bill, and which has been raised in the dis- 
cussions which have taken place in the Chamber up to this 
time. I should say, making a rough calculation, that not 10 
per cent of the time which the Senator consumed here this 
morning had anything to do with the bill, or with the real 
issue that grows out of the bill, or with the contentions that are 
being made here from time to time by the representatives of 
the two sides of the controversy. 

The Senator did, however, in the beginning of his speech un- 
dertake to defend the committee for the time it has consumed 
in bringing before the Senate this pressing qnuestion—pressing 
from their standpoint—and the time that has been consumed 
by them since in its defense. 

In the first place he tries to justify the committees of the 
two Houses for delaying a measure which the Republicans 
promised in their platform should be immediately passed if 
the Republican Party should be given control of all branches 
of the Government. He has one excuse.after another for 
these delays. “Other matters had to be considered,” he said, 
“besides the tariff, and therefore we were longer in prepar- 
ing our tariff measure than usual.” Well, always in making 
tariff measures in committee other things are being discussed 
in the Senate and in the House, but the fact that other bills 
have to be enacted into law contemporaneously with this is no 
excuse for the delay. 

There was a distinct promise to the people of the country on 
the part of the now dominant party that the tariff should be 
passed speedily upon its coming into power, and it was esti- 
mated that it would only require a month or two to enact it 
into law. Instead of that we find that 18 months and more 
have elapsed since the Republican Party came into power in 
all branches of the Government and the tariff bill has not yet 
been passed. It has been argued that since it came in here 
we have been responsible for the delays. But who is respon- 
sible for the delay of a year and a half before it got here? 
What was the trouble with the Republican Party that it could 
not carry out its promise to speedily bring in the tariff bill? 
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It was because the Republican Party was not in harmony upon 
this question. It was because one element of the Republican 
Party was seeking to frame a tariff especially in the interest 
of 4,000 members of the big industries of the country and 
another part of the Republican Party was demanding a tariff 
in the interest of the people. There was no progress made, 
Mr. President, until the two wings of the Republican Party 
got together upon a logrolling proposition and united in an 
agreement to divide the spoils of protection. This bill would 
have been in committee yet, in all probability, but for that. 
That is the secret of the delay, and this mongrel and un- 
natural measure is the kind of bill that has emerged as the 
result of the “harmony” that was at last restored in the Re- 
publican ranks. 

The Republicans finally brought out a bill that imposes 
taxes amounting in the aggregate, when the increase of prices 
resulting from these taxes is taken into consideration, to 
three billion or four billion dollars, or practically as much 
as we collect from the people through the internal taxes 
which we impose. They have brought us out a bill, I say, to 
impose those taxes upon the many millions of the people of 
the United States, embracing the laboring man, the farmers, 
the clerks, and the salaried men, whose returns upon their 
investments are not 2 per cent a year. Certainly it is true 
with reference to the farmers that the net income upon their 
investment is not 2 per cent a year, and 50,000,000 of farmers 
will have to pay one-half of this $4,000,000,000 of additional 
taxes. To whom? The pitiable sum of $300,000,000 to the 
Government and the balance to about 4,000 manufacturers and 
profiteers in the country, who are making incomes ranging 
from 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, to 100 per cent upon their investments. 

I say the bill never could have been brought out if a trade 
had not been consummated by which it was sought—and I 
am afraid it was accomplished—to purchase the support of 
the element which stands usually for the 50 per cent who 
have to pay half of these taxes and who make only 2 per cent 
on their investment. The bill was brought about by promising 
that there would be given to a few of the farmers of this 
country certain benefits upon the particular products which 
they produced as a compensation and a consideration for their 
representatives yielding their position and agreeing to sup- 
port a measure framed in the special interest of 4,000 people 
who are making exorbitant profits as against the millions 
who are making practically no profits. That is the reason 
why in the committee there was such great delay in the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

I am not speaking now of the delay that took place while the 
bill was in its formative stage in the other House or while it was 
going through the process of hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee, with a view to its revision and rewriting; I am not 
speaking about that; that necessarily occupied a good deal of 
time. I am speaking about the time that was taken in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee room considering the measure and 
framing the 2,000 amendments which we are now discussing, 
and which I shall show before I get through are just as far re- 
moved from the principle of protection about which the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has been talking so much as is the 
earth from Mars. There is involved in this bill no principle of 
protection, as that principle has heretofore been understood by 
any man or party in the discussion of the question. 

It took the Republicans how many months, Mr. President, to 
report the bill? It took them three months to make these 2,000 
changes. Let me say in passing that no other tariff bill with 
which I have had anything to do—and I have had to do with all 
that have been passed here during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury—has had more.than 400 or 500 amendments put on it. This 
one has had over 2,000 amendments attached to it; and it took 
the committee approximately three months to draft them. Why? 
The Senator from Indiana said it was because conditions here 
and abroad, throughout the world, were so upset and upturned 
and chaotic and disorganized that the committee had to go back 
to the fundamentals; that they had to take up and consider all 
sorts of questions in connection with the framing of these 
amendments. 

Mr. President, the very debates which we have had here show 
that that was not the cause. The rates in the pending bill 
were not fixed upon any rule; they were not framed upon any 
measurement of the amount of protection to which the indus- 
tries were entitled. Nobody can successfully contend that they 
were. They were made by a sort of a haphazard, a guess, the 
committee generally guessing that what the seeker for protec- 
tion desired was the correct rate to which he was entitled. 

The Senator from Indiana says that his side of the Chamber 
did not discuss these questions. Mr. President, when they did 
undertake to discuss them, after they were forced to do so, they 


clearly showed that they had never analyzed the basis which 
should support any rate of tariff taxation, and they showed 
an utter lack of knowledge, an utter want, I will say, of infor- 
mation as to questions which have heretofore been considered 
absolutely essential to the framing of a tariff law. So they 
Were not really engaged there in the work of finding out the 
facts which should be obtained in order to levy rates upon the 
protective principle at all, but their discussions here and the 


debate as it has been developed show that they had no knowl- 


edge of and were not in possession of any information as to 
these matters. 

What were they doing, Mr. President, in those secret sessions 
for three months, with the corridors outside swarming with 
the seekers of favors from the Government, with these sup- 
pliants for subsidies and bulldozers of bounties from the Gov- 
ernment, with these pleaders for privilege in taxing the masses 
of the people of the country for their own special benefit and 
Profit? They sat there conferring with one of these representa- 
tives and then with another, getting their views and hearing 
their demands as to what they wanted. 

It took them frequently a long time to reconcile the views of 
the members of the committee with the views of these seekers 
of bounties from the Government, and they never would, as 1 
have heretofore stated, have been able to bring about a recon- 
ciliation except for the logrolling scheme to which they finally 
resorted in order to enable these seekers for special privilege to 
get all that they asked; and all that they asked is so far above 
what they are entitled to upon any principle of protection that 
I say the duties imposed by this bill bear no resemblance to the 
principle of protection and are as far removed from the prin- 
ciple of protection as is the earth from Mars. 

What is the use, therefore, of the Senator from Indiana con- 
suming two hours of time—precious time from his viewpoint, 
because from his viewpoint it is extremely desirable that this 
proposed legislation shall be enacted speedily and shall be put 
upon the statute book so that it may demonstrate its vir- 
tues (?) before election day-—-when nine-tenths of his two and 
a half hours’ speech this morning was consumed in discussing 
things that have absolutely no pertinence to the question which 
is under consideration? 

Mr. President, with the exception of a few hidebound Repub- 
lican Party organs, organization newspapers, newspapers parti- 
san under all circumstances and all conditions, there comes 
from outside of this Chamber, from every impartial source 
throughout the country, including the disinterested manufac- 
turer—for there are a great many of them who do not partici- 
pate in this drive against the pocketbooks of the American 
people—from the press throughout the country, without refer- 
ence to whether it is Republican or Democratic or independent 
or nonpartisan or religious or agricultural, trade or commercial, 
not a voice of protest against the discussion of the pending bill. 
With the exception of the little clique of partisan newspapers 
there comes not a single charge that the discussion on the part 
of the Democrats is filibustering, but, on the contrary, there 
comes a chorus from every part of the country and from all 
sources of public information in this country highly commend- 
ing this discussion, saying it is enlightening to the people, that 
it is doing good, and if the bill is to pass without further 
amendment—material, radical amendment—of the taxes it im- 
poses, the discussion ought to continue until the bill shall be 
defeated, even if it takes a year or two years to accomplish that 
great end. 

I am not speaking loosely; I am measuring my words. I ask 
the Senator from Indiana to point me to any complaint against 
the discussions that are taking place here upon this floor upon 
this bill, outside, as I say, of the small clique of bitterly 
partisan journals. I ask him to go to the files of the metropoli- 
tan press, to start with the great Republican organs—papers 
that have heretofore stood shoulder to shoulder with the Re- 
publican Party in all of its efforts to establish the protective 
system in this country—go to them first, then go to the inde- 
pendent press of this country, the great metropolitan inde- 
pendent papers, the small journals of the cities of ten to fifty 
thousand people scattered throughout the country; let him take 
the dailies of his own party, the independent dailies, and the 
dailies of the Democratic Party, and I ask him after he 
shall have done that to come here and file a list of the great 
papers in this country, exponents of public opinion that are 
entitled to respect and that have the confidence and respect 
of their readers, and point out those who are criticizing and 
who have criticized this debate. 

Mr. President, has it been solely in the interest of party 
polities, as they claim? What has been the fruit of this dis- 
cussion? I would better ask that question of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], who has charge of the bill, 
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than of ‘anybody else, I reckon. I should like to have him get 
up here and state to the Senate how many of these rates, in 
these daily morning executive sessions that the committee holds 
from 10 o’clock until 11 o'clock, he has reduced from 10 to 25 
or 30 or even, as to some of them, as much as 50 per cent 
because of the disclosures and the discussions that have been 
taking place upon this floor, and let him tell the Senate how 
many of the amendments to the schedules that we have already 
discussed he has taken back to the committee, and with refer- 
ence to which it is now considering radical reductions in the 
rates because the discussions have shown that the taxes he 
proposed would be oppressive and unjust to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has made a 
very valuable suggestion, and I wondered if he had a memo- 
randum of the number. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not made it. I thought the Senator 
from North Dakota could better make it. 

Mr. President, only last Saturday about 12 paragraphs of the 

metal schedule were passed over, after we had been discussing 
items, both before and after that, in the same general classifi- 
cation and category. There were 12 items, I think, that were 
to be looked after by a Senator who happened to be sick the 
day they were passed over. When on Saturday I suggested to 
the Senator from North Dakota that we should take them up, 
as they were then in order, and should dispose of them, he 
advised me that the committee intended to bring in amend- 
ments, material amendments, to every one of those paragraphs 
that had been passed over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator just let me finish this? 
Not only that, Mr. President, but day after day Republican 
Senators on the other side are giving the committee to under- 
stand that in the light of these discussions that have brought 
out the iniquity of these rates the committee can not rely 
upon them for their support unless the committee do reduce 
these rates, and radically reduce them. ‘That group was led 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] a day or two ago 
in a very notable speech in this body. 

I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just wanted to 
call attention to a statement by the chairman of the committee 
in corroboration of what the Senator has just said. On June 1, 
been we took up the tariff bill, the chairman of the committee 


contest it did not give the consideration that ought to have been given 
ro 


ons. It was under- 
stood that the committee should be in on every morning for the 
ose of loo! 


ne Se xing into any of these matters as tbey arose. 
committe has carefully gone over paragraph 219 and will sug- 
gest an amendment to each one of these rates, with the exception of 
the first one. 

And then he proceeded to enumerate a number of changes, 
clearly stating, as I interpret his language, that they brought 
in here a bill which was not even digested in the committee 
itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After three months’ work on it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, After three months’ work; and 
they expect us and the Senate to accept such work as that 
without investigation or discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it is not venturing 
too much to say that in the light of the exposures—for you can 
not call it anything. else—that have resulted from these dis- 
cussions, it would haye been absolutely impossible to pass this 
bill through the Senate, even with the logrolling agreement 
that has been entered into, unless very material reductions 
were made all along the line. 

Mr. President, we have not yet quite finished the third 
schedule. We are just coming to that part of the bill which, 
to my mind, is most monstrous of all the unthinkable propo- 
sitions in the bill. I think, as we go along, that the reckless- 
ness of the committee in writing these exorbitant taxes against 
the people into this bill will be made more and more apparent 
and glaring, and that before we get through with it, unless 
the bill shall be practically rewritten in these secret morning 
sessions of the committee, there will be such a revolt, such an 
uprising, such an outery, such a denunciation from one end 
of the country to the other, irrespective of party, that the 
majority Members will hardly dare te ask its enactment, and 
will be glad of an oppertunity to drep it, and say it was killed 
by “the filibustering tactics of the Democratic Party.” 


Mr. President, if there is any filibustering, they are doing 
their part of it now, and it may be that that is the reason— 
that they have discovered that the thing is so bad that it can 
not be repaired, it can not be remedied, and the best thing 
to do is to join this side in a whole-hearted discussion of all 
of these items, and take up time, and finally let the bill fail, 
either here or in conference, and then say that “the Democrats 
filibustered“ to such an extent that they were not able to get 
it through in time to have it become a law during this session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I am talking in a practical way. I am not 
dealing in pyrotechnics. I am not dealing in graveyard stuff. 
I am not talking of the academic discussions of 15 or 20 or 25 
years ago. I am talking about this bill—the thing they now 
propose to enact into law. That is what we have been trying 
to get the Republicans to talk about; but whenever we ask 
them to talk about this bill they begin to talk about protection 
and the American laborer, and make the same hackneyed speeches 
we heard so much 25 years ago. Before I get through I want 
to throw some light upon what they are doing for the American 
laborer as compared with what they are doing for the American 
millionaire and the American magnate of the tariff—the Ameri- 
can trusts and monopolies. 

The Senator read from a great many speeches that were de- 
livered in past times. I think he went back as far as John C. 
Calhoun and reviewed the discussions then, and then he fol- 
lowed them up and reviewed the discussions up to the passage 
of the latest tariff act on the part of the Democrats and on the 
part of the Republicans, discussions of the great fundamental 
principles underlying the differences in the thoughts and the 
policies of the Democratic and the Republican Parties upon the 
great question of tariff taxation. He said that we were hearing 
the same old thing here in this Chamber that was echoed and 
reechoed in these speeches of bygone years. Mr. President, 
there has not been on this side of the Chamber a single aca- 
demie discussion of the question of protection or of free trade 
or of revenue tariff, and no such discussion has been made on 
the other side of the Chamber except by the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. The other discussions here have 
related to this particular bill and have been closely confined to 
this bill. 

The Senator says we are making prophecies, and that we 
have made these prophecies before, and that they have all vun- 
ished into thin air when election day came. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator forgot recent history. He forgot the only 
Republican tariff bill that has ever been passed that bore any 
relationship Whatever to this one. That one did have some re- 
gard for the protective principle. This has none. That one 
was based on some thought and some information as to the 
underlying principles of protection. This has not. That bill 
carried a rate of forty-odd per cent. This bill carries a rate 
at least 50 per cent higher than that did, and it is laid in such 
a way that it is at least an additional 50 per cent more oppres- 
sive than that bill was. 

The Senator says that that bill brought great prosperity to 
the country, and he read figures of imports and exports in 
millions and billions until the Chamber reeked with his figures, 
showing the wonderful development that had resulted from the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff and the other Republican tariffs, and the 
great advance that we have made in world trade, all called to a 
halt as the result of the passage of the Underwood bill. 

Mr. President, he forgot the fact that our balance of trade 
during the first year under the Underwood law was 18 per cent, 
as compared with 4 per cent under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
He forgot the fact that in 1921, the only other normal year— 
for 1921 was a normal year, so far as foreign trade was con- 
cerned—under the Underwood rates our balance of trade, for 
that single year, was as much as our balance of trade during 
the four long years under the Payne-Aldrich law. He did not 
tell us about that in his rhetorical and eloquent flourishes about 
the great benefits of a protective tariff. He thinks that nothing 
built up this country but a protective tariff. He thinks there 
has been no development in the world during the past quarter 
of a century except in America. The figures which are known 
of all men who study history show the contrary. During that 
period we may have led the procession, but there are other 
countries which have come tramping pretty close upon our heels 
in development and progress, economically, financially, and 
industrially. 

When he spoke of our prophecies with reference to the effect 
of the enactment of this iniquitous Republican measure now 
made as being like those which have been made in the past, I 
am compelled to think the Senator has suffered a lapse of mem- 
ory. He could not have had his mind upen what happeng in 
this very Chamber in 1909. I was here, I wish the Senator 
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could have heard, as I heard, the eloquent onslaughts of the 
great Senator from Iowa, the eloquent and masterful Dolliver, 
when, day after day, he leveled broadsides against the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, just as we are leveling them against this bill. 

I wish he could have been here and could have heard the 
eloquent and practical present senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins], who sits just across the aisle from me, when he, 
together with his great colleague, led the forces against the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and predicted dire disaster to the Republican 
Party if that measure were adopted. 

Has the Senator from Indiana forgotten those prophecies? 
Has the memory of the Senator from Indiana so far lapsed 
that he has forgotten the consequences of the Senate and the 
Congress refusing to take the admonition and warning of the 
two great Senators from Iowa? Has he forgotten that? Upon 
what issue were the campaigns of 1910 and 1912 fought out? 
They were fought out upon the issue of the tariff rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. That was the issue in 1910 and in 1912, 
and what was the result in both of those years of a contest 
in which that question was put to the test, and the people were 
allowed to pass upon the facts that called forth these prophecies 
of the two great Senators from Iowa, reinforced by a few other 
great Senators on the other side, as well as on this side of the 
Chamber? In both of those contests the result was most disas- 
trous to the Republican Party, reversing its control of the 
House and the Senate in the one campaign, and when it came 
to a direct question of electing a President upon that issue the 
Republicans carried but two little States in this Union. 

Yet the Senator says that our prophecies are vain, and that 
he is not concerning himself about them in the least. If he is 
not concerning himself about them, the leaders of his party 
outside of this Chamber are concerning themselves about them 
very much, and I think before we get through with this busi- 
ness we shall find that everybody on the other side of the 
Chamber, including the eloquent Senator from Indiana, will be 
concerning themselves about it, and doing everything they can 
to take the back track, and to try to placate the wrath and 
indignation of the American people. 

Mr. President, away back yonder in the days of William Me— 
Kinley, the greatest apostle of protection this country has seen, 
Unt a man who looked at protection from the standpoint of na- 
- tional welfare and sanity—William McKinley foresaw, as all 
the great protectionists of that day foresaw, that the only way 
the protective principle could possibly be preserved, and the 
only justification, in fact, for its existence and application, was 
through domestic competition in the products of the country. 

When the argument was made that the duties asked would 
practically shut out foreign importations or greatly restrict 
foreign importations and thereby affect competition at home, 
we were assured that prices would not be increased. We were 
assured by these gentlemen, these first expounders of the’ doc- 
trine of protection, these great apostles of the doctrine of pro- 
tection, when it was probably in its swaddling clothes in this 
country, that there would be no increases in domestic prices 
as the result of the enactment of a protective policy; that, on 
the other hand, as soon as we should begin to produce the 
product in this country to a point anything like the demand 
of the country, the domestic competition would be so keen that 
it would keep down prices, and that instead of the exclusion 
of foreign products advancing prices, it would result in a re- 
duction of prices. 

Mr. President, you yourself are a great protectionist {Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN in the chair]. I want to ask you if that was 
not the plea of protectionists, put forward when this principle 
was first advanced and urged upon the American people? We 
then said, “ No; we want competition. We are entitled to com- 
petition. If you keep out the foreigner, you will simply in- 
crease the price.” They said, 
will take care of that.” 

I know Senators on the other side of the Chamber all de- 
serted when I began to reply to the forensic and sophomoric 
speech of the Senator from Indiana; they haye all departed 
from the Chamber. They will not hear argument; they will 
not listen to facts. I want to ask them nevertheless if they 
would be in favor of protection if it were certified that there 
would be no competition in the domestic market between domes- 
tic producers and that the prices of products would be fixed 
by the producers in combination and agreement and always 
fixed as high as the tariff would bear? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS, If they would go before the people and say 
that to-morrow, I guarantee you that they would not get 5 
per cent of the yotes of the American people in the next elec- 
tiou. I shall now proceed to show that that very condition 


“No; the domestic competition 


will inevitably arise as the result of the adoption of the rates 
carried in this bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FBRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
great pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Now that it has been boldy pro- 
claimed that the purpose of these Republican tariff bills is to 
put profits into the business of one branch of American industry, 
namely, the manufacturers, does not the Senator from North 
Carolina, as a great lawyer, believe that any taxpayer in 
America could enjoin the enforcement of these rates? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would not say that, in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court with reference to the un- 
limited power of Congress in imposing this class of taxation, 
But for that I should say undoubtedly that the Senator’s ques- 
tion should be answered in the affirmative. 

I am seeking to answer the Senator from Indiana by a prac- 
tical discussion of this particular bill. I do not want to deal 
with the dead past as the Senator from Indiana did; I am deal- 
ing with the present. This bill is not going to tax people who 
are dead and in their graves; it is going to tax the 110,000,000 
people who are living here to-day. It is going to tax them 
whether they are making 1 per cent profit or 2 per cent profit, 
and more than half of them are not making more than 2 
per cent profit. It is going to tax them from 30 to 40 per cent, 
sometimes as high as 100 per cent, and I can point out cases 
where it will tax them 150 per cent for the benefit of four or 
five thousand especially favored people in this country who are 
making profits upon what they produce all the way from 10 
to 100 per cent. 

I said a little while ago that the protective principle was 
based upon the theory that prices would not be enhanced by 
reason of the exclusion of the foreign product; that domestic 
competition would protect the people; that that competition 
would keep the prices down, and that therefore the consumer 
need not be in fear because of these duties. If that had not been 
advanced as a reason why the people would not eternally have to 
pay these high rates of duty, the protective principle never 
could have been engrafted upon our économic system, What 
has happened? I want to show that what has happened in the 
United States since that time has made the protective prin- 
ciple, as understood by McKinley and Blaine and Dingley, 
absolutely impossible of fair application to America. 

Is there any domestic competition in this country to-day? 
In 90 per cent of all the products of this country, outside of 
farm products, is there any competition in this country to-day 
between the producers? Can anyone name any great industry 
in this country to-day that is not absolutely dominated either 
by a trust or by some agreement that is tantamount to a trust 
in its effect upon competition? 

In the Lockwood investigation Mr. Untermyer took the testi- 
mony upon the glass schedule in the hearings before the Finance 
Committee, and from that testimony showed conclusively that 
there was an understanding and agreement that fixed the price 
as to practically all glassware products of this country, He 
showed that there were three great associations, and that there 
was another sort of holding association composed of elected or 
selected members from those three great glassware associa- 
tions. This holding company, so to speak, this association com- 
posed of the representatives of the three great glassware asso- 
ciations, fixed the prices and the terms and conditions under 
which the product was sold, thereby eliminating every vestige 
of competition. ; 

The following is from the New York Times concerning the 
glass combine; 

[From the New York Times, May 21, 1921.] 


GLASS COMBINE PUT PRICES UP 400 PER CENT—LOCKWOOD INQUIRY RE- 
VRALS AN ENORMOUS INCREASE, MOSTLY SINCE THE ARMISTICE-——-RULED 
BY THREE ASSOCIATIONS—-PLANNED TO CREATE AN ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY 
IN COMMODITY BY SHUTTING DOWN PLANTS—PARQUBT FLOORING BOOST— 
PRICES QUADRUPLED IN FOUR YEARS, BUT RISE WAS CHECKED BY HOUS- 
ING INQUIRY, 


A combine of glass manufacturers controlling practically $350,000,000 
worth of window, plate, and rough glass annually has increased prices 
400 r cent since 1915, according to evidence bared before the Lock- 
wood committee yesterday. The signing of the armistice and the relaxa- 
tion of Federal supervision on industry was followed by a rise in prices 
of 250 per cent for the year from the end of 1918 to the end of 1919. 
Prices increased 150 per cent from 1915 to 1918. 

The combine consists of three national associations, known as the 
National Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh; the Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, with 
offices in the same buiding; and the Association of Manufacturers of 
Rough Glass. The national associations are allied through membership 
in e National Glass Distributing Association, the organization of 


I yield to the Senator from Georgia with 
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obbers, which covers the United States and which is divided into the 


fastern Association yee oat Western Association. The jobbers handle 
o Untermyer and George R. Brennan, 
his assistant, showed that the glass manufacturers kept a strict super- 
vision of the amount of glass manufactured, arranged a “ quota of the 
roduct to be manufactured by each member, fixed uniform prices, and 

d the factories shut down when the “ quota was obtai 

‘A circular sent to the trade of J. R. Johnston, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, stated that many 
factories would complete their “quota before the first week in May 
and some reported that they would have their * quota in 12 weeks in- 
stead of 15 or 16 weeks. When the 16 weeks elapsed the furnaces were 
“blown out and the workmen laid off. 

Take any other industry you please, If it is an important 
industry, if it is big enough to attract or justify a trust or 
a combination or a concerted action of this character, they get 
together upon price fixing, and in this way all competition in 
the domestic market, in the material and essential and staple 
products of the country, outside of the products of agricul- 
ture, has been brought to an end under the process of monopo- 
lization into a trust or agreement that names the prices at 
which the product shall be bought and sold in the American 
market, without any reference to the law of supply and de- 
mand and without any reference to the law of competition. 

When the people of this country have lost, as they indeed 
have lost, the benefits of domestic competition the very founda- 
tion stone of the protective tariff system is gone and it can 
not be justified for a minute, when we admit that the prices 
in this market are not regulated by competition but are regu- 
lated by monopoly. I defy the present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the chair] or any advocate of 
protection to rise on the floor of this Chamber and say that the 
protective principle can be justified if it be conceded that 
domestic competition has been stifled by monopoly, by trusts, 
by associations, combines, or understandings of any character 
whatsoever. 

So we now have no foundation for the protective system. 
If we had, even then there is no protective tariff in this bill. 
How can anyone, then, justify a protective tariff, even if we 
bave competitive conditions, which I say is the basic principle 
upon which protection must rest? If we take out the founda- 
tion stone, the whole temple falls of its own weight. 

Who is undertaking upon the floor of the Senate, when these 
rates have been attacked, to justify them upon any principle 
of protection that has ever been advanced heretofore? Who 
has undertaken to argue that these tariff rates measure the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad? Does 
anyone believe for a minute that the American people would 
consent to tax themselves to protect these industries from for- 
eign competition to further increase the profits already exces- 
sive and out of proportion to those of nine-tenths of the people 
or for any purpose save to equalize cost of materials and 
labor and thus bring about fair conditions of competition? 
Did Aldrich, did McKinley, did Dingley, or did anybody who 
has ever spoken in behalf of protection in this country attempt 
to justify it upon any other principle than that of difference in 
cost of production? It was always the poor laborer of the 
country whose wages must be kept up to the American standard 
and that we must give protection to in order to measure the 
difference in wage cost. That was the cry. If there was a 
difference in the cost of the materials of production, that was 
also to be equalized. Nobody has contended in these debates, 
however, that there is any substantial difference in the material 
cost here and in foreign countries of many, indeed most, of the 
things contained in the bill. In fact, as a rule, I take it that 
it will be agreed that the material cost in most foreign coun- 
tries is just now about as great as here. Especially is that true 
where the foreign manufacturer must purchase his own raw 
materials elsewhere. Of course, if the raw materials are pro- 
duced in the country of production. there might be some slight 
difference in cost in favor of some countries of Europe. 

Europe is our industrial competitor, but if the difference 
in exchange cuts against us in the case of imports of foreign 
merchandise, the same thing cuts against the foreigner when 
he hus to buy his raw materials from abroad. It may, there- 
fore, be laid down as a general principle that there is prac- 
tically none or little difference in most of the manufactured 
products of this country and of Europe with reference to ma- 
terial cost. It has not been seriously contended here that there 
was, as a rule, any substantial differences. Wherever there has 
been a feeble effort to justify any of these rates upon the pro- 
tective principle, it has been upon the basis of difference in 
labor cost. Nobody on the other side of the Chamber up to 
this time has been rash enough to contend that the duties in 
this bill were necessary to equalize the labor cost here and 
abroad, except in isolated cases of certain German products, 


such as toys and knives. They do not attempt to justify it on 
that principle. On the contrary, they admit that that prin- 
ciple of measurement had to be scrapped, and had to be 
scrapped because it had been impossible to get data in the 
present unsettled condition of affairs. In the uncertain status 
of markets here and abroad it was impossible to get data as 
to the cost of production abroad or even here, and therefore 
the rule could not be applied. 

Now, having abandoned that fundamental principle of pro- 
tection, they have laid down and attempted to justify the bill 
upon the ground that as to one country in the world, and only 
one country in the world, the selling price of the foreign prod- 
uct imported to this country is very much below the selling 
price of the domestic product in this country. That country is 
Germany. From that country during the last year we imported 
only $88,000,000 worth of products, and to that country in the 
last year we exported $347,000,000 worth of products. Be- 
cause, therefore, of the importation to this country of $88,000,000 
as against our exportations of four times that much to that 
same country, they insist that these rates shall be raised from 
50 to 100 per cent higher than the labor costs of those products 
in other countries of the world, and in many instances 50 per 
cent higher than the total labor costs of the product in this 
country. 

Mr. President, upon that subject I have some data which I 
wish to place in the Recorp. I am not going to put in the 
Recorp a lot of moldy old speeches of a half or a quarter of a 
century ago. I am not going to fill the Recorp and take up 
the time of the Senate reading from what John C. Calhoun 
said or what Vest said or what Clay said or what some great 
statesman of the past, either Republican or Democrat, may have 
said about protection when it was an academic question in this 
country. I am going to show the facts with reference to labor 
costs, always heretofore regarded as the foundation upon which 
tariff taxation must rest. 

The rates in this bill are made high, it is claimed, because of 
the difference in the labor cost here and in Germany—not 
generally, but in Germany, the country to which we sell four 
times as much as we buy from it. I venture the statement that 
when we investigate the facts it will be found that German 
products sell nearly as high in this market as American products 
sell for in the German market, and that we have been able to 
sell her four times as much as we bought from her during the 
last year because of the cheap prices at which we have offered 
her our products. 

I have some figures here about this labor business, I have 
obtained these figures through experts furnished me by the 
Tariff Commission. The calculations have not been worked out 
by free traders; they have not been framed up by tax dodgers, 
as many of the figures that are brought in here on the other 
side have been framed up by people who are seeking to gouge 
the American public. They have been prepared for me by a 
Government official expert, and the bases of the calculation are 
the official figures. I am going to read some of them, though it 
would take too long to read them all. 

The first striking example that I have is wrought pipe. The 
total wage cost of producing wrought pipe in this country—not 
in Europe but in this country—is 18.2 per cent of the total value 
of the product. That is the total labor cost. The duty imposed 
in this bill upon the imports of that product is 27 per cent; in 
other words, Mr. President, the duty levied upon this product 
is 9 per cent higher than the total labor cost of the product. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
means 50 per cent higher. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would be 50 per cent in the comparison, 
but I am merely stating the difference in percentage. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The tariff rate is one-half higher. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is one-half higher. 

The next item is adding and calculating machines. Those 
are very much in use in this country, and are very much more 
important to the men who are engaged in business than a re- 
hash and recital of musty old speeches of the past quarter of a 


century. The entire labor cost of this product is 25.7 per 
cent—not quite 26 per cent. The duty imposed upon it is 30 
per cent. 


Mr. KING. Will it disturb the Senator if I interrupt him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course, I can not challenge the 
accuracy of the expert’s statement as to the labor costs as 
the statement has been submitted tg my distinguished friend; 
but I venture the assertion that those costs haye been put en- 
tirely too high. The labor cost in the entire chemical indus- 
try—and labor there is higher for the product returned than 
in any other industry, I should imagine, because of the tech- 
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nical skill supposed to be involved—and the labor cost there is 
only 8 per cent, Before the war it was only 83 per cent of the 
value of the product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the average duty which this bill 
puts on commodities in the chemical schedule? 

Mr. KING. The average duty is from 150 to 600 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With a labor cost of only 8 or 10 per cent? 

Mr. KING. With a labor cost of only 8 per cent of the en- 
tire value of the product. I can not comprehend, if in the entire 
chemical schedule the labor cost is only 8 per cent, why it 
should be 20 per cent in the industry to which the Senator from 
North Carolina refers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
an interruption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. ' 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire whether 
the statement is controverted by anyone on the other side? 

Mr. KING. I do not think it can be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume it can not be, for it is based 
upon the official records, 

Again, Mr. President, as to structural iron not made in steel 
mills, the labor cost is 20.8 per cent, while the duties upon it 
imposed in this bill range from 30 to 40 per cent—double the 
entire labor cost in this country of the product. 

Again, Mr. President, in the case of tin plate and terneplates, 
articles of common use in this country, the labor cost is 5.9 per 
cent—call it 6 per cent—while the protection given in this bill 
is 8.2 per cent. 

In the case of brass and bronze the labor cost is 20.4 per cent, 
while the protection accorded is 46.2 per cent—more than twice 
the entire labor cost. In the case of copper smelting the labor 
cost, as I understand, is made up of two items, which would 
make it 19.1 per cent, while the duty is 36.3 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. He has given the labor cost, for instance, 
of wrought pipe, as I recall one item. Does that mean the total 
labor cost from the ore in the mine to the manufacture of the 
pipe? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
product. 

Mr. POMERENE. Out of what? 
steel, as the case may be? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; if it is a manufactured product. 

Mr, POMERENE. It includes the one process? 

‘Mr. SIMMONS. No; it includes the labor—the employees, 
clerks, stenographers, and office force—all the labor that is 
properly chargeable against that product. 

Mr. POMERENE. But what I am trying to get at is whether 
it covers all the processes from the ore in the mine to the pig 
and from the pig later on to the finished product? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not understand that this would include 
the mining of the raw material. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator specify what he means 
by copper? I did not understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, It reads “copper smelting.” 
reason I was a bit uncertain as to what it means, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
there is some ambiguity there which ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if he will not clear it up, 
for I do not know much about this industry—especially nomen- 
clature—while the Senator from Montana is familiar with it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is quite plain that the item re- 
fers to manufactures of brass and bronze and copper and to 
such smelting as is incident to the manufacturing of the prod- 
uct, not to the smelting of the copper or the zinc ore which en- 
ters into the composition of the brass and copper. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That was my understanding. 

The next item that I come to is electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies. There is a tremendous output of those 
products in this country, the output being practically a billion 
dollars’ worth. The entire labor cost is 23.9 per cent; call it 
24 per cent. The entire labor cost of this great product in which 
everybody is deeply interested, which enters so universally into 
our daily lives and the expense of living is 24 per cent in round 
figures, as against a protection of 40 per cent under-this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I take it that a very 
large portion of the remainder of the cost is attributable to the 
cost of materials entering into the product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certaigly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montan Of course, with reference to many 
of the raw materials we have an advantage which, to some ex- 
tent at least, offsets the advantage in the lower cost of labor 
abroad. The copper, for instance, produced in this country so 
largely is obviously available to the American manufacturer at 


Will the Senator pardon me for 


I means the total cost of manufacturing the 


Out of the iron or the 


That is the 


a less cost than it is to the European manufacturer, the differ- 
ence in cost of transportation across the ocean and to the place 
of use alone being a considerable item. So it is with a multitude 
of things which are manufactured from raw materials of which 
America is the source. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I am putting these figures into the 
Recorp for the purpose of showing that even if the commodities 
which we buy from abroad did not cost anything in the way of 
labor over there, if they were sold without real labor cost to 
the exporter, there would still be 50 per cent more duty imposed 
in the bill than the entire labor cost of the product in this 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly, and I was endeavoring 
to draw attention to the fact that in determining whether any, 
duty is necessary in order to equalize conditions there are 
other elements than labor which must of necessity be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly—and, as the Senator says, in 
many instances these other elements are in our favor, as in the 
case of copper just referred to by the Senator. 

Mr. President, the next item is stamped ware, of which 
$100,000,000 is the value of the domestic product; the labor cost 
is 23.4 per cent; and the duty ranges from 40 to 60 per cent. 
For enamel ware, domestic labor costs 25.7 per cent, the duty 
is 5 cents a pound to 50 per cent ad valorem. For bath tubs, 
lavatories, and sinks, the labor cost 30.5 per cent; the protec- 
tive duty 40 per cent. For table cutlery the labor cost in the 
5 factory is 43.5 per cent and the protection is 132 per 
cen : 

Think about that, Senators! 

rs: Labor cost, 6.1 per cent; protection, 175 per cent. 

Knives, except table knives: Domestic labor cost, 46 per 
cent; protection, 166 per cent. 

All other cutlery: Labor cost, 36.7 per cent; protection, 134 
per cent. 

Edged tools: Labor cost, 32.3 per cent; protection, 40 per 
cent. . 

Files—an article in common use in every household and on 
every farm: Labor cost, 35.2 per cent; protection, 44 per cent. 

Hardware: Labor cost, 29.3 per cent; protection, 40 per 
cent. : 

Wire: Labor cost, 18.6 per. cent; protection, 35 per cent. 

Wirework, including wire rope, and so forth: Labor cost, 
17.1 per cent; protection, 40 per cent. 

Aluminum ware: Labor cost, 17.7 per cent; household ware 
made of aluminum, 15 cents per pound and 60 per cent; electric 
attachments, 15 cents a pound and 70 per cent. 

Clocks: Labor cost, 33.6 per cent; protection, 41 per cent. 

Watches, including parts of watches and clocks: Labor cost, 
89.6 per cent; protection, 58 per cent. 

I have here a most illuminating case, Mr. President, furnished 
me by the president of the Fair Tariff League, a protective- 
tariff association claiming to have 1,500,000 members. He says: 


American women are paid 4 cents for knitting a pair of cheap wool 
socks, plecework, but American women are taxed 18 cents on a pair of 
these same stockin; This is four and one-third times the labor cost. 
The woman operative gets a wage of 4 cents. Against labor's 4 cents 
the woolgrower gets 5 cents protection and the factory 13 cents. 

Mr. President, I am simply taking advantage of this occasion 
to put in the Record some matter, and it is not graveyard stuff, 
either; it is live stuff, pertinent to the duties in this bill, I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senate to read all of this mat- 
ter; but upon the same line, with reference to the comparison 
between the total labor cost and the duties in this bill, I ask 
permission to insert without reading certain documentary mat- 
ter that I have. This data is with reference to the matter that 
I have been discussing. In getting this permission, I do not 
want to abuse at all the privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuursr in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The Fair Tariff League of Racine, Wis., through its president, Mr. 
. E. Miles, says that the tariff should be purely a business proposi- 
tion, That is good business talk. There is no place for party politics 
in tariff making. The Republican and Democratic Parties have come 

uite near each other in their tarif declarations. The last definitive 

epublican statement was in the platform of 1908, which said that the 
measure of protection should be the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad. The Democrats say the tariff should be for revenue, 
with incidental protection. These viewpoints are not so different that 
they need prevent the framing of a business tariff on business lines, 

Bot the Fordney-McCumber bill imposes duties far higher than have 
ever been dreamed of before. It pays no attention to 
cost of preduction. It is a bonus bill for manufacturers. 

American, women are paid 4 cents for knitting a pair of chea 
stockings, bit American women are taxed 18 cents on a pair of these 
stockings. This is four and one-third times the labor cost. The 
woman operative gets a wage of 4 cents. Against labor's 4 cents the 
woolgrower gets 5 cents protection and the factory 13 cents. 


e difference in 


wool 
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The Aluminum Trust sells aluminum to Americans at 21 cents per 

und and exports it to England, where the price is 15 cents. 

rust is a monopoly. It started with a paid-in capital of about 
200,000, which has grown in capital and dividends to some $70,- 

000. Its costs are substantially as low as anywhere in the world, 

but the Fordney-McCumber bill would make its duty from 5 to 9 cents 
per pound on the metal and 70 per cent on kitchen and table ware. 

The cheapest machine-made lace, such as poor women use, made here 
as cheaply as anywhere in the world, is taxed 90 per cent, With the 
wholesuler’s and retailers’ charges this will be 180 per cent upon the 
lace the working woman and the farmer's wife wear. 

The proposed duty on wool will add $4.15 to the price of a cheap 
dress, part wool, part shoddy. In anticipation of it the American 
Woolen Co. has already increased its prices 10 to 45 cents per yard. 


LINOLEUM. 


The Fair Tariff League, of Racine, Wis., says that American women 
buy very many yards of linoleum every year. The American manufac- 
turers of linoleum have made large profits 1 supplying American 
women with it. But the Fordney-McCumber bill gives an additional 
bonus to the manufacturers. It authorizes them to add 35 cents to 
every dollar of their price. And their price is already nearly double 
what it was in 1917. The cost of making a square yard of molded, 
inlaid linoleum in this country is less than 89 cents. In England the 
cost is nearly 82 cents. A duty of 10 per cent would more than cover 
the difference in cost of production here and abroad. But the Fordney- 
McCumber bill gives a duty of 35 per cent as a bonus to the American 
manufacturer. It giyes him three and one-half times what he has any 
right to claim, and it gives it to him at the cost of the housewlfe in 
millions of small American homes. 

GLUE. 


Almost every American home contains a bottle of glue. It is made 
of the by-products of the pacing, house, good for 5 else. Any 
tariff is a gift to the packers. he Fordney-McCumber bill gives the 
packers a bonus in the shape of a duty of 25 per cent upon glue. The 
glue makers will stick the consumers, the women of America, that 
much more. The packer would be glad to sell a dollar's worth of this 
by-product for a dollar, but Uncle Sam gives him the right to charge 
94.25 for a dollar’s worth, so, of course, he will do so. 

JEWELRY. 


Jewelry of the quality usually sold in department stores, etc., is 
made more cheaply in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world. The only imports of cheap jewelry are fancy novelties. In 
1920 imports were six-tenths of 1 per cent of domestic production; in 
1919, 60 cents worth was imported for each $100 worth made. We ex- 
port much more than we import. The present duty is 60 cents on the 
dollar. The Fordney-McCumber bill gives the manufacturer a bonus of 
20 cents more, 80 cents on the dollar. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF MR. MILES. 


(Statement of H. E. Miles, chairman Fair Tariff League, a protectionist 
organization representing farmers, wage earners, Manufacturers, and 
distributors.) 

It is a crime to call the Senate tariff bill a protectionist measure. 
Our league has analyzed every schedule, There is no worst schedule. 
Each one is an utter betrayal of the principle of protection as defined 
by the Republican Party and every protectionist and requiring that each 
SP egies the difference in cost of production here and abroad. Look 
at this: 

The poor woman's bread knife with a 10-inch fluted blade is sold 
from American factories for 61 cents; the duty proposed is 18 cents. 
The figures are the same for the common butcher knife with 6-inch 
blade. The cheap wood-handle kitchen table knife is sold for 43 cents; 
duty, 6.85 cents. So with all table cutlery, of which 48 per cent of 
all that was made in the United States in the last three years was 
freely shipped to all parts of the world. The makers meet and “ fix 
prices” against American consumers annually. 

The cheap check gham of which the poor woman's dress is made 
is now shut ont of the American market by a 15 per cent duty. None 
has come in in 20 years. The principal manufacturer showed a capital 
of about $4,000,000 in 1896. since which time he has increased it to 
about $40,000,000 and declared some $30,000,000 of cash dividends. 
He is now cutting wages. The Senate proposes to increase his duty 
to 39.2 per cent. The total wages in the cotton mills of the United 
States average about 16 per cent. The duties are often twice this 
total ware percentage and more, 

We all remember the xcandal of a few years ago when under the 
Dingley law sewing-machine makers exported their product at prices 
far below their domestic prices. The Simmons-Unilerwood law put 
them on the free list. They produced in 1919 $43,694,919. Of their 
total product they exported to all quarters 25 per cent in 1919, 35.7 
per cent in 1920, and 16.7 per cent in 1921, when foreign countries 
were too poor to buy freely. We aporia only one-half of 1 per cent 
in 1919, seven-tenths of 1 per cent in 1920, and nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent in 1921. The Senate offers these manufacturers 25 per cent on 
sewing machines worth less than $75 and 40 per cent on more expensive 
machines. Thus does the Senate of the United States pro to go 
into the sewing-machine business and make themselves the initial force 
in low prices for export and extortion against American consumers. 

I happen to know from inside and authoritative sources that the 
great Singer Sewing Machine Co., which is said to produce 80 per cent 
of all the sewing machines made in the world, fills its orders from 
China, Japan, and other oriental countries, and these orders are very 
extensive, from its New Jersey factory because it is cheaper to do so 
than to ship from its British factory on the Clyde, with the so-called 
cheap labor of free trade England. 

The whole tariff is exactly of this sort. The 
ing is taxed 120 to 140 per cent, the rich man’s 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, May 19, 1922. 
BARYTES AS AN EXAMPLE, 

A day or two ago there occurred in the Senate a characteristic debate 
Which centered around the tariff rate of barytes. The Finance Com- 
mittee had recommended a rate of $5 per ton on crude and $10 per ton 
on manufactured barytes, as against a rate of $1.50 per ton in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. ate brought out the fact that barytes is im- 
ported but little into this country, the bulk of what comes in being 
used on the Atlantic coast, while the domestic product is used in the 
western cities. It was apparently largely as a price-fixing expedient 


r man’s wool cloth- 
5 per cent. 


that the committee had granted the $5 rate, thereby permitting mo- 
no} charges to be set by local owners of the mines, 
f course, there was little trouble in puring to flight the cost of 


mined in 8 angie | so that as affecting this particular 
product there was not, by the wild 
$5 per ton. Neither on 


the basis of protective theory, nor on that of 5 cost, nor on 


mine owners by 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Tuesday, May 23, 1922.] 

The common argument in favor of a protective tariff is to the effect 
that without such tariff the products of cheap fore labor, perhaps 
combined with cheap raw materials and low overh costs, can com- 
pete so successfully with American products in American markets as 
to put the American competitor out of business, close his factory, or 
reduce his workmen to starvation wages. That is a good argument. 
Bur it doesn't always hold. There are situations in which the reverse 
s true. 

Consider the aluminum business, which we have mentioned before, not 
because of any antipathy but because it appears to afford startling 
illustration of possible dangers In a high protective tariff. The produc- 
tion of crude aluminum in the United States is controlled by a 8 
oly, the Aluminum Co. of America. In addition to producing virtually 
all the aluminum smelted in this country, that concern, through its 
subsidiary corporations, is a large producer of fabricated aluminum, 
such as kitchen utensils, and incidentally makes a yast amount of 
aluminum castings for use in automobile manufacture. - 

It has as competitors some 35 or 40 independent aluminum cooking 
utensil manufacturers and several hundred independent aluminum 
foundries. It supplies these independents with ingots and sheets from 
which their products are manufactured. It is frequently delayed in 
filling orders for such materials. The better business becomes and the 

Aer the demand for materials the more likely is the supply to be 
elaxed. 

Two courses then are open to the independents. Ser can buy abroad 
or close or restrict their plants. A prohibitive tariff would prevent 
them from buying abroad. It would also allow the monopoly to put 
any price it might desire upon its supplies. The effect upon these inde- 
pendents, employing some 10,000 men, is easily understood. It goes 
further than that. The average welght of aluminum used in automo- 
biles is estimated at more than 100 pounds. The effect of protection 
of the monopoly upon our vast automobile business would be important. 

Yet a tariff which the independents consider prohibitive, and which 
they say would allow the monopoly to close their plants and put their 
workers out of a job, is now on the schedule. And that protection“ 
is asked by and for a monopoly which earned more than $10,000,000 
net in 1920 on a capitalization of less than $19,000,000. If such a tariff 
arrangement could be made in the aluminum business there is little 
doubt that a similar arrangement exists among others of the thousands 
of items on the bill. Such a duty does not protect. It exploits, It 
demands careful investigation of the entire b 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Indiana thinks that we 
ean further curtail our imports by raising the wall of protection 
to such heights as will exclude many products that are now 
imported in considerable quantities and still enjoy our foreign 
export market. 

Mr. President, this is a strange argument, in the light of the 
facts as developed in these discussions. It has been conclu- 
sively shown that we are not now flooded with foreign imports 
under the present law, under the moderate import duties that 
now obtain. Our imports from all the world last year were not 
much above normal, while our imports from Europe, the coun- 
try to which we sell most of our surplus of manufactured prod- 
ucts and probably two-thirds of our surplus farm products, last 
year were actually below normal. They were less than they 
were in any year under the Payne-Aldrich bill. I have the 
figures here, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Notwithstanding our population is very much 
enlarged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Notwithstanding our population is much 
larger. Under the low rates of the Underwood bill last year 
our imports from Europe—and it is upon Europe, as I said, 
that we must rely for a sale for our wheat, our cotton, our 
pork, our lard, and other fat products, as well as a large part 
of our manufactured products—our imports from all of Europe 
last year, 1921, were only $764,000,000. In 1910, the first year 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill, our imports from Europe were 
$790,000,000, about $30,000,000 more than in 1921. 

In 1911, the second year under the Payne-Aldrich law, our 
imports from Europe were $770,000,000, $6.000,000 more than 
they were last year. Our imports in 1912, the third year of 
the Payne-Aldrich law, were $900,000,000, or $136,000,000 more 
than in 1921. In 1913, the fourth year of the Payne-Aldrich 
law, they were $864,000,000, or $100,000,000 more than in 
1921. So that it is true that our imports from Europe in 
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1921 were less than they were any year during the time the 
Payne-Aldrich law was on the statute books, and they were 
about $25,000,000 less than they were in 1914, the first year 
of the operation of the Underwood law. Therefore, they are 
now below normal, so far as Europe is concerned. 

Europe owes us practically $12,000,000,000. If Europe should 
pay us the interest upon that $12,000,000,000, it would take 
practically all they receive in exchange for the goods we now 
buy from her to pay that interest. Business men, great finan- 
ciers, masters of industry, bankers, political economists recog- 
nize, and many of them have asserted heretofore, that it was a 
question whether we would not have either to arrange to take 
European products in payment of the interest upon this debt 
or to cancel it, and many wise men in this country have advo- 
cated a policy of canceling this debt, because they argued 
that Europe could not pay the interest unless we accepted its 
products in payment; that that would not be desirable under 
present conditions, 

If it be true that it would take substantially the entire 
purchase price of the products we now import from Europe to 
pay the interest upon her debt and it is questionable whether 
for that reason we ought to insist upon payment of the interest 
at this time, I ask how can Kurope pay us for its purchases of 
the vast surplus products of our fields, of our factories, of 
our mines which we seek to sell her if we radically curtail 
the volume of her present importations to us by the tariff bars 
set up in this bill? Where is she going to get the money to 
pay us for these things? And must there not follow a dis- 
astrous slump in our export trade with Europe unless we are 
willing to buy in reasonable measure what she has to sell us? 
All healthy international trade is based on barter, and we 
must buy if we expect to sell. 

Mr. President, it must be obvious that there is no hope of a 
continuance of that magnificent business we have in the past 
enjoyed, and in large measure yet enjoy, in the sale of our goods 
upon the Continent of Europe if we shall raise this wall so high 
as to further materially reduce the already less than normal 
importations from that Continent. 

Last year we sold for the most part to Europe, $552,000,000 
worth of wheat. We sold mostly to Europe something over 
$500,000,000 worth of raw cotton. We sold mostly to Europe 
in lard products and meat products nearly another half billion 
dollars’ worth, Of four agricultural products we sold to Europe 
last year practically one and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
products of our farms alone. Now, it is proposed to further 
cut down imports from Europe, for no man who has studied 
this bill can doubt that these bigh and oftentimes prohibitive 
rates are aimed chiefly at the products of Europe. There are 
high rates on some agricultural products, and some of these 
will affect importations from Australia, of South America, Cen- 
tral America, Canada, Cuba, and so forth. But the objective of 
the bill and its rates is to curtail or exclude the products of 
Europe, mostly manufactures, I repeat, the main purpose of 
this bill is to exclude imports from the European Continent, 
and I make the prediction now that if this bill passes, our im- 
ports from Europe will dwindle to a fraction of what they are 
to-day, and when that happens, in the condition in which 
Europe finds herself now, without gold to pay us, with impaired 
credit, with practically no way of liquidating her purchases 
except by exchange of products, we may look for a disastrous 
slump in our export business to Europe, just as has already 
taken place in our export and our import business with Canada. 

The emergency tariff bill was aimed especially at Canada. 
There is no use beating about the bush about that. Every- 
body knows the emergency tariff bill was passed to shut out 
Canadian imports from this country. What has been the effect 
of that emergency tariff upon our Canadian business? In not 
quite a year, since the enactment of that law, our trade with 
the Dominion of Canada has dropped from $1,300,000,000 to 
u little over $700,000,000, a reduction of something over $600,- 
000,000 in one year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As a further result of this unwise and im- 
politic economic policy, I direct the Senator's attention to a 
fact which perhaps he has discussed, and which ne doubt has 
suggested itself to the able Senator many times, that when those 
nations with whom we have been dealing, and who have been 
taking our preducts in the past, are forced by our unwise legis- 
lation from our markets, and are perforce compelled to find a 
market elsewhere, the result will be that in a few years they 
will be cut off entirely, even though we would be willing to 
trade, because they will have developed new avenues of trade 


and new fields in which they will make their purchases and 
where they will make disposition of their surplus products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is self-evident. If we shut English 
manufactured products out of this country, of course they will 
| seek a market in South America, and if they find a market in 
South America instead of here, England will buy her agricul- 
tural products from South America instead of from us. 

dt we shut out English manufacturers from this market, they 
will seek a market in Canada, and they will buy their agricul- 
tural products from Canada instead of from us. The same 
thing will happen with reference to Australia and Brazil and 
every other country where manufacturing is not highly de- 
veloped and where agriculture is. If, in other words, we cut 
off our British imports of manufactured products as the re- 
Sult of this tariff, that does not mean that the British are 
not going to continue to make those products and sell them, 
but it means that they are going to sell them in some otlrer 
market. It will be in the market of an agricultural country, 
and they will buy their agricultural products in that country 
instead of buying them in this country. 

Mr. President, we not only have lost practically one-half of 
our trade with our neighbor, Canada, the best customer we had 
in the world except Europe, but we are going to lose a great 
deal more of that trade. Right now the authorities of Canada, 
I am advised, are preparing to promulgate a new preferential 
tariff in behalf of Great Britain. Instead of giving her the 
comparatively moderate preference she now enjoys, hereafter 
Great Britain is to have a preferential tariff rate of 50 per cent 
over the United States and other countries. If that happens, then 
we are going to lose, and lose to Great Britain, by reason of a 
Stupid discrimination in tariff imposed here, a large part of 
the balance of this great and valuable trade we have so long 
enjoyed. We are going to lose, to a large extent at least, the 
best customer we have in the world to-day, except one, for our 
surplus manufactured products. 

Mr. President, a fact was demonstrated here the other day 
in the debate, and it is a fact which I have the documents here 
to show, though I am not going to take the time to do so now, 
but before we get through with this discussion we will explode 
a great many things that have been set up here as pretexts and 
excuses to justify this unconscionable raid upon the pocket- 
books of the American people. I have the data here that I 
shall put in the Recorp when I get it a little better arranged 
than it is now to show that as a result of the fact that most 
of the staple products of this country are monopolized so as to 
enable the producers to charge the American people what they 
please, there is only one restraint upon their greed, and that is 
the fear of foreign competition if they should raise the prices 
beyond a certain level. 

Under these circumstances the great trusts which now con- 
trol probably three-fourths of our manufacturing industries 
are charging the American people prices that range from 10 to 
30 per cent higher than the prices at which they export the very 
same articles and sell them to the foreigner. That is going on 
now where there is trust control, and I say it is almost all- 
pervading now. But when we leave those trusts without re- 
straint with reference to the matter of price, when the present 
tariff wall is gradually raised until it is twice and sometimes 
three times as high as it is at present, so that they may charge 
the American people without the slightest danger of foreign 
competition from 25 to 75 per cent and more than they are 
charging them now, they will be just as eager for the foreign 
market as they are now. They will be more eager than they 
are ngw, and they will, by reason of the higher prices and 
profits they will then exact and get from the domestic consumer, 
feel justified in selling their surplus abroad at a lower profit 
than they would feel warranted in selling them for now. It will 
be found when the bill is passed and these restraints are re- 
moved, and the domestic prices have been jacked up, that the 
foreign prices will not be likewise increased, but lowered, so 
that they may be kept to the level of the world price and to 
promote quick and heavy sales will in many instances be re- 
duced below the world level. 

What will be the outcome of these high duties? It will be a 
higher price paid by the domestic consumer and a lower price 
paid by the foreign consumer for the American product. If 
that condition follows, am I not right in saying that the result 
of your tariff will not be to protect the American consumer or 
the American laborer? Nor will it be in the interest of the 
American consumer or the American laborer, 

Its sole benefit will inure to the manufacturers of those 
products already rolling in wealth, already living in princely 
mansions, and to the foreigner who buys the American manu- 
facturer’s surplus. 
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Are we here for the benefit of making a tariff in the interest 
of the foreigner? These gentlemen say they are making it in 
the interest of the American consumer and laborer, I say that 
the result will inevitably follow of higher prices here and lower 
prices abroad of the American-produced product, and in many 
eases the foreigner will get the benefit of the tariff, and not 
the domestic consumer. 

Mr. President, I have talked very much longer than I ex- 
pected, but before I conclude I want to put a few other things 
in the Recorp, I have here a most illuminating article, which 
appeared in the New York World the other day. They sent an 
expert down here to make an investigation of the bill and of 
the facts with reference to it and the tariff situation generally. 
They asked him to thoroughly post himself and make an 
analysis, and in this article he has made a very illuminating 
analysis of certain schedules in this bill, It is stated that 
other articles will appear. I have not yet seen the others, but 
if they are as good as this I shall be glad to see them. It is 
written by Mr. Elliott Thurston. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting him and talking with him. He is one of the most 
intelligent newspaper men I have ever met. This is one of the 
strongest articles that has been written by any reporter from 
the Capital since these debates began. I ask permission to 
incorporate the article in the Recorp without reading it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHvunst in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


DICTATED BY SUPERLORBYISTS, Tartrr BILGE WOULD App BURDEN 
EQUAL TO PRESENT UNITED STATES 'TAXES—INQUIRY BY THE WORLD 
SHOWS THE FORDNEY-MCCUMBER Measure WouLp Caus Cost OF 
Living TO JUMP AGAIN—AGENTS OF Hues COMBINATIONS DE- 
MANDED AND Gor RATES THAT WOULD INSURE INCOME ON WAR 
Prorirs—‘A DISORACEFUL SPECTACLE,” SAYS SIMMONS—NOTICE OF 
INCREASE IN PRICES ALRBADY SENT OUT IN SOME TRADES—RaTes 
50 Per CENT ABOVE NOTORIOUS PAYNE-ALDRICH BILL BASED ON 
FIGURES or FOREIGN Costs Now CHANGED SHARPLY Upwarp—Foop, 
CLOTHING, BUILDING MATERIALS, AND OTHER NECESSITIES AFFEOTED— 
JOKERS CUNNINGLY CONCEALED Wound Bar COMPETITION—HUGE 
GOLD Brick FOR FARMERS BOVGHT Farm BLoc's SUPPORT, 


Do you like to be gouged? Do an think any further burdens should 
be added by the Government to the prar heayy war taxes and the 
high cost of living? If not, do you know what you will have to pay 
if the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill should be enacted? 

Every citizen of the land will come under new and heavy exactions, 
for every necessity of life will bear its burdens under the bill. The 
treasure will go mostly to swell the tremendous profits made by big 


industries during the war. 

Appreciating that the public is not aware of what the measure 
means, the World has had a careful 6 into the provisions 
of the Fordney-MeCumber bill by Elliott urston, a member of its 
staff who has had much experience in such matters. Below is the 
first of Mr. Thurston's articles. Others will be printed at intervals of 
two or three days until the main points of the greatest tariff gouge 
ever attempted are made clear. 

{By Elliott Thurston. 
(Copyright (New York World) by Press Publishing Co., 1922.) 

WASHINGTON, May 28.—Republican leaders hoped to have the Ford- 
ney-MeCumber tariff bill passed by the end of June. Now Congress is 
likely to stay in session most of the summer, if not into the fall, in 
the battle over this measure, for the Senate has begun only the open- 
ing skirmishes. Bitter fighting is to come, for the country is just 
awakening to what this measure means and protests are deluging 
3 Some of the Republicans show signus of breaking under the 


re, 

A careful inquiry into the bill gives plenty of reason for popular 
outery. In all the country's stormy history of tariff! making since 1816 
no measure ever before proposed for passage was só loaded with bur- 
dens for the public. Other bills embodied jokers, concessions to indus- 
trial powers, and glaring inconsistencies, but none ever represented so 
complete a surrender to the will of organized monopoly. 

Here are some of the Jeading features of the Nee Ie cumber 
bill shown by the World's 8 

1. The high cost of living, which has been reduced so slowly and 
laboriously, will jump again. An insurmountable tarif wall will be 
erected behind which war prices could be charged for food, all sorts 
at 3 shoes, housing, and other necessities of life without danger 
of competition. 

2. An “invisible tax“ estimated by experts for the Senate minority 
to equal, if not exceed, the income and all other Federal taxes now 
imposed would be wrung from the public under this bill. The bulk of 
the proceeds would be handed over to the favored beneficiaries under 
75 proposed rates, enabling them to pay dividends on inflated capitali- 
gation, 

SUPHRLOBBYISTS DICTATED RATES 60 PER CENT OVER HIGH RECORD. 


3. A small up of superlobbyists, armed with the delegated power 
of gigantic industrial monopolies, in many cases arrogantly demanded 
and obtained prohibitive rates which would insure income on swollen 
war profits as well as old plants, These superlobbyists are a new, 
specialized product of concerted pressure exerted by combinations, 
Under their dictation the rates of the bill have been fares up an 
average of 50 per cent above the levels of the Payne-Aldrich tarif—the 
highest heretofore—which caused a revolt in the pomu 

4. An amazing string of jokers in new guises, evidently intended to 
escape 8 3 passage of the measure, has been concealed 
in the technicalities of the bill. 

5. A gigantic gold brick would be unloaded upon the e ORE Hd 
farmer, who, for the sake of winning the farm bloc's support for the 
bill, is allowed a few more dollars for bis products. The information 
that for every dollar he gains he will have to pay out $5 to meet the 
increased cost of living is being carefully withheld from him 

6. High duties are Reve on 

ree 


cement, becky and other building 
materials formerly on list, which woul 


add to the already 


8 building and housing costs. 
e 
by the Lockwood committee in New York. 


EUROPE COULDN’T PAY DEBTS, 
T. Importations would be placed under a virtual embargo, thereby 


The duties would perpetuate 
rofiteering and illegal monopolies in the building trades exposed 


blocking -Europe's only means of paying. off her war debt of more than 

$11,000,000,000 to the United States. he economically unhealthy gold 

apns would remain in this country—over 40 per cent of the world’s 

go! supply is now io Federal reserve bank vaults—instead-of flowing 
ck tọ normal channels and stabilizing exchanges, 

8. Unemployment and depression will result in those lines of business 
and indus which depend upon selling their surpluses abroad, 
Foreign markets will be closed to America when foreign goods are 
excluded from this 8 Europe can not buy of America except 
through the process of exchanging merchandise, 

9. Notices of price increases in anticipation of the 8 of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, have already been issned to dealers by several 
of the chief industrial favorites of the bill. These are industries 
exerting a control of domestic markets amounting to monopoly. 


$100,000 REPORT NOW OBSOLETE. 


10, Framers of the bill, professing to abide by the Republican doc- 
trine of fixing tariff rates to equalize the difference between production 
costs at home and abroad, used as a basis for their calculations the 
$100,000 report of the Reynolds investigating committee. This report 
arbitrarily took foreign production costs o Angust 1, 1921. These 
costs have since increased so much as to make the whole report obso- 
lete and a false basis of comparison. 

11. The bill would give the President the power to increase any 
of the rates by 50 per cent upon 30 days’ notice, or to substitute the 
discredited American valuation plan with its still higher rates of duty. 
This plan met with such general denunciation that the Senate was 
for to kill it as a part of the bill itself. 

ORDERS OF MASTER TO SERVANT WHEN BIG INTERESTS SPOKE, 


The ips inna were the men who wrote these provisions into 
the bill, Wielding tremendous political power as the delegates of whole 
branches of industry, numbering hundreds of individual plants and 
factories, they approached the House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee as dictators rather than petitioners. 
They ve their orders. The orders were promptly obeyed with no 
more oan a pretense of inquiry into the facts or justification of the 
emands. 

I haye never seen a more disgraceful spectacle than the way in 
which the majority of the committee bowed to these representatives of 
organized industry,” are the words of Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
Hna, chief assailant of the bill, veteran of 20 years in the Senate and 
chairman of the Finance Committee during the Wilson administration. 
“They did not come in as in the past and make requests. They came 
in and made demands. Their orders were obeyed without question as 
the orders of a master to a servant are obeyed.’ 

MUN BEHIND THE SCHEDULES, 


Item after item in the proposed bill bears the unmistakable mark of 
their work. Some of it was performed in open committee sessions, 
most of it behind closed doors in secret sessions. 

Tiere are some of the men who came before the committees as spokes- 
men for huge industrial organizations, as shown by the Recorp: 

Henry F. Lippitt, former United States Senator, Providence, R. I., 
representing cotton manufacturers. 

Peele N. Littauer, New York, representing manufacturers of cotton 
oves. 
* Horace B. Cheney, New York, representing the Silk Association of 
rica, 

John P, Wood, Boston, representing the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 

Arthur V. Davis, president of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

William J. O'Brien, Baltimore, representing 83 of the 88 cement 
companies in the country. 5 

These names, taken at random from records of hearings on the vari- 
ous schedules of the bill, iustrate the manner in which organized indus- 
tries left their destinies in the hands of single spokesmen. Comparison 
of their wishes with the rates in the bill shows the fidelity with which 
the eommittees obeyed. More pointed still are the meetings not made 
a matter of record at which William M. Wood, president of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co, and other industrial powers, made known their will 
privately and in advance. 

JOKE ON THE FARMERS. 


Most of the agricultural duties resulted from the trading of the farm 
bloc, which went so far as to obtain rates on wheat and corn notwith- 
standing the fact that America is the world’s largest producer of both. 
This has become one of the standing jokes at the present session. 

Eyer since negotiating this trade—the promise of support for the bill 
as against the duties they were awarded—members of the bloc have 
been conspicuously absent from hearings in the Senate on the bill. 

These unprecedented tactics in the drafting of the measure have not 
passed without resentment even in the ranks of the Republicans. Sev- 
eral Senators of progressive leanings admit privately that bees are 
strongly against the extortions proposed and the methods employed 
But y are keeping silent in the interest of party unity, hoping for 
revisions later. Senators Lexroor and Norris have gone so far as to 
express their dissatisfaction on the floor of the Senate. The breaking 
away from the ranks of these two Senators—with the prospect of others 
to follow—has caused the Republican leaders no little worry. 


NO SIGNS OF DUMPING. 


In so far as anyone has undertaken an explanation of the bill it 
appears that there were two predominant motives considered. One was 
rotection of the American manufacturer against dumping—that is, an 
undation of foreign goods that would drive him out of business, The 
specter of this catastrophe stalks across page after page of the testi- 
mony taken at the committee hearings on the various schedules in the 


* 

Senator Simmons bas attempted to run this specter to the ground. 
He first pointed out that except for a few German toys and pocket- 
knives, about which there has been loud wailing, no evidence of dumping 
has yet been shown. 

Examination of the Department of Commerce's figures on imports 
discloses no evidence of dumping. On the contrary, imports from 
Europe in 1921 are found to be s% ,000,000, which is $463,000,000 less 
than in 1920. It is even less than in any year during the life of the 
high Payne-Aldrich tariff. Likewise imports from all sources for the 
eight months ending February, 1921, were 30,8038. For the eight 
mouths ending February, 1922, they were $1,629,000,000. 
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In other words, the statistics prove that instead of a swelling flood 


of foreign goods pouring into America that alleged tide even 
under the present Underwood tariff, at the rate of more than a billion 
and a half a year. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAGES PLEA. 


The other leading consideration was maintenance of good wages for 
the American worker. The champions of the bill, however, have not 
elaborated their argument to the int where the American worker 
can be shown how he is to gain if all his living costs are to go up 
again, and if industries depending on foreign markets can not 
their goods abroad. This instance is ical of the catch phrases ap- 
plied to all tariff bills, particularly this one, in the belief that those 
whom they are designed to reach will take them at their face value. 

If the Fordney-MeCumber bill was ever intended as a revenue-produc- 
ing measure, its sponsors have ceased to defend it on that ground in the 
face of the overwhelming opinion that no revenue can be expected of a 
= penos will exclude the goods upon which the revenue is to be 
ra 


In all the sea of conflicting opinion and divergent tariff faith sur- 
rounding and clouding the issues at stake, one fact stands out with 
singular clarity—the bill in its present form gives peter satisfaction 
to all the organized and monopolized industries in the country. It is 
their product. What happens to the public is something for the public 
to worry about. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not had much to say 
about the agricultural schedule of the bill, except disapproval 
of the methods by which many of the duties were written into 
the bill and of the understanding that brought about supposed 
harmony in the ranks of the Republican Party in connection 
with those rates, but I want to read to the Senate an article 
that appeared a few days ago in the Nebraska Union Farmer. 
This newspaper, as I understand, published at Omaha, Nebr., 
is the official organ of the Farmers’ Union of that State. I am 
told by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] that the 
editor is a Republican. I know nothing about that, but the 
word of Senator Norris will be accepted by all. I judge the 
editor is a Republican also, from some of his comments in the 
article which I am going to read. The article which I wish 
first to read appears in the April 26, 1922, issue of this paper 
and is from President Charles S. Barrett. Mr. Barrett, as I 
understand, is the national president of the Farmers’ Union. 
That, as I am advised, is the largest farm organization in the 
United States and probably has the largest membership. Cer- 
tainly its membership is more widely scattered throughout the 
country than that of any other farm organization. It is the 
only great farm organization that has survived in my State, 
and it still has there a very large membership. Mr. Barrett 
has been its president for many years. He is an able man, 
The article is as follows: 

FARMERS WORSTED ON TARIFF. 
(By National President Charles S. Barrett.) 

With reference to the proposed tariff, Chairman McCumser of the 
Senate Finance Committee makes a statement which is undoubtedly 
true. He says: We have given the agricultural interests of the 
country a better standard of protection has ever been given in 
any previous tariff bill.” 

I think that the farmers of the country are glad to feel that they 
are likely to receive greater tariff protection on farm products; at 
least, that is the impression I get from talking with a number of farm 
representatives here in Washington who have been acting for commodity 
organizations of dairymen, wool, and cane growers, etc. 

They have had a . fight to secure what my consider proper 
treatment, and in some instances are not fully satisfied that the tariff 
duties proposed are sufficient, as, for instance, the organized dairymen, 
who have made a very strong case for tarif protection against the 
importation of vegetable oils. There is no doubt in my mind that 
these commodity experts are amply fortified with data to show con- 
sumers that they have taken the right course to protect American 
agriculture. 3 

INDUSTRY GETS LION’S SHARE. 

I feel that it is a matter of concern that the farmers, in order to 
secure what they believe is fair and reasonable and necessary in the 
matter of tariff 3 have been forced to submit to unjustly 
high, if not extortionate, import duties on mary of the manufactured 
articles vaneen in this country, which, I believe, instead of being 


higher, ould be lower. 

s it not a sad commentary upon legislative conditions that in order 
for the farmers to receive only what is just and adequate in the mat- 
ter of protection, there must be months of = haere | operations on 
the part of Senators and Representatives, and that for every added 
dollar which agriculture is to receive, the manufacturers, as a whole, 
will receive probably six or eight times as much—and this despite the 
fact that the capital investment in agriculture is $77,000,000,000, 
while that of manufacturing is only $44,000,000,000? 

If what some of the tariff authorities say is true, it looks as if the 
increased tariff rates which the manufacturers expect to get will make 
3 an increase of their prices of upward of $2,000,000,000, If 

his is so, then I suppose we must multiply the manufacturers’ price 
by two to get the price the consumers pay after the goods have gone 
through the middlemen’s channels. 

On the other hand, I am unable to see where agriculture, as a whole, 
can ex to secure, through the proposed increased duties, more than 
$250, 000. I think this is necessarily so, since with reference to 
the great staple products, like cotton and grains, and also in the case 
of hogs and their by-products, we are an exporting nation. 

A NOTABLE PAMPHLET, 


I have been forcibly impressed with the viewpoint of two well-known 
manufacturers, George N. Peak and Gen. Hush S. Johnson, of the Mo- 
line Plow Co., whose pamphlet, “ ene, ‘or Agriculture,” has at- 
tracted so much attention. They, like myself, are not satisfied with 
the present 8 in tariff making. I do not know that I agree 
entirely with their views, as when they say, “agricultural tariffs do 


not protect agriculture, since world prices fix domestic prices of every 
re „ sem Pg: I 8 =o saree if their state- 
men c o read, “ agricu tarifs not adequa 
protect agriculture," sinana 
I fully indorse their statement that world prices fix the domestic 
rices of the crops of which we export a surplus, and I am also most 
eartily in agreement with their next statement that “ industrial tarifs 
2 one ee 883 i aoe for — — 5 crop is exchanged,” 
e protective principle is opera or the benefit - 
dustry to the detriment of agriculture,” ~ oS 
That is the situation that I must protest as representative of a great 
national farm organization, and I think the time must inevitably arrive 
when 8 and logrolling, which have been forced upon the farmers 
by the powerfully financed manufacturing interests, must give way to 
a sound and scientific tariff making, based upon publicly known, in- 
disputable facts with reference to what is necessary in tariff laws, 
to give proper protection to the various business interests of the Nation. 


EXTORTION IN NAME OF LABOR, 


I am morally certain that in many cases the highly paid attorneys 
and technical experts of the manufacturing industry have put one over 
on our lawmakers, for I am convinced that even with the Fisher wages 
paid American labor in order more nearly to secure what is known as 
the American standard of living, there are certain lines of manufactur- 
ing which can produce as cheaply as any foreign nation, and in some 
cases more cheaply. 

This is because the American labor is highly efficient and because of 
the highly perfected automatic machinery, which in the case of knit- 
ting works, to use an illustration, is said to enable an operative to knit 
150 dozen pes of cheap socks a day. If $3 a day is the wage, and 
this is much higher than in other nations for this class of work, then 
the labor cost of knitting the 150 dozen pairs of socks is 2 cents per 
dozen pairs, or, in other words, less than seventeen-hundredths of a 
cent a pair; and yet, in spite of this condition, the Senators and 
Representatives en whom agriculture has had to depend to secure 
fair and reasonable protection have been forced to agree that the 
present duties on hosiery will be practically doubled. 

I wish it distinctly 1 that in ofextng these observations 
upon the tariff situation I am making no criticism of the Senators 
and Representatives coming from agricultural sections of the Nation 
who have been planning the tariff measure or taking an active part in 
it. They have done e best they could under the circumstances. 
on ee their duty to perform, and they had to work under a severe 

ndicap. 

A WELTER OF SELFISHNESS, 

The manufacturers have swarmed to Washington, and with their 
vast mass of statistics and balance sheets, literally overwhelmed a 
large part of Congress. Oniy highly trained statisticians, certified pub- 
lic accountants, and manufacturing experts could possibly assimilate and 
interpret the alleged facts and figures which many of these manufac- 
turers have successfully pressed in behalf of their claims for still 
further tariff protection. 

The great manufacturing interests of this country have completely 
8 the farmers in many ways, as is shown by the fact that 
with only about 57 per cent as great an investment their annual turn- 
over is many billion dollars more than that of agriculture; and also 
by the fact that the present tariff schedules are likely to secure in- 
creased prices of upward of $2,000,000,000, making a total of 54.000, 
000,000 when passed through the middlemen's hands, while, on the 
other hand, agriculture will probably receive through direct price in- 
creases not over one-quarter of a billion dollars. 

It is certainly worthy of comment that the officials of the Moline 
Plow Co. referred to, Mr. Peak and General Johnson, fully acknowledge 
the supremacy of manufacturing over agriculture. Qne comment which 
these great manufacturers make is this: 

Industrial tariff affords protection for industry from cheap foreign 
competition, because industry can, must, and does regulate supply to 
demand on domestic markets. It can, because it can control produc- 
tion. Even if overproduced, it is organized and financed to withhold 
surplus until demand at fair value absorbs it. It must, because failure 
to do so would destroy it by withdrawal of capital. It can elect when 
and whether it shall sell in export and at what price.” 

TIME TO DO SOME THINKING. 


This whole problem of benefits that agriculture can permanently ex- 
pect to secure through our present method of tariff making—with agri- 
culture as yet largely unskilled in the methods which will place it upon 
a somewhat 3 basis with manufacturing as far as securing a re- 
turn upon its labor and interest upon its investments—must be taken 


hold of one of these days with vigor and 5 
Secretary Wallace recognized this fact when recently he called to- 
gether in Washington a group of financiers and business men to con- 


sider the suggestions made by the officials of the Moline Plow Co. The 
problem is so intricate and forces which have so hugely profited from 
tariff making in the past are so 3 intrenched that it may be 
some years before a better solution is found; but at least it is a matter 
worthy of consideration and getting ready to tackle. 


Editorially the publication says, speaking of the article 
which I have just read: 
THE PRICE OF PROTECTION. 


President Barrett's article on the tariff question in this issue affords 
abundant food for thought. He suggests that the pending tariff 
measure would operate to increase the prices of some of our apie 
tural products, such as wool, sugar, butter, and some of the fruits, 
but that on the great staple farm products of the country—the corn, 
wheat, cotton, pork, and beef—it would have little, if any, effect. 

The operation of the duties in the pending bill would give a total 
increase in prices of agricultural products of not over one-fourth of a 
billion dollars a year, President Barrett estimates. On the other hand, 
he shows that the protection given to manufacturers would cnable 
them to exact $2,000,000,000 a year in added prices on their wares, 
which would be multiplied by two by the time the goods reached the 
consumers. 

What will it profit the farmers of the country to secure effective 
protection on a few relatively unimportant agricultural commodities 
at the cost of increased prices on almost everything they buy? We do 
not wish to put words into President Barrett's mouth or draw conclu- 
sions for him, but it seems to us from his figures that farmers are 
paying = mighty long price for the so-called protection the tariff bill 
would afford. 

Farmers of the great Corn Belt fare particularly badly in this trans- 
action. Prices of their staple products are not increased by the 
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„paper“ duties placed upon them. As consumers, however, they eg 


haye to pay a large part of the increase in prices caused 
added duties on manufactured products but will also have to help pa 
the increased prices for some of the agricultural products on P hich 
the tariff is effective. 

President Barrett invites us to consider how farmers can get a square 
deal on the tariff question. We have pondered this question a great 
deal, and have come firmly to the conclusion that farmers should cease 
to ask’ for protection on their products: Then they could go before 
Congress with clean hands to oppose the demands. of manufacturers. 
Until farmers do this, they will be cheated regularly in the tariff- 
framing game, 


Next I insert an editorial from the same Nebraska farmers’ 
organ in its issue of April 12, 1922, as follows: 
[Editorial by L. S. Herron in ba aa Union Farmer of April 12, 


not onl 


TARIFF DICKERING. 


From Washington come reports that the Senate has“ surrendered " 
to the farm bloc on the tariff. That is, the members of the farm bloc 
are to be allowed to write the duties tor farm products just as high 
as they wish—providing, of course, they allow the manufacturing 
interests to write their schedules as high as they please. Now, that 
isn't just what we would call a surrender. It appears rather that the 
members of the farm bloe have been taken into camp by the tariff- 
sustained monopolists. 

Except in a comparatively few cases, of which sugar and wool are 
examples, tarif duties on farm products do not tend to enhance prices 
in this country, because prices here are determined by the markets of 
the world in which the surplus is sold. This has been proved conclu- 
sively by the utter failure of the emergency tariff on farm products to 
have any effect on prices. 

If the farmers were organized into a monopoly, they might make 
tariff duties operative by withholding their eis from the market 
and creating scarcity behind the tariff wall; but farmers are not 
organized into any such monopoly, and there is no prospect that they 
will be. On the other hand, the protected manufactnrers, for the most 
part, are organized to restrict production and hold up prices. They 
make their duties operative. 

This means that the members of the bloc, if the reports are true, are 
trading real price-fixing protection to manufacturers for mere “ paper“ 
duties on the preponderant of agricultural products. This would 
be a very bad trade at any time, but it is especially bad just now when 
the country is suffering acutely from price disparity. 

Mr. President, I have strayed far from the line of discussion 
which I had mapped out for myself when I took the floor. I 
expected only briefly to reply to some of the observations made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], but after finish- 
ing with that matter I felt it was opportune, as the Senator had 
started the discussion, to put into the Rrcorp some practical 
facts in connection with the rates carried in the particular bill 
now pending. I regret that I have taken so much of the time 
of the Senate in doing so, but I feel that the facts and data 
that I have been able to offer will be of much value in elucidat- 
ing these rates and in conveying not only to the Senators who 
had not had the time and opportunity for studing the details 
of this measure but to the country at large what the rates in 
the bill really mean not only to the consumers of the country 
but to the legitimate business of the United States, especially 
the trade of the United States that must find an export market 
for its surplus. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I think this is the fourth 
or, possibly, the fifth time the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons] has delivered a general speech upon the tariff 
question, and I think I am not stretching the truth in the 
slightest degree when I say that nine-tenths of the last speech 
was practically the same as the first and that each one has been 
along the same line, 

The Senator to-day took 2 hours and 20 minutes to tell us 
what he had told us before, the first time in a 4-hour speech, 
the second time, I think, in about a 21-hour speech, and it has 
been repeated in about the same language on each occasion, 

Mr. President, there has been but one speech on this side of 
the Chamber which pretended to be a general discussion of the 
tariff question, involving the great principle of protection, and 
that was the speech made this forenoon by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Now the Senator from North Carolina 
has put in another 2 hours and 20 minutes, and I wish to take 
2 minutes in replying in substance to practically all that he 
has said. 

The whole gist of his argument has been that if we are to 
get the interest upon what the countries of Europe owe us we 
must allow Europe to enter into our markets and take pos- 
session of them. . 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago the Russian governmen 
offered to settle the debts which they owed to foreign countries 
provided those countries would loan them the money with which 
to do it. That proposal has been ridiculed generally by the 
press of the country. Germany a short time ago said to the 
Reparation Commission, “If you will loan us the money with 
which to pay, we will pay you the reparations.” That sug- 
gestion, too, has been ridiculed by the press of the country. 
If a debtor should come to me and say, “I owe you $100 on 
my note, and if you will loan me $100 I will pay it,” I think 


that proposal would generally be ridiculed. Yet that is exactly 


what the Senator from North Carolnia proposes as a settlement 
of the indebtedness owed by Europe to the United States. 

He quotes England, for instance, as saying to us that the only 
way they can pay us the $200,000,000 of interest due is for us 
to open our markets to her goods. Very well; let us suppose 
that she makes 10 per cent upon her goods sold in this country. 
That would mean that we would have to surrender the manu- 
facture of $2,000,000,000 worth of goods in order to allow 
Great Britain to enter the American market and make enough 
upon her imports to pay us $200,000,000 of interest which she 
owes us. We decline to do that. She says to us in effect, 
“Close down your mills which produce $2,000,000,000 worth of 
goods; put out of employment half a million American work- 
men, and give us the market for that much goods and we will 
pay the interest“ We say, however, we will not do that. 

The Senator from North Carolina has not told us in all of his 
argument what we are going to do with the half a million of 
workmen who would walk the streets if their occupation were 
taken away on account of the closing down of the mills in which 
they are employed. We on this side of the Chamber say it is 
a thousand times better that we do not get a red cent from our 
debtors than to close down American business or to surrender 
$2,000,000,000 of it to Great Britain in order that she may pay 
the interest upon the debt she owes us. I believe, Mr. President, 
that we should be for America; that we should keep open our 
mills and our factories and keep our men employed. That is 
worth more to us than all of the interest that could be paid in 
a year or ten years or a thousand years from our debtors. That 
is what we are seeking under the terms of the pending bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina says that we have lost 
$600,000,000 in our trade with Canada because of the emergency 
tariff law. He says that law is the cause of that loss in trade. 
That is a very fine argument, but in the very next breath he 
will say that the cause of our declining commerce is the de- 
pression throughout the world. We have lost just as much of 
our trade and commerce elsewhere. If he will take hold of one 
horn of the dilemma and say that our business has decreased 
generally because of world depression, then we will all agree 
with him that that is the principal cause. 

But, Mr. President, we are not meeting merely the condi- 
tion of to-day. Europe has been paralyzed. She is scarcely on 
her feet to-day. She has not the goods to export in any great 
quantities to the United States to-day, but she has the ability, 
the man power and the woman power, to produce them; and 
as soon as she can again get upon her feet and start all her 
factories at work, with the American wage practically double 
and the foreign wage practically cut in two, no man on earth 
with ordinary common sense can deny the truth that she will 
be a stronger competitor in our markets than ever before, and 
no man can deny that as she becomes a stronger competitor 
we will need a stronger barrier to hold our own markets against 
competition. 

That is what this bill seeks to do. It does not for a single 
moment seek to exclude goods. ‘There is not an item in the bill, 
outside of those that are covered by the embargo, that will not 
allow importations, and in time sufficient importations to put 
the foreigner at least on equal ground with the American, and 
in many instances gives him an advantage over the American 
producer unless we enormously decrease our own wages. Any 
one who looks over the situation and says that any one of these 
rates, other than those contained in the embargo provisions 
covering dyes, is a prohibitive rate, knows that he is not giving 
us the true facts. 

The time will soon come when we will take the time to 
answer these so-called Republican papers which are represent- 
ing only the interests of the importer. We shall be able to 
show the profits of the manufacturer compared with the enor- 
mous profits of the importer who is being represented by this 
subsidized press—subsidized through the payment of immense 
sums for advertising—which is willing to destroy the manu- 
facturing interests for the benefit of a few thousand importers. 

Mr. President, it is said that these long addresses that we 
hear every day or two on the other side are necessary in order 
to explain this bill, so that the American people will be able 
to understand what it means. When the American people have 
read an assertion once, they understand English, and do not 
need to have it repeated 4,000 times in order to comprehend 
the simple English statement; and yet they tell us, “Oh, no; 
we are not trying to delay this bill. We can speak three or 
four hours at a time, and then vote on one or two little items 
a day, but we are not delaying it at all. We are just trying to 
explain to the American people its iniquities.” 

Mr. President, I hope now that we can return for the mo- 
ment to the real question. It is a hard question, we will 
admit, either to defend of to attack. We do not, as Repub- 
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licans, believe in embargoes; but the dye question, the chemical 
question, raised in the American mind an apprehension which 
grew out of the war such as has never before faced the Ameri- 
can public; and to develop the chemical industry, the dye 
industry, with all it meant, we placed an embargo, first recom- 
mended by a Democratic President, and rightly recommended, 
to establish an American industry that might protect us and 
be useful in time of war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is in error—at least, I may 
have misunderstood his position—in assuming that the em- 
bargo feature is before us to-day. It is paragraphs 25 and 26 
of the chemical schedule, as I understand, that we are consid- 
ering to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; but I intend to bring the embargo 
provision right on in connection with them. It was under- 
stood that we would take up the dye-embargo part of the bill, 
so that we could consider and dispose of all of the dye proposi- 
tions at one time. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not know 
how he got such an understanding. I never so understood it, 
and I always opposed that. In fact, I have not understood 
that we were to consider anything but paragraphs 25 and 26, 
because I shall oppose bringing forward the embargo provision, 
and I think it would be very unfair to bring it forward, be- 
cause that is not under consideration now, and bas not been 
reached, . 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is all on the same subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent. One can hardly consider the two paragraphs mentioned 
by the Senator without considering them in connection with the 
dye embargo. It was my understanding, and it was reiterated 
several times, that we would desire to take up the whole ques- 
tion of dyes at one time, but we can consider only these two 
paragraphs first. I can not tell how much time they will take; 
I hope not much longer; but I think we can settle on whether 
we will follow them with the dye embargo when we get 
through with these two. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I approached the 
Senator from North Dakota some time ago and asked that the 
consideration of paragraphs 25 and 26 be postponed until we 
reached the embargo provision, so that they could be consid- 
ered at the same time. The Senator from North Dakota, as I 
understood him, when I made that suggestion to him several 
weeks ago, assented to it; I will not say definitely, but he in- 
dicated that as far as he knew that would be agreeable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought they ought to come together, 
whichever way we brought them, either bringing the last one 
up to these, or bringing these further along to the last section. 
Mx. KING. So just before we reached paragraphs 25 and 26 
I suggested to the Senator that they go over until we reached 
the embargo provision. ‘Thereupon the Senator from North 
Dakota, as I understood him, rather demurred, and said that 
he would like to consider paragraphs 25 and 26 when they were 
reached in their regular order. I told him that of course I 
could not object to that procedure if he insisted, but that I 
hoped he would permit the consideration of paragraphs 25 and 
26 to go over until we reached the embargo. 

I confess that I was somewhat disappointed that the Senator 
should call up paragraphs 25 and 26 before we reached the 
embargo, but I felt, in view of the fact that they are there, that 
he could insist upon disposing of the amendments to paragraphs 
25 and 26 at this time; but I shall object now to taking up a 
provision further along in the bill. Indeed, I think it would be 
a violation of the unanimous-consent agreement to take up the 
amendments and consider them first, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That provision is an amendment. 

Mr. KING. No; but I mean in the regular order. The 
understanding was that we would take up the amendments in 
the regular order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; there was no under- 
standing about the regular order, and I have broken the regular 
order time and time again, not only at the request of the Sena- 
tor now speaking but at the request of other Senators, for their 
convenience. I have tried to accommodate them in every pos- 
sible way, and I want to assure the Senator now that I will try 
to accommodate him. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] want to be here when the em- 
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bargo provision is up for consideration; but, of course, I do not 
concede that it is up for consideration to-day, and it will not be 
pee we reach it in regular course in the consideration of the 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Paragraph 25 is up now. 

Mr. KING. Yes; paragraph 25 and paragraph 26. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 26 will be up when we get 
through with paragraph 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator pardon the 
Chair? The Secretary adyises the Chair that there are three 
amendments in paragraph 25, and that they have all been 
agreed to, and that paragraph 25 is disposed of. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, that is not 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is only stating what 
he has been advised. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Just a moment. The Secretary 
States that on May 12 the first amendment was agreed to, and 
on June 1 the second and third amendments were agreed to. 
Now the Senator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, as I understand 
the record, last week we debated paragraph 25. The Senator 
from Utah offered a motion that we disagree to it. That was 
defeated, and then the committee amendment was agreed to; 
and, as I understand, the paragraph, with the committee 
amendments, has been passed and we are now on paragraph 26. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Yes. 

Mr. KING. I stated during the discussion that I had two 
amendments to strike out “50” and insert 30,“ and then that 
I intended to offer an amendment to the “7 cents per pound.” 
If that may be done at this time 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, that will be up to the 
chairman of the committee; but I hope that this whole dye 
question can be taken up at one time. 

Some time past, in debating the question of the duty on 
antimony, we skipped one of the paragraphs and took up para- 
graphs further along in the bill, but they related entirely to 
the other paragraph and cleaned it all up at one time. The 
embargo and the expansion of the embargo are in two separate 
paragraphs further along in the bill, but they relate entirely 
to the dye schedule; and if we are going to settle what our 
tariff policy shall be on dyes, with the experts here anxious 
to clean up this schedule and leave and go to their other duties, 
the practical way to do it is to clean it up at once. So I hope 
that after paragraph 26 has been debated and settled the 
chairman will urge the Senate to continue the discussion of the 
dye embargo and its extension, so that the whole question can 
be cleaned up at one time, 

Mr. KING. All I can say is that, of course, I shall oppose 
that. I think it would be manifestly unfair and manifestly 
unjust to import a section down at the tail end of the bill up 
to this schedule and consider it now. I have no objection to 
disposing of paragraphs 25 and 26, and have no objection to 
any Senator discussing the embargo as much as he pleases; but 
I shall certainly object to the Senate voting upon the embargo 
now. I should consider that it would be a violation of the rule 
which we announced at the beginning, namely, that we would 
take up for consideration the amendments, proceeding with 
them in order, and pass upon them, going down through the 
bill; then, after the Senate amendments had been disposed of, 
that we could recur to the beginning and offer such amend- 
ments to the text of the bill as were desired by Senators. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is a very im- 
practical and scattering way to do it. At the suggestion of the 
other side, we settled the entire question of one product, and 
we skipped all over the bill to do it. I think if we are going to 
settle our tariff policy on dyes, we ought to settle the entire 
question, debate it at one time, and close it up. That is my 
position, and I hope we can do it. 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah that the suggestion 
of the policy of clearing up a whole subject at one time came 
from the other side, and the committee accepted the suggestion. 
Therefore, we are not departing from any rule or understand- 
ing. We are simply clearing up one schedule at a time in a 
practical way, and I hope the Senator will not make any objec- 
tion to a continuation of the debate and the final settlement of 
the entire question. 

Mr. KING, May I say, in response to my good friend, that 
there was never any suggestion at all that we should bring the 
embargo provision up to the chemical schedule and consider it 
at this time. I did suggest to my good friend, the chairman 
of the committee, before we began the debate, that paragraphs 
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25 and 26 be relegated to that part of the bill where we would 
discuss the embargo, as I thought they might with propriety 
be discussed at that time, and after talking with him I so an- 
nounced to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 
Later I talked with the chairman of the committee, and he 
stated that when we reached paragraphs 25 and 26 we would 
consider that matter, but I never did and never would assent 
to. the proposition of discussing the embargo now, or at any 
time when we were discussing paragraphs 25 and 26. I want 
to say to the Senator that, in my opinion, it would be rather 
unfair to the Senator from New Hampshire to take up the 
embargo question now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator from Utah 
that the chairman will try, as far as he can, to accommodate 
all Senators and to carry out the general understanding. My 
own understanding was that when we got to the dye matter 
it would make very little difference whether we put paragraphs 


25 and 26 over to the time we should consider the embargo, 


provision, or should bring the embargo matter up immediately 
after we considered those paragraphs; but I did think we could 
dispose of all of them at one time. I am informed, and have 
had some talk with the Senator from New Hampshire myself, 
that if we will eliminate from this proyision in paragraph 26 
that which belongs to the administrative portion, he would not 
care even to be present when the matter was discussed. 

Mr. KING. That is, when paragraphs 25 and 26 were dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; as I understand, even when the em- 
bargo was discussed, 

Mr. KING. I do not so understand it. I think the Senator 
is in error, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not; but I will look over the 
Record while we are discussing paragraph 26 and the items in 
it, and will try to carry out what appears to be the understand- 


ing. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the Senator from 
North Dakota never had any understanding from me or from 
this side, that we would consent to the bringing up of the em- 
bargo provision, and acting upon it when we were acting upon 
paragraphs 25 and 26, because I took the precaution at the be- 
ginning to state to the Senator that I would prefer that para- 
graphs 25 and 26 be passed over until we reached the embargo, 
and I never assented, nor has anybody upon this side assented, 
to the bringing forward of the embargo provision. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there is sufficient in the bill to 
keep us busy for some time, and I have stated that I would try 
to accommodate all Senators. I have given them notice that 
we would take up and dispose of the dye proposition next, both 
the embargo and the other matter, but I think rather than to 
mislead, if that has misled any Senator, I will try my best to 
accommodate each Senator in the matter of considering these 
questions. However, I do want to look over the Recorp and 
see what the understanding was. 

Mr. KING. I do not know what understanding the Senator 
had with others, but he had no understanding with me—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will take the Senator's word for that. 

Mr. KING. Because the Senator will recall very distinctly 
that in the beginning I asked that paragraphs 25 and 26 go over 
until we reached the embargo provision. I have no objection to 
proceeding with paragraphs 25 and 26. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand paragraph 25 has been dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is advised that the record discloses that all the committee 
amendments offered to paragraph 25 have been disposed of. 

Mr. KING. I did not so understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state what 
the record discloses as to paragraph 25. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The amendments in paragraph 
25 as reported by the committee have each and all been agreed 
to as reported. 

Mr. KING. I did not so understand, and I want to move to 
reconsider, merely for the purpose of offering an amendment 
which I indicated in my remarks the other day I should offer. 
I want to be entirely frank with the Senator, and I say to him 
that I am not quite clear whether under the unanimous-consent 
agreement I could attack the specific rates, and if the Senator 
raises the point of order, I shall submit it to the Chair and 
take his ruling. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we can get a vote on it right away, I 
will ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was adopted may be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. I shall take but very few minutes, I will say to 
the Senator. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I ask, then, that the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 10, Ene 17, was agreed to be re 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? - 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Reserving the right to object, I 
sen like to a the Senator from Utah if it is his purpose 
o offer an amendment to this para h for ? 

Mr. KING. Yes. TRER ena 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator intend to take 
much time on it? We debated it the other night at length. 

Mr. KING. Not at all. I stated to the Senator on Saturday 
evening that it would not take long. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will not object, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the 
committee amendment, on page 10, line 17, was agreed to be 
reconsidered, Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment: I move to 
insert, in paragraph 25, line 17, after the numerals 1546,“ 
the following: 

Valued not above 10 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem and 
8} cents per 1 23 valued above 10 cents per pound, 30 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound, 

It introduces a classification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr KING. I reserve a separate vote in the Senate upon 
this and all other amendments which I have offered to these 
paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The first amendment of the committee in paragraph 26 was, 
on page 12, line 2, to strike out gauiacol” and to insert 
“ guaiacol.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 12, line 6, 
to strike out “35” and insert in lieu thereof “60,” so as to 
read : 
and all mixtures, including solutions, consisting in whole or in part 
of any of the articles or materials 8 for in this paragraph, 
excepting mixtures of synthetic odoriferous or aromatic chemicals, 60 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment as 
follows: On line 6, page 12, in lieu of the words “60 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound” I move to insert the fol- 
lowing: 4 
valued not above 25 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 3 
cents per pound; valued above 25 cents per pound and not above 50 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound; valued 
suore: 50 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per 
pound. 

That introduces three classes. The other evening I called at- 
tention to what I conceive to be the unfair basis upon which 
both these paragraphs were drawn. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator from Utah any 
objection to having the amendment stated at this time? 

Mr. KING. None at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “60 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound,” on line 6, page 12, 
and to insert fhe following: 
valued not above 25 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 3 
cents per pound; valued above 25 cents per pound and not above 50 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound; valued 
spoto 50 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per 

Mr. KING. I argued this question at considerable length the 
other evening, and I do not intend to consume any time in 
further presenting the facts in the case. I only want to call 
attention again to the situation. 

In both paragraph 25 and paragraph 26 one classification of 
intermediates and dyes exists. Notwithstanding some dyes 
may be sold at 14 cents per pound, the pre-war price, some at 
2 cents, some at 6, some at 7, some at 10, and others sold 
at very high prices, the san rates are prescribed—the same 
rates as to intermediates and the same rates as to the finished 
products of the dyes themselves. That seems to me to be mani- 
festly unfair. I can not see how we can justify a duty which 
in some instances would amount to 400 or 500 or 600 per cent, 
and yet a commodity allied to it, indeed akin to the same 
product, would bear a duty of perhaps 100 per cent. Yet we 
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find such incongruities in the bill now before us. The same 
rate is imposed upon a product the import value of which is 
2 or 3 or 4 cents a pound as is imposed upon an article the 
import value of which may be 60 cents per pound or $1 or 
more per pound. 

I have no particular objection to the ad valorem except that 
it is too high, but it is the specific rate that I am criticizing 
particularly. A specific rate of 7 cents a pound upon a com- 
modity the import value ef which is 1} or 2 or 3 cents per 
pound would range all the way from 200 per cent to 300 or 400 
per cent. That is what I am objecting to. It does seem to me 
that these articles lend themselyes to a logical, to a proper, 
indeed to a scientific, classification. Many of the dyes, as we 
know, are cheap. Many of them, as we know, are costly. We 
have introduced into the other schedules varying rates depend- 
ing upon a multitude of conditions. We say that some articles 
are luxuries, and we impose a much higher rate than we do 
upen articles which are much cheaper and which may be more 
commonly and universally used. I called attention the other 
evening to the fact that certain dyes—indigo, sulphur black, and 
others—are comparatively cheap and that their use is exten- 
sive. Now, to impose a 7-cent specific duty upon dyes or in- 
termediates of a value of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents per pound and 
the same specific upon dyes that cost $1 a pound to me seems 
to be wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. President, I will be willing to take a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr, WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 1 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexo] and I vote 
“yea,” I ask that this announcement of the transfer of my 
pair may stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OvermMan’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. OwInstAN] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his namé was called). Transfer- 
ring my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rop- 
rnson] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobe], 
who is unavoidably absent. I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina Mr. 
Overman] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow]. 
I ask that this transfer may stand for the day. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Witr1ams], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norsrck], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Traut] to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL: I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Puirps] to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrreucock], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] has not voted. He is necessarily absent, and 
I promised to take care of him with a pair. However, I find 
I can transfer my pair to the Junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Carper}, which I do, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn] to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer] to the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cvrtts], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I observe that he has not 


voted. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Ilinois [Mr, 
McCormick], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (after haying voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 
He stands paired on this vote with the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
ial King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harris La Follette Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Harrison Norris mith 
Heflin Pittman Stanley 
3 NAYS—40. 
Ball Edge McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Ernst Leun Smoot 
Broussard Frelinghuysen MeNary Spencer 
rsum Hale Nelson 8 rent 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Kel Oddie ‘Townsend 
Colt Kendrick Page Wadsworth 
Cummins Ladd Pepper Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCumber Ra illis 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Borah Gerry Moses Robinson 
Calder Glass Myers Shields 
Caraway n New Stanfield 
Crow Harrek Nicholson Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Norbeck Trammell 
Curtis Jobnson Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Elkins Keyes Owen Weller 
Fernald age Phipps Williams 
Fletcher McCormick Rawson 
nce McKellar Recd 
So Mr. Kine’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 12, line 19, 
after the word “act,” to strike out the words “no package con- 
taining” and to insert “it shall be unlawful to import or bring 
into the United States.” n 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, may I inquire of the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge if he is ready to offer the amendment 
which he indicated? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To strike out a portion of the next com- 
mittee amendment? Yes. 

Mr. KING. Would not that involve the amendment which 
has just been read by the Secretary? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. But, Mr. President, if we 
may take a moment, not taking the amendments up in their reg- 
ular order, I ask at this time that the Senate reject the portion 
of the committee amendment beginning with the word “ Pro- 
vided,” in line 15, on page 14, and going down to and including 
line 16, on page 15. x 

In explanation I will simply state tbat the proviso covers 
the importation of goods on which there is a trade-mark held 
or supposed to be held by American manufacturers. Whether 
it is important to insert such a provision in a tariff bill I am 
not prepared at this time te say definitely, but I am quite 
certain that in the form in which it is herein written it ought 


not to be inserted at any place in the bill except in the ad- 


ministrative proyisions, and not even there without a very 
material amendment to it. Therefore, without prejudicing any 
right to bring the matter up in some form in the administrative 
provisions, but certainly not with my consent in the form in 
which it is now written, I ask that that portion of the com- 
mittee amendment which I have indicated may be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment propo by the 
Senator from North Dakota to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 13, line 13, beginning 
with the word “particular,” the Committee on Finance pro- 
poses to strike out down to and including the numerals “ 1546,” 
in line 23, and to insert the words printed in italics from that 
point down to the end of line 16, on page 15. 

The Senator from North Dakota now proposes from the por- 
tion proposed to be inserted, after the numerals “ 1546,” on 
page 14, line 15, to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. KING. I desire before this paragraph is finally dis- 
posed of to move to strike out lines 11, 12, 18, 14, and 15, 
down to the word “ Provided,” which is included in the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will have 
a right to offer his amendment to the amendment after the 
pending amendment to the amendment shall have been dis- 
posed of. 0 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to taking a vote on the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, as the Chair under- 
stands, is on the amendment of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumber] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. KING. On page 14 I move to strike out lines 11, 12, 18, 
14, and 15 of the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the committee amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary, In the committee amendment, on 
page 14, after line 10, it is proposed to strike out: 

Provided further, That any article or 3 which is within the 
terms of paragraphs 1, 5, 35, 37, 56, 63, 79, or 1578, as well as within 
the terms of pargraphs 25, 26, or 1546, shall be assessed for duty or 
55 from duty as the case may be under paragraphs 25, 26, or 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. It was developed 
during the discussion the other day that the lines which I have 
moved to strike out sought to take from various other pro- 
visions of the bill the articles therein referred to and to sub- 
ject them to the rates of duty that are found in this paragraph 
provided that any of the compounds were derived from coal 
tars or from any of their derivatives. 

I call attention to the fact that medicines and pharmaceu- 
ticals that are found in paragraphs 1, 5, 35, 37, 56, 63, 79, and 
perhaps in paragraph 1578 bear in those particular paragraphs 
in which they were found a lower rate of duty than that which 
is prescribed in paragraph 26. This proviso is for the purpose 
of taking those particular medicines and medicinal compounds 
and pharmaceuticals ont of those paragraphs, where the aver- 
age duty, perhaps, is 20 or 25 per cent ad valorem, possibly in 
some instances higher, and fastening upon them higher rates 
of duty than would otherwise apply. 

The question is this: Is it fair and just and right to estab- 
lish two different rates of duty for the same character of com- 
pounds that bear the same name, have the same therapeutic 
effect, and are used for the same purpose, and are known by the 
trade, perhaps, by the same name, and to subject those medi- 
cines and compounds to different rates of duty simply because 
one may be made from coal-tar products or from coal-tar deriva- 
tives and others from natural products? I submit that it is 
unfair and can not be defended; and yet this provision is aimed 
directly at the accomplishment of that end, If my amendment 
shall prevail, then those paragraphs which we have considered 
and which deal with those medicine compounds will bear the 
same duty that we understood they would bear when we voted 
upon them. If we adopt the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee, then, of course, we increase the duties upon some of 
those products upon which we have already yoted and as to 
which we have understood the rate of duty was fixed. We are 
making a sort of a pet of the coal-tar products, the by-products 
of the coke oven. We are Saying to two individuals, one of 
whom manufactures medicines out of natural products and an- 
other manufactures the same class of medicines out of coal-tar 
products, we will differentiate in favor of the latter, so that 
the man who manufactures certain products used in medicines 
out of coal tar shall have a higher rate of duty than the indi- 
vidual who manufactures the same kind of a medicine out of 
some natural product. I can not find any justification for it, 
and therefore I have offered the amendment to which I have 
called attention. I presented this matter very fully the other 
day in the discussion of paragraphs 25 and 26, and I do not care 
to further elaborate the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to state what I 
said the other night as to why this provision was put in the 
bill. The Tariff Commission called uttention to the necessity 
of it, as will be found on page 83 of the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, which I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
now to read. However, the paragraphs mentioned refer to 
acids, chemicals, ethers, esters, flavoring extracts, perfumes, 
colors, compounds of crude oil tar, and explosives not specially 
provided for. 

Would it be fair not to provide a duty upon those articles 
if they are from coal tar or derivatives of coal tar? The para- 


graphs enumerated seek specifically to provide for these items 
where they are not derived from coal tar. There must not be 
a conflict here, and therefore it is absolutely necessary to in- 
clude them in this paragraph. They are not provided for in 
any other part of the bill; but they are provided for in the 
paragraphs having reference to coal-tar derivatives, and are to 
be assessed as provided in paragraphs 25 and 26, one of which 
has reference to intermediates and the other to coal-tar prod- 
ucts themselves. Why? Because they are derivatives of coal 
tar; and chemicals, ethers, esters, perfumes that are derived 
or produced from coal tar ought to fall in the paragraph in 
which coal-tar products are taken care of. That is why the 
particular paragraphs are enumerated in paragraph 26, and why 
the commodities referred to have imposed upon them the rates 
of duty provided in that paragraph. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I understand my colleague— 
and perhaps I did not fully comprehend his statement—from 
paragraph 5, which reads— 
all chemical elements, all chemical salts and compounds, all medicinal 
préparations, and all combinations and mixtures of any of the fore- 
going, all the foregoing obtained naturally or artificially and not spe- 
cially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem— 

There are.to be excepted those products which are manu- 
factured from coal tar or its derivatives. It appears that, 
unless there are imported into that paragraph the words 
“coal tar or derivatives of coal tar,“ the construction placed 
upon it by my colleague must be wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. It says in each one of those paragraphs 
“not specially provided for”; and therefore, just as my col- 
league has said, the articles which are specially provided for 
are transferred to paragraph 26, and they are to be assessed 
on the basis of paragraphs 25 and 26. The reason of that is 
that they are derived from coal tar. Those that are not de- 
rived from coal-tar products are taken care of in each one of 
the paragraphs named in the amendment, namely, paragraphs 
1, 5, 35, 87, 56, 68, 79, 156, 146. 

My colleague is right in the statement that the rates are 
higher under paragraph 26 than under the other paragraphs, 
because of the very fact that the products are derived from 
coal tar. If that industry is to be protected as a whole, then 
it is proper that articles derived from coal tar should fall in 
this paragraph, no matter what the rate is upon other items 
in the bill. The derivatives of coal tar, whether they be chemi- 
cals or whether they be ethers or esters or perfumes or colors 
not specially provided for, ought to fall in this paragraph. As 
to the rate, as I said the other night to my colleague, I have 
not been discussing that at all. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I agree entirely with what the 
Senator from Utah states that the provision we are now dis- 
cussing, which is involved in my amendment, is intended to 
place all medicines, flavoring extracts, and various other 
products which are derived from coal tar or any of its deriva- 
tives in this paragraph for the purpose of fixing the rate of 
duty. 

That is what I am complaining about. Take paragraph 35, 
under the head of “ethers and esters.” It provides that diethyl 
sulphate and dimethyl sulphate shall bear a rate of duty of 
15 cents per pound; ethyl acetate, 3 cents per pound; ethyl 
chloride, 15 cents per pound; ethyl ether, 4 cents per pound; 
and ethers and esters of all kinds not specially provided for, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does not change any of the items that 
the Senator has just read. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Provided, That no article containing more than 10 per cent of 
alcohol shall be classified for duty under this paragraph. 

It is possible that there may be ethers and esters that are 
the products of coal tar or some of the derivatives of coal tar. 
There are other paragraphs here; for instance, there are ex- 
plosives that may be manufactured from certain products, not 
coal tar or the derivatives of coal tar, and they bear a certain 
rate of duty; but if the explosives are manufactured in part 
from coal tar or the derivatives of coal tar, then a different 
rate of duty is prescribed. The senior Senator from Utah is 
correct in stating that the provision now under consideration 
is intended to impress upon all those commodities the same 
rates that are found in paragraph 26. notwithstanding the fact 
that other commodities may be manufactured from other 
products than coal tar or its derivatives and bear a lesser 
rate of duty. 

It is simply, as my colleague says, a question of policy: Shall 
we discriminate? Shall we say to the man who is engaged in 
the manufacture of any of these products out of coal tar or any 
of the derivatives of coal tar, We are going to give you an 
advantage. You are a particular pet of the Government, and 
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we will permit you to enjoy a higher rate of duty than we give 
to other persons and to other manufacturers“: 

That is all there is to this amendment. I insist that the same 
commodity, the same product, whether it come from coal tar or a 
derivative of coal tar or some natural product, shall bear the 
same rate of duty, no higher and no lower, than if it were de- 
rived from some other product. In other words, let us treat all 
commodities of the same character that serve the same purpose, 
that are applied to the same end, in the same way. Let us im- 
pose the same rate of duty upon explosives, whether they are 
made from the products of coal tar or whether they are made 
from some other base or primary compound. 

I insist that medicines, such as salol, phenacetine, acetanilid, 
aspirin, and so forth, that may be made from coal tar shall bear 
the same rate of duty that they would bear if they were made 
from some other primary compound; but we propose, as I state, 
to lift them ont of the other paragraphs if they are the product 
of coal tar, and subject them to a higher rate of duty. I think 
it.is manifestly unfair, that it is giving to the manufacturers 
who are engaged in the coal-tar product business an advantage 
over those who may be engaged in the production of the same 
products from other primary compounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to my colleague 
that the discrimination would be the other way about. Why 
should we give a certain rate upon coal-tar products as found 
in paragraphs 25 and 26 and take out these little items that are 
coal-tar products and put them somewhere else? That is where 
the discrimination comes. Why should one manufacturer, manu- 
facturing articles from coal tar, have one rate of duty, and then, 
because he made an ester or an ether, why should it be taken out 
and put somewhere else? All of the items manufactured from 
coal-tar products ought to fall in one paragraph, as I have 
already said; and unless they do there is a discrimination be- 
tween the manufacturer who makes products from coal tar and 
the manufacturer who makes them from other bases. 

It seems to me this is the only legical way to write a bill. As 
I said before, as to the rates, that is another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KIxd] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question new is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on line 9, 
page 14, the word “lowest” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“highest,” so that it will read: 

That if a dye or other article was or is ordinarily used in more than 


one commercial strength, then the highest commercial strength shall be 
adopted as the standard of strength for such dye or other article. 


Mr. McCUMBHR. Will the Senator repeat where his amend- 
ment is? 

Mr. KING. On page 14, line 9, strike out the word “ lowest” 
and insert the word “ highest.” 

I called attention the other day, when we were engaging in a 
general discussion of paragraphs 25 and 26, to the fact that 
before the war, and now, dyes are imported in different stand- 
ards of strength. I suggested that it would perhaps result in 
the imposition of exceedingly high rates of duty if we com- 
mitted to the Treasury Department the authority and the power 
to apply different specific rates, or, rather, to double or treble 
the specific rates, as may be done under this provision. 

Assume that a given dye has been imported in the past under 
two standards of strength, 20 per cent and 40 per cent. Assume 
that the overwhelming majority of that particular product 
came in under the 40 per cent standard. Nevertheless, if the 
lesser standard was sufficiently used to enable it to be said that 
it was commercially used, the Treasury Department under this 
bill might adopt that lower standard, and in that event would 
apply a 14-cent specific rate to the product, adopting the lower 
as the basis of the application of the specific rate. I suggested 
that that was manifestly unfair, and it seems so to me now. 

I therefore have offered the amendment to fix the highest 
rate where it was commercially used as the standard for the 
application of the specific rate. If the highest standard was 
80 per cent pure, then 80 per cent pure will be the standard now 
for attaching this specific rate of 7 cents per pound. If the 
highest standard was 60 per cent, then that would be the one 
which would govern in the future; but where there have been 
varying standards obviously it would lead to confusion, and I 
make the prediction now that if the bill shall pass in this form 
there will be not only confusion but litigation as the result of 
the particular provision now under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment is agreed to, 
I can think of a great many cases where it would be most 
unjust. y 


Some lines of business can only use these dyes in a paste 
form. In other words, they are not prepared to take the 
powdered form and make it into a paste and do it suecessfully 
and do it economically. The other evening I gave a history of 
the manufacturing of the pastes as originally turned out from 
the plants, and then improvements being made by producing the 
same article not in paste form but in powdered form, thus ob- 
viating the shipping of the water—for that is all there is in 
the paste—from a foreign country to all parts of the United 
States where they use the article. Therefore it was unjust; 
and if we put it now upon the highest strength, every institu- 
tion in the United States that could not use the powdered form, 
but was required under its conditions to use the liquid form, 
would have to pay, perhaps, 20 per cent more duty, 80 per cent 
more duty, or 50 per cent more duty. If a paste was 40 per 
cent and a powdered form was 90 per cent, and the man could 
not use the powdered form but had to use the liquid form, he 
would be penalized for that reason. 

Whatever rate is established ought to be established upon 
the lowest standard strength, and then everyone who wanted to 
use the lowest could use it; and when a man used a higher 
strength, whether it was a double-strength paste or whether it 
was in powdered form, he would pay exactly the same rate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, providing -you will 
strike out the provision which ties the bill to antecedent condi- 
‘tions, If it will-apply to matters in futuro, then the argument 
of my colleague.is sound ; but the proposition is to go back to the 
past and take the precedents from the past as the basis for the 
standardization, whereas we know, as my colleague stated the 
other evening, that in the past there were various standards, 
high and low, and if we should take the lowest standard then 
existing and import it into the present and the future and base 
the rates upon that lowest standard, obviously there will be 
many injustices. If, however, we declare that the lowest com- 
mercial standard in the future shall govern, then I think my 
colleagne’s argument is sound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, let me call my colleague's attention to 
the fact that they all fall in this same bracket now, developed 
since the war or during the war, and most of them have been 
developed during the war. There were very few coal-tar prod- 
ucts that were developed before the war that come in either 
paste form or powdered form. I mentioned a few of them the 
other night. The great line of these articles has been developed 
oaro the war, and there can then be no conflict in passing 
this z 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will strike out 
the words “ was or,” I will withdraw my amendment. Then it 
will read: 

hat if a dye or other article is ordinarily u 
3 a. y used in more than one 

If my colleague will do that, so that it will apply in futuro, 
I have no objection; but if you go back 5, 10, or 15 years, as 
you may under this bill, beyond the period of the war, it does 
seem to me that manifest injustices may be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see it that way. I very much prefer 
to take the lowest strength and have a rate apply to that, be- 
cause if you do not do it you are bound to get into litigation. 
You can not keep away from it. If you take the highest strength 
as the basis every shipment that comes in below that strength 
would have to pay the higher rate, and that would be unfair. 
The highest strength, when it is perfected, is found in the 
powdered form, and everybody*who would use it other than in 
the powdered form, as I have already said, would be penalized, 
and I do not think that would be right. The rate ought to be 
based upon the lower strength, and then, of course, built up to 
the higher strength. 

Mr. KING. I agree with what my colleague says, that there 
would be some injustice if the amendment which I have offered 
should prevail; but I have measured the injustices which would 
‘arise under that amendment if it should prevail with the in- 
justice which will arise if the committee amendment prevails, 
and from all the information I can obtain, the injustices would 
be less in the former than in the latter case. 

I concede that a rate based on the highest standard might be 
quite oppressive upon some of the importers, whereas the adop- 
tion of a rate based on the lowest would relieve them, but it would 
impose burdens upon a larger number of individuals, because 
from all I can learn a great majority of those who have im- 
ported have not imported the lowest standard, but what might 
be denominated an intermediate standard, and the imposition 
of the rates based upon the lowest standard would merely mean, 
not a 7-cent specific but a 14-cent specific, and possibly a 21- 
cent specific rate, so that the bill as reported, in my opinion, 
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will impose a 14-cent specific rate, or a 21-cent specific rate in 
many instances, instead of a 7-cent specific. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that my colleague has 
not had his attention called to the first part of this paragraph, 
or he would know that we would have to use the words “ was 
or is” in order to cover both sections. It provides: 7 

Provided further, That in the enforcement of the foregoing pro 
in this paragraph the Secretary of the Treasury shall adopt a standard 
of strength for each dye or other article which shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to the commercial strength in ordinary use in the 
United States prior to July 1, 1914. 

That is prior to the war. Then it goes on: 

That if a dye or other article has been, introduced into commercial 
use since said date, then the standard of strength for such dye or other 
article sbail conform as nearly as practicable to the commerce 
strength in ordinary use. 

That only applies, as I said, to the articles which have been 
developed since the beginning of the war; and then, of cour; 
using those two standards, we say: ` 

If a dye or other article was— 


That is, before the war— 
or is ordinarily used in more than one commercial strength, then the 
lowest commercial strength shall be adopted as the standard of 
strength for such dye or other article. 

So I think my colleague will notice now that we have to use 
the words “ was or is.” 

Mr. KING. We would have to amend, and I intended to 
suggest an amendment in line 3 to deal with that question. I 
think my colleague now concedes, however, that under the 
amendment tendered by the committee the period prior to the 
war could be resorted to for the purpose of determining the 
standard. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, as to articles “in ordinary use in the 
United States prior to July 1, 1914.“ I will say to the Senator 
that there were very few of them. 

Mr. KING. Prior to the war? i 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; prior to the war; and I know of only one 
or two that are made now in powdered form, Of course, that is 
the highest strength. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the chairman of the committee 
that I shall withdraw my amendment, with the understanding 
that later, upon further consultation with those who are 
familiar with this matter—dye men, manufacturers, and im- 
porters—if the conditions to which I have referred should be 
found to exist, I may renew my motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to one 
other matter, so that he can give it consideration at the time 
he takes this up for further study. The Senator will notice 
that we use the words “ordinary use.” Those words are used 
for the reason that if a sample of very low strength were sent 
over from a foreign country to America for a special purpose, 
it never would be taken as the basis of imposing a tax. It 
would have to be ordinarily used in the United States. 

Mr. KING. For commercial purposes? 

Mn SMOOT. For commercial purposes. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, and that is the reason why 
I stated it would leag to confusion and perhaps to litigation, 
because the phrase “ ordinary use“ is a very elastic term. Is 
it “ordinary use” in Boston, “ ordinary use” in Philadelphia, 
“ordinary use” in some textile plants, or “ordinary use” 
where? If it is a small community or a small State, with a 
homogeneous population, or a limited area, in which the textile 
interests are located, then it would not be susceptible of so 
much confusion or controversy. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not lead to any confusion on the part 
of the manufacturers, because all of these items are sold and 
advertised, and the trade know them just as well as they know 
what sugar is or what flour is, or what anything else is. There 
is no more trouble with it than with the three grades of flour. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 19, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “no package containing” and to insert 
“jt shall be unlawful to import or bring into the United 
States"; and in line 22, after the word “compound,” to strike 
out “shall be admitted to entry into the United States unless 
such package and to insert “ unless the package, case, or con- 
tainer,” so as to make the additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That beginning six months after the date of passage 
of this act it shall be unlawful to import or bring into the United 
States any such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, color lake, 
leuco-compound, 8 or indoxy! compound, unless the package, case, 


or container, and the invoice shall bear a plain, conspicuous, and truly 
descriptive statement of the identity and percen 


tage, exclusive of dilu- 
ents, of such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, color lake, leuco- 
compound, indoxy!, or indoxyl compound contained therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “no package containing any such article 


shall be admitted to entry into the United States if it or the” 
and to insert “it shall be unlawful to import or bring into the 
United States any such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, 
color lake, leuco-compound, indoxyl, or indoxyl compound if the 
package, case, or container, or the”; in line 11, before the word 
“ article,” to strike ont “ such ” and to insert the”; and, in line 
13, after the word “any,” to strike out “particular; in the 
enforcement of the foregoing provisos the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall adopt a standard of strength for each dye or 
other article which shall conform as nearly as practicable to 
the commercial strength in ordinary use in the United States 
prior to July 1, 1914: Provided further, That any article or 
product which may come within the terms of other para- 
graphs of this act, as well as within the terms of paragraphs 
25, 26, or 1546, shall be assessed for duty or exempted from 
duty, as the case may be, under paragraphs 25, 26, or 1546,” 
and to insert “ particular,” so as to make the additional pro- 

e of this act it 


viso read: 

Provided further, That on and after the pa 
shall be unlawful to import or bring into the Eni States any such 
color, dye, stain, r acid, color base, cglor lake, leuco-compound, 
indoxyl, or indoxyl compound if the package, case, or container, or 
the inyoice bears any statement, design, or device ing the 
article or the ingredients or substances contained therein wh is 
false, fraudulent, or misleading in any particular. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether an effort is made in the case of other 
products to interdict the importation under penalty, unless 
the container or the receptacle states clearly contents of the 
package or the receptacle and the information which is sought 
by this amendment. Is this a discrimination against the dye 
products which are imported? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that is done, but the Sen- 
ator will understand why we make the change here. It is a 
question merely of making the entry. As it came over frem 


-| the House, the bill simply provided against making the entry. 


The entry, of course, covers filing the inventory, and so forth. 
This makes it unlawful to import misbranded articles, so that 
there can be no possibility of not knowing what is intended. 
It makes it an illegal act to import or bring them into the 
country, and not merely the fact of making an entry, which is 
not bringing the article in at all, but simply filing your in- 
yentory of an intended bringing in of the article itself. 

Mr. KING. What I meant to inquire about was this: Are 
dye products treated differently from any qther products which 
are imported? Do you make it unlawful, for instance, to im- 
port other products than coal-tar products “if the package, 
case, or container, or the invoice bears any statement, design, 
or device regarding the article or the ingredients or substances 
contained therein which is false, fraudulent, or misleading in 
any particular?” 

Mr. McCUMBER. That, of course, is general. That is made 
to apply, I think, to every article in the other paragraphs or 
schedules. 

Mr. KING. That is what I am inquiring. You do not single 
out dyes and make it illegal or unlawful to import them with a 
misleading brand, and let other articles imported into the 
United States under misleading brands be immune from the 
penalty here provided? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we have a general rule which pre- 
vents anything that is misleading or fraudulent from being 
brought in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will look at sections 590 
to 592 he will find that they provide for “false drawback ” 
claim, and that, of course, is an entry for a drawback. That is 
provided in the administrative features of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no particular objection if a general pro- 
vision shall be inserted in the bill making it unlawful to im- 
port commodities into the United States which are falsely 
branded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I may not be able to turn to it at the 
moment, but in the administrative provisions we have suf- 
ciently guarded against fraudulent statements of the contents 
of packages, and so forth, 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding, and that is the 
reason I wondered why you should specifically insert this 
language in this paragraph. There would be just as much rea- 
son to insert a similar provision in another paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will notice that it is inserted 
here, because above that the House provision is: 
the invoice shall bear a plats, conspicuous, and truly descriptive 
statement of the identity and percentage, exclusive of diluents, of such 
color, dye— 

And so forth, 

Therefore we inserted a provision against this being im- 
ported unless it complied with what was in that particular 
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provision. Possibly it was not necessary to repeat it there. 
It may be; but I think it is equally covered in other sections. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why it was put in this paragraph 
was more particularly because of the standard of strength 
being provided for. Here we gave a standard of strength, and 
therefore it applies more to that than to the general provi- 
sion. The general provision will be found in section 591. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I ask leave to insert at this point 
the statement of the Tariff Commission on the label feature, 
which gives the full explanation as outlined by the chairman 
of the committee. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LABELING FRATURE. 


The United States Tariff Commission, in its report dated December 
12, 1918, “ Dyes and other coal-tar chemicals,” states: 

“It is suggested that all imports of dyes shall be required to bear a 
plain, conspicuous, and truly descriptive statement of the identity and 
percentage of the dye corftained therein, and that if false, fraudulent, 
or misleading statements are contained on the package or the invoice 
therefor the goods shall not be permitted to enter. 

Therefore the requirement that the identity and per- 
ree shall be disclosed will 
both the ad valorem and specific 

“* + * ‘Incidentally, this provision for the truthful labeling of 
dyes will protect the consumers of dyes a st fraud and the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of dyes against unfair competition from foreign 
manufacturers. It is a notorious fact that unfair methods of com- 
petition, such as bribery of purchasing agents, adulteration, and mis- 
branding, have been especially prevalent in the dye industry.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the paragraph, 
EXTENSION OF NATIONAL-BANK CHARTERS. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the amendments 
of the Senate to House bill 9527. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvnrst in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
So as to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As the House has disagreed to the Senate 
amendments and appointed conferees, I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KI xd] if he will not now ask consent to withdraw 
his motion and allow the conferees to be appointed? : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I indicated the other day, this 
bill was passed during my absence. I have been opposed, and 
still am opposed, to granting charters for such a length of time 
as provided in this bill. The present law grants charters for 
a period of 20 years, The bill as it passed the House gave 
perpetual charters to national banks. The Senate committee 
have amended it, and have granted charters for 99 years. I 
have understood that an agreement was reached by which 
the limit would be fixed at 50 years; but, at any rate, the bill 
has been passed, as I have Stated, with a 99-year limit. 

I submitted the other day a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate had passed the bill in the form I have 
stated. I have spoken with a number of Senators who I 
thought shared the view which I entertained, that 50 years 
was the maximum limit which they would support. 

They have acceded to the action of the Senate, and are sup- 
porting the bill which grants charters for 99 years. In view 
of that position, and owing to the fact that there are only a 
very few of us who take the view which I have expressed, I 
have consented to withdraw the motion to reconsider, but with 
the understanding that when the conference report is submitted 
we may then have a record vote upon the matter. 

I therefore ask consent to withdraw the motion to reconsider, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
the motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. CALDER, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, and Mr. Grass conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the 


AN facilitate the assessment of 
uties. 


sions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to pro- 
vide relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, with 
an amendment, in which it requested’ the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 7864, An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Naval Establishment; and 

H. R. 8996. An act to amend paragraph 440, section 5211, act 
June 3, 1864. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res, 339) 
making available funds for repairing and restoring levees on 
the Mississippi River above Cairo, III., and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. ; 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were each read twice by title and referred 
as indicated below: 
H. R. 7864. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Naval Establishment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 8996. An act to amend paragraph 440, section 5211, act 
of June 3, 1864; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


EXTENSION OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to Senate bill 2775. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2775) to 
extend for one year the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to make advances under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved 
April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of 
and dealers in agricultural products, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 24, 1921, which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the time during which the War Finance Corporation may make 
advances and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securi- 
ties under the terms of sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, is hereby extended up to and including 
May 31, 1923: Provided, That if any application for an advance or for 
the purchase by the War Finance Corporation of notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange, or other securities is received at the office of the corpora- 
tion In the District of Columbia on or before May 31, 1923, such appli- 
cation may be acted upon and approved, and the advance may be made 
or the not drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities purchased at 
ang time prior to June 30, 1923. 

EC. 2. That the second paragraph of section 12 of title 1 of the 
8 2 . Corporation act, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: 

“The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
elsed at any time prior to January 31, 1926, but no such notes or bonds 
shall mature later than June 30, 1926.” 

Sec. 3. That paragraph 8 of section 15 of title 1 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, be amended by striking out at the be- 

inning of said paragraph the words beginning July 1, 1922.“ and 
e in lieu thereof the words “ beginning July 1, 1923.“ 
That paragraph 4 of said section 15 be amended by striking out at 


the 1 of said paragraph the words “ After July 1, 1922," and 


inserting in lieu thereof the words After July 1, 1923." 

Mr. SMOOT. I can state in just a few words what the 
change is. This is a Senate bill, and the House has passed a 
substitute bill making one change. Under the act of August 24, 
1921— 


The poner of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
cised at any time prior to January 1, 1925, but no notes or bonds shall 
mature later than July 1, 1925. 


The House has changed that to June 30, 1926, extending the 
power of the commission for one year. 

I move that the Senate agree to the House amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEDICATION OF MONUMENT TO FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act of March 4, 1921, there is a provision for the dedica- 
tion of the monument to Francis Scott Key at Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, directing the President of the Senate to appoint 
three Senators to represent the Senate on that occasion. The 
dedication ceremonies will occur on the afternoon of June 14. 
The Chair appoints the Senator from Maryland, Mr. FRANCE, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. Mr. Prerrer, and the Senator 
from Nevada, Mr. Prrruax, the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS, 

Mr. BALL presented a petition of the Kalorama Citizens’ 

Association, of Washington, D. C., relative to the fiscal rela- 


War Finance Corporation to make advances under the provi- | tions of the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
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Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
KALORAMA CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
The undersigned officers of the Kalorama Citizens’ Association, at a 
meeting of the association held on May 16, 1922, were em wered and 
aers to present to the two Houses of Congress the fo lowing peti- 
on: 


Petition. 

The Kalorama Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., respect- 
fully request that a hearing be accorded to the citizens of the District 
of Columbia before action is taken by Congress on the conference report 
on the District of Columbia appropriation bill, or on the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to amendment of the Senate on 
said bill, revolutionizing the fiscal relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia on the ground— 

1. That while they have no vote and therefore no potent yoice in their 
own affairs, yet, in a spirit of fair play and in 5 with the 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon ernment, they have at least the right to 
be heard before there is imposed upon t , suddenly and thout 
notice, a complete change in their system of taxation which may lead 
8 if it is not designed presently, to onerous and unbearable 

urdens. 

2. That it has not been shown that property generally in the Dis- 
trict is underassessed or not adequately ; indeed, the last ex- 

ression on this subject, emanating from Congress itself, is found in 
he report of the joint committee of Congress appointed in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress (1915), which, after an exhaustive investigation, 


reported : 

“We find from the evidence of fair-minded men, residents of Wash- 
ington, familiar with real-estate values in gaem that tbe present 
assessment for taxation is fair and reasonable. 

“That, taken as a whole, the assessments made against all classes of 
property in the different locations in the city are equitable, 

“The committee believes that, independently of the question of what 
should be the POR subjects of taxation in the District of Columbia, 
the payment of taxes on real estate from the assessments as they are 
now constituted is a fair and reasonable response in such taxation for 
mi ep er benefits received by the citizens of the District of Columbia.” 

3. at whatever inequalities may be alleged to exist as between the 
Federal Government and the District of Columbia under the present 
arrangement, the citizens of Washington are in nowise to blame, as 
their affairs are completely in the hands of Con: and they should 
not be penalized if Congress has made a mistake the past. 

4. That owing to conditions growing out of the war thousands of 

ople of humble means have been compelled to purchase houses on the 
nstallment plan, and the 1 increase in the assessment and in 
the burden of taxation will work a great hardship on thousands of 
them, upon many of whom, indeed, quite generally roughout the city, 
a strong feeling of resentment and dissatisfaction has been provoked at 
the contemplated action. 

5. That if it is desired to place the District on a cash basis—and it 
is not the fault of the citizens of the District that it is not om a cash 
basis—the object can be accomplished by giving the District credit for 


accumulated trict tax money now in the Federal Treasury, upon 
which no interest has been paid, and by providing for the payment of 
taxes in installments earlier in the year n at present, 


6. That it is unjust to deprive the District in part of sources of 
revenue which in ry city in America are devoted exclusively to 
municipal purposes, such as receipts from licenses, fines, permits, ete., 
and to cover a portion of such receipts in the general fund of the Treas- 


urg hat the present tax on in bles, which is largely a conscience 
tax and therefore inequitable, is believed to compare favorably in rev- 
enue derived and in the rigor of its terms with similar taxes in most 
of the States, and no increase is jus ble. 

Your petitioners request the Congress to bear in mind that the citi- 
zens of the District contribute their full share of national taxation, the 
amount paid by them exceeding the amounts paid by a number of the 
States, and that while the citizens of the States contribute a few cests 

capita to the maintenance and upbuilding of the Nation’s Capital, 
he 5 of the District contribute probably as much per capita to 
Federal works and improvements carried on in the respective States, 
such as roads, agricultural colleges and extension work, public 
buildings, rivers and harbors, etc. When the Federal District was 
created the property holders therein donated half of their property to 
the Federal Government, while the Federal Government has donated 
millions upon millions of dollars to various States on their admission 
into the Union in the form of public lands and otherwise. 
A. COULTER WELLS, 
President Kalorama Citizens’ Association, 
Epw. R. WALTON, Jr., 
Secretary Kalorama Citizens’ Association, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Delphos Farmers’ 
Union, of Delphos, Kans., protesting against the passage of the 
so-called Jones-Green ship subsidy bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of the Irving Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of Kansas City, Kans. favoring the enactment of 
legislation creating a department of education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fergus, St. Charles, Chesaning, Saginaw, and Hemlock, all in 
the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition in the pend- 
ing tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Adam Fischer, of Syl- 
vania, and sundry other citizens of Sylvania, Ottawa, Berkey, 
Metamora, and Dundee, all in the State of Ohio, and Riga, 
Mich., praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of a 
duty of $2 per 100 pounds of Cuban sugar, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented resolutions adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Lake Superior Presbyterian Church, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., favoring amendments to the Constitution provid- 


ing for uniform marriage and divorce laws and prohibiting 
polygamy, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Battle Creek, 
Mich., praying that only a moderate duty on kid gloves be im- 
posed in the pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. d 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New La- 
throp, Mich., praying for the imposition in the pending tariff 
bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

R 8 (H. R. 5668) for the relief of Cora T. Dering (Rept. 
No. 747); 

A bill (H. R. 8767) for the relief of F. E. Taylor and B. C. 
Broom (Rept. No. 748); and 
Se yen R. 9069) for the relief of William H. Slaine (Rept. 
No. a 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that June 3, 1922, they presented to the President of 
the United States the enrolled bill (S. 745) to amend section 24 
and section 256 of the Judicial Code. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3676) making appropriation for a quarantine sta- 
tion at Sabine Pass, Tex.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3677) authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect additional statistics of cotton; to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 203) authorizing return to cor- 
porations of neutral countries properties taken over during the 
World War by the Alien Property Custodian; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement work at Buffalo Bayou, Tex., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 93, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in 
said document, intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
10766) authorizing appropriations for the prosecution and main- 
tenance of public works on canals, rivers, and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the next paragraph in order 
would have been the one relating to tanning dyes, but the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FortterrTe] says he is not prepared 
to take that up, and asks that it may go over. Therefore I ask 
that the Senate return to paragraph 302, relating to manganese 


ore, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lenroot Shortridge 
Borah Hale MeCumber Simmons 
Brandegee Harris Mel. Smith 
Bro Harrison McNary ` Smoot 
Bursum Heflin Nelson Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Swanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash Oddie Townsend 
it Kell Page Underwood 
Cummins Ke ck Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Dial K Pomerene 
Dillingham Lad Ransdell 
du Pont La Follette Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


* 
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Mr, NICHOLSON, Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
I have proposed to paragraph 302 of the pending tariff bill may 
be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 48, in paragraph 302, on line 
20, the committee proposes to strike out “manganese ore or 
concentrates containing in excess of 30 per cent of metallic 
manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein; molybdenum,” and to insert the word“ molybde- 
num,” so as to read: 


Molybdenum ore or concentrates, 75 cents per pound on the metallic 
molybdenum contained therein. 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] asks that the 
Senate restore the House text by disagreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have read a joint resolution passed by the Colorado Legisla- 
ture during its special session, beginning in the month of April, 
indorsing the House rate on tungsten. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the date of the resolution? 

Mr. NICHOLSON, May 10, 1922. I desire to state for the 
information of the Senator from Mississippi that every Re- 
publican and Democrat in the house and senate of the Colorado 
Legislature voted for the adoption of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON, I was merely wondering if they indorsed 
the bill or merely indorsed the one item. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They merely indorsed the item mentioned 
in the joint resolution which I have now offered. May we have 
the joint resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
CERTIFICATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Colorado, se: 


I. Carl S. Milliken, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of House Joint Resolution No. 2, which was adopted at the extraordi- 
nary session of the twenty-third general assembly of the State of 
Colorado and filed in this office by the officers of the house of repre- 
sentatives of said pacer: 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 10th day 
of May, A. D. 1922. 

[SBAL.] CARL S. MILLIKEN, 

Seoretary of State. 
House Joint Resolution No. 2. 
MANGANESE ORE. 


Whereas the mining industry of the West has been and is now 
suffering because of a lack of profitable markets in which to dispose of 
its various minerals; and 

Whereas the development of the past few years shows that the West 
and South contain meny bodies of availbale minerals largely used by 
the industries of the Nation, but which have heretofore been largely 
imported from China, India, Brazil, and other foreign nations because 
ef the cheap production costs therein on account of the cheap labor 
and cheap ocean transportation; and 

Whereas the markets for Colorado farm and range products, because 
of the long distances of consumption centers of the Hast, were greatly 
hampered because of the falling off of mining development and produc- 
tion in the State; 

Whereas the bullding up of minin 
important in order to furnish add 
range products ; 

Whereas the railroads of the West, the arteries which are essential 
to the farmer and which now are compere to charge excessive freight 
rates on a decreased business, are suffering depression because of the 
loss of earnings by a lessening of the demand for transportation of 
ores and minerals, which loss must either be charged against the 
farmers’ product, or manifest itself by diminished and inadequate 
transportation service ; and 

Whereas the falling off in returns to the Federal Government under 
the income tax law because of business depression makes necessary the 
use of other sources of income in order to meet the required demands 
OR payera en operation and the interest upon the burden of the war 

ebt; an 

Whereas the steel industry of the United States annually consumes 
more than one-half million tons of manganese ores, which have hereto- 
fore been imported from foreign countries; and 

Whereas the necessities of the war, during which all vessels were 
needed to carry food and supplies to our soldiers in the trenches of 
France, made the importation of foreign manganese difficult; and 

Whereas the increased price thereby occasioned made possible the 
increase of production of high-grade manganese ore in the United States 
from 2,635 tons in 1914 to 305,869 tons in 1918, and a total increase 
of both high and low grade manganese ores from 100,900 tons in 1914 
to 1,474,647 tons in 1918; and 

Whereas the developments made in this production demonstrate that 
the manganese reserves of this country are ample and sufficient to 
meet all of the industrial needs of the Nation; an 

hereas the House of resentatives of the United States has 
enacted a bill, known as the Fordney bill, which provides for a duty of 
1 cent per pound upon the manganese content of all imported ores: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the State of 
Colorado, in special session assembled at Denver, Colo., on the 18th day 
of April, 1922, That we nea: against the placing of the Colorado 
miners in competition with the cheap labor of China, India, and Brazil; 
and be it further 


activities in the State are vastly 
markets for Colorado farm and 


Resolved, That in order to add to the revenues of the Nation. to 
furnish adequate business to the railroads of the West, to stimulate 


western mining production, and particularly that the manganese ores 
of the State of Colorado can be mined an coupler ment provided for 
the miners of the West, the Senators of the State of Colorado, Members 
in the United States Senate, are herst earnestly urged to exert their 
best efforts to secure the adoption by the Unit States Senate of the 
tarif rates proposed in the Fordney bill for the protection of the man- 
ganese . of the West; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Hon. Warren G. Harding, to the Presiding Officer 


of the United States Senate, Hon, CALVIN COOLIDGE, and Hon. LAWRENCE 


C. PHIPPS a . SA 4 N 
3 re ana Hod Seena D. NıcHoLsox, Colorado Members in the 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I should like to address 
the Senate on a subject which has heretofore been under discus- 
sion and which is one of the most vital questions in the whole 
tariff bill. I refer to the tariff on manganese. 

We may as well admit the issue. The tariff on manganese 
would have been a settled fact months ago but for the selfish- 
ness of the steel industry. I am not talking to you, therefore, 
to prove any question of necessity for protection, any question 
of the ability of this industry to develop under protection, or 
any of the economic factors usually involved in a tariff discus- 
sion; these issues have all been settled, and the result was 
shown by the placing of a duty on manganese by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House after the most complete investi- 
gation over a period of four months by its subcommittee on 
metals; I am talking to you solely to counteract, if possible, the 
insidious propaganda emanating from the selfishness of the steel 
manufacturers. 

The opposition to protection for this key industry in the 
United States strikes at the very root of our tariff principles. 
This opposition was conceived in selfishness. It has grown in 
blindness. It is before you as a most shameful example of pro- 
posed selfish legislative enactment. It uproots a high Republi- 
ean principle to meet the desires of an individual industry— 
the steel interests. 

In the reports of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee the steel producers are granted a 
duty of one-half cent per pound on steel ingots, billets, and so 
forth, valued at $33.60 per ton. This would amount to pro- 
tection of $11.20 per ton, or a duty of 334 per cent. 

The Fordney bill provided for manganese producers a duty 
of 1 cent per pound metallic content of manganese ore, This 
is equal to one-third to one-half cent duty per pound on the 
ore as imported. It is equivalent to 16 cents per ton of man- 
ganese contained in raw steel. This is the further equivalent 
of seven-tenths of 1 per cent duty on steel. 

Now, what does this mean? It means that the steel manu- 
facturer has the protection of $11.20 per ton as contrasted to 
16 cents per ton which he is asked to pay on the manganese 
content. Deduct this from his tariff protection and he still has 
a protection of $11.04 per ton net. Deduct the percentage from 
his percentage of 334 per cent and he still has a net ad valorem 
protection of 32.6 per cent. 

It is difficult to conceive of a producer receiving $11.20 per 
ton protection on his product objecting to a protective duty on 
an essential raw material, which will only affect his net pro- 
tection seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 

After the steel manufacturer has paid his duty on manganese, 
he still has a net protection of 32.6 per cent. 

Let us consider the tariff history of this gigantic industry. 
It is insisting that those things which it must buy be on the 
free list, and that those things that it sells shall be protected 
by high rates of duty. 

In 1883 steel was protected by a duty which ranged from $28 
to $65 per ton. In all the years since the steel industry has en- 
joyed free nYanganese, free iron ore, and free coal. To-day we 
are told by the steel industry that a duty which increases the 
cost of steel 16 cents per ton will ruin the industry. 

In the tariff act of 1864, which was in effect in substance until 
1883, the duty provided on steel ingots was $50.40 per ton, 
(Tariff acts, U. S. Document 671, 61st Congress, p. 234.) In 
1870 a tariff of $28 per ton was provided on steel rails, (P. 
273, same reference.) 

The tariff act of 1883 carried a duty on iron or steel rails of 
nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound or $20.16 per ton. (P. 325, 
Same reference.) 

The. price of steel rails in May, 1889, was $27 per ton. 
(Mineral resources, Department of the Interior, Miscellaneous 
Document No, 230, 5ist Congress, p. 16.) 

The tariff act of 1883 was then in effect. This was a duty 
therefore of $20.16 per ton on a product valued at only $27 per 
ton, or an ad valorem rate of 75 per cent. 

This was at a time of great railroad expansion in the United 
States. What burden did this tariff duty put upon the people 
of the United States? 
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Under a protective tariff the steel industry has flourished. pig is made from manganiferous iron ore. To supply the 
This is proper. The tariff on certain items has been gradually 400,000 tons of equivalent 45 per cent manganese in this form 
reduced, but no appreciable tariff was imposed on the materials | will require 2,500,000 tons of manganiferous iron ore per an- 


used in making steel. To-day the steel people say that an in- | 
crease of 16 cents on the cost of mangunese used in a ton of | 
steel will so burden the consumer that he will revolt, and that 
competition in foreign markets will be impossible. | 


Iron ores carried a duty of 75 cents per ton in the tariff bill | 


of 1883. The purpose of this duty was to protect an infant in- 
dustry in its development of iron ore deposits in this country. | 
This emphatically resulted in great benefit to the country. But 
to do this the duty put a burden of at least $1.60 per ton on | 
raw or finished steel. This is ten times the burden that would 
be placed on the cost of steel by the proposed manganese tariff. | 
The favorite statement of the steel interests has been that, | 
“We have no manganese ore in the United States suitable to 
our needs.“ This is the same old story that you hear from 
every manufacturer who wants protection on what he sells, and 
wants what he buys on the free list. 
manufacturer who wants free wool and protected worsteds, a 
graphite manufacturer who wants protected lead pencils and 
free graphite, or a steel maker who wants protected steel and 
free manganese ore, it is just the same old story. f 


In 1918 we produced 310,000 tons of high-grade manganese | Uta 


in the United States, and over 1,000,000 tons of manganiferous 
iron ore. This ore was all sold to the steel industry. My own | 
State of Colorado has produced millions of tons of manganif- 
erous ore and has many millions in reserve. It will take more | 
than oratory on the part of the steel interests to convince me 
that we have no manganese in the United States. 

There are over 400 districts in the United States capable of 
producing manganese ore. Over 1,100 deposits have been in- 
vestigated and reported upon by reputable engineers, mine 
operators, and geologists. f 

In many of the districts much more ore has been actually | 
shipped from a single property than was originally credited to | 
the entire district. This apparent discrepancy is due to the 
fact that no distinction was made between actual ore in sight | 


zation of many so-called low-grade manganese ores not only | U 


possible but advantageous, 

The output of manganiferous iron ore in the United States 
jumped from 59,403 tons in 1913 to 1,168,777 tons in 1918. ; 

In 1915 our manganese production was triple that of 1914. 
In 1916 it was three times that of 1915. In 1917 it was again 
three times that of 1916, and in the first 103 months of 1918 
it was three times that of 1917. This remarkable increase in | 
production came from the operation of only 10 per cent of the | 
known properties. Most of these were in their initial stages, | 
rarely exceeding 50 per cent of their capacity. This develop- 
ment was being carried on diligently in the hope of again 
trebling production during one more year of intensive effort. 
It is the judgment of all those connected with the industry | 
that an output of 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons would have been 
a most modest expectation. This would have taken care of 
much more than the total manganese requirements of the steel 
industry for any year of its history. 

The domestic production of manganese for 1918 was greater 
than the total consumption of manganese by the steel industry 
during any pre-war year. It was greater than the consump- 
tion of manganese by the steel industry during 1919 or 1921, | 
and was greater than the average annual consumption of man- 
ganese by the steel industry in all the years since the war. It | 
can not be doubted, then, that from three-fourths of a million | 
to one million tons could easily have been produced in 1919 | 
had foreign ores been kept out and the demand continued. 

If the companies mining Manganese were Satisfied that their 
operations were secure from ruinous foreign competition, the 
entire management requirements of the United States could be 
met by domestic production within a few years, and in the 
meantime the revenue from imported manganese would be 
welcomed by the Treasury Department and would relieve the 
undue burdens now resting on the shoulders of American tax- | 
payers. 

The statements by certain consumers that we have no ade- 
quate manganese reserves are made either from a selfish 
interest or are due to painful ignorance of our natural re- 
sources, 

The annual requirement of manganese in the steel industry, 
as stated by their representatives, is the equivalent of 800,000 
tons of 45 per cent manganese ore. Of this amount one-half 
can and will be consumed in the form of high manganese pig, 
under modern established furnace practice. High manganese 


Whether it be a woolen | Geo 


num, as this ore ranges from 10 per cent to 35 per cent man- 
ganese. 

I have before me [exhibiting] two hundred or more state- 
ments of State geologists, mine operators, and mining engi- 
neers of recognized authority; statements signed by mine 
operators and owners, some of them are sworn to, many of 
them are based on careful engineers’ reports, from which are 
summarized the manganese reserves of the United States. 

The principal districts and other known investigated reserves 
which total more than 25,000,000 tons, based on 45 per cent man- 
ganese ore, are as follows: 


Tons. 


Alabama 
Arizona 


Virginia 


25, 411. 707 


Reserves of manganiferous iron ore which have been investi- 
gated and checked to date occur in the following States: 
Tons, 


TTT — 2, 772, 000 
77 8 480, 000 
ge A ee ee a ee Rae TN 7, 000, 000 
Minnesota_ — 40,178, 510 
Montana 27. 492 
Nevada 1. 052, 000 
| New Mexico 2, 824. 000 
gon 1. 979, 000 

A a Rs Raa RRS DE ae a SEN SOA a ALES NG yt E 000 
fa) ay Ae Era RR EY POS ee i, HOLE Sas a aes K— 4, 000 
Wg Pan oy eae 8, 406, 000 


There are known deposits on which only general estimates 
have been given in the following States: 

Maine, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Wyoming, Idaho. 

Mr. President, in addition, there are millions of tons of re- 
coverable manganese associated with the metalliferous ores of 
the South and West. These will be made available if given 
adequate protection. These ores, with a value placed on their 
manganese content, will then be commercially valuable for the 
eombined recovery of all minerals contained, 

Concerning the manganiferous iron ore which it is estimated 
will fill half of the requirements of manganese in the steel 
industry: At a hearing before a special committee of Senators, 


| appointed to investigate the manganese reserves of the Nation, 


a prominent producer of manganiferous iron ore stated. in the 
presence of the officials of the steel companies, who are oppos- 
ing this very tariff: 

If this tariff is granted, I would be willing to take a contract to 
supply, not any individual steel company, not the Steel Corporation 
alone, but the entire steel industry of the United States with its an- 
nual requirements of manganiferous iron ore to take care of 50 per 
cent of the manganese uirements of the United States, and these 
1 who are here, who are ak my best customers, know that 

fill my contracts and that I would this contract. 

Mr. President, to this startling statement none of the repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry there present interposed any 
objection or contradiction. Does this look like insufficiency of 
reserves? Hardly. And it did not look so to the representa- 
tives of the steel industry who were there. 

LABOR COSTS, 


The cost of production in labor per day in foreign countries 
producing manganese ore is as follows—and I wish the Sen- 
ators would take note of this particular schedule. These fig- 
ures I received from the Department of Commerce a few days 
ago: 


Country. Source of information. | Cost. 
!!... . — 
Department of Com- Per day. 
WONG say AAA F p.m 
PRR E E AAA SS 28 
GBR AAS enn c ͤ TTT | ener . 1.25 
Cantral / 00000 . F 35 
Russia (Ural Mountains | Government bulletin.. 07 
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This is the kind of labor with which the American miner is 
asked to compete if he is to produce manganese ore for the 
great steel corporations of this country. 

The average wage paid to manganese miners in the United 
States is $4 per day. The labor cost per ton of foreign ore 
varies from 30 cents to $1.25. The labor cost per ton of domes- 


tie ore ranges from $6.50 to $15 per ton. The difference be- 
tween the foreign und domestic labor cost is, therefore, from 
$6.30 to $14.75 per ton. 

RATES. 


The ocean freights on imported manganese have ranged 
from 30 cents per ton to $4 per ton. To this must be added 
freight rate from mine to ocean port and freight from port of 
entry to furnace. The total of these two rates averages be- 
tween $3 and $7. The domestic rate on manganese ore from 
mine to furnace ranges fron) $4.50 to $14 per ton, with an 
average of $10 per ton. 

American manganese ore is, therefore, under a labor handi- 
cap, which averages $6.30 to $14.75 per ton, and a freight handi- 
cap which averages from $4.50 to $10 per ton. 

In connection with this discussion of freight rates it should 
be noted that when the horizontal advance in railroad rates 
was made in August. 1920, rates on imported manganese ore 
from New York. Philadelphia, and Baltimore to Pittsburgh 
stutions and Bessemer were increased as follows: rt 


Old rates Few rates 
From — 1919. | 1920 
i 
New Vork 34. 10 $5.74 
Philadelphia. 3.36 5 46 
Baltimore 3. 30 3. 40 


On November 15, 1921, the carriers established special reduced 
rates, as follows: Š 


These rates applied until February 25, 1922, when new 
rates higher than those of November, 1921, but still 40 per 
cent lower than those of August, 1920, were made effective, as 
follows: 


New rate, February, 1922, 
From— 


T m ee 
C Sn Setar tends E ne kale es . 36 
Ze T.... HT 


These rates, however, were apparently unsatisfactory to the 
steel industry, and on April 1, 1922, practically only one month 
after the previous change, the special reduced rates granted 
in November, 1921, were again established, so that the present 
rates to Pittsburgh and Bessemer are: 


Reduced rates, April, 1922. ` 


Note, then, that while the steel industry secured reduction 
in freight rates on foreign ore no attempt was made to secure 
any reduction in freight rates on domestic manganese ore, 

In his semiannual address to the American Iron and Steel 
Tnstitute on Friday, May 26, Judge Gary, chairman of the 
Steel Corporation, advocated—I quote from the statement. in 
the Washington Post of Saturday, May 27—that— 

Congress take the tariff out of politics. * è è ‘The tariff ques- 
tion shonld be delegated for investigation to a “commission of well- 
paid, high-minded, intelligent, competent, and nonpartisan appointees, 
authorized to ascertain and communicate the facts and figures,’ 
Their reports should be frequent, so that, if deemed necessary, a 
change in or amendment to the tariff laws conld be made at any time 
Congress is in session. 


Take the tariff out of politics? Of course, the judge would 
like to have the tariff handled by a governmental executive 
burean. It would make it possible to concentrate the educa- 
tienal efforts of such employees as Mr. Hughes toward the 
realization of their idea of a proper tariff arrangement for the 
steel industry to have everything they sell protected and every- 
thing they buy on the free list. 

Their suecess in getting low freight rates on their manganese 
ore mined in Brazil from decks te furnace when they import it 
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into this country while domestic ore gets no such consideration 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission should give them 
great encouragement in the efficacy of such a system, for the 
reason that a small commission would be more easily approached 
and with less publicity than in having the matter discussed in a 
tariff bill before the United States Congress. These great cor- 
porations could keep men constantly in Washington. year in and 
year out, to see that manganese never got adequate protection. 

In 1918 Brazil exported to the United States 345,877 tons of 
manganese ore, taking an expert duty of $1.85 per ton from 
Brazil, assessed by the Brazilian State of origin. The Govern- 
ment railroad which transported these ores to seaboard in- 
creased its freight rate in order to enhance the Government 
revenues, 

This increased the cost of manganese to the United States by 
approximately $1,000,000, which the steel industry paid without 
objection. The cost was passed on to the consumer. It is 
logical, therefore, to presume that in the absence of an import 
duty here Brazilian export taxes will be increased to the 
maximum the traffic will bear, all of which will be passed on to 
the consumers here. This would result in no benefit to this 
e and would be a detriment to our manganese pro- 

ucers. 

According to the report of the War Industries Board, page 
143, the price of ferromanganese was $37.50 per ton in 1914. 
It reached $450 in July, 1917, and was stabilized at $250 the 
latter part of that year through the efferts of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. Shortage of shipping and the sub- 
marine menace made it necessary to pay this price in order to 
get American production. 

Thus because its own Manganese resources had not been 
developed this country paid a penalty of over $50,000,000. Had 
importations of manganese ore been cut off, in three months 
time the steel industry would have been absolutely paralyzed. 
Ninety per cent of its orders at that time were for essential 
war materials, This on no less authority than Mr. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The present manganese deposits of the United States are 
sufficient to meet all the industrial needs of the Nation. An 
undeveloped deposit is of no value in either peace or war. 

The development of the manganese industry under the sta- 
bilizing influence of a protective tariff will be vastly different 
from development to meet war needs. It will be substantial, 
permanent, constructive. Having assurance of a protected mar- 
ket over a number of years, instead of the hazards of a fluctu- 
ating market upon war demands, producers will~be able to 
plan their operations on a permanent basis with true engineer- 
ing efficiency. They will build up a ent mineral industry 
which will compare favorably with the other great mineral 
industries of this country. 

Competition is the life of trade. A duty which will give to 
the American manganese producer an equal competitive field 
with foreign production will stimulate domestie production. It 
will provide revenue for our Government, It will strengthen 
our national defense. 

The wide distribution of our manganese deposits does not 
lend itself to monopolistic control, From a purely revenue 
standpoint the manganese industry is as logically entitled to a 
duty as any other. Upon the basic principles of a protective 
tariff, it is more entitled to protection than any other. 

The development of the manganese industry will create self- 
supporting communities in 26 States. These communities will 
furnish steady employment for thousands of men. They will 
produce substantial railway revenues. They will offer a near- 
by market for the products of our farms and will increase the 
purchasing power of American labor. 

It has been stated by the steel interests that our exports 
represent our surplus, and this is exported whether money is 
made or lost, because more labor is employed, overhead is 
kept down, and production is cheaper. 

It would be interesting to note the amount of excess profits 
which the American people pay annually to the steel industry. 
They beg for free manganese in order to create a surplus on 
the plea of employing home labor. What about the employment 
of home labor in the manganese mines of America? 

In the year 1920 the United States produced approximately 
41,000,000 tons of raw steel. On the basis of 1 cent per pound 
on the metallic content of the ore, it is estimated that the 
duty on manganese provided by the Fordney bill would yield 
an approximate revenue of $6,560,000 per year. The steel 
interests, nurtured and fattened by a protective tariff, and now 
being long past the infant-industry stage, ask a total tariff 
protection of $475,000,000 on their products. 

I have here statements showing the capitalization and earn- 
ings of the United States Steel Corporation, which I send to 
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the desk and ask to have them incorporated as part of my 


remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. : 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


In 1910 the United States Commissioner of Corporations reported 
that in 1901 the United States Steel Corporation’s estimate of the 
value of its tangible pro rty exceeded the value as computed by Gov- 
F experts 8804.946615; in 1907, $572,901,540; in 1910, $506,- 

ty . 

The total capitalization of the corporation in April, 1901 ineludin 
underlying bonds and purchase money obligations was $1,402,846,817. 
Its investment In tangible property alone, as indicated by historical 
analysis, was $676,000,000. The excess of its outstanding securities 
over its investment amounted to $726,846,817. The total value of its 
PROD tangible and N as indicated by the market prices of 
ts securities was $793,000, . Its total capitalization exceeded this 
amount by $609.846,817,. 

The value of the corporation’s tangible property as of December 31, 
1920, as shown by its annual report, was $1,995,100,483.86 for 1920. 
While the yalue of its property as of that date basea upon the 1910 
valuation made by the Commissioner of Corporations and adding thereto 
net additions to investment as shown by the corporation’s annual re- 

orts, after making adjustments for depreciation, etc., would have been 

1,585,939,570.81. 

Tctal outstanding securities, etc:, on December 31, 1920, amounted 
to re ey . These figures indicate that the enormous over- 
capitalization of 1901 condemned by the Commissioner of Corporations, 

made cyer into real money 
Inited States by earnings and 


With- 


in his investigation, has been completel 
out of the pockets of the people of the 
profits accumulated since. 

It is impossible to determine the true annual net earnings of the 
corporation by the examination of its annual reports. Several im- 
portant items are difficult to analyze or explain; for example, the cor- 
oration claims to have nt for “repairs and maintenance” in 1914 
$40,000,000 ; 1915, 840.000.000: 1916, $65,000,000 ; 1917, $85,000,000 ; 
918, $100,600,000 ; 19, $110,000,000; 1920, $145,000. } appar- 
ently in addition to large deductions for depreciation, replacements, etc. 

It might well be assumed that some of the corporation's capital 
expenditures are being written off as expense in order to reduce Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes. 

Comparison of investment of steel corporation, with total earnings 
thereon. as adjusted by the United States Bureau of Corporations, 
yearly, 1901-1910: 


Total invest- Samii as 

mentin tangi- adjusted by | Percent. 
ble property. | resu. 

137, 741, 231 

121, 502, 344 

94, 158, 958 

62, 491, 950 

112, 830, 835 

143, 393, 707 

155, 416, 873 

84, 793, 296 

120, 807, 579 

127, 216, 084 

1, 100, 350, 857 

112, 856, 498 


Nine months—April to December. 
t Indicated rate per annum based on actual earnings for 9 months. 


Estimate of value of tangible assets of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 1911 to 1920, inclusive. and net arnim as shown by cor- 
poration’s annual reports. (Values based on 1910 valuation made by 
Commissioner of Corporations plus annual net additions to investment.) 


Estimated value 
of tangible assets, 


E 


ROU Catv I 8 $1, 234, 412,999.12 8. 5 
Ye ²˙ A tite: 1, 245, 721, 173. 01 9.4 
s PENON EA FA TN is 1, 208, 561, 078. 46 11.3 
TY ee ae Se eee Sa esd: 1,327, 185, 403. 93 6.2 
T E AT O 1,338, 083, 273.34 10.5 
1818. 1, 395, 738, 559. 39 24.6 
1917. 1, 440, 150, 800. 24 21.1 
1918. 1,500, 742, 942. 92 13.9 
1919... 1,532,355, 548. 17 9.9 
1920 1,585, 939, 570. 81 11.7 

Teal „ 898, 127.1 

o 12.7 


Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. President, the corporation’s annual 
reports show that in 1916 it had set aside for Federal taxes 
$22,171,540.47; 1917, $247,463,230.85; 1918, $288,078,865.12; 
1919, $70,574,345.84; 1920, $63,063,930.51. It does not follow. 
however, that the amounts set aside correspond to the amounts 
ultimately paid. It is safe to assume that the corporation did 
not pay $247,463,230.85 in 1917 and $288,078,865.12 in 1918. 

After securing an adjustment of its invested capital, March 
1, 1913, value, depreciation, depletion, war amortization, obsoles- 
tence, inventories, and so forth, with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, it is fair to assume that the corporation did not pay 
the amounts originally set aside. It would be interesting to 
know just how much of the annual reserves for taxes was 


actually paid and how much turned back to surplus. It is 
Suggestive to note that the total surplus of the corporation 
jumped from $180,025,328.74 in 1915 to the enormous sum of 
$523,454,890.89 on December 31, 1920. 

Of course, the revenue law does not permit the Revenue 
Bureau to disclose the true figures for taxes or the basis for 
their computation. 

The asset value of each share of stock is said by the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street of April 15, 1922, to approximate $260, or a 
total of more than $2,258,500,000, although total outstanding 
securities, including capital stock, bonded and debenture lia- 
bility, and so forth, amounted in 1920 to only $1,455,395,645.10. 

If the Bureau of Internal Revenue allowed the corporation 
either an invested capital value, or a March 1, 1913, value, suffi- 
cient to give its stock an asset value of $260 per share, when 
the par value is only $100 per share and the market value little 
more than that amount, the Government has not received its 
full share of excess war profits. 

At the end of 1910 the total dividends paid on the preferred 
stock amounted to $269,414,628.66 and on common stock 8124. 
512,257.50. From 1911 to 1920, inclusive, dividends paid on 
the preferred stock amounted to $252,196,770 and on the com- 
mon $355,811,750, 

Capital stock, surplus, earnings, taxes, dividends, interest, 
depreciation, and so forth, additions to property account, as 
shown by annual reports of United States Steel Corporation, 
1911 to 1920, inclusive, are as follows: 


| Capital stock. Net earnings. Tax 

SOLE TEA $8ES, 583, 600, 00 $111, 018, 324, 23 $6, 712, 858. 36 
1912. S68, 583, 600. 00 124, 693, 497. 46 6, 767,005. 44 
1913. 868, 583, 800. 00 156, 067, 118.42 8,900, 501. 61 
1914. $68,533 , 600. 00 90, 348, 821. 38 8, 602, 303. 52 
1915. 868, 583, 600. 00 150, 181, 011, 18 9,930, 944. 85 
1916 $68, 583, 600, 00 365, 168, 632, 91 22,171, 540, 47 
1917 868, 583, 600, 09 651, 394, 702. 38 | 247, 463,230, 85 
1918 $68, 583 , 600. 00 426,359, 969.35 | 288,078, 865. 12 
1919. $68, 583, 600. 00 222, 864, 985, 08 70,574,345. 84 
E NEARE S68, 583, 600. 00 248, 159, 289. 79 63,063,930. 51 
Total. 588.600. 00 732, 265,616. 57 

Dividends Interest. 
$50, 634,802.00 | $31, 144,618, 31 
50, 634, 802. 00 32, 569, 199. 65 
50, 634, 802. 00 32, 517, 982. 96 
40, 468, 752. 00 32, 221, 989, 22 
31, 573, 458, 25 31, 782, 688. 43 
69, 695, 145. 75 31, 025, 767. 81 
116, 714, 127, 00 30, 125, 594. 67 
96, 382, 027. 00 29, 825, 540. 57 
50, 634, 802. 00 29, 210, 897. 57 
50, 634, 802. 00 28, 514, 020, 45 
309, 034, 279. 67 


370, 906, 911. 94 


Before deducting taxes, dividends, interest, depreciation, replacement, and 
sinking funds. 


During the 10-year period 1911-1920, inclusive, this great 
monopoly paid: 
De a ts! LOE a ere ee 
Interest en bands, eee — 


Into depreciation, extraordinary replacement, and 
einking-fund reserves_.— e O EN 


$608, 008, 520. 
809, 034, 259, 


370, 906, 911. 


00 
47 


94 


r ae eee eae 389, 763, 695. 81 
Into property investment and stripping and develop- 
ett Ot MINERS a en eee eee 708. 522, 740. 77 


In 1917 the Steel Corporation, notwithstanding the fact that 
it set aside $247,463,230.85 for taxes and paid $30,125,594.67 in- 


terest on bonds, and so forth, $51,553.271.67 depreciation, re- 
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placement, and sinking funds, $107,260,629.11 additions to prop- 
erty investment, and $50,299,810.26. to surplus, a total of. $486,- 
702,536.56, paid 7 per cent on preferred stock and 18 per cent 
on common, 

In 1918 this corporation, after setting aside $288,078,865.12 
for taxes and paying $29,825,540.57. interest on bonds, and so 
forth, $40,718,823.70 to depreciation, replacement, and. sinking 
funds, $96,912,665.55: to property investment, and $35,227,617.75 
to surplus, a total of $490,763,512.69, paid dividends of 7 per 
cent on preferred stock and 14 per cent on common, 

Here is the outrageous spectacle of a. great monopolistic com- 
bine gouging the consuming public for enormous dividends, 
credits to surplus, and additions to property investment at a 
time when the Nation is struggling in the throes of war, 
when every man and interest are expected to do their bit. 
These figures prove that the consumer of steel paid not only 
his own. income and excess-profits taxes, if any, but also the 
hundreds of millions assessed to the United States Steel. Cor- 
poration. 

The history of all the other steel companies combined parallels 
that of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is now speaking of the Steel Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. KING. And its enormous dividends? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. That same steel company is asking for increased 
rates in this bill upon some of its products, I understand. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, I have not made a comparison between 
the rates in the pending bill and those in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, but I will state for the information of the Senator that I 
am quite sure the rates are increased over those in the Under- 
wood law. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that these steel corporations, 
one or More, have made such enormous profits, does the Sena- 
tor think we ought to increase the present tariff? 

Mr. NICHOLSON, I will state for the information of the 
Senator that up to this time I have not heard it suggested, 
either from the other side of the Chamber or from this side, 
whether the schedules which are to be found in the Fordney- 
McCumber bill are higher than the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad. I will say emphatically to 
the Senator from Utah that when he can show me that a rate 
is greater than the difference between the cost of production 
in this country and abroad, he will find me yoting to reduce 
the rate to that difference. 

Mr. KING. If it has not been stated on this side, one Mem- 
ber on this side will state to the Senator that these steel prod- 
ucts ought to be put on the free list. I think the able argu- 
ment which the Senator is now making is an argument in 
favor of placing upon the free list these steel products, from 
which such enormous profits have been made, indeed so. enor- 
mous as to excite the just indignation of the able Senator from 
Colorado, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. As to that statement I will say that what 
we need is a regulatory supervision over these prices rather 
than the allowing of cheap products to come from abroad; 
what we need is to see that the rates are so adjusted that these 
enormous profits are not possible. 

Mr. KING. Let me gay to the Senator, if he will pardon 
me for further trespassing upon his time, that if he and other 
Republicans force upon the country this tariff bill, which pro- 
vides these enormous rates, so that other corporations may 
make the enormous profits which the Steel Corporation has 
made, they are going to get regulation, not only of the Steel 
Corporation and others but of substantially all corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, because the American people, 
while they do not want bureaucracy, paternalism, and social- 
ism, are not going to permit these great corporations to make 
such enormous profits, exploiting and robbing the people in so 
doing. They will take hold of them and regulate them, and 
I am afraid the effect will be to diminish efficiency and to 
reduce our business activities to dead level of uniformity. 
But be that as it may, the American people are not going to 
submit to extortion at the hands of the protected monopolies 
of the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The statement made by the Senator from 
Utah was quite extended. Instead of asking a question he has 
delivered a speech, and I am not going to take time now 
2 ents to the address made by the distinguished Senator from 


Mr. KING. The Senator was making such an interesting 
Statement that I felt impelled to ascertain his views ‘on the 
question. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. These other steel companies have a. series 
of well-developed plans for one or more mergers; which, if 
completed, would approximate the United States Steel. Corpora- 
tion itself in size and power. 

John A. Topping, the present head of the Republie Iron & 
Steel Corporation, is the most hopeful aspirant for the presi- 
dency of this new merger. It is an open secret that his ability 
to head this merger will be closely gauged by his success 
in leading the fight against a proper protective tariff on 
manganese ore to a conelusion successful for the steel com- 
panies, 

I would like to have the attention of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] in order to inform him what took place at a con- 
ference between the steel manufacturers and the producers of 
manganese. 

At a conference held in the committee rooms of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, at the suggestion of members 
of the Senate Finance Committee, to attempt to effect a com- 
promise on the proposed tariff on manganese, I asked Mr. Top- 
ping what he considered a proper basis for such compromise. I 
said,“ Mr. Topping, the steel industry has built up its enormous 
prosperity through the benefits and protection afforded by a 
protective tariff. Are you willing that this manganese industry 
be permitted to attempt development under the same protec- 
tion?” To this question Mr. Topping answered, “No,” “ Very 
well,” I said, “are you willing that the manganese industry 
shall have a rate of tariff for its protection which shall amount 
to the difference in the cost of production here and the cost of 
production in foreign countries?” ‘To this again Mr. Topping 
answered No,” 

At this juncture the junior Senator from Washington, equally 
interested in just protection of these newly developed mineral 
industries, entered the room and said, Pardon my natural 
curiosity, but who is this that we are asking if they will stand 
for certain rates of duty on the products of American industry? 
Who is writing this tariff bill? I was under the impression 
that this tariff bill was being prepared by the Congress of the 
United States, not by Mr. Topping and his associates.” 

The curiosity of the Senator from Washington can be easily 
understood. The active opposition of the steel industry to a 
tariff on the materials which are component parts of steel, 
while they at the same time demand rates of duty on their own 
products which brought them the prosperity just outlined, is 
the crying shame of this tariff bill: 

Later in this meeting I told Mr, Topping what I thought of 
the industry that wanted everything which it purchases placed 
on the free list and everything which it selis protected. 

Now, what is back of this whole thing? Let us look this 
thing right in the eye. The United States Steel Corporation 
owns a mine in Brazil, the Morra da Mina. They bought this 
mine less than a year ago. There the Steel Corporation can 
hire native labor for 28 cents a day. It can ship this ore to 
the United States and still get it cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced in the United States with American labor. The other 
steel companies want to buy ore which is produced in the Ural 
Mountains with wages 7 cents a day, in India with wages 6 
cents a day, while our American workmen are walking the 
streets seeking employment. 

In the capital city of my State only a few months ago the 
city gave over a day to the alleviation of the condition of 
former service men out of employment. It was called“ Have-a- 
heart day.” Many of the good women of Denver gave practi- 
eally all of their time for a week in advance and set aside this 
day, when a thousand of them appeared on the streets. solicit» 
ing funds to relieve returned soldiers who were in distress 
because of their inability to secure employment. 

Among these unemployed men were thousands of former 
miners, Yet, within but a few miles of Denver lie magnificent 
deposits of manganese ore, idle mines at which these men could 
have been employed, supporting their families, and not a bur- 
den upon the public sympathy and public purse. These mines 
are idle because these very. steel companies are now and have 
been ever since the World War importing all the manganese 
they could bring in from foreign countries, where it is produced 
with the cheapest labor in the world. 

When: the price of steel was jumping by leaps and bounds 
during the war the consumers of steel products were told, We 
have to raise the price of steel because of raw materials whicn 
cost us more.“ After the war was over the prices of steel prod- 
ucts remained at their war-time levels for nearly two and a 
half years. 


— 
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STEEL PRICES. 
On March 2, 1919, the industrial board fixed the price of steel 
as shown in this table: 
Index steel prices per hundredweight, 
(Commerce Department and Metal Statistics.) 


f 


tees 
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1.80 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.35 
4.35 
4.00 


1 Prices fixed by industrial board Mar. 21, 1919. 
2 Pricesannounced by Steel Corporation Apr. 21, 1921. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a question for informa- 
tion? : 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Certainly. I will be glad to answer if I 
cun impart the information, 

Mr. KING. The Senator has stated that certain rates were 
fixed during the war and maintained 

Mr. NICHOLSON. For two and a half years after the armi- 
stice. 

Mr. KING. When the rates were fixed during the war, did 
all the steel companies, the independents as well as the Steel 
Corporation, adhere to those rates? 

Mr, NICHOLSON. So far as I know, they did. 

Mr. KING. So long as these rates were in effect, was there a 
generul acceptation of them by all the steel companies of the 
United States? 

Mr. NIGHOLSON. I think in a large measure that is true. 

Mr. KiNG. To what extent, may I inquire of the Senator, 
have the independents since then departed from those rates? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think the Steel Trust and the independ- 
ents maintain prices very nearly on an equality. The inde- 
pendents cut prices, as I recall it, below those of the Steel 
Corporation, but it was for only a short period, because they 
were informed that if they cut prices the Steel Corporation 
would cut prices below their prices, and my recollection is that 
the independents came back to the schedule fixed by the Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr. KING. Has not the investigation which the able Senator 
has made convinced him that many of the so-called independents 
haye really used the Steel Trust or the big steel company as a 
shield to fix rates, behind which they took lodgment and 
availed themselves of the same high rates as announced und 
maintained by the Steel Trust? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would place a different construction 
upon the situation from the construction placed by the Senator 
from Utah. I would say that the independents, if we are to 
reason back to the big Gary dinners, were compelled to accept 
rates fixed by the Steel Corporation, and that it was not of 
their liking or choosing but due to a matter of compulsion. 

Mr. KING. So long as there has been a demand for the 
combined product of the Steel Corporation and the independ- 
ents, have not the independents shown a good deal of happy 
disposition to follow the rates fixed by the Steel Trust. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If the Senator will take the map and 
see where the steel plants are located, and where the independ- 
ent plants are located, he will think differently. Take the 
Midvale Steel or the Bethlehem Steel Co. They would receive 
an inquiry for a large tonnage, we will say, in Nebraska or 
Colorado. The United States Steel Corporation could furnish 
that steel cheaper than the Midvale or the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. on account of the difference in freight rates. They would 
ship it from Chicago. If they get contracts in close proximity 
to the independents they are on an equal basis with them. The 
Senator can readily see from the placing of the various steel 
plants of the Steel Corporation that they have a great advan- 
tage in freight rates over their independent competitors. 

Mr. KING. After all, then, the Steel Corporation fixes the 
prices of steel products? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would say so in a large measure. 

Mr. KING. If the independents desired to enter into com- 
petition and to lower the prices they would fear the domina- 
tion of the Steel Trust and would trail in behind it, accepting 
the rates which it fixed. Accepting that conclusion, may I 
suggest to the Senator whether he does not think now, in all 
fairness, that we ought to put steel products on the free list? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah to the fact that it was under 
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the beneficent auspices of a Democratic administration that 
these enormous profits were permitted to be made, 

Mr. KING. I want the Senator to understand that I am 
sitting at the feet of Gamaliel now and seeking information. 
I am conceding, as the Senator stated, that there have been 
these enormous profits, that the steel corporation has gouged 
the public—and the Senator used that expression, and I think 
quite properly—and got these enormous profits. The Senator 
has indicated that they dominated and that the independents 
have followed behind them and accepted in the main the rates 
which they fixed. Does not the Senator think in all fairness 
that we ought not to prostitute the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to permit this monopoly to continue to rob and ex- 
ploit the American people? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I will base my reply upon ‘two proposi- 
tions—first, that the steel industry seems to be more strongly 
intrenched so far as getting preferential consideration than 
any other industry that I know of. On my own side of the 
Chamber we are in favor of protection. On the Senator’s side 
of the Chamber they are in favor of admitting all the raw 
products free. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; I do not want the Senator to make that 
statement. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is the statement of the Senator 
from Utah. 


Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Democratic Party is a free-trade 
party. ; 

Mr. KING. The Senator has made his statement too broad. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, I hope I have made it too broad. 

Mr. KING. There are spotted protectionists on this side, as 


oe are spotted protectionists on the Senator’s side of the 
aisle. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. It would be very pleasing to me if I have 
made too broad a statement so far as the Democratic Party is 
concerned. 

Throughout the remainder of 1919 and all of 1920 and up 
until about one year ago the corporation maintained these 
prices. On April 12, 1921, the corporation announced the first 
reduction of its prices since the signing of che armistice. 

Further, a resumption of imports of foreign low-priced basic 
materials for steel began in 1918 and 1919, and the prices of 
steel were held at their war-time levels until the late spring of 
1921. Steel prices were not cut until about a year ago, and the 
net earnings of the steel companies during these supposedly 
lean years have been greater than they were during the years 
before the war. 

What benefit does the consumer of steel derive, or has he 
ever derived, from this employment of foreign labor, owned and 
controlled by the steel industries of the United States? It 
surely has not been reflected in the price to the consumer. Is 
it possible that the advantage of this ownership of foreign 
mines is reflected in the earnings of the steel companies? 

The monthly earnings of the Steel Corporation in the latter 
part of 1916 were in excess of $35,000,000 per month. There- 
after the decrease in earnings during 1917, 1918, and 1919 was 
due entirely to the deduction of the excess-profits tax. With 
the exception of this deduction, the earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation have been $10,000,000 higher per 
month than they were in 1915. So that at no time were any 
of these war-time excess-profits taxes ever paid by the Steel 
Corporation or by any other steel company. 

If an article cost them $1 to make and they sold it for $2, 
their profit being $1, and by the addition of these taxes their 
cost was increased to $1.50, they sold the same article for $3 
and make $1.50 where they had previously made $1. 

Here are some typical steel items on which the manganese 
producer asks 16 cents per ton and on which the steel manu- 
facturer receives the following duties: 


AFFECTING THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


Rivets, $20 per ton. 
Screening. 25 to 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Screws, $60 to $200 per ton. 


AFFECTING RAILROADS. 
Rails, $3.92 pa ton. 

Fishplates, $5 per ton. 

Bolts, $20 per ton. 

Lock washers, 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Wheels and axle parts, $20 per ton. 

Track tools and $32.50 per ton. 


Vase. 
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AFFECTING THE FARMER. 


Forse and mule shoes, $12 to $40 per ton, 

Horseshoe nails; 0 per ton. 

Hoop, band iron, and cotton-baling iron, $5 to $11 per ton. 

Galvanized wire, $10 per ton. 

Crowbars, $27.50 per ton (or 373 cents for every crowbar used in the 
United States). 

Wire rope, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Chain, $20 to $80 per ton, “ provided no chain except anchor and 
stud chain shall pay a less duty than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Anvils, $32.50 per ton. 

Bolts, ete., $12 to $20 per ton. 

Lock nuts, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Tin plate, $20 per ton. 

Culvert pipe, 30 per cent ad valorem plus $4 per ton. 

AFFECTING MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Steel billets. $11.20 per ton (which at to-day’s market Is 333 per 
cent ad valorem). 

The protection afforded to the steel industry on this one item 
alone, of 42,000,000 tons of steel per year, is $475,000,000 or 
more. 

Steel forgings, 30 per cent ad valorem. (Every steel forging for 
whatever purpose bears a protection of 30 per cent ad valorem.) 

Covered wire. 40 per cent ad valorem, . 

Wire rope, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Spinning-ring travelers, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

ire heddles and healds, 25 cents per thousand plus 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Steel wool, $200 per ton plus 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Ball bearings, $200 per ton plus 55 per cent ad valorem, 

At a hearing before the Senate Finance Committee on 
August 25, 1921, Mr. John A. Topping, representing the Republic 
Tron & Steel Co., asked: 

Is it a time-honored policy of the Republican Party- protection of 
finished products and free raw materials? 

What, then, shall we say to an ad valorem duty of 333 r cent on 
steel ingots, basic product of the steel industry of the United States, 
and the raw material of every metal manufacturing industry; a pro- 
tection which costs the people of this country $475,000,000 a year, 
and benefits the steel industry a like amount? The manganese industry 
is asking this powerful steel industry to permit a duty which amounts 
to 16 cents per ton on these same steel ingots. 

The best answer to this question is a statement by Chairman Forp- 
yey, of the House Ways and Means Committee, when he said, There 
has been a great deal of talk here about raw material; hide on the 
back of a range steer, which has never had a bit of human care, is a 
raw material; iron ore, lying in the ground, is raw material; but when 
one element of huma labor has been added to any such thing to 
prepare it for its market it has become that man's finished product.” 

Chairman Forpney, of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
had all the facts before him when considering the merits of 
manganese protection. He appointed a subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the manganese reserves, he gave the manganese pro- 
ducers a chance to be heard, and, although this committee was 
besieged by the agents of the steel interests in their opposition 
to a tariff on manganese, he refused to bend his knees to their 
dominance and attempted perversion of Republican principles. 

President Campbell, of the Youngstown Steel & Tube Co. 
said: 

The duties on manganese ore and alloys will put a considerable tax 
on the steel industry which the consumer must pay. We will pay it 
first and then pass it on to the consumer. 

If a tariff of 16 cents a ton on steel is passed on to the 
consumer, the public has little to fear. Mr. Campbell does not 
hesitate to ask for a duty on his products, such as pipe, amount- 
ing to $15 a ton, or on wire rods of $6.72 a ton, which he is 
perfectly willing to pass on to the consumer. 

Mr, President, the sole question is whether American in- 
dustries shall be operated by American workmen, making this 
country independent in time of war and prosperous in time of 
peace; whether we shall promote our industrial welfare by 
developing our own raw materials, thus enabling our railroads 
and lake boats to increase the employment of American labor, 
or whether we shall compete with riffraff employed in foreign 
mines, while our citizens seek employment and our own abun- 
dant natural resources lie undeveloped. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire merely to make some 
very brief observations with reference to this item which has 
been so eloquently discussed by the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

I will say, in the first place, that I think the Senator from 
Colorado is utterly mistaken in his viewpoint with reference 
to the probable effect of the action which he desires the Senate 
to take. I shall not at this time engage in any discussion of 
the rates proposed on iron and steel; we have not come to 
those as yet, nor shall I engage in any attack upon the iron and 
steel industry. We shall settle the question of rates on iron 
and steel when we come to those rates. I hold no brief for the 
United States Steel Corporation or for anybody else, but I do 
have some interest in the general welfare of the American peo- 
ple; and I think the action contemplated and desired by the 
Senator from Colorado would not promote that welfare. 


I am quite familiar with the argument urged in favor of the 
establishment of new industries in this country, and I am 
strongly in favor of the development of the resources of this 
country; but, Mr. President, we can not develop a resource 
which does not exist in appreciable quantity. The cold fact 
is, borne out by the most careful researches, that we have not 
in the United States a sufficient supply of manganese to make 
it reasonable to talk about the establishment of a manganese 
industry. Now, let us see whether that is true, for I think it 
is fundamental. 

Here in part is what is reported in the Summary of Tariff 
Information, at page 362, concerning manganese; 

Operating costs here are much higher than abroad, American mines 
being situated far from points of consumption and often at consider- 
able distances from railroads. 

Now, note this: 

Domestic resources have been carefully estimated 


This is the most recent information and the most reliable in- 
formation that we have 

Domestic resources have been carefully estimated and found to be in- 
sufficient to supply our requirements for more than a few years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator why he 
states that is the “ most reliable information” we have? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the most reliable information that I have 
been able to get from any quarter. It is the information that is 
furnished by the Tariff Commission, and I should very much 
prefer to rely upon this information rather than to rely upon 
information furnished in briefs by those who are seeking to se- 
cure a practically prohibitive duty on this product. Does the 
Senator from: Montana know of any more reliable information 
than this? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will give it to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to do so; but 
I want now to challenge the statement which the Senator now 
makes, which is apparently the basis of his argument. The Sen- 
ator, however, probably knows that the information which the 
Tariff Commission gives us it gets from the Geological Survey 
reports, 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator probably also knows, 
if he has read the hearings, that the Geological Survey admits 
that it is in error about that. 

Mr. WILLIS, Yes. We might as well, however, forthwith 
get at the facts of the situation. It is admitted that there are 
deposits of manganese in this country; I think the Senator from 
Montana, probably, has deposits in his State, and there are such 
deposits in the State represented by the Senator from Colorado; 
those two States have, probably, the greatest deposits of man- 
ganese in this country; but even there my information is that 
those deposits are in comparatively small quantities; that they 
are found in comparatively small “ pockets,” and are not suf- 
ficient to supply the industry for more than two or three years 
at the outside, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Montana will 
be able to correct that statement before the consideration of 
the subject shall have been concluded. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be very glad if the Senator will be 
able to correct it; but that is the latest information I have. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio to the fact that the Geological Survey has made a 
detailed survey of but a very small portion of the area of this 
country’s resources. There are millions and millions of acres 
all over this country that the Geological Survey has never been 
able to examine. The Geological Survey is many years be- 
hind in its information. I do not make that statement as re- 
flection on the ability of those who are connected with the 
Geological Survey, for the truth of the matter is that the Gov- 
ernment has never given the Geological Survey suflicient sup- 
port or appropriations to enable it to make thorough investi- 
gations. There might be billions of tons of manganese without 
there being any record of it so far as any knowledge which 
the Geological Survey might have obtained. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield first to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it appears, as I understand, 
in the hearings before the Committee on Finance that the 
Tariff Commission report is based upon the information fur- 
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nished by the Geological Survey; that many of their estimates 
are five or six years old; that they are out of date, and do 
not include large explorations of manganese ore and manganif- 
erous iron ore which were developed during the war and im- 
mediately after the war. For instance, my State has developed 
about 40,000,000 tons of manganiferous iron ore which is ayail- 
able for the manufacture of steel in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ventured to inter- 
„rupt the distinguished Senator from Ohio because if the facts 
were as he assumes them to be there would scarcely be room 
for argument. If there is not enough of manganiferous ore 
in this country to warrant the belief that any considerable per- 
centage of the domestic demand could be supplied from domes- 
tic sources, I suppose probably it would not fall within the 
protective principle. But I do not want the Senate to proceed 
upon the assumption that that is the established fact, although 
the Senator has accepted it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should be very glad if any 
Jater or more reliable information can be given to the Senate, 
but I venture to suggest to the Senator that the mere hypothesis 
that we have millions of tons of this material scattered around 
somewhere is a rather unsubstantial basis upon which to con- 
struct legislation that affects great industries employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We all concede that statement to 
be true, and if there is no better basis than the mere general 
statement that there are hundreds of millions of tons of manga- 
nese in this country, it would scarcely be a safe factor for the 
guidance of the Senate; but I think that if the Senator will 
read the testimony taken before the committee he will find the 
figures to be much more substantial than a mere general state- 
8 I shall be glad to supply further information on the 
subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend from Montana is an experienced, 
courageous, and able legislator, and he knows, as I know, 
although I do not know it so well as he, that men in their desire 
to make out a case will unconsciously perhaps overstate; in 
other words, in their enthusiasm, in a perfectly honorable and 
honest way, I think that the advocates of this practically pro- 
hibitive duty—and I am referring to what I have read in the 
hearings; and the duty is prohibitive, and I am astounded to 
find my friend from Montana advocating such a duty—in the 
enthusiasm of their cause have worked themselves up into the 
belief that there are deposits in this country that can be de- 
veloped. I rely upon the latest information available, and, if 
I may have permission, I shall place in the Recorp at this point 
an excerpt from a letter from the Director of the Geological 
Survey dated October 6, 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpt referred to is as follows: 


The foregoing discussion of the charges and claims of Mr. Potts 
should not becloud the fundamental question of the amount of man- 
ganese-bearing materials remaining unmined in the United States, for 
that is the information which Congress needs. It is out of the ques- 
tion for the survey at the present time to attempt an exhaustive reex- 
amination of all or even most of the principal deposits. In considering 
the present situation I do not think this is necessary, The estimates, 
even of qualified individuals, concerning the domestic resources of a 
number of minerals seem bound to differ widely. The estimates of 
mineral reserves by conservative persons, particularly those conscious 
of responsibility, will always seem ridiculously low to persons of dif- 
ferent temperament and to those seeking to promote selfish ends. After 
considering the estimates of our domestic manganese reserves made by 
the survey during 1917 and 1918, the statements of production that 
have been filed by the producers with the survey, and other sources of 
information published or furnished informally since that time, I give 
herewith the survey's present impression of domestic manganese-ore 
reserves. There is fair assurance of the existence in domestic deposits 
of about 1,800,000 tons of material containing more than 35 per cent 
manganese, which are sufficient to make about 75,000,000 tons of steel 
by present practices. If the large reserves of lower grade material be 
considered, making proper allowances for necessary adjustments in steel 
plants and processes, the combined reserves are probably sufficient to 
make about twice as much steel, or 150,000,000 tons. 


Very truly yours, 
Gro. Oris Surra, Director. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon a fur- 
ther interruption, I am willing to announce my concurrence with 
the view expressed by the Senator that the statements of gen- 
tlemen who come before the committee and make arguments 
concerning conditions upon which they expect to get high rates 
of duty are to be regarded, as a matter of course, with some 
degree of suspicion, at least with a high degree of scrutiny. We 
were read a lecture the other day for venturing to question some 
statements made from the other side of the Chamber. I am 
glad to recognize that the Senator from Ohio admits that state- 
ments made under certain conditions should be considered with 
pae degree of care and not accepted without careful investi- 
gation. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. 
a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to my friend in a moment. I 
desire to finish reading the statement from the Summary of 
Tariff Information which I think I had not completed. Then I 
will yield to my friend. I quote further from page 362 of the 
Tariff Information Summary : 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


Domestic resources have been carefully estimated and found to be 


insufficient to supply our requirements for more than a few years. 
Under normal trade conditions, with a free movement of ore from for- 
8 domestic manganese mining can not continue except on 
a ted scale, 

Now I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I wish to state first, for 
the information of the Senator, that the Geological Survey is 
one among some fourteen other bureaus in the Department of 
the Interior. Suppose that our petroleum industry had been de- 
pendent upon the reports made by the Geological Survey, what 
would be the petroleum production of this Nation today? I 
venture to say to the Senator from Ohio that when the tariff 
of 1883 was passed and a duty of 25 cents a ton was placed 
upon iron ore the Geological Survey reports did not disclose 
one-tenth of the iron deposits of the United States. 

I should like to say further, for the information of the Sen- 
ator, that the report of the Geological Survey from which he 
is reading is as misleading so far as manganese is concerned 
as were its reports in 1883 concerning the deposits of iron ore. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it raises in my mind, to borrow 
the language of my friend from Montana, a degree of suspicion 
or, at any rate, suggests exceeding care and scrutiny when in 
order to make out a case we must attack an agency of the Gov- 
ernment and undertake to prove that it does not know what it 
is talking about. Perhaps the Geological Survey do not know 
what they are talking about, but Senators who undertake to 
say that the Geological Survey is without sufficient informa- 
tion, although they are supposed to know about it, owe it to the 
Senate to bring more convincing testimony than has been 
brought forth in any statement which has been made upon the 
floor or in any committee room, as shown by the hearings. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. BURSUM addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. WILLIS. . I yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Have not the Geological Survey 
been relied upon as an authority heretofore in connection with 
information of similar character? - 

Mr. WILLIS. Absolutely; but in this instance their report 
does not coincide with the ideas of gentlemen who want a pro- 
hibitive duty on manganese, and therefore the Geological Sur- 
yey is to be cast into “ outer darkness, where there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the Senator yield to me to make one 
more statement concerning the Geological Survey? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Geological Survey has had insufficient 
funds set aside for its work, so that it has not been in a position 
to carry on its investigations in a thorough and complete way. 
I have lived for many years in Colorado; and in that State, 
after the Geological Survey had made two surveys in the dis- 
trict and never reported that there was one ton of such ore 
within the confines of the Leadville district, there was discov- 
ered carbonate of zinc, and we shipped millions of tons of it. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio that I have spent 
42 years of my life in mining; I have visited nearly all of the 
States that produce zine and lead and manganese, and it is my 
opinion that, after a few years of intensive development, if all 
the manganese in the mines of the rest of the world were sealed 
up, the United States could produce sufficient manganese not 
only to take care of the iron industry in the United States but 
in the whole world. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I attach great weight to the 
opinion of my friend from Colorado, and have the most profound 
regard for him personally, but I think he is mistaken about this. 
For example, to see whether any real investigating work was 
done here, let us see about it. I am reading now from the hear- 
ings, at page 2098, to see whether they really did investigate 
this matter: 

In this work 18 geologists, of whom 12 were members of this survey, 
specially chosen because of previous experience and other fitness, devoted 
a total of about 50 months to field examinations during 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. BURSUM. How many? 

Mr. WILLIS. Eighteen geologists, of whom 12 were members 
of the survey. 

Mr. BURSUM. Of how large an area does the Senator think 
that those 12 geologists could make a detailed survey? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I am no more of a geologist than my friend 
from New Mexico is. 1 could not tell how much they could 
survey. I am simply calling attention to the fact that this 
idea that is put forth here, that there has not been anything of 
a careful survey, has nothing to support it. The fact is that 
the Geological Survey, which heretofore has been relied upon, 
is now assailed, and its conclusions are called in question 
simply because it did not find the information that Senators 
wanted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to invite 
attention to the information now given to the Senate by the 
Senator from Ohio, namely, that the statement put out by the 
Geological Survey is based upon surveys made in the years 
1917 and 1918. It will be understood that the manganese in- 
dustry in this country, so far as it has any considerable pro- 
portions at all, was a development of the war; that the deposits 
were opened up during 1917 and 1918, much of them late in 
1918, and many of them had not yet become producing at the 
time the armistice was signed in November, 1918. So that the 
Senator from Ohio, fair man as he is, must realize that the 
production since that time has been such as to show that the 
information relied upon which dates from 1917 and 1918 can 
not possibly be authoritative. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, Mr. President, I did not say at all that 
no investigations were made subsequent to that time. The 
statement that I read—and I will place the whole paragraph 
in the Recorp here, at page 2098 of the hearings—was simply 
undertaking to show the thoroughness with which the work 
was done in those years. I am repelling the idea that because 
the department does not reach the conclusion that we think it 
ought to reach and that we hoped it would reach, therefore the 
whole thing is to be called in question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Ohio will be printed in the 
RECORD. f 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

For your information I attach hereto a brief summary of the esti- 
mate of reserves prepared by Messrs. Harder and Hewett, in which the 
work is classified as to whether it was detailed or reconnaissance and 
as to whether estimates might warrant revision or not. In this work 
18 geologists, of whom 12 were members of this survey, specially 
chosen because of previous experience and other fitness, devoted a total 
of about 50 months to field examinations during 1917 and 1918. Of 
the 1,181 deposits considered, 588 lie in districts where the work was of 
detailed character involving the preparation of geologic maps. It will 
be noted that the reserves of -grade ore in these districts make up 
80 per cent of the total in the United States and of the additional 
reserves in prospect almost the entire amount, if the carbonate ore of 
the Butte district be omitted. The reconnaissance work was done in 
districts that mostly offered small promise of reserves of high-grade 
ore, although a number of districts containing low-grade ore were con- 
sidered in this manner only. The survey has never fad any doubt that 
the reserves of low-grade manganese ore were adequate to meet any 
needs that the steel industry would impose for some years to come. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I yield further, but I do want to go on. 
I do not want to occupy time, but I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I want to impress the Senator from Ohio 
with the fact that there is no disposition upon the part of 
anyone to charge inaccurate information on the part of the 
Geological Survey. What we do say is that the Geological Sur- 
vey is not in possession of sufficient information 

Mr. WILLIS. To be accurate. 

Mr. BURSUM. And that the reason is apparent, that the 
appropriations haye not been such as to enable the Geological 
Survey to place a sufficient force in the field to make detailed 
surveys. It has simply been a physical impossibility. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I will join the Senator in 
endeavoring to secure more liberal appropriations for this bu- 
reau in the future; but I still cling to the lingering belief that 
that bureau is a tolerably reliable concern now, and I am in- 
clined, until more reliable information is produced, to place 
credence in its reports. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WILLIS, I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to make a statement showing that 
the Geological Survey has been in error and has admitted its 
error. 

In the hearings will be found a letter to the Finance Com- 
mittee, dated March 10, 1922, from the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, in which he says: 

My attention has been called to a statement which appears on page 
2100 of the tariff hearings, Schedule 8, being a quotation from certain 


comments made by me in a communication to the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. These detailed comments were of the nature of a 


reply to certain char fi 

intended to clarify N n 8 8 
ore, contained, unfortunately, an inexplicable blunder, which uninten- 
tionally does injustice to a well-recognized large reserve of high-grade 
man ese ore at Butte, * + There is no question but that there 
are large deposits of manganese carbonate ore in the Butte district, 
Boe the importance of those carbonate ores in the Emma mine at 

That can apply to many other deposits in the United States, 
and there is an abundance of evidence to show that the 
deposits of manganese ore to-day are far in excess of any state- 
ments made in any of the Government reports. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want now, if I can, to proceed 
155 just a very few minutes and finish what I have in mind 

o say. 

The trouble about the argument of those who desire to over- 
turn the action of the committee is that they assume that if 
they find somewhere a metal containing a trace of manganese, 
that is a manganiferous ore, and therefore that is feasible to 
be used in the manufacture of steel. The fact of the business 
is that those low-grade ores can not be satisfactorily used. I 
call the attention of Senators to the fact, which they must 
admit to be a fact, that although the manufacturers of iron and 
steel may be charged with a great many things, everybody will 
have to admit that they are tolerably good business men, that 
they know their business fairly well, and, I repeat, I hold no 
brief for them, 

If there were in the United States sufficient deposits of man- 
ganese, do not Senators suppose that those who have been re- 
sponsible for the development of the great iron and steel 
industry of the country would have preferred to secure that 
material here? And do not Senators know also that every 
effort has been made to develop the various sources of supply, 
but it has been found, as I have said, that the material exists 
in little pockets here and there, and has not been found work- 
able? This is a great industry, and it must have access to a 
reasonably certain source of supply. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the Senator feel that a duty of 1 
cent a pound on the metallic content of all manganese ore 
imported into this country, which will add only 16 cents a 
ton to the cost of steel that is manufactured here, is going to 
destroy the steel industry? Does the Senator feel that that 
places an excessive burden upon the steel industry, in other 
words? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if I had felt that, I should 
have sought some way to give audible expression to it; but I 
have not said anything whatever of that sort, and it is ap- 
parent that I do not feel that way. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But that is the very question involved 
here. Does the Senator think that 16 cents added to the cost 
of a ton of steel in this country is going to destroy the steel 
industry of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, certainly not. I have not made any such 
suggestion, that it would destroy the steel industry. The Sen- 
ator knows that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Why, then, does the Senator oppose this? 

Mr. WILLIS. Because I do not desire to have the Senator— 
if he wants me to say it—unwittingly play into the hands of 
the United States Steel Corporation, which manufactures its 
own ferromanganese, and which, if his plan goes through, will 
have a monopoly of the thing. That is why. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think I have clearly shown to the 
Senator that at the places where the independents get their 
supply of manganese ore it is mined by labor which is paid 
6 and 7 cents a day. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; but that does not respond to what I 
have just stated to the Senator. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; that makes no response at all. The fact 
is— — 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me answer the statement just a little bit 
further. As I say, I am not at this time discussing the rates 
upon iron and steel. We will meet that question when we 
come to it, and the Senator will find that I will go as far as 
he will to insist that those rates shall be fair; but the fact 
is that unwittingly the placing of an excessive—a prohibitive— 
duty upon manganese plays directly into the hands of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which is the only great steel com- 
pany that manufactures its ferromanganese. The Senator, in 
his desire—perfectly commendable and perfectly sincere—is 
playing into the hands of the corporation that he is denouncing 
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and putting a burden on the shoulders of those that he would 
favor. There is not any question about that fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have been en- 
deavoring to follow the Senator from Ohio; and I must con- 
fess that I do not quite understand how, if the Steel Cor- 
poration, which manufactures its own ferromanganese, is 
obliged 

Mr. WILLIS. And the other companies do not, I will say to 
the Senate. The so-called independent companies do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the United States Steel Cor- 
poration produces its own ferromanganese. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Utilizing, of course, manganiferous 
ores. If a duty is placed upon the importation from a foreign 
country of manganiferous ores, just how does that help the 
United States Steel Corporation, which manufactures ferro- 
manganese? 

Mr. WILLIS. It must be perfectly apparent to the Senator 
that if there were only a reasonable duty upon ferromanganese, 
or if it should be on the free list—personally, I should very 
much prefer a reasonable duty, though those materials have 
heretofore been on the free list, and are now on the free list—but 
if they should be on the free list or come in under only a 
reasonable duty, it must be perfectly apparent to the Senator 
that the so-called independent companies, the smaller companies, 
will have a very much better opportunity of getting their ma- 
terials than they will have if a practically prohibitive duty is 
placed upon the importation of this material. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can very well understand, Mr. 
President, that if the manganese ores were admitted free and 
a duty were imposed upon the ferromanganese that would, of 
course, operate to the interest of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which is engaged in the manufacture of ferroman- 
ganese; but that would be because of the duty on ferroman- 
ganese and not because of the duty on manganese ores. As I 
understand, we are not now considering the duty on ferro- 
manganese; we are considering the duty on manganese, 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that perfectly well, What I 
am trying to show to the Senate is that we are about to do the 
thing that so many times heretofore in legislation has been 
done in haste and in a spirit of hate, and I am speaking of this 
only because of the exceedingly critical character of the address 
and argument made by my friend from Colorado. In order to 
“get” the United States Steel Corporation, which is alleged to 
be making great profits, we are likely to do a thing here that 
really does not increase the burden of the United States Steel 
Corporation so greatly as it does the burden of the so-called in- 
dependent companies. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not the slightest objection 
to the Senator pursuing that argument with the Senator from 
Colorado, and I should not think of interrupting, but that was 
not the point. The Senator laid down with very much vigor 
and force the proposition that those who are in favor of a duty 
on manganese ore—— 

Mr. WILLIS. A prohibitive duty, if the Senator will permit 
me to correct him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. A prohibitive duty, for that matter, 
were playing into the hands of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which, so far as I know, owns no mines in this country 
valuable because of the manganese content. 

Mr. WILLIS. It owned a number of mines, but abandoned 
most of them, because they were found not to be profitable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am talking about owning pro- 
ducing manganese mines. It does own mines in Brazil, and 
of course wants to have the ores introduced without duty, the 
independent companies owning no foreign supplies so far as 
my information goes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then is it not evident to the Senator that if 
you shut out all manganese ores from elsewhere you have 
given a very practical and substantial advantage to the United 
States Steel Corporation, which, by the Senator’s own state- 
ment, does own tremendous mines in Brazil? That is perfectly 
clear to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should think not. I should think 
being obliged to pay a duty upon the ores which it gets from 
Brazil and other places would work to the disadvantage of 
the steel company. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it would be very much more to the 
disadvantage of the independents, who did not have any mines 
anywhere, if their foreign supply were cut off. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is very clear to me. If the Senator can 
not see that, I do not want to take the time to discuss it with 
him, but I think the Senator will see it if he thinks it over, 
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Mr. WALSH of Mentana. 
to abandon that argument 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator does not want to abandon it. I 
insist upon it with a great deal of vigor, and I say it is a fact, 
that if this goes through as suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado, out of a desire to injure or to put a limitation upon 
one concern, you will really practically give it more advantage 
over the independent concerns than it now has. 

According to the latest figures I have available, in 1921 we 
produced 85,000 tons of manganese ore, of workable character, 
not where there is a trace of manganese in it but ore running 
85 per cent or above. The normal requirement of manufacture 
in this country is about ten times that much. We are now pro- 
ducing practically one-tenth of what we must have. I put it to 
Senators whether it is wise, just in one fell swoop, to say to 
these people who up to date have been able to produce only 
one-tenth of what is used in the country that they shall be 
called upon to produce all that is to be used. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, I assume that the Senator from Ohio 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am fair. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But his information is misleading in 
this, that he knows that it is impossible for the miners of the 
United States to produce this manganese in competition with 
the cheap labor that is employed in its production abroad. I 
know the Senator from Ohio, if he will consider these facts, 
will find the reason for the decline in the production of man- 
ganese ore after the armistice was signed. It was because the 
steel companies. the independents and the United States Steel 
Corporation, purchased their ores where they could buy them 
the cheapest. It was not a fact that we did not have any 
here, but we could not produce it as cheaply as it was produced 
abroad, and I want to say to the Senator that if we were to 
produce this ore as cheaply as it is produced abroad it would 
place the shackles of slavery upon the laborers of America, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me answer one Senator at a time. I say 
to my friend from Colorado that if he had suggested a rea- 
sonable rate of duty the situation would have been different. 
I am in favor of taking pretty strong medicine in the matter 
of protective tariff duties, as the Senator knows, and I will 
go a long way to establish protective duties, because I believe 
in developing American industry; but I do not believe it is in 
harmony with Republican doctrine to write duties which are 
prohibitive, and if there has been monopoly in the steel in- 
dustry I do not think it is wise to undertake to correct that 
by building anothér monopoly in the manganese industry. I 
think if the Senator had suggested a reasonable rate of duty 
there would have been no difficulty about it at all. Now I 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that a 
duty which inyolves practically seyen-tenths of 1 per cent on 
the finished product is prohibitive? 

Mr. WILLIS. Practically so; yes. I do not think it would 
destroy that industry; do not misunderstand me; but I think 
it is practically a prohibitive duty. That is the hope of the 
Senator, is it not? He is for it, and he wants it to be prohibi- 
tive. He does not want any of this foreign material to come in. 
I do not remember how much he said there was scattered all 
around in the West, so that you could find it anywhere; could 
scoop it up. 

Mr. BURSUM. I believe that every ounce of manganese 
that can be produced by American labor ought to be. produced 
in this country. : 

Mr. WILLIS. So do I, if it can be produced economically, 
and in a quantity sufficient to supply the market; but I do not 
believe that if you find a teaspoonful here and a teapotful over 
yonder you ought to say to a great industry that needs 800,000 
tons a year: “ You have to rely on these doubtful sources of 
supply.” Let us put on a reasonable protective duty and develop 
the industry rather than build a wall so high that we can not 
defend the rate before the people. This makes a rate of about 
120 per cent, and I think there is no defense for it. 

Mr. BURSUM. We must either give the miner a chance to 
live, or we had better not give him any duty. We can not ex- 
pect miners to live on bread and water. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, Mr. President; my friend and I can not 
get into any argument about that, because we believe in exactly 
the same theory. The fact is that the Senator is proposing to 
place a rate that is prohibitive; he wants it prohibitive; I think 
the better way would be to place a reasonable rate on it; to see 
whether it is true that the Geological Survey is mistaken, and 
that the reports of the scientific men are all wrong. I hope 
they are; I hope we will find mountains of manganese here; but 
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I think until we find them it is unwise to so legislate as to 
prohibit the importation of it. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator will admit that if we have not 
the supply of manganese in this country of necessity we will 
have to import the supply, the same as we are doing now. 
Even if that were true, as I see it, this would be no serious 
matter, nothing that would shut down the production of steel 
in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to be misunderstood or mis- 
quoted. I have not said or thonght that this was going to shut 
down the production of steel in this country. I have never 
entertained such an idea. 

Mr, BURSUM. The Senator has time and again said this 
duty was prohibitive. What did he mean by that? 

Mr. WILLIS. I meant that it was prohibitive in that foreign 
manganese could not come in, and that we would have to have 
access to these little sources of supply in this country, where 
admittedly the ore can not, in my opinion, be economically 


mined. 

Mr. BURSUM. If the statement of the Senator from Ohio 
is true—— 

Mr. WILLIS. It is true. 

Mr. BURSUM. That this duty is prohibitory, that is an 
admission that we can produce the manganese in this country, 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. I have said that. The Senator does 
not need to argue to prove that, because I have said that a 
number of times, if we want to rely upon these little pocket 
deposits. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator makes the statement that this 
duty is prohibitory, and that would imply that the seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent which this would increase the cost of the finished 
product, or the manufactured steel, would be a prohibitory 
rate, because, after all, the question as to whether a duty is 
prohibitive or not depends entirely upon its effect upon the 
manufactured product, I suggest that prior to the war we 
produced no manganese. Certainly, on account of the impossi- 
bility of importing manganese from other countries, from those 
places were our industrial concerns had been in the habit of 
purchasing their supplies, it became vital to the country that 
manganese be produced in this country. 

The miners all over this country were asked to go out and 
prospect and hunt for it, to locate the supplies of manganese, 
and develop the mines which might yield a production to the 
Nation in time of great necessity; and, surprising as it was, 
the miners of this country were able to supply all the require- 
ments during the war. They scarcely developed the product to 
a point of economical production. Now, I contend it would be 
unjust to say to these miners, “ You developed your property ; 
you have done so at great expense, and now we do not need you. 
We can get our supplies from Brazil, or from China, or from 
some other country. We can bring those supplies in as ballast. 
We can deliver manganese here much cheaper than you can 
produce it. We are not going to give you protection which will 
permit you to operate.” 

I say that is manifestly unjust, that it is unfair, it is wrong 
to say to the miner, “ You either compete with 60-cent laborers 

_of China or the cheap labor of Brazil, or your property will 
be idle.” I say that is unfair and not in harmony with 
the doctrine of protection to American labor and American 
industry. g 

I submit that one of our troubles in this country is high 
freight rates, and it has been contended, and I believe right- 
fully so, that one of the reasons why the rates can not be re- 
duced is that there has not been a sufficient volume of tonnage. 
Develop the mining resources of this country, develop this man- 
ganese industry, and it will be a great factor toward giving 
the railroads a large tonnage of freight, which will be a con- 
tributing factor toward making possible lower freight rates. 
It is impossible for the railroads of the country to compete with 
tonnage that is brought over in ballast. It simply can not be 
done. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in the interest of 
accuracy, I want to introduce into the Record a letter which has 
been so often quoted in this debate, of Director of the Geological 
Survey Mr. George Otis Smith in reply to the statement of 
Charles W. Potts. I want that to go into the Recor, and alse 
the letter which was partially read by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Opp], now occupying the chair, in which the Director of 
the Geological Survey admitted the deposits of manganese ore 
in the Montana district, which is perfectly true. 

Thete is a large deposit of ore there—how extensive has never 
yet been determined. But I want to point out in the letter, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp, the statement of the 
director, in justice to him, in which he says; 
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Finally, to show the unintentional character of what now seems a 


misstatement, permit me to quote the concluding paragraph of my letter 
of October 7, also addressed to Dr. Page (see p. 2097 of hearings). In 
this letter, written only a day later n the submission of the other 
comments, I e a statement which in my 3 is absolutely correct 
and does not need the change of a single wo 


I ask that this entire letter be printed in the Reconp, with 
the other letter from the director to which I have already called 
attention. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF TAM INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, October 6, 1921. 
Dr. THOMAS WALKER PAGE, 
Chairman United States Tariff Commission. 

Drar Doron Pace: I have received F pev letter of September 30 with 
reference to the statements of Mr. C. W. Potts before the Committee on 
Finance of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Potts's are of such a character and of such wide range 
that they demand rather detailed consideration. It has seemed best, 
therefore, to prepare rather full answers te each type of charge. I give 


below a summ of my reply. Considering the reception given to the 
charges by the Senate committee, I suggest that Mr. Potts be given an 
opportunity te retract the charges and, if possible, to reappear before 


the committee under circumstances that rmit cross-examination. 1 
need scarcely assure you that you are at | ty to use both this letter 
and the attached statement as you wish. 

Mr. Potts's charges that the survey's estimates of manganese-ore 
reserves are based upon superficial examinations and obsolete reports 
and that the examinations were undertaken with pessimism are untrue. 
His furtber charges that the reports of reserves in the Butte district 
are not consistent with reports ef production and that the World Atlas 
of Commercial Geology was based upon material available in 1913 are 
not only untrue but arise out of his very superficial examination of and 
careless reference to the publications. On the other hand, he bas 
refused, for the present at least, to give the survey access to the data 
and methods by which his estimate of 10,000,000 tons of 42 per cent 
ore was reached. Further, by partial statements and by the incorrect 
use of data submitted to him, he has reached conclusions which are 
* unsound. 

The foregoing discussion of the charges and claims of Mr. Potts 
should not becloud the fundamental questien of the amount of man- 
ganese-bearing materials remaining immined in the United States, for 
that is the information which Congress needs. It is out of the question 
for the survey at the present time to attempt an exhaustive reexamina- 
tion of all or even most of the principal deposits. In considering the 
present situation I do not think this is necessary. The estimates, even 
of qualified individuals, concerning the domestic resources of a number 
of minerals seem bound to differ widely. The estimates of mineral 
reserves by conservative persons, particularly those conscious of re- 
sponsibility, will always seem ridiculously low to persons of different 
temperament and to those seeking to promote selfish ends. After con- 
sidering the estimates of our domestic manganese reserves made by 
the survey during 1917 and 1918, the statements of production that 
have been filed hy the producers with the survey, and other sources of 
information published or furnished informall since that time, I give 
herewith the survey's present impression of domestic manganese-ore 
reserves. There is fair assurance of the existence in domestic deposits 
of about 1,800,000 tons of material containing more than 35 per cent 
manganese, which are sufficient to make abont 75,000,000 tons of steel 
by present practices, If the large reserves of lower grade material be 
considered, making proper allowances for necessary adjustments in steel 
plants and processes, the combined reserves are probably suficient to 
make about twice as much steel, or 150,000,000 tons. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. Oris Sutrn, Director, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GPOLOGICAL Survey, OFFICE OF THe DIRECTOR, 
Washington, March 9, 1922. 


Hon. PORTER J, MCCUMBER, 
Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 

My Dran Suxaron: My attention has been called to a statement 
which appears on page 2100 of the Tariff Hearings, Schedule 3, being 
a quotation from certain comments made by me in a communication 
to the chairman of the Tariff Commission. These detailed comments 
were of the nature of a reply to certain charges made before your 
committee, and while inten to clarify the matter of the domestic 
reserves of manganese ore, contained, unfortunately, an inexplicable 
blunder which unintentionally does Injustice to a well recognized large 
reserve of hfgh-grade manganese ore at Butte. The statements now 
made by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co, and Mr. A. J. Seligman are 
not necessary to set this matter right in my mind, since the same 
figures of ore shipments for 1918 are already on record with the Geo- 
logical Survey, being confidentially reported early in 1919 by the 


Anaconda Copper —75— Co. 

There is nọ question but that there are large deposits of manganese 
carbonate ore in the Butte district, and the importance of these car- 
bonate ores in the Emma mine at Butte was In fact recognized in 1917 
at the time of the study of this district by Mr. Pardee, a geologist of 
this survey, but at that time no tonnage estimate, was regarded as 
possible, although the high quality of. these ores was stated in the 
survey report . at Butte, Mont, published in April, 1918, 
and later in the same year the table of manganese ore reserves in 
the United States specifically states that the estimate of tonnage given 
“does not include large deposits of carbonate ore, 35 to 38 per cent 
of manganese.” 

Paragraph in the hearings to which attention has been called 
(bottom of page 2100 and fon. of page 2101) senms to be in error in its 
mention of concentration of low-grade oxide ore. The fact well known 
to Mr. Hewett and Mr. Pardee, and in fact to all of us who kept in 
touch with the subject during the search for manganese ores, is that 
large bodies of high-grade carbonate manganese ores exist in the Emma 
mine at Butte and were being mined in 1918. However, in showing 
up what to me Mr. Potts's unfairness in handling the survey 
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reports, Mr. Hewett himself seems to have confused concentrated low- 


grade oxide ore with these shipments from the Emma mine. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Hewett is, now in the field in Nevada, but rather in 
walt for his lanation of what now Gp seri to me a careless state- 
ment, due possi to the fact that the detailed comment appearing on 
pages 2097 to 21 was prepared by Mr. Hewett last October on the 
eve of his leaving the city on a field trip, I am now submitting this 
correction and if I hear anything to modify will 
later inform you. 

Finally, to show the unintentional character of what now seems a 
misstatement, permit me to quote the concluding Creo of my 
letter of October 7, also addressed to Doctor Page (see e 2097 of 
hearings). In this letter, written only a day later than the submis- 
sion of the other comments, I make a statement which in my opinion 
is absolutely correct and does not need the change of a single word. 
This brings out the essential fact that the large shipments from the 
Emma mine in 1918 and 1920 were of a wholly different character 
— 25 the 2,800 tons of high-grade oxide ore estimated by the Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

On the same page in an earlier paragraph Mr. Potts reiterates his 
reference to the 2,800 tons of -grade ore in the Butte distri 
with which he compares a many times la 
from the same distri not specifying, however, the kind of ore so 
shipped, the survey’s distinction in its estimate between oxide and 
ar are are pene er 87 br e Fotie as he set en 

r. Hewett, or gar y him very plain purpose to dis- 
credit the United States Geological Survey. 


Yours very cordially, 
Gxorce Orts Samira, Director. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the manganese ore 
was transferred to the free list only after a very thorough 
examination by the committee of all the available evidence. 
The committee reported on manganese as follows: 

The transfer of manganese ore to the free list is a further illustra- 
tion of this policy. Data as to domestic resources have been prepared 
by the Geological Survey and the Tariff Commission, and their evi- 
dence upholds the conclusion that domestic resources of manganese ore 
are insufficient in quantity to provide adequate supplies of this impor- 
tant metal for any considerable period. 

The question in the minds of the committee was whether 
there was a sufficient supply available in this country for more 
than two or three years. There is extreme doubt, and the Geo- 
logical Survey confidently claim that the present resources will 
not last over that length of time. 7 

The record of manganese production during the war was 
this—and I read from the Tariff Commission, who made a 
thorough study of the situation and presented this summary of 
information: 

Prior to the war we produced less than 1 per cent of our manganese 
requirements, the output rarely exceeding 4,000 tons of high-grade ore. 
In 1915 production of high-grade ore (metallic content 
more) increased to nearly 10,000 tons; in 1916, to 31,000 tons; in 
1917, to 129,000 tons; and in 1918, to approximately 305,869 tons. 
In 1519 it fell to less than 56,000 tons— 

I may point out that at the period of the higher production 
of ferromanganese the metal content sold as high as $450 per 
ton, which, of course, encouraged the mines to produce. It paid 
for the expense of mining operations and for the development 
as well— 
but in 1920 increased to about 94,000 tons. During the war the pro- 
duction of manganese ore was a profitable industry in many localities, 
but only because prices were from three to four times pre-war quota- 
tions. Foreign ores are of a better general grade and more easil 
mined, averaging from 45 to 55 per cent manganese, as compared with 
domestic “ high de“ running from 35 to 45 per cent. Operating 


costs here are much hig er than abroad, American mines being situ- 


ated far from points of consumption, and often at considerable dis- 
tances from railroads. Domestic resources have been carefully esti- 
mated and found to be insufficient to supply our requirements for more 
than a few years. Under normal trade conditions, with a free move- 
ment of ore from foreign countries, domestic manganese mining can 
not continue except on a limited scale. 

The testimony before the committee showed that the duty of 
1 cent per pound on the ore would cost the independent com- 
panies $8,000,000, If there is a prospect in this country of sufti- 
cient deposits of manganese ore, if it had been shown at the 
hearings and by the reports of the one recognized authority 
upon which we depended, the Geological Survey, that there 
would become available deposits of manganese, undoubtedly the 
committee would have protected it in order that there might 
“be a sufficient duty to develop the industry and to mine the 
ore. But the committee did not believe that condition existed, 
and did not have such information. Of course, certain of the 
western mining associations believe that it exists. It may ex- 
ist, but is it a wise policy with that remote possibility to place 
a burden of $8,000,000 upon the steel industry of the country? 
It might be worth it if we were assured of a continued supply 
for all time. 

But upon whom does the burden rest? It is not upon the 
United States Steel Corporation, because they import their ore 
from Brazil. They have their own reduction furnaces and they 
can absorb the losses. But when the Taylor Iron & Steel Co., 
for instance, which makes ferrosteel, and when several other 
smaller steel corporations have to go out in the open market 
and pay the increased duty and be subject to. the demands of 


this explanation 


rger tonnage of ore ship 


the importer of ferromanganese metal, it means that those 
independent corporations have a heavier burden by reason of 
the fact that they have to go into the open market, and they 
have not the resources or have not the income to mark off 
their losses. 

Whether it were wise or not I am not going to say, but the 
opinion of the committee was that there was not a sufficient 
supply of manganese ore in the country, and there is nothing to 
show it, and therefore the committee felt that it was unwise 
to take this product off the free list and put a duty upon it. 
That was the position of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, by section 315 of 
the bill it is provided as follows: 

That in order to regulate the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to Rs into force and effect the policy of the Congress by this act 
intended whenever the President, upon investigation of the differences 
in conditions of competition in trade in the markets of the United 
States of articles wholly or in part the pores or product of the 
United States and of like or similar articles wholly or in part the 
wth or product of competing wy he countries, shall find it 
reby shown that the duties fixed in this act do not rag wed the 
said differences in conditions of competition in trade he shall, by such 
investigation, ascertain said differences and determine and proclaim 
the changes in classifications or forms of duty or increases or reases 
in any rate of duty provided in this act shown by said ascertained dif- 
ferences in conditions of competition in trade necessary to equalize the 
same in the markets of the United States. 

That is declared to be the policy and the principle of the bill, 
namely, to fix the duties upon articles produced alike in this 
country and in foreign countries at such a rate as will equalize 
the differences in competition. 

In view of the attitude taken by Senators with reference to 
this particular item, as well as a few more, I think it will be 
necessary, Mr. President, to make a slight amendment of that 
provision, namely, to except from its operation those articles 
that enter into the competition of steel, and to provide that 
those shall not be subjected to this rule. 

Mr. President, conceal-it as anyone may, gloss it over as any- 
one may choose to do, there is one reason and one reason only 
why the committee took this item off the dutiable list and put 
it upon the free list, and that is because it would be a tax upon 
the manufactures of steel in this country. Candor and frank- 
ness would compel an admission to that effect. : 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrts] asserts as the basis of 
his contention that ores containing manganese exist in such 
limited quantities in this country as that it will be impossible 
to develop the industry and thus supply in any considerable 
amount the demands of domestic consumption. The statement 
is made upon the floor here as though the question were not an 
open debated one before the committee which considered the 
bill. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
now tells us, not really that the supplies do not exist but that 
the committee had no information upon which it could justify 
itself in believing that the supplies exist in this country. I 
shall enll attention to the testimony with reference to that 
matter presently as it was given before the committee. 

Now, the fact is not only that it is well established that the 
supplies are here but that the committee had information to 
that effect. So far as the supplies are concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the possibility of the development of the manganese 
industry in this country to a point where it will measurably 
supply the demands of domestic consumption, I want to call 
attention to what the record shows. 

Some figures were submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey upon that matter. Let me show something 
about the development of the industry, the possibility of its 
expansion and extension first. In 1910 there was produced in 
this country of ore containing 35 per cent of manganese or 
more only 2,258 tons, and the amount did not increase until 
1915 by reason of war demands in any substantial amount, the 
production of 35 per cent manganese for that year being only 
9,613 tons. The war demand, however, increased the produc- 
tion so that in 1916 there were 31,474 tons produced. Bear in 
mind this is not the low-grade ore at all. It is ore contain- 
ing 35 per cent or more of manganese, which is a high-grade 
ore. 

In 1917, when we went into the war, the production of this 
ore increased to 129,405 tons; in 1918 to 305,869 tons; and 
thus it will be perceived that the quantity was continually in- 
creasing as the demand for it existed; but when the armistice 
was signed and the demand was shut off, the production fell in 
1919 to 55,322 tons. In 1920 it rose to 94,420 tons, but in 1921 
fell again to 13,000 tons. 

We are advised, however, Mr. President, that the quantity of 
high-grade manganese ore in the country is inconsiderable, and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris] tells us that the ore con- 
tains only a modicum of manganese, In addition to the supply 
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of high-grade manganese to which I have called attention there 
was produced in the United States during 1915, of ore contain- 
ing from 10 to 35 per cent manganese, 185,000 tons; in 1916 
there were 453,000 tons; in 1917, 730,000 tons; in 1918, 916,000 
tons; and then the production dropped in the next year to 
899,000 tons; in 1920, to 481,000 tons; and in 1921, to 72,000 
tons. 

But we can go beyond that and utilize ores by concentration 
very profitably that contain from 5 to 10 per cent of manganese 
and of these ores enormous quantities were produced in this 
country. I shall offer for the Recorp the table which I hold in 
my hand, which is based upon the reports of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines. It will be interesting to note 
about what percentage of, the domestic demand was thus sup- 
plied from the domestic sources which we are told are so lean 
and so rare as to be incapable of development. I trust I may 
have the attention of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN], because, perhaps, the figures which I am about 
to quote have not had his notice. 

In 1910 we produced in this country only 1.8 per cent of all 
the manganese utilized in domestic industry; in 1915 our pro- 
duction jumped to 9.1 per cent; in 1916 to 13.2 per cent; in 1917 
we were producing 27.2 per cent of the entire domestic consump- 
tion; in 1918 we produced almost one-half of all the manganese 
used in this country—46.6 per cent. Then in the same way the 
percentage dropped to 24.5 per cent in 1919; to 20.2 per cent in 
1920; and to 6.1 per cent in 1921. These important and illumi- 
nating tables, Mr. President, I ask to be printed in the RECORD 
in connection with my remarks as a complete refutation of the 
contention that the American supply is not worthy of develop- 
ment and is incapable of supplying the domestic demand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. > 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH 
IMPORTATION OF MANGANESE, 
EXPLANATION. 
[Charts omitted in the Rrcorp.] 


Domestic ore produced: Shipping grades of domestic manganese used 
for steel making are roughly ai classes 
(1) High grade, containing per cent manganese or more. 
bined mangunese and iron ores (of which this country has the 


rgest 
known e a deposits in the world), in which the man ese con- 
tent is from 5 per cent to 35 per cent and the balance of the metallic 


content is iron. In this chart all domestic manganese-bearing ore is re- 
duced to terms of high-grade ore. 

Imports of manganese ore and ferromanganese: In pre-war times 
about half of the manganese requirements for steel making was imported 
in the form of ore, the other half was imported in the crude alloy, 
ferromanganese. In this chart all importations of Manganese are ex- 

in terms of high-grade ore. zí 


omanganese. 

Norx.— This adjustment of medium grade ore to the high-grade basis and of ferro- 
manganese to the ore basis is made necessary in order to accurately compare domestic 
production with imports. 


In the pre-war period, 


lations for 
manganese. uper labor 
in India, China, and Russia, and cheap labor in Brazil mined this ore. 
The steel makers depended on foreign ot ye There was no in- 
centive for development of Anrerican deposits, 

The partial embargoes Imposed as a war measure resulted in the 
remarkable increase of production shown in above chart. 

than 10 per cent of the known manganese deposits of the 
United States were in operation in 1918. = few of the mines 
opened up had to the shipping point, practically no mines had the 
equipment installed or even purchased to advantageously produce ore, 
and not 5 per cent of the mines had installed the necessary equipment 
for concentrating the ores or improving their grades. 

About 500 mines were operating or ge started, 7,000 men 
were employed. $15,000,000 was invested under Government encourage- 
ment, America showed its ability to produce. The steel industry, 
which has developed under and by reason 3 is the opponent 
of 9 protection. The great mass of the American people who 
aone t Ee ea concerning a tariff for manganese approve. the 
people ru 


when there were no protective 
there was relatively no domestic ore mined. 


United States manganese production 1910-1921. 
{Long tons.] 


41,280 19, 841 63,359 

87, 584 6,853 46, S04 

1912. 40, 883 10, 654 53, 181 
1913. 51, 512 7, 891 63, 451 
1014. 91, 666 6, 599 100, 900 
1915. 180, 953 13, 982 204, 548 
1916. 453, 853 89, 447 574, 774 
1917. 730, 759 130,044 990, 203 
1918. 916, 163 252,615 | 1,474, 647 
1919. 399, 854 128,055 578, 211 
481, 249 285,165 | 2800,84 

72,000 14, 000 99, 000 


3 U, S. Geological Survey Reports. 
Exeludes ore con less than 5 cent 
i . aye ag manganese, 


Percentage domestic production of manganese consumption in United 
States, 1910-1921. 
{Long tons.] 


1910.. 10,510 | 527,918 BS 428 18 
1911... 9,974 | 377,510 ’ 484 28 
1912.. 9,837 65848 504 888 341 1.8 
5 TEES ᷣͤ K 14,350 | 845 25 679,615 21 
1014 20,958 | 490,787 | 11,785 41 
1915. 45,804 | 458 8 5504 740 9.1 
1916. 122,245 | 903, 641 | 925, 836 13.2 
1917. 25 565 734,895 | 1,010,460 | 27.2 
1918. 499,102 | 559,223 | 1,048,325] 46.6 
IMO N NEEE SEIE 135,289 | 415,809 | 551,188 | 24.5 
TV 190,670 | 785 072 72| 20.2 

ED ORE FZE DEP 40 423,908] 451,388 6.1 


1 Includes total tonnage containing 35 per cent manganese and one-fifth tonnage 
gh oe heh Bra 0 
eee tonnage high-grade ore and two and one-half times the tonnage of 
‘erromanganese. 

3 With exception of a small ton of im ed eisen, this total represents 
the coustomption MEANA Tatio Beaker, wee 


manganese 

Nore,—This adjustment of medium-grade ore to the high-grade basis and of 
phe nga n to C necessary in order to accurately compare 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield first to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator from Montana any 
figures showing the percentage of the ferromanganese content 
of the ores which we produce? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have called attention to that. 
The ores are classified as ores containing more than 35 per 
cent, ores containing from 10 to 35 per cent, and ores containing 
from 5 to 10 per cent of manganese, r 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not true that the line of 
demarcation between the ore which may be utilized for ferro- 
Manganese and which may be utilized for spiegeleisen, so 
called, is 40 per cent, and that below that it is penalized? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think not. I shall have some- 
thing to say about that a little later on. 

However, Mr. President, I wish first to take up the conten- 
tion advanced here, based upon the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, which is merely a reproduction of the statement made 
in the report of the Geological Survey, to the effect that the 
domestic supplies are limited and are not adequate to meet the 
demands for more than two years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Cali- 


fornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Montana has quoted 
some very important figures showing gradually a great increase 
in production of manganese and then a falling off. In aid of 
his thought, with which I fully agree so far as he has proceeded, 
I desire to suggest that the Senator at this point suggest why 
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there was a falling off in the production from our American] They responded patriotically; they responded generously; 


mines. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is perfectly obvious. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so, but I should be glad to have 
the Senator from Montana state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was due as a matter of fact 
to two considerations: In the first place, during the war the 
steel industry was keyed up to its very limit. The manufacture 
of steel for war purposes and for purposes incident to war was 
stimulated in all countries which were engaged in that war, 
and, consequently, the demand was yery great. I have not at 
hand the production of steel during the subsequent years, but 
I håve no doubt there was a great falling off. 5 

In the second place, as a matter of fact the industry was 
developed in this country during the war to a very large extent 
because we were unable to command the shipping necessary to 
bring the supplies here from foreign countries. As soon, how- 
ever, as the armistice was declared, at least as soon as repatria- 
tion was completed, the ships were released and could then 
engage in the business of carrying supplies from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it not a fact that there is no evidence 
whatever that the falling off in the production of manganese in 
this country was due to any lack of minable ore? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no evidence whatever 
that there was any exhaustion of domestic supplies, or that the 
mines were worked out or anything of that kind. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
desire to say that the fact about the matter is that in my State, 
which, I may say, is far and away the leading producer of man- 
ganese, a large number of mines were opened up and were 
brought right to the productive stage when the armistice was 
signed and the crash came. Those supplies have never been 
touched, but, Mr. President, none of the mines that were opened 
up in my State have shown any indication whatever of exhaus- 
tion, a circumstance with reference to which I shall dwell at 
some length before I conclude. Now I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I merely wish to point out that in 
the hearings before the Committee on Finance there appears 
this testimony from the president of the Republie Steel Co., one 
of the independents, which use this alloy: 

But it was not stated on the floor of the House why the miners of man- 
gancse in these States went out of business when the war ended. The 
reason was not because of free trade in manganese, but because there 


was no market for domestic lean and high-silicon manganese ores when 
the richer foreign products of Brazil, and Russia were again 


available. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the statement of the presi- 
dent of a steel company? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is the statement of the 
president of a steel company. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will furnish information about 
that before I get through. 

I might say further with respect to the question addressed 
to me by the Senator from California that it is recognized upon 
all hands that the great difficulty in the situation is the matter 
of freight rates. The transcontinental freight charges so far 
exceed the cost of transportation by water from foreign sources 
that the matter of the relative difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at the mines is not so important. 

Mr. President, touching the information given to the Senate 
so definitely by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wunazsl, and con- 
curred in by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] so far as the committee is concerned, that the domes- 
tie supplies are not of sufficient extent to warrant the develop- 
ment of the industry, it was disclosed further in the course of 
the discussion by the Senator from Ohio that the information 
upon which the statement made by the Geological Survey was 
based was all derived prior to the year 1918. I have pointed 
out that prior to 1915 the production in this country, we might 
properly say, was inconsequential, being 1 or 2 per cent of the total 
requirements; but when the war broke out in Europe, and before 
our participation in it, the mines in the South, chiefly in Arkan- 
sas, began producing a little more generously and the quantity 
was inereased. It was not, however, until we actually entered 
ithe war in 1917 and the submarine menace became so threaten- 
ing and the necessity for ships to transport our men across the 
sea became so urgent as to make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to get the foreign supply here, that the Bureau ef Mines and other 
departments of the Government urged the miners in the West 
‘to scan the hills and endeavor to locate deposits of manganese 
and prompted those who knew of deposits of that kind to their 
speedy development. 


many of them pnt the last dollar they had in the world into the 
development of these properties; and then, as I have indicated, 
when shipping conditions became more normal and when the 
high and increasing freight rates confronted them they found 
themselves utterly unable to compete with the foreign supply, 
and their enterprises ended in dismal and disastrous failure. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from New 


Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe that there 
is a sufficient quantity of manganese ore in this country to 
supply the demand of all the industries here? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not the slightest doubt in 
the world about it, upon information which I have before me, 
which I shall give to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator; I am very much Interested in the Senator's statement, 
and I should like to know where it is located. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to emphasize the point to 
which I am referring by mentioning that in 1910 manganese 
was known to exist in less than a hundred districts in the 
United States. In 1918 Government publications reported it 
in 427 districts and in 1,181 deposits, and many deposits are now 
known that were not then examined. Manganese is now known 
to exist in 80 different States. Also the number of shippers 
increased from about a dozen in 1910 to 41 in 1915 and to 408 
in 1918. In ‘the five-year period, from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
the production of high-grade ore in the United States averaged 
only 2,612 tons, but in 1918 it was 805,869 tons, an increase of 
117 times, equivalent to 1,170 per cent. None of this the Geo- 
logical Survey had at its command. A part of the information 
upon which the statements of Senators are based is to the effect 
that there were then reserves in the Butte district of only 2,800 
tons of manganese ore carrying more than 35 per cent. 

I trust this item will have the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey. The Geological Survey, in its schedule of the de- 
posits of Manganese ores in this country, as it had information 
concerning them, credited the Butte district with reserves to 
the extent of 2,800 tons of ore containing 85 per cent or more 
of manganese. Since that time there have actually been shipped 
out of the Butte district 166,650 tons of ore of a grade higher 
than 35 per cent. 

I have before me a general review of this subject, and I want 
to read it: 

In spite of all the increase of production, the increased number of 
known deposits, the published reports of metallurgists concerning the 
desirability of the domestic o the favorable reports of the field geol- 
ogists of the survey, the favo e reports of State. geologists and other 
g ologists and mining engineers of standing, the signed and, in many 

. the sworn ts of the 8 of manganese properties, 


e 
n statemen 
the Geologica! Survey, in its bulletin, “ ganese and Manganiferous 
Ores in 1919,” published April 6, 1921, says the domestic manganese 
reserves will last puy two years. 

is claimed by the producers that the report has not dealt fairly 
with the subject of domestic sources of man „ and that any fair 
consideration must take into account all sources of domestic manganese 
and all metallurgical practices of steel making. A general statement 
concerning the sources of manganese is desirable in the consideration 
of domestic reserves. 

Manganese is a metal; its ores occur in some 112 named minerals; 
it never occurs in a “free” or metallic form in nature, but always 
chemically combined with other elements, principally with oxygen, as 
in the oxides, or with carbon dioxide as carbonates. These oxides or 
carbonates are frequently associated with the ores of other metals, as 
iron, zinc, or silver. 

Now, we take these three classes—first, the high-grade ores}; 
second, the low-grade ores; and, third, the associated manganese 
ores: 

I, High-grade ores: (1) High-grade oxide ores, 35 per cent or better, 
actual and in prospect.—Of the oxide manganese ores there are half a 
dozen of commercial importance; they are usually black, grey, or brown 
in color, and contain 40 to 55 per cent manganese, 
(2) High-grade carbonate ores, 85 per cent or better, actual and in 
ros —Of the carbonate ores one—rhodochrosite—is of commercial 

portance; this is a pink one and usually contains 37 to 42 per cent 
manganese, 

II. Low-grade ores: (3) Lower grade oxide ores, less than 35 per 
cent man ese content in the crude form, where the ores are mixed 
with sand, clay, silica (rock), eic., but which are amenable to con- 
centration by washing, screening, jigging, magnetic processes, or other 
means.—This classification comprises both oxides and carbonates dis- 
seminated through sand or clay or rock in so small a proportion that 
the percentage of contained manganese js too low in the crude state to 
be suitable for smelting, but is capable of cheap concentration to high- 
grade ore by mechanical cr otber physical processes. Material contain- 
ing manganese of less than commercial grade that no means is now 
known for concentration is not.considered ore. 


Apparently this was the kind of ore which the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. WIS] had in mind when he discussed this subject; 
but that is a matter of no very great consequence to us in the 
West, because the process of concentration is applied to ores of 
all classes, and may be applied to manganese ores as well as 
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to copper ores and others, That process is the elimination of 
the material of no value or of little value, and the preservation 
only of that which is useful. 


III. Associated manganese ores: These ores may be either oxides or 
carbonates, but gene they are oxides and are usually associated 
with iron, silver, — 5 or other metalliferous minerals. Those man- 


ganese ores ed with iron ore are known as ferruginous man- 
125 — lower grade carbonate ores which in the crude form contain 
ess than 


r cent manganese, but which can be recovered 
product in the concentration of other ores) or manganiferous iro 
ores (ferruginous manganese ores, Mn, 10 per cent to 35 per cent) ; 
those with silver, as manganiferous silver ores; and those with zinc, 


as a by- 
n 


after passing off in the slag from the zine smelters, are known as 
manganiferous zinc residuum, 

Bear in mind, Mr, President, that these low-grade ores have 
actually been used after they have been properly concentrated. 

Associated manganese ores of both oxides and carbonates, particu- 
* the former, combination with various metals as: 

rruginous Manganese ores (Mn. 10 per cent te 35 per cent). 

Manganiferous iron ore (Mn. 3 per cent to 10 per cent). 

Manganiferous silver ores. 

Manganifereus lead ores. 

Manganiferons zinc ores. 

When the Geological Survey says that there are manganese ore re- 
serves in this country to last the steel industry only two years the 
only take into account the first classification of ore and only one-tenth 
of t, according to the latest information. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact that something like 860,000 
tons of manganiferous iron ore was produced from the Cuyuna 
Range of Minnesota during the war? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The production of the Cuyuna 
Range—which, as I understand, is manganiferous iron—is very 
high. I was going to submit the figures from that source. 

Uses of manganese: Ninety-five cent of the manganese consumed 
in this country ie used for making lho steel. 

Mr. President, I may be pardoned for interjecting here that 
that is the reason why this is on the free list. 

It is not a constituent of the steel but of the raw products that go 
into steel making. Though 15 pounds of metallic manganese in com- 
mon practice is added to a long ton of steel, there is a 
more manganese in the finished product than there was 
pig iron and scrap that was charged into the furnace. 
charge goes off in the slag. 

Manganese is called a scavenger or a purifier. Its actual purpose is 
(1) as a deoxidizer, (2) a desulphurizer, (3) a recarburizer, (4) and 
to improve the physical structure. No steel is made without manga- 
nese; there is no known substitute that fulfills all its functions. 

This is the answer to the question addressed to me by the 
Senator from New Jersey: F 

FORM IN WHICH MANGANESE IS USED IN MAKING COMMON STEEL. 

Manganese is introduced into the making of common steel through 
different ways—(1) as ferromanganese (a crude sno containing essen- 
tially 80 — cent manganese, 14 per cent fron, and 6 per cent carbon), 
(2) as splegeleisen (a crude alloy con g 20 per cent manganese, 
per cent iron, and 5 per cent carbon). 

I might say that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has a fer- 
romanganese plant at Great Falls, Mont., and during the war 
was actively engaged in the production of ferromanganese from 
the Butte and Phillipsburg mines. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, does the Senator 
contend that the manganiferous ores in Minnesota are of high 
enough manganese content to be utilized for ferromanganese? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am not so 
familiar with the Minnesota supply, naturally, and so I am not 
able to answer the question of the Senator. I assert, however, 
without any possibility of contradiction, that the Montana ores 
are peculiarly adapted to the production of ferromanganese. 

Third. As high man ese pig iron containing 2 per cent to 6 per 
cent manganese instead of approximately 1 per cent or less manganese, 
usual manganese content of pig iron. 

Fourth. Silico manganese and silicon spiegel, two alloys of manganese 
iron and silica that have promising future demands. 

Note: Alloys containing less manganese than 80 per cent (standard 
ferromanganese) or more than 20 per cent (standard spiegeleisen) can 
be used with equal effectiveness if of uniform grade and free from other 
deleterious substances. 

Equally good steel is made in the utilization of all the crude manga- 
nese alloys and also by the high manganese pig-iron method. Adyo- 
cates of all practices have most ardent exponents. 

MAKING THE ALLOYS; HIGH MANGANESE PIG IRON. 

Ferromanganese, spiegel.“ and high manganese pig iron are all 
commonly made in a blast furnace. ere is a smelting loss of man- 

nese content in volatilization, dust, and slag, varying from 20 te 
40 er cent, depending upon the grade of ore and the efficiency 
of the operation. The common deleterious element in the man- 
ganese alloys for steel making is phosphorus. Domestic ores are 
High silica content of ore in- 


rily the smelting cost, but the 
ron content to 


roximately no 
the combined 
The additional 


lower manganese content 
desirable for steel meee 


m that a high-grade ore only will be delivered to the furnaces) ; 


content iron o th the T! 
are used for (1) V (3) e ee 
high manganese pig iron. 

I believe I ought to say here to the Senator from New 
Jersey in answer to his inquiry that I think it quite likely that 
inasmuch as spiegeleisen contains a high percentage of iron 
and a relatively low content of manganese, probably the Min- 
nesota ores are more particularly adapted to the production of 
spiegeleisen than of ferromanganese; but spiegeleisen has its 
use in the production of steel just exactly the same as ferro- 
manganese has its use, so that that is a matter of no particular 
consequence. Of course, so far as the Montana ores are con- 
cerned they have a very low iron content, and accordingly 
are more adapted to the production of ferromanganese. 

A low-grade manganèse ore, if concentrated, will make a high-grade 
alloy, just as low-grade copper ore can be recevered and smelted into 
— — copper. In both cases it is a question of concentration and 
reco . 

I dare say that the Senator from Ohio is not familiar with 
the process of concentration, by which low-grade ores come te 
produce a product containing a very high percentage of the par- 
ticular metal which is desired. 

Many hundreds of thousands of tons of American manganese ores 
were utilized during the war with no deterioration in the grade of steel 
produced thereby. 

That is a sufficient answer to the contention which has been 
made that the domestic ores do not meet the requirements as 
well as the foreign ores. No contention of that kind was made 
during the war, when 46 per cent of all the manganese used 
came from domestic sources: 


Of the 305,869 tons of high-grade ore produced in 1918 Montana 
roduced 199,932 tons, of which 129,865 tons were oxide ores and 
0,067 tons carbonate ores. About 100 manganese deposits are known 

in the State of Montana. Property owners and operators claim mil- 
lions of tons of high-grade carbonate ores, high-grade oxide ores, and 
also de ts of manganiferous iron ore. 

States Geological Survey in its last bulletin dealing with 
the reserves, “ Man e and Manganiferous Ores in 1919,“ pages 94 
and 95, gives the following for the reserves of manganese in Montana: 


BUTTE DISTRICT.* . 


PHILIPSBURG DISTRICT.? 


* 130,000 | 330,00 | 19 0 220,000 | s faoa] 1 


OTHER DISTRICTS.* 


10 | onsen | 2 


Remarks: * * 

3 . Number of deposits examined 1916-17: 4. Work con- 
au e . than 50 tons: 1. Remarks: Madi- 
son County. 

That shows of high-grade ores, as I have heretofore advised 
the Senate, only 2,800 tons, when, as a matter of fact, 166,650 
tons have since been shipped. It shows only 400,000 tons of 
ores from 5 to 85 per cent containing more than 20 per cent 
of silica and less than 30 per cent of iron, and none whatever 
from 5 to 85 per cent containing more than 30 per cent of iron 
and less than 20 per cent of silica. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
tell me who made this survey, who compiled this information? 
It is very interesting. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From what source I get this? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I get it from the American Mining 
Congress, but the figures are the figures of the Geological 

urvey. ; 

s Mc. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator any information 
as to the reserves? Has any estimate been made of them? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I am going to furnish that 
to the Senator. 

In view of the statement made by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey to the effect that the committee was compelled to take the 
action it did because it did not have these facts before it, of 
course that is no reason why the Senate, now being fully advised 
about the matter, should follow the committee. But the fact 
about the matter is that these facts were all canvassed and 
discussed before the Finance Committee, as will appear from 
the following colloquy. Mr. Potts, who collaborated in the prep- 
aration of the information which I am now giving the Senate, 
testifying upon the subject before the Senate committee, was 
interrogated as follows: 

Senator McLean, Are these reports equally accurate in respect of 


oll reserves? 

Mr. Porrs. I could not tell you that, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. From what I hear, I think they are. 

The CHAIRMAN, I have a theory that 60 or TO per cent of the Gov- 
ernment publications are worthless. 

Senator Smoot. We were told 12 8 ago that there was only coal 
enough in the United States to last years. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know that large numbers of these pamphlets are 
returned to me with letters of in tion by constituents in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The fact about the matter is that the controversy thus wag- 
ing before the Finance Committee—the matter was called to the 
attention of the director of the survey, who sent the following 
letter to the committee: 

In calling attention to the small estimate of high-grade manganese 
ore in the Batte district, 2,800 fone oP 1690), Mr. Pofes quotes fom a 
ect that 71,000 tons of manganese 

and 63,000 tons in 1920. 


The director also said, in the hearing before the Finance 
Committee, page 2007: 

Considering the reception given the char, by the Senate Committee, 
I suggest that Mr. Potts be given an oppo ty to retract that charge. 

It was apparently the Director of the Survey and not Mr. 
Potts who was in error concerning the character of the ore 
shipped by the Butte Copper & Zine Co., to which reference has 
been made: 

The affidavit of Al J. igman 
& Zine Co., the — —— Kean fully „ 8 
Director of the Survey where he says Mr. Potts's charges arise out 
ol very superficial examination of and careless reference to publications.” 

The affidavit of Mr. Seligman shéws that no low-grade ore 
was shipped by his company at all, and that every ton that was 
shipped was of the high-grade, carbonate ore. 

I read from the affidavit of Mr. Seligman, to which reference 
wis made. I may say here that I have had the pleasure of very 
intimate acquaintance with Mr. Seligman for 30 years, and any 
statement he makes I would accept without serious question, 
only bearing in mind always that these statements are made 
by gentlemen who are interested in securing the high rates for 
which they ask. I read: 

22 denon Mat Dat RTA, Nor, zack, OY, e gar 
& Zine Cos is the author of a letter referred to te tke — b 


Dn, 
graph of page 2100 of the hearings before the Committee on 
on the pro tariff of 1921, Schedule No. 3. 

He fur avers that he read the statement of Mr. Hewett to the 
effect that shipments of manganese ore from the Butte Sopper & 
Zine Co.'s property in 1918 and 1920 were not high-grade ore but low- 
grade oxide ore which have been milled and concentrated. ‘The affiant 


avers that this statement recited by Mr. Hewett is absolutely and un- 
9 untrue, The exact tonnage of ore shipped by the Butte 
Copper & Zine Co. was as follows: 

Tons, 
DONG i knits th easiest — — — aean ae 70, 087 
1910... — — — —Uü— aaea a e 320 
1920—— ͤ ! — —u—d3i. . ———ßv5—ßv5—ðv˙ — 64. 131 


Not one ton of ore was concentrated. ton shi was high- 
grade manganese carbonate ore. * * 


The letter to which reference is made in this affidavit is as 
follows: 
ais tissues Glew Suse Wasaincton, D. C., March 9, 1922. 


Director United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: A great injustice has been inadvertently done in the state- 
ments made in paragraph 3, page 2100, of the tariff hearings, sched- 
ule 3, metals and manufactures of, in reference to the shipments of 
manganese carbonate ores from the Butte Copper & Zine Co.’s 5 
during the years 1918 and 1920, and I am sure you will be glad to 
make correction of this evident error. 

As I am president of the company and can vouch for all of the facts, 
I beg to state that all of the ore shi was a high-grade manganese 
carbonate called rhodochrosite, and that not a pound 
concentrated, it having been shipped in the raw state to practically 
an she large ferromanganese manufacturers of the Middle West and 
ons 


All the above ore was high-grade 
voue 8 had credited with containing only 2,800 tons of high- 


ore shipped from a deposit which 


grade 

Will you not kindly send a letter to the Finance Committee currect- 
ing this statement, and inasmuch as the matter is to be decided within 
a or so, I would ask you to kindly give it your immediate atten- 


tion. s 
Yours very truly, 


Burrs COPPER & Zixc Co., 
ALBERT J. SELIGMAN. 

The letter of the director of the survey with reference to 
the matter was referred to, and I ask that it be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, without taking the time of 
the Senate to read it. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THM INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL Scrvey, 
Orrics OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, March 10, 1922, 
Hon. PORTER J. MCCUMBER, 


Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 
My Dan Sgxaror: My attention has been cal to a statement 
which appears en 2100 of the tariff hearin, 
uotation from cer 


cla 
ganese ore, contain 
blunder, which unintentionally does lances to a well-recognized large 
The statements 


fa that large (bodies of Migherese exthonete 

-i car manganese 
mine at Butte and ware. 8 in 1918. 
showing up what seemed to me Mr. Pot 


statement, due 


ing on to 2100 was prepared Mr. Hewett 
onthe creat his nag tx J the city on a field I am now submittin 
this correction and if I hear anything to this explanation 


will later inform yon. 

es are ene Ne 8 what 1 25 
miss ta ut permit me to quo e conclu ragraph of my 
ter of October 7, also addressed to Doctor Page tose p. 2097 of hear- 
ings). In this jetter, written only a day later than the submission 
of the other comment, I made a statement which in my opinion is 
absolutely correct and does not need the change of a single word. 
This brings out the essential fact that the shipments from the 
Emma mine in 1919 and 1920 were of a wholly different character 
from the 2,800 tons of high-grade oxide estimated by the Geological 


Survey. 

On "ine same page in an earlier paragraph Mr. Potts reiterates his 
reference to the 2,800 tons of high- ore in the Butte district, with 
which he compares a many times er tonnage of ore shipped from 
the same distri not specifying, however, the kind of ore so shipped, 
the survey’s distinction in fts estimates between oxide and carbonate 
ores being either unnoticed by Mr. Potts, as he stated to Mr. Hewett 
or d rded by him in his very plain purpose to discredit the United 
States logical Survey. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 2 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I see a statement on page 1641 of the hear- 
ings, by Mr. Dette, representing Crocker Bros. He said: 

Even under the stimulus of war necessity and high prices domestic 
production furnished only a small part of our total needs, and that 
only by a sacrifice in quality of the smelted product. 

ater La FoLterrs. What is the total consumption? 

Mr. DETTE, About 300,000 tons, I should say, normally. 

‘ It is safe te Pal are the steel — 2 ae 33 or all ane ea 
reign ores or fo erro; or at leas cent o 
88 The = duty of 1 cent re poana content: or 

about $11.20 per long ton on average ores, wou 


be merely a subsidy 
to one or two ore producers. We recommend that manganese ores be 


taxed not more than $1 per ton for ores containing 45 per cent man- 

ganese and over. 
Does the Senator agree in that statement, as to the relative 

amount of ores necessary to import, considering the quality of 


GEORGB Oris SMITH. 
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the ore? I have not heard all of the argument but I think that 
is very vital if true. - 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator call my attention 
again to the essential feature of that? 

Mr. STANLEY. He states, in the first place, that of the 
300,000 tons normal production 90 per cent must come from 
foreign importations, and that, in the second place, the quality 
of the domestic ore is not comparable to that of the imported 
ore; that we must import the foreign ore to mix with the do- 
mestie ore in any event, The vital thing is that we only pro- 
duce, Mr. Dette claims, one-tenth of our total consumption of 
this product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My attention was directed to that, 
and I supposed I had covered it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not want the Senator to repeat what 
he has already said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator should bear in mind 
that this is a party who is producing ferromanganese. He 
says: 

It is safe to say that the steel trade must depend for all time on 
foreign ores or foreign ferromanganese for 90 per cent of its articles. 

I showed that during the war the domestic supply was actu- 
ally furnishing 46.6 per cent of the total consumption, and that 
there is not the slightest indication anywhere of the exhaustion 
of any of the mines from which these supplies were drawn, 
and many mines have been opened up that have never been 
brought to the producing stage, because of the subsequent drop- 
ping of the price. He continues: 

The x 
Sing the ax ETEA. OLAS pale be ENT E achely LO OTA or tee 
ore producers. 

I have called attention to the fact that the number of ship- 
pers actually shipping in 1918 was 408, and the statement to 
which the Senator has invited my attention is to the effect that 
this would mean a subsidy to one or two ore producers. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like to call attention to a subsequent 
statement, as given on page 1641: 

The domestic supplies are limited, inferior in quality, and far from 
consuming points. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as the supply is concerned 
I have been devoting my attention to that, but I am going now 
to address myself particularly to the Montana supplies, and 
then to the Minnesota supplies, which are the two known sources 
of great supply. That is the kind of testimony, apparently, 
upon which the committee was acting. A 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it the Senator's contention that we can 
produce approximately at the same cost that is paid for im- 
ported ores; that is, with a reasonable difference for a reason- 
able import duty, enough to supply the needs of the iron 
industry in this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt we could supply 
the iron industry entirely in this country. Just exactly what 
duty would be necessary to make it worth while developing 
these properties I have not undertaken to figure out. | 

Touching the Montana supplies, the following is a summary | 
of the situation so far as Montana is concerned : 

MANGANESE IN MONTANA. 


Montana was not regarded as a manganese producing State 
until the war demand for this mineral and the cutting off of 
importation of manganese from foreign countries made possible 
the development of the deposits within the State. In 1918- 
19 Montana supplied nearly two-thirds of the total domestic 
production of manganese ore. 

One of the surprises of the war period was the large production of 
manganese ore in Montana. In 1917 the production in the Philips- 
burg district so greatly increased that Montana jumped far ahead of 
the other States producing manganese ore. Apparently because the 
carbonate of manganese was new to the ore trade, the bodies of rhodo- 
chrosite at Butte, which are among the larg and most valuable 
sources of manganese in the country, were overlooked for several 
months after the mining of the oxide ores bad begun. In 1918 a 
further increase in output was made at Philipsburg, and Butte, having 
begun the mining of its rhodochrosite bodies, became, next to Philips- 
burg, the most productive district in the United States. Although man- 

nese minerals are known in several other mining districts in Mon- 
fina, only a small production has so far been made elsewhere than at 
Butte and Philipsburg. Montana supplied during 1917 and 1918 
nearly two-thirds of the total domestic production of manganese ore 
and nearly one-sixth of the amount of the domestic production and 
imports. ost of this product was smelted to ferromanganese for use 
in making steel. At the rate of 3 tons of ore to 1 ton of alloy * * * 
Montana would bave yielded an amount sufficient to manufacture 
15,000,000 tons of steel. In 1919 Montana produced nearly half of the 
total output in the United States. (J. E. Pardee, Bulletin 725-C, 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1921.) 


In all of their earlier reports the United States Geological 
Survey have completely ignored Montana’s manganese reserves, 
and even in their latest report, above referred to, they credit 
the Butte district with having a reserve tonnage of only 2,800 
tons, notwithstanding the fact that this district has shipped 


| the 


since 1918 166,650 tons of ore containing 35 per cent or more 
of manganese. 

The two properties in Montana that have shipped the 
largest amount of ores are the Emma mine, owned by the Butte 
Copper & Zinc Co., and the Algonquin mine, owned by the Phil- 
ipsburg Mining Co. 

The last-named company owns— 


Sixty mining claims, on 17 of which manganese was found on th 
surface; it is the only company r 


Revenue reau was 1,000,000 tons of ore, averaging 35 
better of oxidized manganese. T. 
able th of manganese of that 


no doubt extend to great depths and probably contain an ual or 
ter tonnage. 3 of J. E. Meyer, president Philipsburg 
ining Co., Apr. 18, 1922.) 


The Butte Copper & Zinc Co.’s properties at Butte are large 
producers of rhodochrosite (pink manganese). At the request 
of the Government in 1918 this company concentrated all its 
efforts toward the rapid extraction of manganese, of which it 
had very large quantities developed. They produced and 
shipped over 71,000 tons of manganese in 1918. Their ore is a 
carbonate, rich in manganese, low in silica, and adapts itself 
readily to treatment at a low cost. The ore runs about 38 per 
cent manganese, 7 per cent silica. 


It is very difficult to give accurate estimates of the manganese ore 
deposits. e have in our property many hundreds of thousands of 
tons of ore developed and probable, and throughout the district the 
condition prevails that at depth the manganese deposits are wider and 
richer. e history of the Butte districts is one of continuous de- 
velopment to great depth, and it is fair to assume that in our manga- 
nese ere the same conditions will ore (A. J. Seligman, presi- 
dent Bu Copper & Zinc Co., Feb. 14, 1921.) 


In their sworn statement this company states that they have 
a proved tonnage of 200,000 tons of 87 per cent ore, with a pos- 
sible tonnage of this grade of 880,000 tons. 

The William A. Clark properties in the Butte district have 
large showings of manganese. In the Ancient Mine manganese 
ore occurs to a depth of more than 500 feet, and from 30 to 40 
feet in width. This ore averages 48 per cent manganese, in the 
form of rhodochrosite. 


It is difficult to estimate the ore in sight in the Travona Babe ough 
It would amount to several hundred thousand tons. It is fi to as- 
sume that it will extend in depth at least 500 feet additional, and per- 
haps more. There is one claim belonging to me that lies east of the 
Ancient claim which evidently contains this same body of ore. (Letter 
from William A. Clark, former United States Senator, July 16, 1919.) 
Bodies of manganese ore and of manganiferous material that ma 
capable of beneficiation are found in several of the mining districts, 
Their distribution coincides in general with that of the eres of silver, 
lead, zine, but small amounts of manganese and manganiferous ores 
are found in some areas that have not produced the other metals, 
(P. 145, United States Geological Survey Bulletin 725-C.) 


BUTTE DISTRICT. 


Since the report in 1918— 


mining developments have shown that some of the mines contain bedies 

of manganese ore that are formed on the same grand scale as the other 

ore deposits of this famous district. These deposits consist of rhodo- 

chrosite, the carbonate of manganese, a mineral that until late in 1917 

waa entire overlooked as a source of the metal. (P. 174 U. S. G. S. 
ul., 


.) 

During 1918, the value of rhodochrosite having been demonstrated, 
roduction of 3 ore at Butte rapidly increased. In fa 
in that year the oorpak of this district was about three times as 
sent as that of California, next to Montana the most productive 
tate, and nearly seven times as great as that of Virginia, former] 
the principal manganese-producing State in the country. (P. 175 U. 8. 

G. F. Bul., 725-0.) 

The reserve of high-grade oxide ore was probably depleted more or 
less during 1918, but only a small part of the low-grade material has 
been removed. The quantity of rhodochrosite ore reported as actually 
developed early in November, 1918, was more than 125,000 tons. To 
this reserve should be added an unknown and presumably very large 
amount 5 In addition the lodes contain an almost Imited 
quantity of low-grade material consisting of the carbonate and silicate 
of manganese, and quartz * * +, is constitutes a reserve from 
which the country’s needs might be largely supplied. With improve- 
ment in the methods of reduction much of it might even become valu- 
able under ordinary conditions. he Butte manganese de- 

sits possess the advantage of being large and economically mined. 

ost of them can be dereloped and the ore removed without additions 
to the workings needed to exploit the ores of the other metals. With 
abundant facilities available for concentrating the ore and making ferro- 
alloys the operators are in a position to take advantage of any favor- 
able market without delay. Although Butte is rather far from the 
principal steel-manufacturing centers of the country, it will therefore 
probably be profitable to mine manganese in this district for some time 
to come or until trade conditions revert to what they were before the 
war. (P. 176 U. S. G. S. Bul., 725-C.) 


The manganiferous deposits of Butte are parts of the quartz 
lodes that have been mined chiefly for zinc and silver. Man- 
ganese minerals are widely distributed, both horizontally and 
vertically, but are comparatively scarce in the copper district. 
As a rule, this mineral—rhodochrosite—forms a very consid- 
erable part of the vein matter, and is generally mixed with 


1922. 
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quartz, sulphide, and so forth. In places, however, rhodochro- 
site forms large, practically unmixed bodies similar to the 
shoots of zinc and silver ores. The total vertical range of the 
rhodochrosite bodies is at least 2,000 feet. 

* * > Oxidized material that carries from 12 per cent to 85 per 
. foront 2 5 of — ae 
oF zine, and several are fairly rich in irom, (Pp. 176, 177, Bul. 72805 

In 1918 the Anaconda Copper Co. built at Great Falls, Mont., 
an electric smelter capable of making 90 tons of ferromanganese 
a day and designed*to utilize chiefly the rhodochrosite ore from 
Butte. This plant was completed in time to run only a short 
period before the sudden decline in the market, and the smelter 
has since been closed and the mining of this ore in Montana 
practically suspended. The Anaconda Copper Co. has suffered 
an enormous loss in this venture, which loss it will not be able 
to recover unless it is possible for them to utilize their man- 
ganese ore. This, in addition to the slump in the copper 
market, has caused this company that employs thousands of 
men to suffer severe financial loss. 

Bulletin 725-C of the United States Geological Survey de- 
scribes 22 deposits in Montana, and says: 


The deposits described are typical and illustrative of the Phili 
burg district. Several mines not described for lack of sufficient de- 
tailed information are equally worthy. Several claims from which no 
shipments have been made contain promising outcrops and prospective 
reserves of considerable size. (P. 157.) 

The deposits described are known as: 


Algonquin, Coyle mine, Climax mine, Trout mine 
hontas, ttle Gem mine, West Algonquin, Bernard, 

N. G. Group, Wenger No. 2, Sharktown, Bryant mine, Clif mine. White 
Horse, Scratch Awl, True Fissure, Saunders, Marie, ption. 

Forty-seven individuals and corporations claim a loss totaling 
$453,533.83 in developing manganese properties during the war, 
according to the records of the War Minerals Relief Commission. 
The total investment in these properties will be a complete loss 
unless a protective tariff is given which will permit the resump- 
tion of production. 

Montana mining men have an investment of more than 
$2,000,000 in the manganese industry of the State, all of which 
is in jeopardy unless they are permitted to operate their prop- 
erties, which is impossible in competition with foreign manga- 
nese and without a compensatory tariff. 

Bulletin 725-0 of the survey, which is quoted extensively in 
this report, discusses only generally the properties in the Butte 
district, the most important of which are the properties of the 
Butte Copper & Zine Co. and the William A. Clark properties, 
upon which we have reports from the companies themselves. 

Mr. President, I will undertake to say that no one can read 
the record and have any doubt about the adequacy of the 
supplies in our country. There is little excuse for the conten- 
tion that this particular commodity should be excepted from the 
operation of the general principle which it is declared has 
governed in the preparation of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have been very much interested 
in the Senator's statement about the quantity of manganese ore 
in the Montana district, but I have not yet had a reply to my 
question as to an estimate of the-total reserve in those districts, 
The Senator has read several statements of estimates of the dif- 
ferent mine owners. Has there been a compilation of all the 
estimates of the different mines and the grades of the ores? 
Does the Senator believe that there are 3,000,000 tons of man- 
ganese in the Montana district? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not hesitate to say that 
there are three times three million tons in the Butte district, 
not to speak about the Philipsburg and other districts of the 
State. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe a tariff 
rate of 1 cent per pound is necessary to produce it, and is he in 
favor of that rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not discussing rates. I am 
contending, and contending only, that there is no excuse what- 
ever on the other side of this Chamber, professing to frame 
a tariff bill intended for the protection of American industry 
and to promote the development of American industries, for 
putting this item on the free list. The matter of rates some 
one else besides myself can handle. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then I take it the Senator is not 
in favor of a duty on manganese? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the difference what I am 
in favor of? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator has been arguing in 
favor of the large deposits of manganese and in favor, I think, 


Gem mine, Poca- 
Horton, Headlight, 


of the duty that has been proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been endeavoring to show, 
and simply to show, that the excuse which is offered here for 
putting this product upon the free list, in violation of what is 
professed to be the principle upon which the bill is founded, 
has no justification whatever. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not convinced that the Sen- 
ator has shown that there is sufficient manganese ore in the 
country to supply the demand for any number of years. If his 
claims are based upon the estimates of mine owners, we have 
the statement of the Director of the Geological Survey, who, 
while he admits deposits, still adheres to his statement, even in 
his letter in which he revised his former statement, that there 
are not sufficient deposits in this country to supply the industry 
for any number of years, 

I want to put this question to the Senator fairly, and I know 
he wants to be fair and is fair. The American Mining Congress 
have been very insistent that on all of these alloys—on mag- 
nesite, ferrosilicon, fluorspar, and manganese—there should be a 
high duty. If their estimates and their hopes are not finally 
realized, what will be the result of a duty of $20 a ton on man- 
ganese? It has not been shown that over 300,000 tons have 
been produced in any year. Suppose those estimates are not 
realized ; will it not be placing a great burden on the productive 
industries of the country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, beyond question it will 
increase the cost of producing steel. Of course that is what the 
Senator has a tariff for, is it not? That is what we have been 
arguing, that he is burdening the industries of the country 
with all these high duties. I am very glad to know that the 
Senator is a convert. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course it is the policy of the 
party to put a duty on any foreign manufactured product which 
can be produced and manufactured in this country, but as I said 
to the Senator, and I fairly stated the position of the committee, 
the committee were of the opinion, with all the information be- 
fore them, that there was not a sufficient supply or sufficient 
quantity or quality of manganese in this country, and, therefore, 
the duty would not have the effect of increasing the domestic 
supply. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey if he feels that the Finance Committee 
made as thorough an investigation of the supply of manganese in 
this country as the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
which appointed a special committee to investigate the matter, 
and which, after spending something like four months in making 
a special investigation, recommended a duty of 1 cent a pound? 

I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey that we do not 
think in the West that we have started to develop that wonderful 
country out there. One of the most marvelous developments has 
taken place there that the country has ever seen. I want to 
say to the Senator that we have placed a duty on steel that 
protects steel clear to San Francisco against Belgium, and yet 
we will hear arguments upon the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that there must be a dead line drawn so far as the West is con- 
cerned; that they can not come any farther than Chicago with 
that great product. If we develop the West it will make a mar- 
ket for manufactured products. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Montana for taking his 
time 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. All this talk about a dead line, so far as the 
West is concerned, and then permitting a duty on everything 
that carries it out to the Pacific coast, is hardly fair to the great 
West. If that part of the country is to be developed to its full- 
est greatness, we must be given an opportunity to furnish our 
products to the country. If we can be given that duty and can 
develop manganese in the West, it will mean something like 
$10,000,000 in freight rates to the railroads alone. It will give 
us a chance to live out there, and we shall not have to pay the 
exorbitant prices we are paying now, which are much more than 
any product can bear to be carried to market. 

If the principle of protection is right, it is right all the way 
round; and if it is wrong, it is wrong all the way round. We 
might just as well meet it in that light and in the spirit of fair- 
ness. I beg the pardon of the Senator from Montana for having 
taken so much of his time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think myself ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that I have been unable to make a more 
favorable impression upon the mind of the Senator from New 
Jersey, who I thought was going to consider the matter in an 
open-minded way, and yet he proceeds to tell the Senate, not- 
withstanding all that has been represented here, that the United 
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States has never succeeded in producing more than 300,000 


tons of manganese in any one year. I have put into the RECORD 
figures showing that in the year 1918 there were produced in 
this country of ores containing more than 85 per cent of 
manganese 305,869 tons. The Senator from New Jersey seems 
to be disposed to disregard and to throw into the dump any ores 
that do not contain more than 35 per cent manganese. The 
same figures—and they are from the Geological Survey report 
for 1921—/disclose that in addition to the 805,869 tons of high- 
grade manganese we produced 916,163 tons of manganese ores 
containing from 10 to 85 per cent; and that we produced, in 
addition to that, 252,615 tons of ores containing from 5 to 10 
per cent, an aggregate of 1,474,647 tons, as against 300,000 tons, 
as the Senator from New Jersey understands. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from Montana knows 
that I wish to be accurate. I was quoting from the Summary 
of Tariff Information, which relates to the ferromanganese 
ore which is proposed to be protected under the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is evading the ques- 
tion. All manganese ores are put on the free list, and all man- 
ganese ores to which reference has been made here are used in 
the production of ferromanganese, whether they are high grade 
or low grade. If they are low grade they have got to be con- 
centrated, that is all. So far as the manganese is concerned, 
the content is exactly the same whether it is high or low. Mr. 
President, that is all I care to say about the Montana supply 
of manganese. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Montana one other question. Has the Senator figured out 
the ad valorem equivalent of 1 cent a pound on this commodity? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not. As I have stated, I 
am not concerning myself with the specific rate of duty; I am 
protesting against putting this commodity upon the free list 
upon the contention that it is not an industry that is worthy 
of development because of the inconsequential supply and the 
inferior character of the ore, 

Now, Mr. President, I promised the Senate that I would 
refer—and I intended to refer—to the magnificent supply of 
ores which the State of Minnesota commands. I would leave 
that for the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Krrxoae], 
who is interested in this subject, but I do not see him in the 
Chamber at this time. In view of his absence, I am going to 
eall attention to those deposits. They were told about before 
the Committee on Finance by Mr. Crosby, of Duluth, of that 
State, as follows: 

Mr. Crossy. In order to get myself properly before the committee, 1 
will state that I am a discoverer and explorer of minerals on the Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin ranges and elsewhere. By exploring 
is meant the proving of tonnages and grades to determine its mer- 
chantability, by the use of power-driven churn and diamond drills. I 
have had an experience of over a ter of a century and am one of 
the pioneers of the Mesabi and una Ranges. Tbe Mesabi is an 
fron-ore bearing range; the Cuyuna ge is known as an fron range, 
but a considerable portion of the ore from this district carries manga- 
nese and has been of considerable economic importance for its manga- 
nese content in steel making. 

Since the discovery of the Cuyuna fron and manganese range there 
has been about 2,800 holes drilled, differing in depth from 60 to 1,000 
feet. Of those 2,800 holes I have personally drilled 700. I 
drilled something like 20 properties. Eight of those properties have 
become producers of manganese-bearing ore and helped to furnish the 
i ap that was used in the steel manufacture during the war 

T 5 
“During the year 1918 there were 860,000 tons of this material 
shipped from the Cuyuna Range— 

There were 860,000 tons of it!— 
to the steel industry in this country and used in the manufacture of 
steel; and, in addition to that, there were 305,000 tons of what we call 
high-grade manganese ore running 40 per cent or better. This higher 

ade of manganese came from different localities, more è Hy from 

utte and Phillipsburg, Mont., and from Virginia and Arkansas. The 
balance of the tonnage was distributed over a large area, and about 80 
States were represented. 

It has been stated by witnesses here—and I simply am amazed 

at the statements they have made—that there are no reserve to: 


of manganese ore in this country. As a matter of fact, we will prove 


to you in a brief that will be presented by Mr. Charles W. Potts, 
based upon Government reports and ts of p of this mate- 
rial, who have made explorations of ir deposits and measured the 


tonnages and the grades, etc., that there are 36,000,000 tons of ferrugi- 
nous manganese ore in reserve; that there are over 20,000,000 tons of 
high-grade manganese ore that runs over 40 per cent ready to be mined 
and shipped to the steel manufacturers, 


Mr. Crosby continues: 


I do not believe it is necessary for me to dwell n where the man- 

nese that bas been used up to 1914 came from, use you are all 
amiliar with that. But 1 l state that most of it came from Brazil 
the Caucasus, and India. ft is true that this ore has been the chief 
source of supply that steel makers have generally in the manufac- 
ture of steel. It comes, perhaps, in larger deposits. owever, the grade 
is no higher than our best domestic ores. 

The domestic ore producers rose to the emergency abet A the war 
and filled n demand that would have been quite impossi to have 
filled otherwise. * 


spent, in trying to produce for war purposes, $1,450,000 
and I wish to state that this 


nag manganese-bearin 
ores and the grades that have been accredited to this ri by the 
nowledge 


the reports issued by the Geological Survey, oF cay are 
t 


o 35 

No figures are 72 for any addi- 

tional reserve in prospect. This minimizes the impor- 

tance of manganese-bearing ores of nge, for the following 
reasons: 8 

That the actual tonnage fs greater than claimed. There were 24 mines 

on the Cuyuna Range that were producing or preparing to produce 

ing ore in 1918. I can-name two out of 


per cent 


sti ring ores included in the 
classification of f ous manganese ores and manganiferous tron 
ores containing 5 to per cent manganese, of which the balance of the 
apr yg ae gies an ye Is 5 Gas de B 

generally overloo y the logical Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines, that is to say, they take it into consideration, but when they 
present their totals of reserves they do not mention it, is that 5 per 
cent manganese ere, if it were contained with rock, would be of little 
avail as a mineral, but is quite valuable if it is contained with iron ore. 
For instance, where manganese ore in the Cuyuna Ra: has 5 per cent 
manganese it has a constituent mineral which contains 50 to 55 per 
cent iron ore. Therefore, it becomes commercial in that way, and it is 
used in making high manganese pig. 


And of course one can readily understand that when manga- 
nese is found in association with iron ore it is very much more 
yaluable and is commercial, even though the manganese con- 
tent is very low. 

The Government report minimizes the importance of the ores of the 
Cuyuna Range by ignoring the 8 ore. There is an additional 
tonnage of probable ore not capable of definite calculation, but of cer- 
tain existence, which would undoubtedly increase the reserve tonnages 
to approximately 50,000,000 tons. 

That will be sufficient, Mr. President, to show the possibilities 
of Minnesota as a producer of magnesite ore. 

Mr. SMITH. From what page has the Senator been reading? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I have been reading from pages 
1669, 1670, and 1671 of the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. President, this bill can not be defended on the principle 
upon which it is asserted it is framed if this Important com- 
modity, this infant industry, is not treated with the same con- 
sideration that is given to many items of much less importance 
in the bill. 

Mr. President, I desire my position with respect to the matter 
to be definitely understood. I belleve that it is unwise to 
burden the industries of this country at this time and to increase 
the high cost of living by the imposition of the extraordinary 
duties which are provided for in the pending bill, and unless 
it undergoes modification, which I do not at all anticipate, I 
ean not and will not give it my vote; indeed, as I have hereto- 
fore stated, I believe that it will work disaster to our country 
not only by reason of the fact that it will increase the cost of 
living—and that is the purpose of it—but because it will limit 
to a large extent our export trade, which is the life and sub- 
stance of the great agricultural industry of this country, and 
much of the mineral industry as well. I have spoken hereto- 
fore about the two great products of my State—wheat and cop- 
per. The industries engaged in producing those commodities 
can not thrive unless Europe is given an opportunity to sell 
her products liberally in this country, so that they may have 
the means by which they can buy these great products of ours. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the proposed duty on ferro- 
manganese and manganese ore is illustrative of the utter lack 
of any system underlying this bill. Of course, if, as contended by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine], protection is a blessed 
and beneficent thing, a kind of bonus derived from legislation, 
which makes nobody poor but makes everybody rich, in that 
event it would be a matter of small importance whether the 
duty were 1 cent a pound or $1 a pound upon ferromanganese 
or manganese ore, or anything else, because the importer would 
pay it and the domestic consumer would get the benefit of it. 
From a Democratic standpoint, however, Mr. President, as I 
see it, this duty is peculiarly indefensible. 

It has been stated here—and it is true, in a measure—that the 

t consumer of manganese ore and of ferromanganese is 
the United States Steel Corporation, and necessarily so. I 
hold no brief, as everybody knows, for the Steel Corporation. 
We, however, should not be biased by any misdeeds of a single 
corporation engaged in an industry to the point that we are 
willing to injure the industry. There is a vast difference be- 
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tween the United States Steel Corporation and the steel 
industry. 

I know of no single industry more peculiarly indigenous to 
this soil than the production and the fabrication of iron and 
steel. The time is fast approaching when we shall consume the 
bulk of our agricultural products, when we shall make our wheat 
into bread, when we shall make our hides into leather, just as 
we now more than weave all our wool into cloth. I can see the 
day when few bales of cotton will leave this coast. We have 
7,000,000,000,000 tons of coal—twice as much as all the rest of 
the world possesses—mined at infinitely less cost than it can 
be produced anywhere else in the world. That coal can be 
converted into coke at a less cost and that coke and limestone 
and ore can be assembled at less cost than anywhere else in the 
world. 

We have brought to perfection the most costly and the most 
ponderous machinery for the fabrication of iron and steel. 
We can to-day make rails, structural shapes, beams, bars, gird- 
ers, tin plate, and an infinite number of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery; we can build bridges, we can construct 
locomotive engines, we can weave wire cables cheaper than any 
other country in the world. The day is not far distant, under a 
wise and broad and liberal statesmanship, if this industry is 
given an opportunity—not fostered, not coddled, not subsidized, 
but unshackled—when our ships shall carry steel fabrications to 
every port in the world, and, returning, take your copper, your 
wheat, and a thousand and one other things. 

Iron, not gold, not silver, is to be the commodity that we are 
to trade for the things we need all over the world; and of all 
the foolish and silly things, the most foolish and silly is this 
practice here, this fetish, of protection. It is not a belief in it; 
it is a superstition. It has ceased to be rational. You have 
abandoned the old idea of equalizing the cost of production; 
you have abandoned the old idea of infant industries, and you 
have slathered this thing all over everything and everybody— 


agriculture, horticulture, dairying, mining, manufactures, 
everything. 
Everybody must make everybody else rich. It would be 


absurd if it were not tragic; and it is an economic crime to 
weight and burden this great industry with petty duties on 
manganese, on the constituent elements of fire brick, on man- 
ganese ores; on this, that, or the other element that goes into 
the fabrication of steel. 

The sane, the rational, the democratic thing, is to give these 
great masters of the steel business, the steel kings of the 
world—by nature and by the beneficence of God they are the 
masters of this industry in all the world—give them a chance, 
unshackle them, let them secure their raw materials, let them 
fahricate their various articles for the commerce of the world 
at as low cost as they fairly can, and then take from them 
every dime of protection on the finished product, and the only 
thing that Europe will ever ship here will be a darning- 
needle, a pocketknife, or a razor. 

Mr. POMERENH. Mr. President, just a word. 

During the past year I have had a great many letters bearing 
upon this subject. I have quite a portion of my correspondence 
here. I do not intend to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
this matter at length. Many of these letters have been from 
the independent steel mills of the country. All of them are 
opposed to it. The substance of these letters is to the effect 
that if this duty prevails it will add 25 cents a ton to the cost 
of steel, and one of these writers estimates that the total cost 
to the steel industry of the country would be not less than 
$10,000,000, and this to protect an industry engaged in the pro- 
duction of low-grade ore for the most part. Without any 
definite promise as to what is going to happen, it is said that 
there are millions and millions and millions of tons. If that 
fact is so well known, and it is of a grade of ore which can be 
profitably mined and reduced, I do not understand the need of 
this tremendously high tariff duty. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Senator made the statement that this 
duty would add 25 cents a ton to the cost of steel. It takes 
only 16 pounds of manganese to make a ton of steel. We are 
looking for a duty of a cent a pound. As only 16 pounds of 
manganese is used to produce a ton of steel, where does the 
Senator get his 25 cents? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not a steel man, but I 
am quoting the figures as given to me by the best steel men in 
the country. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I apprehend that that is true; they are 
good steel men; but I state to the Senator that only 16 pounds 


of manganese is needed to produce a ton of steel, and the added 
cost, at a cent a pound, would not exceed 16 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘The difference between the Senator’s 
statement and my own is only nine pounds, or about one-third 
of the total, as I claim it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I can explain the 
2 between the statements of the two Senators. It is 

is: 

A duty is paid upon the manganese content, but in extracting 
and smelting it is never possible to get all of the manganese 
content out of the ore. Therefore, there is a sufficient amount 
of loss, so that I think you can add somewhat to the 16 cents 
and bring it up to 20 or 25 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘That is probably the explanation, and I 
am obliged to the Senator for it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will ‘the Senator permit an 
interruption just at that point? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator knows more about the details 
of this business than I do; but, as I understand, the Senator 
from Montana stated that there are thirty or forty million tons 
of manganese-bearing ore in the Cuyuna Range, just as there 
are hundreds of millions of tons of self-fluxing ores—that is, ores 
containing limestone—in Alabama, As I understand—I may be 
wrong—this ore containing manganese is just like any other 
iron ore, except that in smelting that ore it is not necessary to 
purchase and mix ferromanganese with it, as you would do in 
the case of other ores. That ore, therefore, would only be the 
more valuable on account of the manganese content, and would 
certainly need no duty to develop it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I find on looking at this 
correspondence—I have not turned to the statutes to verify the 
statement—one of these writers tells me that the McKinley 
tariff on manganese ore was $6.72; under the Dingley tariff it 
was $4; and under the pending bill it would be $20 per ton. 
Why, after hearing some of the speeches which were made here 
I scarcely know what to think of William McKinley. 

I lived in his district. I heard a great many of his speeches 
upon the tariff question. I was led to believe that he was a 
protectionist of protectionists. I am constrained to believe, 
however, that if the majority members of the Finance Commit- 
tee are Republicans to-day, then William McKinley was a free- 
trade Democrat. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator will 
remember that President McKinley, in one of the last speeches 
that he made, intimated that the time had come when high 
duties ought not any longer to prevail. 

Mr. POMERENE. Les. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course our friends have long 
since passed the protection point of McKinley. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President. I want to correct 
the Senator to this extent: He says that was one of President 
McKinley’s last statements. That statement was made in his 
last speech at Buffalo, just before the assassin’s bullet struck 
him low; and then it was, and I think I quote his exact lan- 
guage, that he said: 

We can not expect always to sell and never to buy from foreign 
countries, 

To-day we have listened to a wonderfully eloquent address 
by the brilliant Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], in which 
he quoted from Democrats who said that we could not expect 
always to sell and never to buy. I wondered why he did not 
quote the words of McKinley in the Buffalo speech, which were 
substantially the same words that were used by some of these 
distinguished Democrats from whom the Senator from In- 
diana quoted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me 
whether, in the language that was used by President McKinley, 
he meant to say that we must always buy from the same coun- 
try to which we sell? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no, Mr. President; and there was noth- 
ing in what I said that would indicate that I was trying to 
represent McKinley as so stating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the reason why I asked the Senator 
was because the argument to-day seemed to be along the line 
that we must always sell to the country from which we buy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I did not make any such statement as 
that. McKinley, whatever his earlier views may have been, 
when he became President and when he died had a mental vision 
as broad and as comprehensive as the country itself. Iam afraid 
that some of our friends who have been discussing this tariff 
bill can see nothing at all except the interests of the very few 
who are specially interested in tariff rates, and perhaps some of 
them specially interested themselves in having particular rates 
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adopted; and some of them have advocated rates here under cir- 
cumstances that are no credit to the Senators themselves. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter which bears upon the sub- 
ject of the duty upon this ore, which I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

APRIL 2, 1921. 


CHAIRMAN WAYS AND Mnaxs CoMMITTER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Darn Sm: In connection with the proposed tariff 1. 
to be placed on record as opposing any increase in the tariff on ferro- 
Manganese, ferrosilicon, ferrovanadium, ferrotungsten, or ferrochro- 
mium, or any increase in the tariff on the ores from which these ferro- 
alloys are produced, We particularly protest against any increase in 
the duty on ferromanganese. 

8 7 s a matter of vital interest to us as independent producers of 
steel. 

The selling price of ftrroman:; ese, covering a period of 10 years 
before the war, averaged about $47.50. It has recently been orgs 
that the duty on ferromanganese be increased by the sum of $44.80 
per ton—nearly a 100 per cent increase, 

Under the tariff act of 1897 ferromanganese was assessed $4 per ton, 
and under the act of 1909 it was assessed $2.50 per ton. As a revenue 
producer we would not object to a duty not exceeding the tariff act ef 
1897—that is, $4 per ton—but even in that event the American manu- 
facturers of ferromanganese should be oun to sworn 
statements If their cost of production is greater than the for cost, 
after making due allowance for the ocean freight and other charges on 
the fereign product. 

Ferromanganese is produced in a blast furnace, and these blast Tur- 
naces when not operating on ferromanganese can be utilized for the 
production of pig iron. 

The surplus foreign products of ferromanganese, barred from the 
American market, would be sold in Hurope at low figures, thus giving 
to the ge ere steel manufacturers a distinct advantage in costs, 
thereby placing the American steel manufacturers at a disadvantage in 
the markets of the world where we all hope to sell our surplus products, 

Please note that the United States Steel Corporation and a few of 
the largest steel producers pean their own ferromanganese. This 
puts the smaller independent steel companies to a great disadvantage 
as compared with the United States Steel Corporation. 

The three or four ferromanganese producers tn the United States 
are seeking a monopoly of the trade under a tariff which would elimi- 
nate all competition, Every one of the more than 400 active steel 
works in the United States would be affected. The entire steel in- 
dustry would be heavily taxed for the benefit of three or four interests, 
ee anese, in any event, must be made from ore bought from 

stant parts, 

Government records will show that the ayera hoger: yee of ferro- 
manganese in this country during the od from 1908 to 1914, 
clusive, was only about 847 per ten. refore, the protection which 
is 11 50. of $44.80 per ton would be a severe penalty to inflict on the 
United States consumers of ferromanganese, 

A tariff of $4 per ton, or 10 per cent, should easily cover all dif- 
ferences in cost. 

These selfish ferromanganese manufacturers are asking for a 100 
£4) cent tariff duty and at the same time asking that manganese ere 

continued on the list. 

Please further note that the records show that in the four Years 
from 1915 to 1918 practically all of the imported ferromanganese was 
delivered to consumers at an average price of $118.18, plus about $4 
per ton freight, while in same the average quotation for 
American ferromanganese was 8202.88. 

We object to the proposed rate on the following grounds: 

1. That it is excessive and probibitive and refore would not 
produce a cent of revenue; that it would allow a small group of Ameri- 
can makers to monopolize this market and pocket the ence due 


to this high tariff. 

2. Ferroman is produced in an ordinary blast furnace, which 
may be utilized for the production of pig iron when not operating on 
Therefore it can not be stated with any degree of 


ferromanganese. 
truthfulness that this rate is needed to protect an industry, as the 
true sense of the word 


manufacture of ferromanganese is not in the 
an industry. Therefore they are not entitled to a high rate of duty. 

As a means of revenne we would recommend a rate of not exceeding 
$4 per ton, and this amount, added to the prenont ocean freight of 
about $4 per ton, would actually give to the American ferromanganese 
manufacturer a protection of about $8 per ton, which, in our opinion 
is more than the difference between the actual cost of production ot 
the average American and English ferromanganese furnaces. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before voting upon this 
subject, I think it fair for me to state, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, the thoughts which governed the majority of the committee 
in deciding to levy no rate against the importation of manga- 
nese ore. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Ohio. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to say that if a duty of 1 cent a pound is added 
it means that the tariff is $20 a ton? Is that the statement the 
Senator made? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the substance of what I said. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, In order that the question may be clearly 
understood, let us take ore containing 30 per cent manganese. 
Under the rate asked for here the rate would be $6 a ton, not 
$20 a ton. If the manganese content should be 35 per cent, it 
would be $7, not $40. I submit that that is not an exorbitant 
rate of duty to ask for, when you take into consideration the 
rates of duty that are afforded on the manufactured products. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt, 
but as I understood the Senator, the duty is a cent a pound 
on the manganese content. 


slation, we wish 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. That would amount to $25 a ton on the 
ore. If they should bring manganese into this country con- 
taining one-half of 1 per cent, it would be practically nothing. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. It would be practically nothing. 

Mr. STANLEY. They would have to import that many 
more tons of ore, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr, STANLEY. They would have to produce enough low- 
grade ore to make it 25 cents on the ten, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senators will kindly allow me, I 
will restate the reasons which actuated the majority of the 
committee in deciding that this is not an opportune time to 
levy a duty on manganese ore. 

First let it be remembered that all were agreed upon one 
proposition—that less than 1 cent per pound protection would 
be of no use whatever to the producers of manganese ore. The 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, Writs] indicated to-day that 
he might be in favor of a reasonable tariff upon the ore, but 
I think all agreed that if we were going to have protection at 
all it could not be less than 1 cent per pound upon the man- 
ganese content. So that had to be taken into consideration. 
The manganese content of the ore which is imported averages 
about 1 cent a pound. That means that the duty of 1 cent 
would be 100 per cent ad valorem, 

The next matter which was taken into consideration by the 
committee was the fact that a majority of the majority believed 
that there was not a sufficient amount of manganese ore that 
could be worked profitably to last more than three or four or 
five or six years; no matter whether you say it is a couple 
of years or three years or five years, it was estimated that it 
was of very short duration. I am not passing judgment upen 
whether the members of the committee who took that view 
were right or wrong. I simply say that they were supported 
by the Tariff Commission and also by the Geological Survey, 
all holding that there is not a sufficient amount in the United 
States to last more than a few years. Nor do I pass judgment 
upon whether their survey was full and adequate or otherwise. 
I am simply saying that the majority of the committee were 
led to believe that that was the fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The first reason the Senator 
gave as a reason actuating the committee was that a rate of 
1 cent a pound on the manganese content would be equivalent: 
te a 100 per cent ad valorem rate. What was the limit fixed 
by the committee? 

Mr, McCUMBER, I stated, first, that anything less than 1 
cent a pound was not sufficient protection, if we were going to 
have protection; that if we were going to have protection at 
all it would be necessary to have at least 1 cent per pound. 
I stated in addition to that—and that is my informätion—that 
the rate on the ore as imported amounts to putting 1 cent per 
pound on the manganese content; therefore, that 1 cent per 
pound was equivalent, of course, to 100 per cent duty. That is 
my information from the experts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is just the point, The 
committee would not go above 100 per cent ad valorem upon 
this particular commodity. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will not say that, be- 
cause I did not say anything of the kind, I am simply stating 
some of the things the committee considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I understand perfectly well that 
the committee found that a rate ef 100 per cent ad valorem 
would not be a protective rate, and accordingly that was the 
consideration which induced them to drop the idea of fixing 
a protective rate. What I want to knew from the Senator, Did 
the committee have some limit of ad valorem rates above 
which it would not go? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No, Mr. President, it did not consider 
at all either how high it would go or how high it would not 
go. There are a number of items in the bill the rates on which 
are very much above 100 per cent. 

That was not the governing matter, but I thought it was 
worth considering by the Senate; that is, that it might take 
into consideration whether, with the 100 per cent that was 
necessary, taking into further consideration the fact, or at least 
that which was believed to be the fact, that the supply could 
not last more than a few years, they were justified in placing 
either so high a duty or any duty that would be necessary. 

The next thing that was taken into consideration was the 
question of the preservation of the present supply. Assuming, 
of course, that there was only sufficient to last for a few 
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years, remembering how the price soared to the very skies 
when war came on, there was a feeling on the part of many 
that it would be better to retain the supply which seemed to be 
in sight to meet any emergency. I am not giving my view or 
giving the view ef any particular Senator, but simply trying, in 
a straightforward way, to indicate to the Senate the thoughts 
which came to the minds of the majority of the committee. 

It must be remembered, as indicated, that prior to 1914 we 
produced in this country only 4,000 tons. In 1918, with a con- 
tent running as high as $450 a ton, we could use any kind of 
ore, of course, to profit, and we produced 305,000 tons in 1918. 
That was more than half of what was necessary to supply the 
American market, I think. 

The American ore, according to the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, averages from 35 to 45 per cent manganese content, 
The foreign averages from 45 per cent te 55 per cent manga- 
nese content, and I am informed that if it is less than 50 per 
cent manganese content, it comes in at a very much reduced 
rate, owing to the fact that it costs much more to extract the 
manganese content, 

I do not know whether we have enough to supply the country 
for a good many years or whether we have not. I do not know 
whether the reports are correct which are given us by the Tariff 
Commission and by the Geological Survey, but I am simply pre- 
senting the facts upon which the majority ‘of the committee 
acted, and it is for the Senate to decide whether or not, with 
those facts in view, and with what evidence they have since 
received from those Senators who are speaking as experts upon 
this subject, they feel that they are justified in taking this 
matter off of the free list and disagreeing with the committee 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May the amendment be stated by 
the Secretary, Mr. President? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we had better have a quorum 


before we have a vote on this question. I suggest the absence | 


of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lenroot Shortridge 
Ban Gooding McCumber Smith 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Smoot 
Broussard, Harris McLean Spencer 
Bursum Harrison McNary Stanley 
Cameron Heflin Myers Townsend 
nt i Johnson Nicholson Underwood 
Colt Jones, Wash, die Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Kellogg Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Warren 

Dial Keyes « Pomerene Watson, Ind 
du Pont KE Ransdell Willis 

Edge Lad Rawson 

France La Follette Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
adoption of the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The, Assistant SECRETARY. On page 48, paragraph 302, the 
committee proposes to strike out “ manganese ore or concen- 
trates containing in excess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese, 
1 cent per pound on the metallic manganese contained therein; 
molybdenum ” and insert in lieu thereof “ Molybdenum,” so as 
to read: 


Molybdenum ore or concentrates, 75 cents per pound on the metallic 
molybdenum contained therein. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendment of the committee, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire whether the amendment 
to be voted upon should not be considered as being concluded 
with the word “therein,” at the end of line 22, instead of in- 
cluding the two succeeding words? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, one provision is to strike out 
and the other provision is to place the product on the free list. 
The one would have to follow the other, and I assume the Sena- 
tor has the right to ask for a division, there being practically 
two amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that there ought to be two votes. The amendment ought to be 
divided, because there are two entirely different subjects. One 
is molybdenum ore and the other is manganese ore. The first 
amendment down to the word “therein” ought to be disagreed 
to or agreed to. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. The first amendment would be to strike 
out lines 20, 21, and 22, ending with the word “ therein,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
question be divided and that the Senate first vote upon that part 
of the amendment concluding with the word “ therein.” 
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Mr. SMOOT. Or that part which pertains to manganese ore? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly, that which pertains ex- 
clusively to ore. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I want to understand the 
question clearly. Agreeing to the committee amendment means 
the placing of manganese ore on the free list, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not affect the situation at 
all, only that by reason of the construction of the sentence 
molybdenum is combined with manganese, and the purpose of 
my suggestion is to exclude that part of the amendment which 
refers not to manganese but to molybdenum, leaving the lan- 
guage we are voting on that which refers to manganese alone, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wish to have a statement from the 
Chair if it is not a fact that by voting for the committee amend- 
ment we vote to place manganese upon the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, That is the understanding of the 


Chair. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What has been done with regard to the 
request of the Senator from Montana to divide the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 
and the Secretary will state the first part of the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. ‘The first part of the amendment 
is on page 48, in paragraph 302, to strike out the words “ man- 
ganese ore or concentrates containing in excess of 30 per cent 
of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic man- 
ganese contained therein.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. So this part of the amendment does not 
involve molybdenum in any way, but restricts it entirely te man- 
ganese ore, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] te the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] and vote 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sms! to the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] and vote ven.“ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK}. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called), On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. 
I understand that if present he would vote may.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I ask to be noted as 
present.“ 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent. 
I have agreed to take care of him with a pair for the day. How- 
ever, I find that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], which I do, and vote nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] 
to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. In 
his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON} 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [{Mr. Pace] and vote 
“ * 

Mr, UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lops] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY} 
and vote “yea.” 
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Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Overscan] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Surmons] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DIAL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHrers]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 35, as follows: 
YEAS—19. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Pepper Sutherland 
Colt Hale Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis King Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Dial McCumber Smoot Willis 
Edge McLean Stanley 
NAYS—35. 
Ashurst France Ladd Ransdell 
Ball Gooding La Follette Rawson 
Broussard Heflin Lenroot Sheppard 
Bursum Jobnson McKinley Shortridge 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. McNary Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash Myers Townsend 
Caraway Kellog Nicholson Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Kendrick e Warren 
du Pont eyes Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Borah Harreld Norbeck Stanfield 
Calder Harris Norris Sterling 
Crow Harrison Overman Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Lodge Page Wadsworth 
Elkins McCormick Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Ernst McKellar Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Fernald oses eed Weller 
Fletcher Nelson Robinson Williams 
Gerry ew Shields 
Glass Newberry Simmons 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The action just taken necessitates a dis- 
agreement to the amendment on line 23, and I ask that that 
amendment may be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epee in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment indicated by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have not carefully made 
the estimate of what the duty on ferromanganese should be, but 
I think we should disagree to the amendment on lines 2, 3, and 
4 on page 49; and unless it is desired to make a change, I ask 
that we disagree to that amendment. If we ascertain after- 
wards that it is necessary to offer some other amendment in 
order to meet the differential, the committee can report it. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 


North Dakota whether the proper relation will exist, if the | 


course which the Senator has just suggested be taken, between 
the duty on manganese ore and the duty on ferromanganese, in 
view of the action of the Senate a moment ago? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
House rate at the beginning of paragraph 802, of 1 cent per 


pound upon the metallic manganese content in the ore, that it | 


would be equivalent to about 24 cents per pound on the metallic 
manganese content in the ferromanganese. 
Mr. KING. 


figure that out and that the chairman will report back te the 
Senate, I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I, myself, think that the differential is a little 
too high. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What was the request which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota made? 

Mr. SMOOT. To disagree to the amendment, and if it is 
found that 23 cents is too high the Senator from North Da- 
kota will ask to have a change made in the rate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that if he prefers to go on to-night, of 
course, I am satisfied to discuss the question, I think the rates 
on the ferro-alloys are entirely too high, and I think an amend- 


I think, as we have gone back to the 


I think the Senator will find that the percentage | 
is too high; but with the understanding that the experts will’ 


ment to change them should be made; but a part of them 
can not be reached by amendment of the Senate committee 
amendment. I think it would be better to let the whole para- 
graph go over until the other items of the bill are finished, 
when we can offer amendments to the whole paragraph. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I think the Senator's suggestion is a good 
one, especially as we have got to consider other amendments, 
although I think the first amendment is about correct. In this 
8 I should like to put into the Rxconb a brief state- 
ment. 

It takes 110 pounds of manganese in the ore to produce 80 
pounds of manganese in ferromanganese. At 1 cent per pound 
the duty on the ore sufficient to make 1 ton of ferromanganese 
will amount to $24.64, whereas the duty on 80 per cent of 
ferromanganese at 23 cents per pound of manganese equals 
$39.42 per ton. Hence the duty is not only compensatory, but 
also $14.78 on a ton of 80 per cent ferromanganese, er about 
eight-tenths of a cent per pound on the manganese content in 
the ferromanganese. 

That, of course, may not be very clear without reading it over 
carefully. Howeyer, Mr. President, I think we had better pass 
over the remainder of that paragraph and try between now and 
eur meeting to-morrow to get the proper differential that should 
be made with the duty on the manganese content of the ore at 
1 cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. In figuring the differential the Senator does not 
intend, I take it, to add anything in the way of compensation for 
profits? 

McCUMBER. Will the Senator kindly repeat his ques- 
tion 

Mr. KING. In determining the compensatory duty to be given 
to ferromanganese, the Senator does not intend to add anything 
by way of profit, but just a fair allowance to cover the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is merely proposed to fix the proper rate 
in view of the 1 cent which is given to the manganese content. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota made 
some suggestion about taking this matter up to-morrow. If the 
Senator is going te pass it over, I should much prefer to go on 
with it to-night, unless the Senator is going to pass it over for 
some time. I asked that the paragraph be passed over until we 
finish the remainder of the bill, for when the consideration of 
the bill is concluded I should like to offer an amendment which 
will go to the whole paragraph. We are not permitted now te 
amend the whole paragraph, and I had rather make one argu- 
ment than to make two or three. 

ö Mr. McCUMBER. The great difficulty is that there will be 
so many requests to have matters go over until we get to the 
end of the bill that I am afraid we shall get lost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well; then we will go on with it 
to-night. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated the reason why I thought we 
| ought not to go on with if to-night. Inasmuch as we have now 
imposed a duty of 1 cent per pound ou the manganese content 
of the ore, it will take some time to figure exactly the compen- 
satory duty. It is difficult to figure it on the floor of the 
Senate without sitting down with pencil and paper. 
| Mr, UNDERWOOD. I realize that. Therefore I think it 
would suit the Senator’s convenience that it should go over, 
but to suit my convenience I do not desire that it go ever 
merely for a day or for two days. I want to compromise and 
have it go over until the end of the bill shall have been reached, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can see the Senator's point, but let us 
pass it over at least for to-night, because we can not possibly 
| dispose of it to-night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senate will take no action 
on the matter unless I am notified. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 

graph will be passed over. 


ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its session on this calendar day 
that it take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, is it the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota to take a recess about 10 o'clock 
to-night? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is my purpose to take a recess just as 
soon as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] pre- 
sents a matter which he desires to bring before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we desire to have a short 
executive session, I will say to the Senator from North Dakota. 
| Mr, McOUMBER, I understand that. 


Without objection, the para- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota, that when the Senate 
concludes its session this evening it shall recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning? The Chair hears none, and such order 
will be entered. 

MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin to yield to me for a moment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lask unanimous consent that a memo- 
rial passed by the Southern Commercial Congress at its meeting 
at Muscle Shoals.in May last in reference to the Muscle Shoals 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order will be entered. 

The memorial referred to is as follows: 

MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Believing that the great industrial project, Muscle Shoals, should be 
RO devel us to secure the greatest good to the Nation, and affirming 
our confidence in the ability and purpose of the President and the Mem- 
bers of Congress who bear the nsibility for the future of this great 
national asset, we, the author delegates to the national conference 
on Muscle Shoals, in session under the auspices of t 
mercial Congress at Muscle Shoals, May 22-24, 1922, hav 
considered the features of this undertaking and after in 
Property and the serious suay of the several pro therefor, offer 
the following memorial in testimony of our unanimous convictions : 

National progress and nationa] existence itself depends upon the 

tenance of our soll's fertility, together with adequate provision 
for our national defense. 

No single human endeavor in the United States affords such promise 
of advancing the national welfare in both of these ways as does the 
uncompleted Muscle Shoals 3 

To abandon and scrap th roject would be an economic crime. 

The real usefulness of M le Shoals can be 


on o 


The Ford 1 is the only offer pending which provides 
For full development of ali ef the power possibilities of the Ten- 
nessee River; 


* 

For utilizing the t resources of the Tennessee Valley; 

For the adequate Improvement of navigation; 

For a guaranty of e nap fertilizers on a scale which offers substan- 
tial encouragement to millions of American farmers; and 

For the maintenance for 100 years of the nitrate plent, assuring at 
all times a domestic supply of explosives in time of war. 

Detailed congressio: investigations have confirmed our view of the 
situation and have disclosed the opposition as that of selfish interests, 
who, disregarding the national welfare, seek to prevent that which 
Sey themselves when offered the 3 declined to undertake. 

e problem has been under co tio! the people of this coun- 
for more than a year; the facts are now well known; the issue is 
clearly defined and the time for action is at hand. f 

Thercfore we do earnestly urge upon the President and the Congress 
to end the delay and suspense by early and decisive action accepting 
the offer of Mr. Ford. 

In pursuance of the foregoing declarations to the President and the 
Congress of the United States and to the American people: Be it 


further 

Resolved, That a legislative committee be, and is hereby, appointed 
to present this memorial to the dent and the Congress and to 
use every proper effort to further the legislative program adopted at 
this conference, and that the said committee shall consist of Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia; Thomas R. Preston, of Tennessee; and Clarence J. 
Owens, director eral of the Southern Commercial Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the power and authority to increase this committee 
in their discretion to the number of 11. 


PROPOSED MERGER OF STEEL COMPANIES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in response to Senate 
Resolution 286, passed by the Senate on the 12th of May, the 
Federal Trade Commission addressed a communication to the 
Senate which was received this morning and handed down by 
the Vice President. I was unable at that time to have it read 
to the Senate for the reason that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Warson] had the floor and declined to yield for that pur- 
pose. The communication consists of four pages of typewritten 
matter and will take perhaps 10 minutes to read. I ask to have 
it read at this time, and that it be printed in the Recorp in 
8-point type. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin that the communication 
shall be read and printed in the Recorp in 8-point type? 
The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 

Sm: By Resolution No. 286, agreed te bn May 12, 1922, the 
Attorney General of the United States and the Federal Trade 
Commission were requested to inform the Senate what steps 
had been taken, or they proposed te take, to ascertain the pur- 


pose and probable effects of the proposed merger of certain steel 
companies therein named; to inform the Senate as to results 
of any investigations which they may have conducted ; and what 
actions they have instituted to protect the public interest. 

In so far as this resolution is directed to the Federal Trade 
Commission, that commission presents the following report: 

In the early part of December, 1921, the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission was attracted by reports and rumors 
of proposed and impending mergers of considerable importance 
in many lines of industry. The commission thereupon, by reso- 
lution, directed its proper officials to seek all possible informa- 
tion with reference to these proposed mergers and to keep the 
commission advised as to their progress. Prior to the adoption 
of Senate Resolution 286, the proposed merger among the steel 
companies was under observation by the commission, and it was 
collecting information with reference thereto. 

Up to the time of this resolution, however, none of these pro- 
posed mergers had reached a sufliciently definite or concrete 
stage to warrant the commission in reaching a conclusion with 
reference to the legality of such proposed mergers. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the resolution in question it 
became apparent that the movement toward a merger in the 
steel industry had taken on the form of a combination of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. and its subsidiaries on the one hand and 
a like combination of the properties of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and the Inland 
Steel Co., these three latter companies proposing to form a 
new corporation to be known as North American Steel Co. 

The Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger has advanced to a stage 
where it is practically complete except for the necessary rati- 
fication by the stockholders of the two companies, and we are 
informed that this remaining detail will be completed as soon 
as possible. 

The Federal Trade Commission had considerable information 
already at hand with reference to the position of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries and the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and its subsidiaries in the steel industry and the 
relation of each to each other and to competitive conditions in 
the steel market generally. This information has been supple- 
mented by inquiry and research with the result that the Federal 
Trade Commission upon the information before it has reason 
to believe, in the language of its constituent act, that the 
proposed Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger when consummated 
will constitute an unfair method of competition in that it con- 
tains a dangerous tendency unduly to hinder competition and to 
restrain trade and commerce, and that a proceeding by the 
commission in this respect is in the public interest. 

In this aspect under its constituent act it becomes the duty of 
the Federal Trade Commission to issue its complaint and to 
state its charges in that behalf. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion therefore issued its complaint directed to the Bethlehem 
and Lackawanna companies on Saturday, June 3, and for the 
further information of the Senate attaches a copy of this com- 
plaint hereto. 

Of course, the issue of the complaint is merely the institution 
of formal proceedings to test the legality of the proposed mer- 
ger. In the ordinary course answer will be filed to this com- 
plaint and testimony will be taken both on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and of the two steel companies. At the conclusion 
of this testimony and after argument the commission will de- 
termine the facts and apply the law thereto. And only if such 
a conclusion is justified by the facts will an order to cease and 
desist from the proposed merger be issued. Otherwise the com- 
plaint will be dismissed. In other words, in the issue of the 
complaint the Federal Trade Commission expresses no final 
judgment as to the legality of the proposed merger. 

If an order to cease and desist from the proposed merger is 
issued, it is, of course, subject to review by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

THE MIDVALS-REPUBLIC-INLAND MERGER. 

With reference to the proposed Midvale-Republic-Inland 
merger and the formation of the North American Steel Co., 
we are advised that tentative arrangements entered into between 
the executive officers of these three companies have been settled 
upon and agreed to on behalf of the board of directors of the 
companies, and tentative arrangement has been made with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for the financing of the proposed merger. 
The actions of these three companies have not so far advanced 
toward completion as to reveal the essential facts with the same 
precision and comprehensiveness as in the Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna case, and the Federal Trade Commission therefore has 
not yet been able to reach a reason to believe either that the 
proposed three-company merger will or will not carry the same 
tendency and capacity as in the case of the Bethlehem-Lacka- 
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wanna merger above referred to. The details of this plan are, 

however, being carefully followed, and so soon as the commission 

is in possession of sufficient information it will make further 
report to the Senate as to the second of these proposed mergers, 

By the commission. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NELSON B. GASKILL, Chairman. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, attached to the com- 
munication addressed to the Senate, which has just been read, 
is a complaint which was served on the new Bethlehem and 
Lackawanna steel merger, on the 3d day of June, which was 
last Saturday. The whole subject is of such interest to the 
people of this country that I also ask to have the complaint 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, but not read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the order will be made. 

The complaint referred to is as follows: 

United States of America, before Federal Trade Commission, in_ the 
matter of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. Docket No. 891. 

COMPLAINT. 

Acting in the public interest pursuant to the provisions of 
an act of Congress approved September 26, 1914, entitled “An 
act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes,” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., hereinafter referred to as respondents, 
have been and are using unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce in violation of the provisions of section 5 of 
said act, and states its charges in that respect as follows: 

PARAGRAPH 1. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey. The outstanding capital stock of respondent amounts 
to $104,770,000 par value. The funded debt, consisting of obli- 
gations of various issues, chiefly of bonds issued by Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and bonds issued or assumed by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. or their subsidiaries, amounts to $146,432,896.52, 
It is what is commonly known as a holding corporation, owning 
a controlling interest in the capital stock of a nunber of other 
corporations, the organization and business of which are de- 
scribed in paragraphs 2 to 11 of this complaint. 

Par, 2. The Bethlehem Steel Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, and owns 
and operates plants for the manufacture of crude and semi- 
finished and finished iron and steel products located at Bethle- 
hem, Steelton, Lebanon, and Reading, Pa. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. also owns a controlling interest in the capital stock of 
the Beth-Mary Steel Corporation, which owns and operates a 
plant for the manufacture of crude and semifinished steel 
products at Sparrows Point, Md., said plant being operated by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. under a lease. 

Par. 8. Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, 
which manufactures and sells bridge materials and structural 
steel for buildings and erects bridges in various parts of the 
United States. 

Par, 4. Bethlehem-Cuba Iron Mines Co. is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of West Virginia, owning 
and operating iron-ore mines in Cuba and operating under 
lease the mines of Juragua Iron Co., Cuba. 

Par. 5. The Juragua Iron Co. is a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion owning iron-ore mines in Cuba, the same being leased 
to the Bethlehem-Cuba Iron Mines Co. 

Par. 6, Bethlehem-Chile Iron Mines Co. is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Delaware, and operates under lease 
the Tofo iron-ore mines located at Cruz Grande in the Province 
of Coquimbo, Chile. 

Par. 7. Cornwall Ore Banks Corporation is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. It 


owns iron-ore mines in Cornwall and Lebanon townships in 


Lebanon County, Pa., the said mines being operated by the 
Cornwall Ore Bank Co., an unincorporated association controlled 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. $ 

Par, 8. The Bethlehem Iron Mines Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New York, owning ore- 
mining properties in Cuba. 

Par. 9. Finch Run Coal Co. is a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the State of Delaware, owning coal-mining 
properties in Marion County, W. Va. 

Par. 10, The Penn-Mary Coal Co. is a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, owning coal-mining 
properties in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Par. 11. The Bethlehem Mines Corporation is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, and own- 
ing and operating limestone quarries at Bethlehem, Steelton, 
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Lebanon, and Hanover, Pa., and McAfee, N. J.; and operating 
under lease the coal mines of Finch Run and Penn-Mary coal 
companies. 

PAR. 12. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, also owns 
a controlling interest in the stock of various other corporations 
engaged in shipbuilding and in transportation by rail and by 
water. 

Par. 13. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, through 
its stock ownership in the corporations described in paragraphs 
2 to 11, inclusive, of this complaint, is engaged in the business 
of managing, controlling, and directing the operations and 
businesses of said subsidiaries, including the sale of their prod- 
ucts throughout the United States. Through its subsidiary, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., it manufactures and sells large quantities 
of iron and steel commodities, including, among others, the fol- 
lowing: Steel blooms, billets, slabs and sheet bars; rail joints, 
splice bars, tie plates, and other rail accessories; structural 
steel shapes; plates; forging ingots; steel bridges, viaducts, 
buildings, and pier caissons; railroad spikes, truck bolts, and 
nuts. Said respondent also manufactures and sells through its 
subsidiaries other iron and steel commodities. It manufactures 
and sells approximately 7 per cent of all the steel rails and 
approximately 16 per cent of all the long-angle splice bars and 
other rail accessories made in the United States. Its produc- 
tion of steel rails amounts to approximately 10 per cent of all 
such rails manufactured in that portion of the United States 
which embraces the State of Ohio and the territory north of 
the Potomac River and to the east of the said State, and its 
production of long-angle splice bars and other rail accessories 
amounts to 22 per cent of all these commodities manufactured 
in the said territory. It manufactures and sells in interstate 
commerce, as described in paragraph 14 herein, a substantial 
percentage of the other commodities named in this paragraph 
made in the United States, and manufactures a large per- 
centage of such commodities made in the State of Ohio and in 
the territory north of the Potomac River and east of the said 
State. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and its sub- 
sidiaries, and respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., and its sub- 
sidiaries, are important factors in making the market prices of 
the commodities named in this paragraph sold in interstate 
commerce in the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
and eastern Pennsylvania, and practically control the market 
in such commodities in those States. 

Par. 14. The respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
through its subsidiaries, taken as a whole, is engaged in the 
mining of iron ore, the mining of coal, the quarrying of lime- 
stone, the preduction therefrom of iron and semifinished and 
finished steel commodities, and is thus an integrated enterprise 
owning and controlling all stages of the production of the com- 
modities sold by it from the raw materials to the semifinished 
and finished commodities. Said respondent and its subsidiaries 
sell products and commodities made by said subsidiary cor- 
porations to persons in various States of the United States, and 
cause such commodities, when so sold, to be transported from 
the points of production or manufacture into and through 
other States to purchasers at points in States other than the 
States where such products are manufactured and at points 
in foreign countries and pursuant to contracts of sale thereto- 
fore entered into by respondent or its subsidiaries. In the sale 
of such products and commodities in interstate commerce as 
herein described said respondent, of itself and through its sub- 
sidiaries, is in direct competition with respondent, Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and its subsidiaries, and with other individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations engaged in the manufacture and in 
the sale in interstate commerce of iron and steel commodities 
of the same kind and character as those sold by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries as set out in para- 
graph 18 of this complaint. 

PAR. 15. Respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., is a corporation 
organized under the, laws of the State of New York, with its 
principal place of business in said State. It is both a holding 
and operating company and either directly or through its sub- 
sidiaries is engaged in the mining of iron ore and of coal, 
quarrying of limestone, and in the manufacture therefrom and 
sale of iron and steel commodities, and is thus an integrated 
enterprise owning and controlling all stages of the production 
of the commodities sold by it from the raw materials to the 
semifinished and finished commodities. Its capital stock (all 
common) issued and outstanding is $35,108,500, and it has 
bonds outstanding to the value of $21,236,000, 

The respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., manufactures, among 
other things, steel blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars; rails, 
rail joints, splice bars, tie-plates, and other rail accesso- 
ries; steel shapes; plates forging ingots, railroad spikes, track 
bolts and nuts; and a number of other iron and steel com- 
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modities, It manufactures and sells in excess of 15 per cent of 
all the steel rails made in the United States, or approximately 
23 per cent of all such rails manufactured in that portion of 
the United States which includes the State of Ohio and the 
territory north of the Potomac River and to the east of said 
State. It manufactures approximately 11 per cent of all the 
long-angle splice bars and other railroad accessories made in 
the United States, or approximately 17 per cent of all these 
commodities made in the territory above described. It owns 
an interest in the capital stock of numerous subsidiaries, the 
names, organization, and businesses of the principal of which 
are set out in paragraphs 16 to 25 of this complaint, together 
with the percentage of stock held or owned in each. 

Par, 16. The Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation is a cor- 
poration organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, and is engaged in the manufacture and sale, in 
interstate commerce, as described in paragraph 29, of steel 
bridges and steel for the fabrication of other structures, and 
in the erection in various parts of the United States of the 
structures for which said materials are sold. Its entire capital 
stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 17. The Sunday Lake Iron Co. is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Michigan, operating 
leased iron-mining properties. Its entire capital stock is owned 
by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 18. The Brotherton Iron Mining Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Michigan, 
operating leased iron-mining properties. Practically its entire 
capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 19. Witherbee, Sherman & Co. is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of New York, owning 
and operating iron-mining properties, and manufacturing pig 
iron. One-third of its capital stock is owned by respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 20. Hobart Iron Co, is a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, operating iron- 
mining properties in Minnesota. Two-thirds of its capital stock 
is owned by Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation. 

Par. 21. Corsica’ Iron Co. is a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, operating 
leased iron-mining properties in the State of Minnesota. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of its capital stock is owned by respond- 
ent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 22. The Varona Mining Co. is a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Michigan, operating 
leased iron-mining properties in Michigan. One-half of its 
capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 28. Odanah Iron Co. is a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, operating leased 
iron-mining properties in Wisconsin. Approximately 27 per cent 
of its capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel 
Co. 


Par. 24. Hoyt Mining Co. is a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of Minnesota, operating leased 
iron-mining properties in Minnesota. Approximately 30 per cent 
of its capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel 
Co. > 


Par. 25. The Negaunee Mine Co. is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Ohio, operating 
leased iron-mining properties in Michigan. One-half of its capi- 
tal stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 26. The Lackawanna Coal & Coke Co. is a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, owning and operating coal-mining properties in Penn- 
sylvania. Its entire capital stock is owned by respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 27. The Ellsworth Collieries Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, owning and operating coal-mining properties in Penn- 
sylvania. Its entire capital stock is owned by respondent, Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. 

Par. 28. The Lackawanna Steel Co. (of New Jersey) is a 
corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey and acts as selling agent of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. in Illinois and Missouri. Its entire capital 
stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

PAB. 29. Respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., itself or through 
its subsidiaries herein described, sells the commodities made 
and produced by them and named herein to persons in the 
various States of the United States, and causes such products 
and commodities, when so sold, to be transported from the points 
of production or manufacture into and through other States 
to purchasers at points in States other than those in which 
such products or commodities are produced or manufactured, 
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pursuant to contracts of sale theretofore entered into by the 
said respondent or its subsidiaries, in competition with other 
persons or corporations similarly engaged in the manufacture 
and in the sale in interstate commerce of such commodities. 

Par. 30. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries on the one hand, and respondent, Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and its subsidiaries on the other, were, before the doing of 
the things hereinafter alleged, in competition with each other 
in the manufacture and in the sale, in interstate commerce, as 
set out in paragraphs 14 and 29 hereof, of the commodities 
enumerated in paragraph 15 of this complaint, and were, and 
are, in competition in the sale, in interstate commerce, of such 
commodities with other individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions similarly engaged, in the production and in the sale of 
such commodities in interstate commerce. 

Par, 31. That on or about April 1, 1922, respondents entered 
into an agreement to combine or consolidate their respective 
properties, businesses, and interests into a common enterprise, 
whereby the properties, assets, and business of respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co., as well as that of its subsidiary, the 
Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation, and the capital stocks 
in the subsidiaries of the respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
set out in paragraphs 16 to 28, inclusive, of this complaint, held 
and owned by said respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., all are 
to be acquired by said Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Pursuant 
to said agreement, respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is 
now acquiring or has acquired, and respondent, Lackawanna 
Steel Co. is selling, conveying, assigning, or transferring, or has 
sold, conveyed, assigned, and transferred to respondent, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, all the physical properties, business, and 
assets of the respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., and of its sub- 
sidiary, the Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation, and the 
capital stocks of the subsidiary corporations of the respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co., described in paragraphs 4 to 11, inclu- 
sive, of this complaint. 

Par. 32. That said combination of the respondents, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and Lackawanna Steel Co., by purchase of 
the physical properties and stocks of various corporations 
owned by the Lackawanna Steel Co., will when the transfers 
herein described are consummated, control in excess of 22 per 
cent of all the steel rails produced in the United States and in 
excess of 331 per cent of all steel rails produced in the State of 
Ohio and all territory north of the Potomac River and east of 
the said State; combination will also control in excess of 26 
per cent of the long-angled splice bars and other rail accesso- 
ries manufactured in the United States and in excess of 39 per 
cent of these commodities produced in the State of Ohio and all 
territory north of the Potothac River and east of the said State; 
that said combination will control very substantial percentages 
of other crude, semifinished, and finished iron and steel com- 
modities made in the United States, and a substantially larger 
percentage of these commodities made in the State of Ohio and 
all territory north of the Potomac River and east of the said 
State. i > 

Par. 33. That said acquisition by respondent, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, of the physical properties of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and of the Lackawanna Bridge Co. and of the capital stock 
of the subsidiary corporations of the Lackawanna Steel Co. de- 
scribed in paragraphs 16 to 28, inclusive, of this complaint will 
suppress and eliminate all competition which has hitherto ex- 
isted between Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
or each or any of such subsidiaries, and the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and its subsidiaries, or each or any of such subsidiaries. 
The said merger or consolidation of properties, business, and 
interests of the respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
its subsidiaries, and of the Lackawanna Steel Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries as set out herein, has a dangerous tendency unduly to 
hinder competition in interstate commerce as herein described, 
or to hinder and lessen competition unduly in interstate com- 
merce, as herein described, in the steel and iron commodities 
named in this complaint, in certain sections and communities of 
the United States, and particularly in the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Par. 34. That said acquisition by respondent, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, of the physical properties of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and of the Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation, 
and of a controlling interest in the capital stock of the subsid- 
iary corporations of the Lackawanna Steel Co., as set out 
herein, has a dangerous tendency unduly to restrain trade and 
commerce, as described herein, among the several States in the 
iron and steel commodities named in paragraphs 13, 15, and 16 
of this complaint, and if and when accomplished will unduly 
restrain such trade and commerce in such commodities, and con- 
stitutes an attempt to monopolize and will monopolize such 
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interstate trade and commerce in certain sections and com- 
munities, and particularly in the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Par. 35. The acquisition by respondent, Bethlehelm Steel Cor- 
poration, of the physical properties of respondent, Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and of its subsidiary, the Lackawanna Bridge Works 
Corporation, and of the capital stocks of the various subsidiaries 
of respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., herein described, and the 
merger of the respondent corporations in the manner described 
herein with the tendencies, capacities, or effects charged in 
this complaint, constitute unfair methods of competition in in- 
terstate commerce within the intent and meaning of section 5 
of an act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 26, 1914. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, on this 8d day of June, A. D. 1922, now here issues this 
its complaint against said respondents, 

NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given you, Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
Lackawanna Steel Co., respondents herein, that on the 24th day 
of July, 1922, at 10.30 o’clock in the forenoon, is hereby fixed as 
the time, and the offices of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
city of Washington, D. C., as the place, when and where a hear- 
ing will be had on the charges set forth in this complaint, at 
which time and place you shall have the right under said act to 
appear and show cause why an order should not be entered by 
said commission requiring you to cease and desist from the vio- 
lation of the law charged in this complaint. 

In witness whereof the Federal Trade Commission has caused 
this complaint to be signed by its secretary, and its official seal 
9 85 hereto affixed, at Washington, D. C., this 3d day of June, 
J! 1 

By the commission. 

[SEAL] J. P. Yoorr, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ SALES CO. OF AMERICA. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill and have it referred to the Committee on Claims. I also 
have here a letter giving the history of this claim, I think 
Senators may be interested in it, and I ask that it be incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 8678) for the relief of the International Manu- 
facturers’ Sales Co. of America (Inc.) was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The letter was referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THURMAN, BULKLEY & Qmatur, 
Washington, D. G., May 29, 1922, 
Hon. ATLEÐ POMERENA, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran Senator PoOoMmERENE: In accordance with your request I 
herewith submit the following in connection with the proposed bill 
for the relief of the International Manufacturers! Sales Ce. of America 
which you so kindly consented to introduce in the Senate. 

The International Manufacturers’ Sales Co, of America was origi- 
nally incorporated in Ilinois in 1910, having its office and principal 

ace of business in Chicago. In 1916 it was reincorporated in New 

ork, and at the times hereinafter mentioned had its office and prin- 
cipal place of business in that city. It was organized for the purpose 
of carrying on a general sales business in Russia and other European 
countries. The capital stock was owned exclusively by member manu- 
facturers. The company did not function as an agency for these 
manufacturers but as a subsidiary sales organization, or, in other 
words, as the direct branch of these manufacturers in Europe under a 
cooperative A, gon 
nder this plan the profits of middlemen were eliminated and 
rics quoted and goods delivered direct from the factories to the 
Baver: The company was thus able to reduce operating expenses, lessen 
overhead charges, minimize advertising costs, ete., and thereby en- 
abled to quote to the buyers on behalf of the member manufacturers 
prices lower than could have been quoted through agents. 

After the organization of the Stes was - the directors elected as npr 
dent and general manager Mr. A. S. Postnikoff, an American citizen 
and a man of many years ence in the foreign field, where he 
represented the International Harvester Co. Headquarters were then 
opened in Russia and other European countries. The first years of the 
operation of the company proved so successful that additional branches 
were opened in other peris of the world. 

As before stated, the company was reinco 
1916. At the times hereinafter mentioned 
pany were as follows: 

A. S. Postnikoff, president; L. K. Li 


rated in New York in 
officers of the com- 


B. P. Leuzarder, treasurer, Chicago Bel ing Co., Chicago, III., asurer ; 
L- N. Burns, secretary, J. I. Case Plow Ra Wis., secretary ; 
A. S. Postnikoff, general manager; and R. H. Morris, assistant secre- 


ber? 

he board of Girectors war composed of the folowing: 1.. H: Tread 

way, president, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Shiras 
g 


Wilmington, Del.; L 
Mass.; B. T. Leuzarder, treasurer, Chicago Belting Co., 


Morris, president, Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. ¥ R. Briggs, chairman of board, Thomas G. Plant Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; J. K. „ director of sales, Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 

Boston, 


M. D. Jeffrey, export manager, J Manufacturing Co. lumbus, , 

one. L. N. Burns, Speen kk tam Plow Works, Racin Wis. 1 

Be Paul Mine H. Fier 8 York Rubber Gor”, 
, H. F, ew York Rul 

— president, International Manufac- 


The following is a list of the stockholders: J. D, Adams & Co., 
Janapolis, Ind.; American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Pa Minn. 


Steam oni 
So Oe P n ae 
D 0. or „X.; + 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Cadtilae Motor Car Coy 
Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. G. C eda Toar che 
Co., C Til. ; Chi orks, Chicago, 


Ind. 
Co., Wiimington, Del. i ‘he I teel Co., Cleveland, 
d, Ohio; Hart & Hegeman Man- 
rieng C — . ; Hilliard & Merrill (Inc.), Lynn, Mass.; 
Jeffre: ufactur „ Columbus, Ohio; Kelly Axe Manufacturing 
Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. A. R. King fine. „Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; wrence & C Boston 
Mass.; A, T. McDonald Manufac ie nal 


N. N 7 ekard ss.; Thomas G. Plant Co. 

; Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peoria Drill 
& Seeder Co., Peoria, III.; Pfister & Vogel Lea „ Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Quaker Manufacturing Co., Chica III.; Saxon Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. ; t, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. ; Stromberg Motor Devices Chicago, III.; 
Twentieth Century Wis.; United Drug Co. 


tu T Co, * 
proa Nut Co., Cleveland, Ohio; White Sewing Machine 


s 
Bolshevist upris later lost a amount of money in that country. 
Early in t of 1918, a . 
visio plan was formulated the Department of State the 
population in Russia. 

th carrying out this plan and 

ee in control of the distribution of supplies licensed for export 


div a Mr. A Heid, bein, pointed as chief of the 
3 oy 8 
e 80 of supply o s to 8 were Arran; e 
i) Private 2) 

a 


0. 

As before stated, the compan during the first years of its 

existence a 5 in Russia, but — the 
with 


Department of State and were as follows: ( capi an 
a revolving fund of $5,000, wi was set aside 
the President out the fund a 
security and defense. I may sta 
used, as the time in which this plan was in e ence only lasted 
three or four months, and the International Manufacturers“ Sales Co. 
VVVCCCCCTCFCFCCFF anf EO DREUN te in it. 
In order to encourage pears capital to assist in t 
u 


ch, I am 


relief of the Siberian population, the Department of State, through press 
statements and otherwise, urged and invited American merchants and 
manufacturers to sell in Siberia as a relief and an- 


measure 

nounced that such merchants and manufacturers could obtain informa- 

tion as to the method of selling goods from the Vladivostok Bureau of 
the War Trade Board. 

In October, 1918, this plan was cabled by the F peice of State, 

through Mr. ite rp ambassador at Japan, who was then in 1 


epa. 

Se to supply articles of prime necessity to the Siberian population, 
n the fall of 1918 Mr. Postnikoff was in Viadivostok on business con- 
nected with his company and while there was interviewed by Mr. Heid, 
who explained in detail the plan for the relief of the Siberian 9 
is com- 
y and urge them to arrange for the company to send N to 
Siberia in compliance with the e Mr. 
that the com- 

posed ef was in reali 

Government it was the right thing to — f with it, an 
assistance in distri ng the goods 
e company 


As promised by Mr. Heid, every e yes assistance was given the 


company in distributing the g he American Red C which at 
that time was doing extensive relief work in Siberia, assisted the com- 
supplying railroad cars and attaching them its special relief 


8 General Graves, who was then in command of th 
ag — grandee ordered special 
Trade Boa 

25 previously stated, deliveries were made in December, 1918, and 
January and N 1919, and were id for in March, April, and 
May of 1919 by the deposit of Russian rubles in several Siberian banks. 
The total payments amounted to 7,271,202.55 rubles, At the time of 
these payments the Russian ruble was worth approximately 18 cents of 
American money. With interest to the Ist of cee 1922, payments 
for the shoes in American money amounted to $1,308,816.46. 

On February 14, 1919, under and in pursuance of an Executive order 
dated January 26, 1918, the Federal Reserve Board issued the following 


regul tion : 

Until otherwise instructed, the exportation or tation of Rus- 
sian rubles or the transfer of funds for their purchase OH pond and 
‘dealers’ i under the ecutive order 


described 
President of January 26, 1918, is prohibited.” 
eo Executive order or the 3 


ling in Russi id 
rubles and Russian gold per: e United States, and to prevent 
the importation of finssian gold to be used in furtherance of Bolshevist 


a 
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propaganda and also to insure the United States from any future difi- 
culties arising from such importation, the source of the gold being 


nown., 
It is indeed 3 questionable whether it was intended to pre- 
vent the completion of business transactions which had been entered 
into by American firms in Russia prior to the issuance of the order 
in perfect good faith, and N eyed so when the transaction had been 
urged by representatives of the Government and companies had entered 
into transactions because thereof. 

U receipt of the notice of deposit of the purchase price of the 
goods In Siberian the company requested those banks to exchan 
he rubles into United States dollars, but because of the order of the 
Federal Reserve Board of February 14, 1919, the Siberian banks were 
unable to buy American dollars for the company. The company then 
endeayored to sell at least some of these rubles to American institu- 
tions in Siberia, such as the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and Army head- 
quarters, but without success, as these institutions dealt with American 
banks exclusively, The National City Bank of New York and the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, both of which had branches in 
Vladivostok, were eager to of as many rubles as possible after 
the exchange was closed. N 

There was no way for the company to convert the rubles into dollars 
by purchasing Siberian products and selling them in America, as the 
Siberian Government had placed severe restrictions on exports of raw 
materials. Even had these restrictions not been placed it would have 
been next to impossible to concentrate the raw materials at seaports, 
as transportation facilities were impossible to obtain owing to the de- 
moralization and disorganization of the Siberian railroads. 

In addition to this, the Siberian government, which was friendly to 
the United States Government and desired to assist it in every way 
possible, issued a restriction, following the ruling of the Federal Re- 
‘serve Board prohibiting ruble exchange, which allowed withdrawals 
from the banks only in the amount of 1,000 rubles per week. 

Every legitimate effort was made by the company at this time to 
transfer the rubles into dollars, but it was unable to do so. The result 
was that the rubles had to remain and still remain in Russian banks, 
and in the meantime the depreciation in the value of rnbles has reduced 
the amount to practically nothing, mean a total loss to the com- 
-pany. The facts above recited clearly establish the fact that the com- 
pany was not responsible for allowing the rubles to remain in Siberia. 

After the efforts to exchange the rubles, as above set forth, proved 
futile the matter was presented by the company to the Federal Reserve 
Board and to the Department of State, both of which held the transac- 
tion was within the purview of the order of February 14, 1919, and 
that no relief could be granted the company. 

You will observe that neither the Russian nor the Siberian Govern- 
ment had sar) Bae to do with the sale of these goods. They were sold 
directly to the Siberian population and paid for in full in rubles. It 
follows, therefore, that the company has no claim against the Russian 
Government, The sear were sold upon the special request and encour- 
agement of the United States Government and through its agencies, but 
because of the regulations issued by the Federal Reserve Board later on 
the company was unable to obtain the proceeds of the sales in American 
dollars, 

I am also advised that Mr, Postnikoff took up with Mr. Heid the 
matter of reimbursing the company out of the $5,000, above referred 
to. but was informed by Mr. Heid that the fund was not available, hay- 
ing been transferred for the improvement of the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
road Co. and was being used for that 15 5 05 

The International Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America was the only 
American concern which had time, owing to the short duration of the 

lan inaugurated by the Department of State, to 5 with it and 
he invitation of the United States Government to aid the Siberian popu- 
lation and was the only American company that actually did so. The 
transaction was ent into wholly as a humanitarian one at the re- 
quest of the United States Government. As before stated, the company 
arranged to and did sell the goods at a price which only covered ex- 
penses and was not intended to furnish it soy profit. The Government 
assisted in the distribution of the goo% and, therefore, under all the 
circumstances, the company naturally expected that the Government 
would assist in obtaining reimbursement if it was found necessary, 
There was, however, no contractual relation between the company and 
the United States Government by which the latter could be held to 
reimburse the company for the losses sustained. The obligation, there- 
fore, is purely a moral one, and such relief as the company may obtain 
can only be had 1 an act of Congress. 

As a result of its loss in this transaction the company was com- 
pelled to liquidate its indebtedness and to 5 at least, go out 
of business. Mr. Postnikoff has cor nded with the Department of 
State and the Federal Reserve Board reference to the matter, and 
both branches of the Government have written him that while the spirit 
in which the company entered into and conducted the transaction was 
fully appreciated and sympathy expressed for the losses sustained 
stated that they could not adjust the matter, as there was no lega 
liability on the part of the United States Government. 

I have personally Interviewed representatives of the Department of 
State and of the Federal Reserve d, who were intimately con- 
nected with the matter, and have been assured by both that the facts 
as herein set forth are correct in every detail. In addition to this I 
have letters, affidavits, and other documents substantiating the facts, 
which I shall be very glad to present at the hearing before the vom- 
mittee on the bill, if such hearing is granted. 

There is a wide scope of activity for a company such as the Inter- 
national Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America, and a great deal of 
benefit to the 8 trade of the United States might be derived from 
the resumption of its activities in foreign fields, greatly to be desired 
at this time. An adjustment of this claim would not only make good 
a wrong done to the company, but would put it on a sound financial 
basis again, where it would be able to resume the useful activities it 
enjoyed before the war and, through such activities, increase the output 
of something over a hundred factories which are owned by members of 
the company and which employ many thousands of people. j 

Thanking foo very much for your consideration in this matter, and 
with personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. L. THURMAN. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 


in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 9 o'clock 
and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 6, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 5 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922, 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Vernon W. Van Fleet, of Indiana, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, vice John Garland Pollard, term ex- 
pired September 25, 1921, 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
First Lieut. Allen Ferdinand Grum, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from August 20, 1919. 
SIGNAL CORPS, 
Capt. Haskell Allison, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920. 
AIR SERVICE. 

First Lieut. John Kenneth Cannon, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
MARINE CORPS. 

The below-named midshipman of the class of 1922, United 
States Naval Academy, to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

James Austin Stuart. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS, 

Walter G. Baker to be postmaster at Peach Orchard, Ark. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Alice R. Beard to be postmaster at Gentry, Ark., in place of 
N. H. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 1917. 

ARIZONA. 


William A. Fowler to be postmaster at Tombstone, Ariz., in 
place of P. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

CONNECTICUT, 8 

Paul N. Shailer to be postmaster at Chester, Conn., in place 
of E. W. Lewis, deceased. 

FLORIDA. 


Gillian A. Sandifer to be postmaster at Lake Helen, Fla., in 
place of E. M. Luffman, resigned. 


ILLINOIS, 


Ancel R. Dion to be postmaster at Clifton, III., in place of 
E. J. Berger, declined. 

Susan Gilman to be postmaster at La Harpe, III., in place of 
J. V. Sperry. Incumbent's commission expired February 4 
1922. 


LOUISIANA, 


Edward J. Sowar to be postmaster at Norwood, La. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Cherie Cazes to be postmaster at Port Allen, La. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 


MAINE, 


Carroll H. Clark to be postmaster at Ogunquit, Me., in place 
of F. R. Brewster. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1921. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Benson L. Myers to be postmaster at West Point, Miss., in 
place of B. Y. Rhodes, Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

MISSOURI. 

Eros S. Bradley to be postmaster at Frankford, Mo., in place 
of Edgar Jones, removed. 

Robert W. Evens to be postmaster at Herculaneum, Mo., in 
place of J. J. W. Donnegan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1922. 

MONTANA. 

Cornelius T. Hansen to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Mont., 
in place of C. H. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 30, 1922. 

NEBRASKA. 

Virgil E. Barker to be postmaster at Newport, Nebr, 

became presidential January 1, 1921, 


Office 
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Verne W. Langford to be postmaster at Laurel, Nebr, in 
place of J. R. Durrie, resigned. 
Floyd Buchanan to be postmaster at. Silver Creek, Nebr., in 


Incumbent’s commission expired May 


NEW YORK, 


Vernon E. Taylor to be postmaster at Lima, N. X., in place 
of M. J. Lockington, resigned. 
Arthur E. Brundage to be postmaster at Newburgh, N. Y., 


in place of J. J. Peake. 


March 22, 1920. 
Augustus P. Altemeier 


in place of J. P. Gillen. 


March 22, 1920. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


to be postmaster at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Tra L. MeGill to be postmaster at Lumberton, N. C., in place 
of D. D. French, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Earl T. Hall to be postmaster at Fargo, Okla. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1920. 


Wilson W. Howe to be 


postmaster at Pershing, Okla., in place 


of A. C. Whitaker, resigned. 


OREGON. 


James D. Fay, to be postmaster at Gold Beach, Oreg. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Herbert H. Park to be 


postmaster at Gibsonia, Pa. Office be- 


came presidential April 1, 1920. 
J. Richard Duncan to be postmaster at Heilwood, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 


John Itzel to be postmaster at Salina, Pa. 


Office became 


presidential January 1, 1921. 
Mary E. Healy to be postmaster at Drexel Hill, Pa., in place 


of E. 
J. Howard Gawthrop 


Pa., in place of E. S. Taylor. 


February 4, 1922. 


Leonidas M. Lopez to 


„ Eichholtz, deelined. 


to be postmaster at Kennett Square, 
Incumbent's commission expired 


PORTO RICO, 
be postmaster at Camuy, Porto Rico. 


Office became presidential July 1, 1921. 
Gaspar Ferran to be postmaster at Barceloneta, Porto Rico, 
in place of P. M. Rivera, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Frank C. Clegg to be postmaster at St. Lawrence, S. Dak., in 
place of G. A. Frederickson, declined. 


TENNESSEE 


Thomas E. Tipler to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Tenn., 
in place of R. H. Hurst, deceased. 


James H. Loyd to be 
H. J. Caldwell, resigned. 


TEXAS. 
postmaster at Alba, Tex., in place of 


William, A. White to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tex., in 
Place of R. E. Cherry, resigned. 

Mayo McBride to be postmaster at Woodville, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Hughes, resigned. 


UTAH. 


Stenhen F. Stephensen to be postmaster at Riverton, Utah. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 


VIRGINIA. 


William P. Moorman to be postmaster at New Canton, Va. 
Office became presidential April 1; 1921. 

William B. Dew to be postmaster at Sweet Briar, Va., in place 
of W. B. Dew. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 


1921. 


WASHINGTON. 


Walter J. Hunziker to be postmaster at Langley, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Alfred R. Bramer to be postmaster at Marlin, Wash. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


WISCONSIN, 


William H. Zuehlke to be postmaster at Appleton, Wis., in 


place of Gustave Keller. 
uary 24, 1922. 


Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 


WYOMING. 


David Miller to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wyo. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1921. 


CONFIRMATIONS: 


JUNE. 5, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 5 (legisla- 


tive day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED: STATES MARSHAL, 
Frank T. Newton to 
trict of Michigan. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 
L To be brigadier generals. 


To be lieutenant. colonels. 
George Luther Hicks. 
David. Yulee Beckham. 
John Fleming Clapham. 
To be majors, 
Stuart Ainslee Howard. 
Hugh Lawson Walthall. 
John Buchanan Richardson, 
Clarence Andrew Mitchell. 
William Torbert MacMillan. 
Henry Newbold Sumner. 
James Sylvester Mooney. 
Walter Cyrus Gullion. 
Frank Cornelius Reilly. J 
To be captain. 
Charles Clement Quigley. 
Posr MASTERS. 
ARIZONA, 
Elfreda M. McIntyre, Gila Bend. 
Samuel Simpson, Sonora. 
ARKANSAS, 
James H. Johnson, Atkins. 
Perry W. Hampton, Glenwood. 
Charlie C. Cherry, Hoxie, 
Robert E. Love, Hughes, 
Maie Pierce, Manila. 
Isaac J. Morris, Mountain Home, 
Herschel Neely, Paragould. 
Hubert C. Hallowell, Pocahontas. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Frances L. Musgrove, Arbuckle. 
Fred A. Lindley, Pismo, 
MINNESOTA, 
Arthur L. Hamilton, Aitkin. 
Asa R. Woodbeck, Brookpark, 
Marie D. Anderson, Carlos. 
Emil Kukkola, Finlayson. 
Lawrence J. Nasett, Robbinsdale. 
Harry M. Logan, Royalton. 
Irving J. Jandro, Waverly, 
NEW YORK. 
William J. Pike, Sanborn. 
OREGON, 
Henry Scott, Jordan Valley. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Emery E. Thompson, Elizabeth. 
William H. Scholl, Hellertown: 
Albert D. Karstetter, Loganton. 
Leon M. Cobb, Mount Pocono. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ralph W. Wall, Campobello. 
TEXAS. 
Claud ©. Morris, Rosebud. 
Clinton J. Farrell, Vernon. 
VIRGINIA, 
Miriam S. Yates, Brookneal. 
Rufus P. Custis, Eastville. 
Annie G. Davey, Evington. 
Missouri S. Harmon, Melfa. 
Mollie H. Gettle, Rustburg. 
Ethel V. Vaughan, Timberville. 


be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 6, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, Thou hast withheld no good thing 
from us. We thank Thee for Thy love, which is with us at 
the break of day and remains with us through the dark of night. 
Surely Thou dost remember us according to the multitude of 
Thy memories; they explain the divine estimate of man. 
Whatever the day’s tasks, duties, or privileges may be, remove 
our imperfect views of them. O let us get our wisdom and 
strength from behind the veils of force and sense. Help us to 
spend nobly, wisely, and well the hours that await us. In Thy 
name, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved, 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to reserve 
his objection until the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], who is 
thoroughly familiar with this measure, can explain it, and if 
the explanation is not satisfactory to the gentleman, then he 
will see what we can do. I feel this is a clear bill and a meri- 
torious measure, and I hope the gentleman will not object after 
he has heard the explanation, 

Mr. BOX. Is there any particular feature which the gentle- 
cay oa to hear about? Is there any question he has in 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report, particularly the 
explanation contained in the detailed review by the Secretary 
of the Interior as to the rights of these persons to this land. 
It is clear from the statements in this report that the State of 
Louisiana at no time ever had title to any land on the Fort 
Sabine Military Reservation. Certain persons entered upon it 
and obtained some title through the State perhaps, others did 
not obtain any title whatsoever, and now it is sought to vali- 
date the title. Why should we surrender valuable lands to 
private persons under those circumstances? 

Mr. BOX. Is there any special feature of the title which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin does not understand or finds objec- 
tionable? The gentleman will understand that this is a Louisi- 
ana land matter. The bill as presented to the House was 
written by the Secretary of the Interior as an amendment to 
the measure offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lazaro]. My understanding of the record and of the entire 
title is not as complete as I would like to have it. 

I have gone through the record a number of times and the 
case presented itself to me as one of merit. It seems the grant 
of these lands made by the Government in 1849 would have 
included the Fort Sabine Military Reservation but for the fact 
the lands were then within a military reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Permit me to take issue with the gentle- 
man’s position in that regard, because the Supreme Court 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas said that under the 
act of Congress passed in 1849 the title to these lands would 
have passed but for the fact that they were within the Sabine 
Military Reservation, When that reservation was abandoned 
they were listed by the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice as belonging to the State of Louisiana. Patents were is- 
sued by the State of Lonisiana to many of the lands on the 
theory that the title had in fact passed to the State, making 
good the title granted by her. The Secretary of the Interior, 
the State of Louisiana, and the purchasers of the lands for many 
years treated the title as valid. Taxes were paid on the lands 
or many of them, and all, or nearly all, concerned assumed that 
the title issued by the State of Louisiana was in all respects 
valid. This view was held and acted upon for many decades, 
and the reversal of it by the Secretary of the Interior in 1904 
came more than a generation after the origin of the title. I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands is fully 
familiar with the details of the title. The committee unani- 
mously agreed that the bill was one of merit and that, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, it ought to pass. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, the 
matter is a very simple one. When Louisiana first applied for 
this land in list No. 4, back in the fifties, the department held 
that the State had no right to the land because the land was 
embraced in the Fort Sabine Military Reservation. Then in 
1871 Fort Sabine Military Reservation was abandoned by an 
act of Congress. Then the State of Louisiana claimed the land 
on the theory that the swamp land act attached after the aban- 
donment of the military reservation. The Department of the 
Interior held with the contention of the State of Louisiana and 
approved list No. 26 and list No. 51, embracing all these lands. 

Now, that approval remained undisturbed for nearly 10 
years. In the meantime these additional people purchased the 
land. Some of the purchases had been made prior to 1895 and 
some since, these people paying the taxes upon the land during 
all this time. Then, in 1905, the Secretary of the Interior re- 
versed the ruling in favor of the State. The State of Louisiana 
appealed the case to the United States Supreme Court, and in 
1908 that court decided that the approval of lists 26 and 51, 
embracing all of this land, was invalid. However, the Supreme 
Court did not decide another question in the case. If this mat- 
ter were in court the State of Louisiana could plead the statute 
of limitations, on the theory that the approval in 1894 and 1895 
of these two lists by the Secretary of the Interior was tanta- 
mount to a patent to the State. Now, we have this situa- 
tion { 

Mr. STAFFORD. There would not be very much strength 
to that contention, because the statute does not run to any 
Government property. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does. 


— 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR, 


The SPEAKER. The business on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is in order, and the Clerk will call the calendar. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 5549-5550, REVISED STATUTES, 


The first business in order on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar was the bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask that this may be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the gentleman give any assurance when this bill will be 
considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar otherwise? 

Mr. WALSH. It is on the calendar a little farther down. 
There is no objection to its being stricken off, but there are 
some amendments, I understand, and the gentleman from 
Georgia is very much interested in the measure and is absent 
on account of illness, and I think out of courtesy to him we 
might permit the matter to be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing the bill with- 
out prejudice? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

II. R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right of 
way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the mili- 
tary reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois; 

H. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property known as the Pittsburgh storage supply depot, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 


FORT SABINE MILITARY RESERVATION, LA. 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 10517) confirming and validating the 
title of certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of cer- 
tain lands formerly included in the Fort Sabine Military Reser- 
vation, in Cameron Parish, La., now abandoned, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a rather important bill, especially important in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, which held that the State 
of Louisiana had no right whatsoever to the land on this 
abandoned military reservation which this bill seeks to vali- 
date in the hands of private landholders, and I think it should 
be objected to unless a very full explanation can be made, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It does not in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does in Wisconsin and in every other 
State, so far as setting aside a patent is concerned. What the 
Supreme Court had to say is on page 4 of the report. It says: 


The only doubt is raised by the statute limiting suits by the United 
States to vacate patents to five years. 


Now, I do not know how the United States would fare if it 
endeavored to oust these people. They could plead the statute 
of limitation. However, they can not commence an action 
against the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The United States did not grant any pat- 
ent whatsoever to these lands. 

Mr, SINNOTT. They granted what the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly held to be tantamount to a patent, the approval 
by the proper officials of a certified list to the land. But 
apart from that, as to the equities—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit as to the 
equities? There may be considerable equity as to the land 
sold by the State of Louisiana prior to the ruling by the 
Department of the Interior of June 6, 1904, reversing its 
earlier decision. As to the amount of land entered or sold 
or squatted upon since 1904, when the Department of the 
Interior determined that these lands were not swamp lands, 
is another matter. How much acreage is involved in such 
later transaction? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
states that Louisiana appears to have patented a portion of 
these lands as late as May 19, 1904. We have not the definite 
data upon that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Prior to June 6, 1904, the total acreage 
of lands affected by this act was 6,910 acres. At the present 
time it runs into many thousands more, 

Mr. SINNOTT, From where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I do not think there have been 
any lands squatted on since that date, but I think the land 
has been transferred from one party that held the land to 
another. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No squatter can obtain any rights under 
this bill. The only one who can obtain any rights is some one, 
or his assigns, who has obtained a title from the State of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I had some question as to 
the rights of the persons who had taken land since the Secre- 
tary of the Interior reversed the decision of the Land Com- 
missioner in 1905. If the act does not apply to any entries 
or sales since that date, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman will notice what the Secre- 
tary says, that if this had been made before the decision was 
known it would be on the same basis. The Secretary says 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what I wish to have the assur- 
ance on, because I do not think they would have any equity 
at all if they had taken it with notice after the decision 
was made. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the title of all persons, their heirs or as- 
signs, who have heretofore purchased from the State of Lousiana any 
lands formerly included in what was known as the Fort Sabine Mili- 
tary Reservation, in Cameron Parish, in the State of Louisiana, estab- 
lished by Executive order of December 20, 1838, and abandoned March 
25, 1871, pursuant to the act of Congress of February 24, 1871, and who 
claim or hold under tents, awards, entries, or other character of 
title from the State of isiana, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed 
and made valid as against any claim or right of the United States 
therein or thereto; except that fractional section 32 in township 15 


south, range 15 west, u by the United States for lighthouse purposes, 
is excluded from the provisions hereof. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That subject to the provisions of this act the title of all persons 
who prior to Janu: 1, 1909, purchased from the State of Louisiana 
any lands formerly included in what was known as the Fort Sabine 
Military Reservation, in Cameron Parish, in the State of Lousiana 
established by Executive order of December 20, 1838, and abandoned 
March 25, 1871, pursuant to the act of Congress of February 24, 1871 
(16 Stat. L., p. 430), shall be confirmed and validated against any 
claim or interest of the United States: Provided, That satisfactory 
evidence of such purchase, with description of the lands claimed by 
each applicant, in ace nee with the system of United States public- 
land surveys, be submitted to the Secre of the Interior within six 
months from and after the approval of this act: Provided further, 
That patents shall issue to such purchasers and shall inure to the 
benefit of their heirs, assigns, or devisees, to the same extent and as if 
such purchasers had secured full title from the State of Louisiana 
through such purchasers: And provided further, That section 32, in 


township 15 sonth, range 15 west, Louisiana meridian, used by the 
United Btates for lighthouse purposes, shall be excepted from the pro- 


ions’ hereof. 
“Sec. 2. That the lands within the limits of such abandoned milit: 
‘ected by the foregoing provisions of this act shall 
sposed of under the provisions of the act approved July 5, 1884 
(28 Stat. L., p. 103).” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill providing 
for the confirmation of title of certain purchasers from the State 
of Louisiana of lands formerly included in the Fort Sabine 
Military Reservation, in Cameron Parish, La., now abandoned.” 

On motion of Mr. Lazaro, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. À 


MAILS FOR THE BLIND. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 10496) to provide for the free 
transmission through the mails of certain publications for the 
blind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. : 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 

Chair hears none. 


HOSPITAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES, WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House Joint Resolution 313, providing for the 
disposal of articles produced by patients in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill was last under consideration I suggested an 
amendment to have it extend to all governmental institutions. 
I was speaking with the chairman of the committee since the 
bill was last considered, and he said he could not see that 
there would be any objection to the amendment I suggested. 
Has the gentleman, since the consideration of this bill, ob- 
tained any further information as to the merits of the propo- 
sition I suggested? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I wish to state to the gentle- 
man that I had this matter up with the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
they thought that the bill was broad enough to cover every one 
of the patients that were being treated by the Veterans’ Bureau 
in any hospital. That was the interpretation put upon the Dill 
by the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire who gave the gentleman 
that information? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Forbes's office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that from 
my acquaintance with the supervision of veterans in the hos- 
pitals under the jurisdiction of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers the board has 
exclusive jurisdiction as to their care and maintenance. They 
receive an allotment of funds from the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
then the care and control are entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Managers. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I think if the gen- 
tleman will read that bill carefully he will find that this covers 
every single patient under the control of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Let me say to the gentleman that this power is held by a 
statute to be conferred upon the Public Health Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am fully acquainted* with that. That 
was all gone over the last time. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. These boys are principally 
mental cases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, with the statement of the 
gentleman in charge that in the opinion of some one in the 
Veterans’ Bureau this applies to all veterans, whether they 
are under the direction of the Veterans’ Bureau or supervision 
of the Board of Managers of Soldiers’ Homes, I will withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is authorized to make regulations governing the disposal of 
articles produced by tients of such bureau in the course of their 
curative Rreateent, either by allowing the patients to retain the same 


Yes. It came from Colonel 
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or by selling the articles and depositing the money received to the 
credit of the appropriation from which materials for making the 
articles were eee 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A 
On motion of Mr. Parker of New York, a motion to recon- 


sider the vote whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7544) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay. 

The title of the bill was read. y 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk ,read as follows: ah 

ter General be, and he is hereby, 
SON haa Massing 3 discipl a — ge he 


deems it advisable to do so, to 
carriers: Provided, That in no case shall such a reduction in pay be 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the measure a question. In just what way is this 
to be a substitute for discipline now imposed by the Post Office 
Department? = 

Mr, STHENERSON. The only remedy now in the case of a 
carrier who is negligent is to suspend him without pay; but 
in many instances the fault is not conceded to justify that, 
and by redueing his pay it is believed he will remember it 
the next time. It was thought advisable to have this substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. It would still leave the discretion to suspend 
him without pay, and this is an additional remedial measure? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Xes. 

Mr. WATSON. When a carrier is suspended without pay is 
there difficulty in obtaining a substitute temporarily? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In many cases there is. 

Mr. WATSON. Then this is intended to rectify that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. This is an additional reason. 
Nobody has objected to it from any source. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sreenerson, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass House Joint Resolution 170, with amendments 
thereto, together with an amendment of the title. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the resolution Which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


oint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) to approve the holding of a national 
4 ree international exhibition in the city of Philadelp in 1926 as 

an sppropriste celebration of the one hundred and ‘fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Whereas preliminary steps have been taken by the mayor and council 
and a citizens’ committee of Philadelphia to eelebrate in that city in 
1926 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence by holding an exhibition in which it is 
expected that the various States of the Union, the Federal Government, 
and all the nations of the world will be represented; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
“ia resolution April 28, 1921, that the Commonwealth 
should prepare for and participate in such -sesquicentennial celebra- 


nume and by the authority of that Commonwealth, 
atent incorporating the 
$: 1921, for the purpose of e ve poe J the public by exhibiting artistic, 
a icultural, and hortic 

poe instruction in the arts and sciences, ‘thereby 
U 


uni ~ ng of the Declaration of 
Independence by holding in thé city of Philadelphia, in the State of 


seience, and in In trade and com 


of the Union -reg 


of the products of the air, the soil, the mine, the forest, and the seas, 
to which exhibition the people of all other nations shall invited to 
contribute evidences o mey own progran — the end that better 


ships may hasten the coming of universal peace: Therefore be it 
esolved, eto, That the malting of a national and international ex- 
hiladel in 1 


the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
nd be en as President may feces proper to 
invite the participation and cooperation of the States of the Union and 


Src. 2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to all the States 
uesting cooperation upon their part. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the amended title be read in lieu of the one reported. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
that the amended ‘title be read in lieu of the one reported. Is 


ithere objection? 


There was Do objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution to approve the holding of a national and interna- 


tional exhibition in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fair- 


mount Park and parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhi- 


‘bition Association, and lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired 


for that pu „ as an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniy of the signing of the Declaratio: 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LANHAM. I demand a second. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Thei WALSH. Is the gentleman from Texas opposeil to the 

Mr. LANHAM. I am not. 

Mr. WALSH. I was wondering if there is no opposition why 
it is necessary to consume time on it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
prepose to take the 20 minutes to delay the passage of the 
resolution, but simply to make an explanation of it if it be- 
comes necessary. z 

2 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
second. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is 
necessary to make a detailed explanation of the details of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I could not hear from the reading of the reso- 
lution any of the detailed items. It carries no appropriation? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. This bill merely sanctions the 
holding of a sesquicentennial exhibition at Philadelphia, in 
Fairmount ‘Park, in 1926. A 

I will state to the House that this Fairmount Park site was 
the site where the first national exposition was held in the 
‘United States in 1876. The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence is certainly 
a great date in American history, and it is entirely fitting, in 
view of our habit of celebrating these great events, that on 
this occasion the Federal Government give its sanction to a 
gett and international celebration of this event in that 

tate. 

Of course, there is no*controversy as to the place to hold the 
exhibition because Philadelphia is the place where the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed; it was there where this the 
greatest Government man ever devised first was conceived and 
put into existence to bless the world. The city of Philadelphia 
has appropriated $5,000,000 and as much more as may be neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of this exhibition; also the State 
Legislature of Pennsylvania has approved it and passed me- 
morials favoring it, and there is no doubt but that the great 
State of Pennsylvania will come forward with any finances 
that are necessary to take care of the exhibition: I am not 
saying it will not be necessary, possibly sometime in the future, 
for the Federal Government to spend some money in order that 
it may make a showing on this great occasion. I believe it will 
be necessary to do so, and I would not want the House to 
understand me as saying that there will not be a demand at 
some time for the expenditure of some money. But I do not 
believe there will be a demand for any great amount of 
‘money, like the sums expended on some expositions in the 
years gone, because I do feel that this exposition is going to be 


in of Independence. 


and in the development! 
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financed splendidly by the great city of Philadelphia and the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the purpose of this resolution to furnish 
the basis for authorizing an appropriation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to participate in the exposition later on? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Of course, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to authorize the President to invite the nations of the 
world to attend, and to invite the States of the Nation to par- 
ticipate. It is to give a national approval to an international 
exposition. If the United States did not sanction the Phila- 
delphia sesquicentennial we could not expect the nations of 
the world outside of the United States to take much part in it, 
and it is certainly proper and wise that we givg our consent. 
I will say in answer to the gentleman’s question that this, of 
course, commits us to the proposition that we are behind this 
sesquicentennial exposition to make it a success; but that does 
not mean that we pledge any great appropriation. In the 
hearings on this bill it was definitely understood that this reso- 
lution should not obligate the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions or the Congress to stand for any appropriation 
at all in the future, although it is my personal opinion that we 
should have an appropriation, and no doubt will have one, for 
exposition purposes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman will agree, of 
course, that if this resolution passes, the next Congress will 
appropriate money in any reasonable sum that may be de- 
manded. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am of the opinion that this Con- 
gress may be asked for some appropriation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And, therefore, I do not think 

we ought to pass this bill at this time. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. For instance, if the minority leader 
will permit, it is essential in my judgment for the United States 
to have there exhibits of its mining and agriculture, and of its 
great inventions and marvelous industrial progress. If the 
gentleman will recall, the Bell telephone came out of the cen- 
tennial of 1876. The gentleman will recall that since 1776 the 
steamboat, the railroad, and all modern means of transportation 
and communication have been invented and developed. 

Some of the greatest developments of industry in the world 
came from the Centennial Exposition in 1876. It is certainly 
appropriate that this great Government should take a promi- 
nent part, and we may not hope to escape paying something 
for the part which we take. I want to be frank with the House, 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. KING. What will be the features of internationalism 
that will be celebrated at this exposition? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I take it that the gentleman is 
fairly familiar with most of the international expositions which 
have been held, and is also fairly familiar with the different 
things which they have exhibited at those places. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman think it will be the means 
of propagating the further development of the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not think so and certainly do 
not hope so. 

Mr. KING. I am asking in good faith whether the gentle- 
man has any information about that. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. Oh, no; it is to celebrate the in- 
dustrial and historical achievements of the nations of the 
world. The holding of expositions, if properly and wisely held, 
can be defended from a financial standpoint. It is a good in- 
vestment, and certainly in this instance it can be defended 
from a sentimental standpoint. We need a little more of the 
spirit of 76 in these troublesome days. We have not had 
a national celebration for many years. In my judgment 
there is no better way to promote peace and encourage progress 
after the devastation of the Great War than to gather to- 
gether the nations of the world to compare in friendly rivalry 
the achievements of the world in the arts of peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I notice on page 4 of the report, quoting from 
‘the president of this exposition association, he says— 


In 1776 there were 10,000,000 people in this country that spoke the 
English language. 


There were only 3,000,000 all told, What does that state- 
ment mean? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not know. The president of 
the exposition association made a very eloquent speech, and is 


a well-informed gentleman, but I will not answer for the 
accuracy of his figures. 

Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps he meant 10,000,000 English-speak- 
ing people in the whole world, 

Mr. FESS. That may be true. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is evidently what he meant, 
and he may have been reported erroneously. 

Mr. MONDELL. Although I think that was an understate- 
ment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. May he not have meant, although there 
were only 3,000,000 white settlers in this country at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, to have included the In- 
dians as well? 

Mr. FESS. No; he did not mean that, either. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mes BLAND of Indiana. I will gladly yield to the majority 
eader. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that we all understand that by 
giving national sanction to this exposition we shall be ex- 
pected at the proper time to make whatever appropriations may 
be necessary for a Government exhibit at this exposition. 

I think we all realize that that will be the outcome. The 
Government will certainly desire to make an exhibition at this 
very splendid exposition to be. At the same time the passage 
of the resolution, I am sure, does not bind the Government or 
this Congress or anyone to vote for any appropriation of ex- 
penditure for buildings or for a cash contribution to the expo- 
sition. The last great exposition in San Francisco, the only 
contribution that the Government made, as I recall, was a 
contribution for the exhibition. The people of San Francisco 
and California furnished the buildings and we did furnish the 
exhibits and cared for them. That certainly would be within 
reason by the passage of this resolution pledging that far. I 
hope and trust that the resolution pledges us no further, and 
I feel confident that the great State of Pennsylvania and the 
great city of Philadelphia will not ask the Government to do 
more than in every way encouraging the exhibition, giving it a 
national standing in the world, and making a first-class exhi- 
bition there, and making it a success. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. How much has the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania appropriated? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They have not been called upon to 
appropriate anything yet. They have passed a strong me- 
morial, and I have had assurance from some of the leading 
men of Pennsylvania stating that the legislature, when it meets, 
would be glad to contribute anything necessary to make it a 
success. Philadelphia is one of the richest cities in the world. 
They have the most beautiful spot on earth in which to hold 
the exhibition, and there is great enthusiasm for it there, and 
I have no doubt that this great city can finance it themselves, 
They did finance the other centennial, and that was the only 
one that was a financial success in the history of exhibitions. 
I am sure that this one will be a success and will be the 
greatest thing of the kind in all history. I do not mean to 
say by that that we should not spend any money. If I had my 
way, I would build a permanent building there which would be 
used to house the Government activities after the exhibition 
is over. It is to be held in the heart of the city where, to my 
mind, such a plan is practicable. But that is my individual 
idea only. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I do not know anything about 
this except what I gather from some Philadelphians who talked 
to me at the hotel. They have told me that it was a land 
scheme; that certain gentlemen in Philadelphia have bought a 
lot of marsh land, filled it up with ashes, and so forth, and were 
promoting this as a land scheme, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will answer the gentleman, I will 
say that Fairmount Park is owned by the city, every foot of it, 
and there could not be any land scheme in it. There are 4,000 
acres in the park. There are places in the city where it is 
possible that it might have been held and where they would 
have to condemn private property, but this resolution makes it 
definite that it shall be held in Fairmount Park. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, this resolution turns our 
thoughts from war and the aftermath of war to a consideration 
of the pursuits of peace. Of course, it is natural that the 
people of Philadelphia should desire to celebrate in their city 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. This desire on their part, I 
take it, is prompted by more than the mere wish that the people 
of this country should return the visit of the Liberty Bell, 
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Naturally such an exposition as that contemplated will arouse 
also a patriotic interest throughout our land. American remi- 
niscence will properly be centered at that time in the City of 
Brotherly Love. The exposition will even take on an interna- 
tional aspect. It is this feature of it which calls specially for 
action by the Congress at this time, because certain prelimi- 
nary steps must be taken in the matter of extending properly 
the invitation to the nations of the world. The resolution 
which is here presented makes proper provision in this regard. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. JoHNnson] inquired of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND], chairman of the 
Committee of the House on Industrial Arts and Expositions, 
whether or not this measure represented in essence some local 
land scheme designed to promote the sale of real property 
which otherwise could not find a profitable market. This is a 
natural solicitude and a pertinent inquiry. I wish to say in 
this connection that this measure as originally introduced was 
amended by the committee largely, if not primarily, to prevent 
any such contingency as that. The resolution provides in terms 
that this exposition be held upon the Fairmount Park and 
Parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exposition Com- 
mission, and lands contiguous thereto which may be acquired 
for that purpose. All the lands which will be used belong to the 
city and may be utilized without the usual expense of purchase 
and without enhancing the value of any private property 
further than would be naturally incidental to the holding in 
that city of an exposition of this character. We have the assur- 
ance to this effect of prominent citizens and officers of the city 
of Philadelphia who appeared in person before the committee 
at the hearings. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Was similar action taken by Con- 
gress in the case of the Buffalo, Omaha, and San Francisco 
Expositions? 

Mr. LANHAM. I was not a Member of Congress at those 
times, and I can not speak definitely. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Substantially this action was taken 
by the Federal Government in all of those cases. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Did they participate in the exposi- 


tions? 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; and contributed $10,000,000. 
Mr. LANHAM, I thought the gentleman’s question had refer- 


ence to the designation of a site. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. I want to know if Congress 
passed a similar resolution in the other cases. Does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee know? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not, but I do not think 
that in any of those cases the Congress was called upon to give 
its approval to the site. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee that this site had already been selected by this 
commission upon land which the city owns, and, inasmuch as 
that fact precluded the possibility of any private exploitation 
of property, the committee thought it advisable to incorporate 
in the resolution the provision that the exposition be held upon 
that site. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not mean that it is a bad 
site, but in case of former expositions I do not know that the 
Congress was ever called upon to approve the site. 

Mr. LANHAM. Originally it seems that many sites were 


proposed and their relative merits were considered by those in |. 


charge. A decision was reached and this Fairmount Park and 
Parkway site chosen. The mayor of the city of Philadelphia 
and many other leading and distinguished Philadelphians and 
Pennsylvanians attended the hearings and testified concerning 
its adequacy and availability. They stressed the fact that it is 
city-owned territory and that its use will involve no exploitation 
of private property. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Texas is very familiar with 
the history of the expositions approved by Congress and which 
have been held within the last 50 years. I think I have voted 
for resolutions somewhat similar to this in 8 or 10 instances— 
Charleston, I remember, and then the one at Norfolk, the 
Jamestown Exposition, Buffalo, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Chicago, and I think each resolution gave the affair 
a national character and international character as well. I 
know of a time when Congress withheld its approval. I hope for 
the success of the coming exposition, and I believe it is a good 
time for all the nations to meet in a common place and that 
place America, forgetting past differences. Come pay us a 
visit and leave their guns at home. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know that appropriations 
have been made for these various expositions and assume 
that those appropriations have been preceded by some such 
rane as this on the part of Congress, 

r. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the tleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. ` iji 1 

Mr. KING. I think the gentleman ought to clear up the 
matter in regard to the contiguous territory adjoining Fair- 
mount Park. What is the nature of that, and where is it? 

Mr. LANHAM. The contiguous territory referred to is 
already owned by the city and is a part of Fairmount Park. 
In other words, the total area of Fairmount Park seems not to 
be required for thé exposition. They want to get it within 
limits that will permit a spectator in a day’s walk to get around 
reasonably well over the exposition territory. 

Mr, WINGO, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
think the gentleman from Texas has forgotten that there is 
a strip of land across the river from Fairmount Park that is 
really part of it which the city is going to condemn and take 
anyway for public purposes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They are condemning it now. 

Mr. WINGO. They are condemning it at the present time, 
and they intend to use it as a park, 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Arkansas has no informa- 
tion that there will be any money made from that. 

Mr. WINGO. Not any more than is possible, regardless of 
whether we passed this resolution or not. The city is paying 
for it and the proceedings have been started. 

Mr. LANHAM. The city is going to acquire that property, 
regardless of whether we pass this resolution or not. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, as a matter of fact, the Congress does 
not have to appropriate a penny unless the city of Philadelphia 
and the State of Pennsylyania show that they come across 
adequately. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman that, in addition 
to the $5,000,000 which the city of Philadelphia has set apart 
for this purpose, their expenditures for a number of years 
have been in anticipation of this exposition. The city has put 
up many buildings and has improved and beautified the grounds 
in order that they might be adapted to this temporary pur- 
pose as well as to the permanent purpose for which they 
were constructed. But, in so far as a congressional expenditure 
is concerned, it was expressly stated by the members of this 
committee and understood by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
who appeared at the hearings that the favorable report and 
passage of this resolution would not be considered as entail- 
ing a moral obligation upon the part of Congress to authorize 
an appropriation for this exposition. An appropriation may be 
the natural and logical result, but it seems quite likely that 
a reasonable expenditure for an exposition which will attract 
the nations of the world may be expected to yield a very 
gratifying return. That, of course, is a matter for our future 
determination, ; 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. = á 

Mr. WATSON. As I understand this resolution, it is only 
asking Congress to give moral support. 

Mr, LANHAM. That is all. 

Mr. WATSON. Therefore, if any appropriations are made, 
they must be made by a future Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes, 

Mr. WATSON. I would say that while I am not from Phila- 
delphia, I come from Pennsylvania, and I am quite sure that 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will do its part. Iam very 
anxious that the resolution should be agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, we have been given assurance 
by the gentlemen from Philadelphia and other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will do its part. 
It has alremdy sanctioned the exposition. Even if we should be 
called upon later to make some reasonable appropriation, 
though we do not regard this resolution as a moral obligation 
along that line, and so stated very frankly to the gentlemen 
who appeared before us, I think it would probably be returned 
manyfold to this country in the helpful association with peo- 
ples of other lands, in studying their exhibits and in fostering 
markets for our products in the other countries of the world. 
It seems to me that some international awakening now along 
the lines of the activities of peace may tend to revive our droop- 
ing foreign trade and prove very beneficial to this country and 
to the world. That subject has been in the minds and hearts 
of many of the most eminent statesmen of our Nation. It may 
be that through such promotion of friendly international rela- 
tions and the display and encouragement of the arts and pur- 
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suits of peace we may come to some solution of the problems 
and difficulties which confront us in our foreign commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time haye I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WINdol. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, this is the customary resolution 
authorizing the State Department to take formal steps to invite 
foreign nations to participate in this great exposition. Whether 
Congress wishes it or not the people of Philadelphia and Penn- 
Sylvania are going to celebrate the sesquicentennial of the 
Declaration of Independence. The city of Philadelphia has 
already appropriated $5,000,000, and pledged more. The fact 
that confronted the committee is that you are going to have a 
great exposition. Now, shall we follow the customary course 
or shall we say no, we will not do so in the case of Philadelphia? 
Now, something has been said about the House joint resolution 
as now printed, which carries with it the committee amendment 
definitely locating the site. Now, just let us be frank about it, 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jonson] has called at- 
tention to a rumor that he has heard around here, that came 
to members of the committee. In exposition matters it is al- 
ways charged that there is some kind or some sort of graft or 
something else about it. Now, the city of Philadelphia owns 
this Fairmount Park; that is, it is a public park while not 
technically owned by the city. It has contiguous territory for 
public purposes, and the committee to forestall any question of 
land speculation definitely located the fair on that site. It lies 
right at the heart of Philadelphia. The opening of the exposition 
grounds will be within a short distance from the heart of Phila- 
delphia and its railroad stations. Now, there, right in the 
throat of that entrance, the people of Philadelphia are erecting 
an art museum that will be a permanent structure and one of 
the greatest buildings in the world. It will eontain more con- 
crete than the Panama Canal. Now, I think it is proper for us 
to authorize the Secretary of State to invite the other nations 
of the earth to come in and participate. While, of course, it is 
understood that we are under no moral obligation to make an 
appropriation there is no question whatever that we will at the 
right time make an appropriation. Now, that appropriation, of 
course, has to have the restrictions that have been placed on 
them heretofore. But nobody needs deceive themselves. We 
are going to make some appropriation, of course. ' 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman refers to the 
Secretary of State. I do not think the Secretary of State is 
mentioned in this joint resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I had in mind 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. “And that such steps be taken 
as the President may deem proper.” 

Mr. WINGO, That is the customary form, as I understand it, 
ef such a resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, may I ask the gentle- 
man who is going te detail 

Mr. WINGO. Before we get away from the éther, let me 
answer that. Of course, the language runs in the name of the 
President, but the Secretary of State is the proper person 
through whom the President acts in dealing with foreign nations. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me direct the attention of 
the gentleman to the last two lines of that section, page 8. 

Such steps be taken as the President ma 
participation and cooperation of the States ar abe EIAS „ 
of the world. 

That would seem to indicate the President is to invite the 
States, 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. š 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, section 3, page 3, line 7, 
says: 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to all the States of the 
Union asking cooperation on their part. 

Does that mean the Clerk of the House is to forward it or 
the President? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I think the Secretary of State will for- 
ward it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To the States? 

Mr. WINGO. Secretary of State Hughes, I presume, will for- 
ward them to the governors of the different States. That would 
be the customary procedure to give each State notice officially 
of the resolution. That is in forwarding to them copies, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield me one minute? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is all there is to it. Gentlemen, of course, 
‘may be opposed to this and say that it is time for economy, 


These people are going to have this sesquicentennial. It was 
essentially the proper place for this particular character of 
eelebration—the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence—and now shall we 
say that we will step out and let these people privately cele- 
brate that greatvevent in American history, or shall we take the 
customary steps and notify the nations of the earth and the 
States of the Union to participate and at the right time the 
United States will make an exhibition commensurate with the 
event as it has always done? That is the practical proposition 
oF confronts us. 
r. BUTLER. Will the gentleman d? 

Mr. WINGO, I yield. int 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose that Congress should decline to ap- 
prove this, then it would lose the great character that we de- 
sire to give it? 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to my friend I do not think there 
is any possibility of that. 

Mr. BUTLER. In order to make it a feature of our na- 
tional life, of course Congress ought to approve it. : 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, when the appropriation comes in 
you are going to have your difficulties. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say to my friend that I have voted 
fer every appropriation of this kind, so far as I know. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that 
in 1876 the money the Government loaned was repaid by the 
committee? 

Mr. WINGO, I think it was. My opinion is that it stands 
out as a rare event in that regard. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I believe that no further argu- 
ment is necessary to convince every Member of the House that 
this resolution should pass. In 1876 Philadelphia planned and 
carried through to a successful conclusion the first great expo- 
sition in the United States. Philadelphia set a world standard 
then which has been copied by other American cities. She now 
proposes to set a new standard and fittingly celebrate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. There is no question or dispute about 
the time and place. The Nation was born in Philadelphia. The 
declaration was signed there, and the old Liberty Bell that pro- 
claimed the news still rests in Independence Hall. The First 
Congress met there, ‘There is no other plan to hold the sesqui- 
centennial, 

The Centennial Exposition in 1876 was a financial success. 
It was also a great asset for the entire Nation. We propose to 
make the sesquicentennial to be held in 1926 the greatest inter- 
national exposition the world has ever known, All that we are 
asking now is that you grant us the necessary recognition by 
the passage of this resolution. 

There has been some discussion about the site. This reso- 
lution fixes the Fairmount Park and parkway site. Fairmount 
Park is one of the largest and most beautiful parks in the 
world. It covers over 4,000 acres and brings the fair to the 
very center of the city. This is all owned by the city of Philn- 
delphia. The only additional ground to be used is a very small 
strip on the banks of the Schuylkill River, which is now being 
condemned for park purposes and to further beautify this won- 
derful site. 

We do not ask for money now, but the time will come when 
Congress will be glad to avail itself of this great opportunity 
and make a liberal appropriation. We may have to restrain 
your generosity rather than beg for funds. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-six is far enough from the 
war to have healed many of the wounds of the war, but near 
enough to it to make the nations want to get together in 
amity and good will. It is proposed to make the fair educa- 
tional and show the wonderful advancement in human endeavor 
during the past 50 years; in short, to make it the most attrac- 
tive and greatest exposition the world has ever seen. 

I hope the resolution will pass unanimously. [Applause.] 

Mr, CONNOLLY of Pennsylyania. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 


Mr. DARROW. I will. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Reference has been made 
to the State of Pennsylvania not offering any ald as yet. Is 
it not true that the legislature does not meet until next 
January? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes; and the last legislature did approve 
and created a State commission to cooperate with a commis- 
sion appointed by the city. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. : 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the sentiments just expressed by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Famrrecp] are my senti- 
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ments, and I wish to publicly indorse the proposal to assist in 
the celebration of this historic event. 

I now wish to call attention to an item in the committee’s 
report that I mentioned a moment ago as to the growth of the 


English-speaking population. The item states that in 1776 
there were in the Colonies 10,000,000 people that spoke the 
English language. That, of course, is an error. I have read 
somewhere that when “Bobbie” Burns wrote there were 
10,000,000 people who spoke the English language. I think that 
is a correct statement. The reports in 1801 show considerably 
less than that number in England and Wales. That was five 
years before the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
The remarkable fact is the growth of this language since that 
day, especially when compared with other languages. ‘There 
are more than 150,000,000 people throughout the world who 
are to-day speaking the English language. It is heard in every 
civilized country in the world, including the islands of the 
sea. It is difficult to accurately state the number with any 
degree of exactness. One of the most remarkable observations 
to be made is in the Orient, where in yarious centers you can 
not only hear the English language spoken to-day, but you can 
read publications printed in English for perusal by the inhabi- 
tants,.some of whom do not read the ancient language of their 
native country, while many of the educated natives have learned 
to both read and speak English. 

The time is already here when English has not only become 
the commercial language of the world, but it is rapidly becom- 
ing the diplomatic language, and will continue to be more so 
as the days come and go. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I was interested in the gentleman’s 
statement that there are only 150,000,000 people speaking the 
English language. It is fair to assume that there are 100,- 
000,000 in the United States who speak it. Now, there are 
English-speaking people all over the world. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s statement that there are 100,- 
000,000 people in the United States speaking the English lan- 
guage is not correct. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you mean speaking it correctly, 
of course that is true. 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not mean speaking it correctly. There 
are many people in the United States who do not speak it in 
any form. That is one of the problems of the country which 
will ultimately be solved. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have been told by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. FatRrretp] that there are 10,000,000 of those. 

Mr. FESS. However, the time will come, I will say to my 
friend, when there will not be many, if any, people in the United 
States who will not speak it. That result is assured through our 
common-school system. The growth of this language is one of 
the most phenomenal things, not only in the history of eth- 
nology but in the history of civilization. 

An ethnological map of the world will show English as the 
vernacular language in the British Isles, in all North America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Southern Africa, It is the leading 
foreign language, or what might be styled as the second lan- 
guage in western Europe outside of the British Isles, Mexico, 
southern South America, portions of south and eastern Africa, 
and the oriental countries, including China and Japan. It is 
spoken to some extent, but not as a second language, in Russia, 
the Near East countries, India, west coast of South America, 
and the islands of the sea. It has really reached the “Seven 
Seas” of classical history. Its comparative growth compels ad- 
miration. 

Reports by scholars show that in 1900 there were from 
150,000,000 to 160,000,000 people speaking English. A con- 
servative statement made not long ago asserts that more than 
150,000,000 people speak the English, 120,000,000 the German, 
90,000,000 the Russian, 60,000,000 the French, 55,000,000 the 
Spanish, and 40,000,000 of each Italian and Portuguese. When 
considered in percentage of growth, the English has surpassed 
all other languages. If the rate of growth since the year 1800 
is continued, it is estimated that by the end of the present cen- 
tury there will be 1,100,000,000 people speaking the language. 

In view of this expansion the question is at once raised 
whetlier English is to become a world language. Dr. Brander 
Matthews, one of the best authorities on the subject, believes 
that a world language may be possible. He also believes that 
it will not be either the French or the German. With him most 
of the scholars of the day agree. The French has had its 
chance and has failed. The German, although a very vigorous 
tongue, as shown by its growth, is not a contender for the place. 
The English more than doubles the French and is far beyond 


cue German; its expansion in the last century is quite remark- 
able. 

It is supported by two of the most energetic, determined, and 
enterprising nationalities of history; nations best designed for 
linguistic growth. It possesses elements of growth not pos- 
sessed by other languages. It is a combination of Romance and 
Teutonic tongues. These go to the people who speak rather than 
the language spoken. 

The Anglo-Saxons are less tied to the soil. Like the Hebrew, 
he is more given to enterprise which seeks new lands. As a 
world trader his wares are found in every port of the world. 
Modern industrialism by aid of the agencies of communication 
are making the world but a neighborhood. The application of 
electricity permits the resident of Hongkong to read at his 
breakfast table the latest news of his American neighbor's 
activities on the other side of the world, while both in common 
observe the doings of the balance of the world. This relation- 
ship invites, if it does not demand, an international language, 
which is believed by more and more to be the English. Recent 
spasms for a newly constructed language are recalled. No artifi- 
cial language is likely to ever develop to supply such necessity, 
On the other hand, English is supported for such position, first, 
by ease with which it is learned; second, the literature which 
appeals to the educated of all the world; third, character 
of the Anglo-Saxon people in trade ability, which compels inter- 
communication ; and, fourth, the spread of this language through 
the agencies of commerce, which has already made it the ver- 
nacular in two great nationalities and the second language in 
much of the world. 

Our own country has long been known as the greatest train- 
ing field for the spread of this tongue. At a very early period 
we adopted the common-school system, and later made public 
education compulsory. To our land come almost every nation- 
ality of the earth, bringing with them their own vernacular. 
At an early period many of these vernaculars were the only 
language spoken by them. But through the agency of the public 
schools English entered these homes, and in many if not most 
cases in time entirely supplanted the native tongue. One by 
one the language of the immigrant gave way to the language 
of the country of adoption. In this way this country has become 
a great training place for the spread of English in other lands. 

For some years there has been growing up a strong sentiment 
not only to make English the language taught in the public schools, 
but to refuse the use of public funds to teach any other. This 
sentiment is grounded upon the growing belief that by immi- 
gration dangerous dogmas are being imported into the country 
and promulgated through a foreign tongue. 

During the World War this fear was greatly augmented and 
gave a new impetus to a demand for English as the one lan- 
guage to be taught. There is a cultural value in the study of 
other languages which will not be underestimated. 

The position of the United States before the world, linked 
with the power and influence of the British Empire in all mat- 
ters international, will generate a new impetus for making Eng- 
lish the diplomatic language as it has long ago become the 
commercial language of the world. The recent arms confer- 
ence in Washington is a comment upon this statement. 

With the inevitable cumulative importance of econontic 
America to the world, her far-reaching influence on the spread 
of popular government among other peoples which demands a 
greater regard for popular education, the language spoken by 
the citizens of the Republic, representing almost every nation 
of the earth, will be further stimulated through self-interest of 
the nations associated with us. : ; 

International trade is an established accomplishment. Such 
trade is most largely under the direction of the nations who 
speak English. As this commerce expands throughout the world 
so will the language of commerce grow, until it may become the 
world language. Its growth is one of the phenomena of modern 
civilization. : 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all who have spoken on the House joint resolution 
be entitled to revise and extend their remarks. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that all who have spoken on the House joint 
resolution be granted unanimous consent to revise and extend 
their remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the resolution was 
passed. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 539. An act to further amend an act entitled An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
whether it is too late now or not, but I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House and that of the chairman to the fact tnat 
there is a misspelled word in this bill—the word “ anniver- 
sary ”—that ought to be corrected, in line 2 of page 3. I 
intended to call attention to it before, Mr. Speaker, but I did 
not do so. 

The SPEAKER. That can be corrected in the Senate. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE RURAL ROUTES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8927) authorizing establishment of rural 
routes of from 86 to 75 miles in length. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That hereafter the Postmaster General is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to establish motor vehicle rural routes of not 
less than 36 miles nor of more than 75 miles in length, carriers serving 
such routes who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles to 
receive compensation of not less than $2,160 and not more than $2,600 
per annum, to be based upon the length of the routes, in accordance 
with a schedule of compensation to be fixed by the Postmaster General. 

Mr, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota how much 
of an increase this would be for a carrier who now has a 
50-mile route if it were extended beyond the limit? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Beyond the maximum it would be so 
much per mile, They are authorized for 86 miles. The com- 
pensation is substantially the same per mile as it is now, only 
when the rate is lengthened I think it is $10 less than it 
would be to pay the same rate. I have the figures and tables 
over in my office, but I did not bring them with me. My 
recollection is that for a maximum route, 75 miles, the rate 
per mile is just the same as it is now. 

The table is as follows: 

Motor-vehicle routes are from 50 to 75 miles in length, and this 
bill does not propose to change that. The maximum compensation 
is $2,600. The maximum horse-drawn vehicle route is 36 miles, and 
if this bill becomes a law the authority will be given to lengthen this 
kind of a route up to 49 miles. The for a standard horse-drawn 
route, so called, A $1,800 and $30 for each additional mile. If it 
should be extended to 49 miles, or 25 miles additional to the 24 
mee a Speen would be $2,550 and $30 for each additional 

8 this will enable the department to serve parties who 
are now denied service. The compensation for horse-drawn routes is 
fixed by statute, but the motor-vehicle route carrier's pay is left to 
the department, except that a maximum of $2,600 is prescribed. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman satisfied that we are going 
to get efficient mail service on a route of 75 miles in length 
with motor equipment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. This is a departmental bill which 
was sent down, and we held hearings on it, and we are unani- 
mous in the opinion that there are such routes in the country 
where that would be practicable, 

Mr, WALSH, This would permit the rearrangement of all 
existing routes if this bill passes, would it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. The maximum is 75 miles now. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the maximum is 50 miles. 

Mr. STEENERSON, No. That is the minimum. This is to 
bridge the gap between 36 miles and 50 miles. They want to 
arrange it so that the route that is now 36 miles can be ex- 
tended to 50 miles. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Is this 
going to disturb the existing routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; but it will allow them to rearrange 
routes. - 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let us see about that. Let us sup- 
pose some particular town where there are six routes running 
out of it now. Is it proposed, if it is possible to do so, to ex- 
tend some of those routes and take in more territory and abolish 
some of them, or how do you expect to make these routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON, There are places where the space be- 
tween the maximum of what is called the horse-drawn route of 
36 miles and 50 miles as the minimum of a motor route can not 
very well be bridged without a rearrangement. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What I want to know is whether 
you are going to abolish some rural routes by this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know that we will abolish 
them, but we will rearrange some of them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then you may get the service all 
bungled up as it was in the last administration, 

Mr. ROACH, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. x 

215 ROACH. Does this involve a readjustment of the sala- 
ries 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. They will get the same, 

Mr. WALSH. The language of the bill is that hereafter “ the 
Postmaster General is authorized to establish in his discretion 
motor-vehicie rural routes of not less than 36 miles or more 
than 75 miles in length.” Now it is just a matter of discretion 
with the Postmaster General as to where he will establish those 
routes, whether he will consolidate existing routes or establish 
new routes. It is left to the Postmaster General. 

Mr, ROACH. He has that discretion now. 

Mr. WALSH. The discretion now is that he can not have a 
motor-vehicle route of less than 50 miles in length. Now he 
may have 36 miles. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that the 
service of the people along the route is not changed, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. This gives practical discretion to the Postmaster 
General to change the number of routes, and he could change 
six routes into three, if he desires, by this bill, could he not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I could not say whether he could or not, 

Mr. HULL. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard, The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS, WISCONSIN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6428) for the enroliment and allotment of 
the members of the Lac du Mlambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewas, in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object; but if the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach] desires to make a state- 
met I will reserve it. 

Mr. ROACH. I will ask the gentleman to reserve it. 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I do not know just what objection 
the gentleman may have in mind against this bill, but for the 
information of the gentleman and of the committee I wish to 
state that this bill came to the Committee on Indian Affairs as 
one of what might be called “clean-up bills” of the affairs of 
the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chippewas. 

In 1903 there were about 45,000 acres of land allotted to 
menibers of that band, and there is remaining about 24,400 acres 
which is unallotted. It is proposed to allot this remaining 
24,000 acres of land that is unallotted to the remaining members 
of the tribe who have not had lands allotted to them. In other 
words, the principal number of those to whom this land will 
be allotted are the new-born Indians, born since the allotment 
was made in 1903. It is furthermore proposed to make a sale 
of the timber on these unallotted lands; the proceeds of the sale 
of this timber will be prorated and divided among these new- 
born Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the committee have a hearing on this bill? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes; and we had the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs before our subcommittee, of which I was 
chairman. He stated the facts in relation to the bill substan- 
tially as I have just been stating them to the gentleman. The 
legislation meets with the approval of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, with the amendment proposed by the committee, 
and has the approval of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. This imposes duties and responsibilities upon 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Indian Office, does 
it not? 

Mr, ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The Bureau of Indian Affairs have not sub- 
mitted any written report. I understand the gentleman that 
the assistant commissioner appeared before the committee and 
in response to inquiries stated that he favored the bill? 

Mr. ROACH. There were two letters written by the com- 
missioner to Chairman SN DER. The first letter, in my opinion, 
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did not amount to a recommendation one way or the other, and 
when the bill was referred to the subcommittee of which I was 
chairman, I called upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
make a direct recommendation upon this legislation: While his 
second letter to me might easily have been construed to be a 
recommendation, yet it was not a recommendation in so many 
words, and I therefore called upon Mr. Meritt to come before 
our committee and state to the committee in plain terms 
whether the Commissioner of Indian Affairs did or did not ap- 
prove and recommend this legislation. He thereupon stated 
that he had intended to make it clear in his second letter to 
the committee that he did approve it and recommend it, and so 
testified before the subcommittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What were the objections raised by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs originally to this bill? 

Mr. ROACH: As I recall it, there never have been any objec- 
tions to the legistation on the part of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs: 

Mr. STAFFORD: Then do I understand that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs had difficulty in expressing himself in 
the two letters which he wrote and in stating whether he did 
or did not approve of the legislation? 

Mr: ROACH. He did not appear to have any difficulty, and 
it is possible that I may have been overcritical in the matter. 
It is a bill in which I have no personal interest, but I did not 
want to report the legislation to the House unless I knew it 
had the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. Porty-five thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
six acres have already been allotted, and it is proposed to allot: 
24.000 acres more to 450 Indians? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What will become of the Indians who are 
born after this allotment is made? 

Mr. LAYTON. That is the question that L was about to ask. 

Mr. ROACH. This will complete the roll of that band of 
Indians: and: close up the affairs of that particular tribe, and 
it is in accordance with the policy of the Indian Bureau to do 
that. 


Mr. WALSH. Have these Indians reached a- fair stage of 
civilization, or do they still maintain tribal relations? 

Mr. ROACH: The condition of this tribe of In- 
dians is more clearly set forth in the report which I filed than 
I can state personally to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the report, and there is nothing 
said in it about the degree of their civilization. I reserve the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. I assume that this Lac du Flambeau Band 
of Indians had certain lands given them by Federal enactment 
and that these lands belong to them. Is that true? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. It is my information. that there were 
originally in this reservation 45,000 acres which were allotted, 
in addition to the 24,000 acres which it is now intended to allot. 

Mr. LAYTON. They got this land by Federal enactment? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes; but the allotments have never been com- 
pleted to the individual Indians, except the 45,000 acres already 
allotted, 

Mr. LAYTON: By law there were so many thousand acres of 
land given to this band. 

Mr. ROACH. Tes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why was it that. when they began to allot 
the land they did not make a complete allotment? 

Mr. ROACH. I presume the allotment was complete at that 
date. 

Mr. LAYTON. If it was complete, what is the meaning of 
this bill? Have some of them died? 

Mr. ROACH. No; there have been a large number of In- 
dians born in the tribe since that date, and it is proposed by 
this legislation to take care of those new-born Indians by the 
allotment of the remainder of this tract of land: - 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand that when land has 
allotted to an Indian and he dies his children do not succeed 
to the title of the property allotted to him? Is that what the 
gentleman means? 

Mr. ROACH. No; I did not mean to convey that impression. 

Mr. LAYTON. If it was allotted; why do not the children 
inherit? 

Mr. ROACH. I presume as a matter of fact they would in 
that sort of a case. 

Mr. LAYTON, I do not understand the object. of this legis- 
lation. 


want to say a word. 


Mr. WALSH. I notice that the bill carries a provision to 
Sell at the current market value the merchantable timber on the 
lands allotted and distribute it per capita. to the members of the 
band enrolled under the provisions of the act, provided the 
Secretary of the Interior finds them competent to manage their 
own. affairs, and that of the amount now on deposit derived 
from the sale of tribal’ timber $50,000 shall be distributed 
among the members enrolled as early as practicable after the 
approval of the roll as herein provided. Are not these Indians 
heine propery taken care of by the Indian Bureau under exist- 

Mr. ROACH. I presume they are; but just what particular 


| bearing that would have on closing up their affairs in the 


manner provided in this bill I am unable to see. Here are 


24.000 acres of land unallotted, with a certain amount of timber; 


which is to be sold and the proceeds divided and allotted to 
the allottees entitled to the money; in order to make tlie distri- 
bution equitable with that made to the other Indians it is pro- 


posed to add to it the $50,000. 


Mr. LAYTON. 
they can spend it. 

Mr. ROACH. It is not proposed to pay the money over to the 
Indians; the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to do that 
when they are competent to manage their own affairs. It per- 
mits the Indian ageney to close up the affairs of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indians in the manner suggested by the terms of 
this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is: the most valuable timberland in 
the State of Wisconsin. II this bill passes it provides for the 
denuding of those forest lands around the Fiambeau Lake 
and Reservation. and pay the money out to the Indians, and, 
who knows how soon these Indians will have need of assistance 
by the Government? 

Mr. WALSH. They always are in need, and the more you de 
for them the more you have to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whiy is it necessary, when these: Indians. 
have $24,000 in the Treasury to their credit, te authorize these 
lands to be cut over and sell the timber? 

Mr. ROACH. That is an inquiry the gentleman should ad- 
dress to the Secretary of the Interior. It seems to be the policy. 
of the department, but. whether it is a good or a bad policy I 
am not familiar enough with the matter to answer. That has. 
been determined by the department to be its policy, and to be 
in the interest of the Indians to do it: 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to cut down mature timber and sell it for the Indians, 
and why should not that policy be continued? 

Mr. LAYTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is the committee in possession of any infor- 
mation that these 450 Indians need the passage of this bill in 
order to provide them food and clothing, sustenance or housing, 
or anything of that sort at this time? 

Mr. ROACH. No; we have no information of that character, 
but we have information that the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs desires to close up the affairs of the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Indians and complete and make final the roll, and it is 
necessary to have this legislation in order to do it. That is the 
theory upon which the legislation was reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. In reply to the gentleman from Delaware I 
I have looked at this: bill hurriedly and 
can not make any comments as to how tightly it is drawn: The 
purpose is to allot the Lac du Flambeau: Indians. That is the 
policy of the Indian Bureau in working out the Indian problem. 
The Indian problem can not be solved and worked out until 
the land is allotted to the Indian and he becomes the individual 
owner. I take it tliat the principle of the bill is to allot the 
land in order that they be individualized and the department 
freed from the community or tribal ownership and the title 
going to the individual. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why was not this land all allotted; why was 
it allotted in part at one time and then come here with a propo- 
sition for another allotment? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not know why in this case, but that is 
quite often done. There are good reasons for it. For instance, 
the department does not know in making the roll just how many 
Indians they are going to find. They begin the allotment, and 
before they finish making the roll: or when they finish, they 
find they have not so many on the roll as they expected, and they 


If the money is distributed to the Indians 
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have land left over. They do not enroll as many Indians as 
they thought they would, and they have land left over, but 
whether that was the case here I do not know. 

In a great many instances lands are reserved for timber pur- 
poses and mineral purposes, and afterwards it is found that 
they are not valuable for timber or mineral purposes, and then 
there is an additional allotment. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that after 
the operations of the Indian Bureau all these years there is 
no very accurate census as to how many Indians there are in 
these tribes? 

Mr. CARTER. In a great many instances rolls have been 
completed and in others they have not. The gentleman will 
see in a moment that that could not be done with some tribes 
until you get to the point where you begin the allotment of 
land. Every year a great number are born and a great number 
die. You commenced to make the allotment of land in 1910 
and you do not allot the land until 1915. In the meantime a 
lot of them that were placed on the rolls in 1910 have died, 
and there have been others born, so the roll has to be remade 
for a new allotment. 

Mr. LAYTON. It seems to me if that is the case you would 
have to have a new allotment every year. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the necessity for 
the completing of these rolls and making a new allotment as 
proposed in this bill is such as to require us to pass this legis- 
lation now, and I object. 

TO ADJUST ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 

OFFICERS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7764) authorizing the accounting officers of 
the Treasury to adjust certain accounts of certain diplomatic 
and consular officers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gramas of Illinois). 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want a little information as to the necessity for the legislation. 
The report simply states that the committee has considered 
the matter and reported it back. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection I 
would like to have the bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to passing 
the bill over without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman in the meantime have incorporated in the 
Recorp or presented as a sort of supplementary report some 
real reasons why the bill should be considered, so that the 
Members of the House may have them before them when the 
bill is next considered? i 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I have asked the Treasury officials to 
give me that information. They have not as yet furnished it, 
but when they do, I shall be very glad to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to passing 
the bill over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R, 11407) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice in reading the report that these employees are to 
be excepted under a proposed Executive order. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; they are. They are to be excepted 
from the proposed Executive order. They are not to be in- 
cluded within the Executive order which will be issued shortly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report says that practically all of 
the employees who may receive the benefits of the legislation 
are specifically excluded under the terms of a proposed Execu- 
tive order now under consideration by the President. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Les; and for this reason: The. retirement 
law provides for classes running from A to F, with maximum 
and minimum annuities, and provides for the method of com- 
puting the annuity of each person entitled to an annuity falling 
within the class. People having less than $600 would, if they 
were included within the terms of the retirement law by the 
Executive order, receive an annuity in excess of what they 
are entitled to, and in some cases even in excess of their pres- 
ent pay. Therefore, in justice and in reasonableness they 
could not be included within the Executive order. For in- 
stance, take the case of a charwoman in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions who has been working there for 22 years and who is now 


Is 


83 years of age. She gets $240 a year. 
mum in the class to which she belongs, she would get $252 a 
year annuity, thereby getting more money as annuity than 
she does when working. Manifestly that is impracticable. 
This bill merely provides that they are included within the 
terms of the retirement law, but that in no case shall they get 
in excess of what a computation of their pay would entitle 
them to exclusive of the minimum. In other words, this woman 
would get $100 a year instead of $252 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman inform 
the House why this class of employees was not included in the 
bill the gentleman reported? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because the bill when originally passed 
contemplated the permanent employees of the Government, 
and those in the main are under the civil service, The original 
law provides that those in civil service and certain other em- 
ployees, specifying them, shall be within the terms of the act, 
but it did not take in laborers who may be permanent, but who 
are not under civil service. The laborers who are permanent 
are to be included in the Executive order, provided it wil? no- 
throw them out of line in the annuity that they will receive; 
in other words, those who receive over $600 a year. This bill 
will take care of the few scrub women and similar employees who 
are about to lose their positions, particularly in the Department < 
of the Interior, and probably in other public buildings in the 
city of Washington, who ought to get something like $8 or $1¢ 
a month after 20 or 80 or 40 years’ service after reaching the 
age of 70 or 80. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rose largely because of th: 
statement in the report which the gentleman has explaine? 
satisfactorily. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the ified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, is hereby amended by inserting 
after the seventh paragraph the following: 

„Glass G shall include charwomen, laborers, and other employees 
whether classified or unclassified, who are employed on a regular annu: 
basis and whose basic salary, pay, or compensation is at a rate less 
than $600 per annum. The annuity to any retired employee shall be 
determined according to the method prese in the foregoing sched- 
ules, except that no annuity shall hereafter be granted to exceed the 

er cent nor the maximum provided for the ective period of service. 
ft is proyided that this class of employees hail otherwise be subject to 
the provisions of the act of May 22, 1920.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEHLBACH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM FOR PIUTE INDIAN LANDS, NEVADA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10211) authorizing an appropriation to 
meet proportionate expenses of providing a drainage system 
for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada, within the New- 
lands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have some explanation of that. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I see that neither of 
the gentlemen in charge of the bill whose names are on the 
calendar are here to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman have any objection to 
passing this over without prejudice? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I understand that it is quite im- 
portant that action be had on the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. This authorizes an appropriation of som 
$40,000 for drainage in connection with certain Piute Indian 
lands. What are they going to utilize the land for? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The Indian lands in question lie 
contiguous to certain lands included within the Newlands rec- 
lamation project in the State of Nevada. In fact, a portion of 
the land is almost surrounded by the project lands—I mean a 
portion of the Indian lands. It was shown in the hearings 
before the committee that a considerable area of the Newlands 
project has become waterlogged and it is necessary to organize 
a drainage district and drain those lands if they are to be of 
any value. 

Mr. WALSH. This is that bill where the repayment is to 
be made, the Government is to be reimbursed in accordance 
with the existing law? 


If she got the mini- 
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Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Exactly. The original construction 
charge amounted to something like $20 an acre. This would 
increase the charge to the Indians about $10.15. They are 
amply able to meet that additional assessment as provided by 
law upon the acreage which will be included under this act. 
It is further impertant for this reason—that if you leave out 
the Indian lands they would be getting the benefit of some- 
thing to which they ought to contribute; that is, their lands 
ought to contribute their preportionate ‘share. Neither is it 
possible to carry through the drainage district without practl- 
cally draining this Indian land. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not recall the bill at first, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am very glad the gentleman made the explanation, and 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
prate oo 24 anr money in the 2 not otherwise appropriated, 

sum of .05, payable in 20 annual installments of $2,500 
each, except 1 last, which shall be the amount remaining unpaid, 
for the purpose of meeting the p rtlonate e se of providing a 
drainage system for 4,887 acres of Piute Indian lands in the State of 
Nevada, within the Newlands project of the Reclamation Service. 

The money herein approp ted shall be reimbursed In accordance 
with the provisions of law applicable to sald Indian lands. 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 


5 er cant 5, strike ont “ $49,603.06" and insert in lien thereof 
Pg e pei eee e $2,500" and insert in lieu thereof 


3 1, Une 9, strike out 4,887“ and insert in lieu thereof 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 

word. I just want to ask the gentleman having the bill in 
charge if the words “authorized to be” ought not to be in- 
cluded after the word “herein,” page 2, line 3, so as to make 
it consistent with the first section, which is an authorization 
for an appropriation? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. To what line does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Line 8, page 2, after the word herein” in- 
sert the words “ authorized to be,” so it will read, “ the money 
herein authorized to be appropriated.” 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, I think that would add te it. 

Mr, BRIGGS. I offer that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BRIGGS: Eare a 2. line 3, after the word 
“herein” insert the words “ authorized t 

The question was taken, and the eae was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEATHERWOOD, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SALE OF SURPLUS POWER, SALT RIVER RECLAMATION PROJECT, ARIZ, 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 10248) to amend the act of April 16, 
1906, and the act of February 24, 1911, relative to the lease of 
surplus electric power on Federal irrigation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that I can convince the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the bill ought to pass to-day 
if the gentleman will permit me to briefly explain the merits of 
the measure. 

Mr. STAFFQRD. I do not wish to deprive the gentleman of 
an explanation of the bill. I have considered it and think it is 
rather an important bill to be considered on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar, and further, I question the policy of going Into 
leaseholds for 50 years for water-power purposes as provided 


by this bill. 

Mr. p ae Under existing law leases of power privileges 
or for the of surplus power may be made on any Federal 
reclamation project for a period of 10 years except upon the 
Rio Grande project, where the law authorizes leases for not to 
exceed 50 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well aware of that fact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This bill merely places the Salt River proj- 
ect on a parity with the reclamation project in Texas and New 
Mexico that I have mentioned. Fifty-year leases are also 
authorized by the Federal water power act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I have difficulty in bringing myself over 
to a position of voting for a policy of allowing ether persons to 
develop water power to be reimbursed from the use of the power 
for w period of 50 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The report on this bill shows that certain 
mining companies, in order to obtain surplus hydroelectric power 
from the Salt River project, advanced $430,000 for the construc- 
tion of trdnsmission lines. Under a contract approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior the companies will be reimbursed for 
this outlay within a period of 10 years by taking their pay in 
power. The development of other power units is now planned 
but the expense will be so great that a much longer period of 
time is necessary in which to repay the cost by this method. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I doubt whether any Congress should tie 
itself up to a 50-year lease, I know we have done it in one 
instance, and then we are to do it in two, and then a third, and 


80 on. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The National Government, as a matter of 
fact, now has nothing to do with the operation of the Salt River 
project. It has been completed, the total cost has been fixed, 
and the water users under the project have entered into a 
contract to repay the amount agreed upon within a period of 
20 years. All that this legislation would do will be to allow four 
million and a half or five million dollars to be on 
power plants and transmission lines, the title to which will re- 
main in the Government as additional security for the $9,000,000, 
which the water users have promised to pay to the United 
States. The Federal Government has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the enactment of this bill inte law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think, if I sleep over this two weeks, 
perhaps I may be able to bring myself around to the frame of 
mind of the author of the bill. In the meantime I am not 
willing-to give my consent to it now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

SMALL CLAIMS ON UNSURVEYED LAND, NEW MEXICO, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2014) to provide for the settlement 
of small holding claims on unsurveyed land in the State of 
New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to. object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman reporting it what ad- 
ditional privilege is granted by the present bill to that found in 
existing law, in section 16 of the act of March 3, 1891? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Simply an extension of the time in which 
to make the survey and the proof, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that under section 16, to which I have just referred, the 
provision of that law except the applicability to any city 
lot, tewn lot, village lot, farm lot, and the like, which this 
bill does not. Now, the gentleman states as his reason that 
it extends it two years. As I read this section, there is noth- 
ing that limits the right of the Interior Department to pro- 
vide surveys in consonance with granting a patent to those 
who have occupied the land for 20 years in proscriptive right. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The opinion is that it does not affect the 
enactment of the act of May 16, 1921. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would in this enactment, in view 
of the enactment of March 3, 1891. 

Mr. MONTOYA. We had important land claims that were 
closed up in 1895, I believe, and the law gave authority to the 
board of private land claims to pass upon Mexican land 
grants that were acquired by the Mexican Government, and also 
small possessions of land under the same title as grants that 
settlers have had there from time immemorial, before the 
American occupation. The court did not reach all of these 
claims, and since that court closed enactments have been made 
extending the time, so that these, what we call “small hold- 
ings,” which we have only in the State of New Mexico, shall 
have the time in which to make full proof and have the land 
surveyed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read section 16, there is no limit of 
time as to the effect of that section, nor does the court of pri- 
vate land claims have any applicability to it. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Secretary of the Interior told me that 
the section should be reenacted for the purpose of giving the 
people time, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to passing it over for two weeks? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I would like to have it arranged now, in- 
asmuch as I may not be here in two weeks. That would be the 
only objection. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Un ve the bill passed over for two weeks. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to have the bill passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


POLLUTION OF NAVIGABLE WATERS. ` 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House Joint Resolution 297, authorizing and re- 
questing the President of the United States to call a conference 
of maritime nations with a view tọ the adoption of effective 
means for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters by 
oil-burning and oil-carrying steamers by the dumping into such 
waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, 
and water ballast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the enacting phraseology is much broader than the pre- 
amble. I have a doubt in my mind whether or not the phrase- 
ology in the preamble would limit the full scope of the activities 
of this proposed commission to pass upon the question of pre- 
venting pollution of navigable waters of all character, by any 
means whatsoever. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I think I can answer the gentleman. This 
resolution was drawn after numerous hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The original resolution was referred 
to the State Department, and that department after making 
some minor changes in phraseology approved the resolution as 
it now stands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have in mind, not so much what the 
gentleman has in mind in preventing the depositing of- refuse 
oil so as to impair the bathing facilities on the New Jersey 
coast as the health provisions on the Great Lakes. The steam- 
ers on the Great Lakes deposit their spoils in the lake, affect- 
ing the water that is used for drinking purposes. I am quite in 
earnest in having this commission consider not only the effect 
along the beaches of the New Jersey shore by reason of the 
deposit of oil refuse from fuel-burning steamers but also the 
deposit of spoil on the Great Lakes that prevents the water 
being fit for drinking purposes. 

Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LAYTON. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 
Mr. LAYTON, The gentleman has a partial comprehension 


of the purposes of this bill. While this depositing of oil, and so 
forth, does interfere materially with the health of the people 
and their pleasure during the summer time all down the 
Atlantic coast and down as far as Sussex County, Del., where 
‘I live, that is not all; it has seriously destroyed more and 
more the fish and the crabs, and all the piscatorial products of 
the water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish it to apply only on the high 
seas but to the Great Lakes, where we have the menace of 
having the spoils from steamers, both Canadian and American, 
deposited in the waters of the lakes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman think the Great 
Lakes would be included in this? 

Mr. APPLEBY. The condition referred to no doubt exists 
in the Great Lakes. That. would be a matter of a treaty with 
Canada, taking the question up under a separate resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Canada is a part of the British Empire, 
from last reports, and should be brought within the purview 
of this conference, notwithstanding the Canadian Government 
has declined the overtures of our Government for building that 
great waterway, the St. Lawrence Canal, 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, my objection to that proposi- 
tion is this. The matter of oil pollution has been before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors since last June. This resolu- 
tion is the outcome of information brought out before that 
committee to the effect that any legislation enacted by Congress 
would have jurisdiction for 8 miles out at sea only, and the sugges- 
tion was made that an international conference be called upon 
this subject. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Porter, will state to you that this resolution was 
duly considered for three days by that committee, and that the 
resolution as presented is the outcome of the deliberate hearings 
upon the subject. Personally, I would not want any more delay 
in the matter if it can be avoided, 

I think the gentleman [Mr. STAFFORD], if he has a resolution 
on pollution pertaining to other parts of the country, viz, the 
Great Lakes, he should introduce it and let it take the usual 


course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the enact- 
ing phraseology of the resolution that the gentleman is sponsor- 
ing is broad enough to include the pressing case that I have 


called to his attention and to the attention of the House, It is 

not broad enough under the seashore feature of the resolution, 

as embodied in the preamble, about which the gentleman is so 
much concerned, and which is the real cause for the gentleman 
having introduced this resolution. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I am not only interested in the seashore 
feature of the resolution but also in the fishing and lumbering 
industries of the country, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, we all know that this resolution had 
its genesis by reason of the fact that some four or five years ago 
the bathing beaches on the Jersey coast were impaired by oil and 
coal-tar products in the water. I withdraw my objection to the 
consideration of the resolution, but I think the phraseology of 
the preamble ought also to cover the Great Lakes, whose waters 
are contaminated by deposits of oil waste and human spoils 
from steamers plying on the Lakes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call a conference of maritime nations 
with a view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention 
of pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oll-carrz in 


Steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oll sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast. 


Whereas the careless casting of oll refuse into the sea from oil- 
burning and oll-carrying steamers has become a serious menace to the 
maritime and the fishing industries of the United States and other 
countries ; and 

Whereas the fire hazard created by the accumulation of floating 
oil on the piles of piers and bulkheads into harbor waters is a grow- 
ing source of alarm; and 

ereas most serious is the destruction of ocean fisheries result- 
ing from the constant discharge into territorial waters of the waste 
products of the oil used for fuel on many steamers in place of coal, 
which threatens to exterminate the food fish, oysters, clams, crabs, 
and lobsters. which are a vital part of our various national food 
an 55 and : 

hereas the dumping .of this oil refuse is not only ruining the 
bathing beaches situate on the territorial waters of the various coun- 
tries, which during the summer attract hundreds of thousands of people 
to the seashore resorts, but the depreciation in value of millions of 
dollars of sea shore property is most alarming; and 

Whereas this pollution takes place on the high seas as well as within 
territorial waters: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized and requested to call 
a conference of maritime nations with a view to the adoption of effec- 
tive means for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters. 


With a committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 3, strike out the words “ authorized and.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution re- 
questing the President of the United States to call a confer- 
ence of maritime nations with a view to the adoption of effec- 
tive means for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters 
by oil-burning and oil-carrying steamers by the dumping into 
such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, 
and water ballast.” 

On motion of Mr. Appiesy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11393) to abolish the office of Superin- 
tendent of Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the 
duties thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian 
of Congress. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection.to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, my colleague, Judge Park, is interested in this mat- 
ter, and he is unavoidably detained from attendance here to-day 
on account of sickness in his family. He requested that I make 
known that condition in the House and ask that this measure 
be passed over without prejudice for two weeks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has undertaken to recognize a 
gentleman to make a motion to suspend the rules on this bill. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I was desiring not to object, but 
merely reserved the right to object pending the making of the 
statement. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H. R. 11393. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 11393, which the Clerk 
will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That tho office of Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds is abolished on and after July 1, 1 There- 
after tħe Architect of the Capitol shall have charge of all structural 
work at the Library Building and on the grounds, including all neces- 
sary repairs, the operation, maintenance, and repair of the mechanical 
plant and elevators, the care and maintenance of the grounds, and the 
urchasing and supplying of all furniture and equipment for the build- 
ng. The employees required for the performance of the foregoing 
duties shall be appointed by the Architect of the Capitol. All other 
duties required to be performed by the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds shall be performed thereafter under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress, who shall appoint the employees 
necessary therefor. The position of administrative assistant and dis- 
bursing officer is hereby created in the Library of Congress, effective 
on July 1, 1922. The salary of such position shall be at the rate of 
$3,000 per annum, and x | Siig tes thereto shall be made by the 
librarian, The administrative assistant and disbursing officer shall 
disburse the appropriations for the Library of Congress and the Bo- 
tanic Garden and shall perform such services in connection with the 
duties hereby imposed upon the librarian as he may direct, and shall 
give bond payable to the United States in the sum of $30,000, with 
sureties approved by the Secretary of the Treasury for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 

Sec. 2. That all books, documents, papers, furniture, and equipment 
of the office of Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds 
shall be divided between and transferred to the Architect of the Capitol 
and the Library of Congress on the basis of duties transferred. 

Sec. 3. That the appropriation of $4,600 for the fiscal year 1923 
for the salary of the Superintendent of the Library Bul ding and 
Grounds is made available for the payment of the salary of the ad- 
ministrative assistant and disbursing officer at the rate of $3,000 per 
annum during such fiscal year. All appropriations for the fiscal year 
1923 for the Library Building and Grounds shall be apportioned be- 
tween, transferred to, and made available for the Architect of the 
Capitol and the Library of Congress on the basis of duties transferred, 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1923 for printing and binding 
for the Library of Congress shall be apportioned between the Library 
of Congress and the Architect of the Capitol and that portion allotted 
to the building and grounds shall be transferred to and made available 
for the Architect of the Capitol. The appropriations and portions of 
appropriations herein transferred to the Architect of the Capitol, and 
all appropriations hereafter made to him on account of the Library 
Building and Grounds shall be disbursed for that purpose in the same 
manner as other appropriations under his control, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I demand a second. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is very simple in its terms. 
It transfers the duties of the superintendent of the Library 
Building to the Architect of the Capitol. It abolishes the office 
of the superintendent of the Library Building and also permits 
the continuance of his duties under the control of the Librarian 
of Congress. 

I think the Members of the House will recall that this office, 
that of the superintendent of the Library Building, was created 
at the time this Library Building was finished in 1897, and 
the office was given to a very distinguished gentleman who had 
long been identified with the construction of the building. But 
since that time the office of the Architect of the Capitol has 
been created and this position is no longer required, since the 
same work that would be done by the architect, if he had the 
authority, is being done by another person, although the work 
could very easily be done by the Architect of the Capitol. He 
was asked to come before the committee to ascertain if he 
could accept these duties without embarrassment to himself, 
or whether it is possible for him to administer this work, and 
he stated frankly that it could be done. The Librarian of Con- 
gress was asked to come before the committee to ascertain his 
judgment as to whether he could get along without the oftice 
of the superintendent of the library, and he stated that it 
could be very easily done, and that it might be more effi- 
ciently done. So that as a matter of concentration of duty, 
we thought it well to abolish the office and transfer the work 
over to the Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How many places will be dispensed with, 
probably, if this bill is passed? 

Mr. FESS. The head of the office has already resigned. He 
resigned in December. There is a vacancy there, but the duty 
will be performed now under the Librarian through an as- 
sistant who will be appointed, 

Mr. WATSON. There will still be a superintendent? 

Mr. FESS. There will be an assistant under the Librarian. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Government save by this bill? 

Mr. FESS. I doubt whether the Government will save except 
in efficiency. Y 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the Government will save. In the first 
place the salary of the assistant to the librarian will be re- 
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duced by $600 a year, and there are many people employed there 
now in the physical and mechanical work that will not be neces- 
sary under Mr. Woods’s jurisdiction, because he already has 
people who do that work for him. 

Mr. FESS. I was not aware that these men could do that 
work in addition, although I recall that the architect said that 
office would be very glad to take it over. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Who is filling the office of Superintendent of 
the Library at the present time? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the office has recently been filled by the 
promotion of one of the assistants in the Library. That was 
doue about two weeks ago. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the name of the person appointed? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not remember, 

Mr. SISSON, A woman, is it not? 

Mr. LUCE. A woman. 

Mr. GARNER. And you are going to discontinue this office 
and put its duties in the hands of some one else? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is proposed to discontinue the office and 
put the duties in the hands of Mr, Elliott Woods, the Architect 
of the Capitol, 

Mr. GARNER. I will say that you could not put those duties 
in better hands; but I want to find out if you are displacing 
some one who is now filling the place. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And what job are you going to give her? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not in mind any job for anybody. 

Mr. GARNER. The administration seemed to be very much 
interested in her in making this appointment, and I thought 
maybe you had some other place in view for her, in view of the 
fact that you are not saving any money. 

Mr. MADDEN. As far as we are concerned we have no job 
in mind for anybody. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I know nothing about this bill except that one 
of my colleagues, Judge Pank, toll me about it this morning. 
As I understand, this bill abolishes the office of Superintendent 
of the Library? 

Mr. FESS. It does. 

Mr. CRISP. And transfers the duties formerly exercised 
by the Superintendent of the Library to the Architect of the 
Capitol, Mr. Elliott Woods? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it the intention to give Mr. Woods additional 
employees to perform the duties that are now being performed 
by the Superintendent of the Library, whose office is to be 
abolished? 

Mr. FESS. I assume that there will be some one to do this 
work. The author of the bill, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen], has all the details in his 
mind, and I yield to him, 

Mr. MADDEN. What this bill does is to transfer the office 
of the present superintendent of the Library over to the juris- 
diction of Mr. Elliott Woods, Architect of the Capitol, and to 
transfer with that authority the subordinate employees who may 
be on the pay roll over there now to do the physical work that 
they are required to do, but it does not transfer anybody in the 
position of superintendent. Mr. Woods assumes that responsi- 
bility and takes the place and performs the functions, and 
whatever places are taken over will be simply the subordinate 
places that must be continued in any event. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say that I do not think there is a more 
capable man than Mr. Woods to perform the duties that may be 
intrusted to him. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? a 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Woods said this before the committee: 


The question of taking on the work does not cut much figure. It 
could be done without any difficulty and without any additional em- 
ployment so far as I can see, except in case of any special construc- 
tion, where we would require a larger force in any event. Our forces 
are such at present that we are able to take care of the buildings on 


the bill. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. You have given what Mr. Woods 
said. Did you have any hearings from the person actually in 
charge of the Library? 

Mr. LUCE. We had. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. What was the statement of that 
party, the superintendent, or whoever it is? 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman will proceed, I will try to find 
the statement of Mr. Putnam, the Librarian, 
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Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. What saving, if any, in expense 
will this proposed legislation result. in? 

Mr. FESS. The chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions thinks there will be a saving. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. How much? 

Mr. FESS. I can not answer that. 

Mr, MADDEN. It is hard to tell that, but what it does is to 
systematize the work. It puts the jurisdiction of the mechani- 
cal and construction and building work in the hands of an ex- 
perienced man, who has the knowledge of what is to be done 
and how to do it and when to do it, and he knows when a man is 
needed and when he is not needed, and he will not have a man 
there if it is not necessary to have him there, and he will be 
able to reduce the force by a considerahle number if he is. given 
jurisdiction. Besides that, it- coordinates the work. It puts 
it in systematic, businesslike order, and takes away the friction 
that has existed in the Public Library by reason of one man 
having control over one thing and another man haying control 
of another, and no coordination in either ease. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. In point of fact, it is to get rid 
of some one who is not wanted? 

Mr. FESS. This office was created in 1897. Since then an- 
other office has been created and work is being duplicated, and 
it is proposed to consolidate the work under one head. 

T reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say 
that I know very little about the provisions in this bill. It 
seems to me it is a matter of enough importance that we 
should ascertain what the object of the bill is. Judging from 
the answers that have been given by the gentlemen who 
sponsor the measure I am led to the conclusion that the prime 
object is to get rid of somebody that is not wanted in the 
management of the Library. It looks to me as if that were 
true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes, > 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say that that is thé farthest thing 
from the object of the bill. The object is to put the affairs 
under the Superintendent of the Library on a business basis, 
clean up any friction that may be existing, and put the con- 
struction work on the building, all the mechanical work in 
connection with the building, and all things that ought to be 
done, under a man of experience, That is what this bill pro- 
poses to do. y 

It systematizes the work, cleans up the situation, places a 
man in whom every man in the country has confidence in charge 
of the work, and gives to this great building the services and 
experience of Mr. Woods. It has been 25 years since this build- 
ing was built, and it needs more or less repairs, There is no 
time when the experience of a man like Mr. Woods is so essen- 
tial as now. They have had no such man in connection with the 
building since 1897. Now, more than ever before, is that experi- 
ence needed. I want to say further that this bill is not intended 
to put anybody out of a job. It is not being passed with that 
purpose in view. The bill does abolish the office of superin- 
tendent of the building and transfers that authority to the 
superintendent of the Capitol, Mr. Woods. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. How much additional salary will 
he get? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not one cent. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Now, gentlemen of the House, I 
admit that Mr. Woods is a good man, but why should we take 
a good man and pile more work on him than he is able to per- 
form? I see no reason for it. Mr. Woods is à good man, but 
he is not the only good man in this country. There are a lot of good 
people: We are too prone to believe that we or our clique are 
the only ones that can do things. There are just as good men 
at home in every district as are sent here to represent the dis- 
trict. Mr. Woods is as good a man as there is about the Capitol, 
but there are just as good men who can be gotten to perform 
those services. In making the proposed change you run the risk 
of adding too much to the duties of Mr. Woods. He has duties 
to perform, and he is performing them well, but if we put ad- 
tional duties on him he will prebably neglect some of them, and 
in place of having an efficient man we will have an inefficient 
one, I see that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
shakes his head. He is undoubtedly sincere, but there is such 
a thing as overloading any man. You say the man who was in 
there has been removed; yes, but there isa lady in charge. What 
is the matter with the lady? Why not give her an opportunity 
to make good? The women all over the country are being called 
into publie life; they are making good, and I for one am op- 
posed to putting them ont. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. What is the object of keeping two persons in the 
employ of the Government, one the architect of the building and 
another the superintendent, both doing similar work, except the 
architect has a good deal more to do? What rational reason is 
there that we should continue the two when it can be concen- 
trated in one? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Ordinarily I would say we ought 
to concentrate as much as possible, provided that in doing so 
we reduce the expenditures of the Government. I asked how 
much expenditure you propose to save, and up to this good 
moment I have failed to receive a response from any Member 
who can give me an estimate. 

Mr. FESS. The only responsible person I have heard from 
is the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who says 
that there will be a saving; but assuming that there will be no 
saving, there will be much less friction and more efficiency. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. There will be less efficiency be- 
cause you are heaping too many burdens upon one man, 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend will agree that in order to cen- 
ter responsibility and eliminate friction it is wise to concen- 
trate these duties. Where you have a divided counsel you will 
have lack of decision and have friction. When you do not hate 
divided counsel you have a unit of decision. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. In what way has the present in- 
cumbent caused friction, in what way has she failed to meet 
every emergency? 

Mr. FESS. I can not say that she has created any friction. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Then, if she is doing satisfactory 
work, why make a change? 

Mr. FESS. Because we get more efficiency. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. When the gentleman says more 
efficiency that implies that she has not been efficient. 

Mr. FESS. And economy also. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman talks about econ- 
omy, but he has failed to show where there is any economy in 
it from a business standpoint, He also talks about more effi- 
ciency, and he fails to show wherein the present incumbent is 
not efficient. What is it that this lady has done or has failed 
to do? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. May J call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the appointment of which he is speaking was made since 
the report of the Committee on the Library in this matter, and 
it is fair to assume that the appointment was made and was 
accepted with the expectation that this rearrangement of tha 
work would come about. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman state that as 
a fact or is it an assumption on the part of the gentleman? 

Mr. LUCE. I think it is a reasonable deduction from the 
fact that it was well understood by all persons taking an inter- 
est in the matter that the technical work previously carried on 
by the superintendent was to be transferred to Mr. Woods. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. That is beautiful language, but 
it really fails to convey to me the information that I was in 
hopes of being able to obtain by the question asked. I want to 
know what the present incumbent understood about it, not 
what she may have inferred or what deductions may have been 
drawn from certain circumstances. What does she know 
about it? 

Mr. LUCE. I think I am warranted in saying that the whole 
program of this bill was perfectly understood at the time of the 
appointment. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman state that as 
a fact? 

Mr. LUCE. I know that all persons concerned were ac- 
quainted with what was proposed in the matter. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman fails to answer, 
just as his colleagues did. They have all evaded the question. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; if the gentleman can shed 
any light upon the question. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not; but I want a little light. The gentle 
man has repeatedly asked the question whether or not the pres- 
ent incumbent, who, I understand, is a woman, can not or has 
not discharged the duties of the office satisfactorily. Does the 
gentleman think that any woman can supervise repair work and 
construction work and a gang of workmen as efficiently and as 
satisfactorily as a man, regardless of who the man is? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; I think there are women who 
can do that, and I assume that she is one of them or she would 
not have been put into so responsible a position, Inasmuch as 
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the gentleman has propounded a question to me, may I ask the 
gentleman if he believes any woman could fill the position? 

Mr, BEGG. I believe unhesitatingly that not 1 out of 20 or 
1 out of 100 could do the work necessary for a supervisor of a 
building. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
the United States. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe she could. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Not even one that could be se- 
lected by the present administration? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe that she would be one, two, 
three with a man like Elliott Woods. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman believe the ad- 
ministration would select a woman for such a position who was 
not capable of doing the work? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, temporarily. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Not temporarily at all. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; I would like to have the 
gentleman from Ohio, Doctor Fess, answer the question. You 
have all evaded it. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think we can get the same 
service from a $3,000 official that we can get from a $6,000 man 
like Mr. Woods? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I think I have made myself plain 
on that proposition. Mr. Woods has about as much as he can 
look after efficiently now. I am opposed to putting further 
burdens upon him unless we are going to save money for the 
Government. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Woods does not agree with the gentleman 
on that. He states that he can take over the duties of this 
office, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Oh, Mr. Woods is like the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who thinks that he can represent a whole 
State as well as he can represent one district. Probably he 
can; but the question as to Mr. Woods is one that deserves our 
serious consideration. It is a matter that concerns many. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio a question? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Can the gentleman from Ohio say how long 
the former superintendent occupied this position before the 
lady was appointed? 

Mr. FESS. I think six years. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Oh, the gentleman is very ill informed, I think. 
I think it was more than 26 or 30 years. 

lr. FESS. Oh, no. Mr. Green occupied that position, and 
it was created for him in 1897. I do not recall the exact date 
of his death. i 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Who was the superintendent previous to the 
lady who was recently appointed from Illinois and confirmed? 

Mr. FESS. I think the name is Averill. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. How long had he been connected with the 
Library? 

Mr. FESS. I ean not recall; but a good many years. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman know anything about his 
polities? 

Mr. FESS. I do not. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman did not inquire as to that? 

Mr. FESS. I did not. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Louisiana know 
anything about his politics? 

Mr. DUPRE. I am reliably informed that he is a Democrat 
from the State of New York. 

Mr, CANNON. And he has resigned? 

Mr. DUPRE. At the request of somebody. 


I am asking if there is just one in 


He did not do it 


voluntarily. 
Mr. CANNON. Then we can indict that man if he made such 
a request? 


Mr, DUPRÉ. I do not believe the gentleman from Illinois 
made the request, but a lady from the State of Illinois suc- 
ceeded this man when his resignation was turned in. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that the lady who now has the place? 


Mr. DUPRE. The lady who now has the place is from 
Illinois. 
Mr. CANNON. I am not acquainted with her. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I assume, inasmuch 
as the lady comes from Illinois, that she will be acceptable to 
some of the gentlemen from that section of the country, and I 
object to railroading a lady out of a position simply to accom- 
modate some man who has an ambition to fill many places of 
importance at once. I believe that the women of this country 
are as efficient as the men, I believe that they have just as 


much gray matter, that they are entitled to the same considera- 
tion, and I am willing to stand on that proposition. They are 
citizens of this country and are entitled to all of the rights 
that you and I enjoy. I am opposed to gentlemen getting to- 
gether in the committee room and legislating against a woman 
and then coming upon the floor of the House and saying that 
she understood this and that when she accepted the position; 
that she had a right to infer that she would hold the position but 
a few days. When I call on them for proof they fail to make 
one single answer that would indicate to any reasonable man 
that she had such knowledge, or right of inference. 

For all we know the little lady, the present incumbent, is at 
her desk honestly believing that she is quite secure in her posi- 
tion. She believes, just as the gentleman intimated, that when 
you have gotten rid of an objectionable Democrat, and when you 
have put in a good Republican lady, that gentlemen would be 
generous enough and big hearted and big minded enough to 
let her hold the position without molestation. She believes 
that her position is safe and secure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. FESS. If the man was removed because of his politics 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, I do not know. 

Mr, FESS. And if our committee reports a bill removing 
a Woman who happens to be a Republican, and I did not know 
that, does he complain of it? 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Oh, the gentleman is dodging the 
question and the real facts in the case. He says that this bill 
was reported to get rid of a man. It was reported when the 
man was in office—— 

Mr. FESS. The man was out of office; he had resigned. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It was stated a moment ago that 
when she accepted the position she understood those circum- 
stances. What proof have you of that fact? 

Mr. FESS. My understanding is that when the committee 
made its report there was a vacancy, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I went to one gentleman this morn- 
ing who has spoken on the bill, and told him that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PARK] requested that I look 
after this matter for him to-day and have it passed over until 
such time as he could present it in person. I was told that the 
gentleman in whom Mr. Pank was interested had already re- 
signed, so I took the statement to mean that the proposed legis- 
lation was put on foot to get rid of him. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will take time to read the 
report of the hearings he will find that the gentleman in 
whose behalf he is now pleading stated in his statement that 
he had resigned. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not his views coincide with those of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece], who says that women have 
not the capacity to look after such matters. I desire to know 
if that is the reason the gentleman from Ohio is now seeking 
to get rid of this lady? Does the gentleman believe the 
women of the country are not capable of looking after such 
positions? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio now on his feet is 
trying to concentrate the responsibility here in the interest 
of the public service and on behalf of no individual. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
concentrate his thoughts on the question I have asked him 
and be so fair and frank as to tell me whether he is trying 
to put this lady out because she is not attending to her duty 
and can not do it? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad! is capable 
of taking care of himself 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I have got him on record, and I 
would like to have the other gentleman from Ohio on record. 
Now, will the gentleman answer? 
clear-cut ease. It is evident that you are just trying to rail- 
road a little woman out of office who is unprotected and un- 
defended and who perhaps is unaware of the assault that is 
being made upon her position at this time, 

Mr. CANNON, Is the gentleman acquainted with her? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I regret very much that I am 
not; but, jnasmuch as she comes from the good State of Illinois, 
we may assume she is all right, even though she be a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. GANNON. Does the gentleman know her politics? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand she is a Republican. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not acquainted with the lady. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It is very unfortunate, 


Oh, gentlemen, it is a plain, 
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Mr. CANNON, If I may be allowed a minute, I am not 
acquainted with the lady; but I want to say 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will admit all the good things 
the gentleman may desire to say about her. 

Mr. CANNON, I know Elliott Woods, and with all his other 
duties he says he is competent for this additional duty. Why, 
Elliott Woods has charge of the Capitol, Elliott Woods has 
charge of the heating apparatus down here some distance from 
us, Elliott Woods has charge of the heating of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and he has charge of the heating of the 
Botanic Garden. I want to say that I reported the bil 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I ask the gentleman if he 
does not think Mr. Elliott Woods is performing a man’s duty 
ay this time without taking a little lady's position away from 

er? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no doubt that Elliott Woods performs 
his duties about the Capitol and abont the various Government 
buildings adjacent to the Capitol, and is doing amply good 
work, and that if you add similar duties he could do twice as 
much. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But the question is this, Is the 
lady failing to perform her duty? 

Mr. CANNON. Good God, I do not know the woman. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Has she failed in anything? If 
she has not, why should you remove her from officé? Elliott 
Woods is doing his duty and performs his services efficiently, 
but I want to know if the lady is not doing the same thing? 
If she is not, put her out; but if she is I am opposed to legis- 
lating her out in such manner as you propose. 

Mr. CANNON, There has been so much statement about the 
lady, the lady, the lady. The gentleman is not acquainted 
with ‘her. I am not acquainted with her. Does the gentleman 
know her polities? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. She is well recommended, and I 
assume she must be all right. If not, why did the present ad- 
ministration appoint her to so responsible a position? 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; but the gentleman attacks these 
men and says that they have 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. There is no occasion to add to the argument that 
has been presented to the House on this matter, but I would take 
this opportunity to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the suggestion of this change was made by the chairinan 
of the Committee on Appropriations. There has been a great 
deal in the newspapers in the last few months in praise of the 
success of the executive department in accomplishing economies. 
I do not desire to detract one whit therefrom, but simply to 
emphasize the facts in the present case in order that we may 
set ourselves right so far as the record goes, as to the per- 
formance of duties in this respect through the active leadership 
and energetic skill of the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. MADDEN]. 

In dollars and cents this is a trifling matter, involving the 
direct saving of only $600 a year. It perfects, however, an 
administrative process. The hearings upon it disclosed two 
far more important instances of economy that I had not myself 
seen brought to public attention, showing what the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations had accomplished on a much 
larger scale. 

One of them related to the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, where, in the consideration of the problems affecting that 
bureau, the Committee on Appropriations ascertained that in 
the operation of the rotary presses it was costing $1,369,000 a 
year to do what could be done for $610,000, thus indicating that 
$760,000 more a year was being expended for a certain activity 
than should be expended. The chairman of this committee 
thereupon prepared a bill which went to the Committee on 
Printing and met its approval, I understand that this bill 
will be presented soon, if it is not already on the calendar, 
and there is every reason to hope that as a result the saving 
will be accomplished. 

In another instance, concerning the Treasury Department, the 
Committee on Appropriations discovered that every distillery 
in the United States, whether obsolete or active, was a bonded 
warehouse. If there were more than 5,000 gallons of spirits 
in any distillery it was necessary to employ gaugers and store- 
keepers, and so on. In that case the chairman of the committee 
was able to correct the trouble in the appropriation bill, because 
he had the cooperation of the Senate, and was able to reduce 
the cost about $900,000 a year. 


Those were two big illustrations of the fact that the legis- 
lative department of the Government has not failed in its duty 
to search for economy. Here is a small illustration of the same 
thing before you now. So we have the extremes, the big and 
the little, both looked after by our Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with its able chairman constantly on watch. [Applause.] 
It seems to me that this credit should be publicly given to that 
committee and its chairman. It seems to me that the House 
itself may ask the attention of the public long enough to realize 
that by our legislative work the Budget system is being sup- 
plemented to the public advantage. [Applause.] 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I believe that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has always opposed everything in this House that 
tended to liberate the women, or anything along that line. 

Mr. LUCE. I have not been conscious of pursuing such a 
course. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I take it that the gentleman was 
opposed to woman suffrage, and inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Ohio admitted awhile ago that a lady might represent 
the State of Ohio, if elected to the Senate in his stead, does not 
the gentleman from Massachusetts think in view of that admis- 
sion of the gentleman from Ohio, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts might trust this little library down here to a little 
lady that has been connected with its administration? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman’s use of the word “ little“ in con- 
nection with the library as well as the lady shows that he may 
be much more familiar with his subject than I am. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The “gentleman from Georgia“ 
admits that he is much more familiar with the situation than 
is the gentleman from Massachusetts, otherwise the latter would 
have agreed with him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to corporate powers of associa- 
tions so as to provide succession thereof until dissolved and to 
apply said section to all national banking associations, disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. Cuzn, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, 
and Mr. Grass as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10972, An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Publie 
Health Service. 

H. R. 9344. An act providing for the 8 of funds 
for acquiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 
Two Leggins Irrigation Canal. 

SMALL CLAIMS ON UNSURVEYED LANDS, NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House return to the bill S. 2014, that was passed without 
prejudice a moment ago. It is No. 280 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman consulted with the gen- 
tleman who objected? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have spoken to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] on the matter. I have been able to 
answer his question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what kind of 
an amendment was the gentleman intending to offer? Was he 
to try to overcome the objection of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD] ? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will overcome one objection made by 
him, and the other objection is overcome by the original act 
itself. The gentleman from Wisconsin was under the impres- 
sion that the original act might be in vogue to-day, and he 
read from section 16, but section 18 of the original act shows 
that it expired within two years after its p 

The other question the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. STAF- 
Forp] had in mind was that this bill did not except the town 
lots as the original act did, and I will offer the identical 
language that is in the original act, excepting the town lots. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair lears none. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That. in township surveys hereafter to be made in 
the State of New Mexico, if it shall be made to appear to the satisfac- 
tion of the surveyor Making such surv: at any person has, 
through himself, his ancestors, grantors, or their lawful successors in 
title or possession, been in the continuous. adverse actual bona fide 
possession. residing thereon ag his home, of any tract of land or in 
connection therewith of other lands, all together not exceeding 160 
acres, in such township for 20 years next p ing the time of making 
such survey, the deputy surveyor shall recognize and establish the 
lines of such possession and make the subdivision of the adjoining 
lands in accordance therewith. Such possession shall be accurately de- 
fined in the field notes of the survey and delineated on the townsh 
plat, with the boundries. and area of the tract as a separate lega 
subdivision. The deputy surveyor shall return with his survey the 
name or names of all persons so found to be in possession, with a 
proper description of the tract in the possession of each as shown by 
the survey, and the proofs furnished to him of such possession. 

Upon receipt of such survey and proofs the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office: shall cause careful investigation to be made in 
such manner as he shall deem necessary for the ascertainment of the 
truth in respect of such claim. and occupation, and if satisfied upon 
such investigation that the claimant comes within the provisions of 
this section, he shall cause patents to be issued to the earna so found 
to be in possession for the tracts respectively claimed by them: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person shall be entitled to confirmation of, 
— patent for, more than 160 acres in his own right by virtue of this 

on. 

AlL claims arising under this act shall be filed with the surv 
general of New Mexico within two years next after the N 
act, and no claim not so filed shall be valid. No, tract of such land 
shall be subject to entry under the land laws of the United States. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, F offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from -Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stx Nor: On page 3, at the end of Une 3, 
add the following: “And provided further, at this act’ shall not apply 
to any city lot, town lot, village lot, farm lot; or pasture lot held er 


a grant of any corporation or town the claim to which may fall within 
the provisions of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is‘on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS, WIS. 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 6428 be restored to its place on the calendar 
in order that the matter to which reference and objection were 
made might be cleared up. I have explained it to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], and he is agreeable. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 6428 may resume its place on 
the calendar. Who objected to its consideration? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wasn]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SESSION OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT IN. THE COUNTY OF 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6110) amending section 97 of the act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March. 3, 1911. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 97 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, be, and it is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Suc. 97. The State of New York is divided into four judicial dis- 
tricts, to be known as the northern, eastern, southern, and western 
districts of New York. The northern district shall Include the terri- 
w embraced on — ist 1 5 3 5 Aerating of Albany, 

ome, Cayuga, nton, Cortland, 
line Polten, fiamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Le 
omery, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, 0 , Rensse 

ratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie; Tioga, Tompkins, Warren, and Wash. 
ington, with the waters thereof. Terms of the: district court for said 
district shall be held at Albany on the second 3 in February ; at 
Utica on the first Tuesday in 52 mber; at Binghamton on the second 
Tuesday in June; at Auburn on the first Tuesdi 


or 


counties of Schenectady, Rensselaer, Saratoga 
Clinton, Jefferson, Oswego, and Franklin, as he may from, time 

appoint. Such appointment shall be made by notice of at least 20 days, 
published in a newspaper published at the place where said court is to 
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embraced on 
the 1st day of 2 05 1910, in the counties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, 
„ With the waters thereof. ‘Terms, of the district 


ecut 
The western district shall Include the . — embraced on 
the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua, Chemung, Erie, G vingston, Monroe, Niagara 
Wayne, Wyo and 
the district court for sald 
held at Elmira on the second 8 January; at 
Buffalo. on the second Tuesdays in March and Novem ; at Rochester 
on, the second Tuesday in May; at Jamestown on the second Tuesday 
in July; at Lockport on the second: Tuesday in October; and at Canan- 
daigua on the second Tuesday in — The sessions of 
the district court for the western trict for the 3 motions 
and for proceedings im bankruptcy and the trial of causes admiralty 
shall be held at Buffalo at least twa weeks in each month of the year, 
except August, unless the business is sooner disposed of. The time for 
ho the same and such other special sessions as the court shall 
deem necessary shall be fixed by rules of the court. All process in ad- 
miralty causes and eee shall be made returnable at Buffalo. 
The judge of any district in the State of New York may perform the 
duties of the judge of any other district in such State upon the request 
ot any resident Jodge entered in the minutes of his court; and in such 
cases such judge shall have the same powers as are vested in the 
resident judge.’ 

With a committee amendment: t ` 

On page 2, line 16, after the word “appoint,” insert: “Provided, 
That suitable accommodations for holding court at such appointed place 
be furnished free of expense to the United States. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the ecommit- 
tee amendment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, has the objection 
stage been passed? 4 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The bill has heen read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] or the gentleman from New Yerk 
[Mr. CrowrTHer] a question? This seems to go much further 
than changing terms of court. It seems to change the practice. 
T have not the bill before me. 

Mr. WALSH. This is a reenactment of seetion 97 of the 
Judicial Code, and the only change is made by inserting the 
word Schenectady ” as one of the places where the court may 
be held by the Judge, and by adding the usual proviso that suit- 
able accommodations shall be furnished free of expense. It is 
a reenactment. As the gentleman will recall, in providing for 
judicial sittings of the district courts the Judiciary Committee 
has followed the practice of amending the section by restating 
the entire section in. which changes are desired, and the only 
change in this section is by putting in the word“ Schenectady ” 
and by providing that it shall be free of expense to the United 
States. Otherwise, it is the same as existing law. The reason 
for putting in “ Schenectady” is that that is the home of a dis- 
trict judge who has been appointed within three or four years, 
and it was felt that this should be done for his accommodation, 
as well as for the accommodation of parties litigant who might 
desire that a term of court should be held in that county at that 
place, if accommodations could be arranged. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does not change the present 
law? 

Mr. WALSH. No. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] introduced the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CRhowTHER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the passage of this bill cause the gentle- 
man from New York to cease his attacks on the Senate for not 
passing the tariff bill earlier? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would not like to make a promise of 
that kind at this time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
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COMPENSATION TO INJURED UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1911) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
1 of their duties, and for other purposes, approved Septem- 

er 7, 1916, be amended as follows: 

“Sec. 20. That all original claims for compensation for disability 
shall be made within 60 days after the injury. All original claims 
for compensation for death shall be made within one year after the 
death. r any reasonable cause shown the commission may allow 
original claims for compensation for disability to be made at any time 
within one year. If the disability or death was the result of an in- 
jury sustained during the od of the Great War, and arising out of 
conditions due to the war, the commission may for any reasonable cause 
shown allow original claims of civilian employees of the Expeditionary 
Forces of the United States serving outside of the territory of the 
United States to be made at any time within one year after the pas- 
sage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE ST. CROIX, WIS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10330) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of 
Prescott, in the State of Wisconsin. 8 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge and spproachet thereto authorized by the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Prescott Bridge Co. to construct 
a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in the 
State of Wisconsin,” approved February 15, 1921, to be built by the 
Prescott Bridge Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin, or its successors or assigns, across Lake St. Croix 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the city of 
Prescott, in the county of Pierce and State of Wisconsin, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Ec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “by,” strike out the word “the” and 
insert the word “an.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “act.” strike out “An act authorizi 
the Prescott Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across Lake St. Croix a 
or near the city of Prescott, in the State of Wisconsin,” and insert 
the words “of Congress.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word company,“ strike out “a corpora- 
tion organized under the Jaws of the State of Wisconsin, or its suc- 
cessors or assigns.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ Croix,” strike out “at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “ the passage of this act,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words approval hereof." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing fo the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


IMPORTATION OF THE ADULT HONEYBEE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 11396) to regulate foreign commerce in the im- 
portation into the United States of the adult honeybee (Apis 
mellifica). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is wrong with this adult honeybee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is to prevent the importation of dis- 
eased bees. 

Mr. WINGO. When was the disease discovered? 


Mr. HAUGEN. It was discovered in the Isle of Wight in 
1904. Investigations have been made in this country, and it is 
found that the disease has not reached the United States yet. 
The proposed legislation is to prevent the importation of dis- 
eased bees 


Mr. WINGO. Is this a case where the female of the species 
is not more deadly than the male? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman will yield, there is 
nothing facetious about the bill, if the gentleman under- 
Stands it. 

Mr. WINGO. My friend from Kentucky has drunk so much 
of the Dawson Springs water that he is not facetious, No man 
who drinks that water is facetious. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE, If the gentleman himself was thoroughly 
purged once, I do not think he would be quite so facetious, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. The trouble is that I happen to be able to 
stand more than one purging. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman has never had an oppor- 
tunity to be sufficiently purged. That is the trouble. 

Mr. WINGO. Perhaps that is true. I used to think that 
Kentuckians took their liquor straight until I went to Dawson 
Springs once. 

Here by this bill you propose to prohibit absolutely the en- 
trance into the United States of the adult honeybee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; from countries where diseases danger- 
ous to honeybees exist. 

Mr. WINGO. And you put all the machinery of the Federal 
Government, including the Secretary of Agriculture, in pursuit 
of one honeybee. Is that the object of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Hardly. 

Mr. WINGO. Has tlre honeybee brought any disease into this 
country now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; there is none found here now, but there 
is in other countries, and we want to prevent diseased bees 
coming here. 

Mr. WINGO. How long has this been known? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Several years; about 18 years. Investiga- 
tions have been made in this country during the last two years. 

Mr. WINGO. Some one suggested that you took care of this 
in the tariff bill. Are you afraid this disease will spread over 
the country before you get the tariff bill passed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have not had much to do with the framing 
of the tariff bill. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman is right about that. The gentle- 
man did not have anything to do with the framing of the tariff 
bill. He just took what they handed him. But why should 
the honeybee be barred out? Why can you not inspect him 
like you inspect any foreign plant that comes in? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Because there is no way of telling if the bee 
is diseased without killing it amd exumining its respiratory 
tract in which the mite is found. There is no law now to pre- 
vent their importation. There is a law on the statute books to 
prevent the importation of diseased plants and trees. 

Mr. WINGO. Do you want to prevent bees being imported? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; from countries where the disease exists, 
The Post Office Department now prevents the importation of 
bees through the mails by regulation of the department, but 
there is no law on the statute books to prevent the importation 
of these bees in other ways than through the mails. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there a statute barring bees from the mails? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is a regulation of the department. The 
Post Office Department has authority to make rules and regu- 
lations governing that. 

Mr. WINGO. But what I want to get at is this: You permit 
bees to come in for experimental or scientific purposes. The 
gentleman knows what I am driving at. Why is it not pos- 
sible to regulate the admission of bees? Why not simply bar the 
admission of diseased adult honeybees? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I presume that is exactly what is going to 
be done. I propose to offer an amendment, on the second page 
of the bill, giving the Secretary of Agriculture the right to lift 
the embargo from countries where the disease does not exist. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, you are going to have Con- 
gress put on an embargo and then give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to lift it if he wants to? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; from countries where the disease does 
not exist. It must be left to some one to determine where it 
does not exist. = 

Mr. WINGO. Why not regulate the admission so as to bar 
the diseased ones and let the healthy ones come in? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is necessary to kill the bee to detect the 
disease. I think it would be quite a task to undertake to make 
the necessary investigations, 
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Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER, Was not the testimony before the Agricul- 
tural Committee that there is no way of telling whether a bee 
fs infected or not without destroying the life of the bee, and 

that the only way to prevent the disease coming to this country. 
was to stop the importation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We propose to stop the importation from 
the sections which are infected. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman tell us who testified to 
what the gentleman from Kansas has stated? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Several witnesses. 

Mr. TINCHER. A representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, who had made a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject, backed up by all of the bee people of the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. Where did they make this investigation, in 
this country or in foreign countries? d 

Mr. TINCHER. both this country and foreign countries. 
They made investigations to determine whether the disease had 

. invaded this country, and they made investigations to determine 
whether they could tell if a bee was infected or not without 
destroying the life of the bee, and decided that they could not. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Iowa says they have not 
this disease in this country now. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; they say we have not the disease now, 
but they have it in other countries from which there is an im- 
portation of queen bees. Let me state to the gentleman that 
the Department of Agriculture proposes by this measure to pre- 
vent the disease from coming to this country. Heretofore we 
have waited until the disease got here, and then had to appro- 
priate money. out of the Treasury to wipe out the disease. This 
bill does not call for any appropriation. ; 

Mr. WINGO, That brings me to the second branch of my 
inquiry; how much is it estimated that it will cost for bee 
inspectors and quarantine officers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have no estimate and this carries no 
appropriation, I take it that it will be done in conjunction 
with other work. 3 

Mr. TINCHER. If we prevent the importation of bees, it 
will not cost anything. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman from Iowa said he was go- 
ing to offer an amendment so that the Secretary of Agriculture 
could let in good female bees, bees without any disease. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; if I have the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it determined that only 
adult bees carry this disease? I see this only prevents the im- 
portation of adult honeybees. I am speaking seriously—do 
not the young bees carry the disease that is found prevalent in 
the Islang of Wight and in Switzerland? 

Mr. TINCHER. I think some one asked such a question of 
the representative of the Department of Agriculture, and I 
think the only answer made was that there was no importa- 
tion except of adult bees. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that my understanding of the 
amendment that is going to be offered is that it not only covers 
the question of embargo, but the gentleman is going to insert 
the word “male.” Is there any reason for that, or was there 
any reason given in the hearings? 

Mr. TINCHER, I do not understand that male bees are im- 
ported. The principal importation of bees is the queen bee; 
practically all of the imports are the queen bees. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, very well; I understood they were going to 
restrict it to the male bees and I withdraw my objection. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. ` $ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Why restrict it to the adult? I 
observe that the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture says the 
disease is caused by a mite which affects the respiratory organs 
of the bee and of course can only be told by a microscopical 
examination. But the disease would affect the young as well 
as the adult. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Only the adult bees are imported. 

! Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This is a bill to keep out the dis- 
ease; that is the idea, to keep the disease out of the country. 
Would it not be better to strike out the word “adult” and 
leave it honeybee? 

Mr, BUTLER. Why did you put in the word “adult”? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill came to the committee prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture. It was thought that it would 
fully take care of the situation, 

Mr. BUTLER. Can not the young bee have the disease? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes: as far as the report goes. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 


‘| stage is hereby prohibited, and all adult honey 


Mr. WATSON. Is the honey made by the infected bee dele- 
terious to human beings? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I can not answer that question. We want to 
keep the disease out of the country. That is the object of the 
proposed legislation. f 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman did not sample the honey. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No., 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? © 
Mr. HAUGEN. Tes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Have the importations of 
honey bees been very large? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have been quite heavy. 
the exact figures. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But none that are imported 
have been diseased? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not to the knowledge of the department, ex- 
cept those imported for scientific purposes and for the purpose 
of investigating this disease. The income from the bee indus- 
try in this country amounts to about $75,000,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is, the industry in this 
eountry. Can the gentleman state about how many have been 
imported? 

Pa Mr. HAUGEN. I can not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is there a business of import- 
ing honey bees? 

Mr. HAUGEN, There is a business of importing them for 
breeding and selling the new breeds. Various breeds have been 
imported. The testimony is that there is no urgent need of 
further importation. I understand that the beekeepers of the 
country are in favor of this bill. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to say that I am deal- 
ing with the matter seriously and I am trying to obtain informa- 
tion about it. Do the breeders of bees in this country import 
bees from Switzerland or Italy? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I think mostly from Italy. They are 
developing certain types from various countries, Some make 
a business of importing for breeding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; ' 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to prevent the introduction and 
spread of diseases dangerous to the adult honeybee, the importation 
into the United States of the honeybee (Apis mellifica) in its adult 
offered for import 
into the United States shall be destroyed if not imYnediately exported: 
Provided, That such adult honeybees may be imported into the United 
States for experimental or scientific purposes by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: And provided further, That such adult 
r onea AT be imported into the United States from countries where 
no dangerous to adult honeybees exist, under rules and regu- 
„ by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
> SEC. 2. That any person who-shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 8500 or by im- 
3 not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
n the discretion of the court. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, line 1. strike out the word“ where” and insert In lieu thereof 
“jn which the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine that.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a 
series of amendments. The first one is to strike out the word 
“adult” on line 4, page 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment by Mr. Grama of Illinois: Page 1, line 4, strike out 
the word adult.“ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why does the gentleman offer 
that amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This is a disease that is spread 
by mites, which are found in the respiratory organs of the bee, 
according to the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
extremely desirable, inasmuch as this industry represents an 
annual prefit to us of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, that we keep 
this disease out, if we can. It may come in on bees that are 
not adult. I confess I do not know anything about the bee 
business, but am simply taking the report for the facts. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Did the gentleman ever have any dealing 
with bees? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, I have; but not as a Bee culturist. 

Mr, GARNER. Has the gentleman ever seen an infant bee? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ulinois. If there is no such thing as an 
infant bee, why say adult? 


I have not 


- 
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Mr. GARNER. I merely wondered who it was who had ever 
seen an infant bee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. There are doubtless bees not con- 
sidered adult, because they have to get into the adult stage at 
some time. 

Mr. BUTLER. How can you tell an adult bee? How do you 
know when it is grown up? ; 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. By its sting. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I see o necessity for having this 
language in here. I am for the passage of the bill. I think 
it is a very useful bill; but why put language in the bill so that 
the man who passes upon the things will have to determine 
whether the bees are adult or not? 

Mr, GARNER. I presume this bill was drawn at the Agricul- 
tural Department, and that somebody drew it who is familiar 
with the subject. He probably had some object in putting 
that word in. The gentleman from Illinois knows nothing 
about the business, and yet he wants to change the language, 
although he says that he is in fayor of the bill. I would leave 
it as it is and let the Agricultural Department language stand. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. I am not so sure but that some- 
body's judgment on the outside is just as good as some of these 
department heads who draw these bills. They put in langua 
here which apparently has no purpose. Nobody here seems 
know anything about the purpose of it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, The letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says that the cause of the disease is a mite which invades 
the respiratory tract of the adult honey bee, Evidently the 
Department of Agriculture has determined that this mite affects 
only adult honey bees, and I suppose that is why the proposed 
law is confined to adult bees. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, 
yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, How does one determine what is 
an adult bee from a scientific or practical standpoint? , 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know that anybody can 
tell. I know one thing surely, that if this law restricts the 
importation of honeybees you will accomplish your purpose, 
because the whole will include any part. It seems tọ me it is 
safer to strike out the word “adult.” Then you will not have 
to haye some one who will pass upon the question of whether 
the bee is adult or not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shail, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 11 75 or by im- 
pment not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
n the discretion of the court. . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAUGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Larsen, has 
asked me to request for him leave to extend his remarks which 
he made on the floor this afternoon on the bill abolishing the 
office of Superintendent of the Library? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, ARK. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill H. R. 11244, authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas, £ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice that the county of Independence is authorized to con- 
struct a bridge across White River. Is it not usual to locate 
these counties by the State in which they are? 

Mr. HOCH. I think so, and I intend to offer such an amend- 
ment. > 

Mr. WALSH. I bave no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. A 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Independence is hereby au- 
thorized to construct a bridge across White River at or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Batesville, Ark., in accordance with the provisions 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


the amendment offered 


of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 


navigable waters.” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. f 
yith the following committee amendments: + 

Line 4, after the word “construct” insert the words “ maintain 
and operate.” and after the words “ bridge” insert the words “and 
approaches thereto,” 

ine 5, after the word “river” insert the words “ata point suitable 
to the interests of navigation.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, s ; 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on line 3. by 
inserting after the word “independence” a comma and the 
words “State of Arkansas,” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: g 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoca: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
independence“ insert a comma and the words “ State of Arkansas." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- . 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tinie, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr; OLDFIELD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the tuble. 


PONTOON BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was the bill (II. R. 8785) granting the consent of Cougrers 19 
the Mobridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pontoon 
bridge across the Missouri River, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., and ita successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a pontoon bridge and ap- 

roaches thereto across the Missouri River nt a point suitable to the 
nterests of navigation, at or near Mobridge, in the county of Wal- 
worth, in the State of South Dakota, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a thir.) time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. JoHNson of South Dakota, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEND OREILLE RIVER. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the maintenance 
of a bridge constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the 
town of Usk, in the State of Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection? : 

Mr. WALSH. I ask to have the bill reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge specified in an act approved 
5 —5 7, 1919, entitled “An act to authorise the construction of a 
bridge across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, in the Stute 

ushington, having been constructed without approval of the 
pisna by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War be, and is 
ereby, declared a lawful structure to be maintained and operated 
subject to the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved arch 23, 
1906: Provided, That unless plans of the said bridge shall have heen 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War for 
their approval and shall have been approved by them within six 
months after the date of the approval of this act this authority shall 
then cease and be null and void. m 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wrsster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid upon the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 297. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


. 


ated by the accumulation of floating oil on the piles of piers 


1922. 


The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, the time for the 
discussion of House Joint Resolution 297 being far too limited 
for the importance of the subject, and as the resolution was 
introduced by me and is of vital interest to my district, as well 
as to practically all other States having coast lines of any mo- 
ment, I desire a brief extension of my remarks in the RECORD, 
that I may call your attention to a few of the more important 
details connected with the proposed legislation. A brief history 
of the circumstances leading up to the necessity of calling an 
international conference on the subject of oil pollution might be 
of interest. ` 

The problem is one that has arisen largely within the last 5 

or 10 years. Up to that time there was no great overseas trans- 
portation of crude oil. Prior to this the overseas movement of 
oil was largely in refined oils. The residue left in the tanks of 
tank steamers carrying refined oils does very little damage, 
because they are able to thoroughly clean the tanks; but in the 
handling of crude oil they never clean the tanks effectively, and 
then they are filled with water ballast for the return voyage, 
and when they are nearing harbor they no longer need the 
ballast and it is pumped overboard, carrying this refuse oil with 
it. Much of the same thing happens in regard to the oil-burning 
steamers. And this is again a development of the last few 
years. These steamers carry oil in their tanks on the outward 
voyage and fill the tanks with water when the oil is used up, 
and dump that oily water into the sea when they get near shore. 
There is also a considerable amount of oil discharged from 
bilge water in cleaning out the bilge on all ships. A survey of 
New York Harbor indicates the conditions which is responsible 
for this rapidly growing evil at this point alone. In a report 
submitted to the State commissioner of health, Albany, N. Y., 
by Chief Engineer Theodore Horton on September 26, 1919, 
he stated: 

From conferences with the officials of the different oil companies whose 

lants are located on the shores of New York Harbor and its tributaries 
n Greater New York and New Jersey it was learned that these com- 
anies own and operate some 140 tankers, having capacities from 
20.005 to 100,000 Barrels each, nearly all of which ply between the 
port of New York and foreign and other domestic ports. This does 
not include 41 oil tankers owned by the United States Shipping 
Board, which are used for the transportation of crude and fuel oil to 
and from New York Harbor and for the bunkering of United States 
naval vessels and merchant vessels, and merchant vessels of the United 
States Shipping Board. By December 1 of this year it is expected 
that the United States Shipping Board will have 70 oll tankers in 
operation, There are also some 45 or 50 smaller tankers or lighters, 
having capacity of from 2,000 to 15,000 barrels of oil each, used for 
the transportation of oil to and from various parts of New York 
Harbor by the various oil companies. It was also learned that the 
movement of oll to and from New York Harbor has increased from 300 
to 400 per cent within the last five qon: During July and Augot 
of this year about 60 tankers owned by private oil companies arrived 
in New York Harbor either with oil or ballast, and some 45 tankers 
departed from New York Harbor carrying oil or ballast, not including 
the arrival and departure of tankers owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

The careless casting of refuse oil into the sea from oil-burn- 
ing and oil-carrying steamers has become a serious menace to 
the fishing industries of the United States; the fire hazard cre- 


and bulkheads in our harbors is a growing source ‘of alarm; 
most serious is the destruction of ocean fisheries from this pol- 
lution which threatens to exterminate the food fish, oysters, 
clams, crabs, and lobsters that are a very material part of our 
national food supply, in addition to which the dumping of this 
oil refuse is absolutely ruining the bathing beaches which 
during the summer attract hundreds of thousands of people to 
the various seashore resorts along the Atlantic as well as the 
Pacific coast and the Gulf of Mexico, and the depreciation in 
value of millions of dollars of seashore property because of this 
condition is most serious and alarming. 

I introduced this resolution in connection with my bill, H. R. 
10596, for the prevention of the pollution of the navigable 
waters of the United States by refuse oil, which is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. But any 
legislation enacted by Congress could only remedy the evil so 
far as it pertains to territorial waters, and in the testimony 
both before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors it developed through numerous 
witnesses that much of the pollution took place beyond the 
three-mile limit. During the hearings on this resolution Sec- 
retary Hoover appeared before the committee in support of the 
resolution, and right here I would like to quote a part of his 
statement. The Secretary said: 


Early last spring at the request of the various fishermen’s associa- 
tions called a conference on the problem of oil pollution as it af- 
fected the fishermen from all the different coasts and harbors, and 
they were unanimous in their opinon that there was the greatest 
mepace to their industry from oil pollution. lt also devel 
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in the course of the guinea of the Department of Commerce 

a es were seriously affected by this nui- 
sance, Congressman APPLEBY, I think, was the first to raise the 
errr in regard to the bathing beaches on the New Jersey coast. 
thing at many of the points has practically had to be abandoned. 
came to examine into this problem, as the result of bills 
by Congressman APPLEBY to remedy the evil, the question 
came up: How are you going to control ships outside of the three- 
mile limit? It does not seem possible to develop any device of our 
hi ping. We then found that foreign 

governments were equally inte ed in the problem, and that they 
have been considering legislation; they have established port control 
of one sort or another, and particularly in the case of British fisheries 
they have made fairly extensive studies of the damage being done, 
The problem here is one which we can no doubt control by legislation 
so far as it comes within the three-mile limit. But when we get 
bie ier that, especially in the control of foreign ships, we will have 
difficulty unless we can make some sort of common arrangement with 
other governments by which those ships can be controlled; and it ts 
thought that the most effective method of pradong that problem was 
by some sort of conference of the diferent countries, to see whether 
we could have some unity of action in control of these problems on 
the high seas. We would have to agree upon some basis of actual 
ship control; in other words, legislation which would prevent ships 
from discharging refuse on the high seas, in the form of oil or bilge 
water. We do not believe it would seriously interfere with the move- 
ments of ships; and we believe that if there were some arrangement 
made for taking care of this ofl refuse in the ports and harbors and 
8 the recovery value of the oil would equalize the cost of 
emoy. 3 


_ During Secretary Hoover's testimony the gentleman from 
New York, the Hon. Bourke CocHRraAN, a member of the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs, said: 


I should think that the Italian Government and the French Govern- 
ment and the Spanish Government, all of which are deeply interested 
in this problem, and whose fisheries are deeply affected by this dam- 
mites 3 to some kind of an agreement by which this 

ve 5 


The problem of oil pollution is not a national one; it is inter- 


national, and foreign governments are equally interested with 


the United States. It seems to me that, in view of the fact 
that other nations are interested in this same question and are 
undertaking to prevent the pollution of waters in their own 
harbors and along their own shores, a conference called for 
the purpose of making the question international would be the 
better way of undertaking to handle matters that might occur 
outside of the territorial waters of any one of the nations. I 
believe the leading maritime nations of the world would wel- 
come a conference to discuss ways and means of correcting this 
oil pollution, and the evidence submitted indicates the impor- 
tance and urgency of action without undue delay. 


TO REBUILD ASSEMBLY HALL, INDIAN SCHOOL, NEAR TOMAH, WIS. 
The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 


Consent was the bill (H. R. 10957) to rebuild the assembly hall 
of the Indian School, at Tomah, Wis. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman haying this matter in 
charge if he has any objection to striking out, in line 4, page 1, 
the words “and directed,” simply authorizing the rebuilding 
of the hall, rather than directing it to be built before the 
appropriation is made? 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection. - 

Mr. WALSH. I assume the gentleman, from New Mexico 
would accept that amendment? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I would. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause the assembly hall of the 
Indian school, recently destroyed by fire, near Tomah, Wis., to be re- 
built upon the ground and site now owned in that city by the Govern- 
ment, and refurnished in such manner as to meet the present needs of 
the said school as well as such needs as may reasonably arise in the 
future, at a cost not to exceed $50,000, including heating, ventilating, 
plumbing, etc., which may be incident to said rebuilding. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated out of any 
money = the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purposes 
aforesaid. ~ 

Src. 3. That this act shall be in force from its passage. 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “assembly hall” and insert 
“school building.” 

Page 1, line F strike out the words in that city.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word hereby.“ insert“ authorized to be.“ 

Page 2, strike out section 3 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 1, 
line 4, after the word authorized,” strike out the words“ and 
directed.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “authorized,” strike out the words 
“and directed.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to rebuild the 
school building of the Indian school near Tomah, Wis.” 


SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND PRIVATE SECRETARY IN THE 
_ DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


The next bill in order on the Calendar for Unanimous Cgn- 
sent was the bill (H. R. 11155) creating the positions of Second 
Atant Secretary and private secretary in the Department of 

bor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, this bill is one of considerable importance. Directly 
and indirectly it involves some very important questions, as, 
for instance, the question of immigration, the administration of 
the immigration laws, and it does not seem to me it ought to 
come up at this time by unanimous consent. If the gentleman 
wishes to bave it passed without losing its place upon the 
calendar, I shall not object to it, but I shall object to its being 
considered by unanimous consent, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to say to the gentleman this administration and 

the previous administration have been most insistent of the need 

of a little more executive help down there. It must be ap- 
parent to all gentlemen that a great department of the Gov- 
ernment with not to exceed six appointive positions has not too 
much executive head. Since the last administration we have 
had a new form of immigration restriction that greatly in- 
creases the work of the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and 
the Commissioner of Labor, and their assistants. If there is a 
place in the whole Government where we need additional ex- 
oo to act in the name of the Secretary himself, this is the 
place. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
the department, under the law, or the Secretary, or the Assist- 
ant Secretary, must review all cases of appeal from the immi- 
gration laws by an alien demanding or asking admission to 
our ports, and there are 30 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, And Congress has put upon 
them this labor by giving them the right of review. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say further this small appropriation 
carried was requested by the Director of the Budget and the 
members of the Appropriations Committee who handled the 
appropriations for the Department of Labor have stated that 
they think this is a very worthy bill and a meritorious bill, and 
would have granted this appropriation but could not do so as 
it was legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, This involves a question, and 
the very broad policy, in my opinion—tI will leave it to the 
N if he desires to have it passed over without objec- 
tion * e 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that a 
similar bill has passed the Senate, and this comes from our 
committee with a unanimous report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This particular bill has 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In the form of a Senate bill; this House 
hill has already passed the Senate and was unanimously re- 
ported by our committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee.. In recent days the action of 
the Senate has gotten to be so it does not appeal to me 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. I say, it is a unanimous report from the 


House committee. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to say to the gentleman that it 
appears to me from the hearings that we have had before the 
Committee on Immigration that this is absolutely an added 
expense and entirely unnecessary. 

The work is getting less, and in the last two months it ought 
to have been considerably less, and has been, according to the 
report. There used to be a million and a half immigrants 
coming in, but now the only ones that are liable to come in 
will amount to about 200,000. J 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now there is a restricted 
number, but with very important questions invelved, whereas 
formerly there were about a million without appeal. 

Mr. RAKER, I know. With the laws in force there will be 
but little extra labor, if any, in the department, and you are 
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simply adding an assistant secretary when the labor is getting 
less. This bill should not pass. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Tennessee will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 3396). . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. — 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
suspend. the rules and the gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Faust Kunz Riordan 
Andrews, Nebr. Fenn Lampert Robertson 
Ansorge Fields Lankford Robsion 
Arentz Fitzgerald Larson, Minn. Rodenberg 
Bankhead Focht Lea, Calif. Rose 
Barkley Fordney Lee, Ga. Rosenbloom 
Beek Foster Lee, N. Y. Rossdale 
Bell ear Lehlbach ouse 
Black Freeman Lineberger Sabath 
Blakeney French ittle Sanders, Ind 
Blanton Fuller Longworth Sanders, N. X. 
Boies Funk aor Schall 
Bowers Gallivan eClintic Scott, Mich. 
Brennan Glynn MeFadden rs 
Britten Goldsborough McKenzie Shreve 
Brooks, Pa Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Brown, Tenn. ul McPherson Siem 
Burke Graham, Pa McSwain Smith. Mich 
Burtness Green, Iowa Maloney Smithwick 
Byrnes, S. C. Griffin Mann Stedman 
Campbell, Kans, Hardy, Tex. Mansfield Steenerson 
Cantrill Harrison artin Stiness 
Chandler, N. X. Haugen Michaelson Stoll 
Chandler, Okla. Hawes Mills Stronz, Kans, 
Clark, Hawley Montague Sullivan 
Classon Henry Montoya Swank 
Cockran Himes oore, I Sweet 
d Hook Moore, Ohio Tague 
Cole, Iowa Hudspeth orin Taylor, Ark. 
Collins Hukriede Mudd Taylor, Tenn. 
Colton Husted Nelson, J. M. Temple 
Connell Hutchinson Newton, Mo. Thomas 
Connolly, Pa. Ireland Volan Tilson 
Cooper, Ohio James O’Brien Towner 
caoys . Wis Jefferis, Nebr. Oliver Treadway 
Copley Johnson, S. Dak. Olpp cker 
8 ion Padgett Lpsha 
‘adget iIpshaw 
Cullen Kearns Paige Vare 
Dale Kelley, Mich. Parks, Ark. Vestal 
Davis, Minn Kendall Patterson, Mo Vinson 
y Kennedy erkins Voigt 
Dickinson Ketcham Perlman Vo 
Doughton Kless Petersen Walters 
Drane Kindred Porter Wason 
Driver Kinkaid ‘ou Weaver 
Dunn Kirkpatrick White, Me, 
Echols Kitchin Rainey, Ala. Williams, III. 
Edmonds Kleczka Ransley inslow 
Elliott Kline, N. Y. Rayburn Wood. Ind. 
Evans — — a Wootiroft 
Fairchi Knutson Reed, N. X. Woodyard 
Fäirf Kreider Riddick Yates 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighteen Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 3 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZTHL- ` 
MAN] moves to suspend the rules. e 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 44, noes 102. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. è 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 66, nays 156, 
not voting 208, as follows: 


YEAS—66. 

Bulwinkle Davis, Tenn, Garrett. Tenn. 
Aswell Byrnes, S. C. Dominick Hammer 
Bland, Va. Byrns, Tenn. Drewry Hayden 
Bow! Carew Dupré Huddleston 
Box Carter Favrot Humphreys 
Brand Collier Fisher Jeffers, Ala. 

Connally, Tex. Fulmer 
B Crisp Garner 


Johnson, s 
Johnson, Miess 
i 
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Jones, Tex. 
Kincheloe 


B 
Bixler 


Burton 


Chindblom 
Christopherson. 


Clague 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Clouse 

Cole, Ohio 
Cramton 
Crowther 


Curry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
Dowell 


Dunbar 
Dyer 


Andrew, Mass. 

Andrews, Nebr. 

Ansorge 

Anthony 

Arentz 

Bankhead 
arkley 


Blakeney 
Blanton 

Boies 

Bowers 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burke 
Burtness 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Collins 

Colton 

Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
8 Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 


Dickinson 


Drane 


Evans 
Fairchild 


Mead Rankin Ward, N.C 
Moore, Va Rucker Williams, Tex. 
O'Connor Sanders, Tex. Wilson 
Oldfield Sandlin Wingo 
Overstreet Steagall Wise 
Park, Ga Stevenson Woods, Va. 
gon Sumners, Tex. Wright 

ney, III. Ten Eyck y 
Raker Tillman 

NAYS—156. 

Ellis Langley Rhodes 
Fenn Larsen, Ga, Ricketts 
Fess Lawrence Roach 
Fish Layton Rogers 
Free Leatherwood Ryan 
French London Scott, Tenn. 
Frothingham Luce Shaw 

hn Lubring Shelton 
Gensman McArthur Sinclair 
Gernerd McCormick Sinnott 
Gilbert McFadden Smith, Idaho 
Gorman McLaughlin, Mich Snell 
Graham, III McLaughlin, Nebr. Snyder 
Green, lowa McLaughlin, Pa. Speaks 
Greene, Mass, MacGregor Steenerson 
Greene, Madden Stephens 
Griest Magee Strong, Kans. 
Hadley Mapes Strong. Pa. 
Hardy, Colo. Merritt Summers, Wash. 
Hays Michener Swing 
Herrick iler Taylor, N. J. 
Hersey N Thompson 
Hickey Mondell Timberlake 
Hicks Morgan Tincher 
Hill Murphy Tinkham 
Hoch Nelson, Me. Underhill 
Hogan Nelson, A. P. Vaile 
Jacoway Newton, Minn. Volstead 
Jame: Norton Walsh 
Johnson, Wash Ogden Ward, N. Y. 
Keller Parker, N. J. Watson 
Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. X. Webster 

ing Patterson, N. J. Wheeler 
Kissel Porter . White, Kans. 
Kleczka Purnell Williamson 
Kline; Pa Radcliffe Wurzbach 
Kopp Ramseyer Wyant 
Kraus eece Young 
Lampert Reed. W. Va. Zihlman 
NOT VOTING—208. 

Fairfield Larson, Minn. Rodenberg 
Faust Len, Calif. Rose 
Fields Lee, Ga. Rosenbloom 
Fitzgerald Lee. N. Y Rossdale 
Focht Lehlbach Rouse 
Fordney Lineberger Sabath 
Foster Little Sanders, Ind 
Frear Longworth Sanders, N. Y 
Freeman Lyon Schall 
Fuller eClintic Scott. Mich. 

nk McKenzie ars 
Gallivan McPherson Shreve 
Garrett, Tex. McSwain Siegel 
Glynn Maloney Sisson 
Goldsborough Mann Slem 
Goodykoontz Mansfield Smith, Mich. 
Gould artin Smithwick 
Graham, Pa Michaelson Sproul 
Griffin Mills Stafford 
Hardy, Tex. Montague Stedman 
Harrison Montoya Stiness 
Haugen Moore, III. Stoll 
Hawes Moore, Ohio Sullivan 
Hawley Moores, Ind. Swank 
Henry Morin Sweet 
Himes Mott Tague 
Hooker ‘Mudd Taylor, Ark. 
Hudspeth Nelson, J. M. Taylor. Colo. 
Hukriede Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn, 

ull Nolan Temple 

Husted O'Brien Thomas 
Hutchinson Oliver Tilson 
Ireland Olpp Towner 
Jefferis. Nebr. Osborne Treadway 
Johnson, S. Padgett Tucker 
Jones, Pa. Paige Tyson 
Kahn Parks, Ark Upshaw 
Kearns Patterson, Mo. are 
Kelley, Mich. Perkins Vesta® 
Kendall Perlman Vinson 
Kennedy Petersen Voigt 
Ketcham Pou Volk 
Kiess Pringe. Walters 
Kindred Rainey, Ala. Wason 
Kinkaid Ransley Weaver 
Kirkpatrick Rayburn hite, Me. 
Kitchin Reber Williams, III 
Kline, N. Y Reed. N. Y Winslow 
Knight Riddick Wood, Ind 
Knutson Riordan Woodru 
Kreider Robertson Woodyard 
Kunz Robsion Yates 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 
Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 
Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. McClintic. 


Mr. Evans with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Kuntz. 

Mr. MePherson with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Cole of Iowa with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Haugen with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Tague. ae 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Barkley. > 

Mr Kiess with Mr. Kindred, 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sears, 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Lee of New York with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Martin, 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my motion 
that the rules be suspended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland withdraws 
his motion to suspend the rules. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

A CERTAIN INDEMNITY SCHOOL-LAND SELECTION, FLORIDA. 


- The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8763) validating and confirming a certain 
indemnity school-land selection of the State of Florida. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? è 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to hear the title of 
the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the title of 
the bill. 

The title of the bill was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following Florida indemnity school-land 
selection be, and the same is hereby, va idated and confirmed, notwith- 
standing its inclusion within an abandoned military reservation, and 
the Secretary of th^ Interior is authorized to approve the same to the 
State of Florida, if the selection list is in all respects regular and 
accompanied by the necessary fees: Gainesville, 016649, filed May 1, 
1920, covering the southwest quarter of the northwest Se of sec- 
— 28, township 54 south of range 42 east, Tampa meridian, Florida, 

acres, 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 5 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Larsen of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SPECIAL MISSION TO THE BRAZIL CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (S: J. Res. 173) authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to represent the Government. of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to represent the Government of the United States at 
the gentennial celebration of the independence of Brazil, to be held 
at Rio de Janeiro in September next. 

Whereas the Government of Brazil has invited the Government of the 
United States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the 
ge ia of Brazil, to be held in September next at Rio de Janeiro: 
Be it 


Resolved, ete., That the President is hereby authorized to appoint and 
send to Brazil a commission not to exceed five members to represent the 
Government of the United: States at the said celebration. 

Sec. 2. That the expenses of the said commission shall be paid, 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the 1 0 
State, from the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the expenses of takin 
part in an international exposition to be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Provided for in the act of Congress approved December 15, 1921, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiseal years, 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending, June 30, 1922, 
and subsequent fiscal years, and for other purposes. . 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 

“That the President is hereby authorized to appoint and send. to 
Brazil a special mission of friendship, will, and; congratulation 
not to exceed five members to represent the Government and 


ople }, 
of the United States at the celebration of the independence of Brazil. 


to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de J 
“Sec. 2. That the of the said s 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the retary o 
State, from the appropriation for the expenses of taking part in said 
international exposition as provided for in the deficiency appropriation 
act of Congress approved ber 15, 1921, and subject to all the 


provisions thereof.’ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. - 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the title was amended so as.to read: 
Joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint a special 
mission of friendship, good will, and congratulation to represent 
the Government and people of the United States at the centen- 
nial celebration of the independence of Brazil.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker; was the amendment to the pre- 
amble agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. Na. Without objection, the amendment to 
the preamble will be agreed to. 

The preamble was amended so as to read: 

Whereas the Government. of Brazil has invited the Government of the 
United States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the 
peepee of Brazil, to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de 

ane . 

On motion of Mr. LANHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DETENTION HOSPITAL AT NOME, ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9528) providing for the retention by the 
Government of the property in Nome, Alaska, known as the 
Detention Hospital Building and its use by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of. the Interior. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr; CRAMTON; Mr. Speaker, I have made some effort to get 
information as to what the repair and furnishing of this build» 
ing will cost the Department of the Interior. Not having been 
able to get satisfactory information as to that, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over to-day without prejudice, 


pecial mission shall be paid, 
See 8 f 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. I will try to give him the information 
he desires. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman can state definitely how 
much it will cost to repair the building and furnish it for. the 
purposes desired, I shall be interested in hearing it, and for that 
purpose I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can not give the gentleman definite 
figures. It simply means the transfer of the building originally 
constructed as a detention hospital at Nome to be used as a 
merae for the teachers employed in the Bureau of Education 
at Nome. 

Mr. CRAMTON. T made some effort to get information be- 
fore my statement here. I asked the Bureau of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, and they said it would eost 
nothing for the repair of the building, which manifestly could 
not be correct. They could not say how much it would cost 
for the furniture, 

They said they had the money ayailable for furniture in the 
appropriation bill that we have just. passed. An examination 
of the estimates furnished and of the hearings develops that 
there appears ta be no fund available for buying furniture, but 
their estimate was at least $1,000 for repairs. That, of course, 
is a vague statement. The transfer of the building may be a 
good thing, but I think for the present, until we know some- 
thing about what the department expect to pay, and until they 
can give us direct information that does not conflict with other 
facts and figures which they have presented, I shall have to 
object, but I am willing to have the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that up 
in that section of the country the teachers of the Bureau of 
Education have no elaborate furniture or elaborate houses to 
live in. In fact, they live under almost primitive conditions. 
This is a well-constructed, warm building, divided, as I under- 
stand, into rooms suitable for their occupancy, and they would 
like to be able to repair it this summer so that they can oecupy 
it this winter. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

è el SUTHERLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
ucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. For the information of the gentleman from 
Michigan I wish to say that while we did not know exactly. 
how much would be involved we did know that it would not 
be a large amount, and the main purpose of the bill met wi 
the hearty approval of every member of tlie committee, so tha 
we had no hesitancy in unanimously reporting the bill. I hope 


| the gentleman from Michigan will not objeet. 


Mr, CRAMTON, As far as the main purpose of the bill is 
concerned I probably agree with the gentleman; but if the de- 
partment has gone into the matter they should have some 
estimate of cost available; which they apparently have not as 
yet. This is a House bill. After it passes the House it will 
have to pass the other body, and there is reason to believe 
that there is legislation before the other body that will occupy: 
its attention for some time; so I do not think any damage will’ 
be done if this bill, goes over for a week or two. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill go over without. prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

MONUMENT TO FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


The SPHAKER. The Chair by virtue of the authority vested 
in him appoints as the committee to attend the dedication of 
the monument to Francis Scott Key in Baltimore next week 
Mr. Mupp, Mr. BLAKENEY, Mr. HII, Mr. Lowruicum, and Mr. 
GoLpsBorapeH. 

BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO BIVER: NEAR STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11646) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 8 is hereby granted to 
the Steubenville & Pittsburgh Bridge Co. a their successors and as- 
signs to yey ba | maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River, at or near the north city limits of the city: of 
Steubenville, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 


1922: 
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Sec. 2. That this aet shall be null and void unless the c 


ongtruc- 
tien of said bridge is commenced within two years and completed 
within five years from the date of the approval hereof. 


Sec. 8. That the right to alter, am this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accorilingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Granast of IIlinois a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


or repeal 


DAWSONSPRINGS (KY.) SANATORIUM. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11588) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
is a rather important matter, and I doubt whether it should be 
taken up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I feel sure that if the gentleman knows 
the facts he will not object. The gentleman will remember that 
when the original act was passed providing for the sanatorium 
at Dawsonsprings, Ky., it provided that the land should be 
deeded to the Government free of charge by the people. While 
the bill was pending the citizens down there began to get 
options on this land. The Treasury Department afterwards 
demanded 5,000 acres. Before the bill finally became a law 
some of these options had expired. 

The money was raised and the State legislature supplemented 
the amount by an appropriation of $40,000. The balance of 
the money is now in the bank ready to be paid to the balance 
of the landowners. The hospital has been completed, but there 
are a few landowners since the option expired who are trying 
to hold up the citizens and get fabulous prices for the land. 
Under the original act the Secretary of the Treasury had not 
the right to institute condemnation proceedings, I have a 
letter from the United States district attorney there saying 
that he will have to institute proceedings, but can not do it 
until the original act is amended. I took the matter up with 
the Department of Justice and submitted this amendment to 
them and they approved it, as did also the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The money is now in the bank, and it is only a question 
of giving the Secretary of the Treasury the right to call on the 
Department of Justice to exercise the right of eminent domain. 
It will all be done without any expense to the Government, 
because the money is awaiting final action. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the intention, of course. 

Mr. KINCHELOHRH. That is what the bill provides, and 
the money is in the bank. 

Mr, WALSH. Assuming that the condemnation proceedings, 
which no one can tell what the jury may assess, condemns it 
at a price greater than the money available for the payment of 
the 5,000 acres. How is the situation going to result? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They will have to raise more money. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not raise the money and buy the land? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The money has been raised and is avail- 
able to buy the land. 

Mr. ‘WALSH. I doubt whether the Government ought to 
establish a precedent of condemning land for the purpose of 
letting some one else pay for it. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman that under 


the section 9881, volume 10, of the compiled statutes, is where 
I got the authority for my amendment. I will be glad to 
show it to the gentleman. It was in connection with rivers and 
harbors. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman feel assured that the 
condemnation proceedings which would be instituted and the 
award that would be made will be within the amount of money 
available under the act of the State legislature? 

Mr. KINCHELOEH. I will say that I think it will not only 
be sufficient, but I think there will be an ample amount left 
when it is done, 

Mr. WALSH. How many tracts of land does this affect? 

Mr. KINCHELOD, But very few, as I understand. It is 
nearly all settled up. After the citizens donated all they were 


able to, they then went to the legislature and asked for an ap- 


propriation sufficient to take care of all emergencies, It is a 
question for the Treasury Department and the Department of 
Justice in order to clear this up. The hospital is completed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
sentiment is so strongly in favor of the institution, and they 
are so anxious to make it a great success, that it will act as 
a deterrent to any tendency to give too high an award. 


Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the jury will not come from Daw- 
sSonsprings. This will be in the United States court. È 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let me say that I was at Frankfort the 
other day and there was no question about that. This matter 
was under consideration by the State legislature. Governor 
Morrow investigated the matter, and there was no question by 
anybody as to the award coming within the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. How much land have they acquired? ; 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I can not say; there are only a few tracts 
left. In reference to the statement that it will be tried in the 
Federal court I want to say that it will be tried at Owensboro, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Government will be made liable. 

a KINCHELOE. No; the Government will not be made 
e. 

Mr. WALSH. Not unless the Legislature of Kentucky should 
repeal the act. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The Legislature of Kentucky has ad- 
journed, and it has biennial sessions. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say that there is a precedent for 
this. I believe I drew the act to which the gentleman from 
Kentucky has made reference. There may be cases come up 
in the future in which the owners will charge exorbitant prices, 
and it will be utterly impossible to obtain the land for publie 
improvement within the bounds of reason unless by such a 
method as this. I remember the case arose in reference to 
rivers and harbors. 

Mr. KINCHELORB. It was a river and harbor statute. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the explanation and 
the precedent, I withdraw the reservation of objection. 
ae SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DowELL). Is there objec- 
tion 7 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection C of section 7 of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines,” approved March 8, 1919, be amended by 
ae at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: “Provided, 


hat whenever any person, company, or co tion, municipal or pri- 
vate, shall undertake or shall have undertaken to secure any land or 


to institute and condu rier Aghia oy upon the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury : Pro expenses of said pro- 
ceedings and any award t may ll be paid 
by the said person, company, or corporation, to secure which payment 
th rson, company, 
in such amount as he may deem 
ings are commenced.” 
With the following committee amendments: 


% Page — line 4, strike out the word sanatorim and insert the word 

Da a line 8, strike out the words “in the name of the United 
States for the acquirement” and insert in lieu the words “to 
acquire such land or easement for the United States.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will correct the spelling of the word “approved,” in line 6, 
page 1. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KINCHELOF, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. GoopyKoonrz, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Montasve, for ‘two days, on ‘account of important 
business, 

To Mr. DoveHton (at the request of Mr. BULWINKLE) for 
five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Taytor of Tennessee, for two weeks, on account of 
important business. 
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ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, June 6, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Committee on Rules. S. Con. 
Res. 23. A concurrent resolution creating a joint committee to 
determine the indebtedness of the United States to the District 
of Columbia or of the District of Columbia to the United States 
growing out of relations existing since the organic act of 1878; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1066). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10191) 
granting a pension to Anna P. McOCroskey, and the same was re- 

` ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11901) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River to connect the city 
of Benwood, W. Va., and the city of Bellaire, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KISSEL: A bill (H. R. 11902) designating the daisy 
as the national flower of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11903) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to sell to Henry Ford nitrate plant 
No. 1 at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; and to lease to the 
corporation to be incorporated by him Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 
(as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), including 
power stations, when constructed, as provided herein, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11904) authorizing the accept- 
ance of the proposal of Henry Ford for the completion and leas- 
ing of the dams and hydroelectric plants at Muscle Shoals, and 
for the purchase of nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, the 
Waco Quarry, and the interest of the Government in the Gorgas 
Warrior River steam plant, all in the State of Alabama, dated 
May 81, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11905) to provide for 
the establishment of the Supreme Court for the Territory of 
Alaska, imposing additional duties on the district judges; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 843) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets 
for the use of the American Legion at the State encampment to 
be held in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four persons 
paid from the appropriation for the collection of customs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HOGAN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 60) 
providing for the compiling, printing, and binding of 1,000,000 
copies of the official records of the United States in the war 
with Germany; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (II. R. 11906) grant- 
ing a pension to Spencer E. Graves; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11907) granting a pension to Barbara 
Bever; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11908) 
granting a pension to Frederick C. Oulahan; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11909) authorizing the reinstatement of 
Frank C. Meade as first lieutenant in the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11910) granting a pension 
to Joseph D. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 11911) for the relief of 
John C. Carlson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11912) for the relief of E. A. Bergstrom; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 11913) granting a pension 
to Lucy Ann Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11914) granting a pension to Nellie Pettit; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11915) for the relief of 
Harrison Nysewander ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11916) grant- 
ing a pension to Hanna C. Seward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11917) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11918) granting an increase 
of pension to Celesta Lamme; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11919) granting a pen- 
sion to William E. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11920) granting a pension to 
James R. Daniel; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11921) granting a pension to Henry Gar- 
field Clemons ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 11922) granting a pension 
to William H. Poindexter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11923) for the 
relief of Earl Mankin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11924) granting an increase 
of pension to Tillie Wester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11925) granting a pension 
to Mary L, Dill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11926) for the relief of 
the Staples Transportation Co., of Fall River, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 11927) for the relief of Anna 
Volker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 361) to pay 
Harry J. Hunt for additional services; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5902. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the Union Evangelical Church of Three Rivers, Mass., urging 
the United States to assure protection to the Armenians; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5903. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Henry Ford, for the com- 
pletion and leasing of Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5904. Also, resolution adopted by the members of Group 
VIII, New York State Bankers’ Association, urging the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Harding to the position of governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

5905. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Private Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, urging that the 
Muscle Shoals plant be leased to Henry Ford; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

5906. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution by the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, San Francisco, Calif., petitioning that all regula- 
tions permitting concessions to be granted for educational, re- 
ligious, or charitable purposes include patriotic purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5907. Also, resolution by the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
San Francisco, Calif., opposing the immigration and colonization 
by Japanese and other Asiatics in California; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5908. By Mr, KISSEL: Petition of the United Chemical 
Works, New York City, relative to the pending tariff bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

5909, Also, petition of Aspegren & Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
relative to the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

5910. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 185 citi- 
zens of Healdsburg, Calif., protesting against the passage of 
Sunday legislation bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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5911. By Mr. RYAN: Petition of citizens of New York City 
in mass meeting assembled in Madison Square Garden, pledging 
their moral and financial support to maintain the republic of 
Ireland and urging the United States to take certain steps rela- 
tive thereto; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5912. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petitions of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Olub and Kiwanis Club of Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., protesting against the repeal of section 416 of the 
transportation act of 1920 and against other adverse railroad 
legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

5913. By Mr. SPEAKS; Papers to accompany House bill 
11899; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE. 


Turspay, June 6, 1922. 
( Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922). 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
er. CURTIS, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
T The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro he reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Frelinghuysen McKinley Sheppard 
Broussard Gooding McLean Simmons 
Calder Hale Nary Smith 
Cameron Harris ers Smoot 
Capper Harrison Nelson neer 
Caraway Heflin Newberry Sterlin 
Colt Johnson Nicholson Sutherland 
Cnuiberson Jones, N. Mex Norris anson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Oddie ‘Townsend 
Curtis Kollo Overman Underwood 
Dial Kendrick Pa Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Ladd Pitman Watson, Ga. 
dge La Pollette Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Fernald McCormick Ransdell Williams 
France McCumber Rawson His 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, some time ago the Senate 
passed a joint resolution (S. J. Res, 173), which went to the 
House, and some slight changes were made in the phraseology 
in the House. It is a joint resolution authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next. The 
State Department is anxious that the matter be passed upon. I 
understand that the joint resolution has passed the House and 
has been returned to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the joint resolution has not been returned from the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I shall have to wait until it 
comes over. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the officers of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, Presbyterian Church, of Elbow Lake, 
Minn., favoring the granting of relief to the suffering peoples 
of Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr, CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Farmers’ 
Union, Local No. 492, of Tipton, Kans., protesting against the 
passage of the so-called Jones-Greene ship subsidy bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented.a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Dalkena and Newport, Wash., praying for the enactment 
of legislation reviving the United States Grain Corporation so 
as to stabilize prices of certain farm products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central Wash- 
ington Presbytery, at Naches, Wash., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented ‘resolutions adopted by the Seattle Presby- 
tery, Presbyterian Church at Seattle, Wash., and the Central 
Washington Presbytery at Naches, Wash., favoring amendments 
‘to the Constitution providing for uniform marriage and divorce 
laws and prohibiting polygamy, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


= ~ 


PUBLICATION OF SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I report back from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amendments the bill (H. R. 11450) 
to provide for the printing and distribution of the Supreme 
Court Reports and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of 
the Judicial Code. On account of the urgency and importance 
of the matter I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
I will make a brief statement, so that the Senate may under- 
stand what is involved. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow the bill to be 
read first for information? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill for the information of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill by title. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to have the bill read at 
length. 

Mr. NELSON. I can briefly explain the substance of the bill. 

Heretofore decisions of the Supreme Court haye been printed 
under contract with a private publishing company. I think the 
last contract was with Banks & Co. That contract expired last 
October. There is as yet no provision for publishing the deci- 
sions of the court which have been rendered during this session 
ee court. The object of the bill is to provide for that publi- 
cation. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate unanimously amended 
the bill as it came from the House so as to provide that the re- 
ports shall be printed and distributed by the Government Print- 
ing Office. Heretofore the reporter of the Supreme Court has 
had partly a salary and partly some perquisites through the 
publisher. Last year under that arrangement his compensation 
amounted to $9,700 net. Under the bill as we have amended it 
we propose to abolish all perquisites and to give him a salary ' 
of $8,500 a year, equal to the salary of a circuit judge. He is 
also given an allowance of $3,500 a year for clerk hire and 
assistance in the work. 

The work of the reporter is very important. He has to pre- 
pare all syllabi of cases, because they are not prepared by the 


| court. He has to revise and verify all citations of authorities. 


He has to make abstracts of the briefs of counsel in order to put 
them into the reports. His work is very important. Under the 
bill as we have amended it he will be given a compensation of 
about $1,200 less than he received during the past year. 

The reports are to be printed at the Government Printing 
Office and furnished to the public at cost, whatever the cost 
may be. The bill as it came from the House provided that the 
Supreme Court should let the publication of the reports on 
contract. We eliminated that part of the bill and provided that 
the reports should be published at the Government Printing 
Office. We had an estimate made during the hearings by the 
Government Printing Office, and they think the reports can be 
published, if I recall correctly, at an average price of about 
$1.65 or $1.75 per volume. 

In view of the fact that no provision exists for the publica- 
tion of the reports now it is very urgent that the bill should 
be passed. I am unwilling to take the time of the Senate fur- 
ther in explanation of the measure unless some Senator desires 
to ask a question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think this will prove to be 
a great saving of money to the Government. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee was asked to allow $3 for every copy of a report and 
that the reports be printed by contract. We sent down and got 
an estimate from the Public Printer as to the probable cost 
of the publication of the reports. He said he could publish them 
at $1.65 per volume. It will save money to the lawyers and to 
the Government. Instead of buying them from the publisher 
they can be obtained from the Public Printer at the actual cost. 
Not only that, but the printing of the reports will give employ- 
ment to those persons at the Printing Office who have to give 
up their jobs in summer time and keep these employed on this 
work. I have been trying to get this action taken for years. 
I am glad that the House has passed the bill, and it ought to be 
passed by the Senate without any objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11450) to provide 
for the printing and distribution of the Supreme Court Reports 
and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial 
Code, which had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
committee amendments. 
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The amendments of the Committee on the Judiciary were, 
on page 1, line 7, before the word “and,” to insert “as”; in 
line 8, after the words “Chief Justice,” to strike out “he 
shall” and to insert a comma and the words “and when so 
directed to”; in line 9, after the word “ published,” to strike 
out “preliminary” and to insert “advance”; on page 2, line 
3, after the words“ Government Printing Office,” to strike out: 
“or he may, when so directed by the court or the Chief Justice, 
enter into a contract or contracts in the name of the United 
States with private printing establishments for said printing 
and binding, but no such contracts shall cover a longer period 
fhan three years, and no contract shall be awarded except 
where sealed proposals shall have been submitted in accord- 
ance with duly advertised request for bids, with a reservation 
of the right to reject any or all such bids. Whenever bids are 
received under the provisions hereof, and before any award 
shall be made, the reporter shall secure an estimate from the 
Public Printer of the cost of doing the work in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and no contract shall be awarded where 
such work can be done for less in said Government Printing 
Office unless the court shall determine it to be in the public 
interest. 

“Any contract awarded hereunder shall be secured by a 
bond with surety for the faithful performance of same and 
adequate provision for liquidated damages in case of a breach 
thereof”; on page 8, line 2, after the word “for,” to strike 
out “furnishing estimates and”; on page 3, after line 3, to 
strike out “ Whenever said printing and binding are done under 
contract, all volumes, pamphlets, copies, proofs, and plates 
shall be the property of the United States, and said contract 
shall contain provisions for the delivery thereof to the Public 
Printer”; on page 3, line 12, before the words“ per annum,” 
to strike out “$7,500” and to insert “$8,500”; in line 14, 
after the word “law,” to strike out the semicolon and the fol- 
lowing words “and neither the reporter nor any assistants 
shall receive further or additional compensation by reason of 
any contract entered into under the provisions of section 225 
of the Judicial Code as amended by this act”; on page 5, line 
21, before the word “for,” to strike out “General”; on page 
7, line 25, after the word “installments,” to insert “to be sold 
by the Public Printer”; on page 8, line 2, after the words 
“cost of,’ to strike out “composition, plating, printing, and 
binding, and such additional amount as shall equal as nearly 
as may be, one-half,” and in lieu thereof to insert “ production, 
including in such cost”; in line 12, after the word “any,” to 
strike out “contract or”; and in line 24, to strike out “ the 
appropriation for the salary and expenses of the reporter” 
and to insert “ miscellaneous receipts,” so as to make the bill 
read: 
= it enacted, etc., That section 225 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
ay 225. 16 ball ds the duty of the reporter to prepare the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court for pannas and publication in bound 
volumes, as and when directed by the court or the Chief Justice; and 
when so directed to cause to be printed and published advance copies 
of ea Seon 1 . Public Printer, shall have 
the ‘printing oes] binding herein required done at the Government 
Printing ce. 

s of the „type, format, proofs, and bind- 
ing shall be Cevermined by the ee —.—— to 88 of the court 
eaten l hereb couronnes pee — Public Printer for doing 

TY > 
tog eg cet a ion. 280 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

rr) 2 rter shall be $8,500 per annum, 

e peers ok W which shall be in 
ull compensation for the services required by law. He shall also be 
allowed for professional and clerical assistance and stationery not to 
exceed $3,5 annum, to be paid upon vouchers signed by him and 
approved by the Chiet Justice. He shall be furnished a room in the 
Capitol, with suitable oases 1 theres zae space occupied by 
e 227 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 


read as follows: 

— „ 227. The oe provided for in section 225 shall be printed, 
bound, and issued within eight months after said decisions have been 
rendered by the Supreme Court, and within said period the Attorney 
General shall distribute copies of said Supreme Court reports as 
follows: To the President, the Justices of the Supreme Court, the 
udges of the Court of Customs Appea the judges of the Circuit 
ourts of Appeal, the quarte of the district courts, the 7 of the 
Court of cialne. the judges of the Court of Appeals and of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the judges of the several Territorial 
courts, the Secretary of State, the tary. of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the of the 
Interior, the Postmaster General, the Attorney General, the 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of mmerce, the Secretary of La 
Solicitor General, the Assistant to the Attorney General, each Assistant 
Attorney Gene each United States district attorney, each Assistant 
of the executive departments, the Assistant Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the Senate for use of the Senate, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives for the use of the House of 
Representatives, the governors of the Territories, the Solicitor for the 


Department of State, the Treasurer of the United States, the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller General of the United States, the 
Assistant Comptroller General, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Director of the Budget, the Assistant Director of the Budget, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the Director of the Mint, the solicitor 
of the General Accounting Office, each of the chiefs of divisions in the 
General Accounting Office, the counsel of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Judge Advocate General, War Department; the Chief of Finance, 
War Department; the Judge Advocate General, Navy Department; the 
Paymaster General, Navy Department; the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Commissioner of General Land Office, the Commissioner of 
Pensions, the Commissioner of Patents, the Commissioner of Education, 
the Commissioner of Navigation, the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, the Director of Geological Survey, the Director of the Census, the 
Forester and Chief of Forest Service, Department of culture; the 
purchasing eet Post Office Department; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the United States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
the chairman, United States Shipping oard; the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md.; the Military Academy at West Point, N. V.; and the 
heads of such other executive offices as may be provided by law of 
2 grade with any of said offices, each one copy; to the law library 
of the Supreme Court, 25 copies; to the law library of the Department 
of the Interior, 2 copies; to the law library of the Department of 
Justice, 5 copies; to the Secretary of the Senate for the use of com- 
mittees of the Senate, 30 copies; to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for use of the committees of the House, 35 copies; to the 
marshal of the 8 Court as custodian of the 7 property used 
by the court for the use of the justices thereof in the conference room, 
robing room, and court room, 3 copies; to the Secretary of War for 
the use of the proper courts and officers of the Philippine Islands, 
and for the headquarters of military departments in the United States 
12 copies; and to each of the places where district courts of the United 
States are now holden, including Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1 copy. 

“The Attorney General shall distribute one complete set of said 
reports and one set of the digests thereof to such executive officers 
as are entitled to receive said reports under this section and have not 
already received them; to each United States judge and to each United 
States district attorney who has not received a set; to each of the 

laces where district courts are now held to which reports have not 

m distributed and to each of the places at which a district court 
may hereafter be held, the edition of said reports and digests to be 
selected by the judge or officer receiving them. 

“No distribution of reports and digests under this section shall be 
made to any place where the court is held in a building not owned 
bE the United States unless there be at such place a United States 
officer to whose responsible custody they can be committed. 

“The clerks of courts (except the Supreme Court) shall in all cases 
keep the said reports and digests for the use of the courts and of the 
officers thereof. Said reports and digests shall remain tue property 
of the United States and shall be preserved by the officers above named 
and by them turned over to their successors in office. 

“The Public Printer shall turn over to the Attorney General, upon 
request, such reports as he may require in order to make the distribu- 
tion authorized to be made by the Attorney General hereunder.” 

Ra 4. Section 228 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 228. The number of bound volumes and advance pene in- 
stallments, to be printed under the provisions of section 225, shall be 
determined by the reporter from estimates furnished by the Attorney 
General and the Superintendent of Documents, and the prices for said 
bound volumes and pamphlet installments to be sold by the Public 
Printer be fixed by the reporter with the approval of the Attor- 
ney General and shall equal the cost of production, including in such 
cost the sums appropriated for the salary and expenses of the reporter 
under the provisions of section 226. 

“ Receipts from the sale of said reports and pamphlet installments 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous re- 


ceipts. 
2 Whenever the supply of bound copies of any volume produced under 
any requisition pursuant to section of this act shall have been dis- 
of, reprints from the original plates shall be made at the 
vernment Printing Office from time to time in sufficient numbers 
to meet current demands. Such reprints shall equal, as nearly as 
ssible, in quality of presswork, paper, and binding the original edi- 
Gon; and shall be sold at the price fixed for the latest volume published 
when the reprints are made; so much of the money thus derived as 
equals the cost of making and distributing the reprints sold shall be 
credited to the 8 on for printing and binding, the remainder 
8 shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

Spc. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1921: Provided, however, That there shall be deducted from the 
salary and allowances fixed by section 226 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended hereby, such sums as may have been pora or allowed out of 
the Treasury to the reporter for work done by him in the preparation 
for printing and binging of reports of decisions rendered since the open- 
ing of the October, 1921, term of the Supreme Court. 

uch sums as may necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code as amended 
by this act are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 8679) to amend the act of June 30, 1906, entitled 
“An act creating a United States court for China and prescrib- 
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ing the jurisdiction thereof”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3680) for the relief of Charles R. Tice; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr, BALL: 

A pill (S. 3681) to incorporate the Washington Rapid Tran- 
sit Co.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 3682) for the relief of Sullivans Island, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3683) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to George M. Bailey certain lands; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 3684) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease to certain persous and corporations certain lands in 
Tillman and Cotton Counties, Okla., belonging to the United 
States, that were, prior to February 25, 1920, claimed in good 
faith under the placer mining laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1911) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2014) to provide for the settlement of small holding 
claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 7544. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay; 

H. R. 8763. An act validating and confirming a certain in- 
demnity school-land selection of the State of Florida; 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10211. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Fiute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands recla- 
mation project of the Reclamation Service; 

H. R. 10330, An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, 
in the State of Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 10517. An act providing for the confirmation of title of 
certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of lands for- 
merly included in the Fort Sabine Military Reservation, in 
Cameron Parish, La., now abandoned; 

H. R. 10957. An act to rebuild the school building of the Indian 
school near Tomah, Wis. : 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 11265. An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington ; 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of the Superintendent 
of the Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the 
duties thereof to the Architect of the Capital and the Librarian 
of Congress; 

H. R. 11396. An act to regulate foreign commerce in the im- 
portation into the United States of the adult honeybee (Apis 
mellifica) ; 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the clussiiied civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 
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H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Stepbenville, Ohio; 

H. R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines”; 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve the holding of 
a national and international exhibition in the city of Phila- 
delphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park and parkway site 
selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, and 
lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired for that pur- 
pose, as an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to call a conference of maritime nations 
with a view to the adoption of effective means for the preven- 
tion of pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil- 
carrying steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, 
fuel oil, oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast; and 

H. J. Res, 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposal of 
articles produced by patients in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 539. An act to further amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended; 

H. R. 9344. An act providing for the appropriation of funds 
for acquiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 
Two Leggins Irrigation Canal; and 

H. R. 10972. An act to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps. Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT RIO DE JANEIRO, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in the absence of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I ask the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the amendments of the House to Senate 
Joint Resolution 173. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the 
President to appoint a commission to represent the Government 
of the United States at the centennial celebration of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September 
next, which were to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That the President is hereby authorized to appoint and send to Brazil 
a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratulation not to ex- 
ceed five members to represent the Government and people of the United 
States at the celebration of the independence of Brazil, to be held in 
September, 1922, at Rio de Janeiro. 

ec. 2. That the expenses of the said special mission shall be paid 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State, from the appropriation for the expenses of taking part in said 
international exposition as pona for in the deficiency appropriation 
act of Congress approved December 15, 1921, and subject to all the 
provisions thereof. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to appoint a special mission of friendship, good 
will, and congratulation to represent the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States at the centennial celebration of the 
independence of Brazil.” 

And to amend the preamble so as to read: “ Whereas the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil has invited the Government of the United 
States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the in- 
dependence of Brazil, to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de 
Janeiro: Be it.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the amendments are only 
slight changes in the form of the words, and are not at all mate- 
rial. I therefore move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments, 

Mr. KING. There is no change in the number of persons ap- 
pointed or the amount or anything of that kind? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; “not to exceed five” is the way it 
reads. 

Mr. KING. Upon the representation of the Senator I have 
no objecticn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to, 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H. R. 7544. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 8763. An act validating and confirming a certain in- 
demnity school-land selection of the State of Florida; and 

II. R. 10517. An act providing for the confirmation of title of 
certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of lands form- 
erly included in the Fort Sabine Military Reservation, in Cam- 
eron Parish, La., now abandoned; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

II. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties 
thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of 
Congress; to the Committee on the Library. y 

H. R. 11396. An act to regulate foreign commerce in the im- 
portation into the United States of the adult honeybee (Apis 
niellifica) ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines”; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 10211. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Piute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands recla- 
mation project of the Reclamation Service; and 

H. R. 10057. An act to rebuild the school building of the 
Indian school near Tonmh, Wis.; to the Committee on Indian 


Affairs. 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Pres- 
cott, in the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 11265. An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 11646, An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve the holding of a 
national and international exhibition in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in 1926, upon the Fairmount Park and parkway site se- 
lected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, and lands 
contiguous thereto that may be acquired for that purpose, as 
an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to call a conference of maritime nations with 
a view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

H. J. Res, 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposal 
of articles produced by patients in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau; to the Committee on Finance. 


MARKHAM’S LINCOLN MEMORIAL DEDICATION POEM. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the poem and the introductory 
remarks of Edwin Markham, delivered at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial on the 30th day of May last. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue DEDICATION Porm, 


Read by Edwin Markham at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial 
at Washington, D. C., May 30, 1922. Before reading, he said: 

“No oration, no poem, can rise to the high level of this historie 
houf. Nevertheless, I yenture to version of my 


Lincoln poem to this stupendous Lincoln Memorial, to this far-sh' 


mee Fay — 8 ereeted a immortal pwd 2 the honor of 
martyr—the consecra statesman, the ideal American, 
the ever-beloved friend of humanity.” 


LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

When the Norn mother saw the whirlwind hour 

Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 

To a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common 

cor warm yet with the 
a 


inst the world, 
A man to match the moun and the sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earthy 
The smack and tang of elemental things ; 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the raln that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The gladness ef the wind that shakes the corn; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of Light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 1 from the West, 
He drank the valorous youth a new world. 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his thoughts 
Were roots that firmly gript the granite truth, 

Up frem log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve 

To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 

Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 

The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 

To make bis deed the measure of a man. 

He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow: 
The grip that 3 the ax in Ilinois 

Was on the pen that set a people free. 

So came the captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spikt again 

The rafters of the home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a glowing tree— 

Held on th h blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with one 

Goes down with a great shout u the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


RED RIVER BRIDGE, N. DAK. 


Mr. CALDER. By the direction of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I ask unanimous consent for permission to report favor- 
ably from the Committee on Commerce Senate bill 3580 and 
Senate bill 8610, which are bridge bills, and I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for their present consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Are the bills in the usual form? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; and their passage is recommended by 
the War Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3580) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the Red 
River of the North, at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak., and 
I submit a report (No. 750) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing 
the construction of a bridge and 8 thereto authorized 
act of Congress act une 5, 1920, to be constructed by the coun- 
ties of Pembina, N. Dak., and Kittson, Minn., across the Red River of 
the North at a point suitable to the interests of na tion at or near 
the city of Pembina, N. Dak., are hereby extend two and three 
years, Pugs from the date of approval hereof. 

Sze. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


and — 
y the 


expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

OHIO BRIDGE NEAR STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3010) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio, and I submit a report (No. 751) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Steubenville Pittsburgh Bridge Co., and their suecessors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Ohio River at or near the north city limits of the city 
of Steubenville, Ohio, in accordance with the pronon of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,“ ees March 23, 1906. 

Sud. 2. at this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge is commenced within two years and completed within 
five years from the date of the approval hereof. 

Sud. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate 
listened to a very eloquent speech by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. On that occasion the Sen- 
ator from Indiana maintained the high reputation that he has 
won as an orator. I sometimes wonder what the Republican 
Party would do if it were not for the eloquence of the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana. Whenever the Republicans in 
convention assembled or elsewhere need to be inspired they 
always send for him, and from a Republican viewpoint he 
always measures up to every expectation, Very recently, when 
discouragement had spread throughout Indiana and despair 
filled the heart of every Republican in that State, the Repub- 
licans appealed to him to attend their State convention and to 
give them some of his eloquence, that they might thereby gain 
encouragement and their hopes revive. From all the reports 
which have been received from that convention the Senator 
from Indiana measured up full stature to all of his past per- 
formances. 

Those who were present tell of an apparent harmonious meet- 
ing; they state that the lion and the lamb “ lay down together” 
in that convention, ‘They say that the tribute paid by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Indiana—whether sincere or 
forced—to the recent nominee of the Republican Party in that 
State for the United States Senate was very fulsome; that he 
proclaimed him as the great Progressive leader of the Nation, 
and although he did not commit himself to Albert J. Beveridge, 
should he be selected as the next Senator from that State, as 
the next Republican nominee for the Presidency, his eulogy on 
that occasion will be used by the friends of Mr. Beveridge 
throughout the country in his coming campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 

It is also stated that the eulogy delivered by Mr. Beveridge 
in that convention on the senior Senator from Indiana was 
just as eloquent and just as fulsome as that which the Senator 
from Indiana had made of him. He practiced reciprocity. He 
was kind—whether sincere or forced—and proclaimed the Sen- 
ator from Indiana as the greatest keynoter the world had eyer 
seen. 

I understand that he said that his keynote speech in that 
convention in Indianapolis was to him by far the most attrac- 
tive as well as welcome he had ever heard the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana deliver. Evidently it sounded very 
beautiful to the recent Republican nominee from that State 
for the senatorship. Apparently to all intents and purposes 
the senior Senator from Indiana and the recent nominee are now 
in thorough accord. 

So the tariff bill has worked great wonders in this Chamber. 
The onslaughts made by the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smixcons], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], and the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], and 
others on this side have caused consternation in the ranks of 
the majority. Day by day we have seen accretions to our 
ranks and more votes have been constantly gathering against 
the outrageous provisions of the pending bill. Before the 
Senator from Indiana on yesterday made his speech the morale 
across the aisle was broken; Senators were deserting the lines; 
divisions were being formed; and it is little wonder that the 
leadership over there at their meeting the other day resolved 
on uw plan to revive the drooping spirits of certain Republican 
Senators and give them renewed hope to combat the minority 
as we fight against the provisions of this tariff bill carrying 
rates higher than any heretofore framed. So they called the 
eloquent Senator back from Indiana into that conference; and 
I can hear the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] and 


the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] and 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] say, Jim, some- 
thing must be done; our lines are being broken; we are not 
able to answer the attacks of Democratic Senators; the country 
is waking up and finding us out; our boys are in turmoil; they 
are frightened—running helter-skelter—and something must 
be done to stem the tide and hold thesline.” 

If anything in the world could accomplish the result of keep- 
ing the boys in line, they knew what might do it; they knew 
that a speech from the distinguished senior Senator from In- 
diana, if anything could, would turn the trick. So again I 
imagine I can hear them say, “Now, Jim, we can not stand 
another week of these onslaughts; the desertions are too great; 
they are getting in their work; and so on Monday morning 
the first thing when the Senate meets you must be there ready 
to go on; we will see the Vice President and arrange that 
no one else gets the floor, and we will see that the boys are in 
their seats, and we will hold them there, eyen though you 
speak two hours and a half; but you must speak in your old- 
time fashion and inspire us anew with some of the Republican 
protective theories.” They said, “ It doesn’t matter if it is old 
stuff—some of them will know no better—give it to them.” So 
that plan was adopted, and yesterday all of the colleagues of 
the Senator from Indiana were here; they were listening with 
bated breath; and he certainly did speak. After it was over it 
was all arranged that each one in turn, led by the“ elder states- 
men,“ should go up and shake his hand and tell him what a 
great speech he had made, and that would give inspiration to 
the newer crowd to come in, and they would fall in step, and 
the lines would be held. 

There was a part of that eloquent speech that was good, that 
was fine, that could not have been improved upon. If he had 
studied even harder than he did he could not haye added to it, 
because those splendid passages which he quoted from Demo- 
cratic orators of the past in their attacks against Republican 
tariff bills were certainly gems, and were—I am sure all will 
agree—the very best part of his address, It is a pity he did not 
go further and quote more. As to those of us on this side whom 
he condemns as following the same tactics as those distinguished 
statesmen who made their assaults upon prior Republican tariff 
bills, and in whose footsteps he says we are following, we feel 
that we are in pretty good company if we are pursuing the same 
line of argument that they did. But I am wondering why the 
Senator from Indiana in this eloquent speech did not get some 
other authorities that were accessible to him and easy to find; 
why in his recent visit to Indiana, where he hobnobbed with 
and whispered into the ear of Beveridge, and they walked arm 
in arm down the aisle of the convention together and sat by 
each other on the rostrum of that great convention hall, he did 
not say to Beveridge, I am going to make a tariff speech. The 
fellows back at Washington say I must do it to revive their dis- 
sipated hopes and give them renewed inspiration. I want to 
get a copy of a speech that you made on the tariff, because it 
was full of information, and at the time it was made it ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the American people. It was a splen- 
did speech. It was a speech against the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law.” But he did not do that; and I am wondering, during Sep- 
tember and October, in Indiana, how the two speeches as they 
are printed side by side and circulated throughouf that State 
on the tariff question, one of Senator Jim Watson over here and 
the other of the would-be Senator Albert J. Beveridge over 
there, will look to the people of that State. 

Surely it will reveal one of them traveling this way and the 
other that way. Maybe you think that you can catch them 
coming and going with such a policy as that. Surely the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has not forgotten the great speech of Bever- 
idge on the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and he should have quoted 
it yesterday as he quoted other distinguished Senators against 
that law. 

I will not read much, I may put more in the Recorp. The 
Senator says “read it all.“ No; I will not do that, because it 
would show up the Senator from Indiana in too bad a light if I 
should read it all. 

Senator Beveridge said 

Mr. POMERENE. When? 

Mr. HARRISON. This was in 1913. 

What then? Does anybody gen 5 that people who have thus been 
so fooled and wronged will not strike dan the party which has prom- 
ised all this and not made good? Of course they will. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
in the date. 


I think the Senator is mistaken 
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Mr. HARRISON. No; this was 1913. It was just when the 
Payne-Aldriclh law was a live issue in the country. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That was 1909. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand; but this statement of Sena- 
tor Beveridge was in 1913, after the Payne-Aldrich law had 
been tried out and had proven a failure, and he saw the senti- 
ment of the country was against it. That is when he wrote this. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is it an article that he wrote? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is an article that he wrote in his study, 
when he could deliberate, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. He left the Senate in 1910. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; this article was in the Saturday 
Evening Post of June 28, 1913. It was some time after the 
enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. You see, he held 
the same opinion for a long time. He had it in 1909, and 
held it for a long time afterwards. I do not know whether he 
still holds it or not. We will know in the coming campaign, 
but there is this about it: Either the senier Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] must repudiate the views of Beveridge, or 
Beveridge must repudiate the views of the Senator. That re- 
mains to be seen; but it ought to be easy for the Senator to 
repudiate his views or Beveridge’s views, either, because since 
this administration came in on the 4th of March last year he 
has repudiated so many things that he ought to be in the habit 
of it now, and it should not be very difficult for him. 

But the Senator was about to get me away from what I 
was reading. 

What win the people then do 

Says Beveridge— 


If they turn to the Republican Party, that party will say that at last 
the propie have indorsed the Payne-Aldrich tarif bill; at last Mr. 
Taft's statement at Winona that the Payne-Aldrich bill was the best 
ever passed has been proved to be true. That is what the Republican 
Party will say, and that party will have a right to say just those 
5 — e Its leaders are saying just those 8 now by way oe 
prophecy. So if the le in their disappointment and despair n 
to the Republicans. the latter will give us another dose out of the 
N bottle from which they dosed us with the Payne- tariff 


You have given us a worse dose than you gave us in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, because the rates throughout this bill are 
much higher than those carried in the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law; and so, if Mr. Beveridge would repudiate the rates carried 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, certainly he could not stomach this 
bill at all. 

We should have 


Says Mr. Beveridge 
again the same one-sided and worthless hearings. 

Here he is picturing you fellows if you could get into control 
again. He was a prophet. He knew what was going to happen. 
He was thoroughly accustomed to the way in which you did 
things. He knew how you got into dark rooms, behind 
closed doors, and made up your tariff bills. He had been here. 
He had seen your nefarious work in the preparation of tariff 
bills before, and so here is what he said: 

We should have again the same one-sided and worthless hearings, 

Well, you had. You chose your witnesses. The people did 
not have any witnesses to cone before you. You had only the 
representatives of those interests that had grown fat through 
your legislation that permitted them to rob many in order to 
benefit themselves. You heard their views, and over in the 
House the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, I un- 
derstand, as they came in the comnüttee room, would just ask 
them: “What rate do you want?“ And they generally got 
what they answered him that they desired. So he says further: 

The same star-chamber caucus methods. 

Yes; you pursued the same star-chamber caucus methods. 

The same framing of a bill by a few men, with the unjustly favored 
interests in the background; the same slugging of the bill through 
Congress. 

He knew that you would use a gag rule, if possible—if you 
could get enough votes to do it and slug it through here. The 
Senator from Indiana is a past master at steam rolling—at 
slugging things through—whether in this Chamber, committee 
reom, or convention, 

The same outrages and injustices in the end. 
would be that the Republican Party will feel 
extreme than ever, for it will reason that the 
hausted with this endless tearing down and bui 
will stand for anything rather than see it continue. 

And a little further in fhis article he says: 

You see, Americans are the only people on earth who can afford a 
government by politicians. 

I do not think he had the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana in mind when he wrote this article, but he could not 
have more beautifully pictured him than when he used that 
expression. 


The only difference 
licensed to be more 
le, tired and ex- 
g up of tariffs, 


We are so few in numbers and so wealthy in resources that we can 
manage to get along with politician-made tariffs and dark-lantern tariff 
methods. ut ought we to go on with such tariffs and such methods 
just because our wealth is so great and our numbers so few that we 
still can live in spite of such tariffs and such methods? * * * 

And we are at relentless war with the present-day Republican doc- 
trine of a guaranty of profit to manufacturers. 

That is the indictment that he made against the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. What will be the indictment on the hust- 
ings that he will make against this makeshift of a bill in the 
coming senatorial campaign? 

Such an idea never was heard of before the Taft-Aldrich-Root-Lodge 
combine forced it into the Republican platform. 

Oh, if the senior Senator from Indiana had been a Member 
of Congress at that time! I believe it was just about two 
years before the Payne-Aldrich law was framed that he went 
out of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in order that I 
may have all the credit to which I am entitled, I will say to 
my genial friend from Mississippi that I was a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee for several years and helped to 
formulate the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in part, having left the 
House on the 4th of March, 1909, and having sat as a member 
of the committee largely through the formulation of the bill. 
Therefore, I want the Senator to give me all the credit to which 
I am entitled for helping to frame that tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; so the Senator was not in the House, 
as I understand, when it was voted on? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr, HARRISON. But before, when the hearings were held 
and it was being considered, he was on the Ways and Means 
Committee. So, then, for just a part of the offense that he 
committed in drafting this bill, not for actual participation in 
its consideration on the floor afterwards or in voting for it, the 
people repudiated the Senator; so it is little wonder, since the 
people of Indiana took it out on the Senator merely for sitting 
and asking questions of the witnesses as they appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee, that they turned your whole 
party out at the first opportunity following that. They knew 
you stacked the cards on them then—they will know you have 
run in a cold deck, worse stacked, this time. 

If the Senator had been in the House at the time the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was voted upon he probably would have been 
placed in this combine, and the names would not only have 
been Taft, Aldrich, Root, and Lopek,” but they would have 
been Taft, Aldrich, Root, Lopez, and WATSON. 

I can not understand, it is a miracle to me, how the distin- 
guished nominee for the Senate on the Republican ticket in 
Indiana left out the name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] in naming this combine, for certainly none was closer 
to the interests than he, and none displayed his Italian hand 
more effectively than he in helping to frame that bill. I see 
now upon his face a disconsolate look for having been slighted, 

Why not— g 

Said Senator Beveridge— 

Why not guarantee profits to farmers and barbers and doctors and 
lawyers? 

I shall not read further, although it is very interesting. It 
may be that the Senator from Indiana can tell us now whether 
Mr. Beveridge has repudiated the views that he then held, or 
whether Mr. Beveridge and he now agree in their views touching 
tariff legislation. 

The Senator remains silent, so I suppose we will have to wait 
until the campaign waxes a little warmer in the State of 
Indiana. I have no doubt, though, that the present Senator 
from Indiana and the would-be Senator from Indiana will still, as 
heretofore, find themselves at disagreement on the tariff. 

There is another distinguished authority the Senator could 
have read on yesterday, but he did not. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Did I understand that my friend 
from Mississippi asked me a question which he expected me to 
answer now? 

Mr. HARRISON. I just made an observation. I took it that 
the Senator could not answer. S 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, yes; I can answer that. There 
will be no trouble about it at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be very glad if the Senator will 
answer it. I yield for him to answer. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the first place, I will say to 
my friend that Senator Beveridge is amply able to speak for 
him 


self. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a very good answer. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Im the second place, there will 
be no difference between Senator Beveridge and myself in 
standing together on a Republican platform and alike support- 
ing Republican candidates. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I understood you stood together on a 
platform recently in Indiana, but I do not think you can stand 
together, entertaining these views I have read to the Senate 
on the tariff question. I know that the Senator is a 
political acrobat, and it remains to be seen whether the nominee 
on his ticket for the Senate can display as much agility as he 
can in changing positions. But certainly the Senator knows 
that if they get together on the tariff proposition, one or the 
other must turn a political somersault. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If it will not interrupt my 
friend 

Mr. HARRISON. Not a bit—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. When he spoke of a political 
acrobat, did he refer to me? 

Mr. HARRISON, If the Senator takes offense at the ex- 
pression, of course, I will withdraw it, because I would not 
wound the feelings of the Senator for anything in the world. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I take no offense; but the Senator 
from Mississippi spoke of “the Senator,” and I did not know 
to which Senator he referred. I am wondering whether the 
Senator thinks I have changed my views on the tariff at any 
time, so far as the doctrine of protection is concerned, from the 
time when I was a boy up to the present hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not think the Senator has ever 
changed his views. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at all on that question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think he was married to the special 
interests a long time ago, and he has remained loyal, aye, 
faithful to them up to this good hour. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. As I do in all my marital rela- 
tions, whatever they be; if I am married to a proposition, I 
stay with it, I shall not take the time of my friend to go into 
these personal matters, delightful as they are. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator talks so well that I shall be 
glad to yield to him to talk more. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My views on the tariff have not 
changed at any time since I was a young man, and for just 
about 40 years, now, I have been campaigning, first in my own 
district, then in my own State, and then in the country, on 
behalf of the doctrine of protection, in which I believe as pro- 
foundly as I ever believed in anything. So, if the Senator 
wants to charge anybody with being a political acrobat he must 
not charge that to me, so far as the tariff question is concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator certainly does not think that 
I was charging Mr. Beveridge, the candidate for the Senate, 
his erstwhile political friend, with being a political acrobat? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator can draw his own 
inference. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is not charging him with it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am not. The Senator will recall 
that in 1912 there were a great many things which entered into 
the situation and split the Republican Party besides the tariff 
question, and that the tariff question was really among the 
very least of the causes of our difficulty. I am not going into all 
that. We are over that chasm, and those scars are all healed, 
so far as I know. I happened to be the Taft floor leader in the 
Republican convention in 1912. My friend on my left [Mr, 
Suoor] was one of the very foremost leaders in that convention, 
and I feel quite sure that he and I alike would agree that our 
differences are all healed, and that we are all together now as 
one party, as our friends on the other side will find out when 
the ides of Noyember shall have come and gone. 

Mr. HARRISON, I know that the Senator is very adroit in 
harmonizing differences, He has many very splendid qualities, 
qualities which I admire very, very much. I think he is about 
as thick-skinned as any man I ever saw. At times he takes a 
lashing, even, to protect his friends. We all saw that clearly 
demonstrated here very recently. The Senator, of course, can 
charge frontward just as fast as he can go backwards. I saw 
him the other day suffer in his own heart, when he expressed to 
the Senate something which the Attorney General of the United 
States had told him, and what he said here in defense of Mr. 
Daugherty had come from Mr. Daugherty. I do not suppose 
there was a Senator who heard that expression but believed 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana, When Mr. Daugherty 
said that the Senator just misunderstood him in order to pro- 
tect the Attorney General, living up to a very splendid quality, 
he was so thick-skinned that he just said, “Maybe I was mis- 
taken, and the Attorney General was right.” He always goes 
out of his way to harmonize differences in his party, or protect 
those who are in trouble. So I am quite sure that if there is 
anyone in the world who could get the forces in Indiana to- 
gether, even though they are very much divided, especially on 
the tarlff question, the senior Senator from Indiana can. He is 
adroit, he is smart, and that is why he was selected to make 


that memorable speech yesterday, so that he could remove the 
impression which has gone out to the country that there was 
any division within the ranks of the Republican Party, and in 
order that he might sound the keynote, and the boys would 
all gather around him and again carry the flag. 

But whatever sins he may have been guilty of, he has never 


been inconsistent on the tariff question. The country has 
always known how he stands upon it. The interests that 
needed. protection have known how he felt about the tariff. f 
do not know whether he would go as high in placing rates upon 
imported articles as the distinguished new Senator from Idaho 


‘[Mr. Gooprne], because I think he goes further than any repre- 


sentative of the Republican Party I have seen in either braneh 
of Congress; but the Senator has always been found in com- 
mittee room, upon the floor of the House, in the Chamber of 
the United States Senate, aye, even when he was defeated be- 
cause of the small part he played in hearing witnesses on the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, but he has worked as assiduously and 
unremittingly outside of the Chambers—but in Washington—in 
carrying out his protective principles as he did as a Member of 
the House or a Member of the United States Senate. So he has 
been consistent in his position on these questions. 

I do not know that that had anything to do with it, but not 
long ago I read to the Senate a letter written by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana. But it was perhaps because of 
his consistency, his faithfulness to the special interests of the 
country which needed protection, that a few months ago, when 
the exchequer of the Republican Party was almost depleted, 
when they needed money to carry on their nefarious propaganda 
in order to poison the minds of the people, he was designated 
to write the letter which I read: 

Mr. J. A. MCDONNELL, 
New York City. 


Dusan MR, MCDONNELL : Republican Party leaders in conference with 
National Chairman John T. Adams are convinced that suitable pub- 
licity work must be carried on now in order to meet the misrepresenta- 
tions of the opposition and the radical and socialistic propaganda 
ee being carried on with unusual force in certain sections of the 
country. 

Funds are necessary to insure the success of this work and to aid in 
the election of a Republican Congress next year to support the Harding 
administration, which is now getting well under way in carrying out 
its platform pledges to the people. 

recent great Republican victory must not lull us into a feelin: 
of false security. is not alone a matter of pa politics but o 
bors 8 of a sound Government based upon fundamental 
principles. * 

As you doubtless know, reactionary forces are very active and very 
eee in this country and confiscatory 


a licies are being advocated 
which, if they can be enacted into law, undoubtedly overturn our 
cherished institutions. 


The work of Republican publicity can be carried on to the extent that 
its friends would to see if men like you will help furnish the funds 
for that purpose, an ore I am taking the liberty of writing you 
to ask for your assistance with a check for any sum from $100 up as 
you may be able to contribute. 

No one realizes more than I do that this is an inopportune time to 
raise money for any purpose, but the immediate urgency of this matter 
justifies this request at this time. I shall be glad, therefore, if you 
will mail a chack in any amount you see fit to bestow to the national 
Republican publicity fund and send in the inclosed envelope at your 
earliest convenience. 

I have no personal or pecuniary interest whatever in any publicity 
enterprise, sole desire in writing you being to further the interests 
of the Republican Party and to safeguard the institutions of our 


Government. 
Sincerely yours, James E. Warsox. 


They knew, too, that he was close to the President; that 
when the President gets up against a real proposition he calls 
for the Senator from Indiana to come into conference. He 
wrote the letter to the special interests asking them to con- 
tribute liberally to the depleted treasury of the Republican 
Party, in order that party hopes might be revived throughout 
the country. So it is because of his consistency and faith- 
fulness to these interests that he was so designated, and that 
he is now so close to. the present administration. * 

I could read from the speeches made by the distinguished 
Senator who now presides over this body [Mr. Cumacns]. No 
Senator in this generation has expressed himself so forcefully 
and employed so much eloquence against high and exorbitant 
rates being imposed in tariff legislation as has the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa. It was under his leadership and that of his 
colleague, who was one of the most courageous men and ablest 
statesmen. this country has produced, Senator Dolliver, aided 
by some few other progressives in this body and in the other 
Chamber, that the forces on the other side were led against 
the high and exorbitant and unreasonable and inexcusable rates 
carried in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. I dare say that the 
distingnished Senator who presides over this Chamber now 
looks back on those days with the greatest pleasure, and he 
would desire no greater compliment than that reference be 
made to those magnificent speeches he delivered at that time 
against certain provisions of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
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Why did not the senior Senator from Indiana read some of 
those speeches on yesterday? I am going to put into the 
Recorp some of the utterances of the distinguished Dolliver 
when he fought certain rates, which were not as high as the 
rates carried in the pending bill. Among other things, Dolliver 
said: 


If those of us who found it inconsistent with our sense of duty 
to make the Republican ogy Aa of the tariff act of 1909 unanimous 
have made any mistake, it that we have remained silent too lon 
while an organized defamation of our 3 character has been se 
on foot, proceeding from the highest public officers of the Government, 

— Ereet and from a congressional campai com- 

Street- car 

of which is 


The President is in error. It is not necessary for men to swallow 
down every tariff Jaw that is set before them or “in conscience abandon 
the party.” It is going to be a very difficult thing to get me out of 
the old ublican Party. It can not be done by lying about me, as 
those have done who said that I held a brief for foreign importers. It 
ean not be done by calling me names, like free trader, Democrat, or 
whatever names may be selected to prejudice me in a Republican com- 
munity. ‘There never was an hour since I entered public life when 
an American industry, making a fight against fore competition, 
coming to Congress asking for a reasonable measure of protection to 
the wages of its labor or to the investment of its capital, found any- 
thing but help and sympathy in me, and I believe such an hour 1 
never come. Least of all can it be done by taking from about ee 
neck the millstone of political patronage, through which even Presi- 
dents of the United States have more than once been drowned in the 
midst of the sea. 

b % . * . * * 

Now, only a slight glance at these statistics, imperfect and mis- 
leading as they are, would have indicated that these reductions were 
in most cases so small as to have no value to the public, that a full 
third of the number were yarns and threads of cotton jute, and linen 
ready for weaving into cloth, and that nearly all of the five billions 
of consumption is made up either of food products which we export 
or raw materials like coal, iron ore, oleum, and the hides of cattle, 
or partly manufactured materials like pig iron, scrap iron, tonnage 
steel, and sawed lumber-ready for the planing mill. The public has 
asked, and asked in yain, for anybody to polnt out a reduction in any 
article ready to enter into consumption which has any commercial sig- 
nificance of any sort. Even in the iron and steel schedule, where reduc- 
tions were most numerous, we are exporters of the articles affected, 
which, according to the statement of Mr. Carnegie, need little or no 

rotection, while the duty was surreptitiously raised on structural 
rames, in order that the trust may be able to penalize building con- 
tractors who have sometimes shown a restless spirit by turning to 
foreign markets rather than submit to unreasonable delay in the 
delivery of their orders. 7 

kd ` * . e 


ublic will get the im- 


. 0 

If the committee does not have a care the 

ression that the tariff was revised by its most intimate friends, and 
he defense of the performance left to a total stranger. It is_prob- 
able that those who engineered the tariff bill through the two Houses 
indulged the expectation that the exact nature of the transaction, 
while it was going on, could be hidden by the intricate movements of 
the machinery. ut it may well be doubted whether the most buoyant 
lobbyist about the Capitol expected that the bungling work of Con- 
gress— 

In that particular he was speaking of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law— 
when known and read by all men, could be surrounded by such an 
array of bogus statistics and high official sanction, disseminated in 
speeches, in private letters, an af personal telegraphic messages 
throu hout the country, as to very long conceal its actual operation 
from the American public. 

Now I read from what the late nominee for governor in 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Rooseyelt’s right-arm man, Gifford Pinchot, 
said in talking of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. I am wonder- 
ing why the Senator from Indiana on yesterday failed to quote 
from this distinguished Republican, who has recently again 
come into the light. In speaking of the Payne-Aldrich law 
he said: 

The tariff under the policy of protection was originally a means to 
raise the rate of wages. It has been made a tool to increase the cost 
of living. The wool schedule, professing to protect the woolgrower, is 
found to result in sacrificing grower and consumer alike to one of the 
most rapacious of trusts. 

The cotton-cloth schedule was increased in the face of the uncon- 
tradicted public testimony of the manufacturers themselves that it 
ought to remain unchanged. 

he Steel Trust interest by a trick secured an indefensible increase 
in the tariff on structural steel. 

The Sugar Trust stole from the Government like a petty thief, yet 
Congress by means of a dishonest schedule continues to protect it in 
bleeding the public. 

Now, let me read what the leader of the Republican Party of 
this body, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo], said 
in discussing protection. Of course, he was writing as a his- 
torian, and his views as here expressed were to be taught little 
children from his History of the United States. He said: 


chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, brought in a 
which was rushed through the House in the face of the Democratic 


cepted by the conference committee 3 5 ee ves 
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licans therefore hardi 
platform of 1896 that protection and reciprocity were twin meas- 
neutlaked. and allowed LO-A OW strony GBA ier the OCD eas nee. 
lected and allowed to languish and die y Si NESE: 

Now, let me read what ex-Speaker CAN NON, one of the stal- 
warts of reactionism, said on the question of Republican tariff 
legislation and especially of the Dingley tariff bill: 

If some fellow did introduce a tariff bill, and it was argued and 
argued, and at the end of 12 months its advocates could gather together 
enough votes to pass it, the country being held up by the tail in the 
meantime, I think you would find that the new law would have just as 
many outrageous things in it as are found in the Dingley Tariff Act. 

On yesterday the Senator from Indiana, in his eloquent 
speech, charged this side with filibustering, and he said that he 
would not have spoken, and his side would not take up any time 
in the debate, if it were not for the arranged plans of this side 
to allow the bill to be passed just about a month before the 
coming election. I am wondering if the Senator really believed 
that. The Senator knows that this side has remained here day 
and night, with no recess for dinner, in order to assist his side 
in keeping a quorum to get this bill off the calendar. Only six 
weeks has it been considered here, but for three years it was 
considered either in the committee rooms of the House or the 
Senate or in the House of Representatives. It is no little 
wonder that you would stifle debate and seek to strangle those 
on this side who would reveal its nefarious provisions. The 
Senator is smart; he is adroit. I would say that he is cunning, 
if it were not for the crudeness of the expression. 

But he knows that with the country rising en masse against 
the high rates carried in the bill, something must be done to 
divert the blame from his side and accuse us of something. So 
he charges, in order that it can go to the country, that the 
Democratic minority are filibustering against the bill, when he 
knows that at the time the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was con- 
sidered in the Senate it took months befere it was passed. It 
is the old game of trying to distract the attention of the people. 
The pirate in his little barque, when threatened by the whale, 
throws a tub overboard to distract his attention so that he may 
escape danger. The mother bear, when pursued by the hunter, 
will drop her little cub to distract the attention of her pursuer 
and permit her to escape. 

The thief with stolen goods, when pursued, throws the least 
costly down to fool the officers, that he may get away with his 
prize. 

So you political marauders, you political pirates, you political 
buccaneers, in order to get away with these high taxes that 
you are about to impose on the American people, and take care 
of your friends and benefactors, the special interests, in order 
to keep the people from reading what is happening here day 
by day, in order to divert their attention from these revela- 
tions—which have not all come yet, because we are just begin- 
ning—are trying to distract their attention, and so you say 
“we are filibustering.” 

I charge, and I believe it to be absolutely true, that you do 
not want to pass this tariff bill. You are sorry it ever came 
upon the floor of the Senate; you now see that you made a 
mistake; you now realize it is no time to frame tariff legisla- 
tion; and what you intend to do—the Senator from Indiana let 
it out yesterday—is to begin a series of speeches each day to 
answer the Democratic assault, when yesterday five-sixths of 
the entire day was taken up in debate by members on the other 
side of the Chamber. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
talked for two and one-half hours. The Senator from Colorado 
IMr. NicHotson] talked a great deal about his amendment, 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wictts] spoke and other Sena- 
tors over there spoke, and yet we are charged “ with filibuster- 
ing” against the tariff bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. As the leading political orator on 
the other side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And as one who is always on the 
inside of what is going on, and ought to be 
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Mr. HARRISON. Not on the inside of the Senator’s side. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; not on this side. We always 
shut the door against my friend when he comes up on our side. 
He said that we do not want to pass the bill. Will he confer 
with the Senator from North Carolina within the next 15 min- 
utes and agree to fix a time to vote on the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator knows—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Any time. Will he agree to yote 
on it at any time? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that we could not agree 
to yote on this bill until all of the provisions are explained and 
the dire consequences revealed. Now, yesterday he said that 
we desired to take up as much time in arguing the case as we 
took up in having the testimony submitted. The Senator knows 
the Democratic members of the committee were not permitted to 
come into the conference room when the bill was considered or 
framed. You would not listen to them, you would hot allow 
them to offer suggestions or make comment. You brought the 
witnesses whom you desired before the committee, and there for 
months and months you made up your ease. You acted as coun- 
sel, judge, and jury. You could be convicted in any court for 
procuring fixed witnesses. Nobody was there, except one Sena- 
tor [Mr. La Forterre], to take care of the interests of the 
people in hearing the evidence of the representatives of the 
special interests, and yet you say, “ Here is the bill; take it 
with all its nefarious provisions. You can not discuss it, amend 
it, or reject it. It is our concoction and you must bear it.“ Oer- 
tainly, you do not want the people to know what is in the bill. 

I am not surprised at you wanting to place a gag rule on us. 
Personally, if the bill is to be passed, I want to see it passed 
within a reasonable time. I do not want to see it stay here 
until August or September or October. I want yon to try it out, 
if such is to be your policy, because I know what the people will 
say to you, as well as do to you, when it is tried out on them. 
What the Senator desires, and what his colleagues want to do, 
is to fool the people by having them believe that we are filibus- 
tering when you yourselves are taking up the time of the Senate 
in filibustering against your own bill. Then in a couple of 
memths perhaps you will let it pass. 

You will then send it to conference, and here is what will 
happen; the Senator knows it, too. He will not admit it, of 
course; I do not ask him; but here is what will happen: In cen- 
ference the bill will stay until after the election in November. 
Those people in the country who are against these high rates 
will be told by your spelibinders, Senators here who are seeking 
reelection, and Members of the House who want to return, that 
those rates will be lowered in conference. 

The special interests to whom the Senator has appealed for 
contributions and to whom more appeals will go out in the 
coming campaign will be told just to “remain quiet. Give us 
the contributions, help us to reelect a Republican Senate and 
a Republican House, and we will see that In conference these 
high rates are maintained and a bill to your liking will be 
placed upon the statute books.” That is your plan, and yet 
you will not reveal it to the American people. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Will my friend from Mississippi 
permit me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I make the challenge now to my 
friend to go with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm- 
mons], who is in charge of the measure upon that side of the 
Chamber, and meet with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and agree upon a time to 
vote on the bill. We will take it as it is here. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course they will. That is what they 
want. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We will agree te vote on the bill, 
and then we will give as much ef the guaranty as is possible 
for men to give that in three weeks it will be out of conference 
and back here, ready to be voted on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We would have to give ample opportunity 
for the Republican members of the committee to make these 
daily morning reductions of rates. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend says we do not want 
to pass the bill. I accept the challenge. We are ready to pass 
it right now. 


Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator does not desire us 
to discuss the bill. If the Senator wants to, and has the yotes, 
he can pass it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not only that, but we are going to 
pass it. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; I think if the Senator will make a 
few more speeches and put a little more pep” in Members on 
his side of the aisle, they will probably pass it. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We are going to pass it. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator will have to stay here to 
do it. He can not leave the Chamber and not make those fiery 
speeches and appeal to his colleagues, and then think the bill 
is going to pass, because they will break away over there con- 
stantly. They get disheartened quickly. The worst things have 
not yet been told about the bill. We expect before it is passed, 
if we have to get out a legislative mandamus, to get the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to produce the letter that is in his pos- 
session or that he knows about which was given to General 
Crowder to go as a representative of this Government and try 
to restrict little, poer, innocent, defenseless Cuba from raising 
more than two and a half million tons of sugar annually. 
There is much to come out in this discussion that will, as the 
days roll by, be unfolded to the people. The Senator from In- 
diana knows it and the Senator from Utah knows it, and that is 
why they would get unanimous consent to pass this bill now if 
they could, Just as soon as we can make these revelations and 
inform the people, then your bill, if you have the votes, can be 
passed and not until then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was speaking about a breaking 
away on this side of the aisle because of the duties imposed in 
the bill. Last night there happened te be a breaking away, such, 
as I suppose, he had reference to. I noticed that the highest 
rate which has been voted upon up to the present time was then 
voted, the rate on manganese. It was carried by the votes of 
nine Democratic Senators. Without those votes that high rate 
could not have been put in force. Yet they voted on the Sena- 
tor’s side of the Chamber for that high rate. 

It is true that as to a particular item there may be enough 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, together with a number 
of Senators on the other side, to change the rate proposed by 
the committee, but that is not breaking away from the principle 
of the bill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senater does not know 
what is going on over there en his side of the Chamber. He 
stays in his office or seat so much he does not know what is 
taking place in the cloakrooms and corridors. However, there 
is a breaking away over there. We can hear it. The rum- 
blings fairly resound throughout the Capitol. Senators over 
there are denouncing the bill, They are finding fault with the 
leadership and there is disruption everywhere. You have my 
sympathy. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—,- 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not hesitate to heartily and unequivo- 
cally concur with the Senator from Utah that there never will 
be in this bill, bad as it is, and you can not get into it, mean 
as it is, a more indefensible duty than a 100 per cent ad 
valorem duty on a raw constituent of steel. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not go that far. The Senator has even 
gone further than I said. I simply referred to the fact that 
there was a breaking away last night by nine Democratic Sen- 
ators who voted for the high tariff on manganese. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will go that far. 

Mr. SMOOT. I note the names as they appear in the RECORD, 
and without those Democratie votes from the Senator's side of 
the Chamber that amendment would not have been agreed to. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not hesitate to go the Senator one 
better so far as that is concerned on that matter. I am at a 
loss to see how anybody can defend it on the other side. But 
the Senator from Utah can not go before the public Adamlike 
and say The woman tempted me and I did eat.” With an 
overwhelming majority, with a Republican House and a Re- 
publican Senate, the Senator from Utah will hardly go before 
the American public and say, “This is a bad bill, but nine, 
Democrats voted for it.“ It is true that we can not always keep 
all the Democrats away from the filthy fleshpots of Egypt, but 
that is not going to relieve the Republican Party when the 
stern hour of judgment comes for this legislative abomina- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there is no 
one on this side of the Chamber asking to be relieved. We are 
perfectly willing to take the responsibility and we are per- 
fectly willing to go before the people when the bill passes as 
the work of the Republican Party. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to me again? 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, Mr. President, I did not sny any- 
thing in reference to what the Senator from Utah is talking 
about. I mentioned sugar tọ the Senator, but he did not 
answer me anything about sugar. 

I gladly yield te the Senater from Indiana. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend has said that Senators 
will break away over on this side of the Chamber. Of course, 
we have some independence of thought over here about the 
individual schedules, 

Mr, HARRISON. Not very much; only upon the part of a 
few. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The committee can not always 
control everybody, because with 60 men in the Senate repre- 
senting different parts of the country, with somewhat diverse 
interests, we have many men of many minds, not all agreeing 
exactly on a rate, but all agreeing on the principle of protec- 
tion and wanting to apply it in a given rate as each individual 
Senator thinks it should apply, 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
there was a little breaking away on his side of the Chamber, 
and I cite the vote taken yesterday, which shows that 10 
Democrats voted for the high rate on manganese and but 7 of 
the faithful voted against it. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator can not “ shake his gory locks 
at me.” I was not one of the 10, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is this difference between the atti- 
tude of the Democratic Senators and the Republican Senators— 
and the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Utah both 
know it—that the Republicans want to give an exorbitant pro- 
tection to steel and to spell it both ways. If the raw product 
did not come from a Republican State they wanted not only to 
give the steel company protection but to put the raw product 
for this monopoly on the free list. I voted to impose a duty on 
the raw product, but I shall vote against the bill as a whole be- 
cause it is indefensible, it is rotten from beginning to end. 
What you want to do is to protect the monopolies and trusts 
and combines and rob the American people who are furnishing 
the raw material. That is exactly what the Senator from In- 
diana and the Senator from Utah wanted to do, 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Now, I will ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if I may reply to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the first place, there is no com- 
pensatory duty whatever upon any finished steel having refer- 
ence to the tariff on manganese. We left manganese on the 
free list 

Mr. HARRISON. 
8-t-e-e-], does he? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; s-t-e-e-l. I will say to my 
friend, inasmuch as reference has been made to the subject, 
that the steel people did not come before the Committee on 
Finance to demand rates on any of their products; they were 
quite content to take their chances with other manufacturing 
industries in the United States, and yet we have added very 
greatly—and more so by the vote last night—to the cost of 
their raw material, so that it will run, if my figures are entirely 
correct, to something over $20,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. As a result of the duty on manganese I think 
the additional cost will be $10,000,000. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana, The Senator from Utah corrects 
me and says it will not be so much as I have indicated, but in- 
cluding the duties on magnesite, ferrosilicon, manganese, and 
other raw materials over $20,000,000 will be added to the cost, 
without compensatory duties being asked for or imposed. So 
that when my friend from Arkansas undertakes to justify a 
vote in favor of a duty on the raw material, manganese, be- 
cause he wants to put something on the steel trust, let me re- 
mind him that we would put compensatory duties on the fin- 
ished product if we put them on the raw material, as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. STANLEY, 


The Senator refers to steel; he spells it 


Mr. President, has not that schedule been 


` passed for that very purpose? 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend from Arkansas says 
that he voted for a tariff on manganese to punish the Steel 
Trust. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
say thut. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
Arkansas to say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator ought not to have understood 
me to say that; it was not a telephone conversation, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is what I understood the 
Senator to say. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I said that the desire seemed to be to 
give protection to the Steel Trust and yet to put raw materials 
on the free list. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Therefore the Senator votes for a 
tariff on the raw material which is produced in Arkansas, so 


No; the Senator from Arkansas did not 


I understood the Senator from 


that, even if the bill is passed against his vote and over his 
protest, the raw material in Arkansas will still be protected 
by the infamous system of protection, for which he has voted 
so far as it affects a product of his own State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘This bill is infamous; but perhaps it is a 
bit less infamous when it does justice to one item. The system 
on which this bill is framed as a whole, however, is infamous, 
and I can not conceive how any man who really loves the people 
will vote for it. That will not keep the Senator from Indiana 
from voting for it; but it is wrong. But what I wanted to say 
was that if you are going to impose a robber tariff in order 
to give the Steel Trust an ungodly profit, you ought not at the 
Same time give them their raw material free, 

Mr, STANLEY and Mr, LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield, and if so, to whom? 

A 8 HARRISON, I yield, first, to the Senator from Ken- 
ucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Indiana has kindly told 
us how many Democrats voted for this indefensible duty on 
ferromanganese. Now, will he be good enough to tell us 
whether a majority of the Republicans were guilty of the same 
sin or not? Í 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not counted them up, and 
I do not know how many voted for it. 

Mr. SMOOT, Twenty-six, 

5 ae WATSON of Indiana. Twenty-six Republicans voted 
or it. 

Mr. STANLEY. If it was a good duty you should not have 
complained; if it was a bad duty where do you get when it 
appears that you are just as unwise as the Democrats? You 
are as deep in the mud as we are in the mire. The only differ- 
ence between us is that over here a few of us occasionally, 
once, perhaps, in fifty times, act the fool, but you always do it 
over there, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But on this side we believe in the 
principle of protection and you profess not to; that is the dif- 
ference; you are acting contrary to your whole theory and your 
whole doctrine of free trade. On this side we believe in pro- 
tection, and therefore we thought it ought to be done. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator from Indiana mean to 
stand up and tell me that he would defend a duty of 100 per 
cent on ferromanganese? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
of course, I would. 

Mr. STANLEY. Did not the Senator vote against it? Cer- 
tainly he did. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
because I was not here, 

Mr. STANLEY, If the Senator had been here, how would he 
have voted? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, 
unhesitatingly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Of 100 per cent on ferromanganese? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Indiana is hopeless. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I hope I am from the Senator's 
viewpoint. 

Mr, HARRISON, Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to say that his side always acts the fool. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I mean to say you profess never 
to be foolish, and yet you come over and vote with us. On our 
side we believe in protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr, LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi to state whether he believes the Steel Trust passes on 
to the consumer all of its costs plus a profit, 

Mr. HARRISON. I said nothing in the world about the Steel 
Trust—I mean s-t-e-e-l, I referred to sugar, and I tried to 
draw an expression from my friend from Utah, but he turned 
it off to ferromanganese. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he will 
not be kind enough to answer the question I asked him in re- 
gard to steel? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will ask the question again 
I will try to answer it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator if he believes 
that the so-called Steel Trust passes on to the consumer all its 
costs plus a profit? 

Mr. HARRISON, Oh, I think as the tariff is piled up— 
placed on the raw material or any of the ingredient parts, it 


If 100 per cent were necessary, 


I did not vote at all last night, 


I would have voted for the tariff 
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goes into the finished product, and the ultimate consumer pays 
it. That is my idea about the proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that the Senator does think that a tariff 
upon manganese is passed on to and paid by the consumer? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think as the tariff is piled up, of course, 
it adds greatly to the burdens of the consumer, 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Arkansas seemed to imply 
that he voted for the tariff on manganese because it would 
come out of the Steel Trust. I am glad the Senator from 
Mississippi admits that it will not come out of the Steel Trust. 

Mr. HARRISON, What does the Senator from Wisconsin 
think about it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is passed on, of course. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I assume, that the Senator voted 
for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am a protectionist; I am not voting 
for high protective tariffs in one breath and denouncing a pro- 
tective-tariff policy in the next breath. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator voted for a tariff tax on ferro- 
“manganese, 

Mr. LENROOT. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does he think that that will add greatly 
to the burdens of the consumer? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is passed on to the consumer in 
this case. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the Senator yesterday voted to add 
greatly te the burdens of the consumer? 

Now, Mr. President, if I may proceed. 

Mr, LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. LENROOT, 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator yote for any tariff rate 
at all? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I would vote for some tariff 
rates; I have voted for some of them—my whole record shows 
that—but, so far as I know, I have never voted for protection 
in my life, and- I shall never do so. I believe in a tariff for 
revenue only; and where an article brings no revenue, why 
place a tariff on it? The Senator knows when the effort was 
made to place a tariff on long-staple cotton, a commodity that 
is produced quite largely in my State, one county in my State 
producing more than any other county in the United States, I 
would not vote for it because I thought it wrong in principle. 
I might cite other instances. Those are my views briefly on 
the tariff question. I voted for a 1-cent duty on sugar, for 
instance, at one time because it brought revenue. I voted for 
a revenue tariff on wool. I am not in favor, however, of a 
duty of 2 cents a pound on sugar nor a protective tariff on 
wool. I wish we could take all the duty off of sugar, but I 
know that we have got to raise some revenue as we go along. 
I am, however, against anything that smells like protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator votes for a tariff for 
revenue, then, he votes to increase the price of the commodity 
to the consumer, does he not? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, well, of course the tariff on sugar, for 
instance, does increase the price to the consumer. It is for 
that reason I want the tariff on sugar as low as possible. I 
will admit that in the case of a tariff on wool, and on some 
other articles which are imported into this country, the duty 
is passed over to the consumer. 

Now, if the Senator has gotten the answer he wants, I hope 
he will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask just one further question. I 
agree with the Senator; but last night there were 10 Democrats 
who left the Democratie fold and only 6 remained faithful. I 
wonder if the Senator from Mississippi was then so in doubt 
about the question that he did not know how to vote upon it 
and so refrained from voting. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that I was paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], who was for the tariff on 
ferromanganese, while I was against it, and the Recorp will 
show that I was paired against the proposal to impose a duty. 
I answered “present,” but the Senator knows the RECORD 
speaks accurately my position, and I accommodated one of his 
colleagues who was unable to be here. 

Mr, LENROOT. Then I wish to apologize to the Senator from 
Mississippi, because that does make his record clear, and at 
least he was as consistent as the other six. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has never found me incon- 
sistent on the tariff question, and never will. I will say, how- 
ever, that if I were a protectionist and believed in protecting 
a few interests at the expense of the many and robbing the 


I am through with the Senator. 
I am not through with the Senator from 


great masses in order to add to the coffers of a few I would 
go down the line on protection; and, in order to be consistent as 
a protectionist, the Senator would have to vote for a tariff on 
ferromanganese. I do not know whether the Senator agrees 
with me in that statement. 

Mr. LENROOT, As to a tariff robbing the many for the 
benefit of the few? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, I do not agree to any such idea. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator did not understand me. How- 
ever, I will not repeat the statement, for it is immaterial. 

Returning to my theme, on yesterday the very eloquent senior 
Senator from Indiana said—and I am sorry he has gone; I wish 
he had remained with me a while longer, for I will be through 
in a few seconds—he said: 

Under the stimulating effect of these successive protective tariff meas- 
ures— 

Praising the Dingley law and the Payne-Aldrich law— 


we had brought our ple to that high place among the nations of 
the world in 1917 where we were absolutely essential to their sal- 


vation. 

Protective measures up to 1917! The Underwood-Simmons 
law went into effect in 1913, and the greatest prosperity that 
this country has ever seen was brought about under that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was brought on by the war. 

Mr. HARRISON, On yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana talked about exports, and, replying to Democratic 
arguments that high-tariff duties would injure the Nation's 
foreign trade, he said the history of the operation of protective- 
tariff laws showed that they had little effect on the normal 
flow of commerce. He quoted official figures to demonstrate 
that under the Dingley Tariff Act, described as carrying the 
highest rates ever enucted in this country, exports had in- 
creased $600.000,000 during a period of some 8 or 10 years. 

I do not know just how long the Dingley law was in opera- 
tion; but it was passed, as I recall, in 1897, and I think was in 
operation about 12 years. Exports, said the Senator in laud- 
ing the Republicun principle of protection under that tariff 
law, increased $600,000,000 and imports $800,000,000. In other 
words, the imports were $200,000,000 more than the exports 
under the operation of this great Dingley protective tariff law. 
What are the facts about the operations of the Underwood law? 

Here are the exports; here are the imports: 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law in 1910 the imports were 
$1,547,000,000; the exports were $1,744,000,000. 

In 1911 the imports were $1,527,000,000; the exports were 
$2,049,000,000, 

Let us see what they were. Let us go down the line in 1913, 
the year the Underwood tariff law went into effect. The im- 
ports were $1,766,000,000; the exports were $2,465,000,000. 

What were they in 1915? Imports, $1,648,000,000; exports. 
$2,768,000,000. You will see our balance of trade constantly 
growing larger. 

In 1916, under the _Underwood-Simmons law, the imports 
were $2,179,000, ; the exports were $4,333,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not going 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, just wait a minute, if the Senator 
will, I shall be glad to finish my figures, and then I will yield 
for an interruption. `. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON, There was an increase from 1910 to 1916 
of practically $3,000,000,000 in exports, working under the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff law; and yet on yesterday this spell- 
binder, the close friend of the President, the orator of the Re- 
publican Party, the mouthpiece of the leadership over there to 
revive drooping spirits; said that under the Dingley law the ex- 
ports had increased $600,000,000 in 10 or 12 years, and we hand 
back to you the fact that under the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
law the exports had increased over $3,000,000,000 up to 1916. 

Oh, the Senator rises—what he wants to say is that in 1917 
the war came on, and naturally we exported a lot of munitions, 
and so on, and that is the reason for the increase. I left out 
that year. I am going to give the Senator that year now. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the war began in 1914. 

Mr. HARRISON, Oh, so far as we were concerned, it did not 
begin until 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is when the war began, when everything 
in the world was changed ; and the Senator knows it, too. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is the great trouble with 
the Senators on the other side of the Chamber. Here their cham- 
pion, the one selected to present this tariff argument, on yester- 
day said that the measure is the amount of increase under the 
Dingley law, and portrayed it as a great accomplishment of pro- 
tective principles when it showed in 12 years an increase in ex- 
ports of $600,000,000. We accept that standard, we go by that 
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measure, and then we are told by the Senators on the other side: 
“Do not use that. That is unfair.” Well, if it is all right for 
the Senator from Indiana to use it, why is it not just as proper 
for us to use it? What is there unfair about it? We found no 
fault with its use yesterday, nor did you. You thought it then 
fine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not claim that it is unfair to use it. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator wants to present an excuse, 
and the only excuse he can present is to say that there was a war 
on the horizon that came on in 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator is a fair enough man 
to acknowledge that there was a war, beginning in 1914. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, some countries began to war in 
1914. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator knows that without the war 
those exportations would not haye been what they were. We 
were furnishing the Allies with all of the goods that it was pos- 
sible to get ships to ship abroad, and even then we could not fur- 
nish all that they wanted. 

Mr. HARIRSON, Mr. President, the trouble is that the same 
argument that was used, the measure of relief that was to be 
invoked as used by the other side, is denied those of us on this 
side. Of course the war came on in 1917 and increased exports, 
but I have not read those figures. In 1917 the imports were 
$2,667,000,000, and the exports were $6,290,000,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I have read you the figures of 1916, long be- 
fore the war came on; I have read you the figures of 1915; I have 
read you the figures of 1914; and the Senator will not have any 
of them, because they do not suit him. They disprove his case. 

Mr. SMOOT. The war began in 1914. That is when the war 
began, and that is when we began to furnish goods to Europe. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator say that the Underwood 
law was the cause of the large exports during the war? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it unshackled business in this 
country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim 

Mr. HARRISON. Wait a minute; the Senator has asked me 
a question, and he certainly will be patient enough to let me 
answer it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Surely. 

Mr. HARRISON, I say that I think it unshackled honest 
business in this country ; it opened up the markets of the world; 
it was a great boon to business; it gave to our business people 
implements with which to work at trade and commerce with all 
peoples throughout the world; and the facts that are unde- 
niable, as shown by the record, show that exports increased mar- 
velously under the Underwood-Simmons tariff law. The tariff 
was not an issue in the last campaign. The people were con- 
tented with the present order of things so far as the tariff was 
concerned. i = 

Of course, I make an exception of those special interests that 
are always grabbing, and have their friends here at court to 
produce whenever the call comes or the demand is made. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator has, not answered my question, 
but I will ask him another. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not want it answered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I should like to know if the Senator 
attributes our large exports during the war to the Underwood 
tariff law? 

Mr. HARRISON. I told the Senator what I thought about 
the Underwood tariff law. I think that exports under it were 
increased, and I think that under this bill the exports will 
fall off, because, what will be done? You will erect the wall of 
protection at all the customs ports of this land so high that 
other countries can not ship their goods here, and naturally 
they will retaliate and follow the same policy against us that 
we by this bill are inaugurating against them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As the Underwood tariff law is now in force, 
does the Senator attribute the decrease in exports since the 
war to the Underwood tariff law? 

Mr. HARRISON. The exports now are about $3,000,000,000 
higher than they were under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And about five billions less than they were 
during the war. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, now the Senator selects as the stand- 
ard the exports during the war. He disagrees with the Senator 
from Utah, who admonished me against that. Of course, the 
exports now are lower than they were during the war, be- 
cause in war times they rose to $8,228,000,000. They are down 
now to a little less than $5,000,000,000, but 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President—— 


Mr. HARRISON. Well, I have them for 1921 from the Tariff 
Commission. Of course, if the Senator has more information 
than the Tariff Commission, and knows more about it than the 
experts up there, then there is no use in my making an as- 
sertion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the table to which I have 
referred, together with the accompanying letter, printed in full 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Imports and exports—Values only. 


Excess ex- 
ports (mer- 
e oniy, 
$1, 547, 100, 137 | $1, 744, 934, 720 $188, 037, 290 
1, 527,945,652 | Z O49, 320, 199 881 
1.540, 722,902 | 2,201,322 400 551, 057, 475 
1.759, 689,411 | 2 455, 884, 149 652) 875; 915 
CC 1, 903,400,394 2,384, 579,148 470, 653, 
1917.. 2) 667,220,021 | 6,290, 043, 394 ; 
1918.. 2, 864, 898, 987. | 5,919,711, 371 
1919.. 3, 827,683,431 | 7,920; 425, 990 
WMS xaos vcs 0 5, 101,823,393 | 8,228,018, 307 
FCC 139 | 4; 485, 122,006 


21, 161, 179, 585 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to understand that I frankly admit that whenever 
there is a war in Europe, when all Europe is involved in war 
and drawing upon the United States for supplies, I would not 
care whether the law in force was an Underwood tariff law 
or any other tariff law; there would be prosperity in the United 
States. In other words, the only time that a Democratic tariff 
law can be a success is in war time. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr, President, the facts do not show that 
at all. The Senator from Utah and the Senator from Min- 
nesota will have to get together on the questions that they pro- 
pound and on the facts that they believe in. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I will say to the Senator, if 
there had not been any war there would not have been the 
exports that there were under the Underwood tariff law, nor 
would there have been the imports, and there would have been 
chaos in this country instead of prosperity. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; that is like the statements gen- 
erally of Republican Senators. I will tell you what your pro- 
tective bill will do. It will mother the monopolies of this coun- 
try, just like it did when you passed the Dingley bill. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana yesterday talked about the wholesome fea- 
tures of that act. 

Between January 1, 1898, and January 1, 1900, 149 trusts 
were formed to suppress competition and control prices. 

That was the beginning. The passage of the Dingley tariff 
law was the beginning of the formation of trusts in this coun- 
try; and from that good hour up until the time that the last 
administration came into power, in 1913, they have held a 
stranglehold upon this country. 

From January 1, 1900, to January 1, 1904, 8,664 great plants 
were combined, with a total capitalization of $20,379.162,511. 

From January 1, 1904, to January 1, 1908, trust consolidation 
made mighty strides, and the total capitalization reached the 
astounding sum of $31,672,160,754. 

So that was the period, under the Republican protective tariff 
bill, when trusts first formed and the rights of honest and legiti- 
mate business was first challenged. Under this bill they will 
breed like oysters. 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say; but I hope 
that the plan that you have over there of filibustering on this 
bill and delaying it, and then in conference permitting it to 
sleep until you can extract huge contributions from the special 
interests of the country in the coming election, will be thwarted, 
and that after a reasonable discussion of the provisions of this 
bill, if you have enough votes, you can pass it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senate met this morning at 
11 o'clock. It is now 20 minutes to 1. About an hour and a 
half of that time has been occupied most delightfully by my 
distinguished and eloquent friend, the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I rise merely to observe ‘that this is an illustration 
of the method proposed by him of “ facilitating” the passage of 
the tariff bill. 

On April 26 the Senator from Mississippi said: 

We on this side of the aisle expect to facilitate the passage of the 
bill in every way we can. : 
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On April 21 he said: 


There is no desire on the part of any Senator on this side of the aisle 
unnecessarily to delay the consideration of the bill at all, On the con- 
trary, it is the desire on this side of the Chamber to cooperate with 
Senators on the other side of the aisle and to get the bill out of the 
Way as soon as We can. 

Before I take my seat, I desire to place in the RECORD some 
statements that have been made by Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, stating their position with reference to the passage 
of this bill. I desire also to call attention to the amount of 
time that has been consumed in the discussion of this and other 
tariff bills; but before I do that, inasmuch as the present dis- 
tinguished and able occupant of the chair [Mr. Cummins] has 
been referred to and has been quoted from by my friend from 
Mississippi, I think it might be helpful to quote further from the 
remarks made by the distinguished senior Senator from Iowa, 
the present occupant of the chair, giving an account of what 
took place when the present tariff law was under consideration. 

The Senator from Mississippi complained, and others on the 
other side of the aisle have complained, because, they say, 
in the consideration of this bill the minority has been excluded. 

Fortunately, the Senator from Iowa on July 19, 1913, gave a 
most accurate description of the method that was followed 
when this original, dyed-in-the-wool, blown-in-the-bottle Demo- 
cratic tariff law was enacted. Here is what he said about 
it. No doubt the Senator from Mississippi intended to read 
this, but in his desire to expedite business and economize time 
and facilitate the passage of the bill he simply omitted to read 
the portion which I now read. Here is what the Senator from 
Iowa then said, at page 2556 of the Recorp, talking about the 
Democratic tariff law of 1918. He says, speaking of the 
Finance Committee: 


They gave hearings to those who were Immediately interested, and I 
have no doubt devoted all the time they could to the subject; but the 
country did not know what was happening before them, and the other 
Members of the Senate have no information of their proceedings. 


Note this: 

The whole process was secret and intended to be secret, save as to 
those of the majority party to whom the work was committed. 

Senators, we might just as well be perfectly frank about this. 
The fact is that this tariff bill was framed as every other tariff 
bill has been framed in the history of the country, and as they 
ought to be framed, as party measures, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 1 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to mention one exception. 
In framing this bill any Member of the House or any Senator, 
whether he was a Republican or a Democrat, was admitted to 
the committee, and his views could be expressed upon any 
subject which was then under discussion, or, if it was not 
under discussion, the committee would take it up for him, while 
when the Underwood bill was under consideration, no Repub- 
lican Senator was allowed even to go before the committee, 
no Republican Senator was allowed even to express to the 
committee an opinion as to what rate should be adopted in that 
bill, and when the bill came in on the floor of the Senate, no 
Republican Senator knew what the rates were until it was 
reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield, although I desire to proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee were present when you framed the pending tariff 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. At the beginning of the hearings they were all 
present who wanted to be there, but when the rates were marked 
up they were not there, and the members of the minority party 
have never been present, since the first tariff bill was ever 
framed, when the rates were decided upon. 

Mr. HEFLIN, The charge being made here is that no Demo- 
erat was present when you framed this bill, and therefore they 
did not know what was in the bill until you had finished. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not all the truth. That was true when 
the Underwood bill was framed and brought into this body, 
that was true when the Wilson-Gorman bill was framed and 
brought into this body, and that has been the plan in the 
framing of every tariff bill. If it were not so, I will say to 
the Senator we never would get a bill out of the committee, 
and the next Democratic bill, if there ever is another one, will 
be framed in exactly the same way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It would have been better if you never had 
brought this one out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator’s opinion. Perhaps it 
would have been better if the committee had fixed some rates 


Does the Senator from Ohio 


so low that the Senator would have been willing to vote to 
raise them, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire now to finish reading 
the statement made by the Senator from Iowa on July 19, rela- 
tive to the present tariff law, the Underwood-Simmons Dill. 
The Senator said—and he told the truth, as he always does: 


The whole process was secret and Intended to be secret, save as to 
those of the majority party to whom the work was committed. When 
these subcommittees had finished their assignments the bill came. be- 
fore a body made up of all the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee. Again the Republican members of the committee were not 
admitted, and again the public was excluded. 

That is the way the present law was framed. 
reading from his statement: 

For something like three weeks this fragment of the committee 
considered the bill, and it finally reached a conclusion. It was then 
reported to a closed caucus made up of all the Democratic Members 
of the Senate, and for two weeks the caucus debated it, offered amend- 
ments to it, and voted upon it both in detail and as a whole. Again 
the public was forbidden the opportunity to know what was being 
done or what arguments and influences in the end preyailed. 

Then, finishing that paragraph, he said: 


When all this had been done the bill was then brought before the 
. Committee and was before the committee less than two 

That is the way the present law was framed, according to 
the description given by the present distinguished occupant of 
the chair. But it is only fair, as bringing out in bold relief 
the difference between the attitude of Republicans when Demo- 
crats are framing a tariff bill and the attitude of Democrats 
when Republicans are framing the tariff bill, to read what the 
same Senator said, on that same day, July 19, 1913. The 
senior Senator from Iowa said: 

Mr, President, may I ask the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] 
if the chairman of the Finance Committee is ready to proceed with the 
tariff bill? It seems to me that we ought to go ahead as rapidly as 

ossible with this very important measure, and that unless it be very 
neonvenient to Senators upon the other side we ought to take it up 
now. 

The attitude of the Republican Senators was that this legisla- 
tion should be speeded and not impeded, and that is quite in 
contradistinetion from the attitude which obtains here; at any 
rate, in action, if not in statement. 

But I wanted to put into the Recorp statements which have 
been made by distinguished Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There ought to be no misunderstanding 
with reference to the practice of the committee in making up 
tariff bills. It has been the uniform policy of both parties that 
tariff bills, being political measures, should be written by the 
majority members of the committee, and that has always been 
done in executive session, ‘That was done with reference to the 
present law, it was done with reference to the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, with reference to the emergency tariff, and all other tariff 
measures about which I know anything. 

Mr. WILLIS, The Senator admits, then, that the descrip- 
tion given by the Senator from Iowa was substantially correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In part it is. The difference between the 
manner in which the present bill was framed and the manner 
in which other tariff bills have been framed, especially the 
present law, does not consist in the fact that they were both 
framed by the majority in executive session, but it consists in the 
fact that the pending bill was framed not only in executive 
session, but in strictly secret executive session, and that the 
result of their deliberations and their actions while the bill was 
in framing was not announced as the schedules and paragraphs 
were agreed upon, either to the publie or to Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress, but the information was withheld until the 
bill was finally framed and given to the public immediately 
before its presentation to the Senate. 

With reference to the framing of the Underwood bill by the 
committee, each day at the end of the day on which the majority 
members were in session the members of the press were either 
invited into the room or were seen on the outside and given a 
statement of the results of all the action by the committee on 
that day, so that the public was informed and the Congress 
was informed from day to day what the action of the commit- 
tee had been on the particular day. I want to say to the 
Senator that, so far as I was personally concerned, I was 
unable to get the result of the action of the majority members 
of the Finance Committee in framing this bill until the bill 
was finally ready to be presented to the full committee. I 
could have gotten it if I had been willing to receive informa- 
tion in violation cf confidence, as I was informed. I was told 


I continue 
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by certain gentlemen who were working with the committee 
in an official capacity, when I asked for information, that they 
were pledged to secrecy, and upon learning that, I said: “I 
do. not desire any information from you with reference to it, 
because I do not wish to have you violate any confidence.” 
Occasionally I asked a member of the committee what had 
been done about certain particular items, and as a rule I was 
told, We have not decided anything,“ and that was kept up 
until the bill was finally laid down on the table in full commit- 
tee, and we were asked to vote upon it, without discussion, 
and without opportunity of amendment. That is the sole 
ground of my complaint, and I want to be perfectly fair 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the Senator from Utah was never informed as to the 
rates in the Underwood bill. I asked many times what cer- 
tain rates were, and I was not informed. The press has been 
treated exactly the same while this bill has been under consid- 
eration as it was treated when the Underwood bill was under 
consideration. I want to be perfectly fair, and I say now to 
the Senator that whenever a Democratic bill is up for considera- 
tion, I think it is the duty of the majority, if the Democrats 
are in the majority, to mark up the bill, and the Senator knows 
that if that responsibility were not put upon the majority, the 
minority could hold up bills in the committee for months and 
months, and it would not be right: 

Mr. SIMMONS, I trust the Senator does not understand that 
I am objecting to the method of framing this bill. I do not 
know to what extent the Senator took the press into his con- 
fidence. I do know that the papers of the country gave us prac- 
tically no information. 

Mr: WILLIS. Mr. President, I am furnishing the time for 
this, and I would like to hear it. Will not the Senator speak a 
little londer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say that I do not know to what extent, 
following out the idea of the Senator from Utah, the press was 
taken into the confidence of the committee from day to day, 
but I do know that the papers of the country gave us very little 
information as to what was done in the committee, and on some 
occasions, when data was published by the press, upon inquiry 
I was informed that the information was obtained through cer- 
tain parties who were interested in the legislation, and not from 
the committee. 

The Senator from Utah can make his statement as to the 
extent to which they took the press into their confidence; but 
I say that, so far as the Underwood bill was concerned, every 
newspaper in Washington knew that at the end of our daily 
sessions whatever action was taken each day would be fully 
and freely given to the press, and it was fully and freely given 
to the press, and our action was not kept from the public. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can take the Senator over to my office and 
show him hundreds and thousands of telegrams which have 
come to me objecting to or approving of rates which were 
passed upon by the committee as published in the press; and 
I want to say to the Senator that during that whole time if he 
or any other Senator asked me whether a rate had been agreed 
upon I cheerfully gave the information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not believe I ever asked 
the Senator for information about a rate and was refused; but 
the Senator, like most of the members of the committee, when I 
asked him said that they had not agreed upon anything; and 
for a long time it was said that they would not agree upon any- 
thing until after they had settled the basis of the valuation, and 
until they had decided that question they had nothing to give 
ont. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me that we ought to get 
through with our quibbling about this matter 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. I think we ought to get down 
to the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Quibbling about how a Republican ma- 
jority or a Democratic majority frame a tariff bill. This bill 
was framed in accordance with a custom we have always fol- 
lowed. I think, on the whole, it is a good custom to follow. 
Those who have had charge of Democratic measures have 
agreed with us upon that proposition and have followed the 
same system. z 

The Senator from North. Carolina complains: because he did 
not get the rates from day to day, as he said. When the Senator 
was framing his bill it was a revenue bill only; it was not a 
tariff for protection. All he had to ascertain was the amount 


of imports, what duty the article would stand, and to fix his 
ad valorem duty. - 

We had to: take up, as the Senator from Ohio knows and 
everyone else knows, the question of imports, American wages, 
and a thousand other things that enter into the matter of mak- 
ing a protective tariff. We had to take it up at a time when 
there were constant changes in the selling prices of articles, 
when everything was unstable. It was impossible to make a 
rate and be certain that we could stand by that rate when we 
reported the bill, and it was improper to say, “ We are going 
to give this rate,” when some additional information or change 
in the cost price of an article abroad might necessitate a change 
in the tariff rate which we would place upon it. 

We have handled this exactly as the Democratic Party has 
always handled any tariff bill, with one exception, and that 
exception is a simple one. We considered that the committee 
was a creature of the Senate, and that the creature was not 
superior to its creator, and, therefore, as to any Senator who 
wanted to come into the committee room at any time the doors 
swung inward for him to come if he so desired. It made no 
difference whether he was of Democratic proclivities or Repub- 
liean, each had the same opportunity. I will say for the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee that they recognized the 
propriety of the bill being made by the Republicans and did 
not ask, of course, to be present; but some of them came in to 
see us on some schedules in which they were interested. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, I do not desire to consume any 
more time on this historic matter, but in the interest of ac- 
curacy and to keep the record straight. I ask permission to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a portion of the address of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumartns], as it appears in 
the Record of July 19, 1913, at page 2556. I want that state- 
ment in the Recorn so that clear judgment may be formed as to 
tia prosesna which were followed when the present law was 
made, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

When it came here from the House it was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. It was at once parceled out among so-called subcom- 
mittees made up entirely of members of the majority party. For man 
weeks these misnamed subcommittees worked over their respective rid 
lotments, excluding not only the minority members of the Committee 
on Finance but the public as well. They gave hearings to those who 
were immediately interested, and I have no doubt devoted all the time 
they could to the subject; but the country did not know what was 
8 before them, and the other Members of the Senate have no 
information of their proceedings. The whole process was seeret and 
intended to be secret, save as to those of the majority party to whom 
the work was committed. When these subcommittees had finished their 
N renal y the bill came before a body made up of all the Democratie 
mem of the Finance Committee. Again the Republican members of 
the committee were not admitted, and again the publie was excluded. 
For something like three weeks this fragment of the committce con- 
sidered the bill, and it finally reached a conclusion. It was then re 
ported to a closed caucns made up of all the Democratic Members of 
the Senate, and for two weeks the caucus debated it, offered amend- 
ments to it, and voted upon it both in detail and as a whole. Again the 
publie was forbidden the opportunity to knew what was being done or 
what arguments and influences in the end prevailed. I do not know just 
what occurred, but it is commonly understood that in some fashion 
or other an obligation rew up by the force of which nearly all of the 

ority Members of t Senate will feel compelled to abide by the 
action of the majority of the caucus. 

When all this had been done the bill was then brought before the full 
Finance Committee, and was before the commi less than two hours, 
which, of course, means no consideration Whatever. It was then re- 

orted to the Senate, and it is here with the stren not only of the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee behind it but with the 
seal of the secret caucus upon it, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, now I have very strong hopes 
that we are going to vote on the tariff bill at an early date. 
I know Senators will be delighted to be assured of that. I will 
tell why I am confident of that. I have been searching the 
records, I have talked with Senators, and I find no one on this 
side of the aisle but who is anxious to have a vote upon the bill. 
I find some statements in the Record, which I accept at their 
face value, of course—statements from leading Senators on the 
other side of the aisle that they are proposing to cooperate to 
bring the bill to an early yote. For example, I read from page 
6862 of the Recorp this language from the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smemons], the leading member of the 
minority on the Finance Committee: 


1 have assured the Senator, not once but twice, that there was no 
DP on this side of the Chamber dane eR pa i to prolong discussion 
or fh any way delay speedy action on his bill. have said to him fre- 
quently, and I meant it, that if this bill must pass, as soon as we have 
had time to discuss it sufficiently to inform the people as to its provi- 
sions and to inform Senators as to what it means, so they may vote 
intelligently, we will do nothing to delay action; but, on the other 
hand, we will 8 with him in securing just as speedy action as 
is consistent wi these limitations. It is not the purpose of this side 


— 
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to demand discussion on every item of the bill. * * I will coop- 
erate with the Senator in every time-saving device he may suggest that 
is consistent with reasonable debate. 

Again, the Senator from North Carolina said on April 20: 


hall not obstruct, but shall do every- 
A 3 possible final determination of 
this very important measure, 

I have already quoted from the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Haretson], who said that he desired to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the bill in every way possible, and to cooperate with 
Senators on this side of the aisle to get the bill out of the 
way as soon as it could possibly be done. 

My distinguished and eloquent friend, the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] said on May 4: 


I do not think that there is any disposition over here to filibuster 
nt oll; certainly there is none on my part. I should like to see the 


tee bin passed on within a month's time, and probably that may be 
one, 

That was on May 4, and it is now June 6. The month is 
almost up. 


Again, on May 5 his coNeague, the distinguished leader of the 
Democracy, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 
said in part at page 6359 of the Recorp: 

I am sure there is no effort on this side of the Chamber to filibuster 
or unduly delay the bill. * + It seems that Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber are perro willing to go to the country and 
face the issues in the country on the bill, and neither side cares for a 
delay on that account. * [ am opposed to his bill; I hope it 
will be defeated; I think the passage of his bill will defeat his party 
in the coming election ; but nevertheless his party is in power; they 
are proposing this legislation, and they are entitled, after due con- 
sideration, to have an opportunity to vote on it. 


Again, the leader of the minority said on May 5: 


I have no desire whatever to delay its consideration. I am willing to 
cooperate in reaching an early disposition of the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
said on May 10; 

i hought of unnecessarily delaying the e 
of Als bill . 1 Gh ietention as that 8 mind ee ee 

Again, he said on May 17: 

I do not Intend to do anything to delay this bill. 

There are many other leading Senators who might be quoted, 
but I have quoted enough to establish, first, the fact that the 
lenders on the other side do not desire to filibuster, will not fili- 
buster, will cooperate in every possible reasonable way in facili- 
tating the passage of this bill, or, at any rate, the bringing of 
the bill to a vote. They have frankly said, of course, that they 
are opposed to the bill. I rather suspect from what I have 
heard them say some of them will vote against the bill on its 
final passage. But we are led to believe from what they say 
that they are perfectly willing to come to a vote. So we have 
that fact established. ‘hey do not propose to filibuster, to 
impede, to delay, but to cooperate in every reasonable way in 
bringing the measure to a vote. 

Secondly, I feel that everybody on this side wants to bring 
the bill to a vote, and consequently I expect at a very early date 
the bill will be voted on. At any rate, it ought to be, because 
in view of the history of tariff debates in the country and the 
progress that has been made on this bill, the time consumed in 
the discussion or alleged discussion of the measure is out of all 
proportion to anything that has ever taken place in the history 
of the pane with reference to tariff legislation. 

We were interested in the address of the eloquent Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] yesterday, in which he told us of 
certain tariff bills and tariff legislation. It occurred to me that 
Members of the Senate might be interested in knowing the 
amount of time that has been taken in the consideration of other 
measures. Since we have it established now that Senators on 

‘both sides are willing to cooperate after reasonable debate, let 
us seek to establish, if we can, what is reasonable debate as 
determined by the history of the country. 

The first tariff law was that of 1790 and was taken up on the 
8th day of April and was passed on the 11th day of June, about 
two months. Those of us who have read the rather meager re- 
ports of debates have a right to assume that that great measure 
was discussed with great ability, and yet in two months from 
the time it was taken up it was passed. 

I may say in passing that, though it would seem that the 
command of vituperative epithets had been completely ex- 
hausted in describing the pending bill, what has been said about 
this bill up to date was not anything at all compared with 
what was said about the tariff bill of 1828, the famous bill of 
abomination. There were able men in the Chamber in those 
days. Great questions were discussed by men. certainly the 
peer of any of those of our time, and yet the tariff bill of 1828 


was debated only from May 5 to May 13, a little over a week, 
The bill now under consideration, as I recall, was reported 
April 11, 10 days given for study—and properly given—and 
the bill was then taken up on April 20. It is now June 6; and 
yet that great bill of 1828 was debated for only eight days. 

Let me pass on now to another tariff measure. The compro- 


mise measure of 1833 is next. Senators are all familiar with 
history and know of the tremendous importance of the tariff 
legislation in the years 1832 and 1833, particularly the tariff 
bill of 1833, amending the bill of 1828, which had brought the 
Nation almost to the verge of disunion, when the great pacifica- 
tor, the great compromiser from Kentucky, came to the front 
in the compromise tariff of 1833. It was a great bill. It saved 
the country—at any rate postponed the crisis until the coun- 
try was strong enough to stand it—and yet that bill, so tre- 
mendously important in the history of the Republic, was de- 
bated only from February 19 to February 27, again about one 
week. Yet the bill before us has been debated already more 
than 42 days, and 24 of those days in sessions beginning at 
11 o'clock in the morning and running until 10 o'clock at night. 

The tariff bill of 1842 passed the House of Representatives 
on July 16 and passed the Senate on August 5, so it could not 
have been pending in the Senate much more than two weeks. 

The tariff bill of 1846, to which reference has been made as 
a great law, was reported July 13. Everybody knows that law, 
which has been referred to here as perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of a law framed. The act of 1846 was reported on July 13 
and was passed on July 28, after only 15 days of discussion, 
and yet we have now had 42 days of debate on the pending bill. 
The act of 1846, as I recall it, remained on the statute books 
perbaps as long as any other tariff act that was ever written. 

I now come to the tariff bill of 1857. How much time was 
consumed in debating that? Here is what the record shows, 
and all that I was able to find. It was reported February 24, 
This was a great tariff law, that remained on the statute books 
until the Morrill Act went into effect. The bill was reported 
February 24, and the record shows that it was discussed, 
amended, and passed in a single session, which was prolonged 
for the purpose until after midnight. We have had here for 
weeks sessions running until 10 and 11 o'clock at night, and 
yet Senators say they have not had sufficient time to discuss 
the bill. 

The tariff act of 1860 was reported February 1 and passed 
February 20, being under consideration 19 days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I vield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator had been a member of that 
Senate, they could not have passed through it in that time, be- 
cause he has taken more time than that on this bill, has he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept that in perfect good humor, but the 
Senator, of course, knows that he makes an unfair statement 
because I leave it to him and his colleagues as to whether I 
have consumed very much time in the Senate in a discussion of 
the tariff bill or any other measure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
think he was discussing the bill just now, but he was talking 
about it. 

Mr. WILLIS. When I have consumed one-tenth of the time 
that the Senator from Arkansas has consumed, it will be time 
for him and others to question my right to speak on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not questioning the Senator’s right, 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator stated that I had been occupying 
a good deal of time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not questioning the Senator’s right. 
He has the right and he is exercising it. I am congratulating 
him. He is delaying the passage of a very bad bill. 

Mr. WILLIS, I accept that in perfect good humor, but it is 
entirely without justification, because my colleagues on both 
sides here know that I am not in the habit of consuming the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily, and I trust it is a habit I 
shall not learn from my good friend from Arkansas, 

In 1864 the tariff bill was reported on June 14 and passed 
on June 17, after three days’ debate. 

Coming on down I pass to the tariff act of 1875, which was 
reported February 26 and passed on March 2, and it was not by 
any means a foregone conclusion as to whether it could pass. 
It was a very close vote. It finally passed by a vote of 30 to 
29, bitterly contested, and yet the men of those days were able 
to and did discuss that great measure in a period of less than a 
week, from February 26 to March 2. 

In the revision of the tariff of 1883 the report on the bill was 
made January 10 and the bill was passed on February 20, 
after a debate of five weeks. The revision of 1883 was one of 
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very great importance; and yet we have consumed on the pend- 
ing bill more time than was required to pass that great bill, 
and there are many sections of this bill which we have not yet 
considered at all. 

The McKinley bill was taken up on July 23, 1890, and passed 
on September 10, after a discussion lasting seven weeks; 
whereas the pending bill, as I have pointed out, was reported 
on April 11 of this year, and, although nearly a week of the 
month of June has passed, not very much progress has been 
made with it. However, we have the assurance of our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber that they are going to co- 
operate; that there will be no filibuster; that they will aid in 
every possible way in securing an early vote, 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
line? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
in his investigations as to the length of time occupied in the 
consideration of the various bills to which he has referred it 
has occurred to him to ascertain how many amendments those 
bills carried? I presume the Senator did not make that in- 
vestigation; otherwise he would have given the Senate the 
benefit of the information. I wish to suggest to the Senator, 
and make the suggestion in perfect good faith and not in any 
way to embarrass the point which the Senator is trying to 
make, that if he would make such an investigation as I have 
suggested he would find that this particular bill carries very 
nearly as many, if not as many, amendments as all the tariff 
bills to which he has referred, including the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and the Underwood bill to which the Senator has not 
referred. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the question of the 
Senator from North Carolina is perfectly proper and that there 
is some merit in it. There are many amendments to this bill, 
but I wish the Senator to remember 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will please, let me add, in 
order to show the situation, that on yesterday afternoon we 
had under consideration the relatively small item of manga- 
nese. There was a disagreement on the other side of the Cham- 
ber with reference to tliat item. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was also a disagreement on the Sena- 
tor’s side of the Chamber relative to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was a disagreement on both sides of 
the Chamber, if the Senator desires to have it put in that way, 
but I think the contest was probably led by some Members on 
the majority side of the Chamber. I was not present while the 
item was being discussed and do not know who objected to the 
committee amendment. That one item, however, I think con- 
sumed the time of the Senate from some time between 4 ang 5 
o'clock until the recess was taken at 10 o'clock, 

There was another item in the bill, that of cyanide, as to 
which there was a controversy, which was led by the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] against the committee. I 
think the total discussion incident to that controversy, which was 
largely on the Republican side of the Chamber, consumed nearly 
two days, including all the discussion that took place upon it. 
I think, however, to be fair about the matter, we all realize that 
the pending bill is framed upon an entirely new principle; that 
it is not framed upon any of the principles which have hereto- 
fore governed the framing of tariff bills. Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber have practically admitted that to be 
so. They have stated that the economic and financial conditions 
of the world would not permit them strictly to apply any of the 
old tariff theories, and that they, therefore, had to fix the rates 
as best they could, dealing with the subject in the only way 
that was available to them. That being so, of course the sched- 
ules of the bill and the items in the various paragraphs natu- 
rally provoke more discussion than if the bill were framed in 
strict compliance with some well settled and established prin- 
ciple on the part of the majority party which is responsible for 
the legislation. 

I make this suggestion to the Senator from Ohio because I 
think in the discussion of these pure matters of procedure we 
ought at least to be fair with each other. 

Mr. WILLIS. I certainly desire to be fair. In reference to 
the Senator's suggestion, let me observe that, while a large 
number of amendments have been reported to the pending bill, 
many of those amendments are of a somewhat formal nature. 
Senators will recall that the bill which passed the House was 
framed upon one theory of valuation, but that the bill reported 
by the Senate Committee on Finance is based upon another 
theory of valuation. That, of course, necessitated very many 
changes of the rates. There was no change in principle; 
there is no conflict of principle at all on the part of those who 


have framed this bill. 
amendments, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Ohio, if he 
will allow me, that the change of valuation accounts for about 
per cent of the amendments which have been reported to 

e 

Mr. WILLIS. I may say that, while I bow to the very su- 
perior wisdom of the committee as to the procedure, I had hoped 
that a substitute bill would be reported embodying all the 
amendments. I hoped that would be done, but, I understand, 
the committee considered that method and found it impracti- 
cable. So I do not criticize them. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. The discussion has not centered around the 
amendments, as I understand; time is not being consumed 
because a change has been made in the basis of the bill making 
8 necessary, but the question of rates is being dis- 
cu 8 

I venture the assertion that if the rates provided by the 
House had been accepted, just as much of our time would have 
been wasted in discussing the rates on salt, on vinegar, on 
graphite, and on every other paragraph as has been taken up 
in the seven weeks during which the bill has been discussed. 
It is the rates which are being discussed here and not amend- 
ments, The fact that the bill is a little different from other 
tariff bills presented to the Senate, to my mind, has had* but 
little to do with the amount of time occupied. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish now to complete the 
brief statement of facts which I have collected with reference 
to the debate on various tariff bills. The Wilson bill, which 
was enacted in 1894, was taken up in the Senate on the 2d day 
of April, and was passed on the 8d day of July, consuming 
about three months, As I now recall, the debate upon that 
bill was the longest ever had upon a tariff bill, considering that 
full period of time; but it should be said in fairness that the 
reason for that was that our Democratie friends, who were 
then in control of Congress, were so mixed and muddled up 
about their legislation that the bill was reported to the Senate 
and sent back to the committee, rereported to the Senate, and 
again sent back to the committee, so that the bill really was 
not before the Senate for the full period indicated; but even at 
that, the time which elapsed between the date when the bill 
was first taken up and when it was passed was only from April 
2 to July 2. 

The Dingley Act of 1897 was not passed without a terrific 
contest, but it only occupied the time of the Senate for approxi- 
mately six or seven weeks, from May 25 to July 7, and was 
passed by the close vote of 88 to 28. The Payne-Aldrich law, 
upon which there was the longest debate ever conducted upon 
any tariff legislation, occupied the attention of the Senate from 
the 21st day of April, 1909, up until the 8th day of July in that 
year, a period of 11 weeks; and yet, Mr. President, if we should 
agree at this hour to take the final vote on the passage of the 
pending bill on the 8th day of July, at that time we should have 
occupied very much more time than was occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the Payne-Aldrich bill. If we could reach a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to fix the time for a vote just a little 
over a month ahead, even then we should have exceeded all 
previous records of the time consumed in considering and dis- 
posing of tariff legislation. 

The Underwood-Simmons law, the present law, Fis taken up 
in the Senate on July 19 and was passed on September 9, after 
nine weeks of debate. Already the debate that has occurred on 
this bill exceeds more than 2,000,000 words, and if the discus- 
sions as printed in the Conaresstonart Recorp were placed line 
by line, the debate that has been had on the bill would reach 
10 miles; and the end apparently is not in sight. Yet, Mr. 
President, because of the statements that I have read from the 
leaders upon the other side that they are going to cooperate and 
that they do not desire in any way to impede the progress of 
the bill, and, in view of the fact that we have already occupied 
more time than has ever been occupied before in the considera- 
tion of a tariff bill, I am very confident our friends are going to 
carry out their promise to us, made in good faith, and that at 
an early day when the chairman of the committee asks unani- 
mous consent to fix a time for a vote there will be no objection 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to return now to paragraph 
309, page 55, line 25, “ thermostatic metal.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The READING OLERK. On page 55, line 25, after the words “ad 
valorem ” and the semicolon, it is proposed to insert: 


Thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, or other forms, 50 per cent ad 
valorem, 


That accounts for very many of the 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber as the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witts] was closing his speech. I 
am not entirely certain whether he was delivering a lecture to 
the opponents of this bill or was indulging in a species of Ohio 
humor. If the Senator's purpose was to terrorize Democrats, or 
progressive Republicans who are dissatisfied with the inequali- 
ties and obliquities of the pending bill, then I beg to assure 
him he will fail in his purpose. Threats and denunciations will 
not avail nor deter a full discussion of the schedules of this 
bill and a searching examination of its provisions, many of 
which are intricate, confusing, and, may I add, misleading and 
deceptive, : 

The time has not yet arrived in the history of this Repr lie 
when fearless criticism of policies and measures will be inter- 
dicted in the Senate of the United States. This is one place 
where ‘there is free discussion and where neither gag rule nor 
Executive authority can prevent the fullest discussion of public 
questions. The welfare of this Republic will be promoted by 
free speech and a searching examination of bills presented for 
consideration. The “previous question,” which forecloses de- 
bate, possesses some advantages, but it often hides iniquities 
and prevents the exposure of evil which if not corrected may 
prove injurious to the Republic. 

The beginning of liberty is found in the assertion of freedom 
of speech and the right to criticize rulers and public officials 
and governmental policies. No despot or bureaucrat has 
favored unlimited debate or full opportunity for discussion of 
their conduct and their policies. The fathers of this Republic 
knew how important it was that there should be free speech 
and free thought and those personal guaranties which con- 
stitute the erown and glory of this Republic. 5 

Dark and devious governmental policies are, by their pro- 
moters, hidden, if it is humanly possible, from the public, and 
every possible obstacle is interposed to their discussion. It 
is important that every public measure and every policy, eco- 
nomic, political, or otherwise, which affects the public weal 
should be brought to the bar of public opinion. It is vital to 
the welfare of this Republic that there should be the fullest 
opportunity to criticize, examine, and analyze every matter 
affecting the interests of the Nation. 

Democracy is a school, the efficacy and success of which 
depend upon the degree of participation therein by the people 
of the land. Undoubtedly there will be in the discussion of 
all important questions and in every forum many foolish words, 
ill-considered suggestions, and unwise and indeed unfair 
criticism. 

It requires much work and effort and hammering and labor 
to take the raw ore from the ground and fashion it into beauti- 
ful ornaments or vessels of the highest utility. Much dross 
and waste material are eliminated in the various processes 
through which the ore passes. No political truth or sound 
national policy, whether economic, industrial, or civil, was 
ever adopted except as the result of years, and perhaps cen- 
turies, of contest and bitter struggle. Battles are often fought 
to secure the triumph of an idea, and polemical discussions, 
often bitter, intemperate, and heated, are frequently engaged 
in for indefinite periods before the truth is separated from 
the error and the right is crowned with success. 

In the discussion of public questions in the Senate and 
elsewhere there have been in the past, and there will be in the 
future, many unwise and wholly futile words, and doubtless 
an unnecessary consumption of time. It is inevitable that such 
should be the case; but the gains that may be obtained by 
stifling debate and preventing free discussion will be negligible 
measured by the irreparable loss that will result to the politi- 
cal and industrial welfare and life of the people. 

We often become impatient because others do not view ques- 
tions in the same light that we do. We become imbued with 
our own ideas and can not concede that others may be right. 
We become intolerant of opposition and seek by force or undue 
pressure to compel the acceptation of our own views. The 
only progress which is enduring is that which rests upon solid 
foundations. It were better to build slowly than to build in- 
securely. Hothouse plants do not fare well in the mutable 
clime which the struggles of the people create. 

Our Republican friends and others who were opposed to the 
Versailles treaty, or at least to the provisions therein dealing 
with the League of Nations, debated the questions involved 
for weeks and months. Some of us who believed that the 
treaty should be promptly ratified regarded much of the dis- 
cussion as irrelevant and unenlightening. There were those 
who regarded the protracted debate as evincing a purpose to 
filibuster and prevent a vote upon the treaty. Undoubtedly 
long debate, whether it was germane or immaterial to the issue 
involved, brought reactions and undoubtedly influenced in a 
very profound way public opinion in the United States, 


I have always opposed cloture or any rule that will deny 
this body the fullest discussion of every question. I have al- 
ways contended that the Senate was not only a legislative body 
but it was a forum in which sovereign States were represented. 
Here Senators speak for their sovereign and independent States. 
They are more than legislative representatives. They are am- 
bassadors of States. As such they must be bound by no tech- 
nical parliamentary rules which obtain in other bodies. 

Senators had the right, in discussing the League of Nations, 
to press their views, to challenge attention to what they con- 
eeived to be the dangers which would result, from their view- 
point, if the United States became a member of the league, 
I did not complain during the weary weeks of the apparently 
never-ending discussion because Senators debated the Versailles 
treaty and the multitudinous questions involved in the con- 
sideration of the league. 

The bill before us is a most important one. It affects the 
economic and industrial welfare not only of the people of the 
United States but the people of other nations. It deals not only 
with domestic concerns but it affects our international rela- 
tions. At a time when there is industrial chaos throughout the 
world and when the peoples of most countries are looking to 
the United States, if not for aid, at least for guidance and for 
stabilizing policies, we propose a measure which in the view 
of many increases the world’s troubles, multiplies its problems, 
and adds to the confusion and economic, industrial, and political 
perils. We propose by this bill not only to give no aid to the 
world but to place impediments in their pathway, and at the 
same time to add to our own difficulties. When we might by 
aiding others aid ourselves we declare by this bill that we will 
neither aid others nor aid ourselves. 

Never before in the history of this Republic was a tariff 
bill so important. There never was a period in the history of 
this Republic when the enactment of a tariff bill was so im- 
politic and unwise. The economic convulsions following the 
war have left the world in an unstable and unsettled condi- 
tion. The violent fluctuations in exchange react upon the in- 
dustrial and economic life of the people. Conditions in the 
economic world to-day will change upon the morrow. The in- 
flation policy of many of the European countries has been 
arrested and a policy of deflation will in the future be pursued. 
This fact makes for financial incertitude and industrial change. 
The prices of commodities will change with the day and with 
the hour. The paper issues circulating as money have variable 
values, so violent and so sudden as to disarrange all commer- 
cial plans and prevent the adoption of any permanent business 
or commercial policy. Yet in the light of this unparalleled situa- 
tion we propose to enact a tariff bill upon the basis of the hys- 
terical situation existing in the world to-day. It is designed 
by this bill to project into the future the high prices which the 
war produced and which combinations and various conditions 
have perpetuated since the armistice. Conditions and prices, 
particularly the cost of labor, alleged to have existed in Sep- 
tember of last year, have been suggested as the basis for some 
of the rates written into this bill. The discussion has revealed 
that most of these rates have no justification and are demanded 
by special interests. favored business enterprises, and grasping 
and greedy monopolistic organizations. 3 

It can be said that there is scarcely a commodity or article 
that enters into the lives of the people that is not comprised 
within this bill. Undoubtedly its provisions affect in a pro- 
— and material way the welfare of all the people in our 

The food and clothing and homes of the people are not alone 
affected by this measure. Everything that we eat and drink 
and wear; everything that ministers to our physical and intel- 
lectual wants are touched and influenced and affected by the 
bill before us. It seems to have been designed to reach every- 
thing from the cradle to the grave—every matter that touches 
our lives or that affects our well-being. And yet, with a bill so 
far-reaching in its consequences, it is suggested that it be passed 
with but a few general observations and under the whip and 
spur of cloture rule. 

None of the tariff bills of the past have been so pregnant 
with evil consequences as this. None has been so universal in 
application and in effect as this, The conditions existing when 
the early tariff bills were passed were not such as we find in the 
world to-day. When the Dingley bill was passed and the 
Payne-Aldrich law was enacted, the economic and industrial, 
and, indeed, the political conditions in the world were entirely 
different. 

Bad as the bills last referred to were, they were models of 
virtue compared to the present one. They did not so seriously 
affect the world and our relations to the world as does this bill. 
Europe was not owing, when those bills were passed, hundreds 
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of billions of dollars, nor were the industrial and the political 
foundations of Europe undermined as they have been under- 
mined by the World War and by conditions following the same. 

We were not then a creditor nation, but a debtor nation. 
Europe did not then owe the United States Government $11,- 
000,000,000 and the American people from six to eight billions 
of dollars. We had not then developed a foreign trade of from 
ten to thirteen billions of dollars annually, such as the United 
States enjoyed in 1918, 1919, and 1920. We did not then have 
hundreds of ships, at a cost to the Government of $4,000,000,000. 
We did not occupy then the position of leadership in the world 
that came to this Nation during the eight years of Democratic 
administration and when Woodrow Wilson was President. 

In many of the discussions attending the consideration of 
tariff bills of the past much of the discussion was limited to 
a consideration of the relative merits of free trade and pro- 
tection. The writings of political economists, such as Adam 
Smith, Saye, and John Stuart Mills, were the basis of many 
discussions. Learned arguments were submitted as to the con- 


stitutionality of measures which were confessedly for protection- 


and not for revenue. The discussions were more general, per- 
haps more learned, than those which the present bill has pro- 
voked. It is sought apparently by some of those upon the other 
side of the aisle to preclude an examination and discussion of 
the various schedules and of the multitudinous items in the 
schedules. They desire that the opponents of the bill shall con- 
tent themselves with a general discussion of the measure but 
not engage in an examination of the items which are found 
within the various schedules. 

This bill, as I have indicated, because of its far-reaching ef- 
fects upon our own industrial life and upon our relations with 
all the world, calls for the minutest consideration and the fullest 
discussion. 

Senators recall that before the days of the Civil War, when 
Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, and Benton, and other great Amer- 
icans occupied seats in the Senate, constitutional questions were 
discussed; not alone for weeks, but for years. The relation of 
the States to the Federal Government was an issue vital and 
irrepressible. Who shall assert that the free and unlimited 
debate of the great constitutional questions involved. was not of 
the highest importance and benefit to the Republic? 

Weeks and months were given to the discussion of the Philip- 
pine question and to the policy which our Government entered 
upon when it took from Spain the latter’s possessions in the 
Caribbean Sea and in the Pacific Ocean. 

Where shall the line be drawn, Mr. President? Shall we 
content ourselves with a general reference to each schedule, 
denying to Senators the right to examine each item and show 
its relation to the people and the reasons for or against the 
rates given to such item in the pending bill? If the views of 
the opponents of this bill are correct, then no more iniquitous 
measure relating to the economic and industrial welfare of the 
people was ever enacted. It is conceded by all political econo- 
mists that tariff rates do affect prices. It is conceded even by 
the proponents of this bill that its object is to keep out imports 
and to that degree prevent competition. 

The design, manifestly, of the proponents of the bill is to give 
to the domestic manufacturers and producers a market from 
which foreign competition will be driven. Obviously this means 
the maintenance of prices at higher levels, which in turn carries 
to the people heavier burdens in all commodities which they are 
compelled to purchase. Undoubtedly this bill will place upon 
the people annual burdens of billions of dollars. Who shall say 
that a measure fraught with such consequences shall not be ex- 
amined and criticized and discussed regardless of the time con- 
sumed in such examination? 

Of course, the beneficiaries of these high schedules do not 
want discussion. The Dye Trust would be glad to keep from the 
public view the fact that it is charging extortionate prices for 
its products. The Cement Trust and the Carbide Trust and the 
Steel Trust, and the multitude of monopolistic organizations 
that are plundering the people, would be glad if their profiteer- 
ing activities could be hidden and they permitted to continue 
unscathed in their predatory careers. 

It has been charged upon this side of the Chamber that this 
bill is in the interest of trusts and monopolies and that the rates 
have been largely, if not wholly, framed by special interests and 
the beneficiaries of tariff schedules. It is averred that there are 
giant monopolies in the United States which will be benefited by 
this measure, and that they intend to continue their monopo- 
listic course to the injury and oppression of the people. If they 
can prevent competition from abroad they have a freer field for 
exploiting the people. 

The evidences are overwhelming that in many of the indus- 
tries and business enterprises of the country monopolies exist 


and organizations and combinations have been formed and are 
now being formed in order to fix prices and to control the 
domestic market. 

The Sherman antitrust law is not being enforced, and giant 
trusts and monopolies continue, apparently unafraid of action 
being taken by the Department of Justice or the Government, 
to compel them to respect the law of supply and demand and 
the competitive theory which many of us insist must be pre- 
served in the industrial life of the people. Associations have 
been formed and are being formed embracing most of the indus- 
tries of the United States, and many of them violate the law 
and have been formed in order that competition might be 
strangled and monopoly intrenched. The Hardwood Lumber 
Co. case exposes the evils of these associations. Since that 
decision there has been some little consternation upon the part 
of some corporations who know that they have violated the law 
and that the associations with which they have affiliated are 
within the denouncement of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. President, we propose to discuss this bill, not for delay 
but that its inequities may be shown to the people and with the 
hope that some of its evils may be mitigated. We could not 
believe that the Republicans were so indurated, so devoted to 
trusts and monopolies as to support all of the iniquitous sched- 
ules in this bill when their hideous deformities were exposed to 
view and when their oppressive and burdensome character, bur- 
densome to the people and oppressive to the great American 
public, were brought to their attention. 

We still have hopes that our Republican friends will repent 
and join with us in rectifying many of the evils found in this 
bill. I can assure my friend from Ohio that we will in every 
legitimate way join in expediting the consideration of this bill. 
We regret that it is receiving such unanimous support upon 
the other side of the aisle, but we propose to continue this dis- 
cussion directing attention to the items in the bill and to the 
lack of justification for the high rates which have been written 
into the various schedules. 

If this bill were passed with but perfunctory discussion the 
American people could with justice charge the minority with 
having been a party to its passage and to the betrayal of the 
people. The minority have a duty to perform, no less important 
than that of the majority. While the majority may be respon- 
sible for the policies of the Government and the legislation en- 
acted, upon the minority rest the responsibility of being faith- 
ful watchers of proposed legislation and vigilant defenders of 
the Republic and the people. It is their duty to scrutinize 
eyery bill, to discuss every policy, to point out the defects in 
measures suggested, and to warn against evils which will flow 
from the triumph of the policies of the party in power. 

The history of enlightened nations shows that the liberties of 
the people have been preserved by the vigilance, the patriotism, 
the vitality of minorities. We assure our Republican friends 
that we shall scrutinize every measure they submit. We shall 
examine the policies which they propose, not in a captious way, 
not merely for the purpose of criticism, but with a view to the 
public welfare and to the protection of the liberties of the peo- 
ple and the safeguarding of their rights. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to consume 
much time in discussing this particular amendment. I notice 
that in the same paragraph with this amendment, and immedi- 
ately preceding it, there is a tax levied upon “ sheets or plates 
composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with 
layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by fofging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding, 30 per cent ad valorem.” Then 
follows this amendment, “ thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, 
or other forms, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

There seems to be no information whatsoever in the tariff 
hearings upon this subject. It is a new item in the bill, put in 
by the Senate committee, but I am utterly unable to see, and I 
am advised that many others who are familiar with this sub- 
ject are unable to see, any difference between thermostatic 
metal in sheets, plates, and other forms and the sheets of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal or 
metals imposed thereon by forging, which in the part of the 
paragraph immediately preceding the amendment are taxed at 
30 per cent. 

It is only a difference in name, so far as it appears to me and 
to others who have studied this question, and there would 
seem to be no justification whatever for placing a higher duty 
upon so-called thermostatic metal in sheets and plates than upon 
the sheets and plates in the portion of the bill which immedi- 
ately precedes it. 

I have here a statement with reference to this matter, which 
has been sent to me, signed by H. Boker & Co., 101 Duune Street, 
New York, which I will read, as it is the only information I 
have been able to get, except from a controversy which arose 
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in the hearings between two companies who are in some way 
or other connected with this particular metal. This is what this 
gentleman says: 


This is a metal composed of a layer of nickel steel being welded on 
a layer of brass to the extent of half and half in thickness, 

It is, therefore, su the same and peparen in exactly the 
ranis capea a the nickel-plated 3 
cedin: art o e same paragrap 8 
difference being that one refers to steel sheets plated with other metal, 
such as brass, whereas thermostatic metal is nickel steel sheets contain- 
ing 35 per cent nickel plated with brass, The brass- lated steel sheets 
have been assessed with 30 per cent duty, and there is an inconsistency 
to assess the brass-plated nickel steel sheets with 50 cent duty b 
calling them thermostatic metal. That means that if brass-pla 
nickel” steel sheets should not be used for thermostatic purposes they 
should pay 30 per cent duty, and if used for thermostats they pay 5 

er cent duty. With other words, it is the purpose of the sheets which 
R taxed and not the value of the article. 

There are two makers of thermostatic metal in the United States and 
one in Germany, who originated the use of brass-plated nickel steel 
sheets ih 1910. 

Excessive waste is claimed by the American manufacturers as com- 
pelling a high duty of 50 per cent or more, 


That seems to be the only reason why they say the product 
of the welding together of these two metals to make the ther- 
mostatic metal sHbuld be taxed at a higher duty than the metals 
themselves are taxed at, as I gather from reading this state- 
ment and the testimony before the committee. Let me repeat 
that. 

Excessive waste is claimed by the American manufacturers as compel- 
ling a high duty of 50 per cent or more. Why should the American 
maker haye more waste the German manufacturer? Ingenuity is 
as high in the United States as in Germany. The component material 
of chief value of the metal is nickel and brass, and th the nickel 
and the copper in the brass the Germans import from the United 
States. 

There are about 20 consumers of this metal in the United States— 

Meaning large consumers, evidently— 


and two makers. The thermostats made of this metal are used in 
heat regulators in every cooking range used by SI American house- 
wife and also in heat seen atore in automobiles, e consumption is 
estimated at about 100, pounds per year. Fifty r cent duty 
means about 50 cents per podon; and why should this $50,000 go from 
20 thermostat makers, with the large number of ultimate consumers, 
into the hands of the two metal makers in the United States. 

Large users are: ; 

The Stewart Warner 8 ometer Co., Hoag pr 

The Connecticut Telephone & Telegraphic, Meriden, Conn. 

All other names of users can be supp! ied. 

It is conceded that the metal is difficult to make, but we also hear 
that the one only German manufacturer could not begin to supply all 
of American market. 

As it is proven that only the purpose or use of the metal is pro- 
tected by this 50 per cent by the name of thermostatic metal, what 
situation is liable to arise if a totally different metal of different com- 
position but suitable for thermostat should ever be invented, a metal 
which these two American manufacturers are not even making? By 
virtue of such a new metal being suitable for thermostat it would 
have to pay 50 por cent bee Z 

On the other hand, by defining now exactly what thermostatic metal 
is composed of, namely, half brass and half 35 per cent nickel steel 
welded together and then rolled out, it will be shown that there is no 
logie in a 30 per cent duty in one and a 50 per cent duty in the 
other, especially as nickel is imported from the United States to 
Germany. ` 

It seems to be an article in pretty general use in this country. 
It seems to be composed of two metals welded together, which 
are taxed at 30 per cent, and taxed at that, not only when they 
are separate but taxed at 30 per cent when they are rolled to- 
gether, just as these metals are to make a thermostat. A 
thermostat is nothing in the world but two of these metals 
welded together. If you weld them together and call them any- 
thing but a thermostat, they pay 30 per cent. If you wel@them 
together and make a thermostat, they pay 50 per cent. The 
justification is that in the process of welding for the purpose of 
making this index to temperature, as I understand it, there is 
likely to be considerable waste, and because of that waste 
there ought to be a differentiation in these taxes between 30 
and 50 per cent on identically the same material. 

This gentleman from whom I have read makes the statement 
that there is no reason why there should be any greater waste 
in the American factory than in the German factory, and he 
makes the further statement that all of the materials out of 
which this instrument is made by the sole German producer of 
it have to be imported from the United States. Is not that a 
very remarkable situation? They are asking a duty of 50 per 
cent upon an instrument made by the welding of two metals, 
which are taxed in the section before, when they are welded, 
at 30 per cent, because, and only because, it is alleged that the 
American producer is liable to great waste without any evidence 
to show that the German producer—there are two factories in 
this country and one in Germany—is not liable to the same 
waste and even a greater waste. Then to that we add the fact 
that the American producer has his material right at hand. 
The American produces both of the metals that make this 
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product, while the German has neither and he must buy his raw 
materials in this country. 

I do not desire to say anything more about it. Senators on 
the other side may desire under the circumstances to put this 
duty upon it. Of course, if these arguments and these facts do 
not appeal to them, I feel that no argument and no facts would 
deter them from tarrying out their purpose to impose this duty 
for the special benefit and profit of two American producers, 
ignoring the interests and the rights of the millions of people 
in this country who use the product. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, it is perfectly true 
that this tariff is not imposed for the benefit of H. Boker & 
Co., importers of these goods, who have written the brief from 
which the Senator has just been reading. It was imposed to 
protect a war industry created during the war. 

The Senator from North Carolina has said that there was no 
information concerning this metal that he was able to find. In 
the tariff hearings on page 1795—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
put those words in my mouth. I said there was no informa- 
tion in the Tariff Summary. I said there were, however, 
statements about it in the hearings. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.~ I am reading from the tariff hear- 


ings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I meant the Tariff Commission Summary of 
Information. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well; I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. If he had read the tariff hearings, 
he would have found that Mr. George F. Hurd, representing the 
H. A. Wilson Co., testified in regard to this matter as follows: 


This metal is a scientific instrument and it goes into finished prod- 
ucts which are scientific instruments. The metal must be very care- 
fully selected so as to be of uniform consistency; it must be of 
uniform thickness; and the welding must be uniform throughout the 
entire surfaces in contact. If not, this metal, which comes out in a 
sheet approximately 6 feet long and several inches wide, will not 
be suitable for the purposes for which it is intended. From it are 
made, for example, several hundred of these little parts there [indi- 
cating] and they must all operate exactly alike under the same tem- 
perature conditions. 

Some very fine and delicate instruments are made from this metal, 
and a variation in distortion of one sixty-fourth of an inch will 
result in a difference in temperature of an oven of 50 It must be 
made with extreme exactness, 


Now, may I call the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to this statement. The Senator spoke of the simi- 
larity of this metal to the other metals in the schedule, This 
statement is made by a manufacturer: 


Neither in the method of manufacture nor in the materials used 
nor in the function of the product is our product in any way similar 
to those metals described in section 309. 


In the brief filed by Mr. Hurd, representing this manufac- 
turing concern in Newark, he gave this explanation of thermo- 
static metal: 


Thermostatic metal is a combination of two metals in the form of 
either a sheet or strip, the m used having widely different coeffi- 
cients of expansion; that is to say, one of the metals must have the 
property of expanding to a great degree when heated and the other 
metal of expanding when heated only slightly if at all. 

> > s * * s 0 

Thermostatic metal is used as an oven indicator. The thermostatic 
metal used in this device was in the form of a coil which when heated 
over a burning match changes its form with uniform action so as to 
register upon the dial of the instrument the temperature thus produced 
in the metal. The second of the devices shown to the committee was a 
desk thermometer operated also by a coil of thermostatic metal for tHe 
same purpose and with the same result. The third device exhibited to 
the committee was a Westinghouse apparatus used to cut off the cur- 
rent from an electric oven at any desired temperature in the oven. 


Mr. President, the committee ascertained that the manufac- 
turing processes of this metal are extremely difficult, demanding 
the closest attention of the artisan, and that they are very 
intricate, Prior to the war all the thermostatic metal which 
was used in this country was manufactured in Germany. I 
now read further from the brief of the H. A. Wilson Co., who, 


during the war, manufactured this metal: 


In 1914 the pees of the United States were subjected to real incon- 
venience, even hardship, because of the loss of the sole source of suppl 

of a material essential in the 5 of necessities of nyina in ordi- 
nary use. The H. A. Wilson Co, undertook the study of the art of 
manufacture of this material. For more than five years this study 
was pursued with diligence and at great expense. The company has 
mastered the art of production of thermostatic metal of highest qual- 
ity and in commercial quantities and has become an established and 
known source of supply with a . to fulfill American requirements 
of the metal. Costs of manufacture the United States are approxi- 
mately two and one-half es the costs of manufacture in Germany, 
and the German manufacturer will forthwith lay down his product in 
American ports at a price which will reflect this relation of compara- 
tive costs, The American manufacturer can not survive such competi- 
tion, and unless the American manufacturer is given substantially the 
protection uested by the Wilson Co. the industry of the manufacturer 
of thermostatic metal in the United States must die. 
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The committee sent one of the Tariff Commission experts to 
the Wilson factory, and I have here the report, which clearly 
shows that 50 per cent ad valorem duty will only protect the 
difference in cost of this article as between Germany and here. 
I shall not read the entire brief. The cost in Germany is $1.40. 
The manufactured costs here are $3.58. I ask that the Tariff 
eee e report may be printed in the Rxconn without 
reading. 

This is not a large industry, but thermostatic metal is a dis- 
tinct product. It is an intricate process. It requires great skill. 
If it is to be protected at all it is entitled to a separate classifica- 
tion. The uses of the metal the Senator from North Carolina 
knows. It is used as a thermostat to register heat, changes of 
heat, varying temperatures. If the industry is to be maintained, 
if it is worth maintaining and keeping alive in this country, this 
duty is a proper one. If it is not, of course the Senate can reject 
the amendment. 

The Wilson Co. undertook to manufacture this product. during 
the war. They are an old and reputable concern, Not only did 
they give the country the product which they needed, but they 
threw open their laboratories for experimentation on this and 
other metals in an effort to establish the industry in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator stated the cost of 
production was three dollars and some cents a pound, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Three dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the price at which this product is 
sold by the Wilson Co.? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Wilson Co. sold it at $3.50 a 
pound and in smaller lots at $6.50 a pound, but I think the brief 
states it was $3.50. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know whether the Wilson 
Co. retail the product or sell to jobbers at $6 a pound? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will just read the brief to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to have that done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will not the Senator from New Jersey 
have the brief read at the desk? If he is going to put it in the 
Recorp, let us have it read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to take up the time if the 
Senator will just answer my inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to have it read, if the 
Senator does not object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

G Fesrvuary 16, 1922. 
PERSONAL MEMORANDUM FOR HON. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEƏN IN RÐ 
THERMOSTATIC METAL, 


An engineer of the United States Tariff Commission visited the fac- 
tory as well as the laboratories and offices of the H. A. Wilson Co., in 
Newark, N. J., last fall. While it is extremely difficult to make any 
positive statements as regards actual costs of production the ‘commis- 
sion’s engineer was convinced of the substantial accuracy of the Wilson 
Co.'s estimate of $3.78 per pound as the actual cost of 5 their 
metal during the first six months of 1921. This gly high cost 
includes about 90 cents engineering and technical super on which, 
on the basis of a necessarily small production, does not seem excessive, 
Selling expense to the amount of $0.34 is also included in this esti- 
mate. The matter of waste of raw Material was investigated 


so as to prepare an absolutely perfect joint. The waste from these 
be remelted. A more serious item 

erent to the process is the loss of the short ends of strips. These 
are practically valueless, as they consist of varying proportions of the 


to accidents, etc, 

The salaries and wages paid by the Wilson Co. were not excessive 
as compared to those received by similarly qualified employees in other 
Newark industries. The labor cost is naturally unusually high in 
view of the comparatively small quantities of material produced. 

The equipment is ample for the production of several times the 
probable American requirements of metal, but it is doubtful if a 
plant could have been 3 for economical operation on a much 
Smaller scale. It is possible that later some sort of by-product or 
joint product might be developed whose manufacture in the same plant 
would reduce the overhead and su sion and also permit the em- 
ployment of workmen on the same job day after rather than have 
them change from one job to another as the material is carried through 
the various stages of production, 

The character of iison Co.'s material is sprescnuy better than 
that imported, and at every naps great care is taken to insure wni- 
g to the cost of the material but 
unquestionably resulting in a better product and one which a. not 


require ex ve calibration and 8 when put to its use. 
8 suspicion found in cert quarters as to the prices — 
by the Wilson „ & careful study was made of the sales books. he 


5 per cent and 5 
r cent are allowed, making the net price $3.10. Large deliveries, 
however, bave been made under contracts entered into some time ago, 
especially with the Stewart Warner Co. and General Motors and its 


subsidiaries at lower prices. Several of these contracts were taken 
over by the Wilson co. from the General Electric when the latter 
company ceased to manufacture the metal. Among the records investi- 
gated the minimum price was apparently $2.77 per pound net, and based 
on sales records peg to 25,297 pounds of metal. The average 
net price received by the Wilson Co. was $2.91 und. 
Investigation of the invoices and books of H. er & Co., the sole 
importer of competing metal, showed the importation of only one small 
lot of thermostatic metal since the war. The Janded cost of this small 
lot was $1.26 without addi the duty of 15 per cent under the act 
of 1918, which brings the cost to $1.44 per pound. The imported metal 
bod held tentatively at $2.50, but no sales had been made up to last 


Another feature that mets be go mnt te Fé pronto arios 
e tari em, e large am 
ch work carried on by the Wilson Co, 1 


a great deal of help improving their product from the research labora- 
tories maintained te the Ison Co. These laboratories, however, 
are of service more in 5 Big tas devices and can not be con- 


Wilson Co.'s metal, after the manufacture special article has 
become standardized, if cheaper me 
So Kally enb — —.— p tal were easily obtainable. 

A Wu. BURGESS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word in reference to this amendment. I hesitate to say any- 
thing on the subject, because I am not familiar with the manu- 
facture of this particular metal, and my information about it 
is yay slight, Therefore I hesitate to discuss the question 
at all, 

The feature that strikes me in this case—and it has come to 
my attention in the case of many of the increases of duty on 
metals—is that the information that comes to Congress about 
this particular matter comes from the man who is interested. 
I do not make that statement in any way to reflect upon the 
man who is interested; I have no doubt that the gentlemen 
engaged in the manufacture of this metal are honorable, high- 
class men; but we know that the human equation affects us all. 
A man who belongs to that faith of economics which believes 
in a protective tariff has but one step to take to believe that 
he is entitled to the American market against all competition. 
When he reaches that viewpoint, his only idea is to have the 
tariff high enough to prevent competition from any source. 

This metal is a very important item in American economics. 
Its use will grow and develop in the homes and the factories 
in the future. It is of vital importance. As I heard read the 
statement coming from the Tariff Commission, it clearly indi- 
cates that this is practically an experimental plant, although 
it is engaged in actual business and is now producing for the 
market. The report states that it is the smallest possible plant 
that could be worked. The report also says that one of the 
great items of cost involved is the overhead. 

The report also states that there have been practically no 
importations except of one small lot. I think this is very 
slight testimony on which to impose a tax on the American 
people of 50 per cent on the import price. The report indicated 
that the cost of production is $3.78, but included in that are 
large engineer charges, for which apology is made in view of the 
small size of the plant, and also a great overhead charge, which, 
of course, will be eliminated in the event of the growth of the 
plant; but the report showed the present average price to be in 
the n@jghborhood of $2.91. We are going, to have a 50 per cent 
tax on that imposed on the American people; and it is going 
to be done solely on the say so or on information that comes to 
this committee from the producers of this metal. The men who 
are engaged in the business want this tax for their benefit, and 
they are going to get it because they want it. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of levying taxes in that 
way. This is a new commodity. I do not mean to say at all 
that a tax at the customhouse may not be justified, provided it 
is so levied that it does not destroy competition and foster 
monopoly behind the tariff wall; but I do say that we are very 
reckless in our treatment of the American people when we pro- 
pose to say to gentlemen, no matter how honest or how high they 
may stand as business men, that they may come to Congress 
and tell us what tax they are entitled for their benefit to levy 
on the American people. 

The report which has been submitted indicates that this 
operation has been going on for five years. Five years carries 
us back to the time just before the entry of the United States 
into the war. Mr. President, against the figures that are given 
here I wish to call attention to the fact that these gentlemen 
invested their money, their time, their patience, their brains, 
and their energies in the production of this material under a 15 
per cent tax five years ago, when they had no assurance what- 
ever that a Republican Congress was going to be elected or that 


would tee the use of the 
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a Republican Congress was going to give them a duty of 50 per 
cent. One statement may be balanced against the other; but 
that is the fact. They felt that they were capable of entering 
upon the manufacture of this product and of manufacturing it 
successfully for themselves and the country under a tariff duty 
of 15 per cent, or they would not have put their money, their 
time, and their energies into the enterprise. So far as they 
knew five years ago they would continue to operate under a 
tariff of 15 per cent, and yet they were willing to risk their 
future under that condition. I say that that is a pretty good 
indication that they were not in any danger of being wiped off 
of the map as producers if they, on their own judgment, were 
willing to take that risk at that time. 

Of course, I realize that the disturbed conditions of the ex- 
change market at the present time may make conditions fluc- 
tuate to some extent; but that will not last forever; in fact, it 
is being rapidly improved to-day, and the ink will not be dry 
on this bill before the German mark will probably become 
stabilized at some price and then reflect itself in the markets of 
the world on the basis of its gold value, whatever that may be. 
So I can not understand why, merely on the statement of one 
interested firm, the committee should propose to put a tax of 50 
per cent on the American people. That is the case as it stands 
before the Senate. If we are going to put a tax on, I think we 
ought to have more information not only as to what it costs here 
but what the actual cost is abroad, or we ought to let the duty 
remain where it is and try it out, That is not the destruction 
of the American manufacturer. 

I only say this much ut this time to show the reckless manner 
in which this bill has been manufactured, for it is a manufac- 
tured bill; it is a bill that has been written, to a large extent, 
on information furnished by interested parties who desire to 
use the power of taxation that belongs to the American people 
in their own interest. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it will be remembered that on 
June 2 there was an article in the New York World which dealt 
with the cotton schedule, especially with manufacture of cotton. 
That article went on to say that our former colleague, Mr. Lip- 
pitt, had been here in the guise of a lobbyist—the World desig- 
nated him as a superlobbyist—with a view of securing the high- 
est possible duties on the manufactures of cotton. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we know that our former colleague, ex-Senator Lippitt, 
is engaged in the manufactuse of cotton goods; indeed, he is 
one of the most if not the most extensively engaged in the 
manufactures of cotton of anybody I know at this time; of that I 
make no complaint; but while our former colleague was here urg- 
ing the highest possible rate on the manufactures of cotton, which 
would directly benefit his pocketbook—I doubt the propriety 
and I doubt the ethics of a man coming here, having once been 
a Senator, and haying entrée to the Chamber; I do not assert 
that he came into the Chamber, though it would not be offensive 
to me if he did, because our personal relations were always 
pleasant—but I call ‘attention to the circumstance that he was 
here interviewing Members with a view of increasing schedules 
and that he himself would directly, financially, profit by an 
increase of those schedules; and at the same time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the same hour, at the same place, with the patience of 
and the industry of a bee, he was working with his by 
no means small ability to put long-staple cotton on the frée 
list. 

Think of that, Senators! I may have sometifing later to say 
as to my views of a protectionist who will come here and labor 
zealously to put the manufacturers of cotton under a high duty 
and at the same time seek to put the raw material which he 
uses on the free list. Mark you now, Mr. Lippitt is engaged in 
the manufacture of what we call luxurious cloth, and he justi- 
fies in an article in the papers this morning, or attempts to jus- 
tify, his attitude on the ground that he is largely engaged in the 
manufacture of luxurious cloth, which can stand a high duty. 
But, Mr. President, the long-staple Pima cotton is the cotton 
which makes the luxurious cloth; and if there be anything, 
according to the protective theory, that could stand a high 
tariff, it would be that long-staple cotton which makes the lux- 
urious cloth. 

So here we have an ex-Senator coming here and working 
patiently to increase the tariff schedules on the article which 
he is manufacturing, and at the same time, with a like industry 
and a like patience, he is working with his knowledge and skill 
to place his raw material upon the free list. It is that against 
which I inveigh. It can not be defended as a policy of gov- 

_ ernment, 

I am told, but I do not believe it—I do not believe that the 
Finance Committee would do such a thing—that Mr. Lippitt 
wus permitted to come before that committee, that the door was 


closed, that no invitation was given or extended to the growers 
of long-staple cotton, but that the manufacturers, the ones en- 
gaged in the manufacture of long-staple cotton, were permitted 
5 come before that committee. I do not believe any such 
story. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows that it is not 
true, does he not? 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not believe that that is true. 

r 1 5 SMOOT. The Senator knows that it is not true, does 

e not? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am nota member of the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator does know it, because the 
Senator knows that the representatives of the long-staple cot- 
ton growers in Arizona appeared before the committee, and 
were given all the time that they wanted, and put in a brief 
after the hearings, and the Senator himself came before the 
committee and the committee listened to what the Senator said 
in relation to a duty on long-staple cotton, and the committee 
gave a duty upon long-staple cotton. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not quarreling about that. I now 
thank the Senator from Utah and each and every member of 
that committee for extending an opportunity and giving all 
the time they wished to the growers of cotton to present their 
case; and it was well presented. The governor of the State 
and the editor of one of our largest journals made excellent 
arguments, and in the best way that I could I presented my 
view; but the story is going the rounds that after the hear- 
ings were closed, some days later, that ex-Senator Lippitt 
was permitted to go in, after the bill had been ordered reported. 
and make an argument before the committee. Now, I do not 
believe that. z 


Mr. SMOOT. It is not true. 
Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to hear that. I could not have 
believed it. 


Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but if the Senator will take up 
the bill and study the bill he must then finally conclude that, 
no matter how often ex-Senator Lippitt appeared before the 
committee, he did not have very much influence upon the com- 
mittee in changing the rates. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say that that is true. I know that 
Mr. Lippitt tried to influence the committee, and I think the 
Senator—lI will not ask him to say, because the Senator need not 
submit to anybody's cross-examination—but I assert that Mr. 
Lippitt attempted, in a proper way, of course, to influence the 
committee and try to get this cotton on the free list, and at 
the same time was arguing with the committee that his prod- 
uct—this luxurious cloth that he is manufacturing—ought to 
have the highest possible duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. In justice to ex-Senator Lippitt, I simply want 
to say that he did say that if the long-staple cotton had a duty 
upon it, then he insisted that a compensatory duty should be 
placed upon the cotton goods made from it; and I know the 
Senator from Arizona will say that is right. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not arguing that side of the question, 
I object to any man’s ethics who argues in one breath for a 
high duty on his manufactured goods and for free trade on 
his raw material in the same breath. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact 
of the great influence of former Senator Lippitt, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he insisted before the committee that the 
long-staple cotton, or Pima cotton, produced in Arizona could 
not be used at all for the purposes for which they used a 
certain quality of the long-staple cotton from Egypt, neverthe- 
less the committee did give a duty of 7 cents per pound upon 
the long-staple cotton for the purpose at ‘least of partially pro- 
tecting the industry of Arizona. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to return for a moment to the 
particular amendment under consideration. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] states that 
this new industry sprang into existence during the operation 
of a tariff law that gave a duty of only 15 per cent, The 
Senator is mistaken there. This industry sprang into existence 
when there was practically an embargo, due to the war. That 
is bigger than any duty that the committee has ever thought 
of imposing. It has grown and developed under an embargo 
during the war. The only question now is, What rate of duty 
ought to be sufficient to sustain that industry in the United 
States? I agree with the Senator from Alabama that there 
was not a great deal of testimony on this subject, and not 
very much information to guide us as to just what rate would 
be protective; but, taking all matters into consideration, the 
committee came to the conclusion that a protection of 50 per 
cent would be about right. i 
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The Senator from Alabama placed a duty upon this metal in| then allow the nail itself to come in free in the form of a 
the Underwood bill, and I think he had about as much infor- nail; but it is cut down here to a very low figure, 15 per cent 


mation about it then as he has now, and that neither of us 
has a great deal of information about the exact cost, either 
abroad or at home, I think that, taking into consideration 
the limited use of the product, taking into consideration the 
difference in the cost of labor in the two countries in which 
it is produced, taking into consideration the fact that the 
raw material can be purchased abroad as cheaply as it can 
be purchased here, and that it can be manufactured with 
labor the cost of which ranges from one-sixth to one-tenth of 
the cost on this side of the water, a 50 per cent duty is not 
excessive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move to strike out 50“ 
and insert “30,” so as to read “ 30 per cent.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 56, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out 50,“ and in lieu thereof to insert 30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I should like to return now 
to paragraph 331, page 65. There are two amendments which I 
will propose as committee amendments to the committee amend- 
ents. 

On line 16, page 65, on behalf of the committee I move to strike 
out “30” and in lieu thereof to insert “15.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 65, line 16, in lieu of the 
amount proposed by the committee, it is proposed to insert 15,” 
so that it will read: 

Cut tacks and brads, hobnails and cut nails, of iron or steel, not 
exceeding 2 inches in length, 15 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course I realize 
that this is a considerable reduction, but I just want to call 
attention to the fact that at the present time these nails and 
spikes are on the free list, and there is no indication, as far as 
I can learn, that the industry is being injured by any impor- 
tations. The exports very greatly exceed the imports. In 1914 
the domestic production was 740,436 kegs of 100 pounds each, 
and the imports were only 1,428 kegs. The exports were 
101,360 kegs. We were exporting about one hundred times as 
much as was being imported, and we were producing about seven 
hundred times as much as was being imported. Since the war 
it has kept up in relative proportion. In 1921 we imported only 
923 kegs, and we exported 24,512 kegs. 

I really can not see why there should be any duty on these 
nails. I just wanted to present the situation, Yesterday we 
heard a good deal about the determination on the part of the 
proponents of this bill to explain the bill and defend it. I 
should like to know whether there is any defense to this, I 
presume that I could not move to put this item on the free list 
at this time, where it has been. With it on the free list, the 
industry has prospered; it has grown great and strong without 
any duty, and I do not know of anyone who proffers any defense 
for putting it upon the dutiable list at this time. 

I think I shall not offer an amendment, but when the bill 
gets into the Senate, out of the Committee of the Whole, or 
when we come to reconsider this, I shall move to put it on the 
free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the committee believed 
for a single moment that the importations would not increase 
if this were left upon the free list but would remain as they 
are now it would do as it would have done in a great many 
instances—leave it on the free list. There are reasons why 
there are very little importations at the present time; but, as 
has been stated, this bill has to be formulated as nearly as 
pessible with a view of what we may reasonably expect in the 
near future. 

We have increased the duty on Swedish iron in the bill 
nearly a cent a pound, and that would add somewhat to the 
cost of nails. The conditions may change very materially when 
we make even the little difference in the duty of nearly a cent 
a pound upon the material out of which they are made and 


ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire if the Senator 
ee that these nails are made out of imported Swedish 
ron 

Mr. McCUMBER. The tacks themselves are not; but we have 
in this same paragraph horseshoe nails and other matters 
bearing practically the same duty, and I did not have that par- 
ticularly in mind; but we have duties upon the steel of which 
all of these articles are manufactured. 

I am not looking for any importations of the ordinary steel; 
but taking into consideration, as I have stated, the difference 
between the wages at home and abroad and making allowance 
for the fact that the raw material costs about the same in 
one country as it does in another, I think we can foresee a con- 
dition, if there is no protection, in which there will be a vast 
increase in the importations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
from what country he is anticipating the imports might come? 

Mr. McCUMBER. From every country which can make these 
nails, from every country which produces iron and steel. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator does not believe 
that they are producing iron and steel more cheaply in any 
other country now than in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they can produce it for these 
purposes about as cheaply as we can in the United States, 
and when they come to convert it into these little articles, they 
aa conyert it much more cheaply than we can in the United 

tates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the Senator from 
North Dakota can express his thoughts on the subject, but all 
of the evidence, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is to the 
effect that we not only produce these things in this country 
as cheaply as they do anywhere else in the world, but we are 
producing them more cheaply than they are anywhere else in 
the world. We are exporting large quantities. The imports 
are merely nominal. Doubtless some particular nail to which 
somebody somewhere took a fancy is brought in, but when you 
begin to consider the industry, it is childish, it seems to me, to 
talk about any fear of competition from any. country in such 
items and to refer to Swedish ore going into the nuts and 
poa and rivets and things of that sort is wholly beside the 
act. 

Swedish ore is imported, and Swedish steel is imported, only 
for the very finest grades of tool steel, and none of it goes into 
such common commodities as this. We are shipping these 
things all over the world, competing with everybody. But, of 
course, Senators may think that some time in the future some 
country may spring up somewhere, or be discovered, probably 
near the North Pele, where they will find a lot of these nails 
already manufactured and bring them in as ballast. They may 
conjure up such fears as that, but, so far as the facts are known, 
there is no reason for fear. 

I believe I shall ask for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words before the vote is taken. I dislike to delay the Senator 
on questions of this kind, but I know of no other way in which 
the American people can find out what is being done to them 
by this bill except by the explanation of those who are opposed 
to it. 

I fear very much that the country is about to suffer at the 
hands of the committee, which has a case of nervous prostration 
over foreign importations. We find no facts to justify these 
enormous raises of rates on ordinary commodities we know all 
about. We find no statement of facts on which to base the 
change, but the chairman of the committee, in his kindly and 
persuasive voice, repeatedly says to us that, of course, he 
realizes that if he had to depend on the extent of the commerce 
in the commodities in the past he would in many cases leave 
them on the free list, where they are now, but he has reason to 
expect, and the committee has reason to expect, that great im- 
portations in the immediate future are going to flow into 
America, and American industry is going to be overwhelmed ; 
and that is all we can get out of him. 

This particular item is not one of the American production 
which has grown out of war conditions. Its status has existed 
for the last 25 years or more. In 1912, when the present law 
was originally drafted, although it did not become a law until 
1913, the matter of these nails was very carefully investigated, 
and it was shown beyond any question of a doubt that the 
American manufacturer of nails was more than able to compete 
with any competitor whatever along all lines of competition. 
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In the first place, both of these nails are machinemade. They 
are made by throwing a piece of steel into a machine and let- 
ting the machine do all the rest, even putting them into the keg 
ready for shipment. The element of human labor is at the very 
minimum. The wage cost amounts practically to nothing, and 
everybody knows that the American production, through Ameri- 


ean machines, is unequaled in all the world. 

The Senator has spoken about Swedish iron. Not enough 
Swedish iron comes into this country to enter into the manufac- 
ture of 10 per cent of the nails made in America. More than 
that, it is not used for this purpose. These nails are made out 
of ordinary American iron and steel, and always have been. 
Further than that, as I have repeatedly said, they are the part 
of the product which build the American home. 

Eight or nine years ago the Congress made an effort to reduce 
the cost of the building of American homes, so far as the cus- 
toms costs were concerned; but this committee step by step is 
wiping out whatever advantages were gained. It is true they 
have not taken rough lumber off the free list, but they have in- 
creased the rates on other lumber. Pretty nearly everything 
that went into the home they have raised the taxes on, and now 
nails, which must build the houses, mend the fences, erect the 
barns, shoe the horses of the American farmer, are to be put 
back on the tax list, without any justification at all except a 
case of nervous prostration, political or otherwise, where the 
patient imagines that something is going to happen that has 
never happened and could not happen, because there is no 
labor cost in this country. The raw material cost is no dif- 
ferent, but if it were different it would be infinitesimal in 
the final cost, and the ocean transportation affords so much pro- 
tection on these articles that practically none come in. 

I think the Senator from New Mexico is correct in his state- 
ment that there is no reason why we should offer amendments 
to reduce the rates now fixed. Under the rule of the Senate we 
can not make the proposal which ought to be made, that these 
nails should go back on the free list, where they are under the 
present law. So I do not intend to resist these rates now, except 
to vote against them; but I hope, when the opportunity comes 
for this side of the Chamber to propose its amendments, that 
the Senator from New Mexico will follow the suggestion he has 
just made and move to put this entire bracket on the free list, 
where it belongs. 

In the meanwhile, as we have it up, I want the RECORD to 
disclose the recent history regarding this article. The record 
for 1921 is only for 9 months, but in the average it does not ma- 
terially differ from 1920; and I will take 1920, as the figures 
are for the whole year. 

In 1920 the production of cut nails and spikes was 844,583 
kegs, of 100 pounds each. The imports were 13,316 kegs, of 100 
pounds each. There were 13,000 kegs imported, as against 
$44.583 produced. 

Mr. President, that is conclusive. It did not amount even 
to an interesting competition. At the same time, as the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has pointed out, the exports for 1920 
amounted to 8,642,668 pounds or to 86,426 kegs which were ex- 
ported into the open market of the world. When we come down 
to horseshoe nails I can not give the production because the 
figures are not here. In wire staples in 1920 the census figures 
were separated from those of wire tacks and brads, and the 
1919 output was shown as 68,221,300 pounds. The imports for 
that year amounted to 6,830 pounds, the next year to 129,000 
pounds, and for 9 months of 1921 to 105 pounds. This clearly 
shows that there were no importations which at all threatened 
or endangered American production. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, as the Senator knows, the best 
quality of horseshoe nails are made of Swedish iron, which is 
imported, and which bears a tax of 0.6 of a cent per pound, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The Senator means under this bill? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. It places the horseshoe nail on a differ- 
ent plane from the cut nail. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The fact that they are made out of im- 
ported iron—there may be a few of them—does not apply to the 
great bulk of the horseshoe nails used in America. x 

Mr. McLEAN. The best nails are made of imported iron. 
They are all included in this paragraph, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Those are for people who have high- 
class horses, but I am talking about the thing the common man 
in America pays for. 

Mr. McLEAN. There is some competition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is absolutely a joke, a posi- 
tive joke, for the Republican Party to go before the country 
and say that we tax the raw material coming from abroad and 
therefore we have to take articles off the free list and put a 


tax on them for the American people to pay. An argument 
of that kind does not stand in reason. 

Mr. McLEAN. With reference to horseshoe nails, I will say 
to the Senator that there are some importations. Canada 
puts an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent and a specific duty of 
23 cents on horseshoe nails. That would make about 7 cents 
a pound that the American would have to pay to get his horse- 
shoe nails into Canada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that clearly demonstrates that we 
are making them cheaper than Canada, and that Canada is 
afraid of our products, because Canada has put a duty on our 
products to keep them from coming in there. I can not follow 
the logie of that argument. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we can sell them so much cheaper than 
Canada, then we ought to be able to sell good nails that much 
cheaper, which, of course, we can not do. They come free into 
this country. They do import some into this country, and 
there is no question about that. If it be true that we manufac- 
ture such enormous quantities in this country and there is 
such an undue and keen competition in these nails, the Sen- 
ator must admit that the tariff can not affect the price, 
that the price is entirely controlled by the domestic compe- 
tition, and if anybody wants to import those nails into this 
country he must fix his price to meet the domestic price, so 
that no harm is done to anyone. However, there are some 
importations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, and we might say, “ Very 
well, we will put a tariff on water. No water can be imported 
into this country and therefore we will tax water.” I think 
the argument would be unnecessary to the American people to 
say that it is necessary to protect water. 

The Senator admits himself that none of these nails can 
come in, so therefore we will tax them. I will tell you why I 
do not want the tax 


Mr. McLEAN, I do not admit that. There are importations. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I assume the Senator’s argument meant 
that. 


Mr. McLEAN. There are importations, They are imported 
from Canada and the importations will increase. There are 
some importations from Norway and some fram Sweden in re- 
cent months, so I am informed. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Of course, there are a few. 

Mr. McLEAN. All I say is that the importations which do 
come in must meet the domestic price. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. There are some importations, no doubt. 
In 1920 there were 129,000 pounds. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The suggestion that we might as well put a 
tariff on water is hardly analogous to the situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, let us look at it. I want to be 
fair with the Senator. I do not mean to reflect on the com- 
mittee or say anything that would be offensive to them or hurt 
their feelings, but I do think this proposition is just as absurd 
as to levy a tax on water. There were 68,000 pounds of wire 
staples, under the paragraph in which horseshoe nails come, 
produced in 1919. In that year there were only 6,830 
pounds imported. In nine months of 1921 there were only 
„ imported, and those came in somewhere along the 

er. 

They can not import horseshoe nails. There may be a few 
of them made out of Swedish iron for high-class horses. Tha 
great bulk of horseshoe nails in America are made out of Amer- 
ican iron and have been from the very beginning. But for the 
Senator to come in here now and say, This iron can come in 
free and untaxed, but we concluded we would put a tax on it, 
and therefore we must tax everything else that might possibly 
be made out of Swedish iron,” is carrying the argument, I say, 
to the point of absurdity. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the very reason why these special 
nails should pay a tax. If we do not import any other variety 
than those which are used on the valuable horses, is there 
any sere m why they should not pay a duty of 11 cents a 
poun 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you will say that all nails imported 
into this country which are made out of Swedish iron shall 
bear this tax, I shall not object, because, although I think it is 
wrong in principle, the American people would be saved from the 
hands of the committee to such a great extent that I think we 
could make the sacrifice of allowing you to protect Swedish 
iron. But you do not do that. In order to keep out a few 
horseshoe nails made out of Swedish iron, which you say may 
compete with high-class nails made here, you levy this tax on 
all nails. 

Of course you say that it can not hurt anybody and will not 
raise the price, but here is where the difficulty comes: I do not 
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say that there is competition or that there is going to be any 
amount of competition, because I think it will never come, but I 
know the men who appeared before your committee ~nd asked 
for this tax came there for a purpose. I sat on the committee 
many, many years and have had them come before me. They 
do not come there just to be pleasant. They come there because 
they have a purpose to accomplish, and that purpose is to fix a 


wall around America so they can control the market. Even 
where there is no competition they want to have the unre- 
stricted right, in their trade agreements with each other and 
their understandings, to fix the market price and have no com- 
petition. 

That was done time and time again, just exactly like it was 
done on steel rails. The present law puts billets, where there 
was some competition, on the tax list, and yet we put steel 
rails on the free list. That seemed anomalous, but why was 
it done? It was because of the fact that it was clearly demon- 
strated at that time that there was an understanding between 
the producers of steel rails in America and in Europe that the 
European rails should not invade the American market, and the 
American rails should not invade the European market. They 
divided up the balance of the world between themselves to ex- 
ploit the price of steel rails, and they had reached an under- 
stunding as to the control of prices. 

That is the purpose of these tariffs. There can not be any 
other purpose, because these gentlemen are men of ability, 
meu who understand their business. They understand as well 
as you and I do that they are in no serious danger of active 
competition as long as this item is on the free list. We have 
had it on the free list for 8 or 10 years, and they know the 
situation as well as you and I do before they come and ask 
your committee to put a tax on these commodities, which are 
untaxed now, for a purpose of their own. 

There has not been a word said or a line produced in refer- 
ence to these matters to justify taking these commodities off 
the free list and putting them on the tax list, except that the 
chairman of the committee says that he expects something 
might come out of the heavens like a bolt of lightning out 
of a clear sky and overwhelm somebody in theory, but not 
in fact. 

The able Senator from Connecticut thinks we should leave 
this tax on all nails because possibly some horseshoe nails are 
made out of Swedish iron and the committee has been hard- 
hearted enough to put iron back on the tax list instead of let- 
ting the Swedish iron come in free. I can not follow that 
reusoning or logic, and I can not understand why any com- 
mittee of the American Congress, regardless of their political 
faith and regardless of whether they are protectionists or 
revenue men or free traders or what not, should continually 
come with proposals of this kind in the bill unless they want 
to see that nothing in the bill shall be on the free list except 
those articles that the American manufacturer himself asked 
to have put on the free list. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, with regard to horseshoe 
nails, I will say to the Senator from Alabama that the state- 
ment of interested parties which was presented to the com- 
mittee clearly indicates that a tariff of 4 cents a pound is 
necessary if they are to be expected to hold their American 
trade on horseshoe nails. 

I state this because I want the Senator from Alabama to 
understand that in very few instances did the rates given by 
the committee come anywhere near the rates asked for by in- 
terested parties in many lines. On this particular item it 
seemed to me that inasmuch as there were some importations 
of these high-priced nails and they were selling at prices that 
clearly warranted 4 cents a pound duty, we were quite justified 
in 14 cents a pound, including the compensatory duty of one- 
eighth of 1 cent a pound, which would leave the protection less 
than 1 cent a pound, as a revenue duty, if for nothing else, to 
be paid on these highly priced Swedish nails which came into 
this country to be used for racehorses and by people who will 
not use any other kind of nails on their animals. 

It did not seem to me if there were no other importations 
that the tariff would in any way affect the price to the con- 
sumer of the common or cheap nails. I am not particularly 
interested in the cut nails, but I confess that I can not see 
how the duty is going to affect the price to the consumer of 
nails in this country. That being so, there is no occasion for 
any more concern over the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall not stop now to 
compute the awful misery that will be suffered by the Amer- 
ican people if they are to pay 1 mill upon the 10-cent cost of a 
package of tacks. I think tacks come in the ordinary package 
at about 1 penny a package, and are to-day sold at the 10-cent 


stores at 10 cents a package. That is only 900 per cent increase, 
of course, in the cost, and I have assumed that possibly the 
trade would absorb this one mill and a half without putting it 
upon the public. However, if it really is imposed upon the 
people, I believe that the little added amount on tacks, and so 
forth, will not cause a revolution in this country. 

However, I want to call attention to the fact, as stated in 
the report of the Tariff Commission— 

Cut tacks, brads, and sprigs were admitted free under the act of 
1913. Under prior acts, except that of 1894, there was a specific duty 
ranging from three-fourths to 3 cents per pound. 

In other words, duties were imposed upon these articles both 
in Republican and in Democratic tariff acts with the exception 
of the act of 1913. 

Canada imposes a duty of from 25 to 423 per cent ad 


valorem upon these articles. A glance at the late statistics 


will show that, while before the war most of the imported 
tacks and articles of this kind came in from Germany, since 
the war most of them are coming in from Canada and are 
used especially in Detroit and other great manufacturing cen- 
ters in the construction of automobiles, and so forth. I do 
not think it is a heavy tax; and if Canada can impose a tax 
of from 25 to 424 per cent—and she is the chief exporter of 
these articles to the United States—it seems to me she ought 
not seriously to complain of a 15 per cent duty levied by the 
United States on what she exports to the United States. I 
think that the whole matter is hardly worth the time that 
oe are taking in the consideration of it as a specific propo- 
tion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I know the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance does not think this is worth the 
time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was referring particularly to tacks, not 
nails; nails are a little more important. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that tacks are included 
in this paragraph as well as nails. I happen to be discussing 
nails and the Senator from North Dakota answers me in tacks, 
and says that the tax on tacks is very slight, if it is distributed 
to each individual consumer. That is not the proposition. The 
American people have got to pay taxes. I admit that. If they 
are paying to the Government taxes which are justly levied, 
I have no objection; but if they are paying taxes indirectly be- 
hind a tariff wall to other American citizens, I do object. It 
is not the amount of money I am talking about, though that is 
not so infinitesimal as the Senator says, but in comparison to 
the principle involved it is infinitesimal. When Senators admit 
in their entire argument that the American manufacturers are 
in no danger from competition, they admit their protective argu- 
ment out of the window, for then there is no ground for levying 
a tax of this kind for protection. I never have justified a tax 
for protection, and by their own standard Senators on the other 
side can not justify it for protection on what has just been 
stated. If it can not be justified for protection, for what pur- 
pose are they building this wall? For what are these interested 
parties asking us to build this wall? For their own benefit, of 
necessity. They are not fools; they are not idlers; they came 
here for some purpose. They know, as you and I do, that their 
business is in no danger from foreign competition, but they 
want a tariff wall built around the United States that will ex- 
elude imports from other countries. 

What Canada does is not material. Every man who under- 
stands the iron and steel trade knows that the furnaces and 
mills of Canada are not capable of competing with the mills of 
America on an even basis; and every man who knows anything 
about this schedule knows that the English irons and steels go 
into Canada at a third less tariff rate than the American prod- 
uct, and yet the American product along all lines goes into the 
Canadian market and competes with the Canadian product after 
paying freight, and with the English product after it receives 
a third off in tariff duties. 

I am not so much concerned, Mr. President, with the rate; 
but I say that the principle is wrong, and the American people 
must realize sooner or later that the principle is wrong and 
defeat it and its advocates, because it is a false principle to 
give the power of taxation into the hands of special interests 
in America because they ask for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
call attention to some information we have regarding cut nails 
and spikes. Perhaps it may make some impression. The his- 
tory of this industry is brief, but very significant, as stated by 
the Tariff Commission: 
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The manufacture of cut nails is a declining industry in the United 


Stutes. In 1904 1,311,549 kegs of 100 pounds each, valued at 
$2,394,180, were made in the rolling mills of the country. The pro- 
duction in 1909 was approximately 300,000 k less, and in 1914 it 
had declined to 740,436 kegs, valued at $1,469,780. To this may be 
added the yalue of the product of establishments other than rolling 
mills, $1,752,304, mang a total of $3,222,174. The decline in the 
roduction of the cut nail represents the decline in its use, due to the 
nereasing use of the wire nail. 


After giving the processes of manufacture showing that they 
are made altogether by machinery, we find the statement re- 
garding the American production and the percentage of the 
American production used in consumption. Here is what is 
said regarding exports: 

Exports: The percentage of the production exported has varied 
from 21.8 per ene in 1912 to 12.2 Der cent in 1915. The bulk of 
this export normally goes to North and South America. In the 
fiscal year 1913 Europe took only 279 kegs, while in 1916 it im- 
ported from the United States 12,805 kegs, 13 per cent of the total 


export. In 1919 the amount was 3,306 kegs, or 5 per cent of the 
total export. 


Here is what is said about imports: 


Imports bave been small, varying from 51 to 1,428 kegs, 1909-1916, 
and never amounting to over 0.2 of the production, The revenue under 
the act of 1909 averaged slightly over $100 per year, collected on a 
sponas duty equivalent to 14.7 per cent on the total import under 

e act. 

In 1910 the price of cut nails per 100-pound keg at Philadelphia was 
$2.10. The following years show & lower price, the 88 81.90, 
reached in 1914. ces increased after this year until a by the 
Government at $4 per keg. For the last quarter of 1918 this price 
was raised to $5. 


The exports are given here by years. In 1910 we ex- 
ported nearly 20,000,000 pounds; in 1911, 23,000,000 pounds; 
in 1912, 27,000,000 pounds; in 1913, 11,000,000 pounds; in 
1914 about the same. Of course, during the war the exporta- 
tions decreased, but since the war they have reached a consid- 
erable volume. 

Mr. President, I do not see any excuse for this duty. So far 
as I am advised, cut nails are not made of Swedish steel; they 
have nothing to do with Swedish steel. Swedish steel comes 
under the next item, horseshoe nails, and when we reach that I 
shall have just a word to say regarding it. The first item, on 
which we are now to vote, however, is a declining industry. 
The cut nails are being supplanted by the wire nails. The im- 
ports amount to nothing worth considering. Our exports are 
large. 

We offer no objection, of course, to the first motion of the 
Senator, to amend the committee amendment by reducing the 
figures from “30” to “15.” - 


SECRETARY HOOVER AND ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, one day last week 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] addressed the Sen- 
ate on the subject of an article which had appeared in a Phila- 
delphia paper. In that article the President of the United 
States was represented as having referred apparently to cer- 
tain Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives 
as blackguards and rascals. 

I have the highest respect for the office of Chief Executive, 
and I have had nothing but high regard for the present occupant 
of the White House. I am prepared to believe, and do believe, 
that if the President was correctly understood, and even if he 
used language of this sort, it was due to one of those sudden 
gūsts of temper which overcome all of us now and then. I pass 
that by. : 

Particular objection was found it would seem to criticism 
leveled at Herbert Hoover, or rather Mr. Hoover was asked 
some questions, He was asked if it were true, as was stated in 
a New York magazine, that he allowed 2,000 tons of flour to 
rot upon the wharves of Trieste within a few miles of Vienna, 
for which city the food was destined, when the railroad trans- 
portation facilities were good and when the Viennese were 
dropping from starvation upon the streets of that city. It was 
a fair question. The statement was made in a New York maga- 
zine; I think I addressed a question to Mr. Hoover about it 
here last December. Nobody has ever answered the question. 
One of the reporters of a great syndicate of American news- 
papers told me in my office that it was currently reported and 
commonly believed that even out of the Russian relief expedi- 
tion for which we provided $20,000,000, there were shiploads 
of American grain, American food intended for the relief of 
the Russians in the interior, which stayed on board the ships 
on the Sea of Azof because Mr. Hoover and his agents had pro- 
vided vessels which drew too much water to pass over the bar 
at the mouth of the river, so that they could get up into the 
interior and distribute the food, 


But, Mr. President, I should like to know upon what theory 
Mr. Herbert Hoover—who was a good Democrat during the 
Wilson administration, and is a good Republican now during 
the Harding administration—is above criticism. Why does he 
claim immunity from being questioned about his public acts and 
his disposal of the money of the American people? He has had 
the money of individuals of every State in the Union, of very 
nearly if not quite all of the charitable associations of America. 
He has had the money of the Government. He has had in his 
hands larger sums of money than any human being ever did 
have before since the dawn of time, and all I said about him 
was that he has not published any itemized statement, and he 
has not published any vouchers. That statement remains. 

Before going into a matter which may be something of a sen- 
sation, and which appears to be backed up by proof, I should 
like to call attention to some of the vast sums that Mr. Hoover 
has handled; and I ask again, What is the mystery that 
shrouds this man? What is the mystery of his power? He 
suddenly appeared on the horizon of American public life 
shortly before we entered the war, and almost immediately 
there was a nation-wide propaganda in favor of Hoover, and 
the whole country was hypnotized by the name of Hoover, and 
the whole country apparently is to be again hypnotized with 
the magic name of Hoover. 

Who is Hoover, anyway? He is the man who stretched 
the rod of tyranny over every storehouse, over every granary, 
over every boarding house, over every hotel in America. On 
certain days you could not eat meat, on certain days you could 
not have flour, on certain days you could not have more than 
a handful of sugar, on certain days you could not haye more 
than a certain amount of meat; and storehouses were broken 
open and searched without warrant, and smokehouses were 
broken open and searched, and larders were broken open and 
searched, and men and women persecuted if they were found 
to have or thought to have more than the amount of food that 
Hoover said they should have. Such a thing was never known 
before in the history of the world. Nero never thought of 
such a thing. Tiberius never did. No Russian Czar ever did. 
Why, the waistcoat of Hoover grew suddenly as big as the over- 
coat of the Kaiser. 

Listen to this: 


SUMMARY OF TOTAL CHILDREN’S RELIEF DELIVERIES PAID FOR FROM THE 
CONGRESSIONAL FUND FOR RELIBP (METRIC TONS}. 


Breadstuffs, ri beans and „ meats and fa milk, cocoa an 
sugar, clothing ana shoes: a a soa 

For Poland, 16,000,000 tons. 

For Czechoslovakia, nearly 7,000,000 tons. 

For Serbia, 3,500,000 tons. I am using round numbers. 

For Finland, 2,272,000 tons. 

For Latvia, nearly 2,000,000 tons. 

And so on; the total being 36,000,000 tons, at a time when 
there was hunger from the Canadian border to Miami, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from sea to sea. 

Here are some expense accounts for relief in Belgium: 

London office: 

Aceountants’ charges, $81,000, I am using round numbers. 

Printing and stationery, $78,000. 

Cables and ‘postage, $77,000. 

Office rent, $38,597. 

Traveling expenses—in London, now, mind you—in round 
numbers, $27,000. 

General expenses, $56,500. General expenses! No itemized 
statement, no youcher. 

Press salaries and expenses, over $3,000. 

Salaries and wages, in round numbers, $294,000. 

Who got those salaries? Give us the names of the men. Give 
us the names of the women. Tell us what they did and where 
they did it. 

Then the Bradford office expenses were, in round numbers, 
$7,000, and clothing expenses, $2,000; that is, these men who 
were engaged in this charity work bought clothing for them- 
selves, apparently, from this report. By what right? Could 
not they have paid for their clothing out of their salaries? 
They had to charge it up to the children's fund. 

Then the amount for automobiles is something amazing. 
Who used those automobiles, and for what purpose? 

Mr. President, without taking up more of the time of the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that I may insert in the REC- 
orp as a part of my remarks some of these remarkable tables. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carper in the chair). Is 
there any objection to inserting in the Recorp the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


TABLE A.—Summary of deliveries to European Governments under the congressional fund, for which obligations of repayment were taken. 
[Metric tons.) 


9, 418. 553 


TABLE B.- Summary of total children’s relief deliveries paid for from the congressional fund for relief. 
[Metric tons. ] 


298. 787 
020. 033 
900. 048 
687. 242 
710, 828 
184. 504 
576. 227 
443. 705 
307. 509 


4, 616. 512 15, 124. 063 
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Children’s relief handled under congressional fund for relief. 
Country : Total value. 
3 Pe SSE .. OLE — $2, 291, 724. 52 
55 As 1 376, 621. 73 
560, 275. 75 
497, 730. 16 


Russia 
Serbia (S. H. 8.) 


Total children's relief handled under con- 
“greasional TO er ee eae E 10, 636, 715, 19 


tatement 5 . ctothing, eto., distributed in Oenes relief 
55 1 period from August, "7919, to June 30, 1920. 


„B-IV.“ 
ß $618, 698. $750 
Czechoslovakia. ........ 1, 563, 505. 963, 231. 
Esthonia. - .. 222, 422. í 
Finland 199, 527. 
— 2,113, 
Hungary 783, 
Latvia.. 39, 
Lithuania 68, 
Poland. 9,167, 


= 3 
office — — 524, 376. 28 
National Sommittes (Britien nse ee ns ate ae an 
Administration and general expenses—London, 
Accountants’ charges ~~ are CE Se yh — $81, 274.78 


Printing and sta onay 
8 portaa etc... = 


Salaries-and wages—_-...--.-..-.---.— 
Bradford office expenses 
Clothing expenses 


4s per working account 665, 460, 28 


Administration and general expenses—New York. 


Clothing-campaign expenses $882, 572. 20 
Salaries and wages 490, 878. 60 
General expenses 189, 513. 22 
Cables, telegrams, postages, ete 4, 609. 75 
Press expenses =. mna 48, 783. 24 
Accountants’ and auditors’ fees 222 35, 256, 21 
Rent, coal, etc_..--_____. . wei Simao ace 83, 830. 10 
Trave Wenne 35, 127 
Stationery fn Printing . STI ae 20, 689. 15 
AOON: Red Croee snes ks E 774. 81 
Needleworke ! ͤ N E .. . 422.15 
ses per American relief administration 16, 003. G2 
As per working account 1, 778, 460. 69 


Administration and general expense—Rotterdam. 


Accountants and auditors 5. 
Stationery and printing 14, 582. 96 
Maastricht office expenses_ 14, 999. 70 
Motor-car expenses 9, 515. 60 
Press expenses 1, 011. 89 
553, 223. 85 

Tota) 

$219, 936. 79 
153, 316. 64 
63, 400. 84 
24,684. 77 
28, 034. 09 
10, 959. 93 
10, 529, 52 
10, 239, 97 
895. 90 
008, 45 


General expenses—Paris. 


Office rent and salaries_____ — $17, 548. 05 
American delegates’ expen: 6, 236. 39 
Sundry expenses 5, 337. 28 
eae ance expenses 324. 04 
ting, stationery, “and telegrams 2, 676. 13 

As per working account 36, 121. 89 

General cepenses—Buenos Aires. 

Postage, cables, and telephones. $1, 496. 33 
6 558. 86 
Renta, ete. ee es 165. 12 
Stationery and general expenses. — 122. 97 
As per working account — 2. 328. 28 


— 
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National Committee for Relief in Belgium Fæpenses (British). 


Circulars, stationery, and printing $93, 434. 08 
Secretary’s salary to eR eS ts) Re 23, 877. 00 
Secretary’s traveling expenses 8, 847. 48 
Clerical assistance Lo , 597. 69 
ü 7. 740. 94 
Flags, ete ___ 2, 760, 07 
Accountants’ charges PRT EARS „781. 77 
00 SO E N E E A E EE S A „470. 40 
8 . ͤ ͤ ͤ— ͤ —— ˙˖˙—— 1, 7185 38 
elephones 222 * . 

eres COET a foie ee ee 904. 75 

C SD cer Se Se EE et sane 145, 190. 71 

Lille office working account. 

Delegate sin on T.Ä?22 T——TnñB anar= $6, 178. 62 
Motor CRE ee nA ENR ane ER re Set ASE 6, 066, 04 


ages 
Traveling and hotel 


3) 277.17 
Stat house ooo co 2,177.60 


1. 365. 23 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in the Children’s 
Relief Fund, to June 30, 1920, after mentioning Czechoslovakia, 
two and a quarter million dollars, we come to Poland, which 
gets in round numbers $5,000,000—and Poland was aggressively 
making war upon Russia, or had just been doing so—Serbia, 
over $1,000,000. 

It is charged, and apparently the charge is well founded, that 
Mr. Hoover supplied the army of Youdenitch, one of those gen- 
erals who tried to reinstate the Government of the Czar and to 
overturn the Government of the Soviets. 

As Senators will remember, there were the armies of Admiral 
Kolchak, of Baron Wrangel, of the Cossack Denikin, and also 
of Youdenitch. Now, let me show the Senate what apparently 
proves that Mr. Hoover took this charity fund, contributed by 
big-hearted Americans, and supplied an army that was en- 
deavoring to overturn the Government of Russia, and in that 
connection let me briefly remind the Senate that we took part 
in blockading Russia. With France and England we threw 
a cordon of steel around her and kept the whole world’s com- 
merce from her ports and kept hers from the ports of the 
world. Inflicting hardships upon innocent men, women, and 
children, who had taken no part in the war and who had noth- 
ing to do with the revolution and who had never given provo- 
cation to France, Great Britain, or the United States, we 
blockaded that coast, and we brought famine upon millions 
of the Russian people, who have always been our friends, Not 
only that, we took part in sending four different armies to 
invade her best producing Provinces, and one of these armies 
was that of Youdenitch. 

On July 24, 1919, which was long after the armistice, the 
ship Lake Fray, of the United States Shipping Board, with 
Capt. James B. Martin in command, was at Bordeaux, France, 
loading a cargo for return to the United States, when the cap- 
tain’s orders were canceled and he was instructed to reload 
his ship with army trucks and supplies, which were sent by 
the American Relief Administration to General Youdenitch, 
commander in chief of the Russian forces at the northwest 
front, for use in the offensive against Petrograd. 

Think of it! The money was asked for in the name of 
charity, and these golden streams pour out of America’s re- 
sources in the belief that they will relieve the suffering in 
Russia and in various other European countries; and the cap- 
tain who was in charge of the vessel is ordered to take Army 
trucks and supplies for the use of one of the armies which is 
trying to overthrow the Soviet government and to restore the 
régime of the Czar, under which 49,000,000 Russian peasants 
were whipped with the scourge if they did not pay their taxes 
in labor, in money, or in kind. 

How will the great American public feel when they realize 
that Herbert Hodver was trying to restore in Russia a system 
in which a few grand dukes and vast landed estate owners were 
ruling the peasants and grinding the faces of the poor? 

It now appears that England, France, and the United States 
entered into a secret agreement at the peace conference in Paris 
to support a revolution in Russia by equipping Kolchak, You- 
denitch, and others with the necessary arms, equipment, and 
supplies. It appears that Mr. Herbert Hoover, as head of the 
American Relief Administration, was an active member in these 
intrigues and that the child's fund, contributed by Americans 


for the relief of the starving children of Europe, was at least 
in part converted to this purpose. 

It also appears that after the captain of this vessel had car- 
ried out his orders and had been decorated by General You- 
denitch for his timely arrival officials of the American Relief 
Administration feared that it would be unsafe for him to return 
to London to give evidence, and thereupon, using the official 
cablegrams of the United States, proceeded to frame him up to 
discredit him. 

On false charges, the captain was relieved of the command of 
his ship and sent back to the United States officially disgraced. 
After his return to the United States he demanded an investi- 
gation and was completely exonerated. Because of the false 
charges filed against him, he was also discharged from the 
United States Naval Reserve Force, and, although the Shipping 
Board has officially declared that the charges against him were 
unfounded, he is still unable to have removed the stigma of his 
discharge from the United States Naval Reserve Force, brought 
about by the unfounded charges of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

There follow what appear to be correct copies of these official 
cablegrams directed from London to Bordeaux, France, chang- 
ing the assignment of this vessel and the cargo which it had 
on board, 

There also appear photostatic copies of the bill of lading, 
showing that the vessel did change its course and went to the 
relief of Youdenitch. There appears a photostatic copy of a 
letter or dispatch from General Youdenitch to the commander, 
dated September 4, 1919, from Reval, as follows: 

Sin: I have the honor of decorating you herewith by the ensigns of 
the order of St, Stanislaus, 3d class, as a sign of deep appreciation of 
the work you have rendered to the an Northwestern Army. 

N. YOuDENITCH, 
General and Commander in Chief of the 
Russian Forces of the Northwestern Front. 

There appears on this copy the Russian insignia. Apparently 
the whole thing is genuine. There are others of the same 
character, bearing out the general statement I have made, that 
this officer was examined, that a thorough investigation was 
had, and that he was completely exonerated from the charges 
which had been made against him by Hoover’s board in London. 
Those papers are at the service of any of the reporters, or of 
any of my colleagues on the floor. 

Last week a young man who had been in the habit of coming 
to Washington two or three days every week for the last year 
or so, and whose wife, he said, is related to the chief of police 
of Washington City, was arrested within 15 minutes after he 
left my office. He had been shadowed, and the belief was that 
he was the man who told me about corrupt doings of Felder 
and Daugherty. The charges against him are from 6 to 18 
months old. They involve small amounts of money. One of 
them was regarding a check for $30. It was a check drawn on a 
bank in Ohio, of which his own brother is vice president. I 
have no doubt in the world that he thought that his brother 
would protect him in a small matter like $30, as you would 
protect yours, and I would protect mine. 

Another case was pending here in the District, and had been 
pending here over six months, and the amount was trivial, 
The young man said he had made satisfactory arrangements 
with the proprietors of the hotel. I do not vouch for that. 
But this I know, that they had never arrested him until after 
I had repeated here on the floor of the Senate, in very care- 
fully chosen words, what he said definitely about the doings 
of Felder and Daugherty. Then they nabbed him, and the 
strange thing about it is that nobody in Ohio seemed to know 
that there were any extradition proceedings pending until after 
the newspapers of this city and of Pennsylvania carried the 
news. The whole thing was a frame-up, and the father of the 
boy, who holds a very high, responsible position in Ohio, tele- 
graphed to his lawyer, so the papers say, to go to the limit in 
defending him. In other words, he came to the relief of his 
son when he saw he was being persecuted in Washington City. 

I will not repeat the various charges he laid af the door of 
the Attorney General, which the Attorney General ignores. 
They relate to the dismissal of proceedings against men who 
haye been run down by dry agents, found violating the law of 
the land. In one case a British ship—the J. M. Young—comes 
into New York Harbor laden with liquor, is seized, and the 
cargo discharged and the men liberated on a telegram from 
Attorney General Daugherty, after he has had an interview 
with Mr. Felder. How can that be explained? How can it be 
ignored? It has to be met, and the longer it is put off the 
harder it will be to meet it. 

Another case was one involying $200,000 worth of wine, 
which was liberated under like circumstances. Another case 
was that of 2,000,000 gallons of whisky liberated under like 
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circumstances. What are the relations between Felder and 
Daugherty? The country is entitled to know. 

The other case I will now state with some particularity, and 
do so in words as delicate as the case admits’ of. It is the 
case of a very rich Ohio business man, 50 years old, with a 
wife and daughter, but who is a sexual pervert. The story is 
that he approached two girls coming out of a department store 
in Ohio. He spoke to the younger in a way that made the 
elder know what he meant, and she said, “Is it not enough 
that you have ruined me? Do you want to ruin my little 
sister also?“ The child was only 15 years old, and her braided 
hair was hanging between her shoulders and down her back. 

But that appeal to this man made by the elder sister, a pre- 
vious victim of his, made no impression upon his heart, and he 
laid his plans, and finally the occasion offered, when he ex- 
tended a box of candy to the child and asked her where she 
was going. She told him, in her artlessness, and he said, I 
know a shorter way and will go with you.” He took her by a 
side street, and when he reached a certain house, with whose 
occupant he had evidently made previous arrangements, he 
knocked upon the door. It was opened by a negro woman, and 
she said to him in a tone of indignation, ‘I thought you were 
going to bring a woman. I didn't know you were going to 
bring a child.“ He pushed on by her. He spent the night in 
the house, as did the girl also. 

In due time a criminal operation was performed on the girl, 
and after an interval another, and he wanted a third per- 
formed, but he made the mistake of sending her to a firm of 
doctors, father and son, both of whom were honest. They said 
to her, Let nature take its course or you will lose your life.” 
She was young and did not want to die. A child came into the 
world, and it is now being supported and educated in a Catholic 
institution in Ohio. The girl herself took up shorthand, want- 
ing to reform herself, and is employed as stenographer in the 
office of a lawyer of good character and practice in Ohio. 

Not content to let her earn an honest living in an honest way, 
and still intent upon dragging her down, the man went to her 
with a splendid. ring in his hand, showing it to her and making 
her a proposal which I can not repeat on the floor of the Senate. 
She spurned him. He said, If you give me any trouble about 
this. case I will hire the best lawyer in Ohio, and he will break 
you down on the witness stand,” 

She nevertheless brought the case, and he did employ the 
lawyer who enjoys. just that reputation in Ohio. On the stand 
he went at her in the old-fashioned hammer-and-tongs way 
which we no longer permit in Georgia, and which ought not to 
be permitted in any State. After fierce volleys of questions, 
coming one after another with all the terrors of the third de- 
gree, she said, “Mr. So-and-So,” calling his name, “the man 
who ruined ine and my sister, said he would hire the best lawyer 
in Ohio to break me down on the witness stand, and that is 
what you are trying to do.” The evident earnestness and inno- 
cence of the girl sent a wave of sympathy over the courtroom, 
as can well be imagined it would. The jury convicted the man. 
The judge sentenced him to several years in the penitentiary, 
and he was sent to Atlanta to serve out his term. 

Attorney General Daugherty prevailed upon the President of 
the United States to grant that man a pardon—upon what 
grounds? The crime was one of premeditation and of the deep- 
est moral turpitude. 

Upon what grounds did Attorney General Daugherty act? I 
am asking him the question in the interest of pure womanhood 
throughout the Union, and in the interest of the proper adminis- 
tration of our laws. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, recognizing the eloquence 
and strength and force of the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia upon the subject which he was discussing and of which 
T have no knowledge in the world, I know that the Senator will 
forgive me if I call his attention and the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the only point and the real point is this tax, and 
I wish we could return to it and vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On the committee amendment as 
modified I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST responded to his name. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may we have 
the amendment stated? J 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pend- 
ing amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The amendment now being voted upon 
is on page 68, line 16, where the committee proposes to strike 
out 30“ as inserted by the committee and insert “15,” so 
as to read: 

Lith hic plates of sto 
* 9 3 A ere ne Fah other material engraved, drawn, or 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The committee amendment, of 
course, accepts the rate proposed by the House and I will with- 
draw the request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, before that is 
done 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been a response and 
the roll is being called. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the roll call 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we had better go on with thé roll 
call, We have not had a quorum call this afternoon and we 
might as well have it now. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the roll call, 

The reading clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELxkins]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CunBerson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I arranged 
a temporary pair with my colleague [Mr. WIIIS] for to-day 
and to-morrow, but I am advised that if he were present he 
would vote as I intend to vote on this question. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], if present, would vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] to the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote yen.“ 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD], who, I believe; has not voted. I understand, 
however, that on this question be would vote as I have voted, 
and therefore I permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general pairs 
of Senators who are necessarily detained: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHTELDS]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—55. 
Ashurst Glass MeNary Smoot 
Borah Harris Nelson Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison Nicholson Sterlin 
Broussard Heflin Norris Sutherland 
Ider Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Swanson 
Cameron Jones. Wash. Overman Townsend 
Cap endrick Pace Underwood 
Caraway dd Phipps Walsh. Mass. 
olt La Follette Pomerene Walsh. Mont. 
Lenroot Rawson Warren 
McCormick Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham McCumber Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
France McKinley Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen McLean mith 
NAYS—1, 
Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—40. 
ll Elkins Harreld McKellar 
Bursum Ernst Hitchcock Moses 
* Fernald Johnson Myers 
Culberson Fletcher Kellogg New 
Cummins Gerr: Keyes Ne wherry 
du Pont Gooding King Mat hevk 
Hale Lodge Owen 
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Pepper Ransdell Shields Trammell 
Pittman Reed Stanfield Weller 
Poindexter Robinson Stanley Willis 


So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The amendment of the committee as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
reported. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 65, line 18, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out 2“ and insert “24,” so as to read: 

Horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
for, 21 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 18 I move, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to strike out the figures 23“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “14.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. The subject has already been discussed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the subject has been dis- 
cussed, but I just want to say a few words further. 

This item covers horseshoe nails. Horseshoe nails at the 
present time are on the free list. I merely want to say a word 
regarding the production and the competitive conditions. We 
have been producing a very large quantity of horseshoe nails, 
and it will be observed that the clause reads: 

; Horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
or— 

And under that item the Tariff Commission says: 


Quantity: Prior to 1914 there was a continuous import of “ horse- 
shoe, hob, and all other wrought-iron and steel nails not specially pro- 
vided for” of approximately $3,000 per year. 

It is stated here that there are six concerns making horseshoe 
nails. One of them has imported some Swedish iron. From 
the manner in which the circumstance is referred to it is a 
merely isolated case, but of the six concerns manufacturing 
horseshoe nails one of them has imported Swedish iron, Of 
course, the other concerns are making nails altogether out of 
soft steel, and I presume this one concern is making them out 
of soft steel as well. These nails are made out of both kinds of 
steel. 

Now, in regard to competitive conditions the Tariff Commis- 
sion states: 

During the war there was a yery large demand for horseshoe nails 
both for the Army and home consumption here and for shipment 
abroad. Under war conditions, markets in Mexico, the West Indies, 
and South and Central America, formerly to a large extent in foreign 
hands, were opened to the American product. or to the war one 
great difficulty to be met here was that the import business in these 
countries was largely in German hands. 

The American manufacturers were able to satisfy only a small pars 
of this demand, because of the needs of our Army and the allied Gov- 
ernments, and the shortage of raw material. Enough was sent, how- 
ever, so that the importers are familiar with the American product, 
and it is felt that there are large opportunities for the American 
manufacturer in these markets. * 

The raw material for horseshoe nails ds either Swedish iron or soft 
steel. The former is imported to some extent, and is used for high 
quality nails. 

The import of foreign nails has increased since they were put upon 
the free list, but still it does not reprezent a large amount in relation 
to the total production. In 1916 the imports seem to have been ab- 
normal, and a manufacturer has called attention to this import as a 
case of the dumping of a foreign product on the American market. 

After the war the American manufacturers may expect severe for- 
eign competition in the new export markets they have found. In this 
country the manufacture of horseshoe nails is an independent indus- 
try, and manufacturers feel that this may prove a disadvantage if their 
competitors are large firms manufacturing horseshoe nails only as a 
by-product. This is generally not the case, but one German firm is 
known to operate in this manner. 

The last appearance of the horseshoe-nail manufacturers before the 
Ways and Means Committee was in 1893. No protest was made in 
1913 against placing horseshoe nails on the free list. 

Since 1893 there has been nobody interested in the manu- 
facture of horseshoe nails who has cared enough about the 
matter to appear before the Ways and Means Committee in 
the preparation of tariff bills which haye been framed since 
that time. I understand, of course, that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] has a communication from a manu- 
facturer of such nails who wants a duty of 4 cents a pound. 
The price of these nails before the war was about one-half that 
amount, at one time being less than 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. McLEAN. Not of horseshoe nails. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was the price of horse- 
shoe nails. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is not the price now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In 1914 the price was 2.8 cents 
a pound. j 

Mr. McLEAN. What is the price now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The present price is 5.8 cents 
a pound. The manufacturer wants a duty of 4 cents a pound; 
he says that he has got to have it or he can not get along in his 
business. The Senator from Connecticut did not believe that; 
the committee does not believe it, as is evidenced by their re- 
porting in favor of a duty of 14 cents per pound. If you are 


not going to believe a man as to a matter of that kind, why take 
any cognizance of what he says? Unless you ure going to give 
him what he says he must have, why give him anything, un- 
less there is some other evidence which can justify this duty? 

Mr. President, horseshoe nails are now on the free list, and, 
except the one person who has written a letter to the Senator 
from Connecticut, so far as I know, there is nobody complain- 
ing about horseshoe nails remaining on the free list. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

9 ae JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
0. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 
During the last six months what have been the importations 
of these nails? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The importations have not 
amounted to much. Horseshoe nails are not separated, I may 
say, from the other items, but the figures show. that prior to 
1914 of horseshoe nails, hobnails, and other nails not specially 
provided for the importations amounted to about $3,000 a year. 

Mr. POMERENE. What are the particular circumstances 
which seem to justify the manufacturer making this demand? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The only circumstance of which 
I know is a letter which the Senator from Connecticut has from 
somebody who says he must have a duty of 4 cents a pound 
on these nails or he can not do business. 

Mr. SMITH. Did not the nails referred to formerly sell for 
less than 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The unit value of the nails in 
1914 was 2.4 cents a pound; in 1916, 5.7 cents a pound; in 1918, 
12.7 cents. They have been coming down ever since, in 1921 
the value being 5.3 cents a pound. That is all they sell for; 
but the committee now proposes to impose a duty of a cent and 
a half a pound on horseshoe nails, which in 1914 were selling 
at 2.4 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from North Dakota 
proposes to modify the committee amendment on page 65, line 
18. The first proposal of the committee was to strike out “2 
cents,” the House rate, and insert “2 cents.“ The Senator 
from North Dakota now proposes to strike out “24 cents” and 
insert 1 cents,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
for, 13 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
New Mexico whether the 30 per cent ad valorem found in line 
16, page 65, on nails, spikes, and so forth, has been accepted by 
the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That rate was reduced by the 
committee to 15 per cent, and that has been accepted. 

Mr. KING. I was called from the Chamber, Is there any 
reason for a rate upon these products which we make in such 
SPARS abundance here and the importations of which are neg- 
ligible? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gave notice at the time that 
under the parliamentary situation we could not do more than to 
accept the lower rate proposed by the committee, but when we 
come back to review the bill and pass finally upon the para- 
graphs as amended I propose to offer a motion putting all the 
commodities embraced in the paragraph on the free list. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator while I 
have the floor if there could not logically be some distinction 
between horseshoe nails and other iron or steel nails not spe- 
cially provided for. I imagine that horseshoe nails perhaps re- 
quire a little more work than the other kinds of nails referred 
to in the same line and on which the same tax is levied. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Horseshoe nails are all made 
by machinery. They are cut out by machinery. The soft 
steel is fed in at one end of the machine and the horseshoe 
nails come out at the other; that is all there is to the process. 

Mr. KING. Are they made by the Steel Trust or other big 
steel corporations or their allied concerns? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I do not think so; I think 
they are made by concerns which do nothing else but manufac- 
ture horseshoe nails. There are six of them, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. And there is no competition? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, there are six concerns. 

Mr. KING. I mean no foreign competition? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no foreign competition 
of any consequence, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that we ought by this 
legislation to give an opportunity for the six concerns to form 
a combination, if they have not formed one already, so that 
they will have a domestic market to themselves without any 
fear of competition from abroad? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly do not; and I have 
expressed my dissent from putting any duty upon these nails, 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator from Connecticut or any other 
Senator indicated the cost of producing horseshoe nails in 
Great Britain or Germany or Canada or other countries? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all; there has been no 
testimony on the subject. The Senator from Connecticut had 
a letter from some man who said that he would have to have 4 
cents a pound duty on these nails in order to remain in 
business, 

Mr. KING. Is there anything to indicate that the iron-ore 
deposits in other countries are larger and more easily worked 
than the Mesabi Range deposits and other deposits in the 
United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. To the contrary, every indica- 
tion is that as to commodities of this kind we can manufac- 
ture them cheaper than any country on earth. 

Mr. KING. Then, I should like to ask the Senator what 
excuse is given for a duty on these commodities? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. None, except the letter which the 
Senator from Connecticut has received. 

Mr. KING. Did we have a chance to cross-examine the man 
who wrote the letter to find out what the facts were? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘The letter was not put in the 
hearings; there was nothing in the hearings so far as I know 
about it. The letter has come in since the hearings were con- 
cluded, and, I presume, is a private letter to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. KING. A sort of nebulous demand from some man who 
did not have the courage to come before the commiitee and 
subject himself to cross-examination? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I imagine he has considerable 
courage. Any man who could say that it would take a duty 
of 4 cents to enable him to manufacture horseshoe nails in this 
country must have a good deal of courage of some sort. 

Mr. KING. It might be deneminated audacity, perhaps, 
instead of courage. Is there any other argument adduced than 
the mere fact that the Senator from Connecticut says he has a 
letter from some man who wants 4 cents a pound duty? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, That is all that has been offered 
here. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator from Utah will read the 
Record to-morrow he will ascertain the reasons which I gave for 
this duty. I do not care to repeat them now. 

Mr. KING. I presume, Mr, President, the reason is that some 
person engaged in the production of this commodity wants an 
opportunity further to exploit the people; he wants an oppor- 
tunity to charge higher prices, and he does not want to have any 
possible foreign competition. That is the reason back of the 
demand for most of the rates to be found in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The amendment in the next para- 
graph has been agreed to after having been modified, . 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9981) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (II. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the sundry civil appropriation act approved March 4, 
1921, the Speaker had appointed Mr. Mupp, Mr. BEAKENEY, Mr. 
Huw, Mr. LINTHICUM, and Mr. GoLpsporoueH members of the 
committee on the part of the House to attend the dedication of 
the monument to Francis Scott Key at Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, Md., on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 14, 1922. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year 
the powers of the War Finance Corporation to make advances 
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under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
War Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as 
amended, to provide relief for producers of and dealers in agri- 
cultural products, and for other purposes,” approved August 
24, 1921, and it was subsequently signed by the President pro 
tempore, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I haye here a conference re- 
port which disposes of a matter that has been at issue a long 
time—the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
conference report. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9981) making appropriations for the Executive and for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 31. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
21, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Salaries: Comptroller General, $10,000; Assistant Comp- 
troller General, $7,500; assistants to Comptroller General—4 at 
$6,000 each; chief clerk, $3,000; chiefs of divisions—7 at $3,000 
each; chief of appointment division, $2,500; assistants to chiefs of 
divisions—3 at $2,750 each, 4 at $2,500 each; chiefs of sections 
10 at $2,500 each, 18 at $2,250 each, 2 at $2,000 each; assistant 
chiefs of sections—11 at $2,000 each, 1 at $1,900; chiefs of sub- 
sections—3 at $2,000 each; disbursing officer, $3,000; deputy 
disbursing officer, $1,800; private secretary, $1,800; attorneys—1 
$5,000, 4 at $4,000 each, 4 at $3,600 each, 1 $3,100; 5 at $3,000 
each, 1 $2,750; law clerks—1 $2,500; 4 at $2400 each, 4 at 
$2,250 each, 2 at $2,200 each, 9 at $2,000 each, 4 at $1,800 each, 
1 $1,600; accountants—1 $2,500, 2 at $2,400 each, 8 at $2,100 
each, 3 at $2,000 each; investigators—1 $4,000, 1 $3,000, 20 at 
$2,000 each; reviewers—8 at $2,100 each; principal clerks—17 
at $2,000 each; clerks—164 of class 4, 218 of class 3, 255 of 
Class 2, 267 of class 1, 56 at $1,000 each, 70 at $900 each; check 
assorters—4 at $1,000 each; duplicating machine operator, $900; 
carpenter, $1,400; foreman of messengers and laborers, $1,400; 
chief messenger, $1,000; messengers—1 $1,000, 15 at $840 each; 
assistant messengers—29 at $720 each; laborers—1 $720, 21 at 
$660 each; messenger boys—14 at $480 each, 1 5420; forewoman 
of charwomen, $660; chatwomen—22 at $240 each; and tem- 
porary clerks, stenographers, typists, and other assistants, to 
be paid at a rate not exceeding $1,800 per annum, $375,000; in 
all, $2,293,190. i 

“Contingent expenses: For traveling expenses, rent, tele- 
phone service, purchase and exchange of books, office supplies 
(including stationery) and equipment, repairs and maintenance, 
and miscellaneous items, $175,261.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board or 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
shall be paid a salary or compensation at a rate per annum in 
excess of $11,000 except the following: Six at not to exceed 
$25,000 each, and two at not to exceed $20,000 each"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

F. E. WARREN, 

REED SMOOT, 

W. L. Jones, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Witt R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. Wason, 

T. W. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CON FERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I present the conference 
report on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

_ That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 52. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $1,903,380"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment No. 58: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the amend- 
ment of the House, insert the following: > 

“Sro. 4. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes, approved June 11, 1916, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the following additional sums, all 
such sums to be expended in accordance with the provisions of 
such act: x 

“The sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. 

“The sum of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924 


“The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

„The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immedi- 
ately upon the passage of this act, to apportion the $50,000,000 
herein authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, among the several States, as provided in section 
21 of the Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under his apportionment of this authorization 
and his approval of any such project shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto. 

. “Par. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 
1921, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest 
roads and trails, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the following additional sums, to be avail- 
able until expended, in accordance with the provisions of said 
section 23: 

“The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. 

“The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

“Par. 8. For the purposes of this section and of the acts 

heretofore making appropriations to aid the States in the con- 

struction of rural post roads the term ‘bridges’ includes rail- 
road grade separations, whether by means of overhead or under- 
pass crossings, 

“Par. 4. The provision of section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes,’ approved February 28, 1919, fixing the limitation of 
$20,000 per mile which the Seeretary of Agriculture may make, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„That the payments which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make from sums appropriated under this act or any act 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, shall not exceed $16,250 per mile 
exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet of clear 
span; and that the payments which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may make from any sum appropriated under the provi- 
sions of this act or any act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, after the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, shall 
not exceed $15,000 per mile exclusive of the cost of bridges of 
more than 20 feet of clear span: Provided, That the limitation 
of payments herein provided shall apply to the public-land 


States, except that the same is hereby increased in proportion 
to the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by sec- 
tion 11 of the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses, approved November 9, 1921.“ 

PAB. 5. Section 24 of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,’” approved November 9, 1921, is amended to read as 
follows: “ That in any State where the existing constitution or 
laws will not permit the State to provide revenues for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or maintenance of highways, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall continue to approve projects for 
said State until five years after November 9, 1921, if he shall 
find that said State has complied with the provisions of this 
act in so far as its existing constitution and laws will permit.” 

Par. 6. If any officer, agent, or employee of the United States, 
or any officer, agent, or employee of any State or Territory, or 
any person, association, firm, or corporation, or any officer or 
agent of any person, association, firm, or corporation shall 
knowingly make any false statement, false representation, or 
false report as to the character, quality, quantity, or cost of 
the material used or to be used, or the quantity or quality of 
the work performed or to be performed, or the costs thereof 
in connection with the submission of plans, maps, specifications, 
contracts, or costs of construction of any project submitted for 
approval to the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions 
of the Federal highway act, or shall knowingly make any false 
statement, false representation, or false report or claim for 
work or materials for the construction of any project approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under said Federal highway 
act and all amendments thereto, or shall knowingly make any 
false statement or false representation in any report required 
to be made under said Federal highway act or acts supple- 
mentary thereto with the intent to defraud the United States 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
not to exceed fiye years or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or 
by both fine and imprisonment within said limits. 

PAR. 7. If any provision of this section, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances, shall be held inyalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the section and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. : 

Par. 8. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section are hereby repealed. 

And the House agree to the same. 

CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
Gro. H. Moses, 
E. S. BROUSSARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. B. SLEMP, 
* Martin B. MADDEN, 
THomas U. Stsson, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the report just read, as I under- 
stand, contains some very important legislation. To what 
extent it modifies existing law I am unable to state without 
some little time for comparison. I ask the Senator from Michi- 
gan if he will not let the matter go over until to-morrow, have 
it printed, and give us an opportunity to examine it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no ‘objection, although it has been 
before the Senate since the House passed its bill, and it was 
referred to our committee as it came to the Senate, and we 
adopted some amendments which I am very certain the Senator 
will approve, and there is no objection from any source that I 
have heard as to the changes we made an that law. It carries 
out our three-year program as adopted by the Senate in its 
bill and exactly the same amount that was carried in it, except 
the amount per mile, which we reduced. Our bill earried 
$20,000 per mile. The House bill provided for $12,500 and 
$10,000. We compromised on $16,250 and $15,000. There is 
no change in the law to which the Senator will object, I am 
certain. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the Senator states the situa- 
tion accurately; but the matter is very important, and I have 
a number of letters, one from the road commission of my 
State, which I have not had time to examine, and I am not sure 
whether any of the other communications which I have re- 
ceived relate to this bill or not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. All the communications the Senator has 
received, I am sure, are the same as I have received and all 
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other Senators have received, protesting against the House pro- 
vision reducing the amount per mile. 

We had to reduce it as a compromise. The House, how- 
ever, provided for $12,500, available next year, and $10,000 
thereafter. We compromised on $16,250 and $15,000, which 
was the best we could get. I am very certain that the Senator 
would not object to the House provision reducing it to $12,500, 
but practically all of the highway commissions of the country, 
I think, thought that it was a mistake to reduce it below the 
$20,000. We had to do it if we were to get an agreement on 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator in per- 
mitting it to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan if he will just give me in round num- 
bers what the appropriation for these roads is for the year 
ending June 30, 1923. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
bill for 1923. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 


There is no appropriation made in this 


What is the amount that is to be used? 
$125,000,000 to the 30th of June, 1923. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. And how much the next year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is calculated that there will be a con- 
tinuing program of about $125,000,000 a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Am I right in assuming that no provision 
is carried for levying an extra tax to meet this $125,000,000 a 
year? À 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is no special provision made for 
such a tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am glad to know it. 


PUBLICITY FUND OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 302) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it bas been charged on the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal Reserve Board has a publicity fund of several thousand dol- 
lars which it uses, from time to time, to carry on a newspaper propa- 

uoa in 3 of the acts and policies of the Federal Reserve 

7&8 

Whereas it has been charged that a portion of said publicity fund 
has been used to induce certain newspapers to praise and defend the 
acts and Ree of said Federal Reserve Board, and to attack and 
condemn nators who have eriticized the deflation policy of said 
board: Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Federal Reserve Board be, and it is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate, at its earliest convenience, in writing, 
all the information in its possession touching the matters specifically 
set out In the following questions : 

(1) Has the Federal Reserve Board a publicity fund; if so, how 
much or what amount is provided per annum, and from what source 
is such a fund derived? 

(2) For what p is said fund now used, and for what pur- 
pose has it since May 15, 1920, to June 1, 1922? 

(3) To what person, or persons, and in what amounts and for what 
service performed, has money been paid from said publicity fund since 
May 15, 1920, to June 1, 1922? 

(4) How is such fund disbursed—upon whose order is it paid out? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McLEAN. My attention was diverted while the resolu- 
tion was being read, and I would like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama to explain what it is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. This is a resolution calling upon the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board to give to the Senate such information as. 


it may have touching the charges that have been made here 
from time to time that it had a, publicity fund for the purpose 
of carrying on newspaper propaganda, to defend and praise its 
policies and its acts, and to condemn Senators who disagreed 
with them, This calls on them to state whether they have such 
a fund or not; and if so, from what sources it is derived, how 
it is raised, and so forth. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator object to its going over un- 
til to-morrow? I would like to read it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see any reason why it should go 
over. It is a very simple resolution. I had a resolution put 
through here some time ago calling on them to send information 
about the new $26,000,000 bank building in New York, the bids, 
and so forth. They sent certain information with regard to 
that. 

Mr. MCLEAN. There have been a good many resolutions 
passed, and considerable information has been received from 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I shall probably not object to 
the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say to the Senator that this infor- 
mation has never been received, and it has not been asked for 
directly by the Senate, but this resolution calls upon the board 
to give to the Senate such information as it has touching the 


charges that they have a publicity fund, and calls on them to 
tell the Senate, if they have such a fund, where they get such a 
fund and how they disburse it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall object to its consideration to-day. I 
do not want the Senator to infer that I shall object to-morrow 
if upon looking at the resolution it seems to me to be proper. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well; if the Senator objects, it will have 
to go over. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if he has written a 
letter to the board asking for this information ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there would be any question but 
that the Senator would get it by writing a letter to the board. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather write to them through a Sen-. 
ate resolution. We have a right to ask for this information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that; that is why it is offered. The 
Senator can get that information by writing, I am quite sure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Connecticut, I understand, 
objects to consideration of the resolution to-day, and I will call 
it up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being objection, the reso- 
lution will go over. 


PRIMARY ELECTION EXPENSES OF HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some days ago in speaking 
to the Senate of the primary expenses of Gifford Pinchot in 
Pennsylvania, which showed up very large, I made the state- 
ment that in Indiana, where Mr. Beveridge won, he did not file 
any expense account showing the expenditures by him in that 
senatorial primary. Of course, I was alluding to the fact that 
he filed no report with the Secretary of the Senate. 

I want to do no one an injustice, so I desire to read a letter 
which I have just received from Mr. Beveridge, touching the 
matter. The letter is as follows: 

$ INDIANAroMs, June 3, 1922. 


Hon. Par HARRISON, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: My attention has just been called to your statement 
in the Senate May 30. as reported in the public press as follows: 

“Out in Indiana, where Mr. Beveridge won, be did not file any ac- 
count at all. Nobody knows how much Beveridge, the so-called Pro- 
gressive, spent in Indiana.“ 

This is entirely untrue. My statement, under oath, as to my total 
expenditures. was published as required by law. The sworn statement 
of Charles N. Williams, president of the Farmers Trust Co. and 
treasurer of my committee, as to all other as Bree gers made in my 
behalf, was also filed according to law. Both of these statements were 
published in the newspapers. I inclose them. 

As you will observe, they show that the entire expenditure, both 
of the committee and of myself, for the entire State, and the whole 
campaign, was slightly in excess of $10,000. 

oreover, each week during the campaign Mr. Williams and myself 
published separately cur affidavits of the total itemized expenditures 
made by myself and by the committee during the preceding seven days. 
Mr. Williams and myself did this voluntarily, and without legal require- 
ment. The statements inclosed are summaries of these previously 
published affidavits. 

Evidently you were misinformed; since, of course, you would not 
knowingly make an inaccurate statement, or willfully Pi any man an 
injustice, I am therefore placing the data in your hands, 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


I also desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks.an item 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star showing the itemized 
statement of Mr. Beveridge's expenses in that primary. There 
was no statement filed with the Secretary of the Senate by either 
Senator New or Mr. Beveridge, due to the decision, however, 
in the Newberry case, but this shows that Mr. Beveridge did 
file a statement of expenditures with the officials of the State 
of Indiana 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Saturday, May 13, 1922.] 


PRIMARY Expenses TOTALING $8,747.99 FILED BY BEVERIDGE—ITEMIZED 
STATEMENT is EXCLUSIVE OF NOMINEE’S PERSONAL ACCOUNT. 

Primary campaign PS digg lewis of Albert J. Beveridge, Republican 
nominee for United States Senator, exclusive of his rsonal expense 
account, a schedule of which will soon be filed, amounted to $8,747.99, 
according to an itemized statement filed yesterday in the office of 
County Clerk George V. Coffin. 

Charles N. Williams, treasurer of the Marion County Beveridge-for- 
Senator Club who filed the account, received contributions totaling 
$9,115.87, according to the statement. Included in the contributions 
were $1, from Mr. 88 $5,000 from Mrs. Katherine Beveridge, 
Mr. Beveridges wife, $1, from Charles W. Miller, 8200 from 
Larz A. Whitcomb, $200 from E. R. Lilly, 5200 from Mr. Williams, and 
$100 from Charles Kirkpatrick, of New Richmond, Ind. 


$367.88 IS RETURNED. 
According to the record. $367.88 was returned to Mrs, Beveridge. 


Expenditures were distributed as follows: Clerical, $2,169; posta gr, 
$716: organization, $3,588.75; headquarters, $927.48; and Beveridge 
buttons, $622.99 


Other Republican candidates who filed expense accounts were: Judge 
James A. Collins of criminal court, candidate for renomination on the 
Republican ticket, $71.25; State representative—Walter Lieber, $26; 
Herman L. Traub, $27; Ferdinand J. Montani, $96.55; William Gruner, 
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sen 75; Charles Mendenhall, $20.25; John H. Murray, $16.25; Robert 
1 26 Dunn, 


. Henr 50; Elizabeth Rainey, $33 , county 


aono W 85 5 Joe A aon . 255 5 55 of the 
ce for unter own sidor 7 — McCoy 
9: Rutherford B. H. Smith, $149.78; and Tiwana Le Diets, PL” 


PUBLIC HIGHWAY IN SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 6313) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to grant a right of way fer a public highway to the 
county of Skagit, Wash., and I submit a report (No. 752) 


thereon. It is purely a local matter, and I ask unanimous |g 


consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
convey to county of Skagit, Wash., a right of way for a public 
highway, not more than 50 feet wide, through the pro of: the 
United States in Skagit County, Wash., used as a fish-cultural station 
and hatebery, such right of way being more particularly described as 
follows: All that rtion of the northeast quarter of the sontheast 
quarter of section 1 r. N 35 north, range 7 east of the Willamette 
meridian, lying and being within lines 25 fect on each side of the fol- 
lowing-deseribed center line, to wit: Beginning at gt nec on the east 
and west center line of said section 15, south 88° ’ west 730 feet, 
more or less, west of the east quarter corner of the above said section 
15, township 35 north, range 7 east, Willamette meridian; thence south 
88° 59’ west along the east and west center line of the above said 
section 15, 75 feet; thence south 57° 49’ west 340 feet; thence south 
88° .07’ west 250 feet, more or less, to the west line of the northwest 
quarter of the northeast Rg of the southeast quarter of sald sec- 
nor 


right of wa 
and mainta 
and all work thereon shall be such as n 
tions and efficiency of said fish-cultural 
factory to the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, That the 
ie gk = hereby resery: to alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being.no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESTRICTION OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have been furnished 
with a certified copy of resolutions adopted by the Grand Par- 
lor, Native Sons of the Golden West, a patriotic association or 
order made up of native sons of California, The resolutions 
express the enlightened opinion and the mature judgment of 
this American order concerning oriental immigration. To the 
end that the Congress and the American people may know the 
deliberate views of California, voiced by these resolutions, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be printed in the Recor» in the 
regular RECORD type and referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Reoorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


” Granp PARLOR, 
NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN WEST. 


Whereas the Order of the Native Sons of the Golden West 
has at all times opposed immigration and colonization by 
Japanese and other Asiatics, and has viewed with alarm the 
rapid incregse of Japanese in California; and 

Whereas we regard such penetration a serious menace not 
only to California but to our country as well: Be it 

Resolved, That the Grand Parlor of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, represented by delegates from all parts of Cali- 
fornia, in forty-fifth session assembled, again places itself on 
record as in favor of and indorses the following declaration of 
principles: 

First. Absolute exclusion for the future of all Japanese im- 
migration, not only male but female, and not only laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, but “farmers” and men of small trades 
and professions, as recommended by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Permission for temporary residence only for tourists, stu- 
dents, artists, and commercial men, teachers, ete. 

Second. Such exclusion to be enforced by United States offi- 
Gals, under United States laws and regulations, as done with 
inunigration, admitted or excluded, from all other countries, 


and not, as at present, under an agreement whereby contro] and 
regulation is surrendered by us to Japan. 

Third. Compliance on the part of all departments of the 
Federal Government with the Constitution, and the abandon- 
ment of the threat or attempt to take advantage of certain 
phrasing of that document as to treaties, which it is claimed 
gives the treaty-making power authority to violate plain provi- 
sions of the Constitution in the following matters: 

(a) To nullify’ State rights and State laws for control of 
lands and other matters plainly within the State’s jurisdiction. 
(b) To grant American citizenship to races of yellow color, 
vhich are made ineligible for such citizenship. 

Fourth. For the Japanese legally entitled to residence in Cali- 
fornia fair treatment, protection in property rights legally ac- 
quired, and the privilege of engaging in any business desired, 
except such as may be now or hereafter denied by law to all 
aliens or to aliens ineligible to citizenship, and provided, par- 
ticularly, they may not hereafter buy or lease agricultural 
lands: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Native Sons of the Golden West, in Grand 
Parlor assembled, hereby indorse said declaration ef principles 
and urge that the President, Department of State, and the Con- 
gress of the United States adopt and observe the policy therein 
stated; and be it further : 

Resolved, That the secretary of this body be, and he is 
hereby, directed to transmit copies of these resolutions to the 
President and Secretary of State of the United States and to 
each of California’s Senators and Representatives in Congress, 

FLETCHER A. CUTLER, Grand Trustee. 
H. C. LICHTENBERGER, Past Grand President. 
EDWIN A. Mreserve, Board of Appeals. 

I hereby eertify that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted 
at the forty-fifth session of the Grand Parlor of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, held in Oakland April 17 to 21, 1922. 

‘[SEAL.] Joux T. REGAN, 

Grand Secretary N. S. G. W. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In paragraph 333, on page 66, line 6, on 
behalf of the committee I propose to strike out six-tenths“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “ one-fifth”; and in line 10 to strike 
out “2 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment in 
line 5 in that paragraph which has not been acted on. 

Mr. McCUMBBR. Let that be acted on first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 66, line 5, the committee 
proposes to strike out Horse“ and to insert in lieu thereof 
3 horse,” so as to read Common horse, mule, or ox 

g.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
committee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the House text, in line 6, 
page 66, strike out. six-tenths“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ one-fifth,” so that if amended it will read 

Common horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron or steel, one- 
fifth of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 66, line 10, in the com- 
mittee amendment, strike out “2 cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “1 cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 333. Common horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron or steel, 
one-fifth of 1 cent per pound; F mule, or ox shoes, punched, drilled, 
or tapped, of wrought iron or „ for use with adjustable wrought- 
iron or steel skid calks, and solid drop-forged calked shoes of wrought 
iron or steel, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I am glad that the 
committee has proposed to lower a rate they previously offered, 
but I expect later to move to put all the articles in this para- 
graph on the free list, and I presume there is no question but 
that that can be done. I do not care to delay action upon the 
paragraph, but when the bill gets into the Senate I shall move 
to put the articles in the paragraph on the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on th 
amendment as amended, , 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 66, lines 24 and 25, I 
move to strike out “tempered or untempered round iron or 
steel wire ” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Round iron or — round steel wire, 20 per cent ad valorem, 
when manufactured with tempered round steel wire. e 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 66, lines 24 and 25 
strike out the words “tempered or untempered round iron o 
steel wire” and in lieu thereof insert: 

Round iron or untempered round steel wire, 20 per cent ad valorem, 
when manufactured with tempered round steel wire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better explain just what the 
amendment is, because, I think, perhaps the Senator has not 
the wording. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
would do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment classifies card clothing, just 
as it is classified in the existing law. It provides, however, 
on round iron or untempered round steel wire, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. As the House sent the paragraph to the Senate, there 
was only one rate upon the untempered and the tempered steel. 
There ought to be different rates on the two classes of card 
clothing, and the amendment I have offered makes the same 
classification which was made in the act of 1909, and which is 
also found in the existing law, and reduces the rate from 45 
per cent to 20 per cent on the untempered round steel wire. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think I understand. Instead of 
a rate of 45 per cent on all classes, the rate is 20 per cent on 
the untempered round steel wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. And 45 per cent on the tempered, as well as the 
plated wire. or other than round iron or steel wire, or with felt 
face, wool face, or rubber-face cloth containing wool. That will 
take the higher rate. But all the untempered steel that is made 
into card clothing on leather—and all the ordinary clothing is 
made on leather—will bear a rate of 20 per cent. With felt 
face, wool face, or rubber-face cloth containing wool, the duty 
is 45 per cent ad valorem. ( 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will come to that directly. The 
very able, adroit, and shrewd Senator. from Connecticut, who 
I notice is on the floor, has on a number of occasions, when 
some particularly indefensible rate was under consideration, 
attempted to divert attention from it by precipitating a dis- 
cussion, or attempting to precipitate a discussion, concerning 
the record or the attitude of the Democratic Party with reference 
to tariff measures, and the relative value of the policies of free 
trade and protection. If has been responded usually, when 
these efforts are made, that we must as a matter of course, in a 
general discussion, canvass the rate upon the basis of the pro- 
tective principle. We admit that for the purpose of discussion. 
Accordingly, a discussion of the records of the parties in the 
past is only remotely applicable. 

It has been charged, and charged again and again, with refer- 
ence to these matters, that these rates are not protective at all, 
that there is no occasion for them, so far as the protective 
principle is concerned. As I understand it, that principle 
means, if it has been correctly announced in the platforms and 
on the floor, that the rate should be one which would equalize 
the cost of production here and abroad, thus putting the do- 
mestie producer upon an equal footing with the foreign pro- 
ducer. That contemplates, as a matter of course, that there 
would be some importations, and competition existing between 
the domestic producer and the foreign producer.. Accordingly, 
when we come to articles which are not imported at all, or are 
imported in inconsequential quantities, a proposition to raise 
the rate can not be defended under the principle of protection, 
or at least as I understand it. That is the condition with ref- 
erence to the rates prescribed in the paragraph before us and 
in succeeding paragraphs, to which I have devoted some little 
attention. 

Take the product that is before us—card clothing. Under the 
existing law, when manufactured from untempered iron or 
steel it bears a rate of 10 per cent. When made of tempered 
steel it bears a rate of 35 per cent. It is proposed to raise 
that 10 per cent rate to 20 per cent and the 35 per cent rate 
to 45 per cent. 

There are no importations whatever of any consequence at 
all of the commodity the rate upon which it is proposed to raise 
from 10 to 20 per cent; and with reference to the other, the 


I would be glad if the Senator 


importations are just such an amount as produces a healthy 


State of competition. It is proposed to raise the rate on that 
so that a monopoly will be granted and the foreign product 
entirely excluded from this market. 

What are the facts? Of card clothing, manufactured with 
untempered round iron or steel, in 1918 there was imported 
$448 worth; and I ask Senators to bear in mind that that was 
under a 10 per cent duty; in 1919, $3,495 worth; in 1920, 
$11,000 worth; and in the nine months of 1921, $4,299 worth. 

We had no information whatever upon production in this 
country, but obviously from the meager reports the production 
must be very considerable. The imports of the other class are 
not inconsiderable, but they amounted in 1918 only to $344,520; 
in 1919, $356,546; in 1920, $490,405; and in 1921, $394,189. 

I have not discovered from an examination of the record 
that anyone has even asked for an increase in these rates. The 
Tariff Commission, in its report upon the particular commodity, 
tells us that there are no competitive conditions that require 
the raising of these rates by one penny. 

Mr, President, I content myself with what has been said 
upon the matter. The fact is that the Tariff Commission 
reports that there is nothing in the competitive conditions that 
requires any change in the rates at all. 

Accordingly, I move to amend the amendment by substitut- 
ing 10“ for “20” as the rate applicable to card clothing 
manufactured from untempered round iron or steel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] moves to strike out “20” in the amendment submit- 
ted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxoor] and to insert in 
lieu thereof 10.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a yon for the record. 
As to the manufacture of tempered wire, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1921 for nine months the value was 
$394,189, as the Senator stated, but during the remaining 
three months the large part of it came into the country. It 
increased from 208,153 square feet to 263,599 square feet under 
a 35 per cent rate, and that we propose to raise to 45 per cent. 
Steel, both tempered and untempered, used in the manufacture 
of card clothing, has a duty now imposed upon it which would 
require some compensatory duty, and it was for that reason 
the we raised it from 35 to 45 per cent. The House gave 35 
per cent on the American valuation, and the Senate committee 
made it 45 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

Going back to the year 1909 the equivalent ad valorem, when 
its price was 20 cents per square foot, was 20.75 per cent upon 
untempered steel clothing. If the price were exactly the same 
now as at that time, the ad valorem duty proposed would be 
the same as in the year 1908, 

I do not know that there is anything more to say on this sub- 
ject with the exception that as to card clothing, when manu- 
factured with plated wire, in 1921 in nine months there were 
43,689 square feet, valued at $84,943, imported, but for the re- 
maining three months of the year there was imported an amount 
that would be equal to 52,204 square feet. Of course the im- 
portations have increased during the first three months of this 
year, and necessarily would. The committee thought, under 
conditions existing, that 20 per cent instead of 45 per cent on 
the untempered and 45 per cent on the tempered necessary in 
order to protect the industry of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me the figures with 
respect to the card clothing manufactured of untempered wire. 
There were imported during the first nine months of 1921 only 
984 square feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the remaining three months of that year 
brought it up to 2,120 square feet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Assuming that it did, that is only 
one-half of what it was the year before. e 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, there was only one-half 
as much imported in 1921 as there was in 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to submit a further word 
with respect to this matter. There was, as I said, no request, 
so far as I can learn, from any source for an increase of this 
duty. On the other hand, there was a protest against it made 
naturally by the people who want to buy card clothing for use 
in the manufacture of textiles. 

Mr. Joseph F. Lockett, of Boston, testified before the com- 
mittee, and very naturally he was in favor of a protective tariff. 
He said: 

We desire to go on record in favor of a protective tariff which will 


represent accurately, as far as can be estimated, the actual difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad, 
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He states that the imposition of this additional duty will 
place an unjustifiable burden upon the manufacture of textiles 
which, of course, will be reflected in the price of dress goods 
and other articles of clothing. He quotes a Mr. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, at Atlanta, Ga., who said: 


Should a_ prohibitive tariff eliminate English-made 3 the 
American mills unquestionably would suffer and our progress be seriously 
retarded. The quality of American-made card clothing has been held 
up by reason of the high quality of imported clothing. Without the 
yery best card clothing American mills can not compete in the world’s 
markets, especially in the finer grades of cotton goods, To remove this 
competition in the manufacture of card clothing would result in the 
lowering of the quality of the immense product of American cotton 
mills and would work a serious hardship on this industry for the 


benefit. of a very few comparatively small manufacturers of card 
aea tit rae the revenue obtained trom such a tarif would be in- 
tes è 


I do not know by whom the committee was moved to change 
this rate even as it was prescribed by the House from 35 to 45 
per cent but a brief submitted by Mr. Lockett, who seems to 
have been the only witness upon this particular item before 
the Finance Committee, after reciting the conditions of the 
trade, states that— ~ 

It is at once apparent that the rate of 35 per cent under the Under. 
wood law did not result in the importation of large quantities of card 
clothing, to the detriment of the American manufacturer, prior to 1917 
and has not since that time. 

It is difficult to understand the reason which actuated the Ways and 
Roane ne in providing a rate of 35 per cent in said paragraph 

To 8 *. 

This rate was not apparently worked out on ang mathematical 
formula. We hope the Finance Committee will carefully consider the 
fact that the rate now in the Fordney bill is an increase of nearly 100 
per cent over the Payne-Aldrich rate. 

I hope that will be perfectly understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not the amendment the Senator 
from Utah has offered and that statement would not cover the 
situation as presented by the amendment I have just offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He concludes: 


We believe even to-day the Underwood bill, providing as it does a 
rate of 35 per cent on card clothing based upon the foreign value, gives 
to the American manufacturer of card clothing to-day much more pro- 
tection than he is reasonably and justly entitled to. 

This is a good protective manu who tells us that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the rate to-day is 35 per cent instead 
of 25 per cent, and the Statement he made was untrue about 
the 100 per cent. It is not true, and it can not be sustained. 
If the Senator wanted the other side of the question he could 
turn to page 828, where George L, Hamilton, card-clothing 
manufacturer of North Hanover, Mass., testified before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was speaking about the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator said the Senate Finance 
Committee; but I am calling his attention to the testimony 
which was before the committee, as all the House hearings 
were before the committee. The Senator will remember that 
the then chairman of the Finance Committee gave notice that 
where a person had testified before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means the time of the Finance Committee should 
not be taken up by hearing him again. It was stated that it 
would be an expense and a waste of time, and that notice was 
given by the then chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Hamilton said he requested 60 per cent. I do not believe 
it is necessary nor did the committee believe it was necessary. 
I will say to the Senator also that when the Payne-Aldrich law 
was first enacted the woolen manufacturers of this country and 
the cotton manufacturers did not use the -untempered steel. 
There was very little of tempered-steel clothing known, not 
only in this country but in the world. The tempered-steel cloth- 
ing was exceedingly high at that time, but now the tempered- 
steel clothing is being used because of the fact that it is cheaper 
than the untempered. Not only that, but I agree with the man 
who stated that to use the fempered steel on the very finest work 
sometimes does not give the desired results. My experience be- 
fore I left the woolen business induced me to begin to purchase 
tempered-steel instead of untempered-steel clothing. 

Another thing, tempered steel is a steel of sufficient strength 
to last years. They put it upon a rubber base, sometimes a 
wool base—that is, an article made partially out of wool— 
and the grease which goes through the cards falls out of the 
wool and passes through, falling upon the face of the clothing 
itself. If it is rubber it lasts four or five times longer than 
if it were leather. Therefore the manufacturers of the coun- 
try now have learned by experience in the past that tempered 
steel clothing, no matter if it does cost twice as much as the 
untempered, is cheaper in the end. That is the reason why 
portat ons are so much greater than of the untempe 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wish to submit the con- 
clusion of the Tariff Commission upon this matter and then 
I am perfectly willing that the Senate shall vote on it. This 
is what the Tariff Commission say concerning the necessity of 
an increased rate upon this article: 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. 

Raw materials, cloth foundation and wire, used in the manufacture 
of card clothing are produced in the United States in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of domestic card clothing manufacturers, the 
foreign, manufacturer having no particular advantage in this t. 

The most important foreign manufacturing countries of card cloth- 
ing are England and Germany. ‘These countries import cotton and 
wool for use in the manufacture of cloth foundation, whereas the 
United States produces its own cotton and much of its wool. Linen 

arn, used in cloth foundation, is produced from domestic flax in both 
reat Britain and Germany, whereas the United States receives this 
material from foreign countries. 

The lack of increase in amounts annually imported by the United 
States gery indicates that the import duty of 35 per cent ad 
yalorem has offset, at least in large measure, the difference in costs 
between foreign and domestic production of card clothing. Produc- 
tion costs abroad, however, are proportionately lowered by the depre- 
ciation of British and especially German currency and their greater 
purchasing power of the money within the borders of those countries 
as compa with the international exchange value. \ 

That is the situation of affairs upon which the proposed in- 
crease of duty is based. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
to go into all the reasons given by Mr. Hamilton, but I am, 
going to quote an extract from his statement because of the 
fact that he is engaged in the industry himself, and I know 
personally that at least the part of his statement which I shall 
now read is absolutely correct: 

First. The cost of labor in this country at the present time is over 
100 per cent higher than it is in England. Card machine operators 
in England are paid 52 cents per hour. Card machine operators in 
United States are paid 106 cents per hour. ? 

I recognize the fact that the wage of $1.06 per hour has got 
to be decreased; there is no doubt about it. If the conditions 
as stated as existing to-day should continue in the future, then 
I doubt very much whether the rates here proposed would be 
sufficient to protect the industry in this country; but I look for 
these wages to fall from $1.06 per hour, and so did the commit- 
tee. Mr. Hamilton further stated: 

Second. The principal materials used are hardened and tempered 
steel wire, cotton cloth, woolen cloth, linen cloth, rubber face cloth, 
felt and wool faced cloths, and leather, all of which are subject to 
different rates of duty. We uest the privilege of filing an amended 
brief when we ascertain what the proposed rates of duty are to be on 
these materials. 

The Senator from Montana knows what rates of duty are 
proposed in the bill. The fact was referred to by Mr. Hamilton 
that the rates had not been definitely arranged when the bill 
was before the other House. 

I will say to the Senator that 45 per cent on the foreign 
valuation is a less rate than the House rate of 35 per cent on 
all kinds of tempered and untempered iron or steel wire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] to the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


Smoot]. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 
Mr. SMOOT. We had better have the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeaymnd nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT. Making the same statement as heretofore with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DiriincHam] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pirraran] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. He is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD]. f 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as here- 
tofore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent. I promised to pair 
with him for the day. I find, however, that I can transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAÑFIELD]. 
I do so, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Srantey]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCOKELLAR] ; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIans! with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr]. 

‘The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Borah Harrison Overman Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kendrick Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Glass 3 Simmons Williams 
Harris La Follette Smith 
5 NAYS—38 
Ball France M Smoot 
Brandegee Hale 9 . Spencer 
Bursum Johnson son S sang 
Calder Jones, Wash Ne Sutherland 
Cameron ellogg Oddie Townsend 
Capper dd Pa Wadsworth 
Colt Lenroot P pps Warren 
Cummins McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Curtis McCumber Rawson 
Edge McKinley Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Ashurst At palate bee Myers Robinson 
roussa ew Shields 
Crow Nicholson Stanfeld 
Culberso’ Harrel Norbe Stanley 
Dillingham Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Owen Trammell 
Elkins , Keyes Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Ernst ge tman Weller 
Fernald McKellar Pomerene illis 
Fletcher Moses Reed 


So the amendment of Mr. Warsa of Montana to the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Smoor was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeMg to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other amendment to this para- 
graph. 1 

The RaAbiN Crerk. On page 67, line 2, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “35” and insert “45.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that the 
amendment be rejected. Thirty-five per cent is the rate of the 
present law, and, as shown, there is no occasion whatever for 
any change. Competitive conditions, as reported by the Tariff 
Commission, are exceedingly healthy. The importations, my 
recollection is, amount to about one-third of the entire consump- 
tion; so that there is healthy competition under the existing 
rate between the domestic producer and the foreigner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, in paragraph „ Page 67, 
line 5, on behalf of the committee I move to strike out after the 
word “steel,” on said line, down to and including the word 
“ marked,” on line 15, and to insert in lieu thereof “25 per cent 
ad valorem,” so that it will read: 

Screws, commonly called wood screws, of iron or steel, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

I will say that this is reinstating the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair understands that 
this is a committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee withdraws 

the amendment as printed in the bill. The question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I congratulate the 
Senator from North Dakota on this wise change. I can not re- 
frain, however, from expressing my astonishment that the 
House should have proposed the high rate which it did, or the 
Senate Finance Committee the amendment which it tendered. 

Wood screws are manufactured in this country in enormous 
quantities. We export wood screws in enormous quantities, 
while the imports under the existing law, imposing a duty of 25 
per cent, are negligible, 


as unjustifiable as one can imagine. 


I do not desire, however, to offer any amendment. I am very 
poio commend the amendment proposed now by the com- 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am equally surprised, Mr. President, 
that the Democratic tariff bill gave a duty of 25 per cent upon 
these articles. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I retort by saying 
that I should be very glad if it would be agreeable to the Sena- 
tor to put these articles on the free list. 

Mr. McOUMBER. No; I think the Underwoad law was not 
far from right and sufficiently protective of screws. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to have excluded all im- 
ports, so that the present rate is a prohibitive rate. The distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs! this morning told us 
with much vigor that although he was profoundly attached to 
the principle of protection, he never would vote for a prohibi- 
tive rate. That is what this is that is now being proposed by 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask to turn now to page 
68, paragraph 340. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What disposition does the Senator 
desire to make of paragraph 3397 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am asking that paragraph 339 may be 
passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 68, line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out “15” and insert 30,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Pan. 840. Crosscut saws, mill saws, pit and drag saws, circular saws, 
steel band saws, ed or further advanced than tempered and pol- 
ished, hand, back, and all other saws, not specially provided for, 30 
per cent ad "valorem ; jewelers’ or piercing saws, 40 cents per gross, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, this is another 


paragraph in connection with which the Senator from Ohio 


[Mr. Wms], following the principle he announced this morn- 
ing, would be obliged to dissent from the proposed rate. This 
paragraph deals with crosscut saws, mill saws, pit and drag 
Saws, circular saws, steel band saws, finished or further ad- 
vanced than tempered and polished, hand, back, and all other 
saws not specially provided for. The House proposed a duty 
of 15 per cent ad valorem; the Senate proposes a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem, and on jewelers’ or piercing saws, a duty of 
40 cents per gross. 

I am not particularly interested in the jewelers’ or piercing 
saws, but the imposition of a duty of 30 per cent on handsaws 
and crosscut saws and mill saws and this product generally is 
The present law carries 
a duty of 12 per cent upon these articles. The production in 
this country is tremendous. The exports are very large and 
the imports negligible under a 12 per cent rate. 

Let me give you the figures. I read from the report sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission: 

Crosscut saws of the hand-manufact tl har- 
acter. They are used in logging and . for foal, Wr 

Of course, every farm in the country has to have a crosscut 
saw, a handsaw, and, quite frequently, a wood saw. 


Drag-saws are similar to crosscut saws, but are operated by ma- 
chinery, and are usually used in mills for cutting defective logs or — 
cutting logs into shorter lengths. Pit saws are handsaws used 
Sawing boards directly from the log. Mill saws are upright —— 
9 by machin and used for rift 8 The ctredior saw of 


is commonly used in sawmills and for sa wood for fuel. 

9 saws are continuous bands run 5 used in saw- 
mills; they require the highest grade ante st the greatest care in 
manufacture o any of the saws mentio A backsaw is a small 


variety of bandeaw, 
or even saw cut. 


Tt z used for ¥ 


8 cutting 
The blade is so th 


requirin, 


lumbers’, back, pruning saws, and many others for sp 'p 
The most common gh thé familiar handsaw used by carpenters and other 
woodworkers. ler’s saw has a very thin piace tempered ha 


ilgh- speed tool steel, are classed as 
resemble thin mill cutters, 
6 e et ere were 100 establishments 3 


wa ‘paid, $3 cost of materials, 
and yalue of wagen pa 2,517, 00. In 401815 there were 11 
ments, ang e yeas of the product was $31,473,000. 
5 in 3 in 1914 were Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
7 van 
115 ay of saws embraced in this paragraph were valued at $63,570 
in 1914. 


Bear in mind, in 1914 we produced in this country $15,860,000 
worth, and the imports were only $63,570. 


although they 7 closel 
etion: 
saws in the 


was 815.860 000; wa 


1922. 


In later years the imports were as follows: 
— $18,473 
51, 645 


1 
1921 (nine months) 

Against a domestic production of $15,860,000. 

But, Mr. President, we are exporting these saws in enor- 
mous quantities, as I stated. 

Exports in 1914 were valued at $1,474,077, more than half of which 
went to Canada, Australia, England, and Germany— 

We actually exported saws to Germany! 
the rest being widely distributed. Later exports by calendar year have 
been valued as follows: 1918, $3,790,416; 1919, $4,851,791; 1920, 
$4,455,639 ; 1921 (nine months), $2,020,723. 

Let us make a comparison. The imports in 1920 were 
$126,906, and the exports $4,455,639. 

Mr. President, what earthly excuse can there be for increasing 
this duty? The only one I can conceive is that the duty was 
asked for by Disston & Sons, the manufacturers of this kind of 
ware; and the firm was represented by Mr. s, who ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Committee, and practically told 
nothing whatever concerning the industry except that he wanted 
this increased duty. 

I read as follows: 

Mr, ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, following the suggestion made by the 
chairman of this committee this morning to be brief and concise, I have 
conferred with the representatives of Henry Disston & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Simonds Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass.,.who 
are both here, and speaking for my own company I hurriedly prepared 
a statement for your committee. 

Senator Warsow. Representing all of you? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes; representing ell three of us. 

Senator Ssoor. Give me the names, please. 

Mr. ATKINS. Henry Disston & Sons, of Philadelphia. . 

Senator Smoor. And the names of the other companies? 

Mr. AtkKrys, I do not think their names are down on to-day’s list. 

Senator WaLsH. Who is representing the Simonds Manufacturing Co.? 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Fox. 

Senator Smoot, Proceed, Mr. Atkins. 

Mr ATKINS. We ask that ali saws carry an ad valorem rate based on 
the American valuation of 25 per cent, except band saws, which should 
carry at least 35 per cent ad valorem, and steel strips, tempered only 
or tempered and polished, a specific duty of 10 cents per pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

He tells something about the difference in wages in Germany, 
and that is practically the substance of the testimony upon which 
this raise has been made. I move to amend the commitiee amend- 
ment by substituting “12” for 30“ in line 6 on page 68. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapina CLERK. On page 68, line 6, in lieu of the rate 
proposed by the committee, strike out “80” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 12.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with 112 manufacturers of 
saws in the United States, I assume there will be reasonable 
competition, and I do not think the duty, whatever it may be, 
will raise the price in the United States, unless there would be 
serious competition from importations, and I am not looking 
for serious importations. Considering the prices of the importa- 
tions which have come in, even though they may be small in 
number at the present time, I believe that we are justified in 
imposing this duty of 30 per cent. 

I call attention to the items mentioned in the Reynolds report. 
Let us take band saws just discussed by the Senator from 
Montana. There were six different invoices of those examined. 
The saws were imported from France. 

Without going through the figures, the rate required to 
equalize, allowing a profit of 25 per cent, would have been 71 
per cent; even allowing that profit to the importer it would 
require 71 per cent in order to equalize the two prices. We 
gave them 30 per cent. I will take the next one, two invoices of 
butcher saw blades. The amount necessary to equalize the 
Tanded cost, after allowing 25 per cent profit, would have been 
254 per cent. The importer made 259 per cent upon his selling 
price of that article, and we ask him when he makes 259 per 
cent to pay 30 per cent of it in duty. 

I think that is not an unreasonable request with such an 
enormous profit, and I do not believe it will affect in any way 
the price of the American article. f 

The next is metal slitting saws. We have two invoices of 
those. I find that it would take 150 per cent to equalize the 
foreign with the domestic cost. We have allowed 30 per cent. 
The importer makes 88 per cent, and if, after allowing them the 
25 per, cent profit, he makes an additional 88 per cent, I think 
he can stand the imposition of the 30 per cent. 

I do not know whether there is danger of any great amount 
coming in, but these are the prices at which they have been 
imported, and getting those prices the importer at least can 
well afford to pay 30 per cent ad valorem duty to the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world that the importers can pay any- 
thing, of course, but there is not enough profit in it to have any 
imports at all. What is the use talking about the difference in 
price? If there was a difference in price of any substance, im- 
ports would come in; but they do not come in; they have not 
come in; and there is no prospect of their coming in, so far as 
anybody can conceive. p 

Mr. McCUMBER. These items came in. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The figures are taken from the records. There 
is no use saying they will not come in. They did come in, and 
these are what came in, and if these could come in I assume 
they can continue to come in at somewhere about the same price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How much came in? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Only a little came in. I think the Sen- 
ator read the figures, and he is correct, I am not challenging 
the figures. I am admitting that the importations are very 
light, but the importations now coming in, or those which were 
coming in at the time this report was made, give us the prices, 
the profits they are making, and show that 30 per cent is any- 
thing but excessive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and transfer, I vote nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nerseck] and 
vote “ nay.” : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loben] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]. I find he is absent, and I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] is 
detained on official business. He is paired on this vote with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH}. If pres- 
ent, the Senator from New Mexico would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE. As I announced before, I have a pair 
with my colleague the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILIàS]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock] and vote * yea.” a 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons] to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FretrncHuysen] to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WaArTson | and let my vote stand. 

Mr. RTIS. Lavish fo announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. Epe] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result waseannounced—yeas 16, nuys 34, as follows: 


Making the same 


YEAS— 16. 
Borah Harrison Myers Smith 
Cummins Heflin Overman Underwood 
Diai King Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Williams 


NAYS—34. 
Brandegee France MeCumber Smoot 
Bursum Gooding Kinley Spencer 
Calder Hale McLean rUng 
Cameron Jones, Wash McNary Sutherland 
80 y Kendrick Odaia wee 
olt. ndric! 
Curtis dd Pa Watson, Ind. 
du Pent Lenroot Phipps. 
Fernald McCormick Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—46, 
Ashurst Gerry Nicholson Simmons 
Ball Glass Norbeck Stanfield 
Broussard Harreld, Norris Stanley 
Caraway Hitchcock Owen Swanson 
Crow Johnson Pepper ‘Trammell 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Pittman W. 
A ecg 5 Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Lo Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
filing M Har Rawson Weller 
Ernst Moses Reed Willls 
Fletcher Nelson Robinson 
Frelinghuysen New Shields 


So the amendment of Mr. Warsa of Montana to the amend- 
ment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “80” and in lieu thereof inserting “ 20.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in reference to the amendment. I voted against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa], but 
I think the amendment proposed by the committee is higher 
than the facts warrant. It is double the rate fixed by the 
House, and the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana was 12 per cent, which is the present rate. 

There are no imports to speak of and, as the Senator from 
Montana has said, the exports are very, very large. I appre- 
ciate the fact that as Germany and France are getting upon 
their feet more and more, we may look for greater imports 
than we ever had. But when we consider that during nine 
months of 1921 there were imported only $78,000 in value of 
saws and during 1921 there were exported $4,555,000 in value 
of saws, it does not seem to me that a rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem can possibly be justified. It is for that reason that I 
have offered the amendment reducing the rate to 20 per cent, 
but that would be an increase of 8 per cent over the present 
law and an increase of 5 per cent over the House bill. 

I have read all the testimony which was produced before the 
committee. The chief testimony was that of Mr. Atkins, of 
the E. ©. Atkins Co., and it consists of general statements that 
are not very convincing as to the need for any additional duty. 
It is to be remembered that the market for saws in this country 
is based very largely upon the reputation of the maker. There 
is competition, but there are well-recognized makes, and they 
have a very great advantage in the market because of the 
reputation of the makers, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I believe that it 
will be quite generally admitted that neither France nor Ger- 
many will be able to recover, within at least a few years, the 
position they occupied industrially in 1914. It is scarcely to be 
expected that they will be able to invade our market within 
the next few years any more successfully than they were able 
to encroach upon the trade of our domestic producers in the 
year 1914, when they were able to get only $63,570 worth of 
their product into this country. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am well aware of 
the fact that so far as imports and exports are concerned, the 
figures do not warrant a higher rate than that advocated by 
my distinguished friend from Wisconsin. But we are making 
a tariff bill under peculiar conditions. We do not know what 
the future holds. The Senator from Wisconsin does not know 
that 20 per cent will be adequately protective of American 
wages two years from now, nor do I. We did not know 
definitely in the committee just what rates were necessary 
adequately to measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. In making the tariff bill we have been 
very much like a man who was trying to build a dam in a 
flood, not always sure of the foundation. We have been com- 
pelled to shift from time to time, but it has been the thought 
all the while that we should give the benefit of every doubt to 
the American producer and not to his foreign competitor. 

oo have not believed that this is any time to get out apothe- 

ry’s scales and weigh nicely the extreme differences in the 
2 of production here and abroad, to divide a hair twixt 
nor’ and nor’west side.” In adjusting rates to production costs 
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we do not know what the future holds, I want to be sure 
that whatever it holds, American industry will be protected and 
that American labor will be saved from ruthless competition. 
If the figures are true—and they are, as my friend from Wis- 
consin has given them, and there is no doubt about the truth 
would the other 10 per cent make any difference in the cost 
of a saw in the United States? My theory is that it would not. 

There are 112 producers of saws in the United States. There 
is keen competition all along the line. Nobody has ever 
dreamed that there would be a saw monopoly. Nobody has 
ever thought of organizing any saw trust in the United States. 
I do not think, under existing conditions, if there is 30 per 
cent put on, that any tariff wall so-called would be so high 
as to foster monopoly or produce a trust. Therefore, from 
my viewpoint as a protectionist, 30 per cent is not a rate too 
high to be placed on this product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON®of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is a general rule of Jaw that 
in the construction of a tariff law we should first inquire as 
to the conditions which prevail prior to the passage of the 
statute. Presumably every law is passed for the purpose of 
meeting an unsatisfactory condition. Does not the Senator 
believe that, before we impose taxes upon the American people 
or increase the taxes, we should at first be certain that it 
is necessary to do it, and not increase taxes simply because 
of some theoretical or visionary idea that it may be necessary 
to increase the tax for the future. In other words—— 

My. WATSON of Indiana. I have the question; the Senator 
need not tell it “in other words.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In a case of this kind, is it 
not better to give the consumer the benefit of the doubt than 
the producer? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That involves one question that 
I shall not answer, because I have not the time to do it, and that 
is that the tariff isa tax. The Senator refers to it as a “ tax.” 
The tariff is not a tax. I am not going into that proposition 
at all, If men would study histery instead of studying theo- 
ries, if they would study facts instead of fancies, they would 
know that the tariff is not a tax unless it is a revenne tariff, 
which is a tax added to the cost, and which the consumer does 
pay. I am not going into that. My friend from New Mexico 
refers to it as a tax. I only mention it because I do not want 
to be understood as aequiescing and agreeing to the proposition 
that a tariff is a tax. 

As to the other part of the question, which is legitimate to 
the purposes of the inquiry, I do know that wages in Germany 
are one-tenth to one-fifth what they are in the United States. 
I do know that wages in Germany are lower now than they 
ever have been. I do know that wages in the United States 
are higher than they have ever been before. 

I do know that we can not adequately measure the difference 
in the cost of production here and in Germany by the old rate, 
and I am not willing to wait until the flood comes before I 
undertake to build the dam. Se far as I am concerned, I want 
in fixing any of these rates to resolve all doubt in favor of the 
American producer as against his foreign competitor and his 
foreign rival. My view, is that this is no time to quarrel 
amongst ourselves and haggle here as to whether the tariff 
shall be one rate or another rate when we are intending to be 
absolutely sure that American labor is protected and that 
American industry is enabled to operate free from excessive 
competition. 

I will say to my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
that if I could put my- finger on the exact difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad, I should be willing to fix the’ 
tariff rate accordingly. I do not know what that difference is, 
and the committee in many respects could not definitely ascer- 
tain it. So far as I was concerned, in advocating this tariff on 
saws I was willing to make it high enough to be sure to protect 
the American industry. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have been informed—and I should like to 
have the Senator’s opinion, because he is on the Committee on 
Finance—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That does not mean anything, I 
will say to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. That so far as the manufacture of saws is 
concerned, the manufacturers in the United States make the 
best saws, and really very few countries compete with us in the 
making of saws, and that while it is true that there is no possi- 
bility of American labor competing with German labor or Aus- 
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trian labor or Polish labor or the labor of some other countries, 
yet the manufacturers in foreign countries do not particularly 
compete with us in the manufacture of saws, and that 20 per 
cent is a perfectly safe rate. That is the information which 
comes to me. Whether it is more reliable than the information 
which the committee has I do not know, but it would seem to 
me that under the circumstances 20 per cent is a fair rate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If my friend from Minnesota 
thinks that, of course he ought to vote accordingly. My own 
judgment, however, is that, to make absolutely sure the protec- 
tion of the industry in this country, 30 per cent is sufficient. 
I know that; I do not know whether 20 per cent would be ade- 
quate; but I know that 30 per cent is, if I know anything about 
the matter. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose there are a great many 
people in this country who do not know that a duty of 60 per 
cent would be sufficient. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But they are not here to vote. 
They are out somewhere, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, But the fact that the Senator from 
Indiana says he does not know that a 20 per cent duty would 
be sufficient really is not a very persuasive argument 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It is persuasive to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Because I think a great many other 
people do not know that a rate of 100 per cent would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does my friend from Montana 
know that 20 per cent will measure the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know that under the 12 per 
cent rate there are no imports. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will my friend then be kind 
enough to state the wages paid by saw establishments in Ger- 
many and in the United States so as to prove to me that a duty 
of 20 per cent would be sufficient? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be a matter of no conse- 
quence whatever what wages are paid in Germany 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Ob, no; that is a matter of no 
consequence, of course! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, it would be but one 
element entering into the cost. Fortunately this country does 
not have to pay in war indemnities alone $82,000,000,000, such 
as is placed upon the industry of Germany, entering into the 
cost of everything that is produced there, in addition to the 
wages, The Senator from Indiana, of course, will recognize 
that there are other considerations besides difference in wages. 
There was a difference in the wages in 1914; the wages were 
lower in Germany in 1914 than they were here, and yet the 
Germans were able and the whole world was able to get into 
this country only $67,000 worth of saws. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Montana says that it does not make any 
difference whether the wages paid in Germany are very low 
or very high, that the difference in wages which are paid in the 
competing countries is not to be considered, he and I can not 
even start to discuss the tariff quesion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Indiana did not 
understand me. Of course wages are one element in the cost of 
production, but the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
Mors] showed here the other day that as to a multitude of 
articles which bear rates from 25 to 50 per cent the total labor 
cost does not exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I disagree entirely with the fig- 
ures stated by the Senator from North Carolina, and I under- 
took yesterday to prove that many of them were fallacious and 
erroneous. I have not any doubt in the world about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from North Carolina 
obtained his figures from official sources. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the * from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think my good friend from Indiana has 
not been quite as frank in this discussion as he ordinarily is. 
Everybody wants the present standard of wages to be main- 
tained here, but let us see if we can analyze these facts very 
briefly for a minute. 

The Senator from Indiana has stated that the Wages in Ger- 
many are perhaps one-fifth or one-tenth of what they are in this 
country. For the sake of the argument, I am going to accept 
that statement as correct. It was demonstrated here on the floor 
the other day, however, that during the months of January and 


February last there was an advance in the wages in Germany 
in one month of 20 per cent plus, and in the other month of 24 
per cent plus, as I now recall. Notwithstanding the very low 
wages in Germany, the Senator from Wisconsin has shown that 
the imports into this country are negligible, while the exports 
out of this country were very substantial. If that were true 
under these very low wages, and the wages are increasing over 
there, as indicated by the statements which have been made on 
the floor of the Senate within the last week, pray tell me, under 
= circumstances, what is the need for the additional tariff 
uty? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator believe in any 
protective tariff on any article? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr President, I do believe in a tariff 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator believe in a pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr. POMEREND. If the Senator will distinguish between a 
protective tariff and a revenue tariff, then, perhaps, I can answer 
him. I am somewhat moderate in my view. I am willing to take 
into consideration present conditions abroad in determining what 
the rate shall be. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Then, does the Senator want 
purely a revenue rate or a protective rate, as he understands 
protection just as well as I do? 

Mr. POMERENE. I would meet the Senator from Indiana 
upon a fair basis. I think in a matter of this kind I would be 
willing somewhat to increase the rates under the circumstances, 
but that is discussing a theoretical question. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; it is a practical question. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a very theoretical question, while the 
question in which I am now interested is a practical one. Is 
there such a situation in view of the imports and exports as 
would justify the increase in the duty on the particular article? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is the point exactly. For 
what purpose? If the Senator believes wholly in a revenue 
tariff and I believe in a protective tariff, we can not talk about 
rates because we approach the subject from an entirely dif- 
ferent and antagonistic standpoint. I believe in a protective 
tariff; I believe that a protective tariff means covering the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad, which is 
practically a matter of wages. That is the principal difference, 
for capital does not need to be protected; capital is never weak; 
capital needs to be protected only in order that it may pay 
American wages. It is the wage earner that needs to be pro- 
tected, and it is that difference in wages which I seek to cover, 

Can the Senator say to me on his honor as a Senator, as I 
know he will tell me on his honor, if he tells me at all, for he 
is always an honorable gentleman, what the wages paid in the 
saw establishments of Germany are and what the wages paid 
here are, and why 20 per cent measures the difference? 

Mr. POMERENDE. If I knew exactly what the wage was in 
Europe and exactiy what the wage was here, I would certainly 
tell the Senator; but before I could determine the question of 
a tariff to measure the difference in wage costs I would want 
to know what the cost of the unit of production was. There 
ought not to be any question about that. If the Senator would 
limit the protective theory to the difference in the wage cost, 
then I think that he and I could get more nearly together 
than we can on this bill; but under this bill he is not con- 
tent with that; he wants to cover the difference not only in 
wage costs but the difference in overhead expenses and the 
difference in the profit to capital itself, as is evidenced by the 
use of the term “ competitive prices.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator if he is 
in favor of an embargo tariff? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, may I ask what is the 
purpose of increasing this rate if it is not to create an em- 

2 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Simply because, as I have stated, 
I do not know that 20 per cent proposed by my good friend 
from Wisconsin is sufficient. I am inclined to think that it 
will not protect the American manufacturer. 

The rise in German wages which my friend from Ohio 
speaks of is not a rise in the gold value of the wage, but on a 
mark basis; and wages in Germany have not substantially 
increased, and it will be a long time before they do substan- 
tially increase. However, as my friend from Wisconsin inti- 
mated, when Germany begins to be resuscitated, when the labor- 
ing men begin to work full time, when her factories are all 
open, they are bound to sell at a lower price and a less profit 
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in order to help resuscitate themselves than they ever have 


before. They must conquer markets; they must find a place 
for the sale of their surplus products; they will come into this, 
the grentest and the richest market in the world. We are 
bound to be confronted with those conditions in the future, and 
I want, so far as I am concerned, to know that our people are 
going to be protected. If I am not sure that 20 per cent is 
enough, I am willing to vote for 25 or 80 per cent, even though 
it may be a matter of doubt. I speak only for myself as a 
protectionist, and that is all I have to say about it. I am sure 
that 30 per cent is high enough. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is the Senator sure that the 
rate proposed by the committee will not amount to an embargo? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am just as sure of that as I 
am of anything. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Will the Senator give us some 
reason for so believing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield at that point? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that Mr. Atkins 
asked for a higher duty than was necessary? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not know what he asked for. 

Mr. LENROOT. He asked for 25 per cent on one class and 
85 per cent upon another, based on American valuation. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That would be a very much 
higher rate than is here proposed, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that he was asking for much more than 
80 per cent? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. He was asking for much more 
than 80 per cent. I remember that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where does the Senator from Indiana get 
his knowledge, then, that 80 per cent is enough, and he knows 
it is enough? : 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I get that from figures that have 
been adduced here and from my own knowledge of the general 
situation relating to the condition of these industries in this 
country and Germany. We went over the saw question very 
thoroughly; I do not at present have the facts in mind, I will 
say to my friend from Wisconsin, but 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator in- 
quired of me if I knew the difference in the wages of labor in 
the saw industry in this country and in Germany. Does the 
Senator know what the percentage of the cost of producing saws 
is labor? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I quote from the information 
furnished by the Tariff Commission: 


As the result of the cessation of imports of jewelers’ saws from Ger- 
many, the manufacture of these small saws is established in the 
United States. 

. s „ > * . * 


According to a cost analysis * * * (Tariff Hearings, 1913 
cost of material constituted 29.80 per cent of selling price of saws an 
factory supplies 5.74 per cent, as against 32.88 per cent for shop labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the labor is only 32 per 
cent of the total cost; yet the Senator believes it will take 30 
per cent to cover the difference in the cost of labor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I will say to the Senator that it 
would cost a great deal more than that under these figures. 
The cost of material constituted 29.80 per cent of the selling 
price of saws—— 

Mr. LENROOT. In Germany? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Here; and factory supplies 5.74 
per cent as against 32.88 per cent for shop labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
now, having apprised himself concerning the total labor cost, 
whether he still thinks that the total labor cost being 32 per 
cent of the price, it takes a tariff of 80 per cent to cover the 
difference between the cost of labor in this country and Ger- 
many? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the tariff hearings of 1913— 
this goes back to 1913—E. C. Atkins & Co. presented figures to 
show that English and Swedish saw manufacturers could sell 
their product at the regular prices, pay the duty, and still com- 
pete with United States manufacturers on a price basis. It 
should be noted, however, that imports were small, despite 
these alleged differences. 

Atkins & Co. at present assert that wages in Europe are at 
the rate of 333 cents per hour for sawsmiths, as against our 
rate of 60 to 80 cents, and that other trades are in proportion, 
and that foreign-made saws are offered at 20 per cent less than 
prices in the United States. This statement then gives the 
value of saws, the production, and so forth. 

I will say to my friend from Montana that I can not accu- 
rately recall these figures in my own mind, but I have the 
general impression that when we were discussing this matter 


in the committee some Senator made a motion that the duty 
be reduced to 20 per cent, and I came to the conclusion that 
that was not enough, and insisted on the 30 per cent, and then 
had the figures, and we put in the 30 per cent. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Utah or the Senator from North Da- 
kota has all these figures in mind or not; but I remember that 
I was absolutely sure that 30 per cent was enough to protect, 
and that I was not sure that 20 per cent was enough to protect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator did not answer the 
last question I addressed to him. I shall be very glad to get his 
views in regard to it. I ask the Senator, being now advised 
that the total labor cost which goes into the manufacture of 
saws is about 32 per cent of the price, does the Senator still con- 
tend that it will take 30 per cent to cover the difference in the 
labor cost in this country and Germany? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not any doubt about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, that the labor cost 
would be 2 per cent in Germany as against 82 per cent in this 
country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, that is not the way it works. That 
is the wrong way to put it, if the Senator wants to get the 
facts in the case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Indiana. I understood him to say 
that there were some hundred and odd independent manufac- 
turers of saws in the United States. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. One hundred and twelve. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is there competition among them? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There is, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. They do not form a trust or combination 
in violation of the Sherman law? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. They do not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it, in the Senator’s opinion, a fact 
that the higher rate would or might tend to keep out the for- 
eign product; and, if so—that is to say, if it would keep out 
the foreign product—would not that to that extent increase the 
market for the home producer, and thereby give added employ- 
ment to American workmen? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, that is a part of the 
general theory of protection, always. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think it is, beyond any doubt 
in the world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I do, too. I say, with deference to 
Senators who hear me, that where there is legitimate, active, 
bona fide competition in America amongst manufacturers they 
are entitled, and those engaged in those industries are entitled, 
to the market of America; and just to the extent that the for- 
eigner invades this market that market is taken away from the 
American producer, which includes the workmen in every shop, 
in every field, and I venture to say, agreeing with the Senator 
from Indiana, that if there is any doubt as to the adequacy of 
a 20 per cent rate we ought to give the benefit of the doubt to 
the American producer. 

While I am on my feet for a moment, I beg leave to observe 
that I am astonished at the language used and the views enter- 
tained by Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber. 
They hold forth in a tone which indicates that they think our 
people are made up into hostile classes; that the producers are 
the enemies of America; that the manufacturers are hostile to 
the best interests of America; that the producers of America, 
whether they be in the factory or on the farm, are enemies in 
fact, in purpose, to the consumers of the products of the factory 
or the farm. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me a moment. We are all pro- 
ducers in America, except a few dudes and worthless tramps, 
and we are all consumers in America; and I therefore am as- 
tonished at the philosophy, at the language of Democratic speak- 
ers here in this Chamber and elsewhere, who seem to think— 
their language expresses the thought—that the producers of 
America are necessarily or in fact hostile to the consumers. 

What does my learned friend from New Mexico [Mr. JoNES] 
say when the products of his State are directly affected by 
this tariff question, or my learned friend from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin], or my good and scholarly friend from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]? There may be other Senators here who are interested 
in the producers—the farmers, the miners, the woodmen, the 
craftsmen. What do they say then? What happens then? 
Why, they vote wisely—they vote in favor of protecting that 
industry, not for the producer alone, though it were enough if 
that were the extent of their purpose. They know 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let me finish that thought. They 
know, for they are intelligent gentlemen, that to develop any 
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one_great industry in any State develops and assists many 
other industries. No industry stands alone. They are inter- 
dependent. Let a great mine flourish in a given town in Mon- 
tana or Nevada or Colorado or Wyoming, or in any great min- 
ing State, and that one great mine will support a whole village, 
a whole county, and contribute to the prosperity of the State. 

So I wish to be understood as dissenting radically from the 
philosophy of my Democratic friends here, who seem to look 
upon the producers as in some way necessarily or in fact hos- 
tile to the consumers of this country; and as to this immediate 
question, why should we hesitate? If we are Republicans, if 
we are protective-tariff Republicans, if we have the true faith 
of our principles, why not stand up with the committee now 
and give adequate protection? I do not say high protection, 
though everything is relative. But what is “high” protec- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me and I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

I have read recently, in a journal whose editor I know and 
for whom I entertain great intellectual respect, that the Re- 
publican Party has never favored “high” protection—that it 
has always stood for “adequate” protection. That is a mere 
play upon words, Those who wish to play upon words can 
find abundant cause for quarrel. “Adequate” protection may 
be, in one sense, by comparison, “high” protection. If it is 
necessary to protect, I am not concerned with the percentage 
or the rate. The question is, Can the American producer— 
whether he be in the factory—the owner along with his em- 
ployees—or whether he be a farmer—the owner of the farm 
and his employees—or whether he be the lumberman—the in- 
dividual, the company, or the corporation and his or its em- 
ployees—or whether he be the miner—the owner and his em- 
ployees—the question is whether they or any of them can com- 
pete with the cheap products of the cheaper labor of other 
lands, Call it “high,” call it “low,” what I want and what 
the American people want is “adequate” protection for each 
and every and all American industries, 

My own State is deeply interested in this problem. It is not 
a theory with us. It is a fact that stares us in the face like a 
white monument. No argument, no eloquence, no flights of 
fancy, no declamation, no vociferation, no accusation, can re- 
move that white monument of fact before us. We know—Demo- 
cratie fathers and mothers as well as Republican fathers and 
mothers—we know that we can not compete with the cheap, the 
seryile labor of the Orient. We know this. The Pacific Ocean 
was once regarded as a barrier of protection. It is now an 
avenue of easy approach. It now invites invasion, and we know 
we can not compete with many, many of the products of the 
Orient, and that unless we are guarded by the Government, not 
by battleships but by tariff laws, the products of the Orient will 
come across that peaceful ocean and, taking the place of our 
products, destrey industries which, when protected, give work 
and wages and prosperity and happiness to Californians. In- 
adequately protected, these industries will utterly perish. This 
we know. This invasion and consequent and inevitable ruin we 
would avert, and hence we are protectionists. 

We are producers in California of many things of the forest, 
of the mine, of the workshop, of the field. 

We have a fertile soil and a salubrious climate. God has 
been very good to us, and the Government has been very good 
to us, but those industries, I say to you, can not compete with 
the Orient. Well, you may say, “Let them perish.” But do 
you want them to perish? Do I want any industry in Alabama 
or in Ohio or in any State to perish? No. If I were to be 
governed by selfishness, I know that the prosperity of New 
Mexico will run over into California. I know that the prosperity 
of Utah or of South Carolina or of Louisiana will be beneficial 
to my great State. We are producers and you consume our 
products. We in turn consume your products, but we are 
friends commercially, not hostile enemies. 

But I forget myself and consume too much time. I merely 
rose to ask my friend from Indiana whether the manufacturers 
of saws in this country were engaged in bona fide competition; 
and if so, I want them to continue to have the market of 
America. I do not wish to surrender that market to any 
foreign country. Very briefly stated this is my view. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to dis- 
claim any hostility toward the producers of this country. I 
rose awhile ago for the purpose of asking the Senator what 
kind of a protective tariff he believed in. I am inclined to 
think that his last remark, that he would not allow any foreign 
product to come in here if it was being produced in the United 
States, answers my question; in other words, the Senator is 


in favor of an embargo tariff, and I should like to know if I 
correctly interpret his language. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As to many things, I am in favor of an 
embargo. I think during the late war an embargo developed 
great industries in America, which are now threatened. I be- 
lieve there are times in a nation’s history when it is wise to 
establish an embargo, and if my learned friend is familiar with 
the tariff history of Germany, if he is acquainted with the 
tariff history in France, he knows that both Germany and 
France at different periods of their careers have established 
embargoes in order to develop great home industries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator might go further and 
say that every country in Europe at one time or another imposed 
8 and their wiser statesmen in later days have laughed 
a em. 

_Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There has been no wiser statesman than 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest modern military genius and 
a great civil administrator. He established embargoes, and 
nobody has laughed at him or questioned the wisdom of his 
conduct for France when he did it. 

Let me remind gentlemen of something. We are all familiar 
with the fact that Germany was the great forerunner in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar. It was a Californian who was the fore- 
runner of that great industry in our country. It was a poor Ger- 
man lad, Claus Spreckels, who came from Germany, and lived in 
Charleston, S. C., where his noble son, John D. Spreckels, was 
born. Claus Spreckels knew what Germany had done in the way 
of developing the sugar industry of Germany, and he went over 
there and bought the beet seed of Germany, planted it in the 
fertile soil of California, and started there the great sugar-beet 
industry. 

Although Germany had grown great in the production of 
sugar, I am sure my learned friend has not forgotten that before 
the late war Germany became fearful of Russia, was fearful of 
Russia in the production of sugar; and not many years before 
the Great War broke out a convention of German sugar manu- 
facturers was held to consider and devise a way to avert the 
danger. Their purpose was to insist, and they did insist, upon 
the German Empire raising the tariff on the importation of Rus- 
sian sugar to a point which amounted, as of then, almost to an 
embargo. In other words, Germany saw the fertile soil of 
Russia and the cheap labor of Russia; and her assembled sugar- 
beet growers, farmers as well as manufacturers, called upon the 
German Government for protection, and to the extent which I 
have suggested. 

So, answering the Senator from New Mexico, I want him to 
know that I think there are times in a nation’s history when it 
is wise not only for national defense but wise in order to 
develop a given industry to put a complete embargo upon a for- 
eign product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But in the production of saws 
we have had quite an experience in this country. That industry 
has had a wonderful opportunity to develop. It has been suc- 
cessful in that development, and it has developed to the point 
where we not only compete with the world in the American 
market under a duty, but we ship a lot of those saws and com- 
pete with the world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is not that satisfactory? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator undertake to 
apply his infant-industry idea to this saw industry? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; it is not an infant industry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, what kind of a protective 
tariff would the Senator put upon saws? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I certainly would put a rate which 
would equalize the difference in the costs of production, includ- 
ing labor, There are other elements than the mere cost of labor; 
there is the cost of all the materials which go into the finished 
product. So, at least, I would make the rate equal to and, I say, 
a little in ex@ess of the difference between the cost of production 
in the one country and in the other. 

I may be an extremist on this subject, but with great def- 
erence I hold myself ready to defend my position, from the 
Father of his Country down, and one of these days, for the edi- 
fication of both of the Senators from Tennessee, where some 
people of my name and my blood happen to live, I propose, if 
it hns not been done sufficiently already, to invite their atten- 
tion once more to the sentiments, the matured judgment, of a 
fairly well-known American, a fairly reputable Democrat, a 
great American, a great patriot—Andrew Jackson, the protec- 
tionist. If I had lived then I might possibly have been a Jack- 
sonite, but I must ask Senators to forgive me for saying that; 
I would have been for Henry Olay. 

Mr. MceCUMBER. Mr. President, it is very difficult to dis- 
cuss any one of these items if three-fourths of the Senators 
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come in from the outside, look for a moment at the figures of 
importation upon any particular item, find that the importa- 
tions are only a small percentage of the production, and then 
immediately decide that it is not necessary to have any protec- 
tion because at the present time there is no particular amount 
of importation into the United States, If the committee were 
to report a bill based upon that reasoning, in less than two 
years two-thirds of the American factories would be closed. 

Senators ought to realize that Europe has been devastated 
for four and one-half years, that it has been in an unsettled 
condition for the years after the war, that production has not 
become normal in a single one of those countries, and the world 
is hungry for products. That is one of the reasons why but 
very few importations are coming in, coupled with the fact 
that in this country we are very far from a normal condition, 
and our ability to purchase has been very greatly decreased. 

I say, if we are to make our tariffs upon the assumption 
that we are to base our judgment on the percentage of im- 
portations as compared with production, and stop there, then 
we will say it is not necessary to have any protection whatever. 
I think we have to go a little further, and we have to determine 
the possibility of importations next year, and year after next, 
after making every due allowance for decreasing costs in this 
country and increasing costs in the other country, if you so 
desire. 

I think we paid about $150,000 to have a commission, headed 
by Mr. Reynolds, investigate the question of foreign costs, as 
far as he could get at them, and the comparable American 
costs, and then give us something on which we could base our 
judgment as to what the future held in store for us in the 
matter of foreign importations. What we have certainly bears 
out the necessity for more than 30 per cent on this item. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I would have liked to have had the attention of the Senator 
from Minnesota, to this Reynolds report. We will take band 
saws. There were six separate invoices examined. I assume 
they tried to get, as nearly as they could, articles that come in 
competition with the articles manufactured in the United 
States. These saws come from France. They are sold by the 
foot. The foreign price was 3.8 cents per foot. The landing 
cost was 0.003 of a cert. The selling price of the imported 
article, the little band saws, was 6.8 cents per foot. The 
‘selling price of the comparable American article was 8.5 cents 
per foot. Allowing the foreigner 25 per cent profit upon his 
landing cost, it would require 71 per cent to bring the French 
band saw up to the cost of the American saw. 

Now, I take the next one. There were only two invoices in 
that, but I assume they were fair invoices, of articles that are 
generally imported. These were butcher’s saw blades. They 
come from France. They are sold by the foot, at 52 cents a 
foot. The landing charges in the United States amounted 
to 3.5 cents. Those are sold in the United States for $2.23. 
The comparable American article is sold for $2.35. On the 
basis of what it costs to produce and import that article into 
the United States it would require 254 per cent to equalize the 
two. We have given them 30 per cent. 

We take now metal slitting saws. There were two invoices 
of those, and they were sold for $1.19 each; 2 cents landing cost. 
The selling price of the imported article in the United States 
was $2.53. The selling price of the comparable American ar- 
ticle—and we tried to get comparable American articles—was 
$3.79. It would take 153 per cent to equalize that, but I ap- 
preciate the fact that the importer made 88 per cent upon 
those importations. 

So we might go over others. I do not for a single moment 
assume that all the importations that come into the United 
States would come in at these low prices as compared with our 
higher prices, but it does indicate to a fair degree what they can 
make these saws for in Germany or in France and import 
them into the United States. I candidly believe that when 
they get on their feet and when there is a sufficient demand 
outside to enlarge and command all that they can produce, they 
could produce enough to swamp the American market, and that 
20 per cent ad valorem would not be sufficient. We took into 
consideration the very slight imports, but we could not elimi- 
nate from our minds the figures that are made in this report 
and draw some kind of a conclusion from it that we were justi- 
fied in our 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What rate does Canada jmpose on 
this article? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Canada imposes 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. On our saws? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to say just 
a word in reply to the Senator from North Dakota, because he 


has referred to the Reynolds report. I want to bring out a few 
facts with reference to the matter. I find by the Reynolds re- 
port that there is no comparison at all so far as cost of saws 
are concerned, so far as handsaws are concerned, so far as any 
saws mentioned here are concerned, except band and butcher 
saws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. We will suppose that to be the 
case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the case, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. All right. That does not mean, however, 
that none of them are imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us take band saws, which is 
the only one there is. Of course, the band saw is used, as is 
well known, in doing rather delicate work. The ordinary saw 
is the cross-cut saw or the circular saw, but let us take the 
band saw. I find from the Reynolds report, according to in- 
voices they have, that the selling price of a certain gauge of the 
foreign article is 5.63 cents per point. The selling price of the 
domestic market is 7.28 cents per point, a difference of about 30 
per cent. But can the Senator tell us how much of that 7.28 
cents is profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. I have said many times over that the 
experts, those who have made as careful examination as they 
can, have reported to us that the percentage of profit of the 
foreign manufacturer is about the same as the percentage of 
profit by the American manufacturer, and, therefore, I am 
assuming in making these differences that the proportion of the 
one to the other as evidenced by their selling price would be 
equivalent to the proportion of the one to the other in the cost 
of production. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
from what source the committee got the information that the 
profit to the domestic producer is substantially the same as the 
profit of the foreign producer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I only have it from the experts of the 
Tariff Commission 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some personal communication? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment—and from those who are 
making the appraisements year after year in the customs- 
houses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where can I get the information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just where they got their information. 
Just to what extent they have investigated it I do not know, 
but I think they are in a position to give us as accurate in- 
formation as we can secure from any source except the verified 
statement of the manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell me where I 
can get the information? i 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can get it from the same 
persons, I can give the name, if he wishes, of one of the ex- 
perts who gave us that information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there no published information 
of any kind to which the Senator can direct me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Except such as given to the Finance Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
given the Finance Committee? 

Mr. McOUMBER. Yes; to the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I have asked the different ones several times what 
their opinion was in reference to it, and that is the general view 
that I get of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I may be wrong about it, but I 
had a general idea that tlie Tariff Commission never made any 
investigation into the cost, for instance, of the production of 
saws in this country so as to be able to form any judgment 
whatever as to whether the 7 cents includes 50 per cent profit 
or 20 per cent profit or 5 per cent profit. Can the Senator cor- 
rect me if I am in error? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not correct the Senator upon that 
point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is just one other point I 
desire to submit before the matter is closed, so far as I am 
concerned. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is exceedingly ap- 
prehensive that because of the low rate of wage in Ger- 
many—and apparently his apprehensions are shared by the 
chairman of the committee, the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota—the 20 per cent now proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not be adequate to protect the manufac- 
turer, and that the German manufacturer will come in here 
and appropriate and absorb the entire market. 

That would be most unfortunate, because, Mr. President, in 
1920 we produced about $12,000,000 worth of this product, and 
we exported $4,000,000 worth of it; that is to say, our product 
to the extent of $4,000,000, one-third of our entire production, 
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went abroad, where we entered into competition with Germany 
and with all the world. Now, if Germany by reason of her 
lower wage rates can come in here and get the American 
market away from us, of course, our foreign market is gone, 
too. No tariff that we can possibly impose will protect us in 
the foreign market, and the industry, if it loses one-third of its 
entire product, is gone. It will be impossible to sustain it, 
because there is no industry that can live, that is carried on in 
any commercial way, that has one-third of its entire produc- 
tion absolutely swept away from it and its markets absorbed 
by competitors to that extent. So if there is any chance at all 
of those people coming in and taking the American market, 
‘our industry is gone, no matter what tariff is put on the 
product. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this comparatively minor 
amendment which I have offered has given rise to one or two 
novel theories from the standpoint of Republican protection. 

The distinguished Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] 
expresses the view that if there be not a trust or monopoly in 
this country, that if there be competition in this country, it is 
immaterial how high the tariff rates are. If that should be the 
theory, what is the use of spending time on 20 per cent or 30 
per cent? Why did not the committee bring in 100 per cent or 
500 per cent upon all articles as to which there is manufactur 
and competition within the United States? : 

The Senator from California expresses the view that the 
American manufacturer is entitled to the complete market here 
in America. That, too, is entirely a new doctrine in the Re- 
publican Party. I have never before heard it claimed that the 
American manufacturers are entitled to a monopoly of the 
American market. The Republican theory has always been, and 
it is mine now, that the American manufacturer is entitled to 
protection so as to give him a fair chance and a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete in the American market, and that he shall 
not be discriminated against by undue competition from abroad. 
But in equalizing conditions it has never been the theory of the 
Republican Party that they should enact prohibitive tariff rates 
and embargoes upon the matters of common production in the 
country. 

Then the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] urges that 
because we do not know what the future may hold, it ought to 
be a proper policy to make the tariff rate so high as to cover 
every possible doubt so far as the future is concerned. Mr. 
President, to that I can not subscribe. 

I have voted for a great many of the committee amendments 
in the bill with which I have not been satisfied as to their 
correctness, but I have resolved every reasonable doubt in 
favor of the American manufacturer. However, I am not will- 
ing to go along with the committee and give the American 
manufacturer the benefit of every possible doubt which under 
present conditions is sure to create an embargo and give a 
prohibitive tariff upon articles in common use here in the 
United States. What is the situation here? 

The Senator from North Dakota may read figures from the 
Reynolds report from now until next month as to costs and as 
to wages, but the test is what are the imports under present 
conditions. If the quality was-similar and the imports were 
so much less, as indicated in the Reynolds report, will some 
one tell the Senate why the imports are not coming in and 
flooding the country to-day? I think the answer is very simple. 
I hold in my hand a knife which perhaps costs a dollar. I 
have no question but that knives might be imported for a cent 
apiece, but they might not be of the same quality, yet I would 
not think it fair to compare an article imported from abroad 
of one quality with an article manufactured here of a higher 
quality, > 

When we come to the question of saws, America does produce 
the highest quality of saws that are manufactured in the 
world. That is why the American manufacturers are getting 
the world’s markets, and in 1920 exported one-third of their 
entire production, although they had no tariff, so far as the 
foreign market was concerned, but they had to compete with 
the world. 

If I were not to resolve any doubts in favor of the American 
manufacturer, I should have voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] to keep the rate at 12 
per cent. In proposing the amendment providing for a 20 per 
cent rate I am giving the manufacturer the benefit of all doubt, 
but I am not willing to subscribe to the doctrine proposed here 
upon this floor to-night that we shall in this bill impose tariff 
rates to cover every possible contingency that may occur in the 
future. 

Mr. President, there is a provision in the pending bill which 
has been reported by the Committee on Finance manifestly and 
expressly for the very purpose of taking care of future con- 


tingencies; but, if the committee is to go upon the theory that 
because we do not know what the conditions may be two years 
from now, that we must make rates so high as to cover every 
possibility which may then exist, why the necessity of the pro- 
vision later in the bill for a flexible rate and for an increase or 
a decrease to the extent of 50 per cent? 

Mr. President, as a Republican, I am not willing to vote for 
tariff rates based wholly upon possibilities occurring in the 
future. In this item and in other items I propose to base my 
vote upon actual facts, giving the benefit to the American manu- 
facturer of reasonable doubts, but I am not willing to vote for 
rates that can not be defended and are not defended from the 
standpoint of actual competition from abroad. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator think that more saws 
— be imported under a 20 per cent than under a 30 per cent 
ra 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, I should hope so. If I did not think 
so, I should not propose it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then the Senator thinks it is desirable 
to increase the importation of saws? y 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. I think when we are exporting 
$4,000,000 worth of saws a year and importing only $78,000 
worth we may, without any danger to the American manufac- 
turer, look forward to some increase in the importation of saws. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But why should we desire it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will tell the Senator why we ought to de- 
sire it. To-day the commodities of the farmers of this country 
are down to pre-war prices, but as to everything the farmers 
in the State of California and all other States have to buy, 
including saws, if you please, to-day they are compelled to pay 
prices very much higher than the pre-war prices. Why? Be- 
cause agricultural products have been deflated; the farmer's 
prices have been cut down. We can not expect permanent 
prosperity in this country until there shall be a level secured 
between what the agriculturist receives for his products and 
what he pays for what he must buy; and we are not going to 
reach that level if, by prohibitive rates, we protect the present 
high prices of the manufacturers. So I come to the point that 
a reasonable amount of importations compelling manufacturers 
to bring their prices somewhere near the level of the farmers’ 
prices will be a good thing for everybody in the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin thinks that an increase of importations would bring about the 
result which he says is so much to be desired. That is the theory, 
is it not? ` 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it would be so, because if we are 
going to keep up an embargo what is the incentive for them to 
decrease and deflate their prices, while, on the other hand, if 
the manufacturers must meet a reasonable competition—and 
they can meet it by proper economies—why should not the 
American people get the benefit of it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to pursue the matter, Mr. 
President, but does the Senator from Wisconsin contend now 
that the manufacturers of saws in America are making exor- 
bitant profits? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do say that the manufacturers of saws in 
America are compelling the American people to pay for that 
particular product a price very much higher in proportion than 
the price which the farmer receives for the product of his farm. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, I admit all that to be true; 
but I do not reach the conclusion the Senator apparently reaches 
that this rate would have anything whatever to do with the price 
of the farm products to which he refers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNsenp in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENRooT] to the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Finance. $ 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore concerning the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr, HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before relative to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. POMEREN®S (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with my colleague, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS], 
for the day. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska { Hrrencock], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ST. (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
ReeEp] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rostnson] to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses} and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wrttrams] to the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. WapsworrnH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
* yea. * x 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FErNaLD] to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

„ I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing rs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cotr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovce] with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Borah Heflin La Follette Stanley 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Lenroot Sterling 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kendrick Shep 
Harris Ladd Smit 
NAYS—27. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding x McNary Smoot 
Calder le Newberry Spencer 
Cameron Jobnson die Sutherland 
Curtis McCormick Page Warren 
Edge McCumber Pepper Watson, Ind. 
France McKinley Phipps 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Asburst Ge N 

1 Glass Nicholson Stanfield 
Broussard Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Colt n Norris Trammell 
Crow Hitcheock Owen Underwood 
Culberson Keyes Pittman Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Poindexter Walsh. Mass. 
du Pont oe Os Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Elkins McKellar Rawson Weiler 
Ernst Moses Reed Williams 
Fernald Myers Robinson Willis 
Fletcher Nelson Shields 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session for this calendar day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The Secretary will state the next amendment of the com- 
mittee. : 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 68, paragraph 341, line 
10, after the word “ engraved,” the committee proposes to insert 
the words “or otherwise prepared,” so as to read: 

5 3 plates. Dee dad piat Saione platea; 

ates, o-engray: a an ates 0} = 

sais reat 9 or — — 8 for printing 8 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On line 14, page 68, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and insert “25,” so as to read: 

And ars of iron or steel engraved or fashloned for use in the 

on mpressio: process 


produc of designs, patterns, or 1 ms on glass in the 
of manufacturing plate or other glass, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is another in- 
crease that seems to have no justification whatever. It proposes 
to increase the tax on intelligence. 

The item under consideration deals with steel plates, stereo- 
type plates, electrotype plates, halftone plates, photogravure 
plates, photo-engraved plates, and plates of other materials, en- 
graved or otherwise prepared for printing, and plates of iron or 
Steel engraved or fashioned for use in the production of designs, 
patterns, or impressions on glass in the process of manufacturing 
plate or other glass, 25 per cent ad valorem; lithographic plates 
of stone or other material engraved, drawn, or prepared, 30 
per cent ad valorem. These particular articles are used almost 
exclusively in the printing business. The production of these 
articles in this country is enormous; the imports are neglible ; 
yet it is proposed to tax the printers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals and the makers of books an additional amount for these 
patés needed for purposes of illustration. 

content myself with giving the figures as compiled by the 
Tariff Commission, as follows: 

In 1914 the country’s output of en 
e 
electrotype — — 88,154,000. e aa 

That is about $46,000,000 worth of these various articles pro- 
duced in this country. 

` I continue reading from the report: 

The for 
material as to be e ia e e en ge; so much other 
are large producers the several articles embraced this paragraph, 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, the total production being in 
the neighborhood of forty-five to fifty million dollars. The 
imports in 1914 approximated $50,000, under a tariff of 15 per 
cent on the steel plates and 25 per cent on the lithographic 
plates. Since that time the importations are as follows: 


DR —— — — $5; 189 
S 587 
In 19202 — — 600 
Ae AVAL CON 2 Soa er ae si eats 255 


In the case of engraved plates of iron or steel, engraved or 
fashioned for use in the production of designs, patterns, or im- 
pressions on glass, and so forth, the importations were as fol- 
lows: \ 


In 1918 — ---- ~~~ + ~~~. — $44 
Oe ee Se — — 58 
T E SS —— — — 900 
neee, dd 


Bear in mind, that was at a rate of duty of 15 per cent, 
which it is proposed to increase to 25 per cent. 

In the case of engraved steel plates, dies, and rolls, for use 
in engraving or printing bonds, stock certificates, and so forth, 
the importations were as follows: 


In 1918 (with a duty of 15 per cent $15, 946 

pC ROR Ee r —— a SRO 
SO 7 ACRES SSE SEES EE 28, 761 
e Se TIL PCPA EE SE 44, 010 


I inquire of the Senator, am I right in the assumption that 
these plates for the printing of bonds are on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the case of plates, electrotype, 
stereotype, half tone, photogravure, photograved, and plates of 
other material than steel, engraved for printing, the importa- 
tions were as follows: 


pS. I.... 8 
In 1919 . 

— . > tee MTD 
In 1521 (9 wont 2... 26.840 


The total production in this country in 1914, even, being 
88.000.000. These plates, of course, are used now by every 
metropolitan paper. It gets out a Sunday sheet with photo- 
gravure pictures, and the plates thus come into use everywhere. 

Finally, Mr. President, in the case of lithographic plates of 
stone or other material, engraved, and so forth, it is proposed 
to put a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on that kind of mate- 
rial. The importations were as follows: 


pe hs; eee a INESSA $979 
gee OO Ea SS RES On — — 482 
TES 3920 ow eee — 16,474 
In 1921 (9 months) — — § 1,903 


Not only that, but we exported in 1914, of these commodities, 
$72,000 worth; in 1918, $181,000; in 1919, $389,000; in 1920, 
$535,597; and in the nine months of 1921, $299,481. We ex- 
port these products to Canada, the United Kingdom, Cuba, 
Brazil, and the Argentine. 

I content myself with this bare statement of facts, which 
shows, as I think, that this is a prohibitive duty, that it is 
an embargo which would simply exclude plates that are pre 
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duced abroad and that are desired for use in this country by 
the newspapers and publishers of documents and periodicals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator does 
not understand the use of the articles in paragraph 341, or why 
this duty is imposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right in stat- 
ing that I do not understand why the duty is imposed, but I 
think he is in error when he thinks that I do not know what 
they are used for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I judged so from what the Senator said in rela- 
tion to photogravures. That is why I made the statement. I 
expected the Senator from Montana to get up here and offer an 
amendment increasing the rates that we propose here in the 
Senate. There is not an iota of protection in these rates. We 
do not offer them here as protective rates at all. There is no 
necessity of it. It is a pure, simple revenue measure, and if it 
were 35 per cent or 45 per cent or 50 per cent it would make no 
difference. 

The same articles would come in that are coming in under 
the rates to-day. If there is any real complaint to offer, it is 
because these rates were not made higher in order to get 
revenue into the Treasury of the United States. 

Most of this work is done to special order; delivery is an im- 
portant factor in the situation, and American firms will rarely 
place an order in a foreign country. Imports have consisted 
mainly of cuts for catalogs sent by a foreign firm to its agents 
in the United States and electrotypes shipped to American book 
and music publishers from their foreign establishments, Stereo- 
type plates, it may be said, are almost never imported, since 
they are made from a papier- mache matrix, and it is much 
cheaper to import the matrix. A few engraved steel plates 
come in from time to time, but these are specialties, the value 
often depending on their artistic merit. They never would come 
in otherwise. There is no necessity of it. They never would 
come in here unless they were of particular scientific or artis- 
tic merit. 

That is all there is to this. We think we might just as well 
get that money as not, and as far as newspapers having any 
work done in a foreign country, or purchasing from a foreign 
country the photogravures which go into the newspapers on 
Sunday, is concerned, it is out of the question. The news would 
be so out of date, the pictures so out of the thought of the gen- 
eral reading public that it never could happen. So I will con- 
tent myself by saying that these rates are imposed in order, 
wherever these specialties come over to this country, to make 
them pay into the Treasury of the United States a little more 
money than they do under the existing law. Under the existing 
law the rate is 15 per cent and 25 per cent. The committee re- 
ports 25 and 30. We think we can get a little more money, and 
that is all there is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 16, before the 
words “ per centum,” to strike out 20 and insert “30,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: Å 

Par. 341. Steel plates, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, halftone 
plates, photogravure plates, photo-engraved plates, and plates of other 
materials, engraved or otherwise prepared for printing, and plates of 
iron or steel engraved or fashioned for use in the production of de- 
signs, patterns, or impressions on glass in the process of manufactu: 
plate or other glass, 25 per cent ad valorem; lithographic plates o; 
acre or other material engraved, drawn, or prepared, 30 per cent ad 

a 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 20, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out the figures “35” and to 
insert 60,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 342. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed wholly 
or in chief value of iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or other- 
wise, and tubes for umbrellas, wholly or partly finished, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee desires to amend the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee by striking out “60” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “50.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I shall content my- 
self with making no opposition to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator, but I shall ask the Senate to disagree to the 
amendment offered by the committee, so that the rate shall 
remain as fixed in the bill as it passed the House, at 35 per 
cent ad valorem, the rate in the present law. This is another 
article which seems to require no further protection at all. Of 
course, it is rather unimportant, and I shall not take much of 
the time of the Senate in the discussion of it. 

The American production is estimated at from $1,250,000 
to $2,000,000, the item being umbrella and parasol ribs and 
stretchers. I read from the Tariff Commission Summary: 


In the calendar year 1918 the imports of metallic ribs, stretchers, and 
tubes for umbrellas and parasols were valued at $14, the smallest an- 
nual importation on record since 1884, In the fiscal year 1914 the 
amount was $28,985. 

That, it will be observed, was a little over 1 per cent of the 
American production, or about 1% per cent. 

After the year 1914 the imports steadily decreased until the 
year 1918. 

Statistics for the years 1919 to 1921 are as follows: 


Mr. SMOOT. And the balance of the year made the amount 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose it did; suppose it went 
up to $40,000. That would be 2 per cent of $2,000,000, the 
American production, and it is proposed to shut out even 2 per 
cent foreign production. I might say that jumping the rates 
from 35 to 60 per cent, or even to 50 per cent, can not be con- 
sidered as anything but imposing a prohibitive embargo rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it is not an embargo rate, 
and I am a little doubtful whether, considering the quotations 
existing to-day, it is going to save the industry. The whole 
cost of these umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers is labor, 
with the exception of what little steel is in the rib or the 
streteher, which would not cost 2 cents. The whole of it is 
labor, outside of that little steel. I will say to the Senator 
from Montana that I have seen the orders which have been 
given, and also the invoices, and the quotations being made to- 
day and the orders that have been given are what led the 
committee in the first place to give 60 per cent. But the 
committee took into consideration the fact that perhaps in the 
near future there will be a lowering of the difference in the 
cost of producing goods in this country and Germany, from 
which all of the competition comes, and the committee thought 
that when conditions were normal 50 per cent would be sufficient 
protection. It is a very little industry, established just before 
the Payne-Aldrich law was passed. 

I remember when the manufacturers of these goods came 
before the committee at that time, in 1909, and placed before 
the committee a picture of the conditions existing at that time, 
when 50 per cent was given by way of protection in the manu- 
facture of these articles. Conditions are even worse to-day 
than they were then; but, as I have already said, the commit- 
tee believed that, considering the fact that the wage scale in 
Germany may increase and the wage scale in the United States 
may decrease, the 50 per cent will be sufficient. That is why 
we ask that the Senate support the committee in the 50 per cent 
rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 343, on page 68, line 
24, before the words “per centum,” to strike out the figures 
“25” and insert “40”; in line 25, before the words per cent,” 
to strike out the figures 35” and insert “50”; and on page 69, 
line 4, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “30” and 
insert 45.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is an exceed- 
ingly important paragraph. As proposed to be amended by the 
committee it reads: 

Par. 343. Spring-beard needles, and other needles for knitting, sew- 
ing, shoe, or embroidery machines of every description, not specially 
provided for, and crochet needles, $1.15 per thousand and 40 fer cent 
ad valorem; latch needles, $2 per thousand and 50 per cent ad 
valorem ; tape, knitting, and all other needles, not beeen 6 provided 
for, bodkins of metal, and needlecases or needlebooks furnished with 
assortments of needles or combinations of needles and other articles, 
45 per cent ad valorem, 

That includes not only needles used in industry generally, 
but, as I take it, the household article. They bear at the present 
time, under the existing law, a rate of 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the household 
needles are on the free list. All the sewing-machine needles 
are on the free list. These are crocheting needles on large ma- 
chines and on knitting machines of all kinds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not know that the others 
were specially provided for. 
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Mr. SMOOT. They are; they are on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There does not seem to be any 
reason for distinguishing at all, so far as I can observe. The 
Tariff Commission reports that— 

The two principal classes of knitting-machine necdles Involve 80 
many differences in construction—chiefly in labor and factory equip- 
ment—that they are distinct industries. In 1914 the domestic produc- 
tion of latch needles amounted to 46,165,000, valued at $492,387, while 
spring-beard needles amounted to 47,934,000, valued a 29, ; in 
1919 latch needles amounted to 121,000,000, valued at $3,845 500, and 
spring-beard needles amounted to 43,000,000, valued at $341,000. Re- 
yoce of manufacturers of spring-beard needles show production for 1919 
o have been over 80,000,000 needles, valued at more than $600,000. 

The importations of needles of all kinds in 1918 amounted to 
$388,432, considerably less than the production of any one class 
of needles in this country. In 1919 the imports amounted to 
$507,301 ; in 1920 they were $538,057 ; and in 1921 they amounted 
to $276,808. The figures are given in the table here for each 
particular kind, 

We export these commodities in very large quantities. 

It is estimated that somewhat less than one-half of the domestic 
sewing-machine needles are exported; other classes of needles exported 
are insignificant. Some domestic shoe-machine needles are exported, 
but the extent is unknown. 

Exports for the calendar years 1918 to 1921 are valued as follows: 
1918, $321,651; 1919, $535,650; 1920, $548,783; 1921 (9 months), 
$270,749. Principal countries of destination were, in 1918, Canada, 
Brazil, Argentina; in 1919, Canada, Brazil, Mexico; in 1920, Canada, 
Argentina, Brazil. 

I submit that upon this record there is no justification what- 
ever for an increase in the rate of duty upon any of these 
needles, particularly as the needles for domestic use, as we are 
advised by the Senator from Utah, have been placed upon the 
free list, it being apparently not feared that the industry, so 
far as the domestic production is concerned, is in any peril 
Whatever from foreign production, which appears to be the case 
with reference to the other classes of needles. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I move to amend the rate fixed 
in the paragraph by striking out 40, before “ per cent” in line 24, 
and inserting in lieu thereof 5, so that it will read, “$1.15 per 
thousand and 5 per cent ad valorem,” which I take it will still 
be higher than the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the sewing-machine needle is 
quite different from the latch needle or the spring-beard needle. 
So important are those to certain industries in France and 
England that beth France and England have designated them 
as a key industry. Take the latch needle. It is not that the 
material in the latch needle costs any more than it does in the 
common sewing needle, If it were made the same, there would 
be no need of any duty, any more than there is on the common 
sewing needle that is made and finished mostly by machinery, 
But on the latch needle, used for knitting purposes on large 
machines, there is a little beard, and that has to be fashioned 
exactly right and shaped exactly right and put upon the needle 
exactly in the same position as the beards on the other needles 
are, Unless it is, there would be trouble as soon as they under- 
took to operate a machine by power. The little beard that goes 
upon the latch needle costs more than 50 per cent of the total 
cost of the needles themselves, and the labor upon it alone makes 
the labor upon the latch needle the greater part of the cost of 
the article itself when completed. 

What does the Reynolds report show as to common machine 
needles? It shows there is no need of any duty at all, and 
therefore they are put upon the free list. But-when it comes to 
the spring-beard needles it would require a rate of 83 per cent 
to equalize the cost in the United States and in the foreign 
country—Germany. 

Then take the embroidery needles. The rates in the bill, as 
reported by the committee, are sufficient to equalize that differ- 
ence as shown by the Reynolds report. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the source of the information 
which the Senator is stating? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quoting from the Reynolds report as fig- 
ured out by the Tariff Commission and handed to the committee. 

The shoe-machine needle would require 83 per cent to equalize 
differences, 

On the crochet needle it would require 164 per cent to equalize 
conditions. But, as I said with reference to umbrella and para- 
sol ribs and stretchers, provided for in the preceding paragraph 
and just voted upon by the Senate, I expect to see a reduction 
in the wage in this country somewhat, and I expect to see an 
increase in the wage in Germany, and therefore I am not going 
to insist upon the rate that is shown by the Reynolds report to 
be necessary to equalize conditions in the two countries. I feel, 
however, that under normal conditions the rates named in the 
bill are no more than sufficient to protect the industry in the 
United States. Therefore I hope that the Senate will agree to 
the amendments that have been offered by the committee, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before disposing of this matter 
I want to call attention particularly to the duties upon shoe 
needles 

Mr. SMOOT. Snoe- machine needles. 8 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It reads “shoe or embroidery 
machine needles.” It really reads, “needles for shoe or em- 
broidery machines.” ‘Those are free under the present law, 
and it is proposed to put a duty upon them of $1.15 per thousand 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. Bear in mind they are absolutely 
free now, and yet the importations of this particular class of 
needles for 1920 were only $6,184 worth and for the nine 
months of 1921 were only $4,727, coming in free. I think it is 
protection gone mad to think of imposing a duty of $1.15 a 
thousand and 40 per cent ad valorem upon shoe-machine needles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President, I am not going 
to take the time to read it, but if the Senator from Montana 
will turn to page 866 of the hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and means, part 2—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have it right before me. i 

Mr. SMOOT. And note why the rates are believed to be 
necessary, I think more than likely he will agree that the rate 
is not a high rate upon these articles. 

Let me call the Senator's attention to what the Tariff Com- 
mission reports on these very items to-day. Take shoe machine 
needles, which come from Germany. One hundred of them cost 
in Germany 83 cents, and the landing charges are 8 cents. The 
selling price of the German article is $2.19 in this country. 
The selling price of the domestice article is $2.15, just about 
the same. The actual profit and overhead or landed cost of 
the foreign article was 140 per cent; that is, over and above 
what it cost them to land here they sold at a profit of 140 
per cent. To equalize the difference in the cost in this country 
and Germany would require 82 per cent, and the Senator can 
see what we have given. That is the condition existing to-day, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I understand perfectly 
well. The Senator is giving us this information from the brief 
of the Torrington Co., of Torrington, Conn. That is a significant 
fact. They are manufacturers of shoe-machinery needles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only in this country, but in Germany as 
well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. In this country they are 
one company, as shown by the brief filed by them, producing 
sewing-machine needles in 1920 of a value of $1,000,000. There 
were imported during that year only $6,184 worth of shoe- ma- 
chine needles to come into competition with products of $1,000,000 
worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was wrong when he said that the 
Senator from Utah was quoting figures from this witness, I 
called the attention of the Senator to the witness's statement. 
The statement I made to-day was from the Tariff Commission, 
based upon the report of the Reynolds Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The situation is just exactly as 
pointed out by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] in 
discussing the subject of saws. Of what consequence is it to 
be shown by the Reynolds report that they can produce these 
commodities in Germany or in England at a cost less than we 
can produce here? The fact is they do not come here, which is 
a refutation of any statement to the effect that they can be 
produced at a less cost abroad and laid down here at a less 
cost than they can be produced for here. Of what avail is it 
that this man gives extensive figures about the difference in 
cost of labor in the production of this article in Germany and 
in the United States, when Germany is not able to lay down 
the product in the United States, as shown by the test of the 
imports to this country? 

I think this is an outrageous thing. I believe that if the 
American people had any kind of idea about it they would rise 
in insurrection against a rate of $1.15 a thousand and 40 per 
cent on these needles. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
perhaps forgets that we were told that during the war Germany 
had stored up mountains of dyes of all sorts that were to be 
dumped in here. It may be that while they were éarrying on 
the war they manufactured mountains of needles to be brought 
in here, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. On page 68, line 25, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “35” and insert “ 50,” so as to read: 

Latch needles, $2 per thousand and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “50” and inserting “5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page 
69, line 4, where the committee proposes to strike out “ 40” and 
insert 45,“ so as to read: 


tape, knitting, and all other needles, not 9 rovided for, bodkins 
of metal, and needle cases or needle books —— with assortments of 
needles or combinations of needles and other articles, 45 per cent ad 


valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. These, I take it, are the household 
articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all luxuries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How are they luxuries? “ Needle 
eases and needle books furnished with assortments of needles 
or combinations of needles and other articles.” I have kept 
house myself. We do not indulge in very many luxuries in my 
home—at least, some years ago we did not, when I was familiar 
with this matter of needle cases and combinations of needles 
and packages, I move to amend in line 4, page 69, by striking 
out “45” and inserting “ 20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 4, page 69, the Senator 
from Montana moves to strike out “ 45,” as proposed by the com- 
mittee, and to insert in lieu thereof “ 20.” 

The amendnient to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 344, page 69, on 
line 7, before the word “ baskets,” the committee proposes to 
insert the word “ fishing,” so as to read: 

Fishing baskets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 69, line 9, 
to strike out “35” and insert “45,” so as to read: 

Par. 344. Fishhooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial flies, artificial 
baits, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, and all other fishing tackle and 
parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, fishing baskets or creels, tinished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, except fishing lines, fishing 
nets, and seines, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am some fisher- 
man myself, but if anybody wants to buy foreign fishing rods 
and flies he is perfectly welcome to do it. The rate is satis- 
factory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
845, page 69, line 17, to strike out “35” and insert “55,” so as 
to read: 

Par. 845. Sdddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, 
bits, swivels, and all other articles of fron, steel, brass, 
or other metal, commonly or commercially known as sad 
ness hardware, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], or possibly the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean], who is also a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to tell us just exactly why the farmers of this 
country should be charged 55 per cent ad valorem on the hard- 
ware going into the manufacture of harness? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before I answer the Senator’s 
question, I wish to offer certain amendments to this paragraph 
in order to clarify the paragraph and make it conform to an- 
‘other paragraph in the bill. 

On page 69, ling 17, I move to strike out the words “ saddlery 
or. s 


rings, snaps, 
composition, 
diery or har- 


Mr. POMERENE. What is the reason for that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better first state the other 

empen in order that Senators may know exactly what 
are. 

Then, on page 69, line 17, I ask that the Senate disagree to 
the amendment increasing the rate to 55 per cent and allow it 
CC AAS My Oe een 

oyse. 


Mr. POMERENE. Before the question is put on the amend- 
ment I should like to have an explanatio of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to present further amendments to the 
paragraph in order that the Senator may understand them all. 

On page 69, line 18, after the words “ad valorem,” I move 
to insert a semicolon and the following: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal com- 
monly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

In other words, harness hardware will then carry a rate of 
duty of 35 per cent, and saddlery or riding-bridle hardware will 
carry a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

I will suggest to the Senator from Ohio that the bit and 
the buckles of such bridles as are used by the very wealthy in 
this country cost five, six, and sometimes twenty times more 
than all the remainder of the bridle put together. Those are 
luxuries pure and simple, and there ought to be a different rate 
provided for them than for harness hardware which is used not 
only for carriage harness, but for the farmers’ harness and 
harness of all kinds. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may not the same thing be 
said of harness hardware? There is harness hardware that is 
used on the farm, and there is other harness hardware of such 
a luxurious character that only the very rich can afford it. I 
fail to see the distinction which the Senator from Utah seeks to 
draw. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is, however, quite a distinction, I will 
say to the Senator. Imported saddlery, for instance—and the 
Finance Committee had samples of it before them at the hear- 
ings, which, I think, were attended by the minority members— 
is a luxury which can not be said, of course, of the ordinary 
harness used throughout the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I.understand that under this principle 
it is proposed to make one rate for saddlery hardware and 
another rate for gold- mounted harness? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I could say that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. POMERENE. But would not that be the effect under 
the amendment as it is now proposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me, I am in entire sympathy with the idea he has in 
mind of imposing a higher rate of duty upon what might be 
considered as luxuries, either in the way of harness or in the 
way of saddlery, but it does not seem to me that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator will accomplish the desired 
result, because, of course, the cowboy out West, whose liveli- 
hood is immediately connected with his saddle, would be ob- 
liged to pay, according to the division proposed by the Senator 
from Utah, the same high rate as the idle rich who ride for 
pleasure or for the reduction of obesity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, I will say to the Senator, and I 
shall now offer an amendment so as to take care of that situa- 
tion. I will frankly say to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] that I had not thought of the point now suggested. 
I will propose a change so as to cover the suggestion. I shall 
offer an amendment to insert after the word “ metal,” in line 
16, the words “not plated with gold or silver.“ Then it will 
be plain that common harness hardware will bear the lower 
rate. 

Mr. POMERENE. How would the remainder of the amend- 
ment read, then, if that amendment be adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would read: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal com- 
monly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 
per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. POMERENE. No; the Senator is excepting from the 
first bracket all silver or gold plated harness. How are those 
going to be taxed? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the harness is plated with gold or silver, 
then it will fall in the basket clause, which carries a rate of 50 
per cent. So it will be exactly the same rate as we have it here. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask the Senator from Utah to read the 
amendment as it should be perfected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that he insert the qualifying clause after the word ‘ hardware,” 
in line 17. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am reminded that the hardware plated with 
gold or silver carries a duty of 60 per cent; so it would then fall 
in the higher bracket. 

I move to strike out, on page 69, line 17, the words “ saddlery 
or”; then the clause would read: 


Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swive 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other me 
not plated with gold or silver, commonly or comme: y known as 
harness hardware, 35 per cent ad yalorem. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
Mr. SMOOT. Then, following that will be the clause 
All articles of Iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, commonly 


or commercially 
cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
it in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that if the qualify- 
ing clause be put after the word “hardware” it will be com- 
plete, so that it would read thus: 

Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, 
commonly or commercially known as saddlery or harness hardware, not 
plated with gold or silver. 

Mr. SMOOT. The words “not plated with gold or silver” 
ought to come in after the words “or other metal,” so as to 
read “composition, or other metal, not plated with gold or 
silver.” We want it to include all other metal not plated with 
gold or silver. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I shall find no fault with that, ex- 
cept I remark that the other hardware which is plated with 
gold or silver is also known as saddlery or harness hardware. 
It is my purpose to strike out the words “ saddlery or.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to move to strike out the words 
“saddlery or.” 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That would improve it. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that the first bracket will then only apply 
to harness. Then, the next bracket will read: 


All articles of iron or steel, brass, composition, or other metal, com- 
monly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 
50 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think that will accom- 
plish what the Senator desires. I think it should read exactly 
as it is except for the insertion after the word “ metal,” in 
line 16, or after the word “ hardware,” in line 17—and I think 
the latter is the more appropriate place for it—the words “ not 
plated.” Then it will be complete. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Not plated with gold or silver.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. “Not plated with gold or silver”; 


known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 per 
I do not think the Senator wants 


yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what my amendment provides. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not strike out anything; 
I would make that applicable to it all. 

Mr, SMOOT. That would be all right if we covered it in 
the next paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To which paragraph does the Sen- 
ator refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the amendment that I am going to 
offer, to insert a semicolon and the following: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, not 
plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as sad- 
dlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

That will reach it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not see why the Senator 
wants to do that. It seems to me perfectly plain and simple 
that all we want to do is to put in the qualifying clause “ not 
plated with gold or silver.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there have got to be two brackets, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So there will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. One will provide a duty of 85 per cent and 
the other of 50 per cent. The 50 per cent duty will be on what 
is commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not put it in this way? 


Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, 
commonly or commercially known as saddlery and harness hardware, 


not plated with gold or silver, 35 per cent ad valorem, and all articles 
in this paragraph named which are plated with gold or silver, 50 per 
cent, 


Mr. SMOOT. We want another amendment to that, I will 
say to the Senator. We want to impose a duty of 50 per cent 
on “all articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other 
metal, not plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially 
known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware"; then insert 
a semicolon and the words: 
all the foregoing, if plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I suggest; that is all 
right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I will read it to the Senator just as it 
will appear when all of the amendments are offered: 


Par. 348. Saddlery and harness hardware; Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, 
swivels, and ali other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition or other 
metal, not plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known 
as saddlery or harness hardware, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Then follows: 


All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, not 
plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as sad- 
dlery, or riding bridle hardware, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Then follow that with the next bracket: 
All the foregoing, if plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, if a steel bit 
is to be used for harness it is to be taxed 35 per cent ad valorem, 
while if it is to be used for saddlery it is to be taxed 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. ves. > 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why does the Senator pro- 
Pose such a distinction? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the two are not the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been pointed out by a 
Senator from the West that the cowboy has as much use for a 
steel bit as the millionaire. Why should he pay more for the 
Steel bit used for a saddle horse than for a steel bit that is used 
with harness? 

„ Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference, I will say to the 
Senator, and it is just that kind of ware that we think can 
stand a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am unable to see the differ- 
ence between iron and steel bits that are used for saddlery and 
iron and steel bits that are used for harness. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is a great 
difference. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 


tell us what the difference is. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to hear from the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] on that matter, He 
ought to be able to advise us quite definitely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to hear from 


him, too, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must confess that I can not see 
any reason. Here is one man. He is engaged in agriculture. 


He has a team of horses plowing, and he buys a harness, in- 
cluding a bridle. On that bridle there is a duty of 35 per cent. 
Another man is engaged in the stock business. He has to have 
a bridie that goes with a saddle, and he has to have a saddle, 
which, of course, would imply the use of some hardware. He 
pays 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the two bits are entirely different. 
One is the commonest kind of a bit; the other is a very costly 
one. 

Mr. POMERENE. It may or may not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, as I understand the Senater 
from Utah, the difference is in the type of the bit that is used, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Utah has attempted to 
show that the harness bit is what is known in the language of 
the harness man as a snaffle bit, and the bit that is used for 
horseback riding is what is known as a curb bit. Is that the 
distinction that the Senator draws? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the distinction in the main, but, 
of course, the Senator knows that there is a great distinction 
in the quality of the bit. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does not every riding bridle 
have the snaffle bit and the curb bit on the same bridle? 

Mr. KENDRICK. According to my experience it is not cus- 
tomary to use both kinds of a bit on the same bridle, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator would know, under this 
description, what kind of a bit it is: 

Commonly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hard- 
Ware 

“Riding-bridle hardware“ is quite different from the bit that 
is upon the bridle of an ordinary farmer's harness. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me, I do not think there is a man who is familiar with 
harness at all but that knows that the kind of bit that is used 
is dependent largely upon the nature of the animal you are 
going to drive, 

On every farm, if you have a refractory animal, you have a 
curb bit. If you have one that is gentle, you would want a 
snaffle bit or a smooth bit. I do not bellexe, there is a man in 
America who knows the kind of bit the individual uses by any 
terminology or any classification. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say to the Senator that we have had 
riding bridles before the committee where the bit would cost 
eight or ten times—yes; more than that—more than all the rest 
of the bridle put together. 

Mr. SMITH. That would depend entirely upon the quality 
of material that the bit is made out of. You can get as 
cheap a curb bit as you can a snaffle bit or you can get a 
snaffle bit that is made out of ductile steel, that will cost 
you more than a curb bit will cost; and so far as the ter- 
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minology of a riding bridle is concerned, even that does not 
admit of strict classification. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think the Senator from South Carolina is 
quite right about that. As every horseman knows, the riding bit 
is sometimes used from. necessity on driving horses, while the 
driving bit is occasionally used on riding horses; but the two 

* are distinctly different in make and in type, and are readily 
differentiated because of the generally accepted and well-known 
employment of each, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us consider the practical side of it, and Just 
what we are up against, and see if this is not the best wording 
that could be suggested. This is what the experts of the Tariff 
Commission tell us, and also the men who impose the duty upon 
these articles, 

The only importations of this character of goods that amount 
to anything at all come from England. They are all a high 
type and class of goods. The Senator knows what the English 
saddle is. Generally, I think, they call them jockey saddles, do 
they not? 

Mr. KENDRICK. They are known as English saddles. 

Mr. SMOOT. They constitute the majority of those that 
come into this country The bridles are of the highest type 
of workmanship, and they come in here and are purchased 
mostly by men who have not anything else to do but to spend 
their time in pleasure and riding around the polo grounds, I 
suppose,or going upon hikes to some summer resort, or around 
the city in the morning and through the parks; and the higher 
price they can pay for their saddles and for their bridles the 
better it will please them.“ 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
that pertains tntirely to the covering. So far as this is the 
meta! schedule, the covering is what distinguishes between the 
English and the American make, and that pertains entirely to 
the upholstery and to the leather that is in the saddle. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the buckles that are on them, and 
the stirrups that are on them. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I have had a good deal of experience 
along that line. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing that we get in under this sched- 
ule is the buckles and the stirrups and the bits that come into 
this country, and they are imported mostéy from England, and 
I think they can afford to pay 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. When it comes to the raw material, such as 
the stirrups and the buckles and the metal, I think the Senator 
from Utah would cover the matter entirely if he made the dis- 
tinction between the plated and the unplated or just the simple 
metal; and, as the Senator from Montana iptimated a moment 
ago, if he would put in that paragraph— 
other metal commonly or commercially known as saddlery or harness 
hardware. not plated— y 

I think he would do justice all around, and then put in what- 
ever per cent, in his judgment, is necessary for that plated 


ware, 
Mr. SMOOT. That is just exactly what I am trying to do. 
Mr. SMITH. No. 
Mr. SMOOT. Ves. 
Mr. SMITH. You had three; I think two are sufficient. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator follow it, and then I will read 


it just exactly the way it will be when it is amended, if the 
Senate agrees to the amendment: 


Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, eniran 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other me 
aot plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as 
saddlery or harness ware, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Then: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass 
plated with gold or silver, commonly 
dlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 cent ad valorem; all the forego- 
ing, if plated with gold or silver, per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMITH. The second or the middle proposed amendment 
is the one that I do not believe the Senator can differentiate 
from the first; and you then have vitiated or made inoperative 
the first, for the reason that the higher duty will be put on be- 
cause you can not differentiate between the articles. If the 
Senator wants to have a tax laid upon the idle rich, or those who 
desire to have these extra fine or plated-ware articles, if he will 
strike out that middle paragraph, where he tries to differentiate 
the saddle and riding-bridle buckles and metal parts, and make 
the distinction between the paragraph as it now stands at 35 
per cent and plated ware at 50 per cent, he will cover all that he 
wants; or, if he desires—of course I do not—to put on a duty of 
50 per cent, he would have a differentiation that would be prac- 
ticable and workable; but to try to differentiate between a riding- 
bridle bit or a riding-bridle buckle and a working-bridle bit or 
a working-bridle buckle is something that not a man in the 
world can do. 


composition, or other metal not 
or commercially known as sad- 


Mr. KENDRICK. I am rather inclined to believe that the 
Senator from Utah has drawn the distinction as fine as it can 
be drawn by his amendment, because anyone passing upon it, 
such as the customs officer, I think would have no difficulty in 
determining from the general character of the bit what it was 
intended for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and I want to impose 50 per cent 
duty pon that kind of merchandise. This is commonly or com- 
mercially known as saddlery or riding bridle hardware, and any 
examiner of the port of entry will know just as soon as he sees 
it that it is not for ordinary, common harness. 

Mr. SMITH. How would you tell the difference? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from South Carolina asks 
how you could tell the difference. I think the designation com- 
monly used would govern. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not like to sit here, since 


J have gotten into this, and do violence to ordinary intelligence, 


sit here and,stultify myself, by an explanation that does not ex- 
plain a thing to me, and I do not believe it does to the Senator 
from Wyoming either. 

Here is a snaffle bit made in a certain style. You know that 
every completely equipped riding bridle has a snaffle bit and 
a curb bit. You use your snaffle on certain gaits of your horse 
and your curb on other gaits. Now, here come imported into 
this country a lot of snaffle bits. Can you tell whether the 
party that buys those snafile bits is going to use them in the com- 
bination riding bridle or in the plow bridle? You know you 
can not do anything of the kind, b 

Mr. KENDRICK. The answer to the question is that not all 
of the bits are combination bits, as the Senator has suggested; 
not very many of them include both kinds of bits, 

Mr. SMITH. But the Senator understands that when these 
bits come in they are not mounted. Of course, if they were on 
a riding bridle, with all the features of a riding bridle and 
already mounted, I would know that the snaffle bit was on a 
riding bridle; but when they come in unmounted, how do you 
know that they are going to be put on a plow bridle for a mule 
in the South or as a snaffle bit for somebody to use in conjunc- 
tion with 2 curb bit in a riding bridle? You know yeu could not 
make the distinction. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator could very easily determine 
himself the one that is in most common use. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, my dear sir, I will guarantee that 60 per 
cent of the ordinary commercial workaday bridles are snatile 
bits, with all the marks of a snaffle bit of the style that you 
would use on a high-priced riding bridle. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That means simply that the snaffle or 
smooth bit would be classed as a driving bit, and it would be 
passed upon by the customs officer in that way. 

Mr. SMITH. On the other hand, a large “per cent of them 
use the curb bit. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That would be designated as a riding 
bridle without any question, and where both of them were em- 
ployed you would assume, naturally—I would—that it was for 
riding purposes. It is sometimes necessary to use the riding or 
curb bit in driving unusually spirited horses. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. The Senator has admitted that the 
character of the bit largely depends on the character of the ani- 
mal the man is using. Therefore you would tax the man who 
had to use a bit in the ordinary, workaday world the same as 
the man who rides the spirited horse for purposes of pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first bracket deals with 
saddiery and harness hardware. The second bracket, which 
the Senator from Utah proposes to amend, deals with saddlery 
or riding hardware. I would like to ask if there is any differ- 
ence between saddlery hardware in the first bracket and saddlery 
hardware in the second bracket? 

Mr. SMITH. None at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
committee amendment, which the Secretary will state, b 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The first amendment is, after the 
word “ metal,” on line 16, to insert the words “ not plated with 
gold or silver.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page 
69, at the end of line 18, after the words “ad valorem,” to 
insert a semicolon and the following language: 


plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as read by the Secretary. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next eight paragraphs 
have been considered, and the committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 361, page 77, should be the next 
matter to be considered. That covers pliers, pincers, and nip- 
pers of all kinds, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do I understand that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota desires to pass over paragraph 354? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I am trying to get some rma- 
tion from the New York customhouse upon that subject which 
will þe a little more up to date than the data we have now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall not insist upon going 
ahead with those paragraphs, but it had been planned on our 
side to take them up to-night. I see no particular objection, 
however, to taking up the paragraph dealing with pliers and 
pincers and nippers if the Senator desires to do it, It is a 
comparatively simple proposition. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment in paragraph 361. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 361, page 77, line 
19, the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ 50,” so as to read: 

Pliers, pincers, and nippers of all kinds, finished or unfinished, 4 
inches in length and under, § cents each; over 4 and not over 6 inches 
in length, 10 cents each; over 6 inches in length, 12 cents each; and 
in addition thereto on ali of the foregoing 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that committee amendment be 
disagreed to, and then I will offer another amendment, which 
will strike out most of this paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, I move the 
following amendment: On page 77, line 16, strike out all the 
matter after the word “unfinished” and the comma, down to 
and including the numerals “ 25,” in line 19, and insert in lieu 
thereof 60.“ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So that it will read: 

Plier, pincers, and nippers of all kinds, finished or unfinished, 60 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is right. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
a question? There are certain specific duties here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those are included in the part I have 
asked to be stricken out. 

Mr. POMEREN®E. I understand that; but converted into ad 
valorem duties, what percentages would they amount to? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I could not tell offhand, but it would be 
considerably more than 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them over 100 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They amounted in some cases, as shown 
by the Reynolds report, to 146 per cent; others to 79 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not believe 
that we ought to take it for granted that because the committee 
now recommends much lower duties we should accept the rate 
which is now proposed. The proposed rate is 100 per cent higher 
than the rate in the present law. These articles are tools used 
on every farm and around practically every home in the land. 
There is not a man who owns an automobile or a bicycle or a 
tricycle or a wheelbarrow or who has a wire fence but uses 
these tools. They are universal in their use; and while the 
committee does propose to make a considerable reduction from 
the rate they originally presented, yet the modified rate, as I 
have said, is 100 per cent higher than the rate in the existing 
law, and the facts surrounding the industry, to my mind, do 
not seem to warrant any duty, so far as competition is con- 
cerned, ti 

Just listen to the facts of the case. These tools, of course, are 
made by machinery. They are made out of steel, and the steel 
industry of the United States is able to cope with the steel 
industry of the world on equal terms, and the report of the 
industry certainly demonstrates that, 

Regarding prodyction, according to the official report, there 
are 32 firms manufacturing pliers and 16 firms making pincers, 
but no official figures of output are available. The value of the 
domestic production has been estimated at from two million to 
three million dollars for 1914 and eight million to ten million 
dollars for 1918. As to the imports, in 1914 the imports of 
nippers and pliers of all kinds amounted to $144,818. 

Mr. POMERENE. What was the rate at that time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Thirty per cent. The rate in 
the present law is 30 per cent ad valorem. As compared with a 
domestic production of two or three million dollars worth, the 
imports were only $144,818 in the year 1914. The committee 
now proposes to increase the duty 100 per cent without further 
facts. 
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This is certainly a reckless procedure. How can it be justi- 
fied? Thirty per cent ad valorem is a heavy tax. When you 
realize that that 30 per cent includes every element of labor, 
every element of material, and all of the profits and expenses 
of the foreign producer, and then that the article comes into 
the United States, the duty is added and the importer adds his 
overhead and profits based upon the landing costs, including 
the duty. Unless some industry suffers, it seems to me that 
this can not be excused. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, in view of the 
fact that under the 30 per cent rate there was still a negligible 
importation; in view of the further statistics given here of the 
vast amount produced in this country, how can this be justi- 
fied? I call the attention of Senators to the fact that with 
the additional use of machinery on the farms of this country, 
to say nothing of the automobiles, and the rapid increase of 
their use amongst both the rural and the urban population, 
these little instruments are of universal use. There is not a 
farmer to-day in America but who, for the proper care cf his 
fences, which, now that our timber has become so scarce, are 
mostly of wire, needs them. He needs them for his ordinary 
farm machinery. * 

There is not a common, humble little instrument that is more 
needed by him than these pliers, with the cutting jaws, and the 
pincers that are provided for here. I do not believe there is a 
single instrument that is as universally needed by every class 
of people; and with the showing found here, that with“ a 30 per 
cent duty there were practically no importations, what is the 
reason now why it should be raised to 60 per cent? It is 
beyond my comprehension. I could understand why, if there 
was some industry jeopardized, and it were struggling for de- 
velopment, and this was not a universally, imperatively neces- 
sary article, that such a duty from the standpoint of the Re- 
publicans might be justified; but there is not a man to-day in 
farm, field, forest, or factory but must have these humble in- 
struments. You can not manipulate the wire and the machinery 
necessary for your work without these instruments. Yet, in 
the face of the fact that there were no importations under the 
30 per cent rate, and a maryelous increase of production in this 
country, we now raise it 100 per cent, or to 60 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President, I think perhaps Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber would like to listen to some of 
pe reasons that I think may legitimately be urged in favor of 

e rate. 
one JONES of New Mexico. I shall be very glad to hear 

em. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are more than 20 concerns in the coun- 
try which manufatture these articles and they are located in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Missouri, Illinois, New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts. They filed a statement which was 
presented to the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. SMITH. How many concerns did the Senator say? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think there are upward of 20. 

Me SMITH. The tariff summary of information says there 
are 32. 

Mr. MCLEAN. 
number. 
that— 


Pliers are being laid down in New York from Sweden and offered for 
sale, the 6-inch button pliers at 34.821 per dozen, duty paid. We sub 
mit an itemized sworn statement of our cost of production on our corre 
sponding style, 6-inch, of $9.88 per dozen. The long chain nose type of 
8 are being offered for sale in the 54-inch size at 56.121 per dozen, 

uty paid. We submit a sworn statement of our cost of production on 
the corresponding style, 53-inch, $10.57 per dozen. These are merely a 
few of the items we have been able to check and verify satisfactorily. 


They also submit a statement with regard to importations 
recently received from Germany in which they say that— 

These are samples of goods offered for sale in the United States, 
duty paid, f. o. b. New York City, gery packing charges, by Pani 
Adolph, importer, 400 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, on 
dates of January 26, 1921, and February 2, 1921. Plier marked “A” 
was quoted by above concern on above terms at $1.20 per dozen. Plier 
aa “B” was quoted by above concern on above terms at $3 per 
ozen. 

Mr. Fichthorn, president of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., of 
Southington, Conn., testified before the committee as follows: 

I have carefully studied pliers to be submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, marked “A” and B.“ I wish to state that a 
plier similar to the imported plier marked A“ made in our factory 
marked P. A.” costs us to make $3.21 per dozen, without any addi- 
tion for profit. «We also submit sample marked P. B., which is the 
nearest style we make to 1s ebay: plier “B” and which costs us to 
make on the above basis $6.05 per dozen. 

There is given on that same page a statement of the cost price 
of these articles in this country and the imported selling price 
at New York. German plier A is $1.20 per dozen f. o. b. New 
York, and in this country the production costs are $3.21 per 
dozen. On the next plier the imported cost is $1.20 per dozen 


Then I did not exaggerate with regard to the 
The competition is very keen. The statement says 


1922. 
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f. o. b. New York and $3.46 in this country. The next is $1.20 
in New York, imported price, and the domestic price is $3.61. 
The next is $1.20 imported price, while the domestic price is 
$6.05. The next is $3 imported price, and the domestic price 
is $5.79. The next is $3 imported price and the American price 
is $6.88. 

Mr. President, of course, if this statement is correct, the 
manufacturers of these articles are entitled to much more than 
50 per cent ad valorem. They are also entitled to a specific 
duty which we have not given them, and I think it is a mistake 
to refuse it. I think they are clearly entitled to it. I think the 
Reynolds report will sustain my contention that the manufac- 
turers of these articles are entitled to a specific duty in addi- 
tion to the 50 per cent ad valorem. The House gave a specific 
duty in addition to the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know, of course, just what may be 
the condition, or what were the samples submitted, but under 
all the previous manufactures in this country and importa- 
tions there has been no appreciable importation into the coun- 
try of these articles, as read by the Senator. I can not under- 
stand why we want to add 100 per cent to a duty which, up to 
the present time, has amply protected, or at least has caused 
the development of the article and an expansion of the business. 

The Senator said there were some 28 or 30 concerns, and 
that there is the keenest kind of competition. I doubt very 
much if there is in America any standardized article of manu- 
facture that has any competition to speak of at all. Some 
time ago I had occasion to price a reaper and binder. There 
were three classes of those reapers and binders. I asked the 
dealer the price of the particular kind I wanted. He quoted 
the price, and I said, “All right, I will take it.“ He said, “ Oh, 
I can not sell you that reaper and binder.” I asked him why. 
He said, “ Your farm is in the territory of another man.” I 
asked him, Does the same concern make these?“ He said, 
“T do not think they do, but that territory belongs to another 
man.” 

In making up a tariff bill it might appear that we have a 
dozen firms making reapers and binders, but when we get under 
the surface it will be found that they have an understanding 
as to price and the parceling out of territory so that the man 
who purchases is going to pay an agreed price. They have no 
written agreement, and there is no overt act that would make 
them liable to the operation of the Sherman antitrust law; but 
they have a gentlemen’s agreement among themselves as bind- 
ing and effective as though entered into through articles of 
incorporation. 

The Senator from Connecticut knows that with all the numer- 
ous and varied shoe manufacturers in the country it is rather a 
remarkable fact that on a certain given quality and style of 
shoe the price is practically uniform. We have divided our 
territory and standardized the manufacturing processes so 
that in America we have practically no competition. On an 
article such as this, to say that we have 30 or 35 firms making 
it, is to say that we have 30 or 35 firms with an understanding, 
and the territory parceled out and the prices uniform and 
under one control. I will gurantee that we can take these 
nippers and pliers, and I do not care what firm makes them, 
we will find the price to the consumer is uniform, and that one 
character of pliers dominates a given territory and we can not 
buy another kind of another quality from any factory within 
that territory. 

If the evidence such as this presented to-night has proven 
that under a living rate of duty, 30 per cent, the business has 
prospered, and has prospered because of the unprecedented 
demand for this little humble implement that every man must 
use in every kind of business, I do not think that a duty such as 
is contemplated is justifiable. If it were an article that might 
be taken or left, it would be a different proposition; but I really 
think that the committee, rather than take the testimony of 
those who produced the articles, should consult those who are 
bound, under the conditions existing, to use them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not pretend to know 
anything about whether all these 82 companies sell their prod- 
uct for the same price; neither do I know whether they are all 
producing the same kind of pliers. I have an idea that they 
produce very many different kinds and sell them at very many 
different prices. I simply know that so far as I could tell in 
buying at retail there is a vast difference in the price at which 
one retail store will sell an article and the price at which 
some other retail store will sell the same article. 

I think the statistics themselves will show the necessity of 
the duty that is requested in the bill. Prior to 1913 we had 
a duty which amounted to about 60 per cent. It was a com- 
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pound duty, but in 1910 it was 60.63; in 1911 it was 59.74 per 
cent; the next year 56.65; the next year 56.77. 

The equivalent was about 60 per cent. Then came nine 
months of the present Underwood tariff law before the war 
broke out, and, while under the 60 per cent we were importing 
between $67,000, the lowest, and $81,000, the highest, we imme- 
diately jumped in nine months from $76,000 to $144,000 worth, 
Then came the war and this immense growth was suddenly 
checked, but when the war ceased those countries again began 
making pliers. While Germany is probably the most expert 
of all the nations in making them cheaply, they are nevertheless 
rate from a great many different countries into the United 

tates, 

I call attention to the fact that in 1918, which, of course, was 
a year of the war, we only imported $10,000 worth. In 1919, 
after the war closed, we imported $40,000. In 1920 the imports 
jumped to $194,000, and for the first nine months of 1921 to 
$226,000, and at that rate the imports in a year would amount 
to $266,000. That shows the very rapid increase and shows that 
all of those countries can produce and now supply the American 
market. We have perhaps more information and more definite 
information upon this subject than any other of those covered 
in the metal schedule. 

I wish to take a few of the items from the Reynolds report. 
Here is one invoice of 4-inch pliers. They come from Germany 
and are sold there at $1 per dozen—not the little 10-cent plier 
which is bought in a 10-cent store and which breaks the first 
time it is used, but a good plier and of excellent value. It is 
produced and sold in Germany for $1 a dozen. It costs 13 
cents a dozen to land it. It is sold in this country for $3.60 
a dozen, The comparable American article, which is sold for 
$10.05 a dozen wholesale, is certainly a good article and prob- 
ably retails in the stores for not less than from $1.50 to $2 
apiece. Now, if we were to impose a compensatory duty to 
measure the difference between the selling price of the two, it 
would require over 600 per cent duty. 

I will take an invoice from France. Here is a 4 to 6 inch 
plier from France. The regular price in France is $2.18 a 
dozen. It costs 43 cents to land it. It is sold for $9.70 a 
dozen as against the American product which is sold for $9.85 
a dozen. It would take more than 150 per cent to equalize 
the difference between the French article and the American 
article, while in this case we have given but 60 per cent. 

Here are two invoices of pliers from 4 to 6 inches imported 
from Sweden. They come in at $4.83 per dozen invoice price; 
there is a 48-cent landing charge. They are sold for $9.70 a 
dozen, as against $9.84 for the comparable American article. 
Fifty-four per cent duty is necessary in that case. 

Next I take four invoices of pliers, measuring from 6 to 8 
inches, coming from Germany. They come in at $2.60 a dozen, 
with a 28-cent landing cost, and are sold at $7.01, as against 
$8.69 for the comparable American product. It would require 
140 per cent to equalize the two. 

In the next a plier from 6 to 8 inches, manufactured in 
France, comes in at $4.96; the landing charges are 25 cents per 
dozen; it is sold for $10.50, as against the American article, 
which is sold for 811.75. It would take 73 per cent to equalize 
those two. 

In every one of these instances with the exception of one 
item—and I think there are seven or eight of them that are 
reported—it will require more than 60 per cent ad valorem to 
equalize the difference. That, taken in connection with the fact 
that importations are now enormously increased, justifies the 
committee in recommending a duty of at last 60 per cent ad 
valorem. ‘This is less than one-half, I think, of what the House 
recommended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understand 
that the statistics which the Senator from North Dakota has. 
just read are based upon the Reynolds report? 

Mr. McCUMBER, The last figures which I read were based 
upon the Reynolds report, while some of the figures quoted by 
me as to the importations, and so forth, were taken from other 
reports. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], in presenting to us the evidence 
which was taken before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
other House, disclosed a situation which, without more careful 
examination, would lead the mind to reach the conclusion that 
the rate suggested here by the committee is very moderate. 
That is likewise true of the statistics just read to us by the 
Senator from North Dakota. I call attention to the fact that 
all of the estimates made in the evidence taken before the Ways 
and Means Committee are based upon certain importations from 
Germany in January and February, 1921. 
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The statistics given us by the Senator from North Dakota 
are based upon prices of August, 1921. I have not, of course, 
had an opportunity to examine the Reynolds report as to the 
comparability of the items embraced in that report. The 
gatherers of that information frequently made allowances 
either in cost or in the prices which, in their judgment, would 
make the articles comparable. I do not mean to state with 
assurance that that is the case regarding pliers, but anybody 
who has used pliers knows that “there are pliers and pliers.” 
They may have precisely the same appearance; they may be 
of the same size, but one article may be worth two, three, or 
more times as much as the other, and from the mere fact of 
size only we can not determine the worth. However, even 
in that case we find that the great discrepancies are based upon 
some purchases from Germany. 

I do not intend at this hour to take up the question of the 
situation in Germany, but I do purpose to do so when we come 
to a discussion of the paragraphs passed over to-night. I want 
to call attention, however, to the fact that the situation in 
Germany to-day is almost as different from the situation there 
12 months ago as day is from night. There are considerable 
data and information upon the subject, but I am simply going 
to call attention to a commerce report compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce, dated June 5, 1922, the latest 
publication from that department. 

I wish to call attention to sufficient data to indicate the re- 
markable change in conditions in Germany and the rapidity of 
those changes. For instanee, the pre-war price of steel ingots, 
which are used in making pliers, nippers, and pincers, was 82.5 
marks, while on October 20, 1921, the price of those ingots was 
2.435 marks, and from October 20, 1921, to April, 1922, those in- 
gots had increased in price, expressed in marks, from 2,435 to 
7.170. Taking the current exchange rate to-day, ingots in Ger- 
many are selling 30 per cent higher than they were in 1913. Not 
only has the purchasing power of the mark kept pace with the 
depreciation in exchange, but it has gone beyond, until in 
marks, at the existing low rate of exchange, steel ingots in 
Germany were selling in April of this year at 30 per cent 
higher than in 1913; and, mind you, almost two-thirds of that 
increase has been added since October, 1921, the prices quoted 
by the Senator from North Dakota being those of August, 1921. 

Blooms: The pre-war price was 873 marks; October 20, 1921, 
2,655 marks; April 1, 1922, 7,775 marks, or 33 per cent higher 
than in 1913, after allowing for this enormous and precipitous 
decrease in the rate of exchange. 

Likewise, sheet bars have increased from a pre-war price of 
974 marks to 2,725 marks October 20, 1921, to 8,200 marks 
April 1, 1922, an increase in sheet bars of 26 per cent above the 
pre-war price after making all allowances for exchange. 

The same thing may be said of billets, shapes, merchant bars, 
hoop iron, wire rods, thin sheets, medium sheets, heavy sheets, 
these last having increased, the medium sheets 65 per cent above 
the pre-war price and the heavy sheets 52 per cent. 

Not only that, Mr. President, that being one of the principal 
materials, in fact, the only material, entering into the produc- 
tion of these articles, except fuel, let us examine the fuel 
situation. — 

At the end of 1913 pit coal, bituminous coal, was selling at 12 
marks per ton; in February, 1922, for 468 marks. This state- 
ment gives the quotations of coal up to September, 1922, sales 
for the future; and from February, 1922, from 468 marks, it is 
selling for September delivery at 907} marks. That is coal 
which cost 12 marks in 1913, and so on with the various grades 
of coal. Moreover, the difficulty in getting coal and the quality 
of the coal all make for expensive product in the steel industry. 

Mr. President, I do not know what comparisons were actually 
made, but I do know that since August, 1921, the entire situa- 
tion has changed. Moreover, when those sales were made the 
contracts may have been made some months prior; exchange 
may have been purchased at the higher prices; but when the 
delivery came around, under the law they had to give the price 
of the exchange as of that date, which had deereased enor- 
mously. 

In the face of these facts, which must have been known, to- 
night when we take up this paragraph we are solemnly con- 
fronted with testimony based upon German prices in January 
and February, 1921, and then again, in a still more solemn 
manner, with more exhaustive figures based upon prices in 
August, 1921, when everything has ; and upon such a 
basis as that we undertake to legislate. 

When the Tariff Commission itself says that we make this 
extraordinary production in yalue, it further adds that while 
the exports are not known with exactitude, yet we have been 
exporting for a number of years these very articles, and it esti- 


5 them to amount to 23 per cent of the American produc- 
n. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I simply wish to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the labor costs in these articles run from 60 to 
90 per cent. I notice that the Senator, in discussing the price 
of the steel and coal, did not mention that fact in connection 
with the cost of these articles. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What did the Senator say was 
the labor cost? 

Mr. McLEAN, Sixty to ninety per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of these pliers? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is my information. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator must be 
mistaken, They are made by machinery. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
reaa piat a small paragraph from the Tariff Information Sur- 
veys 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall be glad to listen to it. 


Mr. McCUMBER (reading): 

In the manufacture of drop-forged nippers, pliers, 3 labor 
costs are relatively important, and raw mate costs tively unim- 
portant. Labor-saving machinery is used, but the operations are not 
automatic, many of them requiring handling by skilled mechanics, The 
steel used in an ordinary fo 8-Inch plier represents 


making 
less than 10 per cent of the total cost of the tool. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, we know that labor 
cost does amount to a considerable proportion of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ninety per cent, there. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, just let me read to the 
Senator the change in regard to the labor cost in Germany. 

We have at different times presented to the Senate statements 
regarding increases in wages, and I do not propose to repeat 
those figures to-night; but we have presented here at different 
times the statements of increases amounting to 20 and 80 per 
per cent a month, one month following another, and I just want 
to present some figures which will show the increased cost of 
living in Germany, how rapidly that is increasing, and it is 
forcing wages higher and higher. 

Using the index figures, taking 100 as the base in 1920, we find 
that in October, 1921, that had risen to 184; in November to 249; 
in December to 303; in January, 1922, to 320; in February, 352; 
in March, 435; in April, 525. So in those short months during 
the year 1921, and four months in 1922, the cost of living in Ger- 
many had increased more than five times over the average cost 
of living in 1920, and it is increasing by leaps and bounds every 
month ; and that is all based upon the varying rates of exchange. 
Mr. President, it seems to me that this is no time to raise taxes 
100 per cent to cover such a situation as that. 

Something has been said as to the amount of importations. 
Granting the very largest figures which have been given, they 
are negligible compared with the production of this country. 
This situation in Germany at the present time is temporary. If 
you are going to legislate regarding the conditions indicated by 
the figures presented here by the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from North Dakota, you do not begin to touch the 
problem. As business men, I ask you if this is the way to solve 
this problem? If you were meeting it as business men, would 
you apply this sort of a remedy? By imposing these duties upon 
pliers and pincers you apply the duty not only to Germany but 
to Franee, to England, to Sweden, and to all countries alike. 
Their costs of production, according to the statement, are wide 
apart, If you want to deal with that problem why not use your 
intellect and see if you can not find some remedy that better 
meets the situation than raising this tax rate? 

I might suggest something for you to consider. If it is the 
purpose to try to fix prices in this country, to maintain present 
prices, or to maintain prices at a fixed standard above the pre- 
war prices, why not say so? Why not say that the tariff, this 
tax, shall be the difference between the present prices in this 
country and the prices of the foreign articles? Why not say 
that? If you want to establish some stable price, why not say 
that we will take the pre-war price, increased 25 or 50 per cent, 
and make the duty the difference between that and the selling 
price of the foreign article? In other words, why apply a rem 
edy which does not meet the situation? 

Is it possible that in the confused state of mind you simply 
do this thing because you do not know what else to do? In all 
seriousness, I ask that you consider some other plan. Do not 
apply this remedy, which does not meet the situation. Do not 
give this dese of medicine, because it is not called for by the 
diagnosis of the case. 
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I move to strike out “60” and insert “30,” and upon that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and vote 
‘ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I have an- 
nounced my temporary pair with my colleague [Mr. WIIILIs ]. 
F transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrencock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopa] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. NorBECK], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] to the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Prrrman] and vote yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. ERNST] to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
I observe the absence of my general pair [Mr. WALSH of 
Montana] from the Chamber. I therefore transfer my pair 
to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MCKELLAR]. | 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Caraway Heflin Pomerene Underwood 
Dial 8 F. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Glass nf Sheppard 
Harris Ta ollette Smith 
Harrison Overman Stanley 
NAYS—37. 
Ball France McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McNary Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Newberry Sterling 
Calder Hale- Nicholson Sutherland 
Cameron soi: Wash. 8 Tonnag 
Ca r ellogg epper arren 
Co) 955 dd Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Cummins Lenroot Poindexter 
Curtis eCormitk Rawson 
ge McCumber Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Ashurst Gerry Nelson Stanfield 
Peona Hiamoe Norbeck Fee 
ussard tehcoc or’ ramme 
aids y ohnson Norris Wadsworth 
Guiherson Kendrick Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Keyes Page Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Lodge Pittman Weller 
Elkins McKellar R Williams 
Ernst McKinley Robinson illis 
Fernald Moses Shields 
Fletcher Myers Simmons 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Mexico, I ask for the yeas and nays. ' 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote regard- 
ing my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with my colleague [Mr. WILIISs] to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], and vote nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovce] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote 
* yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
MCKINLEY] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuURST] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to my colleague [Mr. pu 
Pont] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
learn that my standing pair, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OVERMAN], has not voted. I transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
KEYES] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 16, as follows: 


Making the same 
Making the same 
Mak- 


Making the 


Making the 


YEAS—36. 
Ball Edge McCumber Rawson 
Brandegee France McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Frelinghuysen McNary Smoot 
Calder Gooding Newberry Spencer 
Cameron Hale Nicholson Sterlin 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Sutherland 
Colt Kelloge Pepper Townsend 
Cummins Lenroot Uhipps Warren 
Curtis McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 

NAYS—16. 
Caraway Harrison La Follette Smith 
Dial Heflin Pomerene Stanley 
Glass Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Underwood 
Harris King Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—44, 

Ashurst Gerry Myers Shields 
Borah Harreld Nelson Simmons 
Broussard Hitcheock New Stanfield 
Crow Johnson Norbeck Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Norris Trammell 
Dillingham Keyes Overman Wadsworth 
du Pont dd Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins age Page Watson, Ga. 
Ernst McKellar Pittman Weller 
Fernald McKinley Reed Williams 
Fletcher Moses Robinson Willis 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 22 there is a little amendment of 
the committee which I wish to have acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 22, page 77, after the 
| word “ maker,” insert the words “or purchaser.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to return to page 69, 
paragraph 345. I am informed by the Secretary that the 
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amendment in line 17, which I asked be disagreed to, was not 
acted upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 69, line 17, the committee 
proposes to strike out “35” and insert “55” before the words 
per centum ad valorem.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask also whether the amendment in 
line 17, to strike out the words“ saddlery or,” was acted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
it was not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it may be agreed to. 

Te PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 69, line 17, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “saddlery or” as printed in the 
House text. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr.’ CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 10 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 7, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 6 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 

David C. Bennington, of Oklahoma City, Okla., to be collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Oklahoma in place of 
Acel C. Alexander, resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Joseph W. Tolbert, of South Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, western district of South Carolina, vice C. J. Lyon, 
removed. — 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICER. 

Col. Samson Lane Faison, Infantry, to be brigadier general from 
June 5, 1922, vice Brig. Gen. William Hampden Sage, who died 
June 4, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains. 
Bui ind Lieut. Henry Stevens Blesse, Medical Corps, from May 

„1922. 

First Lieut. Alberto Garcia de Quevedo, Medical Corps, from 
May 27, 1922. 

CHAPLAIN, 

Chaplain Albert Kingsbury Mathews to be chaplain, with the 
rank of captain, from May 28, 1922. 

APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CAVALRY. 
Capt. Milton Humes Patton, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
The following-named ben eg to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1 i 
Halstead S. Covington, 


Chauncey Moore. 
Edwin E. Woods. Henry E. Eccles. 


Robert McC. Peacher. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 6 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
. Jennie P. Musser to be collector of customs, district No. 48, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
W. O. Jackson to be appraiser of merchandise, district No. 
41, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
UNITED States ATTORNEY, 
Lewis P. Summers to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Virginia. 


Unrrep STATES MARSHALS, 
Thomas J. Kennamer to be United States marshal, northern 
district of Alabama. 
George L. Mallory to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
Arkansas. 


trict of 
PosSTMASTERS, 
COLORADO, 
Thomas E. Downey, Ordway. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Francis W. Chaffee, jr., Eagleville. 
Walfred C. Carlson, Washington Depot. 
INDIANA, 
George H. Thomas, Fortville. 
IOWA, 
Gust A. Hall, Colo. 
Henry L. Shaffer, Crawfordsville, 
John Geiger, Minden. 
NEBRASKA, 
William H. Willis, Bridgeport. 
Marie A. Lybolt, Brunswick. 
Herbert M. Hanson, Clay Center. 
UTAH, 
Clark Allred, Delta, > 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, June 6, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy Spirit, every day is the Lord’s day, for mercy is the 
eternal pursuit of the Father of us all. Therefore in the 
spirit of humility and expectation we approach Thee, and may 
we utter our supreme desires. Give us the support of Thy 
hand that can crush a mountain and yet would not hurt a. 
little child. Regard our fraternal interest in one another. 


We commend unto Thee those who lead our thought, our na- 
Amen, 


tional affairs, and sit in authority. Through Christ. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2775) to extend 
for one year the powers of the War Finance Corporation to 
make advances under the proyisions of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved 
April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of 
and dealers in agricultural products, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 24, 1921. 

The message also announced that pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the sundry civil act, approved March 4, 1921, the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. France, Mr. PEPPER, and 
Mr. Prrruax as members of a committee on the part of the 
Senate to attend the dedication of the monument to Francis 
Scott Key at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, June 14, 1922. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for four minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, on June 14, Flag Day, five years 
ago. the House was very generous in granting me an hour 
during which time I spoke of the history of the American flag. 
I had a number of copies of that speech printed in pamphlet 
form, and since then there has been quite a demand for this 
speech from various parts of the country, from Members of 
the Senate and Members of the House, averaging perhaps four 
or five a week. My own supply has now become exhausted, 
and realizing there is this demand for this speech, which covers 
the history of the flag in a somewhat complete way, it has 
occurred to several Members of the House that perhaps this 
speech should be made into a House document, and therefore 
in order that this may be accomplished and that Members of 
the House be given an opportunity to procure a copy of this 
flag speech on Flag Day I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
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that the speech on the American flag, delivered by myself on 
June 14, 1917, be published as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the speech referred to be printed as a House 


document. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair 


hears none. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a Memorial 
Day speech delivered by an ex-Member of this House, General 
Hollingsworth, an ex-Union soldier. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH OF GBNBRAL HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered at Alliance, Ohio, on Memorial Day, 1922, by my prede- 
cessor, former Representative David Adams Hollingsworth, of 
Cadiz, Ohio, 

The address is as follows: 

From Alliance Review, May 31, 1922.] 

Soldiers, young and old, sons of veterans, and friends, comrades all: 
Iam very glad to be with yeu on this occasion; glad of the opportunity 
ef joining 2 a cece ee the soldiers and citizens of ance in 
the holy duties of this hour. ; 

This is the day of all days in the patriotic calendar of America, and 
as the years by its sacredness and significance are more and more 
manifest; its Tod Oy x the hearts and affections of the American people 
more and more 

It is the common heritage of liberty-loving Americans, sacred to the 
memory of all true soldiers of the Republic, all who have by service 
or sacrifice in defense of Old Glory, now the proudest and most 
honored nations) 9 earth, one never unfurled except as an 
inspiration to freedom an rogress. 

Temorial Day, as a day a remembrance and gratitude to the soldiery 
of the Republie, was appropriately instituted in a time of profound 
peace when the people felt secure in their liberties, after American 
armies had won imperishable honors on foreign and domestic battle- 
fields, and after the final triumph of the Union cause at Appomattox 
in 1865, when the Confederate flag was furled forever, ending the 
greatest civil war in history. 

The immortal words of General Grant, “ Let us have peace,” when 
as idol and hero of the victorious hosts at Appomattox he received the 
surrender of the Confederate Army, were most significant, and the 
words of his great rival, General idol of the Southland, added 
much to this significance when he at onee turned to his devoted fol- 
lowers and said to them: “ Boys, the war is over,” and straightway 
advised them to disband cefully and return to their homes and re- 
pair as uy as possible the wastes of the war. 

And when General Grant, out of the goodness of his heart, added 
to this suggestion, Take your horses with you; you will need them 
in planting your crops,” the war was effectually ended. 

e words of each, admittedly sincere, betokened rmanent peace 
for our beloved land and Nation. They were Americans, and there 
was no thought of guerilla warfare among the vanquished, Nor was 
there any need of a Versailles conference to discuss terms. The peace 
pact mE rant and Lee was an all-sufficient controlling force, North and 

uth, 

The time and the occasion were historic and a liberty-loving world 
felt that the effects would be world-wide and lasting. he future was 
roseaite with hope and a just expectation of long years of peace, stilling 
forever, if possible, the wild warlike passions of men. 

Humanity itself seemed to start anew on the upgrade. 

But, 5 for civilization, the horoscope of the future was 
then, as it is now, to finite minds, an unsolved mystery, The dove of 
peace persists in soaring afar in the realms of uncertainty. 

Many years of peace, however, followed Appomattox Day before 
Armistice Day, following the Worid War with its frightful record of 
death and devastation, came, bringing new promises of peace to a suffer- 
ing world ; and yet, despite the victory and the flight of the Kaiser, ex- 
pocas results at the Versailles peace conference were sadl ppoint- 
ing, and the world to-day stands aghast at the possibilities of the 

uture. 

Unsolved world problems multiply, and notwithstanding the success 
of President Harding's recent peace conference at Washington doubt, 
uncertainty, and gloom seem to stagger our most experienced statesmen. 
They seem only to know with certainty that man proposes and God dis- 
poses, Justice and truth move slowly and with uncertain tread, which 
all men and nations must recognize in attemp move- 


ments. TREACY: often marks the initiative of 80 results. 
it uired the firing on Fort Sumter in 1861 to theroughly arouse 
the loyal Northland; Spanish inbumanity and cruelty in „ notwith- 


standing American restiveness, continued until the blowing up of the 
Maine; and the fiendish sinking of the Lusitania was overlooked for a 
, time before the United States entered the World War on the side of 
civilization and decency. Patient, thoughtful reasoning is a e of 
the strong. not of the weak. 

High officials of the Government differed in the matter of prepared- 
ness for national defense before the President and Congress acted on 
the call to arms; educated military and naval experts differed on vital 
questions of public policy; and the people themselves were divided in 
sentiment as to whether or not the raor d of the Lusitania called for 
an immediate declaration of war or justified further diplomatic letter 
writing; and even yet the question is discussed by would-be statesmen 
and military critics whether or not the President and Congress failed 

duty when they chose to follow the cannes set by the patient God- 

fearing Lincoln and McKinley in not rushing their fellow citizens into 
war under hasty proffered advice of hot-headed military enthusiasts, 
regardless of the actual preparedness the Government to at once 
strike effectually the great blows it did soon afterwards for civilization 
and the peace of the world. Such war enthusiasts, if given leadership, 
might have wrecked American cy. 


in 
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Doubts and misgivings exist even yet among the people as to results 
when they contemplate the uncertain results of the Versailles confer- 

Many things for which our troops fought overseas seem blurred in the 
public mind or lost 1 in the mad saternalia of modern greed and 
8 Many i of government for which American. armies 

ought in the past seem to-day to be forgotten; distinctions between 

those who wore the blue and those who wore the gray have faded in 
fact; the blue and the khaki blend as age and youth. mingle in patriotie 
endeavor to secure abiding world peace, and even the Hun and the Bol- 
shey judging from conditions and results at the Genoa conference, 
seem posed to hide their identity as the monster terrors of the 
human race. 

But, happily, the memorial exercises of to-day all over our broad 
land. in memory of the soldier dead of the Republic of all our wars, 
attest the fact that the great, loyal heart of America is still as 
steady and true in its appreciation of American ideals and the valor 
and sacrifices of those whose lives have been freely offered on its 
sacrificial altars, from Bunker Hill to Flanders Field, especially when, 
under the immortal Lincoln, hydra-headed treason first reared its horrid 
front in 1861, or in later years when the world’s civilization was chal- 
lenged by the autocracy of power and military rule. 

There is no mistaking the intense, abiding, patriotic sentiment of 
real Ameri The immortal truths of liberty and justice, vindicated 
in every war of the Republic, are the sacred heritage of freemen and 
are as fixed and et as the stars. 

Himself has certainly had the American continent in His keep- 
ing for some wise purpose; an unseen hand so far seems to nave 
guided our destiny just as we recently escaped the nets of foreign 
entanglement set at Versailles and Genoa, against which Washington 
warned his countrymen in his Farewell Address; and which same un- 
seen guidance has since made of free America the polar star of hope 
for the burden bearers of the world. 

But, comrades, soldiers and sons of soldiers, young and old, let us 
to-day attune our 3 in harmony with the tender memories we 
bold sacred, of those who no longer answer to our annual roll calls. 

The blue line wavers, and soon taps must be sounded for the last 
survivor of the Civil War. 

Even t of later wars have no certainty of life; the white horse 
and his rider come unexpectedly. 

A modern writer, apparently of some note for present-day political 
literature, recently e the — a fact which must be 
admitted, that the boys in blue are rapidly vanishing, and soon will 
have crossed the divide; but he went on to ——— a fact, dis- 
puted and properly resented, that they will then be ca piney or their 
memories submerged and lost sight of in the sentiment and applause 
naturally given to a younger generation of American soldiers whose 
very numbers and more recent victories entitle them to great con- 
ype entitle them to the love and gratitude of every true-hearted 

erican, 

We of the older armies may and do doff our hats to the young 
khaki-clad lads of the World ar, and join in welcoming them with 
applause to the just honors and fame they have won. It is nature's 
own order; the sire gives way to the son, but this good old world 
moves on in its destined course. 

But a public writer, man or woman, who for political or less worthy 
pee undertakes to discredit, or pretends to have forgotten, or is, 
n fact, ignorant of the history of Bunker Hill and Yorktown, of Jack- 
son's victory at New Orleans, of Scott's and Taylor's triumphs in 
Mexico, and of the boys in blue from Fort Sumter to Appomattox, 
on nearly 2,000 battle fields of the Civil War, or of the Roosevelt heroes 
of San Juan Hill in the Spanish-American War, shows a density of 
ignorance wholly inexcusable of his country’s history and of the loyal 
hearts and teful memories of the American people. 

The boys blue are not forgotten, nor will they be so long as the 
Government they saved endures among men. 

The battle of life for them is not ended. 
comrades of the World War, they face to-day more dangerous condi- 
tions from age and natural causes than in the most critical hours of 
their army life, when health and youth and hope were with them. 

Death as suddenly as from a cannon ball is not uncommon, and the 
stealthy p of 70 years, now on all, equals the most distressing 
shock of the Hun They are, in truth, on the firing line all the 
time, or in the trenches unarmed and helpless the grim reaper. 

The average yearly fatality, based upon the number of survivors, is 
atmply —.— ing. It riyals the deadliest moments of Pickett's — od 
at Gettysburg or the death struggles at Verdun or on the e 
the World War. 

It admonishes all who had part in the heroic scenes of the sixties 
that the inevitable end of life’s campaign draws near. The jority is 
upon the other shore and only a shallow river divides. Idierly 
courage, however, and manly character are as essential to good citizen- 
ship and as characteristic of worthy ex-soldiers now as in 1861-1865, 
or a half 5 later during the World War. 

I have no patience with American citizens—men or women, young or 
old, in or out of official life, or seeking to get in through tical in- 
fluence—who look askance or otherwise slight the ex-soldiery of any 
of the wars of the Republic. 

I have no sympathy with carping critics who dge or haggle over 
the small pensions and other allowances of the ernment to its un- 
fortnnute defenders, their widows and orp Call it waste if you 

lease in some instances where pension help is not actually needed, yet 

would rather see such waste by the Government in favor of the men, 
selected or yolunteering their lives in its defense, than in favor of un- 
godly. profiteers who fatten upon the necessities of the Government in 
the hour of its greatest need, and this irrespective of which political 
party is in power. 
I have no words of justification for any Congress in which “ slow-up” 


In reality, unlike our youn 


orders seem effective as B ateg p: d pension 1 and other 
helpful measures for worthy but unfortunate ex-soldiers, and in which 
12 -up orders are mptly obeyed for big standing armies and 


subsidized merchant-ma: 
public in times of peace. 

The old, largely monarchic, theory of preparing for war in time of 
peace in the t of modern ex nees s been proven to be a 
allacy. The hair-trigger preparation of the South in 1861 and of the 
German Kaiser in later years are object lessons of value against 


e fleets not needed for the safety of the Re- 


standing Army 
lines and other exposed points of attack, except in case of threatened 
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or actual war, when the swiftness of American preparation has been 
roven 9 to meet any emergency. Our mountains and our coast 
0 


ines are themselves a warning to treacherous enemies not to dare 
to attempt by stealth to strike an unexpected blow at the Republic. 

The beacon fires of liberty constantly aglow in the breasts of freemen 
are the alert signals of a free nation, They blaze forth instantly a 
timely warning when danger threatens. 

Some of us are old enough to remember the voluntary war a of the 
sixties when Lincoln, on his inauguration, found the Army depleted 
and apparently inadequate by reason of the surreptitious removal of 
Government arms and ammunition from northern to southern arsenals. 
It was the spontaneous outburst of the irresistible power of a free 
people when aroused by an emergency. Hill and dale heard the alarm 
and instantly wafted back the glad refrain, Hold the fort, Father 
Abraham, we are coming 600,000 strong.” And they did come; armies 
sprang up as if by magic and soon military preparations were complete 
and the final doom of the Southern Confederacy sealed, its boasted 
and stealthy preparation useless, except to long the struggle. 

Likewise, we all remember the celerity with which the Wilson admin- 
istration assembled a new Army for overseas service by the selective- 
draft process, armed and equipped for duty and victory almost before 
the Hun knew we were coming. 

Big e armies are a menace in peace to a republic; they are 
distinctively the instruments of tyrants. They are un-American. But, 
my comrades, young and old, ex-soldiers of all our wars, yolunteers 
or selected followers of the flag, in the soldierly pride we feel on 
memorial and reunion occasions we must not forget a soldier's modesty ; 
we must not imagine that we own the earth or that it is our right 
and privil to control political parties, much less the Government 
itself, merely because our youthful valor helped to save it from destruc- 
tion in the hour of danger when the lurid fires of rebellion reached 
their apex on northern soil at Gettysburg or long afterwards, on 
5 day, when autocracy surrendered its strangle hold on the 
world. 

It was really our good fortune to be of the night age for service 
when war came. It gave us an honorable distinction to be proud of, 
ser 1 any possible money consideration. It even dwarfs the justice 
of a bonus. 

The American people have been loyal and generous to the men who 
were with Grant at 9 and will be equally so with those over- 
seas with General Pershing who were fortunate enough and have 
returned to the ranks of good -citizenship in America with clearer vision 
and more lofty ideals of duty than when in youth they left home and 
friends, farm and workshop, to do battle in defense of liberty and 
human rights. 

Ingratitude is not a fault of American character, and sooner or later 
here or hereafter every sacrifice of an American soldier may be ex- 
pected to receive its pe reward. It is as certain as the eternal veri- 
ties of justice herself. 

Five Union soldiers since Appomattox have been called to the Presi- 
dency, and one—Roosevelt—from the ranks of S ish-American War 
heroes, and for a half century after the Civil War the halls of Congress 
and other high official positions at Washington gaye marked evidence 
of the appreciation an Enine of the people for the boys in blue, 
and this without any political organization or paid congressional lobb 
to influence public sentiment in their favor. t was simply the heart- 
felt expression of a patriotic people. 

Be patient and justice will be done to all; the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but the grist is ample. 

Resides, honors in a republic are not all along military lines. Men 
and women are not responsible for their environment. Robust and 
honorable Americanism is and always will be in demand in civil as 
well as military endeavor. No man or woman who honors the flag 
should be discriminated against unjustly. Duty and conscience are 
the only real tests of character and form the only just basis of reward. 

The sainted mother who gave to the country her only boy was as 
much a heroine in that act as he was a hero in the hour of battle, 
whether he wore the blue or the khaki. A martyr to love and duty, 
well named Gold Star ' in the ranks here to-day, she must be honored 
as long as war memories last. 

Very properly, therefore, since the World War she has been crowned 
with full citizenship and wears her new honors with delightful dig- 
nity—a veritable princess among voters. The world itself has moved 
forward since her enfranchisement. American civilization has taken 
on a broader significance. Its rich fruitage, 8 still in the 
bloom, is seen in the present recognition and world-wide influence of 
the Republic with foreign powers as shown in the acceptance by all the 
leading nations of the world of President Harding's invitation to the 
recent peace conference at Washington, and its results, giving earnest 
of a possible world-wide future federation in which, under American 
auspices, if not under one flag, civic righteousness and permanent peace 
may be exalted among the nations. 


MAY GOD SPEED THE 
And now, in conclusion, m 


DAY, 


comrades of the G. A. R., a word to 
you and to myself, We shall not attend many more Memorial Day 
exercises. The evening sbadows are lengthening and soon memorial 
and other patriotic functions must be left to a younger generation. 
Time has set his silver gray mark upon us all, and yet we have duties 
still to perform in this world before final taps are sounded or we would 
not be here. He who takes note of the sparrow's fall is not unmindful 
of His own children, and the gracious 1 our days, all now 
beyond the allotted time of the Psalmist, must for some wise pur- 
pose: Personally, I am, as I trust you are, thankful for many, many 
lessings of good health and strength, and so, soldiers and sons of 
soldiers, let us take new courage from the exercises of to-day and 
highly resolve, as we go hence to mingle with the outer world, to 
face again the front, heads up and right dress, and for the few 
remaining years of our active lives do our whole duty as good citi- 
zens In peace as we did our duty as soldiers in war. t us teach b 
example and otherwise the sacredness of this day set apart for patri- 
otic memories and avoid unseemly diversions and levity calculated to 
weaken American ideals in our own or in the minds of others. 

It is truly a day for serious thought and reflection. It is a time 
for pure patriotic purpose. 

As the years go by and Memorial Day returns, let us do as the 
American people are doing to-day all over our broad land—hoist high 
the American flag in every cemetery where noes in death an Ameri- 
ean soldier, and place above his grave those wers which are em- 
blematic of virtue and nobility. Inquire not whether he was in life 
a chieftan or a private soldier, whether he wore the blue or the mod- 
ern khaki, or whether of native or foreign birth, for in the republic 
= fhe dead all are equal and age and youth give forth no sign of 

‘erence. 


Ask not if he was of this or that political party, of this or that col- 
lege fraternity, of this or that secret onstage l of this or that religious 
creed or denomination, or whether he was, in fact, of any creed. Re- 
member only his good and hehe deeds of valor in defense of home and 
country, trusting if he had faults the recording angel will in charity 
bah tear upon the record and wash it out forever. 

Inally, my comrades of 1861-1865, vanishing heroes, passing rapidly 
to the great beyond as we are constantly reminded by well-meaning 
friends, let us have faith and courage, let us cling to our patriotic 
teachings and remain to the end full 100 per cent American, believing 
in the permanent stability of the Republic and confident of our country's 
future prosperity, growth, and grandeur, as was thoughtfully expressed 
by Comrade James A. Garfield when seeking to calm and moderate a 
rising storm of indignation among the people about to break into vio- 
lence against all suspected enemies of the Government on the mornin 
after the dreadful shock of Lincoln's assassination, when darkness an 
poon seemed to envelop the National Capital and stout hearts of 

rave leaders quailed at the ominous portent, and General Garfield, 
afterwards President, in earnest voice and seemingly with Divine vision, 
said In assuring tones to a frenzied populace: 

“God reigns and the Government at Washington still lives.“ 

And, my comrades and my countrymen, the same touent to-day migbt 
well be expressed of the great economic after-war problems now domi- 
nating and disturbing the so-called best minds of the country and many 
would-be statesmen at Washington, who seem to forget: There is a 
Divinity, high over all, that shapes and rules the world.” 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 9981, the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report which the Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read. 

{For conference report and statement, see pages 6673 and 
6674, House proceedings of May 10, 1922.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the con- 
ference report be accepted and confirmed, and I desire to make 
a little explanation as to what the situation is. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill has been pending here in some shape or the other since 
the 4th of March. The first conference report was rejected 
upon the 22d day of March, and has been back here three times 
and it has been rejected each time it came back. The only 
difference there is now between the House and the Senate are 
two positions inyolving $20,000. I am of the opinion that the 
House would have done the country a service had it concurred 
in the report made in March, and certainly it would have 
done a service to the country and a great many citizens of this 
country if it had been concurred in when it was submitted 
after that time. The fact of the business is that the legislation 
now proposed has resulted in a net saving to the Government 
as compared with salaries now paid if these two additional 
places are granted that are included in the report. We have 
now three each who are paid $35,000 a year under the present 
régime, Under the proposed legislation none can be paid exceed- 
ing $25,000, and, as I say, there were three paid $35,000 each, 
which is a saving of $30,000. One was paid $30,000, but can 
not be paid more than $25,000, which is a saving of $5,000 more, 
or $35,000, and assuming that these two places will go to two 
new men it will be an additional expenditure only of $5,000 to 
the Government of the United States, and assuming that they 
were given to men now occupying places, there would be a net 
saving to the Government of some $18,000. Gentlemen will 
bear in mind that the House provided for six places at $25,000 
each. The Senate increased that number to 13. They have now 
consented to a reduction to two additional places, and I wish 
to commend the Senate for what they have done, for they have 
met us fairly, I think, And there is this thing that should be 
borne in mind, and that is that there are two bodies to this 
Congress. We like to have our way and they like to have theirs, 
and when we can meet them in a spirit of fairness and get as 
near together as we are now upon a bill involving an expendi- 
ture of $500,000,000 I think we have done remarkably well. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield. 3 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the only difference between this provi- 
sion and the one in the last report that this eliminates in this 
report the $15,000 position? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. We have six at not to exceed $25,000 and two 
at $20.000? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. What is the total increase in this con- 
ference report over the House bill as it originally passed the 
House—I mean in regard to this particular item? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, At the utmost it could not exceed 
$40,000. But in my opinion it has resulted in a saving of about 
$158,000, and that is upon the assumption that these two places 
involving $40,000 are given to two men now employed who are 
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receiving $11,000 each; it would be a deduction of $22,000 from 
the $40,000, resulting in a saving, as I have heretofore shown. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I fully appreciate the efforts of the committee 
in trying to carry out the will of the House in getting this 
conference agreement, but yet I can not understand why we 
should pay larger salaries to this department than any other 
department of the Government. I do not know any other de- 
partment that has as high-class salaries as in this department. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNEEL. What other department? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not care to enter into a discus- 
sion now of what has been or might be. But if you care to 
enter into a discussion of that theme, you will find under the old 
régime that far larger salaries were paid. 

Mr. SNELL, That we are getting away from. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I understand that, But under the 
appropriation we had here the other day of $500,000 for the 
purpose of prosecuting war claims it is possible to expend 
more than the amount of money that is here involyed in 
salaries. 

Mr. SNELL. If I understood that correctly, there is only one 
man to receive $25,000 and the rest are limited to $10,000. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is possible to spend more. But 
the trouble is here that we are prone, and have been all the 
way through, to compare this business with other official offices, 


and it should not be done, because of the fact that the Goy-. 


ernment is engaged in a private business, competing, if you 
please, with private business where private salaries are paid 
by private concerns. And, gentlemen, there are a number of 
these men who are receiving salaries far in advance of what 
these men on the Shipping Board are receiving doing the same 
character of work. As long as the Government is engaged in 
private business we ought at least to try to keep up the service 
until we can dispose of it at an advantage and not depreciate 
it by reason of the fact that we are not taking care of the 
business. We have said, and said repeatedly, that we have 
done our best. And, gentlemen, you are just simply depriving 
day after day men who have given their money for the best 
interests of this Government and can not be paid until some 
affirmative legislation is had here. Men have been coming to 
my oftice day after day asking when it would be possible for 
them to get the payment of their claims. So, I say, it seems to 
me it is a trifle as compared with the amount of money that 
is involved in this bill, when there is but a difference of 
$40,000 at the utmost between the Senate and the House upon 
an appropriation bill involving $500,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I say to the gentleman that I appreciate the 
fight they have made. They have probably done the best they 
could. I do not believe we ought to keep up the big salaries, 
however. 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield five or six minutes to me? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly 
well aware of the very great difficulties with which the House 
conferees have had to contend with this particular item of 
appropriation, and I think they are deserving of the commenda- 
tion of the House for the efforts they have made to bring the 
Senate to agree to the House position in regard to the matter. 

I am not, however, in favor of this report. It will be nearly 
a month before the beginning of the next fiscal year, and I am 
quite certain that the Senate of the United States will not 
permit itself to be placed in the position of defeating this ap- 
propriation bill merely to provide two attorneys in the Shipping 
Board with salaries of $20,000 each. This matter has been 
pending for so long a time that I think probably it would be 
entirely proper if I calied your attention very briefly to its 
history, for this is the only item in dispute. As the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] said, the House passed this 
bill with a provision that not exceeding six employees of the 
department should be paid in excess of $11,000 per annum each, 
and that they should not be paid exceeding $25,000. The Senate 
struck out that provision and put in a general provision that 
13 employees might be paid in excess of $11,000. The amend- 
ment came back to the House, and on March 15 a motion to 
recede and concur in that amendment of the Senate was de- 
feated by an overwhelming vote in the House. It was then sent 
to conference, and the conference report was submitted and 
voted on on April 8. That conference report proposed to limit 
the enployees who should receive in excess of $11,000 to six 
not in excess of $25,000 and four not to exceed $35,000. That 
report was overwhelmingly rejected by the House, It again 
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went to conference, and another conference report was pre- 
sented to the House, and voted on on April 20, which provided 
six at $25,000, two at $20,000, and two at $15,000. That report 
was overwhelmingly rejected by the House. It again went to 
conference and another conference report was submitted, which 
was rejected by the House. That report provided for six not 
to exceed $25,000, two not to exceed $20,000, and one not to ex- 
ceed $15,000, The present report provides, as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has stated, that six shall not exceed 
$25,000 and two shall not exceed $20,000. 

So you gentlemen will see that each time the House has voted 
down this proposition it has always resulted in a reduction of the 
number of high-priced employees which the Senate proposes to 
fix in this bill. And my own idea is that if this report is re- 
jected and sent back to the Senate the House will get what it 
wishes in the matter and what it ought to have in view of the 
present state of the Treasury. 

Now, as has been stated, we passed a bill here the other day 
appropriating $500,000 for the Department of Justice, to enable 
the Attorney General to prosecute civilly and criminally the 
war profiteers. This House put a limitation upon that appro- 
priation, in which it was provided that not a single one of the 
attorneys to be employed, with the exception of one, should 
be paid in excess of $10,000. Under its present appropriation, 
and under the authority which the Shipping Board now has, 
it may pay, if it sees fit to do so, every one of its attorneys up 
to $11,000. Certainly there is no consistency in giving to the 
department the permission to pay two of its attorneys $20,000, 
when we denied, as we should have denied, the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to pay more than $10,000. And I may say that 
that provision, as I understand, was entirely acceptable to the 
Attorney General. He felt then, and he feels now, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, that he will be able to employ capable and 
competent attorneys to prosecute civilly and criminally the war 
profiteers, involving claims of $192,000,000, with attorneys 
whom he pays $10,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me 
two minutes more? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not believe there is any 
reason for paying the Shipping Board attorneys more than 
$11,000. If I had my way I would limit them certainly to 
$7,500 a year. You and I know that if the chairman of the 
Shipping Board wishes to do so he can get plenty of com- 
petent attorneys to represent the Shipping Board in the settle- 
ment of those claims for less than that sum. For, as I have 
heretofore said, they do not involve any serious or new 
questions of law but involve to a large extent questions 
of fact arising between the Government and these various 
claimants. It does not require the services of highly paid at- 
torneys, and I see no reason why we should now set the pre- 
cedent of giving two attorneys in the Shipping Board $20,000 
each and have it said hereafter that, having paid attorneys in 
the Shipping Board $20,000, we ought to pay increased high 
salaries to attorneys in the other departments. If you are 
going to have high-priced attorneys they ought to be in the 
Department of Justice. But as I say, the Attorney General 
has not seen the necessity of having more than $10,000 provided 
to pay an attorney save the attorney who is to have charge of 
the whole business. I do not think we ought to allow the 
Shipping Board to pay these high salaries to men who are now 
in the Shipping Board and who have been serving in the 
Shipping Board for not more than $11,000 each, and for that 
reason I am opposed to this conference report. [Applause] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. ‘ 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPRAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 19. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote and make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi objects to 
the vote and makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, As many as are in favor of agreeing to the conference re- 
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port will, when their names are called, answer “ yea"; those 
opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 139, nays 121, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 168, as follows: 


a 
ppleby 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Benham 
Bixler 
1 
Bland, Va. 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brooks, III. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burton 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clarke, N. Y. 


Briggs 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Carew 
Carter 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clague 
Clouse 

Cole, Ohio 
Collier 
Se 

Davis, Tenn. 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Favrot 
Fisher 

Free 


Black 

Bland, Ind. 
lanton 

Boies 

Brennan 

Britten 

Brooks, Pa. 

Burke 

Burtness 

Campbell, Kans. 

Cantril 

Chandler, N. X. 


Connally, Tex. 
Connell ~ 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 

p Eas 81 Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 


YEAS—139. 
„N. T. Rosenbloom 
Elliott Lehlbach Rossdale 
Ellis uce an 
Fairfield McCormick Schal 
Fess McLaughlin, Mich. Shaw 
Fish McLaughlin, Pa. Shelton 
French dden Siegel 
Frothingham Magee Sinnott 
Gernerd Mapes em 
Gorman Michener Smith, Idaho 
Graham, III Miller nell 
Green, Iowa Mills Snyder 
Greene, Mass. Millspaugh Sproul 
Greene, Vt. Mondell Stafford 
Griest ontoya Steenerson 
Hadley Moores, Ind. Stephens 
Hardy, Colo ott Strong, Pa 
awley fudd ing 
Hays Murphy Taylor, N. J. 
Hersey Nelson, Me. Timberlake 
Hickey Newton, Minn, Tinkham 
as Renton, Mo. Sonne 
en Inderhill 
Hogan Osborne Vaile 
Hukriede Parker, N. Y. Volstead 
Johnson, Wash. Patterson, N. J. alsh 
Kearns Petersen Watson 
Kelly, Pa. Porter Webster 
Kirkpatrick Raddi Williams, rn. 
rkpa adcliffe ms, 
issel Reed, W. Va. , Ind. 
Knutson Rhodes Wurzbach 
Langley Riddick Wyant 
Layton Rodenberg Young 
Leatherwood Rogers 
NAYS—121. 
Fulmer Logan Bisson 
Gahn London Speaks 
Garner Lowre: Steagall 
Garrett, Tenn, McDuffie tedman 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden Stevenson 
Gensman McLaughlin, Nebr.Strong, Kans. 
Gilbert MacGregor Summers, Wash. 
Hammer Martin Sumners, Tex. 
Haugen Mead Taylor, Colo, 
Hayden Moore, Va. en Eyck 
Hoch organ Thomas 
Huddleston Nelson, A. P Thompson 
Humphreys orton Tincher 
Jacoway O'Connor Tucker 
Johnson, Miss. Oldfield Voi 
Jones, Tex. Oliver Walters 
Keller Overstreet Ward, N.C. 
Kincheloe Perlman Wheeler 
Kleczka on White, Kans. 
Kline, Pa. Quis Williams, Tex. 
Kopp iney, III Williamson 
8 Rakor Rnb 
mpert mseyer ngo 
Lanham ankin ise. 
Lankford Reece Woodruff 
rsen, Ga. Ricketts Woods, Va. 
Lawrence Roach Wright 
Rucker Zihlman 
Lee, Ga. Sanders, Tex. 
Linthicum Sandlin 
Little Scott, Tenn. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Aswell Parker, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—168. 
Davis, Minn. Himes McKenzie 
Deal Hooker McPherson 
Dempsey Hudspeth McSwain 
Denison Hull Maloney 
Dickinson Husted ann 
Doughton Hutchinson Mansfield 
Drane Ireland Merritt 
Driver James Michaelson 
Dunn Jefferis, Nebr. Montague 
Evans Jeffers, Ala. Moore, III 
Fairchild Johnson, Ky. Moore, Ohio 
Faust Johnson, S. Dak. orin 
un Jones, Pa Nelson, J. M 
Fields Kahn ‘olan 
Fitzgerald Kelley, Mich. O'Brien 
Focht Kendall Olp 
Fordney Kennedy Padgett 
Foster Ketcham Paige 
Frear Kiess Park, Ga. 
Freeman Kindred Parks, Ark. 
Fuller Kinkaid Patterson, Mo. 
Funk Kitchin Perkins 
Gallivan Kline, N. . Purnell 
Glynn Knight iney, Ala 
Goldsborough Kreider nsley 
5 Kunz Rayburn 
Goul Larson, Minn. Reber 
Graham, Pa Lea, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
Griffin Lineberger Riordan 
Hardy, Tex. Longworth Robertson 
Harrison uhring Robsion 
Hawes Lyon 
Fenr cArthur Rouse 
Herrick McClintic Sabath 


Sanders, Ind. Stiness Temple Vinson 
Sanders, N. Y, Stoll Tillman Volk 

Scott, Mich. Sullivan Tilson Ward, N. X. 
Sears Swank Treadway Wason 
Shreve Sweet son Weaver 
Sinclair Tague Upshaw Winslow 
Smith, Mich. Taylor, Ark. Vare Woodyard 
Smithwick Taylor, Tenn. Vestal Yates 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr, Fields. 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas with Mr, Doughton. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Hawes, 

Mr, Beck with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr, Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Kreider with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Goldsborough, 

Mr. Begg with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Galliyan, 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Collins. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Woop of Indiana, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 9859). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up the 
conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill. The 
Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 52. 
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Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,903,380 ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment No. 58: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the amend- 
ment of the House, insert the following: 

“ Sec, 4. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the following additional sums, all such sums to be 
expended in accordance with the provisions of such act: 

“The sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. 

“The sum of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. 

“The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immedi- 
ately upon the passage of this act, to apportion the $50,000,000 
herein authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1928, among the several States, as provided in section 
21 of the Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under his apportionment of this authorization 
and his approval of any such project shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto, 

PAR. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest roads 
and trails, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the following additional sums, to be available until 
expended, in accordance with the provisions of said section 23: 

“The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. 

Pa sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1925. 

“ Par. 3. For the purposes of this section and of the acts 
heretofore making appropriations to aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads the term ‘bridges’ includes rail- 
road grade separations, whether by means of overhead or under- 
pass crossings. 

Par. 4. The provision of section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 28, 1919, fixing the limitation of 
$20,000 per mile which the Secretary of Agriculture may make, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the payments which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make from sums appropriated under this act or any act 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, shall not exceed $16,250 per mile 
exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet of clear 
span; and that the payments which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may make from any sums appropriated under the provi- 

„sions of this act or any act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, after the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, shall 


not exceed $15,000 per mile exclusive of the cost of bridges of | 


more than 20 feet of clear span: Provided, That the limitation 
of payments herein provided shall apply to the public-land 
States, except that the same is hereby increased in proportion 
to the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by sec- 
tion 11 of the act entitled ‘An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 


in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- | 


poses,“ approved November 9, 1921." 


Par. 5. Section 24 of the act entitled “An act to amend the | 
act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid | 


the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,“ approved November 9, 1921, is amended to read as 
follows: “That in any State where the existing constitution or 
laws will not permit the State to provide revenues for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or maintenance of highways, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall continue to approve projects for 
said State until five years after November 9, 1921, if he shall 
find that said State has complied with the provisions of this 
act in so far as its existing constitution and laws will permit.” 

Par. 6. If any officer, agent, or employee of the United States, 
or any officer, agent, or employee of any State or Territory, or 


any person, association, firm, or corporation, or any officer or 
agent of any person, association, firm, or corporation shall 
knowingly make any false statement, false representation, or 
false report as to the character, quality, quantity, or cost of 
the material used or to be used, or the quantity or quality of 
the work performed or to be performed, or the costs thereof 
in connection with the submission of plans, maps, specifications, 
contracts, or costs of construction of any project submitted for 
approval to the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions 
of the Federal highway act, or shall knowingly make any false 
statement, false representation, or false report or claim for 
| work or materials for the construction of any project approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under said Federal highway 
| act and all amendments thereto, or shall knowingly make any 
false statement or false representation in any report required 
to be made under said Federal highway act or acts supple- 
mentary thereto with the intent to defraud the United States 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
not to exceed five years or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or 
by both fine and imprisonment within said limits. 

Par. 7. If any provision of this section, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the section and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Par. 8. All-acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section are hereby repealed, 

And the House agree to the same. 

©. B. Sur, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

THOMAS U. SISSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Omas. E. TOWNSEND, 

THOMAS STERLING, 

Gro. H. Moses, 

E. S. BROUSSARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9859) making appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in 
the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos. 1 to 11, inclusive: Strikes out the increases, pro- 
posed by the Senate, in the number of clerks, assistant map 
mounters, carpenters, painters, and chauffeurs in the depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

On No. 17: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 52: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, authorizing the Postmaster General to ascertain condi- 
tions arising from contracts in star-route, screen-wagon, and 
other vehicle service entered into prior to January 1, 1918, with 
a view of determining whether any adjustment should be made 
in the compensation for the fiscal years 1918, 1919, 1920, and 
1921. 

On No. 58, relating to appropriations for construction of 
roads: Adopts the amendment of the House, which is the road 
bill that passed the House as a separate measure, modified 
in the following particulars: 

Authorizes the appropriation of $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923, $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 1924, and $75,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1925. 

Provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall apportion 
the authorization for the fiscal year 1923 immediately upon 
the approval of the act, and that his approval of any project 
under such apportionment shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the payment of its pro- 
portional contribution thereto. 

Makes an authorization of $6,500,000 for forest roads and 
trails for the fiscal year 1925 as well as for 1924. 
| Strikes out paragraph 4 of the House amendment, relating 
| to the reallotment of funds in the event approved projects are 
not put under contract within one year from the date of the 
approval of the project. 

Fixes the limit of cost per mile at $16,250 for the fiscal year 
1923 instead of $12,500 as proposed in the House amendment. 

Fixes the limit of cost per mile after the fiscal year 1923 at 
$15,000 instead of $10,000 as proposed in the House amendment. 

OC. B. SLEMP, 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

THouaAs U. SISSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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Service the Senate recedes entirely, leaving the bill as it left 
the House recently. 

In this connection I want to put into the Recorp a financial 
statement of the operations of the bill in its finality. 

The ‘bill as it passed the Senate carried an appropriation of 
$623,573,136.50. As it passed the House it carried $554,215,625. 
There was therefore added by the Senate the sum of 569,357, 
511.50. The House recedes from $10;849;161.50. The Senate 
recedes from $58,508,850. Fifty million dollars of that, how- 
ever, was the recession on the appropriation for roads. F. 

The Post Office appropriation for 1922 was $580,719,851. The 
bill for 1923 as agreed to carries $565,064,786.50. The decrease 
under the appropriation for 1922 is 815,655,064.50. 

The estimates for 1923 were ‘$584,974,418. ‘The appropria- 
tion for 1923 is $565,064,786.50, a decrease under the estimates 
of '$19;900,626.50. 

The only contested item at all after the Senate receded from 
the provisions relating to the Postal Service was on the sub- 
ject of roads, and on that the conferees were in conference for 
quite a While. : 

The first point of difference was whether we should have 
a two-year program or a three-year program. The Senate stood 
for a three-year program and the House provision was for a 
two-year program. ‘The conferees recommend the three-year 
program. 

The Senate bill carried an appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
1923. ‘The House provision was an authorization of $65,000,000 
for 1923. ‘The conferees agreed to recommend to both Houses 
an authorization of $50,000,000, with certain contractual rights 
left to the States to protect their situations. 

Another point of difference was the limitation per mile of 
Federal aid. The present law is $20,000 per mile. The old 
law was 510,000 per mile. The House provision was $12,500 
for 1928 and $10,000 thereafter. It was held by the repre- 
sentative of the department that that was too drastic a cut, 
and so a compromise was arranged between the two bodies, 
50-50; that is, the limitation is to be $16,250 per mile for the 
year 1923 and $15,000 thereafter. The Roads Department say 
that they purpose to build more expensive roads; that they 
purpose to build the roads 2 feet wider and also to make them 
about 4 inches deeper because of the heavier traffic that is an 
the roads. 

Mr, LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is the Federal Government building roads 
itself unassisted by the States? 

Mr. SLEMP. No. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then is the Government dictating the width 
of the roads? 

Mr. SLEMP. No; they want to work that out in connection 
with the State highway commissions; but the attitude of the 
department was that that is an economic necessity. 

Mr. LAYTON. The Government is going to do it? 

Mr. SLEMP. The Government will do its proportional 
amount, according to the allotment. 

Now, in regard to the amount of money that should be satis- 
factory for the fiscal year 1923, the Roads Department furnished 
a very careful statement of the amount of money that we 
already have in the Treasury that would be available for use 
next year. This matter has been submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and they tell us that there will be available for the 
fiscal year 1923 the sum of $125,000,000 to be used in Federal- 
aided projects. There will be from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
left over out of the 1922 program, so that if not a single dollar 
of money was carried for the next year for Federal-aided 
projects at all the Government would be spending on the Fed- 
eral roads in this country about $140,000,000 of new money, 
but the department reported to us that there was not any 
systematic way of building these roads throughout the country 
so far as progress was concerned. One State would be a little 
ahead of another, one State would have trouble about its 
bonds, and another State about legislative inaction. They gave 
us a list of the States that would be without continuatian of a 
road program unless new money was appropriated in 1923 in 
addition to the $40,000,000 set aside. These States are as fol- 
lows (this letter is from the department, written May 25, 1922) : 

Arkansas will run out of work in March, 1923. Georgia will 
run out of work in March, 1928. Idaho will run out of work in 
January, Illinois in February. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. What does the gentleman mean by 
running out of work? 


Mr. SLEMP, The Federal aid allotted to the State will be 
consumed in these respective States by that time, and that in- 
cludes 14 States. Now, if there was not a dollar of money 
appropriated next year, there would be 34 States that would 
be able to work along in the road construction without a dollar 
3 from the Treasury. I will continue with the list of 

Illinois will run out in February, Iowa in December, Louisi- 
ana in December, Maine in December, North Carolina in Janu- 
ary, North Dakota in March, Ohio in December, Oregon in 
January, Pennsylvania in November, Washington in October, 
and Wisconsin in March, All the other States, if not a dollar 
Was appropriated next year, would be able to run through and 
carry out the Federal; aid program. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The appropriations heretofore made are 
available until expended. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 
et CRAMTON. And also the appropriations carried in this 

Mr. SLEMP. There are no appropriations carried in this 
bill; they are simply authorizations. The reason for that was 
that there would be no additional money needed until October, 
when the State of Washington runs out. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Certainty. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think it ought to be 
borne in mind that the road program does not operate by the 
calendar year, and there is a fallacy in this argument of con- 
sidering it in this way. The State legisiatures mieet every 
second year. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are making provision for that in this 
bill. We are taking care of that. : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not see how you can 
make provision unless you do it in dollars and cents. 

Mr. ORAMTON. Continuing my inquiry, the appropriation 
in the bill of 850,000.000 

Mr. SLEMP. ‘Authorization. 

s CRAMTON. The language says “is hereby appropri- 
ated.” 

Mr. SLEMP. The gentleman is reading from the Senate bill 
and I was referring to a conference report. Now, in the con- 
ference report we have a provision to meet the objection made 
by the gentleman from Washington. On page 2 of the confer- 
enee report it provides: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immediately 
apon the passage of this act, to apportion the $50,000,000 herein 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923 
among the paced 1e States as provided in section 21 of the Federal 
highway act approved November 9, 1921: Provided, That the See- 
retary of Agriculture shall act n projects submitted to him under 
his apportionment. of this authorization and his approval of any such 
project shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal 
ment for the payment of its proportional contribution thereto. 

It was felt that under these circumstances contracts can be 
made and appropriations be made by Congress in accordance with 
the need. In that way we will prevent the piling up of a large 
amount of money in the Treasury that can not be used. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. One of the principal items in controversy is 
the amount of Federal aid per mile for roads? 

Mr. SLEMP, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, As I understand it, the Roads Committee held 
extensive hearings, and they unanimously agreed on the amount 
provided for 1 mile. 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say that we are getting close to the end 
of the year, and we have got to get these bills through and 
another body took an opposite position. 

Mr. SNELL. Did the committee of the Senate hold hearings? 

Mr. SLUMP. Yes; and the road officials came before us and 
took the Senate’s side and advocated the limit provided in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. SNELL. The bill was never considered by the regular 
Roads Committee in the Senate? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; it was fully considered by them, and we 
had it brought to us, as the gentleman knows, in an incidental 
way. We had Mr. McDonald and the head of the roads de- 
partment, Mr. Allen, and they stood strongly for $18,000 a mile. 
They felt that the cut of 50 per cent would more than take up 
the cost of construction. The conferees thought a reduction of 
25 per cent would more nearly meet the situation than 50, espe- 
cially as some of the building material was going up, and 
further, they insist on building the roads a little wider and a 
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little stronger road, which would bring an increased cost of 
construction. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, May I say a word? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The hearings were not ex- 
tensive, and they were not all in favor of the amount voted 
by the House committee. 

Mr. SLEMP. While in conference we got telegrams from 
many of the highway departments of the West urging that that 
be done, that the limit be cut. Then we got the department 
to furnish us with a list of all the projects in which the Gov- 
ernment participated at $20,000 a mile and $21,020, and we 
found that the entire program was based on figures between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 

Mr. SNELL. On whatever roads are built the State must pay 
50 per cent? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr, DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If the conference report be adopted, then it 
will provide for an additional appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
roads for 1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. An authorization for $50,000,000. That will be 
appropriated next year, That will make the total amount of 
available Federal funds for roads for 1923 about $190,000,000. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The conference report provides for an 
authorization for an appropriation of an additional sum, 850, 
000.000, for the construction of post roads, for the fiscal year 
1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If that be adopted, then 5 would increase 
our Post Office appropriation bill by $50,000,000 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman inform us if this appro- 
priation be made what will be the post-office deficit for the 
fiscal year 19237 

Mr. SLEMP. This could not be applied to the Post Office 
appropriation bill, since it is an authorization and not an 
appropriation. 

Mr. DUNBAR. But in the event the appropriation is made? 

Mr. SLEMP. That would then come in on the deficit for the 
next year. Of course, I do not believe that one should charge a 
$50,000,000 road-construction fund to the Postal Service, but 
whatever that would be, if you choose to reason it out in that 
way, if you add $50,000,000 to it, the result will be the amount. 
I would like to say here that no one can estimate what the 
deficit will be, because no one knows what the postal receipts 
are going to be. Perfectly tremendous increases in the postal 
receipts have occurred since the Ist of January. During the 
month of May the receipts showed an increase of 14.5 per cent 
over the month of May last year, as against a normal increase 
of 5 per cent. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that the road appropria- 
tion ordinarily is carried in a separate bill? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is true. The fiscal year will be at an end 
in 30 days and while the appropriation committee did not have 
any desire to have this thrust upon them, because it is legisla- 
tion, yet we thought it was the simplest way out of it. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that there is no quorum in the House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. For a moment; I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman will admit that in the 
conference, the House conferees have been enabled to write into 
this law the legislation as it passed the House. 

Mr. SLEMP. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. With the exception that the program has 
been lengthened for one year? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. : 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And the amount the Government can 
participate in for each mile of road has been increased, as the 
gentleman has already explained? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman does not mean to 
leave the impression that we have adopted the program pro- 
vided by the House bill. because the House bil! provided for a 
greater appropriation than is contained in this bill. 

Mr. SLEMP. The House bill did not provide for any appro- 
priation at all. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, authorization. 

Mr. SLEMP. There is quite a difference between an authori- 
zation and an appropriation, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The House bill 9 an ap- 
propriation for two years. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. And began with $15,000,000 more 
per year than this bill carries? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Just one other point, Will the 
gentleman acquaint me with his purpose in this matter? There 
are some of us here who are members of the Roads Committee 
who would like to be heard on some provisions of the report. 
Is it the purpose of the gentleman to aid us in getting an oppor- 
tunity to be heard? 

Mr. SLEMP. I have no objection to anybody talking, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman is in control of the 
time. 

. SLEMP. I would be very glad to yield some time. 

. LARSEN of Georgia. I would like to have some time. 
. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice for the first time in the history of 
road legislation that the conferees have bound the Government 
in the form of a contract to carry out the amount that would be 
apportioned of the $50,000,000 authorization for expenditures in 
the next fiscal year. 2 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the reason why by legislation we 
should make a contractual obligation to carry out the appor- 
tionment fixed by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SLEMP. As far as I could get the thought, it is this: 
The authorization passed by Congress would carry necessarily 
an obligation on the part of Congress, certainly moral, at least, 
to carry out the proposition in accordance with the amount 
authorized. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SLEMP. It has been represented that contractors might 
not know for sure whether they could make the contracts under 
these circumstances, and we felt this provision placed in there 
would make it absolutely sure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This applies only for the year 1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And as the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], just stated, it should be 
made a permanent policy. If that is so, there is no need for an 
authorization. You might as well appropriate the money at the 
beginning. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me explain to my friend, if I may, We 
had great difficulty in getting together at all; in fact, I did 
not at one time believe we would get good-roads legislation 
on account of the great disagreement among the conferees. I 
am happy in the knowledge of the fact that I was somewhat 
instrumental in bringing about an agreement which, if adopted 
by the House, will give us good-roads legislation this year. 
Now, there are many States—all except 14—that had as much 
money as they could possibly use and more than they could 
use during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. SISSON. In one moment. With representations made 
to us by the good-roads department we in conference felt 
that we did not want to delay good-roads construction, and 
we did not want to impede those States that had kept up 
with the Federal appropriation and now needed more money; 
but there were members of the conferees who did not want to 
load this bill down with millions of dollars of appropriation 
which could not be used during the next fiscal year, because 
only about $139,000,000 can be used in States other than the 
14 States. Not knowing exactly what could be used, we con- 
sulted with the good-roads department, and we authorized the 
$50,000,000 and gave authority in this bill for each State to 
contract for its pro rata share during this next fiscal year. 
Therefore that does not impede in the least those States that 
are out of money, because they can enter into contract with 
the assurance that at the time of need there will be an appro- 
priation of the money, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. As I understand it, if the States 
do not avail themselves to the full extent of the credit that 
comes to them under this authorization during the fiscal year 
1923 it lapses, so far as that State is concerned. 

Mr. SISSON. No; not next year, but there is a provision 
that the year following it it would go back and would be 
allotted to that State when it was ready to avail itself of it. 
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Mr. DOWELL. And the advantage of this is to permit those 
14 States to get what is necessary to carry them through 1923, 
and as to others that do not need the appropriation the ap- 
propriation will not be used? 

Mr. SISSON. Exactly. 


Mr, STEENERSON. I would like to ask what became of 
amendment 57; did that go out? 

Mr. SLEMP. That went out. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like about five minutes. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair state how much 
time I have used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman has used 23 
minutes, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes on 
this conference report? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the 
committee on the solution it has reached in the matter of 
road legislation and appropriation. The House passed the bill 
making certain authorizations for roads, containing certain 
legislation. The authorizations were generally satisfactory to 
Members of the House; the legislation, not all of it altogether 
satisfactery. In the Senate certain appropriations were made 
for carrying on road work. The conferees on the part of the 
House were naturally and properly anxious to eliminate from 
the Post Office bill a direct appropriation for public roads, 
Such appropriations should not be carried on a Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. At the same time the conferees were anxious 
to carry out the will of the House in making sufficient and 
abundant provision for the carrying on of road work. Certain 
of the Senate conferees were not entirely willing to trust the 
Congress to make the deficiency appropriation, as might be nec- 
essary if nothing but an authorization were left in the bill with 
no definite provision under which road funds would be unques- 
tionably available. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have but a short time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to get the idea correctly in my head. 
This bill authorizes the good roads office to create a deficiency 
that Congress will meet? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what it amounts to. There is no 
difference of opinion in regard to the carrying out of the road 
program, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I have only five minutes, and I can 
not make my statement if I yield further. There is no one who 
had to do with this conference report who is not as earnest and 
as anxious and as insistent upon carrying out the road program 
as any Member of’this House, and they have made full and 
abundant provision for carrying out the read program, but they 
have wisely avoided the making of an appropriation on a Post 
Office appropriation bill for roads, and the making of the appro- 
priation at a time when the full amount of the appropriation is 
not needed, when but a very small proportion of the authoriza- 
tion is needed. Now, the provision of the bill is an unusual 
one, but it is one that makes the carrying on of the road pro- 
gram absolutely certain. The thing is settled and fixed so that, 
within the authorization fixed by the House, sums will be avail- 
able for use. It is a very good solution of the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Srsson ]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, of course I regret that I can 
not have more time in which to discuss this important mat- 
ter 

Mr. DOWELL. Win the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. How much, if the gentleman can tell us, 
will be necessary to supply the 14 States that are in need of 
appropriations for 1923? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not tell the gentleman exactly, but for 
all the States now from the best estimate we can get on this 
program it will take about $30,000,000. Now, gentlemen, I do 
not believe that the members of the committee realize just 
exactly the difficulties with which we had to contend in con- 
ference. I referred a moment ago to this fact, but I want to 
call to your attention especially the fact that there are many 
conflicting views in the House and in the Senate and those 
views found their way into conference. What those of us who 
favored good roads wanted was results, and as a servant of 
the House we worked to that end. We hope what we have 
accomplished will meet with your approval. 


The House amended this bill when it came back from the 
Senate by substituting the Dunn bill for the Senate provision. 
Now, as between those two we accepted practically the entire 
Dunn bill, with all of its provisions, as it passed the House. 

Now, when we got into conference we did not want any of 
the States impeded in the least in their progress in developing 
good roads. Therefore, we agreed with the Senate to the 
$50,000,000 proposition, with the proviso in the $50,000,000 au- 
thorization that each State shat needed the money might pro- 
ceed to contract for work done. And, as my friend Mr. Hay- 
DEN à Moment ago stated, a deficiency could be created, which 
is true, and Congress will care for that deficiency with an ap- 
propriation without hesitation for it is authorized, 

Mr. BOX, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I Will. 

Mr. BOX. I want to know in what attitude this leaves the 
law with reference to those States which must ultimately amend 
their constitutional laws in order to work with the Federal 
Government on this road legislation? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, we can not make a provision about 
that. We can only legislate, and the States will have to con- 
form to our legislation. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman will remember that three years’ 
time was first given to the States in which to so adjust their 
laws? 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not affect that at all. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, not at all. I think that is a five and not 
a three year provision; but whatever it is we do not affect 
that. Here is what I want to say to you: I believe the con- 
ferees have worked it out all right in having a three-year pro- 
gram and in providing for a compromise in reference to the 
amount of money that may be expended on a mile of road by 
making a $15,000 provision as a permanent limitation, but also 
providing that for the next year $16,250 is te be the limit. So 
when you take into consideration the vast differences between 
the House and the Senate and the insistence of the respective 
conferees, it seems to me that we have worked out the very 
best proposition possible. I tell you frankly that we have got, 
so far as I believe, a better proposition than we had when we 
went into that conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I want also to briefly call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the provision for village delivery is just 
as it left the House. This service should be extended, for it is 
by far the most economical of all the mail services, It has been 
quite satisfactory where it has been tried. 


RURAL MAIL, 


It is also gratifying that the House provision for rural mail 
is also retained in the bill on the same basis. Rural mail car- 
riers are properly cared for. As the Members of the House all 
know, I have always wanted the rural mail carriers cared for 
and treated just as city carriers are. The provision in this bill 
does that approximately. I shall never consent to any reduc- 
tion of rural carriers’ pay, for I contend and have contended 
that they shall be linked together. When the rural carriers’ 
pay was first Increased under General Burleson's administration 
as Postmaster General, I made the fight then to have them dealt 
with as city carriers as nearly as their differing conditions 
would permit, That principle was finally agreed to and to-day 
the rural carrier is secure, for his salary will be kept practically 
along with that of the city carrier. This is right. ‘The man de- 
livering mail in the country should receive the same compensa- 
tion as the man delivering mail in the city. 

Mr, Speaker, I trust the conference report will be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, both of the great political parties of this country are 
pledged to a road program. The Democratic Party initiated the 
present system in 1916, and the Republican Party by its plat- 
form of 1920 pledged itself to “ liberal appropriations” for the 
construction of public highways. Is the Republican Party liv- 
ing up to the pledge? If we consider the report which the con- 
ferees propose for our adoption and which we are informed the 
administration fayors, as the criterion, we must answer no. 
I ask gentlemen, each and all of you, de you believe that any 
program is a “liberal one which will retard the construction 
of the public highways in 14 States of the Union? Is that your 
idea of liberality? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean that? 
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Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; I mean that. It is what 
Mr. MacDonald, the Chief of the Bureau of Roads, testified be- 
fore the Roads Committee of the House, The statement was 
admitted, I believe, by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Stemp] and one other gentleman on the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is just exactly what it does not do. 
The gentleman does not state the facts. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman is in error about 
that. With others on the Roads Committee, I took the testi- 
mony on the bill, and I know more about it thah does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. I heard the testimony for two weeks, 
and the gentleman from Illinois did not hear it at all. I pro- 
pounded questions to Mr. MacDonald, and I know what he said 
when he answered. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are making provision here for the con- 
tinuation of this work in the 14 States. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But the provision you would 
make is not adequate to the demands. Read the testimony 
taken before the House Committee, and you should become 
convineed of this fact. Beginning on page 80, it is as follows. 


The CHAmMAN. Now, Mr. MacDonald, I want to ask you this ques- 
tion: You would not need these funds, only they are_allotted to many 
of the States that do not take advantage of them? 
them, Mr. Chairman. Allow- 
tract this r as we 


We are basing our program entirely on what has 
pe The States—on the basis of what has been done—that would 
ave a smaller program for next year nre Arizona, Georgia. Idaho, 
Towa, Louisiana, e, North Carolina, Oregon, South Caro ina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and two or three others. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have they used all of their allotments, Mr. Mac- 


Donald? 
Mr. MACDONALD. On the basis of $50,000,000, their program for 
next year would be a smaller program than they have during the 


fiscal year 1921. 

The CHAIRMAN. Building program or estimated program? 

2 MacDonaLp, Building program. Work actually put under con- 
struction. 


Applying the proposed bill to my own State, Georgia, let me 
show you how far it falls short of actual demands. Your atten- 
tion is directed to page 83 of the hearings: 

Mr, Larsen. Well, what amount will it take to meet the reasonable 
demands of the State of Georgia at the present time, and under the 
contemplated program and the program of last year—what amount 
should you have? What should be the amount of the governmental 
mes tase ation in order that we would be able to meet their demands? 

r. MACDONALD. Well, it would be at least double its share of 
$50,000,000, Mr. LARSEN. 

Thus, gentlemen, it will be seen that Georgia needs its pro 
rata part of $100,000,000. This would be the amount of the 
appropriation for the last fiscal year, and without it that State 
must curtail its present program of highway construction. The 
way you propose to meet the demands of the State of Georgia 
is only illustrative of what you propose to do in many other 
States of the Union. 

There were only three matters of importance at issue between 
the Senate and the House. They were (1) the amount of the 
annual appropriation to be made, (2) the question whether the 
program should be for two or three years, and (3) what should 
be the maximum amount of Federal aid participation per mile. 
The first of these is of majér, while the other two are of minor 
importance. 

The able conferees on the part of the House yielded on the 
major issue, and one of the minor, and compromised the other. 
My judgment is that when they yielded on the major issue, 
thereby agreeing to the reduction in the amount to be appro- 
priated annually for road construction, they surrendered all. It 
was a surrender of real substance for mere shadow, and I can 
not consent to ratify their act. 

We are not suffering for the want of road legislation, but we 
are suffering, or will suffer, for the want of funds with which 
to construct roads. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srsson] said they had a hard time in agreeing. There was 
only one important issue, and that was the question as to the 
amount of the appropriation. It must have been hard for him 
to agree to surrender it. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman does not state exactly what I 
said, I think, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am speaking of the importance 
of the issues. The real question at issue was as to the amount 
of funds to be appropriated. The Roads Committee in the 
House provided, after a two weeks’ fight, for a two-year pro- 
gram of $65,000,000 and $75,000,000. The Senate program was 
for three years, $50,000,000, $65,000,000, and $75,000,000, 
525,000,000 less for two years. The gentleman from Wyo- 


ming, the distinguished majority leader of the House, showed 
that he did not know much about the matter when he said 
we had brought the Senate up to our way of thinking about it; 
that we had brought them up from $50,000,000 to $65,000,000, 
He has the matter reversed. We have surrendered to those 
who are opposed to “liberal appropriations ” for road purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. You are not surrendering what 
we have done, but you are surrendering the rights of the 
nome W this country, and they will not stand for it. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Roads Committee I very much regret that the amount 
being authorized for Federal aid is reduced. Our committee 
succeeded in reporting out and securing the passage of a bill 
authorizing $65,000,000 and $75,000,000 for the next two years. 
However, I want to speak especially at this time of the need 
of forest roads. 

I have heard some whisperings here indicating that it was 
not necessary that we take care of this item. There are 149 
national forests with an area of 156,000,000 acres. Some of 
you gentlemen from New England I would like to have grasp 
the scope of these national forests. They equal the area of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. When you spread 
$6,500,000 over a territory of that size you are not building 
very many roads. There will be at the conclusion of this 
expenditure, as there is now, many, many townships without 
a road and not a trail in sight. About 40 per cent of forest 
fires are due to lightning, and in many instances from the 
time a fire fighter sees the smoke it takes five days to get to 
the fire. I would like for you to get this picture: You see a 
great manufacturing district on fire. You see the smoke, but 
the road conditions are such that you can not get the fire de- 
partment down there until it has burned for five days, and the 
baa that is burning is worth at the least calculation $600,- 

We need roads for fire protection. Another reason, we are 
marketing only one-seventh of the timber which ripens in the 
national forests. Overripe timber becomes windshaken, starts 
to decay, and not only is a loss but becomes a fire hazard. In 
other words, with roads, instead of deriving $2,000,000 an- 
nually from the sale of timber in the national forests we would 
be deriving $14,000,000 annually without in any way depleting 
the forests. We lose $12,000,000 annually because of insuffi- 
cient roads. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman attribute as the reason 
for not selling this timber the fact that there are no roads? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Very largely. 

Mr. DOWELL. There has been no evidence before the com- 
mittee? has there, of any plan or policy in the department to dis- 
pose of more than is being done? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. All these figures have been 
brought out in the hearings. 

Mr. DOWELL. Was that brought out by the department as 
the reason for building these roads? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Fire protection, the market- 
ing of timber, and the possibility of additional receipts from 
grazing were the three things that we brought out. At least 
$7,500,000 annually should be appropriated for national forest 
roads. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for four minutes, 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, on January 14, when this 
bill was brought before the House, I made a point of order 
against it because it contained legislation, but the point of 
order was overruled on the ground that the appropriating 
clause in the bill says, “ That the following sums are appropri- 
ated in conformity with the act of July 2, 1836, for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923.” 
That act provides that the actual sums required by the Post 
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Office Department each year shall be appropriated out of the 
revenues of the department, and all payments and receipts of 
the Post Office Department in the Treasury shall be placed to 
the credit of said appropriation, 

Now, the first eight pages of this bill appropriate not for the 
service of the Post Office Department as it is understood in the 
jaw but for the expenses of maintaining the headquarters of 
the Post Office Department itself here in Washington, and the 
report of the committee stated that that was intended to be 
done out of the postal revenues. The point of order was finally 
overruled because, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann], the appropriation was in conformity with this 
act and therefore we must assume that they will take the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department out of the Treasury, as 
that law requires, and that the service of the department in the 
field will be taken out of the postal revenues. 

However, when this bill went over to the Senate the commit- 
tee of the Senate reported the same way as the committee, that 
this was a new appropriation for the department expenses here 
in Washington out of the revenue, contrary to what the ruling 
of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole had held here. 
I then took the matter up with the Budget Bureau and called 
their attention to the form of their estimate for the Postal 
Service, which has this headline, “ Out of the postal revenues,” 
but no such heading precedes the estimates for the depart- 
mental expenses, and I was advised that it was their intention, 
in submitting the Budget to Congress, that Congress should 
appropriate out of the Treasury for the departmental expenses, 
as heretofore when it was carried in the legislative bill, and 
out of the revenues for the field expenses, the same as they had 
always done, and they declined to answer the question whether 
this was an appropriation or not. 

When this bill becomes a law I suppose it will be up to the 
Comptroller General to say whether this is an appropriation 
out of the Treasury or out of the revenues. If it is an appro- 
priation out of the revenues, of course they will have to send 
this money in from the different post offices, and there will be a 
great deal of difficulty in paying the expenses of the Post Office 
Department which heretofore have been paid directly out of the 
Treasury. 

And another thing: This act does not appropriate anything 
out of the Treasury, but only “in conformity to the act of July 2, 
1836,” which says “ out of postal revenues.” It will be a conun- 
drum for the Comptroller General and the Bureau of the Budget 
to settle hereafter. I apprehend they will have some difficulty in 
straightening it out unless they are able to make new law by 
construction. I think my original point was perfectly good, but 
if it was properly overruled, then the result must follow that 
the bill as it now stands does not contain the words necessary 
to constitute an appropriation out of the Treasury, as the 
Budget Bureau intended, in the estimate they submitted. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BENHAM]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous congent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am pleased with all the features of this conference report ex- 
cept one, the vital one, the authorized appropriation for roads 
for 1923. 

In 1920, when the two major parties held their conventions, 
there had been appropriated at that time and was available 
$110,000,000. Both parties in no unmistakable terms declared 
in favor of governmental participation in road building. One 
year later the Senate cut the amount by 25 per cent, $25,000,000, 
from the sum available at the time the two conventions de- 
clared themselves favorably, while the House had declared, 
by a very large majority, in favor of the appropriation of 1920, 
and the House conferees gave way to the Senate. Two years 
later—that is, at the present time—the Senate has cut off an- 
other $25,000,000 and reduced by one-half the amount authorized 
in 1920, upon which the people of the United States declared 
their approval, and the House conferees have again yielded to 
the Senate, although the House had declared by an almost 
unanimous vote in favor of a larger sum. 

Logically, then, what follows? In two years more, for prac- 
tical purposes, we will have ceased to participate in a govern- 
mental way in public road building. The Republican Party is 
on record. It promised governmental participation in road 
building. Is it going to repudiate that promise? 
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Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for an interruption? 

Mr. BENHAM. Yes; for a very short question. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do you think the people of the country are 
not interested at this particular time in a reduction of taxes? 

Mr. BENHAM. I am not going to undertake to answer that 
question. It would take an hour to do so, but I will say yes, 
in a general way. Yet, speaking of the people of this country, 
if the doctor will get out into the country he will understand 
that the people are vitally interested in governmental participa- 
tion in road building at this time. 

Now, there are many other things that I would like to say, 
but my time is too short. The House conferees tell us that-we 
have still available $140,000,000. They should not attempt to 
mislead the House by quoting the figures for January 1, 1922. 
This proposed appropriation of $50,000,000 is for the fiscal year 
1923, beginning July 1, 1922. If their figures are worth any- 
thing, they should show the amount that will be available at 
the beginning of the new year. The records of the Bureau of 
Public Roads show that a very large part of that $140,000,000 
represents contracts, and nearly all of the remainder has been 
allotted to given projects. 

Instead of 14 States which do not need additional, money to 
keep up their building program, the real number is 29, and 14 
States will have to slow up their work if a sum in excess of the 
$50,000,000 provided by this bill is not appropriated. 

We all approve, I am sure, the spirit of thrift and business 
judgment which prompted the various State highway commis- 
sions to slow up their letting of contracts at a time when the 
price of material and the scarcity of labor made this course 
judicious, but now that materials have cheapened and labor is 
not only available but in need of the work as well, this House 
should not be a party to the hindrance of their program. 

The one great work of public improvement for the generation 
is, and should be, public road building, and, in my judgment, the 
people of the country expect no backward steps to be taken by 
this Congress, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want simply to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to amendment 52, reading as follows: 

And the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to ascer- 
tain conditions arising from contracts in the star-route, screen-wagon, 
and other vehicle service entered into prior to January 1, 1918, with 
a view to determining whether any adjustment should be made in the 
compensation for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1918, June 30, 1919, 
June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, and make a report of his findings to 
the Congress not later than the first Monday in December, 1922. 

The act of July 2, 1918, reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster General is authorized to investigate con- 
ditions arising from contracts in the star route, screen wagon, and other 
vehicle service entered into prior to June 30, 1917, and from contracts 
for furnishing envelopes, blanks, and blank books, and the Official 
Postal Guide, for contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1917, with a 
view to determining whether any adjustment should be made in the 
compensation and to adjust the same for materials or services hereafter 
to be furnished or rendered in cases where the facts disclose the neces- 
sity for such adjustment, or, in his discretion, with the consent of the 
contractor and his bondsmen, the Postmaster General may cancel such 
contracts. 

This act provided for the adjustment of star-route contracts 
entered into prior to June 30, 1917. Under that law, which 
was an amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill, the act 
of July 2, 1918, authorized the adjustment of star-route con- 
tracts thus entered into, and the Post Office Department, as 
shown by the records, did adjust all of the star-route contracts 
in districts 1, 2, and 3. District No. 4, which includes the 
Western States, was not provided for by that act, because the 
entering into of the contract was after June 30, 1917, and 
before July 1, 1918. You have adjusted the contracts for the 
war people, for the mineral people, for every public servant 
during the war, and for every man having a contract growing 
out of war conditions; but here in the fourth district applying 
to the star routes you have given these people absolutely no 
consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny that. 
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Mr. RAKER. That is the fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. We passed an act in 1918 making all con- 
tracts for star-route, screen-wagon, and other services in the 
Post Office Department entered into before June 30, 1917, sub- 
ject to revision by the Postmaster General, and he revised them, 
and it covered every contract in the United States, including 
the fourth division; but some contracts in the fourth division 
‘were entered into immediately after July 1, 1917, and now 
what the gentleman wants is to open up the gates to 1919, 
1920, and 1921 and revise them again. 

Mr. RAKER. While the gentleman makes his statement I 
have the record here, and the hearings before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, showing that they did not 
give any consideration to the contracts in the fourth district, 
because of the fact that those contracts were entered into after 
June 30, 1917, and these people are the only star-route con- 
tractors in the United States who have not been given consid- 
eration. I want to say to you that it is not right; that it is not 
fair; that it is not just; that it is not equitable; and it is not 
a proper way to do to give compensation and adjustment to 
all the other districts and exclude one large district of the 
United States because of its population and because of the 
want of a larger representation on the floor of the House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There was a general readjustment in 1918, 
was there not? 

Mr. RAKER. Not on these contracts, That is where the 
gentleman falls down. You have got to know when the con- 
tracts were entered into. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am speaking of contracts entered into 
before the time limits. 

Mr. RAKER. That was in districts 1, 2, and 3; but in dis- 
trict No. 4 they had no consideration, They had no adjust- 
ment. The Post Office Department so states and the Post Office 
Department officials so testify, and the record is that way 
clearly and beyond all cavil or doubt. The contracts in district 
No. 4 should be adjusted as the others. It is not treating the 
star-route contractors of this district 4 just and fair to ad- 
just all the rest and leave them holding the sack. Treat 
alike and all just; otherwise a great wrong and injustice 
will have been done. The amendment should be from and 
prior to January 1, 1919, instead of January 1, 1918. That 
could have been corrected by agreeing with the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment by making it prior to January 1, 
1919. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ALMon], 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, Congress made an appropriation 
in 1916 to aid the States in road building. Since that time 
and during the last administration liberal appropriations were 
made for this purpose. Federal aid to roads is now an adopted 
policy of our Government. I favor large and increased appro- 
priations for this purpose. 

During the last administration we appropriated as much as 
$100,000,000 per annum, and I am in favor of double that 
amount or whatever amount can be properly and economically 
used in road construction, I am greatly disappointed at the 
attitude of the present administration in reducing appropria- 
tions for this purpose. This is an ideal time for road building. 
Road materials are cheaper; people are out of employment and 
need the work which could be furnished with large and liberal 
road appropriations. ‘The people do not object to being taxed 
for road building, for they realize that it is a good investment 
when roads are properly built and maintained. They fully 
realize the advantages of good roads. 

It is true that there are large amounts of Federal appro- 
priations heretofore made which have not been used, and the 
States, I hope, will be able to carry on their road-building 
program even with the reduced appropriation provided in the 
conference report now under consideration. We are told that 
if this conference report is not adopted that we will not get 
any Federal-aid appropriation for the next year, so, while I 
object to the amount provided for, still I shall favor the report 
with the idea that it is better to get what is offered than no 
appropriation at all. The amount provided for in this report 
is the amount which seems to have been agreed upon by the 
majority and we will have to accept it. I trust that we will be 
able at the next session of Congress to make some additional 
appropriations to the items provided for in this report. I am 
in favor of making large appropriations for this purpose and 
go on and finish up our road building and get through with 
it—the sooner the better. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think it might as well be 
understood at the outset that we have $140,000,000 available for 
expenditure in 34 States now. When we provide for this $50- 


000,000 we will have $190,000,000 for 1923. The average annual 
expenditure for roads since the road program began has been 
less than $80,000,000 a year, and if you can show me how we 
ean spend $190,000,000 in a single year when we have been 
spending only $80,000,000 and doing our best to spend it, I 
would like to have you show it to me. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the time. I have only two min- 
utes. Now, some question is raised about whether you can pro- 
ceed with the work in 14 States. Well, they already have their 
work up to the limit of their authority. This legislation pro- 
vides for them. It authorizes an appropriation of $50,000,000. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to apportion that 
$50,000,000 among the States under the law. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into contract obligations with 
the States up to the amount of their allotments. It authorizes 
the States to enter into contracts with people who are going to 
build their roads. It binds the Congress of the United States 
to make the appropriation of the money as needed. What more 
is there to be done? 

First, you have a hundred and ninety millions available; and, 
second, the contract obligations which authorize deficiencies to 
be incurred; and, third, you can not spend the money, for you 
have got twice as much as is needed. 

Mr. SLEMP, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RakEn) there were 51 ayes and 2 noes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring 
in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. All those in 
favor of agreeing to the conference report will, when their 
names are called, answer “ yea,” and those opposed will answer 
“nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 26, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 192, as follows: 


YEAS—211. 
Ackerman Dowell Knutson Ramseyer 
Almon Drewry Kopp Rankin 
ADORA D Krans +t eece 
ony o Lampe Reed, W. Va. 
Appleby Elliott Lanham Rhodes 
Aswell Lawrence Ricketts 
Barbour Fairfield ro oach 
Barkley Fa vrot Leatherwood Rossdale 
Fess „N. T. yan 
Bird Fish Sanders, Tex. 
Bixler Fisher Lineberger all 
Biand, Va. Free Linthicum Scott, Tenn. 
Bond French Little haw 
Bowers Frothingham Shelton 
Box Fulmer London isson 
Brand Gahn rey le 
Bri Garner McCormick Smith, Idaho 
Brooks, III. Garrett, Tenn, McDuffie Snyder 
Brown, Tenn Garrett, McKenzie Speaks 
Browne, Wis. Gensman McLaughlin, Mich. Sproul 
Buchanan Gernerd McLaughlin, Nebr.Steagall 
Bulwinkle Gilbert Madden Stedman 
Burdick Graham, III. Magee Steenerson 
Burroughs Green, Iowa Mead Stephens 
Burton Greene, Vt. Michener Strong, Kans, 
Butler Griest Miller Strong, Pa. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hadley Mills Summers, Wash, 
Byrns, Tenn. Hammer Millspaugh Sumners, Tex. 
ble Hardy, Colo. Mondell Taylor, N. J. 
Campbell, Pa. Haugen Montoya Ten Byck 
Cannon Hawley Moore, Va. Thomas 
Carew Hays Morgan Thompson 
Carter Herrick Mott Tillman 
Chalme Hersey Mudd Timberlake 
Chandler, Okla. Hickey Murphy Towner 
Chindblom icks Nelson, Me Tucker 
Christopherson Hill Nelson, A. P oigt 
e es Newton, Minn, Volstead 
Clouse och Norton Walsh 
Cole, Ohio Hukriede O'Connor Watson 
Collier Humphreys den Webster 
Crago Ja Oldfield Wheeler 
Cramton Johnson, St Osborne White, Me. 
C Johnson, Overstreet Williams, 
Crowther Johnson, Wash, will 
Cullen Jones, Tex, Petersen Wingo 
Curry Keller Porter Woodruff 
Dale Kelly, Pa. Pou Woods, Va. 
Dallinger Kineheloe Prin Wright 
row Ki Purnel Wyant 
Davis, Tenn. Kirkpatrick gun Young 
Denison Kissel dcliffe Zihlman 
Kline, Pa. Rainey, III. 
NAYS—26. 
Andre Nebr. Colton Huddleston Layton 
Benker’ unbar Lankford Lee, Ga. 
Bowling Hayden Larsen, Ga, Luce 
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MacGregor Sandlin Tincher Williams, Tex. 
Oliver Sinnott Tinkham Wise 
Park, Ga. Stafford Underhill 
Raker Stevenson Vaile 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Bacharach 
NOT VOTING—192, 

Andrew, Mass, Fenn Kreider Rodenberg 
Ansorge Fields Kunz Rogers 
Arentz Fitzgerald Langley Rose 
Atkeson Focht rson, Minn Rosenbloom 
Bankhead Fordney s f. Rouse 
Beck Foster Longworth Rucker 
Bers Frear Lubring Sabath 
Be Freeman Lyon Sanders, Ind. 
Black Fuller Arthur Sanders, N. X. 
Blakeney Funk McClintic Scott, Mich, 
Bland, Ind, Gallivan McFadden Sears 
Blanton gins McLaughlin, Pa, Shreve 
Boies Goldsborough McPherson Siegel 
Brennan ivkoon McSwain Sinclair 
Britten Gorman Maloney Smith, Mich, 
Brooks, Pa. Gould un Smith wick 
Burke Graham, Pa. Mansfield Snell 
Burtness Greene, Mass. apes Stiness 
Campbell, Kans. Griffin Martin Stoll 
Canvill Hardy, Tex. Merritt Sullivan 
Chandler, N. . Harrison Michaelson Swank 

lark, i wes Montague Sweet 
Clarke, N. X. Henry Moore, III Swing 
Classon ogan Moore, Ohio e 
Cockran Hooker Moores, Ind Taylor, Ark 
Codd udspeth orin Taylor, Colo. 
Cole, lowa ull Nelson, J. M Taylor, Tenn, 
Collins Husted Newton, Mo. Temple 
Connaliy, Tex, Hutchinson Nolan Titon 
Connel) Ireland O'Brien T adway 
Connolly, Pa. Jacoway Nah Tyson 
Cooper, Ohio Jefferis, Nebr. Padgett Upshaw 
Cooper, Wis. Jeffers, Ala. Paige Vare 
Copley Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Coughlin Jones, Pa. Parker, N. Y. Vinson 
Davis, Minn, Kahn Parks, Ark. Volk 
Deal Kearns Patterson, Mo. Walters 
Dem Kelley. Mich. Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. X 
Dickinson Kendali Perkins Ward, N. C. 
Doughton Kennedy Rainey, Ala Wason 
Drane Ketcham Ransley Weaver 
Driver ess Rayburn White, Kans. 
Dunn Kindred Reber Wilson 
Dyer Kinkaid Reed. N. Y Winslow 
Edmonds Kitchin Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Evans Kleczka Riordan Woodyard 
Fairchild Kline, N. Y. Robertson Wurzbach 
Faust Knight Robsion Yates 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Rodenberg with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Stur, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 3 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. McSwain (at the request of Mr, BuLWINKLE), for two 
days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Evans, until July 10, on account of important business. 

To Mr. MILLER, for four days, on account of being on Board 
of Visitors, United States Naval Academy. 

To Mr. ACKERMAN, for one day, on account of important 
business. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2775. An act to extend for one year the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for 
producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, = 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 7. 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

623. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a deficiency estimate for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, amounting 
to $28,122,500 for refunding taxes illegally collected (H. Doc. 
Ne: sick ) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print 

624. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, supplemental and deficiency estimates 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and June 30, 1928, amounting to $292,051.20 (H. Doc. No. 
rd 950 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

625. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, for the Lighthouse Service, repairs and improve- 
ments to Stannard Rock Light Station, Mich., $50,000 (H. Doe. 
No, 829); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

626. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a deficiency estimate for the War Depart- 
ment for the payment of claims of the Cranford Paving Co., 
Littlefield, Alvord & Co., and Christian Heurich, amounting to 
$19,777.82 (H. Doc. No. 330); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

627. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, amounting to $36,160, for alterations to 
mine sweepers, Coast and Geodetic Survey (H. Doc. No. 331); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

628. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, in the amount 
of $353,045, summarized as follows: Interior Department, 
$279,275; Treasury Department, $39,770; General Accounting 
Office, $34,000 (H. Doc. No. 332); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. è 

629. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the Interior Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, for printing and binding, $30,000 (H. Doc. No. 
833); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

630. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the General Accounting Office for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, for salaries, General Accounting Office, 
$58,350 (H. Doc. No. 334); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

631. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $358.58 required by the United States Coast Guard, Treasury 
Department, for payment of damages caused by collisions with 
certain Coast Guard vessels (H. Doc. No, 335) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3499. A 
bill for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., Babcock & Willcox, 
Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the C. H. Klein Brick Co., 
each of which companies furnished to Silas N. Opdahl, a failing 
Government contractor, certain building materials which were 
used in the construction of Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian 
School, in the State of South Dakota; with amendments (Rept, 
No. 1067). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. H, R. 9862. A bill for the 
relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredging Co.; with an amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1068). 
House. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7447. A 
bill to reimburse William H. Flagg and others for property de- 
stroyed by mail airplane No. 73, operated by the Post Office 
Department; with amendments (Rept. No. 1069). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10529. A bill for 
the relief of Harry E. Fiske; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1070). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11287. A bill 
for the relief of W. B. Moses & Sons, Willis-Smith-Crall Co., 
American Home Furnishers Corporation, Western Electric Co., 
and S. A. Curtis; without amendment (Rept. No. 1071). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 2210) for the 
relief of Lucy Paradis, and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri introduced a bill (H. R. 11928) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to lease to certain per- 
sons and corporations certain lands in Tillman and Cotton 
Counties, Okla., belonging to the United States that were, prior 
10 February 25, 1920, claimed in good faith under the placer 
mining laws of the United States, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11929) granting 
an increase of pension to W. J. Johnston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 5 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 11930) granting a pension to 
James J. Healy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11931) granting a pension to 
Annie Spreeman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11932) for the relief of 
Walter Kent, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11983) for the relief of the owners of the 
French bark France; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11934) grant- 
ing a pension to Pearl L. Adamson; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11935) granting an increase of pension to 
Penina A. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11936) granting a pension to 
Eliza J. Pack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11937) grant- 
ing a pension to William G. McEthaney, alias William G. Mc- 
Elharney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 11938) to correct the 
military record of John R. Butler; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr: MacGREGOR: A resolution (H. Res. 362) providing 
for six months’ salary to be paid the widow of Levi E. Short; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5914. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolutions adopted by 
unanimous vote of the San Francisco Labor Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., commending Senator Hram W. Jounson for his 
efforts to bring about legislation regulating child labor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5915. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of West Congregational 
Chureh of West Concord, N. H., Rev. M. Duston Webster, pas- 
tor; M. J. Snow, clerk; advocating action by the Government 
of the United States toward the establishment of a protected 
and independent life of the people of Armenia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5916. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Evidence in sup- 
port of House bill 11908, granting a pension to Frederick C. 
Oulahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5917. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Women’s Constitutional 
League of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of 
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the Army appropriation bill as passed by the Senate; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

5918. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, New York City, favoring the reestablishment of 
pneumatic tube mail service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

5919. By Mr. LAWRENCE (by request) : Resolutions adopted 
by the Ministers Alliance of Hamilton, Mo., indorsing House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5920. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Robert E. Brown, of 
Buffalo, protesting against the proposed treaty between the 
allied powers and Turkey which threatens to return the Ar- 
menians to unrestricted Turkish control; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5921. Also, petition of Jacob Finger, minister, Normal Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Buffalo, N. Y., relative to the 
allied powers of Europe being about ready to turn Armenia 
over to unrestricted control of Turkey; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5922. Also, resolutions adopted by the Central Council League 
of Railroad Employees urging the enactment of laws relative 
to agreements between the railroad shop crafts and the railroad 
companies; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

5923. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, assembled in Washing- 
ton, D. C., relative to foreign relations, internal conditions of 
the United States, and taxation; also, letter from Rev. Gross 
W. Alexander, of Long Beach, Calif., relative to aid for the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5924. Also, petitions of United Chemical Works, of New York 
City, urging the passage of a tariff bill, and referring particu- 
larly te the rate on citrus by-products; H. W. Baker Linen Co., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., calling attention to the item of linens 
as proposed in the new tariff rates (Senate bill); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5925. Also, petition of Grand Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, relative to concessions being granted for other 
purposes to include patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5926. Also, 8 of Chanslor & Lyon Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., urging support of House bill 11, known as the Stephens- 
Kelly bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. å 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1922, 
_ (Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Borah Gooding McKinley Robinson 
Brandegee Hale McLean Sheppard 
Bursum Harris ! McNary Shortridge 
Calder Harrison Myers Simmons 
Cameron Heflin Nelson Smith 
Capper Johnson Newberry Smoot 
SENI Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Spencer 

Colt Jones, Wash Oddie Sterling 
Culberson Kello; Overman Townsend 
cmr Kendrick Page Underwood 

King Pe = Wadsworth * 

Ditlingham Ladd Phip Walsh. Mass. 
Bug La Follette Poin, pitas Watson, Ga. 
Fernald MeCormick Pomerene Watson, Ind. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from . [Mr. Wannzx] is detained in a committee 
meetin 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Sixty, Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

CLAIMS ON UNSURVEYED LAND IN NEW MEXICO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 

ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2014) to 

provide for the settlement of small holding claims on unsur- 


veyed land in the State of New Mexico, which was, on page 
3, line 2, after “States,” to insert “: And provided further, 
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That this act shall not apply to any city lot, town lot, village 
lot, farm lot, or pasture lot held under a grant from any cor- 
poration or town the elaim to which may fall within the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

Mr. BURSUM. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REINTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the Quartermaster General of the Army, trans- 
mitting a list of American soldier dead returned from over- 
seas, to be reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Thursday, June 8. The communication will lie on the desk 
of the Secretary for the information of the Senate. 


. BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION (8. DOC. No. 209). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 298, agreed to June 2, 1922, certain 
information relative to production, consumption, and prices of 
mined bituminous coal since April I, 1922, and the activities 
of governmental agencies to terminate the coal strike and pro- 
tect consumers of coal, etc, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted at the thirty- 
eighth annual convention, Woman's Relief Corps, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Parsons, Kans., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Morgan bill increasing 
pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

Mr. HARRISON presented a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association, of Natchez, Miss., 
favoring action by Congress and the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to perfect the Mississippi River levees and to construct 
a sufficient number of control spillways from that river so as 
to prevent future overflow of the lowlands, etc, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from J. D. Doolittle, of R. A. Storrs Post, No. 92, American 
Legion, of Cheshire, Conn., praying for the passage of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Hartford (Conn.) Rotary 
Club, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called Jones- 
Miller bill, providing for suppression of the traffic in narcotics, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Talcottville 
Congregational Church, of Talcottville; the six evangelical 
churches of Woodstock; the First Congregational Church of 
Woodstock; the Congregational Church of North Woodstock; 
the First, Grace, and Trinity Churches of Windsor; the Wan- 
regan Congregational Church, of Wauregan; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Attawaugan; the Womans’ Branch, Re- 
publican State Central Committee, of Woodstock; and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Bridgeport, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the granting of relief to the 
suffering peoples of Armenia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Los Angeles and vicinity, in the State of 
California, praying that only a moderate duty on kid gloves be 
imposed in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of San Francisco Post, No. 1, 
American Legion, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage 
of legislation looking toward the recognition of the Republic of 
Mexico by the Government of the United States, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the boards of directors of 
the Exeter Chamber of Commerce, of Exeter, and the Civic 
Commercial Association, of Bakersfield, both in the State of 
California, protesting against the enactment of legislation to 
amend or weaken the transportation act of 1920, which were 

referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the San Francisco district, 
California Federation of Women's Clubs, and Pomona Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Pomona, both in the 
State of California, favoring the enactment of legislation creat- 


ing a department of education, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from 
sundry granges in the State of California, praying that privi- 
leges be accorded farmers in the management of the American 
banking system; for the election of six directors by farmer 
stockholders in each Federal land bank, the Federal Govern- 
ment appointing three directors representing the Government 
and the country’s interest, and remonstrating against the ef- 
fecting of any radical or supergovernmental dominated banking 
system, which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Chesaning, Burt, and New Lothrop, allin the State of Michigan, 
praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of a duty 
of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

On June 6, 1922: 

S. 530. An act to further amend an act entitled “An act to 
zogot commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended; 
an 

On June 7, 1922: 

S. 2775. An act to extend for one year the powers of the 
War Finance Corporation to make advances under the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to pro- 
vide relief for producers of and dealers in Pere arse prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3685) granting a pension to Mary Lake (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8686) granting a pension to Maggie Crouch (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3687) granting a pension to Orpha F. Hampton 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3688) for the relief of Harry Wingrove (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3689) to amend an act of Congress approved June 
18, 1898, entitled An act to regulate plumbing and gas fitting 
in the District of Columbia”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3690) for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 8691) granting a pension to Hector ©. Fairfowl; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

PAY OF CERTAIN NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. HARRIS (by request) submitted an amendment provid- 
ing that the Comptroller General of the United States be author- 
ized and directed to allow in the settlement of accounts of 
disbursing officers of the Navy amounts credited, priör to his 
decision of May 20, 1922, as the “highest pay of his grade” to 
the officers detailed as assistants to the chiefs of the Bureaus 
of Supplies and Accounts and Medicine and Surgery, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7864) providing for 
sundry matters affecting the Naval Establishment, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

ANNIE B. LEE, 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
303), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, one the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1921, to Annie B. Lee, widow 
of George L. Lee, late a laborer in the employ of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the ra e was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral 
expenses and all other allowances, 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for a few minutes. Some months ago I introduced in the 
Senate of the present Congress a bill (S. 1948) to provide a very 
mild and liberal Sunday observance law for the District of 
Columbia. There is some such legislation on the statute books, 
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I am informed, of 46 States of the Union and, strangely and 
regrettably, none whatever as to the District of Columbia. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

There is a very worthy institution, with headquarters in 
Washington, known as the International Reform Bureau; an 
institution engaged in promoting legislation of a moral and 
beneficial character, of which the superintendent is Dr. W. F. 
Crafts, well known to many Senators. 

I observe in a recent edition of a publication called “ Liberty,” 
a copy of which I hold in my hand, published at Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C., the statement that the bill to which I have 
referred was “ introduced at the instigation of the International 
Reform Bureau, presided over by Dr. W. F. Crafts.” There is 
not a particle of truth in that statement. There is no founda- 
tion whatever for it. It is wholly erroneous. Neither Doctor 
Crafts nor anybody else connected with the International Re- 
form Bureau was consulted by me about introducing such a bill, 
or knew anything about the introduction of that bill or made 
any suggestion about it, or had anything whatever to do 
with it. They were all in entire ignorance of it. 

I feel like apologizing to the Senate for taking up its time 
with such a matter as this, even to the extent of only a few 
minutes. I know it does not make any difference to Senators 
who asked me to introduce a bill. Senators do not care who 
asks or causes the introduction of a bill. It does not make 
any difference to Senators who may ask a Senator to introduce 
a bill. They care nothing about it. In fact, they care little or 
nothing about what Senator introduces a bill, They judge bills 
on their merits or demerits, as the case may be. A Dill is 
judged by its objects and provisions, regardless of who may 
have introduced it or asked its introduction. 

I care nothing particularly about this untrue statement. It 
matters little to me; but I do not like to have another person 
put in a false attitude, either creditable or discreditable, in con- 
nection with any action of mine. I do not like to have some- 
thing saddled upon Doctor Crafts, when he had nothing td do 
with it. It is unjust to him. He may not object, but I do not 
think anything should be attributed to him, either good or bad, 
with which he had nothing whatever to do. It is not right to do 
so. I think it a duty that I owe Doctor Crafts and the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau to say that no person connected with 
it had anything whatever to do with the introduction of the 
bill to which I have referred. I have very high regard for 
Doctor Crafts. I am in sympathy with his work. He may be in 
sympathy with the purposes of the bill I have mentioned, and 
doubtless is, but he had nothing whatever to do with its in- 
troduction. 
greater importance. 

I think a statement similar to the one I have just quoted has 
heretofore appeared in the same publication, and I think the 
publishers have been informed that it was incorrect. If so, it 
would appear that the misstatement of fact quoted by me a few 
minutes ago is an intentional misstatement. I can not say as to 
that, however, with certainty. However, if the publishers or the 
editor should happen to read the correction I am making and 
if this misstatement of fact should then be repeated, it would 
be intentional, which I hope will not be the case. 

The Sunday observance bill introduced by me originated in 
my own mind, and I rather object to the implication that noth- 
ing good can originate in my mind; that I have to go to Doctor 
Crafts to get every good idea that I try to promote. I conceived 
the idea of introducing the bill, and the only persons whom I 
consulted in advance about its introduction were two repre- 
sentatives of the press who sit in the press gallery. I do not 
mean they are sitting there now, but they are entitled to sit 
there and often do so. They approved the idea and advised me 
to introduce the bill Thus when I wanted advice I went to 
representatives of the press, the great supporter and guardian 
of the public welfare. 

As I have said, legislation similar to that proposed by my 
bill, more or less comprehensive, is on the statute books of 46 
States of the Union, and I think it a shame and reproach that 
nothing of the kind is on the statute books for the District of 
Columbia; that in the District of Columbia employees may be 
required by their employers to work seven days in the week the 
year round; that people may trade and traffic and conduct busi- 
ness on Sunday the same as on any other day; that amusements 
conducted for commercial profit, monetary gain, run openly all 
day Sunday. I think the District of Columbia should be in 
line with the 46 States in the Union which have taken a 
stand for some respectful observance of the Sabbath day, 
with some reasonable and moderate legislation upon the sub- 
ject. The Capital of our country should set an example in 
that respect to the rest of the country. At least, it should 


He is engaged in other work of probably even |- 


not lag behind the rest of the country. That is the reason I 
introduced that bill. 

While the bill has not been acted upon by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I am ready at any time the com- 
mittee may wish me to do so to appear before the committee 
and make an argument in favor of the bill, and I hope some 
time during the life of this Congress the bill may receive atten- 
tion from the committee. $ 

In this connection I take occasion now to express my em- 
phatic disapproval of the recent action of the National Woman’s 
Party in holding a nation-wide gathering in this city and dedi- 
cating its home on the Sabbath day. Of course, it had a right 
to dedicate its home, but I think it should have selected some 
other day for that purpose. In my opinion it should not have 
used the Sabbath day for the holding of a great meeting of a 
purely secular and political nature. The two great political 
parties of this country, the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
when they hold their national conventions, conducted nearly 
altogether by men, for some days or a week, always adjourn 
over Sunday, and in that way show respect for the day and for 
the sentiment of the millions of Christian people of this coun- 
try. I think those in charge of the affairs and conduct of the 
National Woman’s Party are setting a poor example to the 
other women of this country when they do not show as much 
respect for the Sabbath day and for Christian sentiment as do 
those men who conduct the affairs of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties when they hold their great national conven- 
tions. They should certainly show as much respect for the 
Sabbath as do men. If the women who compose the National 
Woman's Party wish to appegl to the majority of the men and 
women of the country and to accomplish something, I think they 
should observe a proper respect for public sentiment upon the 
question of Sunday observance and for the sentiments of Chris- 
tian people. I do not believe in devoting Sunday to politics. 
Six days a week for that are enough. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. STERLING. I desire to call attention to the bill (II. R. 
11407) to amend an act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920, which passed the House last 
Monday. As the House bill is identical with Senate bill 3488, 
which has already been reported by the Committee on Civil 
Service, in behalf of the committee I ask unanimous consent to 
report the House bill favorably, and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number of the Senate bill 
to which the Senator from South Dakota refers? 

Mr. STERLING. The calendar number is 625. The purpose 
of the bill is to give charwomen and laborers after serving the 
necessary time the benefits of the civil service retirement act. 
The bill is recommended by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator from South Dakota would 
make his request a little later, so that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of reading the bill over. 

Mr. STERLING. It is a very short bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a matter of the length or the short- 
ness of the bill, but it is what the bill really proposes to do in 
which I am interested. I have had no opportunity to read the 
bill. I may have no objection to it; I do not know; but I should 
like to read it. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well; I will let the matter go over 
for the present, in order to give the Senator from Utah an op- 
portunity to read the bill. 

Mr. STERLING subsequently said: Mr. President, before pro- 
ceeding with another paragraph in the tariff bill, I should like 
to renew the request that I made this morning for the present 
consideration of H. R. 11407, relating to putting certain 
laborers, charwomen, and so forth, under the benefits of the 
retirement law. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] this 
morning said that he would like to have some time in which to 
examine the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, if it does not lead to any 
debate. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it will lead 
If it does, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it leads to any debate, I will ask that it be 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Bunsunm in the chair]. 
The Secretary will state the title of the bill. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11407) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, ig bareha amended by inserting 
after the seventh paragraph the followin 

“Class G shall include charwomen, la orers, and other employees 
whether classified or unclassified, who are employed on a regular annual 
basis and whose basic salary, pay, or compensation is at a rate less than 
$600 per annum. The annuity to any retired employee shall be de- 
termined according to the method prescribed in the foregoing schedules, 
except that no annuity shall hereafter be granted to exceed the 7 
cent nor the maximum provided for the respective periods of serv 
It is provided that this 8 of employees shall o ise be subject 
to the provisions of the act of May 22, 1920." 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

Mr. STERLING. I move that Senate bill 3488, which is the 
same as the House bill, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ference report on the Post Office appropriation bill may be laid 
before the Senate. It went over on yesterday at the request 
of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına]. I have seen that 
Senator this morning and he has withdrawn his objection to 

the report and consented that it may be considered at this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair could not hear the re- 
quest of the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the confer- 
ence report on the Post Office appropriation bill be now laid 
before the Senate. It was brought before the Senate on yes- 
terday and read, but the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] 
stated that he desired that it should go over until this morning 
to enable him to have time to read it. I have seen the Senator 
from Utah this morning and he states that he has no objection 
to the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan to proceed to the consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference rt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the conference re- 
port was read in full on yesterday? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Every word of it was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

0 G. O. CALDWELL. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7052) for the relief of 
G. C. Caldwell, The bill has passed the House and been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Claims of the Senate. I 
presume there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will inquire of the Senator, what is the cal- 
endar number of the bill? 

Mr. DIAL. It is Order of Business No. 733. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know what the bill provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Senate, 
the Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

B T 
T e e EEEE 
sums in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $132. 
for garagen to his automobile by an Army truck belonging to the Gov- 
ernmen 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? = 

Tiftre being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CIVIL WAR VETERANS AND THEIR WIDOWS ON PENSION ROLL, 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I have a statement from the 
Bureau of Pensions which shows the number of deaths of vet- 
erans and widows of veterans of the Civil War since May, 1921. 
It appears from the statement that since May, 1921, 24,645 vet- 


erans of the Civil War and 20,677 widows of Civil War veterans 
have died. I think that the statement may be of interest to 
the Senate and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. POMEREN®D. Mr. President, in that connection, can the 
Senator state the number of old soldiers who are now on the 
pension roll? 

Mr. BURSUM. There are approximately 170,000 now on the 


roll. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought there were about 200,000. 

Mr. BURSUM. Last year there were something over 190,000, 
but the statement shows that over 24,000 have died since that 
time and, of course, their names have been dropped from the 
roli. It also shows that more than 20,000 widows have died. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ag * siggy po pie 
Wash > . 
Mr. JoHN T. RYAN, ir e 
Vice Commander Ktt Carson Post „No. 
Grand Army of the Republic, 759 Seventh Fo rae ng p. 0. 


Dan Mr. RYAN: In compliance with your request for a statement 
of the number of oya War 8 and widows dro; th 


ted ace AS Teta asin Sy tne e May E 
ese mon mon m May 
1921, te April 30, 13325 clusive > z 


May. 2.016 1,79 3.807 
June 2170| 1,697 3, 867 
July. 1.871 1.354 3,205 
1.881,81 3,356 

1.945 1,5% 3.841 

1.607 1,279 2.976 

1,733} 1,276 3, 009 

L959} 1,889 808 

January... reo 1,831 4,086 
February 164} 1,922 4) 086 
March. 45 2327 4,792 
POEN SPECS VA E EEEN E Eg 55| 210 4,649 
45,322 


Cordially yours, 


À Hays HAYMAKER, Chief Clerk, 
PUBLICITY FUND or FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


Mr. McCUMBHER. I ask that the unfinished business be now 
proceeded with. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was called out of the Cham- 
ber a little while ago at the time when I expected to ask unani-« 
mous consent to consider the resolution I offered yesterday 
afternoon. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked 
that it should go over until to-day so that he could look into it. 
I do not think there will be any objection to the resolution, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator from Connecticut is absent 
and I have sent for him. If the Senator will withhold his re- 
quest until the Senator from Connecticut comes in I shall yield 
to him for the purpose, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is 
in the Chamber now, and I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk, 


with question 5 added. 
Reserving the right to object, I 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Senate, 
the Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Senate Resolution 302, which 
was introduced yesterday and went over under the rule, has 
now been modified to read as follows 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have been informed of the con- 
tents of the resolution, and I have no objection, l 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to hear it read, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution for the information of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution as modified, as 
follows: 


Whereas it bas been charged on the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal Reserve Board has a pava fund of several thousand dollars 
which it uses, from time to time, to carry on a newspaper propaganda 
in support of the acts and policies of the Federal Reserve Bou and 

Whereas it has been charged that a portion of said publicity. fund 
has been used to induce certain newspapers to praise and defend the 
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acts and policies of said Federal Reserye Board, 
Senators who have criticized the deflation 


and to attack and con- 
demn policy of said board: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be, and it is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate, at its earliest convenience, in writing. 
all the information in its possession touching the matters specifi 
set out in the following questions: 

(1) Has the Federal Reserve Board a publicity fund; if so, how much 
or what amount is provided per annum, and from what source is such 
a fund derived? 

(2) For what purpose is said fund now used, and for what purpose 
has it been used since May 15, 1920, to June 1, 1922? 

(3) To what person or persons and in what amounts and for what 
service performed has money been paid from said publicity fund since 
May 15, 1920. to June 1, 1922? 

T How is such fund disbursed—upon whose order is it paid out? 
ublishing the monthly bul- 


5) What sum is expended annually for 
s bo: laries and other expenses connected 


letins of said board, including sa 
with the printing of said bulletin? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall have no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the resolution if the Sena- 

tor will strike out the word “deflation” in the last line of the 
second preamble. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
then. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the 
word “deflation” before the word “policy in the last 
“Whereas,” so that it will read: 

Who have criticized the policy of said board. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am unwilling that the Senate, by 
direction or indirection, shall seem to go on record as describ- 
ing the policy of the board as one of deflation. If the Senator 
will take out the word “deflation,” I shall have no objection to 
the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, of course I am at the mercy 
of the Senator, He can object to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. I do not suppose that modification will keep me from 
getting the information I desire; so, if the Senator demands it, 
it will have to go out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama modi- 
fies his resolution in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Senator from New York. 

The resolution, as modified, was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

The preamble as modified was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate re- 
turn to paragraph 818, which covers woven-wire cloth, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendments to paragraph 318. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 61, line 7, before the words 
“per cent,” it is proposed to strike out “20” and insert “25”; 
on line 9, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “30” and 
insert “40”; and in line 11, before the word “ per cent,” to 
strike out 40 and insert “ 45,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 318. Woven-wire cloth: Ganze, fabric, or screen, made of wire 
composed of steel, brass, copper, bronze, or any other metal or alloy, 
not specially provided for, with meshes not finer than 30 wires to the 
linear Inch in warp or filling, 25 r cent ad valorem; with meshes 
finer than 30 and not finer than wires to the linear inch in warp 
or filling, 40 per cent ad valorem ; with meshes finer than 90 wires to 
the linear inch in warp or filling, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee 
I am going to ask the Senate to disagree to the committee 
amendment in line 7, and also to the committee amendment 
in line 9, leaving the committee amendment as proposed in 
line 11. The rates under the paragraph will then be 20 per 
cent, 30 per cent, and 45 per cent, respectively. Upon a re- 
consideration of the matter the committee this morning con- 
sidered that 20 per cent was sufficient on the coarser mesh 
wire cloth and screening, that 30 per cent was sufficient duty 
upon the size with meshes not finer than 90, and that 45 per 
cent was necessary upon the finer mesh fabrics. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment reported by the committee on striking out 
“20” and inserting “25,” in line 7. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment striking out “30” and inserting “40,” in 
line 9. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment in line 11, striking out “40” and insert- 
ing * 45.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Let me see, Mr, President, how it would read 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it was my purpose to offer 
amendments to the committee amendments, but perhaps that 
will not be in order now. I ask the Chair whether I may be 
permitted to offer amendments to the committee amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is at liberty to move 
to reconsider the vote whereby the committee amendments were 
agreed to or to ask unanimous consent to reconsider, 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the confusion I did not realize that the 
amendments had been acted upon. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the votes whereby the several committee amend- 
ments were agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the votes are reconsidered, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in line 7, page 61, I wish to 
move to amend the committee amendment by striking out 25“ 
and inserting “15”; in line 9 by striking out “40,” and insert- 
ing “20”; and in line 11 by striking out “45” and inserting 
25.“ I am not sure, Mr. President, that there ought to be 
this measure of differentiation; I think that a rate of 20 per 
cent flat would be probably just as fair and would accomplish 
the same purpose; but I am following the plan of the commit- 
tee of differentiating. I shall offer the three amendments to 
which I have referred making the rates 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 
and 25 per cent, respectively, as a substitute for the amendments 
offered by the committee. 

Mr. President, discussing the first amendment, I have very 
little to say except that I discover the wire cloth referred to 
here is used largely for screening to protect against insects, 
Bo that I presume the paragraph covers the screening used 
around the porticos of houses. Am I correct about that, I will 
ask the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The medium mesh screen is used for that 
purpose. There is still a finer mesh that is used in paper 
making, as I understand, and for other purposes, where fine 
Strainers are needed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that it is an article in common use in 
most sections of the country and in every home where the 
family is able to incur the expense of screening the house as a 
protection against flies and mosquitoes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor, so that we may understand not only his argument but 
also what the rate of duty is, the screens that are used against 
insects, that are used in the ordinary house, are the coarser 
product, and they come in, as the paragraph is now amended, 
at 20 per cent. They come in under the present bill at 15 per 
cent, under the general basket clause. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator from North Dakota 
could see his way clear to let that duty remain where it is 
now, as I have proposed in my amendment, at 15 per cent. I 
think scientists and the medical profession are all agreed that 
the two greatest preventives of disease consist in protection 
at certain seasons of the year from the fly and from the mos- 
quito, both of them distributors of disease in a different way, 
and diseases of a different character; so that all over the 
country the medical authorities and the sanitary authorities 
are strongly advising everybody to screen their houses against 
these two pernicious insects. As I stated before, I think the 
public have come to realize the importance of protection 
against these distributors of dangerous diseases, and all over 
the country they are protecting themselves to the extent of 
their ability. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, that an article of such 
common use, directed to such a beneficent and necessary pur- 
pose, going to the very health and life of the people of the 
country, ought not to be burdened with tariff duties, espe- 
cially when there seems to be no evidence given us by the 
Tariff Commission of any imports, of any foreign invasion of 
our markets, with reference to this particular product. 

I discover in reading the brief statement of the Tariff Com- 
mission with reference to this article that excluding woven- 
wire fencing and poultry netting—and that we are not talking 
about now—the output of woven-wire products in the United 
States in 1919 was valued at something in excess of 54.250.000. 
The imports and exports of woven wire are not separately 
tabulated by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In view of the fact that the committee is asking a duty 
upon this essential product, of which we produce annually 
about four and a quarter million dollars’ worth, I should be 
glad if the committee has any information which it can fur- 
nish the Senate to give us an idea to what extent this product 
is being imported into this country and to what extent it is 
being exported from this country, because, in all candor and 
sincerity, I think as a matter of humanity we ought not to 
tax this product unless there is a condition of foreign invasion 
that really threatens this industry. I wait for an answer. I 
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do not possess the facts, and I am asking the question simply 
for purposes of information. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, where there are so many 
things that come under a basket clause it is almost impossible 
to say just the amount of some specific article under that 
basket clause. My information is that of the finer woven wire 
there is considerable coming in—that which is used in the 
manufacture of paper and used for the other purposes which 
I have mentioned. I think there is very little, if any at all, of 
the coarser woven wire coming in; but I have here two items of 
the Reynolds report, The Senator asked if we could not re- 
duce the ad valorem down to 15 per cent upon the coarser 
woven-wire products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the products that are used for 
wire netting—for the screening of houses. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. There are three different invoices 
here of wire cloth, 30 wires to the inch, imported from France, 
The foreign value was 37 cents a square foot. The landing 
charges were 2 cents. The selling price was 50 cents; and 
the selling price of the comparable domestic article was 57 
cents. Allowing 25 per cent profit to the importer, it would 
only require 18 per cent to equalize the foreign with the do- 
mestie article, whereas we give, as suggested here, 20 per cent, 
or 2 per cent ad valorem more than would be necessary under 
that identical shipment; but if it were 15 per cent it would be 
8 per cent less than would be necessary. The last item, when 
we get up to the higher 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator leaves that, the Senator 
speaks of one shipment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are three invoices in this one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What did the three invoices amount to? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not know. This is simply from the 
Reynolds report, to get something that is comparable with the 
American product; it does not state how much. I can only 
state generally that in the case of that wire fabric there is 
very little imported. I think we will all agree about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; very little. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Probably very much more is exported 
than is imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. “Comparable,” of course, means that it 
might be finer, it might be coarser, it might be of higher qual- 
ity, or it might be of lower quality. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the comparable American article 
means the same number of wires to the inch. Therefore they 
can get exact comparability in those products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not identical. That is the point I was 
making. It can simply be compared. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. No; but it is as near as it can be made. 

Mr. SIMMONS, We might make here in this country an 
article of the same character as the French article at less than 
the domestic article which sells for 57 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not say just what we could have 
made it for. I simply say that identically the same kind of 
article—that is, 30 wires to the inch—sells for 57 cents, while 
the foreign product is sold for 50 cents, and the cost on which 
we would levy the duty is 37 cents. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator another ques-. 


tion with reference to that, and it seems to me to be a vital 
question in connection with all of these comparisons. Does 
that report provide for the same profit upon the foreign article 
that is charged by the American producer upon the American 
article? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; there are no figures whatever in the 
Reynolds report as to the cost either in the foreign country or 
in this country, or what profit is made by the manufacturer in 
this country or what profit is made by the manufacturer in the 
foreign country, All it dealt with was the wholesale price of 
the comparable article in this country and what the imported 
article is sold for in this country. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now will the Senator be so kind as to state 
again what the French price was, landed here, with freight and 
insurance, without profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The foreign value of the one we are 
now describing, which is the average of these three invoices, 
was 37.1 cents per square foot. The landing charges were 2 
cents per square foot. The selling price of the imported article 
was 50 cents per square foot. The selling price of the com- 
parable domestic article was 57 cents. Allowing what we as- 
sume to be the usual profit of 25 per cent ad valorem to the 
importer, we would still have to add 18 per cent on the foreign 
value to bring the selling price of the foreign product up to 
the selling price of the comparable American product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that 25 per 
cent was added there. The experts who haye been working 


with me have advised me that the proper allowance for over- 
head and profit is 33 per cent, and all the calculations that they 
have made for me have been based upon that theory, and I 
had supposed that that was the theory that was adopted. 
If, now, we add 33 per cent profit to the foreign price, we 
would have a price equal to the American price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The ad valorem, then, of course, would be 


less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but we would not need so much ad 
valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, Mr. President, I think we have to 
take a profit that we consider at least reasonable; and 25 
per cent was regarded as reasonable, and, as we understood, 
the usual profit, because in that character of freight, woven 
wire, there is no breakage, there is no destruction, there is no 
loss whatever, as there would be in chinaware, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that if they took 33 per cent, as suggested by the experts that 
the Senator has consulted, and based the rate upon 33 per 
cent, the ad yalorem would be lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But then the foreigner, instead of making 33 
per cent profit, could make 25 per cent, and then the ad 
valorem would be too low. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misunderstood altogether the 
point I was making. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I was making is that if we 
take the landing cost, which I understand is 37 cents, and add 
334 per cent instead of the 25 per cent, for profit and overhead, 
it will raise the foreign price of the product to the American 
price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator. If we did that 
and made that difference in our ad valorem rate, then all the 
foreigner would haye to do would be to drop his profit from 
834 per cent to 25 per cent, and he would have that advantage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I was making is that if the 
foreign selling price is above the domestic selling price, they 
do not need any duty at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another question. I want to say to 
the Senator that there are many articles sold in this country 
on a basis of 5 per cent commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, take grain bags and cotton bags 
of all kinds; they never think of charging more than 5 per cent 
commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the commission merchant? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the commission merchant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the wholesaler has his overhead and 
his profit to add. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I can satisfy the 
Senator from North Carolina, by. a glance at the Reynolds 
report, that 25 per cent is a little above rather than below the 
average allowed for overhead and profit. On one shipment 
from France the overhead and profit figured on the landed 
cost, including the duty, was 11.6 cents. In the next shipment 
it was 11.6. There are three at that rate, one at 15 cents, two 
at 25 cents, three at 34, and three at 33.8 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How did the Reynolds commission get the 
figures as to the profit and overhead charge? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They could get it by taking the American 
selling price, less the landing cost. Of course, the difference 
between the two would be the overhead charges, and then it is 
easy to ascertain what percentage of the original cost those 
overhead charges represent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering whether, in estimating the 
overhead charges and the profits on the foreign products, they 
took the profits and overhead charges of concerns manufactur- 
ing and selling a similar domestic article? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That would be the only fair way of doing it, 
I should think. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me the only fair way of 
doing it would be to take the identical article sold here in 
the United States. If it is sold by the same one who is im- 
porting it, very. well; that would show the difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would be true if you could ascertain 


-from the importer exactly what his overhead and profit were; 


but I do not assume they went to the importers in every case 
and inquired of them what were their profits and overhead. I 
assume they had some general way of getting at it without 
calling up the importer of every particular article. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is undoubtedly true; but what the 
method is I do not know. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I will not press that any further; but the 
Senator has spoken about three invoices. He is not able to 
state what was the quantity of those invoices? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Neither at home nor abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not know anything about what 
amount of this stuff is imported, whether enough of it is im- 
ported to affect the American price in the slightest, and 
whether the present duty is not reasonably protective. The 
Senator has contended that he wanted to make a competitive 
tariff. A competitive tariff certainly does not mean a pro- 
hibitive tariff, and if the present duty is sufficient te maintain 
a competitive condition in our market in this product, it ought 
not to be increased. Of all the products in the bill this is one 
the rate on which it seems to me ought not to be increased 
unless it is absolutely necessary to make the increase to pro- 
tect an industry in this country from a disastrous or ruinous 
competition from abroad. I do net care te say anything more 
about it, and I am perfectly willing that a vote shall be taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will just complete my 
statement about these invoices. The Senator now speaks of 
my willingness to have business competitive. Certainly I would 
hope that there would be no competition along every line, to 
some extent. I shed no tears, of course, where the American 
people can produce everything in a particular line that the 
American public desires to consume, even though there is none 
imported, provided there is a sufficient number of manufac- 
turers in the United States to produce that healthy competition 
which we need. 

I think there will be reasonable competition in every one of 
these different schedules. Let us take this one, where we say 
that the ad valorem required to protect the American product 
would be 18 per cent. Looking at the report, we find that the 
profits of the importer were considerable, and if there is a very 
little reduction of the profits it would leave him a very good 
margin, and he could come into the markets of the United 
States, other things being equal, on an equal footing, so far 
as the cost price is concerned, with the American manufacturer. 
But when I take the 90-mesh, which is a much finer grade, I 
find that the French price was 61.2 cents per square foot, the 
landing charges were 11 cents, the selling price in the United 
States was 99 cents, and the selling price of the comparable 
American article was $1.87. It would therefore require a duty 
of 142 per cent to equali#e the prices. We have given only 45 
per cent, or less than one-third of that amount. But, taking 
it right through, I hardly think we could say there is that 
much difference in the cost of production at home and abroad 
or in the fair selling price at home and abroad. We have made 
due allowance for increases of foreign prices and for decreases 
of domestic prices, and acted on the assumption that in many 
instances the present selting price is inordinately high; but 
after making those allowances we still think we will need 45 
per cent to measure the difference on a fair competitive basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, if you would allow the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of these wires, both coarse and fine, only 25 
per cent to cover the overhead and profits, I imagine you would 
not find much difference between the American price and the 
foreign price. The Senator says the selling price is one dollar 
and eighty some cents. The Senator does not know, and I do 
not know, how much of that is profit and overhead. He has 
allowed the foreigner only 25 per cent for profit and overhead. 
He has no information whatever as to what the American pro- 
ducer and seller in the domestic market allows himself for 
overhead and for profit, 

We do know that it is a general impression, which I think 
is amply justified, that the production of wire in this country 
is controlled by combinations and understandings, and that the 
prices are fixed, not by the law of supply and demand, not by 
the law of competition, because there is practically no com- 
petition in price except such as may grow out of foreign im- 
portations. 

One thing is very clear to my mind. If this bill establishing 
highly protective and almost prohibitive duties is passed, and 
it shall result in the further monopolization of the industries 
of this country, as I believe it will, followed by the result that 
there will be no restraint whatsoever of competition in the 
fixing of prices within the prescribed limits of the duty, as 
soon as the people have an opportunity, I think they will ex- 
press their protest. In other words, I mean to say to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, and I am saying it in all candor, the 
protective principle can not obtain in this country for any 
2 length of time if there is not competition in the domestic 
market. 

If this bill has the effect, as I believe it will, of further ad- 
vancing the combinations of industries which now exist, and 
which, with reference to probably 75 per cent of the American 


products of this country, have already resulted in a suppression 
of domestic competition, and the American people see that they 
have fallen upon a time when there is no competition on the 
part of the protected industries of the country, and that they 
have no protection whatsoever against their avarice and their 
greed, I think the American people will see that such a system 
as that, a system which lends itself to that end and that result, 
can net and ought not to be tolerated by a free people. If the 
imposition of these duties contributes to that end, then the legis- 
lation which we are considering to-day, and which we shall 
probably enact, will aid these violators of the law, these people 
who have trodden upon that fundamental principle of com- 
petition, who have stifled all competition, who have destroyed 
the operation of the law of supply and demand in disregard of 
the law of the land. I think the people of the country will say 
that we ought not, by legislation, to make this conspiracy 
against the people more effective and more complete than it 
now is. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. President, and I am ready 
for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not informed what 
the vote is to be on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I announced that I would offer an amend- 
ment to substitute 15 per cent for the proposed amendment of 
the committee, on line 7, page 61, paragraph 318. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection the vote already 
taken will be considered as not having been taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought that had already been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is now done. The Senator from 
North Carolina offers an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 61, line 7, the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “25” and inserting in lieu thereof 15.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the same page, in line 9, I move to sub- 
stitute 20 per cent for the 40 per cent proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote already 
taken will be considered as not having been taken, and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina will be 
stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 61, line 9, the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out 40 and inserting in lieu thereof 20.” 
The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was re. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In line 11, on the same page, and in the same 
paragraph, I move to amend the committee amendment by strik- 
ing out “45” and inserting in lieu thereof 25.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the vote pre- 
viously taken will be considered as not having been taken and 
eg amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina will 

stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 61, in line 11, the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “45” and inserting in lieu thereof 25.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask that we turn to page 78, para- 
graph 362. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment in that para- 
graph will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 78, paragraph 362, the 
committee proposes to strike out the word “ Files,” in line 1, 
and to insert: 

So-called 
ment, and — fee Tae ne nae eee noe cont a 
valorem į all other files. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment, so that it will leave the first part of the 
paragraph exactly as written by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he proposes to strike out in line 4 the words “ floats 
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of all cuts and kinds” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“floats, of whatever cut or kind”? In other words, does he 
propose to disagree to both the Senate amendments in that 
Paragraph and leave only the House text? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to strike out all of the Senate 
amendment from line 1 down to and including the words 
other files,” in line 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The balance of the amendment the Senator 
desires to remain? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the parliamentary situation 
would be that if that is done it would not be in order at the 
present time to offer any amendment to the paragraph except 
as to the words in line 4 which I have just read, because the 
Senate committee has receded from all its amendments except 
that one. I have no objection to a vote on the first amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is on page 78, line 4, where the committee proposes to 
strike out the words “ floats of all cuts and kinds” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ floats, of whatever cut or kind,” so as to read: 

Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of whatever cut or kind, 21 inches 
in length and under, 25 cents per dozen. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is on page 78, line 12, in paragraph 363, where the com- 
— i proposes to strike out “40” and insert “50,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 363. Sword blades, and swords and side arms, irrespective of 
quality or use, solely or in part of metal, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. I move to strike out “50” 
and insert “30.” I would be glad if the Senator from North 
Dakota would give us some reason why he proposes to increase 
the House rate, which is 10 points higher than the present 
law, from 40 to 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is for revenue entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says it is for 
revenue entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to make the same remark, 
but as the Senator from Utah has already made it it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat it. I simply wish to say in con- 
nection with the item that the present rate is 30 per cent ad 
valorem, a rate for revenue only. We need a little more 
money than we needed in 1913. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to close the matter by saying 
if it is for revenue entirely, and I suppose it must be because 
the imports would not seem to justify it for any other 
reason—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are not many imports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall certainly make no objection, but 
I do not see how the Senator expects to get very much revenue 
out of it, in view of the fact that the importations in 1918 
seem to have been only $737; in 1920, $8,000; and for nine 
months of 1921 only $30,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That represents a good many daggers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I imagine there is not going to be any very 
great increase in the importation of swords and sword blades 
into this country; at least I devoutly hope so. I hope the 
sword is going out of use in this country to a very large ex- 
tent, and with the present importations only $20,000, with a 
diminishing use, I do not think very much revenue will be 
derived from that source, However, I make no objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not look for very much revenue, but 
there were $20,543 worth imported in the nine months of 1921. 
So the other rate would give us about $6,500, and if we have a 
50 per cent duty we would get at least $12,500 from that little 
item; and we have to pick up these little items of revenue 
wherever we can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much afraid the Senator from 
North Dakota and his committee have not much confidence in 
the pacific intentions of this country. They do not rely very 
much upon our hope that world conditions may dispense with 
the use of the sword to a very great extent, if not altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a person in the United 
States who wants a foreign dagger, and nothing else but a for- 
eign dagger will do, I am willing that he shall pay the 50 per 
cent, and that we shall take that amount from him. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. This paragraph says nothing about daggers. 

Mr. SMOOT. It covers daggers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It says side arms. Of course, if a dagger 
is a side arm in the Senator’s part of the country, then it is 


all right; but they do not use the dagger down in my part of 
the country as a side arm, 

Mr. SMOOT. They use it in their boots, and when taken 
from there it is from the side of the leg. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Let us vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina withdraw his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 78, line 
15, to strike out “20” and insert “ 25,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 364. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, many of these articles are 
still in use in this country, notwithstanding peace, and will con- 
tinue to be in use, especially with the farmer who lives in re- 
mote sections, isolated, without close neighbors. He generally 
desires some sort of weapon in the house as a matter of pro- 
tection. Then there are other uses for the items covered by. 
this paragraph. I would like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota why he wishes to increase the House rate, which is 
5 points higher than the present rate, to 25 per cent? 

There seem to be no importations of this article to speak of. 
In 1918 there were only $821 worth of imports; in 1919 there 
were only $1,214 worth; and during the first nine months of the 
present year there were $3,691 worth. Is this rate also imposed 
as a revenue duty, I will ask the Sendtor from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. I will say, however, that we get 
very little revenue from it, for muzzle-loading shotguns and 
rifles have practically gone out of use. I do not suppose there 
will be any great amount of them imported, but there has al- 
ways been a little duty imposed upon them. There is a 15 
per cent ad valorem duty now imposed upon these articles, and 
the other House imposed 20 per cent on the American valuation. 
So the committee thought they could bear a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. -~ 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not propose to increase the 
duty for the purposes of protection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not think these articles are now 
made at all in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 78, paragraph 365, line 16, after the words “single bar- 
reled,” to strike out the word “ sporting.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I beg pardon of the Chair, 
but I wish to state to the Chair that the Senator who was to 
look after these items is not now in the Chamber. I am now 
for the first time having an opportunity to examine the amend- 
ments, and I hope the Chair will not put the question on the 
amendment before I can examine it. However, I haye no ob- 
jection to the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 78, paragraph 365, line 22, before the words “per cen- 
tum,” to strike out the numerals “35” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals 45,“ so as to read: 

Par. 365. Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shot- 
guns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, valued at not more 
than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not more than 

10 each, $4 each ; valued at more than $10 and not more than $25 each, 
6 each; valued at more than $25 each, $10 each; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should be glad if the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would advise me as to whether or not 
this rate is proposed as a revenue duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, Mr. President, I may say that 
the duty is imposed almost exclusively for revenue purposes. 
It may amount to protection in some instances, but it is not 
high enough for protection according to the report of the Rey- 
nolds Commission. If the Senator from North Carolina de- 
sires, I can give what the specific duties would amount to re- 
duced to ad valorem duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering whether the duties were 
imposed for additional protection or for revenue. It seems to 
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me that the imports would not justify any increase in duty, 
and that the duty would yield but very little revenue. I do 
not think the increase can be justified upon the ground of pro- 
tection. I notice, Mr. President, that the domestic production 
of these articles in 1914 amounted to ten and a half million 
dollars. 

Practically the entire industry is located in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New York. 

Imports in general haye decreased since 1902, at which time they 
reached a maximum. 

For the first nine months of 1921, of double-barreled and 
combination shotguns and rifles the imports amounted to 
$58,376; of single-barreled guns the importations amounted to 
$39,719; of all other parts of guns, pistols, or rifles, and fittings 
for stocks, and so forth, the imports amounted to $9,884; of 
barrels for sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles, further 
advanced in manufacture than rough-bored only, the imports 
amounted to but $9. In the next item, stocks for sporting 
breech-loading shotguns and rifles, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, the importations amounted to but $30. 

Putting the imports all together they did not amount to quite 
$100,000 of all these various items I have enumerated, includ- 
ing double-barreled and singled-barreled shotguns. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall yield in a moment. I repeat that 
putting double and single barreled breech-loading and repeating 
shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, and so 
forth, all together, the importations were not $100,000 during 
the last nine months of 1921, as against a domestic production 
as fur back as 1914—and that is the last year for which the 
figures are given—of $10,500,000. Certainly that situation does 
not call for the enormous increase in these rates over the pres- 
ent law and over the House rates. I now yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in examining this bill, so 
far us it relates to the duties on guns, and rifles, and shells, and 
explosives, this thought has occurred to me: I do not know 
what ought to be done, but it seems to me there is an utter in- 
consistency between this legislation and the internal revenue 
law. Under the revenue bill we adopted, as I now recall, an 
excise tax of 10 per cent on cartridges, and s forth, because it 
was desired to discourage their manufacture in this country. 
This bill imposes a tariff duty on cartridges, and so forth, for 
the purpose of encouraging their manufacture, and now it is 
proposed to impose a tariff on guns, rifles, and so forth, eyi- 
dently for the purpose of protecting that industry, although there 
has been placed an excise duty upon cartridges which are used 
in such guns. It seems to me that we have been rather incon- 
sistent in treating this subject. I am not prepared to say what 
should be done, but the thought has occurred to me that either 
we did not pursue a very wise policy in connection with the 
revenue bill or we are not pursuing a very wise policy in con- 
nection with the pending bill, for certainly both of them can not 
be right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely cor- 
rect with reference to the action in the matter of the imposition 
of a direct tax. Articles of this character, which are not sup- 
posed to be absolute necessaries and which are indulged in by 
people who are able to buy them, were considered as proper 
subjects for internal taxation. I do not know that the Senator 
is quite right in saying that the object was to discourage their 
manufacture, but they were recognized as articles not absolutely 
necessary to the national life. But, Mr. President, why should 
we increase the present rate of 35 per cent—that is a pretty 
steep rate—as provided in the present law. That rate has prac- 
tically kept out of this market the firearms referred to, for un- 
der it we did not import $100,000 worth, although there was an 
annual domestic consumption of something over $10,000,000 
worth, 

There seems to be no reason for the increased rate from the 
protective tariff standpoint; the articles receive now all the 
protection which is needed, Of course, if it is desired to pro- 
hibit them, that is another question; and if it is desired to give 
the manufacturers of these articles an opportunity further to 
raise their prices without danger of foreign competition, that 
is likewise another question; but if the proposed rate is purely 
for the purposes of protecting them against an unreasonable 
invasion of this market which would upset the general prin- 
ciple of fair competition, I can not see any justification for 
raising the present duty from 35 per cent to 45 per cent. How- 
ever, I do not wish to consume the time of the Senate in discus- 
sion. I am willing to take a vote. I wish, however, to offer 
an amendment to the 35 per cent item. 


ask him a question? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I merely wish to place 
some facts in the Recorp which it may be desirable to have 
when we come to consider the matter in conference. I call 
attention to the fact that this is a duty for revenue. The ar- 
ticles referred to are luxuries, being high-priced foreign rifles 
and guns imported into this country at an immense profit. 

The Senator from North Carolina was mistaken, if I under- 
stood him correctly, when he said that under the present reve- 
nue law we imposed a tax of 100 per cent on this kind of 
articles, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not mean the present revenue law, but 
I think we did in the former law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The revenue tax in the present revenue 
law is only 10 per cent on those articles, but on dirks and arms 
of that kind which we wanted to legislate out of existenee as 
much as possible a tax of 100 per cent was imposed. 

I wish to refer to an importation of sporting rifles. There is 
listed in the publication before me a rifle that costs abroad 
$13.32. It is sold in this country for $60. A similar American 
article is sold for $60.72. It would require 232 per cent to 
equalize the two. The importer of the foreign article makes 
184 per cent on his selling price, and in view of that fact we 
felt that it would not be a great hardship upon him to compel 
an to pay the Government of the United States 45 per cent 

uty. 

The next item is a rifle that costs $28.60 abroad; the im- 
porter sells it for $74. It would require a duty of 62 per cent 
to equalize the two. The importer makes a profit of 83 per 
cent, and if he sells it at the same price he could still pay the 
45 per cent ad valorem duty and make a very handsome profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
He was reading about what sort of a 


rifle? 
Mr. McCUMBER. The sporting rifles and breech- loading 
shotguns. We have already passed those of inferior value. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator tells us about 
the remarkable profits that the importers made on importing 
those guns into this country. If that is true, if they can make 
such profits in this market on their foreign-made guns, I am at 
a loss to understand why they do not send them over here and 
why we do not have more of them on the market. I discover 
from the Tariff Commission that in nine months of 1921 of 
these sporting guns, so called, there were brought in $4 worth, 
and in 1921 of stocks for sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles $30 worth. I am a little amazed, if there are any such 
profits as those in exporting these guns to this country, that 
they should only bring in during nine months of the last year 
$4 worth of one, which would hardly pay for a gun 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, is not the Senator reading 
from importations of stocks? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am reading from the statistics as to bar- 
rels for sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles further ad- 
vanced in manufacture than rough-bored only. Those are the 
barrels of these fine shotguns, and the other section that I read 
from was stocks. One is the barrels and the other is stocks for 
sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles wholly or partly 
manufactured. I suppose they assemble those barrels and their 
stocks after they get here; but that seems to be the importation 
during those nine months—taking them both together, 834 
worth. : 

Mr. MeLEAN. There are some importations, as the Senator 
knows, of these high-grade guns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the point is, if the figures that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has given us as to profits are correct— 
I do not know how much it was; over 100 per cent profit—I am 
utterly amazed that there have not been greater importations. 
He says those figures are taken from the Reynolds report. The 
Reynolds report was made as of August, 1921; and I am utterly 
amazed that more of these articles have not come in under those 
circumstances, T 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator will note that in nine months of 
1921 there were imported $58,000 worth of double-barreled and 
combination shotguns and rifles, 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are talking now about these sporting 
articles. The Senator has given the profits on these sporting 
articles. The Senator is now talking about the common double- 
barreled and combination shotgun and rifle. 

Mr. McLEAN, Of course, the shotguns are sporting imple- 
ments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose we say there is $58,000 worth of 
them, then. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to explain the matter to the 
Senator, if he will permit me, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will, 
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Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that there are made 
abroad by certain makers shotguns that command enormous 
prices. If you want a Scott gun made in England you will 
have to pay anywhere from $300 te $1,000 for it; and that is 
true with regard to the Francotte gun, which is made in France. 
There are not many importations, but they are very high- 
priced guns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do we make that kind of gun over here? 

Mr. McLEAN. We make a gun as good. We make very 
high-priced guns, and they are probably as good; but there 
are certain gentlemen who will not use anything but a Scott 
gun or a Francotte gun—it does not make any difference what 
it costs. I am somewhat familiar with this article and its 
use, and I know that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator wants to impose a tax of 
45 per cent because there are a few people in this country who 
are able to pay any price that may be exacted. for a thing they 
want to buy—a gun made over there that is so far superior to 
anything that we produce over here, or they fancy it is so far 
superior, that they will pay a fancy price for it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, they are expensively engraved; they are 
inlaid with gold in some instances. The profit on them is any- 
where from 200 to 800 per cent, and it seems to me the Govern- 
ment May as well get a little revenue from them. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I want to say frankly to the Senator—and 
I am trying to speak frankly to-day—that when we have a 
domestic production and a domestic consumption of $10,500,000 
of these products in one year, and there are imported only 
about $100,000 worth of them; when the Senator stands up 
here and undertakes to justify that tax upon the ground that 


some gentlemen of wealth, who do not care about price when. 


they find an article that strikes their fancy, fancying some par- 
ticular brand or type of these firearms that are made abroad, 
pay these exorbitant prices for it; and then when the Senator 
undertakes to compare those prices with the price of the thing 
that is made in this country and which is taxed, I think in all 
candor that we are trifling, absolutely trifling, with a serious 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, in the Morning Herald there 
appeared in quite large type—and the same article, I think, 
was carried in many of the other papers—the following article: 
QUOTING PRESIDENT BRINGS OUSTER THREAT TO SCRIRES—WHITD HOUSE 

RESENTS ALLEGED VIOLATION OF CORRESPONDENTS’ CODE OF ETHICS. 


One more violation of the code of ethics existing between President 
Harding and newspaper cor mdents in the semiweekly conferences 
will result in cancellation of the conferences, it was said yesterday at 
the White House. 


I suppose whoever said it spoke with authority. 


House. 

ay afternoon some newspapers are 
said to have — the President direct on remarks regarding attacks 
on Attorney General Daugherty, which resulted in considerable em- 
barrasement for the President. 

It was made plain that a single violation b 
would be sufficient to cause a discontinuance o 

The matter will be taken up with Secretary Christian by the White 
House Correspondents’ Association, looking to disciplinary action on 
the offending correspondents, 

Mr. President, we recall having read in the papers some days 
ago—which was discussed, following that, by the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrtey]—the tirade of the President 
against the action of certain newspapers of the country in print- 
ing news. 

I have always thought that the function of the newspapers 
was to print the news, but it seems that the news which has 
been printed since the 4th of March last year has not always 
met the approval of the President, or been welcome at the 
White House, and this unwelcome news, this displeasing news, 
I might say, from Republican papers, independent papers, and 
Democratic papers, has caused the President's ire to be roused, 
and the other day it broke out in full force. 

I shall not refer to that article more than to say this, that 
it would seem to be perfectly natural that the President should 
become angry at the news that has come from Pennsylvania, 
from Indiana, and more recently from Iowa, because we all 
realize how disappointing must have been the results of the 
recent primary in Pennsylvania, when Gifford Pinchot, the 
alleged progressive, the erstwhile friend of Roosevelt, walloped 
the old guard, the standpat machine of that State, although it 
took a good deal of money to do it, and althongh I have no doubt 
the machine spent considerably more money than Pinchot's 
committee spent. Money was quite lavishly used in that cam- 


paign. 


any one correspondent 
the conferences. 


I have no doubt that the news was unwelcome to the Presi- 
dent and caused him to become irritable. Then the news came 
from Indiana, when his good friend, a man who has stood by 
him fatihfully here upon the floor of the Senate, and in his 
campaign for the Presidency two years ago as his chief lieu- 
tenant, helping to elect the ticket, is defeated at the hands of 
another alleged Progressive, Mr. Beveridge, was certainly dis- 
appointing news. 

But day before yesterday in Iowa something happened which 
the most optimistic friends of the successful candidate did not 
believe was possible, There was Mr. Brookhart, running on an 
antiadministration ticket, denouncing much of the legislation 
that had been championed by this administration, criticizing 
the seating of Senator Newberry by the majority some weeks 
ago, going so far in his campaign speeches, as I have read from 
the press of Iowa and elsewhere, as to say that when he got here 
he would be in favor now of unseating the junior Senator from 
Michigan. That was one of the main issues in that campaign. 
But every progressive principle was advocated by Mr. Brook- 
hart in his campaign for the senatorial nomination in Iowa. 

The results of it are more important when we realize the 
character of men who opposed Mr. Brookhart in that primary. 
I know two of those candidates personally. I served with Me. 
Pickett for two years in the House of Representatives. He is a 
very able and charming gentleman, one of the most eloquent 
men I have ever heard. I understand that he, as a candidate 
in the primary, was willing to indorse all that this administra- 
tion had done, and was the administration candidate. He ran 
third. There was a Mr. Thorne, an expert on railroad trans- 
portation. He had been in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion work, and strongly upheld what was known as the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill. I did not know him personally, but Mr. 
Thorne bears a reputation of being a very able man. 

Congressman Sweer I knew. I served with him in the House 
of Representatives. He was a forward-looking man, a splendid 
gentleman, and when we realized that those three candidates, 
and two others, went down in an overwhelming defeat at the 
hands of Brookhart, the antiadministration candidate, the anti- 
Newberry candidate, against the old guard and the machine 
politicians, the result of that primary is important, and will so 
be interpreted throughout the country. It shows how the old 
guard are constantly being rebuked—your tactics here con- 
stantly being repudiated. s 

So, Mr. President, it is little wonder that this news which is 
weekly floating in the night of every election held in every 
State in the Union these days as it comes to the White House 
is unwelcome, disconcerting, distasteful, and enough to arouse 
the ire and anger of the President of the United States. 

I sympathize with him to some extent, therefore, in the 
predicament in which he was placed, although his taking the 
defeat of his friends and the friends of the administration out 
upon the metropolitan press of the country and the newspaper 
correspondents at the White House was quite umprecedented— 
something no other President has ever done. Aye, inexcusable 
and unjustifiable. I imagine that if President Harding had 
said all the things that were in his mind when he got the 
returns from Pennsylvania and the returns from Indiana and 
the returns from Iowa his utterances would have been wnpr nt- 
able; they would have burned the very paper upon which they 
were printed. The correspondents as well as the newspapers 
printing them might have been convicted of libelous matter. 

It is the policy now, it seems—it is the settled plan—of the 
majority in this Chamber and at the other end of the Capitol 
to seek to distract the attention of the American people from 
the real issues and try to lead them off on some irrelevant 
question, The very distinguished and eloquent Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] on day before yesterday delivered a 
speech in the Senate, following in the tracks of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. McCumser], 
in their mad tirade against the metropolitan press of the 
country. They say the press is against this tariff bill. I am 
not quoting precisely the words of the Senator from North 
Dakota, but he gave the impression that the reason the press 
was opposing this tariff bill was because they were selfish. I 
have a high respect for the press of the country; and when 
executive domination attempts to clog the news channels and 
thwart the high purpose of the metropolitan press to give the 
news to the people, then there will be a revolt throughout the 
country against such a policy. 

The Senator from North Carolina and other Senators have, 
day by. day, incorporated in the Recorp editorials from the lead- 
ing Republican papers of this country denouncing this tariff bill 
in stronger language, I might say, than that employed by even 
the Democratic press of the country; and I know of no inde- 
pendent paper, no progressive paper, in this country that has 
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indorsed the tariff bill up to this good hour. You can not 
expect your friends, even the Republican press, to indorse such 
a policy of extortion, favoritism, and robbery as is written in 
this bill and attempted to be passed by you. They are sound- 
ing the warning; and you had better surrender—temporarily, 
at least—your political arrogance and change your policy. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Has the Senator from Mississippi 
seen the article on the first page of the Baltimore Sun of to- 
day, headed “Tariff on wool may add burden of $310,000,000 
to our people“? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not seen it, but I have no doubt 
that that is exactly what this majority would do. They prom- 
ised to reduce the high cost of living, but instead of doing 
that they add greater taxes and heavier burdens upon the con- 
sumers of this country. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, This is a wonderful article. Ap- 
parently the facts are authentic; and we can now understand 
why the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprnc] has been almost 
frantic in wanting more value put into his flocks of sheep. 
According to this article, he would be a participant in $310,- 
000,000 additional taxes on the American people. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Idaho can hear nothing 
but the bleating of the sheep out West. The attacks against 
the Republican press of the country are merely to distract public 
attention from the real issues involved in this tariff discussion, 
and the utterances of the President against the newspaper cor- 
respondents is a part of the plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I came in after the Senator had started, and 
it may be that I am asking him about something he explained 
before I came in. I wanted to ask the Senator if he is com- 
plaining of the announcement appearing in the press that the 
President had announced that some newspaper man who had 
published a truthful account of what had occurred in the White 
House would be denied admission if he repeated such an un- 
grateful act? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; I was observing on the article which 
appeared in the paper this morning. 

We recall that when the disarmament conference was in ses- 
sion in Washington, and the four-power pact was being consid- 
ered, and the mainland of Japan was included in the proposi- 
tion, the correspondents at the White House on that occasion 
asked the President about tls matter in one of their formal 
conferences, conferences held according to a custom which has 
been adhered to without exception by all other Presidents so 
far as history shows. The President one day said that the pact 
did not include the mainland of Japan, and thereupon some of 
the representatives of America at the disarmament conference 
went up to see the President and told him he had made a mis- 
take, that he was wrong. The President and those representa- 
tives got their wires crossed, and it put the President in a hole, 
or somebody got in a hole. Then the practice or plan of allow- 
ing the newspaper representatives in the White House confer- 
ences to propound questions to the President extemporaneously, 
so to speak, was discontinued, I take it it was not because of 
any admission or assumption that the President was unable— 
he possessing quickness of mind and magnificent ability—to 
answer the questions which might be propounded in these con- 
ferences; but the plan was changed, and after that the repre- 
sentatives of the press—men whom he had known for years, 
reliable men, men of reputation, straight, honest, trustworthy— 
were told, Now, you must not ask these questions any more 
in the old way. We are going to change the custom, and you 
must write out your questions upon a slip and submit them to 
the President first; he will look oyer them, and if they are 
easy to answer you will be permitted to ask the questions and 
get answers. If they are not easy to answer, and the President 
is unable to answer them, then you will get no answers to those 
particular questions.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I call the Senator's 
attention to the headline of this article on the first page of 
the Baltimore Sun of to-day: 

Tariff on wool may add burden of $510,000,000, 

Notorious Schedule K of Payne-Aldrich fame in new guise. Taft 
as President urged its repeal. Written into Fordney-MeCumber meas- 
ure at trust’s behest. 

In other words, here is a specific charge that the Wool Trust 
came here and dictated to the committees of both Houses. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes; they have just changed the letter 
„K in order to fool somebody, to deceive them. They knew 
that Schedule K“ had been denounced too often and was too 
notorious so they changed the name, but made its meaning 
worse. Hypocrisy is written in every line and in every syllable 
of this tariff bill. It seems that deception is the present order 
of the day from a senatorial Republican viewpoint. 

Not only are they trying to distract public attention by abus- 
ing the Republican and the independent press of the country, 
threatening to oust the correspondents from the White House, 
but the distinguished Senator from Indiana day before yester- 
day brought the ambassador from Great Britain into the dis- 
cussion by saying he is over here playing a part in this domestic 
question. He further said in that speech that if George Harvey, 
our ambassador to Great Britain, had made in London the 
statement that Geddes, the ambassador from Great Britain, 
made here, the President would immediately recall George 
Harvey. 

Mr. President, that very clearly demonstrates what a strangle- 
hold materialism has on this administration and what a grasp 
big business has upon the White House. I have not read the 
speech of Sir Auckland Geddes, but I have a stenographic copy 
of it which I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
Ryconp at the close of my remarks. It will speak for itself. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is speaking of George Harvey, 
our ambassador, being recalled. Did the Senator notice in the 
morning newspapers that he is guilty of an offense which ought 
to bring about his recall? It is boldly announced in the press 
dispatches that he has said he is going to wear long pants at 
social functions hereafter. That is in the papers this morning. 
What does the Senator think about recalling him for such an 
offense as that against the dignity of the King of England? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think if the administra- 
tion had desired to recall George Harvey they had a good oppor- 
tunity to recall him some time ago. The statement of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that if George Harvey had made the speech 
at London that Geddes made here President Harding would have 
recalled him immediately, causes me to believe that the adminis- 
tration looks to the almighty dollar above patriotism, above 
principle, and above everything that should be held dear and 
loved by a great people, namely, the cause for which we go to 
war and the services and glory of our heroes. When George 
Harvey, in his speech in London some time ago, made the state- 
ment that our boys fought “in order to save their own skin“ 
and “were afraid not to fight,“ then it was that President 
Harding would have been justified, and the American people 
would have indorsed it, if he had cabled immediately his recall. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, has it ever occurred 
to the Senator from Mississippi that George Harvey was ap- 
pointed minister to the Court of St. James and sent out of the 
country to stop him from writing against such things as the 
League of Nations and the four-power pact? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not surprised. I think they sent him 
over there because they were afraid of him here. They would 
rather have him there and believed him to be less dangerous 
in London than he would be here as a friend of the White 
House; that he would do them less harm there than he could do 
if kept here. 

The whole policy of the White House and of the majority in 
the Senate seems to be to distract the attention of the country 
to side issues, so that public opinion will not consider the main 
issue involved here. The people will know that every Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber promised in the last cam- 
paign to reduce the high cost of living, and they will know that 
you haye betrayed them, making no effort to carry out that 
promise, but, on the contrary, making every effort to increase 
those costs and add to their already stooped shoulders heavier 
and greater burdens, 


APPENDIX. 
THE Key ro WORLD RECOVERY. 


[Address before Chicago Association of Credit Men by Sir Auckland 
Campbell Geddes, British ambassador to the United States.] 


The evils from which the world suffers at the present moment are 
more economic even than they are political. Much of the political 
unrest which we see in different parts of the world is based, beyond 
a shadow of question, upon the economic position in which the various 
countries find themselyes. If there is one thing which the Great War 
has taught, I believe, it is that we are interlocked economically, 
nation to nation, in such a way that no nation can prosper unless 
others prosper, too; that no nation can suffer from economic disturb- 
ance without all other nations throughout the world suffering in 
greater or in less degree, and I believe that all responsible statesmen 
in all countries at the present time are honestly doing the very best 
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that in them lies to restore the economic foundations of world pros- 
paN But of all the nations of the world there are no two sọ 
closely interlocked by ties of trade, by ties of commerce and finance, 
our great Nation and mine. 

„The figures of that interlocking are extraordinaril aint ont 
suggestive. In the year 1920 your f trade touched the 
peak that so far it bas ever reached. Its volume in that year was 
no less than the astounding figure of thirteen and one- ‘billions 
of dollars—exports eight and one-quarter billions, imports five and 
one-quarter billions of dollars. But your most favorable trade balance 
was not in that year but the year before, when it touched the really 
. figure of $4, 000,000. The foreign trade of this 
country is therefore of great, of vast interest to all the citizens of 


the United States. 

Now, the interlocking of your 12 with ours is extraordinarily 
close. Even before the war, in 1913, no less than 40 pe cent of your 
total foreign trade was with the British Empire, and t amount rose 
in importance during the E tegt of war, and rose in its percentage 
so that now, according to the latest trade returns, your foreign trade 
is, so far as 46.75 per cent of it is concerned, carried on with the 
British Empire. And as to your Eu n trade, t that apart 
from the rest of your foreign trade, 46 per cent the figure 
which goes to the British territories in Europe. Ta the Americas 
as a whole, no less than 62 per cent of your foreign trade is with 
British territories in America. 


om it are largely dependent the capacity of tish Empire 
to buy your goods se i to pay for them in dollars in America. 


coun 
efect 
and mine. 

You all know that during the early years of the war the British 
Government took over from the British citizens who had investments 
in this 8 those investments and sold large quantities of them 
te provide dollar credits to pay for the munitions, the food, and the 
raw materials required for t rosecution of the As a result, 
those investments passed into 
interest on them, no longer accruing to British subjects, no lon 

aden credits to pay in great part for yeur exports to the British 
pire. 

Another large part of the British purchases fh this country was 
peg for through credits established on account of services rendered 

the British mercantile marine, by British insurance companies, by 


ere of the balance of trade 
that there will be diminished eredits—dollar credits—for the British 
to purchase your with in this country. 

re remains the question of British goods coming to this country 
to balance the purchases of American goods made here. As you are 
aware, there is a high tariff that acts as a barrier against goods 
would be sent to this country. 

We are therefore as two nations —each in its own interest vitally 
eoncerned with this international faced by a situation pro- 
foundly modified from that to which we ed gronn accustomed. 

Moreover, Britain, as a result of (a) the pse of Russia, (b) the 


Hungary, p 
unrest of the Far East and of the East generally, and there is another 
series of shrinkages in markets which were formerly reached by British 


s. 

Still further, consider the enormous volume of taxation tbat it has 
been necessary for the British Government to impose upon its ple, 
Over 40 per cent of the total cost of the war was paid for as it was 
incurred out of taxes. Last year alone we paid off over $12,000,000 of 
debt. That taxation is imposing a heavy drain naturally upon the 
manufacturers and merchants of the British Isles. 

I draw your attention to these points because I see frequently in the 

ress Suggestions that everything is coming right, quickly; that trade 
k going to boom within a few weeks; that the whole world financial 
machine is soon going to start up and run smoothly and easily. 

It is not g to be easy to get back the old volume of trade. 
That ultimately that volume of trade, great as it was before the war, 
will be enormously ex „I have no doubt; but I believe that there 
js a period ahead of us during which there has to be the very greatest 
skill and care shown, not only by those directly concerned with finance, 
trade, and commerce but those who are responsible for the govern- 
mental policy in the various countries, and by those who, like myself, 
are in part at least responsible for maintaining the close touch between 
one Government and another. 

We are facing a world disordered so profoundly, when we contrast it 
with the pre-war condition of t it is quite obvious that we 
never enn return to the sort of situation that then existed. But I be- 
lieve that all these difficulties can be got over, provided the best intelli- 
gence and the best will that every country can bring to bear upon the 
sitnation is brought to bear. 

There are still vast devastations to be made good in Europe. The 
devastated areas of France are still devastated areas; the devastated 
manhood of the European countries is still a devastated manhood. Per- 
haps not in two generatfons can that human devastation be recovered 
from. Tue losses are not only losses of existing wealth but losses in 
the capacity to produce new wealth. 

In such a situation as this, one is a 
with which commentators upon difficult international situations utter 
their claims. This is a time when we all, nation to nation, country to 
country, throughout the world, must appeal for efforts to understand 
one another’s difficulties. S 5 

Euro as a whole—one of your best customers, almost as great a 
astomer, as the British Empire—ts shattered, disordered, beyond hope 
of immediate recovery. You who, by your business or profession, deal 
with problems impinging closely upon this great world trouble are in a 
position to know wit t accuracy and in great detail where the shoe 
pinches. The men in Britain who correspond to you know accurately 
where the shoe is pinching there. 

Time and again, throughout this country, I have expressed the 
belief that the surest way to get rapidly back upon the read to recoy- 


at times to see the levity 


men is a flexibility, a power of 


stinent and capaci fit in 
which Governmen or 983 


a 
because of their inevitably ponderous nature, m 
vernment of an 
therefore, 

hin. 


that all 


from its present disordered condition, that 8 can come back 
e are experiencing any- 


France, Ital Igium, 
all the other countries. That cooperation, men to see 
munity of interests between them, teaching them the habit of coopera- 
tion, may go far to lay a foundation upon which peace can stand secure, 
unshaken, and unmoved throughout the generations to come. 

The world surely has had a sufficient lesson in the last great war as to 
what the real cost of war is—not only the war bill In money, not only 
the war bill in blood, but a war bill in shattered financial machinery, 
in sha’ economic conditiens, and a war bill in suffering, in unem- 
ere in the starvation of women and children, a war bill that has 

0 paid for in the years that follow the war by the death of children 
8 nourished, and by the death of men and women. The casu- 
alties of a war do not end when the fighting stops. Look at Russia 
to-day; look at Germany to-day; look at the unemployed in Britain to- 
days look at your own unemployed. The casualties on; the war 

of blood and life and health and happiness mounts up for years 
after the last shot is fired. 

It is moun still, and it will mount perhaps for years to come in 
death, misery, rvation, and disease. It is a great price to payi and 
no man who considers what this past war has meant to the human 
race can dream of another without feelings of horror, of loathing, that 
such a catastrophe should come upon us. 

The best, the only way, is for the people of the countries who can 
to get in touch with one another, to cooperate with one another, and to 
weld the comme interests of the nations more obviously into one. 
They are one now; they were one when the war broke out, and although 
many people had said that in words, few knew it in understanding. 
Now we know it. Now is your opportunity, if you will, to do much te 
help this sore stricken world back onto ts feet, back to prosperity. 
But you can do more; you can do work for the future, you can lay 
firm and true and solid a foundation of mutual interests, respect, under- 
standing between the nations, upon which peace, world peace, may 
safely rest for years to come, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 78, line 23, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the word “sporting” before “ breech- 
loading.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the proposition to 
strike out the word “sporting” was first presented in con- 
nection with this paragraph on line 16, I did not see any serious 
objection to striking it out. But as the purpose of striking it 
out has been made more apparent to me, I do see serious 
objection to striking it out. 

The paragraph as originally framed by the House imposed 
on double or single barreled sporting, breech-loading and re- 
peating shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, 
valued at a certain price and graduated as to the value, a 
specific duty “and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 45 
per cent ad valorem.” The House rate was 35 per cent, and the 
Senate committee proposes to increase it to 45 per cent. 

The firearms on which it was proposed to impose these ex- 
cessively high duties were, as provided by the House, sport- 
ing firearms,” and then in the next clause are “barrels for 
sporting breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles,” 
upon which a duty is proposed according to their selling price 
of as high as 55 per cent, with this proviso: 

Provided, That all sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifes im- 

ed without a lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a 
uty of $10 each and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

In each one of the sections of the paragraph as the bill came 
from the House the high rates of $10 each plus 45 per cent and 
$5 each plus 50 per cent, and so on, applied only to sporting 
articles. Now it is proposed to strike out the word “ sporting” 
and instead of applying to sporting articles, the paragraph as 
the committee would rewrite it would apply to all firearms of 
this character. 

I suppose that these very high duties were imposed upon these 
articles by the House and by the Senate committees because 
they were sporting articles and because, as the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] contended, there were certain highly, 
specialized products of Europe that Americans fancied very, 
much for which they were willing to pay big prices and which 
would come in here and be sold in competition with our do- 
mestic-made guns, and that the profits the foreigners received 
on the transaction were very great. Sporting materials are 
proper subjects of taxation ordinarily and proper subjects of 
high taxation, but the Senate committee has stricken out the 
word “sporting” wherever it appears, so that it extends to all 


firearms of this particular description. In the original bill the 
paragraph applied only to sporting firearms of the kind such 
as the Senator from Connecticut deseribed in his speech. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me the Senate com- 
mittee has completely changed the whole paragraph by striking 
out the one word. The whole purpose and the sole purpose 
of the paragraph as written by the House was to give these 
high rates of protection against imports of sporting products, 
and now the Senate committee proposes to strike out the word 
“sporting.” It not only strikes out that word and changes 
the character, but it is tremendously raising the rate. I would 
be glad if the Senator from Utah would make some explana- 
tion of the reason why he wants to change the paragraph en- 
tirely by eliminating the qualifying word. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the existing law does not have 
the word sporting“ in it. When the present law was enacted 
there was no idea of putting the word “sporting” in it or 
making any such classification. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; and it did not have these high duties 
in it, either. — 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law has only 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly well aware of that. The Sena- 
tor asked me why these words were stricken out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I shall not interrupt the Senator 
further. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the word “sporting” used, it bas devel- 
oped that it is next to impossible, if not impossible, to tell what 
a sporting breech-loading or repeating shotgun or rifle is. 
There are shotguns and rifles used for other purposes than 
sporting, and no human being can tell the difference between 
them and a sporting gun. I know that before the war the 
shotguns bearing the name of one of the greatest gun inventors 
in the world were all made in Belgium. Although the patent 
was issued in the United States and we have plenty of workmen 
in the United States to make the guns in this country, yet 
they were all made in Belgium, and they came into this country 
to be sold to the American people. Under that condition I 
think there ought to be a duty collected on those guns coming 
into the United States. 

It is true, as the Senator from North Carolina has said, that 
by striking out the word “sporting” the rates apply to all the 
breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles and combina- 
tion shotguns and rifles, 

In other words, any kind of gun such as is described in the 
paragraph will fall under the same rate of duty. What the 
Senator from Connecticut said is true—that many of the shot- 
guns which are imported from foreign countries, costing hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars, are imported by some Ameri- 
can hunter who perhaps on a visit to Europe upon some occa- 
sion met some lord or prince who used a certain kind of breech- 
loading rifle or shotgun and nothing would satisfy him but to 
have one just like the lord or the prince had; and he pays 
anything that is asked him for that kind of a gun. If it comes 
into this country, there is no reason why he should not pay the 
duty on it as is provided in this paragraph. 

The ordinary shotgun that the average man uses can be made 
in this country as against almost any other country in the 
world, but when it comes to using fancy shotguns with coats of 
arms engraved upon them, which are decorated in some fashion, 
which makes the shotgun no better but adds to its price, I can 
not see why anyone should object to imposing a heavy duty 
upon that kind of goods coming into the United States. The 
committee thought it was right and proper to strike out the 
word “sporting” because of the fact, in the first place, that no 
human being can tell whether a rifle is a sporting rifle or is to 
be used for some other purpose. 

The Senator from North Carolina himself when the present 
law was under consideration did not in framing that law use 
the word “sporting”; it is not in the present law, but it was 
in the Payne-Aldrich law. In the execution of that law, how- 
ever, it was found almost impossible of administration. Many 
eonflicts arose in connection with the importation of that class 
of goods. For that reason, and for that reason only I think, 
when the existing law passed the word “sporting” was elimi- 
nated from it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator for what purpose 
shotguns and rifles are used if they are not used for sporting 
purposes? I have been trying to ascertain for what such guns 
are purchased and for what they are used except for sporting 
purposes, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that rifles may be 
purchased for defense and for rifle practice, but I do not know 
whether or not rifle practice would be called a sporting purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I doubt whether it would be necessary 
to put in the word “sporting,” for I can not think of any 
purpose for which one buys a gun except it be for a sporting 
purpose, i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is a common custom—it is cer- 
tainly so in the section from which I come—for every house- 
holder living in the country to have a gun in that house for 
the purpose of protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never had a gun in my house, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, perhaps, has never lived in a 
remote rural section. Guns may not be needed in town. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. From what I have heard about some 
places where guns are used I had supposed they were employed 
for sporting purposes even when feuds were being carried on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I well remember that when a certain wonder- 
ful repeating shotgun came out I took the inventor of the 
gun to call on President Roosevelt. I shall never forget the 
reception that was given him by President Roosevelt. It was 
not the kind of reception which the inventor expected to re- 
ceive. President Roosevelt stated at the time that the manu- 
facture of such guns ought to be barred; that they should 
never be allowed to be made. He then gave his reason for 
that statement, saying that the invention of such guns meant 
the destruction of bird life in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. If he is quoting President Roosevelt with approval 
about this matter and thinks such guns ought to be barred 
altogether, why does he wish to protect the man who is mak- 
ing them? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in order to protect against guns com- 
ing from a foreign country, for we can make all we want in 
this country without going to Belgium, where most of the 
imported guns are made. Every one of the guns to which I 
had reference was made in Belgium; there was not a single 
one of them made in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not the purpose of the duty to pro- 
tect the manufacturer in this country? If it is not, will the 
Senator tell me what is the purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. The guns to which I have referred are made 
in a foreign country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not protecting guns in foreign 
countries. Is it not the purpose of this paragraph to pro- 
tect the American producer of these guns against foreign 
competition? 

Mr. SMOOT. President Roosevelt thought there should be 
an embargo on such guns. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, let us strike out the whole para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no necessity for that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator thinks the producers ought 
not to be protected, but, on the contrary, ought to be driven 
out of business, let us strike the paragraph out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reference which I made has nothing 
to do with business in this country. It has to do with busi- 
ness abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not contend that these 
duties are being imposed for the benefit of the foreign pro- 
ducer, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I never made such a statement and never 
‘thought of such a thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should they be imposed for the benefit 
of the American producer if he is an evildoer and ought to be 
suppressed ? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, I did not say he 
ought to be suppressed. I stated what President Roosevelt 
had said as to one particular kind of gun. As to rifles, they 
are used by deputy sheriffs all over the country, and of late 
I think more of them have been used by agents of the Govern- 
ment engaged in the enforcement of prohibition than for almost 
any other purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Does the Senator think that is a sporting 
purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. N; I do not; but the question of whether a 
gun is to be used for sporting or other purpoess can not be 
determined, and therefore the committee struck out the word 


rting. 
Mr, HEFLIN obtained the floor. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator from Alabama let me 
finish this matter? It will take but a moment. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not want to delay a 
vote; I think we ought to have a vote, and we can take it in a 
very few minutes. 

Mr. President, the House imposed very high rates on these 


articles. Just listen to them now: On shotguns valued at more 
than $5, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not more than 
$10, $4 each; valued at $10 and not more than $25, $6 each; 
valued at more than $25, $10 each; and in addition thereto on 
all of the foregoing the House added an ad valorem rate of 85 
per cent, while the Senate committee makes it 45 per cent ad 
valorem. So that on guns costing $25 or over the duty will be 
$10 each and 35 per.cent ad valorem. As the House passed 
the provision that rate of duty would only apply to sporting 
guns, but the Senate committee has stricken out the word 
“ sporting,” so that the paragraph applies to all of the articles 
mentioned whether they are purchased for sporting purposes or 
are purchased by the officers of the Government for use in the 
enforcement of the law and the discharge of their duties to 
protect the public, or by the farmer who lives in a remote sec- 
tion of the country to protect himself against evildoers. 

Mr. President, I assuine that the House never would have 
imposed those excessive duties if it had not been intended 
to restrict the provision to sporting goods, What has troubled 
me is that the Senate committee should strike out the word 
“sporting” and give the paragraph universal application in- 
stead of the restricted application of the House provision, and 
then increase the rate from 35 per cent to 45 per cent in addi- 
tion to a $10 specific duty. 

I have said the proposed duty could not possibly be for 
revenue purposes, I do not think it can be, because, according 
to the report of the Tariff Commission, there were about 
$100,000 worth of these articles imported in the nine months 
of 1921. The duties are for protection. Bearing in mind, Mr. 
President, the small imports, I wish to read what the Tariff 
Commission says about the exports: 

Exports during the four . previous to the war amounted to 
between three and four million dollars annually, of which approxi- 
mately one-half went to Latin-American countries. In the fiscal year 
1914 the exports amounted to over 30 per cent of the production, 

With $100,000 worth imported, as against an enormous pro- 
duction and exports amounting to 80 per cent of the American 
production, yet it is proposed to impose a duty of $10 on each 
gun valued at more than $25, and in addition 45 per cent ad 
valorem. I say the duties can not be for protection, because 
no protection is needed upon a product of which the imports 
are not 1 per cent, although the exports amounted to 30 per 
cent of the total production. No duty of any kind is needed to 
protect under such circumstances; and if the duty is imposed 
for revenue purposes, no revenue will be derived. It is true 
that the old law imposed a duty of 35 per cent, but it added 
no specific duty. The ad valorem duty now proposed is 10 
points higher than that of the present law, and to that there 
has been added a specifie duty of $10 for each article costing 
more than $25. 

There is no way in the world, Mr. President, by which there 
enn be justified any such tariff imposition as that, and I think 
nothing can more conclusively show that there is no justifica- 
tion for it than that the Senator from Utah, with all of his 
skill and his knowledge and his ingenuity, despite his effort 
to defend these rates, was utterly unable to do so. I submit 
that the reasons which he assigned were no reasons at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, who has served here for a long time, 
who was a Member of the House, and has been on the Finance 
Committee for many years, should not know why this tariff 
was levied. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been one of the greatest mysteries of | 
my life. I have been trying to find out, and I have gotten no 
light. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. I am surprised that the Senator does not un- 
derstand it. Of course, it is not for protection, because we 
send guns all over the world. We command the world’s mar- 
ket in guns. There is no protection in it. It is not for reve- 
nue, of course, because none are imported; but the Senator 
forgets—and this applies to a good many other things in this 
bill—that there is another reason that might have a practical 
effect, and I am surprised that the Senat does not under- 
stand it. Has he forgotten the men who a engaged in mak- 
ing guns in this country? Has he forgotten that the war is 
over and that their market is probably somewhat interfered 
with, and that they need some assistance from somebody? 
Does not the Senator realize, too, that while there are no guns 
imported, because they can not compete with us, there are, 
nevertheless, people in other countries who make guns? 

We have this market. We are reaching out to get the bal- 
ance of the world. We want a tariff away up high so that we 


can raise the price here and still keep out the foreigner, 
while we go out into the foreigner's country and sell guns at 
less than cost and put him out of business. We could not do 
that if we did not have the American fellows here toiling and 
working to make up here what we lose abroad, and hence we 
have to have this, It is necessary. If we can raise the tariff 
high enough to keep out the other fellow, and raise the price 
here up to the level of the tariff wall and compensate our- 
selves While we go out and conquer the rest of the world in 
the gun business, when we have driven the other fellows out 
of business in their home countries, which may take some time, 
we can increase the price there. We could not do that with- 
out losing some money unless we had this thing in the bill, and 
so we have it in here, 

It may be pretty hard on the fellows who want to buy guns 
to shoot prairie dogs and rabbits, but it is a splendid thing for 
the millionaire who makes the gun. The Senator has forgotten 
about that, and while he is traveling out to gather in the 
world market we will toil and sweat and work and labor and 
keep the wolf from his door. That is why we have this tariff, 
not only on guns but on a good many other things. We are 
going to do the same thing with sewing machines and paints, 
and a lot of things made out of steel, and a whole lot of other 
things; and will it not be a glorious day when that time comes, 
when our millionaires will control the world, and we will go 
hungry and toil while they are getting around to do it? We 
ought to be glad of the opportunity to make these sacrifices. 
We ought to rejoice that we are the instrumentalities by which 
these men will not only profiteer but continue to profiteer. 
They have us captured now. We want them to capture every- 
body else, and let everybody pay tribute to their greatness and 
to their grandeur. 

The Senator from North Carolina has not grasped the idea 
yet. He ought, it seems to me, to be able to understand, and 
he will when he gets as old as I am and lives as long as I 
have, that one of the blessings that come to us through such 
legislation as this is that for every drop of sweat and every 
bit of toil that our people go through and all the suffering they 
have to endure they are going to be able to see somebody liy- 
ing high and flying with the geese, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
heard quite a number of good tariff speeches, but I think the 
speech just delivered by the Senator from Nebraska is the best 
tariff speech that I have ever heard. It is the best indictment 
of this bill that has been made. It is the best indictment of the 
application of the principle of protection so as to help those 
who do not need help and oppress those who are already over- 
burdened that has been made. 

I have been trying ever since we first took up this bill, in my 
feeble way, to say just exactly what the Senator from Nebraska 
has said. The picture he has drawn and presented to the 
Senate visualizes accurately the situation as it will exist under 
the operation of this bill if it should pass. It is the same picture 
that has been in my mind ever since I first began to study and 
understand this bill; but I am not a word painter, as is the 
able and courageous Senator from Nebraska, and I have not been 
able to express in such terms and forceful language the real 
purport and meaning and the ultimate effect of the passage of 
this bill as he has expressed it. 

But, Mr. President, I want to say that in addition to the clear- 
ness and the force and the picturesque way in which the 
Senator has accurately and truthfully described the conse- 
quences of this legislation, what it will lead to, and what it 
will end in, he has demonstrated here to-day a degree of cour- 
age which inspires my profound admiration. That a man repre- 
senting the other side of the Chamber, a Republican, always true 
and faithful to his party, should have the courage to stand up 
here in the face of this drive of the old guard in the interest of 
the monopolies and the trusts of the country and to the great 
hurt and harm of the masses of the people, to my mind presents 
a very inspiring and enthusing spectacle. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In 1824 George McDuffie, who was 
born within a few miles of the place where I live and where I 
have spent my life, but who afterwards became a Senator from 
South Carolina, made in Congress the very best speech that was 
ever made against the protective tariff system; and in that 
speech he predicted the very conditions which have been so 
ably described by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I arose only to express my 
admiration of the courage of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris}, and my delight at his splendid success in visualizing 
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and picturing the results of this tariff bill, for his little speech 
was not only a gem but it was a picture. He pictured the situ- 
ation like an artist, as nobody else has done it, as I do not think 
anybody else will be able to do it. 

I want to express my gratitude and my admiration for the 
Senator. He has done the public a service in making this thing 
so clear, and I hope and believe that what he has said will be 
taken by the press of the country to the people of the country. 
He said it in a vein of irony, it is true, but an irony which 
will be understood. Before we get through with this business 
I look for other courageous utterances of this kind. I look 
for more independent action on the part of Members on the 
other side than have developed up to this time. 

There is no question about the fact that the people are be- 
ginning to understand this bill pretty well. Outside of this 
Chamber, in private conversation and in public gatherings, it 
is being discussed with a freedom with which it is not discussed 
here, and the volume of protest and criticism is growing every 
day. I do not understand why it has not reached the sacred 
precincts of the majority members of the committee more fully 
than it bas. Of course, I appreciate the fact that they have 
already made a great many surrenders and receded from a 
great many of the cruel exactions they originally proposed, but 
they have not gone half far enough. They have not gone any- 
thing like half far enough. They ought to take the bill back 
into the committee and rewrite it from beginning to end. The 
sentiment of the country would approve and applaud them if 
they would take the thing back into the committee and rewrite 
it altogether. The sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly 
against it. In fact, when you get outside of this Chamber it is 
very difficult to find anybody, outside of the beneficiaries, the 
representatives of the combinations whom this bill was made to 
subserve, who defend these rates. e 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, I want to read what a Re- 
publican witness said upon the pending tariff schedule. I am 
about to read a statement which appears in the hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee regarding the tariff on “shot- 
guns, rifles, and automatic pistols.’ This statement is from 
Mr. E. P. Gebhart, representing the Milford Co., of Milford, 
Del. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator give the page? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Page 1986 of the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the proposed tariff measure. Speak- 
ing in condemnation of tariff barons, of those who are trying 
to hold up the American people and tax them for the benefit of 
themselves, taking money out of the pockets of the people by 
the use of the taxing power of the Republic to put meney into 
their own pockets, this man said: 


And they would have the American ple believe that they are net 
eee the cost to the consumers by this Fordney Act. 


Mr. President, you have a band of tariff marauders roaming 
the country carrying the American flag as they use the taxing 
power to rob the consuming masses of America. You do not 
even let the people give you a reason why they should not be 
taxed and robbed under the provisions of this bill. You stand 
here, and under the lash of your party leaders—Senators 
Lovee, of Massachusetts; Watson, of Indiana; WILLIS, of Ohio; 
MoCumBER, of North Dakota; and Smoor, of Utah, and others 
quarrel and scold at those on this side who denounce this bill, 
and a few on the other side who dare to differ with you and 
refuse to support it. 

You say we are delaying you. Is a Senator committing a 
wrong when he is delaying and trying to prevent an outrage 
like this? If we should fight it all summer, we would hold its 
robber hand off the throats of the people just that much longer. 
That would do some good. We are not filibustering; we are 
calling attention to the deadly provisions that you have written 
into this bill. 

I had no idea when you started out with this thing that you 
were going to tax everything the American people consume; 
everything they have to buy. But there is scarcely anything 
in all the catalogue of necessities in American life that you have 
not scheduled for taxation in this bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrons] has stood 
here day after day showing in instance after instance that 
there was no necessity for the tax you have imposed, showing 


that you were putting a tariff tax on a necessity of life when 
the imports of that particular item from all the countries of 
the world amounted to only a few thousand dollars a year, and 
that we were exporting—selling in foreign markets—millions and 
millions of dollars worth of the same item. Yet you stand here, 
under the flag and under your oaths, and levy taxes day after 
day upon the consumers of our country. The consumers that I 
speak of include all classes that make up the mass of a hundred 
millions of people. / 

Let me read further from the statement, of this man Gebhart, 
a Republican: 

The writer has always yoted a Republican ticket, but had the Fordney 
Act been the issue on election day last November d of the League 
of Nations and the favoritism shown labor by the last administration, 
myself as well as millions of other Republican voters would undoubtedly 
have voted against our party. Let that verdict on last election be a 
warning. this nae Act and deny relief to the overburdened 
taxpayers of our country who are so earnestly asking relief from the 
high prices that rule to-day, and which have put a stop to all business, 
33 will witness a result at the coming elections that will make the 
7,000,000 majority last November look small. 

Ob, Mr. President, this man must be a prophet. What bill 
was he talking about? He was talking about the Fordney bill 
that came over from the House of Representatives. It is the 
same bill that is now here before us, except that it is worse now 
than it was then. You have offered to it 2,000 amendments 
increasing the tariff tax levied by the House. You are making 
the tax larger than the House had it in about 2,000 instances, 
and yet this man denounced it before you put your amendments 
to it. He said the country would repudiate you, and that was 
before you increased the taxes as you have over here. He said 
if the country could ever vote upon the bill even as it passed 
the House it would repudiate you and would reverse the 
7,000,000 majority and roll up a much larger majority in repu- 
diation of your conduct. 

Mr. President, I saw the party in power lay a tax upon brick, 
brick that we must use for building houses in which to live, for 
building chimneys for our houses up which the smoke must go 
from the fire below which keeps the building and the inmates 
of the household warm in winter. Then I saw you put a tax 

nails that are used in the construction of the house in 
which the citizen lives. I saw you put a tax upon the hammer 
and the saw used in the construction of the dwelling house, and 
I thought of the poet's reference to the song of the hammer and 
the saw. How delightful it was before you put a tax on these 
two common necessities of life. 

I saw you lay a tax on the windowpane that lets God's sun- 
light into the home circle of the American citizen. You put a 
tax on that. You put a tax on every rod and bar and bolt and 
nail that goes into his dwelling. You tax the roof that covers 
his head, the windowpane that lets light into his household. 
You tax the food that he eats. You tax the salt that goes into 
his bread. Then you tell us we are delaying you, and that we 
are filibustering because we dare ¢o stand here each day and 
tell you that it is wrong to tax such things, 

What right have you to lay a tax of 40 cents a sack on salt, 
especially in these distressing times? Was there any danger of 
salt imports injuring our American market? They shipped into 
our country last year only a few thousand pounds of salt, and 
we shipped out hundreds and hundreds of thousands, and yet 
you build a wall around the American people, and you shut out 
that little salt that comes here in competition and helps some- 
what in making the American consumer get a reasonable price. 
Have you no consideration at all for the millions who must buy 
and consume salt? Are you here to serve the purpose of two or 
three thousand people who are interested in the Salt Trust of 
the United States? 

As you strut around on dress parade you boast that you are 
the party of Lincoln. My God, if he should come back here and 
see the gang of burglars that is pillaging and plundering the 
American people in his name, he would repudiate it. Why, 
Lincoln would vote the Democratic ticket if he were alive to-day. 
There is nothing more certain than if Lincoln were here now 
and could see what the Republican Party is doing and how it is 
invoking the taxing power for robbing purposes in his name 
he would scorn and repudiate it. Until you strike from this 
tariff bill the taxes that you have imposed upon the common 
necessities of life, never again insult the name of the lamented 
and martyred President by calling yourself the party of Lincoln. 

Mr. President, you have protected the Saw Trust of the 
United States. Was it in any danger from foreign competition? 
Let us see. The value of all the saws shipped into our country 
from all the countries of the earth in 1920 amounted in value 
to only $126,000, and we exported $4,445,000 worth, which 
were sold in the markets of the earth. You shut the doors to 
those who would come in and give us a little competition to help 
every laborer who must buy a saw and every farmer who must 
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buy a saw and every sawmill man who must have saws. You 
have levied a tax upon them for the benefit of the saw combine 
of the United States, 

You have not a tariff duty in all this bill—not one—that helps 
the rank and file, the average man and woman in the common 
walks of life. You have imposed no tax in this bill that helps 
anybody except the tariff barons of the United States, the men 
who come to your committee meetings, the men who write big 
fat checks for your campaign fund. 

Those are the men who control the items that go in the bill, 
and the mass of meh and women out yonder, in whose name I 
plead to-day, are literally held up and robbed for the benefit 
of those who seem to think that they have paid for the privilege 
of taxing the American people. It may be that for the im- 
mediate present our pleading is falling on deaf ears. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] said that the other day. 
He quoted one of the Senators on the Democratic side in a 
speech made 30 years ago, in which he said: “I know what I 
am saying is falling on deaf ears.” The Senator from Indiana 
then said: “It is a pity you can not realize that is what is 
happening now, and that your appeals are falling on deaf ears.” 

Mr. President, there is an appeal which can be taken after 
awhile from this body, thank God, and that is to the judgment 
bar of the American people. That is the sovereign power in 
America, There is no power in the country above that. By 
wielding the ballot they can drive from this Chamber those 
who have violated their trust and perverted the taxing power 
from the ends of its creation. 


Senators, the people are not going to stand for what is going 


on here. Can you not read the signs of the time? Just think 
of what occurred in Pennsylvania a few weeks ago and what 
occurred in Indiana a few weeks ago and what occurred in 
Towa on yesterday. If that is any index at all to what is to 
happen later on, there are some hopeful and helpful things to 
occur in the next few months, Mr. President. Of course, there 
are some exceedingly clever gentlemen over there; gentlemen 
that I like personally, but I would not permit my personal 
friendship for anyone to cause me to consent to a policy that 
would do a wrong thing. You have no right to tax one man 
to enrich another. You have no right to hold up the American 
consumer and say, You have to give of your earnings so much 
money to the salt manufacturer; you have to give so much of 
your money to the saw producer of the United States; you 
have to give of your earnings to the big brick dealers of the 
United States; you must pay something to this one and some- 
thing to that one.” The consumer says, “ Where am I going to 
get the money?“ Your tariff barons say That is none of our 
business, It is our business to put the tax on you, and we are 
going to do it. It is your business to pay it.“ “But,” says the 
American consumer, “I haye to have these necessities.” And 
then you say, “If you have not got the money, you will not 
get them. If you have get it, you will pay tribute money 
to every trust in America when you buy.” That is what you 
are doing. A 

Mr. President, let me again remind you that when Carnegie 
bought out the big steel company he testified under oath that 
it was worth $10,000,000. In three years’ time, under the 
Dingley tariff law, he testified that it was worth $360,000,000, 
How did he make it? Every farmer who used a steel imple- 
ment of any kind paid tribute money into the pockets of Carne- 
gie. Every surgeon who used the steel blade in operating 
upon an unfortunate human being paid tribute money for his 
steel instrument to Carnegie. Every pocketknife and every 
other kind of knife that had steel in it paid tribute money to 
Carnegie. Every woman who wielded a sewing needle in Amer- 
ica paid tribute money to Carnegie. His taxgatherers were 
wherever those things were sold and handed over the counter 
to the consumer. The money rolled in in tremendous volume, 
and in three years’ time, under the reign of the Republican 
Party and its high protection, Carnegie reaped $350,000,000 
profits on a $10,000,000 investment when the Dingley law was 
in effect. 

Then you tell us you are levying these taxes for the benefit 
of the American people. Do you suppose it benefited the poor 
woman who had to sew day and night, eking out a miserable 
existence, trying to make an honest living? Did it help her to 
have to pay an additional price for needles? Those who knit 
socks and stockings and sweaters and other things—do you 
suppose that it helped them to pay a higher price on steel 
knitting needles? That is the position you take. You stand 
here and say you are writing the bill in the interest of the 
American people. It is not true. Not a word of it. You are 
writing it purely and wholly in the interest of the tariff barons 
of the United States, You are trying to shut out every friend 


we have in the world who buys American products, 
producing Nation. 

The old doctrine was: That mercy which I to others show, 
that mercy show to me. What is America doing following the 
great World War? We are the richest Nation in all the world, 
and yet 60,000,000 of our population are absolutely in a state 
of uneasiness and distress to-day under the reign of the Re- 
publican Party. 

What are we doing? Are we selling our goods abroad? 
Certainly. Are you going to shut out all trade with other 
people and insist that we sell to people from whom we will not 
buy? If we sell, we must buy. Are we going to quit buying? 
If they can not trade some with us, how will they get money 
to buy our goods? Are we going to draw ourselves up into a 
shell and shut out foreign customers altogether and then permit 
trusts to hold up the American consumer with one hand and rob 
the producer with the other? Where are the American people 
benefited by such a policy? And yet that is what you are 
proposing to do. 

“Live and let live” is an eternal doctrine, That is the 
fundamental principle of the Democratic Party. Live and let 
live. What provision are you making to let live the rank and 
file, the great common people of whom Lincoln spoke so ten- 
derly and lovingly a thousand times? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. You are huddling them together as a shepherd huddles 
his sheep when he gets ready to shear them, He brings them 
up and he shears them, The good shepherd will not shear them 
too close. He will let them go and let the wool grow out before 
he shears them again. You Republican leaders are arranging 
to shear the mass of American consumers as the shepherd shears 
his sheep. Just as soon as they can earn a little something you 
shear them or fleece them and take it away from them and 
say vou are doing it in the interest of the American masses, 
God pity such philosophy. 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs] day before yes- 
terday reminded us, as did the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], that one of the first bills ever passed by Congress 
was a tariff bill. Yes. Why? Our country was just organized. 
It was doing business with other countries. It had some in- 
fant industries. Our forefathers said, “We ought to impose a 
little tariff tax for that infant until it can get upon its feet.” 
That is what was done. There were only 100 items in all in 
the first tariff bill, while in the pending bill there are 4,000. 

What was the plea then? The plea was, protect an infant 
industry until it can get on its feet; but, as Mr. Bryan once 
said, the infant industry has now become so big that it stands 
on everybody's else feet in the United States. [Laughter.] 
The Republicans do not apply that principle now. Take the 
item of saws, of which only $126,000 worth annually are im- 
ported from the entire world, while we export $4,445,000 worth. 
Let me ask again, Do we need any protection on saws? Not a 
eent. Why was a high protective duty imposed? Because the 
Saw Trust of the United States demanded that it be imposed. 

Mr. President, I desire to refer to some statements made by 
the Senator from Ohio yesterday. He referred to the tariff 
laws of 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, and up to 1870. He 
said those bills were discussed and disposed of in the Senate 
in a week or in two weeks, while we have been discussing the 
pending bill for six weeks. Now, let us see as to that. What 
was the population of this country in 1790? In round numbers, 
it was 3,000,000. There were about 100 items in the tariff bill 
of that year. In 1800 the population of the country was 
5,000,000; in 1820 it was 9,000,000; in 1840 it was 17,000,000; 
in 1860 it was 31,000,000; in 1871 it was 38,000,000. We have 
now a population of over 100,000,000. It is proposed to tax 
more people now than were then taxed, and it takes more time 
to keep the robber tariff barons off 100,000,000 people than it 
did to keep them off five or ten millions of people many years 


We are a 


ago. 

Site: President, let us consider the number of items that were 
embraced in those several bills. The act of July, 1789, em- 
braced 153 items; the act of May 19, 1828, to which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yesterday referred, covered 72 items; the act 
of March 3, 1857, embraced 100 items; the act of June, 1864— 
the Senator from Ohio also mentioned that—included 272 
items; and the act of June 6, 1872, covered 81 items and no 
subdivisions. 

Yet, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio would have us 
infer from his speech that the tariff bill now before us is the 
same kind of a tariff bill as those referred to; that it con- 
tains the same number of items, embraces the same list of 
necessities, and that we ought to dispose of it, therefore, as 
quickly as such bills were disposed of by Congress 30, 40, 50, 
and 100 years ago. Not so, The early days of the Republic 
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never produced such a crafty and avaricious bunch of tariff 
marauders as now sit in this gallery awaiting the enactment of 
a law which gives to them the privilege of plundering the 
American people. 

What I wish to show to the Senate and to the country is that 
when we levied taxes on 100 items it did not take long to dis- 
pose of the bill; that could be done even now in a little while; 
but in this instance a bill has been written which contains 
not 100 and not 1,000, not 2,000, not 3,000, but 4,000 items, 
This bill has been brought into the Senate after having been 
framed when no Democrat was present; none of us knew 
what was in it; not even the Democratic Senators who were on 
the committee were permitted to know about its provisions. 
The committee sat behind closed doors and shaped the bill and 
wrote what the trust magnates and tariff barons asked them to 
write and then brought it into the Senate. Then what hap- 
pened? 

I wish now briefly to refer to the argument of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. He said, in substance, We did 
not intend to discuss the bill; we brought it in here and submit- 
ted it.“ Think of that, Senators! A tariff bill that involves 
practically all of the necessities of life from the cradle to the 
grave is submitted by the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee, and they acknowledge that they did not intend to 
explain it to the American people. They were not going to dis- 
cuss it at all. The Senator from Indiana said that Senators 
on this side of the aisle—the Democrats—persisted in asking 
questions, and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCun- 
BER] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sssoor] felt, of course, 
that they had to answer the questions. Mr. President, how 
kind, how generous, and how considerate are the majority mem- 
bers of the committee! This is a Republic, a Government that 
belongs to the American people. No crowned head presides 
over this great Government. The men who sit in this body, 
with the exception of those who have bought their seats, have 
been elected by the sovereign voters of the United States. This 
is their Government, this is their Senate, and that is their 
House over yonder. What right has any pompous statesman of 
the modern plutocracy to stand up and say, “ We did not intend 
to discuss the bill, but, of course, we will condescend to answer 
your questions"? They will condescend to make some answer 
to questions which we propound, of course, and that is kind of 
them. > 

What are the questions we are asking? We are asking why 
it is that the Republican majority places a tax on cement, 
which every man engaged in building and every farmer in the 
land must use and every county in the United States uses in 
abundance? Why do they tax a commodity which is used in 
every sidewalk, in every pavement, in the construction of public 
roads, and in thousands of bridges, stables, dwelling houses, 
business houses, and steamboats, which carry our products to 
the market of the world? We ask why is a tax imposed on 
cement when we import only 5,000 barrels, as against 4,000,000 
produced in the State of Michigan alone? We are told by Re- 
publican Senators that they will condescend to answer some of 
our questions; that they will be good enough to be patient and 
tolerate us and make answer to some of our questions. Well, 
that is very good, I must admit. 

When I point out that every man who kills meat and brings 
it into the market to feed the consuming mass of our people, 
is obliged to use salt to save and preserve and season that meat, 
and that salt must be used to season the food upon our tables, 
and then ask why a tax of 40 cents a.sack is imposed upon salt, 
so that under this proposed law on every 200 pounds that a 
man buys he must pay 40 cents tribute money to the Salt Trust 
of the United States, I am told by you that salt must be pro- 
tected. 

I have told the Senate what Senator Vest of Missouri said 
80 years ago, that the Salt Trust went down into West Vir- 
ginia and bought up salt mines and shut them down, to be tapped 
later on, so that the trust could be left in absolute control of 
the American 1 0 e und be enabled to fix the price to the 
American people to suit themselves. We ask, Why is a tax 
imposed upon salt?” and the answer comes back, “ Why, you 
Senators on the other side of the aisle are filibustering.” We 
ask, “ What right have you Republican leaders to tax the com- 
mon necessities of life?“ And the answer is, “ Why, you are 
filibustering.” The question is, Will your answer satisfy the 
American people? 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] said they did not 
intend to discuss the bill when they submitted it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, he did not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And he has not yet. But we corkscrewed a 
few answers out of them. If we had not done that we would 
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not have gotten any answers at all. Senators on the other 
side have shown impatience; they have looked as if they were 
very bitter toward us at times, because we are making them 
go down on printed page and tell in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
each day why it is that they are holding up the people of 
America as they are in this bill, I know they are sore with 
us; but when a man gets in such a condition he ought not to 
remain as a Senator in this Chamber; and the people, actuated 
by the same spirit that influenced them in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Iowa will sweep you out of this body and ought to do so. 
I do not care whether it affects me or whom it affects, when 
any man in this Chamber uses his power and the Government's 
power against the interest of the people in favor of those who 
contribute to his election, he ought to be driven out of this 
Chamber, whether he be a Democrat or a Republican. I am 
willing to be measured by that standard. I am willing to 
have my record of 18 years in the House and Senate measured 
by that standard. 

Mr. President, if the Republic is to live, somebody has got to 
fight. I know the Senator from Indiana spoke the truth when 
he said that in the outset they hoped to put this through at an 
early date. They certainly did not intend to discuss it, and 
they thought, as it covered 4,000 items, with more thousands of 
subdivisions, and over 2,000 amendments that had been reported 
to it, as the work involved was great and the summer months 
were coming on, that we would not go in and expend the labor 
and energy to leok into it and stand here day after day and 
night after night expending our strength exposing the infamy 
of the measure; but we have, to their utter surprise and con- 
fusion and the great delight of the country. 

Where is the great Republican daily which has characterized 
our efforts as those of filibusterers? It can not be found. Why? 
Because the Republican majority are going to find sooner or 
later that the rank and file Republican does not believe in being 
robbed any more than does the rank and file Democrat. I have 
read what Mr. Gebhart said. He said if the Fordney bill— 
and that was before the Senate committee added its robber pro- 
visions—had been before the country at the last election, the 
voters would have repudiated it and that he and thousands of 
other Republicans would have voted against the Republican 
Party. What would he think now if he could look in the face 
the monstrosity we now have before us, with its 4,000 items 
and more than 2,000 amendments, most of them increasing the 
tariff tax? 

Creeping up, little by little and bit by bit. That is the way 
you accomplished it, and the American people must pay it all. 
But you are not going to get away with it, Senators. The 
American people are not like a herd of sheep to be herded in a 
pasture, to be sheared by the shepherd, or robbed at will by 
the tariff baron. 

Mr. President, the political situation is changing rapidly. 
Mr. Brookhart, or whatever his name is, swept Iowa in the 
Republican primary yesterday. He condemned on every stump 
in the State the deflation policy of the Republican Party, and 
said that if he should be elected he would help clean this thing 
out. Here you are; you have been in power not quite two years, 
and strong men are already rising up in your own ranks and 
repudiating the leadership of those who are carrying them to the 
altars of Baal and seeking to make them bow down and worship 
the god of gold. They will not stand for it. There are many 
rank-and-file Republicans in this country, men and women, who 
will not submit to it. If they do submit, they are nothing more 
nor less than cowards. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norgis] sounded a truthful 
note this morning. He made it as plain as the English language 
can make it that you were simply increasing the profits and the 
fortunes of one class of people by law, while you were decreas- 
ing the substance of another class of people by the operation 
of that same law. Can a Republic live and do that, Senators? 

Mr. President, I do not intend to talk but just a little while. 
I wanted to read that Republican's testimony, and, in the light 
of the splendid speech made by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison], reminding you of what was going on, I thought 
it apropos to read what this Republican said would happen to 
you if you passed the Fordney bill; and now you have one so 
much worse than the Fordney bill that if Forpney were to 
meet this thing in the road in the nighttime I believe that he 
would flee from it. He is a rank protectionist, too; but there 
are some things that old Uncle Joe Forpney would not stand 
for, and I do not believe he would stand for this monstrosity 
that you have here. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], with 
political cyclones raging all around the country, is having to 
stand up here practically alone and feed this mill day by day, 
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Where is Senator Lope? Gone. Where is Senator WATSON 
of Indiana? After being away a month, he came back and 
delivered his campaign speech, and he ig gone again. Where 
are they who in the old days stood here and pleaded in the 
open for high protection? They are all gone except Smoor and 
McCumemr. There they stand, the faithful old guard; and 
when the ides of November come it may be that they will be 
standing out like the outposts ef winter, pelted and beaten by 
the ballots of a political storm. Why? Because they, with 
their comrades, will have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Senators, whose Government is this? It be- 
longs to the people. You do not act like it when you urge the 
passage of this tariff bill. Here are 4,000 items that enrich 
4,000 tariff barons, 4,000 captains of industry, and you filch the 
pockets of 100,000,000 people in order to make these men, not 
millionaires but millionaires many times over. 

Mr. President, are we killing time, filibustering? What are 
we doing? The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris] says: Why, 
they discussed a tariff bill in the old days in 10 days, dis- 
cussed anether one in 2 weeks, and discussed another one in 
8 weeks, and here you have been 6 weeks.” 

I want to submit this proposition to Senators: If the fathers 
spent 10 days in discussing a bill with 100 items in it, how 
long should we spend in discussing a bill with forty hundred 
items in it? If we devote 10 days to each 100 items, we will 
be here a good long time. The population then was five, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty millions of people, and now it is over a hun- 
dred million souls. Then you taxed only a few things, and you 
were trying to help infant industries, and here you are putting 
everything under the sun on the tax list. You are taxing abso- 
lute necessities and all down the line, with ne. reason for it ex- 
cept the clink of campaign coin and the demand of those who 
make contributions to yeur eleetion fund. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smemons] has re- 
peatedly asked you, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JONES], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from my State 
IMr. Unperweop], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son], myself, and others have asked you, time after time, why 
you put the tax on this and why yow put the tax on that neces- 
sity of life. Your excuse is not worth the time it takes to make 
it. The roll is called, and the Republican Members come in 
from their lounging places, and they vote it in. Why, when 
they walk in over there we can hear them over on this side say- 
ing, “How shall I vote? What is our vote?” You say, 
“Your vote is yea, and just as soon as a Member's name is 
called he says, “ Yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] says, We are in 
mass formation, and we will run over the fellow that stands 
in front of us.” I said, “ Yes; you are running roughshod over 
the American consumer with your mass formation.” Who is 
the commander of that army? He is the high priest, the high 
muck-a-muck of the tariff baroms ef America. He has com- 
manded his army of 4,000 captains. There are no privates in 
that army. They pass the word te Republican leaders to form 
you in mass formation, and that is why you come in here and 
vote in mass formation. With 24 Republican majority, the 
people have no more chance to keep this thing from going 
through than a snowball has to roll through Pluto's infernal 
regions and keep its freezing temperature. 

Mr. President, they say, then: Well, why don’t you get out 
of the way and let us pass it?” They quoted one of those 
old Senators as saying, “Why, I want you to pass this bill. 
I want to see what the people will do with it. Go ahead and 
Pass it.“ The Senator from Indiana said to us: Why don’t you 
look at it that way? Why don’t you let us go ahead and pass it?” 

Mr. President, is that the way for a statesman to consider 
a measure—to let it go through here when he knows it will 
injure the people, because he thinks it will be advantageous 
politically to his party? There ought to be some statesmen 
left—there are, thank God—who will dare to do the right, 
and not simply consider what is for their political advantage. 
The man who would sit in this Chamber with closed lips and 
felded arms while a monstrous thing went through that would 
work injury to the American masses but would help him 
pelitically is net worthy of a seat in this body. 

What is my duty? If I know that this bill is wrong, it is 
my duty to eppose it one day and every day as long as it is 
within my reach. Why should I sit down and say: “As soon 
as the people find out what is in it they will repudiate you”? 
I want to tell them now, so that you will not have the oppor- 
tunity of deceiving them in the coming election. I want them 
to know this fall when they come to vote at the polls and 
when your spellbinders get out on the stump. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warvsox] thought he was out there the 
other day, and he said several times, “Fellow citizens,” as 
he spoke, in enthusiastic fashion, 


When these spellbinders get on the hustings this fall they 
are going to face old Uncle Johnny and Aunt Mary, who are 
not able to own an automobile under a Republican administra- 
tion. They used to have one under Democratie rule. Nearly 
every fellow in the country when they had any sort of a meet- 
ing at the crossroads or in the town or city would come in 
and you could hear these horns, “Honk! honk! honk!” 

They were just whirling everywhere, like bees around a 
hive. That was under Democratic rule; and you could take 
up a collection for any purpose, and they would reach up in 
their inside pockets—they did not go in these little watch 
pockets then and fish out a dime, like they do now—they would 
go in their inside pockets under Democratic rule and take 
out a pad of bills and just give liberally, with a smile. You 
would say, “Thank you.” They would say? “Don’t mention it. 
The Democratie Party is in power.” Why, we had a glorious 
time; and now, where the automobile used to stand the old 
man says, Hold those steers, Jimmy.” [Laughter.] 

The situation has changed entirely under Republican rule, 
und the man who used to ride up in his automobile is no longer 
able to do so. Then they were just parked areund in the grove, 
They used to come out to hear speeches about the country and 
the glory of the flag, and the intrepid spirit of our great war- 
riors who won renown on the battle field and brought that flag 
back more radiant because of their valor and heroism. ‘They 
used to gather around in automobiles; but they can not do that 
now. Their automobiles are gone. Almost everything else they 
had is gone. Some few of them have a few old mules left, and 
a horse, maybe, and one of them will come riding up to the 
camp to hear one of these fellows speak in a tent about the 
glories of the Republican Party; and when he rides up he will 
say, “Is that fellow a Republican?“ Les; he is one of the 
Senators who helped to pass the tariff pill.” Oh, yes; I have 
just had my horse shod this morning, and I had to pay more 
for horseshoe nails and mere for horseshoes than ever before. 
Not only that, but I bought a new bridle, and they taxed every- 
thing en the bridle; they taxed the leather, they taxed my 
saddle, and every piece of iron and steel about it. They taxed 
all that. They drove me out of my automobile, and now they 
are about to put me afoot, and this under the reign of the Re- 
eee Party.” And yet you ask us why we are consuming 

What right have you to put a tax on horseshoe nails? What 
right have you to levy taxes upon horseshoes? I said at the 
outset that nothing escaped. Yow have taxed everything under 
the sun in the way of a necessity, and now you have made it so 
hard for the average fellow to make a living that he has to 
take his gun and go out and forage, shoot game, and under 
your party’s reign he is not going to be particular about in- 
quiring whether the turkeys are tame or wild if he kills them 
far from the house, because he has to lve. 

He goes down to the store and says, Under the deadly 
deflation policy of the Republican Party I have lost my farm; 
I have lost my produce; I have lost my stock; and now I have 
to hunt for a livelihood, and I will go down to the hardware 
store and buy a rifle and see what I can do there.” He goes 
down there, and they say, “Here is a rifle. It is 810 more by 
reason of the tariff tax,“ and he says something about you 
under his breath. [Laughter.] There is no rescue for him. 
Where is the city of refuge fer him frem the tax gatherers of 
the Republiean Party? 

The greatest government that ever existed on earth was the 
theocracy of God himself, and there was a city of refuge, and 
when any man in distress, sought by his foe, ram toward the 
city of refuge, as soon as he crossed a certain line no man 
eould lay his hands upon him. If he did, the penalty was 
death. If he reached that line and stepped over it, he was 
entitled to protection under the law of the theocracy, and he 
was protected. It was the city of refuge. 

Where is the city of refuge in America from this band of 
tariff marauders turned loose under the law in the United 
States? Where is the city of refuge fr the tax gatherers 
of the Republican Party? There is no escape, from the cradle 
to the grave. : 

You ask us, “ Why are you consuming time?” I know you 
hate to hear these things, but we are going to let the people 
know them. Every republic that has perished in this world 
perished because those who were in power sought to move 
against the lines of least resistance, sought to hold themselves 
in power, sought not to serve the people but to retain their 
places. This continued until the people became mere figure- 
heads, with their morale broken and their courage gone, inde- 
pendenee and strength departed, and free government perished. 
That is why those republics of earth went down. 

What happens here? If a man dares to speak out against 
some big interest, they commence inquiring, “I wonder if he 
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could be defeated in his State?” That is the first inquiry. 
They say, “Is there seme good fellow we can pick up to run 
against him? Could we not help some fellow to beat him?” 
They say, “ He is a pretty good fellow, we know, but he bam- 
mers us too much. He tells of our devilment, he puts his finger 
on the sore spot, and we want to get him out, and get some 
smooth, namby-pamby fellow who will hold his seat, remain 
silent, and smile.“ That is the sort of fellow they want, and 
they will help him. 

Then they commence to nag the Senator who dares to criti- 
cize their crooked conduct and to boost somebody else in order 
to quiet the Senator, if possible, who tried to do what is right 
by his people. 

What are we to do? What are we here for? Life is short 
at best, and we go this way but once. How much the more 
important it is then that every one of us should fulfill his 
duty to the limit, follow the course which he believes is 
right. But Senators stand up on the other side as if they were 
in a monkey-wrench convention, saying, Get on; hurry out 
of the way. Let us pass this bill.“ They take out their 
watches and look at them and say, “ I would love to go to the 
seashore,” They would, too. Nearly half of them are down 
there now. I pictured the other night how some of them are 
splashing in the surf, and every time they hit the cool waves 
they say, “Hurrah for the Republican Party.” [Laughter.] 
Oh, yes, it is nice. 

Mr. President, it is well that the American people are waking 
up. There are people in this country who understood the 
victory of 1920 to mean pillage and plunder. That is what they 
understood it to mean, and they did not stand back and wait 
for any ceremonies, either. They rolled up their sleeves and 
got busy. What have they done? They passed a bill through 
Congress giving the members of the Shipping Board big sal- 
aries and giving officers under them $25,000 a year. That is 
more than the Cabinet oflicers of the United States Government 
get, more than is paid to the Chief Justice and the justices 
who sit with him in the greatest court in all the world. And 
this is a sample of your economy. Then you ask us why we 
undertake to impede your progress as you tax all the common 
necessities of life. It is our duty to do it. 

You are talking now about building a merchant marine. We 
have or did have the greatest fleet of merchant ships in the 
world, except Great Britain, and your Shipping Board huddled 
them like a drove of ducks.in a lake and undertook to barter 
them to the Shipping Trust for $2,100 each, when they cost 
$600,000 and $800,000 each. Then you ask us why we impede 
your progress, why we undertake to show you up a little. 

What is this Republic? What is our duty in the premises? 
Shall we fold our arms and sit supinely down and permit you 
to do these things in the name of the people, when graft and 
corruption are holding high carnival in the Capitol, when the 
tariff barons are dictating, under their whip and lash, the bill 
which you shall write, which will take out of the pockets of 
the American people $5,000,000,000 out of the earnings and the 
means of the consuming masses of America? And yet you ap- 
pear sometimes to wonder why we dare to oppose your remorse- 
less program, 

What you are doing is un-American. The fathers never in- 
tended that the taxing power should be used for such a nefari- 
ous purpose, There are 4,000 items in your tariff bill, and you 
have proposed 2,000 amendments. Do you expect us just to 
swallow them without protest? The people are entitled to 
know what is in this iniquitous bill. Why should they not 
know? They have a right to know. They have a right to 
demand that every item in it be explained to them. It is going 
to affect them. They are the people, and they alone, who will 
be injuriously affected by it. Why should they not know? It 
is their Government, and you tell them on the hustings that you 
are their servants. They will say, “ You did not write the bill 
as if you were our servants, You wrote the bill as if you were 
the servants of the tariff barons.” 

Mr. President, a moment ago I mentioned the guns which the 
farmer, the merchant, the clerk, everybody, would want to buy. 
You have robbed the man in all the peaceful pursuits of life, 
and when he comes away from his daily toil and wants to get 
a gun and go out where he can have a little sport, he finds that 
you have put a tax on tle little squirrel gun and the rabbit 
gun and the quail gun of the farmer and the farmer's boy. Yet 
you stand up here each day and say ypu are writing this bill 
in the interest of the farmer, 

My good friend from Georgia [Mr. WaTson] suggests to me 
that the man who lives in the country far from the electric 
lights and policemen of the town and the city, out on his farm 
in the rural district with his family, needs a gun to protect 
them, and you have made it harder for him to keep a weapon 
about the house to protect those dependent upon him, those 


that he loves, You have laid a tax on the gun that he needs. 
When the ground is too wet to plow he would go in search of a 
gun and say, “I will get a gun and go down on the river and 


see if I can shoot a duck.” They would say, They have put 
a tax on it. The price has gone up.” So he says, “I guess L 
am not able to buy a gun.” So you deny him that sport and 
that means of providing a little meat for his family. When 
the hawks come to catch his chickens, he says, Go and bring 
me my gun.” They say, “Your old gun is rusty. The lock 
won't work.” He says, Go down and tell the merchant to send 
me a certain kind of gun.” His boy goes to the store and says, 
“What is the price of that gun?” The storekeeper tells him. 
The boy says, “I had better run back and see my father and 
tell him the price has advanced $10.” He goes back and tells 
the old man, and the father says, “All right. Hang up a shirt 
out there on a pole, and see if that will scarce the hawk away. 
I am not able to buy a gun.” 

The crow comes and pulls up his corn. Pulling up corn has 
been the crow’s trade since Adam was born. The crow goes 
out in the farmer’s field to pluck up the corn, and you make it 
hard for the farmer to buy a gun to drive away the crow, to 
drive away the hawk, to have a little sport hunting game, and 
to protect his home in the night time from those who might 
desire to burglarize it or invade it. 

As I said before, you tax the swaddling clothes of the infant; 
you tax the milk bottle in his hand; you tax his wearing 
apparel; you tax the window pane through which he beholds 
the sunlight for the first time; you tax his food and his raiment 
through life; you tax the winding sheet when he dies; vou 
tax the coffin in which he is to be buried; and you tax the tomb- 
stone that stands over his dreamless dust after he is through 
with the tax gatherers of the Republican Party. There is no 
escape, from the cradle to the grave, from this band of tariff 
marauders to whom you have turned over the taxing power of 
the Republic. 

Mr. President, I believe that is about all I care to say at 
this time. I hope those in charge of this bill on the other side 
will repent of their sins and take out these nefarious, obnoxious, 
and oppressive schedules, and let the people of America get out 
from this deadly time of depression under your party. Take 
the money supply of the country out of the control of Wall 
Street and permit it to serve the needs of the American people. 
It does not belong to Wall Street. Let it go to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was created. It is the lifeblood of business, 
intended to circulate in the body of business, to answer the 
business needs of every man in the country. Let that be done. 
Keep your tax fingers out of the pockets of the people, and 
let them have a chance to get out from under this debt which 
your deflation policy has unloaded upon them. It will take 
some of them five years to recover from it. Do not put any 
more burdens on them, Senators. Take the necessities of life 
out of this bill and give the masses of the people a chance to 
obtain the actual necessities of life. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I return to a consideration of 
the provision under discussion, We are considering para- 
graph 365. In order that the extent of the tax imposed in 
this paragraph may fully appear, I beg the indulgence of the 
Senate while I read the paragraph: 

Pan. 365. Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating 
shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, valued at not 
more than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not 
more than $10 each, $4 each; valued at more than $10 and not more 
than $25 each, $6 each; valued at more than $25 each, $10 each; 
and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

That is an advance of 10 per cent ad valorem over the House 
rate: 


barrels for sporting breech-loading and repeatin 
further advanced in manufacture than rough bored only, $4 each; 
stocks for sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles, wholly or partly 
manufactured, $5 each; and in addition thereto, on all of the fore- 
going, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate committee has advanced the House rate from 
40 per cent ad valorem to the rate which I have just stated, 
50 per cent: 
on all parts of such ns or rifles, and fittings for such stocks or 
barrels, finished or unfinished, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

That is a tax of 10 per cent by the Senate committee above 
the rate fixed in the House bill. 

Provided, That all sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles im- 

rted without a lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a 
vats of $10 each and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

The House rate was 40 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate 
increased it to 55 per cent ad valorem. In addition to the 
amendments which I have indicated the Senate committee has 
stricken out the word “ sporting“ in line 1 of the paragraph, 
so that it reads: 


Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shotguns, rifles, 
and combination shotguns and rifles— 


shotguns and rifles, 
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Instead of— 

Double or single barreled sporting breech-loading and repeating shot- 
guns 

And so forth. 

In three other places in the paragraph the same amendment 
has been made, striking out the word “ sporting.” 

My colleague [Mr. Smoor] made a strong argument for a 
tariff upon the grade of guns of which he spoke, guns which 
were costly not because of intrinsic worth but because of the 
ornamentations and fine handwork and carving on stock and 
barrel. These guns, he argued, were used by princes and 
wealthy persons in Europe, and some Americans, for reasons 
which may be apparent, desired to use the same kind. These 
guns, of course, are within the category of luxuries, and should 
be taxed for revenue purposes, although so few are imported 
that the revenue is unimportant. One would suppose from the 
argument of my colleague that the paragraph was designed 
solely to obtain revenue arising from a product which was not 
used generally by the people. I repeat, an argument based upon 
that premise is logical and a tariff laid upon costly guns can 
be defended. 

However, an analysis of the paragraph before us. discloses 
that the purpose is to tax all guns, those which are cheap as 
well as those of moderate value and the few costly firearms 
which may be imported. The tax is general and inclusive. It 
reaches all classes of guns, and is thus a heavy tax upon the 
people who purchase any kind of a shotgun or rifle. The para- 
graph is not limited to the weapons to which my colleague re- 
ferred. The language of the paragraph includes “all double or 
single barreled breech-loading and repeating shotguns, rifles, 
and combination shotguns and rifles.” So that the argument 
of my colleague is without the facts and of but slight value 
as applied to the comprehensive language of the paragraph. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN ] called 
attention a moment ago to a portion of the statement made 
before the committee, found on pages 1984 to 1989, inclusive, of 
the hearings before the Committee on Finance upon schedule 3. 
metals and manufactures. Mr. Gebhard, who submitted the 
statement, makes this observation: 

To our mind none of the above changes— 

Referring to the paragraph under consideration— 


should be made if it is the intention of Congress to protect the American 
people against the already overprotected half dozen or so manufacturers 
of firearms in this country and the very few hundred of laborers em- 
ployed in said factories, who are slso overprotected. 

‘The present duty of 35 per cent under the Underwood law is more 
than ample to protect both manufacturer and laborer, as is shown by 
the fact that foreign-made guns and rifles are almost entirely off the 
American market to-day. And for this reason we think the duty of 35 

r cent should be reduced if we are to have any competition at all. 

he few American manufacturers have the field to themselves to-day 
and require absolutely no further protection at the hands of Congress. 

The manufacturers of firearms in this country are the best protected, 
most prosperous, and richest manufacturers of such goods in the world. 
Where has one ever failed? They rolled in wealth before the war, 
coined money during the war, and now they ask you to further protect 
them by putting npon tarif wall that will absolutely prevent a foreign- 
made gun coming into our country. hey are far behind their orders, 
can not fill an order for 50 guns for delivery this coming hunting 
season, so we have been told by a leading manufacturer. 

„ * * * » * s 


That the American firearms manufacturers have anything to fear 


from foret competition is ieg eh rot, for the whole trade in guns 
to-day in this country is in the ds of the American makers. I am 
speaking of shotguns and rifles. There have been some for -made 


pistols sold, but after you consider what these contemplat tariff 
changes will do to the foreign-made pistol you will see what a slim 
chance one of them bas of getting into this country should you adopt 
these changes. 


. * > > . * * 
Under the present tariff a foreign-made gun invoiced at $50 is taxed 
35 per cent duty, or $17.50. 


Such a rate is indefensible and can only be regarded as a 
subsidy to the domestic manufacturers of the articles covered 
by this paragraph. 

Under the existing tariff, which it is disclosed is unreasonably 
high, the power to exploit the people is apparent; and yet it is 
proposed to increase the rates and give to the American gun- 
makers a monopoly of the domestic market. They now success- 
fully compete with all countries and sell in the markets of 
the world millions of dollars worth of their products annually. 


Package charge, freight, etc., stands the importer, say, 5 per 
cent, or $2.50. e profit, 10 per cent, is 87; war tax, 10 

r cent more, $7.70; total cost to wholesaler, $84.70. Add to this 

he wholesaler’s profit of 25 per cent and you have the wholesaler’s 

price to the retailer of $105.77. The latter's profit of 25 per cent 
makes the consumer’s price of $132.21. 

Now, let us consider what happens to this same gun under the 
Fordney Act. The F ee puts it in the same grade with Parker 
Bros. grade No. G. II. E., the wholesale price of which is 8112.38. 
Add to this 35 per cent duty, also the extra $10 duty, and you have 
with the 5 per cent 9 ete., charge a total of $101.83. 
Then add the importer’s profit of 10 per cent and also the war tax 
a by? es have a total of $123.21. To this add the wholesaler’s profit 
o. 


per cent and we have the wholesaler’s price to the retailer of 
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8 — pei 8 ee they used to sell this 
on 
absurd wholesale price of $112.38. FVV 

In other words, the gun which was formerly sold in all 
parts of the United States for approximately 850 is now sold 
by the wholesaler for $112.88, and yet it is proposed, in the face 
of this enormous increase in the domestic price, to further in- 
crease the tariff rates so as to enable the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer to increase the prices to the public who purchase 
their commodities. 

On page 1987 the same witness states: 

Our gun trade is mostly with farme their son d lored 
poopie. None of these can afford to bay ‘guns "at the prices asked 
t y. The great majority of guns sold in this country is sold to 
the above class of trade. As a rule, 
double-barrel hammerless shotgun. 
off the American market to-day. 

Further on he states: 


The farmer’s son who craves the ownership of a cheap single-barrel 
— the time that he is able to tote à gun to be able to 
uy these at $3.50. Now this same gun costs him around $12, We 
used to buy this same gun at $2.75. Now the wholesaler asks $9.65. 
The gun we used to sell the farmer for his own use at $22 we must get 
now $60. Parker Bros. Trojan grade gun was sold to the farmer at 
$25 and even less. Now we must get from the farmer $60 for the same 
gun, and when these reasonable prices ruled the manufacturers were 
not in business for their health, 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The New York Herald is well 
known as being owned by a gentleman who is in favor of tariff 
protection. The leading editorial this morning is under the 
headline The Herald’s Tariff Stand.“ The concluding para- 
graph reads as follows, in reference to the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill: 

The New York Herald, reflecting the protective principles and con- 
victions of its owner, is a consistent and steadfast advocate of the 
American tariff system, but the owner of the New York Herald can not 
stand for “damn fool” protectionism, and the New York Herald will 
not stand for it. 

Mr. KING. If a Democrat were to so characterize this bill, 
he would be denounced by some of the “die hards” in the Re 
publican Party. But this courageous paper properly appraises 
this bill and accurately denunciates it as a “damn fool” brand 
of protectionism, 

Mr. President, I am glad to have the Senator put before the 
Senate the editorial referred to. 

Returning to the statement of Mr. Gebhard: 

On page 1987 he prints a table of comparative wholesale 
prices to the retail trade for double and single barrel shotguns, 
I shall not take the time to read the table, but I invite atten- 
tion to one or two items found therein. For instance, Smith 
guns, field, were sold in 1915 for $21.35, in 1918 for $33.50, and 
in 1921 for $46.20. Manhattan hammerless, No. 2, were sold in 
1915 for $13 and in 1921 for $35.97. My recollection is that 
in 1913-14, before the war, before the high prices in Europe 
reflected themselves here and reacted upon our domestic prices, 
the same gun and all of these guns to which I am referring 
were much cheaper than they were in 1915, 

In 1915 the Stevens hammerless, No. 335, sold for $13.50; 
in 1921 it sold for $27.50. 

The Knickerbocker hammerless, No. 6, in 1915 sold for $11; 
in 1921 it seld for $24. 

The Riverside hammer, No. 215, in 1915 seld for $7.75; in 
1921 it sold for $20—an advance of nearly 300 per cent. 

The American Gun Co. hammer, No. 0, in 1915 sold for $8.25, 
and in 1921 sold for $19.75. 

The Harrington & Richardson single-barrel gun, no ejector, 
in 1915 sold for $3.25, and in 1921 sold for $9.65; and so on 
down the list. 

These figures demonstrate that the present prices are inordi- 
nately high and are an oppressive burden upon the people, 
But the bill is to maintain these prices and indeed to afford 
opportunity to the domestic producers to increase them. War- 
time prices are to be continued into peace periods, and are to 
be the basis of tariff legislation. It is designed to help domes- 
tie producers keep up high prices and to make enormous profits, 
They are unwilling to adjust their prices to pre-war conditions 
or to bring prices to lower levels. So we must increase the 
tariff to enable them te execute this impolitic, uneconomic, and 
oppressive policy. The public are unimportant—the trusts and 
big interests are the only objects of our solicitude. Thus does 
the Republican Party care for its own and prove its hostility 
to the American people. 

It is barely possible that with the enormous prices which are 
now charged, even with a 35 per cent ad valorem duty, there 
might be a few guns imported into the United States; but the 


they pay from $10 to $25 for a 
All of these priced guns are 
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purpose is to wake it impossible to import any guns, and, 
therefore, give the domestic producers a complete monopoly. 

I was interested yesterday in the statement which was made 
by the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] in ap- 
pealing to the Republican Party and challenging their attention 
to what the “principles of protectionism” were, according to 
orthodox Republicanism. The junior Senator from California is 
an orthodox Republican—a _high-tariff Republican—and his 
speech indicated that he would Impose a tariff on any com- 
modity produced in the United States, to the exclusion of any 
foreign article. If we could not possibly produce the commodity 
or the product in the United States, then he would favor a low 
tariff or, possibly, he would permit the placing of the article 
upon the free list; but if there were any possibility of produc- 
ing the commodity in the United States, then a tariff should be 
laid—no matter how high its rate—in order to keep out any 
foreign competition. The theory: of the difference in the cost 
of labor at home and abroad or the question of an “infant 
industry has been entirely abandoned. The theory of a com- 
petitive tariff has also been discarded. We are now confronted 
with the bald, naked, ugly proposition that we are to give to 
the domestic manufacturer the absolute control of the domestic 
market; we are to embargo all imports if it is asked by the 
domestic producer, Indeed, Mr. President, a perusal of the 
testimony before the committee reveals the fact—a most aston- 
ishing fact—that on many items placed in these tariff schedules 
high duties are imposed, although no-witness appeared before 
the committee and asked for an increase in rates. There must 
have been some secret understanding somewhere by which the 
rates should be increased, whether an increase was demanded 
or not. So we have in this bill not 4,000 items, as was stated 
by the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. HerLIN], but 
we have tens of thousands of items that are covered by the 
tariff schedules, and upon which the rates have been increased 
from 60 per cent to 800 per cent. 

The chemical schedule alone embraces, perhaps, 10,000 items, 
and that is only one of the schedules of this bill. It may safely 
be said that there is no commodity that enters into the lives of 
the people or affects them in any manner that is not covered 
by some schedule in this tariff bill. 

Mr. President, an examination of the information furnished 
by the Tariff Commission with respect to the items under con- 
sideration reveals the fact that the production of shotguns and 
rifles in 1914 amounted to millions of dollars, and the exports 
in 1918 were valued at nearly five times the entire domestic 
output in 1914. 

Imports in pinom have decreased since 1902, at which time they 
reached a maximum. Since 1917 they have been as follows: 

Doubled-barreled and combination shotguns and rifles in 
1918, only 22; in 1919, 184; in 1920, 2,423; and for nine months 
of 1921, 1,021. 

That is the fearful foreign competition that the manufac- 
turers of these guns to which I have just referred are subjected. 

I may say, in passing, that I am advised that some of these 
guns which were imported were bought as curiosities or bought 
merely because the Americans who buy overseas took a fancy 
to them. It may be accurately said that there have been prac- 
tically no imports; yet in the face of that situation the propo- 
sition is to impose these extortionate rates. 

Mr. President, if I had my way, I would put these articles 
upon the free list because no revenue is derived from them, and 
we are now exporting them and successfully competing with all 
foreign countries in the markets of the world. We have a 
foreign market; we produce more than the domestic need; and 
we must, if the business is to continue, drive for a foreign 
market. Therefore there is no purpose in having a duty on 
this commodity, This is not an infant industry; it does not 
need protection even if one believes in protection per se, 
so these articles should be placed upon the free list. At the 
proper time, Mr. President, I shall move that the Senate adhere 
to the rate in the present law of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCumser obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator if he desires 
to discuss the matter in question. I was going to discuss the 
particular point at issue, but I will yield to the Senator if he 
desires, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not promise to confine myself to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. not ask the Senator to do so. I 
simply state that I will yield to him if he desires me to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I take it that no good man in this body wants 
to see, here or elsewhere, any continuance of present bad con- 
ditions wherever bad conditions exist. I take for granted that 
every man who loves his kind wants to see the world everywhere 
recover from the evils with which it is now afflicted. 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiva] just made an argument 
to prove something which, in my opinion, is a truism. Any tax 
upon commerce, whether upon shotguns, or anything else, neces- 
sarily decreases the volume of commerce; it must do it; just as an 
increase of freight rates will decrease the volume of freight. It 
may not decrease the existing volume of commerce or of freight, 
because the world may be getting into a better condition in 
spite of that and everything, but it will decrease it from the 
level at which it would have been if the tax had not been put 
upon commerce. That, I say, is a truism, and no one with 
common sense will deny it. The very object of the levying 
of a tariff tax is to decrease foreign commerce so that the 
American producer may, comparatively speaking, increase his 
sales, and the way to enable him to increase his sales is to 
increase the price of the foreign product up to the level of his 
price or above it, and generally above it. 

Mr. President, long years ago, however, Commodore Vander- 
bilt—I believe it was—said that “A man was a fool who bets 
on the bear side of progress in America.” I go further than 
that; the man is a fool who puts his money on the bear side 
in any country wherever the English-speaking race lives and 
works. Already, Mr. President, Great Britain is coming out 
of the slough. Nonemployment is decreasing; shipping is in- 
creasing; the production of coal is increasing; and Great 
Britain, Scotland, and Wales are all coming out of the slough, 
So America will come, for even a Republican tariff bill can not 
put an end to the recovery of prosperity, gradually and slowly, 
by the energies and the individuality, remarkable all through 
history, of this very remarkable race wherever it exists. It 
may, and indeed must, scotch the wheels of the car of progress 
a bit, but can not stop it. That prosperity reborn in pence 
and freedom has already been sounded in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Great Britain, as well as here. 

But I rose for the purpose of preventing the Republican 
Party from playing in the future its usual game. I do not 
want the future to repeat past history. I remember when Mr. 
McKinley was running for the Presidency that after he was 
elected and after a tariff bill had been passed—14 months 
afterwards, I believe—a great many people said that pros- 
perity had returned because of the tariff law. I remember 
that upon the stump many word spouters belonging to the Repub- 
lican school of politics said that “wheat went up because 
McKinley was elected,” and I remember, as an actual statistical 
fact, that McKinley was elected because wheat went up. Wheat 
went up in September and October and McKinley was elected 
in November. It was the increase in the price of wheat which 
put an end to the great Populist prairie fire out West and 
enabled McKinley to be elected. I do not want that repeated 
any more, and therefore I obtained the floor to read something 
from a Republican paper, and I am going to read it myself 
for fear the clerk might not read it as distinctly. The article 
which I have in mind is from the New York Tribune, the stand- 
pat Republican paper of this country, and when in the future 
you begin to say that the energies of the American people, 
their intellects, their inventiveness, and their courage were not 
the things that brought recurring prosperity, I want you to 
keep these facts, as accidentally stated truly by the Trib- 
une, in mind. Mr. President, if the English-speaking race 
here and in Great Britain and in her colonies be given peace 
long enough, they will attend to the balance of the game of 
recovering comparative prosperity, as they always have done— 
after the Revolution here, after the Civil War here, after the 
Napoleonic wars in Europe. They always have done it and 
always will, because God made them that way. But I do not 
want the second lie in the regular program of Republican poli- 
tics repeated later on if I can help it; and I want to put in 
the Recorp now the proof of the fact that this prosperity 
which after a while you may claim to have come from some sort 
of legislation, even tariff legislation, the least promising of all 
forms of legislation, has already had its start, and I want to 
warn every “prophet of evil,” every calamity howler, that old 
Vanderbilt was right when he said, “ A man is a fool who bets on 
the bear side of progress in America.” The bull side is always 
safe, providing two things happen—that you leave the people 
free enough and that you give them peace long enough. That is 
all that is necessary. 

Here is what the New York Tribune says: 


Signs of a revival of business and a return to normal activities are 
muitiplying in the news. 


Not in polities and in speeches in the Senate, but in busi- 
ness. 


Yesterday’s papers contain striking evidence of a change for the 


better in many fields, The United States Employment Service reported 
that there had been a further gain in employment in May— 
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There was a gain in April; there was a gain before that 
and that within 30 to 60 days unemployment will again be normal, exclud- 
ing the present anomalous vacation experiment in the coal industry. 

That is, this coal strike. 


The director of the service says: “The broadening out of industry 
in nearly all lines of activity for May clearly emphasizes the fact 
that the business depression is behind us. ‘onfidence is restored. 
5 5 will accentuate the upward movement. Industry is steadily ex- 
panding.” 

Dispatches from 3 announce that 6.000,000 gross tons of 
steel ingots were produced April and May, against about 4,900,000 
tons in February and March. 

That is an increase in production of 50 per cent. 


This is to say, the mills turned out 23 per cent more steel in the 
first two months of the coal strike than they did in the two months 
preceding the strike. 

Building operations in Chicago have widened_ out. 

They have in Washington, too. They have in the towns in 
Mississippi. They have everywhere, though the writer does 
not say so here. 

Building operations in Chicago have widened out. The permits 
issued during May call for an sspenattare of $27,000,000, a gain of 
$10,000,000 over April. Steel mills in the Chicago territory are now 
operating at 85 per cent of capacity. 

That is pretty nearly normal. Steel mills generally, even in 
very prosperous times, do not operate to theoretically full 
capacity. They have various accidents and things that pull 
down production from the maximum. 

Mail order houses had an increase of 13.2 per cent in business In 
May, the first substantial gain in arig two years. 

Oil shares have advanced $1,000, in value since January 1. 
The railroads are at last earnin nearly the return guaranteed thom 
under the transportation act. The Liberty bond issues all passed par 
recently. The general bond market has been splurging for several 
months. There can be no question that the tide has turned for 
good and that prosperity is lurking around the corner. 

That is not only the case here, but that is the case in 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand, and to a lesser extent 
it is the case in Great Britain. 

I wanted, as “a chiel takin’ notes,” a “ looker-on in Vienna,” 
to put in the Record this article from the chief and most par- 
tisan and perhaps least scrupulous Republican paper in the 
United States, so as to fend off the second political lie before 
it becomes necessary for the opposition to utter it. They will 
find it necessary, after a while, as a part of the usual Fed- 
eralist and Republican game. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the war in Europe left 
about 10,000,000 men dead upon the field and in hospitals. It 
left 10,000,000 men who had been armed. It left, however, their 
arms. It left about 30,000,000 more in arms in Europe. Those 
guns are there. I do not think they have very much use for 
them. I have no doubt but that they would like to sell them 
to the people of the United States at very greatly reduced rates. 

By the time we got through with war prices and the prices 
of 1919 and 1920 the American pocketbook was empty. There 
was no demand for firearms, no demand in this country for 
any kind of sporting goods to any extent. They could not have 
been sold, probably, in this country at this time for much of 
anything; and I assume that the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House were cautious, perhaps from the stand- 
point of the other side were overly cautious, in protecting the 
American public against possible importations of an immense 
amount of rifles, and so forth, from Europe. 

I am not going to say for a single moment that these duties 
imposed by the Ways and Means Committee of the House are 
not high. I am willing to say that they are excessively high 
duties, and under ordinary conditions I certainly would be 
willing to admit that they would be wholly unnecessary. I 
can not say that I would admit that they will not be necessary 
when this revival of business of which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has just spoken shall have overtaken the American pub- 
lic, and they will again have money to spend. 

There are two kinds of guns coming into the United States 
or that have been coming in. One is a rather cheap article, 
almost worthless, that it would really be better to keep out 
than to bring in. Another is a very expensive gun. Now, I 
think the good American hunter who is a sportsman rather 
than a sport can buy a good enough gun for ordinary hunting 
purposes for from $20 to $30. That is a good American gun, 
good enough for anyone, and under ordinary conditions there 
is a good demand for that kind of a gun, and that is about the 
price of the gun that the American ordinarily buys. 

There are imported into this country—and my information is 
that they constitute the greater part of the value of the guns 
that are imported—guns which are sold for from $500 to $800 
each, Now, when we come to the sport who goes down to 
Florida in the fall and spends a month or two hunting, who 
wants to hunt with an $800 gun, I am perfectly willing to exact 
from him a good, round price for the privilege of importing that 


gun, and I am shedding no tears whatever for his sake. The 
man who wants to buy a good American $20 to $30 gun can 
buy it to-day, and it is good enough for anyone. The gun that 
is absolutely useless for any purpose, outside, possibly, of 
gopher shooting, may be taxed a little high under the provisions 
of this bill. I hardly think it is worth bringing into the coun- 
try, however. 

Mr. President, we can theorize all we want to about this mat- 
ter, but the fact still confromts us that while very few of these 
guns have been shipped in, because, being a luxury, we are 
buying very little of those products at this time, nevertheless 
they do come in. The report, which I admit runs back as far 
as August, 1921, shows that one class of guns that are introduced 
here, and that come from Sweden rather than from France, 
would require an ad valorem duty of 140 per cent to equalize 
them with the comparable American article. The next class, 
which is called a sporting gun, would require 232 per cent ad 
valorem duty to bring its price up to the selling price of the 
comparable American article. The next, which is of the same 
character, would require 45 per cent. So we have two out of 
these three classes which would require a very much greater per- 
centage than the duty imposed under this bill, and we have one 
class which would require less. 

While I admit that the duty appears to be rather high upon 
those low-priced guns, I submit that they are the class we do 
not want, and none of our American people buy them in any 
great quantities. The excessively high-priced gun will be pur- 
chased by the man who can afford to pay from five to eight 
hundred dollars for a sporting rifle, no matter what its cost is; 
and I submit that there is some danger, at least, from the im- 
mense quantity of rifles and guns that were used in the Great 
War in Europe, that might come over with a very low tariff, or 
even with a medium tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota to contend that the guns described in this paragraph 
are the same character of guns used by the military forces in 
the late war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would cover all kinds of rifles and 
breechloaders of a certain value, whatever that value is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to make the point 
that there are enormous quantities of guns left over from the 
war. I assumed the Senator meant such as were used by the 
military forces. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said they could come in under this pro- 
vision, single or double barrel shotguns, or breech-loading rifles. 
Of course all the rifles are breech loading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hardly think, under the characterization 
“Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shot- 
guns,” the guns used by the military forces could come in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. “ Rifles” is the next item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. “Rifles, and combination shotguns.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The word “rifles” is set aside by a 
comma on each side. Rifles” is an entirely different article 
Yrom “shotguns.” But, of course, this refers to double or 
single barreled rifles of a breech-loading character, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Doubtless the forces used rifles, but they 
did not use these other kinds of firearms. Would the Senator, 
for the purpose of excluding the rifles which have accumulated 
in large numbers in foreign countries as wastage of the war, 


think it quite right to impose these duties upon these other 


firearms, which have not been amassed in such quantities 
abroad as a result of the war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know where we would draw the 
line between the different kinds of firearms. We have put 
them in two classes here, and I think that is a sufficient desig- 
nation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In all fairness I think if the Senator is 
really leveling these duties at the rifles which were left over 
by the soldiers at the close of the war, he ought to make a 
separate paragraph to reach that situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I am inclined to think that the differentia- 
tion by values is the better method of differentiating them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There might be a necessity, or a justifica- 
tion, so to speak, for these duties as to that character of fire- 
arms, because there may be, as the Senator says, a vast accu- 
mulation in Europe which might possibly be sent here, and very 
seriously interfere with the sale of the domestic rifle; but be- 
cause of the necessity for these high duties to keep out that 
enormous accumulation that is now seeking a market through- 
out the world, and is likely to come over here in great quan- 
tities, why place these high duties upon other guns, unless 
there is some other reason than the one assigned by the Sen- 
ator for imposing the duty? i 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator wish to dispose of this 
item now? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I would like to have it disposed of 
now. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to address the Senate after this 
item is disposed of. z 

Mr. KING. I think we ought to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
this item in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KELLOGG in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on 
line 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 


uiry. 

Mr. KING. I would like to address the inquiry to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. We would like to have a yea-and- may 
vote upon the rate. I am not very particular whether we take 
it now on striking out the word “sporting,” in the first item, 
or later, on the 45 per cent rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has no objection to striking 
out the word “sporting” where it appears on line 23? 

Mr. KING. We object; but the Senator may take a vote on 
that, and then we would like a yea-and-nay vote on the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To which rate does the Senator refer? 

Mr. KING. I refer to the rate on line 22, page 78. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to as it 
stands. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the second rate, found 
on page 79, has been agreed to? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has not. 

Mr. KING. When we reach that, we will ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to address the Senate for about 10 
or 15 minutes, but I will yield until this item is disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will be much obliged to the Senator if 
he will let us dispose of that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 78. line 23, the committee 
proposes to insert the words “and repeating” at the end of the 
line, so as to read: 

Barrels for breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page, 78, lime 25, before the 
word “ breech-loading,” to strike out the word “sporting.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 2, to strike out 
“40” and insert in lieu thereof 50,” so as to read: 

And in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. KING. There will be some debate on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona is 
entitled to the floor. 


FEDERAL COOPERATIVE RECLAMATION, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on the 24th day of May last 
I submitted some observations urging the passage during this 
present session of Congress of the MecNary-Smith reclamation 
bill. I pointed out that the bill had been reported favorably by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the chairman 
of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I will read 
the last two paragraphs of his report, submitted to the Senate 
on March 8 last: 

The North and East should welcome the opportunity to assist in the 
upbullding of the West and South, especially when they would add to 
their own prosperity thereby. 

That paragraph will be the diamond pivot upon which my 
remarks will revolve during the few minutes that I claim the 
floor to-day, so I will repeat it: 

The North and East should welcome the opportunity to assist in the 
upbuilding of the West and South, especially when they would add to 
their own prosperity thereby. 

The principle embodied in this measure has the indorsement of the 
last Republican and Democratic National Conventions, the un ified 
support of Secretary Fall, and the strong recommendation of President 


During the course of my speech on May 24 the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT} gave me his attention, and as 
I was descanting upon the necessity for the passage of that 
bill during the present session that Senator, who illuminates 
every subject he discusses, asked me a question, as follows: 

Mr. Luxnoor. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AsHurst. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. Lewroor. I should like to ask the Senator whether he believes 
8 5 needs an increased production of agricultural products 
day 

Mr. President, for a time I feared that the Senator might 
have had sume objection to the bill, and an objection from him 


or an argument from him, would cause me concern, because he 
has established a reputation on this floor as a powerful debater. 
But I am consoled by the belief that when that Senator and 
other Senators analyze and reflect upon some data I am going 
to submit this afternoon they will perceive that the penultimate 
paragraph of the report submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
[ Mir. McNary] answers every argument that could by a most 
remote excursion of the imagination be brought against the 
MeNary-Smith bill. 

The passage of that reclamation bill and its enactment into 
In w will bring a prosperity to the manufacturing interests of 
this country which no tariff bill could bring. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. LxNnoor] will return to the Chamber 
as soon as possible, because we need his presence; we need his 
support of this bill, and it must not happen that so able a 
statesman as the Senator from Wisconsin shall oppose this 
statesmanlike bill. 

Consider the Salt River or Roosevelt project in Arizona. The 
Salt River project, according to the figures furnished me up to 
June 30, 1921, has cost $14,738,628, of which $4,800,000—round 
numbers—have been repaid to the Government. Last year there 
were shipped from other States of the Union—not merely into 
Arizona but into the region or valley of the Salt River project— 
7,935 loaded freight cars of goods, wares, and merchandise. I 
am not speaking of carloads of goods which went to other por- 
tions of the State, nor am I speaking of less than carload lots; 
but I repeat, that during the year 1920 there were shipped into 
the Salt River project in Arizona 7,935 carloads, and from the 
State of Wisconsin alone, so well represented in this Chamber 
by her two eminent Senators, there were shipped into the Salt 
River project 213 carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise, to 
pe as and paid for by the people residing in the Salt River 

Valley. 

I do not have at hand the figures showing the number of car- 
loads of goods, wares, and merchandise which came from Wis- 
consin to the other project in Arizona and to other points in 
Arizona. But let it be remembered that in 1920 the State of 
Wisconsin furnished to the Salt River project alone 213 car- 
loads of trade. 

There are 30 irrigation projects in the United States at this 
time. The projects are the Salt River, Yuma, Orland, Grand 
Valley, Uncompahgre, Boise, King Hill, Minidoka, Garden City, 
Huntley, Milk River, St. Mary’s storage, Sun River,’ Lower 
YeHowstone, North Platte, Newlands, Carlsbad, Hondo, Rio 
Grande, North Dakota pumping, Lawton, Umatilla, Deschutes, 
Klamath, Belle Fourche, Strawberry Valley, Okanogan, Ya- 
kima, Shoshone, Riverton, and various secondary projects. I 
leave it to the fertile faculties of Senators to estimate the 
number of carloads of merchandise of various kinds that the 
State of Wisconsin undoubtedly furnished in 1920 to each of 
these projects. | 

The State of Minnesota, so well represented here, furnished 
in 1920 to the Salt River project 40 carloads of goods, and 
I am speaking only of carload lots. I do not speak of ship- 
ments of less than carload lots, nor do I speak of shipments 
even of carload lots to other points than to the Salt River 
project, 

When I refer to the Salt River project, I mean, for the pur- 
poses of this address, the Salt River Valley, in which the city 
of Phoenix is situated, and about 250,000 acres are irrigated in 
that valley. 

The State of Ohio in 1920 furnished 225 carloads of mer- 
chandise of various kinds to be used by the people who reside 
in the Salt River Valley. I repeat, for the third time, I am not 
speaking of less-than-carload lots and that I am not in this 
address referring to merchandise in carload lots or otherwise 
shipped to other points in the State. I am g simply, 
solely, and only of carload lots going into the Salt River Valley, 
where the Salt River project is loeated. 

The State of North Dakota, not a manufacturing State, purely 
an agricultural State, so well represented here, furnished one 
carload of products from within her borders to the people of the 
Salt River Valley. The State of Ilinois in 1920 furnished 457 
carload lots of merchandise to be used and paid for by the 
people residing within the Salt River project. Maine, where the 
sunlight first salutes the American flag upon the American 
coast, furnished 3 carload lots of merchandise in 1920 shipped 
into the Salt River project. California, out by the gates of sun- 
set, furnished in 1920 to the citizens of the Salt River Valley 
2,897 carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise, and no doubt 
some of these shipments came from the Atlantic coast into Cali- 
fornia via the Panama Canal, and were thence transshipped 
into the Salt River project. 

Missouri, that politically storm-tossed State, during the same 
year furnished the Salt River project with 218 carloads of mer- 
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chandise; Oregon, 502 carloads in 1920; and Texas sent to the 
Salt River project 981 carloads; whilst the saddle bags of the 
Arkansas Traveler brought to the Salt River project in the 
same year 26 carloads of fine wares and merchandise; West 
Virginia furnished 18 carloads; Massachusetts, 12; and New 
York, 67 carloads. 

It would require a bold flight of the imagination to stand here 
and estimate the number of carloads of merchandise that were 
shipped into each and every one of the irrigation projects, 30 in 
number. They would reach scores of thousands. So I repeat 
that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] wrote well 
when he wrote the penultimate paragraph of his great report 
on the MeNary-Smith bill, wherein he said: 

The North and East should welcome the opportunity to ist in the 
upbuilding of the West and South, especially when they would add to 
their own prosperity thereby— 

He must have had in mind in writing his report that the 
various States of the Union would—if Federal reclamation 
were further expanded—soon be shipping enormously increased 
numbers of carloads of steel, iron, rubber, cotton goods, woolen 
goods, leather goods, furniture, carpets, stoves, automobiles, 
tractors, sewer pipe, wagons, and so forth, into the West. 

Now, to gratify curiosity and to ascertain what were some 
of the products shipped into the Salt River project in 1920, I 
will select the State of Wisconsin, because I happen to have 
that data at hand. As I said before, the State of Wisconsin 
shipped 218 carloads to the Salt River project in 1920. Agri- 
cultural implements, 4 carload lots; auto parts, 41; auto bodies, 
2; trailers, 1; butter, 1; canned goods, 7; cheese, 8; chairs, 3; 
furniture, 18; hardware and stoves, 1; household goods, 1; 
lumber, 1; machinery, 12; paper bags, 2; paper, 7; powder, 1; 
refrigerators, 2; rubber hose, 1; tractors, 27; and the other 
articles making in all 213 carloads, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that I may include 
in the Recorp as an appendix to my remarks a table showing 
the number of carload lots shipped from various States into 
the Salt River project in 1920? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, there is generally in view 
the West only when we speak of reclamation, but this policy 
has been enlarged; it is no longer the irrigation and reclama- 
tion of arid lands, Federal agencies of reclamation will no 
longer be employed only in reclaiming arid lands, but they will 
also be employed in reclaiming any and all lands, If in the 
South, lands are overflowed with water, the arm of the Govern- 
ment will be eligible under the McNary-Smith bill to remove the 
water and reclaim the land. If it be the stump lands of the 
North or the Northwest, this reclamation law will afford the 
eligible means to reclaim those lands. It may no longer be 
called a western policy. It is national in its scope. 

The record of achievement of the United States Reclamation 
Service enriches the annals of the American people. Irriga- 
tion projects charm us with their wizardry the while they 
pour the life-giving waters out upon the thirsty soils and trans- 
form deserts into orchards and green fields, When you think 
of the Federal reclamation policy, the lamp of Aladdin and 
the purse of Fortunatus become prosaic and commonplace in 
comparison, and the wildest hyperbole would not be adequate 
to describe the wealth, the advancement, the prosperity, and 
public order that would come not only to the West and to the 
South but to the East and the North as well if the McNary- 
Smith reclamation bill were enacted into law. 

During the past 19 years, or since Federal irrigation began, 
8,000,000 acres of theretofore practically worthless desert land 
have been made productive by Government irrigation. The 
value of the crops produced thereon now amounts to $90,000,000 
annually. The increase in value of the irrigated acreage 
amounts to $600,000,000, and since the Government began the 
delivery of irrigation water the crops produced on the reclaimed 
lands to-day aggregate $400,000,000 in value. Nor does this 
sum of $400,000,000 include the value or expansion of produc- 
tion of live stock or stock products; in other words, the figures 
($400,000,000) as to the aggregate crop value are limited to 
vegetable, fruit, and grain values at the farm, for which Govern- 
ment reclamation furnishes the sole supply of water. All the 
moneys disbursed by the Government to the various irrigation 
projects will ultimately be repaid. 

At the outset let it be remembered that the full importance of 
national irrigation can not be measured in dollars, for it has 
an intangible value not to be estimated in tonnage tables nor 
transportation rates. In building new Commonwealths in the 
arid lands of the West the Government is utilizing undeveloped 
resources and creating opportunities for its citizens. One of 


the primary purposes of the reclamation law was to create 
homes, and this purpose has been richly fulfilled. Viewed from 
this standpoint alone, national reclamation has amply justified 
all for which its advocates hoped. 

Since 1902 the Reclamation Service has constructed the irri- 
gation systems to supply abundant water to 2,000,000 acres of 
land, and the capacious storage reservoirs of the Government 
are furnishing a supplemental supply of stored water to a 
million additional acres in other projects, or a grand total of 
3,000,000 acres. On these irrigated lands are now profitably em- 
ployed and satisfactorily housed approximately 500,000 persons. 

On the Government project lands are 50,000 families in inde- 
pendent homes. The population in cities, towns, and villages 
in these Government projects has been increased by an equal 
number of families. The arguments for increasing and making 
permanent the Nation's virility, prosperity, and growth by cre- 
ating more homes of this kind were never more forcible and 
unanswerable than at this juncture. 

The American people can not claim to have measured up fully 
to their opportunity and responsibility until the deserts of the 
West and the unused agricultural lands of the Nation have been 
replaced by prosperous farmsteads. 

When measured by the yardstick of the financier—the dol- 
lar—the results of the Reclamation Service activities are enor- 
mously great. 

As a creator of wealth, its service to the Nation and the 
State has been as great as in its principal task of home making. 
Out of the uninhabited and almost worthless desert, reclama- 
tion has carved an empire of nearly 3,000,000 acres, intensively 
cultivated and producing crops whose annual average gross re- 
turns per acre about double those per acre for the balance of 
the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record, as appendices to my remarks, a letter addressed to me 
by the Acting Director of the Reclamation Service, Mr. Morris 
Bien, setting out the total gross investment of the United States 
in irrigation and reclamation projects, and the total amount of 
reimbursement and credits that the various projects have paid 
in, and the total net investment of the United States in irriga- 
tion projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendices B and C.) 

Mr. ASHURST. This money is being repaid to the Govern- 
ment, and under the MeNury-Smith bill it will all be repaid to 
the Government. This is not a subsidy. Senators and others 
may clamor for ship subsidies, if you please, but those interested 
in reclamation and irrigation are not asking subsidies. They 
are merely asking that the Government, with its efficient arm, 
shall construct these projects, and that the money expended in 
their construction shall be repaid to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in the Rxconp as a further 
appendix to my remarks a copy of the report of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation on the MeNary-Smith bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. I observe that my esteemed friend, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownseNnp], gives me his 
attention. May I say to the Senator that the great State of 
Michigan furnished 377 carloads of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise to the Salt River project of Arizona in 1920? 

If Congress desires to start the spindles, looms, and wheels 
of industry, to light the fires in the furnaces, to fill the empty 
cars now in congested terminals, to give employment to worthy 
workmen, and to cease puzzling its brain over foreign trade, let 
Congress pass the McNary-Smith bill. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be included in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a chart which I have here from the Department of the Interior. 
The figures in circles represent the number of carload lots 
shipped from the various States to the Salt River Valley project 
for the year 1920. It graphically sets forth before Senators and 
before the country what each State furnishes to this project 
alone. [A pause.] 

My friend from Utah [Mr. Sstoor], whom I greatly esteem, 
tells me, however, that there may be some doubt as to whether 
the chart may properly, under the rules, go into the Rrecorp. I 
believe that since it apparently comes from the Department of 
the Interior—it is so marked—it will not, therefore, require the 
action of both Houses. So I ask that it be included as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

(The charts referred to appear on pages 8318 and 8319.) 


Without objection, it is so 
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Carload traffic Southern Pacific and A Topeka & Santa Fe Railroads, between in Salt River Valley and in the United States, d as to com modi 
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APPENDIX B. 


DEPARTMSNT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1921. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR : In the absence of Director Davis we duly received 
your letter of July 20, 1921, to him, requesting a revision of figures 
sent to you in 1919, showing the net investments in several Government 
reclamation projects. 

When your letter arrived we were, for other pu „ compiling such 
data to the end of the last fiscal year, and as that is a convenient 
8 use, it seemed best to withhold reply until these figures were 
available, 

I am now oer them herewith in a tabulation similar to the one 
returned with your letter. 

You may recall that these figures were made up in this way orit 
nally by specific request from your office by telephone. They are not in 
the form that we would select for ordinary purposes of publication be- 
cause there is danger that they will mislead. 

In other words, the inclosed figures are bookkeeping data and involve 
considerable duplication that swell the totals and make these misleading 
unless there is given and read with them considerable explanation. For 
example, we are constantly transferrin; m one project to another 
machinery, equipment, and materials order to work the greatest 
economy and efficiency in utilizing these. 

To keep the books showing the investments in any 3 project, 
it is 8 to include an agreed value for such things transferred 
from and to the project. Thus, the total investment for each project 
includes “ transfers received“ of such things, and the column ** Reim- 
bursements and credits" includes “transfers issued,” On any particu- 
lar project these two entries necessarily differ, and hence must be in- 
cluded to bring out the net investment for that project, whereas for 
all projects these items merely balance one another and swell the totals, 
ageregating upward of $8,600,000. 

‘The figures given for total investments include cash disbursements 
from the reclamation fund, appropriations for “increase of compensa- 
tion,” and other special appropriations, such as that of a million dol- 
lurs toward the cost of Elephant Butte Dam under the act of March 
4, 1907; others for judgments of the Court of Claims, the funds for the 
Yuma auxiliary project, etc. 

At the bottom of the table you will notice a number of other items 
added to bring the figures into agreement with our book totals. The 
“secondary projects“ include a great number of possibilities that have 
been surveyed or examined from time to time in addition to the projects 
actually undertaken. For example, in Arizona this includes e San 
Carlos, San Pedro, Sentinel, and other propositions that will occur to 


you. 

The item of “ general expense“ includes headquarters offices at Wash- 
ington and Denver for administration, engineering design, and other 
purposes, legal services, and many other items that can not readily be 
allocated to particular projects except in bulk from time to time on 
the basis of expenditures or similar criteria. This item of general ex- 
penne 1 8 largest one included under the head of transfers already 
mentioned. 

The item entitled “Indian projects“ represents expenditures from 
the reclamation fund reimbursed by the Indian Buresu. 

If you intend to publish these figures and want to avoid the possi- 
bility of misleading suggested above, you may want to use merely the 
figures of “net investment.” In most cases we find that figures of 
cost rather than investment answer the questions in the minds of in- 
quirers, and if you wish figures on a cost basis, or if we can otherwise 
be of further service in this connection, we shall be glad to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Morris Bren, Acting Director. 


APPENDIX C. 
Reclamation projects investment to June 30, 1921. 


Net invest- 


Reimburse- anit of 
State. Project. ment 0 ments and Unit od 
United States credits. States 


5 $14, 738, 768. 28 | $4, 800,610.32 | $9, 938, 157.96 

11,353,345. 18 | 2,330, 516.52 9,022, 828. 66 

1, 330, 107. 50 411, 650. 07 918, 457. 43 

4/051, 877.50 | _ 234,165.35 | 3,817,712. 15 

7, 873; 432.32 | 1, 214, 328.00 6/659; 106.32 

——— 15, 080,000. 12 3, 168, 134. 50 | 11,911,955. 62 

1, 359, 866. 98 54,356.61 | 1,305, 510. 37 

8) $66, 272.26 4, 038, 517.85 | 4) 827,754. 41 

402, 424. 80 69, 063. 14 333, 361. 66 

2,511, 337.38 | 841,256.80 | 1,670, 080.58 

3, 881,950. 40 210,097.77 | 3,671,852. 63 

2.904, 882. 94 158, 565.01 2,745,317. 93 

4,354, 658, 49 456, 792. 3, 897, 865. 76 

3; 780, 806. 97 318,825.18 | 3) 461,981. 79 

notes! 14, 240, 256. 48 | 2,960, 317. 42 | 11, 279, 939. 06 

7,691, 341.87 | 1,349, 537.06 | 6,341,804. 81 

1, $03,115.31 | 677,4. 880 | 1/215, 481. 45 

407, 745. 12 „842. 46 371, 902. 66 

New Mexico-Texas, 12,963, 441.23 | 1,746, 396.42 | 11,217,044. 81 

North Dakota 1, 584, 033, 21 9,601.59 | 1,064, 431. 62 
Oklahoma ob) o 0 

Oregon 3, 249, 935. 01 793,916.49 2, 456,018. 52 

5 2, Oti. 83 7, 407. 20 5,365. 46 

3, 986, 187. 17 990,872.96 | 2, 995, 314. 21 

South 4, 413, 894. 12 1, 012,686. 36 3, 401, 227. 76 

Utah 4, 154, 753. 17 864,211.43 3,290, 541.74 

1, 659, 232. 53 294, 233.95 | 1,364,998. 58 

Do. - 13,845, 153.71 | 5, 224,002.88 | 8621, 061. 03 

Wyomin 7, 808,514.85 1, 159,009.35 | 6,649, 505, 50 

Do a 172, 885. 52 18, 271. 41 154,614.11 

Ineluded in secondary projects. 
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Reclamation projects inrestment to June 30, 1921—Continued. 


Net invest- 


ment of 
United 
States. 
Secondary 562,330.17 | 1, 197, 928. 55 
Civil Service, re- 16, 925, 18 5, 859. 82 
tirement and 
disbursement 
fund. 
1 36, 540, 143. 93 125, 805, 250, 04 
Jackson Lake en- @) 00 
largement. 
. 6,015, 817. 56 
. . 2223, 165, 052. 66 3, 15,052. 66. 


Yuma auxiliary. 
Drainage and 
cutover. 

171, 996, 476, 47 40, 128, 559. 20 125, $70, 917. 18 


Included in Minidoka project. 
The reimbursements exceed the investment. 


APPENDIX D. 
(Senate Report No. 542, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.) 
FEDERAL COOPERATIVE RECLAMATION ACT. 


Mr. McNary, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
submitted the following report, to accompany S. 3254: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation beg leave to report an 
original bill (S. 3254) to encourage the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the United States through Federal and State co- 
operation, giving preference in the matter of employment and the estab- 
lishment of rural homes to those who have served with the military 
and naval forces of the United States, with the recommendation that 
the bill be passed without amendment. 

This is a measure to provide for the reclamation of dry, swamp, and 
overflowed lands, which when reclaimed will be used for agricultural 
pu Under the provisions of the bill the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to build, for reclamation districts, reclamation works. He 
can only contract with a district organized under the laws of a State, 
and the district must have authority to enter into a contract with the 
Government and the right to issue bonds with which to pay for the 
reclamation work. The bonds must be a general charge upon all the 
land within a district. All reclamation projects must be initiated b; 
parties interested in the land to be reclaimed. The district must ad- 
vance one half of the money for the investigation of a project, the other 
half to be advanced by the Government, 

When the Secretary investigates a pro. ect and finds it feasible, he 
may contract with the district to build the p ect works, upon condi- 
tion tbat the district issue and deposit with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board district bonds in an amount equal to the estimated cost of the 
reclamation works, the bonds to bear a rate of interest not exceeding 
5 per cent per annum and be payable within a period not exceeding 
40 years. The Federal Farm Loan Board is to hold the district bonds 
deposited with it until the completion of a project and its successful 
operation, and when the property within the district has twice the 
value of the bonds, the board may sell the bonds at pavate or public 
sale at not less than par, the proceeds of the sale to credited upon 
the contract between the district and the Government. 

The money arising from the sale of bonds is covered into a recla- 
mation fund to be appropriated in the construction of other irrigation 
projects, That the Secretary may have funds with which to carry 
on reclamation work, the bill authorizes an aggregate appropriation of 
$350,000,000, which is to be appropriated by Congress upon estimates 
made by the Secretary as he may need money for reclamation pur- 
por he $350,000,000 and its turnover through the sale of district 
8 nds will constitute a revolving fund, to remain such at the will of 

‘ongress. 

The contract between a district and the Government must. estab- 
lish the amount of reclaimed land which may be owned or acquired 
by a party. The amount so fixed is denominated the farm unit. The 
unit is the amount of land which will support a family, It will vary 
from 20 acres in orchard sections and lands to be devoted to intensive 
farming, and not to exceed 160 acres where general farming is prac- 
ticed. All parties within a district owning land in excess of the farm 
unit must place their excess holdings under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to be disposed of at prices and on terms and 
conditions to be fixed in the. contract between the district and the 
Government. Unless 80 per cent of all excess lands within a district 
are placed at the disposal of the Secretary, he can not contract with 
the district. 

All ex-service men, for a period of 60 days after the opening to 
sale or entry, are to have a preference right to acquire all excess and 
public land within a district, and they are also to given preference 
night of employment on all reclamation works to be constructed under 
this measure. 

This bill provides that the act of June 17, 1902, commonly known as 
the reclamation law, and all amendatory or supplementary acts 
shall hereafter be known as the national irrigation law, and the fund 

vided in said law shall hereafter be known as the national irriga- 

on fund, and the act under consideration and all amendatory or 
supplementary acts shall be known as the national reclamation law, 
and for the purpose of carrying out its 88 there is established 
in the Treasury a fund to be known as the national reclamation fund. 

This bill, while not disturbing the old reclamation fund or its use, 
creates an additional fund to be used in a broader field. While the 
old reclamation law provides for the reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands, the present law contemplates the reclamation of arid, 
snap, and overflowed land by means of irrigation, drainage, and 

eage. 

There is nothing novel in the provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion. Laws for the establishment of drainage districts are common 
to almost every State in the Union, and laws for the establishment 
of irrigation districts are common in the arid and semiarid States of 


1922. 


the West. The development of the er district law is. traceable 
largely to the States of Ohio, Indiana, ehigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, while irrigation district 


been accomplished. under the old reclamation law justifies 
the reclamation of 
reclamation law, 


are 223 town 


eral 
ted farms, with a total 82 
450,000. Wi schools, 


rrigated lan as a produce much as lands in the 
humid districts, which, under ordinary mstances, results in 
tionists, At the present time, owing to the 
hi transportation rates, and 

the remoteness of the m the mar there has 
been ig about an aceentuated condition which can not long exist. 
Over y: he F Go the in- 


developed plans 

large amount of available data on hand for 
use. 

It is generally recognized that the money arising from the sale of 


1 lands and from royalties. upon and other minerals 
ken from the public domain, percenta: of which are covered into 
the reclamation fund, will not suffi 


ent to even — — within 
a. reasonable l h of time, irrigation projects in the West already 
i Son by the eral Government. 

he deenetnny: of the Interior, in his late report, has called atten- 
tion to the yast. wealth of the West and Alaska, reserved. by the 
Federal Government for the benefit of the pespie of the United 
He fixes this wealth. at $150,000,000,000. n some of the Westerm 
States it. exceeds by times the. valuation of lands. in 
private ownership. This vast wealth held in Federal reserve escapes 
all taxation for State, soninig tewnship, town, sehoel dis or 
other municipal purposes. ts withdrawal actually hinders local 


Our vision, then, of the ultimate development of the 
empire reveals a t on, developed uniformly with regard to all its 
variegated. po lities. have never been able to think of * reclama- 


rtant phase—ef reclamation. 
est is one day to be one of the richest 


railway trains, 

of cities, to smelt 

mg, population.” 0 
Fear the conclusion of the address Mr. Harding said: 


he sons of New 


the pane might be Increased, and he aptly stated: 

„ Home making is one of the greater benefits which government can 
bestow. Measures are pending embodying this sound policy to which 
we may well adhere. It is easily possible to make available permanent 


without. injurious competition with established activities, or imposi- 
tion of wealth already acquired.” 

It is fit to recall the splendid vision Theodore Roosevelt had of the 
vast possibilities of the West. In a chapter of his autobiograph 
devoted to national resources of the Nation he said: “The first wor 
I took up when I became President was the work of reclamation.” It 
was his judgment that reclamation, conservation, and proper utiliza- 
tion were all involved in one great pan for the development of our 
western country. In the same work President Roosevelt declares: 
“It is better for the Government to help a poor man to make a living 
for his family than to help a rich man to make more profit for his 
company.” ommenting upon this declaration, President Harding said 
in his. speech heretofore adverted to: “The principle is particularly 
sound to-day. We have need to make these areas the seat of millions 
of new American families, just as we broke up our prairies and dis- 
tributed them among strong; enterprising, vigorous men, who developed 
them into the great States of the Mississippi Valley.”” 
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The strength ot the peopensd legislation Hesin the means provided 
whereby valuable assets created through the reclamation and settle- 
ment of the lands in a district are rendered liquid and available for 

the reclamation of other lands. This situation is brought 
8 financing of the bonds of the districts that are 
organized. ese bonds when issued will be deposited with the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. And when the value o 
the district, subject to assessment for the payment of the bonds. is 
not less than. twice the par value of the bonds, the board shall offer 
the bends at public or private sale and shall deposit the N to 
the credit of the reclamation fund. By this method the Govern- 
ment simply authorizes an existing governmental y to give its 
estimate of the value of the . 85 y, thereby en ing neither moral 
nor legal obligation upon e Government to assume any of the 
liabilities imposed by the issuance of bonds. 

An accurate statement of the number of times the fund made 
be made. But it is fair to 
8 yea 
assert 


Bars 
e attained sufficient 


the property in 
th ds. 


of the X. the 
for the years 1914 and 1919 will show a general increase in 
values per acre, from which, as indicative of the whole country, we 
give the following: 


Plow lands, 
1908 1910 | 1920 
927.02 $36. 69 $72.00 
2. 80 18.00 64.00 
33.35 53. 34 105. 00 
46. 17 95. 02 170.00 
16.27 41.80 125.00 
9.92 34. 69 90. 00 
21. 30 36, 82 100. 00 
36. 00 82. 00 219.00 
21. 87 47.16 130.00 
11.68 44.18 115. 00 
11.07 41.63 105. 00 


There is just one view which should be taken of a t 
United States, and that is to consider it and 8 ne oe the 
of 


lean a d. 
e Secretary of 8 in his report for 19 


“America durin 
civilization by making available to the Allies 
duction. and conservation, large supplies: of foodstuffs. 
contribution it is difficult to say how the Allies could have wa: the 
war to a victorious conclusion. such support and with their 
own p capacity seriously crippled, the German ple ex- 
perienced part famine conditions, and the collapse of th military: 
power was due in no small measure to the shortage of food.“ 

While no nation can. be deemed. progressive which fails to en in 
an extensive export and import trade, it is nevertheless true that | the 
best and surest market for all concerned is the home market. If the 
home market should be withdrawn from the manufactures of the Nation 
er the ‘reciaimed' areas of: the. T 

a e re areas ar West call upon east hi 
Mississippi points for vast amounts of manufactured EOE is 5 
demonstrated by much data, from which we select but a small portion. 

Carlsbad, N. Mex., has a population of 3,000. It is the principab 
trade center within 25,000 acres of irrigated land. It draws: practical 
all its tada from this acreage. Its wholesale purchases during 192 


were as follows: 
Dry goods, clothing, boots and shoes — 8 000 
F — 123, 000 
Automobile trucks, etc. — D, ] 
Groceries 402, 000 
Hardware and implements 235, 000 
Coal, feed, flour, and bags - 250, 000 
Drugs, sundries, and cigars S 85, 000 
Furniture — „4 126, 000 
e = . ————— 55, 000 
Total 2 a T a G 


Wenatchee, in the State of Washington, has a population of 6,32 
There are 30,000 acres of irrigated land trib 2 to the Aeee 
town’s trade is based almost entirely upon these reclaimed lands. 
In 1918 the fruit shipments alone amounted to 9,606 cars; in 1919, 
13.350 cars; and in 1920, 10,000 cars. A well-organized commercial 
club in that city uses this lan, : 

„As near as can be estima: ere are ha Women 
loads of manufactured products received in this territory 
cari of fruit shipped out.” 

en, Utah, has 32,804 inhabitants. Immediately tributary to it 
are 50,000 acres of irrigated land. Its trade, however, is. influenced 
by 200,000 acres of irrigated lands, there being several smaller towns 
within the 200,000 acres. Its chamber of commerce asserts that Ogden 
receives about $50,000,000 worth of manufactured products. each. year, 
such as dry from New York: farm tools from Chicago; automo- 
biles and tractors from Michigan; machinery from the Middle States. 

Burley, Idaho, has a population of 5,408. It is located in the heart 
of the Minidoka project, where 120,000 acres are irrigated. There are 
a number of other towns within the project, Burley being the largest, 
and it is fair to say has 25,000 acres directly tributary. 


as Many car- 
as, there are 
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The following statement shows the wholesale purchases during two 
years: 


1919 
$675, 800 | $1, 203, 000 
848, 000 1.020 000 
569, 800 814, 000 
471, 200 589, 000 
437, 400 436, 000 
Sal gm 
8 O00 279, 000 
„ 5228 050 32 85 
3 ce 3 — i 
Cigars, t TTT 
Gantectionery o 98, 000 115, 000 
FCC . eee ERNA N 100, 000 121, 000 
Other merchandise 129, 000 
IIc 


The reclaimed areas about these western towns constitute but a 
small portion of the irrigated West. They are, however, suggestive, 
and demonstrate that the manufacturers of the st sell each year to 
the far West irrigationists hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
wares. 

Reviaimed lands in the West and South will be especially adapted 
to the growing of sugar beets and cane. The consumption of sugar 
in the United States has now reached 95 pounds per capita, If all this 
sugar were produced from sugar beets an@ cane in this country, it 


would take each year 5,250,000 acres of land to yield the beets and | 


cane. The United States, however, only produces one-fifth of the 
sugar it consumes, It buys the balance in foreign countries, paying 
each year therefor upward of $250,000,000, a sum two-thirds as 
large as the amount authorized to appropriated by this bill. 

fe can only gain in national wealth as we keep our people employed. 
We can only have a contented populace as the mass is engaged in 
luerative work. Forced idleness long continued will sap the best of 
institutions. The war has interrupted the old lines of activity. It 
may be some time before they are fully restored. For the time being 
some of the energy of our people should be directed into new channels, 
such as internal improvements. Unless there is to be a general retro- 
gression, a breaking down of civilization, the human family will in- 
crease, there will be more mouths to feed, more bodies to clothe, and 
more wants to be supplied than ever before. At the present hour 
there is not overproduction but an unusual underconsumption. We 
firmly believe through favorable con ional action with respect to 
this measure the food supplies of the Nation will be increased, the 
home market extended, the idle given work, and the ex-service men and 
women afforded an opportunity of acquiring land for homes, 

The bill in question is in harmony with the plank in the national 
Republican platform of 1920, which states: 

“We favor a fixed and comprehensive policy of reclamation to in- 
crease national wealth and production. We recognize the development 
of reclamation through Federal action with its increase of production 
and taxable wealth, a safeguard for the Nation. We commend to Con- 
gress a policy to reclaim lands and the establishment of a fixed national 
policy of development of natural resources in relation to reclamation 
through the now designated agencies.” 

The reason why the Government is asked to loan $350,000,000 with 
which to finance reclamation projects grows out of the fact that the 
money of private parties is generally loaned on existing securities and 
not upon securities to be created by 
parties in the United States to borrow private funds with which to re- 
claim land is the same as exists in other countries, and the record our 
Government is making in g lands compares favorably with the 
accomplishments of other nations. Asking the Federal Government to 
earry on reclamation works is requesting nothing more of the Federal 
a tg than what progressive Governments have been doing else- 
where. 

Vice Consul Charles M. Hayden, Calcutta, through the Commerce Re- 
ports, October-December, 1918, advances late data as to India, where 
he states there are 3 cropped 229,620,075 acres, of whieh 48,- 


300,917 acres are irri the British Government havin; ut in 
irrigation works for 26,026,942 acres at a cost of $231,126, He 
further sets forth the estimated value of crops produced by means of 


irrigation for the year 1916-17 was $298,417,000, or 25 per cent greater 
than the cost of the irrigation plants. Further, he says, there are either 
under construction or about to be started in the near future 15 new 
projects, the estimated cost of which is $149,563,770, which will re- 
claim 7,000,000 acres of land, Reclamation has practically banished 
famine in India and the population has greatly increased. 

The ministry of public works, Egypt, annual report 1915—16, asserts 
that the dam across the Nile at Aswan, which cost £5,000,000, furnished 
water that makes possible the 1 of crops valued from £5,000,000 
to £10,000,000 per annum, and it is further assertéd that in a genera- 
tion the population of Egypt goy from 7,000,000 to 13,000,000, the 
cultivated areas increasing by 40 per cent and the amount of crops by 
60 per cent. By irrigation through English capital in a few years 
Egypt was brought out of bankruptcy into wealth, and the contemplated 
works on the upper Nile by the British are far more ambitious than 
those heretofore undertaken from Aswan to Alexandria. 

What probably interested British manufacturers most was the knowl- 
edge that from 1899 to 1909 Egyptian imports increased from £11,- 
000,000 to £22,000,000, and the exports, largely to the British Isles, 
increased in value from £13,000,000 to 224.005.000, while the Egyptian 
revenues increased from £11,500,000 to £16.000,000, 

The English have not been idle in the delta of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, where there are 12,000,000 acres, of which two-thirds are 
desert and one-third fresh-water swamps, the rainfall being 8 inches 
per year and high water occurring in the spring months. he works 
already planned will entail an expenditure of $30,000,000, which will 
make possible the condition so graphically described by Hammurabi, 
one of the greatest monarchs of bylonian history: 

“I have made the canal of Hammurabi a blessing for the people of 
Shumir and Accad. I have distributed the waters by branch canals 
over the desert plains. I have made water flow in the dry channels 
and have given an unfailing supply to the people. 
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desert plains into well-watered lands. I have given them fertility 
and plenty, and made them the abode of happiness.” 
In India the British have investigated the practicability of divert- 
an Ey Indus, with which to reclaim millions of acres of desert waste. 
he Russian Government 1 to the war spent a large sum be 
investigation of the bilities of reclamation by means of - 
tion in the steppes of southern Russia and the plains of Siberia. 
The Canadians have investigated their arid wastes and the Austra- 
lians have actually undertaken the reclamation of theirs, and already 
spent many million dollars. 
Peru, under a national pouer: is restoring the irrigation projects 
which were the wonder of the Spanish invaders, and Argentina is 
768880 oan an irrigation enterprise which will cost upward of 


Thus this Government embarking upon a national reclamation 
program is not doing 3 contrary to the spirit of a progressive 
people, as is manifest the world over. 

In conclusion, what the United States needs is a permanent and 
constructive policy of reclamation. This bill provides it. 

The amount of money to be appropriated and the projects to be 
undertaken is subject to the approval of Nine ray 

e lands subject to irrigation are lying idle and of no value, the 
waters necessary to reclaim them running to waste. Those subject to 
drainage, in the same condition—an inconvenience to transportation 
and a menace to health. When reclaimed, both will add vastly to 
the taxable wealth of the several States. 

The Reclamation Department, highly efficient, with a splendid record 
of performance in the past, can achieve even greater results if en 
is funds necessary for continuous operation, as provided for in this 


There are practically no more public lands in the United States, in 
their present state, subject to entry that can be profitably farmed, 

The funds under this act will revolve, and, therefore, continuously 
furnish new lands for settlers, the productivity of which is about 
double that of our best farming lands, not subject to irrigation and 

rainage. 

The Government is m assisting to create new national wealth. 
The money advanced will all be repaid with interest. 

The proposition is national in scope. As the West and South 
increase in agricultural production, the North and East will increase 
in industrial production. 

It will not reduce farm values in the Bast and Middle West. 

The world is not troubled with overproduction, but undercon- 
sumption. As soon as world conditions are restored there will be an 
abundant demand for all we can produce. Furthermore, the late war 
pravog the necessity of the country being self-sustaining as to its food 
supply. 

Again, we need a larger home market for our manufacturers. It 
not only gives a preference right in matter of employment and settle- 
ment to those who have seryed with the military and naval forces of 
the United States, but it will offer opportunities for our young men 
to secure homes and continue profitably in agricultural pursuits. 

Our Sounas having adopted a oller of no further territorial ex- 
pansion, should develop the waste lands within its own borders. 

The North and East should welcome the opportunity to assist in the 
upbuilding of the West and South, especially when they would add 
to their own p. rity thereby. 

The principle embodied in this measure has the indorsement of the 
last Republican and Democratic National Conventions, the unqualified 
support of Secretary Fall, and the strong recommendation of Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, an address delivered by 
the Vice President at the American University this afternoon 
at 2.30 p. m. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

At American University, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, 
June 7, 1922, at 2.30 p. m., Vice President Carvin COOLIDGE 
spoke as follows: 

“The world needs education in order that there may be a 
better estimation of true values. It is not easy to assemble 
facts. It is not easy to draw deductions, It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the accidental and the essential. In the com- 
plications of modern civilization these are becoming more and 
more difficult. If world problems are to be solved it will be 
through greater application, through more education, through a 
deeper faith and a more complete reliance upon moral forces. 

“Tt is only those who can not see beyond the present, who are 
lost in particulars, and who have no training to comprehend the 
greater sweep of events that come to lack the necessary courage 
to bear their share of the common burden. To a race which 
claims a heritage of eternity the important question is not where 
we are but where we are going. Education fails which does 
not help in furnishing this with some solution. It ought to 
confer the ability to see in an unfolding history the broadening 
out of the base of civilization, the continued growth of the power 
and the dignity of the individual, the enlarging solidarity and 
stability of society, and the increasing reign of righteousness. 

“There are two great standards, and two alone, by which 
men measure progress—creation and redemption. These are 
not accomplished facts; they are ever-present processes, While 
we speak their work is going on, They are the measure of the 
dominion of man over himself and over nature, and of his dedi- 
cation of himself and all his powers to a moral purpose. 

“ Measured by these standards, it would not seem difficult to 
justify the superiority and the increasing progress of modern 
civilization. Looking far back, the circumference of the en- 
lightened world was very small. Its light existed, but it was 


I have changed everywhere surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, of super- 
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stition, and of savagery. There is no nation existing to-day 
which does not trace its ancestry back to a primitive people, 
yet each has come up through all the intermediate gradations 
to the present state, which it is scarcely too much to designate 
as world enlightenment. There are still dark places. There are 
yet remnants of the lower order, but even the Dark Continent is 
yielding to the light. There have been times when peoples 
have lapsed, when the march of a certain limited progress 
which they appeared to represent has ceased, but the cause has 
never lapsed. The Greek and Roman world lost for a time a 
part of its power of creation, but the power of redemption was 
not lost; it was rather increased as the people who inhabited 
those ancient empires and their dependencies turned to the 
Christian faith. 

“Tt was through that faith and through the rediscovery of 
ancient learning by larger and larger masses of people, the 
great universities and through the teachings of the clergy, that 
there was brought about the final great reawakening of the 
Middle Ages which reestablished and strenghtened the mighty 
creative power of modern science and invention. No one can 
dispute that power, no one can deny its increased and increasing 
dominion over all the forces of nature. Science stretches out 
its hand and reaches instantly any portion of the earth. It has 
brought under control forces comparable only with the resist- 
less rise of wind and tide. It has weighed the earth in a bal- 
ance and created instruments so delicate that they can detect 
a far-off whisper or measure the dynamic force of thought. 

“The Old World motive for creation, the motive of selfish- 
ness, of military aggrandizement, of imperialism, and of slavery, 
the motive which finally gained the ascendancy over the one- 
time devotion to moral purposes which characterized the early 
rise of Greece and Rome, was lost. It was lost because it be- 
came a perverted motive. It destroyed itself. A reawakened 
world rededicated itself to what was sound and true and good 
in the old motive strengthened and purified by Christian ideals. 
It was the general acceptance by modern life of this new motive 
which gave it direction and strength and an increasing creative 
power, 

“Tt was under its inspiration that despotism and slavery have 
steadily been diminished and self-government and freedom have 
steadily been increased. It has been the directing force which 
has provided the material development of the modern world, 
estublished the groundwork of enlightened institutions, and 
given to humanity the moral character which has been the 
sustaining power of them all. The supremacy of this motive 
has marked the great world decisions of recent times. It lay 
at the foundation of the ambition of Peter the Great to reor- 
ganize and direct the energies of the Russian people, it in- 
spired Gustavus Adolphus in his struggle for freedom. it was 
the deeply cherished sentiment of the parliamentary forces 
under the leadership of Oliver Cromwell, it was exhibited in 
the spirit of the French people when they were rousing them- 
selves against despotism, it broke the power of the great Na- 
poleon when he grasped at world dominion. The final con- 
summation of these world forces has been America. 

“Wherever you may explore the high places of American 
history you come upon this same motive as the main cause 
of the action of her people. It was the thought of the early 
settlers as they hewed out for themselves a home in the wilder- 
ness where they raised up their altars and established their 
schools. It was the meaning of the life of Washington, of the 
great Declaration, and of the greater Federal Constitution. It 
is the explanation of Abraham Lincoln and the all-embracing 
freedom wrought out in his day. Finally, it sent 2,000,000 
men across the sea that the cause of a Christian civilization 
might still remain supreme. 

“The power of creation and the power of redemption have 
come down through all the ages with mankind in ever-increas- 
ing proportions. They are the power to build and the power to 
endow with righteousness. They represent intelligence and sac- 
rifice, the state and the church, the material and the spiritual. 
These are the forces upon which mankind can rely; they do 
not fail, they endure. 

“The world has been greatly shaken in the past decade. 
These forces have been tested as they never before were tested. 
The wonder is not that Russia, under a comparatively new 
organization which had never reached down to the heart of 
the people, collapsed; the wonder is that the world as a whole 
has stood firm, that it is gathering up the threads of existence, 
resuming its orderly progress, creating and redeeming itself 
anew. In the doing of this it is doing more, it is striving suc- 
cessfully to reach higher ideals. 

“The lessons of the great conflict have not gone unlearned. 
There is, to be sure, disappointment, disagreement, and irrita- 
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tion; but where in ages past such conditions would have made 
armed conflict inevitable they are yielding to the power of 
persuasion and reason, through mutual consultation. There is 
a general admission throughout the earth of a mutual rela- 
tionship and a mutual responsibility. There is the League of 
Nations, which, whether it be successful or not, whatever im- 
perfections may be contained within its terms, is at least the 
attempted expression of a noble aspiration for world associa- 
tion and understanding. There is the four-power treaty and 
the covenants for the limitation of the extent and use of arma- 
ments, all expressive of an even higher and nobler aspiration 
and an eyen firmer reliance upon reason as the foundation for 
all peace. 

“All these are creations the like of which the world has never 
before seen. There is, moreover, the working out of the salva- 
tion of mankind through the ever-existing law of redemption 
through sacrifice. 

“Tt would be easy to glance back over recorded history and 
see how when new institutions are needed they have been 
brought forth and how when they have ceased their usefulness 
they have been cast aside. It would likewise be apparent that 
when there has been need for leaders they have been raised up 
to direct and to inspire and when there has been a requirement 
for the results of science and invention these have been pro- 
duced to meet the increasing necessities and to lighten the 
burden of mankind. Intelligence never rests; ceaselessly it 
works, building, perfecting, adorning. When creation has been 
required, creation has appeared. 

“Along with creation has gone redemption, always through 
sacrifice. The power of good ultimately to triumph over evil 
has never failed. When western civilization was threatened 
by Attila, Rome and Gaul in common cause made that heroic 
sacrifice which redeemed all subsequent history. When later 
the followers of Mahomet imperiled Christianity, it was the 
Frankish hosts who saved it forever at Tours. Always the story 
runs the same, Whether it be necessary to meet the evil intent 
of Stuart kings or the liberty-destroying acts of a Parliament 
inspired by a mad monarch, or to preserve a nation and rescue 
it from the curse of slavery, or to overcome the great delusion 
of world dominion, always there have been those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice by which these results have been 
accomplished. Always the cross and always the response. 
There is a power which moves resistlessly that justifies our 
faith. 

“There is scarcely any reliable authority which denies the 
right of the people to self-government, there is scarcely any 
dominion which denies obligation to the law of righteousness. 
Institutions of learning, organized charities, all of the forces of 
government and of religion, are making their ceaseless con- 
tributions to the unbought salvation of the world. The re- 
demption goes on. The moral forces of the world are supreme. 

“This is the civilization which intelligence has created and 
which sacrifice has redeemed. We did not make it. It is our 
duty to serve it. Education ought to assess it at its true worth. 
It ought not to despise it, but reverence it. If there be in edu- 
cation a better estimation of true values, it must be on the 
side of a great optimism. Under its examination human rela- 
tionship stands forth as justified and sanctified. There is no 
place for the cynic or the pessimist. Who is he that can take 
no part in business because he believes it is selfish? Who is 
he that can take no part in government because he believes it 
is sordid? Who is he that can take no part in religion because 
he believes it is imperfect? These institutions are the instru- 
ments by which an eternal purpose is working out the salvation 
of the world. It is not for us to regard them with disdain; it 
is for us to work with them, to dedicate ourselves to them, to 
justify our faith in them. It is a high calling in which to be 
even a doorkeeper is better than to rule over many multitudes 
of critics and Philistines. 

“The great service which education must perform is to con- 
firm our faith in the world, establish our settled convictions, 
and maintain an open mind. The heritage of all the past is 
neither mean nor insignificant. It is a high estate. The work 
of the world is neither undignified nor degrading. It lacks 
neither character nor nobility. It is the means and measure of 
all real manhood. It is truly the creation and the redemption. 
Those who are worthily engaged in it are ministers of a holy 
cause, priests of a divine imposition.” 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 


late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, on page 79, paragraph 365, line 2, before 
the words “per cent ad yalorem,” to strike out the numerals 
5 e ” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 50,“ so as to 
read: 
and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numerals “ 50” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numerals 35.“ s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
mg of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate a few moments ago to some figures which dealt with the 
commodities referred to in this paragraph. May I further 
trespass upon the time of the Senate a few moments to direct 
attention to some information which is contained in the Tariff 
Information Survey in reference to this subject? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there is no justification for 
any duty upon any of the items embraced in this paragraph, 
except, perhaps, guns upon which there has been a great deal 
of skilled work and ornamentation. I concede that guns of 
that character might very properly be taxed for revenue pur- 
poses; they might be classified as luxuries; and I should be in 
favor of imposing a heavy duty. I say I should be perfectly 
willing to impose a high duty upon firearms of that character ; 
but this paragraph does not distinguish between the cheaper 
grades, the ordinary grades of guns and firearms such as are 
purchased generally by the American consumer and in the 
American market and the article which is a luxury. It is pro- 
posed to impose the same rate of duty upon all grades, regard- 
less of character or value. 

To show, Mr. President, how unimpertant the importations 
are and the extent to which the domestic producers have a 
monopoly, I call attention to the fact that in 1918 there were 
only 22 double-barreled guns and combination shetguns and 
rifles imported into the United States. 

I am perfectly willing that those 22 guns—for evidently they 
were high priced—should pay a considerable, indeed, a heavy 
duty; but under the guise of imposing a high rate of taxation 
upon the very high-priced guns, it is proposed to impose a 
heavy burden upon all guns used by the people. It is unfair; 
it is deceptive. We use the high-grade guns, those of great 
value, as a pretext for imposing a high rate of duty, and seek 
to convey the impression that such duty relates only to guns of 
that character. This bill confirms the right of seven or eight 
manufacturing concerns in the United States to continue a 
eondition which is tantamount to a monopoly. They are to 
be permitted to control the market and to fix such prices for 
their products as their greed may determine. 

With reference to the cost of production and the possibility 
of competition, I call attention to a statement in the Tariff 
Information Survey to the effect that— 
automatic machmery is employed to a large extent in this country 
and to a lesser e t in Europe. It is used more largely for the 
making of rifles, . and repeating shotguns than for single and 
double barreled otguns, on which considerable hand labor is em- 
ployed for ae parts. Shotguns are also often built to special 

r is . to a larger extent in Europe than here, 
and in Belgium much of it is performed in the homes of the workers, 
— all members of a family often spend part of their time on the 
work. 

All of which indicates our superiority in the methods of pro- 
duction and that- we can manufacture these guns cheaper than 
they can be manufactured in any other country. 

Speaking of the domestic production and consumption, it is 
stated that in 1914 one-third of the output was exported. We 
not only satisfied the domestic market but our production was 
so great that we were able to send abroad, in competition with 
other countries, one-third of our entire output. How is it pos- 
sible for us, under conditions of that kind, to have competition 
from abroad? It is obvious that no danger menaces us from 
foreign producers, for we not only satisfy the domestic needs 
but we were able to go out into the world and take from other 
nations markets in their own territory, for we exported, as 
stated here, one-third of our entire production. 

It is further stated: 

The only article for which a demand exists which can not be supplied 
b American manufacturers is the highly ornamented or “ figured" 
shotgun barrel and the twisted Damascus barrel. 
. * » 


Domestic For pea de antes. in the et raat revious to the ae z 
war amoun o between 000,000 a 5 000 * w 
approximately one-half went to Latin 8 countries; the re- 
mainder were divided about equally between Canada, Europe, and the 
rest of the world. In 1914 the export business amounted to over 30 per 
cent of the production, 


Of imports, it is declared that— 


Imports decreased In general since 1902, when they reached a maxi- 
mum, and reached in the last pre-war year an amount only one-sixth of 
that maximum, notwithstanding a slight increase in 1914 under a some- 
what reduced tariff. 


It is further stated that— 


The importation of shotguns has been falling off, due haps partly 
to the eax ae supply. and partly to the increasing popularity 
of the repeating shotgun, which is an exclusively American uct, 

Of course if the Tariff Commission had stated more fully the 
facts they would have said that importations fell off because 
of the cheaper production in the United States and because of 
the ability of the American manufacturers to supply not only 
the domestic market but to supply a part of the demands of the 
world. 

Mr. President, in the light of a situation which shows that 
our production exceeds our consumption, that we must find 
a world market, that we haye no fear from the production of 
foreign countries, it is now proposed to increase the tariff rate 
upon the products that are embraced in the portion of the 
paragraph now under consideration. I can not with any degree 
of patience discuss schedules and items of this character. I 
have said upon a number of occasions that I have no quarrel 
with Senators or others who believe that the best interests of 
our country require a reasonable tariff for the purpose of estab- 
lishing infant industries; I have no controversy with those 
who insist that because of the difference in the price of labor 
in the United States and abroad there should be laid a duty 
sufficient to establish an equilibrium; but when no reasons are 
assigned for these high rates, when there are no importations, 
or, if any, they are negligible, when there is no competition 
from abroad, when the industry is not in the infant class but 
is a well-established and profitable one, when, notwithstanding 
the disparity in wages abroad and here, there is no possible 
competition, then, Mr. President, it does seem to me that those 
who advocate these tariff rates put themselves in an inde- 
fensible, inexcusable, and un-American attitude. 

They are unfair to themselves; they do violence to their in- 
tellectual integrity; they are doing a great injustice to the 
people of the United States. Under conditions of that charac- 
ter it looks as if the purpose was, as has been stated so fre- 
quently upon the floor, to permit the domestic manufacturer to 
exploit the American public, and, when we come to consider 
the prices now charged by the domestic manufacturers of guns, 
we find they are robbing and exploiting the American public; 
they are charging for guns 200 and 300 per cent more than prior 
to the war. I repeat, Mr. President, that when the tariff may 
not be urged to measure the difference in wages at home and 
abroad, when there is no excuse for it upon the ground that 
the industry sought to be protected is an infant one, then I can 
not comprehend the theory upon which such rates are suggested. 

Mr. President, this bill is already reacting to the disadvan- 
tage of the American producer. The corporations who will 
profit by these extortionate tariff rates, in anticipation of the 
passage of this bill, are already advancing the prices of their 
commodities. Yesterday's New York papers carried this infor- 
mation. I read now from the World, from an article by Mr. 
C. F. Hughes, and the same information in different language 
will be found in the trade journals: 

Announcement of one of Chicago's leading cloth manufacturers to 
the effect that an average increase of $2 a suit would be made on fall 
clothing lines within approximately 30 days was received 8 
with interest by local manufacturers. The imcrease was explained by 
the recent advances in the cost of woolens. 

Of course, the woolen mills, by reason of the increased duties 
laid in this bill, already have indicated their purpose to advance 
the prices of their products, and that, of course, will be reflected 
in increased prices on all woolen products, clothes, blankets, 
and so forth, consumed by the American public. 

The result of this condition,” the company says, “is that clothing 
prices are advancing and will continue te advance.” 


Why not? That is the object of this bill. It is not for the 


purpose of benefiting the American people. It is for the pur- 


pose of swelling the profits of the woolen manufacturers, of the 
textile manufacturers, of the boot and shoe producers, and of 
those who are taken care of in the numerous schedules of this 
bill. 

In the local market the general sentiment was that fall clothing 
prices could no longer remain stationary under continued pressure 
from higher piece-goods costs. The manufacturers appear ling to 
maintain their quotations for current orders 

“Current orders,” let Senators understand— 


but see no chance of avoiding increases in the near future or after 
they have used 28 the material bought before woolens advanced, 
There is still a strong desire to keep the cost of clothing at the 
minimum— 


“There is still a strong desire,” but the desire to increase 
the cost is stronger than the desire to keep the prices at the 
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minimum. We will see, in this contest between the desires, 
which one triumphs— 


but the manufacturers declare they are helpless in the present cir- 
cumstances of high labor rates and rising piece-goods prices. 


This is what I wish particularly to call attention to: 
Now, that the path has been broken by one manufacturing concern, 


it is believed other announcements will be made. The trade is of the 
opinion that the first increase will amount to about 7 cent, as 
this is what the $2 advance would represent, approximately. It was 
freely predicted yesterday that upon the reorder business to develop 
in August and September the range of increase might well mount up 
to 15 per cent, depending upon the bookings at that time. 


On the same page and in the same column the following 
appears: 

AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. ANNOUNCES SPCOND ADVANCE. 

The American Woolen Co. yesterday announced price changes which 
complete the second advance upon its fabrics. These included in- 
creases of from 5 to 55 cents a yard on the staple woolens in de- 
percent 8, division C, 24 to 80 cents a yard on the staple woolens 


n department 8A, 71 to 35 cents on worsteds and 2} to cents on 
woolens in department 4, which handles women’s wear. 


The key number among worsteds in the American line was brought 


up in the second advance to $2.60. This number is the well-known 
Fulton serge, and its present price stands 25 cents over the opening 
figures. The advance, therefore, has been about 10 per cent. 

What does that mean, Mr. President? It means that many of 
the manufacturers of the United States, not only of woolen 
goods but of other products, anticipating the passage of this bill, 
fortified and buttressed by the high tariff rates therein pro- 
vided, are already advancing their prices and are giving notice 
to the public that prices, high as they are, will continue to ad- 
vance, 

Mark this significant expression: 

Now that the path has been broken by one manufacturing concern, 
it is believed other announcements will be made. 

Why, of course; these organizations so articulate that when 
one moves all move. They are so bound together by secret agree- 
ments or by interlocking directorates or by hidden cords that 
when one moves all move; when one advances all will advance. 

Mr. President, we have charged, and the charge will be made 
again, that trusts and monopolies and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade and to destroy competition exist in the United States. 
They rear their ugly heads everywhere, and they rob and plun- 
der the people apparently at will. A few magnificent gestures 
have been made by some of the prosecuting officers of States and 
of the Federal Government to bring these conspirators who 
violate the law into the courts, that they may be punished for 
their misdeeds. How many prosecutions under the criminal 
provisions of the antitrust law have been brought during the 
past year, or, for that matter, during the past 10 or 15 or 20 
years? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator recalls a provision 
of the Sherman antitrust law, the most practical, immediate, 
and effective way to enforce that law would be to seize the 
goods of the shippers, wherever they are found in any depot in 
this Union, and confiscate those goods right there. + 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator has 
merit. If Congress desires, and the present law does not 
authorize this course, it has the power to provide for the seizure 
of goods in interstate commerce which have been manufac- 
tured or are being vended in contravention of the criminal pro- 
visions of the Sherman antitrust law. If Congress has the right 
to prevent combinations in restraint of trade, and to provide 
punishment for those who conspire to destroy competition, and 
to provide in civil proceedings for the dissolution of such cor- 
porations and trusts, then, for the purpose of effectuating the 
object, it can provide for the seizure of property carried in 
interstate commerce in violation of the terms of the law. But, 
Mr. President, the Sherman antitrust law is being flouted by 
manufacturers, by great trusts and corporations in the United 
States. They regard it as if it were a nullity, as if it were a 
joke; and so those combinations now coordinating, articulating, 
are getting ready to advance with steady tread, united in their 
steps, toward higher prices for the commodities which the 
people of the United States are compelled to purchase. i 

Who shall say that this tariff law is not for the purpose 
of increasing the prices of commodities to the people of the 
United States? When the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
described this bill as one which increased the prices of all com- 
modities from the cradle to the grave and the shroud which en- 
veloped the dead, he was not speaking metaphorically; he was 
describing an actual condition which will be realized—indeed, 
it is already being realized under the probability of the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Alabama might have said that one of the hungriest trusts that 
ever robbed the American people was the Coffin Trust. 


Mr. KING. I think, Mr. President, the Senator from Ala- 
bama did refer to the fact that coffins—that is my recollection 
of the flgures—have advanced in price 600 per cent. There 
never were such greedy corporations and individuals in the 
world as some who are engaged in business pursuits and enter- 
prises in the United States. They desire a complete embargo 
So as to prevent any importations of commodities produced by 
them, Then they could fix domestic prices at such levels as 
would satisfy their greedy souls. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the question at issue here is 
not whether there shall be a tariff or no tariff, but whether 
there shall be a just and a fair tariff, measured by the con- 
ceptions of those who believe in a fair tariff system, or a system 
which licenses the domestic producer to exploit at will the 
American people. 

I said in the beginning of this debate that if a bill had been 
offered providing fair and reasonable rates based upon the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad it would 
have gone through the Senate with but a few weeks’ debate. 
Some would have voted against it, but it would not have pro- 
voked the discussion that this iniquitous bill does, because this 
measure finds no precedent, no authority, in any previous tariff 
legislation. It is sui generis. It stands out alone in its own 
nakedness and in its own hideous deformities. 

In the same paper, Mr. President, and on the same page, I 
find this article, and I call the attention of Senators, and espe- 
cially my Republican friends who have been defending this bill 
upon the ground of the frightful menace that Germany was to 
the United States, to this statement: 


GERMANS FACE DEPRESSION. 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—Gloomy prospects for German industry and 
foreign trade were reported at the recent convention of the National 
Union of German Industry, says a wireless report received at the 
1 of Commerce to-day from Commercial Attaché Herring at 

erlin, 


I might say that Mr. Herring has been making some very 
illuminating reports to the Commerce Department, in which 
industrial conditions in Germany are being revealed. 

Recurring to the article: 

As the level of export prices of many commodities approaches the 
world market level, the convention found, a decline of foreign orders 
and some cancellations of contracts follow as a natural consequence, 

The minister of labor, Mr. Herring added, has informed the Reich- 
Stag that serious unemployment may be expected soon, due to decline 
of the German industrial boom. 

Those who know anything about economics and the fune- 
tion of money realized that the balloon conditions in Germany 
must soon come to an end, that the balloon would be punc- 
tured, and a most distressing depression in Germany would 
result. This situation, it was apparent, would result in un- 
employment, doubtless in serious discontent, possibly followed 
by revolutionary movements. 

With the enormous paper inflation, with the struggles which 
Germany is experiencing in obtaining the gold with which to 
meet her indemnities, though moratoriums have been granted, 
it is obvious that Germany, if not now brought to face the 
issue, will be compelled to face it in the near future, and this 
boom, so called, will be exploded, and the German people 
will be brought down to earth again, and there will be such 
financial disaster, such industrial chaos, as perhaps will not 
be found in any country of the world other than Russia. 

We are discussing this paragraph, which proposed a prohibi- 
tive duty upon guns and various parts of guns, when we manu- 
facture and export, when there is no danger of competition 
from abroad to be apprehended, when the domestic market is 
secure in the hands of a few firms, and when the profits of 
those concerns have been enormous, 

These rates can not be defended. It is a pure gratuity to 
these corporations, a gratuity which we pay by robbing the 
American people, putting our hands into their pockets by the 
strong arm of the law, abstracting money therefrom, and trans- 
ferring it to the pockets of rich corporations and trusts. 

Such is this Republican tariff bill, iniquitous, infamous— 
damned before it is born, destined to be damned during its 
life time, and doomed to damnation and obloquy after its 
death. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Epee in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kring] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). T am paired 
for the day with my colleaghe [Mr. Writs}. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] 
and vote “yea.” 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Genny] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer} to the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 

Indiana IMIr. New] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 


nay. 
Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Exnsr] to the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHunsr] and vote yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FRN AID] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Rexp]} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM} to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and vote“ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epee in the chair, after 
having voted im the negative). I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owxx] to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Onpwæ] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Montana IMr. Watsu] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Stanriecp] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 36, as follows: 


other fittings, shall be subject to a duty of 510 each and 55 per 
cent ad valorem. An examination of the record shows that the 
importations for nine months of 1921 were 48 and the exports 
of guns and parts were to the extent of millions of dollars, 
Yet with 48 parts of guns imported we propose to impose this 
enormous tariff. If Republican Senators can defend it and 
justify it, then, Mr. etna Tara exemplifies the fact that 
no argument will avail and t our Republican friends are 
impervious to reason. 

I ask for a vote. I hope that the committee amendment may 
be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
1 he Saati viens amendment to strike out the word “ sporting” 

e 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CrerK. The next amendment of the committee 
is, on page 79, in line 8, where the committee proposes to strike 
out 40 and insert “55,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, 1 ported 2 
out a lock Forsen aiken 2 subject ea duty of $10 
each and 55 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numerals “55” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the numerals “ 35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, at the beginning of 
line 14, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out the figures 
25 and to insert “60,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 366. Pistols: 3 magazine, or revolving, and rts 
thereof and fittings therefor, valued at not more than $4 each, $1.25 


YEAS—24. each ; valued at more than and not more than $8 each, $2.50 each; 
Borah Harrison Overman Stanley yalued at more than $8 each, $3.50 each; and in addition thereto, on 
Capper Henin Pomerene Swanson all of the foregoing, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Caraway KONON: 1 ater ced Mr. MoCUMBER. Mr. President, the only amendment in 
Glass La Follette Simmons Watson, Ga. this paragraph is to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and 
Harris Lenroot Smith Williams insert in lieu thereof “60 per cent ad valorem” I desire 
NAYS—36. to read a portion of the testimony that was given before the 
Ball Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge Committee on Ways and Means and then make reference to the 
3 Goodin Monae —— importations and the results of the investigation of the Rey- 
Calder Johnson Newberry Sterling nolds commission. . 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sutherland On page 858 of the hearings before the Ways and Means 
uas 225K Page 8 Committee of the House we have the testimony and brief that 
Bdge. Ladd Phipps ‘Warren, was furnished by Mr. Strugnell, in which he says: 
France McCumber Poindexter Watson, Ind. We are not including herein specific comparison between wages and 
NOT VOTING—36. hours of domestic and foreign labor, as we understand such fi are 
Fernald Moses Ransdell available to your honorable committee, but we do wish specifically to 
ene Fi Has My Ra e point out the large employment of women and children in continental 
Brandegee 3 ete n R seh en urope in the production of small arms, particularly in Belgium, where 
8 5 Harald New Shields they advertise that children of tender years, even as young as 8 years 
8 Hitchock Norbeck Stanfield of age, become educated producers both in the factories and in the 
Dillingham Keyes Norris Tranimetl homes, whereas child labor is rightly prohibited with us. 
au, Pont Lodge Oddie — — Mont. Further on he said: 
eee via og eng Pittman oe The marked increase in the protection asked in this paragraph is 
Seira because actually current importations are now being made at as low 
So Mr. KI Neis amendment to the committee amendment was | a figure as $2.24 free on board ep rt. e records of the 
rejected. New York customhouse, we believe, will disclose t 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
The question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 5, to strike out 
“45” and insert in lieu thereof “55,” so as to read: 


On all parts of such guns or rifes, and fittings for such stocks or 
barrels, finished or unfinished, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING, I move to amend by striking out “55” and in- 
serting.in lieu thereof “ 35.” : 

Mr. President, let me say just a word on this amendment, 
There is no doubt that under the facts in the case this item 
onght to be transferred to the free list, as should all the items 
in this paragraph; but in deference to some upon the other 
side, I have proposed a very liberal and indeed a very extor- 
tionate rate. Without further discussion, because, in my obser- 
vations heretofore, the matter was generally discussed, I ask 
for a vote. < 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 5, to strike out 
the word “sporting” before “ breech-loading,” so as to read: 

Provided, That all breech-loading shotguns and rifles im with- 
one a lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a duty of $10, 
ete. 

Mr. KING. This paragraph provides that all breech-loading 
guns, shotguns and rifles, imported without a lock or locks or 


ores larger aponta: 
tions of cheap automatic pistols 5 the past days than during 


headline reads, Revolvers systeme Smith Y Wesson Y Colt.” The 
quoted prices are as low as $2.02 each. The domestic and fo: mar- 

= * — — ‘of „5 commen to af = 
nn — 4 encouraged. The parties are beyond the reach of 
our own Federal Trade Commission, and the enly remedy of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is suitable tariff protection. 

In other words, they advertised the Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers at those low prices, when in fact they were not 
the Colt or the Smith & Wesson revolvers. 

Now, Mr. President, looking at the importations, let us take 
the xear 1909 as a fair year, in which the importations were 
$57.67. Let us then come to 1913, with a new tariff law, when 
the importations ran up as high as $55,212. Then, the war 
coming on, the importations went down; but let us look at 1918, 
when there were only $165 worth imported. In 1919 there were 
$13,421 and in 1920, $169,217. In the calendar year 1921 there 
were $674,229—an increase from 1918 of $165 to 1921 of 
$674,000, or nearly three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth 
in that one single year. That is some evidence of the ability 
to swamp the market with this product. 

I now turn to the Reynolds report and will give some of the 
importations. Automatic pistols from Germany were imported 
at $8.76 each, with 39 cents cost of landing. They are sold for 


1922. > 
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$8.20, as against the American selling price of $12.38. It would 
require 136 per cent to equalize this difference. With beth the 
ad valorem: and the specific rate, the duty is about 96 per cent. 

Next is an automatic pistol from Belgium. It comes in for 
$4.75, with 24 cents landing costs. It is sold in this country 
for $8.50, as against the American wholesale price of $14.57. It 
would require 122 per cent to cover the difference. The amount 
that is given in the bill, both specific and ad valorem, would 
make about 113 per cent. 

Take the next from Spain. The cost is $4.20, with 25 cents 
landing costs. The selling price of the foreign article is $9.08, 
against the selling price of the American article of $16.50. It 
would require 188 per cent to equalize the difference. The ad 
valorem plus the specific duty allowed by the bill is about 120 
per cent. 

The only ones falling below the necessity for the duty fixed 
by the bill are two importations from Spain of revolvers quoted 
over $4 and less than $8. The price was $5.71, with 28 cents 
landing costs, selling price in the United States $8.64, and the 
American selling price $18.44. It would require only 85 per 
cent to equalize the two products, while the bill would give 104 
per cent. But on the average the duties included in the bill 
are very much below those required as an equalizer between 
the foreign and the domestic article in the American market. 
When it is recalled that they are coming in at such enormously 
increased rates, in amounts that have changed from $165 worth 
in 1918 to nearly a million dollars worth in 1921, it can be 
seen that there is a necessity for sufficient protection. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have been voting persistently 
and consistently here for two months against this tariff bill. I 
have seen some of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber 
from time to time join Senators on the other side of the aisle 
in different ballots. I did not think that I would fall, but it 
seems that the time will arrive in all our lives when we have 
to tumble, however, for different reasons. 

The objection I have to the tariff on pistols is that it is not 
high enough. I think it ought to be 500 per cent, or, better 
still, an embargo, and then I think the bill ought to be 
amended to prohibit their manufacture in the United States 
altogether. - 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] did not invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the prices of pistols, assuming that there is the 
importation of which he speaks, are still maintained at levels 
greatly in excess of those prior to the war. For instance, as 
shown in the brief on page 1988 of the Senate hearings, metal 
and manufactures schedule, Colt revolvers, new service, price in 
1915, $14, and in 1921, 830.50, more than 100 per cent increase. 
New service target pistols, $25 in 1915 and now selling for $49. 
Army special pistols in 1915 sold for $13 and in 1921 for $27.25. 
Officer’s model target revolvers sold for $16 in 1915 and in 
1921 sold for $38.10; for the pocket positive revolver the price 
in 1915 was $11 and in 1921 it was $24. The police positive in 
1915 was sold at $12 and in 1921 was sold at $24.50; of the 
police positive special in 1915 the price was $12 and in 1921 
the price was—I am speaking, of course, of the domestic mar- 
ket—$25.60; the police positive target in 1915 sold for $13 and 
in 1921 for $28.25; the single-action Army in 1915 sold for $13 
and in 1921 for $29.40. The Smith & Wesson safety ham- 
merless .32 caliber sold for $11.75 in 1915 and for $22.80 in 
1921; the safety hammerless .38 caliber sold for $12.78 in 1915 
and for $24.40 in 1921; the hand ejector, model 1903, .32 caliber, 
sold for $12.78 in 1915 and for 524.40 in 1917; hand-ejector 
military and police, model 1902, 38 caliber; sold for $13.60 in 
1915 and in 1921 sold for $27.25; the same hand ejector, model 
of 1905, 32 and 38 caliber, was sold in 1915 for $13.60 and in 
1921 for $27.60. 

The Iver Johnson 22, 32, and 38 caliber sold in 1915 for 
$1.60 and in 1921 for $4.25; the automatic—hammer—sold for 
$4 in 1915 and for $9.65 in 1921; the automatic—hammeriess— 
sold for $4.50 in 1915, as against $10.30 in 1921; the Harrington 
& Richardson hammer auto revolver sold for $2.60 in 1915, and 
in 1921 sold for $7.50; the police auto sold for $2.60 in 1915 
and for $7.50 in 1921; and so on. These figures indicate, Mr. 
President, that the manufacturers of these commodities are 
continuing in peace times the prices they charged during the 
war, with enormous increases. If there is any competition from 
abroad, it has not been sufficient to bring down the domestic 
prices. 

My good friend, the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dra], because he does not believe—I should judge from his 
remarks—in the manufacture or sale of pistols, would invoke 
the taxing power of the Government to establish an embargo. 
He does not propose to deal with the domestic manufacturer; 
he proposes to cut off all possibility of foreign competition and 


to offer no restriction whatever to domestic producers in the 
manufacture and vending of pistols. He is not consistent, Why 
does he not offer an amendment to this bill if he objects to the 
manufacture and sale of pistols—assuming, of course, that 
Congress has the right to interdict the manufacture and sale 
of firearms. I deny that it has that right. It is possible 
that it may prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce 
of firearms, but Congress would have no right, in my opinion—I 
am speaking now without mature consideration—to prohibit the 
manufacture in the State of New York or the State of New 
Mexico of pistols, or the vending in the State of New York or 
in the State of New Mexico of the manufactured product within 
those States. 

A different question, of course, would be presented if the 
articles that are manufactured and sold were offered for trans- 
portation in interstate commerce; but the Senator from South 
Carolina, having fallen from grace, as he frankly concedes, 
joins our Republican friends upon the other side on this article, 
and says, “I propose to turn over to the domestic manufacturer 
the market and the opportunity to charge what he pleases, to 
rob the American people by the imposition of such prices as the 
greed and cupidity of the domestic manufacturer may dictate.” 

We exported of these products in 1920 $1,387,400 worth; in 
the nine months of 1921 the exports were $446,059 worth. What 
punter een were in the last three months for 1921 I am unable 

state, 

Mr, President, we have here an item as to which the evidence 
shows that we manufacture large quantities and export large 
quantities; that there is not sufficient competition to reduce 
the prices appreciably below the war level and the domestic 
manufacturers are charging now for these products from 100 
to 200 per cent and upward above that they charged before the 
war. 

I move, Mr. President, to strike out the numerals “60” 
which are found in line 14, page 79, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the numerals 35.“ My amendment would still leave the 
specific duty and an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 367, page 79, line 16, 
after the word “ knocked,” to strike out “down for reassem- 
bling” and insert “ down.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. A 

The SECRETARY. In the same paragraph, on page 80, line 3, 
before the words “per cent,” it is proposed to strike out “35” 
and insert “50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are not 
many important amendments proposed to this paragraph by the 
committee, but I am inclined to call to the attention of the 
Senate the very great increases made in this paragraph by the 
House over the present law and concurred in by the Senate 
committee, in not proposing amendments to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has reference, I presume, to 
movements adjusted to different positions? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to discuss that question 
when the Senator has an opportunity to offer the amendments 
he desires to offer? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I presume it will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the provisions 
as to movements adjusted to different positions are new in this 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are new; and, of course, 
there are great increases over the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true with reference to watches that are 
adjusted to different positions. The amendments to the para- 
graph, however, do not amount to much. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe on re- 
fiection that I shall not undertake to discuss the paragraph at 
this time. It is a very important paragraph and should be dis- 
cussed at the time when we can propose amendments to the 
main provisions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator as to that, 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I believe I shall not discuss 
the matter now. The only amendment bearing upon rates in 
this paragraph relates to watchcases and to enameled dials for 
watches. The rate has been increased in each instance above 
the recommendations of the House, and, of course, they are 
greatly above the existing law. I do not believe that the change 
should be made, but I must say that the increases as to these 
items are not any more excessive than the increases in the case 
of watch movements themselves, and I presume it would do 
no good at this time even to offer amendments. From my ex- 
amination of the subject I think we ought not to raise the duty 
any higher than the duty imposed by the present law, but it 
can all be handled when we come to consider the paragraph as 
a whole. So for the present I think I shall simply content my- 
self with voting against the committee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 6, before the words 
“ner cent” to strike out “35” and insert 50.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, I reserve a 
separate vote on the amendments in the paragraph when the 
bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reservation will be made. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 10, after the word 
“plates” to strike out “lever clock movements with jewels in 
the escapement.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that 
amendment. It merely adds a specific designation which is 
already in existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason the words are stricken out here is 
that the proper provision is made in the next paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

„The next amendment was, on page 80, line 12, after the word 
5 knocked,” to strike out “down for reassembling,” and insert 
down.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 13, after the word 
“manufacturer,” to insert the word “or purchaser.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 14, after the word 
“or,” to strike out “ die-sunk ” and insert die sunk.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 3, after the word 
“movements,” to insert“ including lever clock movements,” ; in 
line 7, after the word “time,” to insert “distance, or fares,’’; 
in line 12, after the word “down,” to strike out “for reas- 
sembling”; in line 16, before the words “per cent,“ to strike 
out the figures “35” and to insert “50”; and on page 82, line 
8, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “40” and to insert 
55.“ so as to read: 

Pan. 368. Clocks and clock movements, including lever clock move- 
ments, and clockwork mechanisms, cased or uncased, whether imported 
complete or in parts, and any device or mechanism having an essential 
operating feature intended for measuring time, distance, or fares, or 
the flowage of water, gas, electricity, or similar uses, or for regulating 
or controlling the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or for 
recording, indicating, or performing any operation or function at a pre- 
determined time or times, any of the foregoing whether wholly or partly 
complete or knocked down (in which condition they shall be appraised 
at the valuation of the complete article) ; cases and casings for clock- 
work mechanisms imported separately; all the foregoing, 50 per cent 
ad valorem; and in addition thereto, upon any of the foregoing articles 
or parts thereof, having jewels, but not more than two jewels, in the 
escapement, $1 each; haying more than two but not more than four 
jewels, $2 each; having more than four jewels, $4 each; if without 
jewels in the escapement and valued at not over $1.10 each, 35 cents 
each; valued at more than $1.10 and not more than $2.25 each, 70 
cents each; valued at more than $2.25 but not more than $5 each, $1 
each; valued at more than $5 but not more than $10 each, $2 each; 
valued at more than $10 each, $3 each; all parts and materials for 
use in any of the foregoing if imported separately, and not specially 
provided for, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I feel regarding 
this paragraph just as I did with regard to the preceding one. 
There are a number of rates put in here by the House and con- 
curred in by the Senate committee which, of course, can not be 
modified upon this consideration of the bill; and I believe it 
better to permit the discussion of the entire paragraph to go 
over until it is reached in the regular order of considering the 


text of the bill. I shall, therefore, simply vote against the com- 
mittee amendments on line 16, page 81, and line 3, page 82. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 3, after the word 
“all,” to strike out dials,” and to insert “dials, whether at- 
tached to movements or not, when imported, shall have indeli- 
bly painted, printed, or stamped thereon the name of the country 
of origin”; in line 8, after the words “ of the,” to strike out 
“maker” and to insert “maker or purchaser, the name of,” 
and in line 12, after the word “name,” to insert “or trade- 
mark,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all dials, whether attached to movements or not, 
when imported, shall have indelibly painted, printed, or stamped thereon 
the name of the country of origin, and the front or back plate of the 
movement frame of any of the foregoing when imported shal] have the 
name of the maker or purchaser, the name of the country where manu- 
factured, and the number of jewels, if any, indelibly stamped on the 
most visible part of same; but if such bosons tay are in whole or in part 
sufficiently similar to the trade name or trade-mark of an established 
American manufacturer as to be liable to deceive the user in the 
United States, entry thereof shall be denied if such trade name or trade- 
mark has been placed on file with the collector of customs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 18, after the word 
„chassis,“ to insert motor cycles”; in the same line, after the 
words “parts of,” to strike out “automobiles,” and to insert 
“the foregoing”; and in line 19, after the word “tires,” to 
insert all of the foregoing whether finished or unfinished ”; 
so as to read: 

Pan. 369. Automobiles, automobile bodies, automobile chassis, motor 
cycles, and parts of the en ; hay ee tires, all of the fore- 
going whether finished or u ished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I presume the amendment 
of the committee striking out all after “ Provided” will be 
agreed to. I shall offer no objection to it myself, and if that 
is agreed to it is probable that I shall offer no objection to the 
other changes made in the paragraph. So I am willing to 
take a vote now, if the Senator from North Dakota desires it, 
upon the committee amendment beginning with the word “ Pro- 
vided.” 4 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We have not reached that yet, have we? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are on paragraph 369, as I understood, 
“automobiles, automobile bodies,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection to inserting 
there “ motor cycles,” has he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have no objection to that amendment, 
and I have no objection to the amendment striking out “ auto- 
mobiles” and inserting the words “the foregoing.” or the 
amendment~inserting “all the foregoing whether finished or 
unfinished.” I think we might just as well vote on those 
amendments. The matter of rate is not involved, and of course 
that can be acted upon, in case we desire to offer an amend- 
ment to it, when we have finished the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 20, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out: 

Provided, That if there be imported into the United States any of 


the foregoing articles manufactured in or exported from any country 
which imposes a duty eater than 25 per cent ad valorem upon 


similar articles rted from the United States, there shall be le 
aid, and collected upon such articles a duty equal to the duty im 
y such country upon such articles imported from the United States, 
but not to exceed in any case 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before that is agreed to I 
think it is fair that I should state that the question of coun- 
tervailing duties has not yet been definitely settled by the com- 
mittee; and while it has been cut out in this and the following 
paragraph and in some other paragraphs, I do not want it 
understood that the committee intends to be ‘precluded from 
reporting countervailing duties to some amount on some of 
these articles. They have not yet agreed, however, as to just 
under what circumstances and at what rates they will advo- 
cate countervailing duties. I think the proper thing is to 
have a general countervailing paragraph covering the specific 
articles to be brought under the countervailing duty, and lim- 
ited to those. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not read this proviso very carefully; 
but, as I understand, this proviso is that if any country shall 
charge more than 25 per cent on our exports, then you want a 
countervailing duty to cover such additional amount? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have stricken out all of that for the 


present. 
Mr. SIMMONS. That is what this proviso says. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Just what the provisions of the counter- 
vailing paragraph may be, I do not want to say at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not want to strike that 
out at this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I want to strike it out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; I am satisfied either way. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr..McCUMBER. If the Senator from Michigan wants to 
pass that for the present, I have no objection. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not want to discuss it now. I am 
very much in favor of this countervailing duty on automobiles. 
In fact, Iam much more in favor of it than I am of any spe- 
cific duty. The most that I care about is that this country 
shall treat other countries with reference to automobiles the 
Same as those countries treat us with reference to a tariff; so 
I do not want this amendment adopted now until I know what 
countervailing provision the Senator from North Dakota will 
present. When that comes in I shall be prepared to consider 
this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, at the beginning of 
line 5, before the words 30 per cent,” to strike out“ thereof” 
and to insert “of the foregoing,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 870. Airplanes, e e motor boats, and parts of the fore- 
going, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 6, after the word 
“ bicycles,” to strike out “ motor cycles, and finished parts of 
bicycles and motor cycles, 30.“ and to insert “and parts thereof, 
not including tires, 45,“ so as te read: 

Par. 371. Bicycles, and parts thereof, not including tires, 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand this amend- 
ment, the proviso is stricken out, it being a proviso very much 
in the nature of the one we have just discussed in connection 
with paragraph 369; and nothing is left in the paragraph by 
the committee except the words “bicycles, and parts thereof, 
not including tires, 45 per cent ad valorem,” as a substitute for 
“30 per cent,” proposed by the House; so that the only effect ot 
the committee amendment, outside of the proviso—which I pre- 
sume the committee will want to consider further in this case, 
as in the other case—is to change the House duty from 30 to 45 
per cent upon bicycles. 

Now, I wish to ask a question of the Senator from North 
Dakota, who, I understand, is in charge of this paragraph. 

The Senate committee proposes to raise the tariff on bicycles 
from 30 to 45 per cent, I should be very glad to have the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota advise us as to why he thinks this heavy 
increase in the rate on bicycles should be made. The present 
law provides for 30 per cent, The House provided for 80 per 
cent, 

Mr. McCUMBER. All I can give the Senator now is the state- 
ment that, as I understand, about 90 per cent of these articles 
consist of labor, and only about 10 per cent of raw material, 
and they are being manufactured to a considerable extent in 
Germany. While the importations, as stated, are not heavy at 
this time, with the great labor difference it was thought by the 
Committee on Ways and Means that 30 per cent upon the Amer- 
ican valuation was necessary. That is equivalent to about 45 
per cent upon the foreign valuation. While that may not be 
necessary to-day, I think it will be necessary before the end of 
the year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the Senator has in 
mind when he says that a different situation with reference to 
the importation of bicycles may be presented during the pres- 
ent year. In connection with these rates, we hear a great 
deal about what is going to happen unless something is done 
to prevent it from happening. That is a very unsafe and un- 
sound way of legislating, upon mere prophecy, upon appre- 
hensions of the maker as to a livelier competition and an in- 
crease in importations. 

If the Senator has any substantial reason which he could 
give to the Senate to show that there is a prospect of a very 
serious change in the present international traffic, so far as 
we are concerned, in automobiles, which is likely to take place 
in the future, imperiling the industry in this country, I would 
like very much to have him state what it is, so that we can 
weigh it, and ourselyes pass judgment upon whether it is suffi- 
ciently important, or whether the information is of a sufi- 
ciently certain and definite character to justify us in im- 
posing taxes upon the people of this country in anticipation 
of it. 


I assume it would hardly be contended that under present 
conditions of imports there is any reason why the duty upon 
bicycles should be raised from 30 to 45 per cent. That is a 
tremendous jump. The present rate seems to have been very 
effective in protecting the American producer, so far as the 
facts which we have from the record show. 

The production of bicycles in 1914 was 898,899 machines, 
valued at $5,861,230. The output in the year ended August 31, 
1918, was estimated by the War Industries Board as 507,207. 
The production of bicycles in 1919 was 470,675, valued at 
$12,277,341. x 

During the period from 1914 to 1919 the bicycle industry 
again showed rapid growth, much greater than that of the 
motor cycle. The total value of the products of the bicycle 
industry was $22,234,000 in 1914 and $53,000,000 in 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes motor cycles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it says the bicycle industry. The im- 
ports of bicycles increased up to the time of the war; they 
were chiefly from England, but a portion came from Germany. 

The imports in 1914 of bicycles and finished parts were 
valued at $205,062, a mere fraction. The values of the imports 
of bicycles and finished parts thereof for 1918 were $3,920, 
for 1919 they were $10,953, for 1920 they were $48,198, and 
for the nine months of 1921 they were $38,695. So that there 
was a material falling off from 1920 to 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be about the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The exports of bicycles, tricycles, and so 
forth, in the fiscal year 1918 amounted to $1,366,747, and in 
1914 to $608,931. I will skip a part of this, because part of it 
relates to bicycles and part to motor cycles. 

The exports of bicycles, tricycles, and so forth, for the calen- 
dar years 1918 to 1921 haye been valued as follows: 
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Here we have a $52,000,000 production, an exportation rang- 
ing from one and a quarter millions to one and three-quarter 
millions in 1920, and three millions in 1919, with imports in the 
two latter years of $48,000 in 1920 and $38,000 in nine months 
of 1921. 8 

Evidently the importations up to this time have cut no figure 
at all. They are absolutely negligible. They need not be con- 
sidered. The duty carried in the present law has been prac- 
tically prohibitive, and now, upon the suggestion that some 
very radical change in the conditions of production, exporta- 
tion, or importation is anticipated, I do not know which, we 
are asked to increase this rate 15 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will be satisfied with 30 
per cent, I think we can cut that from 45 to 30. It is 25 per 
cent under the present law. Thirty per cent would, of course, 
be but 5 per cent above that. È 

Mr. SIMMONS. While I would not say that I would be 
satisfied, as I would prefer the 25 per cent rate, if it is proposed 
to cut it from 45 to 30, I am willing that a vote shall be taken 
without further discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move, then, that “45” be stricken out 
and “80” be inserted in lieu thereof. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 8, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That if there be imported into the United States any of the 
foregoing articles manufactured in or exported from any country which 
N a duty greater than 30 cent ad valorem upon similar ar- 
ticles exported from the United States, there shall be levied, paid, and 
collected upon such articles a duty equal to the duty imposed by such 


country upon such articles imported from the United States, but not to 
exceed in any case 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to pass that amendment over, 
as we will take it up with the previous one of like character 
which.was passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 372, 
page 83, line 17, to strike out 15“ and to insert “20,” so as 
to read: 

Steam engines and steam locomotives, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am inclined to 
think that this paragraph may be referred to as the colossal 
mistake of the bill, because of the largeness of the articles re- 
ferred to and the amount of the industry. I can not conceive 
that the paragraph received any enreful consideration. I 
realize that some very important amendinents have been pro- 
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posed, and undoubtedly they were deliberately put in there, but 
the first amendment is to increase the duty on steam engines 
and locomotives from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The production of steam engines and locomotives in this 
country is something stupendous, both in material and in value. 
We export steam engines and locomotives to the farthest cor- 
ners of the earth. The imports are nothing to be considered. 
The same thing may be said regarding a number of these other 
items. This paragraph includes machinery of various kinds, 
I think I shall read the paragraph in the bill, so as to get it 
into the Record in a consecutive way. 

I may state that at the present time there is a duty of 15 per 
cent on steam engines, steam locomotives, printing presses, and 
machine tools; and on embroidering machines and lace-making 
machines, including machines for making lace curtains, nets, or 
nettings, there is a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
existing law sewing machines, cream separators valued at not 
exceeding $75, whether imported in whole or jn part, are free. 

Now, here is the proposal as it comes from the committee: 

Par, 372. Steam engines and steam locomotives, 20 r cent ad 
valorem; sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided 
for, valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and 
parts thereof, 25 per cent valorem; printing presses, not spe 
ee for, lawn mowers, and machine tools and rts of machine 
ools, 35 per cent ad valorem; embroidery machines, including shuttles 
for sewing and embroidery machines, lace-making machines, machines 
for making lace curtains, nets, and nettings, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
knitting, braiding, and insulatin machines, and all other textile ma- 


3 or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not special! 
or, 


50 per cent ad valorem; all other machines or pa n 
finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem: Provided, That machine tools as used in this pare aph shall be 
held to mean any machine operating other than by power which 
employs a tool for work on metal. 

Mr. President, as I said, I think that is one of the colossal 
mistakes of this bill. In 1914 steam locomotives, valued at 
846.968.144. were manufactured in 33 establishments, and all 
other steam engines, valued at $30,498,638, were manufactured 
in 243 establishments, making about $77,000,000 in 1914 of 
steam engines and steam locomotives. The value of all steam 
engines made in 1919 was $72,047,000. 

I call attention now to the imports of locomotives. I find 
that they have not amounted to as much as $100,000 in the 
last four years for any year, and in the first nine months of 
1921 amounted to $20,050. The domestic production was about 
$77,000,000; yet it is proposed to increase the duty on locomo- 
tives, which we export to every country in the world which is 
able to buy a locomotive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
ator. 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has there been a single instance during 
this time of even one locomotive being imported? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I find that there was probably 
one during the year 1921, of a value of $20,050. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose there had been six locomotives 
imported in the United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am afraid, according to the 
views of the committee, it would have created consternation in 
the industrial life of America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought it would. Suppose there had 
been 12, we would have had a panic, would we not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very likely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Twelve locomotives imported into America 
creating a panic, and yet the Senator from New Mexico tells 
me there was but one imported. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Causing the Congress of the 
United States, both the House and the Senate, to take up time 
deliberately to increase the tariff on the importations of loco- 
motives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, my dear Senator, can you not under- 
stand that even if one locomotive came in American industry 
would be threatened in a most pungent style? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am beginning to realize that 
fact. I have listened to just such statements as that here day 
after day, and whenever anything shows up as coming toward 
the United States apparently there is great disturbance in the 
minds of all of the Senators on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does not the Senator as an ignorant 
Democrat—and, of course, all Democrats are ignorant—realize 
that the invasion into our shores of one locomotive means a 
potential destruction of all American industry in the locomo- 
tive business? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not only that, but that one loco- 
motive is liable to run wild in this country and kill some of 
our people. 


I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Some of the Democrats, for instance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; doubtless they are very 
considerate of the. Democrats and keep that locomotive from 
killing the Democrats in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope so. However, does not the Sena- 
tor realize when it comes to the question of the protection of 
“American industry from the smallest industry to the high- 
est—that the only way to protect it completely is to keep out 
any sort of foreign importation? Does not the Senator know 
as well as I do that if the Republican theory is correct there is 
no way of responding to it except by keeping out all importa- 
tions? Does not the Senator know that if we keep out all im- 
portations, that would stop one-half of the foreign commerce, 
and after about 10 years it would stop the other half? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been getting some light 
on that subject here during the discussion of the bill, On yes- 
terday at least one Senator said he was in favor of an em- 
bargo tariff. Others have not been quite willing to make the 
confession; but if they properly designate or use the right 
nomenclature in connection with their acts, it seems to me 
there are a great many who are in favor of an embargo tariff 
at this time. Of course, that means that nothing shall come 
in here which is produced at all in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In competition with anybody else on the 
surface of the earth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would include everything except tea 
and coffee, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; and a few spices from 
Arabia. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And under the present prohibition law, 
alcohol, as well as some spices and things of that sort. Does 
not the Senator from New Mexico feel ashamed of himself 
while he is standing here pretending to defend the foreign pro- 
ducers of products that might possibly be imported into the 
United States as against somebody in the United States who 
might possibly, at five or ten times the cost to the consumer, 
produce the same articles and sell them on our market? Does 
not the Senator feel ashamed of himself? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I must confess to a degree of 
humiliation for trying to defend anything in connection with the 
bill or opposing anything in it. There has been some modifica- 
tion of the bill thus far, but there seems to be a determination 
to put it through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico another question, and I intend this to be a Dick-nailer. 
Does not the Senator know that the duty of every nation on 
earth is to produce at its own expense everything that it needs 
and not to pay for it at its ports at the expense of its people, 
even if it costs them ten times as much to produce as it does 
to import it from a foreign nation? Does not the Senator know 
that the great American ideal is that we must sew our own shoes 
and sew our own hats, and do everything else, no matter how 
much it costs, and no matter how cheaply the pauper labor of 
Europe or Asia or Africa may furnish them to us? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That doctrine, I think, has been 
virtually announced here a number of times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statement has been made 
here from the beginning that we should not produce any sur- 
plus of anything in this country; that if we are engaged in a 
business which will result in the production of a surplus, we 
shall desist from that occupation and seek some other. That 
doctrine was announced here in the very beginning of the 
discussion of the bill. It was distinctly stated upon the floor 
of the Senate that the wheat growers of the country should not 
produce any surplus, and if they were producing a surplus 
should quit growing wheat and grow flax. If we apply that 
doctrine to the business of the country generally, we will have 
no surplus of anything to export and, of course, having no sur- 
plus to export we could not afford to buy anything that other 
nations might want to send in here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, if the Senator will pardon me for 
just a moment longer, if we could reach the ideal condition or 
status where we do not produce any surplus, and were abso- 
lutely and industrially independent of all the balance of the 
world, why should we stand here as an ordinary southern or 
western fool Democrat, contending that we ought to produce a 
surplus? 

Why should we have a surplus? If a man can get along 
well enough upon what he has already produced, without a 
surplus or anything to sell outside of the family, why should 
he have a surplus or anything to sell outside of the family? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I presume if I were to stay 
here long enough in the discussion of this bill I might become 
converted to that doctrine. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from New Mexico knows as 
well as I do that the old original Henry Clay protective doc- 
trine is that we ought not to have a surplus and that we ought 
not to sell anything to foreign nations, because if we did they 
might sell something to us, and that if they sell anything to us 
that threatens our very life. The Senator from New Mexico 
ought to know that, if he does not know it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I have said, I may be con- 
verted to that doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a doctrine very highly commendable 
in the sanctum sanctorum of the Republican stand-pat theolo- 
gians of this moment, including the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Loper], who seems to have temporarily deserted this arena, 
for fear that he might have to oppose some of the provisions of 
this bill, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill becomes a law it 
will, in great measure, force upon this country precisely the 
conditions suggested by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those were happy conditions that I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are happy in the minds of 
some, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, “some” are all, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator means in the minds 
of Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber? 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not; but I mean that when we 
make some—comparatively few—people happy and highly pros- 
perous at the expense of all, who sacrifice nothing in the world 
but the humble consumers and buyers of products, that spells 
very high statesmanship; and the Senator from New Mexico 
ought to know that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
trine here for some tiine. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. And the Senator is not yet converted? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not yet been converted to 
that doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. SMoor] ought 
to have converted the Senator from New Mexico to that idea long 
ago. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill becomes law, we shall 
have a most wonderful opportunity to experience the benefits of 
that kind of doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true; and, by the way, I want to 
warn the Senator from New Mexico against one thing. Of course, 
America is going to recover as, of course, England, Scotland, and 
Wales are going to recover, from the present depressed condi- 
tions; but I want to warn Senators that after those countries 
ha ve recovered, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], possibly, and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], very certainly, will 
come in and tell us, “ It is because of the new tariff law we have 
passed.” Of course, the world is going to recover from its pres- 
ent depressed condition; it can not help it, if it is given peace 
long enough, but we will be told just a little later on that it all 
came about because of the enactment of the pending tariff bill. 

I want, however, to call attention to the fact that the old Re- 
publicans, history repeating itself, said,“ The rise in the price 
of wheat in this country was owing to the election of McKin- 
ley ”; but I reckon the Senator from New Mexico remembers that 
McKinley's election was owing to the rise in the price of wheat 
about two months before he was elected, and that the rise in the 
price of wheat kept up. So I want to impress upon Senators, if 
I can, now speaking seriously, the idea that nobody must go 
bankrupt upon the future prosperity of the United States. 

The United States are going to prosper; they are going to 
prosper because of their population, their invention, their ad- 
vention, their courage, their industry, their vigilance, and their 
intelligence. So do not sound the keynote that maybe this 
fool bill may destroy prosperity. It can not do so; prosperity 
is coming anyway; but the passage of the bill will scotch the 
wheels so much that the prosperity we shall hereafter enjoy 
will be a very small measure in comparison with the prosperity 
we should have enjoyed if this bill had never been passed. 
This bill can scotch and will scotch the wheels of industry, but 
it can not destroy the progress of the wagons. 

Do not forget the second program lie of the Republican 
Party—I put into the Recor this morning the proof from the 
New York Tribune, the par excellence Republican newspaper 
of this country, of its being a lie—that the prosperity has 
already set in and is going forward. I do not want the Re- 
publican Party again to repeat what" they stated in 1897, at- 
tributing to a piece of legislation a prosperity that was owing 
really to the advention, the invention, the industry, and the 
vigilance and the individuality of the American people. 

Mr. President, there is not a possible condition under which 
the American people can be held down in industry for five 


I have been listening to that doc- 


years. Whether there be war or peace, conditions will im- 
prove a little, but if we have peace long enough my constituents 
and the Senator’s constituents, armed with the original race 
virility and the individuality of the pioneers of whom we are 
the descendants, will boost things to a point where there will 
at least be no panic and no depression. What I am trying to 
do with the Senator from New Mexico and other Senators now 
is to cut off the second program lie of the Republican Party, 
which will be, after we reach a stage of comparative prosperity, 
no matter whatsoeyer laws we have, that it is owing to this 
Republican tariff measure. 

As I have said, I put in the Recorp this morning the proof 
from the New York Tribune that we already are starting ahead. 
We do not need any law of any description to make prosperity. 

I beg the Senator’s pardon for the camouflage and the badinage 
in which I have indulged, but I did not see any other way of 
reaching the point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I thank the Sena- 
tor very sincerely for his words of wisdom. He has grown 
grayer than I have in the service of his country and has handled 
in detail many of the questions with which we are now 
wrestling. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not like that gray-haired reference. 
However, I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to listen to his words, 
We have been discussing this bill now for some weeks; a few 
changes have been made in it, and I agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi that even this bill is not going to destroy the United 
States. This country is going to progress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So are Great Britain, Scotland and Wales, 
and all other branches of the English-speaking people. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, every hard-working, intelli- 
gent people will progress. In my judgment, as barriers to our 
progress rise we will either surmount them or cast them aside; 
but we shall have a different kind of prosperity if this bill shall 
be enacted from what we would have if it were not enacted. 

If this bill shall pass, we will see the vast earnings of this 
country become concentrated more into the hands of a few; 
we will still listen to the recital of the enormous amount of 
income taxes that some particular sections of the country pay 
more than other sections pay. That will be dinned into our ears 
more and more in the years to come. We will still have pro- 
tests from certain sections of the country that we should levy 
a sales tax and put the burden of government upon the mouths 
and backs of the consumers of the country. That is what is 
going to follow the passage of a bill of this kind. Fortunes 
will be built up; and from them will come the organized propa- 
ganda and protest against paying the expenses of the Govern- 
ment with an income tax, and they will want a sales tax to 
put the burden upon those who are least able to bear it. The 
system which has been built up in this country will be greatly 
augmented by reason of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree completely to all the 
Senator has said. This tariff bill will be a scotch in the wheel 
of the car of progress, and a very great scotch, too, but it will 
not be sufficient to turn the car backward. It will be sufficient, 
however, to halt its acceleration. That, however, is not all. 
I agree with the Senator that if this bill shall pass there will 
be great impetus given to the idea that poor people ought to be, 
taxed more and rich people ought to be taxed less. If there is 
anything in this bill that means anything, it means that. 

I do not hold a brief for the poor or for the rich. As once I 
said on this floor I thank God that I am neither rich nor poor, 
but as between the two, when taxation comes, it ought to fall 
heaviest upon those who are able to bear it. This bill shifts 
taxation from those who are best able to bear it to those who 
are least able to bear it; and if the sales tax should prevail, 
it would shift nearly all taxation to those who are least able 
to bear it. 

I did not intend to be really funny at the Senator's expense; 
I meant to be sort of—what shall I call it?—quizzical. But 
really, Mr. President, I should like to utter about two more 
sentences, and then I will relieve the Senator from further 
interruption. . 

If there is anything in the world that is absolutely and 
clearly a truism, it is that a tax upon commerce is a burden 
upon commerce and is a cost to the consumer, and that when 
any parliament or Congress in the world puts an increased tax 
upon foreign commerce it means that it has the intent, at any 
rate, to decrease the volume of foreign commerce, That may 
or may not be the effect, depending upon the degree of intelli- 
gence with which the men who have contemplated the effect 
have worked. Luckily for the American Union, the men who 
have contemplated the effect as a rule were Republican suc- 
cessors of old Federalist tariff men, and did not completely 
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understand the economical condition, and now and then they 
failed in effecting their purpose; but their purpose always 
was to decrease the volume of international commerce, and 
their method of decreasing it was to raise the price to the 
American consumer to the level of a high profit price for the 
American producer, That is all there is to it. There can not 
be anything else to it. : 

I do not care a cent about the duty upon saws, and I do 
care a cent about the duty upon shotguns. Of course, I know 
that when you put a duty upon shotguns you decrease the com- 
merce in shotguns; and, if I heard the Senator from North 
Dakota correctly when he was arguing that question, his main 
reason—or one of his reasons, at any rate, whether a main 
reason or not—for putting a duty upon shotguns, was to de- 
crease the sale of shotguns to people who had no business hav- 
ing shotguns. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President, I do not want to take the 
Senator from Mississippi off his feet at all, but I should like to 
ask a question of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for that purpose. I reckon I have 
the right to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. I have to leave the 
Chamber in a moment, and that is the reason why I want the 
attention of the Senator. 

The Underwood bill places a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
upon these engines. The Senator’s arguments indicated that he 
thought that we were putting it on for protection. 

I do not think protection is at all necessary. I think the 15 
per cent did not bring us in very much revenue, but we put it 
at 20 per cent. That was 5 per cent greater than the rate of the 
Underwood bill, and both of them, if they are justified at all, in 
my opinion, are justified only as a revenue measure; and it is 
only a question then whether it should be 15 per cent ad valorem 
or whether it should be 20 per cent. I should not seriously 
object to letting it go back to the 15 per cent rather than the 20 
per cent if the Senator thinks the little 5 per cent takes it out 
of the category of being a very good rate and makes it an 
abominable and outrageous rate. 

Then, on the question of sewing machines, may I just say 
this, as the Senator alluded to that: 

The ordinary sewing machine in the United States, in my 
opinion, does not need any protection whatever, but I admit 
that sewing machines can be manufactured cheaper outside of 
the United States. That is, I admit that the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. can manufacture a sewing machine in Europe—I 
think they have a factory in Germany, and one in Scotland— 
cheaper than the American independents can manufacture in 
the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My latest information about it 
is that they have closed up the German factory and are now 
manufacturing all their machines in this country for export. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they have not closed their plant in Scot- 
land at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have not closed up the others; and 
the testimony that was given at least shows that they can pro- 
duce a sewing machine cheaper abroad by that cheaper labor, 
and then bring in their machine and sell it in competition with 
the American- manufactured machine. The only purpose of the 

< per cent ad valorem was to measure at least the difference 
n what we regarded as the cost to the American—not the for- 
eigner, the American—of manufacturing his product in Europe 
and then bringing it over here free, as against a much higher 
wage scale in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, he is afraid that Americans composing 
an American corporation doing business in Germany or Scotland 
may possibly furnish the sewing women of America, who, as a 
class, are very poor, with a cheaper machine than the American 
sewing machine company could furnish it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; let me correct the Senator right 
there—that they will sell their machines for the same price as 
their competitors, and they will not reduce it a penny, but they 
will make more money out of it by manufacturing it abroad 
with cheaper labor and bringing-it in here and then selling it, 
not in serious competition but selling it at the same price that 
the other sewing-machine factories sell their machines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
now, he says that an American corporation, or rather a cor- 
poration composed of Americans, doing business in Germany, 
engaged “not in serious competition” with the American cor- 
poration doing the same business here and producing the same 
product, can sell the machine cheaper to the women who are 
working by the hour, by the day, by the minute, almost, in the 
great cities of the United States. Of course, if these women 
ean buy their sewing machines cheaper, they will make more 


profit upon the product whieh hitherto they have turned out, 
or else can turn out more product at the same profit. 

Mr. President, what sort of an argument is that? It is that 
Americans who have taken stock in a foreign corporation can, 
by producing sewing machines abroad, sell them cheaper than 
other Americans who, in a corporation in the United States, 
are making exactly the same machines here. What is the 
odds? Why should you or I favor the American in a corpo- 
ration here, against the Americans in a corporation elsewhere, 
providing he is making the same machine, of the same ex- 
cellence, at the same cost, and of the same efliciency? 

Why, Mr. President, what has the poor girl to do with 
that—the poor girl who is running a sewing machine in New 
York or Chicago, in a sweatshop or in an upper office, in the 
twelfth story of some place, while she is merely making her 
thread meet the cost of her bread? What have you and I to 
do with that, except, perhaps, if we are live human beings, 
to help the girl or the woman who is doing that sewing? If 
she can get the machine cheaper, she can make more profit out 
of the same price for her labor, or else she can reduce the 
price of her product and make the same profit with more 
volume of trade; one or the other. 

Oh, Mr. President, there is one human being that is neglected. 
It is not even the “ultimate” consumer; it is the middle con- 
sumer, the medial consumer, and in this particular case it is 
the poor girl that is working the machine—widow, wife, or 
daughter, standing halfway between respectability and prosti- 
tution—and we can not help her, because we want the American 
stockholders of the American company to have an advantage 
over the American stockholders of the German or Scotch com- 
pany, or a foreign company of some description; I do not know 
whether it is German or net. I did not quite catch the argu- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. He said “ foreign,” 
at any rate. I did not know whether it was German-foreign, 
or Seandinavian-foreign, or French-foreign, or Belgian-foreign, 
or Scotch-foreign; but, above all things, let us beware of the 
foreigner. The Senator from Idaho IMr. Boram] is not in his 
seat now, or else he would admonish me to beware of the for- 
eigner, the hated, barbarous foreign individual of some descrip- 
tion or other. We must not buy his things, and we must not sell 
him our things. We must have nothing to do with him. We 
are the chosen children of Israel” in a commercial and 
so we will keep out the gentiles and the heathen” from allliet- 
ing us with their cheap products. 

Mr. President, did you ever think of what afflicting a people 
with cheap products means? It is worth mentally dwelling on 
for just a few minutes before I verbally dwell upon it. Afflict- 
ing a people with cheap products, or“ flooding” them with some- 
thing cheap that they want! How in the name of God are you 
going te hurt a people by“ flooding ” them with something cheap 
that they want and which they have to buy from somebody 
somewhere, at home or abroad? 

Mr. President, this whole fallacy grows out of the idea that 
there is such a thing as German trade with America, and Amer- 
ican trade with France, and English trade with Germany, and 
so on. There is no such thing. There never was any such thing. 
No government ever traded with another, except the modern 
soviet government in Russia, which has tried to trade with 
other governments, and could not do it. There is no such thing 
as national commerce internationalized. Smoor, of Utah, 
trades with Cummins, of Iowa, and Cummins, of Iowa, trades 
with Witt1ams, of Mississippi, and Hans Jacobs in Germany 
somewhere, perhaps at Mannheim, trades with each of us, and 
Jean Jacot, somewhere down about Bordeaux in France, trades 
with Hans Jacobs and with us three; but the nations do not 
trade at all. Adam Smith long ago destroyed the idea that 
there was any sense in “the balance of trade.“ All that a bal- 
ance of trade means is that somebody pays somebody else for 
products in gold, and the only reason why he pays in gold is be- 
cause the products are worth more to him than the gold is, and 
the only reason why the other fellow sells is because the gold 
is worth more to him than the products are. That whole fool- 
ishness was destroyed a hundred years ago; and yet here you 
are, as representing the legal legatees of the original American 
Federalist Party and English Mercantile Party, so-called 
“intelligent parties of America and England,” and you are 
still talking in 1922 about “the balance of trade,” and you are 
still talking about whether you are going to get gold or prod- 
ucts in exchange for what you need to sell. 

If you get products, it is because you prefer products, If you 
get gold, it is because you prefer gold. You will not sell for 
gold unless you think your product is worth it, and you will not 
swap gold for the product unless you think the product is worth 
it. Here we are talking still in the twentieth century, sub- 
stantially, about “the balance of trade,” and substantially 
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about the idea that some human being in the world somewhere 
can produce everything he wants and everything he needs with 
a slight surplus, and sell it to the balance of the world without 
buying anything from the balance of the world. It seems abso- 
lutely ridiculous that anybody would hold such a view in the 
twentieth century, after the Great War, which brought the 
world so close together that one airplane could circumnavigate 
it in 12 days. It would be so excessively ridiculous that the man 
who discussed it would be ridiculous no matter which side of 
it he discussed, except for the mental pretensions of the so-called 
Republican“ Party. 

How are you going to help commerce by taxing commerce? 
How are you going to help foreign commerce by taxing foreign 
commerce? I hear somebody say, by improving domestic 
commerce, But how? Simply at the expense of the man who 
buys the product of domestic commerce; in other words, at 
the expense of the consumer. 

All men and all women and all children are consumers. 
Hardly any of the children are producers; very few of the 
women are. Most of the men are not producers of more things 
than they are consumers, because every man must eat and 
wear clothes, and every man must buy the necessaries of life. 
So you are protecting the Government upon the idea of taxing 
the great generality of men, women, and children of your coun- 
try for the benefit of the so-called producers of particular 
products. 

Many seem to be obsessed with the idea of this country being 
“flooded” with foreign products. Suppose they did flood us 
with the cheap products of all the world. Could you make me 
buy foreign products unless I wanted them? Could you make 
me buy them unless it was to my interest to buy them? Could 
you make me buy them unless my wife and children and I 
needed or thought we needed them? 

Fools just took the word “flood” in order to indicate some- 
thing destructive. They would “flood us with foreign prod- 
ucts.” Mr. President, I would like to see the American people 
flooded with every valuable thing they want at the lowest pos- 
sible price. That is the sort of flood I would welcome. That 
is the sort of flood that would help the women and children, 
as well as the men. Flood us; overflow us; inundate us, 
Inundate us with cheap clothes. Inundate us with cheap food. 
Inundate us with cheap mechanical tools. Inundate us with 
everything cheap we want, that we are really praying for every 
day, and that we need in our business. My prayer is, that we 
may be “inundated” with things of value cheaper than our 
profiteers can make them, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the committee amend- 
ment is. I understood the Senator from North Dakota to make 
some suggestion about reducing the rate proposed. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, a great many 
people, I am sure, are interested in this paragraph, and I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard 
Borah Gooding McKinley Simmons 
Brandegee Hale McLean Smith 
Bursum Harris Newberry Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Oddie Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Ladd Phipps Warren 
Edge La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind, 
Elkins Lenroo * Pomerene Williams 
France McCormick Rawson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Forty-seven Senators have answered to their 
names. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary will 
call the names of the absentees. 

The principal legislative clerk called the names of the ab- 
sent Senators. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. McNary, and Mr. HARRI- 
son entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the committee 
amendment on page 83, line 17, be disagreed to. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will 
stated. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 83, line 17, the 
committee proposes to strike out “15” and insert “20,” so as 
to read: é 

Steam engines and steam locomotives, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was rejected. 


be 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 83, in line 18, after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: 

Sewing machines, and rts thereof, not speciall rovided for, 
valued at not more than sts each, 25 per cent ad — — valued at 
more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and parts 
thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing presses, not specially pro- 
vided for; lawn mowers and 

And after the word “ tools,” in line 24, to insert: 


85 per cent ad valorem— 
So as to read: 


Par. 372. Steam engines and steam locomotives, 15 r cent ad 
valorem; sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided 
for, valued at not more than $78 each, 25 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem ; cash registers, and 
parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing presses, not specially 
provided for, lawn mowers, and machine tools and parts of machine 
tools, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, under the present law sew- 
ing machines are on the free list. I had hoped that in the mad 
rush of the manufacturers to get higher protection for their 
products, to the end that they might not only maintain certain 
high prices in this country but that they might be given an 
opportunity further to increase those prices without any risk 
of foreign interference, they would not go this far. I do not 
know who asked for this duty of 25 per cent on sewing machines. 

I do not know any reason why it should now be proposed to 
take the sewing machine of the poor women of the country, the 
machine with which they are enabled in many instances to 
make the things necessary to defray their living expenses, to 
make clothes for their children and save and economize in that 
direction, and place upon it what would ordinarily be consid- 
ered a very, very high tariff. Of course now, when we are levy- 
ing duties ranging all the way up to 200, 800, and even 500 per 
cent, duty of 25 per cent does not seem to be very much. It 
sounds very insignificant, but in former times, when we were 
making tariffs, even when we were making the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, 25 per cent sounded like a pretty high duty. It is more 
than the average duty under the present law, and it is not very 
far below the average duty under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Speaking with reference to other high tariffs, it is a very high 
duty. Speaking with reference to the rates in the pending bill, 
it could not be called one of the high duties, but it adds 25 per 
cent to the cost of the poor woman’s sewing machine. I had 
hoped that the manufacturers of the country, in their mad rush 
to get additional protection and increased prices to swell their 
already excessive profits, would not lay their hands upon this 
little household implement. 

Mr. President, it is a very simple story, one that ought to be 
told to the country. I have to go to the free list to find the data 
about this item. It has been bodily lifted from the free list, 
from paragraph 1541, and put into paragraph 372 along with 
steam engines, printing presses, machine tools, and parts of 
machine tools. 

The House did not do this, Mr. President. In the House of 
Representatives, closer to the people than the Senate is sup- 
posed to be, yet yielding very largely to the demands for more 
and still more, higher and still higher protection, demands that 
nearly everything that is produced in this country should be 
protected against the foreigner by a wall sufficiently high to 
make it impossible for him to scale it, they did not lay the hand 
of desecration upon this humble little machine which means 
bréad and better clothes to the women and the children of the 
country, a thing that gets nearer to the 110,000,000 of people in 
the country than any other instrument which is made by the 
hand of man. 

This little machine has driven the wolf from many a humble 
home. This little machine has enabled many a poor woman, 
stitch by stitch, late in the hours of the night, to make it pos- 
sible for her children, when they went to school or to church, 
to make a reasonably presentable appearance. I say it is the 
last thing upon which the vandals of protection ought to have 
laid their sacreligious hands. 

The House knew better than we know, because its member- 
ship is closer to the people than we are. They knew what this 
machine meant to the poor people of the country. If those 
men who prevailed upon the majority of the committee of the 
Senate to do this thing appealed to the Members of the House, 
they in their humanity said, Nay, thus far and no further.” 

So far as the House was concerned, the sewing machine was 
left upon the free list, where, in God’s name, it ought to re- 
main; where, in the name of humanity, it ought to remain; 
where, in the name of the poor little underfed and under- 
clothed children of the people, it ought to remain. 

I honor the House of Representatives that they had the 
strength and the love for mankind and sufficient sympathy with 
the poor people of this country to say “nay,” if the demand 
was made there, as it seems to have been made in the Senate 
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before the Committee on Finance, where there seem to have 
been no such barriers of human sentiment and human sympathy. 

Mr. President, we shall show that the American producer of 
this little machine is in no danger from foreign competition; 
that there has practically never been any importation of this 
product into this country; that, on the contrary, we have sold 
these machines in every part of the world; that we produce them 
more cheaply, probably, than they are or probably can be pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world. Yet, when we show those 
facts, not by statements of interested persons but by the state- 


ments of officials of this Government, who are sworn to im- 


partiality in the ascertainment of facts connected with the 
tariff, we shall be told, as has been forecast in the statement 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] across the aisle 
from me, that, while all that is true, while there is no eondi- 
tion now existing which would require any protection, even if 
this were an article for which protection would otherwise be 
justified—and there are no importations and therefore no ground 
for either a protective tariff duty or a revenue duty—there is 
reason to believe that some capitalist in this country contem- 
plates establishing, in Russia or somewhere else where it is 
claimed labor is very cheap as compared with American labor, 


factories for the manufacture of these machines, and that if 


that shall be done, if no duty be levied upon this article to 
offset the cheaper labor in the foreign country, these machines 
will be imported here and they will drive the American producer 
out of the market. 

Mr, President, there has not been a day for the last 50 
years when the very thing which these gentlemen say is likely 
to happen and is now in contemplation could not have been 
done just as well as it may be done if this article is put upon 
the dutiable list. It has been free all the time. : 

Neyer has any Congress of the United States, however strong 
the pressure was upon it, ventured to place a duty upon this 
little machine. If it can be made so much cheaper somewhere 
else than it can be made here, why has it not been done hereto- 
fore? What is there in the present conditions of things to make 
it more probable that American capital will now go abroad and 


manufacture these machines instead of manufacturing them 


here at home than there has been at all times in the past? 

Mr. President, from the very beginning of the framing of this 
tariff bill there have been advanced all sorts of invented and 
coneocted pretexts, some plausible and some foolish, in the 
hope of deceiving Congress and inducing the enactment of laws 
imposing duties that would enable the American manufac- 
turers and profiteers to advance their prices and increase their 
profits. Most of those pretexts have been exploded. Some of 
them were, too, so silly to be addressed to the intelligence which 
ought to characterize the representatives of the Government in 
the greatest legislative assembly in the world; but the pretext 
which is now advanced to induce the Senate to take this little 
machine off the free list and impose a high duty of 25 per cent 
upon it is one which, to my mind, ought not to appeal to the 
good common sense of any Senator. 

In the first place, Mr, President, what mandate have we from 
the people to levy tariff duties based upon conjectural condi- 
tions? What is the mandate under which the Republican Party 
is operating in acting on this bill? Properly construed, it is 
that tariff taxes shall be levied to equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and abroad. That cost of 
production must be ascertained. It should be scientifically 
ascertained. How is the cost of production of an industry in 
another country going to be ascertained before that industry is 
established? How is the difference going to be measured? If 
a plant to manufacture these machines shall be established in 
Russia and, as it is said, cheap Russian labor shall be employed 


to operate that plant, what reason have we to know or to sup- | 


pose that the Russian laborer, who is generally a peasant and 
who has not been trained in the art of manufacturing as the 


operatives in the American factory have been trained, will be 
able to turn out as much work as the efficient American who has | 


been trained in the sewing-machine factories of this country, 
Perhaps, from the time he was a boy? 

Some individuals interested in cotton mills in my section of 
the country on one occasion conceived the idea of locating a 
cotton plant in China, where they were told that labor was so 
exceedingly cheap as compared with that which they employed 


in the home factories, and they ventured to try the experiment. | 


They invested large sums of money in the erection of a splendid 
plant, and equipped it with up-to-date machinery, and they em- 
ployed Chinese workmen; but, Mr. President, the result of the 
venture was that, while the Chinamen did not expect or receive 
‘anything like the same compensation demanded by the American 
workmen, the cost of production in the Chinese mill was greater 
than the cost of production in the American mill. 


Are we to assume that because a Russian peasant possibly is 
willing to work for a littie less or much less than the Ameri- 
can who has been trained to labor in the sewing-machine 
factories of this country his labor will be as efficient or that 
the labor of five Russians or even 10 Russians will turn out as 
much of the product as the labor of one man would turn out 
in this country. It is all speculation. It is speculation where 
we ought to have a scientific ascertainment of the facts. 

Again, Mr. President, aside from the speculative feature as 
to whether these machines could be made as cheaply in Russia 
as they can be made here, what right have we to assume, when 
the gentlemen who are seeking this high duty upon this humble 
machine of the working women come here and tell us that 
American capital is going over there to establish these factories, 
that they intend it? Is not the more reasonable conclusion that 
they are telling that story for the purpose of securing duties 
upon this product? 

But it is said it is not the sewing-machine man in this country 
who is going to establish factories in foreign countries, but it 
is somebody else. We have learned that capital is considering 
doing that, and the sewing-machine people come here and tell 
us that we ought to put this duty on for their protection in 
case it is done. 

Mr. President, when an industry is confronted by the fact 
that under conditions which have long existed the sentiment of 
the people, which has developed from time immemorial, will not 
permit a duty to be imposed upon this machine, it is very nat- 
ural that these people when they come and ask for this rate of 
duty should advance a pretext of this kind; and we have a right 
to question it. 

But even if something of that character is in contemplation, 
even if these factories may be established in some other country 
than this, the fact does not exist to-day. It is a mere matter 
of conjecture. It is a mere matter of prophecy. It is a thing 
that may happen and may not happen, and when it happens we 
do not know what the consequences are going to be with refer- 
ence to a lower cost of production; and deliberately to impose 
a tax upon this machine upon this conjectural, this prophesied, 
this predicted condition of affairs, would be, to my mind, an 
abuse of the power of legislation which has been bestowed upon 
the Congress of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, enough about that. I want now to pre- 
sent some of the facts of the present situation; and I do insist, 
and I insist most vigorously, and I am deeply in earnest about 
it, that when we legislate, imposing taxes upon the people, we 
have no authority to impose them except upon conditions that 
exist. We have no authority to assume that a condition may 
hereafter exist, and then to draw our inferences, without proper 
evidence that if that condition ever exists it would be disas- 
trous to the American producer. 

Coming now to the present conditions with reference to this 
industry, production is shown for 1914 and 1919 as follows: 

Sewing machines are mentioned together with a number of 
other machines. In 1914 the production was $21,710,000; in 
1919, $48,946,000. 

The imports for 1914 are not given; but in 1919, when the 
domestic production was $48,946,000, the imports of sewing ma- 
chines into this country amounted to $225,000. In the same 
year the exports of sewing machines amounted to $12,774,000. 
That is the case, Mr. President; and I am only going to repeat 
the figures to emphasize the statement, and then I am going for 
the present to drop the discussion. 

In 1919 there was a production of practically $49,000,000. 
In 1919 there were exports of $12,774,000. In 1919 there were 
imports of $225,000; and yet the committee, in those conditions, 
proposes to take from the free list and place upon the dutiable 
list this little machine, which always has been free, which no 
party and no Congress ever before dared to think of putting 
upon a dutiable list, which the House refused to touch. In 
these conditions the majority of the Senate committee lift this 
item from the free list, where it was born and has been reared 
and developed—developed to the point where we supply the 


| world with its sewing machines, developed to the point where 


we have actually absolutely excluded from our shores the for- 
eign product. With this history running through the years of 
our great development and of the world's development, without 
there ever being a time when the American producer was ever 
in jeopardy for a minute as the result of foreign competition, 
with this unbroken history and with these basie facts staring 
us in the face, brought up to date, with no competitor yet in 
the world that can even so much as make a contest with us 
for the American market, when, as a matter of fact, I reckon, 
there is but one American producer of this article—I think it 
is one of our big trusts; they have never had any competition 
in the market between themselves; their prices have been high— 
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with these facts before us, it is now proposed to make the prices 


even higher. Mr. President, the very proposition smells to 
heaven. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina seems to have forgotten his history as well as his 
figures. 

The Senator has reiterated again and again that these ar- 
ticles have always been upon the free list. Why, Mr. President, 
they have never been upon the free list, except for the years 
of the Underwood tariff bill, since we began to make sewing 
machines. Under the Dingley bill they came in under the 
basket clause, and under that clause there was a 45 per cent 
ad valorem duty. Under the Payne-Aldrich bill the duty was 
80 per cent, and then under the Underwood bill they were put 
upon the free list. All the developing period of these great 
manufacturers was during the time of protection. They grew 
enormously, the product enormously increased, and the price 
enormously decreased during the period of the very highest 
protection. 

The Senator says we have no right to assume that there will 
be any danger of any importations from any source if we 
should not place a tariff duty upon this product. First, I want 
to read from the Tariff Commission's report, and then I should 
like to present for the thoughtful consideration of the Senator 
from North Carolina some of the facts relative to this matter. 

The report says: 

The machine has been developed by American manufacturers 
after years of experimentation and considerable expense in perfectin 
a standard-type machine, After the sewing machine had been devel- 


oped to a very high degree in respect to formance the protected 
patent rights expired, With these rights no longer — 


And I should like the ear of the Senator 


Germany began the manufacture of sewing machines, copying the 
American product, This situation immediately placed German and 
other foreign manufacturers upon an even foo th American 
manufacturers in respect to the quality and standardization of the 
product, The foreign manufacturers adopted American m and 
American methods of manufacture and employed American superintend- 
ents, all of which made it possble for them to produce a sewing machine 
equa! in every respect to the American standard machine. American 
capital is also engaged in operating sewing-machine factories in some 
foreign countries. 

There is a considerable amount of capital invested im this indus- 
try, * > This has since been increased, * + + 
wih importation of sewing machines increased from $53,000 in 


Under a 30 per cent ad valorem duty— 


to $109,000 in 1913. After the duty was removed, the imports for 
1914 amounted to $586,945, which was over five times that of the pre- 
vious year. Imports decreased during the war. 

What did this mean, Mr. President? It meant that in nine 
months there was imported over half a million dollars’ worth 
of these machines immediately they went upon the free list, 
and then came the war, and the war alone saved the independ- 
ent American industry. There was one American manufac- 
turer, the Singer Sewing Machine Co., which could have with- 
stood the onslaught, because they had their factories in Ger- 
many, they had their factories in Russia, they had their fac- 
tories in Scotland, and when the American wages went up they 
could easily, from the lower wage of these countries, bring in 
their products. 

This duty is imposed for two purposes: First, to protect 
against the foreign factories, foreign owned; secondly, to pro- 
tect against the American factories owned in a foreign country, 

Let us see the operation. The evidence shows that the stand- 
ard American machines are retailed at from $30 to $75 apiece. 
They are sold by the Singer Sewing Machine Co. for the same 
price at which the other eight companies sell the comparable 
article, there being nine competing manufacturers in the United 
States. Let us take a machine which costs each of the factories 
in the United States $20, In Scotland or Russia it will cost, 
we will say, 30 per cent less—that is, about $6 less. It is pro- 
duced, then, in Scotland or in Russia, for about $14. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., if American wages are too high, 
brings over these $14 machines, and one would think from the 
hogshead of tears shed by Senators on the other side that the 
American sewing woman would get a cheaper machine, 

Senators know better, Mr. President. Every man knows bet- 
ter who knows anything about the trade. They will sell in 
this country for the same old prices; they will not go down a 
penny. If the Singer Sewing Machine Co. brings in its $14 
article, that sewing-machine company, which produces 80 per 
cent of the American product, is not going to compete with its 
own products, is it? Any man who has judgment knows that 
is an impossibility. i 

If the Singer Sewing Machine Co. wants to go over to Berlin 
or Soviet Russia and, with the cheap labor there, produce a 
machine that costs them two-thirds or one-half what it costs 


their competitors or themselves to preduce in the American 
market, then for Heaven’s sake let them pay a little some- 
thing for bringing it into this country. 

Not only should we have our American capital first em- 
ployed in America but it is idle for us to talk about keeping 
out foreign labor and at the same time importing the product 
of that foreign labor and having it imported by a company 
that also employs American labor, but will not reduce. the 
product in price to the consumer one penny by reason of the 
importations, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I listened very attentively to the re- 
marks of the Senator from North Carolina and I thought I 
understood him to say that this machine had never been on 
the protected list, that it had always been on the free list. I 
so understood him to state. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I called the Senator’s attention to that 
error. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator called my attention to that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wanted to be sure that I now under- 
stood the Senator from North Dakota; I wanted to be sure as 
to which Senator was right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the great Senator from South 
Carolina who used to occupy this seat, Senator Tillman, was in 
my State making a speech, and in the course of his speech he 
referred very feelingly to a man who had been found guilty of 
committing an unmentionable crime, and he spoke of him as being 
dead, and continued to so speak of him. Finally somebody in 
the audience hallooed out, “ Why, Senator, the man is in jail; 
he is not dead.” Senator Tillman said, “ You do not tell me that 
man is alive! I would assume that he was dead.” With- 
out indorsing that sentiment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina as to that particular incident, I will say that I did not 
examine very closely the Payne-Aldrich law with referenee to 
this item, but I would assume it were on the free list in 
the present law. If it was not on the free list, it ought to be 
on the free list; and I assumed that no party in this country 
had ever been so forgetful of its duty to humanity as to put 
that article on the dutiable list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I assumed just the contrary, and 
my assumption happened to be right and the Senator’s wrong; 
and my assumption as to the effect of free trade, even in sew- 
ing machines, is right and the Senator's is wrong. The Senator 
assumes that if we leave this article upon the free list, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., manufacturing 80 per cent of the 
sewing machines in the United States, is going to bring in some- 
thing in competition with its own products, and then sell its 
own products at a lower price. It has had many opportunities 
for a great many years to do that, but it has failed to do it so 
far, and I am inclined to think that it will continue its practice 
of failing to do so. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator now misrepre- 
sents me. My contention was that if these manufacturers had 
gotten up this story about these factories that were to be estab- 
lished abroad and come in competition with them, it was got- 
ten up for the purpose of inducing and persuading the Finance 
Committee to give them a protective rate upon their products, 
so that they might advance their present prices without fear 
of foreign competition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. has not asked for any protection. I do not know 
who gets up the stories for the Senator from North Carolina. 
I am not interested in that, but I am interested quite often in 
statistics and an attempt to derive some conclusion from them. 
In looking over the statistics of importations of sewing ma- 
chines, and the effect of a free trade policy, I find that in 1910, 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, in which the rate was 30 per 
cent ad valorem, we imported $76,964 worth of these machines. 
In 1911 we imported $52,776 worth; in 1912 we imported 
$70,146 worth; in part of 1913 we imported $108,947 worth; 
in 1914, after the Underwood-Simmons law became effective, 
we imported $516,945 worth, and in 1915 we imported $516,947 
worth, notwithstanding the war. I will say that out of this 
$516,000 which came in that year very many of them were 
the products of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., produced in 
foreign countries. 

Now we come to the period after the war. In 1918, the last 
year of the war, there were $98,245 worth imported, and most 
of them came in from Scotland and the other countries where 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. had their factories. 

In 1919 the importations jumped to $225,000 worth; in 1920 
they jumped to $346,000 worth, and in 1921, notwithstanding 
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everything else had decreased, the importations increased to 
$398,495 worth. 

The Tariff Commission report says that all these factories 
abroad have all the varieties of machinery we have in the 
United States, they have the same standardization, they can 
practice the same economies, and they have labor at from one- 
fifth to one-tenth the cost of the American labor. I believe 
they will be able to import if it is to their advantage, and I 
believe the time is coming when it will be to their advantage 
to become important exporters of their products to the United 
States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me for an interruption, as I expect to leave the Chamber in a 
minute, I want to call his attention to the fact that the imports 
in 1916, 1917, and 1918—— 

Mr. McCUMBER,. During the war, of course, they were very 
light. During that time, while the imports were very low, the 
exports were increasing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For none of those three years were the 
imports in excess of $100,000, while the imports during the last 
full year of the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law, namely, 
1913, were $108,000. 

I want further to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that notwithstanding his statement that this industry had 
developed under the Payne-Aldrich rate in the year 1914, which 
was the first year of the operation of the present law, the pro- 
duction in this country was only $21,000,000, while in 1919, under 
the same law, the production had increased from $21,000,000 to 
$48,000,000, showing that in the first five years of the opera- 
tion of the present law the production of these machines in 
this country more than doubled what it was at the time of the 
enactment of that law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And of course the Senator argues that 
the Underwood-Simmons law caused it to expand. The Senator 
is an honest man, and he is a man of good judgment. He knows 
the enormous market Germany had over the world prior to the 
war for her German machines. He knows that there were 
immense quantities being manufactured, and he knows that as 
soon as the war began Germany lost all her markets and we 
took them all, and as we took all her. markets we enormously 
increased our output to take care not only of our own trade 
but of the Russian and German and practically all of the 
European trade, and of course there was an enormous increase. 

Now, Mr. President, what I tried to show particularly here 
was that it was not going to make any difference in the cost 
of the American machine. I do not think even if Germany 
should come in and should supply half of the machines used 
in the United States that she could sell her product any 
cheaper than the American manufacturer is selling his to-day. 
If we will look through nearly all the imports from Germany, 
we will find that she sells ordinarily close up to the American 
selling price. Very naturally what she wants is American gold. 
She needs all she can get. She needs every penny she can get 
out of her exports, and she is not going to cut the price at the 
present time when she can get good prices for her products. 
She is not going to cut her own throat. What she may do in 
the future is entirely a different question, because it may be 
to her advantage in some lines to destroy her competitor, but 
it is not to her advantage to do that to-day. 

I want to read a little from the testimony. This is from the 
testimony of one of the independent manufacturers, who said: 

The plants of these companies are American owned and operated and 
located in the United States, with the exception of one branch assembly 
plant located in Canada. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich bill family sewing machines were afforded 
protection by a tariff of 30 per cent ad valorem, which was removed in 
3 by Set Underwood bill, which placed family sewing machines on 

‘Shortly thereafter German manufacturers, who number two and one- 
half the number of American sewing-machine manufacturers, with one 
and one-half times the output, instituted a campaign for business in 
this country and would have supplanted American family sewing ma- 
chines and ruined our industry, owing to their ability to greatly under- 
sell us in our own markets by reason of much lower cost of production, 
but for the intervention of the war just as they were getting started. 

We now ask that our product be taken from the free list and that a 
minimum duty of 30 per cent, based on American valuation, be levied 
on family sewing machines, in whole or In parts, including repair parts. 

That was not granted, but they were given a duty of 30 per 
cent on the foreign valuation. 


This will partially offset the great advantage neld by German 
sewing-machine manufacturers on account of lower labor costs, and 
will yet place them on a fair and equitable basis of competition with 
ourselves. 

Senator Smoor. The highest 5 of sewing machines into the 
United States, I see, is $100,304, and at the same time there were 
exportations of $7,793,718. 

Mr. FurrmMan. I think those figures are substantially correct, Sen- 
ator. ‘The reason for that is that we were enjoying the protection of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of 30 per cent. 

Senator Smoor. That is after the Payne-Aldrich bill. 


Mr. HurrMan. Well, before the Germans could take advantage of the 
freedom provided under the Underwood bill the war intervened and 
German machines were not brought into this country in any n 

Senator Curtis. Are they bringing many in at this time 

Mr. HUFFMAN, No; not at this time. 

Senator Smoot. Your largest SDOT of sewing machines was, as I 

e 


said, $7.793,718, and that was in t ear 1918? 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, Senator, and the reason for the large exporta- 
tion at that time was that Germany and Scotland, which are the two 
great producing nations on sewing machines, were prevented from ex- 
porting by reason of the war, which left the market open to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and they exported during that period in large 
8 There was a great opportunity for American export dur- 

e war. 
nator McCumregr, What does the ordinary family sewing machine 
sell for in this country now? 

Mr. HUFFMAN, It Is to-day at from $30 to $75: There are some 
that are offered at special bargains for less than that, but the standard 
prices wil! run from $30 to $75. 

Senator McCumsBer. And if a duty of 30 per cent were given, would 
that raise the price of them to the American user? 

Mr. HUFFMAN, No, sir; I could see no reason why it should, Senator, 

Senator McCumper. Is there any competition here in the United 
States between the several companies that manufacture them? 

Mr. HUFFMAN. There is a great deal of competition In the sewing- 
machine industry; more than in any I know of. 

Further on he said: 


It must be understood that I am in no way speaking for the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., whose situation is entirely different from that 
of the manufacturers I represent, in that the Singer Co. has factories 
in Germany, Scotland, and Russia. We do not know what their atti- 
tude is on the tarif subject, but we would assume they favored being 
on the free list. 

Senator Smoor. Did they p a 
ers 5 I do not know 

We would think they would be opposed to a duty for the reason 
that they could shut down their plants in America and continue to 
supply the American market with machines made in their German 
factory and in their Glasgow, Scotland, plant, employing the lower- 
priced German or Scottish labor, and bringing the machines into this 
country and selling them in the place of the machines made in Ameri- 
ean factories by American workmen. As a matter of fact, large quan- 
tities of Singer foreign-made machines are being sold on the American 
market, and at no saving to the American consumer. 

This is the point I want to make— 
at no saving to the American consumer over the price of the American- 
made machine. 

I think that is enough to indicate, first, that we need protec- 
tion and shall need it in the future; second, that the protection 
which we have will not, at least in the immediate future, add 
one penny to the price of the machine; third, that it will exact 
revenue from the Singer Sewing Machine Co. if they desire to 
bring over a cheaper made machine and sell it in this country 
for the same price as those manufactured in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the defense of one of the great trusts 
of America that has been made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. I think if there is an indefensible tax in the bill it 
is that found in this paragraph—building tariff walls to defend 
the Sewing Machine Trust and a cash-register trust. 

You may amass your figures until doomsday sounds, and you 
can never convince the final jury which must consider this ques- 
tion that the Singer Sewing Machine Co. is not a trust and that 
the National Cash Register Co. is not a trust. They control the 
markets here and abroad in these articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are the ones who want free trade. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but they testified, and the Sena- 
tor just read the testimony, that they thought they needed a 
tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not the Singer, by any means, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Oh, well, Mr. President, I had hoped 
that his experience as a member of the committee would have 
opened the Senator's eyes to the fact that a trust never appears 
in person. Their agent and tools are always put forward to 
testify for them when tariff bills are under consideration, 

Referring now to the item of the sewing machines, every- 
body knows that the Singer sewing machine dominates the 
American market. There are other sewing-machine companies, 
but they follow the price set by the trusts. The only competi- 
tion they fear is from the trust itself. More than that, the 
sewing-machine trust long before the present law was written 
had established its factories throughout the globe, building its 
own factories in foreign countries, exporting its own goods in 
enormous quantities into the fields of the world; and then it 
hides behind the cloak of war conditions and says it can not 
compete with Germany. Germany! 

This is the most indefensible tariff bill that ever looked the 
American people in the face. There never was a tariff bill 
written since James Madison presented the first one to the 
American people that was more of a synonym for trust-made 
goods and a surrender to special interests than the bill which 
is now presented to the Senate, and no item in it is more in- 
defensible than the item which the Senate at this hour has 
under consideration. 


lant in France, do you know? 
hat they have; I have never heard 
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These men bad gone for years into the markets of the world 
and competed in the open market with Germany and England 
and every other country that made these goods, and they are 
doing it to-day where they can find markets that will purchase 
their products. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but 
I want to ask him a question. My understanding is that the 
genesis of the American patented machine production in for- 
eign countries was due te the fact that the goods were being 
sold in vast quantities for much less in foreign countries than 
in this country after payin’ import duties in many of those 
countries. It was established with reference to the Harvester 
Machine Co., the Singer Sewing Machine Co., the Domestic 
Machine Co., as to agricultural implements and all that sort of 
thing, that in order to escape the import duty and in order 
to cover up this thing that created such a howl of indignation 
on the part of the American consumer they established their 
American patented-machine shops and factories at enormous 
cost in foreign countries. But the Senator knows better about 
that than I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this organization, as has 
been admitted on the floor of the Senate. has more than doubled 
a great business in the last five years. The idea of saying that 
it accomplished that result simply because Germany went out 
of business! Germany has no such business to surrender. If 
the American concern had gained all the foreign trade in sewing 
machines which Germany gave up, it would not have anywhere 
nearly approached the great maximum of increased production 
that their own statistics show. i 

There are some items, Mr. President, on which taxation may 
justly rest, because it neither burdens the taxpayer nor unjustly 
discriminates against his rights, but there are some taxes that 
no Government is justified in levying. No justification may be 
found for a proposal to build a tax wall in the interest of pro- 
tecting a trust, and it has just been stated that the proposed tax 
of 25 per cent on sewing machines which are worth less than 
$75 and 80 per cent on those worth more than that is for protec- 
tion. For protection to what? To proteet one of the greatest 
trusts and monopolies in America. 

Who are the buyers of their products—at least, so far as the 
family sewing machine is concerned? They are not those who 
dwell in the homes of the rich. The rich as a rule have their 
sewing done somewhere else. It is in the humble homes of the 
poor that these machines are purchased. The woman who must 
raise her own children and make their clothing in the sweat of 
her face is to pay tribute to this soulless trust under the sacred 
name of protection to American industry. 

Mr. President, if I felt that I must wring blood money ont 
of the American people in order that the business in which I 
was engaged should survive, I had rather have my own busi- 
ness perish than to go into partnership with a combination to 
loot the poor of America. That is all the defense that can be 
made when an unnecessary tax is levied. 

As to importation, these sewing-machine people have their 
own factories strung around the world. If they want to 
frighten the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee they can send importations into this country by the thou- 
sands. In all probability, due to war conditions, lack of money, 
inability of people to purchase, they did send to this country, 
certainly temporarily, the overproduction of their foreign fac- 
tories back to the best consuming market in the world—the 
American market—for the remainder of the world has but 
little money to pay for even the necessities of life. That is not 
a normal condition; it is an abnormal condition. 

Does anybody say that the Singer Sewing Machine Co., or 
other sewing machine companies, are threatened with bank- 
ruptcy? No. Does anybody say they are going out of business? 
No. Has anybody said they have stopped production, awaiting 
the enactment of a protective tariff? No. They are here with 
the graft and the greed of every monopoly; the greed to wring 
dollars out of other men’s pockets by the enactment of law; 
and in this mstance they are here to wring the dollar out of 
the poor of America. If there is any one clause in this inde- 
fensible bill that deserves condemnation it is this particuiar 
clause. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, there is one little incident 
which, in my opinion, should be called to the attention of the 
country. A short time ago the Secretary of War wrote a letter 
to the Vice President of the United States, who now occupies 
the chair, in which he mentioned the fact that a great number 
ef patents—several hundred patents—which are essential to our 
national defense, were owned and controlled by the insidious 


emissaries of Germany, who were using the protection afforded 
by the patent laws of the United States to control instrumen- 
talities essential te the operation of our railroad artillery, to 
the manipulation of great guns, and to the operation of air- 
planes; innumerable processes essential te the manufacture of 
explosives. and poisonoas gases; and that the national defense 
demanded an immediate amendment to the patent laws. 

Having made some cursory examination of the matter, with 
the assistance of the War Department, I prepared a bill granting 
the relief requested by the Secretary ef War. We were teld, 
however, and told truthfully, that the bill as drawn should not 
be passed at this time, because of the fact that it would endan- 
ger the rights of certain American patentees in Germany. 

The revival ef a treaty which absolutely guaranteed to the 
Germans the control of our own guns, the operation of our own 
airships, the manufacture of our own explosives was demanded 
by Mr. Hughes in person, because, said Secretary Hughes, if we 
do not revive the treaty protecting these patent rights and sub- 
sequently remedy this evil by appropriate legislation we will 
endanger untold millions of property of American citizens who 
have valuable concessions in Germany; and there was no prop- 
erty mentioned by the Secretary more valuable than the Singer 
patents, and it was the Singer Sewing Machine Co. which 
made the loudest cry. They said, “We have millions and 
tens of millions of capital at stake in American patents in Ger- 
many, and if this treaty is not revived and the proposed act is 
passed, Germany can come in and take contrel of our patents; 
that to-day, notwithstanding the fact that Germany is making 
thousands and thousands of sewing machines, it is done under 
American patents and by American capital and American enter- 
prise in Germany. 

Sewing-machine plants were placed upon the Rhine in order 
to cover up the fact that they were selling to the Germans more 
cheaply than they were selling to the needy women of America. 
They knew that if that condition kept up much longer even the 
gorge of Republicanism would rise and they would lose this 
invaluable aid to monopoly—a protective tariff upon a trust- 
made article. And now the party that once talked about infant 
industries is absolutely protecting a grandmother trust against 
its own grandchildren in Germany. This is a tax to protect a 
big trust at home against a little trust planted abroad. This 
duty is the conclusive proof, not that the trusts can make the 
Republican Party subservient, but that they can, if need be, 
make the Republican Party ridiculous, if net contemptible, in 
the eyes of honest and discerning men. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I do not care te 
extend further the discussion regarding sewing machines, and 
I therefore move to amend the amendment of the committee 
by striking out on page 83, line 18, after the semicolon, the 
words “sewing machines and parts thereof,“ and so forth, 
down to and including the semicolon in line 21, so as to elimi- 
nate from the paragraph sewing machines of various kinds 
specified in that portion of the committee amendment. If the 
amendment be adopted it will leave the item on the free List 
or rather to be dealt with when we come to consider the para- 
graphs of the free-list schedule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. In the peculiar situation in which this 
paragraph is, it not being in the House bill, I am not sure, but 
I think the House bill left it on the free list, did it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was on the free list in the 
House bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then it is the Senate committee which 
is responsible for putting it on the dutiable list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senate committee takes 
sewing machines in the various brackets specified in the para- 
graph from the free list and puts them on the dutiable list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I thought. So that only 
one branch of Congress is responsible so far for this indefensi- 
ble act. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is on the free list in the bill 
as the bill comes from the House of Representatives, and the 
Senate committee proposes to put it upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to suggest that under that 
peculiar state of facts, although on account of the agreement 
we can not move at this time to take an article from the tax 
list and put it on the free list, it seems to me in order at 
this time for the Senator to make that motion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think so. When we come to 
consider the paragraphs under the free list, then it can be spe- 
cifically inserted; but we can strike it out from this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. if the Senator will pardon 
me, if the words sewing machines are stricken out of the 
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pending amendment, and then the Finance Committee amend- 
ment transferring them from the free-list paragraph is not 
agreed to, it will accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; because they are on the free list 
as the bill came from the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON, What we want to do is to disagree to both 
Senate amendments relating to the subject—the Senate amend- 
ment that puts a duty on it and the Senate amendment that 
takes it out of the free-list paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are several 
different items put in the dutiable list here by reason of this 
committee amendment, and I think we should have a separate 
vote upon each one of these items. Therefore, I think my mo- 
tion is a proper one to test the views of the Senate upon the 
question of sewing machines alone. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico whether or not there is any duty on sewing machines 
in the Underwood law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were put upon the free 
list. Under the existing law they are on the free list, and the 
House left them upon the free list. Now the Senate committee 
proposes an amendment to this paragraph, transferring from 
the free list sewing machines, cash registers, and other items. 

I therefore move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out as I have indicated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think this matter is 
of such grave importance that we should have a quorum here 
before it is voted on, because I think the Senate should decide 
whether it is going to sustain the Finance Committee or sus- 
tain the House of Representatives on this item. 

I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 

all ing McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Hale McNary Smith 

ursum Harris Newberry Smoot 
Calder Harrison Nicholson Spencer 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex Oddie Stanley 
Capper Jones, Wash Overman Sterlin. 
Colt Kello; Pepper Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick P pps Townsend 
Curtis King Poindexter Underwood 
Dial La Follette Pomerene Wadsworth 
Edge Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins McCormick Robinson Warren 

rance McCumber Sheppard Watson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I simply want to 
call attention to the amendment which I proposed just before 
the call of the Senate. 

Paragraph 1541, which is one of the paragraphs of the free 
list as it came from the House, included cash registers, linotype 
and all typesetting machines, sewing machines, typewriters, 
shoe machinery, and other items. It is my purpose, of course, 
if the motion should prevail to strike out the clause in para- 
graph 372 relating to sewing machines, when we come to con- 
sider paragraph 1541 not to agree to the committee amendment, 
and to leave sewing machines on the free list, where they are 
now. 

With that understanding, I ask to have the amendment 
which I have proposed stated from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico to the amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from New Mexico 
proposes to strike out from the proposed amendment of the 
committee the following words: 

Sewing machines, and part thereof, not specially provided for, val- 
ued at not more than $75 each, 25 r cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem— . 

And the semicolon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that amendment, Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote nay.” 
Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn] to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “nay.” 


Making the same 


Making the same 


- Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called), T 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with my colleague [Mr. Wilts], I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK], and 
vote “yea,” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopcE] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Gerry], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WintiAms] to the junior Senator from Vermont | Mr. 
Pace], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dm.tixncHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee | Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr, JONES of Washington (after having voted in the negative). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is absent. I 
have a pair wijh that Senator for the day, which I find I can 
transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON I. 
I do so, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes} and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 31, as follows: 


Making the same 


YEAS—23, 
Ashurst Kellogg Overman Smith 
Capper « Kendrick Pomerene Stanley 
Dia King Ransdel! Townsend 
Harris La Follette Robinson Underwood 
Harrison Lenroot Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Jones, N. Mex. McCormick Simmons 

NAYS—31. 
Ball Elkins McNary Smoot 
Brandegee France Newberry Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Nicholson Sterling 
Calder Hale Oddie Sutherland 
Camcrou Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
Colt MeCumber Phipps Warren 
Curtis McKinley Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Edge McLean Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—42. 

Borah Frelinghuysen Moses Shields 
Broussard Gerry yers Stanfield 
Caraway Glass Nelson Swanson 
Crow Harreld New Trammell 
Culberson deflin Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Hitchcock Norris Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Weller 
du Pont Keyes Page Williams 
Ernst Ladd Pittman Willis 
Fernald Lodge Rawson 
Pletcher McKellar Reed 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
reserve a separate vote on this item in the Senate, if necessary. 
I hope that when a vote is taken on the motion to take this 
article off the free list the Senate may reverse its action and 
sustain the vote of the House of Representatives, which, as 
the bill was sent to the Senate, left this particular item on the 
free list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the suggestion 
has been made by a Senator that the motion might be more 
meritorious if limited to the machines which are used in the 
household, and that it might be advisable to have a separate 
vote upon that part of the committee amendment. In order to 
test the sense of the Senate relating to the common sewing ma- 
chine not above $75 in value, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out, on page 83, line 18, beginning with 
the words “ sewing machines,” the following: 


Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, 
valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that if he wants 
to reach what I think he has in mind, he can do so by simply 
striking out, beginning with line 19, the language “ valued at 
not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem.” ‘Then it would 
read: 

Sewing machines, aon parts thereof, not specially provided for, valued 
at more than $75 each 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator from Utah 
is quite right about it. I accept his suggestion in the matter, 

- and therefore move to amend, on line 19, by striking out the 
words “valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad 
valorem.” It has been suggested that I state the effect of that. 
It will be simply to strike from the dutiable list the sewing 
machines which are commonly used in the households of the 
land. On this I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, LENROOT. May we have the amendment to the amend- 
ment reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 83. in the committee 
amendment, beginning on line 19 with the word “ valued,” strike 
out the words “ valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent 
ad valorem,” so that, if amended, the committee amendment 
will read: 


Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, valued 
at more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called), 
nouncement as before, I vote “nay,” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the remainder of the day, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore, I transfer my pair with my 
colleague [Mr. Wits] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcncock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longe] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
s na 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCRKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 81, as follows: 


Making the same an- 


Making the 


Mak- 


YEAS—24. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. McCormick Simmons 
per Kello erman Smith 
Cummins Kendrick Pomerene Stanley 
Dial in Ransdell Townsend 
Harris La Follette Robinson Underwood 
Harrison root Sheppard Walsh, 
NAYS—31. 
Ball Elkins McNary Smoot 
Brandegee France Newberry Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Nicholson Sterl 
Calder Hale Oddie Sutherland 
Cameron Jones, Wash, Pepper adsworth 
Colt eCumber Phip Warren 
Curtis McKinley Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Edge McLean Shortridge 
XLII——526 


NOT VOTING—41, 


Borah Gerry Myers Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Nelson Swanson 
‘araway Harreld ew Trammell 
ow Heflin Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Hitchcock Norris Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham John Owen Weller 
du Pont Keyes Page Wiilliams 
Ernst Ladd Pittman s 
Fernald TORS wson 
Fletcher McKellar Reed 
Frelingbuysen Moses Shields 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to reserve a separate 
vote upon this item in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the entire com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are we about to vote on the 
entire paragraph or only on the item dealing with sewing ma- 
chines? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the entire paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move to strike out in lines 
21 and 22 the clause which reads: 


Cash registers, and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. President, if there is an item in the bill that is inde- 
fensible it is this duty proposed to be levied on cash registers. 
Never before has there been any duty levied upon cash registers, 
They have always been upon the free list. Never before has 
there been any occasion for any duty upon cash registers, be- 
cause there has existed in the United States a world monopoly 
in the manufacture of cash registers. For what reason has the 
Finance Committee of the Senate recommended this excessively 
high duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to one-fourth 
the value of most cash registers, the average price of the cash 
registers purchased in America being about $400? Upon what 
ground can the committee justify this unusual item? 

So far as I can discover from reviewing the evidence, one 
Mr. Howard, of the American Cash Register Co., located in 
Michigan, an independent company, appeared before the com- 
mittee and stated that the National Cash Register Co., which is 
the largest producer of cash registers in the world, and which 
has an almost complete monopoly of the manufacture of cash 
registers, was about to build a factory in Germany, and that 
with cheap German labor and with the patents which the 
National Cash Register Co. possessed they would immediately 
flood the American market with cash registers made in Ger- 
many by this American trust. 

That statement naturally would arouse attention, and was 
deserving of some examination as to its accuracy. So far as 
the record discloses, no examination was made, The statement 
was accepted as true; and without any other evidence but the 
statement of this one witness, representing one of the three 
independent companies which make a small number of cash 
registers in the country, the committee reports and recommends 
a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, the very duty petitioned for 
8 this rival and, naturally, self-interested company. 

Now, the facts are that the National Cash Register Co. has 
a plant in Canada where it assembles cash registers from parts 
that are made in the United States. It has a factory in Eng- 
land, where it does repair work to its cash registers. It is 
enlarging a factory in Germany for the same purpose that has 
led it to build factories in Canada and England. As there was 
no effort made to examine into the accuracy of the testimony. 
received by the committee, I telegraphed a few days ago to 
the National Cash Register Co. and asked them if they intended 
to build or make cash registers in Germany and export them 
to America. I have a letter from them, which I shall place 
in the Record later, asserting that they have no such pur- 
pose and that they have no such intention; that the reason 
why they are building a factory in Germany is to take care 
of their sales in Germany and in Europe and to compete 
with their German competitor. So much for that phase of the 
question, 

There are few businesses that have developed so rapidly in 
this country and been so successful from a financial stand- 
point as the cash-register business. The National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., as I said, is the chief and almost exclusive maker 
of cash registers in this country. There are three independ- 
ent companies, one in St. Louis, one in Michigan, and one 
other in Dayton, Ohio, and neither of them is a very serious 
competitor. 


Let us see who are engaged in this business. The manufac- 
turers of cash registers in the United States are: 

(1) The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

2) The St. Louis Cash Register Oo., St. Lonis, Mo. 
Ki The Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y. 

4) The American Cash Register Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
5) The Ohio Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

There is only one factory outside the United States making 
cash registers: $ 

(6) Ankerwerke, A.—G., Bielefeld, Germany. 

The companies listed under (2) and (3) are putting on the 
market only one style of cash registers, namely, the press-down 
key machine, competing with the corresponding style of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. The one listed under (4) is a small 
factory, and the one listed under (5) will build, about July, 
1924, a small cash register of the press-down key type. 

The foreign factory in Germany manufactures only certain 
styles capable of competing with the National Cash Register Co. 

Seventy-five per cent of the machines made and sold by the 
National Cash Register Co. are used by department stores and 
larger enterprises, and there is no foreign competition on these. 
The sales force of this company is organized to cater to the 
user and not to any dealer in cash registers. The foreign com- 
pany has no such organization in the United States. 

The National Cash Register Co. has 2,500 patents on cash 
registers. It makes all the types known to the world. It has 
an enormous business, Its business last year was $40,000,000, 
and of that business 40 per cent is export business and 60 per 
cent domestic business. 

The nearest competitor, if we may call it a competitor, of the 
National Cash Register Co, is the German company making the 
Anchor cash register. That cash register has never been im- 
ported into this country until very recently. That company 
has a small capacity for making cash registers and has not been 
able to fill even its orders in Germany. Senators can appreci- 
ate the extent of the control of the business by the National 
Cash Register Co. when they consider the fact that the output 
of the National Cash Register Co, is 500 cash registers per day, 
and the next largest manufacturer is the German company, with 
40 per day. 

In the 40 years of the existence of the National Cash Register 
Co. there have been put upon the market over 2,000,000 cash 
registers. In the 22 years of the existence of the German com- 
pany there have been put upon the market but 17,000 of its cash 
registers. The importations of the German cash registers in 
1918 amounted to $800, in 1919 to $597, in 1920 to $324, and in 
1921 to $4,045, representing about 25 registers. I am informed 
by the only importer of the German cash register that there 
have been imported into this country 90 of those cash regis- 
ters in the last year. Yet we are asked to tax every merchant 
in this country and every buyer of cash registers of the com- 
mon type used in the stores of our small merchants and indus- 
tries approximately $100, 

That is what it means to put this duty on cash registers 
when the leading manufacturing concern in this country is 
making 500 cash registers a day. It is a preposterous proposi- 
tion. I can not conceive of a single sound reason for putting 
this burden upon the American users of cash registers, The 
levying of a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem can only mean that 
there is danger to this American industry and that it is neces- 
sary for the American manufacturer to increase his price so 
as to keep the German-made machine out. Twenty-five per cent 
ad valorem! Twenty-five per cent additional cost is asked of 
the merchants of this country who will be called upon to buy 
cash registers in the future because 90 machines have entered 
the ports ef America since cash registers were invented 40 
years ago. 

Let us examine the cost of the 90 machines which have been 
imported. In six months the price of the German cash regis- 
ters has increased 600 per cent, proving what has been said 
again and again by the distinguished leader of the minority 
on the Finance Committee, that the prices of labor and the 
prices of commodities in Germany have steadily and con- 
stantly advanced, and that the use of statistics of August last 
in framing the tariff bill is an imposition and a fraud upon the 
American people. I could give the day and date, because I 
have them, of the changes in the price of this one commodity. 
The statistics show that 600 per cent has been the increase 
in one year as inventoried at the port of New York. Indeed, 
the German-made cash register does not seriously compete 
with the American make. It is of a different type. It is only 
one of the many types that the National Cash Register Co. 
makes. 

I repeat, there are five types of cash registers. The National 
Cash Register Co. makes every one of them, The German com- 
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pany competes only with one of those types, and that is the so- 
called handle-operated cash register. ‘The three independent 
American companies which compete with the National Cash 
Register Co. make the press-down key type. 

The National Cash Register Co. has grown fabulously wealthy 
because of its control of this commodity. Stock dividend after 
stock dividend has been issued in the last 40 years. So effec- 
tively did they control prices of cash registers in this country 
that they were prosecuted a few years ago under the Sherman 
antitrust law and found guilty. I believe it is the only case 
in the United States where the officers of a company were 
actually sentenced to imprisonment under that law, although 
later the sentence of imprisonment was reversed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 
„ of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 

a. 

Mr. HARRIS. During the investigation when the National 
Cash Register Trust was prosecuted it was found that the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. had what they called a morgue, which 
they showed to those who visited their plant. In this morgue 
they kept samples of the cash registers of their competitors 
which had been destroyed by every kind of unfair method of 
competition that could be thought of which was practiced by 
this trust. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for his 
information. I may say to the Senate that so completely does 
this company control the cash registers of the world that I 
understand it makes a different type of cash register for sale 
European trade than it places on the market in the United 

tates, 

But one can not buy a European-made national cash register 
in America. The reason is because their cash registers in 
Furope are of a much cheaper type than they sell in America. 
A different type and a different style is used in the European 
market from that which is used in the American market. 

It is only fair, however, to say of this trust that it has not 
any heart in the effort to put this duty into this bill; it is only 
fair to say that so far as the record appears they have not had 
any part in asking for this duty. 

The Senator from North Carolina was very vigorously op- 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota a short time ago for 
asserting that the Finance Committee ought not to give serious 
weight to the suggestion that American companies are going 
over to Europe to establish manufacturing plants. 

The facts in this case show how the committee have been mis- 
informed, because the only evidence that could justify that 
assertion was the suggestion from one of the companies that the 
National Cash Register Co. intended to equip a factory in Ger- 
many for the purpose of making these machines and shipping 
them to America and underselling—whom? Themselves, be- 
cause they make 500 machines a day while the other three com- 
panies—I do not know how few. they make, but the number is 
much less than 40 a day, for the German company ranks second 
in output. How absurd—this trust going to Germany to rival 
itself in America! Let me read the following telegram from 
Mr. J. H. Barringer, the general manager of the National Cash 
Register Co.: 

DAYTON, OHIO, June 2, t922, 
Senator Davin I. W. 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Our company now enlarging factory in Berlin, Germany. We 
limit output there to sales in German 
never imported registers for sale. Canadian factory assembling place. 
Engiand only repairs. Writing. 
H. BARRINGER, 


General Manager the Nette Cash Register Oo. 
The letter which followed the telegram reads as follows: 


Tux NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, June 2, 1922, 
Hon. Dayn I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sin: In reply to your telegram of even date, I have just wired 
you as follows: 

“ Our company now enlarging factory in Berlin, Germany. We plan 
to limit output there to sales in Germany and o foreign countries. 
We never imported registers for sale. Canadian factory assembling 
place. England only repairs. Writing.” 

We never have nor do we now intend to import registers from any 
foreign country. 

Here is the statement of the manager of the National Cash 
Register Co., the company that will benefit particularly if this 
duty is imposed upon imported cash registers. Remember this 
company practically controls the American output. 

Our main motive in enlarging our factory in Germany— 

They already have a factory there for assembling purposes— 

Our main motive in our factory in Germany at this time 
is to meet the state of trade ese foreign countries, due, as you know, 
to a very low labor market. There is no or the statement 
made by the concern named in your telegram, 

© 


plan to 
and other foreign countries, We 
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That refers to the representative of the Michigan concern 
Who appeared before the committee 
It may, however, be interesting for you to know that there is a cash 


register now being manufactured in Germany, namely, the Anker, which 
is appearing on the American market. 


That is the cash register to which I have referred, ninety of 
which have come into this country, $4,000 worth, one one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the output of the National Cash 
Register Co., whose business last year was $40,000,000 worth of 
rash registers. The letter continues: 

For your information we wrote your committee— 


Referring to the Committee on Finance— 


on February 4, to the effect that if it was decided to place a tariff on 
cash registers it would meet ‘with no objection from this company. 
For your convenience we are inclosing a copy of this letter. 
Very truly yours, 
J. H. BARRINGER. 


The letter to the Finance Committee is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 4, 1922, 
The HONORABLE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Our attention has been directed to a petition which has 
been filed with 8 5 committee by certain companies, bearing on the 
question of tariff on cash registers and their parts, copies of which 
petition, we understand, have n sent to all Members of Congress. 

While this bill was before the House we decided that it would be 
immaterial to us whether or not a tariff was placed on cash registers, 


Note it is immaterial to them whether or not a tariff is 
placed on cash registers. 


Should you decide pao a tariff on cash registers your action 
would meet with no objection from this company. 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. BARRINGER. 


Mr. President, I ask to have printed in my remarks the por- 
tion I have marked of a leaflet published by the National Cash 
Register Co, giving information as to the capacity, the pro- 
duction, the number of employees, the number of patents, and 
other information tending to show how little this company 
needs protection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The National Cash Register factory is cauipped with every modern 
improvement for the production of a perfect cash register. 

lant utilizes 47 acres of ground. It comprises 23 buildings, 
with 48 acres of floor space. 

Daily capacity, 500 registers; 6,000 employees, 

We own 2,512 patents, covering over 36,500 claims. 

For more than 87 years we have made cash registers. They are 
made of the best material, soy. tested. They are made by skilled 
workmen, under the supervision of men who have had many years of 
cash-register experience. 

National cash registers represent the highest type of mechanical de- 


velopment, They are my to operate, work fast, and make no blunders. 
e build registers suitable for every kind of business, from the 
smallest to the largest. 


We buy, sell, and exchange secondhand and rebuilt National cash 
registers, 
Our registers can be bought on easy monthly payments, or we allow 
a liberal discount for cash, 25 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 
(Offices in all the principal cities of the world.) 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is not nec- 
essary to prolong the discussion, The National Cash Register 
Co. has almost a monopoly of the cash registers which are 
made in the world. It has three small competitors in America 
who compete with it in the making of one of the many types 
made by the National Cash Register Co. There is a cash- 
register company in Germany that has been doing business in 
Europe, but the National Cash Register Co. has been compet- 
ing with the German company in Europe, and successfully, for 
40 per cent of the business of the National Cash Register Co. 
is export business and 60 per cent of it is domestic, 

I ask once more upon what ground can there be a tax of this 
excessive character levied upon the struggling business men of 
this country? What justification can be urged for a 25 per cent 
ed valorem duty upon cash registers, which will amount merely 
to permission to this trust and three independent companies to 
increase its price to the American public by a sum of money 
which will vary from $100 to $200, dependent upon the price of 
the cash register? Business men, take notice. This one item 
seeks to exact an increase of 25 per cent on your cash registers 
in the name of protection. 

There is absolutely no serious competition. The number of 
cash registers imported into this country has been insignificant, 
while the domestic output is over 150,000 a year by one company 
alone. 

Mr. President, it does not seem to me that the committee 
ought to urge the adoption of this amendment. Evidently the 
House did not consider that the facts before it warranted or 
justified the imposition of a duty upon cash registers, and I can 


not help but feel that the Senate committee were influenced by 
the assertions made by the representative of one of the inde- 
pendent companies who feared that there might be competition 
from a cash-register factory which was being built in Germany. 

Why should we construct a tariff bill upon fears? That is all 
we have been hearing here from the beginning to the end of 
this discussion—fear of German competition. The time for 
fear has gone. There was such a time six months or a year 
ago, but every bit of reliable information that comes from 
Europe, and from Germany as well, is to the effect that prices 
are increasing. We know that pre-war prices for cash registers 
have already been restored in Germany. There is no occasion 
or necessity for burdening the American people with these 
high rates of duty based upon fear that at some time some- 
body in Germany will build a factory that will compete with 
an American producer. The argument is ridiculous; it is not 
sound; and this amendment is indefensible unless the majority 
of the Senate are going to listen to the murmurings of every 
producer in every corner of the United States who may come 
here and say, “Some day somebody in Germany is going to 
build a factory to compete with me and I want protection.” 
Let us wait until there is serious competition and serious dan- 
ger to our industries. Don’t be too gullible. Protection means 
levying a tax on all for a few. Let us use this special, privi- 
lege sparingly and cautiously. 

In this case we are not dealing with an infant industry, but 
with one of our strongest and most powerful industries. In 
trying to help a small independent company or companies let 
us not place 25 per cent ad valorem duty upon cash registers, 
with the result that the chief tariff beneficiary will be the mo- 
nopoly that controls all the patents, was the first in the business, 
and for 40 years has been engaged in the business, without any 
competition except during the last 20 years. Even without their 
asking for it it is proposed to give them and a few other dealers 
a license to increase by 25 per cent their price to the American 
consumer. This committee amendment should be rejected if we 
have any regard or consideration of the American consumers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not imagine an ar- 
gument that would be more acceptable to the National Cash 
Register Co. than that just made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I think it is worth while for us first to take a little 
glance at this company to ascertain what it has done in the 
United States, what it has attempted to do with reference to 
other companies, what it has been prevented from doing by the 
strong arm of the law, and what it now seeks to do by another 
method. I agree with everything the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris] has stated about the National Cash Register Co. 
and its methods. It is a great powerful company, and it has 
sought by every possible way in the world to destroy its com- 
petitors in this country. 

The methods it adopted, as shown by the findings of the 
court in the injunction order, ought to startle anyone who has 
any sense of fair business dealings. Notwithstanding its stren- 
uous efforts to destroy every attempt at competition in the 
United States, an injunction was obtained against the company 
and its competitors were allowed to live in the United States. 

What are they producing? The St. Louis company is pro- 
ducing little machines that sell for from $60 to $200; the ma- 
chine produced by the Saginaw, Mich., company, I think the 
testimony shows, is sold for from $40 to $80, and the average 
price of the machine manufactured by the American Cash 
Register Co., I think, is about $150 to $650. After making 
every possible effort in the United States to destroy its com- 
petitors, after having been enjoined by the courts, what did 
the powerful National Cash Register Co. propose to do? It 
proposed to go over to Germany and to build a great establish- 
ment over there, with a wealth much greater than all of the 
German concerns. 

The Senator from Massachusetts then writes a letter to these 
gentlemen, whom he says have just got out of jail, and asks 
them if they intend to ship any of the product of their German 
plant into the United States, and they say “no”; they do not 
intend to do anything of that kind; they are merely going over 
to Germany to compete with the Germans in their own market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator does not intend to misquote me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I made no statement about 
any gentleman just getting out of jail. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think the Senator stated that the 
officers of this company were the only ones that had been 
sent to jail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated that they were 
sentenced to jail, and their sentence was afterwards reversed. , 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, then they got out, 
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Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. That they were the only 
officers of an American company that were actually sentenced 
to jail under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That was the idea I intended to convey; 
and having been sentenced to jail, I would not have been too 
credulous myself in believing everything they might write to 
me about what their future intentions were, in the light of 
what they had been trying to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I might say to the Senator 
that actions speak louder than words, The Senator is seeking 
by his vote to give this wicked trust, as he describes it, a 25 
per cent duty. I am opposing a 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
to it or to anybody else making cash registers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us see whether I am or not. If the 
Senator will just wait a little while, I think I can convince him 
to the contrary. They wrote a letter to the Senator and told 
him that they did not intend to ship any cash registers into the 
United States, if I understand the Senator correctly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They wrote a letter to me in 
answer to a telegram from me asking for information because 
of the statements made by the one witness who appeared before 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; it does not make much differ- 
ence in what form it came. Anyway, they gave the information 
that they did not intend to ship cash registers into the United 
States. Then it means that they went over to Germany to build 
up a great establishment there to compete With the Germans, 
necessarily, to have the German home market and the German 
foreign market. Now, I do not believe it. I do not care what 
they say; I do not believe that that is true. I do not believe 
that that was their intent when they established a great con- 
cern in Germany. I do not think that they intend for a single 
moment to manufacture those high-priced machines that come 
in competition with the machines which they manufacture in 
this country that sell for from $400 to $2,000. 

I think they can well stop the manufacture of the little, 
cheaper machines, that run from $40 to $60, and manufacture 
them in Germany and bring them into the United States to 
supply a certain portion of their American trade, and I think 
that is just exactly what they intend to do; and then they will 
not be competitors against themselves to any appreciable extent, 
but they will be strong competitors against their little rival 
concerns in this country. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Finance Committee any evidence of 
the fact that this company has ever built in Germany a type of 
machine used in America and shipped it into this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have not got their factory built yet, 
as I understand. 

Mr. STANLBY. Oh, you are killing the chicken before it is 
hatched, before the egg is hatched, or even before it is laid? 
Some fellow heard a rooster crow, and you assumed that the 
hen would lay the egg, and the chicken would be dangerous, 
and you would kill it, apparently. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I suppose if the Senator saw a great 
structure growing up, the contracts let, the plans laid out, and 
the structure half built, he would say: “ Oh, no; they do not ever 
intend to finish that. We never need have any fear of that at 
all. That is merely the crow of a rooster before he is even 
hatched.” 

I understand that they have a factory and are enlarging it. 
Tt is a small one, and it has not gone on very far into the busi- 
ness as yet. 

Mr. KING and Mr. STANLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is one of the oldest 
concerns in the world. What they have done in the United 
States they will know how to do in Germany. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, they already have a factory. 
The Senator admits that. They operated it for many years and 
never produced a single, solitary cash register that was ever 
sold in this country. Then they built an addition to the same 
factory, and the Senator assumes that they will do in the addi- 
tion what they never have done in the original factory. Why, 
it is worse than I thought. He is afraid of a crow after he has 
tried the hen and knows she will not lay. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I think we had better talk 
a little sense about this matter. I am not here to engage in 
that kind of a colloquy with the Senator at all. 

Mr. STANLEY. I meant no discourtesy to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will let the Senator have his own views 
on the subject, but I think I can substantiate the danger there 
is from the evidence that is taken in this case; and it is a great 


deal more reliable than the testimony of a company that says 
it went over to Germany to produce articles over there in com- 
Petition with the Germans, but it never will send a single ma- 
chine into the United States, no matter what profit it can make. 
I do not believe any such slush and nonsense as that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry and a suggestion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Has not the Senator, in the investigations made 
by the Finance Committee, encountered situations of this kind: 
I instance the Carbide Trust to illustrate what I mean. 

The Carbide Trust, as the Senator knows, has a capital of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. It has absolute control of the do- 
mestic market. Possibly apprehending a few years ago some 
little competition from abroad, it constructed in Sweden a car- 
bide plant. It never has turned a wheel. It never intended to. 
It used that as a club to threaten Europe, the Swedish manu- 
facturers and the German manufacturers, that if they imported 
carbide into the United States this company, with its tre- 
mendous capital, would engage in competitive business in Eu- 
rope, and would interfere with their market. 

Has not the Senator, in the investigations of the Finance 
Committee, encountered just that situation, where some of 
these big trusts in the United States, in order to terrorize Eu- 
ropeans, have built plants in some parts of Europe and threat- 
ened to enter into competition with them there if they imported 
any of their products into the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have never known any company or 
anything else that has ever terrorized the great commercial 
German Empire, and I doubt if there is any that will come into 
existence that will terrorize them. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has not answered my question. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I rather think that with their cartels 
they will be able to take care of themselves and will not be 
seriously influenced by any kind of a threat of that character. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understood the Senator’s statement, 
he feared an importation of a cheap machine to compete with 
the lower-priced machine built in this country. Is that so? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I state that in all probability this com- 
pany, the National Cash Register Co., which manufactures a 
very high-priced machine compared with the machine its com- 
petitors produce, would not manufacture the same machine and 
import it into this country in competition with itself; that 
with the other class of machines, those selling for a low price, 
it could well perhaps surrender the market, so far as its own 
manufacture in the United States is concerned, and supply 
that portion of the market from its German factories. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the duty, then, is to prevent that? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will just permit me, I want 
to ask the Senator from North Dakota a question. Was the 
duty to prevent that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, the duty would undoubtedly make 
it a little more difficult. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why was it, then, that the duty is on all 
kinds of machines, if you are only trying to prevent the im- 
portation of the cheaper machine? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, would you still further 
protect the great National Cash Register Co. by saying that 
the duty shall be only on the small machines and that the 
others shall be free? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If they are what the Senator is trying to 
reach, I do not see why he should put a duty on the high-priced 
machines when he contemplates no importation of that kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I do not know where the 
Senator would draw the line. I certainly would not know 
where to draw it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MeCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
National Cash Register Co. built a factory in England, thinking 
they could avail themselves of the cheaper English labor, that 
they sent an American superintendent over there and operated 
the factory for several years, and, discovering the fact that they 
could make a cheaper cash register in the United States than 
in England, they actually dismantled the English plant? Is 
the Senator aware of that fact? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the English lahorer and 
the German laborer are two entirely different individuals. 

Mr. STANLEY. That was not my question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The pay of the English laborer has always 
been 50 to 60 per cent higher than that of the German laborer, 
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and is now almost on an equality with that of the American 
laborer, 


Mr. STANLEY. I simply asked whether the Senator knew 


of this instance. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I have heard of it, I think. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, Mr. President, one other question, be- 
cause I am anxious to get some light on this subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want to take too much time. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will ask categorical questions. Has the 
Finance Committee ascertained, or made any effort to ascertain, 
the difference in cost of production by the National Cash 
Register Co. of its own machines in Germany and in the United 
States? y 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where the labor is about from one-fifth 
to one-tenth, and the skill just as great, and the product is all 
made by machinery, I do not think I need even to attempt to 
get the cost price of either of their factories. I could not if I 
should try to get it; but it is evident that with equally skilled 
workmen, and with machinery as good as our own, they can 
manufacture very much cheaper. I should draw that natural 
conclusion without anything further to guide my judgment. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, another question, and then I 
am through. The Senator, of course, is aware of the fact that 
we produce in this country now, notwithstanding our higher 
price of labor, coal, pig iron, and steel billets at a less cost than 
they can be produced in either England or Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That may be true, Mr. President. There 
are a great many things we produce in the United States which 
are standardized and which we can produce cheaper than they 
can be produced anywhere else in the world. I have no doubt 
that a Ford machine can be produced very much cheaper in the 
United States to-day, even with very much higher-priced labor, 
than it can be produced for anywhere else on the face of the 
earth. But that does not mean that everything can be so pro- 
duced. 

Mr. STANLEY, I want merely to suggest to the Senator, in 
passing, that there is no more reason why a Ford machine 
should be produced more cheaply in the United States than a 
cash register. We can produce steel wire, from which these 

‘machines are made, just as much more cheaply in the United 
States as we can produce steel billets. It is all done from the 
heated metal, and while I have made no detailed investigation, 
all the presumption is in favor of an actually cheaper cost of 
production, to say nothing of having this National Cash Register 
Oo. take out patents in Germany and then pay the cost of trans- 
porting a machine to the seaboard, load it on a ship, bring it 
over here, break bulk, put it on a railroad train, and ship it to 
its store in order to compete with itself. I think it is prepos- 
terous on its face. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Cash Register Co. may be a very 
wicked company, but I do not think it is idiotic enough to do 
that 

Mr. STANLEY. It would be if it did it. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Unless it feels it can gain some advantage 
by going over there, I think I fully comprehend what the advan- 
tage is. The Ford Co. may produce in this country cheaper 
than it could produce at any other place in the world, but if 
it goes over to Germany with the same equipment, and can get 
its labor for one-fifth of what it gets it here, it could produce 
more cheaply in Germany than it could produce in the United 
States, and we are wasting our breath in arguing to the con- 
trary. 

Now I want to read the testimony of Mr. H. A. Savage, of 
Saginaw, Mich., representing the American Cash Register Co. 
I want to differentiate this from the National Cash Register 
Co. I shall read only a portion of it. He states: 

I am — 1 — the American Cash Register Co., being 
and general manager of that company. I represent also the 
Cash Register Co. and the Michigan e — three 
independent cash register companies in the United States. 

As I said before, I shall touch only some of the high points In order 
that you may have an idea of what we are asking for. 

I may say to you again before I forget it that this brief is not com- 

lete, so far as some of our exhibits are concerned. The complete brief, 

believe, is in the hands of your committee, or the secretary of your 
committens 2t having been filed some time ago by Senator TOWNSEND. 

The cash registers manufactured by the t companies that I have 
mentioned cover a wide range of sizes and styles, and fill the require- 
ments of 90 per cent of our American merchants. The retail selling 

ices vary from $40 to 880 for Mie n cash registers, from $60 to 

sters, and from 5150 to $650 for American 

I am mentioning these prices so that you may under- 

stand that they are not only fair, but they are very reasonable. 

Senator McCunmpan. The prices range from $40 te $650? 

Mr. Savadk. The National Cash Register Co. makes machines that 
sell for as much as $1,600 and $1,800, but they are not this particular 
line of machines. They are the multiple-drawer machine. 

The cash register manufacturers, other than the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., were never able to make any substantial progress whatever 
until after the United States district court permanently enjoined the 
National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Obio, from un and illegal 


resident 
t. Louis 
so-called 


t. Louis cash 
cash registers. 


a 

Senator Warsox. What has that to do with the tariff? 

Mr. Savace. I want to tell you what it has to do with it. If you do 
not care to hear it, I can file the bri 
oro Watson. What particular bearing it has on the tariff I can 

see. 

Mr. Savace. I was mentioning the fact in connection with the fact 
that the competition from abroad leads up to this. If you will 
me, I will touch on that for 5 — a moment, to show that the competi- 
tion comes from the fact that this company now has a factory in Ger- 
many. The cash registers known as the Anker brand are manufactured 
in many different and sizes 


De Lumen Bros., New York, N. Y., and they claim to be the sole dis- 
nited States and Canada, 


cash 
very much below the actua 


cost of production in this country, as 
shown by Exhibit E, which is attached to our brief. 
The National Cash Register Co. also has a factory in Berlin, Ger- 


many. 


I ask that Exhibit B be printed as a part of my remarks 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Exuisir B. 
KRUPPS EMPLOY 18,000 MORE PROPLE THAN BEFORE—FORMER ARMANENT 
PLANTS BUSY TURNING OUT ARTICLES NEEDED IN TIMES OF PEACE, 
WASHINGTON, October 1, 1921. 


representative, says. 

The manufacture of railroad equipment has reached the point where 
the factory of Essen is turning out one locomotive and a train of eight 
25-ton cars every day. At the plants at Eheinhausen and Annen auto- 
mobiles, fire apparatus, street-clean apparatus, stationary steam 
engines, Deisel motors, cash registers, farm machinery, and inery 
for the textile, paper, cement, rubber, and earthenware industries are 
being manufactured, The shipyard at Keil-Gaardon is working on 
passenger and cargo ships and river barges, 

Mr. McCUMBER, I continue reading from the testimony of 
Mr, Savage: 

Germa. has recently increased tbe duty upon cash sters 
from 20 marks per 100 — N re 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not claim 
that that change has increased the duty, measured in terms of 
gold? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not figured it out so as to know 
whether it has increased it or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that the 
change made in the German import duty on cash registers has 
been made to conform to the depreciation in the German mark, 
and represents the same rate in gold as formerly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is a slight raise, but it is im- 
material. I continue reading from the testimony of Mr. 
Savage: > ; i 

ttention to another t The labor used 
8 8 ‘class of work NN pect to 
2 cents per hour in German factories, ba on the value of United 
States money in Germany as shown by the reports of our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic merce. T aver: wage scale for the 
same class of work in the United States is 57.5 cents an hour. It is 


difficult for us to compete under such conditions as that if the 
—— ure permitted to come in free of duty. 


Now, as I am a little hoarse, I ask the Secretary to read the 


marked portions of the brief. 8 
Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator yielded the floor? i 
Mr. MCOUMBER. No; I have asked the Secretary to read 


the brief. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I did not understand the Senator's request. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


BRIEF OF H. A, SAVAGE, REPRESENTING THE Sr. LOUIS CASH REGISTER CO, 
INC.] AND AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. 


passed 


the v hi rices charged b 
fines then, B 


Co., of 
many models or sizes of cash registers, which also retail at moderate 
prices. The Michigan Machine Co., of Detroit, Mich., manufacture tive 
sizes or models of cash registers, which sell at very low prices. 

The cash registers manufactured by the three companies last men- 
tioned cover a wide range of sizes and styles, and fill the requirements 
of fuby 90 per cent of our American merchants. The retail selling 
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rices vary from $40 to 880 for Michi cash registers, from $60 to 
$200 for St. Louis cash registers, and m $150 to $650 for American 
cash registers. 

It is possible, therefore, for American merchants to obtain cash 
registers at fair and reasonable prices, based upon the cost of produc- 
tion, and they are now well protected against any exorbitant prices that 
might be demanded by a single manufacturer. 

e cash-register manufacturers, other than the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., were never able to make any substantia 
until after the United States district court permanent! 
National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, from unfair and 

ractices as interpreted under the antitrust laws enacted 51 
uly 2, 1890. A copy of the court's decree just mention 
attached and marked “ Exhibit A.” 

Cash registers are now being manufactured in several fore 


ign coun- 


tries, and . Germany. It is stated upon reliable authority 
that the rupp Gun Works are now manufacturing cash sters. See 
newspaper ping marked “ Exhibit B.” But the principal one which 


has come to the attention of the manufacturers in this country is that 
8 5 of Bielefeld, Germany. (See catalogue marked 

The cash registers known as the Anker brand are manufactured in 
many different ty and sizes and are now being offered for sale in the 
United States. heir representatives are now attempting to secure 
agencies throughout this country. The representatives appointed are 
De Lumen Bros., 110 East Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y., and 
they claim to be the sole distributors of Anker cash registers for the 
United States and Canada, and they have quoted prices that are very 
much below the actual cost of production in this country, as shown by 
Exhibit E” hereto attached. 

The National Cash Register Co. also has a factory in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Page 63 of a catalogue issued by that company is hereto at- 
tached and marked Exhibit D,” and your attention is called to state- 
ment that they have a branch factory at Berlin, Germany. 

It is a well-known fact that cash registers or other manufactured 
articles can be manufactured in Germany under the industrial condi- 
tions existing in that country and shipped to the United States and 
offered for sale at prices much less than the cost of production of 
similar products manufactured in the Middle West of this country. 

It any German manufacturer, including the National Cash Register 
Co., with its factory at Berlin, is able to manufacture cash registers 
in Germany, where the value of the United States dollar is so high 
and where material and labor costs are so low, and offer their product 
for sale in the United States, duty free, thereby participating in the 


American market on an equal with American manufacturers, it 
ean readily seen that the manufacturing companies located in the 
United States other than the National Cash Register Co. will be 


forced out of business, and their long years of struggle to attain suc- 


cess will come to ae 

The National Cash Register Co. is in a position where it need not 
become active in securing tariff protection against foreign competition. 
Foreign competition in this market will accomplish for that company 
what it can not do for itself on account of the injunction 9 it; 
and then with a factory at Berlin, Germany, it will be able to compete 
on an equal manufacturing basis with other foreign makes of registers. 

In other words, the National Cash Register Co. can well afford to 
remain inactive until foreign manufacturers have driven the other 
manufacturers of the United States out of business; and then it, with 
the product of its Berlin factory, could no doubt drive the other for- 
el manufacturers from the field and thus again enjoy a monopoly 
of the cash-register industry in this country. 

Canada imposes a 30 per cent ad valorem import duty upon cash 
registers. Mexico imposes an import duty upon cash registers, and 
Germany also imposes an import duty upon cash registers amounting 
to 1,200 marks pa 100 kilograms in weight. (See letter from Bureau 
of Zoreigo and Domestic Commerce hereto attached and marked Ex- 

t F.“ 

Germany has yery recently increased the duty upon cash registers 
from 20 marks per 100 kilograms to 1,200 mar oP aad 100 kilograms. 
Germany has thus protec her cash-register industry against the 
importation of cash r ters from other countries. 

he transportation charges upon cash registers from Hamburg, Ger- 

many, to New York City amount tọ only a few cents more per register 

—— 8 charges on cash registers from the Middle West to 
ew York. 

Without a careful analysis of the 
the cash-register industry in the United States, it may on the surface 
appear that the greatest benefit will accrue to the great mass of 
American merchants by admitting cash registers free of duty, and that 
this is the end to be sought rather than the protection of a few con- 
cerns that are manufacturing this product and their employees, but if 
conditions are such that these manufacturers are 8 out of busi- 
ness, as we firmly believe they will be, unless a substantial duty is 
eters in the present tarif act, then exactly the opposite effect will 
result. 


eculiar conditions attached to 


The cash-register manufacturers of the United States are sincere in 
the belief that if fore manufacturers are permitted free access to 
the American market, then within a remarkably short 
the National Cash Register Co. will again be in contro! of the cash- 
register industry in the United States, and in consequence the American 
— —— will again be compelled to pay exorbitant prices for cash 
registers. 

Before the United States district court entered its injunction decree 
February 21, 1916, against that company the histo: of all cash- 
register manufacturers who had the temerity to engage in the business 
was a succession of organization, reorganization, and final dissolution. 

Since that decree became effective, however, other manufacturers 
have made considerable progress, and a great many people in the United 
States are by them now employed in manufacturing and marketing cash 
. notwithstanding severe handicaps because of the fact that the 
industry was not especially attractive to capitalists, they fearing that 
the injunction decree herein referred to might some time be dissolved 
or modified and the former monopolistic competition again become 
effective or that foreign competition would arise without ample tariff 
protection to equalize the difference in the cost of production in this 
country and in foreign countries. 

Prior to the issuance of the said injunction the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. sold cash registers of certain competitive models at a price 
less than cost badd hes gabe making up its loss on certain other models 
not manufactured by competitors, which models were sold at a very 
high price, with resultant large profits. This was done solely to stifle 
and throttle competition in the United States, and the means used 
were highly successful. The injunction issued by the United States 
court put a stop to this unethical practice, but the identical condi- 
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tions, even with the injunction, would become prevalent if registers 
made in ny can sold in the United States at a price less 
than the cost of production here. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
know if there is any reason why this brief could not be printed 
in the Recorp without reading? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. It will be printed in the Recorp, of course, 
but I thought it was a brief so much to the point that it was 
well worth listening to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
reading. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Knowing how little inclined we are to 
read the Recorp the next day, T thought it was best to have it 
read now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think no one is listening to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Washington that there are some listening to it. I have been 
making inquiries since the reading has been in progress to see 
if this was all that is in the record upon which to predicate 
the demand for this extortionate rate. I have been listening 
yoke the utmost care, in order to find some reason to justify 
the rate. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, any rate is extortionate in the 
opinion of the Senator, I appreciate that, whether it is 5, 10, 
15, or 25 per cent; but the committee, from the thought and 
consideration which they gave to the subject, felt justified in 
recommending the 25 per cent duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know there were some Senators listen- 
ing to the reading. It is the most remarkable argument I ever 
heard, and I would like to have an opportunity to comment upon 
it when the reading is concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will then lead to some discus- 
sion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, undoubtedly. I think what was 
really in the minds of some Senators was whether we are going 
to take a recess at the usual hour of 10 o'clock, or whether we 
are going on until 12 or 1 o'clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask the Senate to take a 
recess very shortly. I think the reading was very nearly con- 
cluded and I was then going to ask for a recess until to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question? Is not the brief simply a repetition 
of the testimony which the witness gave and which the Senator 
read into the RECORD? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ob, no; I did not read any part of the 
brief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think the brief is merely a 
summary of the testimony of the witness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If Senators are in a hurry to get home I 
will ask that the remainder of the brief be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the brief of Mr. Savage is as follows: 


If German-manufactured cash registers are now permitted to enter 
the American market free of any duty that will ualize the cost of 
roduction between this country and that country; it will not only be 

possible to secure additional capital if needed, but the money already 
invested in the industry will in a comparatively short period of time be 
lost, and thereafter it will be impossible to again interest American 
capital in the cash-register industry. 

It is the sincere belief of the ensh- register manufacturers, other than 
the National Cash Register Co., that their sole hope of success depends 
upon a reasonable protective tariff, and that there will be no modifica- 

on or nullification of the court’s decree entered against the National 
Cash Register Co. 

From the foregoing it must be evident that there should be a duty of 
at least 25 per cent ad valorem upon cash registers entering this 

untry— 

* First, to secure the revenue upon that product for our own Treasury. 

Second, to protect the great mass of American merchants against the 
possibility of one manufacturer again punas a monopoly of the cash- 

ister 8 in this country and thereafter demanding exorbitant 
prices for his product. 

Third, to protect our own laborers against the cheaper labor of for- 
eign countries, including foreign labor employed by an American manu- 
facturer on foreign soil. 

Fourth, for the protection of American capital that has been invested 
by the manufacturers, other than the National Cash Register Co., in 
the cash-register industry in this country. 

The undersigned, therefore, earnestly and respectfully request that 
the present tariff bill now before Congress be amended to include an ad 
valorem duty of at least 25 per cent upon cash registers, cash-register 
parts, including wood and/or metal bases, and/or cash drawers for 
same, and upon calculating or adding machines and parts for same it 
their ultimate use is for the purpose of being mounted or attached to a 
cash drawer or in any way used as a cash register or as a substitute for 
a cash register. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
when it concludes its session on this calendar day, shall take a 
recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


But no one is listening to the 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Now, if it is satisfactory, I will move that 
the Senate take a 

Mr. HARRISON, 
tive session? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is desired to have an executive ses- 
sion, I will withhold the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just wondering if an executive ses- 
sion is desired. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not heard any such desire expressed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

RECESS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being under the order just entered, until to-morrow morn- 
ing at II o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 7 minutes: 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previeusly entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 8, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Does the Senator expect to have an execu- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noen. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, come to our waiting hearts and minds. For- 
give us everything that is unwortliy of the holy name which we 
have taken upon our lips. As Thou hast set before us high and 
patriotic tasks, may we fulfill them worthily. Bless our whole 
family of citizens, and may they not be led along false ways. 
O help our country in its questions, in its problems, and in its 
fears, Dispel all earth-born clouds and be gracious unto every. 
State and every citizen under the folds of our flag. For Thy 
nume's sake. Amen. 


The: Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, there are in the gallery to my 
right about 90 blind World War veterans» From here they go 
to the Senate; and from there they are invited by the President 
to the garden party at the White House. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPHAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, the American people say little, 
but feel deeply. The greatest war in all history, in its reach 
and cost and catastrophe, is barely over. Hardly a family in the 
land but has felt its heavy toll. Yet to judge from the infre- 
quent reference to it you might, if you were a superficial judge, 
think that America had forgotten. 

The burial of the unknown soldier when the whole Nation 
paused in the midst of its busy, onward rush, gave a fleeting 
glimpse of the depth of emotion buried in the hearts of a 
people great enough to master their sorrow. Somewhat over 
100,000 American lives were given outright. Many lost their 
reason, Thousands were mangled, wounded, torn, while thou- 
sands upon thousands will carry through the years the loss of 
arm or leg, or burned-out lungs or stomach. Some gave even 
more than their lives. With us to-day are representatives of 
those who by war injuries gave as their contribution their 
sight. They have come from the Navy and from every Euro- 


pean battle field where Americans fought. They are to-day 


the wards of the Government, recuperating, rehabilitating 
themselves at the Evergreen School for the Blind at Baltimore, 
No doubt every one of these boys has cried out in his hour of 
trial, “© Lord, if possible, take this cup from me,” and would 
have chosen to have remained upon the battle field, with no 
wakening, to bear, day after day, the heavy cross of silent 
waiting. The constantly recurring thought in the early days 
of blindness is, Is not death to be preferred?” for they then 
reason with the mind of the seeing, I can remember upon los- 
ing my sight, acquaintances meeting me after a lapse of time 
would say, SCHALL, I heard you were dead.” I replied, “ Not 
dead, just blind.” But I could readily interpret what they 
thought. When they heard that I had lost my sight, they said 
to themselves, I would rather be dead.” And so, having 
said it, they concluded that I was dead. But I am not dead. 
[Applause.} And I am quite sure that the blind soldiers who 
are here in the gallery to-day will prove that they are not 
dead. [Applause.] 


It is not in never falling that our strength is shown, but in 
rising when we fall, and the greater the fail the more strength 
required, and the more strength required the more strength 
developed, which gives the foundation for the Biblical quota- 
tion, Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.“ Perhaps, like 
myself, they may sometimes wish the Lord had not loved them 
quite so much. [Laughter.] But as they go on in their handi- 
cap fight for life they will come to realize more and more as 
they meditate and strive within their prison walls of darkness 
that the things of earth are temporal, the soul is eternal. They 
come to know, as they develop patience, endurance, courage, and 
will through the suffering and discipline of thwarted endeavor, 
a philosophy of understanding that will lift them above the 
material interference of worldly things and give them a supreme 
faith far in advance of what their souls’ attainment would have 
been under the advantages of sight. But of what value is 
faith? Faith is the engine that moves the world. It is the 
motive of action. It is the heart of progress, and every pulse 
sends life through its veins, It is the greatest power in man 
and gives him the highest stimulus. Faith gives hereulean 
strength, which enables him to accomplish almost the impos- 
sible. Faith moves the mind, mind moves the worid. 

Faith earned for King Solomon the reputation of being the 
wisest of the wise. When the Lord asked him what he most 
desired, he did not say, Make good my sight and my hearing 
and give me back my youth,” but answered, after his hundreds 
of years of experience, as the most priceless thing im all the 
world, Give me a heart of understanding, that I may discern 
between right and wrong,” thus witnessing that the fruit of 
life is understanding; that the heart is the source of power, the 
souree of love, the source of everything that is good in the 
world, and that men and women and nations are great as their 
hearts are great, as their souls are great, as their understanding 
is great. > 

Not in reveling palaces nor pillared halls nor the imposing 
coteries of the learned are the deepest emotions felt, grandest 


' conceptions born, or most vital truths discovered. But from 


the epic shores of Greece, from Sinai’s slopes, from the felon's 
cell at Bedford, from the chamber of blindness in London have 
come the inspirations that have blessed mankind. You ean not 
knew without understanding. You can not attain understand- 
ing without adversity. You may avoid, but to reach fulfillment 
you must have been upon Mount Sinai and seen the light- 
ning flash and heard the thunders roll, partaken of the meal of 
locusts, and clothed yourself in the camel's hair. You may 


shrink from the cup, but to fill your destiny you must with calm 


patience and resignation humbly concede, Nevertheless, not 
my will but Thine be done.” [Applause.] 

These men are making good under their trials. There is one 
young lad up there, deaf in one ear, both hands gone, blind, 
yet he is studying law. He has learned the typewriter, and he 
writes as fine a letter as any one of you can do with your sight. 
[Applause.] They are all very much alive. They have refused 
to be downed. They have tackled their handicap with the same 
spirit and go and dash that they bucked the stalemate of the 
trenches, and with a yell, Come on, boys, do you want to live 
forever?” sent the American spirit up and down the allied lines 
te win the victory for the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I was on the Mount Vernon, an American trans- 
port, when she was torpedoed the 5th of September, 1918, 250: 
miles off the coast of Brest. A great hole 20 by 30 feet was torn 
in the middle of her side, 18 feet below water level. Many 
sailors were lacerated and burned, 37 killed, one of whom was: 
a friend and constituent, Leon Heath, with whom I taiked just 
before he went on duty. The saving of the vessel was due to 
the heroism, alertness, and esprit de corps of the officers and 
sailors, under the command of Captain Dismukes. At some 
future date I want to secure time from the House to recount 
in detail the calm valor and efficiency of these wonderful 
sailor boys together with the magnificent leadership of their 
officers. 

I had ample opportunity at the time of the encounter and 
during our struggle back to land te observe the working of 
that superb organization known as the American Navy, without 
whose aid, under the direction of Admiral Wilson, the World 
War could never have been wen, and whose personnel, officers 
and men, are without equal in all the world. [Applause.] 

I was in France during July and August of 1918, and followed 
our boys in the Chateau-Thierry drive. On one occasion I had 
the honor of speaking to a Michigan and New York regiment, 
just back of the battle line on Hill 210, to take which over 500 
of our boys had given their lives. While speaking I could hear 
the uneven whir of the German planes and the’ steady hum of 
the American engines engaged in combat high to my left—an old 
story to the boys, who hardly vouchsafed an upward glance. 
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I spent the night at Were-en-Tardenois. The following night 
Doctor Dillon, in the very bed in which I slept, had his legs 
broken by a shell. We pushed on farther toward the front. Iwas 
with Major Fuchs in Cohan, where white-hot fragments of shell 
lay smoking in the street, the town being shelled every 15 min- 
utes; heard the missiles of death screaming like demons through 
the air. I heard the voices of men whom the fierce barrage 
and tense current of life had left with eyes that strained and 
throats that swelled, and never a smile. We sped around Dead 
Man’s Curve, an exposed bit of the road, where the whine of 
a 1-pounder, crossing our trail, gave token of the watchfulness 
of the enemy, I experienced creeping upon hands and knees for 
about half a mile to avoid exposure to the enemy; motoring 
along camouflaged roads at speed not to exceed 8 miles per hour 
lest dust arouse a shell attack. 

I savored the heavy white dust, the flies, the heat, and the 
scantiness of water; the smell of decaying flesh, where the 
human dominated the animal. I heard the mighty uproar of 
night attacks, where like heat lightning the barrage played along 
the sky; the boom of artillery and the burst of shell; the heavy 
rumble of trucks bringing troops, munitions, and supplies to the 
front; and ambulances setting out with the wounded. 

From actual contact with the soldiers in action, in field and 
camp, I know something of what our boys suffered and what 
they accomplished over there. I lined with them at mess and 
communed with them in bivouac in the night, at a time when 
men’s tongues are loosed and they talk. To-day they narrowly 
missed death. Perhaps it would be their turn to-morrow, and so 
on the verge of eternity they spoke their hearts and told the 
plain truth without fear or favor. No whiners among them. No 
boasters. Just matter-of-fact, pure stuff, the dross burned away 
in actual fellowship with death, leaving their souls vibrant 
instruments of truth. If I had but one word with which to 
describe the American soldier, I would describe him with the 
word “courage.” No nation in all the annals of war has pro- 
duced average individuals with such predominant courage, such 
unheard of heroism, such willing offering of life. 

We have been accustomed to believe the European propa- 
ganda, that anything from overseas is far, far better than our 
home product; that to produce a soldier up to European grade, 
they must be drilled year after year. But here were these raw 
American boys, the same unassuming fellows that brought the 
meat to the back door, delivered the groceries or the ice, or sold 
you shoes over the counter, followed the plow or drove the 
binder on the farm, worked in shop and factory or studied in 
high school and college—these same lads, performing deeds of 
judgment, decision, and „alor that forced from their war- 
trained allies and opponents the admission that they had never 
seen or heard the like. 

A heroic soul here and there would have been within the 
bounds of expectation but the constant grade of the whole prod- 
uct of a nation, drafted and yolunteers, with whom you came 
in contact there on the death fields could not but give you pause 
and force the thinking mind to ask why a nation had produced 
such universal phenomena. 

In touch with these wonderful men day after day, in whom 
heroism was as common as the dirt under foot, comparing them 
with the other soldiery, I was impelled to ask myself what made 
this vast gap in fortitude, courage, judgment, between human 
individuals of the-same civilization, and the answer was driven 
in upon me that the difference lay in their greater soul power, 
because at last God had reared a government under which the 
soul, that thing akin to Him, could grow; a government whose 
aim was the development and fostering of initiative of the indi- 
vidual, where they had freedom to choose between right and 
wrong; where any citizen could aspire to the highest office in 
the land; where religion was unhampered, their thoughts un- 
restrained, where they dared to think and feel out loud; where 
equal opportunity was their birthright, and no high wall of 
Verboten“ is endured; where each stands upon his own re- 
sources, for what he is and what he can do, and every man is 
the equal of his neighbor; where the Stars and Stripes from the 
towers of our public schools speak the spirit of America and 
beckon her children to a heart of understanding that can discern 
between right and wrong. It is true the Allies furnished the 
guns, but America furnished the soul that won the war [Ap- 
plause.] Until that soul was loosed in combat upon the battle 
fields defeat of the Allies was inevitable. Paris had been 
ordered evacuated. Big Bertha shells were bursting everywhere 
in the streets. Consternation prevailed. Lines of refugees were 
streaming from the city. A German army, headed by the 
Prussian Guard and commanded by the Crown Prince, was ad- 
vaneing with the steady precision of clockwork at the rate of 
4 to 5 miles a day. German patrols had been captured within 
6 miles of Paris. The terrible bombardments and onslaught of 


the shock troops had forced the French back and back until the 
Germans, gaining possession of the heights about Belledu Wood, 
had cleared the roads for 8 miles in advance. 

Had Paris fallen, France would have fallen, for Paris is the 
heart of France. Munitions, railways, manufactures center 
there. Had France fallen, the English would have soon been 
ogi back into the channel, and the war would haye been 
ver. 

Foch, realizing that Paris was doomed, called for American 
troops, not with any hope of their altering the result, for he 
had no faith in the raw, undisciplined, untrained Americans. 
No criticism of him for that, for he could not know of what 
stuff they are made, since his experience has been only with 
Europeans. But, fighting man that he was, he intended to re- 
form the French veterans farther back toward the city for a 
last desperate stand, and not wishing to waste any of these 
precious veteran soldiers he bethought himself of the American 
troops, who, in his opinion, could in nowise serve as actual 
combat troops, but who might be made of some avail in slightly 
deterring the speed of the oncoming victorious army. And so 
as a last resort, to avoid the inevitable, he permitted the 
American troops to be rushed in as a sort of stop gap. With 
their march unresisted for several miles ahead, the Prussian 
Guard were ordered to put on their dress uniforms with spiked 
helmets. The officers decked themselves in dress regalia with 
starched bosom shirts. The Germans had no other thought but 
that they were going triumphantly into Paris. The French be- 
lieved it, the English believed it, the Belgians believed it, the 
Italians believed it, all the world believed it. But the boys of 
four American regiments did not believe it. The Fifth and Sixth 
Marines, the Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry of the Second 
Division, being the nearest at hand, were crowded into trucks as 
close as they could stand and hurried in the night to striking 
distance of the enemy. As they passed the retreating French 
they were met with cries of, “You're zigzag; you're crazy. 
Sure death ahead. There is no hope; go back.” But these 
eager, smooth-faced Americans, who had never smelled the 
smooke of battle, were not made of the stuff that goes back 
when the enemy is in front. Unperturbed, they landed in the 
mud, and under cover of the woods formed their lines and 
calmly waited for the dawn, when about 15,000 Americans met 
and held and stopped five German divisions. [Applause.] So 
fierce and unfaltering was the attack that the enemy took it for 
granted that there were unlimited reserves in the rear, The 
miracle was performed, the march on Paris stopped, the on- 
coming hordes turned back, the Chateau-Thierry drive begun, 
the destiny of civilization changed. [Applause.] 

The soul of America had won because it had broken the cock- 
sure spirit of the enemy, had rekindled in the breasts of the 
drooping Allies a morale that ran from one end of the lines 
to the other. For the supersoldier of the world, with tremen- 
dous advantage of numbers, had been outsupered by a few sim- 
ple, modest, untrained Americans; and these same Americans 
were here in great numbers, and they were coming by the thou- 
sands. The war could end in but one way. At the height of 
the Chateau-Thierry drive, when the pall of that terrible cer- 
tain daily advance, when the shelling of Paris and the night- 
mare of air raids was too recent to be forgotten, not a soul 
could be found in the ranks of any army or in any walk in 
life so base but he was free to admit that it was the American 
soldier who won the war, turned the tide, saved them when 
they had their backs to the wall. Yet now, when it is all 
safely over, there are those who ungratefully say, We would 
have won, anyway.” They would, like hell. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. I will ask for five additional minutes, or so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHALL. They were down and out and, like Caesar, 
“+ + + did cry, ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink.“ In one 
breath they say that they would have won without our aid. 
Superior in number to the enemy, they were at it for four years 
and were licked. Our boys cleaned up the mess they had made 
of it in six months. In another breath they inconsistently say 
we were too late in coming. It comes with ill grace from them 
to say, after we gave them $25,000,000,000 and loaned them 
$11,000,000,000 and raised an Army of 4,000,000, at a cost of 
$3,500,000,000, built a merchant marine for their protection, 
built up wharves and docks and railroads, dredged their har- 
bors, that we were slow to cooperate, If we had been as slow 
to give as they have been to even acknowledge gratitude, let 
alone acknowledging their debt for borrowed money, they might 
have some basis for complaint. We have voluntarily relinquished 
the advantage in armament at a time when we could well 
afford to take the lead. That is not being slow to cooperate, 
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We asked nothing and we got nothing from the war, and an 
honest tribute to the heroism of our boys, in all fairness, is the 
least they could offer. 

Our boys were far from their homes. It put shame into the 
hearts of men who were fighting for their very hearth sides and 
families to see such daring and spirit in lads who needed no 
spur. It began June 6 at Belleau Wood and continued through 
the Aisne-Marne drive; the Somme campaign, St. Mihiel, Ypres- 
Lys, through the Meuse-Argonne, clear up to November 11. Six 
months and the job was done. And through it all the American 
soldier kept his simplicity. Nowhere in the world is the soul 
developed in any nation that equals the soul that comes from 
America. The only soldier who was comparable to the Ameri- 
can were the Canadian and the Australian. They too were bred 
on free soil. But Europe can not produce that freedom of spirit. 
They are too tied down by laws. Their soil is too corrupt, too 
full of intrigue and sycophancy and deceit, of truckling and 
subserviency, of caste and precedent, of fraud and hypocrisy, 
what they call diplomacy. Reared on American soil, imbibing 
her principles of freedom, the American soldier did not need 
years of intense training. He was used to thinking and decid- 
ing. In a pinch, every man was an officer. The intelligence of 
the American equipped him to understand the war game quickly. 
Heroes every one, they dared to move apart, 20, 30, 50, 60 feet; 
they dared to fight alone and die alone. The average run of 
the European soldier has not the private initiative to fight alone 
and die alone. He fights best in mass where he sees the form of 
his companion ahead, feels the rub of the elbow of his pal at 
his side, hears the tread of his comrade in the rear. He must 
have a crowd to give spirit and soul to do and die. The Amer- 
ican soldier, because of his individual development, has soul 
power that dares stand alone. The European must group this 
soul power to produce the necessary courage. The American 
soldier is a lion who dares forage alone. Wolves hunt in packs. 
The American soldier is an eagle who dares soar aloft in the 
awful solitudes. Swallows hover in thousands. The American 
soldier dares to die right now. The European soldier to-morrow. 
Ask the German soldier or officer who won the war, and he will 
tell you that it was the Americans. That it was the Americans 
who advanced into no man’s land without hesitation, and came 
on with that dogged determination that sharpshooter, machine- 
gun nest, ambush, hand grenades, rifles, concealed mines, gas 
shells, curtains of fire, small and big artillery, the blasts of hell 
itself could not stop. [Applause.] 

It was the American alone who slowly but surely advanced 
through the deadly barrage. Though men by the thousands 
dropped, their places were filled and on they came. They died 
crouching forward, all their wounds in front. There was no 
stopping them. It was the Americans, whose salient was driven 
deep into the enemy’s ranks, always pressed far in advance of 
their allies. Though the French command, under whom they 
fought, protested again and again to the American officers to 
hold them back, the officers were forced to report that they were 
unable to do so. And an American officer, being court-martialed 
for not holding them back, defended himself and secured his 
release by asking, “ How the h—— do you expect me to stop 
‘em when the whole damn German Army can’t?” [Laughter.] 
Another American officer was called to the carpet for not order- 
ing his boys to retreat in order to straighten out the line. And 
he replied, “PIL not order my boys to retreat. They've won 
this ground with their blood. I understand our destination is 
Berlin. If you want the line straightened out, bring up your 
troops alongside.” [Applause.] The French command retorted, 
“You're getting ahead of your soup kitchens and supplies.” To 
which he replied, “ We're going to Berlin, soup kitchens or no 
soup kitchens.” [Laughter.] One night in camp I was visiting 
with Roy and Harold Distel, of the Fifth Marines, whose parents 
were born in Germany. Harold had just come up as a replace- 
ment. He was listening with me to Roy’s description of the Bel- 
leau Wood fight. I said, “ Roy, didn’t you fellows know that 
that was the Prussian Guard you were going against? The 
most perfect fighting machine the world had ever known; who 
had never been stopped in all the four years till you boys stopped 
them?“ And he replied, simply and without boast, “ Oh, hell, 
they ran just like any other Dutchman,” [Laughter.] 

You can’t overawe the American boy. He takes nothing for 
granted. All human beings look alike to him until they have 
demonstrated their title to superiority. America is an aris- 
tocracy of brains, ability, and deeds. 

My friend, my constituent, my neighbor, Capt. George Mal- 
lon, has been officially designated one of the 100 heroes. All 
our allies have honored him with distinguished notice of 
exceptional bravery. He well typifies the ordinary American 
soldier, who performed his duty without boast or consciousness 
that he was doing anything out of the ordinary. Up to the 


present time, though I have tried and tried, I have been unable 
to get him to talk of his war experiences. George is a big- 
hearted, big-fisted, big-bodied 6-footer, gentle, simple, modest, 
intelligent, who has earned his living by the use of his hands 
and the sweat of his brow—a plain American who has had no 
advantages except those of his own making. I cite him because 
of the accident that drew official recognition to his valor, for 
his character and war record aptly illustrate the soul of the 
plain American soldier who has not had the approving stamp 
of official notice, who makes no claims as to heroism, who per- 
forms his duty without thought of reward or praise. The Ad- 
jutant General informs me that the official citations in my State 
alone would take a stenographer over two weeks to copy. Were 
all the officially unnoted heroism recorded, what volumes and 
volumes would it make. Captain Mallon was a delegate to the 
burial of the unknown dead. I tried my best to get him into 
the gallery that I might have the honor to proudly introduce 
him to the House, but his retiring, simple, and modest nature 
would not cooperate with me. I wanted to tell this House of 
the War Department's citation of this steamfitter soldier, whose 
heroism blazes forth even from the cold, meager details of of- 
ficialdom, On the 26th of September, 1918, he and nine of his 
men because of a dense fog became separated from his com- 
pany. They captured 100 German prisoners, together with 11 
machine guns, four 155-millimeter howitzers, and one antiair- 
craft gun. In attacking the entrenched Germans, Captain Mal- 
lon ordered four of his men to one side and five to the other 
zor flank attacks, he remaining in front, and at a given signal 
charged; the captain himself going straight in the face of their 
fire against the mouth of the guns, matching his willingness to 
die now against tremendous odds, he landed within the en- 
trenchments, knocking senseless with his great fists the com- 
manding officers, silenced the guns, and compelled surrender. 
[Applause. ] 

I talked to officers and soldiers of the French, of the English, 
of the Belgians, of the Italians, of the Germans, and all were 
eager to assert that the American soldier was the bravest in 
the world. There was some criticism as to his soldierly techni- 
que, but his superiority of valor was everywhere extolled as 
phenomenal. I talked to a prisoner, an officer of the Prussian 
guard, who, in company with six of his men, had been captured 
in a shell hole by an American soldier. I asked him what he 
thought of the American soldier, and he said, “He is the 
bravest man in the world, but he is no soldier.” I asked him 
how that was. He said that the Americans did not pay any 
attention to authority, that they called their officers Jim and 
Jack and Pete, and that they did not keep their coats buttoned 
or their shoes shined, and gave utterance to several other what 
seemed to me petty criticisms, and in order to prove his point, 
he told me this story. 

He and six of his men had taken refuge in a shell hole. An 
American came up to the shell hole with his coat off, with his 
shirt torn open. He didn’t have any gun or belt or knife—did 
not have anything. I said. Was this the man that captured 
you?” He nodded. “ Well,” I said, Lou fellows had your 
guns and belts and knives and equipment.” Tes,“ he said. 
“Wed be court-martialed if we had not had them.” I said, 
What did he do?” “He came up to the hole, and he leaned 
over, and he said, “ You come out of there you blankety blank 
blanks or I'll blow you to h—” [Applause.] I said. What 
did you do?” He said, “I came out.” Do you mean to tell 
me that you, with six companions, with your guns and knives 
and all equipment came out of there for one man?” He said, 
“Yes; he had two hand grenades.” I said, “ Yes; but you were 
seven against one, and you had all the advantage.” “I know,” 
he said, “But those hand grenades are very dangerous.” 
[Laughter.] 

My colleagues, it was not the hand grenades that made those 
men come out, it was the soul of the man who dared to die now, 
not to-morrow, standing there on the edge of that hole; the 
man who dared to place all at issue now. They had not in all 
seyen of them the match of the soul in the one. They instinc- 
tively knew their master and obeyed, They would have come 
out if he had had nothing but a rotten egg in his hand. 
It is the soul that counts. [Laughter and applause.] 

It is the soul in the breasts of these boys up here in the gal- 
lery that is going to count. It is the soul that measures the 
size of the man, whether on the battle field or in the conflict of 
life, and our blind friends in the gallery have been tried and 
found not wanting. They will meet the fight unflinchingly that 
Fate has laid out for them, as they met the fight in the battle 
fields for their country, and there will be no question of -their 
success. These blind soldiers in the gallery will build for them- 
selves, perhaps, greater understanding, greater souls, than they 
would have had had they gone on in the hearing, seeing world. 
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These boys are going to conquer; they have made up their 
minds they are going to conquer. I have no doubt that they 
will conquer in proportion to the fertility of their soul. No 
better words can typify their dauntless souls than the trench- 
coined n, Let's go.“ [Applause.] For my blind 
friends in the gallery, for the soul of the American soldier, the 
source of power that won the war, I want to say, in the words 
of Henley: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced rer — cried aloud ; 
Under the a of chance 
My head is b not bowed. 
And all the menace ye the years 
Finds and find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with ee ts the scroll— 
I am the master of my fate 
I am the of my 


[Prolonged applause.] 

These blind veterans are asking Congress to give them an 
incorporation. I have introduced a bill to that effect. They 
want this as a memorial, as a unit for getting together in after 
years, and maintaining enshrined their common sacrifice. This 
bill is before the Judiciary Committee. On behalf of these boys 
I ask you to do anything you can to further its report and 
passage. There is another bill that I feel confident will soon 
come before us, and it ought to pass, and I feel confident it will. 
It gives to the totally disabled $50 a month for nurse hire or 
guide, which will be of inestimable value to these blind boys. 

On the 2d of March of this year I was invited by Mr. 
Joseph Vance, the director of the Evergreen School for the 
Blind, where these boys are being educated and trained, to 
address them upon the subject of how a blind man got to Con- 
gress and what he has seen there. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by printing that speech, together with the 
introduction of the director, in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota asks wnan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After pause]. The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the fellowing title, in which the coneurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 11450. An act to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports and amending sections 223, 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J, Res. 173) authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to represent the Government of the United States 
at the centennial celebration of the independence of Brazil, to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro in September next. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3580. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the city 
of Pembina, N. Dak.; and 

S. 3610. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 6313) authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to grant a right of way for a public highway to 
the county of Skagit, Wash. 

The message also anneunced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports ef the committees of conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 9850. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2014) to provide for the settlement of small holding claims 
on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill of the following title: 

H. R. 7052. An act for the relief of G. C. Caldwell. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3580. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the city 
of Pembina, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that June 6 they had presented to the President of the 
eg pie for his approval the following joint resolution 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution making available funds for re- 
pairing Seen restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 

H. R. 9344. An act providing for the appropriation of funds 
for acquiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 
Two Leggins Irrigation Canal; and 

H. R. 10072. An act to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, wen 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The roll of committees was called, and when the Committee 
on Banking and Currency was reached— 

DEPOSITARIES OF PUBLIC MONEYS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, ETC. 
12 e Mr. Speaker, I eall up House Joint Reso- 

on 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the House joint resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 
House joint resolution Abe Tees Res. 94) 5 the Secretary of the 


Treasury to designate depositaries o 8 
WWW possessions of the United 


Rego eto., That the Seere of the Treasury may desi 
„ ef public 1 — countries and in the 


wenn —— such 


con- 
to time 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that until the 
committee one ppd is reported? 


security and otherwise as he may from time to 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 
Page 1, line 8, after the word “ strike out the period, in- 
n be in designating suc such * — es 


the j „ f the Treasury, ch ins Hon ta ame 
e judgment of the Secretary o su titution is safe 
and able to render the service required.” t 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker is likely to go away to-morrow, 
and designates the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
to act as Speaker pro tempore until his return. 

The gentleman from Iowa makes the point of order there is 
no quorum present. Clearly there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Connolly, Pa. Foster 2 Nebr. 
Andrew, Mass, Cooper, Ohio Frear Jones, Pu. 
Ansorge Cooper; Wis. Free Kahn 
Arentz Copley Freeman Kennedy 
Bankhead Coughlin Fuller Kiess 
Beck Crowther Funk Kindred 
Black Davis, Minn. Gallivan Kinkaid 
3 Deal Glynn Kitehin 
Bland, Ind. Dem Goodykoontz Kline, N. Y. 
Blanton Dickinson Gorman Knight 
Boies Do ton Gould Kreider 
Brennan Drane Graham, Pa. Kunz 
Britten Driver Greene, Mass. Langley 
Brooks, Dunbar Griffin Larson, 
Burke Dunn Hawes Lea, Calif. 
Burtness Evans Hen Lineberger 
Cantrill Fairchild Herrick Linthicum 
Clark, Fla. Faust Hicks Longworth 
n Fenn Hogan ayon 
Cockran Hooker cArthur 
Cole, I Fitzgerald F ras rig McC ick 
owa. son orm 
Collins Focht 8 McPherson 
ames c 
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Maloney Parker, N. J. Scott, Mich, Ten Eyck 
Mann Parks. Ark. ears Tilson 
Martin Patterson, N. J. Shreve Treadway 
Michaelson Perkins Sinclair Tyson 
Miller Petersen Smith, Mich. Upshaw 
Montague Porter Smithwick Lare 
e , eee Be Yak 
oore, 0 ney, Ala eaks 
Moore, Va Ransley Stafford Ward, N. Y. 
Moores, In Rayburn Stiness ason 
Morin Reber Stoll Watson 
Mott Riordan Strong, Pa. Weaver 
Mudd Rodenberg Sullivan Winslow 
Nelson, J. M Rosenbloom Swank Wood, Ind. 
Newton, Mo. Rouse Sweet Woodyard 
Nolan Rucker Taylor, Ark. Wurzbach 
Padgett Sabath Taylor, Colo. Yates 
Paige Sanders, Ind. Taylor, Tenn. Zihlman 
Park, Ga. Sanders, N. X. Temple 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-nine Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

DEPOSITARIES OF PUBLIC MONEYS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, ETC. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Banking and Currency Committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of House Joint Resolution No. 94, 
and we may take up Senate Joint Resolution No. 7. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency be discharged from further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 94, and that Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 be consid- 
ered in lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the Senate resolution reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) authorizing the 
Treasury to designate depositaries of public mone; 
tries and in the Territories and insular possessio 


Secretary of the 
in foreign coun- 
ns of the United 


States. 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury may designate such 
depositaries of public moneys in foreign countries and in the Territories 


and insular ssessions of the United States as may be necessary for 
the transaction of the Government's business, under such terms and 
ence gy as to security and otherwise as he may from time to time 
prescribe. 


Mr. WALSH. Is it the intention of the gentleman to offer 
the same amendment to this joint resolution as the committee 
had proposed to the House joint resolution? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I do not see any advantage to be gained 
by considering the Senate resolution; it will have to go back to 
the Senate. We could pass the House resolution and let them 
concur. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the Sen- 
ate has already passed this resolution; it is a short resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. But they have not passed it with the House 
amendment, and you are going to send it back for them to 
concur in it. Well, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 in lieu of House Joint 
Resolution No. 94. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman what is the difference in the two? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
practically no difference, but it was suggested that we con- 
sider the Senate resolution as a parliamentary convenience. 

mr, WALSH. There is not any parliamentary convenience 

in it. 
Mr. WINGO. I do not understand. I thought the gentleman 
was making this request a few moments ago and that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] objected. Does he 
now withdraw his request? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask that the Senate resolution be con- 
sidered in place of the House resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. It is practically the same request? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Practically. That is, the resolution has been 
on the calendar for quite some time. The committee has not had 
an opportunity to get the resolution up for consideration, but the 
Treasury has been considerably embarrassed in carrying on the 
fiscal functions of the Government in some of these countries. 
Under the different acts that were enacted by Congress during 
the war, which provided for the methods of financing the 
public business in these countries, there were designations 
made, but the provisions of those acts were terminated six 
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months and two years after the war. I am informed by the 
Treasury that they are still embarrassed because of the lack of 
authority to establish depositaries in such sections as are not 
now authorized to have them, and because of this they are very 
anxious to have this resolution passed. The Senate has already 
passed the resolution, and I am informed by the Treasury that 
they are only going to designate, in a very limited manner, 
where it is absolutely necessary to carry on the functions of the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, the old resolution expires, and 
this is a continuing resolution without any limit of time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Practically all of the war authorizations 
have expired. This does give them, without any special limita- 
tion, the authority to establish depositaries wherever the Treas- 
ury finds it necessary. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it the understanding that they will have con- 
tinuing depositaries? 

Mr. McFADDEN. So far as the Treasury finds that it re- 
quires depositaries in different countries or possessions, I will 
say to the gentleman there are only slight amounts now there, 
and under the amendment which I propose to offer, under the 
authority of the committee, it is proposed to limit these de- 
positaries to American institutions where their facilities are 
available. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is a good idea, and I can see why, 
when we had a great many men over there, it was necessary ; 
but I was wondering, when all the war activities had ceased, 
why it should be necessary to keep American money there. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There are transactions at all times not 
incident to the war which make it necessary for the Treasury 
to have depositaries which they can use for the purpose of 
facilitating the fiscal affairs of the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. Previous to the war did they have some author- 
ity there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but just what the limitations were I 
do not now recall. 

Mr. SNELL. Under what authority was that? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That does not apply to this situation. 

Mr. SNELL. Have they the same authority now that they 
had previous to the war? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not understand that they have. 

Mr. SNELL. We have never passed any law changing that, to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Treasury say that they are handi- 
capped and embarrassed, and feel that they should have this 
additional authority at this time. The amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer at the proper time provides as follows: 


Provided, That in designating such depositaries American financial 


institutions shall be given preference wherever in the me ent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury such institution is safe and able to render 
the seryice required. 


Mr. SNELL. I think that is a very important amendment. I 
think we should have a definite statement as to why, after all 
the present war activities cease, it will be necessary to have 
any more authority to bank in foreign countries than we have 
before. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will read from the statement of the See- 
retary of the Treasury on this very point. 

He says: 

You will recall that the only authority existing at the present time 
for the designation of United States depositarles in foreign countries 
is found in section 8 of the act of September 24, 1917, as amended 
by the act of April 4, 1918, and in section 4 of the act of 5 
24, 1918. The authority given = the first-named act expires six 
months after the termination of the war between the United States 
and the Im al German Government, and the authority of the second- 
named act is limited to the period of the war and two years after its 
termination. The authority given by the first-named act therefore 
expires on January 2, 1922. 

Mr. SNELL. That does not refer to the authority that ex- 
isted previous to the war. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I judge from this letter that there was no 
authority for such designations prior to the war. 

Mr. SNELL. I was wondering what had happened since 
that made it absolutely necessary that we should give them 
this. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that we still 
have soldiers in Germany, and many transactions incident 
to the debt owed by these Governments and other financial 
operations, which we did not have prior to the war. e 

Mr. SNELL. Is there anything being paid on the debt into 
the depositaries over there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand from last evening's paper 
that Great Britain is about to make an arrangement to pay 
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$250,000,000.. The debt commission is dealing: with that situa» 
tion under authority of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield?) 

Mr. MeFADDEN. I Win. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the letter you are read- 
ing from was written in 1921, and has not this legislation been 
before the House for many months? Is that a recent letter 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It is dated December 28, 1921. 

e KING. We are talking to-day as if we were back in 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that most of the authority which we have expires: 
two years after the termination: of the war with Germany has 
been. declared: officially ended: 

Mr. SNELL. It will run for another year yet? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but it does not give them sufficient’ 
authority to: designate authorities where they. find the Treas- 
ury needs require them at the present time. 

Mr. SNELL. You: would naturally expect that two years 
after the war they would get pretty nearly: through putting: 
our money over there, 

Mr, McFADDEN; One would naturally: infer that, but some- 
times it takes longer. 

Mr. SNELL. If it is absolutely necessary, so far as I am 
concerned, I will not object. 

Mr. MeFADDEN. I think it is absolutely necessary that 
they have this authority. 

Mr. SNELL. But I do not like the proposition very well. 

Mr. McFADDEN. L agree with the gentleman. to some ex: 


tent there. 
Mr. LAT TON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McFADDEN, L yield: to the gentleman. from Delaware; 
Mr. LAYTON, Is: it intended to divert any funds in the 
United States to these depositaries? 


Mr. McFADDEN. Only as the needs of the Government in 


the settlement; of matters pertaining to these countries: are in- 


volved. I do not understand that it is the purpose of the 
Treasury to take from this country any, funds except what 
may be necessary: for settlement. of. accounts locally; in those 
countries where these depositaries are to be designated and 
where in special cases the funds are not, already in; hand in 
those countries. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Merely. as a matter of language in the 
adoption of the amendment you use the word “ institutions” in 
the first part. Should you not use it also in the latter part? 
a McFADDEN,. It might improve the phraseology, a little 

t. 

4 Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman on the other side desire some 
me? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I would like to have some time. 

Mr. MCRADDEN. How much time would the gentleman like 
to have? 

Mr. WINGO. Give me five minutes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker; L yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas five minutes, and I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. reserves 
the remainder of his time, and yields five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a practical necessity, 
Of course, the committee thought it should be adopted. The 
Government, of course, in handling its funds in foreign coun- 
tries ought, as far as possible, to use American financial insti- 
tutions or their branches, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. G 

Mr: KING. What institutions does the gentleman refer: to 


that are permitted to act as depositories under this act? 


were had on this bill. 


Mr. WINGO. Well, it is possible that there would be some in 
South America. One practical illustration comes to my mind. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] will correct 
me if I am in error; it has been quite a time since the hearings 
One situation that. will be covered is our 
deposits for Panama Canal operations. As I recall. now, the 
depository, an American institution, is just now outside the 
zone. As a matter of fact, there is very grave doubt whether 
the Treasury has authority to use that depository as it is being 


used at the present time outside the zone. 


or not it goes far enough. The gentleman may be right. 


Mr. DENISON. I think that authority exists by special act. 
My. WINGO, There is some doubt about it, as to whether 
The 
hearings were so long ago my mind is hazy on the details. 
In the war we did undertake to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use foreign depositories for disbursements. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WINGO: Yes. 

1 sth Sa That has never been done before in time of peace, 
as 

Mr, WINGO, I do not thini we have ever undertaken to au- 
thorize it down there in time of peace, but it has been done and 
is being done. 

Mr. SNELIL. Under this bill could you maintain a depositary 
in any South American country? Is that your idea? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. This is intended to give the Secretary 
of the Treasury the necessary leeway and authority, but I do 
not think any Secretary of the Treasury would send funds to 
ja foreign bank without some necessity for it, But take naval 
stations, for example. This not only covers foreign countries, 
but it covers our insular possessions, our outlying territory. 

Mr. SNELL.. What are we doing in Hawaii, for instance? 
| Mr. WINGO. IT think we are doing it there now without 
authority. This will grant authority. where in some instances 
unquestionably it does not now exist, and it will legalize prac- 
tices that have grown up heretofore. For illustration, there 
is very grave doubt in the minds of lawyers whether or not we 
could authorize England, say to-morrow, if she is going to pay 
interest to the United States, to do anything else than actually 
transfer that interest to the United States by a: draft or actual 
cash: But if we have a depositary over there for the purpose 
of receiving funds, if this commission desires- to, designate a 
certain depository: to receive them, and it should appear to the 
Secretary to be to the advantage of the United States to receive 
that deposit as designated in a. foreign: country. on account of 
the exchange situation; and if the Secretary of the: Treasury. 
should know that if it would be to the interest. of the United 
States to do that, there is nothing wrong in giving him, a high 
official of the United States Government; the head of our Treas- 
ury Department; the discretion to do it: That is why I, for 
one, believe: the discretion should be given to the Secretary. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr: LAYTON. But that is a very large discretion to be 
lodged’ in an official. 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, yes; but whether you want to be or not, 
we are part of the world, and. our Government has certain 
transactions that must be conducted. abroad. If it were nothing 
but the foreign debt that is due to us, if we never had u 
warship in foreign. waters or in our insular. possessions, there 
might still be occasion to use a foreign depositary. It should 
not be required thut they should come to Congress every time 
the Treasury or this foreign refunding commission wants a 
depositary designated. You; do not do that in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAYTON. 


years?) 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, well, we have gotten, along just as we got 
along without railroads and telephones and electrie lights and 
automobiles and everything else. We should enable the United 
States Government to empower its own chief financial. officer 
in the interest of the United States to use a foreign depositary. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. WINGO, Yes. 

Mr: SNELL. Has the committee any idea of how many 
places: would be named as depositories?) 

Mr. WINGO, Well, I have an idea that one of them would 
be in Germany. It has been announced that we will keep some 
troops there indefinitely. Lou would make a depository down 
there in the Canal Zone in the territory just over the line. You 
would legalize a present. depository, in the Philippine Islands 
and in the Hawaiian Island, and in Alaska. 

Mr. SNELL. Lou do not think there is any legal authoriza ; 
tion for such a depository: at the present time? 

Mr, WINGO.. There is some dishute about it. At first I had 
the impression that you gentlemen have. 

Mr. SNELL. With respect to the foreign debt, what advan- 
tage would it be to us? 

Mr: WINGO. I think the gentleman as a business man can 
conceive of a situation on account of exchange conditions 
where the of the United States or this debt: commis- 
sion might find it to the interest of the: United States to let the 
payment be made in the first instance to a: depository: of the 
United States in London and then send it over here. We might 
get a benefit by it, and T am going to assume that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is not going to take money: out of this 
country: as a matter of favor; but that he is going to confine it 
to the purposes and benefit of the United States. 

Mr. LAYTON. Might we not get a loss? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield-10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. NELSON]. 


How did we get along during the last 140 
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Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, at the time this bill was 
originally considered and unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency I gathered some data from the 
Treasury Department, and after listening to the discussion 
that has taken place here to-day I think it appropriate to state 
at this time the facts therein contained, because I think such 
facts will help to dlarify the situation and enable Members to 
understand some of the underlying reasons why this bill ought 
to be passed. 

In the first place the recommendation came from Secretary 
Houston in bis report of 1920, in which he very strongly rec- 
ommended that depositaries of this kind should be designated 
by our Gevernment in order to facilitate the orderly transac- 
tion of our business in foreign countries. 

The same recommendation was again reiterated by the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in a written com- 
munication to the chairman of this committee and also to my- 
self.. Therefore we have the recommendation of two Secre- 
taries of the Treasury who are charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that the business of this Government in foreign coun- 
tries is properly carried on. If I may be permitted, therefore, 
I will quote from the memorandum given to me in May, 1921, 
which is just as apropos to-day as it was then, because there 
has been no change in the conditions so far as the relation- 
ships of our Government in foreign countries are concerned 
except those which had to do strictly with war activities; and 
if you will study the bill and the report upon it you will find 
that Congress should to-day make some deliverance upon this 
subject that will make it proper in every way for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to designate in foreign countries deposi- 
taries for our consular and diplomatic officers and for our 
Postal Service in foreign countries. In the first place, then, 
let me say that it is not only convenient but practically neces- 
sary that there be Government depositaries in certain foreign 
countries and in the Territories and insular possessions of the 
United States, for the purpose of furnishing United States dis- 
bursing oflicers with adequate financial facilities, both as to 
disbursements and deposits. Disbursing officers of the Army 
and of the Navy stationed outside the continental limits of 
the United States frequently require supplies of cash for pay 
rolls and other expenditures, and they, as well as officers of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and occasionally of the 
Postal Service, have deposits to make for credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. The absence of depositary facili- 
ties from time to time causes great inconvenience, particularly 


to consular officers. I wish the House to note this particularly, | 

Second, the only authority existing at the preser“ time for 
designation of United States depositaries in foreign countries is 
found in section 8 of the act of Sept@mber 24, 1917, as amended | 
by the act of April 4, 1918, and in section 4 of the act of Sep- | 


tember 24, 1918. ‘The authority of the first-named act is lim- 
ited in two respects: First, it authorizes the designation of 
depositaries to provide for current disbursements only; sec- 
ond, the authority is limited to six months after the termina- 


German Government, 

Of course, that authority has now terminated. The author- 
ity of the second-named act is also limited, first, to the desig- 
nation of depositaries with which may be deposited all or any 
part of the avails of any foreign credits or foreign currencies, 
and, second, to the périod of the war and two years after its 
termination. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I would like to complete my statement 
first. 

Third, the authority for the designation of depositaries in 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States 
is found in section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, the act of 
June 6, 1900 (depositaries in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands), the act of July 1, 1902 (depositaries in Philip- 
pine Islands), and sections 25 and 25a of the Federal reserve 
act. 

The authority granted by section 5153 of the Revised 
‘Statutes is limited to national banks only. It frequently 
happens that there is no national bank in the particular 
locality in the territory where a depositary is needed. 

It is also possible that there are no American banks in some 
localities where it is necessary for us to transact foreign 
business. Hence this act is simply to make provision in a 
general way and in a concrete and specific way for the orderly 
transaction of our business in foreign countries. 

The acts of June 6°1900, and July 1, 1902, cover only Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

Section 25 of the Federal reserve act, known as the Edge Act, 
grants authority to national banking associations to establish 


branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular pos- 
Sessions of the United States, and to act, if required to do so, 
as fiscal agents of the United States. In view of the language 
used elsewhere in the Federal reserve act, authorizing the use 
of the Federal reserve banks as depositaries and as fiscal 
agents of the United States, it is doubtful whether fiscal 
agent authority is authority for the designation of depositaries, 
I want you to note this statement. 

Section 25a of the Federal reserve act provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may use Edge Act corporations 
organized under this section as depositaries in Panama and 
the Panama Canal Zone, or in the Philippine Islands, and other 
insular possessions and dependencies of the United States. 

Fourth, it will be seen, therefore, that the existing authority 
for the designation of depositaries in foreign countries and in 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States is 
much restricted, and that as to foreign depositaries even the 
existing authority has now expired. The language of the 
joint resolution will take care of the situation, and at the same 
time provide proper safeguards, for it limits the Secretary's 
authority to such depositaries as may be necessary for the 
transaction of the Government’s business. 

Under the language of the joint resolution now before us it 
is not intended to deposit our home funds in foreign countries. 
The purpose is merely to provide a place where the ordinary 
and necessary Government business in foreign countries may 
be properly taken care of, and not compel the consular or 
diplomatic offices to be without any place properly designated 
by the United States authorities where they may deposit funds 
that are temporarily in their hands or charge, in the legitimate 
transaction of the business of our Goyernment. Hence it 
appears to me that this resolution merely provides the desig- 
nation of depositaries in foreign countries by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the purpose of facilitating and safeguard- 
ing our governmental business in foreign countries. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I wonder if the gentleman would 
be willing to accept an amendment placing a limitation of a 
certain number of years on this authority, for instance, two, 
three, or five years, or whatever time may be thought to be 
wise, so that we can try this thing out and not make it un- 
limited authority, but for the present, place a limitation on it, 
and then if it is found that it works satisfactorily we can ex- 
tend it by action of Congress at some future time? Personally 
I am somewhat averse to making this legislation continuing in- 
definitely in the future. Had not we better try it for a number 
of years? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. If the gentleman will yield, I think he 
is magnifying the importance of this, for it is only used in 
minor transactions. = 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know whether I am or 
not; nobody knows. Had we not better limit it; js it not 


tion of the war between the United States and the Imperial | r l 


Mr. KING. They have been doing it for a year and a half. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It may be that they are doing it. 
I am not advised about the situation except as to general legis- 
lation; in matters of this kind I think it is safer to limit it to 
a certain period. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The gentleman knows that we are now 
conducting certain governmental business in foreign countries, 
and this is merely to facilitate and improve such business 


transactions. . 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Warsa). The time of the 
Speaker, this is a very ancient and honor- 


gentleman from Wisconsin has 

Mr. KING. Mr. 
able bill, one of the heirlooms from the former administration 
upon which we have spent much time, effort, and thought. The 
recommendations of the former Treasurer, Mr. Houston, no 
longer contain the force and volume which they once contained 
when addressed to Congress. It might be well to suggest fon 
the enlightenment of the few that are here this morning that 
this bill is a complement to the Edge Act which was passed by, 
this House at the time or a little before this bill came out of 
committee, which was expected to make a great success in 
foreign trade, stabilize exchange, and bring about reconstrue- 
tion. It was not long before they appeared before the com- 
mittee and desired this bill passed. Why? Because they 
want the words U. S. Depository put over the door of the 
banking corporation as a to the public that it is 
used as a United States depository, therefore it must be a very 
safe and good banking institution. 

Now, that is one of the purposes of this bill. ‘There is 
nothing reprehensible in it. I am only offering additional 
reasons why the House should pass the bill without much dis- 
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cussion. But I could not let the time go entirely by and be 
consistent without mentioning this fact, and it is only for the 
purpose of assisting the committee and assisting these great 
Edge corporations which would revolutionize the world and put 
us all on our feet that I desire to make remarks. I say let us 
help the Edge banks out; they need assistance. Pass this little 
bill, which has been on the calendar for more than a year, and 
help them in that way. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. 
Edge banks? 

Mr, KING. By making them United States depositories. 
They will all put the words up over the doors of the bank, and 
the Government will put its money into these international 
banks. Now, we are being regaled by all sorts of propaganda 
for internationalism, and it is proper to establish these out- 
posts for the benefit of internationalism. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What bill is it the gentleman wants to get up? 

Mr. KING. I am not asking to get up any bill; I am speak- 
ing in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman is speaking in behalf of 
this bill. I misunderstood. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Arkansas is very fre- 
quently disturbed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time haye I 
used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 28 
minutes. š 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, there is now pending before 
the Judiciary Committees of both the House and Senate a joint 
resolution introduced in the House by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] providing for the recommendation of Con- 
gress to the President of amnesty and pardon for political 
prisoners in the United States (H. J. Res. 60). 

This resolution sets forth that there is grave doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the espionage act and the acts amendatory 
thereof, and recommends to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, and the Secretary 
of War the wisdom of granting immediate pardon and amnesty 
to these prisoners. 

On May 16 last the gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON], 
who in Congress is the representative of the Socialist Party, 
addressed the House upon this matter and, among other things, 
he said: 

I want to present to the House, now that you are all singing the 
praises of those who love peace, of those who advocate international 


concord, of those who seek the abolition of war, the question of am- 
nesty for the men who had the courage to speak their true convictions 
about war during the war. 

There are hundreds of them in jail. There are 118 political offend- 
ers of the kind I have described in the Federal jails. ere are hun- 
dreds of them in the State prisons, over which Congress has no juris- 
diction. The men on whose behalf I speak have been convicted under 
section 8 of rae espionage act. 

. s 


In what particular does this assist the 


The time of the gentleman 


* * . . 
h idr f some of these prisoners have been for some time 
in Washington “The President Re refused to see them. I have a 
sort of suspicion that the President has been adyised by his friends 
not to see them. It is very likely that he could not have a sort of 
suspicion that the President has m adyised by advisers, the Wall 
Street clique, the open-shop supporters, the enemies of every progres- 
sive thought, see to it that the President should not be influenced by 
the plea of the children, and that the appeal of the victims of the 
espionage law should not reach his heart. 
* * ‘ * + * e s 

It is evident that the interests which surround the President just 
now are too strong for him to consider this proposition, I want the 
Congress to act upon it. 

There has been much propaganda and ridiculous agitation 
in the country over socialistic draft evaders, conscientious ob- 
jectors, and those who opposed the draft during the war. in 
favor of the release of all prisoners who were convicted during 
the war of the violation of the espionage act. 

This agitation and propaganda from socialistic bodies and 
cheap newspapers might well be overlooked by this Congress, 
but when statements such as those made by the gentleman 
from New York, on the floor of the House, with such a dis- 
regard of the facts, it is time that his challenge was accepted 

and the real facts put before the people of this Nation. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], when he made 
his speech before the House, was perfectly familiar with the 
extended hearings held on this resolution before the two Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary of the House and Senate. He also 
attended those hearings and testified himself, and he knew full 
well that there is no such thing as a “ political prisoner” or 
a “conscientious objector” now among the 113 in prison, for 
whom he recommends a presidential pardon. 

Let me briefly review the facts that have led up to the 
Speech of the gentleman from New York. When the armistice 
was declared there were in Federal prisons about 17,000 persons 
convicted under the espionage act and other war statutes. At- 
torney General Gregory issued to all the United States attor- 
neys the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1919. 
CIRCULAR NO, 881. 
To all United States attorneys: 


Yon are undoubtedly aware of an agitation now current demanding 
a “ general amnesty for all political prisoners.” In the view of this de- 
partment, section 3, title 1, of the espionage act was enacted to pre- 
vent willful obstruction of the proetcation of the war and was not 
directed against individual beliefs and opinions as such, and the de- 
parement has sought to conduct its prosecutions on this basis. It there- 
ore e no such class of persons as “ political offenders,“ and 
it is not in favor of any general amnesty, 

Nevertheless it may be that during the war some individuals in 
close eases have been convicted upon inadequate evidence of their will- 
ful intent to interfere with the war program, and others have un- 
doubtedly received sentences unduly severe, 

In the interest of justice these mistakes, if any, should be corrected, 
With this consideration in mind, I some time since directed that my de- 
partment make a study of all cases which have arisen under said sec- 
tion, with a view to presenting to the President for Executive clemency, 
by way of commutation or reduction of sentence, any cases which 

early merit such treatment. 

In making this study I desire your rsonal opinion and advice. 
Will you, therefore, immediately send e department a frank and 
informal expression of your views upon the justice of the verdict and 
Sentence in each case of conviction under this section where the term 
of the sentence remains unexpired, together with your recommendations, 
if any, concerning commutation, pardon, or reduction of sentence? In 
reviewing the justice of the verdict, you will please apply the test of 
sufficiency of evidence to prove a willful intent and not any such tests 
as the general disloyalty or dangerousness of the defendant. In con- 
nection with your report and recommendations upon each of these 
cases, will’ you please confer with the trial judge and transmit any 
ee ene or recommendations as the trial judge may be willing to 
make 

Also please fill out and return for each such case the attached docket 
entries, one to be made out for each defendant. If more than one 
defendant is involved in a case, and your recommendations are identi- 
cal for all, one docket entry will be sufficient for such case. 

Respectfully, 
T. W. Grecory, Attorney General. 


Attorney General Palmer testified before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee that he came into office the 5th day of March, 
1919, and found these reports were coming in to the Attorney 
General's office from the district attorneys, and Senator STER- 
LING asked him this question: “Did you carry on the policy 
inaugurated by your predecessor?” and he answered: 


Yes; we continued that, and have continued it up to the present 
time. There have been many cases where applications for pardon in 
due form have been filed. You know, of course, that the Department of 
Justice, acting for the President in the matter—he being the sole 

ardoning power—has framed certain rules and regulations which have 
ong been in force in the Department of Justice. For instance, a 
pardon will not be considered unless an . isha either in the form 
prescribed by the regulations or one similar to it, is received. Upon 
the 1 pe of such an application the re r procedure is to request 
the district attorney and the trial judge for their opinion. The Presi- 
dent does not consider any application for pardon unless either the 
district attorney or the judge makes a favorable recommendation, 
Neither does he consider an application for 9 870 unless Innocence 
be alleged as a reason, until the parole period has been reached, that 
is to say, one-third of the sentence, 

He further testified : 

Attorney General PALMER. The total number of cases handled by the 
Department of Justice under war-time statutes, as shown Py the dock- 
ets kept by the department in Washington, based u on the reports 
which I have mentioned, has been 17,900. Of these 2,924 have been 
disposed of otherwise than by convictions. Five thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty have resulted in convictions and 9,259 are pending. 

As for the detalls of those cases, the largest number, of course, are 
the cases arising under the selective service act, under sections 5 and 
6, of which 2,144 have been disposed of otherwise than A conviction, 
4,812 have resulted in conviction, and 8,846 are still pending. 


He also said to the committee: 

Now I hand you a statement covering 581 cases of persons convicted 
under the espionage act, giving the name of the defendant, the nature 
of the case, the date of the sentence, and the judgment; and where the 
sentence has been commuted or changed, that fact appears under the 
heading, ‘‘ Circumstances of execution of sentence.“ 

He further testified that 199 of these 581 cases were pardoned 
by President Wilson after the cases had been fully reviewed 
by the Department of Justice and the President and a recom- 
mendation for pardon made by AttorneygGeneral Palmer. 

Attorney General Palmer was a man of great legal ability 
and, I believe, of sterling honesty. I think he fairly and 


courageously performed his duty, and his recommendations for 


pardon. were made after a full. consideration of all the facts; 
and whatever may have been the political faults of ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson, it is well known that in cases for pardon brought 
before him he exercised great kindness of heart and always 
gave the benefit of doubt to the prisoner, 

When President Harding took the oath of office and Attorney 
General Daugherty became a member of the Cabinet, the De- 
partment of Justice, at the request of the American Federation 
of Labor, reviewed all the remaining cases of persons in prison 

convicted under the espionage act, and recommendations were 
made by the present Attorney General to President Harding, 
and the President reviewed all the evidence in these cases and 
issued many pardons, even for Debs, for it is well understood 
that there has been no man in the White House since Lincoln 
that has been so approachable, has such a large heart for all 
unfortunates, and who has exercised so much kindness and 
merey in the matter of pardon, as Warren G. Harding. 

The hearings before both Judiciary Committees of Congress 
disclose the fact that there are now in prison, of all these 581 
cases convicted under the espionage act, but 113. These remain 
in prison after their eases have been fully reviewed by the 
Department of Justice and by two Attorneys General and by 
two Presidents, and the record shows that these are not politi- 
cal prisoners. They are not convicted for expressing their 
opinions, but they were indicted, tried before juries, convicted, 
and their sentences affirmed by the courts of appeal under sec- 

tion 3 of the espionage act, which act reads as follows: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere with 
the operations or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or to promote the success of its enemies, and whoever when the 
United States is at war shall willfully cause or attempt to cause in- 
subordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of weit 
or naval forces of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, to the injury 
of the service of the United States, shall be punished— 

And so forth. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Gladly. 

Mr. KEARNS. Would a man or woman be convicted under 
section 3 of that act for criticizing the Government or criticiz- 
ing the President for official action? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; and the court has so ruled. 

Mr. KEARNS. Are not many of these prisoners to-day now 
in prison for doing that very thing? 

Mr. HERSBY. Not one of them, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpnon] approves and 
advocates the picketing of the White House by the children 
of these 113 prisoners, men who have been found by the De- 
partment of Justice and the President of the United States not 
worthy of pardon, and not safe to go at large. I have hitherto 
expressed my opinion of picketing as a disgraceful means, how- 
ever used, to secure legislation. I know of no more disgrace- 
ful, unpatriotic, and unfair method than that now used by 
these elements of discontent to force a pardon for these 
prisoners from the President. 

A morning Washington paper has the following: 

The children’s crusade for amnesty will picket the White House to 
state its case “on banners carried by the women and children,” it 
was announced last night by Mrs. Kate Richards O'Hare of St. Louis, 
commander in chief of the crusade. 

„ issued a statement in connection with her announce- 
< Gier DO ives and children of the men in 2 have been waitin: 
week after week in Washington to see the President and tell him why a 
the men should be freed. Their right of petition has been denied. The 
President has turned them away 20 times without any good reason. 
This is an appeal in the name of the American right of free speec 
which so many politicians scem to have forgotten. We do not inten 
to let them forget it. The President’s refusal to see us forces us to 
state our case at the White House —— on banners carried by the 
women and children. We will not leave Washington until we have 
succeeded in getting the administration to meet this issue squarely.” 

Socialism, the father of bolshevism, can never ascend to power 

in the United States through the efforts of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] or the picketing of the White House 
by the children of convicts. It is time that the Members of 
| Congress accept the challenge thrown down by the gentleman 
from New York and in Congress and on every public platform 
and in every place meet the issue squarely of socialism against 
civilization. It is the solemn duty of every true American to 
register on every occasion a protest against these anarchistic 
methods to destroy the Republic. [Applause.} 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, 51 Members of the House of 
Representatives have signed a petition asking the President to 
grant amnesty to the 113 political offenders to whom the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HERSEY] has referred. I assume that he 
is not among those who have signed that petition, 


— 
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J am astonished that a gentleman of his ability should resort 
to the cheap and vulgar method of denouncing the amnesty 
movement ag socialism, Bolshevism, and anarchism, instead of 
employing a ent. He read section 3 of the espionage act—a 
French word, hard to pronounce, and representing a system which 
was perfected by Napoleon. Under this section a jury of busi- 
ness men, a jury of laymen, were called upon to interpret the 
meaning of a speech, of a book, or of a circular. During the 
excitement of war they were called upon to render deliberate 
judgments as to the possible implication of language which they 
frequently did not understand. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. I heard a United States Sen- 
ator in a speech in the Senate the other day say that one man 
was convicted and imprisoned for repeating a speech which he, 
the Senator, had made, and I wish to ask the gentleman from 
New York if he knows whether that man or such a man is 
not those now in prison and whom he thinks should be par- 

on 

Mr. LONDON. I want to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that Jefferson would have been sent to jail; that the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence could have been in- 
terpreted as an act to incite opposition to the draft; that the 
reading of the Bible, the recital of the Ten Commandments 
ae have been construed by ignoramuses as opposition to the 


Mr. WARD of North Carolina. If the gentleman will permit, 
I suggest that his answer is not quite satisfactory, or te the 
point. 

Mr. LONDON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do not know 
whether the particular individual to whom the gentleman has 
referred is now in jail, but I do know that among the 113 
political offenders there are men who have been sentenced to 
20 years’ imprisonment, and that many of them are so firmly 
convinced of the justice of their principles that they refuse to 
sign a petition for clemency. They say that they have com- 
mitted no crime, that they have no hatred in their hearts, that 
they were advocates of international peace, and that they 
would rather rot in jail than petition for mercy and be for- 
given the commission of a crime which they have not com- 
mitted. - I think men who are capable of such martyrdom de- 
serve respect, deserve that their cases be analyzed and studied. 
Every man owes it to himself to search his own soul and find 
whether he did his full duty during the great crisis that con- 
fronted mankind during the war. The men convicted under 
section 3 and now in jail are political offenders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield me two or three minutes more? 

Mr, McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, during the hearings I defined a 
political offender as one who had come in conflict with war- 
time laws by reason of his,sincere advocacy of a religious doc- 
trine, of a political philosophy, or of an economic theory. All 
of the 113 cases are covered by my definition of a political 
prisoner, 

Where does the gentleman find the authority for the state- 
ment that these men are not political offenders? He admits 
that they have been convicted under section 3 of the espionage 
act, and section 3 is the elastic, the gutta-percha section of that 
act, which permitted the conviction of any man who happened 
to be in the minority during the war. 

Mr. Speaker, it requires courage in ordinary times to be in a 
minority, but when the world is mad with the fury of war, the 
man who has the courage to proclaim a principle which is true 
for all time is the first victim of the mob. The patriotic fervor 
during the war was such that it was utterly impossible for any 
judge or jury to do justice in the ordinary sense of the word. 
I am a pacifist at heart. I detest war, but many a time during 
the war I found rising within me hatreds such as I thought 
myself incapable of. I can see how the average juror would 
find it practically impossible to give a square deal to a man who 
was charged with having made a strong, radical statement 
which appeared to him, the juror, as opposition to the Govern- 
ment and as endangering the country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Did not these men who were convicted advo- 
ente opposition to the execution of the Federal statutes? 

Mr. LONDON. No; let me tell the gentleman what happened. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
me three minutes? * 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. These men, most of them, were men who 
were advocating certain unpopular doctrines prior to the war. 

Mr. HUSTED. Was it not more a question of opposition to 
the execution of the laws than the declaration of any particu- 
lar doctrine or opinion which they may have held which led to 
their conviction? 

Mr. LONDON. Some of them persisted in advocating their 
doctrines in spite of the fact that we had a war. Gentlemen 
should not forget that even in this Congress the war was not 
taken seriously until the beginning of 1918. I recall that in 
this very Congress a conservative Member made a motion that 
the enlisted men should not be called upon to serve abroad 
until an opportunity was given to them to volunteer. It was 
in effect a motion that they should not be sent abroad except 
when they volunteered, and this fool motion received 115 or 
117 votes in the House. Such was the sentiment in the House. 
Resolutions were introduced in the House that men of German 
birth should not be called upon to serve. All sorts of similar 
resolutions were introduced in the House and in the Senate, 
A speech delivered along these lines outside of Congress would 
have exposed the man who delivered it to conviction and im- 
prisonment under the Federal statutes. 

These men are the victims of a war psychology, of war 
insanity.. Let us admit that we are not normal in war times, 
and we are not. Every civilized government admits it. After 
war ammesties are granted. Take, for instance, the French 
commune. The French communards organized a revolution 
against their Government while Paris was surrounded by the 
enemy. The uprising was suppressed with brutality. But as 
soon as the Republic of France began to feel that it was out of 
danger amnesty was granted by the Government, Amnesty 
was granted after the Civil War here by our Government. The 
first act of amnesty by the American Government took place 
after the whisky insurrection. After every political upheaval 
civilized governments grant amnesty. Such has been the course 
of every European Government since the last war. 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks, and as a reply 
to the statement made by the gentleman from Maine that all 
the cases involving convictions under the espionage act have 
been thoroughly examined by the previous and by the present 
Attorneys General, I submit the following extracts from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, dated January 25, 1922, page 1671: 

PROSECUTIONS UNDER ESPIONAGE AND OTHER WAR ACTS, 


Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I have here a resolution of inquiry 
directed to the Attorney General which I desire to submit and for the 
immediate consideration of which I ask unanimous consent. The in- 
formation called for by the resolution, I think, will not require an 
extra effort upon the part of the Department of Justice, for, as 

understand, the information is 2 available. 

Z Mr. Curtis. I ask that the resolution may be read before unani- 
mous consent is given for its consideration. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolution submit- 
ted by the Senator from Idaho for the information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 226), as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish the Senate with the following information in regard to per- 
sons prosecuted by the Government under the espionage act or for con- 
spiracy to vlolate war laws, where such persons are either in prison 
or on eta or whose cases are still in the courts, either untried or 
on appeal: : 

8 . The names and home addresses of each of the defendants, 

“2. The statutes under which each indictment was brought, with 
bay a of the offense charged. $ 

"3. The date and place of each conviction wherever trials were had. 

“4. The sentence, showin 


the time of expiration. 
“5. The appeals taken 


if any, and the result thereof. 
“6. Action taken by the Executive in commuting sentences and by 
the pardon board in 8 defendants, or any review of the case 
resulting in unfavorable recommendations for commutation or parole.” 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? : 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know that I understand the first part of the 
resolution. I inquire does it relate to those persons who are at present 
confined under sentence? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


And from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, dated February 3, 1922, 
page 2091: : 
PROSECUTIONS UNDER ESPIONAGE AND OTHER WAR ACTS. 


The President pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Attorney General in response to Senate Resolution 226, direct- 
ing the Attorney General to inform the Senate relative to prosecutions 
under the espionage Jaw or for conspiracy to violate war laws, agreed 
to January 25, 1922, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Bonan subsequently said: Mr, President, I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for but a moment with reference to a letter which has 
just come to the Senate from the Attorney General. A few days ago 
I submitted a resolution asking for certain information with reference 
to the conviction of persons under the espionage act, with reference to 
those who are charged with crime and not yet tried, and so forth, The 
Attorney General in his letter says: 


“In reply I to advise you that the department is not in possa 
sion of all of the information requested, nor 15 it readily obtainable. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether in some respects the information can be 
gilt e het , and vcr B ib al probe 
ys ‘oughou e coun and even tha roba- 
bility, will be insufficient.” 8 i £ 

The Attorney General closes by saying: 

“The department will further consider these questions and an effort 

e to comply with the request of the Senate as fully as pos 
ticable and consistent with the public interest, but a considerable dela: 
is inevitable, and I may say its cost at this time tọ the department wi 
be a substantial item.” 

I had understood, Mr. President, when I introduced the resolution 
that this information was now in the hands of the Attorney General, 
I had that information from such a source that I thought it was 
reliable. I only wish to say that I have no desire to impose upon the 
Attorney General work which will lead tọ the expenditure of a large 
amount of money. I do not see how obtaining the information asked 
for in the resolution would lead to such an expenditure, and I do not 
desire that, but I should like to have such information as the Attorne: 
General now has in his possession, which can be sent to the Senate, 
am sure, without any considerable cost, or, indeed, at practically none 
at all. I feel that if all of the information which is now in the posses- 
sion of the Attorney General or the Department of Justice is sent to the 
Senate it will be a practical compliance with this resolution. 


The information subsequently furnished—Senate Document 
No. 159, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session—by the Attorney 
General reads like a catalogue, and fails to furnish the real 
information which would enable the reader to determine the 
merits of these cases. 

The real question in all these cases is not whether the de- 
fendants were convicted under section 3 of the espionage act, 
but what were the acts charged against them, what did they 
say, what did they write, what did they do, what facts were 
proven against them? 

A careful reading of the hearings had on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 171, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and on House 
Joint Resolution 60, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives will bring the reader to the inescapable conclusion that the 
victims of the espionage act now in prison or under indictment 
should be immediately relieved of all penalties and restored to 
full civic rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate joint 
resolution be read for amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire to 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Line 8, after the word “ prescribe,” I de- 
sire to offer this as a committee amendment: “Provided, That 
in designating such depositories American financial institutions 
shall be given preference wherever, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, such institution is safe and able to 
render the service required.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Senate 74 5 resolution, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“prescribe,” by striking out the period, insert a colon, and adding: 
“Provided, That in designating such depositaries American financial 
institutions shall be given preference wherever, in the judgment of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, such institution is safe and able to render 
the service required.” 


The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that House Joint Reso- 
lution 94 be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 
Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take up Senate bill 


The Clerk will report the 


831. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 831) to amend the ‘provine in paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amend- 
ing the Federal reserve act. 

Be it enacted, etc.,.That the proviso in Paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending 
the Federal reserve act, be amended as follows: 

Strike out all after the word than in the sixth line of said pro- 
viso and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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“That which could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or 


trust company were it a national banking association,” so that said 


i amended shall read as follows: 
re Pro de, however, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted 
to discount for any State bank or trust com y notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to 
such State bank or trust company in an amount greater than that 
which could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or trust com- 
pany were it a national banking association. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is an amendment to 
paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act as amended 
by the act of June 27, 1917, the purpose of which is to place 
the State banks and trust companies who are members of the 
Federal reserve system on the same basis that national banks 
who are members of the Federal reserve system are. The state- 
ments in the report are very lucid, and with the permission 
of the House I think I shall read this, as it contains a complete 
explanation of what we are proposing to do. 

As the la ow is, if the regular line of credit of the borrower from 
a member State bank is not more than the 10 per cent limit, as fixed 
by section 9 of the Federal reserve act, Federal reserve banks may 
rediscount for State member banks to the same extent that they may 
If, however, the regular line of credit of the bor- 
r cent limit, 
that regular 


for national banks. 
rower from a member State bank is more than that 10 
then the Federal reserve bank can not rediscount any o 
une federal Reserve Board is in favor of this bill, and a portion of 
the communication signed by Governor Harding, which explains its 
provisions, is as follows: 

“ Section 13 of the Federal reserve act authorizes a Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount for any member bank, whether a national bank or a 
State member bank, the notes, drafts, and bills of any one borrower u 
to but not in excess of 10 per cent of the member bank's capital an 
surplus, and provides that this 10 per cent limitation shall not apply. to 
the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values. z 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know where this proviso that 
is sought to be amended is found in the act of June 27, 1917? 
That is an amendment to section 19 of the Federal reserve act. 
Now, I have examined the act of June 21, 1917, and I do not 
find in paragraph 10 such language. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say the gentleman raised that ques- 
tion a while ago, and I am having it looked up at this time. It 
may be a typographical error in printing. Before we get 
through the consideration of this bill I shall be able to answer 
the gentleman fully on that point. I hope the gentleman will 
wait till then. I want to answer correctly. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this proposed law intended to remove an 
inequality existing at the present time between national banks 
and State banks as to their 

Mr, McFADDEN. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the inequality exist in favor of the 
national banks or the State banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Im favor of the national banks. 

Mr. GARNER. This is to put the State banks on an equality 
with the national banks in borrowing power from the Federal 
reserve system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. When members of the Federal reserve 
system. And I will say to the gentleman that this benefits 
more particularly the little banks to the west and southwest, 
and it is a very desirable amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. It ought to have been in the original law. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I agree with the gentleman in regard to 
that, but there are a great many things that should have 
been in the original law that were not in. 

Mr. GARNER. But the original law is the best ever framed 
in this country; give it credit for that. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, I deny that there is any dis- 
crimination in the original law, but by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress over my protest. The original law put both on an 
equality. 

Mr. GARNER. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
between two very distinguished gentlemen. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will not 
say there is a discrimination in the original law because I 
think that was covered by section 5200, but it was by an error, 
not by the Banking and Currency Committee, but in a revenue 
act coming from the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad to have the certificate of the 
gentleman from Arkansas that the original act did not dis- 
criminate against State banks, because it ought not to dis- 
criminate. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is quite correct, The 
gentleman from Arkansas was present when the Federal re- 
serve act was formulated, and I know that he has always 
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been a friend interested in the rural communities and would 
see that they were properly provided for. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WINGO. There should not be an impression that any- 
body attempted deliberately to discriminate. Here is where 
the trouble came in : The rights of State banks as member banks 
were fixed by the original Federal reserve act. Subsequently 
certain changes were made by war-time revenue laws. The first 
change was we undertook to change the 10 per cent rule. Then 
subsequently that particular act was amended by an amendment 
to the Federal reserve act that met an erroneous ruling of 
the Federal Reserve Board. And in the amendatory act you 
Free to take care of the State banks, as I contended at the 

e, 

This bill confesses my contention by giving the State bank 
members equal rights. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will read: 

The provisions of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes authorize a 
national bank, subject to the conditions and limitations therein pre- 
scribed, to make loans to a single borrower in excess of 10 cent of 
the bank’s capital and surplus by discounting certain kinds of paper 
therein described, including notes secured by shipping documents, ware- 
house receipts, and other such documents conveying or securing title 
covering readily marketable nonperishable staples, including live stock, 
and notes secured by bonds or notes of the United States issued since 
April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States. 
Consequently a national bank may have outstanding loans to a cus- 
tomer, represented by notes of the kinds just described, in excess of 10 
per cent of its capital and surplus, and the Federal reserve bank may, 
nevertheless, under the provisions of section 13, rediscount for that na- 
tional bank the paper of that customer u 
bank's capital and surplus, provided, of course, the paper is eligible. 
On the other hand, if a State member bank with the same capital and 
surplus has made loans to one of its customers in the same amounts and 
of the same character, the Federal reserve bank is prohibited under the 
terms of section 9 from rediscounting for that State member bank any 
of that customer's paper. 

That is the situation we are trying to correct here, so that 
the State banks and trust companies will have the same advan- 
tages when they are members of the Federal reserve system 
that the national banks have now. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not looked up the act of June 21, 1917. 
Evidently there is an error, because the history of this is that 
the amendment to the Federal Reserve Board act was to meet 
the warehouse paper ruling of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think the gentleman is correct. I have 
not a copy of that amendment before me. 

Mr. WINGO. That was subsequent to 1917. The first change 
made there was made in a war-time revenue bill which under- 
took to loosen up section 5200. And in that amendment the 
trouble has come. After that there was an amendment to the 
Federal reserve act to cover the warehouse situation and meet 
the decisions of the board on that, and so I think really the 
draftsmen of this bill had in mind that last act, because that 
was the last law on the subject, which wiped out and made the 
change that was made in the revenue act. I think that is evi- 
dently where the gentleman will find it. If he will get the date 
of the last act, the one covering the warehouse situation, he 
will find it is there. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Answering the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALSHI, I will now say that the 
amendment that I will offer at the proper time to correct the 
situation which he raises is on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“by,” by inserting the words “ section 3 of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCFADDEN : Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“by,” insert the words section 3 of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WALSH). 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair's attention has been 
directed to the fact that in volume 40 of the statutes the word 
than“ occurs in the fifth line, while the bill refers to the sixth 
line. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out in line 
6 of the bill the word “ sixth” and insert “ fifth.” 

Mr. WINGO. We have not yet reached the amendment stage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought that gentlemen were to be recog- 
nized for debate. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania finished debate and sent an amendment to the desk. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 


to 10 per cent of the national 


The question is 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McFappex: Page 1, line 6, strike out the 

word “sixth and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that this 
is a House Oalendar bill, and, of course, under the rules an 
amendment may be debated for an hour. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] concluded his explanation of the 
bill and submitted an amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not wish to take time away from the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINeol. Can he utilize the 
time under the amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to exercise all the ingenuity I can 
under the rules to find time, in view of the situation. The gen- 
tleman not less than 80 minutes ago stated that we could have 
time under general debate. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I was suggesting that it come up at the 
proper time, but the Speaker put the motion, It was not my 
intention to deprive the gentleman of time. The Recorp will 
show that I offered that in proper language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield time to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. McFADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman had better explain his 
amendment first and I will try to get recognition in my own 
right. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The amendment does not need much ex- 
planation. It corrects a mere oversight in the drafting of the 
bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Where does the change come in? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The last amendment comes in on line 6. 
After the word “ the,” strike out the word “sixth” and insert 
the word “ fifth.” 

Mr. WINGO. That is on the first page of the bill? 

Mr. MeFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman tell me the correct date of 
the act he is amending? 

Mr. McFADDEN. June 21, 1917. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will call attention to the fact that as 
printed in this volume it says when this amendment is adopted 
it will be to strike out all the rest of line 5, and that will only 
take it down to “such State bank or,” and leaves the words 
„trust company“ in line 6 in there, and it is not intended to 
strike out “State bank or trust company.” You are going to 
strike out “sixth” and insert fifth” and the balance of line 5 
and the first two words in line 6. I do not know why they 
mixed it up that way. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I suggest that the gentleman prepare a 
proper amendment and offer it. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman is satisfied that the act 
of June 21, 1917, is not the last act that was passed? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Offhand, I presume the gentleman is cor- 
rect. I have not a copy of the law here. 

Mr. WINGO. I may be in error in my recital of the fact, 
but I think the gentleman’s memory will bear me out that that 
is true. Of course, years pass very quickly—and I notice in 
the report you quote some one—I do not know whether it is the 
Federal Reserve Board or the attorney for the board. My rec- 
ollection is you settled the warehouse proposition by the ware- 
house act two or three years ago. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It is my impression that it was that long 
ago. 

Mr. WINGO. And as I recall, that covers section 5200 as 
amended, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Evidently in considering this bill, which 
was a bill that was drafted in the Senate, the committee have 
assumed that this portion of the bill which referred to the part 
of the law which was being amended was properly drawn and 
did not consider it carefully, but did consider the main facts 
in the amendment to the bill, 

Mr. WINGO, I have an idea that the Senate took what 
was sent down to them from the Treasury. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not say as to that, but evidently 
some one who was not familiar with the law drafted the pre- 
amble, 

Mr. WINGO. I never looked into anything regarding it be- 
fore except the subject matter, and I have not undertaken to 
verify that date, but I fear it is an error. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think this is probably the last inter- 
ference with this particular part of the section. The act 


which broadened the loans on warehouse products was passed 
in 1919, according to my recollection, but it did not change the 
provision of law relative to rediscounts that could be allowed 
to member banks that were not national banks. I do not think 
it dealt with that particular section at all, so that I think this 
section stands now as it is in the law. But I think I can get 
it quickly and verify my impression. 

Mr. WINGO, The reason for bringing this up was that the 
loosening up of section 5200 took place subsequent to the en- 
actment of the Federal reserve act. The language that was 
used in the amendatory act applied only to national banks. 
As I recall, there have been two acts that affected this. One 
was in one of the war revenue acts and the other was the 
warehouse paper amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the original one was to permit 
loans to be made on Government bonds or securities, which 
was necessary to permit the financing of governmental loans. 
The other was what the gentleman just referred to, the ware- 
house act, which was passed in 1919. 

Mr. WINGO. Section 5200 originally applied to national 
banks only. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And at the time the Federal reserve act was 
enacted there was embodied in the State bank member pro- 
vision an exact copy of the restriction in section 5200 as it 
then applied to national banks. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; to make it applicable to State banks. 

Mr. WINGO. I say the restriction in the Federal reserve 
act was an exact copy of the restriction placed on national 
banks. Then the amendment to section 5200, which applied 
strictly to national banks, did not carry with it a provision 
taking care of State bank members. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is what is proposed to be covered 
by this amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. The last amendment to the State bank mem- 
ber provision to the Federal reserve act was passed in 1917, 
and that is probably the reason why the draftsman used this 
reference instead of referring to later bills. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the interval we can look that matter 
up as regards this correction. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, while the gentlemen are doing 
that I will speak in opposition to the amendment, purely in a 
pro forma manner, to fill in the time, as there are some things 
I wish to discuss anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas. is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stevenson] says he will get it straight, and he al- 
ways gets straight every legal proposition that he goes after. In 
the meantime I want to submit a few rambling remarks while 
the legal gentlemen are getting after that matter with reference 
to this amendment. 

This bill has been pending on the calendar nearly a year. 
It should have been passed last Congress. The only thing that 
prevented its passage then was a mistaken movement that was 
on foot to drive State banks out of business. Those who are 
responsible for the administration of the banking and currency 
laws under this administration are a part and parcel of that 
movement. It has been thought that for 50 years Congress 
had acted upon the assumption that a national bank was not 
authorized to have branches. Members who were present will 
remember that time and time and time again bill have been 
called up on this floor to authorize the national banks to have 
branches, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I think 
it was, always opposed throwing the bars down entirely, but 
did agree upon a compromise that he and I worked out by, 
which a bill at one time was passed through the House the 
effect of which was to have permitted branch banks in the city 
of Chicago and the city of New York to meet peculiar situations 
that prevailed there. But nobody had ever suggested until this 
administration took charge that national banks could establish 
a national branch banking system in the United States. This 
administration recognized that that was the law, because the 
present- Comptroller of the Currency at one time raised the 
question before the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
when he found out that there would be a very strong and 
strenuous resistance to his efforts to turn the American banking 
system into the British and Canadian branch banking system 
he then commenced studying the statutes, and if the current 
rumor among the members of the committee is true he has 
either rendered a decision or is going to. I noticed a statement 
in a St. Louis paper the other day ‘to the effect that he had done 
so, holding that the United States national banks could have 
such branches. 
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There is no authority for such a ruling. It is contrary to his 
own interpretation of the law when he appeared before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It is contrary to the 
philosophy of the American banking system, and it has back of 
it and is only a part, Mr. Speaker, of this movement, which is 
well organized, to absolutely destroy the State banking system 
in the United States. 

Now, why do they oppose little State banks, Mr. Speaker? 
Their first excuse was that the small State banks could not 
come into the Federal reserve system. Under the present ad- 
ministration and under the former administration of the Fed- 
eral reserve system especially, the small country banks were 
prevented from coming under the system. One bar was a dis- 
crimination that was sought to have been removed by this act 
and which should have been removed a year ago. But what was 
the real objection of these gentlemen? They say these little 
country banks are really not banks. They have about the same 
respect for the little country banks—these little $10,000, $15,000, 
and $20,000 banks, these incorporated State banks—that John 
Wanamaker has for a little grocery store in a country town. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman apparently does not know 
John Wanamaker. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, John Wanamaker, the great 
merchant of Philadelphia, does not think that these little gro- 
cerymen in the country towns are merchants, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I said before, the gentleman from 
Arkansas apparently is not acquainted with John Wanamaker, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says I am not acquainted with 
John Wanamaker, Perhaps I am not fair to John. I use him 
simply as typical of a class, In other words, to change my 
expression, I will say that these great city banks have the same 
feeling toward this country. bank that the great department 
store in the city has toward the little shop in the country town. 
They do not call them merchants at all. Oh, no, they just 
think they are little warts on the commercial body. Why, 
gentlemen, they absolutely argue that if you will abolish these 
little country banks and adopt the English banking system and 
the Canadian system of branch banks, and let the strong bank 
in Chicago, for instance, put a little branch in the little coun- 
try town in Illinois, where there are two or three thousand 
people, it will give that little community all the banking re- 
sources of that big bank up at Chicago. Well, recently, when 
one of the proponents of this branch banking system was 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency I challenged 
that theory and pointed to the fact that in principle the branch 
banking system had been tried in the South and West and had 
been found a failure, and I referred to the so-called chain bank- 
ing system, by which one man or group of men would control 
different banks by owning a majority of the stock. I have no 
criticism of the men who are running those banks. I have in 
mind one man who is one of the closest friends I have, There 
is nothing to prevent him from doing it except the wishes of 
the community in which his branch bank is located, because 
that is all it is. He incorporates it, and he and the stock- 
holders of his large bank own all of the stock, and they dominate 
and control it. What happens? They say to that little bank 
down there which they dominate and control, Here, you do not 
need all this cash. Send it on up to our parent bank. You have 
behind you all the resources of our large bank, and if you get 
into trouble we will come to your rescue.” 

The reason why he goes out and controls that little bank is 
not because he wants to be a Santa Claus to that community 
and give it something, but because he wants to suck the funds 
from that community to swell the deposits of his main insti- 
tution in the city. That is the reason why he does it. I do 
not blame him, because he is but exercising his right to follow 
his selfish desire to reach out and get all the business he can 
honestly and fairly. 

Nav, how has that been broken up? In a good many places 
it has been broken up, and I have helped to do it, and I will 
tell you how it has been done. In the first place, the city 
bank organizes a little local bank, which is really nothing 
more than a branch of the larger bank, by getting the business 
men and prominent farmers in the community to take small 
amounts of stock. They say, Now, here, you have no bank 
here, or if you have one it is not very strong, and we would 
like to have in this town a branch of our big bank, and we 
would like to help you people. You have not the banking 
accommodations that you ought to have, and we are not per- 
mitted to give you a branch, but we are going to organize a 
little separate corporation, and we will put up the majority 
of the capital, and we want you to take $100 or $500 worth,” 
and they get the most influential gentlemen in the community 
to take a little stock. I knew of one young man who was very 
popular in the community who possessed considerable influence, 


but who was something of a spendthrift, and he told them, “I 


have not got the money.” They said, “ We will lend you the 
money on your stock,” so they lent him the money, and they 
controlled that little local institution, owning 51 per cent of 
the stock. Finally the men of that community woke up to the 
fact that all of their funds were just automatically drawn out, 
and that they were nothing but a feeder to the larger bank. 
Finally they got together and served notice upon the man 
who had sent his own cashier down there, who did not even 
give them a local cashier, which they do sometimes. They 
served notice on him, “ You will either sell this stock of this 
bank to us, so that we can control it legally and be free to 
make any correspondent arrangement that we want to make, 
or we will organize another bank in competition with your 
bank, and you know the community is not large enough to sup- 
port two banks,” and by doing that they were able to freeze 
out the city bank and set up a little banking institution of 
their own in that town. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, under the present system 
of banking, under which, about all the banks with which I am 
acquainted must retain a certain amount on deposit, every bank 
must have a preferred depositary where it can send its funds 
out of the community in order to be able to put that money out 
at interest, so as to pay for keeping this reserve on deposit. Is 
not that the effect of it? 

Mr, WINGO. No; that is not necessarily the effect of it. I 
do not think it is absolutely necessary for them tð have an out- 
side depositary to the extent that some of them do. But here 
is the trouble with these banks that undertake indirectly to have 
branches. Instead of requiring the little local institution or 
branch to keep on deposit with them only sufficient funds to 
meet their exchange and other requirements, they compel them 
to keep in the parent bank all their funds that are not abso- 
lutely necessary for till money, and they restrict them in the 
extension of credits to local people to a greater extent than they 
would if that little institution was purely a local institution 
owned and operated by the local people. In other words, the 
point I want to make is this: That human nature is naturally. 
selfish; that these people who go and organize these little 
banks—which are néthing but branch banks, in fact, although 
they have separate organizations—do not organize them for 
altruistic purposes. They do it for profit, and their profit re- 
quires that they suck away and absorb all the local funds they 
can and take them to the parent institution. 

Now, that is the prime evil of the branch banking system. 
Oh, I know those who are responsible in this administration are 
very much enamored with a lot of these English ideas. Re- 
cently I talked with an English banker and he said he wished 
that it were possible for them to set up an independent banking 
system in England and Canada like they have in the United 
States instead of the English banking system. 

If the gentlemen back of this propaganda at this time—if 
they have their way they will destroy every country bank 
in this United States, and they are making their first start with 
the State banks. The first movement in their plan, frankly 
admitted, is that they come in and get you to grant to national 
banks a perpetual charter. They did it under the specious plea 
that some of the States have made the mistake of granting a 
perpetual charter to State institutions. Then they came in and 
got you to authorize national banks, demand deposit commer- 
cial banks, to act in a fiduciary capacity, a thing absurd on its 
face. It is an act that no man can defend who knows the 
A B C of the philosophy and safety of demand deposit banks. 
They put over those two things. 

Now, this bill pending here is worth something. They can not 
deny this. It has been held up for over a year, and I venture the 
assertion that it may be some time yet before this little sop— 
this little fairness, this little justice to State banks—becomes a 
law. In one breath they complain that the State banks do not 
come into the Federal reserve system, and in the next breath 
they admit their real desire is to destroy the State bank system 
and turn our national banking system into a branch banking 
system. 

I wish the gentlemen on the floor could wake up to what they 
are up to, but unfortunately the State bankers are not alive to 
it themselves. They do not know; they have not talked to 
some of these gentlemen as I have, but if these State bankers do 
not wake up and bring it to the attention of their Congressmen 
and Senators they will find that little by little they will be put 
out of business. 

The specious plea that will be used until they get momentum 
enough to make the movement irresistible, is that they have 
got to do it to meet the competition of the State banks. If the 
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comptroller is going to do what is stated in the papers that he 
is going to do—permit by direction or indirection national 
banks to have branch banks—you will see in every State and 
county in this land a repetition of what you see on the streets 
of Washington to-day. Go along here and you will find little 
community banks in the outskirts or the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, changing their names in some instances, and in 
other instances advertising on their windows that the stock- 
holders of a certain bank, naming a big bank in the city, con- 
trol the stock in tlfis bank; they are absorbing the deposits of 
the little suburban merchant that is putting his deposit there 
each day. It simply means that the large central bank is using 
these little deposits, not for the pretended convenience of the 
suburban community and of the country town, but as an out- 
post to such from the local community and the country the 
business and the credit of their surplus funds, which might be 
used to build up and for the interest of that outlying town or 
community. - 

Mr. Speaker, I do not own any stock in any bank on earth. 
I have no selfish motive. I at first was deceived and thought 
it was the beginning of a competition between the banks, but 
I have documentary evidence, I have speeches made, which 
show a conviction on their part that it is for the public welfare 
to drive the State banks out of existence, especially the small 
State banks and the small national banks. 

Under this perpetual charter act that you passed the other 
day, which is now in conference, the only difference between 
the House conferees and the Senate is that the House says 
perpetual, and the Senate says 99 years; then, whenever you 
have a Comptroller of the Currency who believes in the vicious 
branch-bank system that I have just described, and one of these 
small outlying banks which has a 20-year charter about to ex- 
pire under existing law, applies for a 20-year renewal or a per- 
petual charter, more and more you will find the Comptroller of 
the Currency saying, No; your community does not need it, 
because right across the street the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, or Chicago or New York, or the nearest big city, has a 
branch and is capable of rendering greater service to the com- 
munity than your organization is capable of rendering, and I 
will not renew your charter.” As one man stated to me, it 
might take 20 years to make the reform, but sooner or later, he 
said, we will have nothing but branch banks in these small 
towns and suburban communities. 

He says it will give more stability to the banking of the 
country. Oh, it will give stability, but there is a question about 
that, for it has just one fault that will make it unstable, and his- 
tory shows it. You let a run start on one of those branch banks, 
you let the people of that community find out what may be the 
fact, that that branch bank has been run crookedly, and it will 
put a fear in the heart of every depositor in every other branch 
of that parent bank, and really produce more danger and bring 
about less guaranty of stability than your present independent 
banking system, 

Mr. Speaker, there is not any better banking institution on 
earth than the little local bank, whose stock is owned by and 
whose directors number among them the local merchants, the 
local doctors, the local lawyers, the local farmers. They know 
the needs of the community. Their selfish interests are inter- 
woven with the selfish interest of every class of that country 
town and the surrounding territory. That little local bank in 
a town in the South and West of under 10,000 people has 
personal touch with the farmers of the territory, it has sym- 
pathy with the needs of those farmers, and will do its utmost 
within the law and within the bounds of sane banking to meet 
the needs of the people of that particular community. But, 
Mr. Speaker, a carpet-bag cashier presiding over a little branch 
bank, coming from the city in which the parent bank is located, 
will have an amused contempt, an impatient intolerance with 
what he regards as the provincial social customs and activities 
of the little community to which he is sent, and the man who 
comes to him will have to depend upon the cold question of 
banking profits, because never will the heart of that carpet-bag 
cashier be moved with a feeling of intelligent, comprehensive 
appreciation of his neighbors’ needs, but he will regard as an 
unfortunate the man with whom he deals in a cold-blooded 
business way, and will demand a pound of flesh in every in- 
stance, thinking only of profit and never of the community. 
That is the failing of this threatened branch-banking system 
which men want to fasten on the United States. 

These men ask, “ You will admit that this little bank with a 
capital of $10,000 is a joke as a bank?” But I will not, Mr. 
Speaker. All over the wheat belt and the cotton belt you will 
find village banks with a capital of only $10,000 or $15,000. 
That is all they need. There may be only one or two stores in 
that village. It is a trading point, a shipping point for the 


farmers, nothing but a little local money till and an exchange 
instrument, and they do not need more capital to meet their 
little local needs than that. It would be mockery to put down 
there a bank of large capital, just as it would be a mockery to 
put a big 10-story office building in that sort of a village. I 
deny that they are a joke as a bank. I say that they are the 
backbone of the American banking system. 

You say that you want to get these larger State banks into the 
Federal reserve system. I will tell you how to do it. It was 
never contemplated by the original framers of the Federal 
reserye act; there is not a line in the original Federal reserve 
act that will authorize the present Federal reserve policy of 
making the member banks bear the “ float” themselves. I will 
say to gentlemen on the other side that I guarantee that gen- 
tlemen on this side will join with them if you want to do some- 
thing for the country banker of the United States, if you want 
to make it attractive for the State banks to come into the 

reserve system. I will tell you what you will do that 
will appeal to every one of them. You pass a law that will 
repeal this regulation and practice of the Federal Reserve 
Board—a law which will compel the Federal reserve banks to 
carry the “float,” and not the member banks. Gentlemen ask 
what I mean by the “ float.” 
Here is what I mean. You walk into a bank and cash a 
check on a bank in another city. That loeal member bank will 
put it in an envelope with other items and send it to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for collection. There is an arbitrary rule 
of the Federal reserve bank that they will not give that bank 
credit for that check for three days—I believe it is longer on 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Five days. 

Mr. WINGO. Say that in New York City you give a check 
on a bank in San Francisco, you being a citizen of San Fran- 
cisco. The bank would not get credit for that £* the Federal 
reserve bank until five days had elapsed. Why is that done? 
Is there any necessity for it? No. Under the system that 
had been built up out of the experience of bankers for over 
50 years, what was the real condition? The little country 
bank that cashed your check, drawn on a foreign bank in an- 
other part of the country, sent that check to its correspondent 
in the nearest city, and that very evening that it put the check 
in the mail it charged that city bank correspondent with that 
deposit, and its statement that night showed that they had that 
much additional deposit with that bank. What I mean by mak- 
ing the Federal bank carry the float“ is this: Let the little 
country banker and every bank the very moment it sends an 
item to the Federal reserve bank enter it on their books as a 
deposit of the Federal reserve bank, and let the Federal reserve 
bank, when it receives it, credit the member bank with the item 
that has been forwarded it. Oh, but you say, some of these 
checks may be bad and may be protested. True, but the pre- 
sumption is that every bank which cashes a check for an out- 
sider is protected by an indorser, and if that check is protested 
and it is returned to the Federal reserve bank, the Federal 
reserve bank, as under the old correspondent system they used 
to do, could charge it up to the member bank, and when it got 
back to the member bank they would go out and call on the 
local merchant or the doctor or the business man who indorsed it 
and say that it had charged the amount ef the check up to his 
account, as he had indorsed it. That is the old system, but 
they have reversed it. 7 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. In respect to what the gentleman says 
about the float I am not in disagreement, I think myself that 
the Federal reserve system should carry that float. That bur- 
den should not be placed upon the country banks at all, and I 
would be glad any day to cooperate with the gentleman on the 
other side to correct that situation, which I think should be 
corrected. 

There is one proposition and that is this: The gentleman is 
speaking of doing away with the desire of national banks to 
get rid of trust companies. Can the gentleman give a solution 
of how we can keep the national banks in the Federal reserve 
system? What is troubling me and what is troubling the 
bankers of this country and which affects the Federal reserve 
system, is because of the fact that State laws apparently are 
more attractive to many of the national banks and they 
are leaving the Federal reserve system and taking out State 
charters. ly this morning my attention was called to the 
fact that in the great commercial center of Detroit—only three 
national banks there—that some of these banks are contemplat- 
ing the taking out of a State charter because of the fact, they 
claim, they are more liberal than the Federal reserve law. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, what is the gentleman's question? 


Mr. McFADDEN. My question is, How can you keep the 
national banks in the Federal reserve system? 


Mr. WINGO. Just like you put them in. You took them by 
the nape of the neck and put them in. If they did not go in 
voluntarily you took the charter away from them. Now, let 
me notice an erroneous statement made by the gentleman in his 
question. I do not mean to say that it was done intentionally, 
but I did not say the national banks were trying to get rid of 
these trust companies. I said there are a group of bankers and 
financiers in this country who believe that you ought not to 
have a State banking system at all, but it ought to be trans- 
ferred to a branch banking system. That is what I said. Now, 
the gentleman spoke about national banks surrendering their 
charter and taking out State charters. I could answer by refer- 
ring the gentleman to the last statement made by the comp- 
troller's office, showing that in one of the Western States the 
State banks were surrendering their charters and taking out 
national bank charters. But here is the trouble with the gen- 
tleman's philosophy. Because some States have made unwise 
State banking laws, and, as I have said here once before, there 
is one State of this Union in which a State bank under a State 
bank charter can do any kind of business under the sun. It can 
run a millinery shop, a peanut shop, a barber shop, a garage, or 
anything else. The gentleman says that because that State per- 
mits State banks to do that, that you would authorize a na- 
tional bank to run a barber shop? 

. MCFADDEN. No. 

Mr. WINGO. That is competition. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WINGO. I will yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not in the least; but the fact remains 
that, for instance in the State of California, the probabilities 
are within another year the national banks of that State feel 
it will be absolutely necessary for them to go to the State bank- 
ing system. Recently in a contemplated consolidation of banks 
in Cleveland, Ohio, they were undecided whether they would 
combine under the hational banking system or under the State 
banking system, and the determining thing with them was just 
this simple question as to whether or not they could have a per- 
petual charter. 

Last week, fortunately, the House passed a bill giving national 
banks the right to have a perpetual charter. The Senate has 
amended that bill putting on a limitation of 99 years. That 
very specific question confronts the national banks of the country 
as to whether under the State Jaws they shall leave the national- 
banking system. That is attractive in many of the large cities, 
and, another thing, they are asking that they have the right 
within those States to branches the same as the State banks 
have. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman concluded? Well, now, the 
gentleman started out with the proposition that I was misrep- 
resenting him by saying that his philosophy was unsound be- 
cause they offer as an argument in some of the States that they 
permitted these foolish things. Then he turns around and 
says that because the State laws permit State banks to do cer- 
tain things, that certain groups of national banks desire to take 
out State charters because they could get a perpetual charter. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Let us get back to the proposition. I deny 
there is, and the gentleman has not yet shown any argument to 
justify the deposit commercial bank acting in a fiduciary capac- 
ity. No man can defend it, and no man will try to defend it who 
knows anything about the philosophy of banking. You do not 
try to defend it. You put it on a basis not of wisdom but ex- 
pediency. Well, I get back to the original proposition, that 
instead of our undertaking to encourage evil banking laws in 
the States we ought to frown them down, because the very mo- 
ment you give one preference to a national bank that very 
moment in every State in the Union the State banks are going 
to their legislatures and they will say: “You had better go 
them one better; we have got to have that in order to meet com- 
petition.” Do you put it upon wisdom? No, but a basis of com- 
petitive expediency, Because a State may authorize a State bank 
to run a barber shop; weuld you allow a national bank under 
the same principle to run a barber shop? That is the end of 
the argument. It is upon the one question of expediency. 

Of course, under the present Secretary of the Treasury the 
men who think it their duty to represent and defend the 
farmer’s needs can expect very little consideration, Under the 
present administration those who have faith in the country 
banks of America get seant courtesy. Under the present ad- 
ministration, those who believe in the soundness of the farm 
credits of this country, and recognize the necessity for the 
freest marketing of those credits, get scant courtesy. Under 
the present administration, whenever the question of rural 


credits is to be considered in our committee in order to be 
Sure that none of the so-called radical gentlemen, like some of 
the gentlemen from some of the Western States, who were Re- 
publicans, and myself, can get through their progressive ideas, 
the Republican chairman goes to the State of New York and 
gets Mr. MacGrecor and puts him at the head of the committee 
to consider and frame a credit system for the farmers of the 
West and South. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr, DUNBAR, Is the gentleman aware that the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. MCFADDEN, is one of 
the largest farmers in the House? 

Mr, WINGO. He is the same kind of a farmer that you and 
I are. He farms with his mouth. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I beg your pardon. He cultivates his farm. 
His income is largely derived from the products of his farin, 
and why should he be questioned? 

Mr. WINGO. I used to think the gentleman was a farmer, 
but by your statement he is not. For it is impossible for a man 
to be an active farmer and act as chairman of the committee 
and a Member of the House and be in the House as closely as 
is the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. DUNBAR. I think you. will find that most of the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Committee not only look like 
farmers but they are Members who have the interest of the 
farming industry at heart. 

Mr. WINGO. I suppose the gentleman is talking about Mr. 
Mellon now, is he not? 

Mr. DUNBAR. No. I did not have any reference to him. 

Mr. WINGO. He is whom I was talking about. Why did he 
interrupt me? 

Mr. DUNBAR. You were talking about the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not mean to say that the 
other Republicans of the Banking and Currency Committee 
dominate the policy of this Republican administration? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I think very largely we have had our say, 
and to a considerable extent have dominated the policy. 

Mr, WINGO. Let us see what you did. 

Mr, DUNBAR. We have reported a bill to extend the charter 
of national banks for 99 years instead of 20 years, 

Mr. WINGO. You did that for the benefit of the farmer? 
[Laughter.] Proceed. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Of course, nearly every American farmer 
who has an estate to be settled will, under the new arrangement, 
want a national bank to administer the affairs of the estate. 

Mr. WINGO. They may do that in Indiana, but not in Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Another thing which the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee did was to authorize the increase of credits, 
not only in joint-stock land banks but also in farm-land banks. 

Mr. WINGO. I am glad the gentleman reminded me of that. 
You gentlemen will remember that when we had that proposi- 
tion up of deposits for the farm-land banks I prophesied then 
you would not meet the requirements. 

I said that Members of Congress would receive protests from 
farmers that their loans were held up for months. Then you 
said that the amount you provided would be ample. Later on 
your excuse was that you could not sell bonds. Then, when 
I was able to show that I could bring gentlemen that would 
buy those bonds at par, free from any commission, and was 
ready to back it up with a deposit that was sufficient, what 
was your excuse? It was that you did not have the machinery 
to pass on the applications fast enough. I said then that you 
ought to give them a greater capital deposit, a greater revolv- 
ing fund, and a greater machinery by which you could handle 
the business more expeditiously. Did you do it? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I want to get the record straight on 
that. Is there any gentleman that denies that I called your 
attention to what would be the effect? You said I was play- 
ing politics then, I knew what I was talking about. Farmers 
have made bona fide applications for loans, and they have 
had to wait over six months, and farm land banks have sent 
notices to the local associations in many instances refusing 
to furnish the local associations with more application blanks, 
because they said they did not have the funds and could not 
catch up with the accumulated business. In more than one 
county in the West, right after the local association could 
not get action on an appliention, and after the applications 
had been sent in, they said the appraiser was too busy to get 
around, and after they had waited a sufficient length of time, 
and the farmer thought he would not get his loan, along came 
a representative of some insurance company or mortgage com- 
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pany and said, “I understand you could not get your loan 
from the land bank, but I will get it for you from my concern 
if you pay me the customary commission.” And they did it. 
You understand that situation; what is going on? They say 
now that they have not the force. They admit the money 
market will float every bond that is necessary, but now they 
have not the force and can not get the papers out fast enough. 

They say, We have got to have the mortgages and notes in 
order to issue the bonds, and have not got them.” You gentle- 
men are in charge. Why do not you give them sufficient funds? 
Why do not you give them sufficient force? Why do not 
you give them enough floating capital, so that they can be inde- 
pendent of this syndicate that holds them up for a quarter of 
1 per cent commission? I can tell the gentleman from Indiana 
why it is. It is because of the activity of the same gentlemen 
who are controlling the financial administration of this adminis- 
tration, headed by Mr. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, although the gen- 
tleman from Indiana thinks he and others are exercising a 
controlling and dictatorial influence over that policy. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How many bonds have been sold since that 
amendment? 

Mr. WINGO, How many does the gentleman say? 

Mr. DUNBAR. One hundred and forty-five million. 

Mr. WINGO. What was the last? 

Mr. DUNBAR. About twenty or thirty millions. 

Mr. WINGO. Then you did not have enough bonds to cover 50 
per cent of the applications. Why did not you put out enough 
bonds to get the necessary money to meet pending applications? 
I ask the gentleman why they did not do it? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will answer that by stating to the gentle- 
man what Mr. Lobdell stated to the committee, and that 
WS 

Mr. WINGO. When? 

Mr. DUNBAR. And that was that there were so many appli- 
cations for loans by people who did not haye adequate security 
to offer for their loans that so much time was used in the con- 
sideration of people who did not have an adequate security to 
offer that sometimes those who had the security to offer had 
to wait longer than members of the board would have them 
wait. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. He is simply giving corroborating testimony. He says they 
have not enough force to sift out the good applications from the 
bad. An application has got to be indorsed by the local loan 
committee and the stockholders of the local institution have got 
to get back of the loan to the extent of their own subscription 
to the stock, and on the face of it one man can go over these 
applications—100 of them a day—and on the very face of them 
be able to tell which ones are good and which ones are bad, so 
that he can send out the good ones to an inspector. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. WINGO. I want corroboration. but I do not want any 
more just now from the gentleman. The gentleman admits that 
they have not force enough down there to separate the false 
applications from the good, and he admits that the good have 
to wait so long that they get tired and have to go to a private 
loan agency. But the question that the gentleman was asked 
to answer was this: Why did they not issue more bonds to meet 
the bona fide applications, about which there can be no ques- 
tion? He did not answer that, but the reason for it is that See- 
retary Mellon has publicly and privately stated that in his judg- 
ment there is a certain fixed limit as to what ought to be put 
out on the market of farmer loan bonds. I am not blaming Mr. 
Lobdell and I am not blaming the Farm Loan Board; I am not 
blaming them for the restrictive policy that has driven out of the 
Farm Loan Board system the best men who were in it, the pol- 
icy that has driven out Mr. Lever, the ablest member of the 
board, and compelled him to leave the board and enter the serv- 
ice of a private concern, The statements of the board itself show 
that you are not putting out half enough bonds to meet the clear- 
cut applications of bona fide honest farmers? 

_Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. On what does the gentleman base his last 
assertion? 

Mr. WINGO. I base it on the record books themselves, the 
statements of the Farm Loan Board, and the investigations that 
I have made. 

Mr. DUNBAR, Where did the gentleman obtain those records? 

Mr. WINGO. Most of them have come to the gentleman’s 
desk, although the gentleman has probably not read them. 
Has the gentleman ever investigated the number of applications 
that have come to the banks and are held up? 


Mr. DUNBAR. They have never appeared in the evidence 
of anyone who has testified before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. WINGO. Let us see. Has the gentleman ever investi- 
ae the pending number of applications to any local associa- 
tion 

Mr. DUNBAR. No. 
official information? 

Mr. WINGO, I have got it from the men who are running 
the banks, from the men who are running the associations, and 
I haye got it from the papers and letters that come to my desk. 

Mr, DUNBAR. You have never obtained it from anybody 
that appeared before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and so far as concerns the reading of every circular letter that 
a Congressman receives in 24 hours, a whole day would not be 
long enough for the reading of them. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman dodges. He would make a 
pretty good witness for this administration. I am not asking 
the gentleman to read every circular that he receives. The 
assertions that the gentleman has made here are a challenge 
to every man who has read the official records. He admits as 
a Member of Congress that he has not read those statements at 
all. The facts are admitted. 

The only dispute about it is the justification for it. The board 
does not deny it. The board gave the excuse that the gentle- 
man repeated a while ago, and then after having given the ex- 
cuse, he denies the conditions that have made necessary the 
excuse. A while ago the gentleman admitted the facts and 
gave an excuse, but when the excuse could not be substantiated 
he denied the existence of the facts that he had formerly ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does not the gentleman remember that mem- 
bers of the Federal farm loan banks have appeared before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and have testified that 
they baye a sufficiency of funds? 

Mr. WINGO. Who and when? 

Mr. DUNBAR. In order to meet the demands of the time? 

Mr. WINGO, Who and when? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Judge Lobdell, about six months ago. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. I do not think you can find any 
statement where Judge Lobdell stated that. The gentleman 
must have been sleeping or dreaming it. Judge Lobdell did 
not state that. He is not to blame for it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury of the gentleman’s party and the administration is 
responsible for it. 

Mr. DUNBAR, The gentleman has a louder voice than I 
have, and he can drown the sound of my voice with his. 

Mr. WINGO, Yes; I happen to have the floor. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I want the gentleman to refer to the hear- 
ings that were had before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. If he will do so he will find that what I have said will 
be proved by the hearings that he will read. 

Mr. WINGO. I was present and examined Judge Lobdell 
myself on at least one occasion. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Did he not say that they had a sufficiency of 
funds, and did not Mr. Lever say so? 

Mr. WINGO. No; Judge Lobdell bas never taken the posi- 
tion that the gentleman from Indiana now takes. He took the 
position that the gentleman from Indiana first took, not the 
one that the gentleman from Indiana now takes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman point to any occasion 
when any member of the Federal loan bank has appeared before 
us and said, We have not got money enough or force enough 
to function“? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Why not put it in the RECORD? 

Mr. WINGO. What good would it do? What attention 
would the gentleman pay to it? It would not be of any use 
to put it in the Rxconb. The gentleman would deny the next 
moment that it existed. If the gentleman will go and investi- 
gate the bank that is operating in his own district, he will find 
they have not sufficient funds to meet the demands of all appli- 
eants, The gentleman should go and get the reports from his 
bank. j 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman might put it in the RECORD 
for the same purpose that he is now making this speech. 

Mr. WINGO. What good would it do? It would be like 
pouring water on a duck’s back, because the gentleman will not 
stand hitched. Nobody knows now, after listening to the gentle- 
man, whether he really believes they have got plenty of funds 
or whether he really believes what he said a while ago—that 
they did not have force suflicient to pass on the applications 
fast enough, and that they have plenty of money. I do not 
know which position the gentleman will finally take. 


Where has the gentleman obtained the 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Does the gentleman think that anyone in 
the House is more definitely informed by what he has said? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I have not been making this speech for 
the information of the gentleman. The gentleman butted into 
this. I did not. I stated in the beginning that I was going to 
kill time while the chairman got certain information, and if 
the gentleman wanted to avoid the proverbial fate of the inno- 
cent bystander he should have gotten out of the way. I have 
no quarrel with the gentleman, and as an evidence of that I 
have yielded about half my time to him. I have been making 
this speech for my own pleasure and not for the gentleman’s 
edification. i 

Mr. DUNBAR. I am not quarreling with my genial friend; 
but I did not know he was trying to kill time. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; I have already stated that while the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MeFanzx] and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] were going over 
and correcting the manifest error of the man who drafted the 
bill I would submit a few rambling observations, 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman has made one statement that 
is very interesting to me. I am not informed at all on the 
subject, but I am very much interested in the gentleman’s 
statement that Frank Lever quit the Federal Farm Loan Board 
because of the fact that he did not approve of the handling of 
the Farm Loan Board by Mr. Mellon. I have no prejudice on 
this matter, and I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is another gentleman who must have been 
asleep. I did not say any such thing, or anything that could be 
interpreted in that way, or anything that remotely intimated 
that. The gentleman knows why Frank Lever left the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. It was for two reasons. I do not presume 
to give them. Lever did not tell me why, but there were obvi- 
ous reasons why he should want to quit. 

Mr. TINCHER. Perhaps I misunderstood the gentleman. I 
thought he said that Mr. Lever resigned from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board because of the attitude of Mr. Mellen. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman can read what I said and then 
he will find out that I did not say that. 

Mr. TINCHER. Reading what the gentleman said and listen- 
ing to what he says are not always the same thing. 

Mr. WINGO. I will admit that that is true. Sometimes I 
charm the gentleman and he imagines I have said something 
and he looks in the Recorp and will not find it there because 
I have not said it. In some instances he dreams I said some- 
thing, and sometimes I do say something that appears unneces- 
sary and confusing, and then cut it out of the Recorp or revise 
it. We both do the same thing. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not admit the soft impeachment so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. WINGO. It was not an impeachment but a mere recital 
of a well-known fact. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Can the gentleman tell us why the 
Seeretary of the Treasury will not permit the sale of these 
farm-loan bonds when they are above par? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know. I can go down and see Presi- 
dent Harding with reasonable ease, and I really suppose I 
could discuss public questions with the President at greater 
length and more satisfaction and greater ease than I could 
even reach the presence of the Secretary of the Treasury. Did 
the gentleman ever try to get any information out of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Those gentlemen who are connected 
with the banking system. of the country do not seem to be able 
to do so, and I do not know why I should make the attempt. 
It is a fact, however, that farm-loan bonds are selling at above 
par, and that he could sell them. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman had gone down and tried to 
buy them he would have had to pay 1023, and the 102 would go 
to the bank and the quarter would go to a syndicate over here 
in Philadelphia, even if the bank had sold them to him and 
the syndicate had never sold him anything. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. They could sell them above par, and 
there are many applications, are there not? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; there is no question about that.. I 
have received a bushel basketful of complaints in my office, 
giving names and dates. I have letters from the managing offi- 
cers of the banks, and whenever I get a complaint I sit down 
and look into it. I do not do like my genial friend over yon- 
der—sit around fanning myself. I look into the complaints 
that I receive. But, gentlemen, it is distressing the way things 
are going, and I will not be surprised if more gentlemen con- 


nected with the system lose heart and recognize what is the 
fixed policy of this administration. I understand that Presi- 
dent Harding Is sincere and that the present Secretary of the 
Treasury is sincere. They honestly do not believe in such 
ery er they sare ert reasons for their belief from their 
point ew. o not blame the See of the Treasury 
President Harding. — * 
When President Harding was a Senator he gave his reasons 
for not believing in this kind of thing. One time Mr. Mellon, 
before the Banking and Currency Committee, undertook to give 
his reasons, and I refer the gentleman to what he then said. 
Of course, a man who is one of the wealthiest men in the world, 
who lives in the heart of a great city like Pittsburgh, and all he 
sees of the American farm is from the windows of his private 
car or from the observation end of a Pullman going 90 miles 
an hour, naturally that kind of a man Would be afraid of any- 
777 mpeg VV 
n t ent to overcome his s cions 
The Ps 
EAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Arkansas has expired. s 
Mr. MeFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent to 
caret W 5 to line 6, page 1. 
l pro tempore. The gentleman: from Pennsyl- 
vania withdraws the amendment. as 
= McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
me: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


rena 1. lme 5, after the word “amended” insert the words “to 


Mr. McFADDEN. I will say, Mr. Speaker; that we have 
carefully considered the error that was committed in drafting 
the bill in the Senate. The committee inadvertently overlooked 
that; dealing with the vital part of the bill and assuming that 
the first part was properly prepared. I have two other amend- 
ments that I will offer which will correct the situation, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from South Carolina and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania have agreed on this, have they? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. We have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr: McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out 6 to 11, inclusive, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8 drawn against actual exist value and discount’ of 
3G 
ge ey n the meaning 

Mr. WINGO. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. This will only make the bill comply with the 
explanation that the Federal Reserve Board really gave te the 
original bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WINGO. The Senate committee or whoever was to 
reset for drafting it wrote the bill so it would repeal existing 

Mr, McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct, and it came 
about im this way. The copy of the Federal reserve act issued 
by the document room is printed differently than is the statute, 
and evidently the person who drafted the bill followed the 
document print rather than the statute itself What we have 
done here is to correct that with the able assistance of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WINGO. It includes the part overlooked? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McI’anpex, a motion te reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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PENALTY FOR EMBEZZLEMENT TO INCLUDE NATIONAL-BANK 
EXAMINERS OR ASSISTANTS, 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I cak up the bill (H. R. 9409) 
to amend section 5209, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to penalty for embezzlement by Federal reserve officer, 
agent, or employee, so as to include national-bank examiner or 
assistants. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5209 of the Revised Statutes of the 
3 States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5209. That any officer, director, agent, or employee of any 
Federal reserve bank, or of any member bank as defined in the act of 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, who em es, 
abstracts, or willfully misdpplies any of the moneys, funds, or credits 
of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, or who, without authority 
from the directors of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, issues 
or puts in circulation any of the notes of such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or who, without such 1 issues or puts forth any 
certificate of deposit, draws any order or pill of exchange, makes any 
acceptance, assigns any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree, or who makes any faise entry in amy book, report, 
or statement of such Federal reserve bank or member k, with in- 
tent in any case to injure or defraud such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or any other company, body politic or corporate, or any 
individual person, or to deceive any officer of such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, or the Comptroller of the 9 or any agent 
or examiner ap ted to examine the affairs of such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, or the Federal Reserve Board; and every receiver 
of a national banking association who, with like intent to defraud or 
injure, embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any of 
the moneys, funds, or assets of his trust, and every person who, with 
like intent, aids or abets any officer, director, agent, employee, or re- 
ceiver in any violation of this section, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and apon conviction thereof in any district court of the 
United States shali be fined not more than $5,000 or shall be imprisoned 
for not more than 10 years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“Any Federal reserve agent, or any agent or employee of such Fed- 
eral reserve agent, or of the Federal Reserve Board, or any national 
bank examiner appointed by the Comptroller of the 5 assistant 
or clerk to said examiner, who embezzles, abstracts, or W feully mis- 
applies any moneys, funds, or securities intrusted to his care, or which 
shall come into his possession while making an examination of any bank, 
or without complying with or in violation of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, issues or puts in circulation any ral reserve notes, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction in any district 
court of the United States shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
pda yg for not more than 10 years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

The following committee amendments were read: 


- an page 8, line 1, strike out “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 

* five.” 

X On page 3, line 15, strike out “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
ve. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
und was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I will not take the 10 minutes 
allotted. In the first place, I want to answer the charges pre- 
sented against the Republican members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee by the gentleman from Arkansas. I think the 
Recorp will show that since the present committee has been in 
existence it has had under consideration more proposed laws 
and reported more bills favorable to agriculture and business 
in general than the average preceding Congresses. Such amend- 
ments as have been made to the Federal reserve system were 
offered in good faith and were made with the object of strength- 
ening the Federal reserve system. This bill which we are con- 
sidering to-day, like a number of others, is designed to encourage 
the national banks to stay in the Federal reserve system. A 
great many members of the Federal reserve system are dissatis- 
fied, because they are receiving no interest on the daily bal- 
ances. We have endeavored to induce trust companies and State 
banks organized in various States to become members of the 
Federal reserve system. The bill before us to-day is based on 
that theory. A great many statements have been made as to 
what State banks are allowed to do in the various States, The 
answer to that is this: This Congress has no power to control 
legislation in the various States, and the unusual liberal char- 
ters of some States which have been referred to here to-day 
Congress has had no part in making. What we, the Republican 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee, have endeay- 
ored to do is to strengthen from every angle the Federal reserve 
system. It is true that a small percentage—less than 50, 333 I 
think, to be accurate—of the banks of the country are members 
of the Federal reserve system. It is not the fault of the present 
Banking and Currency Committee that there are not more mem- 
ber banks. We are endeavoring with each bill presented by our 
committee to strengthen the Federal reserve system by getting 


as many members as possible in it, and we are trying to make 
it so attractive that the State banks and the trust companies 
which are now consolidating in the various States under State 
charters may come into the system and take out national-bank 
charters, 

I resent the statement of my friend across the aisle that 
there has been any intention on the part of the Republican 
majority to do anything other than to be conservative in rec- 
ommending legislation. I believe there should be some amend- 
ments to the Federal reserve act. The question of whether the 
member banks shall have an additional rate of interest paid to 
those who have subscribed for the stock of the Federal reserve 
system is a question on which we are not fully agreed. I am 
in favor of some proposition which will cause a division of 
profits to be made after all expenses have been fully paid by 
the Federal reserve system. That has been my purpose as a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee. The ques- 
tion of politics has not entered into the matter at all, Secre- 
tary Mellon has appeared before the committee, as has the 
Comptroller of the Currency and numerous other financiers. 
The idea of the committee has been to get the best possible 
suggestions pertaining to banking enacted into law and to give 
the banks of the country, irrespective of whether they are 
National or State banks or trust companies, a fair and equal 
chance to become members of the greatest system that has ever 
been operated in this country. 

A statement was made by the gentleman from Arkansas to 
the effect that the Republican members are in favor of branch 
banking. That statement is not correct in so far as I am con- 
cerned and in so far as many other members of the committee 
are concerned. The State of New Jersey has gone on record 
more than once against the enactment of any law which allows 
a State bank to have a branch in the State. The question 
became so acute that even after one of the governors of that 
State vetoed a bill prohibiting it both branches of the legisla- 
ture passed the bill over his veto, There is no question, so 
far as the members of the Banking and Currency Committee 
are concerned, they are not trying to protect big business or 
big banks as has been intimated. I believe the majority of the 
committee is in favor of continuing, as am I, the local bank 
in its community, whether it be a State or a National bank, 
or a trust company as a home institution. The strength of 
the banking system of the country is built upon the question 
of the individualism of the banks. The directors are gath- 
ered from the various men in every community. The best 
men are selected in that way. Better supervision, to my mind, 
ean be had by having business done under one roof. Many 
troubles can easily come from branch banks that are away 
from the parent institution. I believe I can safely say that 
there is very little danger of the present Banking and Currency 
Committee ever reporting out a banking bill calling for branch 
banks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, just a brief word in explana- 
tion of this bill. It is an amendment to section 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the penalty for embezzlement by a 
Federal reserve officer, agent, or employee so as to include 
national bank examiners and their assistants. The law hereto- 
fore never has been applicable to national bank examiners or 
assistants who may abstract from the banks either securities 
or funds. The bill was introduced at the suggestion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and I believe it is a worthy 
measure. It has been slightly amended by the committee by 
cutting down the penalty from 10 years to 5 years in addition to 
the fine of $5,000. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
DUNBAR]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr, Speaker, I wish to state to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. WIxcol who has just inveighed 
against the directors of the Federal farm loan banks, that 
Judge Lobdell has stated since the gentleman finished his 
remarks that all applications are now being expeditiously con- 
sidered and that there are ample funds at his disposal to take 
eare of every legitimate request for a loan that is made, that 
the loans are being made as promptly as it Is possible to do. 
I think possibly the gentleman has had in mind the chaos that 
existed in times gone by, and possibly he has been appealed to 
by some of his constituents and, due to the fidelity and zeal 
which he always manifests in the discharge of a duty, he be- 
came interested, of course, in securing the loans for his con- 
stituents and has not yet realized that the trouble and confu- 
sion that heretofore existed under the Democratic administra- 
tion has by Republican business methods been overcome and is 
now almost negligible, and that the Federal farm loan banks 
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are functioning as efficiently as the gentleman could. wish. I 
think if he will make an investigation he will find this state- 
ment to be true. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr, BOX. I am not sure that I understood the gentleman. 
Does the gentleman mean to state that all these loans that are 
safe are now being made, and people are not being denied and 
applications are not being delayed, that they can get action 
promptly on meritorious applications for loans? 

Mr. DUNBAR. That is the information that I have obtained. 

Mr. BOX. I state for the information of the gentleman that 
the complaint from my own people to the contrary is well-nigh 
universal. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I would suggest that the gentleman confer 
with Judge Lobdell and find wherein the trouble Lies. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I would state that the complaints from 
my section are that they can not get funds, 

Mr. DUNBAR. I would answer the gentleman by saying, as I 
suggested to the previous gentleman, that he confer with Judge 
Lobdell and find where the trouble lies. 

I wish to state, gentlemen of the Sixty-seventh Congress, that 
the financial affairs of this Government for the past year have 
been so administered that by the end of the fiscal year, due to 
excess of receipts over expenditures brought about by economi- 
cal supervision of a Republican Congress, we will be able to re- 
duce the Government indebtedness between six and seven hun- 
dred million dollars, and will still have the same amount of 
money in the Treasury on July 1, 1922, that we had in the Treas- 
ury on July 1, 1921; and to show that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has confidence that the public debt of the United States dur- 
ing the present fiscal year will be reduced that amount, I will 
say that the gross debt of the United States since May, 1921, has 
been reduced more than $800,000,000. 

I can not understand why it has been that, up until the last 
three weeks, we have daily read statements in the newspapers 
and from chamber of commerce orators and heard statements 
upon the floor of the House that we were facing a deficit. I re- 
member when I was first elected to the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
then the prediction was frequently made that we were facing a 
deficit. If you will look at the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the Wilson administration, December, 1920, you 
will find that he predicted a deficit for the year 1921 of over 
$2,000,000,000, but instead of there being a gross deficit of over 
$2,000,000,000 there was a surplus of more than $500,000,000. 
I remember more than a year ago Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was daily quoted in the newspapers as saying that 
there would be a deficit for the fiscal year of 1921 of, I believe, 
$500,000,000. Instead of there being a deficit of $500,000,000 there 
was a surplus of more than $500,000,000. I remember, on May 5, 
that the gentleman from Tennessee, the ranking member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, made the assertion upon the floor 
of the House, and his remarks appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 5, 1922: 

There would be a deficit, taking the res of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as a basis, of over $785, „000 for the fiscal year 1923. 

This I deny. He also, in another part of his speech, made 
the remark: 

Unless revenues are increased there will be a deficit in the financial 
affairs of the Government. 

I want to say to the credit of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that he based his remarks upon the report made by Mr. Melfon, 
at present the Secretary of the Treasury. To give you an 
Illustration 

Mr. WINGO. 
that? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman remembers that the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mappen] the other day in protesting against certain 
proposals cited figures to show that there would perhaps be a 
deficit of $500,000,000, did he not? 

Mr. DUNBAR. For 1923. Were they his own figures, or 
were they the figures of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I do not know whether they were his 
own or those of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been stating practically the same 
thing. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Well, I know the Secretary of the Treasury 
has, but unless you know what the Secretary of the Treasury 
is estimating on you can not form any idea of the state of 
the finances of our Government at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman would not blame an unsophis- 
ticated Member like myself taking the statement of the chair- 


Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 


man of the Committee on Appropriations as being good on a 
question of deficit, would he? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will take either one as good; but if the 
gentleman would have a correct conception in his own mind, the 
gentleman would realize and know upon what they base their 
calculations and would not talk a deficit. In the Washington 
Post of May 9 there appeared this article 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman give me 10 minutes more? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Does the gentleman want more time? 

Mr, DUNBAR. I wish 10 minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, 
and the rule provides that discussion shall be confined to the 
bill under consideration. I have no objection to the gentleman 
proceeding for another 10 minutes, but I hope he will ask to 
proceed out of order. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I ask unanimous consent to proceed, out of 
order, for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MeFADDEN. 
utes, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. David Lawrence, in the Washington Star 
of May 9, had this to say: 

Secretary Mellon sees no immediate prospect of lowering the esti- 
mated deficit in Government finances for 1923 of approximately $340,- 
000,000 and gives the impression of fear that the deficit may be in- 
creased. 

Then on further down the statement is made that the surplus 
for 1922 will amount to $45,000,000. He is indeed very gen- 
erous. The receipts, according to the statement issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from July 1, 1921, to May 31, 1922, 
11 months, are $3,636,168,339.59. The estimated receipts for 
June, 1922, are $440,000,000, making the total receipts for the 
year of $4,076,168,839.59. 

Now, what will be spent out of the $4,076,168,339.597 The 
operating expenditures to May 31, 1922, are $3,057,837,635.29. 
The expenditures for June are estimated at $350,000,000, making 
a total of $3,407,837,635.29 and a surplus for the year of $668,- 
830,704.30, 

I have made a very liberal allowance for expenditures during 
the month of June, and I feel certain that the surplus of the 
Government for the present fiscal year will amount to more than 
$700,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the last communication 
which he has sent to Congress and which was sent to a com- 
mittee of the Senate, revised as of March, 1922, places the excess 
of receipts over expenditures at but $47,000,000. It is hard to 
understand why, in the face of existing conditions, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or any other member of the administra- 
tion will so try to“ bear” the influence of the administration as 
to give out a statement of that character. I have no doubt but 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is honest and sincere. 

I believe the Secretary of the Treasury to be a man of many 
parts, hoping in endeavors accomplished, to excel “Alexander 
the Great,” who set out to conquer the whole world, and then 
cried because there was no more worlds to conquer. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury would try to conquer 
a hundred worlds, and if, in his endeavors he conquered but 99, 
he would become pessimistic, because of the remaining 1 world 
unconquered. With the revelation of the power impounded in 
a gram of radium and with his well-known enterprise and spec- 
ulative tendencies, I would not be surprised to hear of him 
financing an expedition to explore the universe; but as there are 
countless numbers, and as the largest telescope we have leuves 
no grounds for doubt that countless universes extend beyond 
our vision, no achievements that he may make will be satis- 
factory, because he will yearn and pine because of the universe 
undiscovered and upreyealed. 

And so, when he sets out to spend many hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the reduction of the public debt, fearful that he 
will not succeed, assumes an air of pessimism, in the hope to 
inject a hypodermic of ginger in the Government executive 
heads, so far as civil service will permit, for the purpose of 
getting better results. Of course, this is very commendabie 
and I would not detract from his fame, his attainments, and 
his accomplishments. It would be a great thing if we had more 
executives like him; but he gives too much ammunition to the 
Democrats. He raises their hopes and inspires dreams impossible 
to realize. What he needs is an advertising agency and more 
apparent optimism that will proclaim to the world the glories 
and achievements of this Republican administration, espe- 
cially this Republican Congress. 

Here is a part of the difficulty: First, he makes his estimates 
very modestly, The expenditures ought to be kept within the 
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estimates which he has made, and that is very commendable, 
and while the excess he estimates at $47,000,000, you will find 
in his expenditures the sinking fund and other debt require- 
ments chargeable against ordinary receipts amount to $435,- 
000,000. In other words, out of the $800,000,000 reduction in 
the gross debt of the United States since the Ist of June, 1921, 
$423,000,000 is chargeable to the ordinary operating expenses 
of the Government. So that if you would add the excess of 
receipts of $47,000,000 to the $423,000,000, you would have, 
according to the Secretary’s own estimate, a surplus of re- 
ceipts over operative disbursements amounting to $470,000,000 
for the present fiseal year, or, rather, a reduction in the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States of nearly $500,000,000. But 
in addition to that, his estimates have been so conservative 
that the actual reduction of debt will amount to $200,000,000 
more than was estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury two 
months ago. I submit in tabulated form as follows: 


Estimated receipts, June, 19222 $440, 000, 000. 00 
‘expen: 350, 000, 000. 00 


000, 000, 00 


Surplus for month 90, ~ 
Excess of receipts for 11 months fiscal year 578, 330, 704. 30 


Estimated excess of receipts for fiseal year 
1922 over expenditures 


Estimated receipts, June, 19222 
Total receipts ‘for yen 


Operative expenditures to May 31, 1922 
ted expenditares, Fone: IP 


~ 4, 076, 168, 339, 59 
eee eee 
3, 057, 837, 635. 29 

350, 000; 000. 00 


TT hed cos a cae serge lee 
Amount from ordinary apn dn for fiscal year 1922 

applieable to reduction of public debt . 668, 330. 704. 30 

4, 076, 168, 339. 59 

a 


23, 977. 450, 552. 54 
3. 138. 838, 607. 18 


838. 611. 945. 36 


549, 678, 105. 76 
289, 396, 884. 70 


260, 281, 241. 06 
—— ——ͤͤ — 


Floating debt, August 31. 1919 .ĩ 4.201. 189, 050. 39 
Floating debt, June 30, 1921 2. 699. 572, 950, 00 
Floating debt, May $1, 19222222 1, 736, 749, 000. 00 

One of the difficulties that this administration has had to deal 
with is the effect of the large floating indebtedness piled up 
by the Wilson administration, which on August 31, 1919, 
amounted to $4,201,139,050,09. Inasmuch as this fell due every 
four to six months it was a constant menace to the Treasury, 
but due to the excellent management of the Secretary of ‘the 
Treasury this was reduced on May 31, 1922, to $1,736,749,000, 
with a corresponding reduction in interest paid. 

The administration of affairs by a Republican Congress seems 
to have inspired confidence in the directors of the financial 
world, notwithstanding they blame us, curse us, and try to 
bring us into disrepute for not reducing the surtax in the upper 
reaches below 50 per cent. 

In their hearts they have confidence in the superiority of the 
ability of the administration of a Republican Congress. It 
is natural for them to object. They object to everything that 
does not come their way. The reason that they have been 
successful is that they have brains enough to overcome obstacles, 
and because Congressmen have brains they are chagrined be- 
cause in all things they do not prevail. 

Now, gentlemen, the Secretary has given us another very 
doleful tale regarding the expenditures and deficits for the year 
1928. He tells us that the excess of expenditures for the year 
1923 will amount to $359,000,000. In other words, the impres- 
sion created is that our revenues will not equal our expendi- 
tures by $359,000,000. But if you look into the items that com- 
pose his report you will find that the fixed debt charges amount 
to $325,000,000. In other words, after reducing the bondea 
indebtedness of the United States $325,000,000, then he says we 
will have a defiicit of $359,000,000. But if the bonded indebt- 
edness remains the same, then our deficit would amount to but 
$30,000,000. And even that, gentlemen, is not substantiated 
by the items contained in his report. In the estimates that he 
made for the expenditures of 1923 I claim that this Congress 
will make a saving in the expenditures which he estimated for 
the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Shipping 
Board if the bill goes through, which provides for an arrange- 
ment whereby we will pay our shipping owners a bonus or sub- 
sidy on the freight they carry. 

The $50,000,000 deficiency in the operation of the Shipping 
Board will all be provided for by the sale of ships. If the sub- 


Gross debt, June 30, 192122222222 
Gross debt, May 31. 1922 


Reduction in gross debt, 11 months 


Cash in Treasury, June 30, 1921 
Cash in Treasury, May 31, 192222222 


sidy bill goes into effect it will eost the United States Govern- 
ment about $20,000,000 a year; but, you will find it will so stim- 
ulate the shipping industry that a ready market will be found 
for the ships now owned by the Shipping Corporation. This will 
bring a large revenue into the Treasury of the United States, 
and instead of contributing to a deficit will add large sums of 
money to our Treasury assets and will be a considerable item 
in enabling a further reduction of ‘taxes. The amount he esti- 
mates that it will be necessary to pay the railroads can all be 
provided for by sales of railroad securities owned by the Gov- 
ernment. I claim on these amounts there will be some three 
to five hundred millions of dollars of savings effected. So that 
instead of ruming behind next year, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury claims we will do, I really believe that our excess 
of receipts over disbursements will amount to more than 
$300,000,000. 

It is said, gentlemen, that next year we will have to pay the 
railroads $200,000,000. If this is true, it is to our everlasting 
shame that we have not paid them this year. It has been said 
by the article of Mr. Lawrence, to which I have just referred, 
that we have not paid the railroads, and that by reason of the 
money withheld from the railroads we will show a light surplus 
this year but a great deficit next year. But, gentlemen, I want 
to say that, while the $200,000,000 which we will owe to the 
railroads at the end of this year may not be paid to them, yet 
there is money in the Treasury sufficient to pay the railroads 
without any additional item of taxation. { 

And I want to call the attention of you gentlemen to another 
fact. We bave in our Treasury many securities which ean be 
utilized and probably will be available in the coming year which 
will help to reduce our indebtedness. We have railroad securi- 
ties of $223,000,000 which will be sufficient to pay the railroads 
every dollar that we owe them. And I want to say that this year 
we have been able to sell more railroad securities than were 
necessary to pay the railroads the amount that we did pay to 
them. We have Federal farm loan ‘bank bonds to the extent 
of $183,000,000. We have securities for war supplies which 
have been sold. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUNBAR. May I proceed for two minutes out of order? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I yield two minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DUNBAR. We have securities for the sule of war sup- 
plies, amounting to $35,000,000, of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Housing Cerporation, the Sugar Equalization Board, 
the United States Grain Cerporation—for $350,000,000—that 
will now be practically liquidated, amounting altogether to 
nearly $800,000,000, every dollar of which within the next two 
years should be available, and many dollars of which will be 
available next year. So I do not see how it is possible for 
anyone to be correct In any assertion that might be made that 
the revenues received for the coming fiscal year will not be 
adequate to meet our expenses. 

But, on the other hand, gentlemen, I want to make this 
observation, that this so-called “do-nething” Congress has 
been able within the last year and will be able in the year to 
eome to reduce the Government expenses te such an extent as 
will enable the liquidation of $1,000,000,000 worth of eur in- 
debtedness. And the credit belongs to Congress; not to the 
administration. 

Within the last year this Congress has reduced the appro- 
priations recommended by the administration more than $500, 
000,000, This Congress has reduced the appropriations recom- 
mended by the chairman of the Bureau of the Budget more 
than $350,000,000. Instead of this being a “ do-nothing ” Con- 
gress this is a Congress that has had at heart the success of 
the affairs of our countrymen, the brains to solve perplexing 
problems, and a Congress that has not only watched the affairs 
of our Government as administered by our President and his 
departments, but has reduced the expenses to an extent that 
entitles them to receive credit from every fair-minded, loyal 
American citizen. 

What this administration needs is an advertising agent. 
They do not get credit for what they do. This Congress does 
not get credit for what it does. The only department of this 
Government that gets any credit for what it does is the new 
Bureau of the Budget that was but recently established, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUNBAR, May I have one more minute in which to 
finish? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield one more minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR, The only function of this Government that 
has an advertising agent is the Bureau of the Budget. The 
head of the Budget Bureau, Mr. Dawes, or some equally ca- 
pable man, should have been made advertising agent of the 
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administration by the President in order that the world might 
know what this Congress and this administration has done 
for the American people. I admit and know that Mr. Dawes 
is a good business man, a brave and courageous soldier. He 
is a man of many capabilities, not the least of which is that 
of a good advertising agent, and I really wish the President 
of this great Republic would employ an advertising agent 
like Mr. Dawes, so that the people of America could know 
what this Congress and what this Republican administration 
has done for economy and for the business of the country. 
[ Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland IMr. GorpssorougH], and I ask 
unanimous consent that he may be permitted to proceed out ef 
order and also to extend his remarks, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maryland may p 
out of order and may extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUNBAR, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, the general public, and 
particularly that part of the public in close touch with agri- 
culture, with the man of moderate means, with the salaried 
man, and with the wage earner have recently shown great 
interest in legislation to stabilize the purchasing power of 
money. On the general subject the Baltimore Sun on May 25 
last spoke editorially as follows: 

PROFESSOR FISHER’S DOLLAR. 

Representative GoLpsrorovuGnH’s introduction to Congress of Prof. 
Irving Fisher’s “ stabilized dollar“ permits that body, if it will, to 
study with seriousness the tremendously important questions with 
which Professor Fisher's proposal deals. Every sort of business ac- 
tivity is involved in them, every worker is affected by them—and now 


Congress is asked whether it believes that in the stabilized dollar lies 
mee relief from the evils of the present fluctuating standard of 
values, 

Professor Fisher’s proposal that a dollar should be based ulti- 
mately upon a wide range of consumable commodities instead of upon 
one unconsumable commodity, gold, can not be ranged with varions 
crack-brained financial schemes of the past. It has been approved by 
enough competent students of banking and finance to give it a good 
standing in the field of economic philosophy, and the reputation of its 
author is alone sufficient to establish it as worthy of attention. 

The fact that ods have generally increased in cost during the 
last few decades, instead of decreasing in accordance with what one 
supposes are more efficient methods o . is enough in itself 
to suggest that some method of stabilizing the dollar is needed in 
order to make certain that on top of the fluctuations in the yalue of 
goods caused by the law of supply and demand there will not be 
superimposed steady increases in price which are caused solely by the 
type of monetary system that happens to be In use, It is this steady 

se which Professor Fisher wants to check. 

Whether his proposal, if adopted, will do what he claims for it 
without at the same time causing serious breaches in the financial 
structure of the country is a question which should be settled beyond 
possibility of error before this or any nation puts it into effect. 
America, with its foreign trade, must also consider the problem of 
foreign exchange between countries using the gold and the com- 
modity standard of value. Finance, in the broader sense of the 
word, is so fundamental to industry and commerce that one dare not 
tamper with it without clearly understanding the soundness and 
practicality of the contemplated reforms. 

Even though the Fisher plan can not be immediately approved, it is 
nevertheless true that Mr. GoLpsporouGH has at least brought to 
Maryland the credit of having from one of its Representatives come 
the request that Congress take under consideration this most im- 
korinar matter, Here is no Bcd olitics, but rather an attempt to 

eal with a problem of profound importance to the whole country 
and to the world. If, following epresentative GoLpsnorovaen’s 
lead, Congress turns its attention to the shrinkage of the dollar and 
tries seriously to understand why it occurs, at body may even 
correct some of its curious ideas about the tariff. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order and to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order and extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Speaker, for the past several months 
there has been considerable agitation in the southwestern part 
of the country for legislation fixing the price of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and other products. What school of political economy 
such a principle emanates from is beyond my information and 
understanding. Certainly it is not in harmony with Democratic 
principles, nor do I think it has any place among Republican 
policies. While unable to account for the antecedents of this 
peculiar philosophy, I do know that there is nothing which 


would prove more perilous and disastrous to the farmer than 
any attempt to fix the price of his products by the Congress of 
the United States as it is composed to-day. 

Any bill fixing the price of these products would be intro- 
duced in the House in the regular way and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. Before it could be considered by 
the House it would be necessary to have the Committee on 
Agriculture make a favorable report. Any price that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture might recommend would, of course, be 
subject to amendment when it reached the floor of the House. 

Take cotton, for instance, By consulting the records in the 
document room I find that only two bills have been introduced 
in the last six years proposing to fix the price on cotton. 
One, H. R. 11517, introduced by Mr, Emerson, of Ohio, a Re- 
publican, on April 18, 1918; the other, H. R. 12737, introduced 
by Mr. Cox, of Ohio, a Democrat, on August 12, 1918, both in 
the same year, The Emerson bill proposed to fix the price at 
20 cents per pound and the Cox bill at 15 cents per pound. 
Now, this was back in the summer of 1918, mind you, when 
cotton was bringing a price of 35 to 40 cents a pound, and it 
had cost not less than 25 to 30 cents to raise, gather, and 
market that crop. I cite these two bills as the only two ex- 
pressions of sentiment with reference to the price of cotton 
by Congressmen coming from States which do not produce 
cotton. 

When the item fixing the price of cotton is reached, we all 
know amendments would certainly be offered both increasing 
and decreasing the price of this product, and we all know fully 
as well that these amendments when offered would be divided 
according to the line that defines what is commonly called the 
North and the solid South. In order to understand what might 
be the effect of these amendments let us consider for a moment 
the composition of the present membership of the House, and 
when that is understood it will be easy to decide what will 
be sure to happen to the cotton farmer. The present House 
is composed of 435 Members. 

If my memory serves me right, less than 100 of these repre- 
sent districts producing cotton, but there are 113 of them who 
come from cotton-producing States, so let us assume they will 
stand together for the cotton producers. One hundred and 
thirteen from 435 leaves 322, so there would be 322 representing 
noncotton-producing States, 

There is no mistaking how the Congressmen would vote on 
this proposition. The issue would be clearly defined and the 
geographical line of division would run a few miles south of 
what is commonly called the Mason and Dixon line. Those 
representing cotton-producing States would naturally contend 
to have the price of cotton fixed at a point where it would 
yield the cotton farmer a profit plus the cost of production, 
Those coming from States which produce no cotton, but which 
consume cotton, would just as naturally be interested in plac- 
ing cotton at a price where their clothes would be cheaper and 
where their factories might procure the raw material as 
cheaply as possible. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas rose. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, The gentleman in his statement 
does not make it entirely clear to my mind when he speaks of 
113 Members representing cotton-producing districts, and says 
the balance of the membership represent cotton-consuming dis- 
tricts. He does not mean to say cotton-manufacturing districts, 
does he? 

Mr, CARTER. Oh, no; certainly not. I mean that 113 Con- 
gressmen come from cotton-producing States and the balance 
of the 435 come from cotton-consuming States. Now, if my 
friend will just be patient a moment, let me say it would place 
the cotton farmer in this situation: The proposition for fixing 
the price of his principal product would be submitted to a 
tribunal of 485 men, 113 of these in full sympathy with him 
and 322 representing constituents antagonistic to him and who 
desire to get his product as cheaply as possible. It is no reflec- 
tion on any Member of Congress to say he will represent the 
interests of his constituents, 

Suppose a farmer should drive into town with three bales of 
cotton on his wagon for sale; one, we will say, strict good 
middling; one middling; and the other good ordinary. Three 
cotton buyers approach him to buy his cotton, each wanting 
one of the different grades, but none wanting all three. They 
are unable to agree on a price, and finally one of the cotton 
buyers makes this proposition: The market does not justify 
the price you ask for your cotton and we can not pay it, but 
we are willing to do the fair thing and submit the price to 
arbitration. There are four of us here. We will all vote on 
the price of the three bales and let the majority rule.“ Ir 
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the farmer should agree to that. we can readily. see what would, 


transpire. By a vote of 3 to 1 his three hales of cotton would 
go for the smallest possible price, certainly far below their 
actual: value, Now, that illustrates what would take place 
should the proposition of. fixing the price of the farmer’s cotton 
be settled by. this House. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of. Kansas. Are not the constituencies to which 
the gentleman alludes of the 113 Members as truly consumers 
of cotton as the constituencies of other Members, except those 
districts where there are cotton factories? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly they are; but their interest as 
producers is far greater than their interest as consumers. Ergo, 
these 113 would represent. the wishes of the producers and 
not the consumers; but. I repeat, there would be 322 other 


Congressmen having an intense interest in the consumers, but. 


no direct interest whatever in the producers, and it doesn’t 
take a mathematician or seer to figure the ruin and hayoc 
that would be visited on the cotton farmer under any such 
foolish proposal as that. 

This being granted, the vote, then, of the membership of the 
House would be as follows: For fixing the price of cotton suf- 
ficient to assure a reasonable profit over and above the cost of 
production, 113; for. the lowest possible fixed price of cotton, 
322 votes. So it can be naturally seen where the cotton farmer 
would land. His cotton would be fixed at a price below the 
cost. of production by a vote of almost 3 to 1 in this House. 
The natural result would be that the farmers would refuse to 
raise. cotton, and not only the South but the whole country 
would eventually suffer from such an unwise procedure. 

So much for the cotton farmer. Now as to the calamity that 
might befall the wheat farmer, I have only to call attention to 
the interview, of Congressman MARTIN Mappen, published in 
the newspapers of January 1, 1921, as follows: 


For the first time in) history the territory, which pays the bulk of 
Federal taxes will have full working control of the House of Repre- 


sentatives after March 4. 
the new list yesterday, Representative MADDEN, Re 
with t of the new session the 


found that he o 


per 
House by joint 


ance. 
ve the Republicans from the tax-paying belt a clean 
majority hereafter over all other combinations,” Mr. MADDEN declared, 
“and I believe we will soon begin to see a change in sectional or class 


legisiation. 
“ Under Democratic administrations the South has been in the saddle, 


and the South paid only 6 per cent of all taxes. Mort pl bave i < 
ined that-tbe landslide put the West on top in the House, but: that 


a By their vote in November the people decreed that the tail no longer 
should wag the dog of Congress.” 

Mr. Max is a Republican Representative from the State 
of Illinois, and is chairman of the most powerful committee in 
the House—the Committee on Appropriations. So it may reason- 
ably be presumed. that he knew whereof he spoke. This inter- 
view was read into the Recorp by Hon. Marvin JONES, of Texas, 
one week thereafter. Mr. MAppDEN was present at the time, and 
while taking some part in the controversy did not at that time 
deny the authenticity of the statement. 

The majority of the wheat producers live west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and a majority of those living east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio are consumers of wheat and not 
producers. The Republican Party, controls the House, If Mr, 
Mappen’s statement be true that those Republicans north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers control the Republican 
Party, then it follows that these same would control any policy 
of the House, for the Republicans control the House by more 
than two to one. So the same thing that applies to the cotton 
producer would apply to the wheat producer, and the wheat 
farmer would find himself raising wheat at a price fixed by 
Congress at less than the cost of production. 

Under leave given me to print, I am submitting herewith a 
statement of my votes cast on measures of major importance 
which have been considered by the House since I have been a 
Member of Congress. My reason for giving only the more im- 
portant measures is that Congressmen have been called upon 
during the past few years to vote upon such a volume of legis- 
lative matters, many of them of, minor importance, that any 
document seeking to give the vote on every question would be 
so yoluminous and complicated as to make same almost worth- 
less to the average busy citizen engaged in the necessity of 
making a living. If, however, my record should be desired on 
any particular matter other than those enumerated herein below, 


I shall be glad to candidly furnish same, with reasons therefor, 
upon request. 

All legislation, necessary for a final disposition of tribal 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes and per capita distribution 
of tribal funds has been properly enacted, and all the tribal 
property has been disposed of with the exception of a portion 
of the coal deposits in the segregated mineral land of the Choc- 
taw Nation. The law requires that all these deposits be sold, 
but the department claims that it has not been able up to this 
time to receive adequate bids on that portion which is left 
unsold and promises that just as soon as the financial conditions 
of the country warrant the coal deposits will be disposed of. 

During the last eight years there has been distributed per 
capita.to the Choctaws and Chickasaws under resolutions pro- 
posed by me a total of $25,571,610. These payments were made 
from tribal funds which accumulated in the Treasury as a re- 
sult of the sales of tribal property. Because of the failure of 
the department to sell the coal deposits and on account of the 
shortage of collections of deferred payments on unallotted lands 
and other tribal property the per capita payment may be some- 
what curtailed this year, but just as soon as the coal deposits 
are sold and normal conditions resumed so payments can be 
made on other property, the per capita payments should return 
to their former dimensions, 

First. There is enumerated herein below my record on some 
of the more important measures pertaining to the east side of 
the State of Oklahoma only. I had the honor of proposing most 
of these measures and gave my unqualified support to the few 
which were proposed by. others. 

1, Per capita distribution of tribal funds since 1912: 

Choctaws—per capita, $940; total, $19,6 5 

Chlekasaws— per vbr By 7020: total 804 700, 

2. Sale of the surface of the segregated mineral land. 

8. Sale of the coal and asphalt deposits of the segregated 
mineral land. 

4. Sale of the Choctaw timber reserve, 

5. Sale of the unallotted lands, 

6. Amendment confining bank deposits of Oklahoma Indian 
funds to State and national banks in Oklahoma only. 

7. Amendment authorizing Government bonds to be used as 
surety for deposit of tribal funds. 

8. Oklahoma State courts vested with full and final probate 
jurisdiction in settlement of Indian estates, including the de- 
termination of heirship and partition, a jurisdiction enjoyed by 
no other State in the Union. 

9. Three and one-half million dollars in support of rural 
schools in Oklahoma during the past 14 years. 

10. Consolidation of two Indian bureaus at Muskogee under 
one head, which has eliminated much red tape and duplication 
of work and unnecessary nse, 

11. Amendment prohibiting the department from spending 
tribal funds until specifically appropriated by Congress, which 
has saved millions of dollars of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribal funds. 

12. Proyision for titles to unsold town lots on the segregated 
mineral lands. 

18. Provision requiring probate attorneys to confine their ac- 
tivities to restricted. Indians only. 

14. Removal of restrictions on more than half of the allotted 
lands of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

15. State use amendment, which prevents coal under the State 
penitentiary from being sold in competition with free labor. 

I voted for the following measures of general legislation: 

1. Federal reserve banking act. 

2. Farm credits act, enabling farmers to borrow money at low 
rates of interest for purchasing and improving their homes. 
More than $500,000,000 has been loaned to farmers by the 12 
farm land banks, $10,000,000 of which was loaned in Oklahoma. 

3. Farm loan bank deposits: This authorizes the deposit of 
$25,000,000 Federal funds to be used by said banks in making 
farm loans during the time sales of the loan bonds are taking 
place. 

4. Farm loan bonds: Under. the authority of this law the 
Secretary of the Treasury purchased $195,175,000 of farm loan 
bonds, to be used by the farm loan banks in increasing the 
amount of money available for loans to farmers. 

5. War Finance Corporation: A bill authorizing money to be 
advanced to banks to be loaned to cooperative organizations of 
farmers and other financial institutions to assist in the produc- 
tion of farm products, live stock, and in_the orderly marketing 
of same. About $340,000,000 has been loaned under this act. 

6. Good roads extension act: Providing a system of coopera- 
tion between Federal and State Governments in building good 
roads. In all, $350,000,000 has been appropriated for building 
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hard-surface roads and over eight million has been apportioned 
to the State of Oklahoma. It is a regrettable fact that the 
present Congress has reduced the good-roads appropriation to 
spa ani for next year. 

7. Agricultural extension act, which extends agricultural 
educational facilities to the farmer and his family. 

8. Bureau of Farm Markets; with the purpose to aid the 
farmer in marketing his crops. 

9. Federal warehouse act, which enables the farmer to store 
his crop with insurance when prices are inadequate and makes 
Federal warehouse receipts prime collateral for securing loans 
at Federal reserve banks. 

10. Cotton futures act, to prevent gambling in cotton and 
manipulation of the cotton market by cotton jobbers. 

11. Grain grades act, which establishes uniform grades and 
classification for grain. 

12. Vocational educational act, which provides cooperation 
with the States in promoting vocational education and training 
of teachers in vocational subjects. 

18. Clayton Antitrust Act, which prohibits interlocking di- 
rectorates and defines and expands the provisions of the Sher- 
man law. It is designed to open the door of opportunity to the 
business man of moderate means. 

14. Creation of Federal Trade Commission, to investigate and 
regulate unfair methods of competition, thereby affording 
further protection to the small business man. 

15. The Underwood Tariff Act, reducing the taxes on neces- 
sities and increasing the taxes on luxuries. 

16. Physical valuation of railroads, which directs the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make an actual physical valua- 
tion of railroads in order that all water may be squeezed from 
railroad stock. 

17. Act giving labor a seat in the President's Cabinet. 

18. Child Welfare Bureau. 

19. Resolution submitting prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment to the several States, 

20, Constitutional amendment providing for direct election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

21. Constitutional amendment for woman suffrage. 

22. War risk insurance law, providing insurance at a low 
rate of interest as well as allotments and allowances for sailors, 
soldiers, and marines, 

23. Sweet bill, which liberalizes the war risk insurance act. 

24. Veterans’ Bureau act: This creates an independent bureau 
under the President, known as the Veterans’ Bureau, and co- 
ordinates under one head hospitalization, vocational training, 
war-risk insurance, and compensation payments of veterans of 
the World War. 

25. Adjusted compensation to ex-service men, 

26. Establishment of a budget system. 

27. Coordination of Government bureaus. 

28. I supported all measures necessary to the conduct of the 
war, and when the war was over voted for the resolution to 
repeal war-time legislation. 

29. While not in full accord with its terms, I supported the 
Porter peace resolution, offered by the present administration, 
because it was the only proposition presented at that time to 
end the technical war status. 

30. I voted against the Esch-Cummins railroad bill, which 
guaranteed the railroads a fixed dividend of 6 per cent at a time 
when nearly every other line of business in the country was 
operating at a loss. 

31. I voted against a large standing Army in times of peace. 

82. I voted against a Navy greater than required by the terms 
of the world conference for a reduction in armament. 

83. I voted against the Fordney revenue bill, increasing the 
taxes on small incomes and reducing the taxes on incomes of 
millionaires. 

84. I voted against the Fordney tariff bill, which, with its 
American-valuation plan, in my opinion, will raise import duties 
to the high poiut of stifling our commerce with the world and 
further embarrassing the marketing of our farmers’ products. 

85. I voted against the proposal to surrender securities for 
foreign debts. 

36. I voted against the antilynching bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired, 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak ont of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman from Oklahoma said about price fixing. 


There is one argument against price fixing that the gentleman 


has not referred to, and that is to be found in the all-sufficient 
reason that you can not fix the prices of commodities by law 
or hold them at the prices you fix amid the changing con- 
ditions of supply and demand. You may try to do it, but you 
can no more fix and establish and maintain the price of a com- 
modity by law through the running of the years than you can 
regulate the laws of gravity-—— 

Mr, CARTER. And ought not to 

Mr. MONDELL. And say how much pull the earth shall 
have on the apple falling from a tree. 

Mr. CARTER. And, if you could, it would not be wise 
policy to do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; you would have a deuce of a time 
between conflicting interests. : 

Mr, CARTER. Tes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agriculture, 
having a number of important matters under consideration, does 
not care to occupy the time of the House to-morrow, as was 
suggested in the tentative program for the week, and instead we 
shall consider to-morrow the so-called basket bill, which is the 
unfinished business before the House. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I yield. 
ae or Are you prepared to keep a quorum in this House 

ay 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes. I know the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi is in favor of the measure and will help to keep a 
quorum present here in order that the bill may be passed, 
(Laughter, } 

Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the basket bill to-morrow we 
may take up the consideration of unobjected bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, beginning at the place where we left off at the 
time of their last consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the completion of the basket 
bill, it shall be in order to take up from the Private Calendar 
unobjected bills, beginning at the place where we left off on 
their last consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ) 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that on Friday, 
after the conclusion of the consideration of matters from the 
Pension Committees, we may continue consideration of the 
Private Calendar under the order just agreed to with regard 
to to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks further 
that the same class of unobjected bills on the Private Calendar 
in order to-morrow may be considered on Friday after the con- 
sideration of pension bills, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
do I understand that we are going to have two days for claim 
bills? 

Mr. MONDELL. Parts of two days only. 

Mr. WALSH. We have passed more private-claim bills in 
this session of Congress than in the three preceding Congresses, 
and ‘the Senate has passed less of them. If we send over an- 
other batch the Senate will not consider them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that it is not entirely parliamentary to criticize 
the other legislative body. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I am commending them. I think all 
praise and honor should be given them because they have 
treated those bills in that Way. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think you will reach them to-morrow, 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the situation I will not object. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it the purpose to move to adjourn from 
Friday until Monday? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; we shall be in session Saturday for a 
short time; but I know of no reason now why we should con- 
tinue in session for any length of time. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. LEATHERWOOD, for five days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Stevenson, for 10 days, on account of needing a rest. 

To Mr. Lonpon, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

ADJOURNMENT. 5 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, June 8, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


632. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting, with a letter from 
the Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Interior Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, amounting to $16,726.85, for the 
protection of the so-called Oregon and California railroad lands 
and the Coos Bay wagon road lands (H. Doc. No. 336), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. . 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 343. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan cots, 
mattresses, and blankets for the use of the American Legion at 
the Michigan State encampment to be held in Iron Mountain, 
Mich., in July, 1922; without amendment (Rept. No. 1072). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 243. A bill providing for the construction of a 
spillway and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the level of 
Lake Andes, S. Dak.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1073). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11834) granting a pension to Jannie E. Bell, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions.“ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 11940) to authorize 
Union and Crittenden Counties if the State of Kentucky to 
construct and maintain a bridge across Tradewater River at 
or near the mouth of Cypress Creek, State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11941) defining the crop 
failure in the production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax 
by those to whom the Government of the United States loaned 
money, under the act of March 3, 1921, for the purchase of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, or flax for seed, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11942) to 
amend section 14 of the Federal reserve act in order to permit 
the increase of the open-market powers of Federal reserve 
banks by permitting them to purchase and sell long-time paper 
secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts covering 
agricultural products, or by chattel mortgages on live stock; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution (H. Con. Res. 61) providing 
for the printing of additional copies of the report of the Joint 
one of Agricultural Inquiry; to the Committee on 

nting. . 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11943) for the relief of Lucy 
L. Wheeler; to the Committee on Claims. i 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 11944) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. C. Hazel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11945) granting a pension to 
Orilla J. Hainline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 11946) granting a pension to 
Jessie May Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11947) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Haas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 11948) granting a pension to 
James N. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 11949) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOGAN: A bill (H. R. 11950) for the relief of Clar- 
ence Benton; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11951) for the relief of Sullivans Island, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: A bill (II. R. 11952) granting a pension 
to Mary A. S. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11953) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary A. Powell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

5927. By Mr. BRIGGS: Letter of Rey. W. E. Phillips, rector 
Grace Church, Galveston, Tex., appealing in behalf of the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5928. By Mr. DYER: Resolutions adopted by the board of 
aldermen of the city of St. Louis, Mo., urging Congress to com- 
plete the slack-water system on the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo, as planned by the Engineering Corps of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

5929. Also, resolution adopted by the board of aldermen of 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., indorsing the provisions of House bill 
10212; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5930. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of Greater Boston 
Chapter, Military Order of the World War, 60 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., urging Congress of the United States to support 
the national defense act of 1920, and that it comply with the 
recommendation of the President of the United States and of 
his Secretary of War and of his Secretary of the Navy in de- 
termining the size and strength of the Army and Navy of the 
United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5931. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Peoria County Farm Bu- 
reau, Peoria, III., relative to the proposed tariff act of 1921 (H. 
R. 7456) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5932, Also, petition of Robert E. Brown, Esq., Buffalo, N. V., 
relative to conditions in Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 8 

5933. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Rev. M. S. Howland, 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. V., 
opposing the trusting of the Armenians to the sovereignty of 
the Turks; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5934. By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Resolution adopted by 
the Brotherhood of the Ebenezer Baptist Church of St. Louis, 
Mo., in favor of the proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit sectarian appropriations (H. J. Res. 159); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . 

5935. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of citizens of Billings, 
Mont., urging the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

5936. Also, petition of several members of the First Christian 
Chureh of Great Falls, Mont., urging that the United States 
protect the Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5987. By Mr. ROACH: Resolution by Union Baptist Church 
of Tipton, Mo., in support of House Joint Resolution 159; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5938. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Petition of the Fordham Council 
American Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic 
to protest against the murder of innocent men, women, and 
children in Ulster because of their religious beliefs, ete.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


F 

5939. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of North Dakota State Fed- 
eration of Labor protesting against raising money for the 
soldiers’ bonus by a sales tax and advocating that the money be 
raised from war and excess-profit taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5940. Also, resolution of Devils Lake Kiwanis Club protest- 
ing against the repeal of section 416 of the transportation act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5941. Also, resolution of the Devils Lake Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club protesting against the repeal of section 
416 of the transportation act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 8, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

orum. 
Tihe VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Newberry 

Ball Harris Nicholson Sutherland 

Borah Oddie 

Brandegee Heflin Overman Townsend 
Ider Jones, Wash. Page n. 
pper Kendrick ae Wadsworth 

Caraw. Ladd P pps Walsh, Mass. 

Culberson La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
rtis Lenroot Ransdell Watson, Ind 
al McCormick Rawson illiams 

Dillingham McCumber Robinson 

Fernald McNary Sheppard 

Glass Myers Simmons 

Gooding Nelson Smoot 


Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norers] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], who are engaged in a hearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to state that the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER} is detained from the Senate 
by illness. I desire that this statement shall stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum Is present. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MYERS, 
Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, our much-esteemed colleague, 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], has declined 


to be a candidate for reelection, which we all regret. He has 
issued a statement to the people of Montana which is a matter 


of interest to Senators and to people generally. I ask that the 


statement may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

“During the last several weeks I have received from Mon- 
tana many inquiries if I would be a candidate for reelection, 
and I feel the time to answer them has come. Many Montana 
people have urged me to be a candidate and offered their sup- 
port, for all of which I am deeply grateful. 

„ have given the matter careful consideration, and I have 
decided not to be a candidate. Upon the expiration of my 
term my plan is to return to Montana and to endeavor to re 
establish myself in the practice of law. 

“Here this announcement might appropriately end, but I 
take this occasion to thank my friends, who have remained 
steadfast. Their loyalty is deeply appreciated, and I hope my 
record merits it. If not, it is not because of lack of effort on 
my part. 

“Wor more than 11 years I have tried to serve faithfully the 
people of Montana and their best interests. During that time 
I have given them the best and zu there was in me. I have 
ever been at their service. I have sought service, not pub- 
licity ; results, not credit. The work has been hard and wear- 
ing, and there have been very few days, when not prevented 
by illness, when I was not at my post, working long hours. 

In matters not political I have ever endeavored to give 
prompt, faithful, courteous attention to everything in which my 
aid was sought by any constituent—Democrat, Republican, So- 
cialist—those of any politics and those of none, In such mat- 
ters I have known no politics, factions, or past differences, but 
have tried to serve all alike. It has been a pleasure to me to 
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do so, No one has appealed to me for aid in any legitimate 
matter whose appeal has been ignored. 

“In political matters I have nearly always voted with the 
majority of my party. During both of President Wilson’s terms, 
with one exception, I heartily supported all of his administra- 
tion measures. For eight years, with one exception, I voted to 
confirm every nomination to office made by him. During the 
World War, frem start to finish, I ardently supported him in 
all measures for the proseeution of the war and in preparation 
therefor. I unwaveringly followed him, as our leader, through- 
out that great conflict. After the cessation of hostilities I 
earnestly supported him in his efforts to have us enter the 
League of Nations, which I sincerely favored. 

“Since President Harding’s induction into office on admin- 
istration measures upon which my party divided I have voted 
to uphold him when I thought it to the interest of my country 
to do so, otherwise not. Generally, when I did so, I was in 
company with Senator Unprrwoop, Democratic leader of the 
Senate. I put but three things above my party—they are the 
et my conscience, the welfare of my country and 

“ Realizing the desperate plight of agriculture since the World 
War, I have voted for every measure for the benefit of farmers 
which has come before the Senate. I have supported many 
measures for the benefit of labor. I have voted for all meas- 
ures for the benefit of disabled former service men, for whom 
the Government is now expending $1.000,000 a day, for all of 
which I voted. I have voted for all measures to promote good 
morals and clean living. 

“I have not during either my first or second term in the 
Senate taken any stand or given utterance to sentiments or 
cast votes or made promises with a view to advancing my 
politieal fortunes or procuring reelection. My only aim has 
been to do what I thought right; my only guide has been my 
conscience. I have tried always to do my duty, be the conse- 
quences what they might. I know some things I have done 
have not been popular. I have not sought popularity. I realize 
I haye not pleased all. I have not tried to do so. However, I 
have done my best, according to my sense of duty. 

“I hope I may be succeeded by some one who will serve the 
people of Montana and of the country as diligently and faith- 
fully as I have tried in my humble way to do, and who will do 
so more successfully and effectively. I hope the Democrats of 
Montana may nominate for my successor some one who may be 
acceptable to the party and who may be worthy of receiving the 
yotes of a majority of the voters of Montana. 

“When I shall return to the people of Montana the trust 
with which they have twice graciously honored me, I hope and 
expect to do so without having brought upon it discredit by 
any act of mine. I have broken no promises. I have given 
conscientious if not valuable service. 

“I was here at my post the first day of my first term, upon 
the convening of Congress, and I expect to be here the last 
day of my present term. Meantime I shall continue to serve 
my constituents as heretofore. Thereafter, to such law business 
as I may be fortunate enough to get I expect to give the same 
degree of attention, diligence, and fidelity I have tried to give 
to publie business. a 

In conclusion, I thank the good people of Montana for all 
they have done for me and thank the Democrats of Montana for 
the honors they have conferred upon me. May the blessings of 
Providence rest upon Montana.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to designate depositaries of public moneys in 
foreign countries and in the Territories and insular possessions 
of the United Stetes, with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9409) to amend section 5209, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to penalty for embezzlement by a 
Federal reserve officer, agent, or employee, so as to include 
national bank examiners or assistants, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the following concurrent resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 
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H. Con. Res, 36. Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
as a House document 1,500 copies of the Journal of the 
Fifty-sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; and 

H. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
3,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 181, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, entitled “A letter of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian transmitting a report showing the names of all persons 
employed by the Alien Property Custodian.” 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time to report back from the Committee on Finance 
the so-called soldiers’ compensation bill, the bill (H. R. 10874) 
to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World 
War, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall not object for the moment, as I 
do not want to interrupt the Senator's statement. I prefer 
to let him make his statement first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I only desire at this time 
to say that the committee has sought in the revision of the bill 
to meet the objections that were urged against its considera- 
tion and upon which it was referred back to the Committee on 
Finance some time ago. The committee have made quite an 
elaborate report, and I shall ask Senators to carefully consider 
that report, because it fully explains everything that it will 
be necessary to understand in the discussion of the bill. 

At this time, without presenting the bundle of papers, I 
wish also to present and have referred to the Committee on 
Finance a petition containing something over one million 
names. It is the second installment of a million names of 
persons who have petitioned for the enactment of the bill into 
a law. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection the petition will 
be received and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to finish my 
statement first? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he 
had finished. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I shall finish in just a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely desired to reserve the right to 
object later. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. President, at some time in the very near future I hope 
to be able to lay aside for a day or two the consideration of 
the tariff bill for the purpose of considering and passing, if 
possible, the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

I desire to say at this time that while the pending tariff bill 
which is under consideration marks the dividing line between 
Republicanism and Democracy, and in its discussion necessarily 
there must be partisanship and an attempt to take some 
partisan advantage if possible, in the soldiers’ compensation 
bill we have nothing but an American bill. I hope we shall be 
able to dispose of it as an American measure in the same spirit 
that we voted for appropriations to carry on the war. 

In fixing a time to bring up the measure I shall consult with 
Members on both sides of the Chamber, because there are many 
on each side whose States are having their primaries, who must 
be absent at times, and who are desirous of being present when 
the measure is considered. I shall try to fix a date for bring- 
ing it up that will suit the convenience of most Senators upon 
both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. BRANDEGEDP addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota has stated that the so-called bonus bill is not a partisan 
bill, and that is true’ There are comparatively few of us on 
either side of the Chamber who are opposed to its passage, so 
far as I know, and probably those in opposition are about as 
many on one side of the Chamber as on the other, 

I indicated a moment ago that the Senator could not have 
the bill taken up by unanimous consent, but that was not with 
any idea of filibustering the bill, because I realize that the 
majority of the Senate are entitled to act when they get ready; 
but I feel so earnestly that the bonus bill, if it shall be passed, 
will, in the end, not only work injury to the American people 
but will be an injury to the men whom it proposes to help that 
I do not want to feel that I myself have given consent to its con- 
sideration. 7 

Of course I realize that objection to unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill is a mere matter of form; that the 
Senator from North Dakota may have the bill taken up and 


allow the tariff bill to go to the calendar for a few days and 
then move to take the tariff bill off the calendar without chang- 
ing the status any more than by having the bonus bill taken up 
by unanimous consent; but I think I represent the views of 
those on both sides of the Chamber who intend to vote against 
the bonus bill when I say that I do not wish, as far as I am con- 
8 that we shall be parties to the consideration of the 

If the Senator from North Dakota is going to have the bill 
taken up this summer, I see no objection to taking it up to-day 
or to-morrow any more than taking it up in July or August. I 
think, however, when the Senator has a bill before the Senate 
which is intended, on its face, at least, to raise revenue, it is 
not a very good time to take up a bill which is admittedly going 
to make a charge against the Treasury of over $4,000,000,000, 
and which, in my judgment, if the interest is calculated against 
the claims, will amount to $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000, and 
especially a bill which will not take effect until next year. If 
the bill is passed now, the only effect it will have may be a 
political effect. It is not going to help the ex-soldlers any to 
pass it this month any more than if it shall be passed in next 
December, because the resultant effect of the bill will not be 
accomplished until next year, no matter when it may be passed. 

I should be very glad if the bill went over until after the elec- 
tion, so that the American people might have an opportunity to 
voice their sentiments on the subject. I realize that the American 
people are behind the soldiers. The soldiers are the heroes of 
this generation, and they are entitled to be the heroes of this 
generation ; but it is now proposed by Senators to bring before 
the country a bill that is going to put a charge of from four bil- 
lion to seven billion dollars on the American taxpayers, and, 
if I read the bill aright, it is so framed as to pass on that 
charge from the present to the future. So the young men who 
are going to receive this bonus, or will receive a certificate for a 
bonus, after the bill shall have been passed, in all human proba- 
bility, if they make good in life, will be the men who must ulti- 
mately pay this great debt and in the future carry the great 
burden which it is proposed to put on the Ameriean people. 

I realize, so far as I am concerned, that any efforts on my 
part to prevent the passage of the bill will be practically 
futile;'I recognize that what I say represents on the Demo- 
cratie side of the aisle only a few, and represents only a few 
Senators on the Republican side of the aisle; but I believe, 
in the effort of Senators to respond to a call which they think 
is in the interest of the finest young men who ever followed 
the American flag, that they are not only making a great mis- 
take for the country but in the end they will do a serious 
injury to the ex-service men themselves. 

Therefore I ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
when he gets ready to bring the bill before the Senate to do so 
on motion; so that the responsibility may rest on those Sena- 
tors who are going to sustain the bill and not in any way on 
the Senators who are opposed to it. 0 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, - will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota is merely that he may be per- 
mitted to present the report for the purpose of having it 
printed. I should very much like to have the report printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may have misunderstood the Senator 
from North Dakota. I thought he said that he wished to bring 
the bill up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I merely asked that I might pre- 
sent the report now; and I explained that I wanted to consult 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber as to what we shall do 
in the future. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I misunderstood the Senator. There is 
no reason why the Senator should not be permitted to present 
the report by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all that is involved in my request. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that. I merely 
ask the Senator when he gets ready to bring the bill before the 
Senate that he will do so by a motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘I shall not seek to bring the measure up, 
of course, until I have consulted Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, both sides of the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the same thing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from North Dakota 
allow me to call up a resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Connecticut merely 
allow me to submit the report? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator had presented the 
report, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
report from the Committee on Finance in accordance with the 
request of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 


Is there objection to receiving the 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
mous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that it now 
requires unanimous consent, because the Senate has had no 
morning hour for some time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. If it requires unanimous con- 
sent, I object, because I do not want to be particeps criminis 
in the remotest manner to any part of this performance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Then, later in the day, I shall again ask 
unanimous consent that I may submit the report, and I hope 
the Senator from Mississippi will accord us that courtesy, be- 
cause it will make no difference in the matter of printing or of 
time. ` 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, the soldiers adjusted com- 
pensation bill has already been delayed too long. Why does not 
the Senator from North Dakota move to proceed to its consid- 
eration? Contractors have been paid, profiteers have been 
paid and, in addition thereto, have had their excess-profits 
taxes removed; but an objection is interposed when a soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill is reported. I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota will show some grit and, notwithstanding 
the objection of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
will move to proceed to the consideration of the compensation 
bill. This is the time for courage and sand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from North Dakota, I think, 
still has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
Senator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. If so, I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish simply to say in 
response to the observations of my good friend from Arizona 
[Mr. Asuvrst] that there is at least a“ gentlemen's agreement“ 
in the Senate that I shall not ask to lay aside the pending tariff 
bill without giving due notice and consulting with Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber, and also consult with the leader 
on the other side of the aisle, 

Mr. ASHURST. I was not aware of that agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore, I do not wish to move to take 
up the bill at present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, during the course of the debate on the tariff 
bill a large number of measures have, by unanimous consent, 
been reported to the Senate from various committees of the 
Senate. I do not recall a single instance in which an objection 
has heretofore been interposed. The only effect of an objection 
to the filing of the report on the adjusted compensation bill by 
the Senator from North Dakota at this time will be to force an 
adjournment for a day, when, of course, during the morning 
hour, which would result on the following day after an adjourn- 
ment, he would be able to submit the report. 

The question of the bonus for ex-service men has been before 
the Senate for a long time. In my opinion, it is desirable that 
the subject be discussed and disposed of. It is a vexing ques- 
tion, not only threatening to enter politics but affecting almost 
every phase of industry and business. This country would have 
been better off, business interests in my opinion would have been 
advanced, by the settlement of the bonus question a year ago. 
The longer the delay the worse it will be for the country. 

I realize that there are two sides to the controversy, and that 
the opposing viewpoint should be given liberal and free expres- 
sion in the consideration of the measure, but I hope that my 
friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] will not 
persist in an objection to the submission of the report on the 
bonus bill by the Senator from North Dakota, and I also express 
the hope that within the next two or three weeks an agreement 
may be reached under which the Senate may, proceed to the 
consideration of the bill and dispose of it. If no agreement can 
be secured, it will be necessary to carry a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the adjusted compensation bill, 
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Does the filing of a report require unani- 


It is due to the American soldier to act promptly upon the 
measure. If we are going to decide that he is not entitled to 
adjusted compensation, we ought to give the decision promptly ; 
if we are going to award adjusted compensation, we ought not 
to detract from the value of it by an undue delay in granting it. 

This statement is made that it may be understood that the 
objection of my friend the Senator from Mississippi and the 
views expressed by my friend the Senator from Alabama do not 
reflect the viewpoint, of all on this side of the Chamber, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, in addition 
to what he has said and in response to the statement made 
by the Senator from Alabama to the effect that, as the bill 
does not go into effect until the 1st day of January, there is no 
hurry about securing its passage, I desire to suggest that if 
the bill becomes a law the department ought to have fully six 
mont! time in which to get ready to put the matter into 
operal.on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in addition to that, with 
the indulgence for a moment further of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, there is a feeling that is growing in the minds of 
American soldiers that ought to be allayed, a feeling that Con- 
gress regards the so-called bonus bill as a mere gratuity, and 
that its enactment will be the result of political fear and not 
of a sense of justice and necessity for righteous action. 

Added to the suggestion just made by the Senator from North 
Dakota that a very large organization will be necessary in 
order to put into effect the administration of this measure, is 
the further consideration, which is of great importance, that 
there is nothing in the conduct or the record of the proposed 
beneficiaries of this measure to justify either branch of Con- 
gress or any department of the Government in dealing with it 
in such a manner as to create the impression that whatever 
relief is granted under the measure is grudgingly given. 

Mr. LENROOT subsequently said: Mr. President, I feel very 
sure that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], who is 
always fair, will be willing to correct his statement of chal- 
lenge to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McoCumser] as 
to moving to take up the bill reported this morning. I am sure 
he was in error. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is a fact that such a 
motion does not lie at this time, because we would first have 
to adjourn and have a new calendar day. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for calling my attention to this. I now, how- 
ever, express the hope that the Senate may adjourn to-day at 
the close of business and that we may have a new calendar 
day to-morrow, so that on to-morrow the eligible motion may 
be made to consider this soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. 

This Republic will not endure if its Congress passes bills 
looking toward paying the profiteer what he claims, then re- 
moves the profiteer’s excess-profits taxes, and then declines to 
consider the bill to pay adjusted compensation to soldiers. I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin, however, for calling my 
attention to the parliamentary situation, and I shall rely 
upon him to-morrow with his parliamentary skill to assist 
some of us on this side and on the other side in securing con- 
sideration of the soldiers’ compensation bill and the McNary- 
Smith reclamation bill. , 

This Government owes no man a living. It is the idler, 
slacker, and coward who says the Government owes him a 
living; but this Government does owe every man and woman 
in this land a fair chance to earn a living. Do you catch the 
distinction? The idler, the sluggard, will say: “The Gov- 
ernment owes me a living“; but every man and every woman 
in our land has a right to say: The Government owes me and 
must give me an opportunity to earn a living.” Unless we 
pass the adjusted compensation bill and pass the McNary- 
Smith reclamation bill, we shall have denied many of our 
citizens the fair opportunity to earn a living. 


STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
report from the Committee on the Library upon House Joint 
Resolution 127. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none and the report will be received. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. From the Committee on the Library, I 
report back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 127) to reerect the statue of Abraham Lincoln upon 
its original site, and I submit a report (No. 754) thereon. 

Will the Secretary, if there is no objection, kindly read the 
joint resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 


The Chair 


+ 
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The reading clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, cto. e the Ne of Public ee 
Grounds of the thorized and 


upon an 
mgt be the 2 55 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is a committee 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 1, line 5, before the word 
“upon,” it is proposed to insert the word “approximately.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, this joint resolution was 
passed, I think, unanimously by the House of Representatives, 
and it has received the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on the Library; but I want to call attention to the fact that I 
am informed that it cost about $2,500 to take down the statue 
and store it in the basement of the courthouse, where it is at 
present. No appropriation seems to be made in the House 
joint resolution directing the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to reerect it upon a foundation and pedestal 
which will have to be constructed. I therefore asked Colonel 
Sherrill to make an estimate of the cost of reerecting it ac- 
cording to the directions of the joint resolution, and he writes 
the letter which I send to the desk and ask to have read; and 
then I will offer an amendment to the House joint resolution 
to provide the funds which it is suggested are necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the communication. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, Corrs or ENGINEERS, 
OFFICE oF PUBLIC eee AND GROUNDS, 
ashington, D. O., June 38, 1922. 
Hon. Fnaxk B. BAN DEREN. 
Chairman Joint Committee on the Library, 
United States — Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Sexaror: In accordance with the request made by your 
secretary, Mr. Lundy, 1 have to inform you met the estimate of cost 
of replacin the Lincoln Monument complete, a lon ot a aa on its old 
site, inclu the cost of design and construction of a suitable new 
pedestal, the foundation work and erection of the monument, is all 


$5,000, 
Yours very respectfully, 
O. SEERRILL, 
Lieutenant Oolonet Corps of 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I call attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee has recommended that the word “approximately” be 
inserted before the words “ its original site“ because the com- 
mittee was informed that originally the statue or its pedestal 
stood out a few feet upon the sidewalk, and it is desirable that 
the statue should not intrude upon the sidewalk; and that much 
latitude was thought advisable by the committee. 
I now offer an amendment to provide the necessary money to 
pay for the cost of reerecting the statue. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Reapinc CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of 
the joint resolution the following: 
The sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is he: 
prt hr oe ont of any moar in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
ted to pay the expense of the same, 
„The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 
The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, on the 6th of June the Senate 
unanimously passed a bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River at Steubenville. Meanwhile, an 
identical bill was passed in the House and came here and was 
handed down during the absence of the Senater from New York 
IMr. CALDER], and consequently his attention was not called to 
it. The bill is now reported by me from the Committee on 
Commerce. I am authorized to make a unanimous report from 
the committee on the bill (II. R. 11646) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge acress the Ohio River near Steubenville, 
Ohio, and ask for its immediate consideration. It is absolutely 
identifical with the bill which has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does it conform entirely to existing law? 

Mr. WILLIS. Entirely so. It-is exactly the same as the 
bill we passed, based upon Report No. 751. 


are Se Se ee — ——— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. The Senator from Ohio asks unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That th of C 
17177 ̃ tn hehe wacocetre and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and roaches 
thereto across the Ohio River, at or near the north tity limits of the 
city of Steubenville, Ohio, in accordance with =s provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulite the construction of bridges over navigavle 


waters,” 11 March 23, 1906. 
SEC, this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said 1 5 — Aa 5 within two years and completed within 


five years from the date of the approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendments, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 


Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. It calls 
on the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta for certain informa- 
tion 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 304) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas it has been cha upon the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta has had 3 and distributed iu 
the State of Alabama, at its own speech delivered in the 
Senate by Senator GLASS, of Virginia, in in which the position of Sena- 

tor Hmrtrn on the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board was 
— — and criticized; and 

Whereas it is charged that the said Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
tanta, its officials or agents, wrote, or caused to be written, a letter 
which was sent into sp State of Alabama with 3 
Guass commending the speech and calling on the 
the State of ‘Alabeins, the State epee d in part by Senator TJEP- 
LIN, to write the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta his opinion of the 
speech and his position in the matter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and it is 
hereby, requested to furnish to the Senate, in ing, at its earliest 
conveninnce: a list of the names and addresses of citizens in the State 
of Alabama to whom said speech and letter were sent, and all infor- 
mae in its possession called for in the following questions : 

Was the speech in question of Senator Gass sent into the State 
of Alabama by or at the instance of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
anta 

2. Was a letter written by said Federal reserve bank, or any of its 
officials, and sent with the. of Senator Grass to voters in the 
sor mes of Alabama; if so, what were the contents of such a letter? 

At whose instance and expense was the of Senator GLASS 
printed and distributed to voters in the State of Alabama? 

4. How was the fund provided, and how much money was expended 
in printing and N into . 85 the speech of Senator Grass 
a the letter which accompanied it? 

To how mone. people in the State of Alabama were the said speech 
aan letter sent? 

6. Did the Federal Reserve Board, or any member 12 — * 
0 e 0 


sending or have anything to do with the sendin: speec 
into the State of 


Senator Glass and the letter which accompanied 
Alabama? 
PRICES OF COAL. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
take the time of the Senate for a brief period to call attention 
to the critical situation that is developing in this country as a 
result of the shortage of anthracite coal and the increase in the 
price of bituminous coal. 

There are two fuels produced and used in this country—bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite coal. Two strikes have been in 
progress since April 1 last, the strike of the bituminous-coal 
miners and the strike of the anthracite-coal miners. The 
strike in the anthracite coal regions has resulted in a complete 
suspension of the production of anthracite coal. No anthracite 
coal whatever is being produced at the present time. The 
strike in the bituminous-coal regions has resulted in a possible 
serious shortage in the supply of bituminous coal in the near 
future. : 

I take the time of the Senate this morning for the purpose of 
impressing the Congress with the critical situation that has de- 
veloped, and the serious consequences that are likely to follow 
if some steps are not taken to solve the present difficulties in 
regard to our supply of fuel. Perhaps I can not impress the 
seriousness of the situation better than by reading two or three 
brief letters which have been sent me recently by residents of 
Massachusetts. 

The first letter is from Mr. Robert Robertson, a contractor in 
the city of Beverly, Mass. He writes me, under date of May 
29, as follows: 


I wish you would tell me what the situation is on the coal strike. I 
suffered a great deal in the last coal strike and I wondered what the 
situation is, and why we do not hear more about it in the newspapers. 

I understood a committee was appointed, or was to be appointed, 
by the National Government to take this matter up. 

It seems to me something ought to be done, and I would be obliged 
for any information you can give me. 

incerely yours, ROBERT ROBERTSON, 
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and motives were of the best. He learned that certain publie- 
service corporations, forced into the spot-coal market, were 
being charged by these coal operators exorbitant prices, namely, 
$3.50, $4, and $4.50 a ton, but he failed to appreciate the fact 
that the price to the regular customers of these operators had 
not varied during February, March, April, May, and June; in- 
deed, not until the operators met Mr. Hoover here in Washing- 
ton on Memorial Day, and then an advance of 100 per cent 
was given the retailers. 

Let us consider the facts: Every person who is a regular 
customer of the bituminous-coal operators whose mines were in 
operation was being charged $1.75 per ton up to June 1. A few 
individuals, forced into the spot market, were being asked 
exorbitant prices, and paid them. Mr. Hooyer called the coal 
operators together, and they met with him in this city on 
Memorial Day. No other agencies or representatives of the 
coal industries or the consuming public were invited, though it 
appears that a telegram was sent to Mr. Hoover from the re- 
tail dealers of this country requesting that they have a con- 
ference before thé price was finally fixed, and he had fixed the 
date for that meeting, which was the day after Memorial Day, 
namely, May 31. When the representatives of the retail coal 
dealers of this country, those who bring the coal to the homes 
of the American people, arrived in Washington on Memorial 
Day afternoon they found Mr. Hoover in session with the coal 
operators, and they were informed by the coal operators that 
they came too late, that the price was already fixed at $3.50 
a ton. 

I say only in fairness to Mr. Hoover that he probably in- 
tended to fix a maximum price for spot coal of $3.50.a ton. I 
can not explain his conduct in any other way; but the results 
that followed were that every coal dealer in American was 
notified the instant Mr. Hoover met with the operators and 
agreed to $3.50 per ton that the price for all had been raised to 
$3.50 per ton, and every single user of bituminous coal, as the 
result of the meeting of May 30 and 31, has had his coal bill 
advanced $1.75 per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under what authority does 
the Secretary of Commerce assume to raise the prices?” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Under no authority. I re- 
peat, I think he thought he was doing a public service. I, per- 
sonally, think he was buncoed. I believe that he was deceived 
and misled by the coal operators, and I think he ought to do 
something to undo the harm that has been done, for very 
serious results have followed. 

I have received from coal dealers, who are buying from 
operators, information which I will put in the Recorp later as 
to just how and what advance in price took place. Coal dealers 
all over this country, having contractual and business agree- 
ments with operators for prices made before May 30 for $1.75 
per ton, found on May 31 that their prices were raised to $3.50 
per ton, Of course there is no justification for it. If the con- 
sumption of bituminous coal had been greatly in excess of the 
production, some possible excuse might be advanced for increas- 
ing the price, but the cold facts are that the consumption is 
not as much as the weekly production, plus the supply that was 
on hand April 1. 

What happened was this: Because some dealers and some 
users of bituminous coal had to go to a different operator to 
do business they were held up and these extortionate prices 
have been demanded of them because of the distress in which 
they found themselves by reason of the strike in the mines 
owned by the operators with whom they had been doing 
business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, during the war the Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to regulate the prices of certain basic 
commodities, and in so far as it could do so conferred power 
upon certain agencies of the Government to execute its will in 
that particular. It is astonishing, beyond my power to realize, 
that a high officer of the Government would presume to act in 
a matter of that character without any authority of law and to 
impose upon the consumers of this Nation his individual view- 
point as to what was the proper price for such an indispensable 
commodity as coal. 

The statement which the Senator from Massachusetts is mak- 
ing is very important. It is astonishing to me to learn that 
without any semblance of authority, and for merely benevolent 
reasons, the Secretary of Commerce would assume to deter- 
mine, in conference with the wholesalers of coal, or the pro- 
ducers of coal, what the people of this country should pay for 
that indispensable product. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And be a party to an agreement, without 
any authority, to increase the price about $2 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The agreement into which 
they entered was and had to be voluntary, but it is my opinion 


Another letter is from Mr. J. O. Sturtevant, of the Marston. 
Sturtevant Co., 278 Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass., also dated 
May 29, as follows: 

Dear Sin: Why is it that there is no direct effort made by the Gov- 
ernment to investigate and settle the coal strike? This ought to be done 
immediately and the facts made public. It is of vital importance to the 
New England industries as well; and the newspapers seem to be saying 
little about the coal situation. 

Respectfully yours, 


J. O. STURTEYANT. 
A third letter is from a dealer in anthracite coal in the city 
of Boston. The letter is dated June 5, and reads: 


According to report in Boston papers you confined yourself in your 
resolution e to the-“ bituminous" situation, which, of course, is 
commendable. e in Boston think the anthracite” situation is in a 
far more desperate condition, as it is used almost entirely for the com- 
fort of the homes throughout New England, and we can truthfully say 
that the stock of “anthracite now in Boston could be cleaned up by 
the 15th of July if the dealers had their entire equipment at work de- 
livering to customers. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. Douerty Co., Coal and Wood. 


Information of a similar character, namely, that by the mid- 
dle of July the supply of anthracite coal will be exhausted in 
New England, comes to me from many reliable sources. 

Some facts have been revealed in the last few days which 
tend to show that improper advantage is being taken of the 
coal shortage to increase prices. The bituminous operators 
met in this city a few days ago with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, called here for the purpose, it was announced, of fixing 
the price of bituminous coal to the consumers, Up to the time 
of the meeting in Washington of these operators with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce there had been practically no change 
whatever in the price of bituminous coal to those having con- 
tractual relations with, and were recognized as regular custom- 
ers of, the bituminous operators whose mines are now in oper- 
ation. It is a fact that certain public service corporations and 
other coal consumers who were obliged to buy bituminous coal 
in the spot market were charged excessive prices prior to the 
Ist of June, but these cases are somewhat isolated. From April 
1, however, until June 1 the average selling price of the most 
salable quality of bituminous coal was about, if not less than, 
$1.75 per ton. That coal delivered in Chicago and the Middle 
West was selling to the householders of Chicago for about $7 
per ton, this including cost at the mines, freight rates, and 
retail dealers’ commissions. 

After the meeting of the coal operators with the Secretary 
of Commerce, announcement was made that a voluntary agree- 
ment had been reached whereby the maximum price of bitumi- 
nous coal was to be $3.50 a ton. Almost overnight, after a 
meeting with the Secretary of Commerce, bituminous coal ad- 
vanced in price from $1.75 per ton to $3.50 per ton. It is un- 
believable that a public official would be a party to increasing 
the price of bituminous coal to this extent under the circum- 
stances and in the light of the facts which he has disclosed 
in his report to the Senate in response to Senate Resolution 
298. introduced by me a few days ago. 

First of all, the strike in the unionized bituminous coal 
regions has not as yet seriously affected the supply of bitumi- 
nous coal. The figures presented by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in response to Senate Resolution 298, and the undis- 
puted figures presented by the brief filed by the retail coal 
merchants of this country, show that there was on hand 
60,000,000 tons of bituminous coal at the time this strike took 
place April 1. 

Mr. OVERMAN rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me finish this thought, 
and I will yield to the Senator in just a moment, The produc- 
tion has been between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons every week 
from that time to the present time, and the consumption has 
been from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons. I think the brief of the 
retail coal merchants states that the consumption may reach 
8,000,000 tons. So we have this situation: Coal is being pro- 
duced in the bituminous coal regions of this country where 
there is no strike in sufficient quantities to take care of, for 
the present, the consumption of the country; but because there 
is a strike in certain coal regions, and because those who have 
been purchasing from those coal operators whose plants are 
closed by reason of the strike are obliged to go out into the 
spot market, exorbitant prices have been charged to the busis 
ness men forced to go and buy in a spot market. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr, OVERMAN. I wish to understand what the Secretary of 
Commerce had to do with increasing the price in a week from 
$1.75 a ton to $3.50 a ton? Did he consent to that increase 
from $1.75 to $3.50 to the consumers of this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will come to that in a 
moment. I have no quarrel with the Secretary of Commerce. 
I think he tried to do a public service. I believe his intentions 
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that it was illegal, and that a committee of this body ought to 
hear the facts and suggest te the Attorney General that pro- 
ceedings immediately be instituted against these coal operators, 

1 want the Senator from Arkansas to realize this situation, 
too. Understand there is no strike in the region where the 
coal operators have increased the price. Their cost of pro- 
duction has not inereased at all. They are mining coal as 
cheaply as they did before the strike. Their relationship to 
the general public is exactly as it was before the strike. And 
yet because of the demand coming to them from those who 
have purchased coal from other operators they, without any 
justification, proceed to profiteer and to extort to the extent 
of 100 per cent. It is imconceivable. The American people 
will not tolerate a condition like this. They will not tolerate 
increasing so suddenly and arbitrarily the price of coal, such 
an essential to the prosperity of our country and to the hap- 
piness and welfare of our people. They will not tolerate in- 
creasing the cost of coal 100 per cent overnight. simply be- 
eause a few operators are in a position to hold up the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And yet they come here und get an agree- 
ment with the head of the Department ef Commerce to agree to 
approve this increase. Is not that true? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the situa- 


tion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The responsibility of fixing the price of a 
commodity like coal, something of almost universal use in all 
the industries of the Nation and indispensable to the comfort of 
nearly all the people and to the life of many of them, can net 
be overstated. The power to do that ought to be exercised with 
some regard to the rights and interests of the people who con- 
sume the commodity. It ought not to be exercised arbitrarily 
and without authority, because it is the power of life and death 
itself. It is amazing that an officer of the Government, even in 
a spirit of benevolence and from a desire to render a kindly 
service to an oppressed people, weuld attempt to exercise a 
power of that kind without any authority of law whatever. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is quite apparent that the 
Secretary of Commerce thought, because he was reducing the 
maximum charge to a few buyers in the spot market, that he 
was doing a publie service, but what must he think of the men 
with whom he entered into the agreement when they accepted 
his statement that the maximum price would be $3.50. by rais- 
ing the price everywhere and to everybody? The price-fixing 
conference resulted in price raising. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, what other interpretation 
could they have put upon his terms if he granted the right to 
raise prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Their interpretation is that 
maximum and minimum mean the same thing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there not always the temptatioh to ap- 
ply the maximum? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; and the Seeretary of 
Commerce had had previous experience and ought to have 
realized what the consequence would be. So bold were they 
in raising their prices that evidence can unquestionably be 
produced to show that dealers in bituminous coal, who had 
eontracts for 10 or 20 carloads of bituminous coal at $1.75 per 
ton, were notified after the price-fixing agreement that the 
contracts were canceled, and that they would now have to pay, 
under the new agreement with the Secretary of Commerce, 
$3.50 per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Thus giving to that advance the color of 
governmental authority. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. I do not want 
my statement alone to be accepted about the situation. I re- 
peat and I emphasize the fact that there is as yet no serious 
shortage of bituminous coal. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Upon what does the Senator base that 
statement, which is absolutely without any foundation in fact? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for 
characterizing my statement in that fashion. I am not in the 
habit of asserting that other Members of this body make un- 
founded statements without hearing their explanation or hear- 
ing from them the evidence upon which they base their state- 
ment. I will give the Senator the information. I will give 
him the information from Seeretary Hoover himself. I will 
read from the report which is on the desk of every Senator, the 
report of the Secretary of Commerce in response to the reso- 
lution whieh I offered some days ago asking for certain in- 


formation about the production and consumption and price of 
bituminous coal. I read: 

1. “The present supply of mined bituminous coal.” 

The la information we have is a canvass of the situation at the 
0 of the strike on April 1 by the Department of Commerce and 

e Geological Survey, partly d upon various trade associa- 
tions. No funds have been avail: for the repetition of this inquiry. 

On April 1 the stocks of mined bituminous coal in the hands of con- 
sumers were estimated at 63,000,000 tons. In addition thereto there 
ted to. be 4,000,000 tons on the Lake Superior and Michigan 
about 2,500,000 either on tracks or in storage belonging to 


was estima 
docks and 
the operators, There was also an own amount of coal in transit 


on the railways. ro gore) has been made that it amounts to between 
10,000,000 15,000,000 tons. 

So there were on hand 63,000,000 tons and 2,500,000 tons in 
addition to that, plus between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 tons, 
making about 75,000,000 tons of coal on hand. 

Mr. ASHURST. And 4,000,000 tons on Lake Superior. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; making about 80,000,- 
000 tons in round numbers. 

Now, let us confine ourselves to two inquiries: What is the 
production since April 1 and what has been the consumption? 

2. The Kr weekly production and consumption of such coal 
since April 1, 1922. 

That is the second question I put to the Secretary of Com- 
merce through the resolution to which I have referred. His 
reply is as follows: 

The only statistics as to production are the daily number of cars 
loaded, and are furnished by the railways as follows: 

Week ending— Estimated tons. | Week ending — Estimated tous. 


pr. 8... 8, 825, 000 May 2 — 4,484, 000 
Apr. 15..____.... 3, 656, 000 6 
Apr. .. , 575, 000 June 3 4, 600, 000 
Apr. 29... — 4,175, 000 — 
May 6. 4, 164. 000 Total 37, 768, 00% 
May 13________. 4, 438, 000 
That is the production. Now, let us see what the consump- 
tion is. I read: 


There are no statistics of consumption. A rough estimate may be 


deduced by assuming the consumption to be to production based 
upon car adinga in other periods 
1921, 

Week ending— Tons. Week ending— Tons 
Apr. 9_......__.. 5, 684, 750 May A e T, 482, 250 
8 85, 600 May 21 7, 461, 900 
Apr. 23. 6, 363, 150 May-28__......... 7, 680, 0 
Apr. 6, 512, 850 June 4 6, 366, 650 
May 7 6, 901, 600 


Thus we see that, with all this supply on hand April 1, there 
has, been a production on an average of between 4,500,000 tons 
and 5,000,000 tons, and there has been a consumption of be- 
tween 5,000,000 tons and 7,500,000 tons. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question at that point? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator states that the estimate 
of production ran up to 5,000,000 tons. I am looking at the 
same table from which the Senator read his figures, and the 
highest production shown during the period for the week 
ended April 8, to and including the week ended June 3, was 
4,856,000 and it runs down to 3,575,000 tons. So that the 
average production for those weeks, from April 8 to. June 3, 
would be between 3,575,000 and 4,856,000, or a little over 
4,000,000 tons instead of nearly 5,000,000. tons. 

Further than that, the consumption based upon former years 
runs from the lowest, about 5,000,000 tons, up to the highest, 
about 8,000,000 tons. The ordinary consumption is about eight 
or nine million toms a week. So that there is a shortage of 
about 5,000,000 tons a week. 

Now, if the Senator will read just below that 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator had not in- 
terrupted me, I was about to read it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He will see that while there were 
63,000,000 tons above ground on April 1, that the stock has been 
reduced until in the week ending June 3 there would be about 
32,000,000 tons, or about one-half as much coal as there was 
on April 1, and that during the period when ordinary produe- 
tion should have kept up with consumption. So the Senator’s 
statement that there was no shortage of coal was absolutely 
erroneous. 

„ Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree with 
me that there are 32,000,000 tons of bituminous coal on hand 
now? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I accept the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And yet he says there is a 
shortage of bituminous coal in this country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say that the statement made by Mr. 
Hoover shows that on April 1 there was a total above ground 
of about 63,000,000 tons and that has now been reduced im these 
few weeks to 32,000,000 tons. If the Senator will figure at 
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that rate of production and consumption up until the ist of 
September, he will see what the conditions will be at that time. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the supply is 
lessening all the time. Of course, the amount of coal on hand 
April 1 has been drawn upon and is decreasing in volume every 
week as the strike goes on. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator know that it is 
during this period when they stock up on coal and when there 
should not be that reduction, and the purchasers of coal know, 
when that reserve Stock is being depleted week by week, that 
in the future, and in the no distant future, there is going to be 
an absolute famine in the quantity of coal above ground. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator please let 
me read the paragraph which I had intended to read when the 
Senator from West Virginia interrupted me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The conclusions stated by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after he gave the tables from 
which I have quoted, are as follows: 

As there has been considerable Industrial re 
of 1921 and less activity than 1920, our roug ess is that the total 
consumption from April 1 to June 4 is about 65,000,000 tons. 

The total consumption up to April 1 was 65,000,000 tons. 
There were 80,000,000 tons on hand and there were produced 
each week an average of 5,000,000 tons, making 40,000,000 tons, 
a total of 120,000,000 tons,'and only about 65,000,000 tons have 
been consumed up to June 1. 

Upon this data the stocks of mined bituminous coal remain on 
hand week ending June 4 should be about 32,000,000 8 in 
addition the amount of coal in transit may amount to 10,000, tons, 

So we see from the statement of the Secretery of Commerce 
that while there has been a steady and constant decline in the 
amount of bituminous coal on hand, there has been no shortage 
and there has been no necessity for raising prices except to 
profiteer. If there be necessity for any Government action, it 
should be to regulate the distribution of bituminous coal rather 
than price fixing. 

But I am not going to confine myself to the report from which 
I have just read. I am going to read from the brief of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. Let it be under- 
stood that the coal operators who have been given permission 
to increase the price of coal to the industrial plants of America 
and to the home consumers of coal by 100 per cent are the very 
concerns who are paying nonunion wages of $4 per day to 
their miners, while the union mines whose miners are on strike 
have been selling coal before the strike for the same price; 
that is, $1.75 per ton, and paying $7.50 per day wages to the 
mine workers. Let me read that statement: 

Not less than 68 per cent of the cost of bituminous coal is directly 
due to the labor in mining it. Not more than 65 per cent of the 
miners employed in the bituminous fields are union miners and mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America. 

It is the United Mine Workers of America who are on strike. 
I ought to say that this brief also brings out the fact that in 
the bituminous coal industry there are an excessive number of 
employees; it is overdeveloped. 

I think the estimate of the figures here is that there are 
600,000 miners who have been employed in the mining of bitu- 
minous coal when the demand is only for about 450,000 miners to 
take care of the demand, 

The high labor cost in the organized field o fing at artificial wage 
senles creates a situation which makes it impossible for the union 
mines to compete with the nonunion mines where wa are re- 
turning to normal. Under the union agreement, which terminated on 
March 31, 1922, the unionized mines were forced to pay $7.50 per day 
as the minimum wage rate to common labor. 

Yet the union mines were selling bituminous coal up to April 
1 for under $1.75 a ton. 

As against this, the nonunion mines were paying about $4.50, and 
with the unionized mines shut down owing to the strike, the nonunion 
mines are operating full force. 

A Geological Survey repert of May 14 states that during the week 
previous 4,500,000 tons of bituminous coal were produced— 


That was during the week previous to May 14— 


A similar report for the week following, or ending May 27, states 
that the nonunion production had reached the total of 5,000,000 tons. 


That amounts almost to the entire normal consumption, and 
we know that there has been an increased demand now because 
of the fear of what will happen in the future by reason of the 
prolongation of the strike. 


Wages in the nonunion fields are based on Ji g competitive and 
economic conditions, and the union mines can nof compete with the 
nonunion since wages paid in the latter are dependent n the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand; whereas the United Mine Workers 
of America is attempting to force the unionized mines to pay an arbi- 
trary wage regardless of conditions and prices under which their 
product must meet competition. 


very from the situation 


I think that information covers all available in regard to 
consumption and production, I have been handed some tele- 
grams from coal dealers in my State with reference to the price 
now being charged. I have a telegram, although I have not had 
an opportunity to note its contents until this minute, from 
W. B. Finney, who is one of the leading coal dealers in the 
city of Boston, who, in response to a telegram from me, says, in 
part, that the price of low-grade bituminous coal has been 
quoted at $1.75 net in March and April. 

I have explained the situation, and the question now is, 
What are we going to do about it? To the people of New Eng- 
land anthracite coal during the winter is an absolute necessity 
for health and comfort. Yet there is no production whatever of 
anthracite coal, practically not one ton coming out of the earth. 
With almost inexhaustible resources of coal, with money plen- 
tiful to capitalize the business, yet our people are without relief. 
Bituminous coal prices, with the assistance of governmental 
authority, have increased overnight by 100 per cent. 

I want to be fair to Mr. Hoover; I am not charging him with 
any improper motives; but he owes it to himself to call the 
operators together and ask them for an explanation; and the 
Senate owes it to itself to summon all the coal operators with 
their books and papers and to find out what they were charging 
for bituminous coal up to May 20, and what authority and what 
right they had to increase their prices 100 per cent on the morn- 
ing of May 31, after they had obtained the public sanction of 
the Secretary of Commerce. i 

The Secretary of Commerce has been fooled and deceived. 
His good intentions will not help the American consumers of 
bituminous coal. They can form their judgment of the wisdom 
of his aets only by results. 

What are we going to do about it? How long are we going 
to say to the American people, what Mr. Hooyer said in his 
report to the Senate submitted in response to the resolution 
presented by me, that there is no authority of law to settle the 
coal strike, and that there is no law to stop profiteering? How 
long will a patient publie reeeive that answer without a protest? 

This is no temporary misadjustment of the coal industry. T 
have been a Member of the Senate for three years, and each 
year I have been here I have found the exact situation whieh 
confronts us now, The same demands have come from my sec- 
tion of the country to do something to let them have coal, to do 
something to prevent robbery and extortion in coal prices. 

Mr. President, private enterprise in the coal industry is on 
trial. The people will overlook an oecasional or temporary mis- 
adjustment of an industry, even one producing an essential 
necessity of life, but constant repetition of trouble between labor 
and capital and constant profiteering they can not and will not 
overlook much longer. If this question is not settled, there will 
be a movement in this country to take the coal industry out of 
the hands of private enterprise, and, much as that result may be 
deplored—and I would deplore it—the people will take it into 
their own hands, for the people must have coal, and they will 
mine it themselves if private enterprise does not mine it for 
them. 

What is the real trouble here? The coal operators have been 
unable to get along with their miners; they can not agree upon 
the share of profits which are derived from the sale of coal; they 
can not agree as to how those profits shall be distributed. 

The public do not care about the profits of the coal oper- 
ators and they do not care especially about the wages of the 
miners, but they do care about having this industry serve them 
coal at reasonable prices. The trouble has been that this in- 
dustry, so essential and important to ourepeople, has been used 
solely for profit making and no consideration whatever has 
been given to service. The day has gone by in America or else- 
where when any industry engaged in the production of an essen- 
tial commodity can put service to the public after profit mak- 
ing. But the most damnable feature of the present situation is 
that they have not planned to make their profits over a long 
period of time, as most industries do, but they have proceeded, 
because of a strike in another part of the coal industry and a 
consequent curtailment of production, to extort exorbitant prices. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that if this kind of thing continues the American people 
will demand that the Government take over the industry. There 
is a distinction between coal and oil in this country and the 
railroads. Coal and oil have been put in the ground by God 
Almighty for the benefit of mankind, and are we going to sit 
silent here and allow a few men in this country to organize 
and profiteer upon the people of America until they suffer and 
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freeze and die because of the greed of profiteers? The people 
are not going to submit to such a condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to sit here silently and see my people in New England 
obliged to pay a 100 per cent increase in their coal bills, or 
obliged to shiver and shake and endure hardships during the 
coming winter simply because the coal operators and coal 
miners can not agree, 

We have been hearing much about discontent. Why should 
there not be discontent in view of the hard times through which 
we have been passing and in view of the terrible business de- 
pression in this country? Now, when there is a ray of hope and 
light and the indications are that there may be some improve- 
ment in the future, comes notice to the industries of America 
that their coal bills are to be henceforth increased 100 per 
cent and that next winter they will be without coal. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator think it will 
be better, however, for the consumers in New England to pay 
the uniform price fixed in the manner which has been sug- 
gested than to be subjected to the chance of a runaway spot 
coal market, in which, under the stress of the continued short- 
age of coal and the approach of winter, coal may go from $10 
to $15, or perhaps more per ton? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, yes; if every haber- 
dasher except one in this city should be burned out overnight, 
and a sudden demand should come for straw hats, the one 
dealer in straw hats might double his price, but it would be 
unmoral; it would lead to discontent; it would be an abuse 
of legitimate business practices; and when a similar condition 
is brought about in reference to the very commodities which we 
must eat, with which we must clothe ourselves, which we must 
have for our comfort and even for life itself, it will not be 
tolerated. Emergencies do not justify unconscionable profits. 

I know the sentiment of many of the Members of this body 
that Government regulation is a failure, Government price 
fixing is a failure, Government control of distribution is a 
failure, Government ownership is a failure. In God’s name, is 
there no remedy for a situation like this? Must we tell the 
people that under the American flag and under the American 
Constitution and under the laws of our Government, when an 
emergency arises everybody is licensed to profit where he will, 
how he will, and in whatever sums he may see fit to extort from 
the general public? Do you wonder that there is unrest and 
discontent in this country? Do you wonder that the masses 
of the people are beginning to lose confidence in the power of 
their Government to protect them against robbery and ex- 
tortion, against profiteering, against taking advantage of emer- 
gencies to raid their pocketbooks as they are being raided? 

Mr. President, the demand for coal for our industries and for 
domestic use is insistent and will grow more so as the winter 
months approach. There is hardly a city or village in the 
whole country where a shortage of coal is not now or will 
shortly be felt. Our coal resources are abundant. Whether 
operators or miners are responsible for the prevailing condi- 
tions, the general public will begin to care less and less, and 
will come to the inevitable conclusion that the coal industry 
is so organized in this country that it is no longer being con- 
ducted from motives of service but motives of greed and profit. 
Whether these motives are more pronounced in the operators 
than the miners will become immaterial. 

Hardly a year pasges when we are not confronted with a 
contest and scramble as to who shall have the most of the 
profits of this business, the miners or the owners, and between 
these two conflicting interests the public is squeezed. 

Mr. President, I have talked longer than I intended. I want 
to protest 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, who is a 
very distinguished lawyer, whether he believes there is not any 
remedy short of nationalization of coal? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not in- 
tend to convey the impression that the Secretary of Commerce 
misstated any fact when he said there was no legal remedy. 

Mr. LENROOT. And none that Congress could afford short 
of nationalization? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Aye, sir; I think there are 
many remedies. I say that to tell an indignant public, who 
have been gouged and robbed because of emergencies like this, 
that we are powerless, is absurd and ridiculous, is a blow at 
the freedom of our institutions and our capacity to promote 
the welfare and prosperity of our people. I believe the Gov- 


ernment could step in and say: “ Unless you sette this strike, 
unless you come together on mutually satisfactory terms, rather 
than let our people suffer, rather than have our people 
profiteered upon, we propose to step in temporarily and con- 

r. N . I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not only that but the Gov- 
ernment could step in and control the distribution of the supply, 
and it could step in and control the price; it could step in and 
take hold of the mines themselves, which is a condition that we 
are rapidly facing if the misadjustment that we find existing 
now in the industry continues from year to year as it is con- 
tinuing year after year, due to—I am not trying to place the 
blame—selfishness or greed for profits of either miners or opera- 
tives; but I say, as a representative of the public, “I care not; 
eg enterprise is failing to conduct this business satisfac- 
orily.” 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). ar, 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
. 

r. LENROOT. I quite agree with the Senator’s view, but 

I did not know that the Senator held the view—I should DETE 
glad if he can substantiate it—that in a crisis of this kind the 
Government has the power to step in and fix the price or compel 
operation other than by taking over ‘the industry. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. It so happens, and men like the 
Senator, who are known to be on the alert to protect the inter- 
ests of the general public, ought to be all the more on the alert 
to prevent an apparent abuse of power, because it happens in 
this instance that the stepping in of Government authority to 
advise with the coal operators has resulted in this widespread 
and general increase in the price of coal which did not exist 
3 June 1. 

r. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. $ f 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is the Senator yielding the floor? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I am yielding for a 
question. I will yield the floor shortly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On what information does the Senator 
base his statement that there is a large increase in the price? 
The Senator has raised a scarecrow, and is fighting something 
that does not really exist. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call to bear testimony to 
the accuracy of my statement the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], who, with me, talked to three coal dealers 
day before yesterday. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I talked to those same three. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call to support me two more 
coal dealers that I talked with this morning, who informed me 
aee the price of bituminous coal up to May 30 was $1.75 
per ton. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator is entirely mistaken aboüt 
that, and at the proper time I will give him the accurate figures 
to show what the price of coal was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator now tell 
me what the price of bituminous coal was on April 1, the day 
of this strike? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have here the figures from April 8 
down to this date, the figures the Senator has been discussing 
most of the time, at the time when he alleges the price was so 
largely increased by the action of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator talking about 
spot prices? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am talking about the average coal - 
prices of all kinds, the average market prices. These are of- 
ficial figures, which the Senator can verify by reference to the 
Bureau of Mines: 
Week of April 3 
Week of April 10__ 
Week of April 17 AZ 
Week of April 24 2. 49 

The Senator stated that the best grade of bituminous coal 
was selling at $1.75. I will say for the Senator's information 
and the information of the Senate that the average price of the 
best grade of coal—which, of course, is mined in West Vir- 
ginia—for the week of May 22 was $3.99. That includes all 
the lower grades of coal, screenings, and, also, domestic lump. 
The domestic lump coal from those grades of coal, which is the 
best grade of coal mined in the world, produced in my State, 
was selling at $5 and $6 a ton, and upon the holding of this 
conference which the Senator from Massachusetts is complain- 
ing about it dropped to $3.50 a ton, which shows that the Sena- 
tor is very much exercised about a condition that does not exist 
and never has existed. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, unfortunately 
I get my opinions and views from the poor consuming public, 
and not from the coal operators. I suppose they have a limited 
fund of information about the price of coal; but I did not 
expect from the Senator from West Virginia such confirmation 
of my argument, because, on his own statement, these coal op- 
erators, paying these cheap wages, without any increase in the 
cost of production, have increased to the American public the 
price of bituminous coal from $2 to nearly $4 per ton in two 
months. That is the conclusion from his own statement, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
- Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 

daho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was going to say that, of 
course, I have no information about the price of this coal except 
that which comes to me from men who are in position to know 
and can only misstate the facts willfully, because they would 
not misstate them through ignorance. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will state to the Senator that I talked 
to the very same men that he talked to and the Senator from 
Massachusetts talked to and knew exactly how their state- 
ments, well intentioned as they are and representing a very 
small fraction of the business, are entirely misleading. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be, Mr. President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The amount of domestic coal sold by 
retailers is about 10 per cent of the whole bituminous coal busi- 
ness. A few of those men out in Chicago have had contracts 
and are stil] enjoying the contractual price of $1.75 a ton, which 
was fixed down in my State and other States at a time when 
there was absolutely no business, and te keep the mines going 
the coal was sold to them at a loss. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently informed 
as to all the details of this coal controversy at this time to 
state what the actual facts may be. I can only state that the 
information which has come to me came-voluntarily. The re- 
tail coal dealers sought us out, I presume, because we were 
members of the Committee on Education and Labor, and made 
their statements. For instance, there was a gentleman in my 
office this morning who is an officer of what is known as the 
American Wholesale Coal Association. They were in session 
on the 30th day of May in Detroit, Mich. They were alse in 
session on the 31st day of May, their entire association, from 
different parts of the country. This gentleman stated that 
upon the 30th day of May the members of their association 
were purchasing coal at three prices, according to the quality 
of the coal, ranging from $1.20 to $1.75 and $2.19, and that 
upon the Ist day of June, while they were still in session, the 
price having been agreed upon Washington telegraphed to 
Detroit, not only was the price raised upon them, but in some 
instances contracts were canceled, and they were compelled to 
pay $3.50 for that for which they were paying $1.20, $1.75, and 
$2.19. 1 

I can only say that this gentleman has expressed his willing- 
ness to come forward and make a statement under oath before 
the committee. I am not in a position, under those circum- 
stances, to question the assertion. Other gentlemen called 
upon us day before yesterday and made similar statements 
with reference to their experience. 

I want to say before I sit down, because I am not going to 
enter into any discussion of this matter at this time, that if 
things are not adjusted, of course we will have an investiga- 
tion, so that we will know the facts, if the facts can be ascer- 
tained. I have assumed, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has said, that it was the intention of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to put a maximum price upon the coal, and that they, 
after talking with the coal operators, came to an agreement 
which was understood, as I understand, to be a maximum price 
of $3.50 at the mines. 

That, however, it was treated as a minimum price by the 
operators I do not think there is very much doubt. That it 
was not intended to be a minimum price I think is pretty 
apparent from all the circumstances; but the facts as they 
come to us are indisputable that that which was regarded as a 
maximum price was immediately treated as a minimum price 
also, and the operators have not only notified those who were 
purchasing coal at $1.75 that they could not have it at that 
price, but these people state to us emphatically that contracts 
have been canceled, and that contracts which call for $1.75 
have been canceled, and they are now paying $3.50. To what 
extent that covers the country we are not able to say at this 
time, of course, having talked to the representatives of only 
two or three of these associations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the’ Senator 
whether the meeting of the wholesale coal dealers’ association 


at Detroit was at the same time Secretary Hooyer was in con- 
sultation here? 

Mr. BORAH, Yes; it was the same date. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the result of the conference here with 
Hoover was the sending of the telegrams to Detroit and®other 
places to increase the price and cancel the contracts? 

Mr. BORAH. As the gentleman stated to me this morning, 
while they were yet in session at Detroit the result of the con- 
ference here was telegraphed to the dealers in Detroit, to wit, 
that the price had been agreed upon at $3.50 at the mine, and, 
as a result, they were immediately notified, as retailers, that 
the price of the.coal which they had been paying these figures 
for was $3.50. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the idea conveyed that the dealers who 
were in session at Detroit were given to -understand that this 
agreement had governmental sanction? 

Mr. BORAH. No statement was made to me to the effect that 
they regarded it as governmental action. I think, however, that 
in all probability a construction was placed upon it to that effect, 
not by reason of anything that happened here but from the mere 
fact that a Government official was in conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. What excuse did they give for the cancellation 
of the contracts? As I understand it, these contracts were reg- 
ular legal contracts, enforceable at law. 

Mr. BORAH. It was so stated to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand what excuse one party to 
a contract could give for arbitrarily violating it and changing 
the price. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
basis for the statement that any contract was violated by these 
men, and I am sure the Senator misapprehends the situation, 
or has been misled by the men who have been talking to him. 
Contracts for the sale of coal to wholesale dealers and retail 
dealers out in the cities of Detroit and Chicago are made upon 
the condition that they require adjustment each month ac- 
cording to market conditions. This conference was held on 
the 30th day of May. It perhaps is true that on the 81st day 
of May the operators told their customers that in the ensuing 
month they would have to pay the market price, which, by 
agreement held to be in the public interest, and which was 
undoubtedly in the public interest, had been increased or would 
be increased, to $3.50. That was not a violation of the con- 
tract. It was pursuant to a contract thoroughly understood by 
these wholesalers and retailers, 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say to the Senator that when he 
states there is no foundation for the statement I am mak- 


ing 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not say that. 

Mr. BORAH. He is himself greatly in error. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say, Mr. President, that the Senator 
has been misinformed. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not been misled. I may have been mis- 
informed, but I understand the English language. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say the Senator has been misin- 
formed, and he may have misunderstood. I do not say he did 
misunderstand, but he may have misunderstood. But he cer- 
tainly has been misinformed. His informants have not given 
him all the information in making to him a statement of that 
kind, The contracts with these men read that the price shall 
be adjusted from month to month, and that they shall pay ac- 
cording to the market price. Many of the contracts are con- 
tinuous, and those people are getting their coal at $1.75 a ton, 
or whatever price was named in the contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, these gentlemen also stated that 
the custom was to notify them upon the 25th of each month as 
to what the price would be the next month. Upon the 25th of 
May they were not notified. The operators were awaiting the 
action which was anticipated here in Washington, so the usual 
custom was broken. They were not notified upon the 25th of 
May, and they were not notified until the conference adjourned 
here in Washington, and then they were notified, contrary to 
custom, on the first day of the month, instead of the twenty- 
fifth day of the month. 

As I said, there can not be any misunderstanding upon my 
part of the proposition. I am wholly unconcerned in the 
matter. I questioned them repeatedly as to the effect of the 
conference here, and I went as much as I could into the details 
as to why they supposed they assumed to increase that which 
was intended to be a maximum to make it a minimum price. 
I know what has happened, if these men are telling the truth, 
and if they are not telling the truth, we will find it out later. 
But I have no reason to doubt the statements which they made. 
I am interested only in securing the facts and working out a 
solution, if possible, of this problem. 


Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the Chair. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be through directly. 

My SMOOT. I think we ought to have some testimony from 
others than interested parties, other than either the coal pro- 
ducer or the purchaser. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
take his own time to make his statement. I can not yield at 
this time. I want to finish my statement, and then the Sen- 
ator can take the floor and make any statement he wants to. 

My statement that coal was being sold for $1.75 per ton is 
challenged. Of course, there are different grades of bituminous 
coal selling at different prices. I referred to the average price 
of bituminous coal. If my statement is false, the telegram 
which 1 hold in my hand, from a man by the name of Phiney, 
of Boston, is false, for he informs me that they purchased 
bituminous coal in February and March for $1.75 per ton. 
There can not be any dispute about the fact that bituminous 
coal was selling at an average price, at the time of this strike, 
under $1.75 per ton, though there may have been a grade here 
and there that was bringing a higher price than $1.75 per ton. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to finish. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I do not deny that there was some 
coal sold at $1.75, and some sold at less than $1.75. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was all I was talking 
about. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because these operators, in order to keep 
their men employed and having operated at a loss down there 
during a year or so, were still selling the coal at a loss. But 
that refers only to a very small fraction of the coal business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I rose for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the country to the critical 
situation so far as the supply and price of coal are concerned, 
I have no quarrel with the coal operators. I have not attempted 
to fix the blame between the coal miners and the coal operators. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator certainly 
has made some statements that reflect very seriously upon the 
coal operators, and I think entirely without justification. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Time will tell. Then I hope 
the Senator, when he rises on this floor, will state publicly that 
he will cooperate with the Senator from Idaho and myself in 
bringing these operators here, putting them under oath, and 
finding out what they were charging in April, May, and June. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The coal operators of my State would 
welcome such an inquiry. They have nothing to féar from the 
fullest publicity in regard to their prices or any of the condi- 
tions of their business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then it gets down to this: 
The Senator from Idaho and myself have been misled, have 
been deceived, have been misinformed by our constituents and 
by men to whom the increased price of $3.50 per ton was di- 
rected after the meeting of May 30, and who have to face the 
public all over this country in asking $1.50 increase in the price 
of coal. We also were misinformed that coal, in consequence, 
has increased from $7 to $9. I think the gentlemen who con- 
ferred with us are as reputable, though perhaps not as wealthy 
or as influential, and are as public-spirited as are the coal 
operators of this country. Certainly they can have no self- 
ish interest. There can be no self-interest on the part of 
dealers who, knowing how powerful the lash of the coal oper- 
ators can be and is, come to Senators voluntarily and ask us, 
as public servants, to protest against a scheme and plan now 
in operation to extort from the people of this country a 100 per 
cent increase in the price of coal. My only interest is to stop 
this price increase and to try and direct public attention to 
what is going on. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asked me what remedy there 
was. The best remedy of all is publicity. Let us have a hear- 
ing. Let us call the roll, find out who these operators are, 
where they are located, what they have been selling their coal 
for, and how much they have been profiteering. That is the 
best means of all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest that we bring all other 
branches of business here and make the same inquiry in regard 
to all other branches of business. Why single out the coal 
operators? They are not more guilty of these things than are 
other business people. The coal operators are perfectly willing 
to submit to the same kind of an inquiry that is directed to 
other kinds of business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It so happens that the coal 
operators, unlike any other business in this country that I know 
of, have been taken under cover by the administration and re- 
ceived the moral sanction of a Government official to increase 
the price of coal 100 per cent. 
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If any other business in this country, whatever it may be, 
comes to Washington and gets the consent of any Cabinet officer 
or any Senator, or anyone else, to proceed immediately and in- 
crease its prices to the general public, then I say investigate it, 
too. But now we are dealing with the coal operators, and let us 
finish one at a time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator must have 
watched the course of the coal market in 1920, when there was 
a shortage, and a sudden shortage, as the result of the strike 
called in the fall of 1919. The rumor of a shortage in coal 
largely operates in the same way that a run on a bank operates. 
You let the story be whispered about in this city that the 
strongest bank here is in a shaky condition, and that there is 
a scarcity of money in that bank, and you would destroy it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but those who start 
and keep up the run do not get any more money as time 
goes on. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thoroughly well knows 
that in 1920 there was a threatened shortage, just as there 
is now. ‘The shortage is increasing every week. In 10 weeks 
the visible supply of coal—not a reserve supply, but the work-. 
ing capital in coal of a great many industries, wholesalers and 
others—will be wiped out at the present rate of consumption. 
The Senator must be familiar with what happened in 1920. 

The very wise and farseeing action just taken by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce was taken in order to prevent what happened 
before, and it was with the cordial cooperation of coal op- 
erators, who might go out in the market to-day and get six or 
eight dollars a ton and next week more, if they chose to do 
so, as other people do who are engaged in business when they 
take advantage of market conditions. Patriotically they have 
agreed to cooperate with Secretary Hoover in an effort to pre- 
vent such conditions as occurred in 1920. I do not know of 
another industry where the men engaged in it have so willingly 
subjected themselves to governmental suggestions of that char- 
acter to keep down prices, in the interest of the consuming 
public, as have the coal operators. i 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It seems that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from Idaho were misinformed and mis- 
led. Instead of being gougers, these coal operators came here 
to entreat the Government to prevent them from profiteering 
and to help them keep from raising their prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They were afraid the prices were going 
up, and they came here and asked the Governmnet to keep them 
from profiteering. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has complained of the frequency with which the coal in- 
dustry is brought in here for discussion and why we do not 
drag in all the other businesses of the Nation. Is not the an- 
swer, in part, that this business is the one great necessity of 
the people, next to the use of water? It is the thing all the 
people must have. P 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the operators and 
miners are constantly in trouble. 

Mr. CALDER. I quite agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. It is the duty of the Congress and the Government 
to secure accurate information concerning this most necessary 
business and particularly to watch over and guard the people's 
rights in its operation. I agree with the Senator, too, that 
unless some remedy is found it will not be long before the 
universal demand of the country will compel the Congress to 
deal with this subject as they have with water, the other great 
fundamental necessity of the people. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And the same result will follow in 
that case that followed in the case of the railroads. We had 
Government regulation and control of the railroads for some 
years, and the Senator must know that we are paying double 
the cost for transportation, both of freight and passengers, 
on an average throughout the country. The inevitable result 
of governmental ownership or operation of coal,mines would 
be to vastly increase the cost of coal to the consumer. If 
the Senator wants to try that experiment, let him look, if he 
pleases, at what has already happened when the Government 
has taken hold of any kind of business and operated it. 

Mr. CALDER. It has not increased the prige of water to 
the people. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The inevitable result is 
what? You say the Government can not interfere, the Gov- 
ernment can not regulate, the Government can not fix prices, 
the Government can not control distribution. Again you cry 
out, look at the railroads and see how they were mismanaged. 
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The inevitable result is distrust upon the part of the people 
in the capacity of their Government to protect them against 
extortion and against gross mismanagement of an essential 
industry, essential to their very life and existence. 

It is absurd to say that we are powerless, that we can not 
listen to complaints; that if we stand here and voice a protest 
in a matter of vital interest to the consuming public we are 
to be charged with being too radical, charged with being op- 
pressors of industry and of coal operators. The real friends 
of the operators are the people who are calling attention to 
the discontent of the people over the way the matter is being 
conducted and trying to find some reasonable remedy that will 
give a living wage to the miner and a decent and reasonable 
profit to the operators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to pour a little oil on the troubled 
waters. I think this is just a misunderstanding here, The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] stated the fact, | 
or what he supposed to be a fact undoubtedly, that freight | 
rates have been doubled under Government operation. The 
Senator, like he said of another Senator, has been misinformed 
by somebody. The Government turned the railroads back to 
the private operators long ago, and it is while they have been 
operating the railroads that the freight rates have been doubled. | 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that he must 
admit that Congress placed in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission full control over the rates of our transpor- 
tation companies and, if those rates have been increased, it 
must have been by the sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is acting as an agency of the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator cites, as an illustration for 
increased rates, Government ownership and Government opera- 
tion of the railroads. It is a historic fact that this great in- 
erease has come under private operation and private owner- 
ship of the railroads. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must know that that is 
the nearest approach to Government operation that we now 
have. We had absolute Government operation for a period of 
years during the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ang whén the private parties got their rail- 
roads back the first thing they did was to increase the rates. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. With the sanction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I am only stating an historical fact to rebut 
the statement of the Senator from West Virginia. In giving 
an illustration of how the Government destroys a thing, he 
said to look at the railroads; that the Government, operating 
the railroads, doubled the rates. As a matter of fact the Gov- 
ernment may be as bad as he thinks it is and full of sin and 
have many things to answer for on the judgment day, but the 
great increase in freight rates came when the Government was 
not operating the railroads. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator whether the in- 
creases were not made by Government sanction? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly they were made with the approval 
of Government officials. How else would they be made? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is just the point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Private parties wanted them increased. It 
was on their demand that the increase was made. They said 
to the Government officials, “ We want to increase the rates,” 
and the Government officials said “ Yes.” Is the Senator con- 
demning Government officials because they let the private own- 
ers of railroads have their way, or what did he mean when he 
was citing the increase of freight rates under Government 
operation? He has to concede that it was private operation 
even though Government officials did consent to it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The point I am making still holds that 
we have more nearly Government control of transportation in- 
terests than of any other business in the country. We had ab- 
solute operation of the transportation interests for a period dur- 
ing the war. It is true, as the Senator says, that since then the 
railroads have been turned back to private ownership, and the 
rates have been increased under private ownership, but always 
with Government sanction. 

Mr. NORRIS. What difference does that make? 
vate owners asked for the increase. It is private ownership. 
It is private operation. They got the consent of the Govern- 
ment officials to increase their rates. Is that an argument 
against Government operation or Government ownership or 
the Government taking charge of business when it enters intd 
the very vitals of the country and the people? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must be aware that we 
have been paying some very large bills that resulted from Gov- 
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ernment operation of the railroads. It is conceded pretty gen- 
rally that Government operation of the railroads was a fail- 
ure, When the Government undertakes to operate the coal 
mines or to regulate the price of the coal, which it failed to do 
duying the war satisfactorily to anybody, it will reach the same 
deplorable result that it did in the case of the railroads when 
it was wholly in charge of them or when it was partly in charge 
of the fixing of their rates. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Government took the railroads or if 
the Government takes over the coal mines it is not because the 
Government wants to do so. The Government took over the 
railroads in the war and the cost of operation increased, but it 
took them over when private operation absolutely failed and 
laid down and said, We can not do any better.” I am not 
approving of Government operation during the war. I think 
there were thousands of mistakes made. Perhaps the war 
would be sufficient excuse for those mistakes, but it is sufficient 
to say that the private owners, at the time the Government 
took over the railroads, were on their backs helpless, and the 
great railroad systems of the country were absolutely paralyzed 
and the Government took them over to save its own life. 

Nobody is advocating that the Government operate the coal 
mines except as a necessity. I think, as the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER] has well said, we must have coal under our 
civilization and that we have reached a point where it is as 
important as water. The people must have it. They do not 
want the Government to take the coal mines, but if to save 
their lives it must be done, then it will be done and must be 
done. I for one do not want the Government to operate the 
coal mines, but before I will see the people freeze I will vote 
for a proposition to take possession of every coal mine in the 
United States in the name of the Government and operate it 
in the name of the Government. We must protect the people, 
who must have coal in order to live. It would be just as bad 
to give to a private concern the control over the air we breathe. 
We must have it. It is an absolute necessity, not because we 
want to, but because we must if we do. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts permit an interruption? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think perhaps a word ought to be said in reply 
to my good friend from Nebraska with respect to the rallroads. 
The Senator, to use his expression, states that the railroads 
were upon their backs and imploring or importuning the Gov- 
ernment to take them over. That in a sense is true, but I think 
all of the antecedent causes, in fairness to the railroads, ought 
to be stated, and the conditions which precipitated the collapse 
of the railroads, if they did collapse, ought to be adverted to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Utah 
kindly take some one else’s time than mine to do that? 

Mr. KING. Oh, very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to digress into 
a discussion of the merits and demerits of Government owner- 
ship. 

Mr. President, there is no need of Government ownership. If 
the Government or one of its officials with authority gave notice 
that within three months the coal strike must be settled and 
coal produced for the consumers in America, and meant it, 
these coal strikes would be settled and there would be no need 
of Government ownership or Government control. It is because 
there is nobody with the courage and the nerve to tell the 
operators that unless a settlement is made and the Americun 
public sold the coal that they must have there will be some 
drastic action taken. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not only interested in 
bituminous coal, I am also concerned about anthracite, and I 
hope the Senator from West Virginia will not interrupt me 
when I talk about anthracite, because I do not think they pro- 
duce it in West Virginia. 

Anthracite is not being produced at all. 
to say to the people of Wisconsin and of Michigan and of 
Ohio and of Indiana, of the great Northwest, and what am I 
going to say to the people of New England this winter when 
they turn to me as their representative in the National Goy- 
ernment, and say “What are you doing to give us coal to 
keep our children from dying of cold and hunger and disease?” 
It is a serious matter, Mr. President, and that is why I do 
not think it is necessary to apologize for taking so much time. 
A critical situation is here. Anthracite may not be available 
for purchase by a human being in New England after August 
1 next unless something is done, and yet we sit here powerless, 
with no authority, no law, nothing to be done except to tell 
our people “Go and die; go and suffer; go and perish, because 
intelligence and good will is not being exercised by the miners 
and operators in the coal industry.” 


What are you going 
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Government? Why, the people will be denouncing our Gōv- 


ernment if we do not do something to stop this terrible tragedy. 
We must act. We must find out where the remedy is. Every 
Senator here ought to do his best to suggest some remedy or 
some solution of this problem. When it comes to bitumingus 
coal we ought to know why. the prices have been increased, if 
they have been increased, and we ought to take some steps 
to prevent an operator in coal increasing his price simply 
because the production is falling off. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have taken so much of the 
time of the Senate, and I apologize to the Senator in charge 
of the tariff bill. However, I want to ask for cooperation 
here. I want to ask, in the name of the 100,000,000 consumers 
of the country, some consideration. I want to stop this squeez- 
ing of the publie between the operators and the miners. 

I do not know where the blame lies. I know that it is self- 
ishness and greed between one or the other. I know that we 
are all suffering and we are becoming impoverished and busi- 
ness is being injured and our people will soon be obliged to 
suffer because of a broken-dewn economic system in the coal 
industry. It is time to act; and I hope the result of our dis- 
cussion here this morning will lead the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to summon these people here and find out the 
facts and take at least. the first step in the solution of this 
question, namely, the utmost publicity. 

You are deceiving yourselves, Senators, if you think an 
intelligent people will continue to stand idly by while this 
coal shortage and high prices go from bad to worse. The 
public is going to demand in the conduct of industries of this 
kind which produce the essentials of life that motives of serv- 
ice be superior to motives of profit. The public is going to 
demand that good will and intelligence be invoked in the coal 
industry in order that the public may have the coal industry 
organized for service and not for profiteering. If such an 
organization can be brought about, private enterprise will be 
secure; and those who say that private enterprise is break- 
ing down will find themselves without followers. But if 
an organization founded upon the necessity and importance of 
service is not immediately set up it is inevitable that the coal 
industry will sooner or later be taken out of the hands of 


private industry. The people will have to mine coal for them- 


selves when the coal industry fails them. 

Mr. SU'THERLAND. Mr. President, I hold no brief for the 
coal operators of my State or any other State. I realize that 
it is one of the largest industries in my State, the largest in- 
dustry, perhaps, and that the prosperity of my State largely 
depends upon it. I am as much interested in the prosperity of 
the industry because of the men who labor in it, who work in 
the mines, and because of the interest that all our banking 
institutions and our commercial institutions of every kind have 
in it, as I am because of any interest of any coal operator, and 
much more so. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has made some reflections, 
and some other Senators have joined in those reflections, in a 
sense, upon the action of the Secretary of Commerce in calling 
the conference of coal operators in order to make some arrange- 
ment by which a reasonable limitation could be put upon the 
price of this essential product. There was a preliminary con- 
ference held by the Secretary of Commerce and various ‘coal 
operators, As a result of that preliminary conference a con- 
siderable decrease was immediately made in the price of coal, 
amounting to about 50 cents a ton. At the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Harding, a larger conference was held, participated in 
by many coal operators from all over the country. I regard 
the action of the President and the Secretary. of Commerce in 
calling that conference as certainly justified by the experience 
of the country under similar conditions two years ago, and as 
being in the interest of the consumers of coal. If temporarily 
they might, in some instances almost abruptly, have to pay an 
increased price for coal, in the long run, if the strike continues 
any length of time, they will be vastly the gainers because the 
price will be steadied. Quite a quantity of coal has been sold 
at $1.75 per ton; some of it has been sold as low as $1.10 per 
ton. 

I call the attention of Senators to a portion of the speech 
made by Secretary Hoover before the coal operators upon the 
subject of the prosperity or the lack of prosperity in the coal 
industry. He said: 

I have some little knowledge, perhaps, of the situation in the coal 
industry as it has existed during the past 12 months, I am ror 
aware that the industry as a whole has operated without profit an 
perhaps, even at a loss; that prices to the public have been unduly 
low, so far as the mine operator is concerned: that differences in 
of 10 cents or 15 cents or 20 cents a ton make the difference between 


ee and loss in coal production. The blic does not realize, I be- 
eve, that these are the margins for which the operator must contend, 


I am sorry the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
has disappeared from the Chamber when I am reading these 
facts as stated by the Secretary of Commerce, one of the wise, 
strong men of the country, who is internationally known, a very 
thorough student of economic conditions, who, after a personal 
examination into the facts regarding this industry, makes these 
statements. 

The fact is that the coal operators, as a class, have been 
losing money during the past year; that they have been operat- 
ing at a loss. Many of them have not been able to run their 
mines at all during the past year, or they have been able to 
run them to but a very limited extent; some of them for only 
two or three days a week. So, at a time when there is some 
resumption of business these men should be allowed such a return 
for their coal as will pay their fixed charges during the time 
when the coal business was slack. If there is any way by 
which the coal business may be steadied so that it may run 
uninterruptedly and evenly during the entire year, no one will 
welcome such a condition more readily than will the coal 
operators; but the very nature of the business is such that 
it is probably impossible to do that. * 

I think a great deal of the criticism in this body and else- 
where in the country arises from a lack of understanding of 
the conditions that surround the coal business. The coal 
operator must invest a very large sum of money. Im the first 
place, if he goes into the State of West Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania or some other State and buys coal land of high quality 
he must Ray anywhere from $100 to $2,500 an acre for it. 
If a shaft is needed to develop the coal, it requires a very large 
outlay of money in order to prepare the underground work- 
ings, to place the mines in operation, and bring a sufficient 
quantity of coal to the surface to enable the operator to meet 
his fixed charges. Even in the case of a drift mine it takes 
a considerable sum of money if all the modern appliances for 
producing coal in an economical manner are furnished and 
used. Also, the hazards of the business are great and very 
costly. It is undoubtedly true that coal has been selling dur- 
ing the past several months, up to the Ist of April and until a 
recent date, and under existing contracts is still being sold in 
places, at figures below the cost of production. 

I attempted to give to the Senator awhile ago the average 
market prices of coal. These figures are official, running over 
a period of eight weeks and showing a ‘somewhat steady in- 
crease of price, as the Senator states, but the Senator must 
consider the question_as a sensible, practical man. I knew 
the Senator is entirely patriotic in his efforts, but he, of course, 
looks at the matter solely from the standpoint of the consuming 
public in Massachusetts. I know that he does not want to do 
an injustice to anyone; I have the fullest confidence in his 
patriotism and in his sense of justice and fairness; but the 
Senator must know as a practical man that, as in the case of any 
other marketable commodity, when the quantity of coal above 
ground decreases and a constant shrinkage appears to be 
inevitable the price will correspond and will steadily increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
say that the coal operators were for some period of time prior 
to April 1 mining bituminous coal at a financial loss. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did say so, and that is absolutely the 
fact. i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Win the Senator state 
whether or not they are still mining coal at a loss? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must know that a very 
large number of mines all over the country and in my State 
are entirely shut down, that many others are only running a 
part of the time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am confining my question 
to those which are now producing bituminous coal and whom I 
charge with increasing substantially the prices of bituminous 
coal. Are they still mining coal at a loss? 

Mr. SUTHERĻAND. I take it that the coal operators who 
are now mining coal in quantity are not producing at a loss. I 
hope they are not producing at a loss, for they should not pro- 
duce at a loss. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How long previous to April 1 
were they producing coal at a loss? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. During the entire year preceding April 
1, as the Senator knows, business conditions were such that the 
mines were not steadily employed. There was a strike on part 
of the time, and there was disturbance in some fields and busi- 
ness conditions were such that the mines could not be steadily 
employed; the price of coal was down, and many of them were 
worked at a loss. 5 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the strike in the union- 
ized coal fields has resulted in bringing prosperity and financial 
gain to all the operators in the nonunion fields. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say, Mr. President, that under 
ordinary conditions the coal in my State is of such a superior 
quality that the mines there operate, no matter how many other 
States may be mining coal, and the mines of West Virginia will 
get their share of the business if all the other States are min- 
ing coal; but they should not, and they do not, mine coal at a 
loss except when business conditions are paralyzed, as they 
have been during the past year, but the business is done nor- 
mally upon a very close margin of profit. 

The Senator from Massachusetts referred to an instance of 
the price of coal being $1.75 a ton. I know the Senator thought 
that was a fair instance, but that price is not representative at 
all; in fact, it is an exceptional price, made, no doubt, when the 
mines were only running on short time, when they were kept 
going, even at a loss, in order that the miners might be em- 
ployed and their families might not suffer, and in order that 
the men might not leave and go to other occupations. However, 
the coal that was sold at such a price in the various markets 
would amount to about only 10 per cent of the product. By 
far the larger quantity of coal is sold in a large way upon yearly 
contracts; and, because coal is of such character and bulk that 
it can not be conveniently stored in quantity, it must flow evenly 
from week to week and month to month in order to keep the 
boilers going. It is almost impossible for anyone, however 
wise he may be, to foresee from time to time for several months 
ahead what the demands of business will be. 

It is true that the price of coal has increased somewhat dur- 
ing the 8 or 10 weeks since April 1, but that increase was 
due to the inevitable law of commerce and trade, as universal 
in its application as the world is wide, that when the supply of 
a given commodity is constantly becoming less the price tends 
to increase. Of course, some of the coal operators who have 
suffered losses during the past year have naturally been trying, 
as human beings will do, to recoup their losses and get on the 
other side of the ledger. 

As I said awhile ago, the average price of the best grade of 
smokeless coal during recent weeks has been $3.99 per ton, 
Some of the domestic lump coal—and I am referring, of course, 
to the fancy smokeless variety, which is almost as good as an- 
thracite coal for ordinary purposes—has been selling at from 
$5 to $6 a ton. 

According to the statement of the Secretary of Commerce 
that there are above ground now only about 82,000,000 tons 
of coal, if these supplies are being depleted at the rate of about 
8,000,000 tons a week it can be seen that in 10 weeks, at about 
the time when stocks of coal at the head of the Lakes and in 
New England should be almost at their maximum, we will be 
faced with an absolute shortage of coal in all the markets of 
this country. Then we, know what will happen. With winter 
approaching and the time at hand in the fall when the railroads 
begin to move the crops, inevitably a car shortage will result. 
If, happily, the coal strike should terminate, as I hope it may, 
there would then be a scramble for coal; coal would be brought 
to pit mouths in such quantities that the railroads would be 
hard pressed to handle it; in fact, they could not handle it; 
it would be impossible for the railroads of the country at that 
time to transport sufficient coal to make up for the lack of pro- 
duction and distribution of coal during the summer months. 

The Secretary of Commerce has foreseen that at that time 
there would be a scramble for coal which would cause a sky- 
rocketing of prices and result in injustice to industries and to 
the private consumers of coal. Therefore he very wisely sought 
to prevent that situation arising. The coal operators were 
calied in conference with him to devise some way, not to in- 
crease their profits, as has been alleged on this floor, but to de- 
crease their profits and to steady their business, and, in order 
to prevent public criticism, which would be unjustified, they 
have agreed that the price determined upon would be fair on 
the average under present conditions, and that price will be 
adhered to and the consumer of coal in the long run will be 
the gainer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator believe that the policy 
adopted by Mr. Hoover is going to act to the disadvantage of 
the retail vendor of coal and to the public? I say the public in 
order to differentiate them from the andustries and from the 
railroads. 

The Senator knows that perhaps from 15 to 20 per cent of 
the bituminous product is consumed by the public, and that the 
residue, perhaps 80 or 85 per cent, is consumed by the railroads 
and the industries. Mr. Hoover seems to have been very much 


concerned about the prices to be paid by the railroads and the 
industries, but it occurs to me—and I can not say that I have 
a matured judgment upon the matter—that he has been too 
indifferent to the needs of the public and to the results of his 
policy upon the consuming public. He expects the retailers to 
meet these increases, and to sell to the public the coal which 
is allotted to them at the same prices which they would have 
charged when they were buying the coal under existing con- 
tracts for perhaps from $1.75 to $2, or thereabouts, per ton. 
He expects them to absorb all of these differences. They will 
have now to pay $3.50 for their coal which they contracted to 
uy for $2 or thereabouts, or $1.75; and he expects them to 
ell to the public when they pay $3.50 a ton at the same rate 
as when they paid $2 or $1.75 a ton. It seems to me that Mr. 
Hoover has not had sufficient consideration for the public and 
has been a little too much concerned about the industries and 
the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the situation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I was not present at 
the conference, but I have no doubt that the Secretary will 
take fully into consideration the facts with reference to that 
phase of the subject. As stated a while ago, many of those 
wholesalers have continuing contracts which are still in force 
at the same price. This increase in price affects a margin of 
5 or 10 per cent, a very small quantity, which was under con- 
tract in such a way that adjustments monthly were made of the 
price to be paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, can the Senator explain why 
the price of coal on May 22, 1922, was considerably higher 
than it was on June 5, 19227 

ee SUTHERLAND. That shows the effect of this confer- 
en 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the wholesale price of coal f. o. b. the mine at 
Kanawha, W. Va., on May 22, 1922, was $3.25. On June 5 the 
Same coal was $3. The wholesale price of coal at Logan, 
W. Va., on May 22, 1922, was $3.25; on June 5 it was $2.85. 
The wholesale price of coal at Fairmont, W. Va., on May 22, 
1922, was $3.50, and on June 5 it was $2.85. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That shows quite clearly that there 
has been a very determined effort on the part of the coal 
operators as well as the Secretary of Commerce, in spite of 
the opportunity that these conditions afford for taking from 
the public profits which are very much needed by these men to 
recoup them for losses sustained in the past year or so, so as 
to steady this business and to maintain a uniform price. I 
myself, upon every occasion when I have met coal operators 
from my State or other States, have told them that I thought 
they ought to take such action as would prevent a runaway coal 
market such as we had in 1920, and they have, I think, almost 
uniformly been of that opinion. 

I know, as we all know, that many of these men, like men 
in other industries, object strongly to governmental interfer- 
ence. Some of these men came to that conference with speeches 
in their systems, and expected to deliver them, against the pro- 
posal of Mr. Hoover; but Mr. Hoover's attitude was so fair 
and patriotic that these men succumbed, and in the place of 
hostility he provoked only the most cordial cooperation on the 
part of these men. I believe that his action was wise, and that 
the consumer ultimately will be vastly the gainer, and I do 
not think there is anything that anybody need to fear, Mr. 
Hoover or anybody else, from the most searching investigation 
into the facts in this case. In fact, if more of the Senators 
will inquire carefully into the fundamental conditions sur- 
rounding the coal industry, I think that a great deal of the 
criticism which is heard here and voiced in the public press 
will disappear. 

There are many great difficulties in regard to producing and 
marketing and distributing coal in a manner that is satisfac- 
tory all around. Nobody understands that or appreciates it 
quite so much as the coal operator does. I have been closely 
associated geographically with the coal business. I have not 
any money invested in it. I have not a dollar invested in it, 
but I do know how the business is conducted. For some years 
I was in the business myself. I served as a clerk at a coal 
mine when I first went into West Virginia, and manifested the 
coal out, and I have been around the mines. For 10 years or 
more I was directly engaged in the business, and therefore I 
know something about the conditions that surround it. There 
are many costs and hazards connected with that business that 
the people generally do not know, and the men engaged in it 
are entitled to a fair return to them for the great hazard that 
there is in the business, 

Now and then we hear of some great calamity that occurs 
at some mine. We read in the morning paper that an explo- 
sion has occurred in a mine by reason of the accumulation of 
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gases. Every device that is possible to detect these things is 


used. Research departments are carried on by many of these 
coal operators in an effort to improve all the conditions con- 
cerning the workability of these mines; and yet few of us 
understand, or think, or care, that connected with such an 
explosion, in addition to the loss of valuable lives—which, of 
course, is the first consideration—there is a tremendous prop- 
erty loss, involving, perhaps, the total destruction of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of property. Somehow or other, 
those chances of loss must be carried by the industry itself, 
and these losses that are sustained in the ordinary operation of 
the business must be carried by the business, just as they are in 
other businesses. e 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the coal situation is one which 
must be dealt with in a rational and sane manner. It pre- 
sents rather complex features and involves many factors. 
Because of the importance of coal to the lives and welfare of 
the people, the question becomes acute whenever a shortage of 
coal is threatened. There are so many angles to the matter 
and so many factors to be considered that a coal-shortage con- 
dition presents a most serious situation. It can not be dealt 
with in an hysterical manner, nor without due regard to all 
parties involved. There are hazards in the coal business, as 
stated by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
and it is probably true that some bituminous operators in the 
past made no profits. However, that fact would not justify 
extortionate prices for coal needed by the public. It would be 
highly improper, if not unmoral, for coal operators to expect 
within a few months to recoup by charging extortionate prices 
all their losses over a period of years. 

There are, perhaps, 10,000 bituminous coal mines in the 
United States, 7,000 actively operating when no strikes are in 
progress. Perhaps five or six thousand of these mines, if op- 
erated continuously, would produce sufficient bituminous coal 
to meet the requirements of the domestic market. Undoubt- 
edly there are too many mines for the needs of the people. If 
all were operated one-half of the time there would be more 
bituminous coal produced than the market in the United States 
demands. Under these conditions many properties have been 
idle for months in each year, and some mining companies have 
been unable to meet the competition encountered. Owing to 
the shutting down of many mines during a part of each year 
tens of thousands of miners have been without work for like 
periods each year. 

Many persons have engaged in the coal-operating business 
without experience or knowledge of the trade or the risks and 
hazards of the enterprise. There have been many conditions 
which have contributed to confusion and lack of stability and 
to violent fluctuations and disturbances in all branches of the 
coal business. This has reacted to the injury and disadvantage 
of the operators, the employees, and the public. The time has 
come when there should be greater stability and uniformity in 
this great industry. 

If a considerable part of the employees in the coal business 
were to seek employment in other activities it would tend to 
solve the problem. 

By that I mean that so long as hundreds of thousands of 
men are at the coal mines, and are able to obtain work but a 
few days each week, conditions will be unsatisfactory. It 
would be much better if those who are employed had constant 
employment at good wages—living wages—than to have thou- 
sands unemployed during much of the time. The situation 
must be changed, and the coal operators and their employees 
must enter into some plan to relieve the country from the 
strikes and lockouts and troubles which so often exist and which 
so seriously affect the public. 

It has been said that many men prefer work in coal mines 
rather than in other industries, and that results in the over- 
crowded conditions in coal-mine districts. Be that as it may, 
there must be some method adopted that will furnish reasonably 
continuous employment to those who are employed in the dig- 
ging of coal. During the war the demand for coal increased 
and, of course, there was profitable employment for a larger 
number of persons. 

It has been difficult to secure readjustments since the war 
in most industries. That has been especially true of the coal 
industry. Unfortunately, when the Government had control, 
under Doctor Garfield, disarrangements of fields of sales re- 
sulted. Mines at great expense, for instance, had developed 
a market in a given State or in a given section of the country. 
The Government agencies paid no attention to the markets that 
had been developed at great expense by many of the coal oper- 
ators, and diverted their coal to other fields. When the Gov- 
ernment released control many of these operators found that 
their markets were gone; the Government had diverted their 


coal into other avenues and other markets, and they were com- 
pelled to seek other markets or to regain their old markets, 
which in the meantime had been preempted by other coal oper- 
ators and other vendors. The entire coal business was disar- 
ranged, as were all of our industries, as the result of the war. 
We should approach the consideration of this subject calmly 
and dispassionately, with a desire to deal justly with the oper- 
ators, the employees, and the public. We should have all the 
facts before us before any action is taken. The situation may 
become so serious as to call for the assertion of Federal author- 
ity ; therefore we must be fully advised and proceed upon safe 
and legal and constitutional lines. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Hoover—and yet I do not 
wish to criticize him—yas rather too precipitate in the arrange- 
ment which he made. 

I think he ought to have called in the public and the retail 
dealers and conferred with them as well as with the whole- 
Salers and the operators before he fixed the price of $3.50 a 
ton. The difficulty is that many of the retailers had executory 
contracts for $1.75 to $2 per ton. Now they are compelled to 
go out and buy coal at $3.50 a ton. 

They had advertised to the public that there would be a 
reduction in the retail price of coal. Now, they can not fulfill 
their promises and this will provoke public resentment and 
prove very injurious to the retail coal dealers. It will not 
only injure them financially but it will result in a loss of con- 
fidence in them by the public. Instead of the public getting 
coal for the prices named they will be compelled to pay more 
than they paid before. I have no doubt that Mr. Hoover's 
purpose was to stabilize and, as the Senator said, to prevent 
a runaway market, but I believe that he did not fully consider 
all elements involved. . 

But, Mr. President, I do not think there is any necessity for 
the Government seizing the coal mines any more than there is 
a necessity for the Government to seize the railroads. I be- 
lieve that the controversies will be adjusted and that the public 
will soon be relieved from the fear of a coal shortage. Of 
course, a situation might arise calling for drastic action, but 
such conditions are not present. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate a few days ago that before 
the war the coal operators sold coal at the mouth of the 
mine cheaper in the United States than in any other country, 
in the world, unless it was Great Britain. Think of coal at 
the mines at 95 cents a ton, and from that to $1 and 51.10 a 
ton. That was the average of pre-war prices, as I recall. 
I am speaking of the bituminous coal only. The coal opera- 
tors in the main were men of skill, and they practiced econo- 
mies that enabled them to produce coal very cheaply. I am 
advised that many coal operators obtained but small returns 
upon their investments, and that many never paid dividends 
upon the capital stock of their companies. Others, because of 
the large“ coal measures, the cheapness of operation owing to 
their geographical situation and their proximity to markets, 
and because of railroad advantages and other factors which 
enter into the cost of production, were enabled to produce their 
coal cheaply, and at the ordinary market prices were enabled 
te reap handsome rewards. But I think, taking it by and 
large, the bituminous coal operators of the United States have 
not made, upon the capital investment, a larger return than has 
been made in the other industries. 

Of course, there are profiteers in the coal business, as there 
are profiteers in every business. There are profiteering lawyers, 
profiteering doctors, profiteering merchants, profiteering labor- 
ers. Profiteers will exist so long as selfishness and greed and 
eupidity are attributes and characteristics of the human heart, 
and we will all possess them to a greater or less degree until 
the blessed millenial area shall dawn upon us. 

When we discuss this whole question, or legislate upon this 
question, let us address ourselves to it or legislate upon it in 
a sane and wise manner. 

I hope that a speedy adjustment will be made of the contro- 
versies now existing that will prove entirely satisfactory to the 
mine owners and to the employees. We want an intelligent, 
happy, contented, and patriotic people, and there must exist a 
spirit of amity and fellowship between the employees and the 
employers in all lines of business. Labor must be properly re- 
warded and its contribution to the wealth of the land must be 
recognized. The dignity of labor must be appreciated, and 
there must arise a mutual feeling of respect and confidence be- 
tween all classes—employers and employees—capitalists and 
those who create wealeh with sweat of their brow and the 
labor of their hands, 

A moment ago I interrupted the Senator from Nebraska, and 
was not able to conclude the sentence which I intended to com- 
plete respecting the seizure of the railroads during the war. In 
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my opinion, we could have avoided that step. I admit it is a 


moot question. No two men will agree when they argue the 
pros and cons of the railroad seizure, as to the wisdom of it. 
In my opinion, which is, of course, very unimportant, if Con- 
gress had permitted the railroads to cooperate and collaborate 
for the period of the war, relieving them from the penalties of 
the Sherman antitrust law, and had enabled them to provide 
capital to meet their operating expenses and most imperative 
improvement and requirements there would have been no oc- 
casion for taking over the railroads, 

The Government of the United States closed every avenue for 
procuring money for investment or improvement purposes. It 
would not permit schoolhouses to be erected. We denied the 
right of counties and cities to issue bends for municipal im- 
provements, because the Government was commandeering all 
available capital for war purposes. 

When the railroads were denied opportunity to borrow money 
in the markets because the Government had made demands for 
all available capital, of course they were helpless. When we 
talk about the inefficiency of the railroads and their inability 
to function during the war and prior to the period of seizure 
by the Government, we must take into account, in all fairness, 
the conditions which brought about the situation. The Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the inability of the railroads to 
properly function. 

If we had done as I have indicated, in +A opinion the rail- 
roads would have met the situation, and there would have been 
no necessity for the Government taking them over. Moreover, 
under the operations of the War Department and the other de- 
partments of the Government, the railroads had but limited | 
control of their own operations. Even before the Government | 
seized them, on account of the priority orders the railroads | 
were unable to meet the demands made upon them by the 
public, If cars were ordered by a private person for the ship- 
ment of his potatoes, of his cattle, or any other products, the 
railroads might promise to deliver them, but the next day the 
Government might seize the cars or issue a priority order 
which would prevent the railroad from furnishing the cars 
pursuant to contract. Of course under such a situation it was 
impossible for the railroads to proceed in the ordinary way, 
and in the end the Government took possession of them and 
operated them for many months. 

During the period of Government operation it increased the 
wages enormously. It increased the freight and passenger rates 
and the Pullman rates. Then it superimposed upon the rail- 
roads heavy burdens to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, which have not yet been liquidated, and when the 
railroads were turned back to the owners there were burdens 
upon them, disadvantages and inequalities, which will take 
many years to straighten out. 

So in the consideration of these questions we must endeavor 
to be fair and to be just and weigh all matters with the pur- 
pose of reaching correct conclusions. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if this strike continues an- 
other 30 days, I believe the wisdom of Secretary Hoover will 
be demonstrated to the country. The operators are but human, 
and unless there be some agreement upon their part, when this 
shortage actually does come, we will find coal going to seven, 
eight, nine, and ten dollars a ton again, as it did in 1920, 

But the matter of the price of coal is not the all-important 
question at this time, and the people of my State, the people 
of all of the Lake States, and of the States tributary to the 
Lakes, are in a very different position with respect to this 
question than the people of the East. We can not wait until 
the Ist of October to have this strike settled without our people 
freezing next winter. We can not wait even until the Ist of 
September to have the strike settled without the people of the 
great Northwest suffering great hardship not only in the short- 
age of coal but in other ways. The acute question is the set- 
tlement of the strike, and I do not at all agree with the Senator 
from Utah that we must not think of the Government taking 
over the mines and operating them if the strike is not settled. 

The Senator speaks of our being careful to follow sane and 
wise legislation in dealing with the subject. The purpose of 
my questions to the Senator from Massachusetts this morning 
was to draw out whether it was his opinion, as it was mine, 
that under the present state of the law there is nothing effec- 
tual the Government can do, aside from giving publicity to the 
watter, in dealing with this question short of operating the 
mines. For Congress to attempt to do something that the 
courts will hold Congress has not the power to do is merely 
making a bad situation worse. 

Neither would I have the men who are on strike assume, be- 
cause of the strictures that have been made upon the operators 
to-day, that in case it does become necessary for the Govern- 


ment to take over the mines and operate them, the men have 
thereby won their strike. As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has indicated, the public is concerned in this question, and it is 
too true that neither the operator nor the miner is very much 
concerned about the consumer, so far as this question is con- 
cerned. The miner should understand that it is as much his 
duty to come to a reasonable compromise with the operator as 
for the operator to understand that it is his duty to come to a 
reasonable compromise with the miner, and if they shall not 
do that within the next 30 days I believe it is the duty of this 
Government to serve notice to all interests that unless they do 
settle the strike the Government will take possession of a 
sufficient number of the mines and run them to make up the 
shortage, not yielding to the demands of the miner, but, after 
a fair tribunal bas been created or appointed by some compe- 
tent authority to find out what a reasonable wage is, to state 
that that is the wage that will be paid by the Government, and 
if the miners are not willing to accept that wage there are 
enough patriotic Americans who will. 

The Senator from Nebraska suggested that if the strike is 
not settled we ought to take over every coal mine in the United 
States. If this coal strike is not settled, I hope that will not 
be done. If this coal strike is not settled, there should be just 
enough mines taken over to furnish the needs of this country, 
and both the operator and the miner should understand that if 
the Government does take over some mines in order to avoid 
this crisis, neither the operator nor the miner will 3 
profit by that transaction. 

One of the operators told me not very long ago that they 
were indifferent whether the Government took over their mines, 
that they would get a good price for them, anyway. If the 
Government took over just enough mines to fill immediate needs 
and thereafter it became necessary to take over all the mines, 
the price that would be paid a few years from now would not 
be nearly as great as it would be to-day. 

So, Mr. President, because of the acute situation which does 
exist and which to my mind fully justifies the discussion this 
morning, I believe that it ought to be understood by both the 
operators and the miners that the Government, in the interest of 
the people, is not going to lie helpless indefinitely, and that it 
will take such measures as may become necessary in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the pending amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

The READING CLERK. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH}, 

on page 83, line 21, in the language proposed to be inserted 5. 
the committee, to strike out: 

Cash registers and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. ~ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
I desire to say a few words in reference to cash registers. I 
listened with some interest last night to the brief which the 
chairman of the committee had read into the record in justifi- 
cation of the action of the committee in taking cash registers 
off the free list, as they are under the existing law and as 
provided for in the bill as passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate and taxing them one-fourth of their value, 25 per cent. 
I shall not read all of the article, but there are some matters 
of interest to which I will call attention. 

The article presented by the chairman of the committee just 
before we took a recess last night was a brief by Mr. H. A. 
Savage, representing the St. Louis Cash Register Co. and the 
American Cash Register Co. He starts out by saying: 
„ — ask tikii B aaee EA in the Unten states 
namely, the National Cash mec Co., of Dayton, Ohio. That com- 
aay en. saved what amounted to alm ost a a complete monopoly of the 

ster industry. That tariff act imposed no import duty upon 
bo registers, with a view, no doubt, of en g foreign competi 
tion and thus protecting the merchants of the United States against 
the very high prices charged by the one manufacturer above referred to. 

That is a fair statement of the conditions which existed when 
the present law was enacted. There was at that time prac- 
tically but one cash-register company in the United States. It 
not only had a monopoly of practically all the business of mak- 
ing cash registers in the United States but to a large extent it 
controlled the foreign market. At that time, if P recollect aright, 
under the former Republican law cash registers fell under what 
was known as the basket clause of the machinery paragraph, 
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and I think were taxed 45 per cent ad valorem. But the com- 
mittee in 1918, recognizing the fact that this company was a 
monopoly and a recognized monopoly, that it was so powerful 
that it not only controlled the business at home but was able 
to enter the markets of the world and in many lands control 
the cash-register business of foreign countries, concluded that 
it would only be a sham to continue a tax on the product at 
the customhouse and so it was placed on the free list. 

In the face of the fact that the cash-register business has 
about doubled in the eight or nine years during which the pres- 
ent law has been on the statute books, and that many citizens 
have gone into the business and invested their money under 
free-trade conditions, it seems to me quite remarkable that the 
committee should not only want to overthrow existing law but 
overthrow the action of the House of Representatives, which, 
I have no doubt, gave careful consideration to the matter. 

I have great respect for the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, under whose guidance the pending bill 
was primarily written, but I never heard anyone charge Mr. 
Forpney with being a low-tariff man. I served on the Ways 
and Means Committee with him for many years and I never saw 
the time when he was not willing to vote for a protective tariff 
at all times and on all commodities where there was any justifi- 
cation at all. Yet the committee under his guidance in the 
House refused to put a tax on cash registers. 

The only justification the Finance Committee of the Senate 
seem to have, so far as they have presented their case to the 
Senate, for changing the bill and putting a tax of 25 per cent 
on cash registers, is that certain independent manufacturers of 
cash registers have come to them and asked for the tax. I have 
seen no testimony to indicate what is the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad except the loose statement of people 
that it is very much less in Germany than it is in America, which, 
of course, means nothing. Men may make statements of that 
kind in perfect good faith without any ultimate knowledge of 
the facts, as I have found time and time again. Statements of 
that kind have been made before me, and I have cross-examined 
the witness as to what his knowledge of the facts was. 

As a rule I have found that the American manufacturer who 
made statements of that kind is quite well posted on his own 
business, usually is a man of ability in his own line, thoroughly 
informed on what he is doing at home in his own factory, and 
absolutely ignorant of conditions abroad except what he may 
have read in some trade journal that is favorable to him, and 
then has misconstrued the result of the trade journal's infor- 
mation to color his own viewpoint. 

Mr. President, so far as I can see there is nothing in the 
testimony which has been presented by the committee to justify 
our increasing the tax on the American people, the business 
men of America, except the testimony of one or two interested 
parties who give us no concrete facts, no labor costs, no cost of 
assembling the materials, no cost of transportation, no testi- 
mony as to the efficiency of machinery in this country and 
abroad, but merely an ad captandum statement that the cost 
of production in Germany is less than it is here. 

Mr. President, cash registers are made by machinery, There 
are various kinds of cash registers, particularly the large ones 
and small ones, varying in the number of drawers they have and 
in their operation, but they are purely machine made and made 
in very large quantities. The parts of those machines are made 
by machinery, made by organized machinery to produce the 
parts, and are not made by hand labor. The only hand labor 
Involved to any extent is in the assembling of the parts, which 
is a minor proposition in cost. No one has suggested that the 
difference in labor cost here and abroad materially affects the 
result in the price. Everyone knows that the commodities 
have been sold for enormous profits, and that the profits are 
very large up to this time. 

Now, the argument on which the Senate of the United States 
is asked to reverse existing law. to reverse the action of the 
House of Representatives and put this article on the tax list, is 
this: The independent manufacturer says that his danger comes 
from the trust; that if we leave this article on the free list the 
trust will import from its foreign factories into America the 
products of its foreign factories and destroy the independents 
in America; and that if we put a tax on so the trust can not 
import from its foreign factories into America, then the inde- 
pendents will have an opportunity to combat the trust in the 
smaller makes of the goods. Of course, if the trust had made 
up its mind to put the independents out of business by import- 
ing goods from its foreign factories into America, it could put 
them out of business by underselling them in this market. 

In real truth” and fact, the National cash register, where 
organized, controls the market. It is sold at a very large 
profit. Cash registers run in certain well-defined lines. Of 
course, to start a new form of cash register they have to work 


out the machinery for that particular form, which they had 
not done in reference to the smaller articles. It left a field 
for independent manufacturers, with a great profit in that mar- 
ket, to enter the field for certain smaller classes of cash 
registers, which they have done. I suppose, for reasons of 
their own, the National Cash Register Co., the monopoly, have 
not seen fit to manufacture that class of cash registers. 

It is not because of a tariff or the lack of a tariff that they 
exist; it is because the monopoly has not inyaded that field, 
It is not a question of competition from abroad; it is a ques- 
tion of maintaining high prices and great profits which they 
want for this particular article; and there is no rime or reason 
for the proposition unless the majority side are merely going to 
adopt the system in writing this bill that if anyone who is en- 
gaged in a manufacturing enterprise comes here and says that 
he wants so much tariff at the customhouse, they will either 
give him what he wants or some proportion of it, regardless of 
existing industrial conditions in the world. 

I know that it is somewhat embarrassing to the party in 
power not to do that. The party in power has been committed 
to a protective tariff as one of its policies and principles. It 
naturally takes the position that the more men who are in- 
terested in the theory and the principle of a protective tariff 
the stronger their viewpoint is, and that when an article is 
put on the free list and taken out of the family of protection, 
men are encouraged to believe in a different theory as to cus- 
toms taxes. I realize that, and, therefore, I am not harshly 
critical of the position of the committee which represents the 
party in power in trying to make an omnium gatherum bill and 
to extend the field of so-called protection, whether it protects 
or not, so far as it can; but, on the other hand, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that there is one place where even the Finance 
Committee, representing the principle of protection, believing 
in the right to make the American people pay taxes to special 
interests, should draw the line and can draw the line without 
surrendering their viewpoint, and that is when it is ascer- 
tained that the producer of a particular article is not only a 
monopolist in the United States but a monopolist who controls 
the world’s market; and that is the case in reference to the 
National Cash Register Co. . 

Viewing the subject from the standpoint of whether the in- 
dustry needs protection, I know of no better test as to whether 
American industry is able to stand alone and to fight its own 
battles and succeed. regardless of foreign competition, than 
whether it can export its products to foreign markets and com- 
pete in the open markets of the world with its world rivals. 
It seems to me it is an argument that can not be answered, 
that if an American industry can carry its goods into those 
markets of the world and in material quantities combat for the 
trade of the world against all comers, it is no longer an infant 
industry at home and can fight its own battles here without 
governmental protection in the way of a tariff wall. That is 
the case with reference to this product. 

I read from a Tariff Information Survey, relating to para- 
graph 165 of the tariff act of 1913, Machinery, No. 1. I quote 
from page 153, where there are given the exports of certain 
classes of goods that fall under this paragraph. I wish to say 
that the following figures are for the calendar year and not 
the fiscal year. 

Of adding and calculating machines in 1919 we exported 
$3,417,958 worth; in 1918 we exported $1,974,250 worth; in 
1919 we exported $3,863,217 worth; and in 1920 we exported 
$6,790,407 worth. That is what we sent into the markets of 
the world of the product which was manufactured here. We 
not only sent it out to the markets of the world, but we sent it 
out successfully, because we sold nearly $7,000,000 worth two 
years ago. I have no later figures than those, but I have no 
doubt that same tide kept up in the open markets of the world. 

Of course, it may be shown that from time to time there 
have been sporadic importations; but if an industry such as 
that of the National Cash Register Co., with its factories 
located around the world, wanted to alarm the Finance Com- 
mittee it could import a few of those machines occasionally 
and sell them in the American market, probably without loss 
to itself, for the benefit of the example it set and for the sake 
of the argument. However, Mr. President, without intending 
to reflect on members of the Finance Committee, from my 
viewpoint to levy a tax on the American people, or to attempt 
to levy a tax on the American people, under circumstances of 
this kind is unconscionable; there is no justification for it 
whatever. It is merely to please certain special interests that 
think they ought to receive this tariff and that they can in- 
crease their profits by having it. 

I say “increase their profits,” because it is manifest that the 
independents who appeared before the committee, according to 
the statement which I just read, and which the chairman of the 
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committee put into the Rxconb, have built up their business 
when cash registers were on the free list. They invested 
their money in this business under free-trade conditions. 
This was not a war industry, and it was not necessary to de- 
velop it for war conditions. It had nothing to do with the 
war, but they put their money into it under free-trade condi- 
tions. They have prospered, for certainly they are still alive; 
they are still doing business, and they are evidently making 
money. The only thing they want now is for the Government 
of the United States to put à tax at the customhouse, which I 
understood the chairman of the Committee on Finance to say 
the other day was a protective tax, to enable them to make 
more money out of the American people. 

It may be the new theory of the Republican Party that taxes 
should be levied to guarantee profit, but it was not the theory 
of McKinley and Dingley ; it was not the theory of the old-time 
leaders of the Republican Party, who were always content to 
say, We do not desire any tariff taxes levied higher than are 
sufficient to cover the difference in cost between production 
abroad and protection at home. Here it is demonstrated by 
our exports that there is no difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad except the ad captandum statement of 
these biased witnesses who gave no facts, no direct informa- 
tion, but merely recited the same old story that “wages are 
down in Germany and up bere.” That is not sustained by the 
facts. Aside frem that, even if that were true, the manner in 
which the American factories are organized and equipped with 
machinery for the production of this class of manufactures 
overcomes any difference in the way of cost. The very reports 
of the Tariff Commission, which I hold in my hand, make 
that statement. 

‘So, Mr. President, as I said last night, not only as to sewing 
machines and cash registers, but as to practieally every ar- 
ticle in this list, there is no justification for increased duties 
where the rates are increased, and there is certainly no justifi- 
cation for taking these articles off the free list and imposing 
upon them a tax of 25 per cent. 

I should like at this point to call attention to one of the 
anomalies in this bill. When the present law was being con- 
sidered in the committee of which I was chairman, linotype 
machines, which were in this paragraph and taxed at that 
time 45 per cent, were placed on the free list along with sew- 
ing machines and cash registers. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means left the cash registers and sewing machines 
and linotype machines on the free list. Everybody who is 
familiar with the linotype is aware that it is a highly com- 
plicated composing machine containing a vast deal of machin- 
ery difficult to manufacture and far more intricate than a cash 
register. 

A great deal more labor is involved in its manufacture and 
it is vastly more difficult to produce. If my recollection is 
correct, when we placed them on the free list there was more 
competition, though not enough to justify a tax, in linotypes 
than there was in cash registers; and yet the present Finance 
Committee puts the tax back on sewing machines and cash 
registers. They are not afraid to tax the American woman who 
uses a sewing machine or the American business man who uses 
a cash register; but they leave linotype machines in the free 
list. I can not understand why except that possibly the com- 
mittee which believes in protection for special interests were 
confronted by one adversary of whom they were afraid. They 
were not afraid of the women who use sewing machines; they 
were not afraid of the American business men who utilizd cash 
registers; but they did not dare challenge opposition of the 
great American press. 

Therefore they left linotype machines properly on the free 
list and proposed to strike at that class of American citizens 
who they do not think have the power to strike back. 

Mr. President, I hope that the motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] proposing to remove cash registers 
from the dutiable list will be agreed to and that they will go 
back to the free list where they properly belong. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I realize how futile it is 
te talk to the Senate when there are so few in the Chamber. 
By talking I have not in view the political effect which my 
words may have, but I do wish to state the reasons for my 
vote on this particular item. 

In the first place, I deny that this will be an additional tax 
upon the American people, It is a general statement always 
made by the opponents of protection, that whenever a tariff is 
levied it is paid by the American people, Of course that de- 
pends very largely upon whether or not they buy the foreign 
article upen which the tariff is levied. It is possible that they 
might pay fer that particular item more than they otherwise 
would, but even that is not always true. 


I contend also, Mr. President, that we have to raise about 
fiye billion dollars in taxes in this country; and if a portion 
of that is raised at the customhouse, as the Senator suggests, 
so much better for direct taxation upon the people themselves; 
but Mr. President, I wish to say just a word or two in reference 
to this particular item. 

I think it is a proper protective duty. It is not asked for 
by the great National Cash Register Trust. It does not care 
for a duty. It has a monopoly of the market, and has had 
for some time, The National Cash Register Co. is practically 
a monopoly; it has been made for many years, and that without 
protection; so that was a monopoly which certainly could not 
be charged to the tariff. A number of years back some inde- 
pendent companies saw fit to start the manufacture of cash 
registers, all of a moderate price. As quickly as they entered 
into that business the National Cash Register Co. proceeded to 
employ means which were condemned by the court as improper 
for the purpose of putting these independents out of business. 
They succeeded in greatly disturbing them. They caused organi- 
zations and reorganizations and bankruptcies in some cases, 
but finally these companies got established. 

The courts intervened and granted an injunction against the 
National Cash Register Co., prohibiting it from employing the 
methods which it had employed in the past; but that did not 
prevent the National Cash Register Go, from carrying out its 
designs. It established a plant in Berlin, Germany. It estab- 
lished the plant where it could employ the same priced labor 
that the German manufacturer employed—not American Jaber, 
not paying American taxes, not supporting the American Gov- 
ernment, but manufacturing its goods under the low priees 
paid in Germany. We say ‘that by doing that the decisions of 
the court can be avoided and indirectly the enjoined practices 
which were found disreputable and unmoral against its com- 
petitors in the United States could be continued. i 

Of course, the National Cash Register Oo. can compete with 
the Germans and Europeans, employing the lowest-priced labor 
in western Europe; it can do that with its plant over in Ger- 
many without any doubt at all. It can also send its product 
into the United States, if there is no duty imposed on machines 
of low value, and absolutely destroy the independent com- 
petitors in the United States. 

Another thing, Mr. President, ought to be borne in mind, if 
I am correctly informed, and I think I am. The establishment 
of the independent factories, when they got to doing business, 
reduced the price of cash registers to the people of the United 
States. That was the reason why this great trust wanted ‘to 
put them out of business, and they were doing it until this 
order of the court. 

It is also true that the great Kau manufacturing concern 
in Germany, that was employed before the war and during 
the war in the manufacture of guns, is now employed in the 
manufacture of other machines, among them cash registers. 

It stands to reason that with labor paid less than a quarter 
of what is paid in the United States it can enter the American 
market, and so far as these small concerns are considered, it 
will mean their destruction, and this will be pleasing to the 
National Cash Register Co. I do net know, I have doubts, about 
Germany being able to destroy the National Cash Register Co. 
I would not make a plea for a tariff to protect the National 
Cash Register Co. It does not ask for a duty. It dees not care 
for one; but these concerns which our country is interested in 
building up, these legitimate competitive manufacturers, ought 
to be maintained here unless we are in favor of monopely. The 
Senators on the other side and those who are opposed to a tariff 
generally have stated as one of their favorite arguments that 
the tariff encourages monopoly; yet ‘here is a monopoly that 
would, by the establishment of its plant in Germany, make it- 
self immune from the laws of the United States, and at the 
seme time would nullify any tariff which might be placed upon 
goods abroad if no tariff is imposed. 

So, Mr. President, knowing that few are listening to what I may 
say and that the argument is void, so far as affecting a vote is 
concerned, nevertheless I felt that it was my duty to say this 
much, because I understand -what the situation is in reference 
to these independent concerns. Tou can put them out of busi- 
ness if you like; you can give the entire field to the National 
Cash Register Co, if you like; but I do net think it will be for 
the interest of the American people if vou do, and I do not 
think it will be fair to the consumers, the users of cash regis- 
ters in the United States; for I repeat that the moment these 
independent concerns ‘became established, the lower-priced cash 
registers that are used by the merchants and dealers through- 
out the United States went down, and the price was lower to 


the peaple. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. How many so-called independent companies 
are there manufacturing cash registers in this country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There are three that I know of. There is 
the American Cash Register Co., at Saginaw; there is a cash 
register company at St. Louis—I have forgotten the name of 
it—— 

Mr. WILLIS. The St. Louis Cash Register Co. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And I think there is one at* Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Michigan Machine Co. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What was the order to which the Senator 
referred in the National Cash Register case? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The court for the southern district of 
Ohio made an order on a complaint that was made, and it is in 
the Record. I am glad to give this information to the Senator. 
It is marked “ Exhibit A” in the Senate hearings. It shows 
what the order was, a most sweeping one. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota placed it in the Record last evening. 

I do not care to prolong the debate, Mr. President, because, 
as I said, I think it is futile. Few are listening and few care 
about the discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this question 
was so fully debated last night that it is not necessary to take 
any more time; but I think perhaps we ought to enumerate the 
arguments advanced against this tariff duty and see what 
weight they are entitled to. 

We are seriously asked to levy a tariff duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem upon cash registers because some wicked trust has 
-squeezed a little independent manufacturer of cash registers 
in this country; and in order to give relief to the independent 
company we are going to bestow a tremendous gift upon that 
trust. The time to have given relief to the independent eash- 
register company of Michigan was during the years the Repub- 
lican Party was in control of Congress and was permitting 
‘trusts and monopolies, without any restraint or any law, to 
organize and flourish in this country. The harm has been 
done; the trust is here; and a 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
means more profits, means an increase in the prices which the 
trust and other manufacturers of cash registers will exact 
from the public. 

There is no dispute about the facts here. No cash registers 
of any amount have been or are being imported into this coun- 
try. This trust has manufactured in 40 years 2,000,000 cash 
registers; and because less than 100 cash registers have come 
in here from Germany we must increase to the hundred million 
of people in this country, at least as many of them as want to 
buy cash registers, the price of these cash registers from $100 
to $200 apiece. It is preposterous. You can not defend this 
duty, and you can not blind the American people to the fact 
that in levying this tariff duty for the benefit of a small inde- 
pendent company—which, if you please, has been squeezed and 
abused by this monopoly—you are erecting a tariff wall that 
will keep every cash register out of this country and leave the 
public unprotected also against this trust. 

As a matter of fact, the little independent company competes 
with the National Cash Register Co. only in one type, and 
there are five different makes. The only company that could 
compete with the National Cash Register Co. in the principal 
makes of cash registers is the German company, and it has only 
been able to get in here 90 cash registers. 

Let me give you some astounding figures about the increase 
in the price of commodities in Germany. These figures have 
been given to me by a man who is willing to make an oath, 
to give an affidavit, as to the increase in the price of com- 
modities in Germany in the last year. He has given me the 
quoted price of cash registers landed in New York, the price 
the importer has been expected to pay. 

The style or type is what is known as No. 423, so anybody 
on this floor can inquire for himself as to whether these prices 
are accurate or not. The quoted import price of that article 
on July 1, 1921, was 12,000 marks, equivalent to $48 in gold. 
On August 8, 1921, one month later, it was 16,000 marks, or 
$64 in gold. On October 1, 1921, two months later, it was 20,000 
marks, or $80 in gold. On November 2, 1921, it was 40,000 
marks, or $160 in gold, an increase of 100 per cent between 
the October price and the November price last year. On March 
8, 1922, it was 44,000 marks, equivalent to $176 in gold. On 
April 1, 1922, it was 56,000 marks, equivalent to $224 in gold, 
and on April 24, 1922, it was 62,000 marks, equivalent to $248 
in gold. 

The import price of this one type of cash register from Ger- 
many has increased from July 1, 1921, to April 24, 1922, only 
about nine months, from $48 to $248, about 600 per cent, and 
those figures are typical of every single article contained in this 
bill and every single commodity we are asked to fix a duty 


upon. How absurd, how ridiculous it is, to attempt to quote 
German prices of last August, September, or October, in view 
of the startling information contained in the figures which 1 
have just given. 

I only refer to that for the purpose of calling attention to the 
fact that Europe is finding itself; that the prices of commodi- 
ties in Europe to-day, Germany included, are back to pre-war 
levels; and that we have no business to frame any tariff pill 
based upon the prices of cash registers or any other commodity 
last August. Thus we proceed to fool and deceive ourselves 
and make a bill that will be a laughing stock to the world as 
well as to this country. 

The committee has proposed a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on cash registers, so that no cash registers can come in here 
and the big monopoly in Dayton, Ohio, and three little inde- 
pendent fellows can have the field to themselves. How this 
committee can find a way of helping the little independent com- 
pany in Michigan with this tariff duty and put out of business 
this monopoly is beyond my comprehension or conception. Quite 
a new idea—the way to destroy a trust is to give it a high 
protection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that the same 
argument is used by the proponents of this item that has been 
used by some of our good friends who say that whisky will 
make you cold in summer and hot in winter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I quite agree 
with the statement of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I urge the Members of this body to hesitate 
before they adopt this amendment. I want my Republican 
friends not to be put in the ridiculous position of trying to 
explain to every merchant, from the time this bill is passed 
until it is repealed, that their cash registers are, because of this 
tariff, going to cost about $200 more. I have not forgotten the 
argument made that the independent companies fear that the 
National Cash Register Co. is going to build a factory in Ger- 
many. Think how absurd that is, to say that they are going to 
build a factory in Germany and come into America and destroy 
their own factory and destroy their own investments of many 
millions of dollars. 

If they build a factory in Germany and employ cheap labor 
and ship into this country the German-made cash registers, 
they will close up their factory in Dayton and put it out of 
business. They can not ship one cash register into this country 
without injuring their factery in Dayton, without depreciating 
the value of their stock. We have the statement of the manager 
of the company that they have no such intention. 

The Senator from North Carolina stated the situation accu- 
rately yesterday when he said that when one rate after another 
in this bill has been challenged, the Republican majority have 
found themselves obliged to fly from one excuse to another, and 
the last one they produced is the statement that there is going 
to be a flood of American capital to Germany to build manufac- 
turing plants. They told us that about sewing-machine plants. 

I knew they would say that about this commodity, and that 
is why I took the trouble to telegraph the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. If the committee had really wanted to make a tariff 
bill that would get the confidence of the people, they would 
have brought the representatives of the National Cash Register 
Co. before them and put them under oath and asked them ques- 
tions to find out what the facts were. But I have talked longer 
than I had intended. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, before he concludes, how much of an increase there 
has been in the price of the domestic products of these cash 
register companies. What is the difference between the pre- 
war and the present prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I regret I can not give the 
Senator that information. It is most difficult, for this reason, 
that there are no two cash registers which are comparable. 
They are constantly changing the style and character of the 
machine so as to put new machines with new patents upon the 
market. I would say to the Senator that the average price of 
the machine most in use, I am informed, is between four and 
five hundred dollars, but the National Cash Register Co. sells 
most of its machines to department stores, to those who buy 
the highest type of machines and the best machines, and the 
prices for those machines go up as high as $2,000—from $400 
to $2,000. 

I think the Senator will bear in mind that in the discussion 
last night it was brought out that the National Cash Register 
Co. does not make the same machine in Europe that is made in 
America. It is a different type of machine, and it looks to me 
as if that was done so that no comparison could be made be- 
tween the foreign prices and the American prices. It looks 
to me as if it was to prevent the argument being used, what 
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we know to have been the fact in the past‘ under Republican 
tariffs, that sewing machines and plows, ahd possibly cash 
registers niade in America, were sold in London. ‘andParis and 
other European markets cheaper. than they were BONES EDS 
American people. The Senator knows it. 7 ay 
“I Have no time further to contribute. I ‘ask for the y eds a Sia 
“nays upon this amendment offered by me. ot” ve: ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS: Mr. President, as I was uhavoidably- 458 

from the Chamber during most of this discussion, which “has 
involved a ‘great concern in my State, I feel that I ought to 
say only a word. - 
: I am very familiar with the National Cash Register concern; 
I think it is only fair to them to say that, so far as I am con? 
cerned, at any rate, they have never made any request at all 
for this duty, I do not want Senators to_get the idea that the 
duty reported by the committee was fixed at the request or sug- 
gestion of the National Cash-Register Co; At any rate, they 
have never indicated anything’ of that kind to me. But I do 
say that from the general ‘standpoint of the protective prin- 
ciple, in which I most ‘sincerely believe, it seems to me that the 
rate proposed by the committee is a fair one. 

There haye been charges of monopoly in this line of business 
in the country. I shall not now discuss those, but if those 
charges be well founded, it appears to me to be highly desirable 
that the independent concerns which are building up the com- 
petitive. industry should have a chance to live here. 

The cash-register business of this country furnishes employ- 
ment to,some twenty-five or thirty. thousand people. It is my 
recollection that Canada and Mexico have a tariff against the 
importation of cash registers from this country. I know that 
Germany ‘has a tariff, which she has recently increased mate- 
rially, and in view of the fact that there are at least three inde- 
pendent concerns manufacturing cash registers in this country, 
and in view of the further fact that we know that conditions 
in Germany make possible production at a very much lower 
labor cost, it seems to me the rate proposed by the committee, 
25 per cent, is a very fair one, and I shall support it, although 
I repeat that no suggestion or request has come to me from the 
National Cash Register Co., and I do not think they are inter- 
ested in this rate at all. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the argument just made by the 
able’ Senator from: Ohio is a most astounding one, if I correetly 
interpret his meaning. He takes the position: that. we should 
lay a tariff upon cash registers because there is a monopoly, 
and in order to help strangle the monopoly at home we must 
impose a heavy tariff duty upon imported products. 

That is the acme of Republican illogicalness and absurdity. 
We build up monopolies in the United States by tariffs, and 
then must perpetuate the tariffs in order that possible com- 
petition may ultimately be developed among the domestic pro- 
ducers.” « > 

Mr. ‘WILLIS. Does the Senator contend that the alleged mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by the National Cash Register was built up be- 
cause of the tariff? 

Mr. KING. I aver, as was stated by an eminent Republican, 
that the tariff is the mother of trusts. I know that some of our 
Republican friends smile in derision, when that statement is 
made, and yet we find that the inordinately high tariff, which 
prevented competition from abroad, resulted in the domestic 
producers forming trusts or combinations or organizations so 
powerful and dominating as to control the prices of the domestic 
products. I think that the history of our industries will demon- 
strate that many trusts and manufacturing organizations have 
assumed monopolistic proportions in the domestic market, be- 
cause they were buttressed behind high-tariff walls. Tariffs 
are designed to increase prices; to enable the damestic pro- 
ducer to charge more for his products. Republican ‘tariffs are 
usually! dictated by trusts or giant organizations that wish to 
maintain high prices and make enormous profits. 

Take the Steel Trust as an illustration. The evidence con- 
clusively establishes that it can produce its products at from 
two to five or six dollars a ton cheaper than any independent 
steel company in the United States. However, it fixes prices 
agreeable to the steel producers, and all have made enormous 
profits. And yet this bill carries tariff rates upon steel products. 
It is designed to prevent any possible competition, so that it may 
maintain high prices. I repeat, tariff walls aid domestic pro- 
ducers to exploit the people and develop trusts and monopolies. 

Adam Smith perceived in his time that whenever competition 
from-abroad was prevented and permission granted for the 
domestic manufacturers to get together they would get together, 
and the result would be an enhancement of prices to the con- 
sumers, So the Republicans now are driven to defend this 
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— 
iniquitous bill, the particular irrational schedule which we are 
now discussing, ` upon the theofy that we have built up a 
monopoly, the cash- -register monopoly, and not- to encourage 
it not to be too oppressive, we will lay a hety- tariff, ~The 
theory is that if Wwe keep: but foreign products tlie “domestié 
monopoly Will be u little generbous with the people, Dr fear that 
it may provoke some one‘ to enter the field “against itl “The idea 
is to fight mionopolies by ‘strengthening them. ver 
was a preposterous; absurd, and “illogical argument in favor of 
the tariff, it has been offered By the distinguished Senator from 


Ohio. s ae 
Mr. W. ILLIS. Mr. President s * ; 
Mr. KING. I yields as Ered 


Mr. WILLIS. The Senator is o erlooking the fact that Wider 
the present law casi registers are on” the free list. So hig 
argument falls to the ground. 
£ 15 KING, I was, merely “Stating thè argument thé Sedafor 
made l 

Mr. WILLIS. And“ I am stating- the argument which the 
Senator from Utah is making. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio has defended a tarift 
of 25 per cent ad valorem upon the ground that we have a 
monopoly here. 

Mr. WILLIS. I never admitted in the discussion that we 
have a monopoly. I did not discuss that. I was fot taking 
that as the basis for discussion. 1 thought we liad better not 

go into that, because it would involve a good deal of discus- 
sion. But the Senator alleges that there is” a monopoly, and if 
there be A monopoly, evidently it has not grown up ‘by reason 
of a protective duty, because the article is not on the protective 
list but is on the free list. 

Mr. KING. I shall not permit my good. friend: to escape from 
the dilemma in which he has placed himself. He adverted to 
the fact that there was a charge of a mnonopoly upon the part 
of the National Cash Register, and he offered as an excuse for 
the tariff that if there were a monopoly it might enedurage 
domestic competition or, to use his expression, the <“inde- 
pendents,” if we would impose a tariff, and therefore he said 
he would vote for 25 per cent ad valorem because he conceived 
that to be fair. 

Ah, Mr. President, we are running the gamut from absurdity 
to ridiculousness in defense of the schedules found in the bill 
and the tariff rates fixed! When our Republican friends can 
not point to an industry as being ah infunt industry, when they 
are driven from that because it is a monopoly, and when it is 
shown that there is nothing in tlie question of the cost of labor, 
or that the disparity is so little and the disparity in the price 
is so great that the labor cost does not figure, them they are 
driven into the realin of speculation and imagination and 
absurdity for some alleged justification for their tariff rates. 

My good friend from Ohio has come to the rescue of the Re- 
publican Party now, as he came to the rescue of the Republican 
Party in the Newberry case by offering the remarkuble resolu- 
tion which will bear his name forall time, and suggests that 
we must lay tariff duties now because, if there are trusts in the 
United States and if we impose tariff duties, it may perchance 
encourage some independent to fight for their ves. 

Well, we are learning. When the wise man said there was 
nothing new under the sun, he did not visualize the able and 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. He never heard of Republican 
tariffs. He never heard and never dreamed in his prophetic 
moods of the ingenuity and skill and the subtlety and illogieal- 
ness of the modern Republican, as his brand is found in the 
Senate of the United States in the year of our Lord 1922. 

Ah, Mr. President, the tariff bill is not only iniquitous and 
exceedingly ugly in its horrible deformities but it is the most 
illogical and monstrous economic proposition that has ever 
been given birth in any civilized or “uncivilized country. No 
language can be found properly to characterize the rates 
which we find in this tariff bill Why not be honest, Mr. Presi- 
dent; why do not our Republican troglodyte friends who are 
defending the bill come out frankly before the public and say, 
“The Republican Party was elected by the trusts and the 
monopolists and the gougers and the profiteers, and the Repub- 
lican Party is going to pay its debts? The Republican Party. 
is going to be honest for once. It is going to keép one promise 
that it made, not to the people, it is true, but the promise which 
it made to the profiteers and the corporations and the crusts 
which are robbing and plundering the American people.“ 

But when they offer these pretexts, these tenuous, illogical 
arguments that are submitted in défense of it, all fair-minded 
men at once will inquire as to the reasons for such a remark- 
able measure—one which on its face seems to bear the stamp 


of the trust and the profiteer, 
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Mr. President, I warn Republicans if they put a tariff on 
cash registers upon the arguments which have been submitted, 
they will be compelled, if consistent, to perpetuate these high- 
tariff rates upon every domestic preduct, because the domestic 
manufacturer will threaten, or pretend to threaten, to go 
across the sea and erect a plant, or threaten to erect a plant 
for the manufacture of the domestic article upon which he 
wants a prohibitive tariff. The only excuse needed for pro- 
hibitive tariffs is that we have trusts in the United States, and 
if we do not give them what they want they will go to Europe 
and engage in business in competition with their own American 
enterprises. 

What a sound and statesmanlike argument that is! 
it is offered by Republicans in support of this bill. 

I called the attention last night gf the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumeer] to the Carbide Trust. I am going to 
tell the Senate something about the Carbide Trust before we 
get through with it, a trust with which Mr. Herrick, a leading 
Republican, is connected. It is not presecuted, there is no 
proposition to proceed against it, although it is a trust. I 
called attention to the fact that that trust a number of years ago, 
when it had an agreement with some manufacturers in Europe 
to divide some of the markets of the world between them, and 
the agreement did not work out just as desired, erected a plant 
in Sweden for the purpose of producing carbide, but not a 
pound was manufactured. It was a bluff, first, with respect to 
European producers, and, secondly, the American market. 

When we come to diseuss the carbide schedule in the pending 
bill I have no douht that my Republican friends upon the other 
side, following the illogical t of the Senator from. Ohio, 
will say, “ Oh, well, the Carbide Trust, it is true, has control of 
the American market, but let us encourage some independent 
manufacturer by levying a high tariff. Moreover, if we do not 
do it, the Carbide Trust, which has a plant over in Sweden, will 
manufacture carbide and intreduce it into the United States.“ 
That will be the argument used then, as it is used now, in 
defense of the rates upon cash registers, Everybody knows 
that Germany, in the production of cash registers, being com- 
pelled, as she is.compelled, to go abroad for her raw materials, 
or substantially all of them, that enter into the production or 
manufacture or fabrication of eash registers, knowing that she 
is compelled to go abroad for the primary materials, can not 
compete with this long-established, economically administered 
plant operating in the United States. 

A tariff rate on this product is tantamount to a steal, Let 
us use proper language and call a spade. a spade. It is not a 
proposition to give a tariff. It is a proposition to reb the 
public for a trust. It is a proposition to enable the Cash 
Register Trust and a few other concerns in the United States 
to further rob and -despoil the American people. Let the Re- 
publicans defend it if they can here. They can not defend it 
before the American people and they will be rebuked for their 
devotion, as shown by this bill, to special interests and un- 
worthy organizations and corporations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaLsH] to the amendment of the committee, upon 
which the yeas.and nays have been ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary preceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loba] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] te the junior Senator from Maryland 
IMr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Enee] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and 
vote yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 

irs: 
warne Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEe iar} ; 

The junior Senator from Kentueky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator frem. Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]- with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; and 


And yet 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith 
Capper K Overman Swanson 
Cara wa Kendrick Owen Underwood 
Culberson King Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Harris La Follette Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Harrison heppard 
Heflin Myers Simmons 
NAYS—32. 

Brandegee Jones, Wash. Newberry Spencer 
Bursum Keyes Oddie Sterlin: 
Cummins id Page Sutherland 
Curtis MeCormick Toros, Townsend 
Elkins ecu Phipps Wadsworth 
France McKinley Rawson arren 
Gooding e Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
Hale McNary t ilis 

NOT VOTING—37 
Ball Edge Reed 
Borah Ernst McKellar Shields 
Broussard Fernald Moses Stanfield 
Calder Fletcher Nelson Stanley 
Cameron Frelinghuysen New ‘Trammell 
Colt Gerry Nieholson Waish, Mont. 
Crow Glass Norbeck Weller 
Dial Harreld Pittman 
Dillingham Hitchcock Poindexter 
du Pont Johnson Ransdell 


So the amendment of Mr. Wals of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the eommittee was rejected, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment on page 83, paragraph 372, line 22, after the 
words “ad valorem,” by striking out the words printing 
presses, not specially provided for, lawn mowers and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, printing presses, as I under- 
stand, are now taxed at the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
I ask the Senator from North Dakota what is the provision 
concerning “ printing: presses not specially provided for” in the 
House bill? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, they go into the basket 


clause. 
Mr. ROBINSON. What rate do they bear—35 per cent? 


+ 


Mr. McCUMBER. Under the Fordney bill they would bear 


35 per cent, but under the amendment I have offered: they would 
bear 30 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator yield for just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will yield to the Senator in just a mo- 
ment. Under the House bill, as I understand, the rate would 
be 35 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The latter part of paragraph 393 of 
the pending bill, as reported by the committee, reads as follows: 
if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly 
or wholly manufactured, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate of 35 per cent as provided in the Fordney bill has 
been increased by the Senate committee to 40 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senator will find what I have quoted on page 91. 
It seems to me that if the clause is stricken out, paragraph 372, 
printing presses, will fall in the basket clause, which would 
involve an increase of the tax on printing presses from 35.per 
cent ad valorem, as now provided in the bill, to 40 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I correct the Senator? The basket 
clause under which the printing presses would fall is found on 
page 84, line 5, and reads as follows 
all other machines or parts thereof, fini unfinished, 
provided for 30 per cent ad valorem. satis a 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is apparent that the 
effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota will be to decrease the rate on printing presses from 35 
per cent ad valorem under the pending amendment to 30 per 
cent 75 valorem under the basket clause contained in line 7 on 
page 84. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I say the effect of the amendment now 
propesed by the Senator from North Dakota will be to decrease 
the rute on printing presses from 35 per cent ad valorem, as is 
proposed in the amendment of the committee on page 83, to 
30 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Les; it is a decrease from 35 per cent to 
30 per cent, as printing presses would fall under the basket 


clause. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe that that decrease is ade- 
quate. While I appreciate the very small diminution in this 
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rate which is now proposed to be made by the committee, I 
shall before taking my seat submit an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota which will 
reduce the rate on printing presses very materially, Under 
existing law the rate is only 15 per cent ad valorem. 

There is very little information respecting this item fur- 
nished the Senate in the summary of tariff information pro- 
vided by the Tariff Commission, but on page 505 I find the 
following statement: 

The production of 77 presses in 1914 amounted to $8,396,508, 
the output of 88 establishments. 

On page 506 it appears that the imports of printing presses 
were $88,301 in 1914 and $3,305 in 1917. Later figures 
found on page 507 are approximately as follows: Of printing 
presses for the year 1918 the number imported is not stated, but 
their value is stated at $22,118, and the revenue collected at 
15 per cent was a little over $3,000. In 1919, 171 printing 
presses were imported, valued at $20,999, and the duty collected 
was $3,150. In 1920, 58 were imported, valued at $18,994, and 
the duty collected was $2,849. For nine months of 1921, 63 
were imported, valued at $22,126. The amount of the duty is 
not stated. 

With respect to machine tools, which under existing law bear 
the same rate as printing presses, I find that importations are 
comparatively small. Imports of machine tools were $306,006 
in 1914 and $100,685 in 1915. On page 506 of the book of 
tariff information is found a summary of information re- 
specting importations of machine tools, substantially as follows: 
In 1918 the value imported was a little over $300,000; in 1919 
a little over $139,000; in 1920 it rose to something more than 
$482,000, and ih nine months of 1921, $178,546. 

In view of the very large production and the comparatively 
small importations I think that a rate of 30 per cent can not 
be justified. Certainly it is not sustained by any information 
which has been brought to the attention of the Senate; and the 
same is true in a larger degree, of course, of the rate proposed 
in the pending amendment, 35 per cent. 

In order to test the opinion of the Senate on this subject, I 
move to amend the amendment of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, which is a motion to strike out, by making it a motion to 
strike out and insert, as follows: Strike out the language in the 
paragraph and insert the same language, with the exception 
of “15 per cent“ in lieu of 35 per cent.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, While I think that possibly 
under the rules, as I have made a motion to amend, an amend- 
ment would be an amendment in the third degree, I think we 
can reach the matter in this way—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is forceful, although my mo- 
tion to strike out and insert probably would take precedence of 
a simple motion to strike out; and the Senator, in order to give 
me a vote upon my proposed amendment without parliamentary 
question, will withdraw his amendment for the present? 

Mr: McCUMBRER. Yes; I was going to suggest that I would 
withdraw my proposed amendment at the present time, so that 
the Senate can have a vote upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota, because if his amendment were agreed to the 
probability is that there would be no opportunity for testing 
the opinion of the Senate; and, as I have already stated, I think 
we ought to have a vote on this proposal. I do not believe 
there is any ground whatever for justifying any increase in the 
present rate. I would rather see printing presses placed upon 
the free list than to impose an unnecessary increase in the 
existing rate. The present rate is adequate; and therefore I 
move to strike out 35,“ in line 24, and insert “15,” and on 
that I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say, in reply, 
that I do not anticipate, at least, that there would be any 
great danger of importation of foreign-made large printing 
presses that are used in this country. I refer to newspaper 
presses. We, of course, make a standardized machine in this 
country. We possibly make it as cheaply as it could be made 
anywhere else. There are quite a number of little machines 
of a very much lower price scale that can come into the coun- 
try, and do come into the country, and while they would not 
compete to any extent with our machines at the same time 
they would furnish us a little revenue, possibly; and, as I have 
stated many times, we are looking for revenue wherever we 
can get it, even though there may not be any danger of serious 
competition. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make an inquiry in that connection? Have the committee or 
the Senator from North Dakota investigated the maximum 


revenue rate with respect to printing presses. and determined 
what that will be? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is very little coming in; I will ad- 
mit that, and the revenue would be very small. I will also 
admit that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that as the rate now exists—15 per 
cent—the importations are so small that the revenue is negli- 
gible, or comparatively so; and if the rate were increased the 
probable result would be to tend to prevent importations, or 
diminish the number of presses brought in. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Even if we had the imports of 1923 upon 
a 30 per cent basis, we would get about from $16,000 to $18,000, 
and, of course, it takes a great many of those to amount to a 
million dollars; but this bill covers a wide range, as all tarif 
bills do, and, taking all of these little matters together, they 
mount up to quite a sum, and that sum will be needed. 

I wanted especially, however, to call the attention of the 
Senator to this matter so that he may consider it, if he desires 
to, from the protection standpoint. As I say, in my opinion it 
is not going to interfere to any extent with those presses which 
we make here of a standard type and which are rather costly, 
but I notice by the Reynolds report that we took four invoices 
of printing presses. They came in from Germany. The aver- 
age German price was $290.60. The landing charges were 
$28.64. The selling price of this imported article in the United 
States was $572.50. The selling price of a comparable domestic 
article was $606.25. The rate, therefore, required to equalize, 
allowing a reasonable profit—and the reasonable profit is 25 
per cent—would be 57 per cent. The rate we would give here 
would be 30 per cent, so, of course, it would not be sufficient to 
cover that; but I am of the opinion that as business reviyes 
there will undoubtedly be more imported into the United States. 
Certainly there will be, in my opinion, if the present high prices 
in the United States continue; and to what extent they may go 
down, of course, none of us can say with absolute certainty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course the present high prices might be 
reduced without working any detriment to the public generally. 
At least I have never understood that when prices become ex- 
cessive it is consistent with the policy of protection to use tariff 
rates as a means of maintaining those prices. Protection is 
justified, if I understand it correctly, on the theory that the 
industry which it serves is unable to prosper without it if 
unrestricted competition is permitted, but that principle can not 
be applied in the case of any commodity or any industry which 
is already overprosperous. 

If the prices being charged for printing presses are to high, 
that affords a justification for reducing the tariff rather than 
for increasing it, because upon no theory of protection that I 
am familiar with should tariff rates be used to permit an 
industry to receive excessive profits, the object of a protective 
tariff being to enable an industry to thrive or to live in spite 
of competition which, but for the protective rate, would de- 
stroy it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator's argument 
would haye been exactly in line if we had given a rate of 84 
per cent, because, as I state, 84 per cent would measure the 
difference; but when we give 30 per cent we have made allow- 
ance for a very considerable reduction in price, and therefore 
we are not Maintaining the present high price. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But may I point out the fact that under 
the present rate, which is low—15 per cent—there are sub- 
stantially no importations, Prices in the United States are 
already excessive; at least, they are high enough. 

Mr. KING. More than double, I have been advised by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes; and therefore this industry can not 
need protection. There is no justification for it. If you 
justify the rate at all you must justify it on a revenue basis; 
and I believe that the effect of this very large increase in the 
rate would be to shut off the small amount of importations 
that we are now receiving and to diminish the revenues rather 
than to increase them. 

Therefore I ask for a vote on the amendment to reduce the 
rate to 15 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I yoted against the commit- 
tee on a number of items yesterday and to-@ay for the same 
reason that I will yote for the amendment now proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Upon the items upon which we have recently voted the figures 
have shown that our imports were nominal and our exports 
were very large. Wherever that condition exists I can not 
justify voting for an increased rate over existing law; and in 
this particular case, where the imports in 1920 in the case of 
printing presses were only $18,000 in value and our exports 
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were over $6,000,000, I can not justify voting for doubling the 
rate upon printing presses. 

The Senator from North Dakota admits that from a pro- 
tection standpoint the increase is not necessary, but he says 
the committee is proposing it as a means of securing addi- 
tional revenue. But, Mr. President, if the imports on a 15 per 
cent basis amounted to only $18,000 in a year, furnishing a 
revenue of $2,800, how does the Senator think that doubling the 
rate will produce a larger revenue? Under these circumstances, 
doubling the rate will simply mean that there will be no im- 
ports at all, and the increased rate will mean a loss of revenue, 
not an increase, 

So, Mr. President, I propose throughout this bill, wherever 
the figures show that our imports of a commodity are nominal 
and our exports of that commodity are very large, to vote 
against the committee on increasing rates over existing law. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very much delighted to 
hear the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] make the 
statement which he has just made. It is, to my mind, the only 
sane view of the situation. which has confronted the Senate 
during the last two days, when we have had before the Cham- 
ber item after item of which the imports were absolutely neg- 
ligible while the exports were very large. That situation itself 
would seem to be abundant answer to the contention of the 
committee that an increase in present duties is necessary to 
afford protection to the industry. Heretofore, in the consid- 
eration of tariff bills, whenever this situation could be shown 
to exist with reference to any item in the bill, it was always 
considered to be a complete negative answer to any claim for 
an increase in the rate prevailing at the time when the imports 
vanished and the exports accumulated. But such an answer, 
truly crushing as it is, has seemed to have very little effect in 
the discussions of items in the pending bill. 

Day after day, on item after item, we have been able to show 
from the official records the condition which the Senator from 
Wisconsin now says will impel him to vote against the com- 
mittee increase. In almost every case the committee has ad- 
mitted the facts, both with reference to imports and exports, 
and with reference to the large yolume of domestic consumption 
and production; but, notwithstanding that, on one pretext or 
another they have brushed away this conclusive argument 
against their proposition, and, to my amazement, when the 
votes have been taken, not all, I am glad to say, but a large 
percentage of the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have voted to sustain the action of the committee. It is a very 
anomalous situation, It is a condition which has never existed 
heretofore when we have considered tariff bills, and I have been 
at a loss to understand it. 

And, Mr. President, I do not understand why the majority of 
the committee, who are assumed to have had these facts before 
them at the time they wrote these rates into the bill, should 
have ignored this all-important factor in the framing of these 
amendments to the bill. 

As I have said here before—and I can not repeat it too 
often—I have been unable to find any reason for this action of 
the committee except a yielding to the insistent demands of 
the manufacturers, and I have been unable to understand why 
the manufacturers made those demands, except upon the theory 
that, having raised their prices already to the top of the tariff 
wall, they have felt that it was absolutely necessary to have 
that wall raised still higher in order to enable them to raise 
their prices without danger of foreign competition. If there 
is any other explanation of the reason why the manufacturers, 
who have been for the past seven or eight years absolutely ex- 
empt from foreign competition, under the rates of the present 
law, should be insisting upon these increases, in the face of the 
fact that there are no imports, but that there are great ex- 
ports, it ought to be given. To my mind the committee’s action 
can not be explained on any other theory than that it is for the 
purpose of giving the manufacturers and profiteers an oppor- 
tunity to further advance their prices and protect them against 
foreign competition. 

In addition to that, this situation develops a very important 
fact, a very significant fact, with reference to these rates which 
has been developed here before. The Senator from North Da- 
kota tells us the price of foreign printing presses when landed 
here, with profit added, and the profit that is added, we were 
told yesterday, is 25 per cent, so that the foreign price, plus 25 
per cent for overhead and profit, is the price with which the 
American selling price is compared. That comparison would be 
justified provided the committee had ascertained that the Amer- 
ican selling price does not carry a profit above 25 per cent. 

But while arbitrarily fixing that profit for the foreign article, 
has the committee ascertained that the selling profit of the 
American jobber and wholesaler is only 25 per cent? Does 


anyone believe that the American wholesale profit upon the 
items we have been discussing for the past two days, machines, 
= automobiles, and articles of that character, is only 25 per 
cen 

The Senator from Utah insists that we should compare the 
foreign price with the manufacturer’s price, and yet he is com- 
paring it with the importer’s price, and the importer is the 
wholesaler. The importer is not the manufacturer of foreign 
articles; he is the wholesaler of the foreign articles. The 
manufacturer is not the wholesaler of his articles. He makes a 
profit. He sells to the wholesaler, who takes the place of the 
importer with reference to the foreign article, and he adds his 
profit. I undertake to say that the wholesaler’s profits with 
reference to articles of this character in this country to-day, 
instead of being 25 per cent, would be more nearly 75 per cent, 
and to compare the foreign price; with 25 per cent added to it, 
with the American price, carrying from 50 to 75 per cent profit, 
is not a fair way of ascertaining the difference between the sell- 
ing prices of the articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would agree with the Senator, but the price 
of the foreign comparable article is compared with the price 
of the American manufacturer, not with the price of the 
jobber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, why in your calculations are you tell- 
ing us about the profits? 

Mr. SMOOT. The price we compare is the price of the 
foreign goods coming into this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then let us abandon the idea that these 
things are bought by importers and sold by importers in this 
market and assume that all the foreign articles are sold with 
no profit added except the manufacturer's profit, and that the 
American prices with which you are comparing them are only 
the manufacturer’s prices. Let us take that’to be the theory. 
I do not want to get into any controversy with the Senator 
about a matter of that sort, because the argument I made ap- 
plies with as much force to one case as to the other case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator had better not say 
that, because if we had a manufacturer's cost, with 75 per cent 
added, or 25 per cent added, or any other per cent added, then 
the difference between the foreign price and the price of the 
comparable article in the United States would be greater. The 
Senator knows that. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator says I ought not to say that. 
I do say it. I say that they have taken the foreign manufac- 
turer’s price and the American manufacturer's price. We 
have not been comparing the prices of the industrial countries 
of Europe with the prices in America; we have been compar- 
ing almost exclusively the prices in Germany with American 
prices, and we have been told that the profits which are being 
made in Germany are very, very low, that the labor costs but 
little, and that the manufacturer makes but slight profit. 
That is the theory upon which they have attempted to sustain 
the idea that German prices are far below the prices of the 
other industrial countries of Europe, with cheapness in produc- 
tion and smallness in profits prevailing in those countries, 

When we come to compare those with American manufac- 

turers’ prices, is there anyone in this body who will stand here 
and, in the face of the American people, in the face of the well- 
known fact with reference to prices charged in this country 
by manufacturers, deny that the manufacturers’ prices and 
profits in this country are not only large but are exorbitant in 
many lines of industry, and especially in the lines we are now 
talking about—automobiles, guns, and machines? They are so 
very large that the people of this country with one voice are 
crying out against them, and we find the committee with one 
voice crying out against the low prices of German products. 
_ So you are comparing prices against which the American 
people are protesting and clamoring as unconscionable, as un- 
just, as oppressive, with prices these gentlemen are telling us 
are so low that they enable the country of their production to 
undersell the world, and to undersell us, who are the cheapest 
producers of most products that are manufactured in the world, 
as is shown by the fact that we are rapidly capturing the 
markets of the world, capturing them even against Germany. 
We are doing that to-day. We are doing that in South America 
to-day. We are meeting Germans in competition in South 
America to-day in the sales of machinery, in the sales of all 
varieties of products, locomotives, iron, and steel; we are meet- 
ing them in South America to-day upon absolutely equal terms, 
and we are underselling them. 

But that does not mean that we are charging the South 
Americans exorbitant prices. It means that the American 
manufacturers are charging the domestic consumers in this 
country extortionate prices, and by reason of the big. profits 
they are making out of the American consumers they are able 
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to sell their products to the foreigner for a price much lower 
than they sell the same products to the American people. Yet, 
in the face of that situation, you come here and say that the 
great organizations which are carrying on that sort of world 
trade ought to have further protection in the American market, 
and ought to be afforded a further opportunity to control prices 
and be secure from foreign competition, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, of course I can not argue 
this case with the Senator from North Carolina because we 
look at these matters from entirely different standpoints—I as 
a protectionist, he as a free trader, or the equivalent of a free 
trader. Therefore we can not meet on any kind of common 
ground. But I think if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
Roor] and I, who are both protectionists, understand exactly 
the same facts upon which any matter is based, there will be 
very little difference in our conclusion as to what would be a 
proper protection. I do not, of course, attempt to convince 
the Senator from Wisconsin that we have not reached a normal 
condition either in this country or in Europe. I anticipate 
that he thinks we have reached a condition which is more 
nearly normal, both in Europe and in this country, than I 
think we have reached. I do not think we are even beginning 
to approach a normal condition. 

We have to frame the bill upon the assumption that conditions 
will change, and change in the near future. Of course, if we 
had reached a normal plane, then I would say that if upon any 
article which we produce there is almost nothing coming in 
and we are exporting considerable we certainly do not need any 
protection. But the first thing I would ask myself, the first 
thing toward which I would direct my inquiry, would be whether 
we are both considering the same thing, because we may export 
a standardized machine that may be worth $3,000, $5,000, or 
$10,000, and we may not be exporting a single one of the little 
hand or trade machines for the printing of cards, circulars, and 
so forth. They may be two entirely different propositions. We 
may be importing one kind, while we are not importing at all 
the other kind, and may be exporting the other kind. Now, I 
think that is exactly ‘the situation in the United States and in 
Germany. 

The only thing that can guide us at all in determining what 
we may possibly expect is to look over the field, say from 1910 
to 1914, a period in which we were as nearly normal as we can 
expect to get, at least in a good many years to come. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin just made the statement that if we could 
get only a small revenue from a duty of 15 per cent, therefore 
we would receive no duty whatever if we raised it to 30 per 
cent. I invite the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
that particular point. 

In 1910 we had a law which impesed a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem. We imported under that law in 1910, $30,000 worth 
and received a duty of $9,000. In 1911 we imported $28,343, and 
in 1912, $31,319. Now notice how they are growing under the 
30 per cent ad valorem. In 1913 they jumped up to $54,000 with 
a 30 per cent ad valorem duty—that is, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 of that year. So it would be seen that with an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent, double what it is now, we were 
receiving a great deal more in imports than I think we are 
receiving just at the present time, and in addition thereto we 
were getting about five times the amount of revenue therefrom. 

Let us come down to the next year, when we had a 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty. Our highest importations were $81,000, but 
we only got $12,256 revenue, while in 1918 we got $16,323 reve- 
nue on importations only about two-thirds as great. So I be- 
lieve that inasmuch as there was a yery rapid and steady in- 
crease under normal conditions, when those normal conditions 
return we will continue to get a steady increase under the 30 
per cent, the same as we did under the ad valorem rate of 30 
_ per cent during the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that we ought to give greater 
consideration to the fact that our principal competitor is not 
yet upon her commercial feet. In the first instance, all her 
ships were taken away from her and she had to depend entirely 
upon the ships of a foreigner. She is now building light, inex- 
pensive ships for her commerce, and building them at an enor- 
mous rate. She is preparing to-day to meet her enemies in the 
commercial field as she met them at the beginning of the war 
in overwhelming numbers on the battle field. Without a mighty 
army to maintain, without the necessity of being at the enor- 
mous expense of increasing her navy to meet that of her 
enemies, with her low wage scale, with every man and woman 
working §, 10, and 12 hours a day, she will be in better position 
to challenge every other country in the world for supremacy in 
the world's market. I think we ought to give grave weight to 
these conditions. 


If the Senator from Wisconsin and myself disagree upon any 
matter, it is rather upon the matter of whether or not there 
is this danger in the near future irrespective of the fact that 
We are receiving almost no importations to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from North Dakota is correct 
as to where the line of our disagreement lies, except that I 
do not agree with the Senator from North Dakota that there 
is danger of Germany becoming more efficient and sending more 
of her goods to us. But, Mr. President, there are no importa- 
tions of this article now. A 15 per cent duty will take care of 
that in part. So far as duties based wholly upon the theory of 
the future are concerned, as I have said before upon this floor, 
they are supposed to be the object of the provision in the bill 
that we will come to later on, which will enable the President 
under certain circumstances to increase the rates fixed in the 
bill a maximum of 50 per cent, and in certain cases to apply 
the American valuation. If that is not the purpose of that 
provision, then I do not know why it was put in the bill at all. 
So I am not in favor of trying to translate into figures in the 
bill at this time all the possibilities which may occur in the 
future, because that has been taken care of in another part of 
the bill. 

There is another thing which should also be borne in mind 
when a comparison is made between conditions now and condi- 
tions prior to the war. While it is true, I believe, that Germany, 
because of her lowe® wage, is producing to-day at a less cost 
than she did produce prior to the war, it must be remembered 
too that there is an export tax of 12 per cent on everything that 
Germany sends out, and when we make a comparison prior to 
the war with a rate that is being fixed in the bill now it is 
exactly the same as if the rate under discussion were fixed at 
27 per cent if there had been no export tax in Germany. j 

All of these things must be taken into consideration. I wish 
to repeat that wherever the figures show that although the im- 
ports are small they are increasing, and. if they are substantial, 
I am willing to take that as an indication of what will happen 
in the future and vote for liberal rates to take care of that 
situation. But where under a given rate there are practically 
no importations and very large exportations, and provision is 
made in the bill to take care of the future, I am not willing to 
vote for such rates as now proposed on this particular item. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is obvious that where tariff 
rates are laid when there are no importations they can not be 
justified upon the ground of revenue. They can not be defended 
upon the theory that infant industries are to be protected, that 
the difference in labor costs at-home and abroad are warrants. 
If there are no importations then obviously there is no ground 
for the imposition of a tariff. Why, then, with respect to thou- 
sands of items in this bill are there tariff rates? The evidence 
shows that there are hundreds and thousands of commodities 
which if imported at all are in quantities so negligible as to be 
denominated nil, 

I called attention the other day to the fact that there are 
5,000 items embraced within one schedule, the importations of 
which were less than $100 each in the year 1914, and yet the 
schedule fixes rates upon those articles of 50 and 60 per cent 
ad valorem plus specific rates. What is the reason for this? The 
reason, of course, is to give domestic manufacturers a bal, pee 
monopoly, to enable them to increase their prices beyohd the 
limits of fairness and honesty. 

If the position of the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenzoot] had been the basis of the formulation of this tariff 
bill, Mr. President, our Republican friends could haye gone to 
the country in a much stronger position and much of the argu- 
ment which has been made and the criticism in which we have 
indulged would have fallen upon deaf ears. The Republicans 
have furnished the Democrats and the opponents of this bill 
arguments against the bill itself which may not be refuted. If 
our Republican friends had had the wisdom of the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, or had manifested the same sagacity 
which has been exhibited by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], or Had shown any spirit of progressivism or tolera- 
tion or sanity in the drafting of this tariff bill, the result in 
the coming election might be entirely different. L 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota speaks about 
conditions being different now from what they were in 1914 
and anterior to that time, and because conditions now are dif- 
ferent from the conditions then, he justifies these extortionate 
rates. If the Senator from North Dakota would view the ques- 
tion, according to my conception, in the fair and logical and 
proper light, he would have seen that the progress toward nor- 
mal conditions makes these high rates less defensible; in other 
words, the conditions in September, when the Reynolds report 
was drawn and which seems to have been taken into considera- 
tion in the framing of the tariff bill, are not the conditions 
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which exist to-day; they are not the conditions which will 
exist to-morrow or when this bill shall go into operation. 
Every day as it passes changes the conditions, and changes 
them to the advantage of the American producer, and under 
this bill fortifies him against the legitimate demands of the 
people for reduced prices. This bill seeks to preserve war 
prices and war profits. It places a weapon in the hands of the 
domestic manufacturer to wound and hurt the American people. 

If the Senator from North Dakota desires to put into appli- 
cation rates that would more nearly be justified by the condi- 
tions of 1914 he would have to greatly reduce the rates found 
in this bill; he would have to take into account the fact that 
every day the changes in Germany result in increased prices of 
production; and yet the Senator from North Dakota is carry- 
ing into peace times and into the future the conditions of 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, and of September last, not- 
withstanding prices in Germany are mounting, that labor costs 
are rising, and the industrial condition generally shows a com- 
plete response to the advancing prices in all avenues of life and 
business. 
an McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 

? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator desires to be fair. 

Mr. KING. If I misrepresented the Senator, it was unin- 
tentional. 0 

Mr, McCUMBER, I have stated in each instance that if we 
had followed the Reynolds report, of course, the rate would 
have been very much higher—sometimes it would have been 
two or three times as high to measure the difference—but I 
have said again and again that in no case have we allowed rates 
that would measure the difference as shown in the Reynolds 
report. We have discounted the future in every instance, and in 
no single instance have we fixed a rate as high as the Reynolds 
report would indicate it should be to equalize conditions. I 
know the Senator from Utah does not wish to misquote me 
upon that matter. 

Mr. KING. I certainly do not. I did not intend to do so, 
and I do not think I did. I say again, however, that the 
Reynolds report is used as a basis for this bill. I do not mean 
to say that the Senator from North Dakota has slavishly fol- 
lowed the figures in the Reynolds report, but the Senator in 
reporting this bill accepted the rates of wages, and so forth, 
which are stated or reflected in the Reynolds report as then 
existing, and the difference in the cost abroad and here sub- 
stantially as indicated in the Reynolds report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In two respects the Senator from Utah 
is in error, if he will allow me to say so. In the first instance, 
I desire to say that, of course, there are no wage rates in the 
Reynolds report, and in guiding ourselves as to the question of 
wages we had to get the best information which we could as to 
present wages, and then discount that to a considerable extent. 
As I have so often stated, unquestionably German wages will go 
up and wages here will undoubtedly, to some extent, be re- 
duced. The Reynolds report was not taken as a basis; it was 
simply taken as an evidential fact just so far as it was con- 
sidered as at all appropriate and not as a basis in any instance. 

Mr, KING. I accept the Senator’s statement as to the use 
giver” to the Reynolds report. It has been referred to re- 
peatedly by the distinguished Senator and by others apparently 
as justification for the rates which they have urged upon the 
floor of the Senate; but, Mr. President, I repeat that condi- 
tions in Germany are so mutable that each day furnishes an 
argument for lower rates of duty. With increasing wages and 
costs of production, the argument for these high rates is de- 
stroyed, even for those who are archprotectionists. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts stated a moment ago that last August 
a given grade of cash register sold at $48 in Germany and the 
same grade is sold now, or was sold a few weeks ago, at over 
$250, showing the great advance in cost of materials, of pro- 
duction, and of labor in Germany since August of last year. 

It has been stated upon a number of occasions that within 
the past few months wages have advanced in Germany in the 
neighborhood of from 40 to 80 per cent; that transportation 
charges have gone up in the past 60 days more than 40 per 
cent, and that everything in Germany is responding to the 
changed financial and economic conditions. Rents will soon 
materially be advanced, as the cost of transportation has been 
materially advanced. 

Now. Mr. President, with respect to the machines under con- 
sideration, we find that the domestic price is more than 100 
per cent above the price in 1914. The domestic producers, tak- 
ing advantage of their monopoly and the lack of competition 
from abroad, are charging the public substantially what they 
desire. 


I am utterly at a loss to comprehend how the imposition of a 
duty upon printing presses may be defended in the light of the 
nominal importations. We will get no revenue from the duty, 
and the importations constitute no menace by way of com- 
petition to the domestic producers, and therefore it looks as if 
the sole purpose was to license the domestic manufacturers to 
maintain the present—I shall not say extortionate—high prices, 
which are double the prices charged before the war. How 
are we going to bring prices down to normal levels if we frame 
a tariff law upon the theory that high prices ought to be 
maintained, and when we enact a law behind which the domestic 
manufacturer may buttress himself, fearing no foreign com- 
petition, and, in most instances, by reason of monopolistic con- 
trol, fearing no domestic competition? 

I called attention yesterday to the fact that already the 
woolen manufacturers in the United States have advanced the 
prices of their products, and it was indicated in the same pub- 
lication that further advances would be made. The American 
people have been told that these extortionate prices would come 
down; but our Republican friends are framing this legislation 
so that present enormous prices may either be maintained or 
increased. What will be the result when winter comes of the 
increased prices of woolen goods, clothing, blankets, and a mul- 
titude of articles so indispensable to the welfare of the people? 
Our Republican friends are apparently doing everything they 
can to resist the movement of the laws of supply and demand. 
They want to arrest them and to continue this artificial situa- 
tion—the product of the war and the result of definite com- 
binations in restraint of trade in the United States, 

I read in this morning’s Baltimore Sun a very illuminating 
article dealing with the question of antitrust actions which are 
still languishing. Yesterday I mentioned the fact that many 
of the corporations of the United States had formed combina- 
tions destructive of competition, and that they treated the 
Sherman antitrust law as a nullity. In the Baltimore Sun of 
June 8 this statement is made, appearing upon the first page 
of the paper: 


That antitrust prosecutions have languished in recent times and may 
be expected to 8 even less attention on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the future may be indicated by the fact that within 
the past three years the Federal Trade Commission has sent the records 
in more than 60 cases of sueroa violations of the law to the Attorney 
General without court action being taken in a single instance. 


What is the matter with the Attorney General and the Depart- 
ment of Justice? Why do they not prosecute the corporations 
which have violated the Sherman antitrust law? 


The commission has gone ahead, within such legal limitations as it 
may function under, 3 case after case of alleged 8 
sion against the Sherman Act and other enactments in the same d 
tion, but that body is powerless to da more than investigate and make 
Peso ayaa aon It can dissolye no combinations and can send nobody 
to 5 = 

ACTION WITH JUSTICE DEPARTMENT. 


Prosecution of offenders is the business of the Department of Justice 
and the trial and conviction of those offenders is the business of the 
Federal courts. The commission may, of course, issue a complaint 
against an alleged violator of the law, and may state its charges in 
behalf of that complaint, as has been done in the case of the Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna steel merger. 

Evidence may be exacted by the commission in its inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings. Persons and papers may be called for and demanded, And 
if the commission becomes convinced that a defendant totem err has 
wiolated the law an order to cease and desist” may be issued. 

But if the defendant chooses to ignore such an order the Federal 
Trade Commission is powerless to compel compliance. All that it may 
do thereafter is to certify the whole record to the Department of Jus- 
tice and to urge officially and publicly, if it pleases, that court proceed- 
ings be instituted. If the department believes it has a case and is 
inclined to carry such a case to court prosecution follows. Otherwise 
the matter ends there so far as the Government is concerned. 


SO ENDED IN 60 CASS, 


And the matter has ended there in no less than 60 cases which the 
commission has formally laid before the department, according to the 
department’s records. Nor has Attorney General Daugherty been alone 
in refusing to go into court on the strength of the commission's recom- 
mendations. A 

Attorneys General Gregory and Palmer were equally reluctant, it 
seems, many of the cases in question having been submitted and laid 
away to rest in peace during their — administrations of the 
Department of Justice. 

In justice to those officials, it has been stated that in their judg- 
ment there has been little likelihood of successful prosecution of the 
cases arising before the Federal Trade Commission. There may have been 
apparent violations of the law, it is pointed out, and many violations 
oF. what seemed to be the law 10 years ago, but few, violations of what 
the courts now interpret as the antitrust law. ` 

Prosecuting officials began to see a weakening in the Federal courts 
attitude toward the Sherman law about the time the war began. Dur- 
ing the period of the war there was declared a sort of truce in the 
prosecution of combinations in restraint of trade. Combinations were 
actually invited by the Government itself, the old War Industries Board 
being the medium through which the Government acted. 

But after the war some effort was made, notably by the commission, 
to call a halt. Many businesses seemed to be running amuck, assuming 
the old war-time immunity still prevailed. Also there seemed to be some 
effort on the part of the Department of Justice to restore the condi- 
tions as they existed before 1917. 


rec- , 


1922. 
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Mr. President, I want to add that following the war the 
Department of Justice under Mr. Palmer began making in- 
vestigations: with a view to instituting prosecutions. A- number 
of prosecutions were instituted and records were prepared, as 
I am advised, for the institution of suits against other com- 
binations in restraint of trade. Undoubtedly many. actions 
would have been commenced if Mr. Palmer had remained in 
office for a few months longer. The writer from whom I 
am quoting states that the 60 recommendations made by 
the Federal Trade Commission languished in the Department 
of Justice, and the trusts flourished. This bill is in the interest 
of the trusts. It gives them greater license, greater opportunity 
for the purpose of continuing their illegal practices and their 
oppressive conduct toward the people. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Arkansas 
have called attention to some figures relative to the paragraph 
under consideration. I want to direct attention to further facts 
relating to this paragraph. 

Bear in mind that the production of printing presses in the 
United States in 1914 was more than $8,396,000. The materials 
used in the manufacture of printing presses are steel, iron, and 
hard rubber. Germany can not compete with us, nor England. 
nor any other country in the world, in the manufacture of 
printing presses. That has been demonstrated by the fact that 
the importations have been negligible and our exports have 
been considerable. 

These materials are found in sufficient quantities in the 
United States, except rubber, which is imported. Shop machin- 
ery of the type used in the manufacture of large machinery 
is the greater part of the equipment used in the manufacture 
of printing presses. Special machinery, machine’ tools, and a 
foundry are also part of the equipment. The American manu- 
facturer is at no disadvantage in procuring equipment. 

It is known, Mr. President, that in the manufacture of large 
machinery—indeed, for that matter, all qualities and kinds of 
machinery—the United States occupies a dominant, a supreme 
position in the world. 

Automatic and special machinery is used to a great extent. 
By far the greater part of all printing presses are built to 
special specifications, but the smaller machines are standard- 
ized. The foreign practice is the same in this respect. On 
account of the size and price of the modern printing press, 
the efficient conduct of the industry requires a large factory, 
ample capital, and a highly developed organization. These 
requirements are found in the United States. The capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of printing presses is chiefly in 
‘large factories, and printing presses are generally sold direct 
to the consumer. 

It is not a new industry, as the record shows, but one which 
has grown and developed in the United States, having its origin 
years ago. 

The domestic exports, the record shows, are due mainly to 
the superior design that American printing presses have, and 
they have been exported to all the markets of the world, al- 
though the American manufacturers have some disadvantage 
in foreign markets owing to their higher manufacturing costs; 
but, notwithstanding these disadvantages, we have shipped to 
all the markets of the world, and have been able to compete 
with foreign producers, and to find a large market for our sur- 
plus products. 

The exports in 1910 amounted. to more than $2,000,000. There 
was u marked increase in 1911, and a further increase in 1912, 
at which time the exports reached the sum of more than 
$3,000,000. After that year exports decreased to $1,431,000 in 
1915.and increased in 1917. In 1918 the exports were $1,349,090. 
In 1919 the exports amounted to nearly $4,000,000. 

The imports were first reported separately in 1910, and they 
amounted to only $30,000. They decreased to $3,000 in 1917. In 
1919 they increased to $19,000. Imports of printing presses have 
been practically negligible as compared with exports. 

Mr. President, in the face of that record, and in view of the 
fact that Germany is utterly unable to compete with the United 
States, and that no other country is able to compete, the propo- 
sition is to impose a tariff! 

Even if I were a protectionist I would want foreign compe- 
tition. I think it is a dangerous thing to leave the domestic 
manufacturer an unrestricted market, the absolute control of 
the market. I do not care how honest a man may be; if he 
establishes a store in a community and has absolutely no com- 
petition, the people will snffer from his cupidity; and if the 
manufacturers of the United States are not subjected to some 
competition from abroad there will be not only a tendency for 
combinations but the fact will be that combinations: and organi- 
zations will arise which will increase the prices ahove a fair 


profit to the producers. If a wholesome condition is desired in 


the industrial field there must be some competition from 
abroad. There should be imports of from 10 to 15 or 20 per cent. 
That leaven would tend to lenven the whole lump and produce 
reasonable prices. It would strike at domestic monopoly aimed 
at the increase of the domestic price. 

Jam afraid the able Senators who have framed this bill have 
been too much concerned for the manufacturer and have ex- 
hibited too little concern for the consumer. They have pleaded 


‘for the rich, for the powerful, for the great manufacturers. 


They have not been the advocates of the consumer. Somebody 
must lift his voice in defense of the consuiner; and if this bill 
becomes a law in the form in which it came from the com- 
mittee, then the consumer is bound and gagged and placed at 
the mercy of the producers of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopee] to the, junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr 
Gerry], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE, Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote with respect to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my. general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLnerson], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). E 
transfer’ my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epse] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and vote “yea.” f 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron], and allow my 
vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays, 27, not voting 41, 
as follows: 

e 


YBAS—28;, 
Ashurst Kellogg Nelson Simmons 
Borah Kendrick Norris Smith 
Carawa g Overman Stanley 
Harris Lad Owen Swanson 
Harrison La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
Heflin Lenroot Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Jones, N. Mex. Myers Sheppard Williams 
NAYS—27, 
Bursum Keyes Oddie Sutherland 
Calder McCumber Pepper Townsend 
Capper McKinley Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Rawson Warren 
Gooding McNary Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
Hale Newberry Smoot illis 
Jones, Wash. Nicholson Spencer 
NOT VOTING—41, 

Ball e Johnson 
Brandegee Elkins Lodpe Shields 
Broussard nst MtcCormick Stanfield 
Cameron Fernald McKellar Sterling 
Colt Fletcher Moses Trammell 

w France. ew Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Frelinghuysen Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 

n Gerry Page Weller 

Dial Glass Pittman 
Dillingham Harreld Poindexter 
du Pont Hitchcock . Ransdell 

So Mr. Rosrnson’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was agreed t 


0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
amendment on page 83, lines 18 to 23, has not been agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is just the assembling of the vari- 
dus changes. Let the Secretary state the amendment.“ 

The READING CLERK. On page 83, line 18, after the words 
“ad yalorem” and the semicolon, insert: 

Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, val- 
ned at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem ; valned!at more 
than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and parts 


thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem;. printing presses, not special! +d 
vided for, lawn mowers, ind, * S p pe y pr 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment which has just been reported. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 


quiry. 

Mr. KING. I confess I am a little unable to understand the 
situation. For my information, what rate of duty is attached to 
printing presses, not specially provided for, and lawn mowers? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Fifteen per cent, the rate I proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 2, to strike out the 
word “and” and to insert the words: 

30 per cent ad valorem; knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, 
and all other textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is practically two amend- 
ments, because the first part of it, down to the semicolon, pro- 
vides for the tax on the things above, and the amendment from 
that point provides for the machinery named. I ask that it be 
separated and submitted as two amendments, 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I invite attention to line 24, page 83, providing 
35 per cent ad valorem. Was that a Senate committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was amended by the amendment 
which I proposed; the 35 per cent was stricken out and 15 per 
cent inserted. 

Mr. KING. I understood that related to printing presses 
and lawn mowers. Did it include machine tools? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and parts of machine tools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 84. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama repeat his request? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we wote merely on the amendment 
as a whole we will vote on two rates at the same time. The 
first part of the amendment covers embroidery machines, in- 
cluding shuttles for sewing and embroidery machines, lace- 
making machines, machines for making lace curtains, nets, and 
nettings, 30 per cent ad valorem, The 30 per cent rate is really 
the first part of that amendment. Then the amendment pro- 
vides for knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all 
other textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. As there 
are 5 questions involved, I ask that the amendmentebe sep- 
arated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks that the amendment be divided; consequently the vote 
will be on the first section, the 30 per cent rate, down to the 
semicolon. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from North Dakota 
the reason for fixing the rates at 30 per cent ad valorem. I in- 
vite attention to the information contained in the Tariff Com- 
mission Survey, and I discover there that the American demand 
for these particular machines has “not been sufficienf to en- 
courage any domestic manufacturer to build so highly special- 
ized a machine in competition with the long-established foreign 
makers, who have developed the machines during the last cen- 
tury and enjoy the advantage of having the world’s largest mar- 
ket at their doors. It is noteworthy that during the war, when 
there was difliculty in obtaining machines from abroad, there 
was ho attempt made to make them in this country.” 

On the next page it is stated: A 


There are in the United States approximately 575 Levers lace ma- 
ehines, 500 lace-curtain machines, about 40 bobbinet machines, and per- 
haps 800 warp-lace machines. one of these machines are made in 
the United States. Some braiding machines have been made in this 
country, both by machine makers and by-lace concerns. 

Materials: Cast iron, steel, and brass are the materials used in the 
construction of this class of machinery. 

Equipment: Shops must be . for the production of large and 
heavy machines, of great complexity and a high degree of accuracy. 

Organization: The industry requires a world market as the total de- 
mand is limited; the designs are very complex, and manufacturing skill 
and experience is dp hen . Consequently the machines are — priced. 

History of the industry: So far as is known, no lace machines have 
ever been made in the United States. During the war, when the im- 
porters experienced difficulty in obtaining parts, at least one of them 
carefully considered the possibility of making parts in this country, but 
decided that, even in the case of the very heavy frame castings, it 
would not be a commercial proposition. One domestic textile machinery 
maker formerly made some braiding machines, but in the opinion of one 
of the large braid makers these machines were so inferior to the Ger- 
man machines that American manufacturers are practically dependent 
upon Germany for this type of machine. Some of the lace and braid 
manufacturers, however, have made a number of machines for their 
own use which they consider satisfactory. 


` 
Domestic production and consumption: There is no domestic produc- 
tion of lace machines. The demand is somewhat limited; there would 
be considerable expense necessary to design and develop so complicated 
a machine, and competition would be met from the large and long- 
established firms of gland and France. 
I read just a sentence or two further: 


Under the acts of 1894 and 1897 lace machines were included as 
manufactures of metal not specially 3 for, dutiable at 35 and 45 
per cent ad valorem, respectively. y the act of August 5, 1909, lace 
machines were admitted free of duty until January 1, 1911. After that 
date the duty reverted to 45 per cent. ‘The act of 1918 reduced the 
goy eg per cont, 3 rere e 18 2 a Find re- 

a large impor ion, which grea stimula the lace and 
embroidery industries in the United States, ‘i 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. 


The lace-curtain Industry has been established in this country for 
over 20 years. Practically all of the machines are of English ake a 
few are French, The fancy-lace indus was not developed in this 
country to any extent until 1909, when lace machines were admitted 
free of duty for a period of 17 months. 

It would seem from this report of the Tariff Commission 
that the less impediments that are offered to bringing into 
this country these machines the better it is for the industry; 
that we developed the lace industry to give employment to 
people by haying the machines come into the United States, 
May I inquire of the Senator whether conditions have so 
changed since the tariff survey was submitted in 1921 as to 
lead to the conclusion that the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion is inaccurate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not hear all of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report as read by the Senator, but I assume that it 
is accurate. First, let us accept the proposition just as it is, 
that we do not make the machines in the United States at all. 
Therefore, from a protective standpoint let us suppose that we 
do not need any protection whatever. I do not know myself 
just where we are going to get revenues to meet appropriations 
that are being made from year to year in the United States— 
and we do not seem to be growing any more economical in the 
matter as the years go by—unless we get some of them 
from importations. 

This product stood a 45 per cent ad valorem duty prior to 
1913, and with a 45 per cent ad valorem duty we imported in 
1910 $1,387,000 worth and collected a duty of $40,260. In 1911 
we imported $1,792,216 worth, and we collected $42,368 fevenne. 
In 1912, with a 45 per cent ad valorem, we imported $619,000 
worth, and we collected a duty of $222,000. In 1913 we im- 
ported $327,000, and we collected a duty of $147,396. So it 
pays us a very good return upon the basis of a 45 per cent ad 
valorem duty. 

In 1921 the imports of embroidery and lace-making machines, 
including machines for making lace curtains, nets, and sọ 
forth, amounted to $633,485, almost as much as they were in 
1911; in fact, more than that when we had the others. There 
were imported in 1921 of jute manufacturing machinery, $148,- 
807, and all others, $4,167,297. 

Mr. KING, If the Senator will pardon me, I called his 
attention only to the machine for lace making and the machine 
for making lace curtains, nets, and nettings, not jute machines 
and other classes to which the Senator perhaps has referred. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those which I quoted from the table 
from the tariff survey were just lace machines, embroidery 
and lace-making machines. The jute manufacturing machinery 
is found in the next table. 

Mr. KING. Was not the Senator in error in stating that 
until recently the tariff was 45 per cent? I find on page 73 a 
statement that the act of 1913 reduced the duty to 20 per cent, 
and the temporary removal of the duty in 1909 resulted in a 
large importation which greatly stimulated lace and embroidery 
industries of the United States. It would appear from that 
statement of the Tariff Commission that there was a period 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will remember that in the 
1909 law, in order to get some of the lace machines in the 
United States, as we did not produce them, certain classes of 
them were imported free of duty. Some were on the free list 
and some went upon the list bearing 45 per cent ad valorem 
duty, but if he will look at the amount that was imported and 
the amount of duty he will see that about one-half, I should 
judge at a glance, were bearing a duty of about 40 per cent, 
and the others came in free. They came in free for a number 
of years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Until January 1, 1911. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. In 1913 we had the 45 per cent 
duty and the divided duty in part of 1912. In 1912 they were 
partly free and partly 45 per cent duty, according to this re- 
port. We got $222,000 in duties that year. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think he has 
answered the question I asked. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. After the free provision was eliminated, 
as the Senator will see, the importations continued. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, then, justifies this rate upon the 
ground of revenue? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly. > 
Mr. KING. He has not urged it other than for revenue pur- 
poses? 


Mr. McCUMBER. This is a duty for revenue purposes only. 
We do not produce the article in the United States. The duty 
under the Underwood bill was 25 per cent on part of it and 
45 per cent on part of it. The bill now raises it only 5 per cent 
above the Underwood law. We have an amount of importations, 
I think, which will justly and easily absorb the extra 5 per 
cent, and especially as it is for revenue only. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
any extended discussion about the matter, but the revenue col- 
lected from this item in 1920 was $138,000. The imports were 
a little bit larger in 1921, but I have no statement of what the 
revenues were. They could not have, been much over $150,000. 

The proposition is to increase the present rate only 5 points. 
That is not a very large increase, but I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota if he thinks this is a very good time 
to increase the rate for purely revenue purposes in view of the 
fact that this machine is used in the manufacture of articles 
that have connection with the clothing of the people. It is 
well understood at this tinie that the prices of this class of 
materials which constitute a part of the clothing of the people 
are exceedingly high. I do not want to enter into any dis- 
cussion about it, but I doubt very much whether it is a wise 
public policy to be increasing the price of clothing through the 
tariff bill for purely revenue purposes, I do not care to say 
more about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The question is on the first branch of the amendment offered by 
the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand the amendment substantially 
embraces two propositions and by agreement has been divided, 
the vote being first taken on lace-making machines, and so 
forth? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the second 
part of the amendment of the committee, which the Secretary 
will report. 

The READING CLERK. On page 84, beginning in line 3, insert: 

Knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all other textile 


machinery or parts, thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not find any definite 
information respecting this class of machines. There is noth- 
ing in the Summary of Tariff Information that has been 
brought to my attention which justifies this very high rate; but 
I presume the chairman of the committee will submit a.state- 
ment in explanation of the action of the committee seeking to 
impose a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. It is my intention 
to offer an amendment reducing that rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. I will offer the amendment now or withhold it for 
the present. It does seem that there ought to be some explana- 
tion given for the imposition of this very high rate. I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota what is the rate now imposed for 
“knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all other 
textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The report of the Tariff Commission is 
not very enlightening upon that paragraph. I suppose the main 
trouble lies in the fact that most of those machines come in 
under a basket clause, and it is impossible to say just what pro- 
portion are of a specific designation, I have testimony here of 
one of the witnesses in the form of a brief showing the necessity 
for the rates which we have placed upon these articles; and our 
examination indicated that they ought to carry a rate of 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the rate now imposed under the 
basket clause which embraces these items? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the present law? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that it is 20 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And it is now proposed to multiply that 
rate by two and a half? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Payne-Aldrich rate was 45 per cent, 
ana the rate proposed is only 5 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich 
rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In line 5, page 84, I move to strike out the 
numerals “50” and to insert in lieu thereof 25.“ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 84, line 7, before the words “per centum,” to strike out 
5 “35” and to insert the numeyals “30,” so as to 
read: 
all other machines or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially 
provided for, 30 per cent ad valprem. * 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that the 
proposed Senate committee rate is 5 points below the House 
rate, but the House rate and the Senate rate are both toe high. 
This is a very sweeping clause. After taxing at certain fixed 
ad valorem ra various machines, including steam engines, 
locomotives, printing presses, lawn mowers, machine tools and 
parts of machines and tools, embroidery machines, lace-making 
machines, lace-curtain machines, knitting machines, braiding 
and insulating machines, and all other textile machinery or 
parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 50 per cent, there is this 
catch-all provision : 

All other machines or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not spe- 
cially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

My interpretation of that is that absolutely no machine of 
any sort that is now imported or may hereafter be imported 
into the United States shall escape taxation at least at the rate 
of 30 per cent. If I am correct in that assumption, I should 
like to be advised to that effect. I do not know that I have 
read a more sweeping clause than that. The machine is not 
named; we do not know what its character is; we do not know 
what the cost of the, production of it is here and abroad; but 
if it is a machine, or the part of a machine, under this all- 
embracing provision it is to be taxed 30 per cent, if it is not 
taxed otherwise specifically at.a higher or lesser rate. I think 
we are “going some,“ Mr. President, in this proposed legisla- 
tion when, without specifying, we are willing to say that all 
kinds and characters and conditions of machines that may be 
made by man or used by man, that are or may be imported 
into this country, shall pay a tax. 

There may be some machines that ought to pay a tax; there 
may be some machines that can be made for very much less 
abroad than they can be made here, and therefore ought, under 
the protective principle on which this bill is written, be re- 
quired to pay a tax; but there may be other machines that can 
be made here much more cheaply than they can be made 
abroad; but without regard to whether they can be made in 
this country for 25 or 30 or 50 per cent less than they can be 
made in another country, they must be taxed at the rate of 30 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. I am merely discussing this item be- 
cause I can not get any information from the other side. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that be a criticism, does it not apply 
equally to the present Underwood-Simmons law, which levies 
a tax of 20 pew cent on the same commodities under a basket 
clause, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be; but that would not deter me 
from saying that, to my mind, it is a dangerous provision. It 
never had occurred to me before. It is a very sweeping provi- 
sion, and when all the facts with reference to the importations 
of “all other machines and parts of machines” are taken into 
consideration, it looks to me like a very rank proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am only trying to develop the real facts 
about this provision. It seems to me it is rather a dangerous 
provision and it has just been brought to my attention. Here 
are the facts with reference to our exports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
to wait until I read the statement which I was about to read 
from the Tariff Commission. Under the head of “All other 
machinery and parts of,” the figures as to exports for different 
years are given. It is shown that in 1918 the exports of the 
articles embraced in this catch-all clause, or basket clause, or 
whatever it may be called, were $42,299,866; in 1919, $73,- 
426,726; in 1920, $96,657,650; and in nine months of 1921, $58,- 
503,723. d 

In this clause, covering “all other machinery and parts of,” 
are included machines of which, according to this record, we 
exported for the nine months of last year $58,000,000 worth, 
and for the year previous $96,000,000 worth. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator just a moment ago stated 
that his questions were for the purpose of eliciting information, 
and that he did not receive any information from this side of 
the Chamber on the subject. I want to remind the Senator, if 
that was a criticism, that if he will look over his remarks he 
will find that there was hardly g single comma even in his 
speech from the time he began to speak on the subject to the 
present time, and he can hardly accuSe me of not being willing 
to giye him the information, unless he is willing to give me a 
chance to give it. I merely wanted to answer that part of the 
Senator's statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought I paused long enough, and the 
Senator did not rise, and then I proceeded with my remarks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find there is not 
even a semicolon in his remarks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. A pause does not always require a punctua- 
tion point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield to the Senator from North Dakota 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I can give some reasons for the 
proposed duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a good reason for the duty pro- 
posed, just as the Senator from North Carolina in the Under- 
wood-Simmons law had a good reason for levying a duty of 20 
per cent upon the same commodities, It is not for protection, 
we will admit, but we needed money in 1913, and we need twice 
as much money in 1921 as we did then. While we may export 
certain kinds of machinery covered generally in the basket 
clause, and it may possibly exceed in value many times the 
imports, yet on a close investigation it will generally be found 
that the exports consist of one kind of machinery and the im- 
ports of an entirely different kind, but all come under the gen- 
eral basket clause. 

In 1907 there was a 45 per cent ad valorem duty under this 
clause covering miscellaneous machinery, and we imported 
$4,978,000 worth and collected $2,240,000 revenue. The next 
year, 1908, we imported $3,363,000 worth and collected a revenue 
of $1,648,000. The imports largely increased until in 1910 we 
imported under this basket clause $8,466,000 worth and col- 
lected $3,809,000 of revenue under a 45 per cent duty. In 1911 
we imported $6,792,000 worth and collected $2,811,000 of reve- 
nue. The imports continued at something over $6,000,000 until 
we reached 1913-14, when the 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
under the present law came into effect, and the imports dropped 
immediately to $4,000,000, then to $3,000,000, then to $1,000,000, 
and so on, and we collected about one-third as much revenue as 
we had collected under the previous tariff law. 

We do not propose in this bill the high duty of 45 per cent 
which prevailed from 1907 to 1913, but we are proposing a 
duty midway between what the Underwood-Simmons law im- 
posed and what the Payne-Aldrich law imposed, namely, 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Leaving out the question of protection entirely, I can not 
believe that we can afford to throw away the revenue that 
we ought to receive from these importations; and I have an 
idea that as they came in under normal conditions in as great 
an amount as $8,466,000 worth under a 45 per cent duty, they 
will probably, when normal conditions return, come in even 
greater volume with a less rate of duty, the rate of 30 per 
cent, and we will derive considerable revenue therefrom. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course, if the Senator is 
levying these duties for revenue, that is very, very different. 
We have here a paragraph that contains many different and 
clearly segregated articles that are taxed. Some of them, we 
are told, are taxed for purposes of protection; some of them 
are taxed for the purpose of revenue. As this is a tariff for 
protection, we can not tell, until the committee advises us, 
whether these rates are for protection or for revenue, especially 
when they are all mixed up together in one paragraph, and 
rates upon half a dozen or maybe more articles are imposed in 
the same paragraph, some of which are defended on the ground 
that they are necessary to protect the American producer. 

If you are levying this duty for the purpose of protection, 
then it does not matter at all what is the difference between 
the cost of the article here and abroad, and you can therefore 
with impunity apply your duty so as to embrace all articles 
in the same general classification, even an all-embracing classifi- 


cation; but if you are imposing that duty for the purpose of 
protection, then if you make a blanket clause of this sort, em- 
bracing all machines of every kind and description, and put 
the same common duty upon all of these different machines, 
I submit that you will in some instances radically violate the 
principle under which you are proceeding, and in other in- 
stances you will not impose as much duty as you ought to 
impose to carry out that principle. 

“Therefore I made the point which I made a little while ago, 
that it did not seem to me that it was possible to apply cor- 
reetly the principle of protection to all the machines that were 
made in his country without any reference to whether those 
machines were made at less cost or at greater cost here than 
in other countries, and I think the point was well taken; but, 
of course, I have to accept what the committee say, that they 
impose this duty not for protection but for revenue, and upon 
that basis, if they think it is a proper subject out of which to 
raise revenue, nothing can be said. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
just one suggestion? 2 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That is, if this is subject to criticism 
because of its wide range, is not the Underwood-Simmons bill 
subject to greater criticism, because it states all manufactures 
of metal“? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. I have just said that the Under- 
wood rate was undoubtedly imposed for purely revenue pur- 
poses, and if imposed for purely revenue purposes it was per- 
fectly logical. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the only standpoint from which I 
have discussed this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if it is imposed for protective pur- 
poses—and that was the purpose for which I supposed it was 
imposed when I spoke first—I said that you could not justify, 
it, because you thereby threw into one class all machines of 
every kind and character that are or may be imported into this 
country, without any reference to whether those machines cost 
less to produce here than they did abroad, and that you could 
not properly apply the protective principle in that way, al- 
though of course you can apply the principle of levying a duty 
for revenue purposes; and the Senator now says that that is the 
purpose of this duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that the 
Senator from North Carolina is just talking to kill time, but I 
want to call his attention to the fact that there is no seventy- 
eight or forty-six million dollars involved in this catch-all 
clause that we are discussing now. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not say whether there is or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say it. 

Mr. SEMMONS. I simply read the figures, and I told the 
Senator what I read from. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator read exports, not imports at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not talking about imports; I was 
talking about exports. The Senator misunderstood me entirely, 
and I do not want him to misunderstand me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to misrepresent the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Here is what I read 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was objecting here to a catchall 
clause that took in all sorts of machinery of all kinds, and he 
said that they did not know anything about what fell under 
that catchall clause, and then he proceeded to read the figures 
that he did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I read the figures as to exports, not as to 
imports, as the Senator seems to think. What I stated was 
that on page 507 of the Summary of Tariff Information, under 
the head of Exports,“ they give the exports of certain machines 
and locomotives, and finally they say: 

Exports have been as follows. 

Then they segregate them, and give the exports as to the 
various machines and locomotives, and at the conclusion of that 
it says: 

All other machinery and parts of— - 

Which is the language used in the section we are discussing, 
and it shows that the exports of all other machinery and parts 
thereof for 1921, nine months, were $58,503,723. That is all I 
said. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, I misunderstood the Senator, 
if that is the case; but he was complaining about a catchall 
clause here and said that nobody could tell what goods fell 
under it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, well, that is another part of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows too much about making a 
tariff bill to criticize a thing like that. There never has been 
a tariff bill made, there never will be a tariff bill made, that 
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does not have a catchall clause in every section of it. There 
has to be. It is necessary to have one, or else you have to 
particularize every single item that may come into this country 
from anywhere in all the world, covering every kind of goods that 
may be made in the country. This paragraph is written just 
the same as all of the paragraphs covering machinery are 
written, The great bulk of them are mentioned, and those 
that do not fall there, of course, are taken care of by the basket 
clause. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to tell the Sen- 
ate, I imagine, because it is thought for purposes of protection 
that you should specifically protect half a dozen or a dozen or 
50 machines, that it is necessary that you should then provide 
protection as to all other machines. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this section there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of machines protected—not merely one or two 
items—and I simply wanted to say that the importations under 
this catchall clause are as follows: 


BT GF RES ae SEES SL SI ETF OE aN $2, 116, 000 
EPE DI a E E eee ets cs ene neta ee pao 0 , 000 
BEE E ME ea ee AA oe a a RE AL pee ee 3. 033, 000 
Ast une wont OF) 1 — f! 3, 189, 000 


And it is impossible to say what they were. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. 
I want to commend the Senator from Utah for his frankness, 
for his acknowledgment that this bill is intended to cateh all. 
He has referred two or three times to the catchall clauses in 
this bill. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator has never heard of that 
before in tariff legislation, has he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have. I have seen it practiced in every 
Republican measure brought into Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and there never was a Democratic meas- 
ure brought into this body or into the House but that used the 
same identical word, and everybody knows what it means. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; not “ catchall ”—not in any 
Democratic measures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; every one of them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have measures for revenue onty, and 
thousands of things are not caught at all. They are on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, they are caught there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator from Utah has a measure 
here that he says has these catchall clauses in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every paragraph—every section. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; every paragraph and every section— 
catch all. I said here in a speech yesterday that nobody es- 
eaped the taxgatherers as provided for in this bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And every Democratic bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senator from Utah comes here and 
proves by his confession just what I have said, and what others 
on this side have charged—that you “catch 'em all.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Yes, Mr. President, we have a hundred millions of people in 
the United States, and there is nothing truer on this earth than 
that every one of them has to pay a tariff tax under this bill. 
There is not a man, woman, or child in the United States that 
will not have to pay some tax under this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or under existing law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. This bill does catch all, and none 
escape from its terrible provisions. 

I can not think of anything that you have left out of this 
bill. You have provision after provision to increase the for- 
tunes of certain men, and to take that money away from cer- 
tain other men who have to buy and consume-that thing. You 
are taking no account of the interest of the man who must buy 
and consume, but only providing for the fellow who is going 
to sell. 

Mr. President, this Government belongs to producers and con- 
sumers alike, men engaged in every kind of legitimate business, 
It does not belong to any particular class of people. This Gov- 
ernment ought to stand on the everlasting principle of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. What is this bill? 
It is chock full of special privilege. Jt is a perfect patchwork 
of governmental favoritism. It singles out 4,000 captains of 
industry and taxes 100,000,000 of people for their benefit. It 
is written purely and wholly, singly and solely, for their benefit. 
What good are the American people going to get out of it? 
Nothing. Where do they come in? Why, they come in when 
the taxgatherer arrives. They have the proud privilege of con- 
tributing tremendous sums of money under the operation of this 
law to the tariff barons of this country, 

Mr. President, nearly every other man in life, except these 
tariff barons, must rely upon his own skill and energy. He 
must rely upon his own physical strength. He must fight his 
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own battles or fall. What happens with one of-these tariff 
barons? He does not have to-rely on his skill and energy. He 
goes into a certain business, and he comes down here to a 
Republican Congress, and he says to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
“I want my profits increased upon this product. I want a 
tariff tax levied against an item that comes from some foreign 
country.” 

“Is the foreign producer about to injure you in the American 
market?” he is asked. 

“ No.” 

Fin Pa you sell your goods abroad now in competition with 

m ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“To what extent do you sell your goods abroad?” 

“Oh, I sell thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stuff abroad.” 

“How much does he sell in our country?” 

“Oh, not much; a few thousand dollars’ worth. But I want 
to increase my profit. I want to make a killing. I want to make 
a. fortune quickly, and I am a good fellow. I contributed to 
your campaign fund. I support the Republican ticket, and I 
want protection ; high protection.” 

“Well, what rate do you want?” 

Well, such and such a rate.” 

“Do you think that will shut this fellow out?” 

“Well, I think it will do the job.” 

“All right; we will give you that rate.” 

Then, what happens? That foreigner’s goods stop coming 
in; they cease to come into the American market. Then, what 
happens? The man here still sells his goods abroad, and by 
reason of the tariff tax put up against the foreigner his goods 
are shut out entirely, This man increases the price of the 
stuff to the consumer here at home, and the consumer has no 
relief from it. You haye put the price up on him by the opera- 
tion of the law; and for whose benefit did you do it? You 
put it up for the benefit of the American tariff baron, who con- 
tributes to your campaign fund. . 

So, Mr. President, it looks as if it comes down to the simple 
proposition of some men buying the right, under the flag and 
under the Constitution, to tax somebody else to benefit their 
private business. 

It is wrong; it is against the spirit and the genius of 
American institutions. It ought not to be tolerated, and I do 
not believe it will be tolerated when this monstrosity is made 
known in all its hideous parts to the American people. I do 
not believe they will stand for what is going on in this 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 84, line 7, strike out “35” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 30,” 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In behalf of the committee I move, on page 84, 
line 5, after the words “ad valorem” and the semicolon, to 
add the following: 

Cream separators and other centrifugal machines for the separation 
of liquids, or liquids and solids, not specially provided for, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is a new proposition. 
We have had no notice of it. I would be very glad to have the 
Senator from Utah tell us something about the facts with refer- 
ence to the production and the importations and exportations 
of those machines, I see that of cream separators we exported 
in the nine months of 1921 $1,515,000 worth. Of cream sepa- 
rators we imported in nine months of 1921, $334,000 worth. 
So it seems that our exports are something over twenty times 
our imports. I do nat know the domestic production, but I 
assume it is very large. It may be that the Senator from Utah 
can give us some information about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Wisconsin to 
make whatever statement he wishes to present in regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, cream separators were placed 
upon the free list by the committee. This matter was called 
to my attention, cream separators being made in New York 
and Wisconsin, I believe. They were put on the free list, I was 
informed by members of the committee, on the theory that 
they are agricultural implements, though I may be mistaken 
about that. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I understood also that they were put on the 
free list because the only kind of cream separator imported, 
it was claimed, was not made in this country, but is a particular 
kind of a separator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The de Laval machine. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; the de Laval machine. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is made in Sweden. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the subject being brought to my 
attention I looked up the matter of the imports, and I found 
that in 1918 there were 16,884 imported; in 1919 there were 
23.641 imported; in 1920 there were 42,904 imported, valued at 
$17,344,287. It is true that in 1921 the imports dropped down 
very greatly, but only in proportion, I think, to the general 
fall of business, because the farmer had no money with which 
to buy anything. 

The Senator from North Carolina said the exports were sev- 
eral times the imports, The fact is that the imports of sepa- 
rators are substantially greater than the exports. A cream 
separator is a very complicated machine—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me interrupt the Senator right there. 
The Senator probably is not quite accurate, but very nearly so. 
I read a little while ago from the wrong column. I see that in 
1920 the exports were $1,106,000, and in the nine months of 
1921 they fell off to $374,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. At the same time the exports were $1,106,- 
000, the imports were $1,846,000. In addition to that, if the 
Senator will notice on the top of page 507 of the Tariff Sum- 
mary he will see that the imports of parts of cream separators 
during that year were $211,624. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the pardon of the Senate. I did read 
from the wrong line. 

Mr. LENROOT. I felt sure that the Senator inadvertently 
made a mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 11, after the word 
“ scoops,” to insert “ scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn knives,” 
and in line 15, before the words per cent,” to strike out “25” 
and to insert“ 35,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 373. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn 
knives, and drainage tools, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in 
chief value of iron, steel, lead, co „brass, nickel, aluminum, or 
4 metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names : 


Ashurst Heflin Newberry Simmons 
Ball Jones. Wash. Nicholson Smith 
Brandegee Kendrick orris Smoot 
Bursum Keyes Oddie Spencer 
Calder Ladd Overman erecting 
Capper La Follette Owen Sutherland 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper Townsend 
Dial McCormick Phipps Wadsworth 
Gooding McCumber Rawson Walsh, Mass. 

ale McKinley Robinson Warren 
Harris McLean Sheppard Willis 
Harrison MeNary Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Semators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. Pomerenx answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. Kine and Mr. Jones of New Mexico entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On June 3, 1922: 

S. 2263. An act to amend the Federal reserve act, approved 
December 23, 1913. 


On June 7, 1922: j 
S. 539. An act to further amend an act entitled “An act to 


regulate commerce,” -approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 
NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers and exhibits, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys; 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 


On April 29 the Senate adopted a resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to furnish the Senate with certain docu- 
ments, correspondence, papers, files, Executive orders, and all 
contracts for drilling oil wells on naval oil reserves of the 
United States, with all detailéd information relating thereto. I 
am to-day in receipt of a letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in which he advises me of his compliance with the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, and in which he makes to me a full and 
comprehensive report, probably not contemplated in the reso- 
lution, in which he gives to me the details of the handling of 
all naval reserve petroleum matters up-to the present date, in- 
cluding full explanation of the contracts for the disposition of 
oil and the necessity for such action as has been taken. The 
report, with the exhibits thereto attached, I am sending to the 
Senate herewith, with the hope that they may be referred to 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands for such ready reference 
and information as they will afford the committee in making 
the investigation contemplated by the Senate. 

I am sure I am correct in construing the impelling purpose of 
the Secretary of the Interior in making to me this report. It is 
not to be construed as a defense of either specific acts or the 
general policies followed in dealing with the problems incident 
to the handling of the naval reserves but is designed to afford 
that explanation to which the Senate is entitled, and which will 
prove helpful to the country generally in appraising the admin- 
istration of these matters of great public concern. I think it 
is only fair to say in this connection that the policy which has 
been adopted by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Interior in dealing with these matters was submitted to 
me prior to the adoption thereof, and the policy decided upon 
and m subsequent acts have at all times had my entire. ap- 
proval. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THE Warre HOUSE, June 7, 1922. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. McCUMBER, I ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably from the Committee on Finance, with amendments, the 
bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 756) thereon. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply report it that it may be printed 
and go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment to the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. i 
PETITIONS, 1 

Mr, CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LADD presented à petition numerously signed by officers 
and members of the Ebenezer Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation, of Flaxton, N. Dak., praying for the granting of 
relief to the suffering peoples of Armenia, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3419) for the relief of James E. 
Fitzgerald, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 753) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 163) for the relief of Francis L. Flanders, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
755) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7544) au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to temporarily reduce the pay 
of rural carriers for disciplinary purposes instead of suspend- 
ing them without pay, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 757) thereon. 


JESSE ©. DENNIS AND WILLIAM RHETT ELEAZER. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I report from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, with an amendment, the bill (S. 2168) 
for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett Eleazer, 
and I submit a report (No. 758) thereon. 


— 
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Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. It is indorsed by the department 
and unanimously reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 

consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The amendment was, on page 1, line 7, 
to strike out “ $5,759.48” and to insert $4,590,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett 
Eleazer, of the county of Richland and State of South 8 
the sum of $4,590 in fan compensation for loss and damage suff 
by the said Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett Elenzer under their con- 
tract for transporting United States mail at Columbia, S. C., said loss 
having been brought about by the establishment of Camp Jackson in 
the vicinity of Columbia subsequent to the execution of said contract. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PEARL RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 3620) to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across Pearl River at Tilton, 
Lawrence County, Miss., and I submit a report (No, 759) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out “ con- 
necting its timber holdings”; in line 5, before the word “ River,” 
to strike out Pear and insert Pearl”; and in line 6, after 
the word “ at,” to insert “or near,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad 
Co, is hereby authorized to construct a bridge across Pearl River, at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Tilton 
Lawrence County, Miss., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approve March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. at the right to Alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. : 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across Pearl River at or near Tilton, 
Lawrence County, Miss.” 

NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3458) to authorize 
the Niagara River Bridge Co, to reconstruct its present bridge 
across the Niagara River between the State of New York and 
the Dominion of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and 
construct, maintain, and operate a new bridge across the said 
river, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“river,” to insert at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation”; in line 3, after the word “site,” to insert north of 
and near the site of the present bridge”; and in line 6, after 
the numerals 1906,“ to strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That before the construction of the said bridge shall be 


commenced all ‘oper and requisite authority therefor shall be ob- 
tained from the Government of the Dominion of Canada, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Niagara River Bridge Co., a corporation 
which heretofore, under lawful authority then existing, constructed a 
cantilever bridge across the Niagara River between the United States 
and Canada, such bridge having been duly declared by act of Congress 
to be a lawful structure and an established post route of mail of the 
United States, is hereby authorized to enlarge, change, and alter its 
present bridge, or to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, 
and operate a new bridge and approaches thereto across the Niagara 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, upon the 
poms site or on a new site north of and near the site of the present 

ridge in lieu thereof, in accordance with the Diovisions of the act 
entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That before the con- 
struction of the said onie shall be commenced all proper and requisite 
authority therefor shall obtained from the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada, 

See. 2. That for the pur of carrying into effect the objects of 
this act the Niagara River Bridge Co. may receive, purchase, and also 
acquire by law appropriation and condemnation in the State of New 


York, upon compensation, to be ascertained according 


to the laws of that State, real and personal property and rights of 
property, and may any and every use of the same necessary and 
proper for the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge 
and approaches consistent with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONFIRMATION OF ARKANSAS POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent, as in open exec- 
utive session, for the consideration of certain post-office nomi- 
nations in the State of Arkansas, which have been deferred for 
quite a long while. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the names as in open executive session. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Walter G. Baker to be postmaster at Peach Orchard, Ark. 

Alice R. Beard to be tmaster at Gentry, Ark. 

James A. Skipper to be postmaster at England, Ark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration as in open executive session of these nominations? 
The Chair hears none. Without objection, they will be sev- 
erally confirmed and the President will be notified. It is so 
ordered. The Senate resumes its legislative session. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3692) to provide for the control of the floods of 
the Illinois River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3693) to incorporate the Siberian Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3695) to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. ; 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3696) for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias 
John Wills (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill to amend “An act to regulate radio communication,” ap- 
proved August 13, 1912, and for other purposes, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to print with the bill a memorandum ex- 
plaining the various sections. 

The bill (S. 3694) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late radio communication,” approved August 13, 1912, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title, and the accompany- 
ing memorandum was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The radio bill introduced to-day in the Senate by Mr. KELLOGG, of 
Minnesota, is indorsed in its substance by the recent radio conference 
called by Secretary Hoover at the instance of the President. 

This conference held open sessions 1 several days. Many per- 
sons appeared before it and discussed various phases of the present 
situation in radio communication. At the conclusion of the open ses- 
sions a technical committee and a legal committee were appointed by 
Secretary Hoover from the members of the conference. The technical 
committee considered th} technical and scientific problems involved in 


resulting confusion and inefficiency of operation. el committee 
was charged with the task of framing a law which would permit and 
facilitate the putting into effect of the general views of the 1 confer- 


ence and the specific recommendations of this technical committee, 

The first draft of the pending bill, made by Mr. White, was submitted 
to the conference, which upon consideration approved it generally, but 
recommended a number of minor changes. These changes have been 
incorporated into the pending bill so far as the legal committee felt it 
possible to do 80. legal committee was composed of Mr. White, 
chairman; Senator KELLOGG; Mr. Tyrer, deputy commissioner of navi- 
gation, of the Department of Commerce; and . Terrell, in charge of 
the radio division of the Department of Commerce, 

The bill presented is not a comprehensive radio law. It leaves the 
act to te radio communication approved August 13, 1912, as the 
basic law upon this subject. It amends that law only «o far as is 
deemed: necessary to make possible the carrying out of the approved 
recommendations of the conference. Since this act of 1912 the use of 
radio has wn enormously. At the time of the enactment of that act 
wireless telephony was practically unknown, To-day the transmitting 
sets for telegraphy and telephony and receiving sets of both kinds num- 
ber hundreds of thousands, and the manufacturing companies are still 
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ressed to the limit of their capacity to meet the increasing demands 
‘or instruments. Telephone broadcasting and the other uses to which 
the art has been put and the great numbers of users of transmitting 
sets have brought about a congestion in the air seriously interferin 
with the efficient use of the ether by any. interest for any character o 
service. All persons concerned with radio are unanimous in the judg- 
ment that drastic action must be taken to bring order from the present 
chaos. This conference is of the opinion that the bill proposed holds 
out the promise of the solution of the difficulties which all users of 
radio now encounter and suffer from, 

The radio art changes overnight. It is neither standardized nor 
stable. There is to-day no like activity attracting the attention of so 
many technical and entific men as this. The research departments 
ot the greatest technical companies of the country are engrossed in its 
study, and every amateur is a potential Marconi. Improvements in old 
methods and instruments and radical departures from accepted stand- 
ards come with every passing day. The members of the conference 
recognized fully that the recommendations so laboriously worked out 
by its technical committee might be out of date, demanding drastic 
reyision, in a month's time. In these facts is found the compelling 
reason for drafting the proposed legislation in most general terms. 
Statute law can not be speedily changed, It is vital that the provisions 
of the law and of the regulations thereunder be so framed that the 
reguiations may be changed as the art itself changes. Of necessity 
there is no way of ee this unprecedented situation except by con- 
ferring in general terms broad wers of supervision, of regulation, 
and of control upon the designated regulatory body. We have conferred 
upon the 3 of Commerce, designated by the basic law of 1912 
as the agency of the Government for the control of this means of com- 
munication, the powers required in the premises, 

The bill, in addition te granting enlarged powers of regulation, 
undertakes to clarify certain ambiguities in the present law and adds 
to existing law a number of sections of minor consequence, 3 

Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the ding bill are a redraft of sections 
1, 2, and 3 of the radio act of 1912. There is no substantial pro- 
vision in these sections of the 1912 act which is not incorporated in 
the present bill. 

Section 1, A, does not change in any material respect the provisions 
of existing law. It asserts Federal control over radio communication 
between the several States and with foreign countries and requires 
that no such interstate or foreign communication shall be carried on 
except under and in accordance with a license granted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Section 1, B, is a vital paragraph of the bill. 

The technical committee of the conference has recommended to the 
Secretary some 20 different classes of stations with appropriate wave 
allocations to each and has specified the nature of the service to 
which each class of stations should be limited. 

This paragraph of the bill as drawn will authorize the establish- 
ment of various broadcasting services which are of such great interest 
to the public and will also permit all the other classes of service 
recommended by the conference to be established and safeguarded 
from improper interference. The 20 classes of stations recommended 
are not exclusive of others. They cover what seemed to the con- 
ference the most necessary to be provided for at this time. Others 
can be recognized if and as conditions warrant. The Secretary by its 
terms is authorized to classify licensed radio stations, to prescribe 
the nature of the service to be rendered by each class of stations, to 
assi bands of wave lengths, to make regulations concerning the 
location of licensed stations, the kinds of instruments to be used 
in them with respect to the external effects of the instruments, the 
time and methods of operating stations, and generally this paragraph 
gives authority to make any regulations consistent with law deemed 
necessary to prevent interference. 


Many of the powers of regulation conferred in this section are given 
by the present law, but they are granted inferentially rather than by 
rect language, 


It should be noted that this paragraph relates only to transmittin 
stations and to those for which a license is required, This is true o 
all other sections of the bill. The bill seeks to control sending stations 
only, The receiving set and operators are not affected. 

The relation of the many stations owned by the various departments 
of the Government to private and commercial stations has presented a 
perplexing question. It must be conceded that if there is to be effective 
Foyaleten it must be of all transmitting stations. Nothing is to be 

ned if a part only of the stations of the country are subject to regu- 
ation and another part are free to operate when and where and at 
such wave lengths as they please. If there is to be order at all, then 
all stations must be fitted into a regulated and ordered system. The 
military and naval branches of the Government in particular have con- 
tended vigorously and with much justification that their stations ought 
not to be subjected to civilian control. They have urged that con- 
siderations of national defense required that the military and naval 
stations of the Government must be located where military and nayal 
requirements dictated and must at all times and in all respects be within 
their control. Private operators and commercial organizations engaged 
in this business have complained that the military and naval depart- 
ments of the Government have been arbitrary and ruthless in their 
disregard of civilian rights and that to free such Government stations 
from any control meant that there could be no effective regulation of 
this means of communication in the interest of the general public. 

Paragraph C of section 1 attempts to deal with these conflicting 
interests. It provides, in the first instance, that radio stations be- 
longing to and operated by the United States and used exclusively for 
official business are not subject to either paragraphs A or B of this 
section. It provides, however, that the wave lengths which such Gov- 
ernment stations use shall be allocated to them by the President, 
This provision is Inserted because of the belief that the President is 
more likely to Rroperly appraise the legitimate needs of military and 
naval stations than are the military and naval authorities themselves. 
It was felt that to the President could safely be given the power to say 
what wave lengths these goroesiad stations must have for their 
proper purposes. The conference was of the opinion that all wave 
engths not necessary to these governmental stations should be reserved 
for general public use. The section further provides that such Govern- 
ment stations must observe such regulations aimed to prevent undue 
interference with others as the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe, 
with the further provision that the President at any time may sus- 
pend such regulations, The conference believed that Government sta- 
tions used for other than strictly governmental business—that is, sta- 
tions broadcasting jazz and hes and other matter not official in 
character—should be subjected, in the interests of efficient communica- 
tion for all, to the same regulation and control as private stations, 


Paragrap) 
of public peril or disaster to cause the closing of an 
or to authorize the use and control of any such station by any de- 


b D of section 1 authorizes the President in time of war or 
radio station 


partment of the Government. 
isting law. 

Paragraph B of section 2 is designed to make certain that licenses 
for stations shall not be issued to aliens or to allen interests. The 
existing law iS gh Mayra that a license shall be granted only to a citizen 
of the United States, but it does not guard against a license being 
issued to a citizen who may be the representative of a foreign govern- 
ment or of a foreign company or to a company of foreign ownership 
or control organized in the United States. 

This subparagraph also prohibits the transfer of a license by the 
hoider thereof without the consent of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The concluding subparagraph of paragraph C is of general interest. 
There has been a somewhat prevalent belief, and there was some evi- 
dence to justify the opinion offered to the conference that certain large 
manufacturers of radio apparatus, through the ownership of essential 
patents, and through contracts with Peng agencies and by other 
means, were unduly restricting the manufacture and sale of desirable 
apparatus. In view of this situation the committee believed that it 
was proper and in harmony with the general theory of the bill with 
respect to the issuance of licenses to specifically authorize the Secre- 
tary to refuse a license to any person or corporation which in his 
judgment was 3 or seeking to monopolize radio communica- 
tion through the control of the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus. 
This subparagraph gives this power. 2 

Paragraph C of section 2 vests the issuing of licenses, subject to the 
limitations of the act, in the sound discretion of the Secretary and 
limits the life of a license. 

The existing law leaves it uncertain whether the issuing of a license 
upon application is mandatory or not. There was complete concurrence 
in fhe conference that the 1 of licenses should be discretionary. 
Thé existing law is silent as to the term of the licenses therein pro- 
vided for. The practice is for the Secretary to issue licenses for one 
year, but there is nothing in the law to prevent him from issuing a 
license for 50 years or practically in perpetuity. 

It is proposed in this paragraph of the bill to limit the Ufe of a 
license to 10 years, with a priy lege of renewal. 

Paragraph D authorizes the Secretary to prescribe the form of 
applications for station licenses. 

aragraph E authorizes the Secretary to 8 the form of the 
licenses, but requires that all Heenses shall contain, in addition 40 
other provisions approved by the Secretary, a statement of the condi- 
tion that the ownership or management of the licensed station shall 
not be transferred in violation of this act, and that there shall be no 
vested property right in the license or in the bands of wave length 
authorized to be used. This provision is deemed to be important. In 
the present state of the art there are a limited number of available 
wave lengths. It is essential in the general public interest that the use 
of a particular wave length under a license therefor shall not ripen 
into a property right in that wave length as against the general public. 
It is Intended by this provision to make ain that any person using 
a wave length may do so only during the life of his license, and only 
so long as the general public interest is served by the allocation of 
that wave length to him. 

Paragraph F provides for the revocation by the Secretary of licenses 
under certain conditions, The existing law does not give in clear terms 
this power of revocation, It seems proper and altogether desirable that 
the Secretary should have ample powers in this respect. 

Section 3 relates to operators’ licenses. It provides for the issuance 
of such licenses to proper operators and for the suspension and revoca- 
tion of the licenses in appropriate circumstances. Existing law pro- 
vides that operators shall ice and also authorizes a suspension 
of the license, but the provisions in the present law do not seem 
adeauate. 

Section 4 of the pendi bill is new. It provides in substance that 
the construction of a station for which a license is required shall not 
be begun until a permit for the building thereof is first obtained. The 
reason for this provision is in the fact that it would be extremely em- 
barrassing for the Secretary to refuse a license to a company which had 
gone abead and made an investment running possibly to $5,000,000 
and which then made application for a station license. There might 
be many reasons why the license should not be issued, but the Secre- 
tary would be confronted with the assertion that the refusal to grant 
the license would entail the loss of the full investment. While the 
granting of a building permit does not obligate the Secretary to Issue 
a station license, it is felt the requirement of a building permit for a 
station covered by this act will have a tendency to prevent ill-considered 
construction. = 

Section 5 is a new proposal. It authorizes the establishment of an 
advisory committee to which the Secretary of Commerce may refer for 
examination and report various matters relating to the administration 
of radio laws, regulations, and treaties, and to the scientific problems 
involved in radio communication. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee are purely advisory. It is felt that such a committee will tend 
to bring harmony of view between the various departments of the 
Government interested in radio and between such governmental users 
of radio and the private interests of the country. 

Section 6 is also a new provision. In the interests of safety at sea 
it requires that radiotelephone stations, the signals of which can 
interfere with ship communication, shall keep a licensed operator 
listening in on the wave lengths designated for distress signals during 
entire time the transmitter of such telephone station is in opera- 

n, 
Section 7T amends varions regulations embodied in the existing law, 
One amendment is of general public interest. 

Regulation 15 of section 4 of the Canak law in efect gives to the 
amateur of the country a 200-meter wave length. It was insistently 
urged upon the conference by representatives of the amateurs that the 
status of the amateur given him by the act of 1912 should be re- 
affirmed and that the wave lengths allocated to him should be in- 
creased. The conference recommended that there should be allocated 
to the amateur a band of wave lengths between 150 meters and 275 
meters. This has been done, and it is believed that amateurs through- 
out the country will approve the pease po 

The other important provision is section 9, which provides a sched- 
ule of fees. These fees run from a nominal charge of 50 cents up to a 
substantial fee amounting to $300 for transoceanic station licenses. 

It is not felt that these fees will be objected to by anyone affected 
thereby, for all users of radio recognize the benefits to this method of 
communication which will come through proper examinations and in- 


This provision is not new but is in ex- 
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f the licensin wer. It is 
3 that 9 win . of admin tration of the 
law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bin was prepared by a committee of 
experts called together at the request of the President by the 
Secretary of Commerce, men familiar with radio construction 
and service, some of them representatives of State universities 
whe had been for a long time studying the subject. They drafted 
the bill. I can not state that it meets with my approval in 
every respect, neither am I familiar enough with the technical 
details to express an opinion upon it. I. move that the bill 
with the accompanying memorandum be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. z 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. FrercHer) submitted an amend- 
ment providing for improvement work on the Suwanee River, 
from Branford, Fla, to Channel No. 4, near Cedar Key., Fila., 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Frercuer to House bill 10766, 
the House river and harbor authorization bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL AND-CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFEREED. 


The bill (H. R. 9409) to amend section 5209, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to penalty for embezzlement by a 
Federal reserve officer, agent, or employee, so as to include 
national bank examiners or assistants, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The following concurrent resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 

H. Gon. Res. 36. Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
as a House document 1,500 copies of the Journal of the Fifty- 
sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic; and 

H. Con. Nes. 59. Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
3.000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 181, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, eutitled “A letter of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian transmitting a report showing the names of all persons 
employed by the Alien Property Custodian.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MKELLAR. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp in Spoint type an address by Senator McKErrar. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator what the address was 
on? Was it a political address? 7 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I consider it a matter of public interest. 
It covers his record in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not going to object, but I wish to say 
that I think it isevery bad taste for a Senator to print in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the record he has made and mail it 
out to the people. If anyone wants to do it I do not object, but 
1 do not think it is in good taste at all. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SEXATOR M’'KELLAR. 
To the Democrats of Tennessee: 


Deeply appreciative and profoundly grateful to you for having 
elected me to a first term in the United States Senate, I respect- 
fully ask for a renomination for a second term to that office. 

During the past five years I have been your representative 
in the Senate I have made service to the people of Tennessee 
my watchword. Have assiduously attended the sessions of 
the Senate. Have taken part in its debates, have been active 
before the committees and on the floor, have looked after all 
departmental matters intrusted to me by my constituents, have 
helped every Tennesseean having official business in Washington 
whenever applied to, and have at all times endeavored to the ut- 
most of my ability to perform the duties of the office in a way 
satisfactory to the people of Tennessee. 

My positions and votes in the Senate on all important ques- 
tions arising in that body during the last five years, which years 
nruy be termed five of the most eventful ones in our country's 
history, have been widely published to the people of Tennessee, 
and I feel I need call attention to only some of the more im- 
portant measures. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION FAVORED, 


I voted for and supported the resolution declaring war and 
every one of the measures passed by the Congress in furtherance 
of the war and stood by President Wilson and a Democratie 
administration in all leading policies throughout that creat con- 
test, and, indeed, at all times during his two terms of oflice. 

Voted for the vocational training and agricultural extension 
act. 


Voted for and supported the amendment providing for the 
election of United States Senators by the people and its corol- 
lary, the Federal corrupt practices act, by which limitations 
were placed around the expenditure of money in congressional 
and senatorial campaigns, primary and regular, and by which 
other safeguards were thrown around the ballot 

Have favored all temperance legislation. 

Have favored all farmers’ legislation, notably the Federal 
farm loan act, the extension of the War Finance Corporation 
act, the farmers’ cooperative act, the Bureau of Markets act, 
of which I was one of the authors, and the Muscle Shoals fer- 
tilizer project, and others, numbering in all some 50 measures. 

Have supported legislation in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere in the Government service regulating the hours of 
work of working women. 

Supported the Federal Trade Commission act. 

Voted for the Federal reserve bank system. 

Have favored and earnestly worked for legislation granting 
Federal aid in the building of roads in the various States. 

Have aided and worked for legislation granting Federal aid 
to schools in the various States, but without interference by 
bers Federal Government with State and local control of such 

ools. 

Have favored the vocational training act, the rehabilitation 
act, and all legislation for the relief of maimed, crippled, and 
sick ex-service men and all legislation for the benefit of ex- 
service men generally, numbering in all some 25 or 80 measures, 

Voted for the Schour act. 

Voted for the pareel-post law. 

Voted for the extension of rural delivery. 

Have favored all reasonable and proper labor legislation. I 
refer for details to my record in this regard which has been 
widely published. 

Favored, during the war, the legislation authorizing the es- 
tablishment of the great power plants and water development 
at Muscle Shoals, with a view of manufacturing nitrates for 
war purposes in the event of war, and for cheaper fertilizer to 
the farmers in times of peace. 

Voted for and supported the amendment -conferring the right 
of suffrage upon women of the United States. 

Voted for suffrage ten times while in both branches of Con- 
gress, and afterwards went to Nashville and urged the Tennes- 
see Legislature to ratify the amendment, and it did, thereby 
making the amendment effective. 

Supported all child-labor legislation and believe that never 
in the history of our country has there .been greater freedom 
from the evil practices of child labor. 

Supported the United States ecean shipping act, and all 
measures for the building up of our ocean shipping. 

Beige for and supported the soldiers’ readjusted compensa- 
tion bill. 

Supported all river and harbor and levee improvements. 

Served on the Postal Commission and many salary readjust- 
ments and other reforms and improvements have been made in 
the Postal Service through the work of this commission. 

I voted against the recent Republican revenue act, against the 
so-called emergency tariff act, and against the Esch- Cummins 
Act. During all my term I have never dodged a vote nor 
evaded an issue, 

SOME THINGS DONE IN TENNESSEE'S INTEREST. 

While I have at all times actively interested myself in the 
great national questions that have come up during my term of 
office I have tried not to lose sight of the purticular material and 
business interests of the people of my State, as I believed it 
my duty to do. 

During the war I aided in securing the Park Field Air Serv- 
ice camp at Memphis, the great powder plant at Nashville, tem- 
porary additions to Fort Oglethorpe, near Chattanooga, known 
as Camp Greenleaf and Camp Forrest, a number of great war 
plants at Kingsport, and a wood alcohol plant in Wayne 
County. After the war was over aided in securing the reten- 
tion of nearly all of these plants in Tennessee, where the most 
of them are now going concerns. Aided in securing a branch 
Federal reserve bank at Memphis and another one in Nash- 
ville, both of which have been great successes and of the great- 
est value to the .commercial and business interests of the State. 
Aided in originating and in securing the Reserve Officers’ Frain- 
ing Corps, now being utilized by so many of the schools and 
colleges of Tennessee, and ‘to the great benefit of our youth. 

Under educational bills, which I have aided in passing, being 
a member of the Committee on Education, Tennessee received 
last year and annually receives $271,445 more than hitherto, dis- 
tributed generally in as many as 49 counties; the University of 
Tennessee, however, having the largest apportionment. Inci- 


dentally aid was given to Castle Heights School at Lebanon, 
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Branham & Hugnes School at Spring Hill, the Military Institute 
at Columbia, Massey Military School at Pulaski, the Military 
Institute at Sewanee, the Military Academy at Sweetwater, 
Milligan College, and the Cookeville Polytechnic. 

Under road bills for which I earnestly worked and which 
I had an active part in writing and in passing, being the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
at this time, before which committee such bills come, there have 
been expended in or allotted to Tennessee the sum of $7,875,840.22 
as Federal aid to roads throughout the State. 

Have actively aided in securing appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements on the Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland Rivers. r 

Recently I aided in securing an agreement by the Federal 
Government to purchase the Methodist Hospital, at Memphis, 
for the ex-service men of that locality. 

While a Member of the House it will be recalled that I intro- 
duced the first amendment looking to the development of Muscle 
Shoals. 

Also secured the passage of a bill which resulted in the 
erection by certain railroad companies of a great free-traffic 
bridge across the Mississippi River, connecting us with Arkansas, 
“and, as I believe, the only bridge crossing that river which costs 
the taxpayers nothing. These constitute the leading measures 
of interest that I have actively, together with other Representa- 
tives, aided in securing for Tennessee. 

My office during the war was a bureau for the soldiers and 
since the war has been a bureau for the ex-service men, and 
all claims of soldiers for compensation and otherwise coming 
to my office have been promptly and efficiently handled, as 
literally thousands of letters to me prove. 

FUTURE POLICIES. 

There are a number of important questions now before the 
Congress. As to these the Democrats of Tennessee are entitled 
to my views. I shall take them up in order. 

HENRY FORD SHOULD HAVE MUSCLE SHOALS. 


I am and have been, ever since the proposition was made last 
July, unequivocally in favor of the Government accepting the 
offer of Henry Ford to purchase the Muscle Shoals property. 
I have spoken for this contention a number of times in the 
Senate and elsewhere, and I shall leave no stone unturned to 
secure the passage of a resolution by the Congress accepting 
Mr. Ford’s offer. I believe it will be of the largest benefit to 
the farmers generally, and that it will be of greater material 
benefit to the people of my State than almost any other one 
thing that could happen. 

We have splendid phosphate beds in middle Tennessee. If 
Mr. Ford gets the plant, these phosphates will be used to make 
a complete and well-balanced fertilizer, to the great benefit of 
all those engaged in the phosphate industry in my State. With 
the cheaper power and light, new factories will arise in Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and all near-by towns, 
and our State will become a great manufacturing State. The 
dam will make the Tennessee River navigable from Knoxville 
to its mouth, giving cheap freight rates for all products, espe- 
cially phosphates and other fertilizers. Our country will no 
longer be dependent upon far-off Chile for necessary nitrates, 
and the War Department will no longer, at great expense, have 
to keep immense amounts of these Chilean nitrates on storage 
us now. The value to Tennessee and to the country of Mr. 
Ford's plans, if carried out, will be inestimable. Incidentally 
work will be furnished to thousands of those at present unem- 
ployed. 

THE FARMERS FAVORED. 

The condition in which the farmers of our State and of the 
country find themselves at this time is indeed deplorable. What- 
ever the causes may be the unhappy fact is that they are unable 
to sell their crops at prices paying them a profit on the cost of 
production. Indeed, they have frequently been obliged to sell 
below the cost of production. 

I believe the Government should aid them in bringing about 
more tolerable conditions. Additional banking facilities should 
be afforded so that the farmers, live-stock raisers, and those 
engaged in other kindred industries might be better able to 
obtain loans at low rates of interest. The Federal farm loan 
act and the recent extension of the War Finance Corporation 
act, both of which I strongly supported, have been of value in 
aiding the farmers, but not to the extent which present condi- 
tions make necessary. The acts creating these instrumentalities 
should be amended and liberalized or other instrumentalities 
should be created by which loans at low rates of interest can be 
made to the farmers to tide them over the present emergency. 

The cooperative marketing bill which has recently passed the 
Congress should prove of great aid to the farmers. The market- 
ing of crops is vitally important to the farmers, and we must 


ae facilities which will guarantee to them the fruit of their 
abor. 

I favor, also, the establishment of agencies to finance the 
marketing of surplus food products abroad. There is no reason 
why our farmers should not find markets for their products 
abroad, except our lack of perspective and of enterprise in going 
out to get these markets. The doctrine of American isolation 
from world affairs may sound well on the hustings or in* the 
Congress, but it is a hard doctrine on the farmers who have 
surplus crops which they can not sell. 

I also favor the Government taking steps to bring about a 
substantial reduction in freight rates, for the benefit of the 
farmers, the freight charges on many products being greater 
than the prices received by the farmers for such products. 

In building roads by aid of the Federal Government, farm- 
to-market roads as well as great through thoroughfares should 
ve pone I was able to put such a provision in the recent road 
act. 

The movement of population from country to city should be 
checked in some way. It has become a great national question, 
and the Federal Government should, wherever it is constitu- 
tional and proper to do so, use its best efforts to make country 
life more attractive. We can best accomplish this by making 
farming profitable. The farmer is intelligent and industrious, 
and fully capable of handling his own business. All on earth 
he needs is a square deal. 

FAVOR COLLECTION OF INTEREST ON OUR FOREIGN DEBTS. 

The nations of Europe owe us in round numbers $11,000,000,- 
000, The Congress has recently passed an act directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury and four commissioners to secure 
interest-bearing bonds for this indebtedness. There has been 
for a long time a propaganda going on about the cancellation 
of this indebtedness. I am wholly opposed to its cancellation. I 
believe that bonds should be taken as soon as possible, and that 
either the interest, amounting to between four hundred millions 
and five hundred million dollars annually, should be covered 
into the Treasury and applied to the general or special expendi- 
tures of our Government, or that such bonds should be indorsed 
by our Government and exchanged for Liberty or other bonds 
of the United States now outstanding, so as to reduce our 
national indebtedness and thereby reduce taxes upon the people. 
If all the bonds are thus used, it would cut our national debt 
nearly in two. 

We should give our debtors as long a time as they desire in 
which to pay the indebtedness. We should not be hard on them. 
Nearly all of these nations are spending enormous sums for 
armies and navies, and there is no reason why such expendi- 
tures by them may not be lessened and why they may not use 
a portion of their army and navy money for the payment of 
the interest on these debts which were contracted for the pur- 
pose of saving their countries. It is a false sentiment in Amer- 
ica—a sentiment born of propaganda, in my judgment—that 
urges the cancellation of these debts. We have done enough 
for our European friends without getting any material return, 
and we should require them to observe good faith and fair deal- 
ing toward us in the payment of their just obligations, in the 
ae way that we have been fair and just and generous to 
them. 

LEGISLATION FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 

As to ex-service men, they received during the war $33 a 
month, $15 of which were deducted in most cases in allot- 
ments to dependent families and $6 in most cases for insur- 
ance, leaving the soldiers $12 net. But whether the amount 
was $12 or $33 all will agree this was exceedingly small pay, 
and the Government took their services and gave them no voice 
in fixing their compensation. I voted to draft these boys and I 
feel like we ought to be exceedingly fair to them. They did a 
great work. They saved civilization. 

During and since the war the Government paid additional 
compensation to civilian employees amounting now to $1,080 
apiece, aggregating perhaps $100,000,000. After the war was 
over the Government readjusted the pay of the railroads which 
had been taken over by it during the war, paying them hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It also readjusted the compensa- 
tion of war contractors, The War Department alone paid those 
war contractors the sum of $487,000,000. The soldiers, of course, 
could not make war wages or war profits during their service, 
and civilians left behind made the largest profits and largest 
wages in their history. 

Under these circumstances it must be manifest to all fair- 
minded persons that the soldiers have an equitable claim for a 
readjustment of their war compensation. 

Therefore, considering the question as a matter of fairness 
and justice, I have long believed and still believe that the ex- 
service men are entitled to a readjustment of their compensa- 
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tion, and that the practical and economical way in which they 
may be paid such additional compensation is by giving to them 
a portion of the bonds that are now due us from foreign na- 
tions. If a provision was placed in the adjusted compensation 
bill now ‘before the Congress providing that an amount not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000,000 of these bonds should be transferred to 
the soldiers in lieu of the cash provisions of such bill, we could 
give the soldiers what is justly due them, and at the same time 
not place additional tax burdens upon the people now suffering 
so greatly from overtaxation. 

Of course I have supported all legislation for the wounded 
and sick ex-service men, and for the families of those who lost 
their lives. 

FEDERAL TAXATION SHOULD BE REDUCED. 

Our country is groaning under heavy burdens of taxation— 
Federal taxation, State taxation, and county taxation. Instead 
of finding new subjects of taxation and instead of placing addi- 
tional burdens on old subjects of taxation, as our Republican 
friends are constantly suggesting, I believe that the Congress 
should rather apply its energies and abilities to reducing the 
expenditures of the Government, conserving its resources, col- 
lecting its obligations, and in these ways reducing taxation. 
Our expenditures are entirely too great. They can be cut down 
and they should be cut down. The sums that we now spend 
annually are extravagant and wasteful to a degree. We should 
collect every dollar that is owing to us, just as other nations do, 
and we should stop the reckless expenditure of the people’s 
money, I pledge myself to work for a reduction of Federal 
taxation. 

ADVOCATES FEDERAL AID TO ROADS, 

Following the teachings of the great founder of our party— 
Thomas Jefferson—I have heartily favored the Federal Govern- 
ment participating in the building of roads in our country, and 
in the future I shall heartily support a continuance of this 
legislation. In his message to the Congress on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1808, Mr. Jefferson said: 


Or shall it (the Government revenue) not rather be appropriata to 
the improvement of roads, canals, rivers, education, and other greàt 
foundations of prosperity. and union under powers 0 s may 
already possess, or such amendment of the Constitution as may be 
the States. 1808, Vol. I, 


approved by (Jefferson's Messages, Nov. 8, 
p. 436.) 

I believe that Mr. Jefferson was right when he urged that it 
was the best possible plan of building up our common country 
and of more firmly cementing and uniting the various States 
one to the other. ‘Twice in messages to Congress while he was 
President, Mr. Jefferson urged that the Federal Government 
embark on road building, and this fundamental of democracy 
thus laid down by him I cordially approve and indorse. 

YSEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION A JEFFERSONIAN POLICY. 

In advocating Federal aid to education, I am again following 
in the footsteps of Mr. Jefferson. He was virtually the origi- 
nator of the public-school system and the State-university sys- 
tem. As will be seen in the excerpt of his message quoted 
above as to roads, he believed that Congress should be given 
specific authority to establish schools. I do not go as far as 
Mr. Jefferson in this particular, but I do believe that the Fed- 
eral Government can and should aid the States in the education 
of their youth. 

Under no circumstances, however, should it control or attempt 
to control the State authorities or local authorities in the man- 
agement and control of the schools, and I shall never support 
any law which gives the Government control of such schools, 
public or private. Tennessee has, according to the recent 
census, 103,000 white illiterates. This is a blot upon the fair 
name of our State that should be removed. ; 

OCEAN SHIPPING AND FOREIGN TRADE, 

In the final analysis our prosperity depends upon our ability 
to sell our surplus products abroad. 

As a result of the war, the United States is possessed of a 
basic merchant marine in the form of ocean tonnage second 
only to that of Great Britain. It is an asset that any nation 
may well be proud to possess. To scrap it, to discard it, or 
to dispose of it to aliens is uneconomic and unpatriotic. Also, 
as a result of the war, the production capacity of our fields, 
mines, and factories is largely in excess of our domestic needs, 
and if labor is to be kept employed and production maintained 
it is necessary for us to find foreign markets for our surplus 
products. To do this successfully we must become ocean car- 
riers, as well as producers, and also buy the products we need 
from foreign countries to whom we would sell, and this ex- 
change of products should be largely handled in American 
bottoms, 

During the war a great fleet of ocean ships was built up. It 
is now, due to Republican mismanagement and inefficiency, 
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largely idle. The Republican Shipping Board is endeavoring 
to sell it, and apparently is not making any effort to put it to 
work or to keep it at work. I think this attitude is a crime 
against our country. 

The administration’s latest program for merchant-marine leg- 
islation is somewhat complicated and far-reaching, and has not 
yet been digested. I shall carefully study this proposed legis- 
lation in the light of our economic needs and the national good. 

Our foreign trade, which is so closely related to our ocean 
shipping, represents only about 12 per cent of our total com- 
merce, but it is this margin of profit or loss that measures our 
prosperity or depression, and my energies will be devoted ac- 
cordingly to its upbuilding. 

FREIGHT RATES MUST BE REDUCED. 

Railroad freight rates are too high. In many sections of the 
country and on many commodities rates are higher than the 
traffic will bear, thereby restricting the distribution of products, 
both agricultural and manufactured, to markets in near-by ter- 
ritory of consumption, with result that there is an undue ac- 
cumulation of production on farms and in factories. 

Adequate and efficient transportation is essential to commerce 
and prosperity, but the cost of its production should be lowered 
by efficiency in operation and administration, and freight rates 
should be lowered correspondingly, in order that the products 
of farms, factories, and mines may move more freely to a larger 
territory of consumption. 

In the interest of the railroads, in the interest of the farmers, 
in the interest of the shippers, in the interest of the general 
public, I favor an early reduction of freight rates. 

MILEAGE BOOKS SHOULD BE RESTORED. 

The sale of mileage books interchangeable on all first-class 
roads at rates less than the regular fare should be restored, 
thereby accommodating and stimulating the use by commerc‘al 
travelers of this pre-war form of transportation. The surcharge 
on Pullman cars is also a hardship that is. restricting travel, 
and this charge should be modified or discontinued as early as 
practicable. Owing to the high rates, a great number of trav- 
eling men have been forced from the road. Now, every 
traveling man in the land is a traveling man not only for his own 
house but for the railroads, and nothing would do more to bring 
about a revival in all business, including the railroad business, 
than for the railroads to furnish mileage books to traveling men 
at reduced rates. 

NEWBERRY SHOULD BE UNSBATED, 

I believe in honesty in elections. As I stated before, I voted 
for the corrupt practices act. I regretted that our Supreme 
Court in the Newberry case saw fit to declare, by a majority 
of five to four, that so much of that act as applied to primary 
elections was unconstitutional. Mr. NEWBERRY was adjudged 
by the courts and a jury of his peers to have been in fact guilty 
as charged. The Senate itself found that he was in fact guilty 
as charged. I voted to expel him, believing that his primary 
election was corruptly purchased and that, whether the office 
cost $200,000, as he claimed, or $800,000, as others claimed, or 
any intermediate sum, that such sum was too great a price to be 
spent for a Senatorship. If I am reelected and the case comes 
up by a motion to reconsider, I shall certainly vote to have the 
case reconsidered and Mr. Newnerry expelled. Senatorships 
should not be directly or indirectly purchased. 

OPPOSES THE DYER ANTILYNCHING BILL. 

I shall oppose the Dyer antilynching bill as vigorously as I 
know how. It is an unconstitutional and vicious invasion of the 
rights of the States. I am opposed to lynching and favor the 
strict enforcement of the law in every case, but law enforcement 
in all such cases must be had by the States. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I have at all times stood for what I conscien- 
tiously believed was right, have always stood for the funda- 
mental principles of democracy as I understood them, and, 
as I have been taught to believe them, have always stood upon 
my party’s platform, have loved and worked for my State and 
its people, and have given all my time, all my energies, and 
all my abilities to a strict performance of the duties imposed 
upon me. 

If I have been faithless to my party or to the best interests 
of my State, if I have been inefficient in my service, if I have 
lacked in character and ability in the performance of the duties 
that haye been imposed upon me, then I say it is the duty of 
the Democrats of Tennessee to vote against me and send a 
representative to Washington who can perform in a satisfactory 
and faithful way the duties of the great office I now hold. 

On the other hand, if my fellow Democrats have found my 
service in the Senate to be efficient, if they apprave my efficial 
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acts, if they indorse my record, if they believe that by reason 
of my experience that L ean do good service, if they think that 
the high places on committees which have been awarded to me 
and which can not be held by a new man until after years 
of service will be to their interest, if they feel that my firm 
allegiance to the Democratic Party and to a great Democratic 
administration is deserving of their approval, if they believe I 
have been faithful in the discharge of my duties, I would re- 
mest it as the highest honor that has ever been paid me to 
have an indorsement for a renomination. 
KENNETH MCRKELLAR. 
APPENDIX No. I. 
WHAT SENATOR M'KBLLAR HAS AIDED IN DOIXG FOR FARMERS. 


Since I have been a Member of Congress the following are 

some of the farm measures that I have advocated and aided in 
Sing: b 

72 To investigate and encourage the adoption of improved 

methods of farm management and farm practice. 

2. For carrying out the provisions of the act establishing a 
Bureau of Animal Industry and to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to collect and disseminate information concerning 
live stock, dairy, and other animal products, 

8. Providing for investigation and experimentation in the 
dairy industry. 

4. Authorizing the preparation and dissemination of reports 
on animal industry. 

5. For inspection as to contagious diseases of animals and 
their prevention and quarantine when necessary. 

6. For investigating animal tuberculosis and its prevention, 
independently of or in cooperation with farmers’ associations 
and State and county authorities. 

7. For investigation and experimentation in animal feeding 
and breeding and husbandry, including cooperation with State 
agricultural experiment stations, 

8. Providing for the development of live-stock production in 
the sugar-cane and cotton districts of the United States. 

9. For collecting and distributing, by telegraph or otherwise, 
information as to supply, demand, commercial disposition, 
quality, and market prices of dairy and poultry products. 

10, Providing for investigating the preparation for marketing, 
handling, grading, packing, pressing, drying, storing, transporta- 
tion, and preservation of poultry and eggs. 

11. Authorizing bulletins on hogs and cattle raising of the 
South. 

12. For investigating the disease of hog cholera and its con- 
trol and eradication, 

13. For carrying out the provisions of the meat-inspection act. 

14. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to secure in- 
formation as to the number of different classes and grades of 
marketable live stock. 

15. For the investigation of plant diseases. 

16. For investigation of insects affecting fruits, orchards, 
vineyards, and nuts. 

17. For collecting and distributing information concerning 
the market prices and commercial movements of fruits and 
vegetables, 

18. For investigation, of insects affecting southern field crops, 
including insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar cane, 

19. Also potato, sugar beet, cabbage, onion, tomatoes, and 
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20. For the investigation and improvement of cereals and 
methods of cereal production and study of cereal diseases. 

21, To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect 
the provisions of the United States grain standards act. 

22. For the investigation and improvement of grades of 
alfalfa, clover, and other forage crops. 

23. To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate the 
relative utility and economy of agricultural products for food, 
clothing, and other uses in the home, with special suggestions 
of plans and methods for the more effective utilization of such 
products for these purposes. . 

24. For removing the tariff tax on bagging and ties and agri- 
cultural implements. 

25. Also aided in drafting the bill to establish the Bureau of 
Markets, giving valuable assistance and information to both 
producer and consumer, j- 

26. Investigating and reporting on the utilization of water for 
farm irrigation. 

27. To carry into effect provisions of the act to establish ex- 
perimental stations in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States, 

28. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the 
provisions of the act providing for cooperative extension work 
between the agricultural colleges of the several States, 


29. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make studies 
among the farmers of the United States in the matter of rural 
credits and other forms of cooperation in the yarious communi- 
ties and to diffuse among the people useful information growing 
out of these studies, l 

30. For exploration and investigation to determine possible 
8 of supplies of potash, nitrates, and other natural fer- 

rs. 

31. For investigating, demonstrating, and promoting the use 
of standards of the different grades, qualities, and conditions of 
cotton, and for investigating the ginning, grading, stapling, 
baling, marketing, compressing, and tare of cotton. 

82. For farmers’ cooperative demonstration, and demonstra- 
tion of the best methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton- 
boll weevil. 

83. Aided in passing the Federal farm Joan bank system. 
Fea Aided in passing the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension 

35. Advocated and aided in passing laws providing for the 
publication and distribution of Farmers’ Bulletins, 

86. Aided in passing the cooperative farm marketing act. 

87. Aided in passing the extension of the War Finance Cor- 
poration act. 

38. Aided in establishing the Farm Loan Board, under which 
loans are made directly to farmers at low rates of interest. 

39. Providing that surplus Army trucks and other machinery 
left over after the war should be placed in the hands of the 
State and county authorities for the purpose of building roads. 

40. Aided in passing the bill building ships by which farmers’ 
sae can be shipped in American bottoms all over the 
world, 

41, Aided in putting the amendment on the Federal road act 
by which farm-to-market roads were provided for. 

42. Legislation authorizing the establishment of the great 
power plants and war development at Muscle Shoals, with a 
view of manufacturing nitrates for cheaper fertilizers to the 
farmers in times of peace. 

43. For all measures extending the rural free delivery law. 

44, Aided in passing the parcel post law. 


—— 


Apprnprx No. II. 
SENATOR M'KELLAR'S RECORD ON SOLDIERS AND BX-SPRVICH MEN. 


I have uniformly favored all soldiers’ legislation. Among 
the more important laws in which I have taken part in passing 
may be stated the following: 

First. For additional pay to enlisted men in Regular Army 
and in the National Guard. 

Second. For the creation of family allowances to soldiers dur- 
ing the war. 

Third. For legislation building up the National Guard. 

Fourth. For legislation authorizing additional pay to holders 
of medals of honor. 

Fifth, For the discharge of those having dependents in cer- 
tain cases. 

Sixth. For the payment of $60 in cash to each soldier of the 
war honorably discharged. 

Seventh. For the increase of travel pay to those discharged 
after March 11, 1918. 

Eighth. For the retention of uniforms and other equipment 
by the soldiers, 

Ninth. For the establishment of entertainment houses at all 


posts. 

Tenth. For the law allowing drafted men to be assigned for 
special training to educational institutions. 

Eleventh. For law making ex-service men eligible for commis- 
sions in the Regular Army, * 

Twelfth. For law making ex-service men eligible to officers’ 
schools. 

Thirteenth. For permitting soldiers abroad to mail letters 
free of postage. 

Fourteenth. For permitting soldiers to retain civil-service 
eligibility until after demobilization. 

Fifteenth. Authorizing hospital care for discharged, sick, and 
disabled patients of War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Sixteenth. For law giving wives of soldiers hitherto disquali- 
fied the right to serye as Government employees. 

Seventeenth, For law protecting the civil-service rights of 
soldiers during the war, specifically providing that no attach- 
ment and no execution should issue against their property while 
away. Also providing that mortgages should be suspended and 
life insurance protected and no taxes paid. 

Eighteenth. Providing that honorably discharged soldiers 
should have preference in clerical appointments in departments 
and also on work on rural post roads and in national forests. 
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Nineteenth. For law giving applicants for civil-service posi- 
tions a preference in examinations, 

Twentieth. For law establishing vocational training schools 
for ex-soldiers. ` 

Twenty-first. For laws creating all necessary hospitals for 
soldiers. 

Twenty-second. For law increasing pay for disabled, sick, and 
wounded soldiers. 

Twenty-third. For law providing for rehabilitation of 
wounded and maimed soldiers. 

Twenty-fourth. For appropriation for medical treatment of 
war-risk insurance patients. 

Twenty-fifth. For medical aid, etc., for discharged and dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Twenty-sixth. For preference in clerical employment of wives 
of injured soldiers. 

Twenty-seventh. For preferred right for two years of dis- 
charged soldiers in the late war to make homestead entries on 
open public lands. 

Twenty-eighth. For law providing that soldiers might go to 
school in France after the war was over in certain cases. 

Twenty-ninth. I voted for the adjusted compensation bill 
when it was before the Senate. 

Thirtieth, I have served on the Committee on Military Affairs 
during my entire terins in Congress, now about 11 years. I was 
in the service of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs dur- 
ing the war and have had much to do with the shaping and 
passing of all legislation for the benefit of soldiers. My office 
is and has been a bureau for Tennessee soldiers from the be- 
ginning of the war until now, where their claims are looked 
after and their wants attended to. 


Appenpix No. III. 
SENATOR M’KELLAR'S RECORD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Women are permitted to vote in Tennessee and elsewhere 
solely and alone by reason of the passage of the suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Congress of the United States. 
It is true there was a State law passed in Tennessee several 
years ago granting women the right to vote for municipal 
officers and for President of the United States, but they had no 
right under that law to vote for Senators and Congressmen. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that the women of Tennessee 
could not vote for United States Senator, but for the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, for which I voted and 
which I advocated. 

I have advocated equal suffrage for more than 20 years. 

I first voted for this amendment while a Member of the 
House on January 12, 1915, 

After coming to the Senate, on May 6, 1918, I voted again for 
the amendment. 

On October 1, 1918, I voted indirectly four times for the 
amendment. 

On February 10, 1919, I again voted for the amendment. 

On May 26, 1919, I again voted for the amendment. 

On June 3, 1919, I again voted for the amendment. 

On June 4, 1919, I again voted for the amendment, when it 
finally passed. 

I was a member of the subcommittee of seven which drafted 
the Democratic platform at San Francisco in June, 1920, and 
voted for the resolution urging the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment by the States, and specifically urging that Ten- 
nessee adopt it. Thirty-five States had then ratified the amend- 
ment, and shortly afterwards the Governor of Tennessee called 
a meeting of the legislature for the purpose of having Tennessee 
become the thirty-sixth State. I was urged by President Wilson, 
Governor Cox, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, and 
many others to go to Nashville and aid in urging the Tennessee 
Legislature to ratify the amendment. I spent about three 
weeks of my vacation there in thus urging the legislature to 
ratify. It was ratified by Tennessee, and Tennessee's ratifica- 
tion has been upheld by both the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
and the United States Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, in addition, at invitations of fhe Legis- 
latures of Delaware and Maryland and of the supporters of 
suffrage, made addresses before both of those bodies in 1920 
favoring suffrage, using my vacations for this purpose. 

I simply ask the women of Tennessee to remember that it is 
this constitutional amendment and no other law under which 
they are permitted to vote for a United States Senator. 

WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to report from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 3659) to create the White House police 
force, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 760) 
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thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
consideration? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not like to object, but I think the bill 
ought to go to the calendar in order that we May see just what 
it is. I understand that it establishes a separate force 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to have the report read. It is very short. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would prefer to study it myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, the bill 
which I reported a few moments ago went over on objection. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who made the objec- 
tion, is willing to withdraw it, and I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr, CURTIS. I withdraw my objection to the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the bill be read. 


ser VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
y title. 


The Reaptnc CLERK. A bill (S. 3659) to create the White 
House police force, and for other purposes. h 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the committee report on the bill 
may be read. 


The reading clerk read the report (No. 760) submitted this 
day by Mr. Warren, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Bulldings and Grounds, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3659) to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes, having considered the measure, reports it to the 
Senate favorably, with recommendation that it be passed with the fol- 
lowing 2 

age 2 pe 22, after the word “force,” insert the words “and h 
shall be furnished with uniforms and other necessary equipment stake 
moan uniforms and equipment furnished the United States park 

alice. 

Page 5, line 10, after the word “and,” insert the words “for the 
purchase of uniforms and other.” 

The purpose of this bill is to provide an efficient police force to 
guard the Executive Mansion and grounds, such force to be under the 
control of the President and under the direct supervision of an officer 
designated by him. The force is to be recruited from members of the 
Metropolitan police and the United States perk pole: and is to have 
the same consideration as to pay, retirement, and relief funds as those 
enored by members of the Metropolitan and United States park police 
‘orces. 

The committee recommends the adoption of the amendments provid- 
ing for the furnishing of uniforms and other necessary equipment and 
previding pay for the cost of same. 

The Executive Mansion and grounds have heretofore been eo by 
a force of 54 Metropolitan policemen, and the effect of this bill will be 
to reduce that number to 36 policemen, thus effecting a reduction of 
approximately 40 per cent in cost. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendments to the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, on page 2, section 3, line 22, after the words 
“Metropolitan police force,” to insert “and he shall be fur- 
nished with uniforms and other necessary equipment similar 
to the uniforms and equipment furnished United States park 
police“; so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 3 (a) That no person shall be appointed a member of the 
White House police force at a grade lower than the grade held by 
him as a member of the Metropolitan police force or of the United 
States park police force at the time of his appointment. 

(b) member of the White House police force shall receive a salary 
at the rate provided for the corresponding grade in the Metropolitan 
police force, and he shall be furnished with uniforms and other nec- 
essary equipment similar to the uniforms and equipment furnished 
United States park police, and he shall be entitled to the same leave 
allowances as a member of the United States park lice force. 

(c) The President may transfer a member of the White House 
police force to the organization of which he was a member at the 
time of his appointment to such force. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, section 7, line 10, after 
the word “equipment” to insert “for the purchase of uni- 
forms and other”; so as to make the section read: 

That the amounts 1 for the payment of salaries and for 
the purchase of uniforms and other ulpment of the White House 

lice force shall be disbursed by the officer in charge of publie build- 
ngs and grounds, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and read the third time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Before the bill is finally acted upon I should 
like to have some Senator explain it. What does it propose? 


Is there objection to its present 
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Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, primarily the purpose of the 
bill, as stated in the report which has been read, is to reduce 
the number of the police force which has been guarding the 
Executive Mansion and grounds since the beginning of the war. 
The proposed change is in accordance with the desire of the 
Chief Executive, and after due consideration on the part of 
those with whom he has conferred, presumably his Cabinet 
officers and others. ‘The bill is designed to establish a force 
of policemen who will be under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent of the United States instead of under the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. The present reduction of the force 
will be from 54 to 83 employees, but later it is expected that the 
force will be still further reduced. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado a question. As I understand, the policemen who are now 
assigned to duty in connection with the White House and 
vicinity are members of the District of Columbia police force? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; they are members of the Metropolitan 
police force. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And now it is proposed that they shall 
be segregated and taken away from the jurisdiction of the 
commissioners and put under the direct control of the Chief 
Executive? s 

Mr. PHTPPS. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator if the number of 
District policemen are in the meantime being increased? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
in the expectation of having a separate force provided for the 
White House the increase in the number of Metropolitan police 
asked for by the commissioners, and generally recommended, 
was not granted in full, The pending District of Columbia 
appropriation bill carries an increase of 25 policemen, although 
75 had been recommended and approved by the Budget. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 
Then this bill will not result in a net increase in the number of 
policemen in Washington? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no; it will not. 

Mr, McOCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado explain to me why it is necessary or proper to have one 
class of policemen with one kind of uniform and one kind of 
badge, and another class of policemen wearing a different uni- 
form and a different kind of badge? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The untform will be practically the same as 
that of the park policemen. We have Capitol policemen, who 
are not under the control of the District Commissioners and who 
wear on their uniforms the insignia, U. S. Capitol police.“ It 
is simply to distinguish them and to indicate under whose con- 
trol they are operating, as I understand. It takes close inspec- 
tion to see the difference between the uniforms of the United 
States Capitol police and the regular Metropolitan police. 

Mr. McCUMBER.,. If the difference in uniform merely con- 
sists of the letters that are to be worn upon the collars, that 
is one thing; but, as I understand, it is proposed to appropriate 
for an entirely different kind of uniform. I do not know 
whether it is anywhere nearer the same, and I do not know 
what is meant by an appropriation for uniforms, when, so far 
as anything that has been explained is concerned, the same 
kind of uniform which the policemen are now wearing may be 
used with a mere change of letters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That may be true; but at the same time the 
uniforms for the Metropolitan police are furnished by the Dis- 
trict. : 

Mr. WARREN. ‘This bill states that the uniform shall be 
the same as those of the park policemen. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The bill has had very careful consideration 
during the past year by those who are interested in it. I 
believe the bill to be a good one, and it has received the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the-bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 84, line 11. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask to return now to the 
amendment on page 72, line 21, paragraph $54. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate will 
return to paragraph 334. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I 
move, in line 21, to strike out the numerals “50,” between the 
words “dozen” and “cents,” and insert the numerals 40.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 72, line 21, in the committee 
amendment it is proposed. to strike out “50” and insert 40. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is a rather 
unusual procedure. No explanation is being offered at all for 
the duties imposed by the committee. The increases are stu- 
pendous, and we are asked to yote without any information what- 
ever. I can not conceive that Senators have any idea of just 
what these amendments propose. They are enormous increases. 
I think I shall first direct attention to the increases which ara 
proposed in the first item of pocketknives. 

The present duty on the cheaper knives is 85 per cent and 
ranges up to 55 per cent. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the duty 
averaged 76 per cent, and under the proposal of the committea 
on knives costing less than $3 per dozen the average duty is 186 
per cent, and on all pocketknives of the different values stated 
in the paragraph the average duty is 165 per cent. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the duties imposed embrace not only ad 
valorem rates but also specific rates as well, and on knives that 
are valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen the duty is 2 
cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem. On that class of knives 
there is absolutely no competition with any domestic manufac- 
turer, for such knives are not made in this country. That is a 
cheap grade of knife costing less than 40 cents a dozen. They 
are knives that retail at 5 cents apiece, and to impose any such 
ee is suggested will exelude such knives from the American 
market. 

Senators may wonder what sort of a knife it is that can be 
retailed at 5 cents apiece under existing law in this country. 
I have a couple of samples of them here [exhibiting], and to im- 
pose this sort of a duty of 2 cents each, or 24 cents a dozen, and 
then add 50 per cent ad valorem duty to that, simply means that 
the American boy can no longer buy a knife of that kind for 
5 cents. To Senators who are accustomed to dealing in millions 
and who have recently become accustomed to dealing in billions 
of dollars, perhaps this does not amount to anything. We are 
willing to overlook the boy who counts his pennies, and we are 
either going to take his pennies from him or deprive him of 
getting a pocketknife. 

For the purposes of the boy of tender years, one of these 
knives is just as good as a better knife. It answers all the 
purposes, and there is not a boy of 6 or 7 years or even older 
who would not be pleased to have a knife of this kind rather 
than none at all. 

That is what this amounts to. You have heard the slang ex- 
pression about things being as easy as “taking candy from a 
child.” I never before thought that the great United States 
Government, through the action of its Congress, through legis- 
lation, would undertake to deprive a child of candy, to take 
candy from a child to impose the extra pennies as a tax upon 
these knives and deprive the child of his few sticks of candy. 
That is what this bill will do. It will make these knives sell 
probably for a dime instead of 5 cents. It will take more 
pennies to buy one of these knives, and that is what we at- 
tempt to do in the name, I suppose, of protecting American 
industry! 

As has just been suggested, the boy who uses such knives as 
this is not yet a voter, Some Senators present, I hope, will live 
until the present users of these knives become voters. They 
may remember, if they are properly advised as to the facts, how 
you deprived them when they were boys of getting a knife, 
There are a lot of boys in this great country of ours who strug- 
gle to get pennies. They sell newspapers on the streets trying 
to make a fraction of a penny profit on a paper. You find them 
engaged in doing other chores to get a few pennies, and you find 
even boys of maturer age doing various chores to get a few 
pennies, a few nickels, a few dimes. 

Here is a product that is not manufactured at all in the 
United States, and the only result of this legislation will be te 
deprive the American boys of these cheap knives and have them 
keep on saving and saying their pennies until they can get 
together money enough to buy a knife which is produced in 
this country at a higher price. Of course, it will be a better 
knife, but this knife will answer the purpose of the boy just 
as well as the more expensive one. 

Mr. President, I want to have a separate vote on these boys 
knives, and I may say something regarding the price. 

These knives are sold to-day at a higher price than they 
were prior to the war. A good deal has been said here about 


The amendment to the amend- 
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the low prices of these foreign commodities; but in the case of 
these particular knives that I have shown you, this one knife 
in 1914 sold at 42 pfennigs a dozen, or 114 cents in United 
States money. That was when the mark was valued at 23.8 
cents. By the way, the price list upon these knives which I 
have here is dated May 17, 1922; and those same knives now 
are quoted at 45 marks per dozen, or 16% cents, and you pro- 
pose to add a duty of 31 cents on these knives that cost 16% 
cents, or at the rate of 190 per cent. 

Here is another knife that cost in 1914 53 pfennigs, or 13 
cents a dozen. The late price on that knife is 50 marks per 
dozen, or 18 cents per dozen. You are proposing to put upon 
that knife a duty of 34.8 cents a dozen, or 190 per cent, and 
no such knives are made in the United States. 

Mr. President, on page 72, line 12, I move to strike out “2 
cents each and,” so that the duty upon these knives will be 60 
per cent. I move to strike out the specific duty. 

Having made these few rather caustic remarks, I presume 
now that we will be able to get some information on this sub- 
ject from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have a suspicion, and I 
think it is well founded, that Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber who have studied this schedule have had more 
information on it than they like, and that is one reason why 
the distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Joxes] con- 
fined his objections to this paragraph to a 5-cent knife or a 
2-cent knife. I do not know whether he had one in his pos- 
session or not. I will try to get one. I think if he had a sample 
of that knife he would vote for an embargo against any impor- 
tations of that particular article. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a sample. 

Mr. McLEAN. Because, if a boy bas any. knife at all, he 
wants one that will cut cheese, and I will assure the Senator 
that that knife will not do it. 

Mr. President, before I call attention to the rates fixed by the 
committee, I want to give the Senate an idea of the condition 
of this industry. a 

There are 27 cutlery factories—that is, factories making 
pocketknives—in the United States. They are located in Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts. During the year 1921 they operated on a basis 
of one-third of production capacity. Of the 27 factories above 
enumerated, all but two have been engaged in the manufacture 
of pocketknives for many years, and the competition has been 
and is exceedingly keen in this industry. The 25 factories have 
a total investment of something over $7,000,000, and in 1921 
they aggregated an operating loss for the year of $664,000. 
Sales dropped from $11,000,000 in 1920 to $3,800,000 in 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask what the source 
of that information is? 

Mr. MCLEAN. This is given to me by the gentleman who 
represents these concerns. 

I will say to the Senator from Ohio that the figures of the 
imports of these articles show that this industry is being buried 
alive. Let us take the recent importations. The importations 
of pocketknives during the month of March, 1922, were 100,256 
dozen, an increase of imports over March, 1921, of 56,000 dozen. 
For the nine months ending March 31, 1922, the importations 
of pocketknives were 644,000 dozen, an increase over the cor- 
responding period of the year before of 326,937 dozen, or 103 
per cent. 

Mr. POMERRENE. Can the Senator give the value of those 
knives? 

Mr. McLEAN, I will give the value. I call the attention of 
the Senator from New Mexico to this, that, figured at the March 
rate of importations, the annual imperts would total 1,203,000 
dozen, or more than twice the total sales of American pocket- 
knives during the year 1921. When we come to the more re- 
cent importations, we find that in April of this year there were 
imported 123,000 dozen, an increase of 25 per cent over the 
March imports. 

I do not intend to occupy the time of the Senate a great 
while in explaining the necessity for these rates. They are not 
what the manufacturers asked for by any manner of means. 
Some. of these concerns are located in Connecticut, and I was 
interested in getting them a reasonable protection. I told the 
committee that I wanted the experts who were familiar with 
this line of goods to get the prices, foreign and domestic, and 
equalize as nearly as they could the difference in the produc- 
tion costs. So far as I was concerned, that was all I asked 
for, and I want the Senate to understand that that is all I 
want as to any article contained in this tariff bill. 

This particular industry, as I have said, is being destroyed, 
and unless something is done, and done right away, the manu- 
facturers of these articles will be driven out of business, be- 


cause it is evident that this industry in Germany is united. 
They have determined to make an onslaught en the penknives, 
the razors, and the scissors that we make in this country. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to ask the Senator whether he is 
able to give the amount of the imports for the several foreign 
countries, as, for instance, Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
So on; or are they lumped? 

Mr. McLEAN. Most of them come from Germany. Of 
course, as the Senator knows, there are special knives which 
come from England, but the importations are few. 

If the Senator from New Mexico has studied the Reynolds 
report—if it is reliable, and the arithmetic of the experts is 
correct—he knows that these rates are more than justified. 
‘Take, for instance, the first article in the Reynolds report. The 
foreign valuation is $4.48 a dozen. The American selling price 
of the comparable article is $12 a dozen, and so on down the 
list. I do not want to take the time of the Senate to read this 
list. The experts have gotten some more recent figures, bring- 
ing the averages down to date, and I will read some of those 
into the record. > 

Take table No. 1, which was prepared by the experts, and o 
that item No. 665. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are these tables from the report of the 
Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; the figures were gathered for me by the 


experts. 

ae n The experts connected with the com- 
mittee 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly; the same experts who assisted 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] in drafting the 
rates in the Underwood-Simmons bill, so far as I know. I 
think they are conscientious men. 

Mr, POMEREND. I am not criticizing them. I am simply 
asking for the information, so that we may know what weight 
to attach to them. 

Mr. MCLEAN. In the matter of item No. 665, the domestic 
landed price was $1.12 a dozen. The selling price of the com- 
parable domestic article was $4.67 a dozen, so the difference 
would be 317 per cent. 

Item No. 6066 is the pair of knives I have in my hand, 
The landed cost, without duty, according to the Reynolds re- 
pert—which is the report, as the Senator knows, upon which 
we based our rates tentatively—was $5.75 a dozen. The landed 
price of that knife in April was $2.55 a dozen. Three hundred 
and fifty per cent would not cover the difference. ; 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator referred to a higher figure of 
landed cost. When was the Reynolds report made? The Sen- 
ator read two different landed costs. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The first was August. 

Mr. CALDER. August. 19217 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. The price of the domestic article com- 
parable to this knife to which I have just called the attention 
of the Senate is $13 a dozen. 

Here is another knife, No. 307. The landed cost, as reported 
in August, was $5.52 a dozen. The landed price of this knife 
in April was $2.02 a dozen. The price of the comparable do- 
mestic knife was $13.50 a dozen. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Were those importations from Germany? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; most of these importations are from 
Germany, and I do not know but what they all are. I would 
like to have the Senator from New Mexico look at the knives 
I håve here on my desk, and if he will, I think he will realize 
that the comment which I made when I took the floor, that the 
only knife of which there is not a comparable article produced 
in this country and about which any complaint can be made, 
is the knife that is imported into this country at 25 eents or 
less. per dozen. - 

I think it must be clear to the Senator that that cheap trash 
which comes into this country in the first place ought not to be 
permitted to come at all, but if it does it should bear the same 
comparative rate of duty that the other classes bear, and that 
is all we have asked for. 

I could complete this list, Mr. President, and call attention 
to knife after knife. Here is No. 5611, the landed cost of 
which is $10.20 a dozen. The American selling price of the 
comparable article is $24.50. The landed price of the next one 
is $7.51 a dozen. The comparable domestie price is $17.05 a 
dozen. 

I will say to the Senator that the profit allowed, both on the 
foreign knife and on the domestic knife, in estimating these 
rates, was 20 per cent. It has been brought to my attention, 
and I do not believe it can be disputed, that some of the large 
importing houses, like Henkel's, who have a large factory in 
Germany and a large store in this country, import these knives 
at not more than 5 per cent, just enough to cover the carrying 
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charges, and that as a result of this competition they have 
driven the American producer entirely out of the market. 
The domestic producers’ storehouses contain large quantities of 
goods which they can not sell, and they will have to go out 
of business entirely unless they can get adequate protection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
argue this paragraph a part at a time. The Senator from Con- 
necticut, in reply to what I had to say about this particular 
grade of knife, merely made the statement that such cheap 
knives ought not to be permitted to come into this country at 
all. That was his only reply, just as I assumed it would be. 
He wants to deprive the American boy of this cheap knife. 

He may think that boys ought to have a more expensive 
knife, but I want to say that 78 per cent of all the pocket- 
knives imported into the United States have been valued at 
50 cents per dozen or less, Somebody in the United States 
differs from the distinguished Senator from Connecticut. He 
has read of the hundreds of thousands of dollars of importa- 
tions, but 73 per cent in quantity of all the knives that had 
been brought into the country prior to the war were knives 
such as I have exhibited at 50 cents a dozen or less. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, did the Senator say prior 
to the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; prior to the war. 

Mr. McCORMIOCK. Is the condition different to-day? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think not, but we assume 
prior-to-the-war conditions as somewhat normal, and regarding 
that period the Tariff Commission made its report. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose the Senator will admit there is 
a difference in the rate of exchange as between to-day and 
prior to the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, of course, is quite 
right about that, and I expect to refer to that a little later. 
However, I think we might as well understand now as well 
as later the competition that exists in the cutlery business of 
the country. The people of the United States do not make 
any cheap knives—I mean very cheap knives. Therefore 
there is no competition. The Tariff Commission says so: 

Under the act of 1909 73 per cent of the knives imported were 
valued at under 50 cents per dozen. These are extremely cheap 
knives, retailing at 5 or 10 cents apiece. 

As to those knives, as I said, there is no competition. Now, 
it is just a question whether or not we are going to deprive the 
American boy of that kind of a knife, those kniyes which retail 
at 5 and 10 cents apiece. The Senator from Connecticut will 
tell us that none of them are manufactured in his State or in 
the United States. He hag already told us that the only thing 
to do is to exclude them from the United States. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 


Connecticut? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 
Mr. McLEAN. The 2-cent knife would cost about 5 cents 


without the duty. I imagine they would charge about that. 
With the duty they can sell that knife for 7 cents. So the 
American boy can buy a 7-cent knife now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now the Senator is changing 
his ground. I think the position of the Senator as previously 
stated is much stronger than his present position. He now says 
that he is willing for the American boy to have a knife, but, he 
wants to make him pay more for it. That really is taking 
candy from a child. It is making him pay more for it—for what 
purpose? Not to build up an infant industry or any other 
industry, because he knows that knife will not be made in this 
country if he puts an extra tax of 2 cents apiece on it. 

Mr. McLEAN. He can get a good American knife for 10 or 
12 cents, something that he can whittle with. He can not 
whittle with this knife. He can get a good American knife for 
about 12 cents with which he can whittle. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know whether the 
Senator has examined these kniyes or not. If he has, I think 
that he will conclude there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of boys in this country of ours who would rather 
have one of these knives than none at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. LENROOT. How much did the Democrats tax the boys | 
| he could have a knife and two pencils for his 7 cents instead of 


for the knives which the Senator now exhibits? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My recollection is it was 35 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was it not more than that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; 35 per cent. 


Mr. LENROOT. Why did the Democratic Party tax this poor 
boy 35 per cent who can only afford a 5-cent knife? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was done, of course, for the 
purpose of raising a little revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the idea of the Democratic Party that 
they would take the pennies of a boy who could not afford 
more than a 5-cent knife? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We did not take many of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, but the Senator said 73 per cent of the 
imports were knives of that character. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Seventy-three per cent of the 
imports were knives of a value of 50 cents a dozen or less. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That was before the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin if he wants to take from the boy 2 
cents on each one of these knives and 60 per cent ad valorem, 
when the present duty is 35 per cent? Does he want to increase 
the duty that much? 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, if it was a crime, the Democrats ap- 
proved of it. It is a matter of degree, that is all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut said that his purpose in put- 
ting the duty on here is to exclude the knives altogether and 
force the boy to buy the American knife at a higher price. 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly, I want the boy to have something 
he can cut with. I have two of those knives here now. I do 
not know whether they are similar to the pair the Senator has 
or not, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very likely they are. 

Mr. McLEAN, I think perhaps I had better take back what 
I said about these knives, because a boy could not cut his finger 
with them, and that certainly would be an advantage. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not suppose 
the Senator from Connecticut when he was a boy ever thought 
of the value of a penny. I do not suppose it was necessary for 
him to think about it. But I remember as a boy cutting a cord 
of wood of 4foot length, cutting each stick in two, in order to 
get a dime. I remember cutting a whole cord of wood in order 
to get a dime! 

Mr. McLEAN. And when he got the dime, why invite him to 
throw it away? That is the point. He is nothing but a boy. 
He does not know any better than to buy this stuff. He takes 
it home and, as I said before, fhe one thing that he can not do 
with it is to cut. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut may convince some people, but I do not believe 
he is going to convince many that these knives are not worth 
all they sell for. That they are useful and answer a very 
good purpose is beyond question. The Senator is proposing 
a tax of 2 cents apiece on knives which were imported prior 
to the war at 11% cents a dozen and now at a little over 16 
cents a dozen. He would impose a duty of 2 cents each and 
60 per cent ad valorem, making a duty of 190 per cent, which 
would result in taking these knives off the market. That is 
just what would happen. It would take them out of the 5 and 
10 cent stores of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has, because I have seen it, one 
of the knives to which the Senator from Connecticut refers. 
I want to ask the Senator whether he has tried to sharpen a 
lead pencil with that knife? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I have not; and I do not 
suppose it is ever intended for that purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that a boy should 
be induced to buy a 5-cent knife which will not even sharpen * 
a lead pencil? : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question that he 
could sharpen a lead pencil with it if he wanted to do so. 
Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator try it, 

been trying it, and can not do it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is not an adept at 
sharpening lead pencils. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator from New Mexico does not even 
want the boy to have a lead pencil, because I think he voted 
for a tariff on graphite, so that if he had his way the boy could 
not have any lead pencil to sharpen, and the knife would not 
do him any good. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 


I have 


If we take off this 2-cent duty 


only the knife. The Senator perhaps never had occasion when 
he was a boy to think of the value of something of this sort. 
A great many Senators will remember the old Barlow knife. 
As just remarked by a Senator sitting near me, no matter what 
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kind of a knife the boy has, he is delighted with it, and there 
is no mistaking the fact. All the Senator has to do is to 
return in his memory to his own boyhood days. Any kind of a 
knife was the wish of the boy. Yet the Senator wants to take 
these knives out of the 5 and 10 cent stores of the country 
in order to force the boy to spend a quarter or more for a 
knife which he can lose just as readily as one of these knives, 

Mr. McLEAN. He would not lose the knife the Senator is 
talking about. He would throw it away as soon as he got 
home, if not before. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator says he would 
throw it away. Have the boys been throwing them away? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Seventy-three per cent of the 
knives imported are of this quality, and yet the Senator says 
they are thrown away. ‘That is his guess. Of course he would 
throw it away. Doubtless he was more fortunate in his boy- 
hood days than hundreds of thonsands of other boys, but the 
boys whom I have known do not throw their knives away. I 
never knew a boy yet to throw any kind of a knife away. 

Mr. MCLEAN. No; he would probably swap it“ sight unseen ” 
to some other boy and they would both be decidedly cheated in 
the exchange. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what is going to be done. 
You are going to take that knife off the market and deprive the 
boys of the opportunity to get a 5 or 10 cent knife. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator insists upon misrepresenting the 
exact facts regarding that matter; for that 2-cent knife may 
be sold for less than 7 cents to the boy and still allow a prafit 
under the proposed rate, so that when the boy has a dime he 
can buy a knife and a pencil also under this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If he has 7 cents instead of 5 
cents. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the argument of 
the Senator from Connecticut does not appeal to me. At this 
point I think I might just as well discuss somewhat generally 
the knife question. The Senator from Connecticut has already 
done so. The competition in knives is confined almost entirely 
to two grades. 

I think I will read from the Tariff Commission Survey in re- 
gard to the matter. 

The most marked difference between the product of the American 
manufacturers and ig knives sold n the American market is 
the difference in grade. The great. pia of the imported knives are of 

cheapest grade—those scheduled below 50 omits r dozen—in which 
the American manufacturers do not compete. er the act of 1909, 
such knives formed Bi r cent of the arer ea imported a 4 per 
cent of their value, s import is thus tary. ‘Approximately 
$515,000 yearly fell duaks higher classifications made by this act— 
about 12 12) per cent of the value of production in 1914. Forty-two per 
cent of the value of the total import was valued at over $1.25 per 
dozen under that act; 58 per cent at over $1 per dozen under the act 
of 1913, to June 30, 1918. 

As to this particular knife, as I have said, there is no competi- 
tion, nor is any competition claimed, The great competition 
comes in the higher grade knives. The medium grade the 
American manufacturer produces in great quantities, using ma- 
chinery in a great many ways and turning out a good knife at a 
reasonable price.” I am not going to ask to have these duties 
removed; I am perfectly willing to have reasonable duties upon 
cutlery, but we do not want the duties to be excessive. 

The Senator from Connecticut has referred to the fact that 
according to the prices even the proposed rate of duty will not 
be sufficient to equalize the difference in the prices. He is right 
about that if the prices remain where they were when those 
samples were imported into the United States. 

Before we discuss that matter, however, I am inclined to take 
a vote; but it occurs to me that perhaps several Senators are at 
dinner at this time; and so I think I might as well proceed with 
the discussion. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kretioce] has referred to 
the difference in exchange. I should like to say a few words 
about the question of the difference in exchange. The German 
mark to-day is worth about one-third of a cent. Its par value 
is about 23.8 cents. It does not follow, however, that that means 
that goods in Germany are worth one-sixtieth or one-seventieth 
of the price of goods in the United States. It does not mean that 
ut all. The important question is the purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany. If wages had gone up as fast as the mark 
has declined, then it would make no difference whatever whether 
or not there was a depreciated currency. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator knows that wages have not 
gone up there, does he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Wages have not gone up to that 
‘extent, but the wages have gone up and are still going up. 


Mr. KELLOGG. But wages in Germany are very small in 


proportion to the paid in this cowntry, are they not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, of course, “small” is a 
relative term and is rather indefinite. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Men who receive $3 or $4 a day here would 
earn in Germany about $3.50 or $4 a week, would they not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I quite agree that there is a vast 
difference between the cost of Production of pocketknives in 
this country and in Germany. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator also tell us whether or not 
it is true that the purchasing power of a mark in Germany, so 
far as living expenses are concerned, is about three times as 
great as its purchasing power in buying gold? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not true? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator means in buying 
the gold metal, he is right about that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. So that a mark in Germany can buy in rent 
and clothing and food a good deal more than it will buy of gold? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. And it is that purchasing 
power of the mark that measures exchange difficulty. 

If the prices of goods go up so that you can buy only a pro- 
portion that represents absolutely the decline in the mark, you 
have not accomplished anything, but what we have to consider 
is the difference in the purchasing power or rather what is 
called the purchasing power parity of the mark in Germany and 
in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that only aggravates the situation, I will 
say to the Senator, because If one mark of German goods comes 
into this country it represents one-third of a cent in gold—and 
I could say a hundred marks or a thousand marks and the 
illustration would be the same—but if the German can get one- 
third of a cent in gold he can take that one-third of a cent 
in gold and purchase in Germany three times its American 
value in labor, three times as much in rent, three times as much 
in food, three times as much in clothing, and three times as 
much of any other commodity the price of which is regulated 
by the Government of Germany. To-day he can purchase a 
little over three times, I will say to the Senator. ‘Therefore, 
the German laberer has every advantage in the world over the 
American laboring man, because not only is the mark depreci- 
ated until it is only a third of a cent, but with that third of a 
cent the German manufacturer can buy three times the value 
of the mark in gold. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, I am sure, has his 
reasoning mixed. The scientists who have studied this question 
and worked it out and expressed themselves on the subject take 
a different view from that of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a letter from the greatest statistician, I 
think, in Germany, in which he outlines the whole situation 
and states exactly what they are doing in Germany and what 
the conditions there are. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I haye here a periodical issued 
by the United States Department of Commerce—and it is the 
latest report from the department on the subject—and, while 
it is not prepared by Mr. Klein himself, there is an introduction 
to it by Mr. Klein, who is the head of the bureau, and here is 
the reasoning of Mr. Klein on the subject: 


The abilit Germany to underbid competing nations in the world’s 
market 7 po ely due to the situation of the German mark, The 


study of German prices proves that the r bap Y which the German 
manufacturers have enjoyed in export trade is derived not from the 
fact that the current exchange rates for the mark are low as com- 
pared with the gold parity, but that the rates are low with respect to 
the purchasing power parity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I have stated. I approve 
every word of that statement. It is not the one-third of a 
cent of gold which the German gets for one-third of a cent of 
goods exported to the United States; that would not cause so 
much difference. The difference comes when they get that one- 
third of a cent in gold and then buy one cent's worth of food, 
clothing, labor, and rent in Germany. Therefore, the American 
laboring man does not only have to meet the competition with the 
one-third of a cent in gold, but he has to meet three times that 
amount because, under the laws and regulations in Germany, 
the German laboring man receives three times the gold value, 
and, therefore, to begin with, the American laborer is at a dis- 
advantage to that extent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe now that I understand 
the position of the Senator. I did not understand him a while 
azo. What the Senator has now said, if I understand him, is 
in agreement with my own thoughts on the subject, that the ad- 
vantage in the export trade by reason of the depreciated mark 
is not due simply to the difference in exchange but to the differ- 


ence in the purchasing power. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and that is against the American 
laboring man wherever that purchasing power is greater than 
the gold value of the mark. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor awhile ago, but I do now, and I agree; our minds are in 
accord on the subject. 

I proceed with this for the benefit of those who have not 
given some thought to the question. Beginning where I left 
off— F 


The latter— 4 
That means the purchasing power parities— 


are found by comparison of the internal purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany with that of other currencies in their respective 
countries and therefore represent the real exchange value of the mark. 


The exchange of the goods purchased by using the mark. 


The external value of German currency, determined on international 
money markets and fixed day by day By. the transactions and agree- 
ments of buyers and sellers of marks, fluctuates widely in compara- 
tively short penoas of time, due to litical as well as economic 
causes. The internal valne of the mark in Germany depends largely 
on the relation between the buying power of the German public as ex- 
p in marks and the amount of goods offered for sale. The, 
manufacturing cost in Germany depends, of course, on this internal 
value. The external and internal values of the mark do not remain 
the same. A rapid fall in the external value of the mark is accom- 
panied — 2 a much slower increase in wages and other production 
costs. There is, therefore, a lag between the external and the inter- 
nal yalue. The advantage of the German manufacturer and exporter 
is derived from this lag, which is accentuated by another very impor- 
tant factor, namely, direct and indirect subsidies to industry— 

Such as the maximum rent law and the grain subsidy and 
low transportation rates on the street railways, and so forth. 
These subsidies are causing the huge Government deficit. 

The essential point to be remembered is that this corftlition, with its 
corresponding advantage to the German exporter, is a temporary one. 
On the one hand, the continued 1 eg of the German mark below 
the purchasing power parity will bring the country into complete 
bankruptcy. the other hand, a reorganization of Germans finances, 
necessitated largely by reparations demands, will bring with it stability 
of German currency. As soon as this occurs an internal readjustment 
will take place in which the internal and the external value of the mark 
will tend to be equalized. Then the advantage now held by German 
manufacturers will largely disappear. 

Mr. President, I have referred to that for the purpose of 
getting before the Senate the fact that this advantage derived 
from the difference in exchange is necessarily a temporary one, 
As to a great many commodities in Germany now, the German 
mark is above parity. The price of the goods measured in 
marks at the international exchange price has risen above the 
difference in the exchange; or, in other words, while the mark 
has depreciated in an international sense to the extent of about 
one sixty-seventh of its former value, the prices as measured 
in marks in Germany of a great many of these commodities have 
increased in a greater proportion than the mark has fallen in 
the international market, and an equilibrium will be found 
sooner or later. When the lag stops, then the advantage to 
the exporter from this difference in exchange ceases, and it is 
ceasing rapidly. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator will admit, however, that that 
never can take place until Germany repeals her laws regulating 
the amount that shall be paid for rent, for food, for clothing, 
and for labor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true; and those 
subsidies, so called, are being removed right along. Trans- 
portation costs are increasing in Germany, and as new houses 
are being built in Germany they are not rented at the pre-war 
mark prices, 

Mr. SMOOT. They are rented the same under the law, 
because there has been no change in that law, nor will there 
be any change in the rent schedule until Germany repeals the 


W. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of Course, the Senator is right 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it is with labor; so it is with clothing; so 
it is with food; and so it is with rent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, the Senator knows that 
those subsidies are being changed right along. The price of 
bread has increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. That depends upon the price that the Govern- 
ment pays for those articles from abroad. If the Senator has 
read the law, he will know that; and the only reason that 
they have changed is because of the fact that the price of the 
commodity itself, or the article that enters into the com- 
modity, has changed in a foreign country, and it is always 
based upon the value paid, either for the article—in the case 
of bread, of course, it would be on flour, because the bread is 
never imported, but the flour is—it is based upon the value that 
the Government of Germany had to pay in gold for that 
product. The basis of the law itself has not been changed, but 


there is the change that I have stated, and, of course, that 
change applies to all the world in the case of flour, we will 
Say, or wheat, or commodities of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are changing those prices 
right along. The cost of food is increasing right along; the 
whole index of living is increasing right along, and rapidly, by 
leaps and bounds; and there are only a few things where the 
Government absolutely fixes the price to the home purchaser. 
The cost of living in Germany is increasing, as I say, by leaps 
and bounds, and I shall be glad to give some figures on the 
subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, it has been very recently, 
Mr. President, because I have a brother-in-law living in Ger- 
many now, and I get a letter from him about every month, and 
he takes particular pains to let me know just how they are liy- 
ing, and also conditions in Germany generally, and the price of 
goods; and if that is the case, I will say to the Senator it is 
since I received the last letter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will give the dates and me 
figures. Even this periodical which I have here, from the 
partment of Commerce, does not undertake to come up later 
than 1921, but in regard to wages themselves, wage earners in the 
building industry in 1914 received 65 pfennigs per hour. In 
July, 1921, they received 700 pfennigs per hour, and in Decem- 
ber, 1921, 1,300 pfennigs per hour. 

I do not mention that for the purpose of contending that 
they are receiving high wages, but what I do mention it for is 
to show the enormous increases in marks, in their home money, 
which are going on. Iam not going to contend that the laborers 
in Germany are receiving high wages, measured in commodities 
at home or abroad, I do not intend to make that contention; 
but what I am contending for is that this situation is merely 
temporary, that it is moving rapidly toward that equilibrium 
of prices and purchasing power which existed prior to the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to change very rapidly when 
we find that draftsmen and helpers, assistant photographers, 
and laboratory assistants are now receiving $6.19 a month. 
That is about the same as that class of labor receives in the 
United States in a day, and this is a statement that I have 
received from our Department of Commerce; and it is so 
startling in its nature that I do not want to make it public 
until I have had it checked up, because I can hardly believe 
that these figures are correct. Therefore, before I make them 
public, I want the Department of Commerce to recheck every 
one of them to see that there is not some mistake in them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question but that 
the wage laborers over there are receiving small wages measured 
in money and measured in the necessities of life. There is 
no question about that; but so far as this difference in ex- 
change and in purchasing power is concerned, what I am 
contending for is that they are rapidly approaching normal 
conditions. 

Here is just what is occurring as to the cost of living: 

If we take 100 as the average index basis for the year 1920 
we find that in October, 1921, that index number was increased 
to 184, nearly 100 per cent; but, now, mark the very rapid in- 
creases following October, 1921. 

In November it increased to 249; in December to 303; in Janu- 
ary, 1922, to 320; in February to 352; in March to 435; in April 
to 525. 

That referred to the wholesale prices. The index of retail 
prices of common commodities in the budget of a family of five, 
taking 1904 as 100, shows that in October, 1921, it had increased 
to 1,146; in November to 1.397; in December to 1,550; in Janu- 
ary, 1922, to 1,640; in February to 1,989; in March to 2,300. 

Mr. SMOOT. Compared with 1914? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Compared with 1914. a 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, to make it equal, instead of 2,300 we 
would have perhaps 6,800. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. About 6,700. But the Senator 
will obserye the rapidity with which it is increasing. For in- 
stance, since October, 1921, up to March, 1922, it had doubled in 
those few short months. 

We find that some commodities have gone up more than that. 
That is, the general index cost of living we have been talking 
about, the cost of living a good many items of which are within 
the subsidy, and, of course, have not increased as much as com- 
modities that are not governed by a subsidy or controlled by the 
Government. 

Take hematite iron. The pre-war price was 79.50 marks. 
January 1, 1919, it was 314.5 marks; May 1, 1920, it was 2,350.5 
marks; then in May, 1921, it was 1,816 marks; November 1, 
1921, it was 2,700 marks; December, 1921, it was 3,891 marks; 
March 1, 1922, it was 4,744 marks; April 1, 1922, it was 6,264 
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marks. That 6,264 marks is over pre-war prices 18 per cent, 
after allowing for the full difference in international exchange. 

As to pig iron No. 1, it is 13 per cent above the pre-war price. 
after making full allowance for the difference in international 
exchange. 

Pig iron No. 2 is 16 per cent above; and when we come to 
ingots we find they are 30 per cent above; blooms, 333 per 
cent above; and sheet bars are 26 per cent above. All of those 
metal commodities have more than recovered the difference in 
the exchange and reached prices beyond. 

The same thing is true in regard to coal. The price of cotton 
yarn is more than a hundred times its pre-war price. The 
Same may be said of cretonne, 

So, Mr. President, these prices are fast finding their levels. 
Here is the list of prices of building materials. It would be 
illuminating to show these very rapid increases, but I will not 
take the time to read them now, but merely ask that they be 
inserted in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears nome, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My purpose in developing this 
thought to the extent I have done is to show that it can be 
demonstrated that the duties levied in this bill do not meet the 
German situation. The cost of labor over there is very low. 
The prices of the articles cited by the Senator from Connecticut 
are very low. The Senator from Connecticut will not contend 
that even the rates proposed by this bill are sufficient to meet 
the difference in the cost of production in Germany and in the 
United States, I ask him if he does so contend? 

Mr. McLEAN. I stated that the rates which have been rec- 
ommended by the committee do not equal the difference in the 
production costs here and abroad. They approximate it, but 
they do not equal it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do they even approximate it? 

Mr. MeLEAN. Yes; as to some of the numbers of knives, they 
do. The Senator knows that for some reason the prices of these 
articles have decreased since last August, and I have a report 
of the wages paid laborers in Germany who are engaged in 
making these knives. The Senator knows that in the report 
of the Tariff Commission they say: 

The structure of these knives is complicated, and they are demanded 
in almost endless variety. In addition. the industry is one requiring 
highly skilled hand labor which commands higher wages than are paid 
in Europe. The nature of the product, which largely resists the use of 
machine processes, renders inapplicable our characteristic advantages 
in production, 

The report which I have, which is dated last month, May 22, 
states that in the manufacture of these goods the German cutler 
gets 960 marks per week: From this must be arbitrarily de- 
ducted a Government tax of 10 per cent, and in addition 22 
marks for health and accident insurance, a total deduction of 
118 marks. This makes the net weekly wages of the best grade 
of German workmen $2.95. That report was made in May. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite convinced that if you 
put it upon the basis of actual cost of production of some of 
these lines of goods in Germany, these rates will not make that 
difference, that there is a much greater difference than indi- 
cated in some other lines. The Senator indicated prices vary- 
ing 300 and 400 per cent. These duties proposed do not amount 
to 300 and 400 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. We believe, as the Senator from New Mexico 
believes, that conditions will change somewhat, and for that 
reason we have not put these duties as high as conditions 
would require if we wanted to give complete protection. We 
hope that the German people will be permitted to earn more, 
and so consume more, and have more than they have now. We 
want to help them in every way we can, but as long as they 
are willing to work for “rag” money, we have to prötect our- 
selves in a degree, and hope that the time will come when they 
will see the folly of doing that, and that the wages will be 
comparatively increased. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it appears that 
as to some of the goods imported the difference in prices amounts 
to 300 and 400 per cent. These duties do not amount to that 
much, Therefore you do not meet the situation by the imposi- 
tion of even these very high rates of duty. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will offer an amendment rais- 
ing them, I think he will get some votes on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I expected just some such re- 
mark as that. My reply is that that is not the remedy at all. 
We are importing cutlery from England. We are importing it 
from France. I ask the Senator if the duties proposed by the 
bill will not be prohibitive so far as England is concerned? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator must know that under existing 
conditions any rate that will give adequate protection against 
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Germany and Austria and those central European countries will 
operate as an embargo against the cheaper grade of goods from 
England. Of course, there is cutlery which comes from England 
which people in this country will have no matter what it costs. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator has made 
the correct answer. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand the Senator from 
Connecticut to say that these would operate as an embargo on 
England. 

Mr. McLEAN. On this class of goods. Of course, we can not 
get complete protection against German goods. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What the Senator intended to say was that 
a duty operating as a complete protection against the Germans 
would be an embargo. 

ae McLEAN. Certainly; that is the answer I intended to 
give. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand the Senator to say 
that the duties the bill imposes would act as an embargo. 

Mr. McLEAN. This cheap ware does not come from England. 
They make good stuff, and especially in the middle western 
part of the country. Anybody who wants a Sheffield knife will 
have it no matter what it costs, and I presume there are jack- 
knives made in England which people will have no matter 
what they cost. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I understand the Senator, he 
means that the duties proposed by the committee are sufficient 
to amount to an embargo against England and France as to 
most of these goods, but they are not sufficient to give protec- 
tion against Germany. I think that is an accurate statement 
of the situation, < 

Mr. McLEAN. I call attention to the fact that of course 
these cheap knives are not made in France or England. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is correct about 
that. As to these cheap goods, they are made only in Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think in some of these lines probably the 
Englishmen would import some goods here, but what we have to 
do is to protect our manufacturers against the flood of German 
goods which is coming. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, let us see 
whether such a procedure is necessary. Let us see whether it 
is advisable or not. If there were no other forces at work, 
these duties would not do that; they would not prevent the 
flood from Germany; but there are other forces at work which 
prevent such floods because the flood is not here. It is now 
three and one-half years after the war, and if there were not 
other forces at work, the flood would be here, but it is not here. 
There are other reasons for it. 

Germany is prostrate in many ways, the general impression 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Germany has not been able 
to produce as much of commodities since the war as she was 
producing before the war. She is able to produce only about 
one-half of what she was producing before the war. Her export 
trade does not begin to reach the pre-war amount. There are 
forces there at work to prevent this, which regulate this, besides 
the mere differences in costs. They can not produce at any 
price any great flood of goods for export. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is not now talking about cut- 
lery? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am talking a good deal about 
cutlery. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Does not the Senator think that an impor- 
tation of 1,203,000 dozen exceeds the importations of any year 
in the history of the country? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As to the amount, the Senator 
is right. I should not have applied it to cutlery alone. What 
I contend is that they have to import a lot of things about 
these knives. They have to import the handles and some of 
the metals that go into the manufacture of the knives, They 
can not get the coal, they can not get the steel, which they had 
before. The large importations of knives which have come in 
since the war doubtless have come largely because the shelves 
of this country were depleted and there was a greater demand 
in the country for them. But the Senator knows that Germany 
is not flooding this country with goods ordinarily. Her exports 
to this country are not what they were before the war. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we undertake to discuss every schedule in 
the tariff bill when we are discussing each paragraph as we 
take it up, if the discussion of each paragraph is to involve a 
discussion of all the other schedules in the bill at the same time, 
I can imagine it will be some time before the bill passes. Of 
course, I realize the Senator's purpose in disctissing these other 
matters. That is very evident. He discusses them very well. 
But he must not expect that members of the committee or 
Senators on this side of the Chamber will engage in a discus- 
sion of all the items in the bill as we come to each schedule or 
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each paragraph, and in addition to that discuss all the other 
public questions which are now involved in our legislation and 
which interest the American people. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can quite understand how 
the Senator from Connecticut, as well as others, gets very tired 
of hearing the truth and having it applied te the industrial 
conditions of the country. I can quite understand that. 

However, while I am upon this subject I want to call atten- 
tion to a statement with reference to the situation. I have a 
recent statement here which brings these matters up to the end 
of the first quarter of 1922. The statement has become current. 
It says: 


The bugaboo of the United States n Lig? cheap imports 
from Germany is one that is not substantiated b. 458 8180 = im- 


Bn from Germany in 1913, the last 8000, 82 000.000. 
1920 those imports had sunk to 000. — rg 1820 to $20. 
have recovered. 


y rts from 
92065957 to in 1913. They ave rebounded to $811. 


5.000 
000 in 1920 ana W in 1921. The volume of exports to 
Germany in 1921 was less than in 1913— 
That is, the volume 
because the . price level was — per cent ae than before 


the war. eavy preponderance o s con the first 
quarter of 1922, when we imported $26,000,000 from 8 and 


exported $86,000,000 to her. 

The writer of the article makes this comment: 

The real problem is to get German imports moving to this country 
in sufficient volume to pay for more of our exports. 

I have referred to these general matters merely for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation for what I now have to say. 
Germany realizes the unusual situation and is trying to pre- 
vide for it. These prices are not going to be so low in the 
future as they have been in the past. These prices are increas- 
ing right along and the time is here when there is not going to 
be that great disparity. 

Mr. McLEAN. What schedule is the Senator talking about 


now? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am talking about the cutlery 


schedule, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I gave the Senator importations indicating 
Positively that the prices had been cut in two since last 
August. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have here a 
statement, a part of which I gave to the Senator earlier in the 
evening, when I made the statement that as to these cheap 
knives the pre-war price in 1914 was 42 pfennigs, equivalent to 
111 cents. On May 10, 1922, the price of the same thing was 
45 marks or 16} cents, considerably above the pre-war price. 
On another item which sold for 92 pfennigs in 1914 or 23 cents, 
on the same article on May 17, 1922, the price was 85 marks 
or 31} cents as compared with 23 cents in 1914. On another 
item in 1914 the price was 53 pfennigs or 13 cents in gold, and 
on May 10, 1922, —— was 223 marks or 18 cents. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Has the Senator the April importation of the 
articles in this paragraph and the prices? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am speaking of articles im- 
ported that are covered in this paragraph, and I have given the 

rices. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The report shows that in April the imports 
were 123,327 dozen at a value of $103,000. That is about 70 
cents a dozen or 6 cents apiece. If they could make them 
cheaper before the war than they do now, we ought to raise the 
rate, because when they get back to normal conditions I do not 
know where this industry will be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am trying to get the state- 
ment clearly made that the prices are increasing and as to 
many of them now they are higher in gold than they were prior 
to the war. A great many importations were made. That 
would show a very much less price than the actual price. The 
importers bought their mark at a given price; when goods were 
delivered the mark had depreciated; but under the law they 
had to take the imported price as the price measured in the 
mark; er, in other words, the selling price was given in marks 
as of that time. It was so many marks. 

But I will take another knife covered by this paragraph. 
By the way, I have a sample of that knife here. That [ex- 
hibiting] is a good knife; that is a real knife. The price of 
that knife before the war was 18 marks, 50 pfennigs. On 
January 1, 1922, it was increased to 725 marks and 40 pfennigs 
and, counting the mark at one thirty-sixth hundredths of a 
cent, would cost $2.61. On March 15 the same knife had ad- 
vanced to $4.08, and may 5 it had advanced to $5.54. The for- 
eign price is advancing at that rate, measured in dollars. 

Mr. President, I want to read an affidavit as to what is bap- 
pening in Germany. The affidavit was executed here in the 
District of Columbia and reads as follows: 


Meanwhile ex 


AFFIDAVIT, 
DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA, ss: 


I. Edward rst duly sworn th depose and 


„ being 
say that I am the vice ident of H. Boker & Co. of 101-103 Duane 
Street, New York, N. ¥., and that I am an American manufacturer 
as well as an importer; that the firm of H. Boker & Co. 
bas received a letter from its factory at Solingen, Germany, dated 
1922, in which it is stated that a 8 regulation 
has just been issued a that all cu — grok ordered in 
to May 1 t were taken firm 
ve been registered may be billed in 
1922, after which time all orders 
the advances stated, and that all new orders placed from Ma 
can only be billed in dollars at ape advances stated; and t Bi ihe 
said firm of H. Boker & Co, has been notified that all ery coming 
from Germany after June 1, 1922, will be billed in dollars at the 
following rates: Knives (excepting those with gnn handles) and 
all wanes? A ` e 8 75 above 3 prices; 
pear ives and a e cutlery a per cent ve the pre-war 
ices; and I f er say that I believe the information contained 
in the’ said letter to be true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Enw, GRAFPMDELLER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8d day of June, A. D. 1922, 
ISEAL. J T. C. MEIMDIŞŅOGER, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, by fixing the rates which are proposed here 
the German situation is not met. There is created an embargo 
to a great extent against Engiand, France, and, by the way, 
an embargo against Czechoslovakia, which has recently reformed 
her currency, and prices have mounted so high that the goods 
can not be imported. The situation in Germany is not met; 
but there is created an embargo against these other countries. 

Now, I ask in all seriousness, are you dealing with this 
situation in an intelligent and businesslike way? Why not 
find some other remedy? It is not for me to suggest the remedy, 
but that which the committee proposes is not the remedy to 
meet the situation. They are simply doing a botch job of it. 
They are not meeting the German situation as it exists to-day. 
They are doing an unfortunate thing, creating an embargo 
against Germany and France. If that be trae—and I am sure 
that it is true—Germany herself is dealing with the situation 
and is going to require the goods to be exported and billed out 
in dollars and in prices 25 per cent above pre-war prices. 

It is not necessary to rely entirely upon what Germany has 
done and is doing, but the committee may find a remedy if they 
will, They may meet this situation to regulate these prices if 
they want to do it. 

What I insist upon, however, is that the remedy proposed by 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber is futile. It not 
only does not accomplish what it is sought to accomplish but 
it will be disastrous to trade between this country and England 
and France. It is admitted that there will be an embargo on 
these commodities which meet competition in the American 
market, although some few articles, as has been stated, will 
come in from England regardless of price. 

However, Mr. President, I think we had better take one step 
at a time, and therefore I should like to have a vote upon my 
amendment regarding the cheaper knives. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


McKinley Smith 

Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, MeLean Smoot 

m Jones, Wash, McNary cer 
Calder ell Newberry Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Oddie Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Overman d 
Dial King Pepper Underwood 
Elkins Ladd Phipps 
Gooding La Follette son Watson, Ind. 
Hale t She 
Harris McCormick Shortridge 
Harrison eCumber ns 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A call for a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators 
and Mr. Rawson answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Nicholsox entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

Mr. KING. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a querum is not present, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms is 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts and Mr. France entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word. My motion is to strike out the specific duty of 
2 cents each on these boys’ knives. If it remains, it will pro- 
hibit the importation of these knives. I may add that there 
are none of such knives produced in this country. 

On my amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CALDER, May the amendment be stated, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 72, line 12, the Senator from 
New Mexico proposes to strike out “2 cents each and,” so that 
if amended it will read: 

Valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen, 60 per cent ad valorem— 

And so forth, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name wus called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent. I have a pair with him for the evening, but I find 
that I can transfer my pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] ; and I do so, and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and will vote. I vote 
“ » * 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobo] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will 
vote. I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Fluren] to my colleague IMr. pu 
Poxt] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WuLrrams] to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Haxrerp] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with my colleague [Mr. 
Ernst] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
should like to inquire whether the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to annou ce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIN HA] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYGEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 36, as follows: 


The Secretary will call the 


Making the same 


YHAS—15. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Stanley 
Dial La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Harris Overman Simmons: Walsh, Muss, 
Harrison Pomerene Smith 

NAYS—36. 
Ball Capper Gooding Kendrick 
Brandegee Curtis Hale ae 
Bursum Elkins Jones, Wash Ladd 
Calder France Kellogg Lenroot 
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McCormick Newberry Rawson Sutherland 
McCumber Nicholson Shortridge Townsend 
McKinley Oddie Smoot Warren 
McLean Pepper Spencer Watson, Ind. 
McNary Phipps Sterling Willis 

NOT VOTING—45. 
Borah Fernald Moses Shields 
Broussard Fletcher Myers Stanfield 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Nelson Swunson 
Caraway Gerry ew Trammell 
Colt Glass Norbeck Wadsworth 
Crow Harreld Norris Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson Heflin wen Watson, Ga, 
Cummins Hitchcock Pa Weller 
Dillingham Johnson Pittman Williams 
du Pont King Poindexter 
Edge caus Ransdell 
Ernst McKellar Recd 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 14, page 72, I move to 
strike out the words “5 cents each and.” That relates to 
knives which cost more than 40 cents a dozen but not more than 
50 cents a dozen. The duty proposed to be put upon such 
knives is 5 cents each, which would be 60 cents a dozen and 60 
per cent. Upon this amendment to the amendment I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 


Making the same 


Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epor] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Frecincuuysen] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ na 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] to the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 36, as follows: 


Mak- 


DILLINGHAM] with the 


YEAS—16 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Smith 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Stanley 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Harrison Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass, 
NAYS—36. 
Ball Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Jones, Wash McLean Smoot 
Bursum Kellog, McNary Spencer 
Calder Kendrick Newberry Sterling 
Capper eyes Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Townsend 
Elkins Lenroot Pepper Warren 
France McCormick Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Gooding McCumber Rawson Willis 
> NOT VOTING—44. 
Borah Ernst McKellar 3 
Broussard Fernald loses Reed 
Cameron Fletcher Myers Shields 
Caraway Frelinghuysen Nelson Stanfield 
Colt Gerry ew Swanson 
Crow Glass Norbeck Trammell 
Culberson Harreld Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins Hitchcock Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Johnson Page Watson, Ga 
du Pont King Pittman Weller 
Edge Lodge Poindexter Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 16, page 72, I move to 
strike out the words “12 cents each and.” This is the rate 
fixed on knives valued at more than 50 cents and not more than 
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$1.25. The committee proposes to fix a duty of 12 cents each The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 


and 60 per cent ad valorem, I move to strike out the words 
12 cents each and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. On lines 17 and 18, beginning 
with the numeral “20,” I move to strike ont “20 cents each 
and,” so as to leave the 60 per cent ad valorem duty. That is 
the rate upon knives valued at more than $1.25 and not more 
than $3 per dozen. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 21 I move to strike out 
“40 cents each and,” and I wish to make just this statement: 
That involves what is known as stockmen's knives. It is one 
of the best of the imported knives, and at the present price the 
duty will be absolutely prohibitive. The cost of this knife at 
the present time, with the present duty, is about $9 a dozen. 
If you add to that the profit which must be made by the dealers 
it brings it up above the present American price. It is proposed 
to make the duty 40 cents each and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

I am addressing myself especially to those who are inter- 
ested in the stockmen of the country when I call attention to 


this item. It is the regular stockmen’s knife, which is used all 
over the West, and which comes in now at a duty of 55 per 
cent ad valorem. The committee proposes to put a specific 
duty of 40 cents each on this article, and to make the ad 
valorem 60 per cent. I move to strike out “40 cents each 
and,” and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was ealled). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr, TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DuiNxenau!] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] to the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and vote yea.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as before as to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Smith 
Dial Jones, N, Mex. Robinson Underwood 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Harrison Overman Simmons 
NAYS—34. 
Ball Jones, Wash. McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Kello; Newberry Sterlin; 
Bursum Kendrick Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Keyes Oddie Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Pepper Warren 
Elkins McCormick Phipps Watson, Ind. 
France McCumber Rawson Willis 
Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Hale McLean moot 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Borah Ernst McKellar Reed 
Broussard Fernald Moses Shields 

alder Fletcher Myers Stanfield 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Nelson Stanley 
Caraway jerry New Swanson 
Colt lass Norbeck Trammell 
Crow Harreld Norris Wadsworth 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins ohnson Page Watson, Ga. 
Dillingbam King Pittman Weller 
du Pont Lenroot Poindexter Williams 
Edge Lodge Ransdell 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


stated. 

The REAapING Crerx. On page 73, line 2, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “ 40” and insert 60,“ so as to read: 

Cuticle kni corn kniv: > reeps 
parts thereof, finished or undblabed, 88 3 60 sa 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I do not care to 
discuss the items covered by this amendment any further than 
to say that it relates to articles used generaliy—nail files, tweez- 
ers, hand forceps, and parts thereof, finished or unfinished. The 
House proposes a 40 per cent ad valorem rate. I shall simply 
content myself by voting against the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. < 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 73, line 8, 
to strike out “35” and insert 60,” and in line 10, after the word 
“maker,” to insert the words “ or purchaser,” so as to make the 
provisos read: 

Provided, That any of the foregoin 
assembled, but not fully Mises AR iT be rete BT Kvety 1 Pe 
the rate of duty herein imposed upon fully finished articles of the 
same material and quality, but pot less in any case than 15 cents each 
and 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided furt That all the articles 
specified in this paragraph, when imported, shall have the name of the 
maker or purchaser and beneath the same the name of the country of 
origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibiy on the shank or tang of at 
least one or, if practicable, each and every blade thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 73, 
line 18, after the word “artists,” to strike out the word 
“shoe” and insert the word shoe“ and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 21, to 
strike out the words “or without,” and in line 23 to strike out 
the numerals “16” and insert in lieu thereof “or without 
handles of any kind, 20,” so as to read: 


Par. 355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
able, 8 cheese, canning, fish, 


cents each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 73, line 25, to strike out the 
numeral “8” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “10,” so as 
to read: 

With handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin, 
casein, or similar material, 10 cents. 

Mr. McLEAN. Before going to that amendment the committee 
desires to offer an amendment on page 73, in line 24, after the 
word “each,” to insert and 45 per cent ad valorem.” I will 
say that on this item and the next four or five items the ad 
valorem is 55 per cent, and the purpose of the amendment is to 
reduce the ad valorem from 55 per cent to 45 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping Orerk. On page 73, line 24, after the word 
“each” and before the semicolen, insert “and 45 per cent 
ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Par, 355. Table, butchers’, carvin: 


cooks’, hunting, kitehen, bread, 
— Bite slicing, cigar, butter, veget: fish, 


fruit, enaren sanma W 
n eshing, hay, sugar- : 
Eset topping, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, and 
simflar 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to say just 
a word about this paragraph. 

Mr. McLEAN. Will the Senator permit us to act on this 
amendment, so that we may know just what the committee has 
in mind? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply want to make a state- 
ment about this paragraph and what it relates to. I did not 
understand that the “20 cents each” related to all of these 
articles, or, rather, I did not understand that it was a committee 
amendment. I did not understand that the amendment insert- 
ing the numerals “20” was a committee amendment and that is 
the reason why I did not propose an amendment at that point. 
There is nothing here to indicate that it is a committee amend- 
ment. It did not appear so to me. 

I want to call attention to the fact that this relates to cutlery 
of different kinds, to knives such as table, butcher, carving, 
cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread. cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, carpenters’ bench, cur- 
riers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay, sugar-beet, beet-topping, 
tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, and similar 
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knives, forks, and steels, and cleavers, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for, with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, 
ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, nickel silver, or other 
metal than iron or steel, or without handles of any kind. A tariff 
of 20 cents each is to be imposed upon all of these and now it is 
proposed to add “and 45 per cent ad valorem.“ 

I supposed the committee had interpreted the paragraph to 
mean that on the next page the 55 per cent ad valorem would 
relate back to all of the various items which I have mentioned. 
I wish to make the statement that this relates to steel table 
cutlery and kitchen cutlery, the cheap steel cutlery that is used 
in every household, and with or without any handle, on which 
they are proposing to place a duty of 20 cents each—on each 
knife, each fork, a specific duty of 20 cents and an ad valorem 
duty of 45 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator if he can tell the Senate the equivalent ad valorem 
of this compound duty? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It varies, of course. N 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator just spoke of 20 cents specific 
plus an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. Can the Senator tell 
us the ad valorem equivalent of that compound duty? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know. It would vary 
as the prices of the knives vary. Some of them, of course, are 
very cheap, and the rate must be two or three or four hundred 
per cent on some of them, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, it is very 
difficult for Senators to understand and appreciate the extent 
of this duty when it is expressed partly in a specific rate and 
partly in an ad valorem rate. If it could be expressed in the 
ad valorem equivalent, we could have a better conception of the 
size of the duty. x 

If the Senator from New Mexico will permit me in his time, 
I would like to ask whoever on the other side is in charge of 
this item—I presume the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean]—if he can furnish the Senate information as to the ad 
valorem equivalent of the compound rate which the Senator 
from New Mexico has just referred to, namely, 20 cents specific 
plus 45 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is about 110 per cent. Of course, that ap- 
plies to butcher knives. The report shows that on No. 7906 
the landed cost was $6.30 a dozen and the domestic selling price 
of the American article $14.25 a dozen, which would require 
126 per cent to equal the difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that is not the question I asked the 
Senator. I asked the ad valorem equivalent of the compound 
duty imposed upon the foreign product. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are a great many products included in 
the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But all the products included in the section 
of the paragraph which the Senator from New Mexico read a 
little while ago are subject to one rate of duty, namely, 20 cents 
specific plus 45 per cent ad valorem. That is a matter which 
might be worked out by the experts very quickly. I presume 
the Senator has the foreign price. What is the ad valorem 
ne ates of the two duties combined applied to the foreign 
price? 

Mr. McLEAN. On each article it would differ. To what 
particular item does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator from New Mexico just read 
the items. I will ask the Senator from New Mexico to which 
particular item he referred? 5 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Ordinary table steel knives 
and kitchen knives and forks. 

Mr. McLEAN. It depends on the length of the knife and 
handle and all the items which enter into the value. If the 
Senator will give me any particular knife, we can figure it out 
for him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Take just a common steel knife 
without any handle. The Senator proposes to put a duty on 
those of 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not think those are covered by this part 
of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gooprne in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] on behalf of the committee to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Con- 
necticut will respond to the inquiry of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Siarmsons] and tell us the equivalent ad valorem 
of the compound rate which is provided in the paragraph under 
consideration. The Senator from New Mexico IMr. Jones] 
asked the Senator from Connecticut to give the equivalent of 
the compound rate upon the ordinary table knife. Take the 
ordinary table knife that costs in the foreign market 10 cents 


or 15 cents, what would be the rate on that? Obviously, of 
course, it would be from 200 to 250 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. It would depend on the foreign value on 
which the rate is based. If the Senator from Utah can iden- 
tify any knife here, and the foreign value, the equivalent ad 
valorem may very easily be estimated. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that if I properly 
comprehend this paragraph it embraces not only butcher knives 
and hunting knives and carving knives but also the ordinary 
table knife and the ordinary fork, no matter how unimportant 
and how cheap and how inconsequential they may be. A fork 
costing 10 cents or 5 cents would have to pay a 20-cent specific 
duty, which, if it costs 5 cents, would be a 400 per cent duty. 
Then, in addition to that, it would have to pay 45 per cent ad 
yalorem. Does the Senator mean to justify a rate of that 
character? 

Mr. McLEAN. On an 8-cent knife the rate would be 70 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. On an 8-cent knife a duty of 20 cents would be 
more than 200 per cent ad valorem. The Senator's adviser is 
wrong. 

If the Senator will pardon me, it is obyious that the knife 
that sold for 8 cents under a specific duty of 20 cents would 
carry more than a 200 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not think this paragraph includes the 
kind of a knife about which the Senator from Utah is talking, 

Mr. KING. It does not differentiate. It says “ knives.” 

Mr. McLEAN. Bat it says “with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell, ivory, deer or other animal horn, silver, nickel 
silver, or other metal than iron or steel.” 

Mr. KING. It also says or without handles of any kind.” 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that many ordinary table 
knives and forks would come within the description which 
he has just read, If the Senator intends to exclude the ordinary 
table knife and table fork, then certainly it will be necessary 
to have an amendment, because the language now is sufficiently 
comprehensive to include them. 

Mr. MCLEAN, On page 74 the other variety of knife is de- 
scribed definitely and specifically. The clause reads: 

With handles of any other material, if less than 4 inches in length, 
exclusive of handle, 3 cents each; if 4 inches in length or over, ex- 
clusive of handle, 10 cents each. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have not in mind the 
details of this particular propesal with reference to knives, but 
I desire to say that this is the first time I have ever seen a tariff 
bill come before either branch of Congress where a compound 
duty was levied and the committee.in charge had not worked 
out the equivalent ad valorem rate. I do not know whether the 
committee really is ashamed to tell us how high the rate is or 
whether they do not know; but I think the Senate is entitled to 
that information. I know it was customary when I assisted in 
writing tariff bills to have the calculations worked out so as to 
be able to tell with definiteness the equivalent ad valorem of 
a compound rate. We have not yet obtained that information 
in this case, and I think the Senator in charge of the bill should 
pass this paragraph over until he may obtain the information and 
advise the Senate so that we may vote intelligently on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] is mistaken when he thinks that this clause pro- 
viding for a specific duty of “20 cents each ” refers to common, 
ordinary table knives. Such knives fall in a succeeding clause, 
where the duty is “3 cents each,” which will be changed to 
2 cents. 

The bracket now being considered covers knives “ not specially 
provided for, with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, 
or other animal horn, silver, nickel silver, or other metal than 
iron or steel.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Or without handles of any kind.“ 

Mr. SMITH. “Or without handles of any kind.” None of 
the knives which the Senator has described would be included 
in the phrase “ without handles of any kind.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The phrase handles of any kind” means han- 
dles of other metal or wood or animal horn. Just preceding 
the words referred to, the clause reads “or other metal than 
iron or steel.” < 

The ordinary knife and fork that are being talked about fall 
within the next item, which reads: 


with handles of any other material, ff less than 4 inches in length, ex- 
clusive of handle, 3 cents each ; if 4 inches in or over, exclusive 
of handle, 10 cents each; and in addition thereto, on all of the fore- 
going, 45 per cent ad valorem, 


1 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The bill says 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I put it the way the committee intends to 
amend it. That is the item under which the knives referred to 
would come. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That refers to any kind of steel 
table knife. It would cover the ordinary camp knife, which 
ean be bought by the dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. What refers to that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, This paragraph here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not the clause providing a duty of 20 cents 
each. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because it says that it does not. It says “or 
other metal than iron or steel.“ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Those words relate to the 
handle. I do not see how the Senator can give any other inter- 
pretation to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how the Senator can give the inter- 
pretation which he gives. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what it says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, all knives have steel blades, but the 
clause only applies to steel blades “ with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, steel, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, nickel sil- 
ver, or other metal than iron or steel.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the words are added “or 
without handles of any kind.” 

The Senator can not get any other interpretation from it. 
The truth of it is the committee has made a mistake in inserting 
there the words “or without handles of any kind.” That is 
where the mistake has been made. The Senator from Utah 
never intended any such result as that, but that is the effect of 
the provision if it is left in there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision was put in, I think, on the rec- 
ommendation of one of the examiners from New York, and if 
the Senator will wait for just a moment I will look it up and 
see if the provision should come here or in a succeeding clause. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, a knife without a handle does not 
go into domestic use. They are imported in that form, and the 
handles are put on in this country. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It seems to me that until the commit- 
tee can definitely inform the Senate what this paragraph means 
we ought to take a recess to-night and give them an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselyes, so that to-morrow morning we 
may ascertain exactly what is proposed to the Senate, We can 
not find out what the language means and we can not find out 
what the equivalent ad valorem rate is, and certainly the 
Senate is not prepared to vote on this paragraph at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had with me a table of the ad 
valorem rates of each one of the brackets, but, as I had not in- 
tended to discuss the paragraph, I find I have it not with me. 
There are, however, a number of other items which we may 
consider. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me put a question to 
the Senator from another viewpoint. Here are two or three 
dozen different articles, including table, butchers’, carving, 
cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, and other knives. From 
the standpoint of price, what articles are included? Does the 
bracket cover knives that are worth 10 cents apiece or $10 
apiece? There is a specific duty imposed of 20 cents each and 
then an ad valorem duty. Twenty cents apiece in the case of 
$10 knives would not amount to anything, whereas in the case 
of 10-cent knives 20 cents apiece would amount to a great 
deal; in fact, it would amount to 200 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but there are no 10-cent knives 
with the kind of handles which are described. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know as to that. 

Mr, SMOOT. I know. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know why the Senator should 
insist on making that statement, when the language of the 
amendment is “or without handles of any kind.” It refers 
to certain kinds of handles and then says, “ other than iron or 
steel.” There might be a corncob handle, for that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not say that at all. The only ques- 


tion 

Mr. POMERENE, The handle could be of corncob so far 
as this language is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. A knife with a corncob handle would not fall 
under this bracket. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why does the Senator say that? The 
language would include such a knife. 

Mr. SMOOT. What language, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. POMERENE. The language of the text. 
tariff bills, but I know the English language, I think. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
reference then I will endeavor to tell him whether the lan- 
guage means what he thinks or not. 


If the Senator will tell me to what he has 


Mr. POMERENE. This paragraph describes a very large 
number of articles of various kinds, of knives and forks, and 
so forth. Then it describes the handles in this language: 

With handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer or other animal 
horn, silver, nickel silver, or other metal than iron or steel, or without 
handles of any kind. 

And a specific duty of 20 cents each is imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only question 
there may be is as to the amendment to which reference has 
been made, and I shall ask that that be looked into. I have 
not paid any especial attention to this paragraph, and it may 
be that the amendment suggested relates to the cheaper grade 
of knives. As to those, however, the ad valorem rate would 
apply, and a duty of 2 cents or 3 cents each would not make so 
much difference, while a duty of 20 cents each would make a 
considerable difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the discussion demonstrates con- 
clusively that the proponents of this paragraph do not under- 
stand what it means. 

Mari SMOOT. The Senator can draw his own conclusion about 
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Mr. POMERENE. 
clusion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, it seems very clear that 
this section does not refer to mother-of-pearl knives only. It 
starts out by saying: 

Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen— 


And then goes on with a whole dot of other knives— 
with handles or without handles. * 20 cents each, 


And then it adds the ad valorem of 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will allow me, it says “ finished or unfinished” before it gets 
down to the question of handles. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same as the existing law. 

Mr. SMITH. I am just saying that it includes all kinds of 
knives, and says with handles” of a certain kind, or without 
any handles at all, “ finished or unfinished,” 20 cents each. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case they would simply leave out 
about one rivet and it would not be finished, and all they would 
have to do would be to put a rivet in a handle to finish it. That 
has always been the case, and the Senator from Alabama would 
not object to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not objecting to the words “ fin- 
ished or unfinished“ 

Mr. SMOOT. No; of course the Senator is not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But what I am trying to find out is 
what the section means. I never heard of a kitchen knife with- 
out a handle, and yet this provides for taxing kitchen knives 
without handles 20 cents each. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say that kitchen knives have been 
shipped over here without handles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
overlooks the fact that later in the same paragraph, after these 
specific rates, 20 cents in some cases and 10 cents in other cases, 
there is this: 

And in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 55 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; he did not overlook that, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I called that to the Senator's at- 
tention; but for an ordinary kitchen knife a 20-cent tax is some 
tax, because you can buy them at a 10-cent store. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the ordinary kitchen knife does not fall 
under this language. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. I will yield the floor if the 
Senator desires. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not necessary. The Senator has 
just stated that he had never heard of a kitchen knife coming 
in without a handle. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said that I had never heard of a 
kitchen knife without a handle when it was in reality a kitchen 
knife. s 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are shipped in without handles, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that many knives are shipped 
in without handles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


I think everybody has drawn that con- 


In 1921, in nine months, there were 


I do not know | 13.249, of a value of $18,221, that were shipped in without han- 


dies, 
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I am perfectly free to say to the Senator from Alabama that 
I think he is right in stating that this is not very clearly ex- 
pressed and that those who have reported this bill did not 
clearly understand just what this language “or without han- 
dies of any kind“ might be construed to mean. 

Under this head we have the more expensive knives. They 
are often shipped in, and then the pearl handles or the silver 
handles are perhaps made in this country and are attached; 
and the idea was to put the duty upon those which were 
shipped in which were of a better quality, of course, the ex- 
pensive knives that are used in this country. They come in 
quite extensively, too; but there is no question in my mind, 
after reading the matter over again, that the way it is written 
it would apply, as suggested by the Senator, to a S-cent kitchen 
knife as well as it would to a very expensive one; and for that 
reason I suggest that we pass over that one particular amend- 


ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator move to disagree to 
the amendment and ask that the Senate reject it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want some kind of a duty upon the 
blades that come in without handles, J 

Mr. SMOOT. But it says “finished or unfinished.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. And as we have not taken care of it in 
the rest of the paragraph I suggest that we allow the matter 
to go over, and we will place that kind of a paragraph or some- 
thing that will cover it at the end of the paragraph on the next 

age. 

? Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
this says “finished or unfinished”; so that with the striking 
out of those words, “or without handles of any kind,” then the 
specific duty and the ad valorem are provided, and it would 
be covered whether it was finished or whether it was unfinished. 
Of course the Senator from Alabama knows that that language 
must be used, because if it were not used they could simply, as 
I say, leave one little rivet out of the handle and it would 
not be dutiable. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah is clearly right. 
When you use the words “finished or unfinished” of course 
there is no necessity for putting in this paragraph the language, 
“or without bandles of any kind,” because if they are without 
handles of any kind they are unfinished; but that is not really 
the main thing that concerns me about this paragraph. I was 
satisfied that the committee had made a mistake in writing the 
paragraph, but what I am interested in and what I think the 
Senate is entitled to information about is what is the average 
run of the rates of duty that are carried in this paragraph. 

Of course I know that there are some high-class knives where 
the rate of duty will be low, and there are some very common 
kinds of knives where I guess—I have not the information, but 
I must assume—that the rate of duty is going to be tremendous; 
and I think the committee, on an item as important as this is, 
ought to furnish the Senate with a statement showing the 
range. We do not ask for every knife, but there must be some 
high-class knives that come in here, and some very cheap knives ; 
and we certainly are entitled to know what the compound rate 
of duty amounts to in ad valorem terms on the common knives 
and what it amounts to on the high-class knives. e 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me; first, I will correct the error of both the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Utah in assuming that if we 
will strike out the words “or without handles of any kind,“ 
we will meet the situation; and then I will give the Senator 
the information as to some of the equivalent ad valorem duties 
on the values that we have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is really the important proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us take the first one, because I wish 
also to satisfy the Senator from Utah that we do not meet the 
situation by merely disagreeing with the proposition of the 
amendment “or without handles,” because we are describing 
these: 

All the foregoing, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 
with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal 
horn, silver, nickel silver, or other metal than iron or steel. 

The Senator says that if we strike out “or without handles 
of any kind,” we will meet that situation; but we have dealt 
heretofore only with those with handles. Therefore, if we are 
going to have any provision in the-paragraph relating to the 
importation of any kind of blades without handles, we will 
have to insert it in there somewhere. < 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator, if he will read the 
language of his own committee, struck out the words “ or with- 
out handles” above. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I know it, and that is the reason why it 
heaves it with handles.“ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
Was necessary for it to go in. 
cCUMBER. 


You just changed the place where it 


Mr. M I say you would have to make still an- 
other amendment. Now, I will call the Senator's attention to 
one or two instances in the Reynolds report, and give him the 
equivalent ad valorem duty as the bill would now stand, with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

We will take first the butcher knives from England. That 
would be equivalent to about 100 per cent. In the case of the 
kitchen and table knives, the equivalent ad valorem would be 
66 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the value of the table knife 
when it comes in? 

Mr. McCUMBER. $11.97 a dozen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, a knife valued at $11.97 a 
dozen is a very high-class knife, but what I am asking about 
are these kitchen knives. What is the value of those? 

Mr. MSCUMBER. I am taking just these that we have here. 
I have something a little lower down that I think will cover 
that. The butcher knives I have given the Senator, about 100 
per cent. The cook knives from France, that come in at $6.93 
a dozen, would amount to about 53 per cent ad valorem under 
the rates as given here. These are the only ones I have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator must be wrong; it can not 
be 53 per cent, because he provides in this paragraph a 20 per 


‘cent specific duty and then 55 per cent ad valorem, and yet the 


Senator works it out below his ad valorem rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; cook knives are only 8 cents, I 
think, and as amended only 2 cents—2 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The cook knives, as far as the para- 
graph reads in the bill that is printed before me, are taxed at 
20 cents each and 55 per cent ad valorem. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Four inches or under—that is, simply the 
blade—they are 8 cents each, which we amended to 2 cents each, 
with a 45 per t ad valorem duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What the Senator is doing on that 
piece of paper over there may be all right 

Mr, McCUMBER. The piece of paper takes in the actual im- 
portations, and just exactly what they are imported for, and 
just exactly what this compound rate would be equivalent to 
on an ad valorem basis. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is very evident that either the Sena- 
tor is very wrong or I am very wrong, and I think the Senate 
is entitled to find out what this paragraph means. Let me read 
it to you: i 

Par. 355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, vegetable, fruit, 3 canning, fish, 
carpenters’ bench, curriers', drawing, farriers’, feshing, hay, maser test, 
e Pitos roren a atesle, al e ait te forego e 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, with handles— 

With the words “or without” stricken out of the House 
text— 
of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or othar animal horn, silver 
nickel silver, or other metal than iron or steel, or without handles of 
any kind, 20 cents each. 

Now, that includes cook knives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; it does not. That 
includes the higher-priced table knives. It is the knives that 
are generally silver-plated, with silver handles, and the more 
valuable class of table knives. They are not the kitchen knives. 
Kitchen knives come in the next paragraph after that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if the Senator will just wait a 
minute; these rates are bad enough in themselves, and if the 
Senator really has made a mistake in classing kitchen knives 
among high-class knives, for heaven’s sake do not let us make 
the American people suffer from an undisclosed mistake. I 
have read the whole paragraph, and there is no other rate 
above what I have read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator has not read what ap- 
pears on page 74. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But there is a semicolon after the 
words “20 cents each.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And so all in the language above “20 
cents each ” is included in the 20-cent tax. It can not be other- 
wise, You can not put these table knives and butcher knives 
and cook knives in any other tax than 20 cents each, because 
you have separated them from any other place in the bill by 
this semicolon. Then you add the 55 per cent ad valorem, and, 
then you report to the Senate that some of these knives carry a 
rate of only 53 per cent. Now, evidently the committee has 
made some mistake in ascertaining what its taxes are, and I 
think we are entitled to an explanation of it. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the committee may have made 
some mistake; but I am certain of one thing, and that is that 
the committee made no mistake in assuming that a pearl- 
handled knife was not a kitchen knife. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What did you put the kitchen knife in 


there for, then? Why did you say “ kitchen knives”? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. There is the whole paragraph, and we are 
dealing with several kinds of knives in the paragraph. When 
you come to the description of those things which we generally 
denominate kitchen knives, you will find that we have given 
a rate, instead of 20 cents each, of 2 cents each. That is a 
kitchen knife generally with a wood handle, and certainly not 
designated as a silver-plated knife or a knife with a pearl 
handle that can not be put into hot water at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Senator has his bill punctu- 
ated entirely wrong. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; he has not. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask-the Senator from North Dakota if 
there are silver-plated handles on drawing knives which are 
used to draw shingles with. They are in the same category. 
Then you have curriers’ knives, with which you rake the hair 
off the hides of animals. Do you silver plate those? Then you 
have a hay knife here, and you have a fish knife. You have no 
semicolon there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will see the semicolon after “20 
cents each.“ 

Mr. SMITH. I know there is one there, and that ends the 
whole thing. That includes the whole category. The conten- 
tion is that drawing knives, the curriers’ knives, and all the 
knives in everyday use, take the 20-cent rate, if they have han- 
dles or are without handles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH. I may not understand your method of draw- 
ing a tariff bill; but, as the Senator from Ohio says, I do 
understand the English language and its punctuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator understands the English lan- 
guage, he ought to read the bill and see what it provides. 

Mr. SMITH. I read it and see what it provides, but I do 
not accept the interpretation of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see just what it does provide. There 
are three classes of knives, and the classes are separated by 
semicolons. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us see. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads, “similar knives, forks, and steels, 
and cleavers, all of the foregoing, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for.“ They are certainly provided for 
otherwise, and I call the Senator’s attention to where they 
are specially provided for, ‘with handles of mother-of-pearl, 
shell, ivory,” and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senator from Utah to yield 
to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In all probability if we are going to close 
at 10 o'clock to-night, as we usually do, we shall hardly finish 
this matter, and I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it shall recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it if so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now I ask the Senator from Utah if he 
will not yield for a short executive session, and then let us 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT., I have the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator has, but I ask if he 
will not yield to me to make a little statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have been holding evening sessions 
for quite a long time. We have been holding them because it is 
generally 2 or 8 o'clock, or after 8, sometimes, before we get 
to the tariff bill at all, It is not agreeable to any of us, I 
know, to hold these long night sessions and work as hard as 
we do, and I suggest that if we can have less discussion of 


extraneous matters in the morning I would like to have at 


least a gentlemen’s agreement that we shall close at 6 or half 
past 6, and not hold evening sessions, provided we can do 
something during the day. I am willing to try that a while. 
If we can not make any better headway, of course we shall 
shave to hold night sessions. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not ask that now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am not asking it now; but I simply 
want to make the suggestion. I hope that to-morrow we can 
get along without holding an evening session at all. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would be glad if Senators 
on this side of the Chamber would hear me just a moment. JI am 
speaking without any understanding whatever with Senators on 
the other side, but I really believe that we would accomplish 
more toward expediting the bill if our sessions were confined to 
daylight and we could commence at 11 and recess at 6, instead 
of commencing at 11 and closing at 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does the Senator make that statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I really believe we would accomplish more, 
and I want to join with the Senator from North Dakota in the 
expression of the hope that as far as possible, though I know 
we can not do it altogether, we eliminate the discussion of ex- 
traneous matters and confine ourselves to the tariff bill. I think 
it ought to be acted upon as speedily as possible, and I hope that 
the program outlined by the Senator from North Dakota will be 
adopted, changing the hours so as to run from 11 to 6, and that 
on both sides of the Chamber we eliminate, as far as practicable, 
the discussion and consideration of all matters not pertaining 
to the pending bill until we get through with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be understood, also, that we will cut out 
all speeches which are mere repetitions, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not giving any assurances; I am not 
attempting to bind anybody at all. I am simply expressing a 
hope. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we are not agreeing to any- 
thing; we are just having suggestions, 

x Mr. SIMMONS. That is all I said. I was just expressing a 


ope. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from North Carolina is express- 
ing the hope expressed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I join in the hope. 

Mr. HEFLIN, The Senator from Utah said: “Let it be 
agreed that we cut out so and so.” We are not agreeing to 
anything. If you would change the bill, it would save a lot 
of time. > 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator's opinion, we know; he 
has said it a good many times. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I am going to say it a good many more 
times, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will allow me to proceed. 
I do not think there will be a vote on this paragraph to-night, 
and perhaps it will be discussed again to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH. Very likely. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the meantime I want to address the Sena- 
tors who say that there is no classification, and that the words 
“unfinished, not specially provided for,” do not mean anything 
in the paragraph. 

There are three different descriptions of knives provided for 
here under these three different rates, and they are separated 
by semicolons. The kitchen knives and tables knives fall under 
the second rate of duty which, when the Senate committee 
amendments are agreed to, which I hope will be done, will be 2 
cents each, and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

At the same time I want to say that I now have the figures 
which were worked out on these items, and I can tell Senators 
just what the equivalent ad valorem is upon each of the differ- 
ent brackets, taking the average rate of knives falling within 
those brackets. As to the first one, at 20 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem, the equivalent ad valorem is 136 per cent. 
As to the second one, 2 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem, 
the equivalent would be 77 per cent ad valorem. As to the 
third, over 4 inches in length, 10 cents each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem, the equivalent is 67 per cent ad valorem. 


BRIDGE OVER PEND OREILLE RIVER, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I favorably re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington, and I submit a report thereon (No. 
761). I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge specified in an act approved 
August 7, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, in the State 
of Washington,” having been constructed without approval of the plans 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, be, and is hereby, 
declared a lawful structure, to be maintained and operated subject to 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906: Provided, 


That unless plans of the said bridge shall have been submitted to the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War for their appreval and 
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shall have been approved by them within six months after the date of 
me 8 of this act, this authority shall then cease and be null 
and void. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp in the regular Recorp type President Harding's 
address at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial on May 30, 
1922. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 30, 1922. 

Mr. Chief Justice, it is a supreme satisfaction officially to 
accept on behalf of the Government this superb monument to 
the savior of the Republic. No official duty could be more wel- 
come, no official function more pleasing. This memorial edifice 
is a noble tribute, gratefully bestowed, and in its offering is 
the reverent heart of America; in its dedication is the con- 
sciousness of reverence and gratitude beautifully expressed. 

Somehow my emotions incline me to speak siniply as a rever- 
ent and grateful American rather than one in official responsi- 
bility. I am thus inclined because the true measure of Lincoln 
is in his place to-day in the heart of American citizenship, 
though more than half a century has passed since his colossal 
service and his martyrdom. In every moment of peril, in every 
hour of discouragement, whenever the clouds gather, there is 
the image of Lincoln to rivet our hopes and to renew our faith. 
Whenever there is a glow of triumph over national achievement 
there comes the reminder that but for Lincoln’s heroic and 
unalterable faith in the Union these triumphs could not have 
been. 

No great character in all history has been more eulogized, no 
towering figure more monumented, no likeness more portrayed. 
Painters and sculprors portray as they see, and no two see 
precisely alike. So, too, is there varied emphasis in the por- 
traiture of words; but all are agreed about the rugged great- 
ness, the surpassing tenderness, the unfailing wisdom of this 
master martyr. 

History is concerned with the things accomplished. Biog- 
raphy deals with the methods and the individual attributes 
which led to accomplishment. 

The supreme chapter in history is not emancipation, though 
that achievement would have exalted Lincoln throughout all the 
ages. The simple truth is that Lincoln, recognizing an' estab- 
lished order, would have compromised with the slavery that 
existed if he could have halted its extension. Hating human 
slavery as he did, he doubtless believed in its ultimate abolition 
through the developing conscience of the American people, but 
he would have been the last man in the Republic to resort to 
arms to effect its abolition. Emancipation was a means to the 
great end—maintained union and nationality. Here was the 
great purpose, here the towering hope, here the supreme faith. 
He treasured the inheritance handed down by the founding 
fathers, the ark of the covenant wrought through their heroic 
sacrifices and builded in their inspired genius. The Union must 
be preserved. It was the central thought, the unalterable pur- 
pose, the unyielding intent, the foundation of faith. It was 
worth every sacrifice, justified every cost, steeled the heart to 
sanction every crimsoned tide of blood. Here was the great 
experiment—popular government and constitutional union— 
menaced by greed expressed in human chattels. With the greed 
restricted and unthreatened, he could temporize. When it 
challenged Federal authority and threatened the Union, it pro- 
nounced its own doom. In the first inaugural he quoted and 
reiterated his own oft-repeated utterance—‘“ I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” He believed in 
maintaining inviolate the rights of the States, but he believed 
no less firmly in the perpetuity of the union of the States. The 
union, having been contracted, could not be dissolved except 
by consent of all parties to the contract. He recognized the con- 
flicting viewpoints. differing policies, and controverted ques- 
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tions. But there were constitutional methods of settlement, and 
these must be employed. 

In the first inaugural address he stressed the great general 

principle that— 
“in our constitutional controversies we divide into majorities 
and minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce the ma- 
jority must, or the Government must cease. There is no other 
alternative, for continuing the Government is acquiescence on 
one side or the other. If the minority in such case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in turn 
will divide and ruin them. * * * Plainly the central idea 
of secession is the essence of anarchy. A majority held in 
restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 
and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it does of necessity fly to anarchy or despot- 
ism.” 

Here spoke the statesman, proclaiming deliberate public 
opinion as the supreme power of civilization, easily to be writ- 
ten into law when conviction should command. It ought to be 
tonic to the waning confidence of those of to-day who grow 
impatient that emphasized minority views are not hurried into 
the majority expressions of the Republic. Deliberate public 
opinion never fails. 

Later, closing his first inaugural, when anxiety gripped the 
Nation, there spoke the generous, forgiving, sympathetic man 
of undaunted faith: 

“T am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle field and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the union when again touched, as 
they surely will be, by the better angles of our nature.” 

But he appealed in vain. Passion was aflame and war was 
made the arbiter. Americans fought Americans with equal 
courage and valor. There was an ambiguity in the Constitution 
which only a baptism in blood could efface. One may only 
speculate on what another might have done, but Fate seems to 
have summoned the one great hero best fitted to lead to the 
Union's salvation. 

His faith was inspiring, his resolution commanding, his 
sympathy reassuring, his simplicity enlisting, his patience un- 
failing. He was Faith, Patience, and Courage, with his head 
above the clouds, unmoved by the storms which raged about 
his feet. : 

No leader was ever more unsparingly criticized or more bit- 
terly assailed. He was lashed by angry tongues and ridiculed 
in press and speech until he drank from as bitter a cup as was 
ever put to human lips, but his faith was unshaken and his 
patience never exhausted. Some one sent me recently an 
illumined and framed quotation which fell from his lips when 
the storm of criticism was at its height: ` 

“If I were trying to read,” he said, “ much less answer all 
the attacks made on me, this shop might as well be closed for 
any other business. I do the best I know how, the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep on doing it to the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, what is said against me will not amount 
to anything. If the end brings me out all wrong, 10 angels 
swearing I was right would make no difference.” 

He knew, of course, before the assassin robbed him of fuller 
realization, that the end was bringing him out all right. He 
knew when swords were sheathed and guns laid down, that the 
Union he saved was riveted anew and made forever indissoluble. 
He knew that in the great crucible of fire and blood the dross 
had been burned from the misdirected patriotism of seceding 
States and the pure gold restored to shining stars in dear Old 
Glory again. He knew he had freed a race of bondmen and had 
given to the world the costly proof of the perpetuity of the 
American Union. But I can not restrain the wish that he might 
somehow know of the monuments to his memory throughout 
the world, and that we are dedicating to-day, on behalf of a 
grateful nation, this matchless memorial, whose 48 columns, 
representing 48 States in the concord of union, testify that the 
“end brought him out all right.” 

Reflecting now on the lampooning and heedless attack and un- 
justifiable abuse which bruised his heart and tested his patience, 
we may accept its expression as one of the abused privileges 
under popular government, when passion sways and bitterness 
inspires, but for which there is compensation in the assurance 
that when men have their feet firmly planted in the right, and 
do the very best they can and “ keep on doing it,” they come out 
all right in the end, and all the sterm does not amount to any- 
thing. 
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He rose to colossal stature in a day of imperiled Union. He 
first appealed, and then commanded, and left the Union secure 
and the Nation supreme. His was a leadership for a great 
crisis made loftier because of the inherent righteousness of his 
cause and the sublimity of his own faith. Washington inspired 
belief in the Republic in its heroic beginning, Lincoln proved its 
quality in the heroic preservation. The Old World had won- 
dered about the New World experiment, and was quite ready to 
proclaim its futility when the Civil War was threatening, but 
Lincoln left the Union unchallenged for all succeeding time. 
Not only was our Nation given a new birth of freedom but 
democracy was given a new sanction by that hand of divinity 
itself which has written the rights of humankind and pointed 
the way to their enjoyment. 

Abraham Lincolnewas no superman. Like the great Wash- 
ington, whose monumental shaft towers near by as a fit com- 
panion to the memorial we dedicate to-day, the two testifying 
the grateful love of all Americans to founder and savior—like 
Washington, Lincoln was a very natural human being, with the 
frailties mixed with the virtues of humanity. There are neither 
supermen nor demigods in the government of kingdoms, em- 
pires, or republics, It will be better for our conception of 
government and its institutions if we will understand this fact. 
It is vastly greater than finding the superman if we justify the 
confidence that our institutions are capable of bringing into 
authority in time of stress men big enough and strong enough 
ta. meet all demands. 

Washington and Lincoln offered outstanding proof that a 
representative popular government, constitutionally founded, 
ean find its own way to salvation and accomplishment. In the 
very beginning our American democracy turned to Washington, 
the aristocrat, for leadership in revolution and the greater task 
of founding permanent institutions. The wisdom of Washington 
and Jefferson and Hamilton and Franklin was proven when 
Lincoln, the child of privation, of hardship, of barren environ- 
ment and meager opportunity, rose to unquestioned leadership 
when disunion threatened, 

Lincoln came almost as humbly as the Child of Bethlehem. 
His parents were unlettered, his home was devoid of every ele- 
ment of culture and refinement. He was no infant prodigy, no 
luxury facilitated or privilege hastened his development, but he 
had a God-given intellect, a love for work, a willingness to labor, 
and a purpose to succeed. 

Biographies differ about his ambition, but Herndon, who knew 
him as did no other, says he was greatly ambitious. I can be- 
lieve that. Ambition is a commendable attribute, without which 
no man succeeds. Only inconsiderate ambition imperils. 

Lincoln was modest, but he was sure of himself, and always 
greatly simple. Therein was his appeal to the confidence of his 
country. When he believed he was right a nation believed him 
to be right and offered all in his support. 

His work was so colossal, in the face of such discouragement, 
that none will dispute that he was incomparably the greatest 
of our Presidents. He came to authority when the Republic 
was beset by foes at home and abroad, and reestablished union 
and security. He made that gesture of his surpassing generos- 
ity which began reunion. Let us forget the treachery, corrup- 
tion, and incompetence with which he had to combat, and recall 
his wisdom, his unselfishness, his sublime patience. He resented 
no calumnies upon himself; he held no man his enemy who had 
the power and will to serve the union, his vision was blinded 
by no jealousy. He took his advisors from among his rivals, 
invoked their patriotism and ignored their plottings. He domi- 
nated them by the sheer greatness of his intellect, the single- 
ness and honesty of his purpose, and made them responsive 
to his hand for the accomplishment of the exalted purpose. 
Amid it all there was a gentleness, a kindness, a sympathetic 
sorrow, which suggest a divine intent to blend mercy with 
power in supreme attainment. 

This memorial, matchless tribute that it is, is less for Abra- 
ham Lincoln than for those of us to-day, and for those who 
follow after. His surpassing compensation would have been in 
living, to have his 10,000 sorrows dissipated in the rejoicings 

‘of the succeeding half century. He loved “his boys” in the 
Army, and would have reveled in the great part they played 
in more than a half century of the pursuit of peace and con- 
cord restored. How he would have been exalted by the chorus 
of the Union after “the mystic chords“ were “ touched by the 
better angels of our nature“! How it would comfort his great 
soul to know that the States in the southland join sincerely in 
honoring him, and have twice since his day joined, with all 
the fervor of his own great heart, in defending the flag! How 
it would soften his anguish to know that the South long since 
came to realize that a vain assassin robbed it of its most sin- 
cere and potent friend when it was prostrate and stricken, when 


Lincoln’s sympathy and understanding would have helped to 
heal the wounds and hide the scars and speed the restoration! 
How with his love of freedom and justice this apostle of hu- 
manity would have found his sorrows tenfold repaid to see the 
hundred millions to whom he bequeathed reunion and na- 
tionality, giving of their sons and daughters and all their for- 
tunes to halt the armed march of autocracy and preserve civili- 
zation, even as he preserved the Union! 

More, how his great American heart would be aglow to note 
how resolutely we are going on, always on, holding to consti- 
tutional methods, amending to meet the requirements of a pro- 
gressive civilization, clinging to majority rule, properly re- 
strained, which is “the only true sovereign of a free people,” 
and working to the fulfillment of the destiny of the world’s 
greatest Republic. 

Fifty-seven years ago this people gave from their ranks, 
sprung from their own fiber, this plain man, holding their com- 
mon ideals. They gave him first to service of the Nation in 
the hour of peril, then to their Pantheon of Fame. With them 
and by them he is enshrined and exalted forever. 

Today American gratitude, love, and appreciation give to 
Abraham Lincoln this lone white temple, a Pantheon for him 
alone. 

PRESIDENT HARDING'S ADDRESS AT MEMORIAL SERVICES TO CONFED- 
ERATE DEAD. 

Mr. McCORMICK. At the request of the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] I ask unaninfous consent to have 
printed in the Record in the regular Rxconèb type the address 
by the President delivered at Arlington, Va., on June 5, 1922, on 
the occasion of memorial services to the Confederate dead. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

HARDING ADDRESSES VETERANS OF Gray at ARLINGTON JUNE 5, 1022. 

The President of the United States, himself the son of a 
Union veteran, joined with the gray-garbed, gray-haired vet- 
erans of the Confederacy who stood with bowed heads at the 
gravesides of their comrades in “The Lost Cause,” yesterday 
in Arlington Cemetery, and paid their annual tribute of love 
for those who have gone on the last long march, 

BENEATH ENTWINED BANNERS, 

Standing beneath the stars and bars as they hung close beside 
the Stars and Stripes, President Harding uttered a prayer of 
gratitude of a reunited Republic that the Nation weathered 
successfully the storms of the great civil struggle to be drawn 
into a more closely riveted Union. 

SPECTACLE SELDOM PARALLELED. 

It was a spectacle seldom paralleled in the history of the 
Nation. Coming as it did in the spring of a year which has 
seen massive memorials dedicated to that great martyr Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, who guided the destinies of the Union, 
and to that magnanimous leader of a victorious army, Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, when veterans of the gray stood with veterans 
of the-blue, the annual tribute to the Confederate dead took on 
a deeper significance. 

The act of reunion was completed, for the veterans and the 
sons of the gray stood with the guardian of the fold from which 
they sought to flee, and gave an unqualified pledge of loyalty. 

President Harding did not hesitate to laud the courage of the 
men who fought for the Confederacy, although he cautioned, 
“T did not mean to say that the Confederacy was right, al- 
though I am glad to say to you that I believe you thought it 
was right.” 

The opening words of the President's informal remarks at 
the exercises, at which he first planned to be only a spectator, 
sounded the keynote of the occasion which brought the sons and 
daughters of friend and foe in the great Civil War to the grave- 
sides of the Confederates. Addressing the gathering as “ My 
countrymen all,” the President called attention to himself as 
the son of a Union soldier. 

SPIRIT OF LINCOLN RECALLED. 

„Whether I come to-day as the son of a veteran of the Grand 
Army of the Republic,” he said, “to bestow a vocal tribute on 
those who perished in the cause they believed to be right, or 
whether I come as President of the United States to speak my 
gratitude to those who have helped to reestablish peace and con- 
cord, it matters little.” 

The spirit of the martyred Lincoln, whose memory is en- 
shrined forever in the marble temple that stands across the 
placid Potomac from the great city of the dead, must have 
looked down with a feeling of unlimited thanksgiving on his 
successor as he spoke the words which typified the spirit of a 
united and indivisible Nation. “I know their sentiment,” he 
declared, “and life is better and sweeter for such feeling and 
such sentiment.” 


1922. 
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It remained for the present leader of the Union to formulate 
into articulate speech the tribute higher than which no man can 
give to a former antagonist. “ Those who fought for the Con- 
federacy were as sincere human beings as could be,” said Mr. 
Harding. 

_ ‘TRIBUTE TO SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 

To their sons and daughters he added a word of tribute, 
“ Speaking as the son of one who fought in the Union cause, 
I want to say that I have only gratitude, commendation, and the 
sincerest tribute a man can utter for their sons and daughters 
who have lived in the great aftermath and ably assisted in 
turning disunion into union, turning discored into concord and 
reclaiming for posterity all those things so essential to the wel- 
fare of this Republic. 

“It is my privilege to see the manifestations of this recon- 
secration of the Southland. There come to my mind such names 
as dear old Joe Wheeler, whom I saw go to the front to defend 
his country, and Fitzhugh Lee, who headed the first troops that 
entered Havana in the Spanish-American War. And in 
that conflict let me say that we of America were brought into 
complete accord.” 

AIS TRIBUTE TO THE GRAY. 


Tribute to the spirit of the veterans and sons of the gray 
in turning defeat into rebuilding of the Nation was likewise 
spoken by the President, who declared he wished to pay “ the 
greatest tribute to you of the gray,” and his tribute was one 
for the man who bore up as a loser, “It is easier to forgive 
and forget if you are on the triumphant side,” said Mr. Hard- 
ing, but it takes a bigger heart to forgive and forget if you 
have gone down to defeat in the lest cause. I would like to 
see more of this fellowship and comradeship which marks a 
united America.” 

Pointing to the frequent evils which grow out of not under- 
standing the other's viewpoint, Mr. Harding applied the lesson 
to the rift in the Union. The discovering Spaniard who visited 
our shores and after touching a point, known now to be but 
a short distance inland, went home and said he had explored 
the country entire, he indicated as showing the spirit of lack 
of understanding among peoples. 

BOTH VIEWPOINTS LEARNED. 


In that conflict" he told the Confederate gathering, “ we 
learned one another’s viewpoint.” The President was unable 
to restrain himself from taking occasion to revert to the sight 
which moved him to digress from his address at the dedication 
of the Lincoln Memorial, when he called attention to the vet- 

„erans of the blue and the gray who joined in honoring the 
martyr President. 

“There I saw flanking the flag these veterans of the gray 
and abreast of them, flanking the flag on the other side, the 
veterans of the blue. It was a memorable sight, and it gave a 
little added glory to the flag,“ he declared. 

There is no more sectionalism, Mr. Harding declared with 
some emphasis. “Our interests are interdependent in North, 
South, East, and West,“ he said. During the time of the war he 
pointed out that the Southern phase was largely an economic 
one, and in the North there was but another phase of the same 
situation. 

RECESS. d 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being under the order previously entered, until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 9, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. ! 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 8 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Henry M. Holden, of Texas, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Texas, vice D. E. Simmons, resigned. To 
become effective July 1, 1922. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 

James E. McClure, of INinois, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Illinois, vice Vincent Y. Dallman, resigned. 
Effective July 1, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. William Elliott, Quartermaster Corps, from May 
2, 1922. 


8 1 Col. Andrew Jackson Dougherty, Infantry, from May 
shee Col. Oliver Stevens Eskridge, Infantry, from May 10, 
To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Charles Keller, Infantry, from May 2, 1922. 

Maj. Howard Russell Smalley, Cavalry, from May 3, 1922. 

Maj. John Scott, Infantry, from May 8, 1922. 

Maj. Smith Aaron Harris, Infantry, from May 10, 1922, 

Maj. Noble James Wiley, Infantry, from May 12, 1922. 

To be majors. 

Capt. Irving Howard Engleman, Infantry, from May 2, 1922. 
8 oe William M. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 3, 

Capt. Frederick Joseph de Rohan, Infantry, from May 8, 1922. 
ee Frederick Schoenfeld, Quartermaster Corps, from May 

Capt. Earl Jay Dodge, Infantry, from May 11, 1922, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Arthur Paul Thayer, Cavalry, from May 12, 1922. 

To be captains. 

First Lieut. Leonard Louis Davis, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. 

First Lieut. Harold Leo Stiebel, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. . 

First Lieut. Webster Fletcher Putnam, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from November 29, 1921. 

First Lieut. Merle Halsey Davis, Ordnance Department, from 
December 1, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Berry Dobyns, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
December 4, 1921. 

First Lieut. Henry Devries Cassard, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 4, 1921. 

First Lieut. Edward Hanson Connor, jr., Infantry, from De- 
cember 9, 1921. 
je Lieut. Neal Creighton, Air Service, from December 10, 

21, 

First Lieut. George Peter Toft, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 11, 1921. 

First Lieut. Alonzo Maning Drake, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 15, 1921. 

First Lieut. Charles Raymond Melin, Air Service, from 
December 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Victor Herbert Strahm, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. : 
1 Lieut. Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, from December 
16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Waldo Sebastian Ickes, Finance Department, 
from December 18, 1921. 
1 Lieut. Ira Robert Koenig, Air Service, from December 
18, 1921. 

First Lieut. Harry Allen Sanford, Philippine Scouts, from 
December 19, 1921. 
1 Lieut. Earl Wells, Philippine Scouts, from December 

„ 1921. 
ue Lieut. Raynor Garey, Field Artillery, from December 

, 1921. 

First Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 22, 1921, 
1 First Lieut, Gouverneur Hoes, Infantry, from December 23, 
921. 

First Lieut. Victor Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
December 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Franklin Parris, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery, from Decem- 
ber 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. Karl Shaffmer Axtater, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1921. 

First Lieut. Clinton Bowen Fisk Brill, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 26, 1921. 

First Lieut. William Joseph Flood, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 28, 1921. 

First Lieut. Francis Dundas Ross, jr., Infantry, from De- 
cember 28, 1921. 

First Lieut. Frank Edward Monville, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 30, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Merrill Palmer, Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. Loren Francis Parmley, Cavalry, from Janu- 
ary 2, 1922, 
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First Lieut. Erle Fletcher Cress, Cavalry, from Januhry 4, 
1922. 
First Lieut. Lynn Packard Vane, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 4, 1922. 
First Lieut. John Austin Pixley, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 6, 1922, 
First Lieut, Otta Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps, from Jan- 
uary 7, 1922. 
First Lieut. Edwin Cleveland Callicutt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 8, 1922. 
First Lieut. Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 9, 1922. 
First Lieut. Hugh Williamson Rowan, Chemical Warfare 
Service, from January 11, 1922. 
First Lieut. Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 12, 1922. 
First Lieut. Lewis Rinehart Pfoutz Reese, Air Service, 
from January 12, 1922. 
First Lieut. Byron Turner Burt, jr., Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 15, 1922. - 
First Lieut. Earle Gene Harper, Air Service, from January 
1, 1922. 
First Lieut. Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 28, 1922. 
First Lieut. Eugene Joseph Minarelli FitzGerald, Infantry, 
from January 29, 1922. 
First Lieut. Charles Earl Whitney, Ordnance Department, 
from January 31, 1922. 
First Lieut. Lotha August Smith, Air Service, from February 
5, 1922. 
First Lieut. Edward Higley Guilford, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. 
First Lieut. Junius Augustus Smith, Air Service, from Febru- 
ary 11, 1922. 
First Lieut. William Henry Carthy, Air Service, from Febru- 
ary 22, 1922. 
First Lieut. Horace Leland Porter, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 22, 1922. 
First Lieut. Arthur Leo Lavery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. 
First Lieut. Ernest Andrew Thompson, Signal Corps, from 
February -22, 1922, 
First Lieut. William Andrew Gray, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 22, 1922. 
First Lieut. Franz Joseph Jonitz, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. R 
First Lieut. William Valery Andrews, Air Service, from 
February 24, 1922, 
First Lieut. George Stetekluh, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 24, 1922. 
First Lieut, Frank Marion Barrell, Quarfermaster Corps, 
from February 25, 1922. 
First Lieut. Stanton Higgins, Cavalry, from, February 28, 


First Lieut. Holden Spear, Quartermaster Corps, from Febru- 
ary 28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Merrill Bartlett, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Benson Glenwood Scott, Field Artillery, from 
March 2, 1922. 

First Lieut, Redding Francis Perry, Cavalry, from March 
2, 1922. 

First Lieut. Walter Arthur Metts, jr, Field Artillery, from 
March 2, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Camm, Field Artillery, from March 5, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Robert Morgan Burrowes, Infantry, from March 
6, 1922. 

First Lieut. Richard Oscar Bassett, jr., Infantry, from March 
7, 1922, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Percy Stuart Lowe, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 9, 1922, 

First Lieut, Lewis Alonzo Murray, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Rene Edward deRussy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 14, 1922. : 

First Lieut. Marion Gardner Putnam, jr., Air Service, from 
March 23, 1922. 

First Lieut. Clyde Grady, Infantry, from March 27, 1922. 

First Lieut. Walter Drake Williams, Air Service, from March 
29, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Henry Payne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 29, 1922, 


phie Lieut. Thomas Tilson Conway, Infantry, from April 
1 . - 


First Lieut. Edgar Ambrose Jarman, Infantry, from April 


' First Lieut. Regeon Victor Love, 
April 4, 1922. 
_ Lieut. Svening Johannes Bang, Cavalry, from April 


First Lieut. Allan Sheldon Willis, Infantry, from April 6, 1922, 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSYER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 


First Lieut. Frederick Brenton Porter, Infant i 
from March 2, 1920. ib a ag 
First Lieut. Clark Hazen Mitchell, Infant , with rank f 
October 9, 1919. k a araka 
First Lieut. Thomas Francis Hickey, 
from July 1, 1920. 


Coast Artillery Corps, from 


Infantry, with rank 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
Coast AND GEODETIC Survey. 

Angus Raymond Jessup to be aid, with relative rank of 

ensign in the Navy. 
PosTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS, 

Guy H. Langley, Monette. 

James A, Skipper, England, 

Alice R. Beard, Gentry. 

Walter G. Baker, Peach Orchard. 

FLORIDA, 
William H. May, Tallahassee. 


INDIANA, 
Hugh A. Fenters, Macy. 
Clarence E. Sparling, Osgood. 
KENTUCKY. 
Luther P. Maxey, Adairville. 
Leonard J. Hammel, Bonnyman. 
Ward H. Metcalfe, Brooksville. 
Harvey H. Pherigo, Clay City. 
Carl H. Boone, Leitchfield. 
Tom H. Brown, Millersburg. 
Zephaniah Harrel, Rockport. 
MAINE. 
George W. Hopkins, Howland. 
Carroll H. Clark, Ogunquit. 
Cynthia R. Clement, Seal Harbor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Harry E. Gaylord, Hadley. — 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Ellen V. Montgomery, Potts Camp, 
Benson L. Myers, West Point. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Luther J. Tucker, Maxton. 
Chester C. Lord, Montreal. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Andrew L. Dickson, Calhoun Falls. 
Samuel W. Parks, Fort Mill. 
TENNESSEE, 
John B. Elliott, Athens, 
John V. Allmon, Gleason. 
Link Monday, Kimberlin Heights. 
Jacob L. Shoun, Kingsport. 
John S. Wisecarver, Mohawk, 
Masie F. Patterson, Woodbury. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Harvey A. Henderson, Minden. 
Edward E. Reyburn, Vivian. 


REJECTION. 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate June 8 (legislative 
day of April 20), 1922. 


k POSTMASTER, 
Benjamin J. Mixson to be postmaster at Orangeburg, S. C. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, June 8, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by Mr. Wars, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, Thou art God who dwells in the in- 
finite strength of divine love. We thank Thee that it is Thy 
nature to come to the help of Thy earthly children. Interpret 
unto us again Thy ways of righteousness and truth. We bless 
Thee that Thy mercy is big enough to cover all sin, to heal all 
wounds, and to comfort all sorrow. The Lord bless our coun- 
try. May we be a united people—the very right arm of our 
Government. In this hour, with problems affecting the wel- 
fare of all and questions shaping the future of the Republic, 
O give great wisdom to our President and all associated with 
him in authority, and bestow calm judgment and broad charity 
to guide the great work committed to their care. In Thy name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Henry, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for two days, on account of important business. 


MESSAGE. FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; and 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,“ approved May 22, 1920. 

JOURNAL OF THE FIFTY-SIXTH NATIONAL. ENCAMPMENT, 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. KIESS, Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 36 (Rept. 1074). 

Resolved, etc., That there shall be printed as a House document 
1,500 copies of "the journal of the Fifty-sixth National Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic fer the year 1922, not to exceed 
$1,700 in cost, with illustrations, 1,000 copies of which shall be for 
the use of the House and 500 copies for the use of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EMPLOYEES OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, 1 present the following privileged 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 59 (Rept. 1075). 

a be 3 0 Pe — (the Sou concurring), 

additional copies of Senate Docu- 

ment No. 181, Rint seventh , entitled “A letter of the Alien 

perty Custodian Transmitting a Report Showing the Names of All 

Persons Employed by the Alien Property Custodian,” of which 1,000 

copies shall be for the use of the te document room and 2,000 
copies for tbe House document room. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SUBSTITUTE TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts I present the following privileged resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 359 (Rept. 1076). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of be wth ree mt fund of 
the House, Sans April 22, 1922, and during the nder of the 

present ] year, compensation not exceeding the cate ef $2.50 per 
Theme for the ces of a substitute telephone operator. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My attention was distracted 
for the moment, will the gentleman from Wisconsin state 
what this is? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. There has been appropriated each year 
$500 for the purpose of hirimg extra telephone service. That 
has been exhausted and it is necessary to provide approxi- 
mately $175 additional in order to make provision for the 
payment of the substitute telephone operators to July 1, 1922. 

Mr. HICKS, Is this to take care of the vacation period? 


GRAND 


Resolved 
That there 8 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. No; it is to put an operator in the 
place of those who are sick and must have substitutes to take 
their places. The annual appropriation of $500 is not suf- 
ficient to take care of the unusual sick list of this year, and 
this additional amount of about $175 is necessary to carry us 
to July 1 of the current year. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON, Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. GARNER. This is the first resolution of this character 
that has. been necessary, because the $500 has been sufficient 
heretofore to pay the substitutes. I presume if they do not 
have as much sickness next year this extra amount will not 
then be necessary. 
ee A. P. NELSON. That is the understanding of the com- 

Mr. GARNER. Has the chief telephone operator recom- 
mended the passage of this bill? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes; and it is the unanimous report of 
the committee. I wish to say further that the telephone oper- 
ators are giving most excellent service, endeavoring to make 
it as far as possible under the conditions a service of real 
efficiency. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LYDIA SHORT. 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts I present the following privileged resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 862 (Rept. 1077). 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 


the House, to Lydia Sho: 3 of Levi E. Short, late an — 


of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to stx months of 
compensa as said employee, e an additional amount, not exceed- 
ing $250, to defray the expenses of the funeral of said Levi Ð. Short. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is the cus- 
tomary resolution recommended by the committee on the death 
of an employee. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MacGrecor}. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, this resolution has refer- 
ence to the funeral expenses and death of an employee of the 
House. Perhaps many of you knew Levi Short. He was on 
the old soldiers’ roll and had been upon one of the doors of 
the House for many years. He served in the Civil War, enlist- 
ing prior to the attainment of his majority, going into the 
service at the age of 16, running away from home for the pur- 
pose of enlistment. With the consent of the House, I would 
like to place in the Recorp a few words with reference to his 
service to his country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Levi E. Short, “who has 
been for many years on the soldiers’ roll of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has answered the final roll call and taps have been 
sounded at the end of a useful and worthy life. 

He was one of the fast-thinning ranks of the boys in blue 
who answered the trumpet call of duty in 61, and his life 
history was typical of the young men of those days of strife 
and turmoil. 

He was the youngest of the family, a lad of 16, at school. 
His father and brother were in the Army ‘at the front, and his 
mother clung to the one remaining man child of the family 
with all of a mother’s devotion, and pleaded with him to stay 
with her when the restless urge of the day stirred patriotic 
longings in his boyish breast. 

He finally enlisted but, as he was a minor, his mother haled 
her boy back from the camp and sent him back to school. 

He tried to obey, but the “battle cry of freedom” proved 
stronger than a mother’s pleadings and he left school one day 
at recess, leaving his books on his desk, went down the river 
and enlisted under an assumed name. 

He was but a lad of 16, but in less than a week he had 
joined his regiment at the front, the old Fighting One hun- 
dredth Infantry of New York,” and before two weeks in the 
Army, with no drill nor camp preparation, he was in battle 
and served to the end of the war. 

After the war he settled down in Buffalo, N. Y., and was 
prominent in the strenuous political battles of the period right 
after the Civil War. He came to Washington a seore of years 
ago with Colonei Alexander and has remained here ever since. 

He was always active in behalf of his comrades and had 
become an expert in pension matters, so much so that veterans 
not only from his home town but from all parts of the country 
wrote to him for advice, aid. and counsel, and he was ever 
ready to aid a stricken comrade or a comrade's widow. 
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So he lived his simple, kindly life. To help a friend, to 
succor a comrade, was his greatest joy. A devoted husband 
and a tender, solicitous father, he was a splendid example of 
that noble type we call an “American citizen.” 

And now he sleeps the last sleep with the comrades that have 
gone before. A well-rounded life, full of honor, has ended. 
The loyal friend of those who knew him, the trusty comrade 
of his war-time pals, the wise counsellor of a host of younger 
men, the husband and the father, has gone ahead leaving a 
memory fragrant with love and full to the brim of all that is 
noble and pure in humanity. May the soul of Levi Short rest 
in peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LOAN OF COTS, ETC., TO AMERICAN LEGION, 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. J. Res. 343, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets for the use 
of the American Legion at the Michigan State encampment to 
be held at Iron Mountain, Mich, in July, 1922. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. J. 
Res. 343. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Resolved, ets., That the Secretary of War be, and he is nereyi au- 
thorized to loan to tbe executive committee of the American Legion at 
Iron Mountain, Mich., having in charge the arrangements for the State 
encampment of said order, to be held in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 
1922. such blankets, mattresses, and cots as may be required at said 
meeting: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
Government by the delivery and return of such property, the same to 
be delivered to said executive committee at Iron Mountain, Mich., at 
such time prior to the date of such meeting as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary of War and the chairman of said executive committee: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War shall, before delivering 
such property, take from the said chairman of said executive committee 
a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition, the whole transaction to be without expense to the 
Government of the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. JAMES. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. This is in the established or regular form of 
resolutions authorizing the use of blankets, and so forth, by the 
various soldier organizations throughout the country? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr, GARNER. Then if I understand this, this will probably 
be the established policy of Congress whenever a State legion 
has an encampment in any one of the States of the Union. Con- 
gress will pass a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish them with cots, blankets, and so forth, under 
certain limitations such as this resolution provides. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know about the policy in the future, 
but our committee has reported out quite a few resolutions 
worded just as this is. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman’s committee ever declined 
to report any resolution where a State legion or the G. A. R. 
or other regular soldiers’ organizations have asked for it? 

Mr. JAMES. It has not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Janus, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


FIXING STANDARD SIZES FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE BASKETS, ETC, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous order en- 
tered, the bill (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for hampers, round 
stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes, is in order to-day, and the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTALI to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
It is clear that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Tie SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, and the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Dunn Kline, N. X. Saba th 
Andrew. Mass. Ed nonds Knight Sanders, Ind. 
Ansorge Evans Kreider Sanders, N. X. 
Arentz Faust Kunz Schall 
Bankhead Fenn Larson, Minn. Sears 
Beck Fess Lineberger Shreve 
Bell Fields Linthicum Sinclair 
Black Fisher Longworth Smith, Mich. 
Bland, Ind. Fitzgerald Luce Smithwick 
Blanton ocht Luhring Snyder 

es Fordney ron Steagall 
Brennan Foster eClintic Stedman 
Britten Frear McFadden Steenerson 
Brooks. Pa Free McPherson Stevenson 
Burdick Freeman Maloney Stiness 
Burke Fuller Mann Stoll 
Burtness Funk Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
Butler Gallivan Merritt Sullivan 
Cantrill Glynn Michaelson Sumners, Tex. 
Carter Goodykoontz Miller Swank 
Chandler, N. Y. Gould Moore, I. Sweet 
Clark, Fla. Graham, III. Morin Taylor, Ark. 
C n Griffin Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Cockran Harrison Nelson, J. M Taylor, Tenn. 
Codd Haugen Nolan Temple 
Cole, lowa Hawes Padgett Ten Eyck 
Connell Hays Paige Tilson 
Connolly, Pa. Henry Park, Ga Treadway 
Cooper, OSio Hill Parker, N. J. son 
Cooper, Wis. Hooker Parks, Ark. Upsbaw 
Copley Hudspeth Patterson, N. J. ‘are 
Coughlin Hutchinson Perkins Vinson 
Crowther Ireland Perlman Voigt 
Curry Jefferis, Nebr. Porter olk 
Darrow Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, Ala. Ward. N. Y 
Davis, Minn, Kabn Ransley ason 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich, Rayburn Weaver 
Dickinson Kenned Reber Winslow 
Doughton Kindr Rhodes Wood, Ind. 
Drane Kinkaid Riordan Woodynrd 
Drewry Kitchin Robsion Wurzbach 
Driver Kleezka Rouse Yates 


Mr. VESTAL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


counting.] 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense wich further 

proceedings under the call. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 

Qui) there were—ayes 132, noes 13. 
Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The gentleman from Mississippi 

demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote 

by the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted, [After 


and the yeas and nays are refused. 
Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 
Mr, HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 


is dilatory. 


ence of a quorum. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it does 
not require a quorum to dispense with further proceedings under 


the call. 
Mr. QUIN. 
Chair. 


Five Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 


The roll has just been called and disclosed the pres- 


a 
Mr. Speaker, I appeal from the decision of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 


appeals from the decision of the Chair. 


The question is, Shall 


the decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the House. 
The question was taken, and there were—ayes 146, noes 1. 
So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the House. 
So the motion to dispense with further proceedings under the 
call was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7102, 
the basket bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
QuIN) there were—ayes 116, noes 13. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighty- 
two Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 7102. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 55, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 176, as follows: 


YEAS—197. 
Ack Bacharach Bird Bowers 
Andrews, Nebr. Barbour Bixler Brooks, III. 
Anthony Beedy Blakeney Brown, Tenn. 
Appleby Begg Bland, Va. Browne, Wis. 
Benham Bond Burdick 
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Burroughs Greene, Mass. Luhrin Robertso: x 
5 Greene, Vt McCormick Rosenberg = Lec fi 5 5 
. Badle 2 8 Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 
bell, Kans. Hadley McKenzie . N 
Campbell, Pa. Hammer 1 Mich Rosenbloom Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 
Ghaimers EE | MeLanebiin Fe. ‘Sched Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Gallivan. 
Chandler. Okla. Hawes 2 Booth Mich, “r 3 of Minnesota with Nr. Stevenson. 
Christopherson Hayden Magee Shelton ie Burt with ben range rary 
Gague i Mansfield Siegel Mr. Burtness w: Briggs. 
Fans N. I. Her 3 Mape 5 Mr. Funk with Mr. Padgett. 
Jause e. 
Cole, Ohio Himes. Michener Snell = er eee e E Bell. 
Collins Hoch Millspaugh ‘Speaks > th Mr. Doughton. 
Colton Huddleston Mongel Sproul Mr. Burke with Mr. Smithwick, 
Crago le gue nerso: r. Morin with Mr. Vinson. 
Cramton .. as SA ong ey Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr, Hooker. 
Curry Insted Moores, Ind. Summers, Wash. Mr. Robsion with Mr. Linthicum. 
Palfinger dame Morgan —— Mr. Olpp with Mr. Wright. 
preemia Keller Nelson Me. Taylor, N. J Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Swank. 
Dowen Kell 0 Nelan, A. P fn a Mr. Glynn with Mr. Drewry. 
; ; e 
Dyer Ketcham Newton, Mo, “Pincher eee 
e Kiess aart k oe ns 1 8 0 Beare of Georgia. 
Fe asia Kirkpatrick a Saad Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Fields. 
Fairfield Klecaka Parker, N. Y. Volstead Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Griffin. 
Fish Kung; Pa. Patterson, As Walters Mr. Vare with Mr. Kitchin. 
* atson Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Black, 
French K 
55 eet ae eer ne eee 
am e Ne, r. ey . Clark o y 
mpl 1 Baines, 55 Mr. Fenn with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
Garrett, Tenn. Lea. Reece Mr. Krieder with Mr. Harrison. 
n pr, Pepsi eng. y 7 Mr. Yates with Mr. Kunz. 
Pe yo o0 'N Y C Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Lxon. 
Gorman Lehlbach Ricketts Mr. Temple with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
3 sA 8 Mr. Frear with Mr. Tyson. 
Green, lowa wea 1 Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Upshaw. 
. Mr. Fuller with Mr. Drane. 
deel Dupré Lankford i Randers, Mr. Coughlin yit Mr. $ Stoll. 
Lazaro valan a 
Bowling Parot A Landon Bteagall Mr. Knight with Mr. Sears, 
Brand =~ ran r Mr. Winslow with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Moore, Va. Tillman Mr. Parker of New Jersey “with Mr. Sabath: 
Byrnes, Ke. Jetes Ala, Oldfield Ward, N.C Mr. Bock with Mr. Blanton. 
Colne ss: enemas OA Wingo il ese pt iat ne 3 ith Mr. Weaver 
: r. n ersey w. r. . 
Connally 10 hee Wonks wa Mr. McPherson with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Davis, Tenn. Lanham 5 Mr. Hicks with Mr. Hudspeth. 
8 Ms. Godd with Mr, Rainey of Alabama. 
mr T d with y 
z NOT r 3 The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Anderson vans 5 Sanders, N. T. The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present; the Door- 
— Eng FFC | keeper will open the doors, The ayes have it, and the House 
Arentz Fess Linthicum Shreve accordingly resolved itself into the Committee ef the Whole 
Bankhead Fielda 2 — ne Binclatr House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Bell Luce” lemp 1 noe i B. TH and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! 
pon mith, N W e A 
Bland, Ind. Fordney McClintic Smithwick Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
— — — 5 — sell | the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
Brennan Freeman loney = consideration of the bill H. R. 7102, with Mr. Hicks in the 
ggs r evenson chair. 
Brooke, Pa Gallivan Miengcison Seinens The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
urke Glynn r Strong, House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
ae F perp PIII the Clerk will raport be he 
Cannon Graham, In. orin Sweet The Clerk read as follows: 
Ga y Gambon Mai mase | an MU e apes bars ee seat 
= » Lolo, & 8p. e or and vege es, 0 purposes. 
S 300 The CHAIRMAN. When the bill was considered some time 
Classon Hicks Op Ten Eyck agy we nae finished = eas a A rean portien of the bill. 
‘ockran ‘a gan othing pending, an erk read 
8 pease Pat’ 0 . Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Connell Hudspeth Parker, N. J. Underhill Page 6, strike out subsection A of section 3. 
. Es . Patterson i „ pery - The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
J eee a ee oe ee 
opley n, oi — 
Coughlin Johnson, Wash, Porter Vol Page 6, line 24, strike out subsection A of section 3 
Jones, Pa. Rainey, Al 5 ; j 
8 Zann’ ie) A eo Mr. VESTAL, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
Davis, Minn r are there was no amendment pending at the time that section 8 was 
—— Kin. Reger Willnces, Tex read, and we had finished reading section 8 when we adjourned, 
Dickinson Kinkaid Riordan Winslow but there was no amendment pending, 
Doughton re + ioe ne Wood, Ind Mr. JONES of Texas. I desire to say in answer to the -gen- 
Drowry Knight Rouse were tleman that several of us were trying to secure recognition when 
Driver K r Sabath Wurzbach the gentleman having the bill in charge was recognized to move 
Dunn Kunz Sanders, Ind. Yates that the committee rise. The Clerk bad not started to read sec- 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following Pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic, 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 


tion 4, and section 3 is pending before the committee, and 

there me three or four Members on their feet seeking 
m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels in view of the fact that 

the committee rose without opportunity having properly been 
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given to offer an amendment that the amendment is in order 
and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. VESTAL. I think the gentleman is right—that he was 
on his feet. 

Mr. MON DELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

I think there is some ground for argument against the es- 
tablishment of uniform standards of measures. 

There is some ground for argument against the establish- 
ment of these standards, but I think there is much more ground 
for argument in favor of the establishment of standards in the 
interest of the producer and in the interest of the consumer; 
and let me suggest to my friend from Texas that if we are to 
have standards, of course they must be accurate standards, 
and they must be defined to a subdivision of an inch. You can 
not get away from that. If we are to have standards at all they 
must be standards that are defined accurately. 

But I did not rise particularly, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the 
amendment; it was to call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the fact that it looked for a time this morning as 
though we were on the verge of a single-handed, personally con- 
ducted filibuster. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. The gentleman from 
Texas who has just risen is not conducting that filibuster, and 
has no part in it. He is in good faith discussing the bill and 
its provisions. But I think, in view of the fact that it looks 
as though there was a filibuster on the horizon, it is the duty 
of all those on both sides who are in favor of the establish- 
ment of proper standards to remain here and keep a quorum 
in the committee. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the provisions of the bill, and I am sure that the Members of 
the House will give careful consideration to amendments that 
are offered and proposals of modification. But I am sure that 
we are all interested in having these questions settled one way 
or another, and the only way we can do that is by maintaining 
a quorum, by being here until this measure shall have been 
disposed of in accordance with the best judgment of the House. 
I want to appeal to gentlemen to remain, so that should there 
be a disposition to filibuster, that disposition may be discour- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


aged. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I have the time I will yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I thoroughly agree with the gentle- 
man that the standards should be accurately measured. I do 
not object to measurements of one-hundredth of an inch, but 
what I object to is that a man is not permitted to sell in any 
other container than those particular measures. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there is some ground of argument 
in favor of allowing the producer to sell in a variety of shapes, 
providing the content be the same. But the difficulty about 
that is that you leave the door open to fraud by inviting a 
multiplicity of containers. The purchaser can never be very 
certain just what he is purchasing unless you have some 
standards. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. I think the 
gentleman is mistaken in what this bill purports to do, in the 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


first place. This bill does not purport to do anything except | 


to establish standards by which the people of the country— 
and he says he talks for the American people—by which the 
people of the country will not be deceived as they have been 
deceived for years past. As a matter of fact, in the city of 
Cincinnati within the last two or three months more than 60 
people have been arrested for using deceptive measures in 
that city. 

Now, what we propose to do here is to make a general stand- 
ard, so that there can be no opportunity for anybody who wants 
to do an honest business to deceive. Now, the gentleman from 
Texas says the measurements are brought down within a frac- 
tion of an inch. Of course, we make the standard that way. but 
there are tolerances so that no one who fails to come within half 
an inch is going to be prosecuted. This bill provides for 
tolerances. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, 


nees, 

Mr. VESTAL. It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall fix tolerances. Of course, there will be tolerances. The 
gentleman knows that. This bill is not supposed to be so framed 
that a man who violates a measurement within half an inch is 
going to be prosecuted. 


It provides that there may be toler- 
a 


And another thing: This bill puts the burden on the manu- 
facturers of the country. They are all in favor of it. They 
are anxious to have a standard. They are anxious to do this. 
If we make it unlawful to manufacture other than the standard 
sizes set out in the bill, there can be no complaint by the pur- 
chaser. He does not have to pay more for the standard basket. 
There is no royalty on these baskets. Anybody can manufacture 
these baskets who wants to. If a man is going to sell fruits or 
vegetables in a market he has to use a standard basket. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. You require that he can only use a 
certain kind of basket. 

Mr. VESTAL. If he wants to sell in the market he ought to 
sell in a standard basket, and I will say to the gentleman that 
the legislature of his State passed an act similar to this one. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Perhaps it was based on it. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes; and the law of the gentleman's own 
State will not permit any but a standard basket to come into 
the State. 

Now, why not by Federal statute make a standard whereby 
the consumer will not be deceived by short-weight baskets? 
That is the whole proposition. Nobody who wants to do an 
honest business will be hurt. It is only the fellow who wants 
to do a dishonest business who will be hurt. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman says that under the 
law passed a little while ago—the unfilled basket law—they 
have been arrested. Why is not that law sufficient? 

Mr. VESTAL., You are having different standards in differ- 
ent States probably. Let us have one Federal standard all over 
the United States, so that the man or the woman who goes 
down to the market and buys a basket of berries and buys what 
is supposed to be a quart will know that that measure has not 
a false bottom in it, but is a full quart. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the provision of the other bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. No; that is in the standard container act that 
we passed here- Nobody would go back on that bill now. Now 
we have started to take it up from the quart measure to the 
2-bushel basket. There is nothing in this bill that will hurt 
anybody who wants to do an honest business anywhere. 

Mr, HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. As the law now stands, is it not true that if 
you buy a basket of fruit the quantity of fruit you will receive 
for your Money will depend upon the State in which you buy it? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this bill has been up 
before and was passed by the Committee of the Whole House 
once with amendments—in view of the fact that the bill now 
before the committee is practically the same bill that we passed 
before as amended, I do not think we ought to take up a lot of 
time in discussing these sections, and I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all other amendments to this section be 
now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments to this section 
be now closed. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Quix) there were—ayes 88, noes 3. 

Mr. QUIN. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 


present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and three Members 
present, a quorum. The question is on the amendment offered 


| by the gentienian from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 


The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. Debate is closed on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that debate on this section has been closed. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall in his regulations 
under this act prescribe such tolerance as he may find necessary to 
allow in the capacities and specifications for hampers, round stave 
baskets, 5 5 — baskets, and parts thereof set forth in sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of this act, in order to provide for reasonable variations occurring 
in the course of manufacture and handling. f a cover be used upon 
any hamper or basket mentioned in this act, it shall be securely fastened 
or attached in such a manner, subject to the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as not to reduce the capacity of such hamper or 
basket below that prescribed therefor, Each of the standard hampers, 
round stave baskets, and lint baskets mentioned in this act shall be 
truly marked by the manufacturer thereof, as his 3 within the 
meaning of, and in accordance with, section 6 of this act, with its 
standard capacity content in legible letters and es, to wit, 1 peck 
one-half bushel, five-eighths bushel, 1 bushel, 1f bushels, 2 bushels, 
4 quarts, 8 quarts, 12 quarts, 16 quarts, or 24 quarts, as the case may 
be. The provisions of this act shall apply only to hampers and baskets 
made of wood or of which wood is the principal material, 
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Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, on page 10, line 25, the word 
“tolerance” should be “tolerances.” I offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: Page 10, line 25, strike out the 
word “tolerance” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ tolerances,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, VESTAL: Page 11, Une 18, strike out the 
words “The provisions of this act shall apply only to hampers and 
baskets made of wood, or of which wood is the rinelpal 2 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The provisions in sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act, covering spac: 
fications and dimensions, shall apply only to hampers and skets 
made of wood or of which wood is tbe principal material; but bampers 
and baskets which are not made of wood or of which wood is not the 
principal material shall not depart from the respective capacities 
therein prescribed.” 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take more 
than a minute in discussing this amendment, The bill as 
drawn provides that the act shall apply only to hampers and 
baskets made of wood or of which wood is the principal ma- 
terial. There might be such a thing as baskets made of other 
materials being placed upon the market, and my amendment 
provides that those other baskets shall not depart from the 
capacity content as set forth in sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. VESTAL] is right in this amendment. While I am 
against this hamper provision, cutting out the seven-eighths 
hamper, I am convinced that the specifications should not pro- 
hibit the manufacture of hampers or baskets of other material, 
just so that the contents are not interfered with. 

Under this bill without the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman [Mr. VESTAL] they could not use any 
other material except that specified herein: but it is absolutely 
necessary, in fairness to all portions of the country, that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VES- 
TAL] be adopted. 

This measure as it comes before this House is a deceptive 
one. This Congress has passed all of the legislation that is 
necessary in the container act to insure fair dealing. Here 
you come up with a bill that does not affect the container 
which goes to the consumer. The vegetables from the farms 
in the United States are placed in hampers, baskets, or crates 
and sent by carload or train lots to the centers of the country 
for distribution. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not time. The producer does not sell to 
the wholesaler by the crate. He sells in carload lots. But 
when the good housewife goes to buy her vegetables for to-day 
sbe does not ask for a bushel hamperful, she does not ask for a 
seven-eighths hamper, but she asks for so many tomatoes; she 
asks for 5 cents’ or 10 cents’ worth of beans. 

Who in the world ever heard of a family going up and buying 
a bushel hamper of tomatoes for one meal or one day. Why, 
that is for the hotel or big boarding house. So you can see the 
opportunity for deception that is endeavored to be practiced 
in this humbuggery that they are putting out here now. You 
are injuring and hampering the farmers and endeavoring to 
fool the ultimate consumer. I just call the attention of the 
majority to some of the effects of the legislation they have en- 
acted that is now reacting against them. Did you hear that 
how! out yonder in Iowa day before yesterday? There was a 
man running for the United States Senate in a Republican pri- 
mary on a Democratic platform. [Laughter.] He stood up 
on the platforms throughout the State of Iowa, which is 75 per 
cent Republican, and denounced the Esch-Cummins Act, one of 
the chief authors of which is a Member of the United States 
Senafe from that very State. He spoke for the American peo- 
ple—the farmers and the plain men and women. He told them 
that the Republican organization in Congress had taken the 
excess-profits tax off from the rich and powerful. He told them 
they were trying to put a sales tax on the poor. He told them 
the plain people must pay the taxes which this Republican 
organization and administration had taken off of the big cor- 
porations and trusts and combines. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will give you all the time you want before I get 
through. As a result he told them that the legislation of this 
Republican administration was a humbug and a fraud upon the 
American laboring man and farmer. He demonstrated to the 
fair Republicans in the State of Iowa that the Republican or- 


ganization in Congress and the administration were passing leg- 
islation for the benefit of the rich and powerful. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, QUIN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAYTON. I object unless the gentleman will confine 
himself to the amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there can 
be no doubt that legislation which makes honest containers and 
compels people to mark and sell that which they say they are 
going to sell is right. The purchaser is entitled to get what 
he asks and pays for. He should not be cheated and deceived, 
But I am wondering whether or not the committee had given 
this matter full consideration in two important particulars, pro- 
visions of which I want to call attention to. 

On page 13 it provides: 

Any individual, partnership, association, or corporation that willfally 
violates this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding 60 days, or both. 

Now, I believe this is the first time that any legislature ever 
attempted to pass a law imprisoning a partnership, association, 
or corporation, and I wonder why the committee in this bill, 
where we are trying to get honest containers, has sought to 
inject this class of legislation that everybody knows can not be 
enforced, never has been enforced, and never will be enforced, 
and put an entire association, partnership, or corporation in 
prison. There is a way to punish the partnership, association, 
or corporation by fine. The individuals, like others, can be 
individually prosecuted and punished, but not the partnership, 
association, or corporation by imprisonment. I think it must 
have been a mistake on the part of the typewriter or the 
printer or some one who was engaged in the preparation of the 
bill. I think the chairman will concede that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will state to the gentleman that the pur- 
pose of that language was to reach the partnership or corpora- 
tion, and the imprisonment applies to the individual. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not contend that you can 
arrest or imprison a partnership or association, does he? 

Mr. MORGAN. The members of a partnership. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not claim that you can 
imprison a corporation? 

Mr. MORGAN, The fine relates to the association or cor- 
poration, and imprisonment relates to the individual. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us not make ourselves ridiculous before 
the legal profession of the world by saying that you can arrest 
and imprison a partnership, an association, or a corporation. 
The statement of it is enough. Now, I am going on to some- 
thing else. On page 16, beginning on line 3, is this provision. 
It is one that allows the department to violate every law of 
personal right and of property in individuals, partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation. The provision reads as follows: 

For said purposes the authorized officers and agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture may visit factories, stock rooms, and other 
places of business where such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof 
are manufactured or held for sale or shipment, or offered for sale, 
may enter cars, vessels, other vehicles, and places under the control 


of carriers engaged in the transportation of such hampers, baskets, 
or parts thereof, 


Here is a blanket law permitting the Department of Agri- 
culture, without a search warrant, without any offense having 
been alleged to have been committed, to enter any building, 
any room, any house, any factory, any vessel, or any car in 
interstate commerce or otherwise and anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for four minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. The general purpose of the legislation to be 
sought here compelling the seller to give the buyer what he 
pays for is all right, but clearly this provision does not intend 
to lay aside the protection of the individual in all places. 
There is not a single, solitary door of a room, private or 
otherwise, that an agent of this department could not walk 
up to or batter down, if necessary, and go in without any war- 
rant of law. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Les. 
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Mr. WARD of North Carolina. The gentleman is right about 
it. No bill with such a provision ought to pass any legislative 
body. But I rise to suggest with reference to the indictment of 


a corporation. 
I was alluding to the imprisonment of a corpo- 


Mr. RAKER. 
ration. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. My judgment is that it is not 
unusual to pass a provision of that sort with reference to corpo- 
rations. Of course, you can not imprison a corporation or .as- 
sociation, but you can indict a corporation, and the fact that the 
imprisonment is in the same sentence does not impair it, be- 
cause the imprisonment relates to the individual and not to the 
corporation. 

Mr. RAKER. You can indict an association or a corporation, 
I do not question that, but of course it is impossible to imprison 
a partnership, association, or a corporation, 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Certainly it is. 

Mr, RAKER. And I am calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to it, so that it may be amended. Now, in reference to 
the last provision in regard to search and seizure, it does not 
require an authorization, it just gives them a blanket order to 
go anywhere in the United States into any building, car, room, 
any place where they think—they do not have to say they be- 
lieve—but where they think they can find these unlawful con- 
tainers. Certainly you do not want to pass a law that gives 
any department authority to send its agents, for instance, to 
a train at Pittsburgh going west that has a lot of baskets on 
board, where they can stop the train, say they want to go in, 
order them to open the doors, and allow them to inspect them. 
You do not require any search warrant or anything else. Now, 
it is such legislation as that that makes the people dissatisfied. 
You start in with a bill designed to give proper legislation, to 
give certain relief from unlawful practices, and then in the 
same bill you sweep away every buman right a man has to pro- 
tect his place of business or the sanctity of his home. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. KING. Was it not that same condition and activity on 
the part of the Government along those lines of which the gen- 
tleman has spoken that succeeded in ousting the last Demo- 
cratic administration? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, to answer my friend, I would say that 
that was the complaint, but it was an unjustifiable complaint. 
The search and seizure exercised was against those who were 
trying to destroy the Government, which the gentleman believes 
in maintaining. We had to have drastic laws, and we had to 
enforce them, where a man was not patriotic and was attempt- 
ing to break down our Government and the enforcement of our 
laws. The cases are comparable. But even in war times you 
had to have a search warrant. Now, in peace times, you want 
to violate all right of the person by search and seizure, without 
ee aoe or warrant, It will not do. This must go out of 

s bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has again expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DUNBAR : Page 11, line 10, after the word | 
„ bampers,” strike out the comma and insert and.“ After the word | 
2 strike out the comma. Ou line 11, strike out and splint: 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit-. 
tee, I have here before me a sample of a splint basket—two of 
them. I represent the manufacturer who makes these baskets 
and sells them. He makes something like 60 different types of 
baskets, hampers, and containers. He does not object to any 
regulation which may specify the cubic contents of any con- 
tainer or hamper which he manufactures. He does not object 
to marking the cubic contents of any basket or hamper which 
he manufactures and which it is possible for him to mark. 
These baskets I have here are made out of sycamore wood, out 
of beech wood, or any cheap sort of wood that can be obtained. 
The ‘splints are very thin. You can almost tear them with your 
fingers like a piece of paper. When these baskets are manu- 
factured they are so wet that it would be impossible to mark 
them with any legible letters, and because of their being wet, 
the sap and the moisture being in the wood, the ink of any 
mark that you would put upon them would simply run down 
the side and make the marking illegible. These baskets are 80 
cheap that the manufacturer sells them, one for the sum of 52 
cents a dozen and delivers them 350 miles, and the other at 60 


cents a dozen delivered 350 miles from the point of manu- 
facture. 

When these baskets are first manufactured they are not in 
condition for shipment. They are stacked up two or three 
dozen high and put into a drying room, and then by the use 
of steam the baskets are dried. After they have gone through 
the drying process they are shipped to the purchaser. What 
would be necessary in order to mark these baskets? Fürst, 
you would have to put them into your drying room, and then 
after they were dried out, take them out of that room, take 
them apart, and stamp them with whatever stamp was required. 

These baskets are made in sizes from 4 quarts up to one- 
half bushel, Some time ago we passed legislation specifying 
the dimensions of climax baskets, but, as I understand it, we 
never required such a basket to be marked for the simple rea- 
son that many of them are made out of wood of this sort. I 
believe that this bill provides that all climax baskets of 4 quarts 
even now shall be exempted from marking. 

This manufacturer makes 100,000 dozen of these baskets a 
year, and I submit that to put him to the additional labor, 
trouble, and expense of marking the baskets is altogether un- 
reasonable. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNBAR. He does not object to complying with any 
requirements which we make in respect to the size of the bas- 
ket, nor does he ask to be exempt from stamping any of the 
other containers that he manufactures, but to stamp these 
haskets is a physical impossibility when the basket is made, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, DUNBAR, Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. To what extent do the standards set up by 
the bill conform to the standards in actual use? I mean in 
general use. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I do not know. 

Mr. LONDON. Do the standards set up by the bill differ 


substantially from the standards now in existence? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. They vse the same standards that we 
put in the bill, and we are exempting all of the standards ex- 
cept those mentioned im the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. VESTAL, Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out the last 
word, There are 75 different sizes of hampers used in the 
United States to-day. This bill proposes to establish 6 instead 
of 75, to cut out ali of the rest of them so that the manufacturer 
will manufacture only 6 different sizes. 

Mr. LONDON. The bill makes it unlawful 

Mr. VESTAL. To manufacture any other except those six, 
and all of the manufacturers desire it, because they can do away 
with all of their forms, and they can manufacture much more 
cheaply, We have in some States this sort of condition, We 
have the 82-quart ‘basket, which is the bushel, and they manu- 
facture the 32-quart baskets. Semebody conceived the idea that 
he could make his basket in a certain form to look like the 
82-quart and have it contuin only 31 quarts. Therefore, they 
started in on the $1 quarts. Then some other fellow thought 
that he could beat that a little bit, and he made one that held 
only 30 quarts, which looked just like the 82-quart basket. They 
even got down as low as 27 quarts, and they are selling them 
in the country for 32-quart ‘baskets. We propose to cut out 
the 30, the 31, the 29, the 28, and 27, and make the 32-quart 
container a standard basket, and it will reduce the cost of manu- 
facture and ought to reduce the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. LONDON. There is another question I want to ask. To 
what extent are these baskets employed in interstate commerce? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, very largely. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman means that goods are trans- 
shipped in those baskets? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, yes; vegetables and fruits. 

As to the amendment offered iby my colleague from Indiana, 
I can state, of course, that there might be in this particular 
case that he mentions some little hardship upon the manufac- 
turer, but I do not believe it is right to exempt just the splint 
basket when all manufacturers are desirous, and his own manu- 
facturer is desirous, of stamping every other basket except the 
splint basket. 

Mr. LONDON. Win the gentleman permit—— 

Mr. VESTAL. It is true it is only an added precaution. 
Now, I can readily see that if a manufacturer is prohibited 
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from manufacturing any sort of basket other than a standard 
basket, it probably does not need to be marked. It is only an 
added protection to the purchaser and the ultimate consumer. 
Of course, there is this protection. There is the protection to 
the consumer from having the basket marked by the manufac- 
turer. If somebody in the retail trade, for instance, would 
put upon the miarket a basket that was a short basket, all 
they would have to do would be to trace that basket to the 
manufacturer, and the consumer is not held responsible for 
having put that basket out on the market. We try to help 
the consumer all the way along the line, 


it. There is not a manufacturer in the United States that I 
know of that is opposed to this bill except a few manufacturers 
down in some of the Southern States who would like to have 
a seven-eighths bushel basket made a standard. That is the 
only exception we have found in regard to the manufacturers. 
If I had time—and I do not want to take up time—I had a 
letter the other day from a manufacturer ont in the Middle 
West, and he wrote me asking about this bill and when 1 
thought the bill would come up. He said that he bad an order 


We put the burden | 
on the manufacturer, and the manufacturer is willing to bear | 


for a lot of 14-quart baskets, and he said he did not want to 


manufacture those baskets if they are not standard. I wrote 
to him that I hoped the bill would be passed in a short time. 


“ Mr. VESTAL, it does not make any difference; this same firm 
found a manufacturer who would manufacture a 134-quait 


| one of the incongruities of this bill. 
| man who knows anything about the manufacture of the baskets 


The committee rose; and Mr. Warsu having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Com- 


‘mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 


that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7102, finding itself without a quorum, under the rule 
he caused the roll to be called. Whereupon 228 Members re- 
sponded to their names, and he presented the list of absentees 
for entry in the Journal, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
sitting. y 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the very able and genial gen- 
teman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR] has called attention to just 
Of course, any intelligent 


that he displayed knows that it is practically a physical im- 
possibility to comply with the requirement in the basket he ex- 
hibited, and if you were to comply with that requirement it 
would add from 25 to 50 per cent to the cost of the basket. You 
must remember, Mr. Chairman, what the object of the bill is 
and under what power Congress seeks to enact this kind of law. 
You must remember that under the Constitution the Congress 
has the power to fix the standards of weights and measures, 


| and it is under that constitutional authority that the pretense 
Before he received my letter he wrote me again, and he said, 


basket that looks like a 14-quart basket, and therefore we have | 


lost the business.“ But if you have standard baskets, ham- 
pers, and so forth, the manufacturer will increase the scope of 
his territory for sales all the while. He can sell in any State 
in the Union, and it seems to me—I may be wrong about it 
but it seems to me that no one could object to a standard 
basket that would give to the consumer what he purchases, 
especially when it will serve to reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Eighty-six gentlemen are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Fairfield Kreider Rouse 
Andrew, Mass. Faust Kunz Rucker 
Ansorge Fenn Lampert Ryan 
Arentz Fess Langley Sabath 
Bacharach Fields Larson, Minn Sanders, Ind 
Bankhead Fish hibach Sanders, N. Y. 
Beck Fisher Lineberger Schall 
Bell Fitzgerald Linthicum Scott, Mich, 
Benham Focht Little Sears 
Black Fordney Logan Shaw, In. 
Bland, Ind. Hoster Longworth Sbreve 
Blanton Frear on Sinclair 
Boies Freeman eClintic ace 
Brennan Faller McFadden Smith, Mich. 
Bri Funk McKenzie Smithwick 
Britten Gahn McLaughlin, Pa. Snyder 
Brooks, Pa Gallivan McPherson Steagall 
Bardick Glynn McSwain Stedman 
Burke Goodykoontz Madden Stevenson 
Burtness u Maloney Stiness 
Burton Graham, III. Mann Stoll 
Butler Griffin Mansfield Strong, Pu. 
Byrns, Tenn Hardy, Tex. Martin Sullivan 
Cantrill Haugen Merritt Swank 
Clague Henry Michaelson Sweet 
Clark, Fla. Hill Miller Taylor, Ark, 
Classon Himes Millis Taylor, Colo. 
Cockran Hogan Moore, Ill Taylor, Tenu. 
‘odd Hooker orin Temple 
Cole, Iowa Hudspeth Mudd Ten Eyck 
‘onnell Ras Nelson, J. M Tilman 
Connolly, Pa. Hutchinson Nolan ison 
Cooper, Ohio Ireland O'Brien Treadway 
ooper, Wis Jacoway Padgett Tyson 
Copley James Paige Upshaw 
Coughlin Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga Vare 
Crowther Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J Vinson 
Darrow Jones, Pa. Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Davis, Minn. <ahn Patterson, N. J. Volk 
Deal Kelley, Mich Perkins Ward, N. Y 
Dempsey ennedy Perlman Wason 
Denison Kiess Porter Weaver 
Dickinson Kincheloe Pringey Win-h w 
Doughton Kindred Rainey, Ala. ise 
rane Kinkaid Ransley Wood, Ind 
Driver Kirkpatrick Rayburn oods, Va 
unn Kitchin Reber Woodyard 
Echols Kleczka Riddick Wu ch 
Edmonds Kline, N. Y. Riordan Yates 
Evans Knight Robsion Zihlman 
Fairchild Kopp Rosenbloom 


is made of enacting this law. The Constitution nowhere gives 
the Congress the power to fix the container or the shape or 
quality—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. WINGO. Those gentlemen have already gotten their. 
orders from certain organizations and they are going to swal- 
low this, Constitution or no Constitution, and, therefore, I do 
not care whether they listen or not. Mr. Chairman, I was say- 
ing that nowhere in the Constitution is the Congress given the 
power to fix the composition of the container, the shape of the 
container, or its color or its texture. The difficulty in discussing 
a bill of this kind is that those who haye little respect for our 
system of government, or, to be more charitable. are lacking 
in information as to the character of our dual system of gov- 
ernment, do not stop and think about these things. They just 


| see the evil, and they see that local courts and local communi- 
| ties have failed to remedy the evil, so they rush to Washington 


and to the Congress. 
Now, of course, gentlemen, I agree that the frauds complained 
of ought to be eradicated. And I have in my own way done 


| all I could to bring about prosecutions for such deceptive prac- 


tices as are referred to by the supporters of this bill. I chal- 
lenge any lawyer within the sound of my voice to deny that 
he can prosecute in the State courts of any State in this Union 
every fraud that you seek to prevent and every evil you seek to 
eradicate by this bill. All you need is a grand jury with cour- 
age, and a prosecuting attorney, or whatever you call your 
local prosectiting officer, with the courage and intelligence, 
and a petit jury of backbone, to correct it. That is all you 
need, 

Now, gentlemen, that is not the real object of your bill. 
I am not deceived about it. You can not drag any herring 
across my path and say that there are manufacturers opposing 
it. It is a manufacturers’ bill, If I consulted the question of 
political expediency, I would be for it. The biggest fruit man 
in the world lives in my district, and he is my personal friend. 
He does not know any more about the Constitution than I 
do about growing peaches, and I do not know anything about 
that. He wants to eradicate this evil, and does not know that 
he could do it in the State courts if he wished to do so. But, 
gentlemen, I am trying—I do not know whether I will have 
the courage to keep it up or not—I am trying to get back to 
where I wish I had started, and that is to have some respect 
for the division of powers in our Government, and I can do 
it in this bill without any charge of selfishness. But, gentle- 
men, I know the uselessness of crying out against something 
like this, I beg you lawyers, you men who know something 
about the philosophy of government, to read the provisions of 
this bill. I believe if there is any man in this House that will 
conscientiously read it and forget the pressure that has been 
brought to bear for it, he can not vote for it unless certain 
provisions are eliminated. The gentleman practically admitted 
a while ago that 75 types of baskets will be reduced to 6 by 
this bill. Does the Constitution give me the right, a citizen of 
Arkansas, by my vote, to say to a Pennsylvania manufacturer 
that he shall cease the manufacture of a bona fide, honest 
article of commerce that is neither deceptive in its construc- 
tion or in the quantity of its contents? That is what you do 
by this bill. And I am not going to do it. gentlemen. Oh, T 
know there are few Members here, and when the roll is called 
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more will come in and, following the committee, vote for the bill, 
That is the reason for most of the evil legislation we have 
here in Congress. This House is conscientious. It is a wonder 
that it, considering the volume of its business, does not make 
more errors than it does. But are you going to place an 
inereasing burden on the taxpayer by this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. s 

Mr. WINGO. Has the American Congress come to that point 
where it says that it is willing to give some little agent ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government the right to enter a vehicle 
or to enter a warehouse or a freight shed without charging that 
there are fraudulent baskets in there? He just wants to test it 
and earn his salary. Possibly nobody has complained, but 
he will have a right to hold up a shipment when the grower is 
waiting for baskets in which to ship his fruit or vegetables. 
You do not have to do it if you pass the other part of the bill. 
At least save some semblance of respect for that provision of 
the Constitution which has to do with search and seizure—— 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. It is claimed that the provision 
as to search for baskets is even more drastic than our friend 
VoLSTEAD’s provision as to search for booze. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no question about it. It comes in 
here without any semblance of a claim of basing it on a 
fraudulent action or any violation of the law. Is it just an 
ordinary test to see if they comply with the law? No. But 
to see if they comply with some regulation made hereafter by 
a bureau down here. You do not have to do that in order to 
carry out the main purposes of your bill. Do not do that. 

I wish it would be possible to standardize everything in this 
country. I wish it would be possible to standardize shoes. 
God forbid a government that would say you would have to 
wear one of six types of shoes. Somebody might say you should 
standardize ladies’ hats. God forbid a government that would 
fiy into such Bolshevism where by law you would restrict a 
woman in the choice of hats. [Applause.] That would be 
parallel to what you do in this bill. You make it unlawful 
for a man to manufacture a basket and stamp it with its 
honest contents. And if a man happens to buy it, unless he 
gets a written certificate from the manufacturer, he can be 
prosecuted. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Do you not think a part of this 
is to insure getting a full quart instead of a full bushel basket? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think it is. As I started to say, you 
not only pile up the expense of additional cost that the gentle- 
man from Indiana called attention to but you are creating 
other bolshevistie inspectors, and these inspectors have to break 
into a place and test and make a showing of earning their 
salary, have they not? You are going to the limit in this tend- 
ency sooner or later, and the American people will wake up 
after a while to what you are doing. 

The people will find out after a while that in the philosophy 
of Wnglish jurisprudence, in the philosophy of the common law, 
all they need is an honest court, and a courageous grand jury, 
and a courageous local State judge, and a courageous local 
prosecuting officer, and a courageous, intelligent petit jury to 
remedy most of these evils they complain of. What this coun- 
try needs is not more law. It needs a more honest, intelligent, 
sincere enforcement of the laws you already have, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Having a courageous court and a 
courageous jury, will not the gentleman explain how you are 
going to put in jail or the penitentiary a corporation? 

Mr. WINGO. Address that to these gentlemen. The provi- 
sion in this bill as to imprisoning an association or a partner- 
ship to a lawyer is not any more ridiculous than other provi- 
sions I called attention to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the most important bill that has 
been before the Congress, but it is a bill which I think should 
be passed. I believe it is in the interest of honesty, of effi- 
ciency, and of economy. At one time I happened to be a mem- 
ber of the committee which has reported this bill for the con- 
sideration of the Committee of the Whole, and I heard a good 
deal of the argument at that time. It was quite convincing. 

Now, there are baskets which are designed to defraud and 
do defraud, and there are other baskets which are not designed 


to defraud but which do deceive the public. And the require- 
ments as to the content of baskets, whether they are bushel or 
half-bushel baskets or peck baskets or quart baskets, are not 
the same in the different States throughout the country. 

In some States the contents are larger than in others, so that 
if you are buying a bushel basket of a certain product the 
actual quantity that you get depends upon the State you buy 
it from. I remember an illustration was given of a man buy- 
ing a certain kind of seed grain, and the price quoted in one 
State was very much less than that quoted in another State, 
and the seed grain was supposed to be of uniform quality. But 
when the man got his grain he found that he paid the most in 
the State which charged the least, because of the difference in 
the quantity of the grain in the container. 

It is also in the interest of efficiency, because you are going 
to be able to get baskets more quickly delivered of any definite 
size if you pass this bill than you can at the present time. 
Under present conditions the manufacturers of baskets are com- 
pelled to carry a lot of odd sizes because there are a great 
many different sizes in common use, and in order to meet the 
demands of his customers he is compelled to carry at great ex- 
pee these odd sizes in order to make prompt delivery of 
orders, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. How many States have similar legislation? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know how many States have. 
There are States that have. How many I do not know. 

There is another matter: It is really in the interest of econ- 
omy to pass this legislation, because if the manufacturer has 
to carry a lot of odd sizes it is going to cost him more to make 
baskets than if you reduce the number to a few common stand- 
ards. It is not going to cost him as much. He will not have 
to carry as much raw material in stock and he can make his 
goods at less cost, with less overhead and less labor, and with 
less machinery than he is compelled to use at the present time. 
aa JONES of Texas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice that the original basket act 
prohibits the manufacture and shipment of these baskets in 
interstate commerce. Does not the gentleman think that is a 
better way to get at a proposition of this kind rather than by 
prohibiting the sale by the individual of every basket of fruit 
that is sold around in the local communities? ‘This original 
basket act prohibits the manufacture and shipment of baskets 
that do not conform to the prescribed measures. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think we can within our powers here pass 
legislation to protect the public from baskets that deceive, 
whether they are designed to deceive or not. There are many 
of these baskets that are not designed to deceive, that are 
innocently used, which do deceive the purchaser. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would not the better way to get at 
that be to prohibit the shipment and manufacture of certain 
sizes of containers rather than the product? What would pre- 
vent the fruit grower from using crates and little boxes of dif- 
ferent sizes? 

Mr. HUSTED. The necessities of the trade control that, 
The producer has got to use what the public demand, or he 
ean not sell his fruit. No manufacturer can arbitrarily change 
the customs of the people. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. A great deal of fruit is sold in crates, 

Mr. HUSTED. That is so; but even when the fruit is sold 
in crates it is sold in baskets in the crates. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Is the gentleman aware that under a pro- 
vision of this act none of the Climax baskets under a quart 
need be stamped, and there is no protection offered to the 
poor man? 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill specifically provides the sizes of 
containers under one section. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am not a member of the committee, and 
have not heard all of the discussion, and I have not read the 
hearings. It is possible that this bill shall be amended in 
some respects. But I am contending for the general principle. 
I believe that the general principle is absolutely right, and I 
believe that some of the most important work that is being 
done in this country to-day for the assistance of business is 
the standardization work which is being carried on now under 
the direction of the Bureau of Standards. Of course, we do 
not want to standardize shoes, and we do not want to standard- 
ize women’s hats, but there are certain limits within which 
standardization work can be done, and it is in the interest of 
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the people that it should be done. It means economy, it means 
efficiency, it means less cost, and it is in the interest in this 
case of common honesty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to, e 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]: 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to haye it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A división is asked for. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Duxvan: Page 11, Une 10, after the 
word “ hampers,” strike out the comma and insert“ and ea after the 
ee eee Strike out the comma; on line 11 strike out and splint 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the hmend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and nine gentle- 
men are present, a quorum, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out on page 11, beginning in line 10, all after the word 
“therefor,” down to and including the end of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gannsrr of Tennessee: Page 11, line 10, 
after the word “ therefor,” strike out the remainder of the section. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, is debate 
closed on this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed on this section. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a 
division, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks for 
a division. 

The committte divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 40. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tell- 


ers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. VEs- 
TAL and Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported-ayes 
25, noes 53. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected, 


Without objection, the amendment will 


Mr. QUIN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 
Mr. BEGG. I make the point of order that the point of no 


quorum made by the gentleman from Mississippi is dilatory, 
and I refer the Chair to the ruling made by Mr. Speaker Git- 
Lerr on July 24, 1919. 

Mr. QUIN. The vote just taken discloses that there is no 
quorum present, 

Mr. BEGG. On July 24, 1919, Speaker Grrrerr held a mo- 
tion made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craatton] to 
be purely a dilatory motion on the ground that the Chair was 
satisfied that the purpose of the motion was solely to delay 


proceedings, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Chair will not permit 
himself to sustain the point of order. Since the Chair counted 
there have been some proceedings, and at the time the Chair 
counted there were only nine more than a quorum, There has 
been a division, there have been tellers upon an important 
amendment, and certainly the Chair ought not to hold the point 
dilatory ; but the Chair, I presume, will count for himself, which 
is his prerogative, if he is not willing to take the count of the 
tellers. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I will say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas that on this same precedent which I have 
cited to the Chair the same condition prevailed—that is, some 
business had been transacted in the way of counting a quorum 
and putting a motion. 

Mr. WINGO. I think if the gentleman will read the cita- 
tion: 

Mr. BEGG, If the gentleman from Arkansas will just listen, 
the Chair at that time found that the point was dilatory; that 
it was evident to the Chair, as well as to the House, that the 
purpose of the motion was only to delay proceedings. There 
is no constitutional right involved in the gentleman's point of 
no quorum in the Committee of the Whole. The only purpose 
that can be accomplished is to delay the proceedings, and I 
submit to the Chair that the precedents are numerous when the 
Chair has held that motions similar to this are dilatory. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question now? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman tell the Chair what the 
facts were upon which Speaker GutErr ruled? Had there been 
a division in the committee and also a teller count disclosing 
less than a quorum? 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair wants to hear the facts, I will refer 
the Chair to the precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentlemen are willing, the Chair 
will ascertain whether or not a quorum is present, because in 
the opinion of the Chair there probably is a quorum present. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The Chair seems to be anticipating his count. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAJRMAN. There was no quorum voting on the count 
by tellers, but the Chair observed that there were about 20 
gentlemen who did not pass between the tellers. So the Chair 
is 15 the opinion that a quorum is present. The Chair will 
coun 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair does not rule on this, that point can 
be made all the afternoon. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the point made 
by the gentleman from Ohio is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ascertain whether or not 
a quorum is present. [After counting.] One hundred and 
eight Members present, a quorum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 5. That in order to provide for the more economical use of 
space in packing or transportation, er for the greater conservation of 
material or labor in manufacture or handling, or of the contents in 
course of shipment of hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets 
for fruits or vegetables, or parts thereof, the Secretary of Agricul- 
tere whenever he finds it necessary, may, in his regulations, prescribe 

fications and tolerances with respect to the strength of the mate- 
al used, or the dimensions thereof, for such hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, or parts thereof, in addition to, differing fr 
or superseding those set forth in settions 1, and 8 of this act, bu 
not departing from the respective capacities therein prescribed... Such 
specifications and tolerances shall not be made effective until a period 
of at least six months shall have elapsed after public notice shall have 
iy el giron, following an opportunity afforded the interested publie for 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I think possibly an opportunity will 
come at a later stage of the proceedings to have a vote upon 
the amendment which I offered a few moments ago in good 
faith, to strike out a certain part of the section which has just 
been passed. y 

I am not resisting this bill, but I do not see how I could 
vote for the bill with the provision in it which I attempted to 
strike out; that is, the provision requiring these boxes and 
baskets that come within the provisions of this act to be 
stamped. That will impose a hardship, not upon the manu- 
facturer, because, of course, he will have to pass the cost along 
to the consumer of the baskets and ultimately to the consumer 
of the fruit that is in the basket. It will impose a hardship 
upon the purchaser of the fruit. There is no way now known 
by which in the manufacture of these baskets a statement of 
the contents can be automatically stamped upon them. It will 
have to be done by hand with a rubber stamp or some other 
process. In other words, every box or basket that is made will 
have to be hand touched, and it will probably add half or a 
quarter of a cent to the cost of every basket that is manu- 
factured, which, of course, has got to be passed along to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

z m GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
ndiana. 

Mr. VESTAL. I may be mistaken about it, but I understand 
that in practice every basket-manufacturing concern in the 
United States puts a stamp on the basket by machinery at the 
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time the basket is made, and that it will cost nothing extra to 
stamp these baskets at the time they are made. I may be wrong 
about it, but that is the information I have. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that I think he is wrong about it. I hold in my hand a letter 
from one of the largest manufacturers of this class of articles 
with whom I am familiar. It is a letter from the firm of 
B. C. Jarrell & Co., of Humboldt, Tenn., which is one of the 
greatest fruit and vegetable shipping points in the United 
States or in the world. This factory is located there. This 
letter says: 

The marking or stamping of the size of the package on each 
package can not be done automatically, but will have to be done by 

nd, at a very considerable added cost of the package, which ex- 

nse, of course, will have to be borne, if the provision is retained 
the bill, by the consumers of the packages. 

That is the provision I undertook to have stricken out. The 
letter continues: 

If it becomes unlawful for any other sizes of packages described 
other than those covered by the specifications to be manufactured 
we see no reason why the size of the container should be marked 
on it. We believe there should be a provision made in the bill penal- 
izing any manufacturer who after The law becomes effective shall 
make containers other than the sizes specified in the bill, which are 
covered by the provisions of the bill, and if that is done no manu- 
facturer in the country would be guilty of making off sizes, regardless 
of the pressure that might be brought to bear by consumers who 
would desire to use off-sized or snide packages. 

Then he goes on to say that if he has to stamp them it will 
add to the cost of the containers. Your bill makes it unlawful 
to manufacture a package of a different size, and then you 
have a provision here that requires them to stamp the container. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. K 

Mr. VESTAL. I think the gentleman was not in the Cham- 
ber when the question was up for discussion, I made the state- 
ment then that it was simply an added protection. I am not 
so much concerned about this particular provision in the bill, 
but having the information that I had from a number of manu- 
facturers that it would cost no more, I thought it would be an 
added protection to the man who handled the packages, the re- 
tailer, to be able to trace the package or basket back to the 
manufacturer if it contained Jess than the standard require- 
ment, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. ‘This question about stamping the baskets which the 
farmer is using in shipping in carload lots is not at all inter- 
esting to the farmers of this country. I want to tell the Re- 
publican organization one thing that the farmers are interested 
in. For six long years they have been begging and knocking at 
the doors of Congress for you to turn the Muscle Shoals project 
in Alabama into a fertilizing factory, so that the farmers can 
get cheap fertilizers for their farms. For six long months the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House, of which I am a 
member, has been working away, sitting all day, and has 
finally brought out a report for you to consider, and now it 
is time for you to bring forward a rule in the House that 


the Congressmen, the Representatives of the people of the |. 


United States, vote on the question whether or not the prop- 
osition shall be turned over in the manner recommended by 
the minority of our Military Affairs Committee to this great 
wizard, Mr. Henry Ford, who is desirous of running this great 
enterprise whereby 500,000 people will be employed and the 
streams of the Tennessee River and others employed in trans- 
porting on its bosom from Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia 
coal, iron, steel, lumber, and the fertilizing products of this 
great nitrate plant—which is standing idle awaiting for the 
dams which are to be completed—which will be taken into the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers and the tributaries, down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, thus to the heart of the 
United States and to all the markets of the world. I call upon 
the Republican side, with 230 majority, to bring in a rule and 
let the Representatives say whether or not you will turn over 
the development of this great plant to Mr. Ford for the benefit 
of the American people. Let the farmers know if you will pass 
that bill, and let Henry Ford take from the air nitrogen and 
make fertilizer and get it to the farmers at a price of about one- 
half of what they have to pay now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Knowing 
the great interest that the gentleman from Mississippi has in 
this bill, I must insist that he discuss the bill. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the Republican leader does not want 
the House to know what my committee, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, with 15 Republican members and 6 Democrats, have 
been engaged in since the 7th day of February. [Laughter.] 


We even went down to Alabama and inspected this great plant 
and visualized it personally. After all the study and hard work, 
after coming forward to this House with the report of 12 in 
favor and 9 against reporting the bill, and 10 of us for including 
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the Gorgas steam plant and transmission line, and 11 against 
that provision that Ford demands, and I say he should have, he 
is unwilling that I should state the facts and urge the Repub- 
lican Rules Committee to bring out a rule for the consideration 
of the most important measure that has been before Congress 
within the last 50 years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. I object. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. I move to strike out on page 11, lines 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and on line 1, page 12, down to and including the word 
“thereof,” and in line 8 on page 12 strike out the words “ speci- 
fications and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Wixco: Page 11, line 21, strike out all of lines 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and on page is ail of line 1 down to and including 
the word “ thereof.“ and in line 3 on page 12 strike out the words 
“ specifications and.” 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept that 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentelman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the section and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Indiana in charge of the bill was 
very magnanimous when he admitted that there was virtue in 
the reasons I gave why the splint baskets which I exhibited 
should not be stamped. But in the interest of the general good 
he thought that the bill providing for stamping of all baskets 
should be insisted upon in order that the bill’s principal virtues 
might be maintained. I want some information from the gen- 
tleman from Indiana in reference to what is contained in sec- 
tion 5. Now, you provide for tolerances. In manufacturing a 
splint basket the tolerance required is very large, more than 
the tolerance that might be required in other forms of baskets. 
As was stated by the gentleman from Texas a splint basket 
made out of syeamore wood will contract or expand with the 
amount of moisture contained in the splint so as to make a 
difference in the size of the basket of at least 10 per cent. 
How would any tolerance be provided for in a basket contain- 
ing 4 quarts, when by its being wet or dry there would be a 
difference of 10 per cent in the cubic contents of that bas- 
ket? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, I do not think there would be any trouble 
at all in the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Markets or whatever agency he has, providing tolerances that 
would be perfectly acceptable to the manufacturer of baskets. 
I do not know what that tolerance would be, but certainly there 
ought not to be any question about the tolerance. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then would it be the gentleman's idea that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would provide a tolerance for a 
basket made out of one substance and a basket made out of 
another? 

Mr. VESTAL. 
sideration. 

Mr. DUNBAR. And there would be, therefore, a larger 
tolerance for baskets made from splints than there would be 
for baskets made of staves? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr, ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend in lines 8 
and 9 by striking out the words “ specifications and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocens: Page 12, lines 8 and 9, strike 
out the words “ specifications and.” 

Mr. ROGERS. That is simply the corollary to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. VESTAL. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. À 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Those things all have to be taken into con- 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Warsk having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed with amendments joint resolution of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

II. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to reerect the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln upon its original site. 


FIXING STANDARD PRICES FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE BASKETS. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


United States hampers, round stave baskets, or 
splint baskets for fruits or vegetables, either filled or unfilled, or parts 
of such hampers, round stave baskets, or splint baskets that do not 
comply with this act: Provided, That this act shall not apply to baskets 
or other containers having capacities less than 4 quarts which comply 
with the provisions of the act approved August 81, 1916, entitled “An 
act to fix standards for Climax baskets for pes and other fruits 
apd vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets and other containers 
lor small fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other purposes” (39 
U. S. Stat. L. $73) and the regulations thereunder. Any individual, 

artnership, association, or corporation that willfully violates this 

on shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 8100, or imprisonment 
not exceeding 60 days, or both: Provided, t no person shall be 
prosecuted under the 8 of this act when he can establish a 
guaranty signed iy, the manufacturer, wholesaler, shipper, or other 
party residing within the United States from whom the hampers, round 
stave baskets, or splint baskets, as defined in this act, were purchased, 
to the effect that said hampers, round stave baskets, or splint baskets 
are correct within the meaning of this act. Said guarsaiy, to afford 
protection, shall contain the name and address of t ages hee rties 
the sale of the hampers, round stave baskets, or sp — et 


sec- 


makin 

to suc 4 and in such ease such party or parties making such 
sale sh be amenable to the prosecution, fines, and other ities 
which would attach in due course under the provisions of act to 


the person who made the purchase. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, page 12, 
line 21, after the word “quarts,” by inserting the word “or.” 
That was left out by inadvertence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vestal: Page 12, line 21, after the word 
“quarts,” insert the word “or.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OSBORNE, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. On the Pacific coast, particularly in my own State 
of California, the measurements by which fruits and vegetables 
are dealt in are different from those treated in this bill. 
For instance, we have no dealings whatever in bushels or 
pecks or anything of that sort. Dur sales are usually upon the 
pound basis, or we sell, say, citrus fruits, oranges, and so 
forth, in boxes containing a certain number of oranges to the 
square foot. Is there anything in the bill that would inter- 
fere with the way in which the business of the Pacific coast 
in these matters is done? 

Mr. VESTAL. In other words, in selling by the pound, as 
the gentleman says they do in his State. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely not. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Section 6, now under consideration, is manifestly 
unconstitutional. Donbtless ether provisions of the act are 
likewise unconstitutional. Congress might have authority to 
prohibit the transpertation of a basket or an article in inter- 
state ecommerce, but the bill under consideration is not predi- 
cated upon the fact of whether or not the article is to be used 
in interstate commerce. It absolutely prohibits the manufac- 
ture of this basket anywhere in the United States and for any 
purpose. The power of Congress to fix weights and measures 
does not extend to that point. If some firm is engaged in the 
manufacture of baskets in New York State, in the apple sec- 
tion, or in Virginia, in the fruit section of that State, or in my 
own State, so long as its article or commodity is to be used 
within the confines of the State, Congress has no power, nor 
should it have any power, to regulate its sale. Otherwise you 
would absolutely destroy the State’s right to control its internal 
affairs, too much of which has already been done. 

I do not think, in the first place, that this bill is needed at 
all. I think the same thing could be accomplished by enacting 
a law providing that hereafter it shall be unlawful for any 
producer or dealer in commodities such as are contemplated 
by the passage of this bill, and I mean by this only to the 


extent that it is interstate commerce, to offer for sale or sell 
those products for a certain quantity when, as a matter of fact, 
they fall short of such quantity. If you do that you will have 
obtained the object of the bill, and left to the several States 
jurisdiction within their own borders. 

I happen to know something about the manufacture of con- 
tainers, In my own county there is a firm engaged exclusively 
in the manufacture of containers. The chief manufactured 
product of that concern is egg cases and fillers. They are per- 
haps the largest manufacturers of those articles in the coun- 
try. They manufacture many containers of other character 
and type. They have their machinery installed, already set 
up, for the purpose of manufacturing these according to speci- 
fications which they now have. When this bill is passed, what 
is the result? They must replace the machinery now installed 
by other new and additional machinery at great expense, which, 
of course, would be passed on to the consuming public. 

The unconstitutionality of the act in question is so patent 
as that it should not be necessary to comment thereon, and 
I do not further than to refer you to the case of DeWitt 
against the United States (9 Wallace), which has been cited 
approvingly in many cases since in which similar questions 
were involved. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to, the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment b; 3 : 

“any,” strike e poron eaa tae go medal) oe Antes 2. * 
5, and 6 down to and including the word “ both.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I imagine the chairman of the 
committee is perfectly willing to have this matter stricken 
out. 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, certainly not. The gentleman will be 
taking out all of the penalty provisions of the bill. This very 
same language is employed in the pure food and drugs act. 

Mr. RAKER. If you have been foolish once, you do not 
want to be foolish again. The gentleman realizes the fact that 
you can not imprison a corporation. 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, certainly, we understand that, and the 
judge trying the case would understand the provisions of the 
bill and what they mean. He would certainly construe the law 
as it should be construed and not construe it as being drawn 
for the purpose of endeavoring to put a corporation in jail. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman admits that this last proyision 
for imprisonment not exceeding 60 days does not apply to a 
partnership, an association, or a corporation. 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly I do. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. This is a very important section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not take me off my 
feet. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that motion is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to overrule the point 
of order. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. RAKER. I had not quite completed what I started to 
say when the point of no quorum was made, and I would like 
to proceed for four additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for four minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. My time is not exhausted, Mr. Chairman, I 
have a minute left. 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
For instance, in California we are shipping figs in bexes about 
15 inches long and a foot wide, depending upon the size of the 
figs; and pears, plums, peaches in all kinds of containers. Does 
the gentleman say this would not affect that? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely not. 

Mr. RAKER. When they ship in boxes? 

Mr. VESTAL, Absolutely not. 

Mr. RAKER. And in sacks, for instance, where we ship 
potatoes and such things? è 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely not. If they use the basket or a 
hamper they must use the standard, but it does not compel them 
to use tbe hamper or the basket, splint or round stave. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is quite certain of that, because 
we are very much interested. 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely. 
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Mr. RAKER. And it means a great deal to us. So we may 
be able to tell our people that as long as they use the present 
methods and do not use the container—hamper or basket—they 
will not be hampered any? 

Mr. VESTAL, The gentleman is correct, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 13, line 6, strike out 
all of line 6 and insert Tn lieu thereof $500.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the 
objection which has been raised to this particular provision by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] and others is 
well taken, and in order to obviate that objection I have offered 
this amendment which simply makes it possible for the court 
to impose a fine up to and including $500. It strikes out the 
provision which seeks to impose imprisonment on partner- 
ships and corporations, to which objection has been raised. 
It is clear that no such sentence could be enforced by the 
court in any event. My amendment raises the fine that may 
be imposed from $100 to $500, which will be sufficiently 
drastic to accomplish the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL, Mr. Chairman, we are willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Does the gentleman propose 
to insist on that, as I desire to move to strike out the section 
and to speak for a minute or two? 

Mr. VESTAL. Well, say in seven minutes, I will amend 
my motion. 

Mr. JONES 
minutes of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close 
in seven minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting 
amendment which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 2, after the word “any,” strike out the word indi- 
vidual ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ dealer.“ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, to strike 
out all of lines 7 to 21, inclusive. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas offered a perfecting amendment, and I suppose it 
will be voted on, 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, beginning on line 13, strike out all of section 6. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
how the Congress possibly has the authority to prevent the 
manufacture of a container such as comes within the purview 
of this bill, and I would like to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana if there is any legal authority of any sort that he can 
quote that would sustain that position? 

Mr, VESTAL. I have understood, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, that within the past 8 or 10 years the 
question of the constitutionality of measures of this kind has 
been thoroughly discussed in this body, and that at least other 
bills have been passed of the same character as this. I will 
be frank to say that I have no authority that I can give to 
the gentleman at all upon a question of this kind other than 
the Constitution itself. I have been given to understand that 
the question of the constitutionality of the matter has been 
thoroughly discussed in the House, under probably the stand- 
ard container act and the standard barrel act. Those bills 
have never been questioned. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not recall whether those 
bills provided that they could not manufacture a barrel. I 
recall the bills went a good long way, but I do not think those 
bills provided it would be an offense to manufacture a con- 


of Texas, I would like to have about two 
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tainer. It might provide, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Crouse] suggested, although I think it would be going 
a long way, that they could not be shipped in interstate com- 
merce. When you undertake to say that the manufacturer of 
baskets, unless he makes them out of certain splints—— 

Mr. VESTAL. We do not say that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not mean making them 
out of certain splints. That is incorrect. However, it may 
mean that, because here you provide in regard to importation 
either of filled or unfilled hampers or parts of such hampers. 
You could not bring in a splint, even, that was to go into the 
manufacture unless it was to go into the manufacture of a 
basket that is described in this bill. You could not import a 
piece of lumber from Canada that was to go into the manufac- 
ture of a basket unless it was to be a basket of the size defined 
in this bill, if this act is constitutional. I think the act is 
going a long way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. QUIN. I think we ought to have a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. QUIN. I asked for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. Division is asked for. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 10, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Strike out all of line 7, down to and including the word 
„purchase“ in line 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 13, beginning at line 7, strike 
out the remainder of section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN, I object, Mr. Chairman. 

F 15 RAKER. You ought to give an opportunity to discuss 
his. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-eight gentlemen are present, 
not a quorum, The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anderson Copley Griffin McFadden 
Andrew, Mass. Coughlin Hardy, Tex. McKenzie 
Ansorge Crowther Haugen McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Arentz Darrow Hawes McPherson 
Bankhead Davis, Minn, Henry McSwain 
Barkley Deal Hill Maloney 

Beck Dempsey Hogan Mann 

Bell Denison Hooker Mansfield 
Benham Dickinson Hudspeth Martin 

Black Doughton Hukriede Merritt 
Blakeney . Drane Hutchinson Michaelson 
Bland, Ind. Drewry Ireland Miller 
Blanton Driver Jefferis, Nebr. Mills 

Boies Dunn Johnson, 8. Dak. Montague 
Brand Echols Johnson, Wash. Montoya 
Brennan Edmonds Jones, Pa. Moore, III 
Briggs Evans Kahn orin 

Britten Fairchild Kelley, Mich, Mott 

Brooks, Pa. Faust Kenned. Mudd 

Brown, Tenn. Fenn Kindr Nelson, J. M. 
Browne, Wis. Fess Kinkaid Newton, Minn. 
Burdie! Fields Kitchin olan 

Burke Fish Kleczka Padgett 
Burtness Fisher Kline, N. X. Paige 

Butler Fitzgerald Knight Park, Ga 
Cannon ocht Knutson Parker, N. J. 
Cantrill Fordney Kreider Parks, Ark 
Chandler, N. Y. Foster Kunz Patterson, Mo. 
Chandler, Okla, Frear Langley Patterson, N. J. 
Clark, Fla. Freeman on, Minn. Perkins 
Clarke, N. Y. Fuller Layton Perlman 
Classon Funk Lehlbach Porter 
Cockran Gallivan Lineberger Pringey 

Codd Garrett, Tex. Linthicum Rainey, Ala, 
Cole, Iowa Glynn Longworth Ramseyer 
Connell Goodykoontz Luhring Ransley 
Connolly, Pa. Goul Lyon Rayburn 
Cooper, Ohio Graham, III. Arthur Reber 

Cooper, Wis. Graham, Pa. McClintie Riddick 
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Riordan Shaw Strong, Pa. Vinson 
Robertson Shreve Sullivan Walters 
Robsion Sinclair Swank Ward, N. X. 
Rodenberg Sinnott Sweet Wason 
Rosenbloom Sisson Taylor, Ark. Weaver 
Rouse Smith, Mich. Taylor, Colo. heel: 
Rucker Smithwick Taylor, Tenn. Williams, III. 
Ryan Snell Temple Winslow 
Sabath Snyder Ten Eyck Wood, Ind 
Sanders, Ind. Sproul Tilson Woodyard 
Sanders, N. Y. Stedman Treadway Wright 
Sandlin Stevenson yson Wurzbach 
Schall Stiness Upshaw Yates 
Sears Stoll are Young 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole-House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 
7102, finding itself without a quorum, he had caused the roll 
to be called; that 217 Members had answered to their names— 
a quorum—and that he presented the list of absentees for in- 
sertion in the Journal and RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“ Provided,” in line 19, page 12. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an, 


amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DUNBAR: Page 12, line 15, strike out the word 
Provided.“ 

Mr. DUNBAR. I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill 2 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate has been closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has closed. 

Mr. VESTAL. I understood there was just an amendment. 
Debate has been closed on the section and amendments thereto. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If there is no vote and no voice, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That any hamper, round stave basket, or splint basket for 
fruits or vegetables, whether filled or unfilled, or parts of such hampers, 
round stave baskets, or splint baskets, not complying with this act, 
which shall be manufactured for sale or shipment, offered for sale, sold, 
shipped, or imported, may be proceeded against in any district court of 
the United States within the district where the same shall be found and 
may be seized for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. 
Upon request, the person entitled shall be permitted to retain or take 
possession of the contents of such hampers or baskets, but, in the ab- 
sence of such request or when the perishable nature of such contents 


makes such action immediately necessary, the same shall be disposed of 
by destruction or sale, as the court or a judge thereof may direct. If 
such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or parts thereof be 
found in such proceeding to be contrary to this act, the same shall be 
disposed of by destruction, except that the court may by order direct 
that such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof be returned to the owner 
thereof, or sold, upon the payment of the costs of such proceeding and 
the execution and delivery of a good and sufficient bend to the effect 
that such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof shall not be sold or other- 
wise disposed of or used contrary to law. The proceeds of any sale 
under this section, less legal costs and N Shall be paid over to 
the person entitled thereto. The proceedings such seizure cases shall 
conform as near as may be to the proceedings in admiralty, except that 
either party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact ao ed iu 
such cases, and all such proceedings shall be at the suit and in the name 
of the United States. 

Mr. VESTAL and Mr. QUIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VEs- 
TAL] is recognized. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, this section 7 is in the same 
language exactly as was in the bill when it passed the House 
at the last session, after quite a good deal of discussion. It 
is in the exact language of the section used in the pure food and 
drugs act, and in view of the fact of so much discussion al- 
ready having been had on this bill and upon this section and 
in general debate, I move that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the 
gentleman to reserve his motion so as to enable me to make 
an inquiry of him in good faith. 

Mr. VESTAL. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It seems to me that this section 
would impose a real hardship upon a producer hauling to the 
market in his awn vehicle, in his own wagon or his own auto- 
mobile, his fruits and vegetables packed in hampers that do 
not correspond with the descriptions and definitions in this 
bill. If he did that, say, took a load of vegetables or fruits to 
the city of Chicago in hampers that are at variance in size and 
construction with the provisions of this bill, then under the 
plain provisions of section 7 the containers would be subject 
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to condemnation. I do not think my friend can escape that 
conclusion. Whatever may appear in any other legislation 
that we have adopted, that is the conclusion from sectien T, 
and if we are going to adopt the language of section 7 there 
ought to be a proviso that would exempt such a condition as 
I have illustrated. 

Mg. VESTAL. In answer to the gentleman from Virginia, 
I do not agree with him—I may be wrong about it—except in 
this case: If a producer produced vegetables and placed them 
in certain hampers or baskets, round stave baskets or splint 
baskets—that is, the basket mentioned in this act—and ex- 
pected to sell those vegetables in the market in those hampers 
or baskets, then, of course, he would be amenable here. But if 
he carried his products to market in any sort of a container—a 
wooden box, or a washtub, or boiler, or anything of that kind— 
he has a perfect right to do it. It is only when the man uses 
the baskets and hampers mentioned in this act that they must 
be of the standard prescribed by the language in this act. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am, of course, talking about 
hampers exclusively. The farmers who raise fruits and vege- 
tables, and whom I have in mind, would use hampers. The 
section is so drawn that as soon as the supposed farmer 
reached the limits of Chicago, or even if waylaid by an in- 
spector outside the limits of Chicago, would be subject to 
the condemnation of his hampers. Now, in order to justify 
the construction that you apply to section 7, something must 
be read into it that is not written in it. You say the inten- 
tion is—and I have no doubt the intention is—not to impose 
any burden upon the producer unless he undertakes to sell. 
But nevertheless the language as it is written in this bill does 
not express that intention, but gives the right to condemn just 
so soon as it is found that the hampers are not in accordance 
with the provisions of this bill. : 

Mr. VESTAL. Now, let me say this to the gentleman: Sup- 
posing that were true, what hardship would it impose upon 
anyone? Because the producer can only buy standard hampers 
when this bill goes into effect, and it will not go into effect 
until November, a year after the passage. He can not buy any- 
thing but standard hampers, and if he uses hampers he can 
not buy anything but standard hampers, and if he uses baskets 
he can buy only standard baskets. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. You are now talking about some- 
thing else, as to how much hardship will be imposed on the 
producer. There are unnumbered producers throughout the 
country who have hampers that they have accumulated during 
a period. They are permitted now to use those hampers, of 
whatever their character. They will not be allowed to continue 
to use those hampers to convey their produce to market if sec- 
tion 7 is adopted. 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman would not contend that they 
could use those hampers for the next 10 years? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, They can use them while they are 
usable. Why should we put a burden upon the people who need 
the most relief? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he could only buy hampers conforming to the 
Government standard. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. §. That_this act shall not prohibit the manufacture for sale 
or shipment, offer for sale, sale, or shipment of hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, or parts thereof, to any foreign country in 
accordance with the specifications of a foreign consignee or customer 
not contrary to the law of such foreign country; nor shall this act 
prevent the manufacture or use of banana hampers of the shape and 
character now in commercial use as shipping containers for bananas. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words from this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is at present 
the shipping season of vegetables from the Southern States. 
It is no small business. It is an immense business. In the 
district that I have the honor to represent one town alone, 
Crystal Springs, is now averaging 75 cars of tomatoes per day. 
In that same Copiah County there are five or six different 
towns where from 10 to 25 cars of tomatoes are being shipped, 
and several other counties in the seventh Mississippi district 


are shipping many cars each day; and by the way, they are 
the best tomatoes in the United States. [Laughter.] These 
gentlemen who think that the size of a hamper has anything 
to do with what those farmers are producing or what the con- 
sumer is getting are sadly mistaken. The Crystal Springs 
tomato is advertised in this city. I got off the car the other 
day and saw some and offered to buy some. The dealer said, 
“They are 5 cents apiece.” They were not in any hamper or 
basket in which they were shipped. I bought 10 tomatoes for 
50 cents. It would have taken a John D. Rockefeller to have 
bought a bushel of those tomatoes. [Laughter.] The farmers 
down there receive about one-fourth of 1 cent for each tomato, 
You Republicans are endeavoring to hamper the farmer by in- 
creasing the cost of the baskets in which he ships his prod- 
ucts and increasing the price of the fertilizer by which he can 
produce those products—those tomatoes and beans and butter 
beans and potatoes—at cheaper prices. You enact an iniquitous 
Esch-Cummins railroad bill compelling the farmer to pay 182 
per cent more for his freight than he paid before the Repub- 
lican Party, at the behest of organized wealth, put that oppres- 
sive burden on the farmer. 

And, by the way, under that same iniquitous bill your board 


created under that bill, by its decision the other day, took |. 


away annually from the poor men working, and sweating in 
the railroad car shops $60,000,000 that they ought to have to 
go into their home to feed their wives and children and buy 
shoes and clothes and books for them to use in school and fuel 
to keep them warm in cold weather. Under that iniquitous leg- 
islation which you passed, instead of reducing freight rates 
your board came along and took away 5 cents an hour from the 
lowest-paid labor employed by the railway systems of the 
United States. Do you tell me that the election in Iowa did 
not mean something? Has that board, under the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act, done anything to reduce the high salaries of the 
presidents and high officials of the railroads or cut out their 
useless and clumsy expense charges so as to give cheaper 
freight rates? It meant that the Republican Progressives, join- 
ing hands with the masses of the people, marched in solid 
phalanx with their majestic tread to the ballot box and voted 
against this Republican organization in Congress, the same 
as they did in Pennsylvania and Indiana. They voted in pro- 
test against the oppressive hand that you have laid upon the 
people within the last two years. My Republican friends, if 
you keep on with the class and type of legislation that you are 
pushing through all the time the people will march against you 
in November, and again the Democratie hosts will triumph at 
the polls and come into power and legislate for the people. 
The time is at hand; the day of judgment is near; and you 
will find yourselves in a position where you can not any more 
ride roughshod over the rights of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be now 
closed. The motion was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That this act shall not be understood or construed as in any 
way repealing the act of July 28, 1866 (Rev. Stat. U. S., sees. R 
3520), legalizing the use of the weights and measures of the metric 
system, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana a question. I come from a district 
where they raise a very large quantity of grapes, and, of course, 
they are interested in the grape baskets and containers. Those 
grape baskets have been standardized. Do I understand that 
this act in any way interferes with them? 

Mr. VESTAL. Not at all. On page 12, line 19, it is pro- 
vided that this act shall not apply to baskets or other contain- 
ers holding less than 4 quarts or that comply with the pro- 
visions of the act approved August 31, 1916, and that was the 
Climax grape basket act. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Did not the Climax act provide that none 
of those baskets of that size should be stamped? 

Mr. VESTAL. I believe the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. DUNBAR, Then this bill restricts the Climax basket 
act? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; it does not interfere with that at all. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the Climax basket act could not a 
container containing more than 4 quarts be exempt from being 
stamped? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. What is the reason that a container of less 
than 4 quarts is not required to be stamped? 

Mr. VESTAL. I am not prepared to state that reason. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Does not the gentleman believe that the poor 
man buying 2 quarts should have the same protection under the 


law as the man buying a bushel? 


Mr. VESTAL. I think you will find that all these small 
baskets are marked, although they are not required to be 


marked, 


Mr, DUNBAR. Will the gentleman tell me why they are 
marked if they are not required to be marked? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. VESTAL. I have an amendment I desire to offer, Some 
question has been raised by different Members whether or not 
the metrie system might be employed in these different measure- 
ments, and in order to be sure about it I move to strike out 
section 9. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: Page 15, Une 11, strike out all 
of section 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I thought it might in- 
terest Members of the House to know that arrangements have 
been made whereby the municipal swimming pool, under the 
shadow of the Monument, will be open mornings at 6.30 o'clock, 
and that Members of Congress and their families can have the 
use of the pool from 6.30 until 7. I advise all to try it, as it 
will fit you for the day’s work. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


in order to determine whether ham: round 
skets, and splint baskets, or parts thereof, — — bo this a 
meet its requirements. For said pur the aut officers a 
agents of the Department of Agriculture may visit factories, stock 
rooms, and other places of business where such hampers, baskets, or 
thereof are manufactured or held for sale or shipment, or offered 
sale, may enter cars, vessels, other vehi and places under the 
control of carriers engag 
baskets, or parts thereof, 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the section. On page 16, line 3, after the word “ re- 
quirement,” strike out the period and insert a comma, and 
strike out the balance of line 3, lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the first 
two words on line 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VESTAL: “ 
ee te eae oe 
words “ parts thereof Poon ine 18. sind fs ta 

Mr. VESTAL. I offer this amendment to take out the ques- 
tion of search and seizure. 

Mr. WINGO. That takes out all with reference to search 
and seizure? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I commend the gentleman for his amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That sections 6 and 7 of this act shall become effective at 
but not before the expiration of one year following the ist day of 
November next suce ig the passage of this act. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk have authority to renumber the seetions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to renumber the 
sections. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill, with sundry amendments, to 
the House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest to the gentleman that there was an 
amendment of mine which the gentleman aecepted, and it in- 
cluded the word “section” and the figure “5.” I suggest that 
the word “section” and the figure “5” should be retained, 
and I ask unanimous consent to reinsert the section and figure. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed that it was re- 
tained. 

The motion of Mr. Vestrar was agreed to; accordingly the 
committee rose, and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WatsH] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for hampers, round-stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to, and the previous question was 
ordered. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to the committee that it be 
reported back forthwith, with an amendment striking out all 
after the word “thereof,” in line 10, page 11, down to and 
including the word “ material,” at the end of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, with instructions to that 
committee to report the same back forthwith, with an amendment, 
at ane 11, line 10, after the word “thereof,” to strike out the re- 
mainder of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garretr of Tennessee and Mr. Lonpon) there were 82 
ayes and no noes, 

So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I report back the bill (H. R. 
7102) with the following amendment: 

On page 11, line 10, beginning with the word “each,” strike out the 
balance of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
reports back the bill H. R. 7102, with an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. VasraL reports the bill back to the House with the following 
amendment: Page 11, line 10, after the word “ thereof,” strike out the 
balance of section 4. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage | 


of the bill. 
The question was taken and the bill was passed. 
On motion of Mr. Vestrar, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Luce, on account of illness in his family. i 
Mr. Arrirnx, for four legislative days, June 9 to 13, inclu- 
sive, on account of attending unveiling exercises Princeton 
Battle Monument and the exercises at Rutgers College com- 
mencement. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks on the Ward sugar resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise my remarks upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has the right 
under the general rules of the House to revise the remarks 
that he has made. If he desires to extend them 

Mr. RAKER. I do not. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order previously en- 
tered into, it is now in order to call the Private Calendar, be- 
ginning where the last call terminated on April 21, 1922. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
87 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 9, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS ‘Or COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 11939. A bill to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1078). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Public Lands. H. R. 11368. 
A bill granting a portion of the rents, royalties, and bonuses 

ived from Jands within naval petroleum reserves to the 
States within the boundaries of which said reserves are lo- 
eated; with amendments (Rept. No. 1079). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on Territories. H. R. 11589. A bill 
to provide for the transfer of the lands and buildings of the 
Federal leprosy investigation station at Kalawao, on the island 
of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, to the Territory of 
Hawaii, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1081). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on Territories. H. R. 11590. A bill 
to amend sections 34 and 40 of the.organic act of the Territory 
of Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 1082). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11872. A bill to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 368, and 
461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 of the 
Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing rules and regula- 
tions for the opening and navigation of the Panama Canal and 
approaches thereto, including all water under its jurisdiction; 
to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act extending cer- 
tain privileges of canal employees to other officials on the 
Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, 
public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the 
Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as to 
certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits,” approved 
August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal Zone, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1083). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McCORMICK: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2210. 
An act for the relief of Lucy Paradis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1080). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House. e 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: k 

By Mr. ROSSDALE: A bill (H. R. 11954) to reorganize and 
improve the postal service in the city of New York and consoli- 
date the various separate post offices and postal districts within 
the territory of the city of New York into one postal district, 
which shall consist of five subdivisions similar in territory and 
boundaries to the five boroughs constituting the city of New 
York; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11955) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue a patent to the University of 
Arizona for 160 acres of land; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11956) to create a board of ad- 
justment which shall constitute a wage board and board of 
appeals for employees of navy yards and arsenals and to define 
its powers and duties; to the Committee on Labor. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11957) for the 
relief of Edna E. Curtis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11958) granting a pension 
to Hanna A. Rice; to the Committee on Pensions. ` 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11959) granting a pension 
to Clara H. Hollmann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 11960) granting a pension to 
Margaret Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11961) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. McCabe; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, : 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11962) granting 
an increase of pension to Charlotte S. Norton; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11968) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint Anton Lohmiller to the position and rank of 
captain Quartermaster Corps in the United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5942, By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of North 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, repre- 
senting a membership of 91,866, in support of the constitutional 
amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House Joint 
Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5943. Also (by request), petition of Presbytery of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing membership of 6,392, in support of the constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5944. Also (by request), resolution of the Berkshire (Mass.) 
Baptist Association, representing 8,582 members, in support of 
the constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5945. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Port- 
land, Oreg., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of 8,096, in support of the constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5946. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Ka- 
lispell, Mont., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of 929, in support of the consti- 
tutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, 
House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5947. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Lar- 
amie, Wyo., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of 473, in support of the constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5948. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Man- 
kato, Minn., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of more than 5,000, in support of 
the constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5949. Also (by request), resolution of the "Presbytery of 
Olympia, Wash., of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, representing a membership of 8,801, in support of the 
constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, 
House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5950. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution adopted at the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth session of the New England Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church by the pastors ex- 
pressing to President Harding their appreciation of the sym- 
pathy he has expressed for the adequate enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and that he prevent interference with 
the impartial and strict enforcement of-the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5951. By Mr. KISSEL.: Petition of R. Herandez Usera, 
Madrid, Spain, regarding Porto Rico; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

5952. Also, petition of William Wallace Brauer, Washington, 
D. O., regarding credit to Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5958. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 199 citl- 
wens of Oakland, Calif., protesting against the enactment of 


compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5954. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Vermont Square Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, by Charles D. Lewis, pastor, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., urging relief for the Armenians; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5955. Also, petition of the California Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, of San Francisco, Calif., protesting 
against the reduction of the Army and Navy below the strength 
recommended by the War and Navy Departments; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. : 

5956. By Mr. RYAN: Resolution relative to the Irish reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Norris relating to the Republic 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5957. Also, resolutions adopted by the Greater Boston Chap- 
ter, Military Order of the World War, urging Congress to sup- 
port the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

5958. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution passed at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Baraca and Philathea Union, pledging its 
unqualified support to all officers, State and National, who 
justly and fearlessly are working for the complete abolition of 
the age-long curse of strong drink; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5959. Also, resolution adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston Area, Malden, Mass., expressing to President 
Harding the appreciation of its members for the adequate en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment and hoping that he will 
use all the power at his command to prevent interference with 
the impartial and strict enforcement of the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Fray, June 9, 1922. » 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


Tecess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 7 


Ashurst McKinley Simmons 
Ball G g McNary Smith 
rah Hale Myers Smoot 
randegee Harris Nelson 3 T 
Harrison Newberry r 
Caldér Heflin * Nicholson Sutherland 
Cameron Johnson die Swanson 
Sapper Jones, N. Mex. Overman d 
berson Jones, Wash, e Underwood 
Cummins Kel Phipps Wadsworth 
u Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Keyes Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Kog Watson, Ga. 
Elkins La Follette Rawson Watson, Ind. 


McCormick Robi 
Gerry McCumber Sheppard 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is detained by illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 
PUBLICITY FUND OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, in response to Senate Resolution 302, agreed to June 7, 
1922, certain information relative to publicity funds, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

PETITIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Travelers’ Protective Association of America, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., favoring the enactment of legislation 
amending the transportation act of 1920, so as to reinvest 
State commissions with power to regulate intrastate transpor- 
tation systems, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of House bill 9446, 
providing for the incorporation of the American Institute of 
Accountants, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Bankers’ Association for Foreign Trade, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation granting a 
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ship subsidy for the relief of the merchant marine, which was Mr. TOWNSEND. I am interested in one such joint resolu- 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, last night the bill 
(S. 3659) to create the White House police force, and for other 
purposes, was reported and passed by unanimous consent when 
I was temporarily absent from the Chamber. I desire to enter 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, 
the motion to be taken up for consideration later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3697) granting a pension to Mary E. Rae; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3698) for the relief of the Staples Transportation 
Co., of Fall River, Mass.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3699) granting a pension to Melissa I. Ticknor; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A jeint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) authorizing the transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park for tree 
nursery purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL (by request): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 206) changing the name of 
Sixteenth Street NW. to Presidents Avenue; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


LOAN OF COTS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS, 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolu- 
tion which is very urgent and which it is important to pass 
to-day or to-morrow, and I ask for its present consideration. 
It provides for the loan of cots for the national encampment 
of United Confederate Veterans. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) to authorize the loan 
by the Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans of cots for the use of the mem- 
bers of the United Confederate Veterans during the sessions 
of the national encampment of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans at Richmond, Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922, was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resoived, etc., That the Secretary.of War is authorized to lend 
1,000 cots to the commander in chief of the United 
erans at their national encampment to be held in Richmond, Va., June 
19 to June 22, 1922, upon receiving a bond satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of War to indemn the United States of America 
injury to such cots, or any of them, such indemnity 
by and approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. As I 
understand the joint resolution, it propeses to loan certain 
Army equipment for an encampment in Richmond, Va. Was 
the joint resolution reported from the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. SWANSON. The joint resolution will have to be passed 
to-day or to-morrow. Last year the same loan was made for the 
encampment of the Spanish War Veterans. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Virginia 
if this is for the national encampment? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is for the national encampment for the 
entire South, which meets in Richmond from June 19 to 22. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What does it provide for? 

Mr. SWANSON. For the loan of 1,000 cots. It is exactly 
what has been done heretofore for the national encampments 
of the Spanish War Veterans, the World War Veterans, and 
the Civil War Veterans. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to remind the Senator 
and others who may be interested that up to date and for the 
last two years the Committee on Military Affairs has confined 
its favorable action upon measures of this sort to those which 
relate solely to national encampments of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Confederate Veterans, the Spanish War Vet- 
erans, and the World War Veterans. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the national encampment for the 
entire South, which meets at Richmond on the 19th of June. 
cee the Confederate Veterans of the whole United 

tes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that the joint resolution 
does not come from the Military Affairs Committee, but is in- 
troduced on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Such resolutions have always gone to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. * 


from loss or 
bond te be drawn 


tion, as the Senator knows. I have no objection to this one, but 
I want no discrimination, because I have been turned down on 
one of them myself. Mine, of course, did not apply to a na- 
tional encampment. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a law authorizing the loan of 
Army equipment, but it does not include cots. The War Depart- 
ment can lend tents, but is not authorized to include cots. The 
Secretary of War stated that he is perfectly willing to loan the 
cots, but that he would rather have the resolution passed. It 


| is exactly like one which was passed last year. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is quite correct. The Sen- 
ate has taken that action for national encampments. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senates without 
amendment, ordeged to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 7102. An act to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 348. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets for the use of the 
American Legion at the Michigan State encampment, to be held 
in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 1922. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The following bill and joint resolution were each read twice 
by title and referred as indicated below: 
H. R. 7102. An act to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
Manufactures. 


joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
ts, mattresses, and blankets for the use of 
the American Legion at the Michigan State encampment to be 
Mountain, Mich., in July, 1922; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 


3 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. G. Mr. President, I have been listening to this 
filibustering tariff debate for six weeks. So far I have not taken 
five minutes of the time of the Senate on this bill. I have 
tried to rm myself on the various schedules and to vote as 
intelligently as possible, in the hope that within a reasonable 
time a tariff bill might be passed and other needed legislation 
taken up; but it is apparently hopeless, under the rules of the 
Senate, where business is done by unanimous consent and 
where any Senator can talk on any subject at any time he sees 
fit, to accomplish anything; and I am going to ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate for a few moments to discuss the agricul- 
tural schedule. 

Over and over again it has been asserted on the Democratic 
side of this Chamber that we are placing the burden upon the 
farmer, and great solicitude for his welfare has been ex- 
pressed, which, in view of the record of the Democratic Party, 
can not be taken seriously, When in power that party never 
did anything for the farmer. In 1913, in the Underwood bill, 
it placed practically all of the farm products in the country 
upen the free list, while affording some protection to the prin- 
cipal manufactured products of the South and the manufac- 
tured products generally throughout the country, and during 
the entire 12 years of Democratic administration, including 
the war, net a thing was accomplished for the farmers. On 
the contrary, under the guise of inducing production of wheat 
during the war, the price was fixed far below the market price 
in this country or in the world, while the prices of other 
products, which the farmer had to buy; were allowed to rise 
to unreasonable heights. It is perfectly evident why the Demo- 
cratic Congress, controlled by the Southern States, will not 
and does not desire to protect the farmer. Cotton, except the 
long-staple cotton raised in Arizona, has no foreign competi- 
tion, and the Arizona Senators are in favor of the protection 
of that. 

The great staple products of grain and live stock are raised 
in the Northern States, and if protected, it has always been by 
a Republican Congress and not by a Democratic one. In fact, 
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nearly all the important legislation in the interest of agricul- 
ture in the last 10 years has been passed since March, 1921, 
when the present administration came into power. It is not 
my intention to review all of that legislation—the Senate is 
perfectly familiar with it—but let me briefly mention that 
which has been enacted since March, 1921: 

The emergency tariff act. 

The packers’ control act. 

The act regulating future trading on grain exchanges. 

The act extending the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in order to furnish a market for farm products abroad and 
to relieve the farmers’ credit situation. 

1 An act appropriating $35,000,000 to aid the Federal land 
anks. 

An act authorizing the joint-stock land banks to sell bonds at 
59 per cent without an increase in the rate of interest to the 
farmers. e 

The farmers’ cooperative marketing act. 

An act appropriating $350,000 for extermination of barberry 
to prevent black rust. 

An act to add a representative of agriculture to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The emergency tariff act passed by the Republican Congress 
in May, 1921, restored protection to all the leading farm prod- 
ucts, which had existed prior to the Democratic measure of 
1913, and the present act continues such protection in the inter- 
est of the farmer. 

I know much has been said in the Senate to the effect that 
we are always legislating for the farmer. If anyone is entitled 
to it, he is. If there is any legislation he wants that I believe 
in any way will aid him, I am going to vote for it. There is no 
business in the United States which takes as many risks, in 
which the labor is so great and the return so small, as agricul- 
ture—no business so vital to the needs of the Nation. The 
farmer takes the risks of the weather, the late frosts in the 
spring and the early frosts in autumn, the excessive rainfall, 
the drought, the cold, and the intense heat. If he gets by all 
these difficulties and dangers, he is confronted with the chinch 
bug, the black rust or blight in the wheat area, with boll weevil 
in the cotton fields, and with innumerable bugs and diseases 
which scientists have discovered but have been unable to pre- 
vent. If he gets by all these and is ready to market his crop, 
he is dependent upon the markets of the world, the wholesalers, 
commission merchants, and a horde of others, who control his 
markets. I know whereof I speak. I lived on a farm in Min- 
nesota until I was 19 years old, and for many years performed 
the ordinary daily labors of the farm. I saw all the difficulties 
and worries and anxieties which confront the farmer, the hope 
year after year to reduce the mortgage upon the little farm, 
which increased instead of decreased. 

I do not deny that agriculture has made great strides and 
can do much more, but, after all, it is the business that fur- 
nishes the food for the world and is subject to the greatest 
risks and discouragements and returns the smallest profit. If 
I can vote for any tariff bill to protect him, any bill to encour- 
age him, to furnish him adequate credits and aid him in his 
struggle against the forces of nature, the evils of bugs and dis- 
eases and adverse markets, I am willing to do it. 

Now, Mr. President, a few words about the present tariff on 
farm products. The facts are that prior to the coming into 
power of the Democratic Party in 1912 nearly all the farm 
products produced were protected. I have a list here, which 
I ask to have placed in the Rxconb, covering wheat, flour, corn, 
cattle, sheep, potatoes, butter, cheese, milk, and cream. I will 
not stop to read it but will merely say that the duties in the 
emergency tariff act on some articles are a little higher than 
the Payne-Aldrich duties While on other articles they are sub- 
stantially the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the list will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of duties between emergency billand the Payne-Aldrich bill, 


«| 15 
| $2 
| $1 
:| 25 
-| 6 cen 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Immediately the Democratic Party came 
into power—and there is no use disguising the fact—they ob- 
tained control which did not come from the States that produce 
the great staple products which furnish the food for the Ameri- 
can people, They wrote the tariff act of 1913, and the Northern 
and the Western States, which do produce all these products, 
had nothing to say about it. All the farmer asks is that if we 
are going to have protection, his products be protected the 
same as others; that he be not made the drudge to furnish 
the food for the American people, without protection, while the 
rest of the country receives protection. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks, without reading, a table showing the rates on 
farm products in the pending bill, under the Underwood Act 
of 1913, under the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909, and under the 
emergency tariff act. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, what occurred to the Ameri- 
can farmer the moment the Underwood bill was passed placing 
his products upon the free list? We opened the door of our 
domestic market to all the products of Canada, raised upon 
virgin soil and cheap land. In 1912, before the Underwood bill 
was passed, only 47.47 per cent of our imports from Canada 
came into the United States free of duty. In 1914, the year 
after the Underwood bill was passed, 80.97 per cent of the 
imports from Canada came in free of duty, and in 1919, 88.78 
per cent of the imports from that country came in free of duty, 
and this ratio has substantially continued. What are these 
imports? Principally agricultural products. 

I do not object to free trade in lumber, and iron ore, and 
coal; I am in favor of it and I shall have something to say 
about that subject when we reach it. But I do object to the 
country protecting the other industries and placing on the free 
list the articles which the farmer produces by his toil and the 
sweat of his brow. If the people of this country want the 
cheapest food let them do their share in producing it. It is 
evident that the rural population of this country is decreasing 
from year to year in proportion to the total population, and I 
pause to ask the Senate how many years it will be before the 
farmer will refuse to produce the food to support the American 
people unless it is profitable. 

I know it is argued by the Democratic Senators that because 
we produce a surplus of agricultural products which must be 
sold in foreign markets, therefore there should be no protec- 
tion because the price is made abroad. That is the same old 
argument which has always been advanced against any kind 
of protection to the producer who exports any part of his 
product. We also produce a surplus of manufactured products 
which must seek their market in foreign countries, and yet it 
has been the policy of the Republican Party to give a reasonable 
protection in the domestic market to American industries, and 
it is a policy which has brought prosperity to this country, and 
whenever it has been abandoned it has been followed by disaster, 

Beginning in 1920 the prices of farm products declined far 
below the decline in other products in the country or the price 
of labor, until what the farmer had to sell was on the average 
lower than all the other products in the country, and his dollar 
was deflated a greater per cent than the dollar produced in 
other industries. 

I recollect that in the fall of 1921 an estimate was made that 
comparing the market price of all standard products with the 
price of wheat, wheat should sell for at least $1.50 a bushel in 
order to equal the purchasing power in other products which it 
formerly had. This was demonstrated by the statistics of the 
Government. It brought disaster to the country, and if it had 
not been arrested would have been followed by a financial crash 
unequaled in our history. The emergency tariff act, the farm 
legislation, and the economic steps taken by the Government, 
prevented a further decline, and prices are now coming back 
near to normal and the conditions, though not satisfactory, are 
improving in the farming communities. And now the Demo- 
cratic Party wishes to place all farm products on the free list 
and subject our farmers to the competition of the flood of im- 
ports from Canada, Argentina, and other countries, 

I have not the time to go through all of these farm sched- 
ules, but the figures show not only decreasing imports but 
increasing prices under the effect of reasonable protection to 
farm products. As a matter of fact, during 1920, in the months 
when Canadian wheat was being shipped into this country 
in enormous quantities free of duty, the price averaged higher 
in Winnipeg than in Minneapolis for the same grade of wheat, 
ranging from 15 to 30 cents a bushel higher. It is fair to 
say that part of that was probably due to the rate of ex- 
change. In the same months in 1921, under the emergency 
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tariff, the price ranged from 10 to 25 cents a bushel higher in 
Minneapolis than in Winnipeg. 

I know it will be said that so long as both countries export 
their surplus to a foreign market the tariff can not benefit 
the farmer; but it does benefit him, for the reason that the 
millers of the United States will pay a premium for high- 
grade spring wheat to mix with winter wheat and lower-grade 
spring wheat, and what I am saying generally about the 
effect of importations as to wheat and flour applies to the 
importations of all other products. The United States is the 
farmers’ biggest market. Let me show you what occurred 
immediately the war embargo was removed from importations 
of Canadian wheat on September 1, 1920, From 1909 to 1913 
the average importation of wheat from Canada to the United 
States was 940,000 bushels, and the average importation of 
flour was 132,000 barrels. Beginning September 1, 1920, there 
was a perfect flood of importations into the United States. 
During the last four months of 1920—September, October, 
November, and December—there were imported into the United 
States either in wheat or the equivalent of wheat in flour 
35,074,676. bushels, and in the first three months of the year 
1921 14,267,095 bushels, making substantially forty-nine and 
a quarter million bushels. If we produce a surplus, as we do, 
will the Senate tell me what that wheat was sent to the 
United States for if it did not affect the American price and 
the American market? Of course it did. That grain was not 
sent to the United States simply to be shipped through to 
foreign countries. 

In addition to the 49,000,000 bushels imported during that 
time, 41,000,000 bushels were shipped through the United States 
over the United States railways and waterways to foreign 
countries, making in the neighborhood of a little over 90,000,000 
bushels of Canadian grain. Of course, it is fair to say that the 
41,000,000 bushels were simply shipped through and did not 
conie in competition in the American market with American 
grain. It was shipped through, the same as a large amount of 
Canadian grain is always shipped through, in bond, and it 
always will be, because of the facilities for handling it in the 
United States; but practically 50,000,000 bushels from Septem- 
ber, 1920, to March, 1921, inclusive, came in here for domestic 
use and consumption in competition with American wheat. 

At the end of my remarks I introduce a table, compiled by 
the external trade branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in Canada, showing the Canadian exports of various articles to 
the United States before and after the adoption of the emer- 
gency tariff, and if Senators are interested in this table they 
will find a tremendous decrease of agricultural imports from 
Canada in the 10 months of 1922 as compared with the 10 
months of 1921, and comparing January, February, and March 
of 1921 and 1922, under free trade and under the emergency 
tariff, a general decrease in imports will be found—not in every 
product but, in the main, in the large items. 

What I have said of wheat and flour applies with equal force 
to other products of the farm, such as live stock, meats, wool, 
butter, cheese, and other articles on which a duty was levied 
in the emergency tariff act and in the present bill. We all re- 
member how unsparingly this emergency tariff was denounced 
by the Democratic minority in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Kircuin, the minority leader of the 
House, during the debate on the emergency tariff bill, said: 

The policies and principles advocated by the Democratic Party and 
inspiring the continued maintenance of its organization for nearly 100 
years forbid our approval of the pending bill, and impel us to vigor- 
ously protest against its passage. We tuke this opportunity 
to reassure the Democracy of the Nation that the Democrats and Con- 
gres will take no back track on the tariff. * To us, Republican 
protection is no better now than when the Tilden platform of 1876 
denounced it “as a masterpiece of injustice, i uality, and false pre- 
tenze.” It is no better now than when the Cleveland platform of 1892 
denounced it as a fraud—a robbery of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people for the benefit of a few. 

I might remark that no one expects that party to take the 
back track on the question of the tariff or to ever learn any- 
thing from the experience of the past. To that party it is not 
an economic issue, it is a moth-eaten tradition, because it has 
opposed protection for 160 years it should continue to do so. 
That the country has been prosperous, has grown and developed 
its industries under a tariff, that agriculture has improved, 
makes no difference. It is opposed to protection because it al- 
ways has been opposed to it. 

Again and again I have heard the argument upon the floor of 
the Senate within the last six weeks that the Democratic Party 
is Opposing protection in order to increase imports to this coun- 
try and build up a foreign trade to furnish a market for the 
farmer. There is nothing to indicate that his market has 
suffered under the emergency tariff act, and what is the use 
of taking away from him the greatest market at home in order 
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to find a less desirable one abroad? Of course we must aid in 
building up our foreign commerce and in finding a market for 
the surplus of farm products, but we can not do that by taking 
down the bars and injuring his market at home. But the tariff 
act of 1913, which put farm products on the free list and re- 
duced the tariff rates on many other articles did not increase 
our exports. Nineteen hundred and thirteen was the year in 
which the Democratic tariff bill was passed. The next year our 
exports had dropped $100,000,000, and the balance of trade in 
favor of the United States had dropped from $652,000,000. to 
$470,000,000. 

Commencing with the war our exports tremendously increased. 
The reason of this every one knows. No tariff cut any figure 
at that time. Enormous quantities of war material and food- 
stuffs were purchased in the United States, because they could 
not be procured in any other place, and the foreign commerce 
of Germany, England, France, and Italy was very largely 
interfered with, so that our exports were practically measured 
by what we could produce and sell. These exports continued 
to increase from 1914 until 1921. Examination of the exports 
of farm products after the emergency tariff was passed does not 
show that the farmers have suffered in their foreign market by 
reason of the tariff. Take Canada, for instance. Our exports to 
Canada in 1920 were $971,000,000; our imports from Canada, 
$611,000,000. In 1921 the exports to Canada were $593,000,000, 
while the imports from Canada were only $335,000,000, show- 
ing that our imports decreased very much more rapidly than our 
exports. Of course all our imports and exports after the war— 
some two years after the war—when its effect had died out 
and the purchasing power of the countries had been rehabili- 
oh to some extent, enormously decreased. “We must expect 
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In the Argentine our exports in 1920 were $213,000,000, while 
our imports were $207,000,000. In 1921 the exports to Argen- 
tina were $110,000,000, being nearly double the amount of our 
imports, which were $59,000,000. Of course all our foreign 
commerce has fallen off since the change of conditions brought 
about by the war. I do not say that a tariff on all imports 
could not be made so high as to injuriously affect our foreign 
commerce, and I am not in favor of building a tariff wall 
around the United States. I am speaking now, of a tariff on 
farm products, and I believe that the emergency tariff has been 
of inestimable value to the farmers of this country. Within 
the last few months there has been a very great improvement 
in prices on all of these products. When the emergency tariff 
was before the Senate I submitted a report of the Bureau of 
Markets, which I now wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate. It will be found on page 9 of the report of the House 
committee on the emergency tariff. Among other things, the 
bureau reported as follows: 


of war stimulated production at less than its cost. 

Then the Bureau of Markets, a Government agency, proceeds 
to give these statistics, and says: 

On the other hand, following the putting of meat on the free list in 
1913, imports began a rapid development, which was cut off only by 
the war, and in 1919-20 show a marked tendency to resume. ese 
facts need to be considered in conjunction with the fact that the Chi- 
cago packers control from 50 to 60 per cent of the meats cr fae from * 
South America to world markets. With our exports practically no 
greater than in 1910 and with a strong potentiality for increase of im- 
ports, the American farmers npa need protection for their cattle 
aud sheep products. Imports of mutton and lamb for the years 1917 
1919 averaged about 6,000,000 pounds; in 1920 they were 100,000,000 
pounds, and had a far more Poke cond effect on sheep and lamb prices 
than on consumers’ prices of the products. 

That the American farmers urgently need protection for their 
cattle and sheep products has been borne out by the effect of 
the emergency tariff. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrrams] the other day 
read an editorial, I believe from the New York Tribune, in 
which it was stated that business throughout the United States 
was improving, citing manufacturing and commercial business 
generally. That is true; and why? A year ago business was 
in bad condition, largely because the purehasing power of the 
farming communities, ineluding the small towns supported by 
agriculture, had tremendously deereased. The farmer could 
not pay the cost of production of ‘his farm products, to say 
nothing about any profit whatever. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In what part of the country does 
the Senator say that business is improving? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think generally throughout the country 
business has improved. I was going to say that it has im- 
proved very much in the farming communities. That is the 
point I was coming to. 

What is the cause of the improvement, especially in the 
West and in the manufacturing and business centers of the 
country? We are apt to look at the great manufacturers 
and railroads and banks for improvement in business. As a 
matter of fact, the real fact is that when the farming com- 
munities are prosperous the others are prosperous and when 
the farming communities are not prosperous the others are not 
prosperous. You can not build from the top down; you have 
to build from the bottom up. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does not the Senator think that the pros- 
perity of the manufacturing interests of the country is as im- 
portant as the prosperity of the agricultural interests? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly; and I was going to mention that 
fact. Of course, it does not do to say that we should have 
prosperity only among the farmers, although that is the prime 
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necessity, because a nation based upon agriculture with pros- 
perous, independent farming communities who are proprietors 
is always prosperous. That must go hand in hand with the 
prosperity of the manufacturing communities, because it is 
not in the interest of the farmer to buy his products in 
Europe, simply because he may buy them a little cheaper, be- 
cause he wishes the great manufacturing centers and the 
cities for his market; he wishes American labor for his 
market. 

I say, however, that protection of farm products should go 
along with protection of our manufacturers, protection of our 
labor, protection of all of our industries, not to the degree of 
absolute embargo, but to the degree of giving the preference to 
the American farmer and the American producer, in whatever 
branch his business may be. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert at the end of my 
remarks a table compiled by the external trade branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, showing Canadian exports to the United 
States affected by the emergency tariff during January, Febru- 
ary, and March of 1922, and the 10 months ending March, 1922; 
also a table showing the average price of No. 1 northern spring 
8 Minneapolis and Winnipeg from July 1. 1920, to May 
18. 

There being no objection, the tables referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Canadian exports to United States affeeted by emergency tariff, January, February, and March, 1922, and 10 months ending March, 1922. 
{Compiled by the External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics.] 


Tariff number and artiele. 


177 | Sugar 300 
Kosse 287 

181 obaceo 225 

195 | Butter and substitutes therefor. 38, 305 

196 | Cheese and substitutes therefor... 5,771 

Ex. 197 provided for.. 696 
Ex. 212 127,912 


Corn or maize : 
Fresh or frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
Meats of all Kinds, peopared or preserved,” 
eal or 
not ially provided for. M 
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50, 697,377 23,715 

639,596 | 1,104,525 

25, 574 11,202 

5,128,435 | 2,958,580 

565,537 | 2,952, 120 

6,608 3, 545 

1,349,063 | 2, 706, 656 

25, 356 486, 274 

5 6,241 5,535 
34, 228, 200 24, 792, 300 

2,730,564 1, 098, 650 

1,341, 1903 I 22 021 

1,154,630 | 1.495, 280 

2 13,172,338 1,251,724 
2,207,207 1, 305,512 

279, 637 142, 706 

184, 570 97, 950 

42,251, 768 11, 012, 850 

1, 179, 541 429, 947 

eee ee 7, 047, 350 267, 380 


Average price No. I northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and Winni- | Average price No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and Winni- 


peg, July 1, 1920, to May 18, 


o ee Se $2.15 81. 98 
o ( (ͤ A PENT 2.15 2. 01 
July 15 2.15 1. 93 
o 2.15 1.88 
July 29 2.70 2,15 1.72 
Aug. 5 2.62 2.15 1.95 
Aug. 12. 2. 90 2.15 1.92 
D a 2.15 1. 91 
Aug. 26 2. 55 215 1.96 
Sept. 2. 2.59 277 1.95 
Sept. 9. 2. 67 2.82 1.86 
Sept. 16. 2.58 2.8¹ 1.90 
Sept. 33 2.50 2.65 1.82 
. 30.. 2,36 ... E 602 A RT 

1 K 2.20 1.67 

14. 2.17 2.45 1.81 

21. 2. 13 2.33 1.80 

28.. 2.10 2.33 1.85 

X E T era 2.22 1.82 
2u 1.88 

„ 2. 04 1.89 

papaescade 1. 80 1.96 

1.97 1.93 

3 1. 93 1.83 

1. 94 1. 90 
Ense 

1.94 1.87 
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ug. 1.12 
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Ane’ 25 S E 1 
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Sept. 1. 1.43 1.52 
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Sept. 15 S ccc EA 1.44 
Sept. 22.. E 1.40 
Bept. .csie. 1.48 2 141 
Oct. 6. 184 i 1.40 
Oct. 13. 3 1. 39 
Oct. 20. 1.28 1.09 1.39 
Oct. 27. 1.28 1.09 1.80 
Nov. 3. 1.18 1.02 1,41 
NOV: e 1.27 1. 10 
1 1.08 
N b 1.16 
Dec. 1... 1.16 
Dec. 8... 1. 1 
Deo. 155. 1.09 
Dee. 2222. 1.14 
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Senate bill. Act of 1913. Act of 1909. Emergency tariff. 
Article, 
Par. Rate. Par. Rate. Par. Rate, Par. Rate. 
eg Maa DES 1O60 Benin eNSD CC 


60 > 
TE AEA pat 100 porinis 
gh pd cerca 
45 cents per 100 pounds 
1E conte nex bosbal of 
56 pounds. 
20 cents per bushel 
of 48 pounds. 
15 cents per bushel of 


56 pounds. 
40 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. 


p 5 
58 cents per 100 pounds 
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Scents per pound..... 


eese: 
Valued at less than 30 cents per pound..... 
Valued at 30 cents or more per pound 
Am YT ns aevSae 
Sour milk and buttermilk. 


338888388 2228 8 SYN 2888 


Fresh beef and veal 
Mutton and goat meat. 
Fresh lamb. . 
Fresh pork.. 
Bacon 
HEAG 
A ͥ ⁴ũAa . ⁰“⁰ùͥ — ͤ«N?5 — 
Other pork, red or preser vel. 
Meats 8515 nds, prepared or preserved, 
n. s. p. f. 
Moats, fresh, repared or preserved, n. s. p. f...| 706 20 per cant ad valorem. 
Reindeer pelo Tenison, and other game (ex- | 704 | 4 cents per pound..... 
AE birds), n. s. p. . 
4485 poultry in the shell 5 713 | 8 cents per doren 
Whole eggs, yolk, and egg albumen, | 713 | 6 cents per pound ẹ.-- 
frozen. prepared or pre- 


$1.50 per head.........)...... 

242 | 25 percent ad valorem. 1 | 35 cents per bushel. 
ed ANT s oe eee 2 | per cent ad valorem. 
238 | 15 cents per bushel..../...... 

238 |..... CC 
235 | 15 cents per bushel of 4 | 15 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. 56 pounds. 
15 cents per bushel of | 230 | 30 cents per bushel of.. 
48 pounds. 48 pounds. 
Free 241 | 10 cents per bushel . 
265 | 25 cents per bushel of 3 | 30 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. x 56 pounds. 
265 | 25 cents per bushel of 7 | 25 cents per bushel of 
60 pounds. 
245 6 cents per pound. 
246 23 per cent ad valorem. 
246 0. 
247 2 cents per gallon. 
2) 27 5 cents per gallon. 
285 2 cents nd. 
255 Det 
285 Do. 
285 Do. 
234 
284 |. 
ae! aaa tae 
286 25 cent ad valorem. 
285 = 


18 cents per pound 
Ate . 
RTA do. 
See a 
. 46 Tres. . . . . . 610 Free. . . „ 
6 cents pound... 229 | cents per pound 289 | 5 cents per pound 
8 omits per pound sevsa 227 30 par cont od VOIN. eass No corresponding pro- 8 
on. 
All the foregoing, prepared or preserved in | 712 | 35 per cent ad valorem.|...... See above . Seo above 
any manner, U. S. p. f. * 


Horses and mules: 
Valued at not more than $150 
Valued at more than $150 per 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I have listened with much 
interest to the remarks of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I was very glad to have him express 
himself, because I had heard from time to time that he claimed 
to be a friend of the farmer, and in observing his votes since 
this bill has been before the Senate, I have come rather seri- 
ously to suspect that I was mistaken in the supposition in this 
behalf. - 

The Senator twits the Democrats for disregarding the in- 
terests of the farmer, I recognize that there are quite a num- 
ber of duties carried in this bill which it is claimed will 
benefit the farmer, some of them pretty high duties upon his 
products. Some few of the products upon which these duties 
are carried will probably be enhanced in price as a result of 
these duties, but I have a strong conviction—and in that con- 
viction I think the country pretty generally agrees with me— 
that many of the duties on farm products found in this bill 
would never have gotten there except for a surrender on the 
part of the friends or self-proclaimed friends of the farmer 
upon the other side of the Chamber. These duties have not 
heretofore been in Republican tariff bills. I am going to let 
the other side of the Chamber thrash that out, 


It is said that the farmer obtained what was demanded in his 
name by reason of their agreeing to the multitudinous duties 
that were placed upon practically every manufactured product 
in this country, and which are crushing in their effect upon the 
already overburdened agricultural population. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator is referring to what is some- 
times called the tariff bloc here in the Senate, I want to say 
that he is entirely mistaken if he thinks there has ever been 
any agreement on the part of any Member of the Senate, so far 
as I know, or its Members or officers, or those who have been 
looking after the interests of the farmers in that organization. 
That charge has been made over and over again on the floor of 
the Senate, and I have denied it, and I deny it again. I say 
that there never has been any agreement or any understanding 
on the part of any member of the tariff bloc with regard to any 
schedules outside of the agricultural schedule, 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator has denied that before, and 
others have denied it before, but a denial does not prove any- 
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thing. I say that the almost universal impression is that the 
Senate Finance Committee never would have been able to 
report this bill out, carrying these high rates of duty on manu- 
factured. products, if it had not been for the arrangement made 
by which certain agricultural interests were supposed. to be 
taken care of. If everybody is mistaken about that, I am not 
responsible; but there is the impression that but for the ar- 
rangement by which the agricultural bloc were given all they 
asked—and they asked and obtained precious little that will 
be of any benefit to the farmer—these high tariff rates on 
manufactured articles could not have been written into the 
bill; and why? Because they place grievous burdens upon the 
farmer, and those who profess to stand for the farmer would 
not have consented that those burdens should be placed upon 
him except upon the condition that he be given what they ac- 
cepted as bestowing some benefits upon him. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wituts-in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 5 

Mr. GOODING. It may be the Senator's impression that 
there is a combination, but I want to say again that he is en- 
tirely mistaken, and I think the votes we have had here on sev- 
eral occasions on different schedules prove very conclusively 
that Senators are voting. their convictions. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I say that but for the placat- 
ing of the agricultural classes, represented here by these duties 
which. are supposed to confer benefits upon the farmer, ét would 
be absolutely impossible for the Finance Committee to pass this 
bill through the Senate, carrying these high rates of duty upor 
things which the farmers of this country have to buy and do 
not produce. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. I did not interrupt the Senator, 
however, when he was speaking. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will not interrupt the Senator. I beg his 
pardon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator may ask me a question. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator be kind enough to yield 
once more to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the average rates given to agriculture and live 
stock in the Finance Committee bill are not as high as the rates 
given by the Underwood-Simmons law to the manufacturers 
within something likes 25 per cent. So that they are not very 
high after all, yet the Senator says they are extremely high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator speaking of the rates on agri- 
cultural products? 

Mr. GOODING. I am saying that the agricultural rates in 
the Finance Committee bill are not as high on an average as 
the rates given by the Underwood-Simmons law to the manu- 
facturers of the country: that the rates on an average are not 
as high. * i 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, that is am absurd comparison 
to make. However, there is no doubt. about one thing, that the 
rates given by this bill to agriculture are higher than the rates 
given by the Underwood bill; and thére is no doubt about an- 
other thing, that the rates given in this bill to the manufac- 
turing interests of the country are 100 per cent higher than 
the rates in the Underwood bill. In view of that fact, may I 
ask the Senator if he can take any pride in tlie bargain (7?) 
driven for the farmer in this bill? 

Mr. GOODING. I am not questioning the difference as far 
as the rates in the two bills are concerned. If 
the Senator will figure it up, he will fmd that the average rates 
given to agriculture are about 213 per cent, while the average 
rates given to manufacturers under the Underwood-Simmons 
bill were somewhere about 24 per cent on an average. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, how is it, then, that a man 
who represents the agricultural West can be so enthusiastic for 
a bill which gives to agriculture only 21 per cent and to manu- 
facturers 75 or 80 per cent? Are the great farmers of the West 
going to be sacrificed by their friends? 

Mr. GOODING. The Finance Committee bill does not give 
an average of 75 or 80 per cent to the manufacturers, 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does it give? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not know what the average is, but some 
of the rates are only 20 per cent, some 15, and some of them are 
70 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And some of them 200 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. T do not think they are high enough on an 
average to protect American industries 


Mr. CARAWAY. Of course not; they ought to be 2,000 per 


cent. 

Mr. GOODING. And that is going to be proven very conclu- 
sively before we get through with the debate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You will not prove anything. 

Mr. GOODING. Wait and see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the Senator now, he is con- 
tending that the rates given in this bill to agriculture, where 
anything is done for agriculture, amount to an average of only 
about 213 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. Twenty-one and a half per cent, taking all 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Notwithstanding the duties this bill car- 
ries in favor of the manufacturing industries. of this country 
on what the farmer must buy amount on an average to over 
60 per cent, three times the average rate the Senator says this 
bill gives to argriculture; the Senator, claiming to represent 
agriculture, agreed, and is carrying out the agreement, to vote 
for these 60 per cent duties on the things which the farmer 
has to buy, while only exacting for the farmer—for he got all 
he asked—a 21 per cent duty. $ 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator has no right to say that I 
have made an agreement, or that I am out any agree- 
ment, because it is not true, and I hope I shall not have to 
the Senator's attention to it again. 2 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a fact, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Idaho spoke for the bloc. It is a fact that he got all that 
he demanded for the farmer. It is a fact that he got only 21 
per cent for the farmer, and it is a fact that he has been 
voting from day to day up to this time, and declares his pur- 
pose to continue to vote from day to day to the end of the 
consideration of this bill, for 60 per cent duties upon the things 
the ee buys and which the manufacturers of this country 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Has anybody ever heard him criticize a 
rate on this bill as being too high? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; and never will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He just announced that it was not high 
enough to suit him, and yet he never has offered an amendment 
I have heard of to increase the rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts, so evidently the tears he sheds now are for the manu- 
facturer and monopolist in the country, and not for the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He got all he asked for the farmer, and he 
got only a third as much for the farmer as he has voted for 
from day to day for the manufacturing interests. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He has not gotten as much for the manu- 
facturers as he wanted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, IT am drifting away from 
what I started out to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall finish in a minute or two, if tha 
Senator will pardon me, and then he can take the floor, I am 
drifting away from what I rose to say. It was not my inten- 
tion this morning to get into a heated discussion, because my 
physical condition will not permit me to do it, but I do want 
to say a word or two to my good friend the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Kertroce], who has addressed the Senate, and 
who. has almost shed tears over the farmer of this country 
and his fate. 

The Senator says he is a friend of the farmer: He says that 
whenever he gets an opportunity to vote for the farmer he is 
going te do it and do it gladly. I want to tell my friend how 
he may serve the farmers of this country. Voting for this 21 
per cent duty, which will be effective to help upon only about 
10 or 15 per cent of the articles upon which it is imposed, will 
not help the farmer much, I will say to the Senator. 

It will only help certain relatively small groups of farmers 
in certain States and will not compensate even those small 
groups for the additional burdens that this bill heaps upon 
them. The American farmer, generally, it will not help, and 
in many instances it will add to his burden. I will tell the 
Senator how he can help the farmer. In that connection, let 
me say that the Senator since the bill was taken up has voted 
already probably something more than 100 times, and every 
vote he has cast up to this time has been a vote to shoulder 
upon the farmers of the country a burden of taxation such 
as they never have been called on to bear before in the history 
of the United States or in the history of the legislation of any 
country upon the face of the earth. The Senator apparently 
is going to continue to do that. He is going to continue to 
the end to vote for the duties contained in the bill, and when 
he shall have finished his work of helping the farmer I want 
to remind him that the aggregate result will be that he has 
imposed upon the farmer, who represents 50 per cent of the 
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consumers of the country, an additional burden of at least 
$1,500,000,000, and against that burden the general farmer of 
the country will get no benefit, while a few small groups of 
farmers will get a benefit of probably a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

If the Senator from Minnesota is a friend of the farmer, 
he has a mighty poor way of showing that friendship. Cer- 
tainly the groups of farmers thereby benefited will glady ac- 
cept a duty that will give them a higher price upon the few 
of the articles which are produced by them; but the farmers 
of the country are men of sense; they are men of judgment; 
and they know that while the Senator may vote for these few 
effective duties on agricultural products, the Senator has from 
day to day until now voted and will from day to day until 
the bill is passed continue to vote to pile up burdens upon 
their backs until, when he gets through, the farmers of the 
United States will be loaded down by a burden of taxation 
which no people upon the face of the earth have ever yet had 
to bear. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. $ 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In corroboration of what the 
Senator is saying, I would state that in the Swainsboro Forest- 
Blade, the county paper of Emanuel County, one of the very 
best farming counties in Georgia, there are four pages of ad- 
vertisements in small print of land for sale by the sheriff for 
taxes. Our people in a typical farming State have been re- 
duced to desperation by taxation, and they are being sold out 
of house and home at the rate this paper indicates—four pages 
of advertisements of lands for sale for taxes in one month. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, all I desire to say in con- 

clusion to the Senator from Minnesota is that, instead of boast- 
ing of what he has done for the farmer, he ought to get on his 
knees and ask for pardon of the farmer for what he has done 
to him. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not think I am in the 
habit of boasting much to the Senate. The Senator from North 
Carolina charges that the duties on farm products would not 
have been placed in the bill but for the agreement of the so- 
called farm bloc that they would stand by the very high duties. 
The duties in the bill are not as high as the duties in the emer- 
gency tariff law enacted by the same Republican Congress 
when the same farm representatives or representatives of 
farming States voted for them, and a few of the Democrats did 
likewise, and no claim was made at that time that any bargain 
was made as to any other rates. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is absurd. No bargain has been 
made. I have never agreed to vote for any single item in the 
bill. I have voted against quite a large number of duties 
that I thought were too high, and I propose to go on to the end 
yoting on each duty as nearly as I can make up my mind to 
what I think is right. I think everybody else is going to do 
the same. I do not know of any combination, 
I have not been taken into it. 

From the Senator’s attitude one would think that it is his 
opinion that the sole interest the farmer has is to buy his mer- 
chandise, his manufactured products, in the cheapest markets 
the world furnishes to him, even though he makes this country 
merely a farming country and not a farming and manufactur- 
ing country. Of course, it is to the interest of the farmer to 
have a market in all of the great cities and manufacturing cen- 
ters and te have this* country produce all the manufactured 
goods it can, because this is his big market. 

I am not going to vote for any tariff rate that I think is un- 
reasonably high. I may be mistaken, as I or anyone is liable 
to be in some of the two or three thousand items contained in 
the bill. But the Senator from North Carolina is not going to 
fool the farmers of the country by any such talk as that of this 
morning. They understand the tariff and know exactly what 
they want. ie 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, of course theoretically it would 
be necessary, in order to do justice, to place a duty upon the 
raw materials and upon the farm products commensurate with 
the duty upon the thing the farmer buys. Academically every- 
one would see that that would be but fair. If we are to pre- 
serve the home market for home industries all who participate 
in that market should participate upon a basis of equality. 
One could not argue, if the elements that enter into it were 
amenable to human law, that he had a right by any provision 
of law to lay a duty upon what is to be purchased by one class 
of individuals out of proportion to the duty upon the articles 
which that individual sold to get the means for the purchase. 


If there is any, 


When we speak of there being discrimination in the bill 
against farm products in the percentage of the duty, I have 
not given that any great concern, nor have I given it any par- 
ticular study, because I known, as practically every man on 
the floor of the Senate knows, that a great fundamental law, 
basic law, natural law, ‘can not be set aside by the temporary 
enactment of some human law in contravention to it. There is 
a fundamental basis in our economics that makes it impossible 
under present conditions—and these conditions seem to be the 
outgrowth of natural law—for the farmers of the country, pro- 
ducing the basic products of the farm, ever to be benefited to any 
appreciable degree, any material degree, by any tariff law that 
may be passed. . 

In the first place, when the farmer produces his crop, the size 
of the farms and the conditions under which a given product is 
produced are so varied, his financial resources are so notori- 
ously wanting, that it is practically impossible for him as a 
person and individual in interest to take advantage of any 
tariff that may be placed upon his product. Let us take the 
matter of wheat. I invite a study of the export and import 
prices running from 1910 to 1921. Compare what the farmer 
received for his wheat in the domestic market with the price 
that the foreigner gave for the domestic grain in the open mar- 
kets of the world. 

Why is this? The fundamental reason, first, is that the 
farmer, numbered by the millions, with no organization, with 
practically every crop that he makes hypothecated before it is 
harvested and expenses incurred that must be met, having no 
power to fix the price himself in which he can add up the cost 
of labor, the cost of land, the overhead charges, and then 
through the power of his reserve capital and his organization 
say, “ This is the domestic price and the Government has pro- 
tected me from competition by a tariff wall, and though I sell 
the domestic wheat at $2 a bushel by virtue of the protection 
I get and the exported wheat at $1.70 a bushel, I have counted 
my cost and taken advantage of the protection and fixed my 
price,” 

But who fixes the price of the American farmer’s wheat? I 
guarantee the assertion that there is not a farmer in America 
who influences to one one-hundredth of 1 per cent the market 
price of his wheat. Who does fix the market price of his wheat? 
The export buyer and the domestic buyer who compete in the 
same market for the same product. I guarantee the assertion 
here to-day that the price of American wheat is fixed by the 
export price. But we have gone afield. What is the use for us 
even to consider putting a tariff on agricultural products, except 
those which are made in such small quantities by the individual 
with such capital that he can take advantage by virtue of his 
reserve capital to fix the price? Why do the Republicans stand 
here and talk about extending to the farmers of the country the 
blessings of a tariff when it is known that the purchaser of that 
article is the one who fixes the prices and the producer has no 
word in it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President, will the Sendtor yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. . 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose the Senator is aware of the fact 
that much of the wheat exported from this country is exported 
in the form of flour, that the Americans are the greatest mil- 
lers in the world, and that the American millers pay a premium 
over foreign prices for wheat at the mill and sell the by-products 
to the cattle raisers and the dairymen in their own section of 
the country. So the foreign price, the Liverpool price, less the 
freight, does not fix the price of American wheat in the domestic 
market. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to ask the Senator a question right 
there: There may be some little incidental matter which may 
enter into the question and vary the price, but the Senator 
from Minnesota does not pretend to say that the farmers of 
America fix the price of their wheat or have any voice in doing 
so at all? I shall be delighted to know that there is in the 
domain of America somewhere some product of universal use 
which is produced by American farmers the price of which is 
fixed by the producers of the article. Does the Senator know, 
will the Senator pretend to say, that the farmers of this coun- 
try have any influence at all in fixing the price of their grain? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, for the reason that I did not 
think the farmer had voice enough in fixing his prices, I sup- 
ported the cooperative market bill to give him a chance to do 
so, and I think he is going to do it. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree heartily with the Senator from Min- 
nesota as to that. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say here—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 
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The VICA PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from South Car- 
olina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. . 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from South Carolina, of course, 
believes in the great law of supply and demand? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but that law has*been perverted. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator believes in that law, I want 
to ask him if the importation of 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from Canada in six months, when the average importation had 
been only 1,000,000 bushels a year, had anything to do with 
bringing down the price of wheat in this country? That is 
the object of a tariff—to control the supply to some extent 
and to stabilize prices. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to answer the Senator. I think he 
has his terminology a little wrong. Owing to modern condi- 
tions 

Mr. GOODING. I will take the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. SMITH. Wait a minute. I will answer the Senator in 
my own time, as I have the floor. Under modern conditions 
it is not the law of supply and demand any more; it is the law 
of supply and the man. That is the law that is operating now. 
The millions of bushels of wheat to which the Senator from 
Idaho referred as being imported in this country come in here 
under bond, to be ground by American millers and then ex- 
ported. The Senator from Idaho knows that. 

I wish to make the further obseryation that it will not make 
any material difference, so far as the fixing of the price is con- 
cerned, how much wheat is imported into this country so long 
as the buyer has the privilege and power to fix the price. 

Why, Mr. President and Senators, we all know that the logie of 
events to-day tends in the direction of organization, combinations 
and trusts. I will guarantee that a Senator can not walk into 
a store in the city of Washington and purchase any article of 
common merchandise which is not controlled by a trust or a 
combination and the price of which is not practically uniform 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from the mountains to the 
seaboard. That is true from the smallest to the greatest article. 
Under the tariff policy of protection to American’ manufac- 
turers, trusts and combinations have the American market 
and they divide the territory up. They have their retail or- 
ganizations, their wholesale organizations, and their manufac- 
turers’ organizations, and they have an understanding as to 
prices and profits and the division of territory in which to dis- 
tribute their goods. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. > 

Mr. GOODING. I desire fo ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if his party was not in control of the Government for 
eight years; and if the condition of the country is such as he 
has stated, what his party did to correct it? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not catch the Senator's question. 

Mr. GOODING. I stated that the Democratic Party was in 
control of this Government for eight years, and I asked what 
did that party do to correct the evil which the Senator from 
South Carolina is describing of combinations and of trusts, 
which the Senator says control the prices of everything? 

Mr. SMITH. The Democratic Party passed what we thought 
was, and what fundamentally is, and what, properly adminis- 
tered, will yet prove to be, the beginning of the solution of that 
problem, I believe that our new banking and currency law, 
which allows a commodity basis for the issuance of currency, 
if properly administered, will go largely toward relieving the 
situation to which I have referred. I believe that the land 
bank law which we passed giving long-time eredit at low 
rates of interest furnishes some material advantage; but before 
the farmers of this country can compete with their organized 
capitalized competitors the Government will have to see to it 
that there is provided a banking and currency system which is 
adapted to the peculiar conditions under which the farmer 
labors and produces and which will put him on a basis of 
equality with the commercial banking world. 

Mr. President, we all know that the banking resources of this 
country are at the command and for the use of commerce. 
Senators on this floor will say that we can not put agriculture 
on the same basis as the ordinary commercial activities in the 
banking system as we now have it; that it is necessary to have 
a quick turnover in the capital of a bank; its assets must be 
liquid to meet the daily and hourly demands of commerce. It 
takes 12 months for the farmer to produce a commercial asset 
to meet the liabilities incurred in the production of his crop. 
If he attempts to store his produce and to hold it by borrowing 
money, even from the Government, there comes a ery that it is 
a frozen asset and must be forced upon the market. There are 
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no banking resources in this country by which he can meet the 
peculiar conditions under which he produces, while every 
ingenuity known to the brain of man has been invoked to per- 
fect the plan by which the manufacturers of ordinary com- 
mercial articles may be adequately financed. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the man who manufactures is able to stop production 
or to limit production whenever his business ceases to be 
profitable; but the farmer, after he commences to work, has no 
way of quitting his crop in the midst of the season in order to 
limit his production without ruining himself? 

Mr. SMITH. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GOODING. I might say that while the farmer may not 
hold bis products against the world, if he is ever to have any 
benefit of a more adequate system of credit or anything of 
that kind he must have a protective tariff to protect him as 
against the world, or he will not be able to hold his products, 
nor will he have his own market. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, we have had an illustration of 
holding against the world. When prices were breaking—and 
they broke to the point of bankruptcy—the farmers of this 
country were calmly told that the reason of that condition was 
that the world markets could not absorb their goods, and there- 
fore the bankrupt and pauperized prices of Europe must obtain 
here until Europe ceased to be bankrupt and pauperized, while 
at the very same time here in this Capitol we were told that 
we should pass a law by which the manufacturers’ article sold 
in this country should be sold at anywhere from 60 to 75 per 
cent higher than the price for a similar article which could be 
purchased abroad. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator further, I think about as good an illustration, of what 
the farmer needs may be found in the emergency tariff act. 
After it was enacted farm products fell every month, but when 
we passed a bill through Congress to buy $20,000,000 worth of 
grain for starving Russia—and I voted for it—when the real 
object was to get rid of a surplus, grain immediately com- 
menced to rise, which shows that it was the market and not the 
tariff that the farmer needed. When $20,000,000 worth of grain 
was shipped out of this country grain commenced to rise, when, 
as a matter of fact, under the emergency tariff law the price 
fell every month. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, what I am trying to emphasize 
and impress upon my colleagues is the fact that it is a funda- 
mental truth, which can not be controverted, that the man 
who has something to sell but who has no resources back of 
him, who has incurred debts in the production of a commodity, 
which debts are due and which are almost equal to the market 
value of the commodity produced by him, no tariff law can 
benefit him. So long as he must depend upon the price of the 
purchaser for what he gets for the commodity produced by him 
the tariff will avail him nothing. What good would it do the 
shoe manufacturers of this country if we were to impose on shoes 
a tariff of 100 per cent ad valorem or a specifie duty of double 
the price of his shoes, if when he produced his shoes and had 
them ready for market he had to depend upon the price of those 
who purchased his shoes for what he would get for them? To 
add to that illustration, suppose the buyer of the shoes was not 
only buying for the domestic market but was also buying for the 
foreign market and knew that the manufacturer of the shoes 
had no way of holding them, no resources back of him, no 
organization, and no power to assert his own right in the 
commodity. 

Take the cotton of the South. Up to a few years ago we 
produced such a quantity of cotten that we shipped 50 per cent 
of it abroad. What was the price of American cotton on the 
local market? What is the price this morning of American cot- 
ton on the local market? It is the price of Liverpool cabled 
here. Who dictates the price of American cotton to-day on the 
market of America? American buyers buying for export. 
What does the domestic mill give for cotton? The domestic mill 
gives the foreign price, less the freight from here to Liverpool. 
I guarantee that that assertion will hold good in reference to 
the wheat of the West. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator says he will guarantee 
that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, SMITH. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator should take the 
trouble to weigh some of the mercerized goods which the manu- 
facturers put on the market in competition with silk, he would 
find that the pound of cotton for which the farmer receives, 
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say, 20 cents, is transformed by law into a product for the 
cotton in which the American people pay at the rate of from 
$50 to $100 a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has just stated that he will 
guarantee that the same rule which he says applies to cotton 
applies also to wheat. I know that the Senator wants to be 
fair, and I know how close to his heart are the interests of 
agriculture generally throughout the country; but I want him 
to be perfectly fair in the discussion of a matter that affects 
our farmers, as I shall always try to be with anything which 
affects the cotton producers. I admit—I think we will all have 
to admit—that the farmer has been largely at the mercy of the 
manipulators of grain, cotton, and ‘so forth, but the great law 
of supply and demand has never entirely been destroyed. The 
Senater from South Carolina has stated that the 49,000,000 
bushels of wheat which the Senator from Minnesota stated 
came in from Canada were imported into this country for grind- 
ing and for export abroad. 

I want to correct that statement of the Senator, because I 
know he wants to be corrected if he is in error. Something 
over 49,000,000 bushels came in for sale and consumption in 
the United States, and between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000—I 
have not the exact number in mind—came in, in addition to 
that, in bonded warehouses, and, of course, was shipped out. 
To show the actual effect of the emergency tariff, however, 
while, of course, as the general world market and supply and 
demand went up and down our supply went up and down to 
a certain extent; yet, from November, 1921, when we began 
to handle the 1921 crop, down to the present time, the average 
price in the United States for wheat in Minneapolis, compared 
with Fort William, making allowance for the grade, which is 
a little better under the requirements of the Canadian laws, 
was about 30 cents a bushel in favor of the American pro- 
ducer. The table which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KEtLoce] put in, and which I put in the other day, which 
shows the comparative prices between the two markets in 
1920 in November, and then in 1921 in November, gives an 
average of over 30 cents a bushel in favor of the American 
producer as against the Canadian producer. 

The Senator knows that Canada has almost no home market 
compared with her export market, and she pays exactly the 
same price to export a bushel of grain frgm Fort William to 
Liverpool as the American pays to export a bushel from Duluth 
to Liverpool. The Canadian price is governed by the Liver- 
pool price, less the cost of transportation, while the American 
price, as shown right up to date in these tables, averages about 
30 cents a bushel higher than the Canadian price, due entirely 
to the tariff which is placed upon it, because if it were not 
there, of course, the Canadian product would come in just ex- 
actly for the same price as the American product from the 
same point, and would take the market in preference some- 
times even to the American product; so the tariff does not 
operate the same as it does upon your cotton. It does give us 
an advantage in the case of our wheat. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I did not know that this dis- 
cussion was coming up, and I have not armed myself with 
statistics. The fact of the business is, in the broad statement 
of the case that I have attempted to make this morning, that 
while there may be locally some incidental advantage, I am 
here emphasizing this fact: It would not benefit me as a wheat 
grower to have a tariff placed upon my wheat if I produced 
enough wheat to supply the domestic demand and had an ap- 
preciable surplus to export, if I had no power by organization 
or reserve capital to fix the price; the tariff would benefit me 
nothing, because the purchaser of that wheat is going to buy 
for domestic use at the same price that he pays for the ex- 
port article. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose there was a demand for every 
bushel of a certain kind of wheat that you produced in the 
United States, like the milling demand for our hard northern 
wheat. We do not export any of it. We export some flour, but 
we do not export a bushel of that hard northern wheat; and 
there is where people seem to misunderstand the situation. The 
milling demand takes every bushel, and then it reaches over into 
Canada, because we have not quite enough; and that is why 
the tariff does benefit us on 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels 
of hard spring wheat. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but that is a case where the scarcity of 
the article and the law of supply and demand is operating, and 
not the tariff, Let me show the Senator, to illustrate the point 
I am attempting to make—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me correct the Senator right there. 
The Senator speaks of the tariff. Without the tariff you can 


reach right over across the imaginary line and tap a granary 
which has 250,000,000 bushels of the same kind, and immediately 
convert your deficit into a surptus of, say, 200,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, take the steel industry of this 
country, producing practically 80 per cent of the world’s con- 
sumption of fabricated iron and steel. Its surplus, its exports, 
are almost equal to the domestic sale; and on the border be- 
tween Mexico and the United States this was shown a few 
years ago: In the case of steel rails for use in the building of 
an international road, the American rails were anywhere from 
$16 to $18 a ton higher on the American side than just across 
the imaginary line in Mexico, the same rails, made by the same 
company. What was the reason of it? The great Steel Trust, 
armed as it was with reserve capital and organization, could 
take advantage of your tariff and put up the price to the Ameri- 
can consumer to a point where it measured the difference of 
the tariff, while just across the border it met the competition 
of the world and sold its surplus at $16 a ton less than its 
product was sold to the American. 

Were the American farmer organized, and had he back of 
him the financial resources that characterize the manufactur- 
ing interests of this country, the tariff might enable him to 
keep the manufacturing interests from going into his pocket and 
taking from him the proceeds of his toil and putting it into 
their pockets; but I guarantee the assertion here to-day that 
if it were humanly possible to put the same rate of duty and 
the same protection on everything in America, from the ham- 
blest laborer up to the highest phase of manufacturing, so that 
each and every American citizen would have the same advan- 
tage, we would not have this clamor for a tariff law. 

Mr. President, we are rapidly approaching the end of the 
second century of the existence of this country. We boast of 
our Government and its achievements, During the World 
War, on such a stupendous scale, we practically fed, clothed, 
financed, and fought the battles of the world. We boast of 
our progress and development, and yet the agriculturists of 
this country are to-day laboring under the same financial handi- 
cap as the first one who ever labored under any organized sys- 
tem of finance. We are told that the plan by which the 
farmer finances his products to-day is not compatible with the 
banking laws by which commerce is financed; and yet we have 
perfected the latter plan to a point where it meets the minutest 
demands of trade. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I take it the Senator from South Carolina 
is speaking in behalf of an extended credit system for the 
farmer—that is, that he ought to have longer credits, or sea- 
sonal eredits. = ' 

Mr. SMITH. No; I am stating that our legislation for the 
farmer of this country ought to have gone pari passu with our 
legislation for commerce, so that to-day, If it were the policy 
of this Government to pass a protective tariff law, he would 
automatically be made a beneficiary thereof to as great an 
extent as the manufacturing and commercial interests of this 
country; but there is not a man here but knows that that 
is not true. The farmer has to sell at the behest of the buyer, 
while the manufacturer sells at his own price. You have pro- 
vided the farmer with no credit facilities, with no banking 
facilities, and if he dares attempt to store his stuff in order 
to distribute 12 months’ supply over 12 months he is immedi- 
ately branded as a profiteer, and you say you have frozen 
credits, and you can not live while the finances of this country 
are tied up in the products of the poor fellow who caused 
them to come into existence. We are told that 30 and 60 
and 90 day paper is essential for the progress and develop- 
ment of commerce and that the farmer must sell his stuff. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator's 
statement to the effect that the farmer is obliged to sell his 
product at a low price, there are no financial arrangements 
made available for his use, and, therefore, he is unable to 
bring about an orderly marketing of his product in proportion 
to the demand 

Mr. SMITH. Just to put it in a word, he has no say in 
the price of the thing he produces. 

Mr. BURSUM. While every man, every producer, every 
manufacturer can control the sale of his products if he has 
an arrangement to finance himself so that he can distribute 
his production in accordance with the demands caused through 
consumption? 

Mr. SMITH. Not only can he distribute it, but he can govern 
his crop according to his own notions. 

Mr. BURSUM. Precisely. Then I take it that the remedy 
that is sought must be the longer extension of credit—that is, 
machinery whereby the farmer may obtain, in place of 90-day 
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loans, 6-month or 9-month loans. How long a period does 
the Senator believe would meet the situation? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, that is academic. What is needed is a 
financial system that will meet the peculiar needs of the 
farmer, giving him as ample credit as the manufacturer, 
and rating. him in his peculiar field along with the manufac- 
turer. In a word, what I am contending is this: You have 
no right in reason, common sense, or justice, knowing the 
condition under which the agriculturist of this country pro- 
duces the wealth of this country, to burden him with a tariff 
law which can protect and does protect the man who is or- 
ganized, with the resources and with the power to fix his price 
commensurate with the protection you give him, while the 
man who produces the raw material, unorganized, without 
capital, at the mercy of his creditor, has to pay the bill 
out of the miserable pittance that the buyer gives him. 

That is the plea I am making. In place of attempting to 
pass a tariff law adding to his burdens this Republican ad- 
ministration ought to address itself to remedying the miserable 
conditions under which, in 1920, without a word of warning, 
after he had been plead with to produce to the limit, like a 
clap of thunder out of a clear sky his paper was diseredited 
in the bank, he was told to sell, credit was denied him, the 
market tumbled until he found himself bankrupt, having no 
resources whatever to meet the storm. What was the compari- 
son? I invite Senators here to-day to look at the difference. 
Agricultural products—cotton, wheat, cattle-went to bank- 
rupt prices, while shoes and clothes and every manufactured 
article did not decline appreciably from the peak of war 
prices. Why was that? Because the farmer was without. any 
resources to help himself, while the manufacturer had the 
cooperation of his organization and the resources of the 
finances of this country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he knows when the increase in prices of farm com- 
modities commenced? How soon after the passage of the 
emergency tariff bill was it before every farm product which 
the emergency tariff bill protected was increased in price? 

Mr. SMITH. The market prices began to increase when 
they had shaken out every poor devil and crucified him, and 
those few who could hold the balance—and it was a small 
balance—by mortgaging their places and raking and scraping 
from private sources, held on to the residuum of wheat and 
held on to the residuum of cotton until the very competition 
forced the organization to put the price up a little, That is 
when it started. They gunned for every man who was holding 
anything, and when they reached the point where they must 
fill their orders they gave little premiums in order to get enough 
to fill their orders. That is when the prices started to rise. 
I will say to the Senator that there was no emergency tariff 
on cotton. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I want to answer the Senator’s question. 
There was no emergency tariff on the cotton of the South, and 
yet cotton has gone up. And why? Because we made only 
7,900,000 bales against a normal production of about 13,000,000 
bales, 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
price of cotton has gone up in sympathy with the prosperity 
the farmers are getting in other lines? Wool has gone up. 
The two commodities have more or less sympathy, one with 
the other, and they go up or down together. Then I would 
like to ask the Senator if it has not been the policy of the 
Democratic Party for a hundred years to put the raw materials, 
farm products, on the free list, to give the manufacturers of 
this country cheap raw material? Is not that the Democratic 
policy? Has not that been the faith of your fathers for a 
hundred years? The reason why you put them on the free list 
was to give the manufacturers cheap raw materials, Your 
theory is that it is going to give laboring men cheaper cloth- 
ing, cheaper food, and all that. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. GOODING. Is not that the policy of the Democratic 
Party? 

Mr. SMITH. I will answer in my own time. 

Mr. GOODING. Tell me if, in the light of Democratic wis- 
dom, farm products are not called raw materials? Have they 
not been called raw materials for a hundred years? Yet you 
put them on the free list and give the manufacturers the cheap 
raw materials. That is the issue between the two political par- 
ties, and there should not be any feeling about it. 

Mr. SMITH. The party to which I belong had sense enough 
to know that the conditions were such that the surplus of farm 
products was exported in great quantities, and for revenue, 
for the sake of helping to support the Government, we did put 


a tax on certain articles which they did not manufacture here, 
or, if we did manufacture them, large quantities of which were 
imported into this country. But the point I want to make, 
and the point I am making, is that we have made no provision 
whatever for the real protection of the agriculturist of this 
country, while we are putting burdens on him, knowing that he 
can not reimburse himself under any such legislation as is now 
pending. 

I think it would have been of far more interest to the agricul- 
turist of this country if, in place of mocking him with a thing 
he can take no advantage of, we had addressed ourselves to 
meeting the conditions under which we know he is now being 
discriminated against and handicapped, and fearlessly, as 
honest men, provide that in the produce markets of the world 
and in the financial markets of the world he should have the 
same opportunity the manufacturer has. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, with about three or four ex- 
ceptions the Democratic Party has placed a revenue duty, and 
in some cases a protective duty, on manufactures of every kind 
and description. They put farming machinery on the free list 
to give the farmers of the country cheaper farming machinery. 
The fact is that up to the present time there is no farm machinery 
made anywhere else in the whole world which the American 
farmer can use. They put boots and shoes on the free list, 
and they put barbed wire on the free list, but with those 
exceptions practically everything the farmer uses upon the farm 
or in his home is taxed by the Democratic Party. While he is 
forced to go and sell what he produces in a free-trade market 
he must buy what he uses upon the farm and in his home in a 
protected market, and there are only those three exceptions to 
that rule. That shows the unfairness of the Democratic Party 
in protecting one industry and forcing the farmers, who make 
N possible, to compete with the cheap labor of all the 
world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when we closed the session 
last evening there was a sort of gentlemen's agreement that 
we would try to-day to hold to the question which was really 
up for discussion. While all the debate this morning has been 
on the tariff bill, it has been far afield from the real question 
under consideration. The great trouble is that when we discuss 
a schedule days before we reach it we just repeat the same 
discussion when we do reach it. I appreciate the position of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who has to leave, 
and wanted to make his address upon the agricultural schedule, 
but I hope we can now return to paragraph 355. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before we do that I want to 
say to the Senator that I regret very much that we have lost a 
couple of hours in discussing general matters instead of con- 
fining ourselves to the pending paragraph, but the Senator 
certainly will acquit this side of the Chamber of any blame 
for it. It was the result of the injection into the debate of a 
general speech by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not criticizing anyone. 
want to get down to the paragraph now pending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want again to appeal to this side of the 
Chamber, when we return to a discussion of the bill, that we 
confine our attention to the pending items the balance of the 
day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before we do that I want 
about five minutes tò discuss a matter, and then I shall be 
perfectly willing to follow that suggestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to offer an amendment now, and 
then it will be subject to discussion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. McLEAN. Before the Senator from North Dakota sub- 
mits his amendment I ask leave to withdraw the amendment 
I offered last night to paragraph 355 on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted 
and the amendment is withdrawn. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER, In the discussion of paragraph 355 we 
suggested yesterday that there would be the necessity of 
striking out at least the amendment on line 23, page 73. 
Striking that out, however, would necessitate quite a number 
of changes. The committee had already agreed upon making 
certain of those changes on page 74, but had not yet reported 
the changes which it proposed. 

In a further consideration of the matter this morning it was 
thought best by the committee, because of quite a number of 
modifications which it desired to make in that portion of the 
paragraph which appears on page 74, to rewrite the paragraph 
entirely, and I am therefore offering as a substitute for para- 
graph 355, on behalf of the committee, the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator any extra copies? 


I simply 


1922. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I send the Senator a copy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend: 
ment. ’ 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves to strike out paragraph 355, beginning at line 14, on page 
73, and in lieu to insert: 


. 
carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
ning, fish, 
hay, 9 
lette, a > shoe, 
ng; fin- 
handles of mother- 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask that some one page the 
Hon. Thomas B. Felder. There is an opportunity available for 
a man of his peculiar talents. In my heart I feel that I may. 
have been unfair to him. I want therefore to give him the ad- 
vantage of getting in on the grotmd floor in this case. His 

tner, the Attorney General, I am sure, can take him in. 

I refer to the Brolaski case, A news item under date of June 
2, 1922, from the San Francisco Examiner, reads as follows: 

BROLASKI PLEA MEETS REBUFF. 


Henry Brolaski is finding difficulty in having Federal and former 
Federal officials approve his oo for parole. 

Brolaski, who was styled “master mind“ of the booze ring, is 
now 1 § a two-year sentence in the Federal penitentiary at Me- 
Neill Island. for conspiring to violate the national prohibition law. 

He had been in prison but a day before he made a 
t United States 
disapproved 


In view of the attitude of those who prosecuted the case, it is not 
believed that United States District Attorney John T. Williams will 
approve Brolaski’s plea for parole, 

He got in jail, it would seem, on the 31st. day of May. On 
the Ist day of June he made his application for parole, On 
the 2d day of June the officials who had to do with his convic- 
tion disapproved his application for parole. On the 6th of 
June, the local authorities. having disapproved his application 
for a parole, Brolaski applied to be transferred from the peni- 
tentiary to a, hospital for treatment and examination. If I am 
not mistaken as to the date—instead of the 6th it may have 
been the 7th—the Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, authorized 
and. ordered that he be removed from the penitentiary to some 
place where he could be observed and tftated. It is the same 
step. that was taken to reach a commutation of the sentence 
of Charles W. Morse. I am unwilling that the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall now double-cross. his former associate in the Morse 
case, and. therefore I want Felder paged so he may get in on 
this case. 

Incidentally, I want to appeal also to the Republicans to put 
soap on the free list. They treated Mr. Morse, so Felder said, 
with soap so as to give him the symptoms of Bright’s disease 
when he did not have it. I understand Brolaski has tuber- 
culosis of the kidney and I presume the treatment is the same. 
I hope, therefore, the Republicans will not make it an expen- 
sive process. Let us put soap on the free list so Brolaski can 
have the same symptoms that Morse had, and Felder and 
Daugherty. get the same results. I hope that this appeal shall 
not fall on deaf ears and that we may at once put soap on the 
free list, especially if soap is to be used for medicinal purposes 
to give people the symptoms of Bright's disease when it is 
found necessary that they must develop a disease to get out of 
jail. 

Mr. President, there is a publicity burean connected with the 
Attorney General. I do not know who is at the head of it. I 
have been told that the man who is running it was loaned to 
the Attorney General's office by a local newspaper. Anyway, 
he is a man who is entitled to consideration. The Washington 
Post of Monday last in big headlines carries this: 

Daugherty declares war on Alaska fish pirates. Outlaws, long a 
menace, must be suppressed, he orders United States attorney and 
marshal at Juneau. sury ent to assist with 
and Department of Commerce will stop illegal canning. 

I hope no one will make a: mistake, It is not the “ canning” 
of employees for being honest that they are going to stop, be- 
cause that is a legitimate industry under this administration, 
They “can” them in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


if they are honest; they “can” them: in the Department of 
Justice if they are honest and want to prosecute grafters. So 
that L do not want anyone. to understand that “they” are go- 
ing to stop this industry of “canning” where it applies to em- 
ployees. It is only to “canning” fish that the inhibition goes. 
Nobody may “can” a fish, except the Attorney General. Any 
head of a department, however, is at liberty to can” any hen- 
est employee, especially if he is a.Democrat. 

Here is another one of these wonderful headlines in the same 
paper. I read the entire article: 

DAUGHERTY WOULDN’T TAKE A MILLION FOR JOB NOW, HE Sars. 

[By the Associated Press.] 


Attorney General Da erty, called on President Hardin terday 
about a matter of bfficiat detail and was asked, een Be caus, ooh for 


his view upon various rts that he would resign ce. 
— told newspaper’ men, that there never was a 


“Yow can say,” he $ 
time when I would have given 30 cents to get the office of Attorney 
dollars for it now.“ 


General, but that I would not take a million 
Evidently the Attorney General is getting on to the oppor- 
tunities of the office. Before he had it and knew what he could 
do with it he would not give 30 cents for it. As soon as he 
found out how he could work it, and the advantages there are 
in it, he would not take a million dollars for it. I am not 
gding to be so imprudent. as to ask what wonderful resources 
have been discovered that the office possesses. If the Attorney 
eral had wanted me to know, of course he would have told 
the Post and it would have published it. 
But I do want Mr. Felder paged, Mr. President, if you 


please. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am glad to ob- 
serve that the committee has. clarified. paragraph 355 and has 
made some rather substantial. reductions, but it seems to me 
that there is not the necessity for such an increase of duties as 
the present amendment proposes. The items in the paragraph 
are largely manufactured in the United States. We export 
considerable quantities. of the various items appearing in the 
paragraph. It fs true the statistics on the subject are not very; 
complete or specific, but we are exporters and my information 
is from manufacturers that we can and do compete with the 
world in a good many of the classes mentioned in the para- 
graph. The articles are made, to a great extent, by the use of 
machinery. I am told. that we do not need any increased 
duty on the commodities at all. There are some imports of 
different classes. of goods, largely by reason of special design 
or finish of carving knives and some other kinds of knives, but 
we have a good trade, not only in our own country but in other 
countries. 

Before the war we were exporting a considerable percentage 
to Chile and Argentina. By the way, that is the only method 
we have of knowing the extent of our exports of these com- 
modities. As I said, we have no satisfactory statistics, but the 
Tariff Commission upon examination of the import trade of 
Chile and Argentina have ascertained some facts which are 
illuminating regarding, these items. For the year 1912-18 Ger- 
many sent 49 per cent of the Chilean imports of knives and 
forks, the United Kingdom 38 per cent, and the United States 
71 per cent. 

Mr. MoLEAN. Mr. President, with reference to what year 
is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Nineteen hundred and twelve 
and. thirteen, prior to the war. For the year 1913-14 Germany 
sent 45 per cent of knives and cutlery to Chile, France sent 
25 per cent, the United Kingdom 17 per cent, and the United 
States 4.6 per cent. I refer to that for the purpose of showing 
that prior, to the war we were exporting, these products in con- 
siderable quantities in competition with the world. Since the 
war our exports have been very much greater than these fig- 
ures would seem to indicate. In 1920 we exported of table 
cutlery $3,458,756, and in the first nine months of 1921 we 
exported over $1,000,000. Of all other cutlery, the general 
classification, in 1921 we exported nearly $4,000,000, and in the 
first nine months of 1921 more than $1,000,000. We do not 
know what the domestic production is definitely. f 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, has the Senator any record 
of the experts for the last three or four months? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not. 

Mr. McLEAN, My information is that we are exporting 
nothing at this time, but that the market has been entirely 
absorbed by the German makers of these articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have here a statement just prepared by 
the experts assigned to me by the department giving the do- 
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mestic production for these various classifications of cutlery, 
the exports for 1921, the imports for 1921, the percentages of 
wages to production value, and the equivalent ad valorem of 
the Senate committee rates of to-day. I would like to put that 
table in the Recorp, if the Senator will permit me to read it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Cutlery and edge tools: 

Table cutlery: Production in 1919, $4,862,906; exports, 1921, 
$1,168,575 ; imports, 1921, $249,188; per cent of wages to pro- 
duction value, 45.5; equivalent rate Senate bill proposes, 132 
per cent. 

Razors: Production in 1919 amounted to $24,554,337; ex- 
ports .in 1921 were $2,300,870; the imports in 1921 were 
$488,634; per cent of wage to production value, 16.1; equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate proposed by the Senate committee, 175 per 
cent. 

Knives, except table knives—the first figures I gave included 
table knives; I now give figures for knives except table knives: 
The production in 1919 was $9,691,928; exports in 1921 were 
$1,249,538 ; the imports in 1921 were $919,366; per cent of wage 
to production value, 46 per cent; equivalent ad valorem rate 
proposed by Senate committee bill, 166 per cent. 

All other cutlery: Domestic production in 1919 was $14,- 
771,658. The exports are not given for that year, but the im- 
ports were $989,960; per cent of wage to production value, 36.7; 
equivalent ad valorem rate proposed by Senate committee bill, 
134 per cent, 

Edge tools: Domestic production in 1919 was $12,748,741; 
exports were $3,864,675. The imports are not given in this 
table. Per cent of wage to production value, 32.3; equivalent 
ad yalorem rate proposed by Senate committee bill, 40 per cent 
cent. 

I merely cite those figures so that they may go into the Rrc- 
orp. I presume they are accurate, as the table has been pre- 
pared since our discussion last night. I will not say that, for 
it may have been prepared previously; but it has been given me 
by the expert who has been assigned to me this morning at my 

uest. 
ae MCLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, what does the 
table include? To what does it refer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It includes, first, table cutlery, and, sec- 
ondly, all other cutlery except table cutlery. It includes 
razors, and it also includes items covered in the basket or 
catch-all clause, and applies to the paragraph under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. McLEAN. The pending paragraph does not include 
razors. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The figures with reference to wages, of 
course, do not apply to the pending paragraph, but the figures 
as to tableware cutlery do apply to the pending paragraph. 

Mr. McLEAN. The inclusion of razors in the table makes 
considerable difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The table merely included one item that is 
not covered by the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the table relates 
directly to the paragraph which we are now discussing. 

Mr. McLEAN. If it includes razor 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It includes a number of other 
items. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, the inclusion of razors would raise 
the average rate very much above the average rate on the 
articles which are included in this paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Senator from Connecticut hear 
me read the table? The figures with reference to table cutlery 
are segregated in the table absolutely from those relating to 
razors; and the table does not average all the items but gives 
the specific rate upon cutlery other than table cutlery and 
the specific rate upon cutlery included in the remainder of the 
paragraph, and also the specific rate on razors. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It shows the separate items, 
and I will read the figures regarding table cutlery alone: 

The domestic production in 1919 was $4,862,906. The reason 
that that year is given is that was the year of the census of 
those industries and the figures represent the latest available 
data regarding the domestic production. We have also the 
tigures for the five-year period from 1914, but the figures in the 
table are for 1919, and they show a very large production of 
table cutlery. 

The imports of table cutlery for the whole year of 1921 were 
only $248,183, while the exports for 1921 were $1,168,575. That 
shows that we are exporting about five times as much as we 
are importing. 

Mr. McLEAN. That report is undoubtedly correct, but the 
Senator knows that conditions regarding this industry have 
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changed very materially within the last three or four months, 
Imports now are increasing rapidly. For instance, in January, 
1922, the imports were $6,450; in February, $36,528; in March, 
823.468; and in April, $35,852. I am unable to give the figures 
as to the quantity of imports, but only as to the value. It will 
be geen that there have been over $102,000 of imports in the 
last three months, and, as I understand, the imports have been 
much greater than that in May, although I have not been able 
to obtain the exact figures. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There may be some reason for 
the increase in imports, but they do not amount to much. The 
percentage of increase over 1921 is not so very great. 

Mr, McLEAN. Mr, President, there is some force in the 
Senator's statement, but, as he knows the potential competition 
is there, and offers are being made, and, as a result, I will say 
to the Senator the American. manufacturers of these products 
are working on short time and thousands of men are out of 
employment. The manufacturers can not sell their goods. It 
is because of the potential competition. The Reynolds report 
showed and recent reports have further demonstrated that un- 
less adequate and reasonable protection is afforded the imports 
will increase rapidly and in a short time the foreign producers 
will control the American market. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am not sure 
that the Senator now recalls the statement made by me last 
night regarding the conditions in Germany and the movement 
which is on foot there to prevent any export of these goods at 
low prices. Qe 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me—and I do not 
like to interrupt him unless he is willing 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to have the 
Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. McLEAN. But it seems to me it is a better way to se- 
cure an intelligent consideration of the paragraph. ‘There are 
two rather important items in this paragraph—butcher knives 
and cleavers. According to the Reynolds report, one invoice of 
8-inch cleavers was landed without duty at $12.57 per dozen. 
I take it that is a pretty fair quality of knife. In April last 
the same knife was landed at $8.20 per dozen, showing a de- 
crease of more than $4 per dozen in the price of a standard 
cleaver since August last. 

The Reynolds report shows further that the landed cost of 
a butcher knife 10 inches in length at the time the report was 
prepared was $4.15 per dozen, while the landed cost in April, 
1922, was $2.70 per dozen. These figures have been furnished 
me by the experts and officials, and I have no doubt they 
are accurate. They militate, it seems to me, very strongly 
against the position taken by the Senator from New Mexico 
that in this particular line of goods prices are increasing in 
Germany. 

As I said yesterday, it seems to me that in Germany the 
knife industry and th r and the scissors industry have con- 
centrated their energy toward driving the American out of the 
market in those goods. Whatever may be conditions with 
regard to other industries, they are apparently not only 
equipped to manufacture these goods at a cost which requires 
very large rates to equalize the difference but they are doing 
it and will continue to do it. 

I have not very much confidence in the statement the Sen- 
ator read last night in regard to what Germany may or may 
not do as to increasing pfices. We have got to give them credit 
for being fairly clever and shrewd in anticipating the enact- 
ment of a new tariff law here, and it is natural that this sort 
of propaganda should be sent to this country for its effect, 
whatever it might be, when a tariff bill is under discussion. I 
should want it pretty well authenticated. 

More than that, Mr. President, as the Senator said the other 
night, the “proof of the pudding is in the eating.” I do not 
believe that we can afford to base these rates upon any such 
assumption when the latest figures show that prices there are 
going down instead of upward at the present time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we of course 
have no specific knowledge as to when the trades were made 
which resulted in the importations referred to by the Senator 
from Connecticut. Of course, I do not question the accuracy of 
what he has given to us, but I desire to read a letter regarding 
recent prices. The letter is dated May 29, 1922, and reads as 
follows: 


Referring to the consideration of the tariff bill, H. R. 7456, and 
the rates suggested by the Senate Finance Committee on cutlery in 
aragraphs Nos. 354, 355, 357; and 358, we beg to call your attention 
10 the actual conditions prevailing to-day in the cutlery industry in 
Germany. From reliable information and from the invoices received 
recently prices for cutlery in Germany have changed materially in the 
past 30 dase, so that pocketknives cost to-day from 10 to 30 per cent 
more than the preyailing war price, namely, 1914, 
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Scissors range from 5 to 25 per cent higher than pre-war prices, 

Razors range from 10 to 25 per cent higher than pre-war prices. 

Table cutlery, butcher knives, and kitchen knives range from 15 to 
40 per cent higher than pre-war prices. 


I will ask to insert the whole letter in my remarks at this 


point. It bears upon some other questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CUTLERY IMPORTER ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, May 29, 1922. 
Mr. M. R. NICHOLSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sig: Referring to the consideration of the tariff bill H. R. 
7456 and the rates su ed by the Senate Finance Committee on 
cutlery in paragraphs Nos, 354, 855, 357, and 358, we beg to call your 
attention to the actual conditions prevailing to-day in the cutlery in- 
dustry in Germany. From reliable information and from the invoices 
received recently prices for cutlery in Germany haye changed mate- 
rially in the past 30 days, so that— 

Pocketknives cost to-day from 10 per cent to 30 per cent more than 
the prevailing pre-war ce, namely, 

8 range from 5 per cent to 
prices. 

pon ris range from 10 per cent to 25 per cent bighergthan pre-war 

rices. 


25 per cent higher than pre-war 


Table cutlery, butcher knives, and kitchen knives range from 15 per 
cent to 40 per cent higher the pre-war prices. 

Pocketknives: Present duty, respectively, 35 cent and 55 per 
cent; under Payne-Aldrich bill the duty avera. 76 per cent; under 
Senate Finance Committee bill under consideration on goods costing in 
foreign value less than $3 per dozen, 186 per cent; on all pocketknives, 
duty averages on foreign value 165 per cent. 

Scissors: Present duty, 30 per cent; under Payne-Aldrich bill, aver- 
age duty, 56 per cent; under Senate Finance Committee bill du 
averages in forei value under $1.75 per dozen, 229 per cent; all 
scissors, average duty 190 cent. 

Razors: Present ty; er cent and 55 per cent; under Payne- 
Aldrich bill, ayerage t per cent; under Senate Finance Com- 
mittee bill, average dut 58 per cent. 

In giving the separate average of pocketknives under $3 per dozen, 
we take under consideration the fact that the large reestage of 
imports range under $3 per dozen and on scissors under $1.75 per 
dozen, so that the higher percentage of duties prevails in most cases. 

This is an inerease on pocketknives over e Underwood bill of 
over 130 per cent, 

This is an increase on pocketknives over the Payne-Aldrich bill 
of over 110 per cent. 

This is an increase on scissors over the Underwood bill of nearly 
200 per cent and an increase on scissors oyer the Payne-Aldrich bill of 
nearly 135 per cent. 

This is an increase on razors over the Underwood bill of over 200 
per cent And is an increase on razors over the Payne-Aldrich bill of 
over 170 per cent. 

For your further consideration, as American manufacturers, being 
fully conversant with the cost of production in American factories, 
we can state that actual 5 prices on cutlery in these fac- 
tories to-day range about 50 per cent over and above i debs period, 
and so as to equalize the pag on imported merchandise as against 
American merchandise, it would only be necessary to add 25 per cent 
to the duty the Underwood bill, or to add 10 per cent to the 
Payne-Aldrich bill so as to cover any differences in the cost of 

roduction in Germany as against the cost of production in the United 
tates. 

There is also cutlery produced in Czechoslovakia, and the prices 
to-day in that country are 50 per cent to 100 per cent higher than 
they were in 1914, so that the present duty would be ample to pro- 
tect the American industry on emanating from that country. 


English cutlery, judging from recent quotations, ra from to 
100 per cent higher than pre-war prices and the actual cost in Shef- 
field. England, of all cutlery is as high without any duty thereon as 
similar articles of American manufacture are sold in this coun 


The enactment of the Senate Finance Committee’s rates on cutlery 
would be prohibitive on almost all classes of imported mer 2 
and we hope that the rates will be lowered so as to allow cutlery to 
be continued to be imported. 

Thanking you for giving this your consideration, we are 

Very truly yours, A 
ADOLPH KASTOR, 
Of Adolph Kastor & Bros., New York; 
President Camillus Cutlery 00., Camillus, N. Y. 


Epw. GRAFMURLLER, 
Vice President H. Boker & Co. (Inc.), New York; 
Valley Forge Cutlery Co., Newark, 


— panes. é Co. of New Jersey no.), Hilton, 


HERMANN KIND, 
Graef & Schmidt, New York; Newark Cutlery 
‘Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, who signs the letter? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad the Senator mentions 
that. The letter is signed by three large concerns that manu- 
facture cutlery in this country, and also import cutlery. 

Mr. McLEAN. I fancy that the importing end is the 
larger end. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are Adolph Kastor & 
Bros., of New York; the Valley Forge Cutlery Co., of Newark, 
N. J.; H. Boker & Co., of Hilton, N. J., and some other names 
mentioned here. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Does the letter state the percentage of mer- 
chandise handled by these importers that is imported and the 
percentage that they manufacture in this country? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The letter does not state. 
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Mr. McLEAN. I think it would be interesting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I have talked with at least 
two of these gentlemen, and the situation is this, as I gather 
it from conversation: They manufacture a considerable va- 
riety of these articles. They import other varieties, so as to 
have a complete list of cutlery for the general trade in the 
United States. I am told that as to most of these importa- 
tions there is nothing really manufactured in the United States 
that is comparable. There is a difference in design, or a dif- 
ference in grade, or something of that sort, which makes them 
especially desirable. Moreover, there are certain brands which 
have been manufactured in England and in Germany which 
have become popular among certain classes of people who 
happen to know about them, who have used them, and they 
adhere to the classes to which they have become accustomed. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN, That is undoubtedly true. The Senator 
knows that in the case of those high-class knives made by 
Henckel and Boker and Kastor in Germany, and the Sheffield 
knives made in England, no reasonable tariff rates make very 
much difference with the total importations. In the case of 
that class of goods the people who are in the habit of using 
them will buy them, and I think there is every reason why we 
should exact a pretty fair rate of duty and put it into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

If the Senator will permit me, I will call attention to the 
averages which have been given to me in a statement which 
has been prepared which includes 12 different items under this 
schedule. 

Take, for instance, No. 214, a 12-inch knife. The domestic 
selling price was $14.25. The landed cost of the foreign article 
was $6.30. In the case of No. 3192, the domestic selling price 
was $17.62 a dozen and the landed cost of the comparable 
article was $7.97. In the case of an 8-inch knife, No. 12, the 
domestic selling price was $29 a dozen; the landed cost of the 
comparable article was $12.57, and so on. The experts who 
have made these estimates take 12 articles hat are fairly 
comparable with the imported article, and these 12 would re- 
quire a tariff rate equal to 128 per cent ad valorem to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production, and the bill gives them 
but 77 per cent. 

So I want the Senator to realize that the committee did take 
into consideration the fact that conditions in Germany are 
somewhat abnormal, and we hope and expect that prices may 
appreciate somewhat; but with the importations of many of 
these items that are coming in to-day—perhaps not so particu- 
larly with regard to some of these knives as with regard to 
razors and penknives and shears and other things—the compe- 
tition to-day is so fierce that we must give rates that are some- 
what higher; and it seemed to the committee that if our rate 
is 77 per cent on the average, and the average rate required to 
equalize the difference in the cost of production is 128 per cent, 
we are not giving unreasonable protection to this industry. 

Mr. JONES’ of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to read 
what these people ‘say about the rate of protection that is 
required : 

For your further consideration, as American manufacturers, being 
fully conversant with the cost of production in American factories, 
we can state that actual e prices on cutlery in these fac- 
tories to-day range about 50 per cent over and above perar period, 
and so as to equalize the duty on imported merchandise as against 
American merchandise, it would only be necessary to add 25 per cent 
to the ee in the Underwood bill, or to add 10 per cent to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, so as to cover any differences in the cost of production in 
Germany as against the cost of production in the United States. 

There is also cutlery produced in Czechoslovakia, and the 
to-day in that country are 50 per cent to 100 1 cent higher than 
they were in 1914, so that the present duty would be ample to protect 
the American 8 on goods emanating from that country. 

English cutlery, jw gng from recent quotations, ranges from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent higher than pre-war po and the actual cost 
in Sheffield, tand, of all cutlery is as high without any duty thereon 
as similar articles of American manufacture are sold in this country. 

The enactment of the Senate Finance Committee’s rates on cutlery 
would be prohibitive on almost all classes of imported merchandise, 


and we hope that the rates will be lowered so as to allow cutlery to 
continue to be imported. 


These people are importers, but they are manufacturers as 
well, and that is what they have to say. This is under their 
own signatures. They all join in that, and it is a letter dated 
May 29, 1922. 

As against that, the Senator puts in evidence here some im- 
portations; but these statements relate to present prices. 
and not to importations back in April, which might have beer 
imported pursuant to a contract made some months previous 
when exchange had fallen, or something of that sort. We 
have not the details regarding it, but here are people who are 
engaged in the business, and they make these statements; and 


prices 
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notwithstanding what the distinguished Senator from Connecti- as soon as this bill passes, I say to the Senator. They have 


cut has said, I think these people are as worthy of belief as 
any others who have appeared here regarding this matter. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from New Mexico knows that 
in fixing these rates the Finance Committee have: paid very 
little attention to what the American manufacturers have said 
or reported. We have relied upon the customhouse reports, and 
the prices procured by the 60 men who were appointed for that 
purpose and paid by the United States. Upon those figures we 
based our rates. They are much less than the trade requires; 
and every time that a letter is read here from an American 
manufacturer, its authority is at onee questioned on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico that if the 
men who wrote this letter had given him the proportion of their 
interest in imported goods as compared with domestic goods, 
the letter would have very little effect upon the Senate. I will 
say further that it is my judgment that the American factories 
in this country owned by these very men are running on shert 
time to-day, and that their importing business has been exceed- 
ingly profitable. I know I had a knife shown me the other day, 
a Boker knife, a very fine knife, that cost something like $1.75 
or $2 in Germany, and was sold in this country for $8.50, and 
the man who bought it had the receipt. They are making 
enormous profits on these imported articles. They are buying 
them so cheaply that the American manufacturer has no 
eustomer for his goods. The Senator must remember that the 
American producer must rely upon these jobbers for a pur- 
chaser for his goods; but they buy these foreign goods at such 
prices and they can sell them at such profits that the American 
manufacturer has no market at all as long as these enormous 
importations can be made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
still relying upon ancient history, and history regarding such 
an industry as this becomes ancient in a very short time. It is 
wholly out of date now to talk about conditions as they were 
last August or last January. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator began his remarks 
upon this bill with statisties of 1911, 1912, and 1913. and from 
those statistics he deduced the faet that protection was not 
needed at this time. Now, he throws it in my face that I am 
relying upon ancient history when I am quoting figures given to 
me from customs officials in April last. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not mean to offend the 
Senator at all, or to complain against him. 

Mr. McLEAN. Consistency is a rare jewel; but the Senator 
started his remarks upon this sehedule by quoting figures 8 and 
9 years old. 5 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course that, 
as all others at least must have realized, was for the purpose of 
showing the condition of the cutlery industry im normal times, 
and when we come to show the conditions in the readjustment 
period we want to get as nearly up to date as we ean. The 
Senator must realize that these conditions are changing 
rapidly. 

I now produce this letter from these men who are engaged 
in this industry, and they say that the present prices are from 
15 to 40 per cent higher than the prices were in 1914, prior to 
the war. So, if these statements be true, they demonstrate that 
the importation incidents referred to by the Senator from Con- 
necticut are now ancient; they relate to a different condition, 
and what we are trying to do is to bring this as nearly as we 
can up to date. I refer to that upon the statements of these 
men, and I am convinced that they would not have deliberately 
made statements of that sort unless those statements were true, 
and according to them the prices in Germany, in Czechoslovakia, 
and in England are higher than they were prior to the war; so 
that such things could not now occur as the Senator from Con- 
necticut has stated did occur a few months ago. 

As I said awhile ago, we have no means of knowing when the 
trades were made which resulted in those importations, but we 
have the statement now for the future, which I put into the 
Recorp last night, that henceforth the prices of products from 
Germany are te be stabilized, as to certain classes of goods, at 
the pre-war prices plus 25 per cent; as to others, pre-war prices 
plus 40 per cent. They are not going to be exported except 
upon those dollar prices, and the prices now, according to this 
letter, are above the pre-war prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. Any prices that are stabilized by the im- 
porter, for the purpose of convincing Congress that protection 
is not necessary, will be “unstabilized ” by the same importer 


absolute control of the market. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This simply demonstrates, as 
I have repeatedly pointed out, the lack of wisdom in trying 
to deal with that German situation in this fashion. Such 
duties as this will be absolutely prohibitive, so far as England, 
France, and Czechoslovakia are concerned. It was admitted 
last night that that would be the result. Let me call atten- 
tion again to just what increases are made by the Dill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Before the Senator goes to that, I would like 
to call his attention to the fact that no matter what rate 
we put upon these articles, the German price of the comparable 
article will be so much lower than the English price that the 
English article can not be sold anywhere in competition with 
the German article. If we had absolute free trade, Germany 
would absolutely control the market in these comparable ar- 
ticles. The Senator must see that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I quite agree that as long as 
conditions in Germany remain as they have been, that will be 
the result; but, again I say, the statements of the Senator 
show that this is an improper way, a disastrous way, to deal 
with the situation. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that the bill itself an- 
ticipates a change of conditions, by giving the President. power 
under a proclamation, after an examination, to eut the rates 
50 per cent. I do not know of any better plan. If the Senator 
has one to suggest, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to take up the 
time of the Senate now in discussing what other plans might 
have been suggested. Before the Committee on Finance an- 
other plan was suggested, and it is a plan which would work, 
though it would be a little difficult ef application. That plan, 
which was suggested by Mr. Meyer, would apply partieularly 
to Germany, where we have this difference in exchange. The 
plan was presented before the eommittee, and a day or two 
ago I made another suggestion regarding it. If you want to 
fix prices and protect the existing American prices, why net 
de that thing? Why not come out boldly and say that where- 
as, at the present time, the prices of cutlery in the United 
States are 50 per cent higher than they were prior to the 
war, and whereas we want to maintain those prices, and where- 
as Germany is sending in goods at less than those prices, 
therefore be it enacted, that there shall be levied a duty upen 
all importations of these goods equal to the difference in the 
price of the foreign article and the American article? 

E do not say that I would favor a provision of that sort, 
but I say that if it is your purpose to maintain 
prices in this country and te keep out importations which 
would tend to reduce these prices, why should you not do 
something specifically toward that end? Why apply a remedy 
which will not produce the result? Why not get some other 
means of meeting the situation? 

I admire the talent and ability of the members of the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee. I have sat with them day 
after day. They are men of the highest intelligence; they 
are men-of ability, and it is astenishing to me that such men 
have not at least undertaken to devise some other plan to 
meet the abnormal situation in regard to Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from New Mexico has evidently 
given as much thought to this subject as any other member of 
the Finance Committee, and the only alternative which he 
suggests he frankly admits he would not vote for himself. 
I hardly think he ought to aeeuse the committee of laches 
in this matter, when the best he can do is to suggest a plan 
which he would not himself support. We did consider care- 
fully a limitation of the depreciation in currency, but the 
Senator knows very well why that plan was abandoned. I 
do not care to go into that. But here we have a plan which 
is operative, which is in harmony with the policy which has 
been followed by this country since the first tariff law was 
enacted, with a feature which permits a decrease in the rates 
at any time of 50 per cent, and I am sure the Senater will 
admit that a decrease in the rates of 50 per cent would put 
them so low that no one could object to them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care 
to discuss the conferring of power upon the President to enact 
legislation for the Congress of the United States. The Senator 
may discuss that theory later, but notwithstanding the Sen- 
ator's party have a great majority in both Houses of Congress 
my prediction is that no such provision will ever be enacted 
into law, or ever be effective as a law of the country. The 
Senator himself says now that these rates are not sufficient 
to meet the difference in those prices which he has mentioned, 
and if those are the prices which prevail he is right about it. 
But according to the information which I have there is no 
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such situation existing to-day. The prices have been raised. 
The prices are now away above the pre-war prices. 

The Senator does not tell us how much profit the American 
manufacturers are making. He does not tell us, and would 
not attempt to tell us, that the depressed condition of the 
industry to-day is due to low prices or due in any great extent 
to this competition. The Senator knows that there is depres- 
sion all over the country, and for vastly different reasons. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The estimates I read of the comparative 
prices of the domestic and foreign articles give to the American 
and to the foreigner a 20 per cent profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the estimates may 
have been based upon a 20 per cent profit, but there is no 
pretense that they ever ascertained the cost of production and 
found what was the profit of the American dealer. 

Mr. McLEAN. They spent three months at it, and they were 
disinterested, capable parties. I assume they were selected 
with care. They bring forward these estimates, and I submit 
to the Senator that they are more reliable than a letter written 
by a German importer, himself a maker of Boker knives, who 
has a shop in this country and a shop in Germany, and who 
has every incentive to deceive the Congress, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is talking aside 
from what I stated. As I understand it, there has been no 
attempt for three months, or any length of time, to ascertain the 
cost of production in the United States. The commission, under 
the direction of Mr. Reynolds, did not attempt any such thing. 
So the Senator has not any data at all, if I am correctly ad- 
vised, regarding the cost of production in the United States. 
There has been no attempt to get it. 

Mr. McLEAN. What the American manufacturers have sold 
in the last year have been sold at a loss, and the estimates 
were based upon those sales. The foreigner has not sold at a 
loss, and I think it fair to assume that the estimates made 
by the experts are more generous to the foreign producer than 
they are to the American producer. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The experts did not make any 
estimates. They simply allowed to the American dealer the 
same profit which they allowed to the importer; but there was 
no attempt by the experts to ascertain the cost of production in 
this country or the profit which was made by the dealers in 
this country. 

Mr. McLEAN. The statement which I read last night, which 
represented some 27 of these industries, was based upon a 15 
per cent profit. Of course, I referred to American producers, 
I do not suppose the Senator from New Mexico would feel 
that their statements with regard to that matter are worthy 
of credence; I suppose he would feel that they should be dis- 
regarded and that the Senate must accept without criticism his 
statement from a German importer, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would accept any statement 
made by any of the persons with whom the Senator from Con- 
necticut has been communicating. I do not question their 
statements at all. What I criticize is, that on analysis the 
statements do not mean anything. There is nothing in the 
statement of any witness as to the quantity of his production 
and his costs. There is nothing as to his overhead. The 
statement may have been based upon a very small business for 
the time of which he is speaking. There was no examination. 
There is nothing upon which any expert would be willing to 
make a statement as to the actual cost of the product or the 
profit. The statement has not been analyzed. But here are 
statements which I have presented which are complete. They 
cover the whole transaction. Here we have statements as to 
the actual cost, the prices which they are now charging and 
receiving. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a statement of just what the 
bill does regarding these different commodities. I have not 
been able, of course, to figure out the percentage of the duty 
on the various items. Last night when we closed our work 
for the day the inquiry had been made as to what the duties 
amounted to. I should like to have some member of the com- 
mittee give us a statement regarding the ad valorem rate 
which will result from the paragraph as now presented by 
the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall be glad to give 
the Senator the information. We will have to divide the para- 
graph into the several classes and show just what the equiva- 
lent ad valorem would be upon the different classes. 

The first class carries a duty of 20 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. That consists of cutlery with handles of 
mother-of-pearl. I will take the foreign importation value of 
$7.50 per dozen. That would give a specific rate of $2.40 a 
dozen and an ad valorem rate of $3.37, making a total of $5.77, 


and that upon the basis of the foreign valuation of $7,50 would 
give 77 per cent ad yalorem. 

Next are those with ivory handles. The greatest quantity 
of those come in at $5 a dozen. The specific duty, therefore, 
would be $2.40 and the ad valorem rate would be $2.25, mak- 
ing a total of $4.65, which would be equivalent to 93 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Next are those of animal horn. The average is $5 per dozen. 
The specific rate is $2.40 and the ad valorem duty $2.25, mak- 
ing a total of $4.65, which would again give us 93 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Next are those of hard-rubber handles, which come in at an 
average of $3.50. The specifie duty would be $1.20, the ad 
valorem $1.35, the total $2.55, which would give us an equiva- 
lent ad valorem of 85 per cent. 

Bone handles averaged $2 a dozen import price; specific $1.20 
and ad valorem 90 cents, making an equivalent ad valorem of 
105 per cent, the highest of any. 

Celluloid handles come in at $3.75 a dozen. The specific duty 
is $1.20, the ad valorem duty $1.69, and the equivalent ad 
valorem duty of the compound is 77 per cent. 

Casein, without going into the several items, come in at $3 a 
a dozen and at an equivalent ad valorem of 85 per cent. 

Wood handles, which bring in the cheaper classes, bear a 
rate of 2 cents and 45 per cent ad valorem, They come in at 
50 cents a dozen. The specific rate would be 24 cents a dozen, 
the ad valorem rate 22 cents, bringing the rate up to 46 cents 
a dozen, which would be equivalent to 92 per cent ad valorem. 

Wood handles with blades 4 inches and more in length bear 
10 cents specific duty and 45 per cent ad valorem. They come 
in at $3.30 a dozen, $1.20 specific, $1.48 ad valorem, making a 
total of $2.68, which would give 80 per cent ad valorem. 

We haye reduced these down also to three classes which cover 
the entire list in the paragraph. First we have those of the 
animal-horn handles. They take 20 cents each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem, The foreign import value averages $2.63 a dozen, 
landing charges 72 cents, specific duty 60 cents, ad valorem 
$1.18, landed cost $5.13 plus a 20 per cent profit, which we have 
allowed in all these cases, $1.03, which would bring the total 
up to $6.16. The American selling price of the same article is 
$6.78. So giving that duty lacks considerable of equalizing the 
difference, 

Now we will take the cheap set; that is, the ordinary cheap 
kitchen knife with a wooden handle and a blade under 4 inches 
in length. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to 
that branch of his subject, will he state what would be the ad 
valorem duty, if the specific and ad valorem duties were re- 
duced to an ad valorem basis? 

Mr. McCUMBER. One hundred and thirty-six per cent on 
the whole class. 

Now I will take the wood-handle knife with blades under 4 
inches in length. They come in at 2 cents each under the bill, 
with 45 per cent ad valorem. The foreign value is 72 cents a 
dozen, landing charges 7 cents, specific duty 24 cents, ad valorem 
duty 32 cents, the landed cost $1.35 plus 27 cents per dozen 
profit, which would give $1.62. The American selling price is 
$1.32, so that would bring it a little above the average of that 
class. The ad valorem duty is 77 per cent on the average of that 
class. 

Wood handles, with blades over 10 inches in length, and that 
takes in the more valuable knives, carry 10 cents each and 45 
per cent. It will be seen that it does not cover the same class 
at all, because while one comes in at 72 cents a dozen, the third 
comes in at $5.27 a dozen. The landing cost is 57 cents, the 
specific duty, at 10 cents apiece, $1,20, the ad valorem $2.25, 
which would bring the landed cost up to $9.39 a dozen. Then 
allowing the importer $1.88 profit would bring his total selling 
price to $11.27 a dozen, while the selling price of the comparable 
domestic article is $11.75 a dozen. 

I think that covers very fully the question asked by the Sena- 
tor both as to the ad valorem upon the particular items and 
also the ad valorem, costs, etc., upon the same items taking in 
the three particular classes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator give the equivalent ad valorem 
of the last item? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that I did, but it is 67 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. it is very clear 
from that statement that the rates have now been based upon 
the selling price in the United States. They have tried to put 
a duty there for the purpose of maintaining the present selling 
prices in the United States, but without any examination as to 
whether the present selling prices are high or low. The general 
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opinion prevails about the country that the prices are teo high. The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will read the 


The selling prices of cutlery in the United States to-day are too 
high. But now admittedly here is an attempt to maintain the 
existing prices as to these articles. We are not being swamped 
by any large amount of imports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says the rates are too high. 
Too high for what purpose? I do not understand what the 
Senator means by the mere bald statement that they are too 
high. Does he mean that they are sufficiently high to maintain 
the present high cost, and that that is too high? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I said that was the opinion 
generally prevailing. I did not make any statement of facts 
because none of us know the facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here is one thing we do know—that while 
we have taken the Reynolds report for the figures, as a matter 
of fact cutlery is coming in now. The foreign value, if we 
would take it of to-day, would be vastly below the amount I 
have stated, and would require an ad valorem and specific rate 
8 that would be very much higher than we have given 
in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Again the Senator, I am afraid, 
has not been weighing his words. I produced evidence here 
awhile ago—I think the Senator was in the Chamber at the 
time—which was to the effect and made in positive form that 
the foreign prices are not going lower, but that they are going 
higher notwithstanding the statements made regarding the so- 
called Reynolds report; and I put into the Rroonb the delib- 
erate statement of people that the foreign prices, measured in 
gold, are higher and that they are going to be kept higher 
than they were prior to the war. 

As to the Senator's statement that a large quantity of these 
articles is coming in, the term must have been used in a very 
broad relative sense, because here is what we have now from 
the last monthly summary of commerce of the United States, 
including March of 1922, under the head of cutlery. The state- 
ment is divided into four parts—pen or pocket knives, razors 
and parts of, scissors, shears, and all others. Table cutlery 
will, of course, fall into the “all others” bracket. Here is 
what we find now about the “all others.” In March, 1921, 
the imports of “all others” was only $39,884; in March, 1922, 
there was a slight increase to $46,398; but taking the im- 
ports for the nine months ending in March, 1921, and the nine 
months ending in March, 1922, it will be found that there 
was a slight decrease in the latter period, and that the amount 
of the imports was small. When it is said that the produc- 
tion here is in millions and that we are exporting articles fall- 
ing within this very bracket in large quantities, it seems to 
me that there is undue fear and that there is not substantial 
reason for such enormous increases in duties as are here 


proposed. Z 

Mr. President, table cutlery is surrounded by different cir- 
cumstances, and the United States has a better chance to com- 
pete with the remainder of the world in that article than in 
pocketknives and razors. Inasmuch as we are exporting much 
table cutlery in competition with the world, and inasmuch as 
there is little comparability between what is imported and what 
is produced at home, it seems to me that we ought not to lose 
our heads and go wild in building up these duties in this way. 
Such action does not appeal to one’s reason. So, Mr. President, 
I am going to move to strike out all of these specific rates and 
merely retain an ad valorem rate. That is the situation under 
existing law. The specific rates are so much apiece for common 
steel knives and forks, which has a tendency to mislead the 
public as to what they are. Therefore, after the words spe- 
cially provided for” in the amendment proposed this morning 
by the committee, I move to strike out the words which follow, 
down to the numeral “ 45,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewroor in the chair). The 
Senator from New Mexico offers an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment which will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK, In paragraph 355, as proposed to be 
amended by the committee, after the words “ specially provided 
for” it is proposed to strike ont the words “ with handles of 
mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, 
or other metal than aluminum, nickel silver, iron, or steel, 20 
cents each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, 
or any pyroxylin, casein, or similar material, 10 cents each; 
with handles of any other material, if less than 4 inches in 
length, exclusive of handle, 2 cents each; if 4 inches in length 
or over, exclusive of handle, 10 cents each; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to have the Secre- 
tary read the paragraph as it would stand as proposed to be 
amended, 


paragraph as preposed to be amended. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
Par. 355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, ting, kitchen, bread, 


hun 
fru: heese, 
carpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farrier. fees hay, * eee 


beet-topping, tanners’, „ painters’, palette, artists 88 
similar knives, forks, and steels, i ie foregoing, fini 
or unfinished, not — — y fees: rip Tonge a4 eta anion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend. 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the committee amend- 
men 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the modified 
paragraph as presented by the committee this morning in place 
of the original paragraph 855 is an improvement both as to 
language and as to the proposed rate of taxation. The language 
is more clear and the ad valorem rate is reduced from 55 per 
cent to 45 per cent, which is somewhat of a help. ' 

Mr. President, this morning a Senator on this floor in dis- 
cussing some items of the agricultural schedule stated that one 
reason why the farmers of his State were entitled to protection 
was that they raised their crops on high-priced land. It was 
rather startling to hear the statement made that protection in 
the future on agricultural products must be based, in part at 
least, upon the value of the land on which the crop is raised, 
and, accordingly, that the higher speculators, I might say, in 
one section of the country boom the price of land the more pro- 
tection must be accorded against competition in food products. 
That is a new statement of protection so far es agricuitural 
products are concerned, but in a way it is not a new idea in the 
writing of tariff bills. It has never been so broadly stated by. 
those who advocate the protective theory in reference to manu- 
factured products, but the manufacturer in estimating his cost 
takes into consideration his capitalization, especially the interest 
on any bonded indebtedness whieh he may haye, and the greater 
the amount of his capitalization or his indebtedness in the way, 
of bonds the greater he figures his cost, and the higher the rate 
must be to afford protection. Of course if the figures are based 
on actual costs, if there were no watered stock or no simulated 
capital in the mills and factories of America, there might be 
some justification for considering the cost equation; but every- 
body knows that the great industries of this country bave 
grown and developed and made large profits and then sold their 
plants to others or on the basis of the earning 
capacity of their good years, and then cried for artificial means 
to enable them to make profits sufficient to pay interest rates 
on watered or increased capital stock. 

I think to some extent that applies to this industry. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the chairman of the committee this 
morning, the rates of taxation on the knives involved in this 
paragraph run, if I understood him right, from something like 
67 per cent as the minimum to 136 per cent as the maximum— 
67 per cent tax levied on the right of the American people to 
buy necessities of life, because the 67 per cent tax was levied 
on common knives, kitchen knives, and the tax was pyramided 
when it went to table knives, and so on up and down the scale. 

A tax of 67 per cent is some tax. Of course, when that gets 
to the hands of the retailer it is largely increased. We are 
talking about taxes at the customhouse; but when the retailer 
buys from the wholesaler, and the wholesaler from the manu- 
facturer, each one of them pyramids every item of cost, and in 
that item of cost comes the tax to be levied on the American 
people. So, while I do not pretend to be able to say with accu- 
racy how much the tax is increased in the hands of the re- 
tailer, I do not think I would be far afield from a conservative 
statement to say that the 67 per cent that this committee pro- 
poses to levy on the kitchen knife will ultimately reach at 
least 100 per cent when the consumer, the purchaser in the 
retail store, pays the tax. Therefore, as I said awhile ago, 
this is quite a beavy charge on the consuming public. 

Of course, this is an item where I recognize that a fair rev- 
enue duty could be levied. In many of its features it is a com- 
petitive article. There is an inflow of knives from abroad. I 
am rather inclined to believe that the tax on the low grades of 
knives will be a prohibitive tax; but if it is a prohibitive tax 
it cuts out the competition so that the domestic manufacturer 
can lay it, and even if it does not cut out the competition from 
abroad it is put here to enable the domestic manufacturer to 
lift his price to that extent, and I assume that it means that 
he is going to lift it to the extent of the difference between the 
existing tariff law and the increased rates, beyond any doubt, 
or the committee would be doing a foolish thing—putting a 
tax on the American people and benefiting no one by it. 

So we can assume that the tax on this article is going to be 
paid by the American people. I do not think there is anything 
shown here to indicate that the competitive conditions between 
this country and abroad justify a tax of 67 per cent on the 
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commonest kind of knife that is imported, and one hundred 
thirty and odd per cent on higher grades of knives." I do not 
think it is necessary in the interest of American industry on 
a fair cost of production; and I do not include in that fair 
cost of production a charge on capitalization of watered stock. 

I do not think this tax is at að necessary. I think it is one 


of those things that are going into the homes of America to 


make it that much more difficult for American citizens to live. 
We complain against the pyramiding cost of living; we cry out 
against the cost of living whenever the consumer knocks at the 
door of Congress; but when we have in our hands the one 
opportunity to be reasonable in the matter of advancing’ the 
cost of living om the consumers in the homes of America we 
take advantage of the occasion to put the taxes higher than 
they have ever been pyramided to before. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall confine my remarks 
to just one phase of this cage. ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] reiterated over 
and over again that the cost of the article from the competitive 


Aountry would without question advance very much beyond 
that of the article mentioned in the Reynolds report. I stated 


to him in reply that in many instances the cost of the articles 
contained in the Reynolds report, which dates back to August 1, 
1921; has been enormously reduced on the importing basis; 
and I want to give a few of these figures and put them into 
the Record to show that I am borne out in that statement. 

The Reynolds report, for instance, dealing with cleavers, 
gives a cost without duty of $12.57 per dozen. That was last 
August. The landed cost without duty to-day is reduced to 
$8.20, as against $12.57. That does not look very much as 
though the cost of the foreign country was going up; but 
rather intimates that it is going down, and that the importer 
intends to get that market if he can. 

Take butcher knives: The landed cost in the Reynolds re- 
port—and that is what we made our rate of duty on—without 
duty was $4.15 a dozen. The landed cost of the same article 
in April, 1922, without duty was $2.76 a dozen, a little more 
than one-half. 

Taking pocketknives, the landed cost of a certain class, 
without duty, in the Reynolds report wass $5.75 a dozen. The 
landed price in April, 1922, of the same knife was $2.55 a 
dozen, a decrease of more than 50 per cent. In the case of 
the pocketknife which is numbered here 307 the landed cost 
without duty under the Reynolds report was $5.52 a dozen. 
The same knife was imported in April, 1922, for 52.02 a dozen, 
without duty. 

Take razors: Here is No, 101, The landed price without 


duty last August was $7.51 a dozen. The landed price of the Fern 


same razor without duty in April, 1922, was $3.15 a dozen, 
less than one-half. 

Take another class‘of razors: The landed price without duty 
last August was $4.74 a dozen. The landed cost of the identical 
razor in April, 1922, was $3.08 a dozen, without duty. 

Let us take scissors: The Reynolds report in August, 1921, 
showed a landed cost of a certain class of scissors at $5.96 a 
dozen, In April, 1922, the landed cost of the same article was 
$3.41. Another class of scissors was landed last August at 68 
cents a dozen. ‘The same class of scissors was landed in April, 
1922, at 32 cents a dozen, or less than one-half, 

So, Mr. President, I could go on enumerating a large number 
of these, All of this has been taken into consideration by the 
Finance Committee. We are not making our rates entirely on 
the basis of the Reynolds report. On the contrary, we are giv- 
ing a duty that is far less, and under present importation prices 
these duties are not anywhere near sufficient to cover the dif- 


ference in the selling price of the commodity imported and the 


like commodity manufactured in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, there are less than 10 
Members of the Senate present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can we not have a vote? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, then. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- | 


ceeded to call the roll. ane 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
and vote “yea.” I ask that this announcement may stand 
for’ the day. 


Mr. McKINIBY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], and vote 

nay.“ 

* Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovce] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], and vote yea.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote“ yea,” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair’ with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mri Wars] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. PEPPER], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

. The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnsr] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr; Srexrma] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
5 Fee 8 

ator from jana [Mr. New] with the from 
. [Mr. MORKELLAR]; and : 5 

e Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Eixxrns] with th — 

ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson]. : a ay 

Mr. BALL, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont], and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—22, 
Jones, N. Mex, Overman erw. 

Culberson Kendrick Pemerene 1 (pei 
Dial King Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Harris) 0 1 
Heflin Norris Swanson. 

NAYS—37, 
Ball Gooding MeLean 8 
Borah Hale MeNary Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson Nelson Townsend 
Calder Jones, Wash, N Wadsworth 
Cameron Kellogg Oddie Warren 
Capi Keys k Be e Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham MeCormick Poindexter 

ald. McCumber: Rawson 
ce- McKinley Smoot 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Broussard FI New Smith 
Bursum- Frelinghuysen Nicholson Stanfield 
Caraway Try Norbeck Stanley 
Colt Harreld Sterling 
Harrison Tepper 

Cummins Hitcheock. Pittman Weller: 
du Pont Ladd Ransdell Williams 
Edge eed 
Elkins McKellar Shields 
Ernst Moses hortridge 


So the amendment of Mr, Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES, of New Mexico. I move to amend the commit - 
tee amendment in another particular.. I move to change the 
second phrase in that paragraph so that. it will read: 
| Any of the foregoing without handles, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The xt amendment was, on page 74, line 16, before the 
words centum,” to strike out “35” and insert 45, so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Pàr. 356. Plan inge machine knives, tanm and leather kniv to- 
bacco knives, paper und pulp mill knives, roll ba: bedplates, and all 
other stock-treating parts for pulp and machinery, shear blades, 
‘circular cloth cutters, circular cork cutters, ar 
meat-slicing cutters, and all other cutting knives and 
power or hand machines, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out 435,“ on line 16, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ 20.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say a 
word of approval and appreciation of what the committee now 
‘proposes to do in regard to this paragraph, to reduce those 
duties from 45 per cent to 20 per cent. This is an entirely new 
paragraph, however. The articles mentioned here have never 
been specifically placed upon the dutiable list, and I would.like 


es used in 
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to inquire of the Senator from North Dakota what the present 
rate of duty is on the articles included within the paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator means under the present 
law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the present law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the present law the duty is 20 per 
cent ad valorem under a general basket clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I join the Senator from 
New Mexico in congratulating the committee in reducing this 
rate to a reasonable point. I commend them, both for their 
courage in taking back what they have done and in the fact 
that it indicates the committee is now giving consideration to 
the bill. 

As the bill was passed by the House this paragraph on planing 
knives, tannery knives, and knives of that kind, a very com- 
mon stock of knives, carried a duty of 35 per cent. The Finance 
Committee raised it to 45 per cent. After further considera- 
tion they have proposed to reduce it to 20 per cent. 

I do not say this in adverse criticism of the committee for 
changing its mind; I think it is only a fool who will not change 
his mind; but some criticism has been made as to the length 
of the debate on this bill, the length of its consideration, the 
talk which has been indulged in. As I said in the beginning, 
I have always been ready to cooperate with the Senator in 
charge of the bill to eliminate as far as possible and practicable 
all unnecessary debate, and especially debate that is not ger- 
mane to the bill before us; but I think the action of the com- 
mittee in changing materially the paragraph which has just 
been passed, and making a most radical change in the one we are 
now considering, shows the necessity and the advantage of fair 
and free debate on the items of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suppose I could also con- 
gratulate the framers of the Underwood tariff law, because they 
levied an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on the importation of 
an article which does not come into the country at all, and, so 
far as a close investigation shows, never has come in. It was 
put under a general basket clause, and on more careful consid- 
eration of the matter we decided that at least we could not be 
criticized if we made the same mistake the Democratic leader 
made in formulating his bill, and that at least they would let 
us pass it without making any long debate. So far we have 
had just about as much criticism when our rates were approxi- 
mately those of the Underwood tariff law as we have had when 
we proposed higher duties. It did not seem to have any effect, 
so far as the debate was concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator I am glad we 
can agree on this rate. Of course, a great many items in the 
present law fall in basket clauses, and are taxed there, as a 
great many items in this bill will fall in basket clauses and 
be taxed; but I say to the Senator that the man who thinks 
he can write a tariff bill without making mistakes had better 
not start to write one, because that kind of a man is such 
an ass that he could not recognize himself in his own mirror. 
Of course, there were mistakes made in writing the present law 
and we included rates which did not reflect what the com- 
mittee thought they would reflect when they went into opera- 
tion, but from my point of view the greater number of mis- 
takes made in writing the present law were made in putting 
the rates too high instead of putting them too low. Of course, 
the Senator will not agree with me in that point of view, 
because he believes in excessively high rates. I beHeve in 
rates that will always produce some reasonable and fair com- 
petition through the customhouse, and that the rates ought 
to be reduced to that point. 

I am free to say that in a number of instances, especially in 
the iron and steel schedule, where we cut the Payne-Aldrich 
rates in two, we did not produce competition, and therefore 
I should say we made mistakes in not cutting them enough. 
I am perfectly willing to accept the criticism, and F merely 
say that you can not frame a tariff bill without making mis- 
takes. Therefore it is all the more important that all the 
light which can be fairly and justly and reasonably thrown 
on a schedules should be put upon them before it is enacted 
into law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In reply to that, I will say that I am not 
criticizing the Underwood tariff law at all. It was based upon 
the theory that it was to raise revenue only, and the framers 
of that law had no intention of giving protection. It was 
quite simple and easy to say that a great many articles should 
go in under the basket clause at a certain ad valorem rate. 
Therefore they could make but few mistakes from their stand- 
point. It is a very much more difficult process to hunt out 
each item in a basket clause and determine what would be a 
protective duty. That we have tried to do as nearly as we 
could. We have found in many instances that we have relied 


somewhat upon the findings of the House without as close an 
investigation as we should have made into some of their 
rates, where there was no contest before the committee, and 
we are trying to correct any possible errors as we go along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. McCumser] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In paragraph 357, page 74, line 
18, the committee proposes to strike out “30” and insert “ 55,” 
So as to read: 

Steel-laid scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished or 
unfinished, 10 cents each and 55 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the committee has some 
amendments which it desires to offer. The first is on page 
74, to strike out all of the matter beginning with the word 
„Steel“ in line 17 down to and including the word “shears”, 
in line 20 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and 
all scissors and otber shear 

That will be the first amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, and then there will be an amendment changing the rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire the purpose of the 
amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER., It is to get rid of the first portion of the 
paragraph, “ Steel-laid scissors and shears, and blades for the 
same, finished or unfinished, 10 cents each,” and, as we have 
proposed to amend it, “45 per cent ad valorem,” and let it 
come under the same general duty as other scissors and shears, 
It is simply to cover a difference in the method of manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does it accomplish any change 
in the rate of duty? . 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Then I shall move to change 60 per cent 
in line 23 to 45 per cent ad valorem, but that will be a sep- 
arate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to call the 
attention of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that 
the word “shears” occurs twice in line 20. To which word 
does he refer in limiting his amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment proposes to strike out 
down to the last word at the end of line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
to the amendment read? 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 74, line 17, after the 
paragraph number, 357, strike out: 

Steel-laid scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished 
or unfinished, 10 cents each and 55 pe cent ad valorem; nail, barbers’, 


and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and all other scissors 
and shears. 


And insert: 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and 
all other scissors and other shears, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Am I to understand that the 
amendment eliminates the specific duty mentioned there? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So that these articles, according 
to the amendment, will bear a duty of 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They will bear a duty of 45 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator proposes to strike 
out “50” and insert ‘ 45.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Valued at 50 cents per dozen and more 
they will carry a duty of 4 cents each and 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem. I propose to change the 60 per cent in line 23, but that 
will be a subsequent amendment. I first desire to get the 
phraseology right. I call the attention of the Senator from New 
Mexico to the fact that I have not as yet reached the rate, 
which I shall move separately to reduce. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator indicate the 
rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 have jhst stated it. It is, in line 23, 
to strike out “60” and insert in lieu thereof 45; but that, 
I say, will be a subsequent amendment. I want to get the 
phraseology right first. - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
remain the same as printed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; we will change the 50 per cent in 
line 7, on page 75, when we get to it, by an amendment reducing 
it to 45. 


May we have the amendment 


Then, on page 75, will the rate 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico: Mr. President, it seems to me 
that there should be a division of this paragraph, The 
industry, as it relates to scissors and shears, is entirely differ- 
ent—at least it was so prior to the war—and_there should be 
some difference or distinction. In this country before the war 
we did not manufacture any scissors except very cheap cast scis- 
sors, I understand, All the good scissors came in from Germany 
or England. Shears were not only manufactured in this coun- 
try, but we exported shears to all parts of the world, The United 
States was able to compete with the world in the manufacture 
and sale of shears, whereas scissors were not manufactured in 
this country to any great extent. Now it is proposed to put 
into the paragraph scissors and shears and impose upon them 
both the same rate of duty. It strikes me that that is very 
loose legislation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me how he differen- 
tiates between shears and scissors? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The trade certainly differenti- 
ates between fhe two. A 

Mr. McCUMBER. But does the Senator understand the basis 
of the differentiation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How would the Senator make a duty if 
we call anything below 7 inches scissors; as they are called in 
the trade, and if it is above 7 inches in length it is shears. By 
one one-hundredth of an inch difference it could be converted 
from shears into scissors or from scissors into shears to meet 
a trade designation. It does seem to me that inasmuch as the 
cost of production, and so forth, would be substantially the 
same in the one case as in the other the duties ought to be 
the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; there is a vast difference 
in the production. They are made entirely in a different way. 
The scissors are made of forged steel. The shears have a 
body of one kind of material and have a plate sheet used for 
the cutting part of the instrument. They are not only known 
in the trade by different names, but there is an: entirely 
different method of manufacture. ” 

With regard to shears it seems to me there is no necessity 
for any duty. At any rate there is no excuse for increasing 
the present duty. Here is what the Tariff Commission has 
to say about it: 


The American shears are sent to all countries of the world. 


There are no separate statistics regarding scissors and 
shears. We do not know just what the domestic production 
is of each, nor do we know the imports or exports of each, 
but we do have a general history of the industry. Here is 
what is said about domestic: production and consumption ; 

Shears and scissors are not specified in the export statistics. A 
large number of the former are exported and American manufacturers 
supply the home market. Scissors, on the other hand, have been 

oiluced only to a slight extent in the United States, and the market 
Ss supplied by importation. 

That is the official statement. regarding the industry. As 
to shears, we supply the whole market. There are no impor- 
tations. of shears. Not only do we supply the home demand, 
but we export shears to every country in the world. That is 
the statement. Here is proposed a very material increase in 
the duty on shears, 

So far as scissors are concerned the condition has changed 
somewhat by reason of the war. During the war some con- 
cerns in the United States began the manufacture of scissors. 
They are producing good scissors, and I am advised that they 
hope to continue the industry, but they do not need the amount 
of duty specified in the bill, according to their own statements. 

The bill prior to its modification imposed a very high duty on 
seissors and shears, and I am not surprised that the com- 
mittee is modifying the rate to some extent. I call attention to 
the fact, however, that the reduction is not in a very large 
amount. 

Here is the tariff history regarding the duties in the para- 
graph as it was written before the committee proposed this 
ehange. The present duty on the items in the paragraph—that 
is; the items which were dutiable under existing law—was only 
80 per cent. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the average duty was 
56 per cent. Under the bill as first reported by the committee, 
on scissors and shears valued under $1.75 per dozen, the rate 
was increased to 229 per cent and on all scissors the average 
duty under the paragraph as proposed by the committee in the 
first instance was 190 per cent. 

The committee now modifies its proposal and makes some 
reduction in the ad valorem rate, reducing it from 60 per cent 

- to 45 per cent; but on cheap scissors and shears, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per dozen, it retains a specific rate of 4 cents 
each. That would be 48 cents per dozen, which itself would 


be equivalent to about 100 per cent on the highest valuation. 
If the articles were 24 cents a dozen, it would be 200 per cent; 
at 48 cents a dozen 4 cents each would amount, to 100 per cent; 
but then there is proposed a 45 per cent ad valorem duty in addi- 
tion. So it seems to me that these rates are excessively high 
even as the paragraph has now been amended by the committee. 

The prices of these scissors have been increased at a very 
rapid rate. A good pair of scissors was sold before the war for 
G marks and 65 pfennigs. On January that price advanced to 
279 marks and 3 pfennigs; and on March 15 it had advanced still 
further—418 marks and 95 pfennigs, On May 15 there was a 
still further advance of 25 per cent, showing a very rapid rise 
in the price of foreign scissors. 

Mr. MoLEAN, From what report is the Senator from New 
Mexico reading? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the H. Boker Co. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the same importing firm that gave the 
Senator the information with regard to knives? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico: It is one of them. ! 

Mr. McLEAN. The actual customs receipts, I will say to the 
Senator, show a marked decrease in the price of scissors since 
August 1, 1921. According to the Reynolds report, for scissors 
7 inches the landed cost in August, 1921, was 55.96 a dozen, 
while in April, 1922, the price of the same scissors landed in the 
United States was $3.41 a dozen. Scissors No. 9300, 5. inch, on 
August 1, 1921, were landed at a cost of 68 cents per dozen, 
while on April 1, 1921, the landed cost of the same scissors was 
32 cents per dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr: President, I do not care to 
repeat the arguments which I have already made on this same 
subject. It is apparent that the same condition exists in re- 
gard to scissors as exists with regard to table cutlery, and so 
on. Everything that I have said in the discussion of the para- 
graph covering table cutlery applies here. Certainly what was 
said with respect to production in Germany and prices in Ger- 
many applies. I dissent absolutely from the impression which 
is sought to be created here that the prices of cutlery coming 
from Germany are decreasing. The Senator from Connecticut 
may present figures as to imports and discuss them as much as 
he pleases, but I have it from direct sources that the prices 
are increasing and that they are fixed beyond the pre-war 
prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the imports of scissors for the four months of January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April, 1922. I now read from customs reports. 
These are not estimates given by importers. In January there 
were imported 54,000 dozen of them, in round numbers, at a 
price of $50,000, a little less than $1 a dozen; in February, 
1922, we imported 62,000 dozen, in round numbers, of a value 
of $64,000. That was a slight increase. In March, 1922, we 
imported 60,000 dozen, in round numbers, at a price of $55,000. 
In that instance there was quite a decrease in the price. In 
April, 1922, we imported 59,115 dozen, at a price of $60,813. 
That shows a very slight increase. 

The Senator from New Mexico will observe as to all these 
importations that the price has varied very little until we come 
to the later reports, which indicate that in certain lines there 
has been a marked decrease and no increase of any conse- 
quence. The importers who have advised the Senator may give 
him more accurate information than we get from the invoices 
that are furnished by the customs officials, but I think he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, here is a state- 
ment that was handed to me, and it gives the number of the 
scissors, This is the article [exhibiting] that I am talking 
about, and that article prior to the war cost in Germany 6 
marks and 65 pfennigs; on January 1 it advanced in price, as 
measured in marks, 4,100 per cent, or to 279 marks and 30 
pfennigs; on March 15 it advanced 6,200 per cent in marks, to 
418 marks 95 pfennigs, and on May 15 there was another ad- 
vance of 25 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN, Is the Senator giving the cost price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am giving the cost price in 
Germany, stated in marks, 

Mr. McLEAN. Is it the cost price or the wholesaler’s sell- 
ing price? ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico: It is the cost price. I will show 
just what the landed cost price is. On January 1 the purchase 
price was 429 marks 30 pfennigs, and with the mark at 0.36 of 
a cent, which is about one-third of a cent, the foreign cost would 
be $1.01; the duty was 30 per cent under existing law and 
the expense of landing was 5 per cent, and the landed cost $1.36. 
Figured in precisely the same way on March 15 the landed cost, 
under the existing duty, increased from $1.36 to $2.03, and with 
the advance on May 15 of 25 per cent the cost would be $2.07. 
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Mr, McLEAN. Is the Senator giving us figures based on 
actual importations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
furnished by this concern. 


I am giving prices which are 


Mr. McLEAN. Oh, yes. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The prices in Germany. 
ee McLEAN. We do not know whether it includes profit or 


0 JONES of New Mexico. There is nothing added for han- 
dling cost at all. The figures merely show the landed cost. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of this firm? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of this firm. 

Mr. MCLEAN. So we do not know whether it is the actual 
cost of the articles or whether there is a profit or not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no profit figured in it 
at all; it is the landed cost that I have been speaking of, without 
any cost for handling. 

Mr. McLEAN. But the foreign manufacturer does not send 
them over here at cost; he is supposed to make something, is he 
not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is nothing said here as 
to the profit the foreign manufacturer made. 

Mr. MCLEAN. As the same concern has a factory in this 
country, we can assume that it is not doing business at a loss 
at either end. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Renntor from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator hes the number and the 
name of the maker of the scissors, undoubtedly we can get the 
landed cost in the United States in a short time, and I should 
like to find out what it costs landed in the United States, 
because there is where the competition must be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will give the number of the 
scissors so that the figures may be checked up, if the Senator 
desires to have it done. 
` Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to examine into the matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The number is 4042—6 inches. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the manufacturer's name is on the 
scissors, is it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is H. Boker & Co. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we can, if they are imported, se- 
cure information as to the exact landed cost in the United 
States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I have said, 
I am perfectly willing that there shall be a reasonable duty 
upon the scissors and that there shall be somewhat of an in- 
crease over the present rate, because during the war concerns 
began to manufacture them in this country, but I am advised 
er the rates proposed by the committee are practically pro- 

ibitive. 

Mr. McLEAN. What is the length of the scissors to which 
the Senator has referred? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Six inches. 

Mr. McLEAN. On the list furnished us by the Reynolds re- 
port I find as to 6-inch scissors the landed cost is given at 
$5.96 a dozen and the domestic selling price at $11.75 of the 
comparable article. It would require quite a high rate to 
equalize the difference. That is one of the articles, and I think 
the only one, that requires as low a rate, There are 14 dif- 
ferent numbers of scissors and the average spread—that is, 
the average rate required—is 204 per cent to equalize the differ- 
ence in cost. We have not given anywhere near that protec- 
tion, the average being less than 160 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, I will proceed just a little 
further with the report which has been made to me. The 
landed cost of that pair of scissors would be $2.67 under the 
present law, and, of course, nothing is added to that price for 
overhead and profit. The price under the Payne-Aldrich law 
would be $3.22, The rate proposed in the Senate bill before it 
was amended would make the cost $5.37, whereas to-day’s 
American selling price is $5. č 

Mr. MCLEAN. The comparable article? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it is to-day’s American 
selling price of this article that is $5. 

Mr. MCLEAN. In the case of the same length of scissors, the 
American landed cost was $5.96 a dozen in August last. That 
is very much higher than the price quoted by the importer. We 
give him a great advantage in fixing the rate on the 6-inch 
scissors, and I understood the Senator to say that these scissors 
were coming in now for $3 and something a dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are not the same scissors. 
The Senator must know that. 

Mr. MCLEAN. They are as good scissors, I imagine, because 
the landed cost is $5.96. 

m 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are not the same scissors 
that we are talking about. 

Mr. MCLEAN. There are no better scissors than the Boker 
scissors, I think. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I say, the people in this 
country have commenced manufacturing scissors to some ex- 
tent, and I am perfectly willing that a fair duty shall be put 
upon them, and a little above the present rate; but there is no 
excuse for putting an increased duty upon shears. That is the 
point I wish to emphasize. We are exporting shears to the 
four corners of the globe; and to increase the duty upon them 
ean have no effect other than to enable the few manufacturers 
of shears in this country to raise their prices to the American 
8 und compete in the rest of the world at different 
prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that if there are no im- 
portations of shears, and there is any domestic competition, 
that competition controls the price, no matter whet the tariff 
is. I think he will admit that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I will ‘eek the Senator 
why he seeks to increase the duty on shears? What does he 
hope to accomplish by it? 

Mr. McLEAN. Because there is reason to think that if we 
do not put a duty on shears the Germans will make shears. 
They have all the machinery that is necessary, and if they do 
make shears and we do not put any duty on them, of course 
they will drive the American manufacturer out of the business; 
and if there are no imports the duty does not affect the price 
to the American consumer, outside of the fact that it is almost 
impossible to differentiate in putting a tariff on this article. 
As the Senator from North Dakota said, there is no difference 
between shears and scissors, except as to the length. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, yes, there is, if the Senator 
will pardon me. There is a difference in the method of manu- 
facture. They are manufactured in entirely different ways. 

Mr. McLEAN. They are manufactured in two ways, I know. 
There are steel-laid shears. I do not know whether there are 
steel-laid scissors or not, but there may be shears that are not 
steel laid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think not, if the Senator will 
pardon me. I think all shears that are to be classed along 
with scissors are steel laid. They are all steel laid. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we can possibly cor- 
rect some little misunderstanding, and that we will be nearer 
together if we can get the exact facts. 

The Senator understands there are two kinds of scissors and 
shears—that is, in the method of manufacturing. There are 
what we call the steel-laid scissors and shears and there is the 
other kind of scissors and shears. We make in the United 
States both kinds. We do not export anything but steel-laid 
scissors and shears, but we do make the other kind and Ger- 
many makes the other kind as well, and therefore she could 
import them as well as she could import the scissors. Bear 
in mind, the only shears that we are exporting are not the usual 
kind that have been made, but those which have been made 
in this country only a few years, namely, what are called the 
steel-laid shears. The others may come in. I do not see how 
we can differentiate and say that the other countries may not 
make these shears exactly in the same way that we do, but the 
only difference is a difference in length. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am satisfied that the experts 
will have no difficulty in the world in making a distinction 
here; but, confessedly, there is no demand here for an in- 
creased duty on steel-laid shears. We export them all over 
the world. There are none coming in in competition that I 
know anything about. 

Mr. President, there have been added to this paragraph some 
items that have been on the free list. Among them are sheep 
shears and pruning shears. I wonder if the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber who are interested in agriculture 
so professedly are willing to take sheep shears from the free 
list and put them on the dutiable list? The trade situation 
is this: We make sheep shears in this country, and we export 
them to all the sheep-raising countries of the world; but there 
are other sheep shears, made in Great Britain, that are in 
common use in this country, and in my section of the country 
they all use the. British sheep shears. They are going to have 
them whether we increase these duties or not. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, is the Senator in favor of put- 
ting a duty on Australian wool? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is wholly beside this con- 
troversy. I certainly feel that this is no time for filibustering. 
We want to discuss this bill and get it passed. We have heard 
enough about filibustering and about diversions and about talk- 
ing o things that do not relate to the bill; and I ask the 
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Senator if he does not think it advisable that we shall talk 
about sheep shears instead of wool in Australia? 

Mr. MeLEAN. They go together, and I did not know but 
that if the Senator was in favor of putting a duty on wool he 
would be in favor of giving the men who make the sheep shears 
a little duty; that is all. I did not expect that the Senator 
would answer the question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am interested— 
I will not say delighted, but I am interested—to have heard 
the distinguished Senator from Connectocut make the remark 
which just fell from his lips. He says that inasmuch as we 
have put a duty upon wool, the woolgrower ought to be willing 
to give a little of it to the producer of sheep shears. Notwith- 
standing the producer of sheep shears in the United States is 
exporting his+shears to the four corners of the world, they 
want to give him something more. Simply because the grower 
of wool is now given a duty upon wool, they want to give him 
something; and, Mr. President. that is found in practically 
every paragraph of this bill. You are taking something from 
these agricultural producers and giving it to somebody else, 
and that is the way you dupe and deceive the farmers of this 
country. When you propose to put a duty upon wheat, when 
you propose to put a duty upon anything else, you use that as 
an excuse to take something out of their pockets and give it to 
somebody else. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will calm down and reassume 
his usual good-natured style of discussing this question, I think 
he will admit that if his statement is correct, that we are ex- 
porting these shears to all the nations of the earth in competi- 
tion with other makers, the tariff on shears will not make any 
difference to the domestic user of shears. If we can compete 
with Germany in all the markets of the world in manufacturing 
this article, of course the German, if he gets his shears in here, 
must meet our price, and if anybody pays the duty, of course the 
German must pay the duty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President; the Senator 
certainly can not be familiar with the sheep industry of this 
country. Here is the situation: The growers of wool and of 
sheep in this country want the specific shears that are made in 
Great Britain, and the only effect of a duty so far as the wool- 
growers are concerned is simply to make them pay more for 
their shears. You are levying a tax on them, and you give to 
the American manufacturers the opportunity to raise the price 
of his shears that are sold in this country. That is what you 
do; and when the Senator from Connecticut rises here and 
says, inasmuch as we have put a tariff on wool, that the wool- 
growers ought to be willing to give something to the manufac- 
turer of shears in this country, he discredits the intelligence of 
the sheep growers of the country, who will be taxed in this 
fashion and for such an ignoble purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
We were exporting the sheep shears run by hand, the old-style 
Sheep shears? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what the Tariff Com- 
mission reports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not so understand. My understand- 
ing is that we are simply exporting something which is pecu- 
liarly an American make, namely, the power shears, run by 
power other than hand power, and that the statements as to 
exports do not apply to these small shears at all. That is my 
information from the customhouse experts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And that we do not manufacture 
the hand shears in this country? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I say that we are not exporting them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. All I know on this branch of 

*the subject is the statement which I read earlier in the dis- 
cussion, that we are exporting these shears. I can not keep at 
my hand always the specific references, but I find this state- 
ment regarding the sheep shears in the tariff survey, and I do 
not imagine it would speak of sheep shears in this language if 
it meant a machine for shearing sheep. We have no definite 
information as to the exports of these sheep shears, but I do 
find this, as to the shipments to Chile and the Argentine: 

The United States lead in barbers’ clippers, furnishing 62.1 per cent 
of the Chilean imports, against the United Kingdom’s 16 per cent 
Germany’s 12 per cent; also in sheep shears, furnishing 73.5 per cent 
of the Argentine imports, against the United Kingdom's 25.9 per cent 
and Germany's 0.3 per cent. 

That is what the Tariff Commission has to say about it, and 
that is as to sheep shears. It does not mean sheep-shearing 
machines, There is a vast difference between sheep-shearing 


machines and sheep shears, and we are exporting to the Argen- 
tine 734 per cent of all the sheep shears used in the Argentine. 
Then Senators. tell me we are not exporting sheep shears, but 
are exporting sheep-shearing machines. The Senator from 
North Dakota is misinformed, I am sure. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I think not. I think the Senator will find 
that where this is done on a big scale, as it is down there, we 
are exporting only the sheep-shearing machines. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I will ask the Senator what 
is meant by that language in the tariff survey, where it says 
that in the imports to the Argentine “the United States leads 
in barbers’ clippers,” and gives the percentage, “also in sheep 
shears, furnishing 73.5 per cent” of the imports. If it does 
not mean what it says, I should like to have some one tell me 
what it does mean. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator may think it means the little 
hand shears, but my information is the contrary, that it all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the people of the country 
understand just what “sheep shears” mean, and they do not 
understand it to mean the sheep-shearing machines. 

Sheep shears and pruning shears and animal clippers have 
been on the free list, as I understand it, as agricultural imple- 
ments. There is no excuse in the world for taking them off the 
free list. We are exporting all three of those articles. They 
are used by the farming industry of this country. They are on 
the free list, and again I want to appeal to Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber who profess so much interest in the farmers 
of this country, are you going to take these shears from the free 
list and put them on the dutiable list, when we are exporting 
such shears to the four corners of the earth under existing law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will indulge me again, I 
want to call his attention to the fact that he is in error. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not the amendment as 
amended before me, but I wish to strike from it the items which 
were newly brought into the bill by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. So far as nail scissors, barbers’ and animal clippers, 
pruning and sheep shears are concerned, there is not even a 
reasonable excuse presented for putting them upon the dutiable 
list under existing circumstances. I move to strike those words 
out. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from New Mexico that that is all the committee pro- 
poses to insert. A negative vote on the committee amendment 
will accomplish the object the Senator has in yiew, will it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee changed the lan- 
guage entirely, as I understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary report the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. After the paragraph No. 357, 
on line 17, the committee proposes to strike out all of lines 17, 
18, 19, and 20, and to insert: 

Nail, barbers’, and anima? clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and all 
scissors and other shears. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico_to 
the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. From the words which the com- 
mittee proposes to insert the Senator from New Mexico pro- 
poses to strike out only the following words: 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears and. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator if he will not with- 
hold his call for a quorum and just call for a yea-and-nay 
28 That will develop a quorum without calling the roll 
twice. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe Senators under- 
stand just what is involved. There are very few Senators here 
now, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will gall the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Brandegee Harris McLean Smoot 
Bursum Harrison McNary Spencer 
Calder Heflin Nelson Stanley 
Cameron Johnson Newberry Sterlin; 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherland 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Page Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Phipps Warren 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Elkins Lenroot Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Gerry McCormick Sheppard Williams 
Glass McCumber Shortridge Willis 

Hale McKinley Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
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agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wondered as. the discussion 
proceeded upon the schedule about shears and scissors of all 
kinds, including shears used by the farmers of the country, 
where the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] 
could be, that Senator who claims to champion the cause of 
the farmer upon the floor of the Senate, who talks strongly 
for him and then votes strongly against him when he advocates 
a small rate of 20 per cent upon some farm product, and 
straightaway turns and votes to give the tariff barons a 75, 
100, and 200 per cent rate. I wondered where the distinguished 
junior Senator from Idaho could be as the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] held up before the Senate the various 
kinds of. scissors. that will be used by all the farmers’ wives 
of America and millions of women who do not live on the farm. 
When this high tariff rate was suggested by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party, I wondered why the junior 
Senator [Mr. Good! did not lift up his voice in solemn pro- 
test, and I wondered if they had silenced him by promising 5 
cents to the farmer in order to take from him by the same 
taxing process $100. ` 3 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am always glad to yield to my friend from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator want an answer? The 
Senator from Idaho was busy at that time. He was fleecing 
the farmer with those shears. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A very apt reply, Mr. President; fleecing the 
farmer. I have heard of those who farm the farmer, and the 
Senator from Kentucky has suggested the man who fleeces the 
farmer. 

Mr. President, I have seen and used tħe kind of shear that is 
used upon the sheep. They work somewhat like a pair of 
scissors. That is a shear that is distinguished from a ma- 
chine shearer. The kind of shearer that works by machine is 
the shearer in operation now by the Republican side of the 
Senate, shearing the consumers of America, just like the shep- 
herd shears his sheep. I will say more about that a little 
later on. 

The distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
for the first time in months I have seen him really enthused 
and aroused as he was fighting to lay a heavy tax upon the 
backs of the consuming mass of American people. Oh, how 
glibly and enthusiastically he did go to his task. How he 
could see the coupon being clipped by some of his constituents, 
a few of them, and forgetting all the while the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of his people who must pay the addi- 
tional price for the kind of scissors and shears that they have 
to buy for use in the routine work of everyday life. 

I heard him say, in reply to the Senator from New Mexico, 
that a certain rate would put some manufacturer here out of 
business. That, of course, was a fairy tale. I thought of the 
consumer and how many of them are being put out of business 
here by the provisions of the bill. But they do not pay any 
attention to the consumer. He is only one amongst many. He 
belongs to the rank and file of the great army of the people who 
make up the population of the United States. But those few 
fellows who have already grown fat, pompous, and proud under 
the protective tariffs of the past are now coming back and de- 
manding their rates. After having contributed to the campaign 
fund of the Republican Party in 1920 they are coming now and 
_ demanding that their profits be increased by law, and here you 

are doing what they tell you to do. They are adding to the tax 
upon shears when we are exporting them by the thousands, as 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has pointed out, 
and selling them to all the countries of the earth. 

There is no need under the sun for a tariff on shears, and yet 
the Finance Committee on the Republican side put a tariff upon 
shears in order to build up a wall shutting them out entirely 
and leaving the consumer of America, who must buy shears, 
at the mercy of the shear trust or combine of the United 
States. That is, in short, the story of what you are doing 
here. The Senator from Connecticut sheds copious tears when 
he talks about putting a certain manufacturer here out of 
business. But my heart goes out to the hard-pressed, strug- 
gling consumer, multiplied under the Republican administra- 
tion by the millions. Little by little you are increasing his 
burdens each day, and he stands out there as you pelt him with 
your high tariff schedule, with nobody to defend him, nobody 
to lift a voice in protest against the outrage except the Demo- 
crats in this body and now and then a Republican on the 
other side of the Chamber who will not go with the majority 


8 outright the whole mass of people in the United 


Mr. President, I saw the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
GooprxG] sit with folded arms and sealed lips when the debate 
raged about him last night and they were putting a tax of 
20 cents each upon a table knife and 20 cents each upon a 
fork, the knife and fork the people must use as they eat their 
meals. I saw them raise the price of those products by law, 
giving the consumer no say at all about it, but using the tax- 
ing power in this body to increase the profit of the man who 
manufactures the steel knife and the steel fork, As they were 
doing that I said to myself, “Where is that friend of the 
farmer?” Then, Mr. President, when I saw scissors sched- 
uled for taxation I said, He will be here now to protest 
against this thing,“ but I was mistaken. . 

I can see the wife of the farmer out in the rural district in 
the springtime, in the summer time, and in the early fall, sit- 
ting on the front porch with her workbasket and her work- 
table and two or three or four pairs of scissors, small scissors, 
medium-sized scissors, a still larger pair of scissors, and a 
great big pair—that is, Mr. President, they used to have four 
pairs when the Democrats were in power. They could afford 
to have four pairs then. But now you are putting a tariff tax 
upon all these scissors and you make it more difficult for 
them to buy scissors at all. But through it all the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. GooprNe] was as silent as the tomb. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield to my good friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I hope the Senator will comment 
upon the fact that this tax on shears, especially the larger 
sizes of shears, will increase expenses in every editorial room 
in America. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. These large shears are used by 
the newspaper men of the country, used in every editorial and 
news room in the land—great, big, long scissors. I have a pair 
in my office twice as long as those used by the Secretary at 
the desk. They are used to clip papers and some of those big 
apes are used to cut light leather and some of them are used 

cut tin. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has it occurred to the Senator 
that the fellow who clips coupons also has to buy shears? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, my good friend from Ne- 
braska, who has struck this obnoxious and oppressive tariff 
bill some body blows, suggests that those who clip coupons 
must buy scissors. If this tax rate obtains they will be about 
the only ones, I will say to my friend from Nebraska, who will 
be able to buy steel scissors, Of course, they can buy them. 
God knows they ought to be able to buy them, If they are not 
able to buy them in Wall Street after having over $10,000,- 
000,000 turned into their hands by the deflation policy of the 
Republican Party, then I do not know who in all the world 
would be able to buy them. Yes; those men must have them 
to clip their coupons. 

But, Mr. President, I was going on to say that the newspaper 
office uses not only one pair but several pair of shears, because 
one fellow is off clipping some article out of a newspaper that 
he wants to reproduce in his own, and he is cutting various 
things and shaping up his paper for the press. A whole lot of 
Scissors will have to be used, and the price of all of them will 
be increased if the Senator from Connectieut [Mr. MCLEAN] 
has his way. Oh, how he did glow with enthusiasm when he 
was going out after money from every person that has to buy 
scissors and shears. 

Scissors; shears! Here is a small farmer with a little vine- 
yard that he has started, and must have these big scissors or 
shears to shear and prune the vine, to elip them and cut them, 
and this legislation which is proposed by the Republican leaders: 
will make it difficult for him to get these big scissors. He must 
pay more for them. Here is a man who uses tin in various ways 
and he takes these big old scissors or shears—I have seen® 
them—and he cuts his tin with them. But the Republicans will 
put a tax on them and on every kind of scissors that may be 
thought of and will increase the price of them. When one of 
these old fellows comes in, too poor under the Republican 
Party's rule to have a barber shave him, he has to go to a barber 
shop to have his whiskers trimmed. The barber uses scissors 
for that and you make it cost the barber’s customer more. 
Then his hair gets very long; he is unable under the reign of 
the Republican Party to have his hair cut regularly; and he 
has to have his hair cut with scissors; but the Republican Party 
make it more difficult for the barber to get scissors and harder 
on the average man to pay for hair cuts. You increase the 
price to the consumer on every hand. 

All the while, however, the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] is harping on a certain class of manu- 
facturers, What will the manufacturer do? What will we do 
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to protect him? Can he compete with the foreigner? Yes; he 
is selling his goods abroad and competing with him over. there. 
I ask Senators what about the American consumer, the men and 
women of America who are working and striving every day to 
make something on which to live decently and worthily. The 
Republicans are huddling them together and holding them up 
and taxing every one of them for the benefit of men who are 
already rich. They are using the taxing power of a great 
Republie for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Let me remind the Senator from 
‘Alabama that every man who owns a mule and every man who 
owns a horse has to use shears to roach the mule's neck and 
roach his feet, and they have to keep the fetlocks of the horse 
trimmed. Therefore every man or woman who owns a horse or 
a mule is taxed under this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank my friend from Georgia for the sug- 
gestion, and that reminds me of a story. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia reminds me that 
shears must be used to trim the mane and tail of the mule and 
to cut off the fetlocks of the horse. That is all true, 

Mr. McLEAN. What do they use on the Democratic jackass? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, your party in 1920 used gold scissors, 
studded with diamonds, all furnished by Wall Street. [Laugh- 
ter.] ; 

It will be recalled that the lowly Nazarene, the Christ of 
God, the Son of Man, and the Savior of the World, when He 
was upon earth in the flesh, He chose to ride not upon the 
elephant but upon the safe and serviceable donkey. 

But I was about to tell you what a Republican farmer out 
in the West said about the Harding administration. As I 
stated, he was a Republican, and was asked “Are you for 
Harding?” He replied, “ Well, I can truthfully say he put 
me on my feet.” His questioner said: “Then, of course, you 
are for him?” He replied, “No; I ain't for him. Let me ex- 
plain. I used to ride in an automobile under the Wilson ad- 
ministration, and now I have to walk. Harding put me on 
my feet.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Connecticut was speaking 
and bemoaning the fate of a certain manufacturer and saying 
that unless the duty recommended by the committee is allowed 
he will be put out of business, I thought of the thousands and 
millions of American consumers which this bill will put out of 
business. They are to be taxed at every turn of the road. How 
many of them are being put out of business? Silent, unseen, 
they fall out of the ranks, with no bugle to sound the note of 
rescue for them; nobody to give the alarm; nobody to go to the 
assistance of their failing business. But the Senator from Con- 
necticut demands in all the earnestness of his soul that the 
profits of this particular manufacturer be increased by an act 
of Congress. Who is there to plead for the rank and file of the 
men and women who make up the strength and glory of the 
Nation when they are put out of business as they are being put 
out of business every day by this bill of the Republican Party? 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] showed me a paper 
to-day from his State full of deplorable statements. I will tell 
you what they were in a moment. The governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board is puppying around and carrying on a propa- 
ganda to-day all over the country trying to get himself recom- 
mended for reappointment, and hundreds of letters will be 
written by bankers who are, perhaps, not friendly inclined, but 
who will recommend him, for although they do not want him 
yet some of them will write letters for him, because the impres- 
sion has gone out that he is going to be reappointed. He is 
trying to create that impression, and they fear that he will be, 
and he is playing for the appointment, Wall Street, it is said, 
has decreed that he shall be reappointed, and he is told to say 
that prosperity is just around the corner. Well, let us see about 
that. The Senator from Georgia gave the facts of the situation. 
He has a paper now before him with four pages of notices 
showing how the consumer has gone down. Those notices show 
that farmers are having their land sold for taxes. The notices 
tell us that Bill Jones, a farmer down in Georgia, will be sold 
out at the courthouse at public outery next Saturday for non- 
payment of taxes. Senators, there are four pages of notices of 
that kind from one county. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in the same county 
between February and April of this year 400 small landowners 
were sold out of house and home. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; Mr. President, that is the man whose 
cause I am pleading, the man who can not get aid so as to save 
his business. 


What did Wall Street do? It borrowed money through the 
Federal reserve banking system, when the people of the South 
and West were paying interest rates many times larger than 
Wall Street was paying, and all the gamblers of Wall Street 
were tided over. What did the farmer of Georgia and Alabama 
need? After his property values were destroyed he needed 
somebody to lend him money in order to give him time to get on 
his feet again, retain his home and his farm and keep his wife 
and children contented around him and support them in the 
comfort which he had a right to do and did do under Democratic 
control, but under Republican control he was not allowed to 
have the money; credit was withdrawn from him and his land 
was sold for taxes, and he is gone; he is out of business. I 
do not intend to sit in the Senate while the agents or mouth- 
pieces of the big manufacturers stand here and call upon Con- 
gress to tax the mass of the people of the country, as they 
are doing, without entering my protest and letting those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp know just what the truth is 
regarding this tariff measure. It has got to be told here day 
after day, and it is being told. 

The Senator from Connecticut is afraid certain manufac- 
turers will be put out of business. I want to remind him of the 
farmers of my State who have been put out of business, of the 
little merchant who has gone down in the struggle, of the 
little banker who has gone down. When I stood here and made 
the fight to make the Federal Reserve Board reduce the redis- 
count rate from 7 per cent to 43 per cent, the Senator from 
Connecticut opposed it. 

I made a speech here and I introduced a resolution demand- 
ing that it be reduced, and it was reduced. I helped to drive 
the Federal Reserve Board to reduce it. The Senator from 
Connecticut opposed the reduction of the interest rate, I was 
seeking to provide money so that those men in Georgia and 
Alabama and elsewhere, whose homes are being sold for taxes 
could make loans at a reasonable rate and keep their land. It 


does good to tell the truth and the whole truth about the records 


of Senators here. 

The Bible says, Choose ye, this day, whom ye will serve 
God or Mammon.” Now, on which side are we battling? We 
are not all on the same side; there are two sides and one of 
them is the right side and one of them is the wrong side. On 
which side are you battling over there? 

I ask you to look out on that mass of millions of consumers 
of our country. They have rights in this country. 

You have taxed salt and cement and dozens of other things— 
knives and forks, drinking glasses and window panes, and 
now you are taxing scissors and shears, and on you go putting a 
tax on everything on earth that the consumer must have. Why? 
I am going to tell you why. It is because of the big campaign 
contributor. In the fall of 1920 Governor Cox said that you 
had collected the greatest campaign slush fund in history— 
and you had. William Boyce Thompson, of New York, treas- 
urer of your committee, borrowed on a dummy note $3,000,000 
from a Federal reserve member bank. John Skelton Williams 
has challenged him to deny it and says he will produce the 
proof, but you have not called on Mr. Williams to produce the 
proof. Why don’t you? 

He borrowed that money, of course, with the knowledge 
of W. P. G. Harding, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. When your committees were gathering up money 
for the campaign some of them said: Well, now, you are 
asking me to contribute a good deal.” They said: “ You need 
not worry about that. You think we are going to win, don't 
you?” “Why, certainly.” “Well, you will get it all back, 
and many times over, in the tariff.“ The manufacturer said: 
“You think they will give me a liberal rate, do you?” They 
smiled; they were getting in a good humor by that time, and 
they said: “Oh, yes; they will give you practically what you 
want. We are going to go to it in a hurry. We are going to 
have the House overwhelmingly, and the Senate, and the 
White House, and we are just going to move on, and every- 
thing will be lovely, and the goose will honk high.” He said: 
“All right; here is the check 250,000, or whatever the 
amount might be. 

Then, when you got in, this man came down. He said: “ Now, 
gentlemen, I suppose you remember me. Perhaps you have 
forgotten me; but here is a check that I gave, which you 
gentlemen will recall.“ They looked at it, and they said: 
“Why, certainly; how do you do? How do you do?” and 
shook hands with him twice. What can we do for you?” 
He said: “I want that rate that we were talking about. 
You have not forgotten that?” “Oh, no, ne. Well, just write 
out what you want and we will attend to it“; and he got 
his rate, and then you tax me to help pay it. You tax these 
men and women in the gallery to help pay it. You tax every 
man and woman in the country who has to buy what he pro- 
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duces to help pay it. You make us pay for the privilege of 
being plundered. It has gotten now to a point, Mr. President, 
where you can get a tariff tax levied for a song. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
clever gentleman that he is—I am very fond of him person- 
ally—went down there before your Finance Committee when 
you Republicans were sitting by yourselves, Democrats being 
excluded then. He went in there and called on you for a certain 
tariff, and one of the members threw his feet up in another 
chair and ran his fingers through his long, curly hair, and said: 
“Sing us a song, and we will give you what you want.” He 
sing a song, and they said: “ Give us another one,” and he sang 
two songs, and the press said they gave him the rate he asked 
for. Now, do you know, Mr. President, that that is the cheap- 
est contribution that I have ever known a Republican to make 
to obtain a tariff rate at the hands of Congress. I will tell you 
what the American people are going to make you do after No- 
vember. They are going to make you take a back seat and sing 
a very low tune. [Laughter.] That is what is going to hap- 
pen to you, . 

Mr. President, when one of these tariff barons contributes 
$250,000, and is enabled to get, by a tariff rate levied upon the 
people, a million and a half dollars put back in his pocket, he 
is ready to contribute to another campaign fund of the Republi- 
ean Party. Who is it you are talking about here? Not the 
farmer, not the consumer, but certain manufacturers. What 
did you do? Why, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] 
tells us that we say each tariff bill is worse than the preced- 
ing one. Well, that is true. Every tariff bill that you have 
presented since you presented the first one has been worse than 
the one preceding it. The last one was far worse than the first, 
worse than the one next to it, worse than the one before that, 
and so on. Now, let us see if you have not gradually gone 
down in the scale of being with regard to this matter. 

In 1908, when Mr. Taft was nominated, the manufacturers 


got so bold that they would not trust just to telling you what 


you must do and having you tell them what you were going 
to do. They said,“ You must write it in the bond,” and they 
made you write it in your platform of that year. Now, listen, 
Senators. They made you write in your platform, We hereby 
guarantee a reasonable profit to the manufacturer.” 

What of the little shopgirl who works long hours to support 
an old father and mother? What of the boy working in the 
day and going to school at night trying to get an education? 
What of the thousands of men and women out yonder in the 
walks of life doing their best to make an honest living? 
What of the clerk behind the counter? What of the mer- 
chant in the store? What of the farmer in the field? What 
of the miner with his pick down in the bowels of the earth? 
What of the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher, and 
all other classes of men and women? You guaranteed nothing 
to them. You did not guarantee them anything, not one red 
cent; but you wrote in your platform that you guaranteed to 
the manufacturer a reasonable profit, and then after that you 
left aris to say what was a reasonable profit, and the sky was 
the limit. 

To show you that you have gone down in the scale of being 
in this matter you brought in the Payne-Aldrich bill, the worst 
bill ever written except this one, and this one is ten times over 
worse than that. What happened when you got that in here? 
I am not going to quote a Democrat, although the Rrconn is 
full of their denunciations of that bill, from the distinguished 
leader on our side, my colleague [Mr. UNpErwoop] and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Sumions] down among the 
rank and file of the Democrats in this body and in the other 
House, but I am going to quote to you a Republican, gone to his 
reward—peace to his ashes; God bless his memory—I refer to 
the brave and brilliant Dolliver, able and eloquent Senator 
from the State of Iowa. 

What did he say? A Republican, he stood amongst his breth- 
ren on the other side—this great gladiator from the West. 
What did he say to you? His party—the Republican Party 
was in control, and he stood here and looked you in the face, 
with his hands uplifted—I saw him and heard him—and he 
said: “ Senators, Congress has become a bargain counter.” 

Can anybody arraign your party in stronger language than 
that? Can anybody characterize a Congress enacting a robber 
tariff measure in more scathing terms? That was when the 
mild-mannered Payne-Aldrich bill was up, and mild it was 
compared with this bill, Four thousand tariff marauders 
march in the lines of this bill. Four thousand captains of 
industry are in command. The Republican side, with the ex- 
ception of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and a few 
others, are in mass formation, as the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson] said, ready to run over anything that gets in 


front of them; and here they come, with 4,000 items scheduled, 
lifting higher and higher the taxes on every man and woman 
in America. 

This is all being accomplished at the bargain counter. The 
campaign contributor demands his pound of flesh and you have 
authorized him to cut it out nearest the heart of every con- 
sumer in America. He contributes to your campaign fund and 
he demands that you make the American consumer give him 
many times the amount that he contributed. Bargain counter? 
That is what Dolliver said when the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
here for consideration, and if his spirit could leok down from 
the parapets of the sky to-day, brilliant, conscientious, and elo- 
quent statesman that he was, and see this body, controlled by 
the party whose banner he carried, making it more of a bargain 
counter than ever before, he would be unhappy even in the 
realms of the blest. Here they are, with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean} chief of the high priests of pro- 
tection, glorying in the fact that he and those with him can 
rifle the pockets of the American consumers, all for the benefit 
of those who grow fat by reason of tariff taxes levied for them 
upon the every-day necessities of life. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the papers state that there 
was a meeting last night in the city of Washington. It was 
called by Mr. Adams, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. At this gathering the object, as stated by the 
papers, was to procure some campaign contributions; and in 
this gathering, as revealed by the New York Times, those pres- 
ent were Secretary Weeks, Attorney General Daugherty 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was not Felder there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Felder was not there, as the names are 
printed—Wiiliam Butler, of Boston; William H. Crocker, of 
San Francisco; Edward F. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia ; Charles 
D. Hilles, of New York; W. P. Washburn, of St. Paul; William 
Wrigley, of Chicago; Henry B. Wilcox, of Baltimore; B. H. 
Kroger, of Cincinnati; Fred B. Patterson, of Dayton; Roy B. 
Chapin, of Detroit; George S. Stephenson, of Hartford, Conn.; 
A. V. Davis, of Pittsburgh; Henry B. Scott, of Wilmington, 
Del, ; and W. F. Dillingham, of Hawaii. 

Before I conclude I shall have read, if I can obtain unanimous 
consent, this article, telling what transpired at this confer- 
ence; but the object of the conference called by the chairman 
of the Republican National Campaign Committee was to ob- 
tain contributions, and those who were invited into this con- 
ference in order to make donations for the coming elections 
for Senators and for Congressmen on the Republican ticket 
were men representing J. P. Morgan & Co., men representing 
the great wholesale grocery interests of the country, men rep- 
resenting the chewing-gum interests of the country, on which 
a tax was laid recently im the revenue bill for the first time, 
I think, in the history of taxation legislation. One of those 
present was Mr. Wrigley, who had been generous in the past 
in the matter of campaign contributions, and donating his elec- 
tric signs to be transformed from Wrigley’s chewing gum” 
signs into “ Harding and Coolidge for President and Vice Presi- 
dent” signs. But the thing that struck me most in the gather- 
ing of these men, called by the chairman of the Republican 
National Campaign Committee to obtain contributions te finance 
the senatorial and congressional elections in the coming cam- 
paign, was the name of the man who to-day controls the poli- 
cies and is general manager, so to speak, of the interests of a 
corporation upon whose product we on this side and a few on 
the other side, including the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoOLLETTE] and the two Senators I see before 
me over there [Mr. JoHNsoN and Mr. Norris] voted not to place 
a tax—the cash registers made in this country. They have 
been permitted heretofore to come in duty free. 

The representative of the National Cash Register Co. was at 
the conference. The rate on cash registers had been consid- 
ered for two or more days by the Senate of the United States. 
It is an article which even the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and his colleagues thought 
needed no protection, but which received protection upon the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee of the Senate, an 
article that all admit is controlled in manufacture, sale, and - 
distribution by a trust. The rate on that article has been for 
two or three days assailed on this side, and by a few men on 
the other side, and last night the vote was taken just about the 
time these men were being corralled by Mr. Adams, chairman of 
the Republican National Campaign Committee, and the repre- 
sentative of the National Cash Register Co. was in that con- 
ference. 

The country can place its own interpretation on his presence 
in Washington during the discussion of the question of whether 
or not a tariff should be placed upon the importation of cash 
registers into the United States, and they will form their own 
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conclusions. But it shows how closely allied is the present 
Republican administration, through the chairman of the na- 
tional campaign committee, with the big interests, when we 
find that he called into a conference Mr. Fred Patterson, one of 
the largest owners in the National Cash Register Oo., from 
Dayton, Ohio, together with these other leading Republicans 
from over the country, in order to obtain contributions and 
raise a fund to fight the coming senatorial and congressional 
elections. 

So I want to incorporate in the Recorp and have read from 
the desk this very interesting article, which shows what is 
taking place in Washington while this tariff bill is being con- 
sidered by the Senate, and the close alliance between the rep- 
resentatives- of the special interests, which are out for getting 

special privileges at the cost of the American people, and the 
leaders of the Republican Party, just as the votes are being 
taken in the Senate of the United States. I desire to ask 
unanimous consent, following the reading of that article, that 
I may insert, following it, taken from Who’s Who in America, 
the histories of the various gentlemen who are named in con- 
nection with this conference called by Mr. Adams last night to 
raise contributions to reelect a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? : 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object, but I wish to make a bri 
statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to have the article read first, and 
then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me make a little statement, as I have 
been called from the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not hear all of the statement of the 
Senator, much to my regret, but I understand that he coupled 
in some way the name of Mr. Fred Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio, 
with some conference, about which I know nothing and which 
I was not privileged to attend. He coupled his name not only 
with that conference but with tariff legislation, the tariff on 
cash registers. I thought the Senator would be interested to 
know what I am about to state. 

I chanced to meet Mr. Fred Patterson in the Capitol to-day, 
and was rather interested to learn, in conformity with what 
I said on the floor of the Senate yesterday, that not only had he 
not had any part whatever in the recommendation for a tariff 
duty upon cash registers—I having said yesterday, as the 
Senator knows if he was here, that I had heard nothing from 
that concern upon the subject—but Mr. Fred Patterson is, 
as a matter of fact, opposed to the tariff on cash registers. 
I thought that information might relieve the Senator. Mr. 
Patterson is not interested in the proposed duty at all, and is 
really opposed to it. He said he would rather there would not 
be any tariff at all on cash registers. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator, since he has 
injected himself into this discussion, if he did not vote on yes- 
terday to place a very large tariff upon the importation of cash 
registers? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not very large; 25 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator, of course, does not think any 
amount is large, but we thought it was large. He voted for 
that tariff? 

Mr. WILLIS. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. To take cash registers from the free list 
and put a tariff on them? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Which is a tax upon everybody who buys 
a cash register in this country. Of course, the Senator's con- 
versation with Mr. Patterson happened to-day, as I understand? 

Mr. WILLIS. It did. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the vote was taken yesterday? 

Mr. WILLIS. It was. 

Mr HARRISON. After the tariff had been placed upon the 
rt tea of cash registers the Senator held the conver- 
sation 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the harm had been done, and it 
might be natural for Mr. Patterson at this late date to tell 
the Senator that he was opposed to it. He had never appeared 
before the committee and expressed those views, however, or 
said that he was opposed to it. The Senator wouid not tell the 
Senate that he had ever told him before the vote was taken 
that he was opposed to it, but at a later date, to-day, after the 
vote was taken, after the harm was done, after the tax had been 
imposed upon the people, he called the Senator out into the 
cloakroom and whispered into his ear that he was opposed 
to it. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator can not describe 
that about which he does not know. I stated in the debate here 
yesterday that, so far as I was informed, the National Cash 
Register Co. have no interest whatever in the tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON. Had the Senator ever received an expres- 
sion from the National Cash Register Co.? 

Mr. WILLIS. I had received nothing from them, but I read 
the tariff hearings, which is more than my friend the Senator 
from Mississippi does, and I noticed that there were repre- 
sentatives before the committee of other cash-register concerns 
who made a good argument, but the people from Ohio had said 
nothing about it one way or the other, and in conformity with 
what I said yesterday in conversation with Mr. Patterson 
to-day I learned that not only is he not interested in a tariff 
on cash registers but that he agrees absolutely with the views 
expressed by my friend from Mississippi that there ought not 
to be any tariff on cash registers at all. 

Mr. aioe an But he agreed with the Senator's vote, did 
he not 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not ask him whether he did or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was not interested in that. 
The thing I am interested in is whether Mr. Fred B. Patterson 
is the president of the National Cash Register Co. at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. He is the president of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought so. 

Mr. WILLIS. And a very good one. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article read, and also to put into the Recorp the history of these 
distinguished gentlemen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Secretary will read as requested: 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


REPUBLICANS FIND YOUNG MEN IN REVOLT— POLITICAL PROTEST WAVE IS 
LAID PARTLY TO THIS AND PARTLY TO WỌOMEN— CONGRESS DELAY A 
FACTOR—BAD BUSINESS ADDS ITS PART TO PRESENT ACTION, CONFEREES 
IN WASHINGTON SAY. 


[Special to the New York Times.] 


radicalism as reflected in 
confidential way by members of the Republican National Committee, 
Cabinet members, and financiers at a dinner following informal con- 
ferences held to-day at the call of John T. Adams, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, ostensibly to discuss financial questions 
in connection with the coming congressional campaign. 

At this dinner the revolts against machine methods in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa were d One speaker said that three 
things were causing the trend away from the old political order, 
‘These were, in the order of importance: 

Bad business and unemployment. 

A reyolt a t conversat among young men who saw service in 
the war, and a lack of party allegiance on the part of women who 
he to swell the Republican majority in 1920. 

ck of leadership in Congress. 

There was nothing the Republican leaders could do, it was admitted, 
to overcome the movement away from conserva except to restore 
leadership in Congress. 

Some speakers sald that the differences between the President and 
Congress over the bonus were pis: a bad political effect. Most of 
those present thought, however, that the party bad gone too far on 
the bonus to postpone action in this session of Daten ogee! Bat several 
thought that the President would strengthen himself and the party if 
he vetoed the bonus bill unless it provided the money to pay. 

Reports from the West said there was much criticism there over the 
delays in enacting the tariff bill. Manufacturing centers also were 
reported te be clamoring for early action so that business could adjust 
itself to the new rates. 

Word was brought here that Maine was feeling the same political 
uneasiness as has manifested itself in other States. Until a few days 
ago the Republican leaders thought Senator Hal would get a lar, 
majority for renomination in the primaries on June 20. But now it 
said that Howard Davies, a labor leader and radical Republican, who 
is running against him, is getting substantial support in every part of 
the State. 

Among those present at the dinner were Secretary Weeks, Attorney 
General Daugherty, William Butler, of Boston; Wiliam H. Crocker, 
of San Francisco; Edward F. Stotesbury, of Philadlephia: Charles D. 
Hilles, of New York; W. P. Washburn, of St. Paul; William Wrigley, 
of Chicago; Henry B. Wilcox, of Baltimore; B. H. Kroger, of Cincin- 
nati; Fred B. Patterson, of Dayton; Roy B. Chapin, of Detroit ; George 
S. Stephenson, of Hartford, Conn.; A. V. Davis, of Pittsburgh’; Henry 
B. Scott, of Wilmington, Del.; and W. F. Dillingham, from waii. 


Mr. HARRISON, I understand that the order has been made 
to print in the Recorp the extracts from Who's Who in America 
and other publications, showing the history of these men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been so ordered. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Clayton C. Hall: Baltimore, Ir History and Its People, Vol. II. 
P- > 


HENRY BUCKLEY WILCOX. 


Henry Buckley Wileox was born in Baltimore May 23, 1864. His 
2 was acquired in the public schools of his native city and 


remained two years. He a A 
Bank of Baltimore in 1881, discharged the duties of this position very 
capably for two years, then became corresponding clerk in the Farmers 
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& Merchants National Bank, and July 1, 1883, was advanced to the 
peron of general bookkeeper. His next change of position was to 

rome the cashier of the uitable National Bank, an office he filled 
with ability until 1900, when the thought of buying this institution 
and consolidating it with the First National Bank appeared to him 
to be an excellent idea. This plan was carried out, and proved the 
wisdom of Mr. Wilcox's judgment and foresight. He was made cashier 
of the combined interests in 1900, was elected to the double office of 
vice president and cashier in January, 1906, and in 1909 was elected 
to the presidency, an office he is holding at the present time. 

His siness interests are far-reaching and manifold. He is a 
director and member of the executive committees of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. and of the Maryland Trust Co.; director in 
the Queenstown Sayings Bank; director in the First National Bank 
of Onancock, Va..; member of the executive committee of the Balti- 
more Clearing House; ex-president of the Maryland Bankers“ = 
tion. He is a member of the Maryland Club, the Baltimore 8 
Baltimore Yacht, and Baltimore Athletic Clubs; a member of Mystic 
Circle Lodge, No. 109, Free and Accepted ns; St. Johns Chapter, 
Beauseant Commandry, Ancient Arabie Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
and is a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason. is political 
affiliations are with the Republican Party, and he was a colonel on the 
staf! of Gov. Lloyd Lowndes. is religious belief is that of the 
Methodist Church. He is a consistent and liberal contributor to the 
several local charities. His appearance indicates his fondness for out- 
door sports—golf, automobiling, yachting, ete.—yet he is extremely 
fond of reading and study, and is the possessor of a fine pret A in 
which he spends many hours. He commands the respect and confiden 
of all who know him. and is noted for his quick perception, sound 
judgment, and force of character. 

{From Wilmington er) 8 1921-22; 
the United States, 1921, p. 64.) 
HENRY P. SCOTT. 

Wilmington Trust Co. Total assets, $13,218,099.94. Total liabili- 
ties, $13,218,099.94. Henry P. Scott, president. 

GEORGE s. STEVENSON, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Treasurer Society for Savings (Pratt Street Savings Bank) ; incor- 
porated 1819. Assets June 1, 1921, $47,014,915.48. 

B. H. KROGER, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

President the Kroger Crocery & Baking Co. and the Kroger Whole- 

sale Grocery Co. Dun rating, Aa, over $1,000,000; Al credit, high. 


From Poor's and Moody's Manual Consolidated, 1921, Industrial See- 
tion, v. 1, pp. 24-25.) 
ARTHUR v. DAVIS. 


Trust Companies of 


907. 
Capital stock: Authorized, $20,000,000 ; anting, $18,729,600 ; 
d as follows: 
1 per cent; 1909, 
cent yearly; 1914, 6 per cent: 1915, 6} per 
cent; 1916 and 1917, 8 per cent each; 1918, 1919. and 1920, 10 per 
cent each; payments quarterly, F, M, A, an 1. In addition, an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent was paid December, 1916. Arthur V. 
Davis, president. 


WILLIAM b. WASHBURN, OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Washburn, William D., jr., president of the W. D. Washburn, Jr., 
Farmlands Co., was born April 8, 1863. Tue family is an old one in 
this country, the settlement of the first members of the ancestral line 
in America dating back to earliest colonial days. lle was 
born in St. Paul, but most of his boyhood was passed in jh sa ated 
where he attended the public schools, He then continued his educa- 


tional training in Phill Academy, at Andover, gradua in 1883. 
He entered Yale University for his college work, comple is course 
and duating with the class of 1888, and since that time been en- 
gaged in journalistic work and in a business career. 


4 He entered tbe 
employ of the Minneapolis Tribune as a reporter and advanced himself 
to the position of editorial writer, when he resigned to accept a place 
on the staff of the Chicago Tribune, but returned to Minneapolls to 
establish himself in business, Since then his interests have been con- 
nected with the flour and lumber industries, and at the present time he 
is the president and head of the W. D. Washburn, Jr. rmlands Co., 
which deals extensively with wild and farm lands and minerals. Mr. 
Washburn is a Republican in politics and is active in the political work 
in the State, having been a member of the State legislature during the 
three terms of 1901, the extra session of 1902, and the regular session 
of 1905. He is actively interested in the promotion of good govern- 
ment, and is a member of the Civic and unicipal Leagues and was 
formerly vice president of the Reciprocity League. Mr. Washburn is 
prominent in the social and club life of the city and is a member of 
the Minneapolis and Commercial Clubs, the Six O'Clock Club, the 
Wranglers’ lub, the Skylight, and Minikahda Clubs, and the Minnesota 
and Yale Club, of New York City. 


WILLIAM P. WASHBURN. 

Washburn Undertaking Co. (William P. Washburn. Peter Thorhaug, 

James A. Donaldson), 19 Northeast Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
No credit rating found in Dun and Bradstreets. 


[From Who's Who in America.] 


Chapin, Roy Dikeman, manufacturer; born at Lansing, Mich., Feb- 
ruary 23, 1880; son of Edward C. and Ella (King) C.; student Univer- 
99-1901 ; married Inez Tiedeman, of Savannah, G: 


sity of Michigan, 18: 9 n u., 
November 4, 1914. Identified with automobile business in Detroit since 
1901; general sales manager Olds Motor Works, 1 906; organizer 


E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co., 1906, and treasurer and general manager of 
same, 1906-1908 ; also treasurer and general manager of its successor, 
the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 1908-1910; president Hudson Motor 
Car Co. since 1910; president Eastern ps o., Chanlett Corporation 
of New York; director First and Old 1 $ 


Aero of Michigan (treasurer), Aero Ciub of 
lethorpe and 
‘arms, Mich, 


Crocker, illiam Henry, banker; born at Sacramento, Calif., Jan- 
uary 13, 1861; son of arles and Mary Ann (Deming) C.; Ph. B., 
Sheffield Scientific School (Tale), 1882; married Ethel W. Sperry, of 
3 Calif., October 6, 1886. Engaged in banking since 1883; 
presidan er National Bank, Crocker Estate Co.: vice president 
Humboldt Savin Bank, Pacific Improvement (Co, ; director Savings 
Union Bank & ust Co., Pacific States Telegraph & Telephone (Co, 


(San Francisco), Equitable Trust Co., Mount Morris Bank (New Y. 7 
8 Crocker Investment Co., Provident Securities S dab 

acific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Empire 
Mines & Inyestment Co., Morris Plan Bank: member Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 1916-1920; first vice president Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national ition, 1915; thirty-third degree Mason. Clubs: Univer- 
sity and Metropolitan (New York), Pacific Union, University, Bohemian, 
8 Union League geen Francisco). Home; Burlfiigame, Calif. 
Office : ker National Bank, San Francisco. 

Hilles, Charles Dewey, ex-chairman 8 National Committee ; 
born Belmont County, Ohio, June 23, 1867; son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Lee) H.; graduated Barnesville (Ohio) High School; 1885, student, 
academy, Oxford, Md., 1885-1887; married llie Bell Whiley, of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, 1896. Financial officer and superintendent Boys’ Indus- 
trial School of Ohio at Lancaster, 1890-1902; superintendent New York 
Juvenile Asylum, Dobbs POR N: Y; 1902-1909: Assistant Secretary 
United States Treasury, Bri 20, 1909, to April 4, 1911; Secretary to 
the President (Taft), April 4. 1911, to March 4, 1913; chairman’ Re- 
publican National Committee, 1912-1916; member firm Dwight & Hilles, 
resident managers New York Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration, 1913; director Liberty National Bank, Otis Elevator Co.; treas- 
urer New York child labor commission, New York Juvenile Asylum; presi- 
dent National Republican Club; member Loyal Legion, Ohio Socie' y of 
New York; Presbyterian, Clubs: Union League Bankers’, Metropoli- 
tan, Century, Pilgrims’, Lawyers’. Home: 301 West One hundred and 
Sixth Street. Office: 56 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Stotesbury, Edward Townsend, capitalist; born at Philadel hia 
February 26, 1849; educated Friends Central School, Philadelphia; 
married, first, Frances Bergman Butcher; second, Mrs. Iucretia 
Roberts Cromwell, of Washington and New York, January 18, 1912. 

n as clerk with firm of Rutter & Patterson, wholesale grocers, 
Philadelphia, later with Harris & Stotesbury, sugar refiners ; connected 
with Drexel Co., bankers, Philadelphia, many years, becoming 
3 1882; now head of Drexel & x Philadelphia, and member 
rm J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; chairman board of Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway Co.; officer or director Metropolitan Opera 
House Co. (Philadelphia), Central Rallroad Co. of New Jerse , Coxe 
Bros, & Co. (Inc., Fidelity Trust Co., Girard Trust Co., Highland 
Coal Co., Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co., Lehigh & New York 
Railroad Co., and many other corporations; trustee Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. Has served as president National Horse Show 
Association of America (Ltd,). Assisted in financing the international 
Chinese loan, 1909; assumed indebtedness of Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co. and formed syndicate to buy out Hammerstein interests 
in same. Was treasurer Republican national campaign fund, cam- 

igns of Roosevelt, 1904, and Taft, 1908. Donat $50,000 toward 

ew York State Park on Hudson Riyer and has made many contri- 
butions to philanthropic and charitable organizations. Interested for 
many years in rearing thoroughbred horses on his farm, “ Wingo,” 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.; paid $14,000 for “Sweet Marie,” the world's 
champion trotting mare (2.02), 1906; was American representative 
of the International Horse Show at the Olympic Meet, London, 1908; 
honorar, resident Road Drivers’ Association. Member Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange, Patron of arts and owner of extensive collection 
of paintings, sculptures, tapestries, etc. Address: Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Wilcox, Henry Buckley, banker; born at Baltimore May 23, 1864; 
son of William Littleton and Susannah Helen (Perry) Wilcox; 
educated Baltimore City College, 1876-1879; married Katharine Eliza- 
beth Wirt, of Phillipsburg, Pa., November 5, 1889. Clerk in office of 
Riddle & Fisher, grain merchants, Baltimore, 1879-1881; runner with 
First National Bank, 1881-1883; with Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, 1883-1893; cashier Equitable National Bank, 1893-1900, 
and of its successor, the First National Bank, 1900-1910 ; resident 
First National Bank, 1910-1916; vice president Merchants- Mechanics 
National Bank, December, .1916— ; director Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va., 1916-1918; vice president Chesapeake Paper Board 
Co., Holmes Electric Protective Co.; treasurer J. E. Smith Co.; 
director First National Bank (Onancock, Va.), Baltimore branch 
Federal Reserve Bank; chairman board of finance commissioners 
city of Baltimore. Military aid to Gov. Lloyd Lowndes rank of colonel, 
1896-1900. Member Sons of American Revolution. Republican. 
Methodist. Mason (32d degree, Knight Templar). Clubs: Mary- 
land, Baltimore Country, Baltimore Yacht. ome: 52 West Biddle 
Street. Office: South and Water Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in view of the disclosures 
which have just taken place between the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Hagrison] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wus], I think we ought to reconsider the vote by which we 
put a tariff on cash registers. I suggest that because it devel- 
ops that the principal manufacturing concern in the United 
States making cash registers and sending them all over the 
world seems to be opposed to a tariff on cash registers. The 
president of that company was in this conference called for 
the purpose of raising funds. How can we expect to raise 
funds for the Republican campaign committee if the men who 
are there in the conference, from whom we expect the con- 
tributions, are opposed to our actions? It is suicide, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We were moved by good motives, no doubt, but we have 
learned now thgt we were wrong and we ought to rectify it. 

I have wondered how that information got out to the public. 
Was there a newspaper correspondent there, and did he vio- 
late the trust, the same as the newspaper correspondent did 
the other day at the White House? That makes me think it 
was the same Senator, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
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RISON], who day before yesterday, I think it was, read a news 
item about what occurred at the White House, where a news- 
paper correspondent had gone away and told the truth about 
something, and the same announcement said that he never 
could get back into the White House, and that the newspaper 
fellows were going to expel him from their association. 

The Senator from Mississippi offered that as a criticism, I 
suppose, of the administration. He is evidently not friendly 
with the administration. Nobody has defended the adminis- 
tration from that attack, and it seems to me I ought to do it 
myself, if nobody else does, 

Think of it, Mr. President, a newspaper correspondent found 
telling the truth; but the culprit is not going to escape. The 
same announcement that told about his having disclosed what 
happened at the conference at the White House said that he 
was going to be tried by some sort of a newspaper court- 
martial. 

In my mind's eye I can see the poor devil now when, trem- 
bling in every limb, he stands before that august tribunal and 
hears the reading of the complaint wherein it is charged that 
he told the truth about what happened at a White House con- 
ference. I can see him again, Mr. President, when with bowed 
head he humbly pleads guilty to the charge. I can see him 
further, it seems to me, when with bitter tears of remorse 
rolling down his cheeks he listens to the judgment that comes 
from that drumhead court-martial. 

I have an idea that when he comes to that trial and hears 
the judgment for this serious offense it will be decreed that 
he shall be branded, not with a scarlet letter, Mr, President, 
but when the fumes and the odor of the burning flesh have 
disappeared there will be seen upon his forehead the outlines 
of a small hatchet, which shall be emblematic that henceforth 
he shall be a member of that ancient organization, the charter 
member of which was a noted character in our early history, 
but whose name and teachings have to a great extent been 
unfortunately forgotten, who in his early youth had the au- 
dacity to stand up in front of his own father and say that he 
could not tell a lie. 

I suppose they will render a further decree, because the 
crime must be punished severely. Probably this felon in the 
newspaper world will be banished across the ocean to that 
island over near Holland, whose name I can not remember and 
which I could not pronounce if I did, there to become a life 
companion of the former crown prince of Germany and there, 
Mr. President, with a little hatchet to hack away his life among 
the growing forests. 

Mr. President, such an offense must be punished severely. The 
precedent it establishes will be disastrous and disgraceful. If 
such conduct on the part of newspaper men is not punished, the 
next thing we hear of some one of these men will be telling 
what happened on the Mayflower or perhaps on a senatorial 
yacht or houseboat, Notwithstanding the criticism of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Haretson], our President performed 
a great service for the country when he banished from the 
White House a newspaper man who told the truth when he 
ought to have told a lie. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the distinguished junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WII Ias], giv- 
ing to the Senate information that comes to him from Mr. 
Patterson, head of the National Cash Register Co., I desire to 
ask unanimous consent to reconsider the yote by which the 
amendment was acted upon favorably on yesterday which 
placed a tariff on cash registers, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a motion pending at 
this time. So the request of the Senator from Mississippi is 
not in order. : 

Mr. HARRISON. As soon as that motion is out of the way 
I shall ask unanimous consent, and if it is objected to I shall 
move to reconsider the vote to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr, Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are several 
Senators here now who were not present when this matter was 
discussed and I desire to state the purpose of the amendment. 

These articles have been on the free list and the effect of my 
amendment would be to have them put back on the free list. 
They are made in this country and exported and no justifica- 
tion from an economic point of view has been presented for 
their change from the free list to paragraph 357 regarding 
scissors and shears generally. 

Upon my motion to amend the amendment I asked for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk nro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my. general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] tb the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on 
the previous vote, I vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] to the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “nay.” 

ac HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (after having voted in the affirmatiye). I am 
paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purers], I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the enator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SacrH] to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. pv Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smaxons} voted? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smmons] to the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. STANFIELD] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. K1ne] has not 
voted. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that my pair, the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS], has not voted. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrratan] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epc] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Glass La Follette Swanson 
Capper Harris Norris Und 
Caraway Harrison Overman Watson, Ga, 
Dial Heflin Pomerene 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex, Sheppard 

NAYS—33. 

Brandegee Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Calder” Rees eas Wadsworth 
‘alder eyes e adswor 

Cameron Lenroot Poindexter arren 
Dillingh: Mende? Shortridge Wits csi 
ngham e 0 
France McLean a moot 
Gooding MeNary . Spencer 
Hale Nelson Sterling 
NOT VOTING—45, 

Ball Fletcher Myers Simmons 
Borah Frelinghuysen New Smith 
Broussard Har orbeck Stanfield 
Colt Hitchcock Owen Stanley 
Crow Johnson Page Trammell 
Culberson Kendrick Pepper Walsh, Mass. 

Kin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lad t eller 
Edge one Ransdell Williams 
Elkins McCormick Reed 
Ernst McKellar Robinson 
Fernald oses hields 


So the amendment of Mr. Joneg of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire whether 
the committee amendment includes any of the specific rates 
provided for later on in the paragraph? I do not so under- 
stand, but I should like to be confirmed in that view. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state to the Senator that it does not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
certain Senators who are now here were not present when a 
statement was made by the distinguished junior Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs] a moment ago, I desire now to rehearse the 
Statement merely for their information. ` 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. In a moment I shall yield, 

The junior Senator from Ohio stated that Mr. Patterson, who 
conferred last night with the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Campaign Committee, Mr. Adams, touching the raising 
of contributions to reelect a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican House of Representatives, saw the Senator from Ohio 
to-day and told him that he did not favor any tariff duty on 
cash registers; that he opposed it; in other words, that he was 
for admitting them free. In view of that revelation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote whereby that part of the 
amendment touching the cash registers, on page 83, paragraph 
372, was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent by the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the statement which was 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrttts] was not new. I 
made that statement on the floor yesterday during the discus- 
sion of the cash-register amendment. There is no doubt as to 
that being the attitude of the Ohio company. It can gain its 
end by free trade better than it can through a tariff duty, be- 
cause it has erected a plant in Germany and can there manu- 
facture cash registers, evade German tariff, and destroy com- 
petitors in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am very glad to know that the Senator 
is with me in my request for unanimous consent. So I make 
it, Mr. President. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Michigan is not with 
the Senator from Mississippi in his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent preferred by the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, I can see no good reason in reconsider- 
ing the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. I was in 
favor of the tariff duty particularly because of the attitude of 
the National Cash Register Co., which was at that time under- 
stood, and I can see no reason for now reconsidering the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, Mr. President, I move that the vote 
whereby the first amendment of the Senate committee to para- 
graph 872, on page 83. was adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I raise the point of order that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi did not vote upon the prevailing side on the 
amendment and is not entitled to make the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON, I submit that the rule has been without 
question that where no record vote has been taken upon the 
adoption of an amendment the question could not be raised as 
to how a Senator voted. Since there was no vote taken upon 
the final adoption of the first amendment to paragraph 872, the 
question as to how a Senator voted can not be raised, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But there was a record vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was a record vote as to a part of 
the paragraph 872, on page 83, touching cash registers, but there 
were some other provisions in the committee amendment; and 
I am asking for a reconsideration of the vote whereby the first 
amendment was agreed to, there having been no record vote 
taken on its adoption as a whole. I think I can find precedent 
after precedent to sustain my motion. I know that the Presid- 
ing Officer has ruled against me several times where I have 
made such a point of order, So I submit that the point of order 
should be overruled. I can not understand, in view of the 
revelation of the distinguished Senator from Ohio as to the 
position of the president of the National Cash Register Co., who 
is more interested in it than anyone else—because, as I under- 
stand, there are only about three small independent concerns in 
the country which make cash registers—why we should want 
to protect cash registers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair that, there having been no yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment as amended, the point of order is not 
well taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Announcing the 
game transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 


a EN EE Sh ee a te ee — —. ee el — — 8 


Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called), I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and vote 

nay.” : 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIm- 
mons] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the former vote, I vote 
“ ven.“ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called), I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hurcucock], and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epan] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Euxsr] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Sterlin 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Calder Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Cameron Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 

r Lenroot Poindexter Warren 

Curtis, McCumber Rawson Watson, Ind, 
Dillingham McKinley Shortridge Willis 
France McLean Smoot 
Gooding MeNary Spencer 

NAYS—20. 
Ashurst Harris La Follette Sheppard 
Caraway Harrison Myers Stanley 
Dial Heflin Norris Swanson 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Overman Underwood 
Glass Kendrick Pomerene Watson. Ga. 

NOT VOTING—42. 

Ball Fernald Moses Shields 
Borah Fletcher New Simmons 
Broussard 1 Norbeck Smith 
Colt Harreld Owen Stanfield 
Crow Hitchcock age Trammell 
Culberson Johnson Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins in; Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lad Pittman Weller 
Bdge Lodge Ransdell Williams 
Elkins MeCormick Reed 
Ernst McKellar Robinson 


So Mr. Harrtson’s motion was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 22, after the word 
“dozen,” to strike out “8 cents each and 35” and insert 
“4 cents each and 60.“ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, in line 23 I 
move to strike eut “60” and insert in lieu thereof “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. In the committee amendment on line 
23, page 74, it is proposed to strike out “60” and insert “ 45," 
so as to read: 

Four cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to have 
amended the specific duty levied upon those scissors. You 
will recall that those scissors are valued at less than 50 cents 
per dozen. Necessarily, they are cast-iron scissors, They are 
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not only made in this country as cheaply as anywhere in the 
world, but they are exported from this country; and such an 
enormous duty upon that article can not serve any good 
purpose. 

The committee have reduced the ad valorem duty from 60 
per cent to 45 per cent. I wonder if they will not at least re- 
duce the specific duty by one-half, so as to make it 2 cents each 
instead of 4 cents? 

I move that the numeral “4” on line 22 be changed to 
read éi 2. * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 74, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “4” and insert “2,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 


Two cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply desire to enter in 
the Recorp a few figures. 

Taking up the first of the items in that paragraph, which is 
hair clippers, and taking the Reynolds report, we have an 
importation of a foreign value of 58 cents each. The landing 
cost is 5 cents. Giving a specific duty of 20 cents and an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent, and allowing a profit to the im- 
porter of 20 per cent, which would be 12 cents, that would bring 
the total landed cost, with profits, up to $1.30. The domestic 
selling price of the comparable article is $1.66. 

Taking another item which is still cheaper, the foreign value 
is 35 cents each, The landing cost is 4 cents. The specific duty 
is 20 cents, and the ad valorem duty is equivalent to 16 cents. 
Allowing a profit to the importer of 20 per cent would be 15 
cents, and that would make a total of 90 cents, and the domes- 
tic cost is $1.66. 

The rate required to equalize the first of these would have 
been 129 per cent. The actual rate given, including the 20 
cents each and the 45 per cent ad valorem, is equivalent to 95 
per cent. In the case of the second of these it would require 
152 per cent to equalize the foreign selling price, with profits, 
with the American selling price. 

The Senator has spoken several times of the fact that these 
foreign prices are liable to increase; but I call attention to 
the fact that while according to the figures in the Reynolds 
report the landed cost without duty last August was 35 cents 
each, when the same article was landed in April, 1922, it was 
only 20 cents each; so if we were to make the ad valorem duty 
measure up to the present requirements, we would have to add 
40 per cent to our 95, and make an equivalent duty of 135 per 
cent. 

I bring these facts into the Recorp for the purpose of show- 
ing, first, that the compound duties and the equivalent ad va- 
lorem are far from what would be required if the prices 
should be continued either as indicated in the Reynolds report 
or as indicated in the last importations. We have discounted 
that condition enormously, and I think the rates are certainly 
none too high, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
repeat what has been said regarding other items dealt with 
precisely as the Senator from North Dakota has dealt with 
this item. I have produced evidence here as to the conditions 
in Germany which are directly opposed to the inference which 
the Senator would have us draw from the facts which he has 
stated. There is no evidence here as to why those increases 
have been made. There is no evidence as to the value of the 
German mark when the first transaction occurred, and none 
as to that value when the second occurred. Unquestionably, 
however, there was a vast decrease in the value of the mark 
between the two transactions. But since the last of those trans- 
actions prices have trended the other way, and we have the 
distinct statement here that Germany has passed a law which 
will prohibit the exportation of cutlery except on a gold basis, 
and that the prices are going to be fixed; that after the 1st of 
September none will be permitted to be exported at a lower 
price, even though contracts have been previously made, but 
any contracts made since the 15th of May must be made upon 
the basis of the pre-war price plus 25 per cent in some cases, 
and 40 per cent in others. These prices are trending upward; 
and upon every class of cutlery here we have considered thus 
far I have had the price given from the people engaged in the 
business, prices brought up to date, and they are increasing 
rapidly all the time. 

It seems to me that we come back again to the old proposi- 
tion that it is a pitiful spectacle to see the Congress of the 
United States trying in this peurile fashion to deal with that 
situation in Germany. It should not be dealt with in that 
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may, It means an absolute embargo as against all other coun- 
es. 

I do not care to discuss the matter any further. We have 
talked about these things in connection with the cutlery sched- 
ule, and I hope at least that Senators understand the situation 
and will appreciate just what is being done. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator has called atten- 
tion to the cheap cast-iron scissors. These scissors in August last 
were laid down in this country at 68 cents a dozen. In April 
last the same scissors, No. 9300, the 5-inch scissors, were laid 
down at 32 cents a dozen, less than half of the August cost; 
aod the American price of the comparable article is $2.75 a 

ozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
let us know, then, what rate of duty this will make upon those 
cast-iron scissors? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The rate of duty is far from sufficient. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But does the Senator want 
to put that kind of a duty upon cast-iron scissors, which are 
made in this country by machinery and which are exported in 
normal times to the rest of the world in competition with the 
world—a duty of 4 cents apiece on scissors, which he says 
will be imported at 22 cents a dozen? There is a duty of 200 
per cent, and then it is followed by an ad valorem duty of 45 
per cent, making a duty of about 250 per cent upon the little 
cast-iron scissors; and if the price is what the Senator says 
it is, my proposal would be 2 cents apiece, or 24 cents a dozen, 
on scissors that cost only 22 cents a dozen. That would be 
5 100 per cent, and then there is 45 per cent ad valorem to 

ollow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to mean that this would increase the price of a pair of cast- 
iron scissors 4 cents each, which would be one-third of the 
cost of a dozen of them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
of a dozen of them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Four cents is a third of 12, 
four is 12. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Four cents each would be 48 
cents a dozen; but the price per dozen is 22 cents, as I under- 
stand, which would make the duty itself more than twice the 
value of the scissors, . 

Mr. MCLEAN. ‘Thirty-two cents a dozen, I will say to the 
Senator, was the April cost. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Thirty-two cents a dozen? If 
they are taxed 4 cents apiece, and 12 in a dozen, how much 
will that amount to? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I suppose if they gave them away, or laid 
them down at 2 cents a dozen for the purpose of destroying 
the American industry, the rate would be still higher. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that this tariff rate would increase the price of these scissors 
48 cents a dozen? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The duty would be 48 cents per 
dozen and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On top of that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
dozen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is very plain that the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate are levying taxes here now 
purely for the benefit of certain manufacturers. I had no idea 
a little while ago, when I was talking about these steel scissors 
and the other higher grade of scissors, that they were going 
to come down and tax cast-iron scissors, the cheapest kind of 
scissors, the only kind, it seems, that the common people are 
going to be able to buy under Republican rule. Now you have 
laid on these cheap scissors a tax of 4 cents apiece, and the 
tax amounts to a burden upon every person who has to buy 
these things—a little here, a little yonder, a little over there, 
a little over here—until the tax sum that each*taxpayer has 
to pay on the necessities of life is going to be something 
enormous. 

Mr. President, when this monstrous bill goes into effect I 
should like to have some way of ascertaining just how much 
tax each individual has to pay under it. I wish there were 
same way, whenever he bought this article or that article, that 
he could find out what the tariff rate was on it, how much 
the retailer had put in his price because of the tariff tax, be- 
eause of the excuse given him to increase his price, and let 
the consumer figure that out and see how mueh at the end 
of the year his expense account had increased. I call upon 
him to keep such an account. 

I want to say to the Senators on the other side, when the 
good wife goes down to the store to buy various things and 


Hardly one-third of the cost 


Three times 


On top of the 48 cents per 
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she puts down a list of the manufactured ‘things she has to 
buy and notes the increase in price by reason of an unjust 
tariff tax, she will say to the old man as they sit around the 
fireside, ‘I must have a much larger expense account. Whereas 
we bought last year this manufactured article for that much 
and this for that much, it has been greatly increased by tariff 
taxes.” And the old man will say, What am I to do? How 
ani J going to meet these increased expenses? What provision 
did they make for me? Have they made it easy for me to 
make more money? Have they enabled me to earn more 
money? What have they done to build me up to meet these 
burdensome conditions? Nothing; absolutely nothing.” 

Mr. President, before I sit down, I want to comment on what 

. occurred in this Chamber a moment ago with reference to 
cash registers. It has been disclosed that last night there was 
held in this city a conference of some of the very wealthy 
manufacturers of this country who are to be greatly benefited 
by this tariff bill. They came here and had a conference with 
the leaders of the Republican Party, the machine men, who 
gather up contributions for campaign purposes. They ‘had 
these men sitting in a council chamber with them way late 
in the night discussing ways and means for ‘raising money to 
conduct ‘the congressional campaign, men who are benefited by 
‘the provisions of this bill, one of them the chief of the greatest 
ensh- register concern of the United States. The Senator from 
Mississippi was commenting on the fact that that man was 
there, of course, expected to contribute a large sum and no 
doubt did, and the Senator from Ohio has told us that he 
said to him that he did not want any tariff tax on cash 
registers. Who ever heard one of these trust barons admit 
that he had been caught with the goods? Of course, he would 
not admit it now. He would come down here and expect to 
contribute, and he would rather not have it go out that he was 
contributing for that reason, but would like to have people 
think he was contributing for some other reason, separate and 
aside from that. 

We caught them with ‘the goods, and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi rose here, in the Senate of the United States, and asked 
those who sit here from the various ‘sovereign States of this 
Union to give unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by 
which the price of cash registers was to be increased and ob- 
jection came from the Republican side. Think of that, Sena- 
tors, Then he moved to reconsider it and you defeated that 
motion, If the great cash register maker of the United States, 
who sends his goods into the four corners of the earth, does 
not want this tax, in the name of high heaven in whose interest 
do you levy it? Certainly the consumers of cash registers have 
to pay this additional tax, and certainly they do not want to 
have to pay it. Now, then, if the man who makes them says 
he does not need it, why are you levying it? In whose interest 
do you demand this tax? 

Mr. President, it is too plain. A wayfaring man, though a 
fool, could understand it. The Senator from Ohio aud some 
others were just about to “spill the beans” for these fellows 
who are going to have the prices of their cash registers in- 
creased by reason of this tariff tax do not want this tax 
taken off. 

If you had not levied this tax against the American con- 
sumer you would not have gotten the promise of the checks 
last night. They would have torn those checks up on to-mor- 
row if they had read in the newspapers that we had recon- 
sidered that vote, and had taken the tax off. They would 
have said, “For that, the whole thing is off,’ and they would 
have just torn your checks up and thrown them away. And 
the robber game goes on. 

You are going to increase the price of cash registers, where 
they gather in the coin from the poor of the country, taxed to 
death under this bill, and now you come, under the enthusiastic 
pleading of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and 
put a tax of 4-cents each on every pair of cast-iron scissors 
bought in the United States. Who fises those cast-iron scissors? 
People who are not able to buy the best scissors. You are 
putting a tax upon the very poorest class of people in the 
country. It has always been true, and it is true now, that the 
Republican Party does not levy any taxes against the mighty 
rich, but you levy your taxes against those who have the least 
power of resistance, the unorganized mass of people, and then 
trust to this other crowd to get together, as they did last night, 
and furnish you money to purchase newspapers to poison pub- 
lic sentiment and form public opinion just before election and 
fool the people again. : 

Senators, the signs ont in the States are that the people are 
waking up. God speed them in the business of waking up. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 74, line 
24, after the word “ cents,” to strike out the following: 
and not more than $1.75 per dozen, 15 cents each and 35 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $1.75 per dozen, 20 cents each and 35 per 
cent ad volorem: Provided, That all articles specified in this paragraph, 
when imported, shall have the name of the maker and beneath the same 


the name of the country of origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly 
on the outside of the blade between the screw or rivet and the handle, 


‘and to insert: 


per dozen, 20 cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem : Provided, That 
all articles specitied in this poresraph; when imported, shall have die 
sunk conspicuously and indelibly, the name of the maker or purchaser 
and beneath the same the name of the country or origin, to be placed on 
the outside of the blade, between the screw or rivet and the handle of 
scissors-and shears (except pruning and sheep shears), and on the 

or handle of pruning and sheep shears and clippers, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President,.on page 75, line 
7, Imoye to strike out “20” and insert in lieu thereof 10.“ 
As I have stated repeatedly, I have been perfectly willing to 


‘have reasonable duties imposed on imports, and in this case I 


am going to try and see if I can not get something high enough 
to satisfy everybody. I wonder if a rate of 225 per cent would 
be enough to satisfy the people on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. That is what I propose now. On scissors valued at more 
than 50 cents per dozen the committee proposes to place a duty 
of 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem, so that scissors 
eosting 60 cents a dozen will have a specific duty of 20 cents 
each imposed on them and 45 per cent, which amounts to 445 
per cent. I am willing to meet Senators on the other side with 
a reasonable rate and so I propose only to change the numeral 
from 20 ‘to.10 so that the duty would be reduced from 445 per 
cent to 245 per cent, and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Before taking the vote, so that the REC- 
orp will show the basis on which this duty is laid, I shall first 
ask to have printed at the conclusion of my remarks a table on 
scissors, taking 14 importations, and the prices of each of them, 
showing what the spread is. The spread ranges all the way 
from the very lowest, which is 97 per cent, the only one less 
than 100 per cent, up to 518 per cent, as between the American 
and the foreign importing price. 

Then following are the items which I put in ‘the table and 


ask to have printed, which ‘show the average rate, the foreign 


value, the landing charges, the specific duty, the ad yalorem 
duty, the landed cost plus 20 per cent, the total, and the do- 
mestic selling price. 

Taking them all together, the foreign values average $2.18 
per dozen. The landing charge is 17 cents. The specific duty 
is $2.40. The ad valorem rate is 98 per cent, which would make 
the landed cost $5.73. Adding 20 per cent to that for profit, 
which would amount to $1.15, we would have a total of $6.83. 

The domestic selling price is $6.91. It would therefore re- 
quire 156 per cent to equalize the average rate. The percentage 
which we have given is very much less than that, and, as I 
have already shown, the importing costs are very much less as 
to some of these at the present time than they were at the time 
when the Reynolds report was made. 

I renew my request to have this table printed. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tant 1.—Scissors. 


Importer’s N * 
No cost 
(dozen). 

$3.75 $0.98 $3.16 
2.75 268 2.75 
2.75 70 2.15 
3.00 1.50 6. 20 
3.50 1.48 5.04 
15.00 5. 90 11.75 
16. 66 3.08 11.40 
16. 15 5.19 10.70 
4.25 1:63 6:90 
2.50 +97 6.00 
3.35 1.30 6.40 
3.60 1.31 6.50 
10. 00 4.00 10.97 
82 3.25 7.95 


al 


J ᷣðↄðͥVi(r prive, cumple Gomes UT parcents toil DA DHE ARA 
an omestic price, r cent to cent, 
averages for all the items 204 per cent. Bee 2 * 
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Following are the items Included in Table No. 1, averaged, and the 
rate of 20 cents each and 45 per cent applied, allowing the importer 
20 per cent overhead and profit. This rate almost exactly equalizes 
the competitive difference : 


TABLE No. 2. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we have several 
times this afternoon had similar statements made, and there 
can be only one purpose in making those statements—to have 
the Senate and the country. believe that these prices in Ger- 


many are being reduced. I submit that outside of St. Eliza- 
beths, or a few other institutions, there is no person who has 
studied the situation or attempted to inform himself as to it 
who believes that prices in Germany are being decreased, meas- 
ured in gold or measured in marks. Every bit of information 
we have is to the contrary. 

I read here last night from the report of the Commerce De- 
partment showing the vast increases in labor, increases in living 
expenses, increases in iron, increases in cotton yarn, and other 
commodities, and how rapidly they have been increased during 
the last few months, and for the Senator from North Dakota, in 
his sanctimonious way, to repeat that statement that he has 
been making it seems to me is trifling with the intelligence of 
Senators and the official information, He, of course, is not 
telling an untruth, but it shows that the bases of his state- 
ments are unfounded, or the inferences from the statements 
which he makes are unjustified. He takes some prices made up 
several months ago, when the mark was worth more than it is 
now. He takes prices since then converted into terms of a 
mark no one knows the value of; but we do know that prices 
in Germany are increasing, and every economist in the country 
appreciates the importance of the increases. Again I am going 
to call attention to some of these increases. We find that in 
October, 1921, the index figures of living costs in Germany, 
taking 100 as the basis in 1920, have been increased to 184; 
in November, to 247; in December, to 303; in January, 1922, to 
320; in February, to 352; in March, to 435; and in April, to 525. 
Thus, in those few months the cost of living in Germany has 
increased over 500 per cent. 

The price of pig iron prior to the war was 79} marks. In Jaf- 
uary, 1919, it was 314 marks; in May, 1920, it was 2,350 marks; 
in November, 1921, it was 2,700 marks; in December it was 3,891 
marks; March 1, 1922, it was 4,744 marks; and on April 1, 1922, 
it was 6,264 marks. 

That is the cost of pig iron and the other various classes of 
iron, and in the face of that to tell me that the cost of these metal 
products is decreasing is to trifle at least with my supposed 
intelligence. 

Now, take steel—iron and steel prices, copper and zinc sheet. 
The record shows they have increased from 100 marks or less 
up to between 7,000 and 10,000 marks, not only increased as 
much as the mark has depreciated in value, but increased far 
beyond that in price measured in marks, Eighty times and 100 
times as many marks to buy a ton of steel now as was required 
prior to the war. These increases have been coming along most 
rapidly and precipitously and in an accelerated way hardly to 
be comprehended, and yet Senators would have us get the idea 
that the cost of these things in Germany is decreasing. 

There is no information regarding the economic situation in 
Germany which would justify any such inference. It shows 
that the prices which have been reported to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota offer no test. Where is the man 
who believes that prices in Germany are decreasing as measured 
in marks or as measured in gold? 

Mr. President, on yesterday I asked that the tables to which 
J referred be published as an appendix to my remarks, but the 
printer was not able, for lack of time last night, to do so. I 
now repeat the request, not only as to those tables to which I 
have referred, but the list over on the next page of this report. 
It seems to have been a little mutilated by the printer, but it 
can be made out yet, I am sure. I ask that all those tables 
which appear in the commerce report of June 5, on pages 
647 and 648, be published as an appendix to my present re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From Commerce Reports, June 5, 1922.) 
WESTERN EUROPE. 

(Alan G. Goldsmith, Chief, Western European Division.) 
CURRENCY DEPRECIATION AND PRICE INCREASES IN GERMANY, 
(Commercial Attaché C. E. Herring, Berlin, April 22.) 

The relation between currency depreciation in Germany (particularly 
since the sensational mark decline in October and November, 1921) and 
pries appreciation and instability is obvious. However, the impossi- 
ility of conducting German industry or trade en anything but a specu- 
lative basis under present conditions js not perhaps fully appreciated. 
The extent to which binding contracts are affected should also be fully 
understood by American purchasers of German goods, use it has 
become increasingly difficult during the last few months to guarantee 

prices for future delivery, or to observe them if promised. 

This was a subject of considerable complaint by Americans and other 
A EST at the Leipzig Fair, where manufacturers generally declined 
to offer firm prices, except for limited quantities of goods already in 
stock. Even where a manufacturer covers his purchases of foreign raw 
materials immediately by the sale of finished goods, calculated (though 
not necessarily to be invoiced) in dollars or sterling, other variable fac- 
tors make future price changes almost inevitable. For instance, in 
many German industries no wage agreements are made for a longer 
period than one month, Continual wage advances, together with the 
steady increase in public-utility rates (which have not yet resulted in 
an entire elimination of the operating deficits), and the advances in 
the price of coal and other domestic raw materials make exact calcu- 
lations most difficult. 

A further element of insecurity is the system of levying export sup- 
plements, intended to bring the price of German exports closer to the 
prerane price in the importing country. Theoretically this principle 
s justified from the standpoint of national economy, and of course it 
results also in additional protection for manufacturers in other great 
industrial nations. The difficulties of effective administration are great, 
however, and there have lately come to the attention of this office a 
number of instances in which the export supplements have so increased 
the price of goods destined for export to the United States that con- 
tracts have not been concluded. 

EFFECT OF DEPRECIATED EXCHANGE. 


American importers of German goods must realize that a system of 
shifting prices is inevitable in Germany so long as the violent fluctua- 
tion and the consistent depreciation of the mark continue. They must 
also remember that no system of selling in dollar or other high-exchange 
currencies can relieve German manufacturers of the virtual necessity of 
changing prices, and that there is an inevitable speculative element in 
any. considerable paraa of German goods for future delivery. 

he recent decision of the gece? Reichsgericht, obligating parties to 
accept goods at higher prices, provided the court considers the amount 
justifiable, increases the insecurity of foreign buyers. They can still 
protect themselves, of course, against forced acceptance of goods at 
prices too high for profitable resale or use jn their own factories by 
specific stipulation against a price increase exceeding a certain per- 
centa now that they can no longer avoid the contract by virtue of a 
generaMclause (Preise Freibleibende clause) leaving both seller and 
purchaser free to avoid the contract if prices are changed. There is 
no assurance, howeyer, that any American importer can resell German 
goods in the United States at a calculated percentage of profit, relying 
upon delivery at an agreed price. 


INCREASED COST OF LIVING. 


The following table shows the increased cost of living in Germany 
since last October, together with the fluctuation in the exchange rate 
of the German mark: 


1922 
. 
Items. ‘ y 
8 g 4 | = 
382 T 
4 2 a4 & 
S |* = < 
Frankfurter Zeitungin- 
dex of wholesale 
n 18 240 303 320 * 
PFF 352 435 525 
Reichsteuęrungszahlen | 
index of retail prices , | 
of commodities in Í j 
budget offamily of5...| 100 (1914) | 1,146 1,397 1,550| 1, 640| 1,989, 2,300 
Kuczynski budget for | 
family of 4 (weekly | | | 
expenditure in marks) 28.80(1914)| 386 509) 557| 548! 627 789 
bay 3 poles | 
W. y expen e 
for food for family of | } 
4, in marks). 15. 81 (1914) 418. 12 473. 89 514. 63 548. 85 674. 39 778. 99 
Average exchange rate | | | 
(marks per dollar)... 4. 20 (1914) |147. 20 258. 54 188. 67 e ls cease 


INCREASE IN PRICE OF PIG IRON, 


Since May, 1921, the German price of pig iron has shown a steady 
increase. he following table shows the price of this commodity in 
1921 and 1922, as compared with the pre-war price. 


[Marks per ton.] 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES—-COPPER AND ZINC SHEETS. 


As in the ease of pig iron, the German prices for iron and steel have 
shown a steady increase during the past few months. This increase 
is shown in the following table: 


{Marks per ton.] 


Over 
pre-war 
prices, 
Per cent. 
2,425.00 | 3,830.00 | 5,320.00 | 7,170.00 30 
2,655.00 | 4,130.00 | 5,770.00 | 7,775.00 335 
2,725.00 | 4,330.00 | 6,085.00 | 8, 200. 00 26 
2,725.00 | 4,230.00 | 5,945.00 | 8,010.00 26 
3,150.00 | 4,930.00 | 8,929.00 | 9,325. 00 27 
3, 200. 00 | 5,030.00 | 7,050.00 | 9, 500. 00 u 
3,585.00 | 5,530. 00 | 7,750.00 10, 580. 00 50 
3, 500. 00 | 5,430.00 | 7,515.00 10, 265. 00 3¹ 
4, 400. 00 | 6, 680.00 9, 375. 00 12, 770. 00 53 
4,300.00 | 6,030.00 | 8,910.00 |12, 140. 00 65 
3, 500. 00 7,805.00 10, 650, 00 52 


metric quintal ọn 
ave been f ary "BO, 


The price of copper 
October 30, aoe ake pares that date A 
8 30, 9 5 „ 7,550 marks; Rie 

marks ; Nebst V 28. 8. 3.808 — —9 March 4, 9,500 marks 
31. 12.200 marks; an April ks. 

‘Although the increase has not been so large as in the case of cop pper 
the price of zinc sheet also was considerably * on April 22, 1 22, 
than on 7 30, neg The prices per metr roe quintal of zine shee 
ollows: October 30, 2.079 marks; 
Nov: — 80, 3,826 marks Rr 31, my marks; January 30. 


Fre EN — 3.619 marks; March 
15, 4,340 marks ; April 22, gao 
PRICES OF COAL, com, a e LIGNITE. 
prices in marks per ton sean 
lignite during | February, March, 
quoted for delivery in in’ Septembe ber, 1 
coal prices, are shown in 


sheet was 6,475 marks 


rices 


estphalian coal, coke, and 
and April, 1322. and the price of coal 
as compared with the pre-war 


the fellowing ‘table: 
[Marks per ton.] 


Fat coals: 
Pit coal (14 per cent) 713. 907. 50 
Large coal I (28 1 1859 00 7 —— 936. 90, 194. 30 
ers Tes $ 
957. 80 J, 221, 10 
923. 70 L, 177. 40 
727. 925. 40 
747. 90/1, 031. 40 
713. 952. 00 
957. 80/1, 221, 10 
923. 70:1, 177. 40 
936. 90 1, 194. 30 
706, 898. 70 
962. 60 1, 227.30 
1, 070. 50 L, 365. 50 
9 85 1,012.50 J, 291. 40 
Nut coal IV 923. 70/1, 177. 40 
Anthracite nut Preven)... - 1,047. 20/1, 335. 90 
Anthracite nut II ( 
ET 1, 177. 501, 502, 80 
— COKE 
Furnace coke (Ii per cent) 682. 1,024. 40/1, 308. 10 
Foundry coke (even). “| 710, 30/1, 059. 60/1, 355. 00 
Broken coke land Il (Jo per cent) 815. 7 1, 194, 00/1, 534. 10 
LIGNITE? 
se German Syndicate (32 per 
nt 592. 737.00 
451. 555. 00 
b 5 
654. 868. 50 
507. 754. 50 
579. 768. 50 


1 Prices quoted for G ept i in September, T 
The prices shown for lignite are average . — The lignite prices for 1913 are 
the average for the entire year. 


PRICES OF GERMAN CHEMICALS, 


While the prices of chemicals have advanced slightly in Germany 
during the past six months, the advance has been less than in other 
items. The prices of chemicals since November, 1922, are shown in the 
following table: 


[Marks per kilo.} 


PRICES OF GERMAN CHEMICALS—continued, 


Chemicals. 


Nov.26.| Dec. 30. Jan. 30.| Feb. 28. Mar. 18. Mar. 31. Apr.7. 


e jen hd (40 per 


tie 
Formic acid V per cent). 
eae acid (60 per 


No sales recorded in the Hamburg market. 
GERMAN PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
[Office of American commercial attaché, Berlin, May 2.] 


The following are comparative prices of certain buildin G 
in Germany for the period 7 from ARERI 1, 1921, to April 1, 192 


Items. 


Carbolineum. 
Coal tar, “7 
Tar 


timber fir, buil 
98 cubte aoe 


1 Statistics not available. 
Price been 182 marks since Apr. 14, 1922. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Mexico. Possibly by Monday, or sooner, if 
I can, I will show the rates of exchange, so they can be com- 
pared with the tables the Senator has presented. 

All I want to say now in reply to the Senator, and then each 
of us will have spoken twice on the amendment, and I hope 
we can get a vote, is that what the American manufacturer 
is most concerned in is not so much what British laber or 
French labor is getting, but for what they are putting their 
product down in his market. 

In the rates which I have given I have not stated anything 
that is false. I have taken the record from the importations, 


1922. 
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both at the time of the Reynold’s report and the latest, which 
was in April. I have shown in many instances a decrease from 
the time of the Reynold’s report to the time at which the last 
imports came in, That is the real measure, because there is 
where the competition is going to be. Just what the future 
is going to bring forth, of course, I do not know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former ballot as to my pair and trans- 


fer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr; HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer 


my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnst] 
to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote as to my pair and trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobdk] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock!]! and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Srarmons] to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sraxrimp!] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair as upon the previous vote and allow my vote 
to stand. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 18, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 


Asburst Harris La Follette Stanley 
Borah Harrison Norris Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Overman Underwood 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene 
Gerry Kendrick Sheppard 
NAYS—29. 
Brande; Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
F eyes Oddie ‘Townsend 
Calder Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Cameron McCumber Rawson Watson, Ind, 
Curtis McKinley Shortridge illis 
France McLean Smoot 
Hale McNary Spencer 
Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
NOT VOTING—49, Á 

Ball Fletcher Myers Simmons 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Nelson Smith 
Capper Glass ew Stanfield 
Colt Goodin. Norbeck Trammell 
Crow Harrel Owen Wadsworth 
Culberson Hitchcock Page Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson Pepper Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Kin Phipps Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Lad Pittman Weller 

e Lodge Ransdell Wiliams 
Elkins MeCormick Reed 
Ernst McKellar Robinson 
Fernald Moses Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico to the committee amendment the 
yeas are 18 and the nays are 29. There is not a quorum pres- 
ent. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Hale McCumber Shortridge 
Brandegee Harris McKinley t 
Bursum Harrison McLean 
Calder in McNary Stanley 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Sterlin 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sutherland 
Dial el Oddie Swanson 
Fernald Kendrick Overman Townsend 
pma Keyes Pomerene Underwood 
rr La Rawson Warren 
Gooding Lenroot Sheppard Wills 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 


Mr. McCUMBER, I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to procure the attendance of those Senators who can not 
afford to attend to their duties in the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Ashurst Broussard Caraway Glass 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Sergeant at Arms report what he is doing in the way of pro- 
curing a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will be 
notified to make a report. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. If the Sergeant at Arms can not bring 
Senators here, I desire to have a record of the reasons why he 
can not bring them here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator that the Sergeant at Arms has been requested to make 
a report. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question? I got the impression, and I think a 
good many Senators did, both on the other side and on this 
side, that the Senator was going to ask the Senate to take a 
recess at 6 o’clock this afternoon; and some Senators left un- 
der that impression. 

Mr. CURTIS. They left at 5. 

Mr. HARRISON. They left at 5. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; they left about 5 or half past 5. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we had had a quorum here up until 
10 minutes of 6, we could have recessed. 

Mr. President, understanding that there are Senators on the 
way who will make a quorum in a few moments, I withdraw 
the request for a report by the Sergeant at Arms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCormick entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico to the committee amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to with- 
draw the request for a yea-and-nay vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? The Chair hears none, 
and the request is withdrawn. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out “50,” on page 75, 
line 7, and to insert “ 45.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the message of 
the President of the United States, with the accompanying 
communication from the Secretary of the Interior, be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the message and the accompanying 
communication were ordered to be printed in the Recorp in 
8-point type, as follows: 

To THE PRESENT OF THE SENATE: 


On April 29 the Senate adopted a resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish the Senate with certain 
documents, correspondence, papers, files, Executive orders, and 
all contracts for drilling oil wells on naval oil reserves of the 
United States, with all detailed information relating thereto, 
I am to-day in receipt of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior in which he advises me of his compliance with the 
resolution of the Senate, and in which he makes to me a full 
and comprehensive report, probably net contemplated in the 
resolution, in which he gives to me the details of the handling 
of all naval reserve petroleum matters up to the present date, 
including full explanation of the contracts for the disposition 
of oil and the necessity for such action as has been taken. 
The report, with the exhibits thereto attached, I am sending 
to the Senate herewith, with the hope that they may be referred 
to the Senate Committee on Public Lands for such ready ref- 
erence and information as they will afford the committee in 
making the investigation contemplated by the Senate. 

I am sure I am correct in construing the impelling purpose 
of the Secretary of the Interior in making to me this report. 
It is not to be construed as a defense of either specific acts or 
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the general policies followed in dealing with the problems inci- 
dent to the handling of the naval reserves, but is designed to 
afford that explanation to which the Senator is entitled, and 
which will prove helpful to the country generally in appraising 
the administration of these matters of great public concern. I 
think it is only fair to say in this connection that the policy 
which has been adopted by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Interior in dealing with these matters was 
submitted to me prior to the adoption thereof, and the policy 
decided upon and the subsequent acts have at all times had my 
entire approval, 
Warren G. HARDING., 

The Warre Horse, June 7, 1922. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 3, 1922. 

My Dran Mr, Present: On the calendar day of April 21, 
1922, there was introduced in the Senate of the United States 
a resolution offered by Senator La Fotrerre, of Wisconsin, by 
which it was— 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to 
send to the Senate— 

“ (a) Copies of all oil leases made by the Department of the 
Interior within naval oil reserve No. 1, and separately, naval 
oil reserve No. 2, both in the State of California, and naval oil 
reserve No. 3, in the State of Wyoming, showing as to each 
the claim upon Which the lease was based or issued; the name 
of the lessee; the date of the lease; the area of the leased 
property; the amount of the rent, royalty, bonus, and all other 
compensation paid and to be paid to the United States. 

“ (b) All Executive orders and other papers in the files of 
the Department of the Interior and its bureaus, or copies 
thereof if the originals are not in the files, authorizing or regu- 
lating such leases, including correspondence or memoranda 
embodying or concerning all agreements, -instructions, and re- 
quests by the President or the Navy Department as to the mak- 
ing of such leases and the terms thereof. 

(e) All correspondence, papers, and files showing and con- 
cerning the applications for such leases and the action of the 
Department of the Interior and its bureaus thereon and upon 
all the several claims upon which such leases were based or 
issued, all in said naval reserves. 

“ (d) And all contracts for drilling wells on naval oil re- 
serves, date and terms of same, reasons therefor, and the num- 
ber and date of the drilling of wells on private lands adjacent 
to oil reserves. 

“ Resolved further, That the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys be authorized to investigate this entire subject of 
leases upon naval oil reserves, with particular reference to the 
protection of the rights and equities of the Government of the 
United States and the preservation of its natural resources, 
and to report its findings and recommendations to the Senate.” 

This resolution was adopted by the Senate on April 29. 

Notice of the resolution was immediately communicated to 
myself by telegram, and preparations begun to comply with 
the “direction” of the Senate. Suggestion was also communi- 
cated to me by telegram that the public press be given one of 
the latest contracts entered into concerning the naval reserves. 
In telegraphic communications to the department I signified my 
desire that the direction of the Senate should be fully complied 
with and my entire willingness to have all of the contracts 
made public immediately, provided the Secretary of the Navy 
and yourself acquiesced. 

This proviso was made because of the fact that, under your 
instructions, I have been acting for the Navy, and these con- 
tracts embrace military plans of the Navy Department, 

Upon my return from my western trip I ascertained that 
much progress had been made in preparing data directed to be 
sent to the Senate, and efforts to finally prepare the same 
have been continuous and most assiduous. 

It may not be generally understood, as, of course, it is by 
yourself, that in handling matters of this character entirely 
distinct bureaus of this department are called upon not only 
for advice but for action. It consequently became necessary 
to search all the files of, first, the General Land Office, the 
Bureau of Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the personal 
files of the Secretaries of the Interior, the records of the Mails 
and Files Division of this department, and so forth. This being 
also a matter in which the Navy Department, since the incom- 
ing of your administration, has been in constant communication 
with the Department of the Interior, it became necessary that 
we check up our files and correspondence with the records of 
the Navy Department. 

The results of this work as completed will be found in the 
photostatie copies, and so forth, of the documents which we 


are sending to the Senate of the United States, and which 
aggregate between five and six thousand pages of matter so 
being delivered. 

The records involved date back to the original orders creat- 
ing naval reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3, the first two located in the 
State of California, and the latter comprising what is known 
as the Teapot Dome, located in the Salt Creek oil field, in the 
State of Wyoming. 

No report from this department has been requested or di- 
rected by the Senate, but in view of all the circumstances, and 
particularly of some speeches which have been made in the 
Senate of the United States, and public agitation, wild state- 
ments in the press, and so forth, I have thought it necessary to 
prepare this report to yourself that you may, if you see fit, 
transmit it to the committee of the Senate to which I am 
delivering the data requested in the resolution. 

It may be informing to some of those who apparently have 
little or no knowledge upon the general subject to review 
shortly the history of petroleum reserves, including naval 
petroleum reserves as they have been established and as they 
exist. 

Prior to February 25, 1920, title to the public lands of the 
United States containing or supposed to contain petroleum 
could only be obtained under the mining placer law. Under 
this law 20 acres formed the unit of a placer claim, with 160 
acres, or eight units, to an association of eight locators, with no 
limitation upon the number of 160-acre locations which might 
be made, 

As the value of petroleum was recognized through constantly 
increasing use, the policy of the administrative branch of the 
Government developed, and from time to time took the form 
of withdrawals of public lands supposed to contain petroleum, 
so that mining claims could not legally be located upon the 
same after the date of such respective withdrawals. 

The first withdrawal of lands for such purpose was in the 
year 1865 by the then Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
through a letter to the Humboldt, Calif., local land office, di- 
recting that office, unless otherwise specifically instructed, to 
withhold from disposal portions of two sections of land. The 
next withdrawals were in the years 1900 and 1901, in Cali- 
fornia; September 27, 1901, in Wyoming; in 1901 and 1902, in 
Oregon; and a few others covering considerable areas in Call- 
fornia, Oregon, and Wyoming. These withdrawals were all 
made by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, From 
time to time restorations were made, until in 1908 the greater 
portion of the land theretofore withdrawn had been restored. 
In 1908 and 1909 some withdrawals were made and some lands 
classified as oil and restored and some lands restored without 
classification, 

In the latter part of 1909—in fact, on September 27—the orders 
known as the Taft withdrawals were made by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Those orders covered 3,000,000 acres in California 
and Wyoming. Subsequent withdrawals were made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as follows: 

October 12, 1909, 124,000 acres in Utah and 88,540 acres in 
Wyoming. 

December 20, 1909, 87,474 acres in Colorado. 

January 18, 1910, 147,887 acres in California, 

February 2, 1910, 448,000 acres in California. 

February 11, 1910, 9,109 acres in Wyoming. 

April 8, 1910, 29,736 acres in Wyoming. 

April 14, 1910, 407,314 acres in Utah. 

May 4, 1910, 419,901 acres in New Mexico. 

January 18, 1910, 3,600 acres in Wyoming. 

These were designated as temporary petroleum withdrawals 
Nos. 5 to 17, inclusive. Some restorations were made during 
the period. 

These withdrawals were all made under the Executive author- 
ity of the President of the United States, without direct legis- 
lative authority or confirmation. 

On June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), Congress enacted a law di- 
rectly authorizing the President to make withdrawals of lands 
for classification and for various purposes, and confirming his 
authority as to the withdrawals already made. Following this, 
on July 2, 1910, the President confirmed and ratified the out- 
standing withdrawals and withdrew lands subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations of the act. This order covered 2,482,750 
acres in California, 87,474 acres in Colorado, 314,720 acres in 
Louisiana, 419,901 acres in New Mexico, 74,849 acres in Oregon, 
581,564 acres in Utah, 255,461 acres in Wyoming. Since that 
date there have been a large number of additional orders of 
withdrawal, as well as orders of restoration, all of which have 
been reported fully to Congress under section 3 of the act of 
June 25, 1910. 
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Many restorations were made from time to time as heretofore 
noted, but the total area remaining in the petroleum reserves 
under the different orders so reported by this department on 
December 1, 1921, was 230,400 acres in Arizona, 1,178,392 acres 
in California, 467,030 acres in Louisiana, 1,345,151 acres in Mon- 
tana, 84,894 acres in North Dakota, 1,962,768 acres in Utah, 
1,120,526 acres in Wyoming, a total of 6,612,138 acres. 

{Nore.—It is to be kept in mind that the areas given include 
lands title to which is not in the United States.] 

There has been no direct ratification by Congress of these 
petroleum withdrawals. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM WITHDRAWALS, 


The naval petroleum reserves were created by order of the 
President, and out of the lands theretofore withdrawn as gen- 
eral petroleum withdrawals, and are as follows: 

No. 1, September 2, 1912, 38,969 acres, in Elk Hills, Calif. 

No. 2, December 13, 1912, 29,341 acres, in Buena Vista Hills, 
Calif. 

No. 3, April 30, 1915, 9,481 acres, Teapot Dome, Salt Creek, 
Wyo. 

Of course, the President of the United States under his Exec- 

. utive authority and under the provisions of the act of June, 1910, 
could at any time, when he saw fit, restore any of the lands 
withdrawn, and immediately upon the date of such restoral such 
lands, up to 1920, would have become, and such as were restored 
did become, subject to location and acquisition under the mining 
laws of the United States by private individuals. 

Such large withdrawals of the public domain by Executive 
order from 1909 aroused great opposition in the publicland 
States, and Congress considered various bills providing for the 
disposition of such withdrawn lands, either by directing the 
restoration thereof or by providing some other method of ac- 
quiring title to or the development of the oils supposed to under- 
lie the same, through sale, lease, or otherwise. 

Proposed legislation reserving the lands to the United States 
in tote, or providing for the rental or lease thereof, the funds 
derived therefrom to be placed in the United States Treasury 
solely for governmental purposes, was strongly opposed in Con- 
gress by those who insisted that the States in which the lands 
were located should be entitled to at least a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of such rentals or royalties, in lieu of the rights of the 
States to tax the same under State and municipal laws, as under 
the old practice said lands became the property of individual 
owners under the general mining laws. 

The final result of such proposed legislation, opposition thereto, 
etc, was the compromise act known as the leasing act, under 
which we are now operating, adopted in February, 1920. 

Under the terms of this act, among other things, individuals 
who claimed title, the right to patent, or equitable interests in 
any oil lands in the United States, including the withdrawn 
lands, were directed, within certain limits of time fixed in the 
statute, to present their claims to the Interior Department for 
adjudication, Provision was made for equitable consideration 
where a case made out was Dot considered strong enough to en- 
title the parties to a fee simple patent, and even where under 
the terms of the act equities were not considered strong enough 
to entitle the parties to prior leases upon the claimed land. 

By section 1 of the act of February, 1920, it is provided that 
“deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas, 
and lands containing such deposits owned by the United 
States, including those in national forests, but excluding lands 
acquired under the act known as the Appalachian Forest act, 
etc., and those in national parks and in lands withdrawn or 
reserved for military or naval uses or purposes, except as 
hereinafter provided, shall be subject to disposition in the 
form and manner provided by this act to citizens of the United 
States,” ete. 

Section 85 provides for the distribution of all royalties, 
rentals, etc., as follows: 

Ten per cent to be paid into the Treasury to the credit of 
the miscellaneous fund; for past production, 70 per cent; 
and for future production 52} per cent; to be paid into, re- 
served, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund 
created by the act of Congress of June 17, 1902, and for past 
production 20 per cent, and for future production 373 per 
cent, to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after the 
expiration of each fiscal year, to the State within the bounda- 
ries of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, 
said moneys to be used by such State or subdivision thereof 
for the construction and maintenance of public roads or for the 
support of public schools or other public educational institu- 
tions as the legislature of the State may direct: Provided, 
That all moneys which may accrue to the United States under 
the provisions of this act from lands within the naval petro- 
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leum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury as ‘ miscella- 
neous receipts.’ ” 

It is then further provided that all royalty accruing to the 
United States under any oil or gas lease or permit under this 
act, on demand of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be paid 
in oil or gas. 

At the request of the present Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and thereafter directly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President on May 31, 1921, 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to administer such naval 
reserves for the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the 
Interior has proceeded under this order, in constant communi- 
cation and consultation and cooperation with the Secretary of 
the Navy, and is so continuing at the present time. 

Prior to the Executive order just referred to, in the discharge 
of my duties with reference to private claims within the two 
naval reserves in California, my attention was called to the 
drainage of oil and the depletion of the naval reserves in the 
two California reserves particularly. Evidently the attention of 
the officials of the Navy Department had finally been directed 
to the same subject, as shortly prior to the signing of this Exec- 
utive order the latter department had given notice that bids * 
would be received for the drilling of offset wells in naval re- 
serve No. 1 along the entire north boundary of section 1, to 
offset the drainage, the extent of which was then unknown, 
because of the production of Standard Oil wells on the south 
boundary of section 36. These latter wells had been drilled and 
producing for some months or more, and were at the time very 
large and extensive producers of oll. 

The bids received by the Navy at that time were, by your 
direction and that of the Secretary of the Navy, opened in this 
department, and in consultation with the Navy Department, its 
experts, and by the assistance of the experts of this department 
it was finally determined that the bid of the Pan American Oil 
Co. of 55 per cent royalty for such offset wells was the highest 
and best bid, and the contract for the drilling was tentatively 
awarded to that company. Meantime private claimants insisted 
upon their equitable rights, and there was transmitted to this 
department directly from your office a petition which had been 
in the archives of the Executive office for Executive adjustment 
of such private claims. This petition was filed in the office of 
your predecessor. At your direction I took the matter up and 
ascertained that the petition had been filed within the statutory 
limit and must be passed upon. In so doing I ascertained that 
the parties petitioners had expended very large amounts of 
money in the attempt to develop private claims, including all of 
section 1 and portions of other sections in naval reserve No. 1. 
My predecessors had determined that these claimants were not 
entitled to patents, nor to outright leases, and the petition in 
question had been filed requesting Executive action under the 
terms of the leasing bill of 1920. I presented to the highest bid- 
ders, the Pan American Petroleum Co., this matter, and my 
desire to obtain a release of all private claims upon schoo! sec- 
tion 1 and other sections, and asked the cooperation of the Pan 
American Co. in arriving at some solution of the difficulty. It 
was finally agreed between the private claimants and the high- 
est bidders, the Pan American Co., that if the drilling permits 
were awarded to the latter company they would, with my con- 
sent, surrender 10 of the 22 wells to be drilled in favor of the 
United Midway Oil Co. claimants upon the same terms of roy- 
alty—that is to say, 55 per cent—and the same terms of drilling 
as to time, etc. I agreed to a part of this course, provided the 
United Midway Co. would execute good and sufficient quitclaim 
deeds to the United States for all claim of right, title, interest, 
or equity in and to all of section 1 and the other sections cov- 
ered by their claims, approximating something like 900 acres of 
land, thus obtaining a clear title to the United States as against 
such claimants and for the benefit of the Navy. 

During the course of these negotiations I had reports from 
the petroleum experts of the Bureau of Mines, constantly in 
the field taking oil production for the Nayy, both in reserve 
No. 2 and reserve No, 1. Shortly thereafter I made a personal 
visit to California, and there called into consultation Com- 
mander Landis, of the United States Navy, representing that 
department in oil matters, and our oil experts located at San 
Francisco and in the Bakersfield district. There was no diver- 
gence of opinion—in fact, entire unanimity—that the drainage 
from wells not owned by the United States Government con- 
stituted not only a menace but an actual and long- continuing 
loss to the Navy of its oils in both reserves, and that imme- 
diate steps were necessary to save any oils in any amount for 
the Government, and particularly for the Navy. 

Naval reserve No. 1, in California, contains a total area of 
87,760 acres. Subsequent to the setting aside of this reserve, 
a suit was decided in the Supreme Court of the United States 
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(251 U. S. p. 115), under which the United States recovered 
title to something more than eight sections of land as against 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., but the results of which 
left 6,760 acres out of the total acreage in this reserve in out- 
standing private titles, principally to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and to the State of California. One school section situated 
near the center of the grant had long since passed to the State, 
been sold to the Standard Oil Co., and was producing through 
a large number of oil and gas wells enormous quantities of oil, 
and had been so producing for years. Another school section 
just without the boundaries of the reserve had also been ac- 
quired by the Standard Oil Co., thoroughly drilled, and was 
producing through a large number of wells. 

Naval reserve No, 2 has a total area of 30,080 acres, of which 
20,640 acres are covered by private holdings, the titles to which 
had long since been decided before the incoming of your ad- 
ministration, with the exception of the final adjudication as to 
the rights claimed by the one company. Of course it is under- 
stood, if not it may be so definitely stated at this point, that the 
private holdings referred to in both these reserves were being 
drilled, and many of them had been drilled for very many years. 

Under the administration of your predecessor, a lease was 
made on 120 acres to the Consolidated Mutual Oil Co. in naval 
reserve No, 2 because, as is shown by the record, the remaining 
oil deposits were in danger of destruction by water intrusion. 
Leases were also authorized for similar or other reasons to the 
Boston Pacific Oil Co, 

Prior to March 4, 1921, there had been drilled on patented 
lands within naval reserve No, 2, in the State of California, 
408 oil and gas wells; on Government lands within the reserve, 
claimed under the mining law, 141 wells. On patented lands im- 
mediately adjacent to the reserve there had been drilled prior 
to March 4, 1921, 142 wells; on Government land adjacent to the 
reserve 33 wells; and despite wild statements to the contrary, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, no marines of the United 
States Navy had been called out to prevent such drilling for any 
reason whatsoever, nor had any other force been used to pre- 
serve at any cost the oils to the Navy Department. It will be 
noted that the grand total of wells drilled in this one reserve 
aggregated 724 prior to the incoming of your administration. 

Since March 4, 1921, there have been drilled on patented lands 
within the reserve 35 wells; on Goyernment land claimed under 
the mining laws, 15 wells; and on patented lands adjacent to 
the reserve 8 wells, or a present grand total of 599 drilled wells 
within the reserve boundaries and 183 wells adjacent to the 
reserve boundaries. I also desire to call your particular atten- 
tion to the fact that since the incoming of your administration 
there has been a total of privately owned wells and wells drilled 
upon claims under the mining laws within the reserve and im- 
mediately adjacent thereto of 58 wells as against a total, above 
referred to, of 785 wells drilled prior to the incoming of your 
administration, 

In naval reserve No, 1 there had been drilled prior to March 4, 
1921, on patented lands 82 wells; on Government land 2 wells, 
a total of 34. Under your administration there were drilled 
between March 4, 1921, and May 1, 1922, on patented lands 11 
wells, and on Government lands 13 wells within this reserve, a 
total of 24. The 13 wells mentioned include those drilled under 
the advertisement of the Navy and those referred to in the 
matter of the adjustment and final disposition of the United 
Midway case. During the same respective periods there had 
been drilled on lands adjacent to the reserve within one-half 
mile of its boundary prior to March 4, 1921, on patented land 26 
wells; on Government land 1 well, total 27. Subsequent to the 
incoming of your administration there were drilled upon 
these adjacent lands 29 wells upon patented land, and 8 wells 
upon Government land. To sum up, there had been drilled 
within and adjacent to both reserves prior to Mareh 4, 1921, 
785 wells, and between March 4, 1921, and May 1, 1922, 119. 

In my examination into the question of drainage and losses 
to which my attention had been directed, as I have heretofore 
stated, I secured some very interesting data with reference to 
loss by drainage in yarious fields in the United States. This 
data is contained in a photostatic memorandum hereto attached, 
and marked “ Exhibit A,” and for those who are interested in 
this subject I think will furnish valuable information, This 
shows the effect of drilling on ultimate recovery, the data 
being obtained through careful study in the field extending 
over a long period of time. It embraces data with reference 
to the Adair pool in Oklahoma, the Bartlesville-Dewey district, 
Oklahoma, the Nowata district in California, the Buena Vista 
field in California, the Hewitt field in Oklahoma, and various 
other fields, It contains information as to the effect of dis- 
tance on drainage, etc. 


In connection with this general study I had specific investi- 
gations made by experts in the field with reference to the par- 
ticular naval reserves Nos. 1 and 2 which are now under discus- 
sion. The memorandum containing the results of this study I 
am attaching hereto and marking Exhibit B.“ It will be 
noted, as set forth on page 2 of the memorandum, that the esti- 
mate of the loss because of failure to drill necessary offset wells 
prior to February 25, 1920, in naval reserve No. 2 in California 
was, in royalty barrels, 1,000,000, and in royalty value, $800,000. 

That the loss to the Government from failure to drill all nec- 
essary offset wells prior to March 4, 1921, was, in Government 
oil barrels, 8,400,000; in Government royalty values, $4,400,000. 
From the last page (3) of this memorandum it will be noted 
that the estimate of the total loss in reserves 1 and 2 for fail- 
ure to drill all necessary offset wells between February 25, 
1920, the date of the passage of the leasing bill, by which full 
authority was given by the Congress of the United States to 
cause such wells to be drilled, and March 4; 1921, was, in Gov- 
ernment royalty oil, 2,400,000 barrels; in royalty values, $3,600,- 

The combined estimates, based upon figures and all data 
obtainable and personal close observation of experts in the 
field checking production of wells, etc., noting the actual losses 
occurring through the lessened production of subsequently - 
drilled wells under observation, is as shown in the conclusion 
of the memorandum on page 3, in Government royalty oils on 
these two reserves, 6,800,000 barrels; and in Government 
royalty values, $3,800,000. 

It should be of interest to note at this point that under date 
of December 16, 1916, a report was made by one of the very 
noted oil experts of the United States, Mr. M. L. Requa, to the 
Navy Department, through Lieut. Commander I. F. Landis, re- 
tired, officer in charge naval petroleum reserves in California. 
Many other wells are being drilled under the command of the 
Government to protect against salt water and drainage, as 
herein stated, but as it requires six or eight months to put 
machinery on the ground and bring in a well, the foregoing 
data gives the number of wells drilled and production at this 
time. At the date in question there was in existence what 
was known as the Naval Liquid Fuel Board, of which Ad- 
miral Edwards was chairman, and that at the request of 
Admiral. Edwards Mr. Requa prepared the memorandum in 
question, Mr. Requa was general director of the oil division 
of the fuel board, and while holding such position, as he states 
in a letter to myself, he personally handed a copy of this 
memorandum to the then Secretary of the Navy and urged 
that the latter should read it. I am herewith attaching to 
this report a copy of the Requa communication to Mr. Landis, 
marked “Exhibit C.“ I call your attention to Mr, Requa’s 
discussion of the reserves of oil which should be provided for 
the future uses of the Navy. On page 4 of this report atten- 
tion is called to the areas of unpatented and patented ground 
within Naval Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in California. Particular 
attention is then called in detail to the conditions existing in 
these reserves, and that but little of the total area is free from 
some character of private claim. Mr, Requa states positively 
that in any event the unassailable holdings are, in his opinion, 
too scattered; that the development of both patented and un- 
patented lands has proceeded too far, and the probability of 
other lands going into private ownership in the adjustment 
of titles is too great to allow of serious consideration of these 
lands as a proper naval reserve. Mr, Requa calls attention 
again, particularly on page 7, to the matter of drainage and 
to the well-known fact that the area which may be drained 
by a single well varies with local conditions, and that, at best, 
the information upon the subject is obscure and involved in 
doubt. He states, however, that it is possible to draw general 
conclusions from studies which have been made in various oil 
fields, and sets forth the results of some of these studies in 
detail, On page 8 he states in a positive manner that in 
addition to securing oil lands and the consolidation of the same 
in blocks, it (the Government) must thereafter devise some 
efficient system of production, so that it may, at all times, 
have not only adequate storage on hand but be able to an- 
ticipate peak loads. 

The point to which I call attention in referring to this ex- 
hibit is that as complete report as was possible to make at 
that date was made to the then Secretary of the Navy by 
Mr. Requa, as an official of the Government, at the request 
of his superior, and that the danger and the actual fact of 
the drainage and depletion was thus called to the attention 
of the Navy Department of this Government. 

In the same connection, attention may be called to a letter 
of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, then Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
dressed to yarious members of the then Cabinet, of which he 
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was recognized as not the least able, calling the attention of 
each specifically to the very matter of loss by drainage, and 
in which letter, among other things, he states: 

“Tt is the universal testimony. of the geologists that this 
land (referring to the California naval reserves), by reason 
of the let up of the gas pressure by the wells that are being 
pumped (producing) and the letting in of water and the con- 
stant pumping (producing) of patented lands, will be valueless 
in 15 or 20 years as any kind of reserve.” 

And he further states, particularly as to reserve No. 2, 
that— 

“There will be no oil there of any magnitude in a few years. 
The land should be pumped now, or we will never find the 
oil where it is now.” 

The letter in my possession is addressed to Hon. D. F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, and the last line states that 
the writer is sending similar letters to Secretaries Baker, 
Daniels, Wilson, and Redfield. I am filing a copy of this 
letter herewith, marked “ Exhibit D.” 

In passing from this immediate subject, it may be proper 
to state that in November, 1921, the reports from our experts 
in the field were of such a character that when assembled 
and accurately mapped it appeared that salt water was en- 
croaching so rapidly in various producing areas of Naval Re- 
serye No. 2 that in the judgment of the two departments it 
became necessary to speed up drilling programs with those 
holding preferential drilling privileges under the Government, 
and that successful action was taken to bring about such 
immediate results. 

In July, 1921, it becoming apparent that a more active drill- 
ing program was necessary if the Navy was to secure oils from 
the two reserves, or, rather, should not continue to suffer great 
losses, the manner of the proper disposition of royalty oils 
was taken up between the two departments. The Secretary 
of the Interior in the course of the consideration of this 
question, suggested the desirability of effecting an exchange 
of the crude oil received as royalty for naval fuel oil, to be 
stored, without any cash outlay by the United States; that is 
to say, through such exchange that the Navy should secure 
containers, either cement or metal tanks, for the storing of such 
fuel oil, as well as the oil itself, the general suggestion being 
along the line that the parties with whom such exchange 
should be effected should construct such storage tanks at points 
designated by the Navy at a cost in oil to be agreed upon by 
the Navy officials, such tanks to be turned over full of naval 
oil at such points for the use of the Navy. On July 29, 1921, 
the Secretary of the Navy addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior with reference to this matter, adopting such sug- 
gestion, and requesting that the Interior Department should pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible with such plans. Shortly there- 
after the Secretary of the Interior visited California, and in 
consultation with Commander Landis, who was representing 
the Navy on the ground, and in consultation with his own 
experts called upon various oil companies, some of which were 
paying royalties to the Navy upon oils from the two reserves 
and others of which were engaged in transportation and stor- 
ing of oil, and in the general discussion it developed that 
through such proposed exchange the requested storage could be 
obtained for the Navy at any points which it may designate, 
the rates of exchange of crude for fuel oil in tanks, the latter 
as the property of the United States Navy, to be thereafter 
arranged. . The Secretary of the Interior immediately made 
report of such negotiations directly to the President of the 
United States. Upon the return to this city of the Secretary 
of the Interior this general subject matter was discussed from 
time to time and a definite program finally agreed upon. 

In a few words, as you will recall, Mr. President, the Navy 
desired tanks and oil, to be provided through such exchange to 
the amount of 1,500,000 barrels of oil in storage, at points 
selected by themselves, in the island of Hawaii. 

In further consultation, the Navy Department, having no 
funds with which to secure the necessary preliminary and final 
construction in carrying out these plans, desired to have made, 
if possible, a contract, through which dredging harbor work, 
the removal of thousands of cubic yards of dirt and thousands 
of cubic yards of rock would become necessary, the construction 
of docks and wharves, and the construction of cement founda- 
tions and embankments, preparatory to the construction of the 
necessary storage tanks under specifications furnished by them- 
selves. Of course, it will be understood that all this prelimi- 
nary construction was necessary, because of the physical con- 
ditions, before oil could be loaded or unloaded and stored at 
the desired points. Minute plans and specifications covering 
more than 55 typewritten pages, accompanied: by approximately 


26 blue-print maps, plans, etc., were prepared by the naval 
experts and delivered to the Secretary of the Interior, with re- 
quest from the Secretary of the Navy that immediate negotia- 
tions be entered into for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
was possible to secure, through the exchange of fuel oil, the 
completion of this elaborate program of construction and the 
delivery of the necessary oil in the finally completed storage 
tanks. The matter was taken up by the Secretary of the 
Interior with various oil companies operating in the State of 
California, several of which submitted bids for all such work 
and the furnishing of such naval fuel oil. The contract finally 
accepted and entered into involves what would be the equivalent 
of a cash expenditure for construction alone.of nearly $6,000,000. 
Of course, a copy of this contract is contained within the files 
being forwarded to the Senate committee, with the exception 
of the detailed specifications, blue prints, etc., which will, 
under no circumstances, be transmitted without your direct 
order to this effect. It will be readily understood by any con- 
siderate person that military policy would preclude such in- 
formation being furnished unless transmitted by you under the 
seal of secrecy. 

It may be said that in addition to the program already agreed 
upon, as evidenced by the copy of this contract, the further 
plans of the Navy call for the delivery of oil and the securing 
of storage facilities at various points on the Pacific coast and 
possibly elsewhere within the possessions of the United States. 

As you will recall, Mr. President, the legal questions involyed 
in the making of contracts for oil exchange for storage, etc., as 
just hereinbefore referred to, was discussed upon more than one 
occasion in at least a casual manner in Cabinet meetings. In 
considering such questions, both the Secretaries of the Navy 
and Interior had the advice of their authorized legal counsel 
and advisers, agreeing upon such legal questions. 

On December 14, 1921, the Secretary of the Navy communi- 
cated in writing to the Secretary of the Interior, quoting from 
an opinion of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, advising 
affirmatively as to the legality of the proposed contracts. Copies 
of this correspondence referred to, including the letter of De- 
cember 14, 1921, are included in the files transmitted to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, 

The geographical situation of Naval Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 
has been hereinbefore casually referred to. With reference to 
the oil development, it may be stated that there exists compe- 
tition in these fields between some of the large companies of 
the United States, among others the Standard Oil, the General 
Petroleum, the Associated Oil, the Pacific Oil, the Union Oil, 
the Pan American, and others. There are four pipe lines upon 
Naval Reserve No. 2, with one pipe line owned by the Standard 
Oil upon Naval Reserve No. 1, other pipe lines adjacent to such 
reserve, and still another large pipe line building into Naval 
Reserve No. 1, with the prospects of still a third line entering 
such reserve. 

These respective pipe lines lead to refineries upon the Pacific 
Coast and thus afford an opportunity for the Navy to dispose 
of its oil, at competitive bids, upon each of said reserves, to ex- 
change crude oil at the well for fuel-oil certificates calling for 
delivery at the western seaports; or, if it so desires, to have its 
oil conducted as it comes from the well through such pipe lines, 
directly to the coast, at such points as may be reached, particu- 
larly Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

It may be of interest to remark that the fuel oil obtained 
upon the western coast is not of the high test generally re- 
quired by the Navy, but yet can be used, and is used, for naval 
purposes. 

With reference to petroleum reserve No. 3, in Wyoming, 
of course, it is well understood that the geographical situation 
is entirely different. In an air line from the Salt Creek field 
in Wyoming to Los Angeles it is approximately 1,000 miles. 
By air line from said Salt Creek field to Norfolk, Va., and 
points north it is approximately 1,700 miles. No pipe lines 
connecting this field with either coast have ever been con- 
structed. The only pipe lines in the vicinity of naval petroleum 
reserve No. 3, or in the Salt Creek field, is the one pipe line 
of the Midwest Refining Co., with a total length of approxi- 
mately 50 miles, extending through the field and to the refin- 
eries of the same company at the city of Casper. To trans- 
port the oils from the Salt Creek field, which is now producing, 
and from that portion of the same known as petroleum re- 
serve No. 3, it would be necessary either to use tanks mounted 
upon vehicles, which, of course, would be nonsensical, or to 
extend the present Midwest line a short distance and use it 
for transporting oils to Casper, from which point, however, 
the crude oil, or any products thereof, would necessarily be 
transported then upon tank cars of the railroads touching that 
place. 
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The facts, however, are that the present capacity of this 
pipe line is not sufficient to take the present production of the 
Salt Creek field. This situation will be discussed later. 

In handling the oil properties intrusted by law to the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of the Interior, as well as in 
handling the naval reserve properties, first intrusted by law 
to the same department and later authorized to be administered 
directly by the Secretary of the Navy, and yet later directed 
by you to be administered for the Navy Department by the 
Secretary of the Interior, we have used experts of two bureaus 
organized under laws of Congress of the United States for 
the purpose, among others, of assisting in such administration 
of oil properties. 

The Bureau of Geological Survey is that bureau which, 
among its other many activities and duties, reports upon the 
geological structure, examines the surface and the formation 
within a given district. In the California fields, in the 
Wyoming fields, and in other States of the Union, in any dis- 
trict favorable for oil production, the evidences of the larger 
pools are generally disclosed by what are known as anticlines, 
domes, ete. 

Where the work of the Geological Bureau ends—that is, in 
reporting upon the structure and likelihood of the ground con- 
taining minerals; on the general formation, and on the most 
favorable places for prospecting—then with such prospecting 
begins the work of the experts of the Bureau of Mines. 

Naval reserves Nos, 1 and 2, as well as naval reserve No. 3, 
were finally created by Executive order, as hereinbefore dis- 
closed, upon reports made by the Bureau of Geological Survey. 

The Bureau of Mines, through its experts in the field, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, has charge of 
the supervision of drilling operations by lessees and others 
upon public lands; it is the duty of this bureau to see that pos- 
sible encroachments of salt water are prevented in such drill- 
ing. It is the duty of the Bureau of Mines to check the num- 
ber of barrels produced by each well in which the Government 
is interested; to test the oils therefrom, and to see that the 
proper royalties are received by the Government. In the per- 
formance of this last duty, they must make analyses from 
time to time, and particularly must ascertain the gravity tests 
of such oils, as the royalties recovered are based upon specific 
production and upon the gravity percentages. It is the duty 
of the Bureau of Mines experts to keep constantly in touch 
and to report upon possible depletion of undrilled areas by the 
drilling of adjacent wells, and in doing so, to pay particular 
attention not only te drainage of oil itself as affecting such 
lands but as to the decrease of the gas supply which may be 
over a much more extensive area than would be the draw- 
ing of the oll itself as contained in the sands. This decrease 
of the gas pressure may have an important and a very serious 
ultimate effect not only upon the present flow of oil from a 
well but upon the final percentage of oil extracted from the 
sands. These Bureau of Mines officials must familiarize them- 
selves with the character of the oil-bearing sand, as upon its 
porosity, as well as upon other facts, may depend the rapidity 
of the depletion of the underground storage, both through the 
escape of gas and through the drainage of the oil itself. 

It is of peculiar interest to note that from the experience of 
others engaged in the production of oil, and through the re- 
search and experiments and experience of the Bureau of Mines 
experts through actual tests in the field and checking tests in 
the laboratory, it has been stated, and is generally conceded as 
an established fact, that through no present known process of 
pumping, or through the natural flow of an oil well can more 
than 20 per cent of the oil contents of an oil sand be extracted. 
These facts have been pointed out in Bulletin No. 148 of the 
Bureau of Mines, issued in 1917, which bulletin, unfortunately, 
has proven of interest only to experts and has not been read 
generally by those who assume to know something of the oil 
question. This bulletin was written by Mr. J. O. Lewis, then 
with the Bureau of Mines; later chief petroleum technologist ; 
and now with Smith-Dunn, of Marietta, Ohio, who hold the 
patents to the so-called Smith-Dunn, or Marietta, process for 
forcing compressed air into the oil sand and drawing it out 
through adjacent wells. In this process the air takes the place 
of the gas, and has definitely established the fact that gas is 
the principal medium in bringing the oil to the well, and its 
production, depletion, or waste must be considered in arriving at 
the possible production and at least at the term of life of the 
flush production of oil wells. 

In considering the naval oil program—that is, the matter of 
the use of the naval royalty olis from the then production in 
reserves 1 and 2, and the use to be made thereof—the construc- 
tion of storage therefor at strategic points and where the oil 
would not be wasted or lost but could be retained without fear 


of such loss above a fraction of 1 per cent for 10-year periods, 
it was mutually agreed between the ‘Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of the Interior that such program should be 
worked out first for such two reserves, and should not be ex- 
tended to naval petroleum reserve No. 8, unless there was 
danger of loss to the Navy through drainage therefrom. The 
alarming conditions existing in the first two fields, as Herein- 
before related, caused early attention, however, to be directed 
to the possibilities or probabilities of such drainage of the 
Teapot Dome, in naval reserve No. 3. There is attached hereto, 
marked“ Exhibit E,“ a map of the Salt Creek field in Wyoming, 
showing the legal subdivisions of the lands therein, and over the 
same the contour lines of the geological formation with par- 
ticular reference of the Salt Creek Dome proper and the Tea- 
pot Dome, supposed to be separated therefrom by a saddle, 
but supposed to contain, at approximately the same depth, 
the same oil-bearing sands developed in the main Salt Creek 
structure. Upon this map will be noted the line showing 
the division between that portion of petroleum reserve No, 
8, now known generally as the Salt Creek, and that por- 
tion of the same reserve designated as naval reserve No. 3. 
This designation was made after examination by the Bureau of 
Geological Survey, which said examination and a report there- 
upon were made by Mr. C. H. Wegeman, then one of the prin- 
cipal official geologists. . 

In a subsequent report made in 1921 Mr, Wegeman, now 
in the employ of some private corporations operating in the 
Salt Creek field, called attention of his former associates of 
the Geological Survey, through a memorandum to that bureau, 
to the fact that he had made a very recent examination, and 
to the more accurate geological discoveries then made. In 
this more recent report, Mr. Wegeman calls attention to his 
map, published in 1918, and it is a copy of this map which is 
made Exhibit F, and to which I am now referring. Among 
other things, Mr. Wegeman calls attention to the fact that in 
the area crossed by what he now states is a pronounced fault, 
he had no observations originally showing that the beds dipped 
to the south. He continues: 

The facts which I had before me at the time of drawing the 
1918 map could have been explained either by separate struc- 
ture, as shown on the map, or by a pronounced fault. I did 
not at that time have evidence of the presence of the fault 
and so adopted the explanation of the separate structure.” 

I am attaching a copy of this last report hereto marked 
“Exhibit G,“ but direct particular attention to the fact that 
Mr. Wegeman states, in September, 1921, that— 

“Tt is obvious that as wells are drilled along the northwest 
line of the naval reserve, part of the oil produced by those 
wells will be drawn from the naval reserve itself. As the 
amount of oil in the sand is reduced and the gas pressure also 
relieved the water which is present in the sand on the flanks 
of the structure below the oil will gradually invade the oil 
sand. It .will advance into the lowest part of the structure 
first * + +, It will creep into the saddle between the two 
structures on the northwest quarter of section 28 and the east 
half of section 29. This invading body of water will gradually 
work its way entirely across the saddle * . 

“The oil in the naval reserve in sections 21, 20, and 29 will 
gradually be reduced in amount, due to the drainage of the 
wells along the northwest line of the reserve (outside the re- 
serve and within the present privately owned or leased area) 
and the presence of the advancing flow of water.” 

Mr. Wegeman then calls attention to what will happen in the 
northern part of section 33 by the invasion of water north of 
the geological fault, and which he states that he discovered, 
and summarizes to the effect that all oil north of the line of 
the saddle will be driven toward the main dome of Salt Creek, 
as oil is drawn from the sand by the wells then being drilled, 
and states that there is grave danger that oil will be trapped 
between advancing bodies of water, and that portion of the 
reserve north of the fault in section 33 will be drained and the 
oil recovery made difficult, and the total recovery be decreased 
by the invasion of wafer. It seems from this report, and the 
Heald report herewith also filed and marked“ Exhibit H,” that 
oils south of this great fault, if any, will be digastrously 
affected and losses will be incurred. 

Following the consideration of this report, the Secretary of 
the Interior directed that a geologist be sent upon the ground 
to make an additional report. The directions of the Secre- 
tary were presumably conveyed to Mr. Heald by Doctor Smith, 
the director of the survey, and upon Mr. Heald's return, he, 
accompanied by Doctor Smith, made a verbal report to the 
Secretary. Later this report was reduced to writing and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary's office. I call attention to the fact 
that Mr, Heald finds that part of the reserve in sections 17, 20, 
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21, 29, 28, and 27 will presumably, but not certainly, ultimately 
be drained by wells outside the reserve, although he states— 

“It is possible that faults known to exist, but whose magni- 
tude and importance are not definitely known, will protect 
these last-mentioned fractions from drainage or flooding.” 

He continues— 

That at the present rate of production, a year or more must 
lapse before any part of the reserve is appreciably damaged,” 
etc. 

Mr. Heald then states that— 

“Tf appreciable loss becomes imminent, due to intensive drill- 
ing near the line, fractions: (within the naval reserve) should 
be leased in the order given” (by him). 

And he concludes with the advice that no further leasing 
should be done, etc. I am glad to send this report up in full, 
as attached hereto, as I understand that some parties have 
claimed that they had information of a very reassuring char- 
acter, and that because of the advice given, no lease of any 
area in the Teapot Dome should have been made. In this 
connection I may state that the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Navy were anxious to obtain the facts as 
nearly as they could be approximated from a surface inspection 
of the ground and for their information in considering such 
policy as they might mutually agree upon. 

The official of the Bureau of Mines representing the United 
States Government in this district is Mr. F. P. Tough, chief 
oil and gas supervisor, who has official representatives checking 
oils, supervising drilling, making tests, collecting royalties, ete., 
all residing in Wyoming, and who every day during the year 
are actively in the field in the performance of their duties. 
To Mr. Tough instructions were given prior to September, 1921, 
and through him instructions given his subordinates, to make 
careful examination into the probable drainage of the Teapot 
Dome, or petroleum reserve No. 3. 

Mr. Tough is a graduate of Columbia University in mining 
engineering, with a course in geology, and for six years was 
resident geologist for the oil properties of the Southern Pacific 
interests in California. The conclusion of the oil experts of the 
Bureau of Mines, communicated both in verbal and written 
memoranda reports to the Secretary of the Interior, was that 
much more grave and serious danger of losses by drainage 
through outside drilling existed and exists than appeared to 
be understood by the Bureau of the Ceological Survey. Their 
experience upon the ground was and is that where faults occur, 
as they do occur in the similar structure and in the identical 
sands supposed to underlie the Teapot Dome within the present 
producing area of the Salt Creek field, such faults have not 
interfered at all with drainage and they have not caused a seal- 
ing of one pool of oil from another or from encroaching waters. 
I herewith file, marked “ Exhibit I,” memorandum report made 
by Mr. Tough, which brings up to date information heretofore 
obtained from time to time during our investigation. Because 
of the actual facts stated as above experienced, particularly as 
to the wells drilled in the Salt Creek field and the water level 
in relation thereto, this report, even if it be considered as con- 
flicting with the reports of geologists and others, would be almost 
conclusive. 

{Nore.—February 18 report of A. W. Ambrose, chief, petro- 
leum technology, Bureau of Mines, attached to Exhibit I as a 
portion thereof.] 

I merely call your attention to the summary of conclusions 
contained in the last paragraph, wherein Mr. Tough states that 
from the specific data and evidence as given he considers it 
highly probable that along the major axis of the saddle be- 
tween the Salt Creek and Teapot folds, at elevations of 2,100 
feet or more above sea level, the second Wall Creek sand will 
be oil bearing, and therefore oil and not water will be found in 
this sand in the saddle. i 

Rigħt here it is important to note, even out of order, that in 
the area originally supposed by the geologists and reported by 
them to be within the saddle and supposedly cutting off the one 
oil pool from the other, or immediately adjacent to such area, 
a well has recently been drilled which came in with a production 
of 1,000 barrels per day, and within a week increased its flow 
to more than 2,100 barrels. This well is located in section 20, 
township 39 north, range 78 west, within approximately a quar- 
ter of a mile of the north line of the Teapot Dome. 

Having called attention to the general map with the contour 
lines superimposed, I ask your consideration now of a diagram- 
matic sketch marked Exhibit J.” 

This is a hypothetical geological cross section of the Teapot 
Dome as it would presumably be exposed, and as it would be 
developed if the well formerly drilled by private parties upon 
the northwest quarter of section 10, township 38 north, and 


which reached a depth of about 430 feet, should be drilled to a 
total depth of approximately 4,500 feet. 

I file herewith as Exhibit K, to be considered in connection 
with the two maps preceding, another diagrammatic sketch re- 
cently prepared from the geological reports and other informa- 
tion on file in February, 1922, and in this connection to the 
fact that the dotted line running along above the first Wall 
Creek sand, then crossing same within the area of the Teapot 
Dome, and crossing back again, shows the supposed structure 
and line of these same sands as obtained from information on 
file prior to February 22, including Wegeman and other origi- 
nal reports. 

Exhibit L, following, is yet another diagrammatic sketch 
which would show the position of these sands as from the re- 
ports of Mr. Heald, the more recent report of Mr. Wegeman, 
and through the information furnished by Messrs. Fisher and 
Lowry. This sketch is intended to show the supposed faults, 
and so forth, referred to in these reports, and beyond which Mr. 
Wegeman and Mr. Heald do not think that the drainage would 
extend by drilling in the southern portion of the Salt Creek 
Dome or in the Teapot Dome itself north of such supposed 
fault. 

Allow me to diverge for one moment at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to call attention to the fact that the total area in acres of 
the naval petroleum reserve No. 3, ordinarily known as the 
Teapot Dome, is a little more than 9,000 acres. Now, referring 
to the contour lines upon the map marked Exhibit E,“ and fol- 
lowing the same over naval reserve No. 3, the reports of the 
experts of this department are to the effect that the producing 
sands in the Salt Creek field, as known, as now producing, if 
they extend, as we all believe and hope, under the Teapot Dome, 
would be covered by an area, not of 9,000 plus acres, the total 
area of the reserve, but by an area of not more than 5,500 aeres, 
and generally estimated as an area of 4,700 acres, covering the 
present known producing sands. It is hoped that the sand which 
has never been reached, shown in the hypothetical geological 
cross section sketch attached hereto, as believed to occur at a 
depth of approximately 4,200 feet, may be eventually developed 
and may be very productive. If so, then it is thought the entire 
area of 9,000 plus acres in petroleum reserve No. 3 may be 
actually productive of oil. By reference to the map marked 
“Exhibit E” and the dividing lines thereupon, and making a 
simple calculation of the approximate total area now admitted 
by the geologists to be in danger of and subject to drainage from 
drilling outside the lines of the reserve, it will be seen that such 
danger“ area amounts to approximately 2,000 acres. If this 
area is deducted from the total area of the reserve, the remain- 
ing total would be approximately 7,000 acres, while the pro- 
ductive area would be cut down proportionately, or in a larger 
Soca, as much of it is located upon the known slope of the 

ome. 

I call attention to these facts (because in some quarters the 
large area supposed to be contained in the contract for lease of 
these lands has been often referred to) with the comment that 
the total area covering the known sands is either a little less 
than or approximately the same in area as the lease area author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States to be made to one 
individual on Indian lands. 

In addition to the supposedly exceedingly valuable property 
of the Government through its ownership of naval petroleum 
reserve No. 3, the Teapot Dome, the Government of the United 
States has vast property interests of present enormous value 
in its leases north of and adjoining the Teapot Dome area in 
the Salt Creek structure of the Salt Creek field. Under the 
provisions of the leasing law, leases have been made, and the 
production therefrom at the present time is, and for some 
time has been, 150,000 barrels of crude oil per month. You are 
aware of the fact that under the terms of the leasing law 10 
per cent of the proceeds of this royalty oil must go into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury; 524 per cent into the 
reclamation fund of the Treasury; and the remaining 374 per 
cent be paid over at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer 
of the United States to the State of Wyoming for roads, schools, 
and like purposes. The situation as to pipe lines, etc., in the 
Salt Creek field has been casually referred to heretofore. The 
geographical situation is such that an absolute monopoly in 
the transporting, refining, and practically in the purchase of all 
oils in this field, both Government royalty oils and the pri- 
vately owned oils produced by the lessees paying the royalty, 
must be handled through the Midwest Refining Co. There is 
no other outlet: the local market is more than supplied with 
gasoline, kerosene, etc., by that company, and the consequence 
has been and is, that by virtue of such geographical condi- 
tions, not only the oil production from such leases has been 
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curtailed to a total of approximately 40 per cent of such pos- 
sible production per month or per day, but that the price re- 
ceived by such lessees and by the Government and the State of 
Wyoming has been very much less than prices paid for similar 
oils in other oil fields more favorably situated in the matter of 
competition and accessibility. 

The Midwest Refining Co., and its associated: companies, have 
always been perfectly frank and, open and straightforward in 
their dealings with the Government in this field. They have 
recently applied for approval of a proposed plan of readjust- 
ment of their holdings in that field, which plan does not appear 
to be objectionable, but very probably in the interest of eco- 
nomical administration. 

In connection, however, with such proposition they very 
frankly stated) that they have been operating under a contract 
among themselves, and through which contract they were obli- 
gated to take and treat of the entire production of the Salt 
Creek field approximately 75 per cent from the holdings of 
the three associated companies, which would leave approxi- 
mately 25 per cent to be taken from others producing oil. They 
have, in fact, been taking more than 25 per cent, and, as I have 
just stated, approximately 40 per cent, and they now state that 
in the rearranging of their business they have agreed among 
themselves that the production from their lands shall not be 
less than 55 per cent of the total field production; and I am 
frank to say that, considering the capacity of their pipe line and 
refineries, such proportionate allotment to their properties 
seems reasonable. They state very frankly that the tested 
production. of Salt Creek to-day is 110,000 barrels per day”; 
that the “ Midwest Refining Co. has for several months been 
taking 40 per cent of the tested production of each producer,” 
and “the capacity of its pipe lines at 800-pound pressure is 
48,000 barrels per day“; that “from all oil fields in Wyoming 
and Montana the Midwest Refining Co. is purchasing 70,000 
barrels per day.” 

As has just been shown, the undeniable facts, in so far as 
human judgment can ascertain them from expert evidence and 
otherwise, are that at least a certain portion of the north part 
of the naval reserve No. 3—the Teapot Dome—is now, or will be, 
disastrously affected through drainage by the drilling upon the 
lands outside the reserve, which drilling is now being carried 
on from day to day. Such drilling upon such lands is in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the law itself, and those conducting 
such operations are protected by the law. This being the case, 
it is necessary immediately, or it is practically admitted by 
everyone claiming to know anything of the conditions, that it 
will be necessary in a comparatively short period of time to 
protect such threatened area, and that the only feasible method 
of such protection is to cause drilling operations of offset wells 
and the consequent production of oil from the Teapot Dome. 

Now, what is to be done with such oil? In California we 
have competitive markets and we have oil pipe lines to the coast, 
through which the oil can be conducted to refineries, where the 
same can be refined and the naval fuel oils obtained for the 
use of the Navy. Or, as just stated, and as heretofore shown, 
we can sell the oils in the field at competitive prices or we can 
exchange, under competitive conditions, crude oil for fuel oil. 

As shown herein, conditions are not similar in the Salt Creek 
field; It would become necessary either to add to the present 
overstocked oils by attempting to dispose of the oils so drawn 
from Teapot Dome in a market. where competitive conditions 
do not exist, or to provide storage upon the ground for the 
same, Such storage would be a thousand miles from Los 
Angeles and 1,700 miles from Norfolk, with no method of trans- 
portation to either point, or any other seaport, except by trans- 
portation overland in tanks. In the next place, neither the 
Interior Department nor the Navy Department has any appro- 
priations or funds which could be used or diverted for the con- 
struction of such storage. Therefore, the only possible method 
by which it could be handled would be to sell the oil for such 
price as it might bring. 

The only other alternative would be to allow the present 
owners or lessees of adjoining lands to drain this area and to 
use for their own purposes the oils obtained therefrom without 
compensation to the United States Government or to the Navy. 

These were some of the conditions which were necessary to 
be considered by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Interior in determining the course to be adopted with 
reference to petroleum reserve No. 3. 

We are now brought to the consideration of another phase 
of this case, and I may say a serious proposition, necessary for 
the mature deliberation and consideration of the Secretary of 
the Interior. This condition arose through the fact that many 
loeations had been made from time to time by. individuals under 
the then existing laws of the United States upon practically 


the entire area of what is now known as petroleum reserve No, 
3, or the Teapot Dome. Claims have been filed within the 
periods of limitation» preseribed in the statute with the Interior 
Department by some of such individuals, which claims were 
generally known and will be treated here as those of the Beljo 
Co. and of the Pioneer Oil Co, Such claims involved title to or 
claimed equities or priority rights in the following-described 
properties, to wit: 

The north half of the southeast quarter (N. 4 SE. ); south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter (SE. } SE. 3) and north- 
east quarter of northwest quarter (NE. } NW. 3) of. section 
four (4); southwest quarter of the northeast quarter (SW. 4 
NE. ) and west half of southeast quarter (W. 4 8E I) of sec- 
tion two (2) ; west half of northeast quarter (W. 3 NH. 3) and 
Southeast quarter (SE. 3) of section eleven (11); all section 
fourteen. (14); the north half (N. 4), the southeast quarter 
(SE. 3), the north half of southwest quarter (N. 3 SW. 1), and 
southeast quarter of southwest quarter (SH. 3 SW. 3) of sec- 
tion fifteen (15); northeast quarter of northwest quarter (NE. 
+ NW. 2) and northeast quarter (NE. }) of section twenty-two 
(22); all section twenty-three (23); all in township thirty- 
eight (38) north, range seventy-eight (78) west, of the sixth 
principal meridian, Wyoming. 

The east half of northwest quarter (E. 3 NW. 3) and southeast 
quarter (SE. ) of section twenty (20); all of section twenty- 
one (21); southwest quarter of the northwest quarter (SW. 4 
NW. ) and southwest quarter (SW. 3) of section twenty-two 
(22); northeast quarter (NE. 2), north half of the southwest’ 
quarter (N. 3 SW. 3), and southeast quarter of southwest quar- 
ter (SE. } SW. 3) of section twenty-nine (29); north half (N. 3) 
of section twenty-eight (28); northwest quarter (NW. 3), west 
half of northeast quarter (W. 4 NE. ), and southeast quarter 
(SE. 1) of section twenty-seven (27); east half (E. 3) of sec- 
tion thirty-four (34); southwest quarter of northwest quarter 
(SW. i NW. 3), west half of southwest quarter (W. 3 SW. 2), 
and southeast quarter of southwest quarter (SE. 1 SW. 1) of 
section thirty-five (35); north half of northeast quarter (N. 4 
NE. 4) and southeast quarter of northeast quarter (SE. } NE. 
+) of section thirty-two (82); north half of southwest quarter 
(N. 3 SW. 3) and southeast quarter of southwest quarter (SE. 
3 SW. 2) of section thirty-three (33); all in township thirty- 
Dine (89) north, range seventy-eight (78) west, of the sixth. 
principal meridian, Wyoming. 

The southeast quarter (SE. 3) of section twenty-nine (29); 
south half (S. 3) of section twenty-eight (28); southwest quarter 
(SW. 3) of section twenty-seven (27); north half and southeast. 
quarter (N. 4 and SE 3) of section thirty-three (33); and west 
half (W. 4) of section thirty-four (34); all in township thirty- 
nine (39) north of range seventy-eight (78) west, of sixth prin- 
cipal meridian, Wyoming. ? 

The northeast quarter (NE. 3) of section four (4); all of sec- 
tion three (3); west half (W. 3) of seetion two (2); southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter (SW. } NE. }) and the west 
half of the southeast quarter (W. 3 SE. 3) of section two (2); 
all of section ten (10) ; west half (W. 4) of section eleven (11) ; 
west half of the northeast quarter (W. + NE. 3) and southeast 
quarter (SE. 3) of section eleven (11); the north half (N. 3), 
the north half of the southwest quarter (N. 4 SW. 7), and the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter (SE. } SW. 3) 
of section fifteen (15); southeast quarter (SE. }) of section 
fifteen: (15); all of section fourteen (14); northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter (NE. } NW. 1) and northeast quarter 
(NE. 3) of section twenty-two (22); and north half (N. 3) of 
section twenty-three (23); all in township thirty-eight (38) 
north, range seventy-eight (78) west, of the sixth principal 
meridian, Wyoming. 

Two classes of applications were filed by parties claiming 
rights. At least three of these applications, based upon specife 
facts, were made under the provisions of section 18 of the leas- 
ing act. The other claims were made under the provisions of 
section 18a of the leasing act. 

The first class of these claims—that is, those under section 
18—came on for hearing before my predecessor and were ñe- 
cided adversely by him on March 1, 1921, three or four days 
before: the present Secretary assumed the duties of his office. 
The decision of Secretary Payne is set out in full in the 
record transmitted to the Committee on Public Lands of the 
United States Senate. The decision itself recites that the 
claims were based upon locations made in 1904, several years 
prior to the withdrawal of these lands by Executive order, and 
at least one of the locations dates back to the year 1890. Pro- 
tests against the allowance of the claims was made through 
the Department of Justice by the Navy Department, the alle- 
gations being, among’ other things, that there was not a pro- 
ducing Well on any of said lands, etc. The opinion recites 
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that a well was begun in December, 1917, and completed 
to a depth of 355 feet, and that pumping proceeded for 24 
hours, with thé daily production of 8 barrels of oil; that an- 
other well was begun upon these lands at about the same time 
and was pumped for two days, with a daily production of 6 
barrels of oil; that another well was begun in September, 
1914, completed to a depth of 456 feet, and that pumping from 
April 30 to May 3, 1918, disclosed an average production of 
10 barrels per day; that another well produced by pumping 
in 1918, 84 barrels per day; and that other wells were drilled 
said to produce oil, but with “no commercial production.” 

The opinion continnes: “The department is not convinced 
from the showing that possession of these particular claims 
under the mining laws was continuously maintained, particu- 
larly prior to the withdrawal of the lands.” He continues: 
“Decision upon that point, however, is deemed unnecessary at 
the present time.” The opinion then recites the provisions of 
the section of the act invoked and bolds that this was applicable 
only to wells producing or capable of actual production of oil 
in paying commercial quantities at the time of the enactment 
of the leasing act of 1920, and the decision is to the effect 
that “none of the wells hereinbefore described, in the opinion 
of the department, meets this requirement.” 

Following this decision the parties in interest filed a motion 
for rehearing, which motion was denied by Assistant Secretary 
Finney, and from such decision, made on April 28, 1921, the 
parties filed an appeal in the nature of a motion for the exer- 
cise of the supervisory power of the Secretary, and with said 
motion filed additional evidence. 

This motion has never been heard and was pending during 
the time that the policy of the Navy and Interior Departments 
was being considered, as hereinbefore referred to. 

In the meantime no decision had ever been rendered upon 
the application filed under the provisions of section 18a, which 
involved a very much larger area of ground. This application 
was therefore also pending during such consideration, and up 
to the date of the acceptance by this department of the deeds 
executed by the claimants to the Mammoth Oil Co. and, in turn, 
the deeds for the same properties executed to the Government 
of the United States by the Mammoth Oil Co. when filing its 
application for a lease contract. 

While the motion for a rehearing and the motion for the in- 
yocation of the supervisory power, as above referred to, were 
never heard by the Secretary, I am frank to say that the deci- 
sion as to the equities or rights of these parties under the 
statute as handed down by my predecessor did not in all re- 
spects coincide with my views as to the law applicable to this 
case, and certainly not wherein he holds that a production of 
8 barrrels and 10 barrels per day is not commercial production 
such as contemplated in the law to which he refers. 

It is a well-known fact that approximately 58 per cent of the 
total oil production of the United States is from wells produc- 
ing 5 to 6 barrels and less per day. To have handed down a 
decision, however, revoking the decision appealed from and 
pending would necessarily have resulted in the drilling of addi- 
tional wells immediately by the applicants and claimants. Of 
course, under such conditions the Navy would have been en- 
titled to its portion of the oil. Equally, of course, it would 

. have been confronted with the problem as to what to do with 
it. With no pipe lines, no competitive markets, with the con- 
gested condition existing such as has been referred to, the 
naval oils or the proceeds thereof would have brought com- 
paratively small prices—at least 60 cents per barrel less than 
such oils were worth in competitive markets—and the proceeds 
would haye been turned into the miscellaneous fund of the 
Treasury. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the Secretaries of the Navy and 
the Interior were, in attempting to formulate the proper ad- 
ministrative policy for the preservation of the interests of the 
Government in the oils of petroleum reserve No. 3, the Teapot 
Dome, at the beginning of the year confronted with these 
conditions, to wit: First, that by deferring productive drilling 
in naval reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in California great and ir- 
reparable losses had been incurred through the drainage of the 
governmental land by wells drilled upon privately owned or 
privately held lands; second, that serious, and as we believed, 
immediate danger of material losses to the Government was 
impending through the drainage of an area approximating at 
least 2,000 acres out of naval petroleum reserve No. 3; third, 
that in the event of an attempt to protect by drilling offset 
wells in petroleum reserve No, 3 such production could not be 
effective because of the geographical and commercial conditions 
existing in the Salt Creek field, as hereinbefore set forth. We 
realized that conditions were entirely different, as I have ex- 
plained, in the California and in the Wyoming fields. In the 


one, to reiterate, we had competitive bidding, competitive prices, 
competitive pipe lines, and water communication through such 
pipe lines. In the other, Wyoming, no competitive bidding, a 
geographical monopoly, no pipe line except to a railroad, and 
that of insufficient capacity to convey the then daily produc- 
tion by 50 per cent of the total being produced, no pipe lines 
from the railroad, no pipe lines to the water, and no possibility 
of the Navy using the oils except through the sale in such 
restricted and noncompetitive markets, with the proceeds to the 
miscellaneous fund, or some exchange to be worked out based 
upon the low price of the crude oils in the Salt Creek field and 
the acquisition of naval fuel oils when needed. 

Therefore, upon more full consideration the Secretary of the 

Interior was advised to ascertain what best contract could be 
made to relieve the situation and to avoid the. losses in 
petroleum reserve No, 3, and at the same time, if feasible, to 
provide a competitive market for the royalty oils of the United 
States Government already being produced in Wyoming. 
» Proceeding to a consideration of this subject, the Secretary 
of the Interior, from December, 1921, through January, Febru- 
ary, March, and until approximately the 7th of April, consulted 
with various independent oil companies or the gentlemen who 
were at the head of such companies operating in the United 
States, outlining to each of these parties his purposes, as fol- 
lows, to wit: To secure the construction of a pipe line leading 
from the Teapot Dome and the Salt Creek field in Wyoming to 
a communication with the great pipe lines reaching Chicago, 
the Gulf points, and the east coast of the United States. This 
was realized, of course, as rather a stupendous proposition, in- 
volving the construction of such line to some point such as 
Carrollton, Mo., where the connecting pipe lines would be found. 
The distance is estimated as between 800 and 1,000 miles, and 
the cost of such pipe line as between fifteen and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. The advantages to be obtained are obvious, to 
wit: In the event the prices to be realized in the field were not 
satisfactory, or in event the exchange ratio was not considered 
the proper one, through the pipe line such conditions could be 
overcome by the transportation of the crude oil itself directly 
from the well and through the connecting pipe lines to points in 
Chicago or even to the Atlantic coast, when sale could be made 
or satisfactory exchange procured. 

The second requirement communicated to the various parties 
with whom the matter was discussed was that competitive field 
prices should be established in the Salt Creek field, so that as 
to royalty oils now being produced under contract with the 
Shipping Board higher prices could be obtained for the United 
States Government, and more funds for the Reclamation Sery- 
ice, the State of, Wyoming, and the miscellaneous fund of the 
United States Treasury. 

The third requirement which the oil men were notified must 
be met was that in exchange for oil storage reservoirs should 
be constructed, to be the property of the United States Navy, 
at such points as that department might select upon the 
Atlantic coast or in the island of Cuba or elsewhere, such con- 
struction not to necessitate a cash appropriation by Congress, 
which had never theretofore been made for any such purpose. 

It may be frankly stated that this entire matter was con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior, as indicated, through 
eonference in his oflice in Washington with representatives of 
at least three of the great oil companies of the United States 
outside of what is known as the Standard Oil group. 

It may be as frankly stated that no prejudice against any 
of the Standard Oil companies caused the Secretary of the 
Interior to refrain from calling those companies in, but he did 
not so call them simply because of the fact that the Midwest 
Corporation, in Wyoming, is generally understood to be a Stand- 
ard Oil subsidiary, and then had and now has a monopoly of 
the oil production of the entire State of Wyoming. 

Another matter which was fully explained to the different 
oil men and others with whom discussion was had was that 
there were certain outstanding private claims of record 
against portions of the area of the Teapot Dome and that in 
the matter of the consideration of propositions submitted or 
to be submitted by any companies or individuals in the carry- 
ing out of the prime purposes as just set forth equitable con- 
sideration would be given to that proposition, accompanied by 
quitclaim deeds to the United States Government covering all 
of such private claims. > 

On about January 1, while. at my home in New Mexico 
spending the holidays with my family, I received a telegram 
from J. W. Zevely asking if I would remain there a few days 
longer, as Mr. H. F. Sinclair and himself desired to meet me 
immediately and present to me an application for a ruling with 
reference to deferred payments upon Indian lease lands in 
Oklahoma. Within the time limited Mr. Sinclair and Mr, 
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Zevely, with their respective wives, traveling in a private car, 
reached Three Rivers. They presented their particular problem 
for my consideration and secured from me a telegram to the 
department in Washington, calling its attention to a possible 
necessary modification of certain rules then in force. 

These parties remained at Three Rivers, my home, for two or 
three days, residing upon their car and visiting with my family 
and myself. 

The day that Mr. Sinclair left Three Rivers, he for the first 
time asked me if I were contemplating the opening up of the 
Teapot Dome. I answered immediately that I was considering 
the matter, but was yet awaiting final reports from the Bureau 
of Mines experts in that field upon the danger of immediate 
drainage. I was then informed that if the policy of the Navy 
and the Interior Departments was to open up this field he would 
be glad to consider making a proposition to the Government. 
I detailed to Mr. Sinclair exactly what I have heretofore set 
forth and which had theretofore been communicated to two or, 
three oil men, as I have stated. 

Shortly after my return to Washington, namely, on February 
3. 1922, Mr. Sinclair and his attorney came into my office and 
presented me a paper stating that it contained an outline of 
what he was willing to do if he should receive a contract for 
the development of petroleum reserve No. 3. This memorandum 
is herewith attached, and marked “ Exhibit M.” 

Various consultations were held between the representatives 
of the Navy, particularly Admirals Robison and Gregory, and 
between the Secretary of the Navy and myself, touching these 
matters, and I communicated to them the outline of the Sinclair 
proposition. I again had conferences here in my office with 
various oi] men, and I outlined to each of these gentlemen gen- 
erally the propositions as I was considering them, and to each 
of them the outline of the memoranda proposition of Sinclair. 
I particularly stressed the fact that Mr. Sinclair stated that if 
his proposition was considered fayorably he would deliver all 
outstanding titles to the Government of the United States, and 
that if the parties with whom I was discussing the matter were 
not able to make better bids than the parties who might hold 
the titles, equitable consideration under the same conditions 
would be given to the latter. 

The final conclusion of this matter, after almost continuous 
consultation between the Navy and the Interior Departments, 
was the formulation of a skeleton contract setting out the royal- 
ties which would be required, the exchange provisions and 
others, and containing practically the identical terms as finally 
embodied in the signed and executed contract now held by the 
Mammoth Oil Co. The details, however, were under considera- 
tion for many days, and consultations with other independent 
oil companies and their representatives were proceeding in the 
meantime. When attention was called to certain provisions 
with reference to pipe lines and connections, particularly frank 
statements were made by such representatives of well-known 
financial ability that although they could finance the proposi- 
tion without difficulty, they could not enter into exchange 
transportation agreements such as were finally demanded and 
to which Mr. Sinclair acceded. The royalties offered by Mr. 
Sinclair were more than those offered by either or any other 
party during these discussions. 

The transaction being finally completed, the contracts exe- 
cuted and delivered on April 12, I handed to the Secretary of the 
Navy his triplicate copy with a brief setting forth the contents 
of the contract itself, prepared for his ready information at his 
personal request after he had first gone over with me personally 
the contract and had executed the same. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall refer to a matter which may be 
considered in the nature of a changed policy, to some extent, in 
the handling of the oils from the naval reserves and oils for 
naval use. 

In the purchase of oils for current use and in the expenditure 
of moneys appropriated by Congress for such purposes the Navy 
Department has been seriously handicapped because such pur- 
chases must be made for delivery where they could be available, 
which, of course, means where the naval fuel oil can be de- 
livered to the naval vessel. 

Unfortunately no provision has heretofore been made for the 
securing of storage reservoirs, to become the property of the 
Navy, so located.and equipped that the Navy might, as a pur- 
chaser in the markets taking advantage of a low market, store 
its oils, to be drawn from such storage as needed. The Navy has 
been compelled to make contracts with those who had oiis for 
sale, generally covering six months’ periods or more, to be 
taken when the seller proposes to deliver it, and through the 
temporary use of storage provided by the seller himself. 


For the reasons hereinbefore set forth in detail, for the reason 
just given, and in what by the Navy is conceived to be the 
interests of true, genuine, efficient, and economical preserva- 
tion of its own oils, the Secretary of the Navy, I presume 
under the advice of his experts and certainly with the cordial 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and, as I understand, 
with your equally cordial approval, evolved the policy of pro- 
viding metal or other equally efficient storage at strategic 
points where the oil, as drawn from the nayal reserves ex- 
changed for the proper naval test fuel oils, can be stored. 

It is an established or admitted fact that fuel oils stored in 
proper metal containers, or even in cement tanks properly con- 
structed, will lose less than 1 per cent in volume and in quality 
in a period of 10 years’ time. Therefore I may say that 
unless it had been established beyond any question of a doubt 
that naval oils in the ground would not be affected by drilling 
within the same field or neighborhood, it became the decided 
policy to withdraw such oils. At the same time it was and is 
the announced policy, meeting with your approval, as I under- 
stand it, that such oils, unless in case of vital necessity, shall 
not be thrown upon the market or used for current needs, but 
shall be stored as fuel oils to be retained as under the policy of 
the former administration, except that they should be so stored 
and retained at available strategic points where in a crisis 
the same could be and would be immediately accessible and 
available for the uses of the Navy in the creation of power. 

The Congress of the United States has heretofore by legisla- 
tion enacted no contrary policy. The Congress has created no 
reserves, nor has it legislated with reference to the same ex- 
cept through the acts heretofore cited in this connection. The 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Interior, as 
administrative officers, deemed themselves under your direc- 
tion responsible for the proper administration of the trust im- 
posed upon them. The two departments have in the actions 
taken, and now reported in detail to you, as heretofore they 
have been reported and discussed from time to time both pri- 
vately with yourself and in your Cabinet meetings, adminis- 
tered this trust as they understood it under the law, and as they 
equally well believed for the best interests of the country and 
particularly of the Navy. 

In closing this extended communication it may not be im- 
proper to say that in the matter of the disposition of oils upon 
the withdrawn lands of the United States criticism has been 
incurred, and doubtless will from time to time be engendered. 
The records of this department will show that various con- 
tests between private claimants and others have been under 
consideration from time to time, and fairly well-verified rumor 
would indicate that a defeated party in said contest has, through 
some influence wielded in one or another way, been able to 
secure some benefit at the hands of the party through whom he 
has been defeated in what possibly he may sincerely have 
thought to be his rights. It may be possible that such cases 
have occurred in the Salt Creck field, Wyoming. Rumors have 
reached this department that one or more parties have claimed 
to be interested in some manner in all or a portion of the 
claims hereinbefore described, and to which the Government 
has by its contract with the Mammoth Co. quieted title in so far 
as the Goyernment itself is concerned. Rumors of suits to be 
brought by, for, or against private individuals or companies for 
violation of some contracts or promises or agreements with re- 
lation to some of these claims have reached the ears of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

While as a lawyer deprecating litigation, and particularly 
when the object of the same may be other than a final legal 
conclusion of legal rights, yet it may be if litigation between 
such parties were to ensue in this case the clearing of the at- 
mosphere might disclose the identity of some parties really in 
interest in newspaper and other agitation, and may result in 
disclosing the fact that, while prior to a full understanding 
of the results reached in the contract relating to the Teapot 
Dome, many perfectly sincere and thoroughly honest and con- 
scientious people thought there might be something to criticize, 
as a matter of fact such criticism may have been largely 
brought about by parties interested in their own financial wel- 
fare in forcing not from the Government but from other parties 
some financial concessions. 

I do not feel called upon to apologize for the length of this 
communication, Mr. President, because every word of it has been 
written that through you it may be given the widest publicity. 

It has not been written in the slightest degree as an attempt 
at defense of actions or of policies. The writer recognizes no 
necessity for such defense. It is written in a frank desire that 
those entitled to know, and the public generally, who are, of 
course, so entitled, may have an explanation frankly and freely 
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and fully given of the acts, policies, and motives of at least one, 
and, speaking for the Secretary of the Navy, of two of the mem- 
bers of your official family. 
I am, sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT B. Faux, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES (s. DOC. 210). 
Mr. SMOOT. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 305) was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the message of the President of the United States, 


with the accompanying communication from the Secre of the Inte- 
rior, and illustrations, in — — to Senate 5 „ requesting 
certain information con val reserve oil 1 be ted as 


a Senate document, and that 000 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply state that more than 4,000 copies 
can not be ordered printed by a Senate resolution because of 
the fact that the cost would exceed 8500. It requires a concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses to authorize a cost exceed- 
ing $500. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, 

RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBHR. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 10, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, June 9, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WALSH]. 

The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Vouchsafe, dear Lord, Thy blessing upon us this day. En- 
large and intensify our thought of service to all the people. Let 
the highest standards always indite our motives. May all evil 
be suppressed. Grant that Thy spirit may go forth carrying 
with it stability to the weak, wisdom to the erring, and strength 
to the faltering. Arise, O God, with blessing in Thy shadow, 
for our country waits for Thee and needs the touch of Thy 
power. In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. : 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer; 

S. 3620. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl River at Tilton, Lawrence County, Miss.; and 

S. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara River Bridge Co, 
to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River be- 
tween the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, or 
to remoye its present bridge and construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a new bridge across the said river. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the 
maintenance of a bridge constructed across the Pend Oreille 
River at the town of Usk, in the State of Washington. 


MUSCLE SHOALS, 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, as acting chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs I have this morning submitted a 
report on the bill H. R. 11903, known as the Muscle Shoals bill, 
and also accompanying that report are the views of part of the 
minority, prepared by Mr. WRIOHT, of Georgia. Mr. PARKER of 
New Jersey, one of the members of the committee, has pre- 
pared a minority report which I assume a number of other 
members will wish to sign. Mr. Parker being absent to-day at 
West Point, I ask unanimous consent that any member of the 


Committee on Military Affairs may have five days in which to 
file minority views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that any member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs may have five legislative days in which to file 
minority views on the bill H. R. 11903. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman if he is in a position 
where he can inform the House as to the probability as to 
when this bill will be considered? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say very frankly to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that I am not able to give him that information. 
Personally I would be glad to see an early consideration of the 
measure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this, of course, 
is a matter of very large portent. There is a great deal of in- 
terest here and in the country. I had hoped that the gentleman 
might be in a situation that he could indicate whether it was 
purposed to pass—I assume it is to be considered under a 
rule? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the gentleman's purpose 
to ask for a rule at once? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Lilinois yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it is im- 
possible for anyone to say just now when this matter can be 
taken up for consideration. My present thought is that there 
ought to be some action taken at a reasonably early date, but 
until we have had a chance to read the reports and digest them 
and know just what has been suggested, it is difficult for anyone 
to say just when the matter ought to be taken up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I, of course, am not asking 
that a date be fixed now, but I thought it perfectly fair that 
shore sales be given the House a statement as to the attitude 
tow: ate 

Mr. MONDELL. To be entirely frank with the gentleman, I 
do not think that anyone could properly say now that we would or 
would not take up the Muscle Shoals matter in the near future. 
I think that is a matter that must be decided after the reports 
are before us and have been digested. It is not a simple matter. 
There is an item on the military bill, put on by the Senate, pro- 
posing a continuation of work on the Wilson Dam. There is 
some question as to whether or no that appropriation ought to 
be provided and the work go on, or take up the Muscle Shoals 
reports and dispose of them. There are quite a number of pos- 
sibilities in the situation, and I do not think anyone would be 
justified in saying now just what ought to be done or just when 
it ought to be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will indulge me just for a moment, I do not think that the ap- 
propriation put on in the Senate providing for a continuation of 
the work has a necessary bearing upon the disposition of the 
report of the Committee on Military Affairs on the Ford and 
other offers which have been made. 

Mr. MONDELL. It might have a very considerable bearing 
on it if after reading ‘the report the situation appeared to be 
one with so many troublesome and difficult questions involved 
in it that we were not prepared to pass finally upon them; 
it might be found advisable to go on with the work temporarily. 
I do not want to create the impression that that is my view or the 
view of anyone, The situation is one in which just at this time 
I do not believe anyone would be justified in snggesting what 
we ought to do. The desire of gentlemen on both sides is to 
dispose of this matter finally just as soon as it is possible to 
do it in a proper way with proper consideration. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentieman will permit, in justice to 
the majority leader [Mr. Monpecr] it is proper for me to say 
that when we finally came to a conclusion on this matter in the 
committee we consulted him about the possibility of getting this 
up in the House for consideration. He said to me at that time 
that it would be impossible and improper to make any statement 
as to when it could be taken up until our reports were filed and 
Members of the House had an opportunity, at least, to read 
them 


I think that is perfectly fair, but in order to expedite mat- 
ters under that law we got busy in our committee and pre- 
pared our report with just as great haste as possible. Other- 
wise, possibly we would not have filed these reports until Mon- 
day. But inasmuch as it was a matter of such great im- 
portance that Members of the House should have an oppor- 
tunity to read the reports, I have undertaken the responsibility 
of filing these reports to-day even in the absence of some of 
my colleagues on the committee. 
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Mr. QUIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. Do you not think that the Committee on Rules 
ought to give the Committee on Military Affairs a hearing as 
to when they should bring this out? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It will be taken up to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask if the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is filed with the report? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That was filed with the report. It was 
included in the report along with the report of the Judge 
Advocate General of the United States Army. 

Mr. GARNER. Will not the gentleman modify his request, 
so that it will not interfere with the consideration of this re- 
port in case it is desired to do so within five days? That is 
the customary way. I do not want those who are opposed to 
this measure to have the excuse for delaying its consideration. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have no objection to modifying my re- 
quest accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs may within five legislative days file minor- 
ity views on the bill—H. R. 11903—concerning Muscle Shoals, 
not to interfere with the consideration of the measure. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PENSIONS FOR STATE MILITIA ORGANIZATIONS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 211. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 211—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. And pending that motion 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this bill been giver any privileged 
status by a report from the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that it has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 
inquiry of the gentleman. 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is whether this biil has been given any 
privileged status by a report of the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not aware of any 
rule being adopted giving this bill a privileged status. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I was referring to the general rules of the 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky is not in 
order, the bill not being privileged. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This bill was reported by the direction of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions and from the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL, Why is it not in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
will state the point of order. The Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The point of order is that the motion of 
the gentleman is not privil under the rules of the House. 
To-day is the second Friday of the month. Under clause 6, 
Rule XXIV, providing for the consideration of bills on the 
Private Calendar, we find the following language: 

On Friday of each week, after the disposal of such business on the 
Speaker's table as requires reference only, it shall be in order to enter- 
tain a motion for the House to resolve Itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House to consider business on the Private Calendar in the fol- 
lowing order: On the second and fourth Fridays of each month pref- 
erence shall be given to the consideration of private nsion claims 
and bills removing political disabilities and bills removing the charge 
of desertion. E 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
bill for which the gentleman asks unanimous consent for con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union is a public bill, not on the Private Calendar, 
it being found on the Union Calendar, and therefore does not 
come within the provisions of clause 6, Rule XXIV. providing 
for consideration of business on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin evidently has overlooked paragraph 56 of 
Rule XI of the Manual, as follows: 

The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any 


time on matters herein stated, namely, the Committee on Rules, the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pension bills. 


That is the committee now reporting, and they are reporting 
a general pension bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules confuses the purpose of the 
clause which has just been called to the attention of the Chair. 
It gives to the Committee on Invalid Pensions the privilege of 
making a report, but it does not give the committee the right 
to have the bill a privileged bill. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is answering himself, if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will allow him to proceed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will, except that I want to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that where the rule provides that a committee 
shall have the privilege of reporting at any tim>, that privi- 
lege is also extended to the consideration of the measure when- 
ever it is brought up. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
it seems to me the jurisdiction of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, which is made privileged in the rule, is as to legis- 
lation affecting the pensions of soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and the widows of such soldiers and sailors. That 
means, I had supposed, soldiers and sailors who were mustered 
into the service of the United States during the Civil War 
and, of course, the widows of such soldiers and sailors. This 
bill defines a new class of pensioners, persons who were not 
mustered into the service of the United States, and has not the 
privilege which would attach to any bill which would relate 
to the soldiers or sailors of the Civil War. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this class of bills has always been considered 
under this rule and reported as this bill by the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. The militia of the State of Missouri was 
given a pensionable status under a bill similar to this and 
considered under paragraph 56, Rule XI—a bill reported from 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. That was many years ago, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman say it 
was considered as a privileged bill? Of course, I know it came 
from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Bills from that committee have 
always been considered as privileged when they involved gen- 
eral pension legislation. 3 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My own recollection is—I may 
be in error about it—that this bill in the past has not been 
treated as a privileged bill. Of course, it has been hanging 
around here for 40 years. I do not recall that the question 
was raised at the last time if was considered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to consider a bill 
reported as a general bill by that committee has not been 
raised, because of the sweeping terms of the rule under which 
it makes its report, and, having reported the bill, it is called 
up under privilege. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not a question of juris- 
diction that is raised here now by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. The jurisdiction may be conceded. It is too late to 
raise that question. But it is a question of privilege and that 
which it involves. There are many bills over which the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction that might not be privileged. Other 
committees at any time have the power to report privileged 
bills. For instance, the Committee on Ways and Means deals 
not only with matters that are privileged but also matters that 
are not privileged. The mere fact that certain matters under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Pensions are privileged 
does not make everything coming from that committee privi- 
leged. 4 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman will note that this 
is a general bill, specifically covered by the rule; a bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and it is now 
called up as a privileged bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But it is not a bill to grant 
pensions to soldiers or sailors of the Civil War, or to the 
widows of soldiers or sailors of the Civil War. It is a bill 
to grant pensions to another class of persons who claim to have 
had military service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a matter to be decided 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and having decided that 
it was within their jurisdiction and that it is a bill of a gen- 
eral character, it comes within the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Srarrorp] makes the point of order that the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY], namely, that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 211, is 
not in order at this time, and he directs the attention of the 
Chair to the provision in clause 6 of Rule XXIV, which pro- 
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vides in substance that on Friday of each week, after the dis- 
position of such business on the Speaker's table as requires 
reference only, it shall be in order to entertain a motion that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
to consider business on the Private Calendar in the following 
order: On the second and fourth Fridays of each month prefer- 
ence shall be given to private pension claims and bills remov- 
ing political disabilities and bills removing desertion charges, 
and on every Friday except the second and fourth Fridays the 
House shall give preference to the consideration of bills from 
the Committee on Claims and the Committee on War Claims, 
alternating between the two committees. * 

The attention of the Chair also has been ‘directed by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] to the provision of 
clause 56 of Rule XI, which provides that “ the following-named 
committees shall have leave to report at any time on the 
matters herein stated; The Committee on Rules on rules, joint 
rules, and order of business”; then, after enumerating several 
others, “the Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pension 
bill.” The fact that this is the second Friday of the month 
would not make this motion in order under the provisions of 
clause 6 of Rule XXIV. 

This bill, however, was reported by the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions on March 27 last, the Chair is advised, as a 
privileged bill reported from the floor with all points of order 
reserved, It deals with the pension act of May 11, 1912, by ex- 
tending its provisions, not to certain specific individuals but 
to a class of proposed beneficiaries who heretofore have not 
come under the law relating to pensions. 

The present occupant of the chair had occasion to pass upon 
a question somewhat akin to this when the bill relating to the 
monthly payment of pensions was reported. A point of order 
at that time was made, that it was not in order to move to re- 
solve the House into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of that bill, because 
that proposed legislation was not within the purview of the 
language of clause 56 of Rule XI. The Chair at that time 
held that that language in the rule, namely, “ general pension 
bills,“ meant bills or legislation general in character, as dis- 
tinguished from bills of a private character or bills restricted 
in their purpose or effect. The precedents seem to hold that the 
right to report legislation at any time carries with it the right 
to have that legislation considered at any time, provided it is 
not in conflict with other rules of the House covering the pro- 
cedure and precedence of legislation.” 

The Chair has examined the provisions of this bill—H. R. 
211—and is of opinion that it is general in character, in that 
it adds another class to come within the benefit of the laws 
heretofore enacted for the payment of pensions; and that while 
it is not in order under the provisions of clause 6, Rule XXIV, 
it having been reported from the floor as a privileged bill under 
the provisions of clause 56, Rule XI, which would seem to be 
somewhat in conflict with clause 6 of Rule XIV, this latter rule 
should, in the view of the Chair, be held superior. This being a 
privileged bill, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY], 
in the judgment of the Chair, is entitled to make the privileged 
motion to resolve the House into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for its consideration. The 
Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, pending the consideration of 
my motion, I desire to see what agreement can be reached as to 
the amount of time for general debate. I see the ranking 
minority Member [Mr. Rucker] here, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. I suggest that we limit general debate to two hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the ranking minority member of the committee, and the 
other half by myself, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks, pending the motion, that the general debate be limited 
to two hours, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] and the other half by himself. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanetey] that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 211. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 24, 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, and challenge the vote just 
taken for that reason. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 


and objects to the vote for that reason. It is evident that 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors. The Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees. The 
question is on the motion that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 211. Those in favor will, as 
their names are called, answer “yea,” those opposed “nay,” 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 58, 
not voting 190, as follows: 


YEAS—181. 
Ackerman French Lehlbach Ricketts 
Andrews, Nebr. Gahn Linthicum Riddick 
Anthony Gensman Little Roach 
Atkeson Gernerd Luhring Robertson 
Bankhead Gorman MeCormick Rogers 
Barbour Graham, III. McKenzie Rose 
Beedy Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich. Rucker 
Beg Greene, Mass, McLaughlin, Nebr. Ryan 
Benham Hadley MePherson Scott, Mich. 
Bixler Hardy, Colo, MacGregor Scott, Tenn. 
Blakene Haugen Magee Shelton 
Bland, Hawes Mapes Sinnott 
Brown, Tenn, Hawley Martin Smith, Idaho 
Burdick Hayden Mead Speaks 
Burroughs Hays Merritt Sproul 
Burtness Herrick Michener Steenerson 
Burton Hersey —.— oprog Stephens 
Cable Hickey Strong, Kans. 
Campbell, Kans, Hicks . Summers, Wash. 
Cannon Hin Moore, Ohio Swing 
Carew Hoch Moores, Ind. Taylor, N. J, 
Chalmers Huddleston Mor; omas 
Chandler, Okla. Hukriede Mot Thompson 
Chindblom Hull Murph Tillman 
Christopherson Husted Nelson, Me. Timberlake 
Clague ones, Pa. Nelson, Tincher 
Clarke, N. X. earns Newton, Mo, Tinkham 
Clouse Keller Nolan ‘Towner 
Cole, Ohio Say f Pa. Norton Underhill 
‘olton Kendall O'Brien Vaile 
Coughlin Ketcham O'Connor Vestal 
Crago smg gden Voigt 
Cramton Kinkaid Osborne Volstead 
Canes 1 Parker, N. X. Walters 
Kisse Patterson, Mo. Webster 
Dalfin er Picka Porter Wheeler 
Dowell Kline, Pa. Pringe White, Kans. 
Dunbar Knutson Purnel White, Me. 
Dupré Kopp Rad Williamson 
Echols Kraus Rainey, M, Wingo 
Edmonds Lampert Raker Woodruff 
Ellis Langley Ramseyer Wyant 
Fairfield Lawrence eece Young 
Faust Lazaro Recd, N. Y 
Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Reed, W. Va. 
Free Leatherwood Rhodes 
NAITS— 58. 
Almon Fulmer Lanham 9 Tex. 
Aswell Garner Lankford Sandl 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn. Larsen, Ga, Sinan- 
Box Garrett, Tex. Lee, Ga. Stafford 
Brand Gilbert Logan Steagall 
Briggs Hammer ‘Lowre Sumners, Tex. 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. McDu Tucker 
Bulwinkle Hudspeth McSwain Vinson 
Byrns, Tenn, Humphreys Montague Williams, Tex, 
Carter Jacoway Oliver Wilson 
Collier Jeffers, Ala. Overstreet Wise 
Cris Johnson, Ky. ark, Woods, Va. 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, M Pou Wright 
Dominick Jones, Tex, Quin 
Favrot Kincheloe Rankin 
NOT VOTING—190. 
Anderson Campbell, Pa. Drane Goodykoonta 
Andrew, Mass. Cantrill Drewry Gould v 
Ansorge Chandler, N. Y. Driver Graham, Pa. 
Appleby Clark, Fla. puan Greene, Vt. 
Arentz Classon myer Griest 
Bacharach Cockran Elliott Griffin 
Barkley Codd Evans Harrison 
Beck Cole, Iowa Fairchild Henry 
Bell Collins Fenn Times 
Bird Connally, Tex. Fess Hogan 
Black Connell Fields Hooker 
Bland, Ind. Connolly, Pa. Fish Hutchinson 
Blanton Cooper, Ohio. Fisher Treland 
Boies Cooper, Wis, Focht James 
Bond Copley Fordney Jefferis, Nebr. 
Bowers Crowther Foster Johnson, S. Dak. 
Brennan Curry Frear Johnson, Wash. 
Britten Darrow Freeman Kahn 
Brooks, III. 8 Minn. F KA Mich, 
Brooks, Pa. Deal Fuller Kennedy 
Browne, Wis. Dempsey ‘unk Kiess 
Burke Denison Gallivan Kindred 
Butler Dickinson Glynn Kitchin 
Byrnes, S. C. Doughton Goldsborough Kline, N. X. 
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Knight Morin Sabath Taylor, Colo. 
Kreider udd Sanders, Ind Taylor, Tenn. 
Kunz Nelson, J. M. Sanders, N. Y. Tee 
Larson, Minn Newton, Minn, Schall Ten Eyck 
Layton J Sears Tilson 
Line — Padgett Shrev p ae aid 

el r 4 eve n 
London aige Siegel Upshaw 
Longworth Parker, N.J Sinclair Vare 

uce arks, Ar’ ee Volk 
2 Patterson, N. J Smith, Mich. Ward, N. Y. 
Arthur Perkins Smithwick Ward, N. C. 
ic Perlman Snell Wason 

McFadden Snyder Watson 
McLanghlin, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Weaver 
Madden Ransley Stevenson Ulama, III. 
Maloney Rayburn 8 inslow 
Mann Reber Stoll Wood. Ind. 
Mansfield Riordan Strong, Pa. Woodyard 
Michaelson Robsion Sullivan — aN 
Miller Rodenberg Swank Yates 
Mills Rosenbloom Sweet Zihiman 
Moore, III. Rossdale Tague 
Moore, Va. Rouse Taylor, Ark. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 
Miller with Mr. Fisher. 

. Kennedy with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 

. Glynn with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Fess with Mr. Bell. 

. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Oldfield. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Brennan with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

. Hutchinson with Mr, Padgett. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
. Kreider with Mr. Riordan. 

. Knight with Mr. Tague. 

Snyder with Mr. Griffin. 

Winslow with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Butler with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Funk with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Griest with Mr. Kitchin. 

Lee of New York with Mr. Harrison. 

. Snell with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

. Goodykoontz with Mr. Collins. 

Fenn with Mr. Barkley. 

. Evans with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Crowther with Mr. Black. 

Luce with Mr. Lyon. 

„Maloney with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sears. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Doughton. 

Morin with Mr. Blanton. 

. Olpp with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 

Mr, Fuller with Mr, Smithwick. 

. Frear with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Kindred, 

. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Tyson. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Kunz. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Swank. 

. Beck with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Weaver. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Deal. 
Kline of New York with Mr. Fields. 

. Burke with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Codd with Mr. Drane. 

. Henry with Mr. Stoll. 

Kiess with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Perkins with Mr. Sabath. 

Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Robsion with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. London. 

Mr, Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present, The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 211) to extend the provisions of the 
pension act of May 11, 1912, to the officers and enlisted men 
of all State militia and other State organizations that rendered 
service to the Union cause during the Civil War for a period 
of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Dowe tt in the chair. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in previous Congresses I 
have discussed this question so many times that I shall take 
very little time now, as several other gentlemen desire to be 
heard. In order to economize time, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and briefly extend my remarks in the Recoxp 
on this bill. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent te revise and extend his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have now been a Member 
ef this great body for nearly 16 years. Before I had that 
honor conferred upon me, while I was first a candidate for 

I promised the old militia soldiers and their widows 
and other dependents in my district that I would use every 
effort in my power to secure the enactment of the bill which 
is now before you. [Applause.] Year after year since I have 
been here this bill has been up for consideration either in the 
committee or in the House. In the Sixty-fifth Congress it was 
passed by the House almost unanimously. The bill provides, 
in brief, that these State militiamen and members of other 
State organizations who, although not regularly mustered into 
the United States service, nevertheless rendered service in the 
suppression of the rebellion under the command of Federal 
officers, shall be given the benefit of the existing pension laws, 
which now apply only to the cases of those who were regularly 


| mustered into the United States service. 


Inasmuch as a colleague of mine is going to cover the ques- 
tion, I shall not take the time to go into the history of the 
service of these organizations in detail. The report which I 
had the honor to submit to this body is quite elaborate and con- 
tains an elaborate statement of the character and importance of 
the service which they rendered to the Union cause. In the 
State of Missouri there were, as I recall it now, 110,000 of these 
militia soldiers. In the State of Kentucky there were 75,000. 
I believe that there was some foundation for the statement 
made by our deceased beloved colleague, former Speaker Clark, 
that but for the services rendered by these organizations the 
States of Missouri and Kentucky would not have remained 
loyal to the Union, and no one can tell what effect that would 
have had upon the fate of the Union cause and upon our his- 
tory. I think the hand of Divinity was in it all. These men 
were armed and equipped by the Federal Government. In some 
instances the equipment was paid for first by the several States, 
but afterwards the United States Government reimbursed the 
States for those expenses, thereby recognizing the valuable 
services which they rendered to the cause of the Union. 

The existing service pension law requires a minimum service 
of 90 days, as gentlemen are aware. This bill provides that it 
must appear that the beneficiary under this act has rendered 
that much service under the command of Federal officers and 
while aiding in the suppression of the rebellion. The saddest 
part of it all to me is that this Government has deferred so 
long this just recognition of the services of these patriotic men 
and their widows and dependents, and I fee 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I have often wondered why it was that there 
has not been some bill presented to Congress providing for a 
general pension law that would take in all such conditions as 
the gentleman has called to our attention and do away with 
the thousands of private pension bills introduced every session 
and then die a natural death. This is not in any manner a 
credit to our lawmakers. Is it not possible to have a bill 
that would reach every person who rendered any service on 
behalf of the Government of the United States and pension 
him under our laws? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have been a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions for 12 years, During that time I have 
consistently and persistently advocated the liberalization of our 
pension laws. If I had had my way about it, these militiamen 
and their widows and dependents would have been pensioned 
years ago. Our distinguished former Speaker, Mr. Clark, whose 
memory we all revere, said on the floor when discussing my 
bill, which passed the House in the Sixty-fifth Congress, that 
this bill ought to have been passed 50 years ago. As I stated 
petore, I have always been in favor of liberal pension legis- 

on. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman vield? 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. What does this language mean: “ Under the 
command of United States officers during the Civil War, and 
who actually rendered such service for a period of 90 days or 
more in any of the said military organizations during said 
war?" When did that period end, and would it apply to these 
pensioners? 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
the Civil War. 

Mr. RAKER. When did it end? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think it has been officially determined 
that the Civil War ended on April 9, 1865. There were portions 
of the country where belligerent conditions existed longer than 
that, but that is the date, I think, that has been officially 
determined by the Secretary óf the Interior and by the courts 
as the end of the Civil War. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In regard to the service provision the bill 
reads “90 days or more in any of the said military organiza- 
tions.“ That term refers to the military organizations. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And it means that they must have served 
90 days in a military organization under command of Federal 
officers, 

Mr. LANGLEY. They might have served in different organi- 
zations and the total service amount to 90 days, which would 
give them a pensionable service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand. During the Civil War, dur- 
ing Price’s raid up into northwestern Missouri, the Kansas 
Militia was called out and participated in the battle of West- 
port and served, some 30 days and some 60 days, and rendered 
valuable service. They had 90 days’ service in the organiza- 
tion but only 30 or 60 days under command of Federal officers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. They would not come, I think, under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think they ought to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. So do I, and I wish to say that if I had 
my way about it I would reduce the time to less than 90 days. 
It is a question of how far we can safely go, as the gentleman 
knows, and get the bill through. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the language will be made abso- 

lutely clear. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That will come up in the consideration of 
the bill under the five-minute rule. The gentleman understands 
the difficulty that those who believe in liberal pension legisla- 
tion have to encounter. I started to say a moment ago that the 
saddest thing about this matter to my mind is that the Govern- 
ment has waited so long before doing justice to these old fel- 
lows—which I am sure this body is going to do them to-day— 
that they are nearly all gone. Of the 110,000 of the Missouri 
Militia and 75,000 of the Kentucky Militia, practically all of 
them have passed across the river. I do not believe—of course 
it is impossible to determine it accurately—but I do not believe 
there will be more than 1,000 or 1,200 beneficiaries in the State 
of Kentucky. 

The gentlemen representing the State of Missouri can speak 
of the situation there, but I do not believe there will be over 
1,500 to 2,500 in that State that will be benefited by this bill. 
Of course, a great many who will come under this bill have 
drifted into other States, and they are expecting their Congress- 
man to help pass this bill for them. The record of this bill is 
evidence, to my mind, of the truth of the old saying that re- 
publics are sometimes ungrateful. 

I am glad to find what seems to be a practically unanimous 
sentiment in doing justice to these old soldiers and their widows, 
and I have every reason to believe that this bill when it reaches 
another body will be passed with no opposition. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. 
be givén them? 

Mr. LANGLEY. They are to be given the same rate of pen- 
sion under the same conditions as existing law, the act of May 
11, 1912, and if there is any doubt about the act of May 1, 1920, 
applying to their cases, I am authorized by the committee to 
offer as a committee amendment a provision to include the act 
of May 1, 1920. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I was very much pleased to hear the gentleman 
say that he is opposed to a minimum service of 90 days. I 
have always been in favor of a very liberal pension to every 


It applies to any service rendered during 


What is the amount of pension to 


man who ever served the Government, and once on the floor of 

this House I made the statement that I would favor a law giving 

a pensionable status to every soldier if he served the Govern- 

ment for only one day. I think the gentleman has said that he- 
would like to see the time reduced to 90 days, although he has 

not yet mentioned the minimum that would be satisfactory to 

him. For myself I would be satisfied with the service of one 

day. My suggestion was not favorably received by the House, 

but it struck a responsive chord in the hearts of many soldiers, 

as can be shown by letters in my possession. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think we ought to do everything in our 
power for the man who served our Government any length of 
time, but the gentleman understands the difficulties. I would 
not like to see an amendment adopted to this bill which would 
reduce the minimum service lower than that provided in exist- 
ing law for regularly enlisted soldiers, because it would jeopard- 
ize the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Would the gentleman be opposed to an 
amendment that would make it possible to give a man a pen- 
sionable status who had seen a combined service of 90 days 
under militia officers and Federal officers? I think if the gen- 
tleman would agree to that it would put the militiaman upon 
the same basis as the Regular Civil War veterans, which I 
think should be done. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman will understand that while 
I am the ranking member of the committee, I am speaking only 
as an individual, and I would not at this stage of the proceed- 
ings care to agree to any amendment of that kind without con- 
ferring with the other members of the committee. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am sure that if the gentleman would 
agree to that none of the other members of the committee 
would object. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am afraid the gentleman is exaggerating 
the influence of the gentleman in charge of the bill, but per- 
Sonally I see no objection to the amendment he suggests. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did these men render service to the 
Union cause under militia officers, or was their service to the 
Union cause rendered while they were under the control of 
Federal officers? 

Mr. LANGLEY. They were under the general control of 
Federal officers. That is the limitation included in my bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that the militia service which they 
may have rendered was not a war service at all? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, yes; most of them served in the State, 
but many of them went out of the State, and I know a number 
of cases in Kentucky where they went down South and served, 
but others who remained in the State took the place of those 
who had to go out of the State. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did those in the various States render 
war service? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Unquestionably they did, and the purpose of 
this bill is to recognize that service. In a great many of the 
Southern States, including Kentucky, they have passed bills 
pensioning Confederate soldiers. I haye no objection to that; 
but here are these militiamen in the State of Kentucky, for 
example, who rendered the same kind of service for the Union 
cause that these men on the other side rendered for the Con- 
federate cause, Yet the latter are receiving a pension and 
the former are not, but they help to pay the Confederate pen- 
sions, I think that is an indefensible condition of affairs. 

Mr. RAKER. Could the gentleman tell us what action Con- 
gress took relative to the militiamen during the War of 1812? 
Were they given a pensionable status? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not recall. A number of years ago I 
delivered an address on the historic phases of the pension 
system, going back to the beginning, but that is a good many 
a ago, and I confess that I do not recall exactly all the 

etails. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Can not the gentleman from 
Kentucky furnish the gentleman from California with a copy 
of that speech? : 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; I would be very glad to do that, if he 
wishes it. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. I would like to answer the question of the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri for 
that purpose. 

Mr. RHODES. I desire to answer the question asked by the 
gentleman from California. I have reviewed the history of all 
pension legislation in the United States; and the militia soldier 
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of every war, from the Revolutionary War down to the Civil 
War, has always been given the same status that the Regular 
was given. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am glad to have my friend give the gentle- 
man from California the information he desires, 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 
five minutes'to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to support the 
bill H. R. 211 and hope to see it become a law without delay. 
The first bill I introduced when I came to Congress in 1905 
provided for a pensionable status for the militia soldiers of Mis- 
souri that cooperated with the Union Army in suppressing the 
War of the Rebellion. I have had a similar bill before each ses- 
sion of Congress since that time during my term of service and 
have now a similar bill—H. R. 2257—pending. This bill seeks 
to extend the provisions of the pension act of May 11, 1912, to 
all loyal militia organizations in the United States that actu- 
ally rendered military service under the command of Regular 
Army officers in suppressing the War of the Rebellion. Because 
of the unique position Missouri occupied during the Civil War 
we had a large number of these loyal militia soldiers in our 
State. While Missouri strongly sympathized with the South, 
yet she never seceded from the Union during that great struggle 
from 1861 to 1865. I therefore wish to review the part our 
loyal militia soldiers of Missouri took during the Civil War in 
preserving the Federal Union. However, before doing so I 
wish to give a brief résumé of the history of pension legislation 
in the United States, 

Doctor Glasson, in his work on military pension legislation, 
defines a military pension to be— 

A regular allowance made by a government to one who has been in 
Its military service, or to his widow or dependent relatives. 

It occurs to me that his definition. is so comprehensive that 
no further proof ought to be required of the soldier claiming the 
right to participate in the benefits of pension legislation than to 
prove he was in the military service of the United States. Since 
the Government has the right to demand the service of its. citi- 
zen in time of war, it is but right that the soldier be cared for 
by the Government in old age and in adversity. I believe the 
paying of a pension not only to be a proper act of gratuity, 
which the world concedes to be right, but the discharge of an 
equitable obligation. Pensions in our country by various acts 
of Congress have been classified as “invalid pensions” and 
“service pensions.” 

An invalid pension is one granted the soldier on account of 
wounds or injury received or disease contracted in the military 
service. A service pension is one granted the soldier who has 
been in the service of a specified length of time, without regard 
to the question as to whether or not he incurred. injury or dis- 
ability in the service. Our country at various times has granted 
both invalid and service pensions to its loyal soldiers. The act 
of May 11, 1912, partakes of both the invalid and service pension 
features. 

The policy of our Government to grant liberal pensions to its 
loyal soldiers is older than the Republic. The first general 
pension law written upon the statute books in the United 
States was enacted August 26, 1776. The law was consistent 
with the colonial system of pension legislation which had been 
practiced in the New World for more than a century. It pro- 
vided half pay for life or during disability to every officer, 
soldier, or sailor who lost a limb in any engagement, or being 
so disabled in the service of the United States as to render 
him incapable of earning a livelihood. The first colonial pen- 
sion law was enacted by the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth in 
1636, and it was the first pension law enacted in America. Its 
provisions were very similar to the act above mentioned and 
contained these words; 

Every man who shall be sent forth as a soldier and returned maimed 
shall be maintained competently during his life, 

You will observe the right of the Government to demand the 
service of its citizen in time of war is clearly set out in this 
language, as well as the duty of the Government to maintain 
its dependent loyal soldier. Washington was a strong advo- 
cafe of pensions and advocated a policy so broad and liberal 
as to bring within its provisions all Regulars, volunteers, and 
militia forces, the only requirement being that the soldier must 
have fought against the common enemy in defense of his 
country. 

Formerly pension laws were more liberal than now. March 
23, 1792, a law was enacted providing that judges of courts of 
record—State, Territorial, and Federal—were authorized to 
take testimony supporting the claim of a soldier for pension. 
The judge thus taking the testimony was then required to 
transmit the same to the Secretary of War, whose duty it was 
to enter the name of the applicant upon the pension rolls if 


‘nized and given a pensionable status. 


found worthy. The effect of this law caused much friction 
between the legislative and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

John Jay, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in pass- 
ing upon an application for a writ of mandamus relating to 
a certain claim for pension under the act of 1792, in refusing 
the writ declared with great boldness the independence of the 
judiciary as a distinct and coordinate branch of government, 
Congress soon repealed this act and created other methods by 
which proof was to be made. 

April 10, 1806, Congress enacted its first general and most 
liberal invalid pension law. The act provided pensions for all 
volunteers, State troops, and militia forces who served against 
the common enemy in the Revolutionary War. To this act I 
invite your special attention for two particular reasons: First, 
it provided specifically a pensionable status for the militia 
soldier and established a precedent for recognizing his services 
along with other loyal soldiers. In the second place, the result 
of this act was that regulations were established for the first 
time in the history of our country providing that an increase 
of pension might be granted by Congress in cases where justice 
demanded; in other words, that Congress might grant special 
pension bills. 

The important point I wish to make in this connection is, the 
militia soldier of the Revolutionary War was placed upon the 
same plane with the volunteer and the regular, and with them 
given a pensionable status, By act of Congress approved April 
24, 1816, Congress enacted an invalid pension law providing 
pensions for the militia soldiers who served in the United States 
Army in the War of 1812. 

Many acts were passed recognizing the militiaman, and by 
general law approved February 13, 1871, the militia soldier of 
the War of 1812 was given a pensionable status. The act con- 
tained the following provision: 

“All surviving officers and enlisted and drafted men, including militia 
and volunteers, who served 60 days in the United States service in the 
second war with Great Britain" (War of 1812) were given a 


ension- 
able status. By act of March 9, 1878, the act of Februar: 


13, 1871 
was amended by reducing the minimum service from 60 to 14 days, 


but in other respects was left as in the original act—that is to say, a 
militiaman who fought in the War of 1812 against the common enemy 
for 14 days was given a pensionable status. By act of Congress ap 
proved January 29, 1887, a Nee eee status was nted the mili 
soldier of the war with Me co, and contains the following provision: 
“All surviving officers and enlisted men, including marines, militia, and 
volunteers, who served 60 days in the Army or Navy of the United 
States in the War with Mexico shall be entitled to pensions.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have cited a few of the many instances 
which show the militia soldier of every war through which our 
country has gone, except the great Civil War, has been recog- 
The period of time, how- 
ever, from the close of each war to the date of the various acts 
having varied from 28 to 56 years. 

From the close of the Revolutionary War to the enactment 
of the first general militia pension law was 23 years. From 
the close of the War of 1812 to the enactment of the first general 
law which gave a pensionable status to the militia soldier of 
this war was 56 years, and from the close of the Mexican War 
to the enactment of the general law giving a pensionable status 
to the militia soldier of this war was 89 years. It has now 
been 57 years since the gallant Lee surrendered himself and 
what remained of his once proud army, on the 9th day of April, 
1865, at Appomattox Courthouse, to the invincible Grant. 

Has not the time fully come when we should recognize the 
service of the militiaman of the Civil War? To the many great 
and beneficent acts of the United States thus far achieved in 
the present century, let us add the recognition of our militia 
soldiers. 

The loyal militia soldiers of Missouri were called into service 
by virtue of a special agreement entered into between Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Governor Gamble, of Missouri. These organ- 
izations are known in the official war records as “ Militia of 
Missouri,” and of this militia force there were many militia 
organizations. These war records were completed and pub- 
lished in 1902 under Elihu Root, then Secretary of Waf, and 
are unquestionably authentic. These militia forces were under 
command of Regular Army officers, and that they rendered 
substantial service in suppressing the War of the Rebellion 
there can be no question. 

By act of Congress dated March 25, 1862, the then existing 
pension laws were extended to the Missouri Home Guards, one 
of the militia organizations that was not mustered into the 
Regular Army. 

By special act of Congress, February 15, 1895, the Provisional 
Missouri Militia was also given a pensionable status. Just why 
the Enrolled Missouri Militia, the six-months militia, the pro- 
visional enrolled militia, the Missouri Militia organized under 
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General Order No. 3, dated January 30, 1865, and all other loyal 
militia organizations were never given a pensionable status is 
not clear to me. In fact, there is no good reason why these loyal 
militia soldiers should not be accorded the same generous treat- 
ment that has been given all loyal militia organizations of all 
other wars. That is what this bill seeks to do. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. If these unit® were actually part of the Union 
Army, what is the provision of the existing pension Jaws which 
excludes them from benefiting? 

Mr. RHODES. The provision of existing law which pre- 
cludes them from benefits is that they were not regularly mus- 
tered into the United States Army. In other words, they came 
into the Army by virtue of general orders issued by the War 
Department under agreements with the governors of the several 
States. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. About what is the estimated 
number of these survivors? 

Mr. RHODES. Well, the best information that we can get is 
that the total number of persons who would be beneficiaries 
would be about five or six thousand soldiers and widows. | 

First, let me call your attention to the agreement entered into 
between President Lincoln and Governor Gamble, and some of 
the reasons which made it necessary. To begin with, Missouri 
did not oecupy the same position with respect to the Federal 
Government as did most of the other States of the Union, be- 
cause Missouri was the very borderland between the North and 
the South, and party lines were so tensely drawn every citizen 
of the State either allied himself with the North or with the 
South or fled the country. It will be remembered the southern 
boundary line of Missouri is not only a geographical line which 
separates Missouri from Arkansas, but is a line which was of 
nistorie consequence for more than a quarter of a century 
prior to the great Civil War, and is recognized by historians as 
one of the pivotal points on which the peace of the Nation 
rested for 40 years. 

The President realizing the necessity for holding Missouri in 
the Union, the reasons for which are unnecessary to state, 
was prompted to deviate from the well-fixed rules of military 
law and practice in dealing with the Missouri situation. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as Commander in Chief of the Army of the United 
States, had a right to make such Executive orders affecting the 
Army as the exigencies required. (See vol. 1, ser. 3, pp. 618-619, 
inclusive, of the Official Records of the Union and Conferedate 
Armies.) 

As a result of this agreement General Order No. 96 was issued 
by the War Department of the United States, which legalized 
the agreement, so far as the Federal Government was concerned, 
and reduced it to the form of military law by which these forces 
were to be enrolled, armed, equipped, and governed. General 
Order No. 96 is of record in series 1, volume 3, pages 565-566, 
inclusive, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 

November 25, 1861, General Order No. 1 was issued by the 
Governor of the State of Missouri in which he published the 
agreement entered into between the State and the United States 
authorities, thus giving official sanction to the agreement on 
the part of the State of Missouri. (S. Doc. 412, 59th Cong., 
Ist sess., P. 23.) 

The next step in carrying out the agreement was the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Missouri of a brigadier general of the 
Missouri State Militia, which he did within two days, viz, 
November 27, 1861, by appointing Brig. Gen. John H. Schofield, 
of the United States Army, who at once assumed command of 
all the militia of the State—Senate Document No. 412, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, first session, page 24. 

These loyal militia soldiers forced into the United States 
Army remained in active service until March 12, 1865, thus 
serving two years and eight months, and many of them fur- 
nished their own horses and equipment. In addition to this, 
the State of Missouri has been reimbursed by the Federal 
Government for every dollar expended in the organizing, arm- 
ng, and the maintenance of these loyal militia organizations. 

To show you how President Lincoln approved fhe services 
of the Enrolled Missouri Militia, one of these organizations 
that will be given a pensionable status by this bill, I wish to 
quote from a letter he wrote October 5, 1863—Volume 22, se- 
ries 1, part 2, page 604, Rebellion Records: 

As to the Enrolled Missouri Militia, I shall endeavor to ascertain bet- 
ter than I now know what is its exact value. Let me say, however, 
that your proposal to substitute national force for the enrolled militia 
implies, in your judgment, the latter Is doing something which needs to 


be done; and if so, the 2 to throw that force away and to 
supply the place by bringing other forces from the field where they are 


equally needed seems to be very extraordinary, Whence shal) th 
come? Shall they be withdrawn from Grant or Banks, — Steel i 


to my anxious teel- 
romptly send so large a gen: 1 70 1 race lief of 
eral force to the relief o 
eral Grant, then 8 Vicksburg and menaced from without by 
Gora Johnston. Was this all wrong? Should the enrolled militia 


ve been brok 
police Missouri? So far fr 
e ist whatever relieves our general force in Missouri and 


ns? Few things have been so gratifyin 
ings as when in June test the local force in 
ee to 80 


A. LINCOLN. 
In addition to this, President Lincoln, by proclamation dated 
April 16, 1863, suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus in cases of persons in the military and naval service of 
the United States, brought all these loyal militia forces regu- 
larly into service, as shown by General Orders, No, 96, which 
is as followse 
General Orders, No. 96. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOVRI, 
St. Louis, September , 1863. 
The proclamation of the President, dated Washington, September 15, 
1863, suspe the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in the cases 
of peras belonging to the d and naval forces of the United States, 
and other us therein described, will be held to apply to all Mis- 
souri Milt called into active service under the orders of the depart- 
ment commander, By command of Major General Schofield. 
J. A. CAMPBELL, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Just think of it, Mr. Chairman, soldiers called into active 
service by proclamation of the President, held in service by 
military authority, commanded by United States Army officers, 
and relieved from duty by general orders of the War Depart- 
ment; yet all these loyal militia soldiers have been denied a 
pensionable status up to this time. They were recognized as 
part of the great Union Army from 1861 to 1865, and are so 
recorded in the history of the Rebellion Records. 

In addition to the above-mentioned militia organizations in 
Missouri, we had a number of independent companies that were 
de facto in the United States Army. I have in mind the John 
R. Cochran Independent Company C, that was ordered into 
active service August 10, 1863, and served continuously until 
July 8, 1865, under various reenlistments under General Orders, 
No. 3, mentioned at pages 227 and 229, Senate Document No. 412. 

Something has been said about the probable cost to the Gov- 
ernment on account of the passage of this bill. It will be re- 
membered that it has been 57 years since the close of the 
Civil War and that but few of the old militia soldiers are 
living. According to Senate Document No, 412, the total enlist- 
ment of loyal militia soldiers in Missouri was about 24,000, 
with perhaps an additional 1,000 belonging to independent com- 
panies. Of this number there were many reenlistments, and of 
course some did not serve as much as 90 days. Hence it is 
safe to assume that the total number of these soldiers in Mis- 
sourl who served as much as 90 days did not exceed 20,000. 
I have gone to every practical source for information on the 
subject and am of the opinion that not more than 1,500 of 
these soldiers are living to-day in Missouri who will be affected 
by the provisions of this act. There are only about four States 
in the Union that ean be affected by this bill, and as Missouri 
has more than any other one State it is safe to assume there 
is not more than 6,000 all told, including widows, in the United 
States who will be affected by the passage of this bill, Sup- 
pose half of this number should go upon the pension rolls 
immediately at $70.a month and the other half at $50 a month. 
In that event the total sum would be about $350,000 monthly, 
aggregating a little over $4,000,000 annually. In the light of 
present-day expenditures, this is a very small sum indeed, and 
at the rate these old soldiers are dying this sum will entirely 
disappear within the next 5 or 10 years, at the outside. 

We have expended one and a half billion dollars for 
compensation, hospitalization, and rehabilitation of our ex- 
Service men since the close of the World War, and Congress 
will pass a bonus law giving additional adjusted compensa- 
tion for these soldiers before the present session adjourns. 
So let us, before it is everlastingly too late, do simple justice 
to this class of our loyal soldiers who have too long been 
neglected. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to my position in my 
reference to what we have done for our World War soldiers. 
I have cheerfully supported every measure providing for their 
relief, voted for the bonus law we recently passed, and shall 
continue to support legislation in the interest of our ex-service 
men. In fact, I believe it to be the duty of the Government 
to sympathetically care for our soldiers of all wars. It will 
require ‘the passage of this bill to constitute a well rounded 
out system of pension legislation consistent with the policy of 
this Republic. [Applause.] 
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Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the late war, so 
far as I am concerned, coined a new word, camouflage,“ but it 
remained for the present administration, and particularly the 
Attorney General, to show its practical peace-time application. 

To my mind one of the most farcical performances which this 
country has ever witnessed was the pretended effort made by 
the Attorney General and his apparently dumb detectives to 
arrest John L. Phillips, the Republican referee for Georgia, 
on Saturday and Sunday last. It will be recalled that Phillips 
surrendered in Washington Monday afternoon. 

It is not definitely known whether he came from his home in 
Philadelphia on that day for the purpose of enabling detectives 
to perfect the scheme of a fake arrest, in accordance with pre- 
conceived plans of the distinguished Attorney General, or 
whether it was for the purpose of quieting newspaper publicity. 

It is practically certain, however, that so far as the Attorney 
General is concerned the whole scheme was for.the purpose of 
diverting public attention from charges that were being made 
through columns of the press against himself. If you please, for 
the purpose of creating a smoke screen between the Attorney 
General and the public while a breastwork of deception could 
be erected to shield him from the uncomfortable darts of criti- 
cism hurled at him from every quarter of the country. 

Yes; the performance of the Attorney General and his so- 
called detectives was a very remarkable one. It will certainly 
live in history. It reminds me very much of the name given 
to one of Shakespeare’s plays, entitled “Much Ado About 
Nothing.“ : 

In this connection I desire to say that in my judgment every 
citizen of this country who attempted or intentionally defrauded 
his Government during its participation in the recent World 
War is morally and at heart a traitor, and deserves to be hanged 
higher than Haman. 

It is not my purpose to protect Mr. Phillips or anyone else. 
If Mr. Phillips is guilty, he should suffer the penalty of the law, 
and if others are guilty, they should suffer the severest peu- 
alties that can be legally imposed. But, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my purpose at this time to call attention to what I believe is a 
scheme of the administration, especially of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, not so much to prosecute Mr. Phillips as to shield himself 
from the public criticism that is being so well and fearlessly 
directed against him. I doubt whether Mr. Phillips will ever 
be prosecuted. I doubt whether he will be indicted. I doubt 
whether it is the purpose or intention of the Department of Jus- 
tice, especially the Attorney General, to indict him. The future 
alone will determine this question, If he is guilty, I hope he 
will be indicted, but I doubt whether it was even contemplated 
that such should be done. 

In my time, Mr. Chairman, I ask that there be read by the 
Clerk of the House an editorial appearing in the New York 
World, under date of June 7, dealing with the precise question 
to which I now address myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A PROSECUTION OR A RED HERRING? 


John L. Phillips, chairman of the Georgia Republican State com- 
mittee, has been arrested under warrant of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice charging him with frauds in the disposal of unused 
Government war materials; he has not been indict by a Federal 
grand jury 

Mr. Phillips is not alone in declaring or in 3 that the 
Department of Justice has outpaced its own grand jury in singling 
out for arrest a Republican politician who has been attacked on the 
floor of the House by Representative JoHNSON, also a Republican, in 
order to draw a erring across a fresh and tempting trail. That 
trail leads back to the Department of Justice itself, and to its head, 
Attorney General Daugherty. It is a much more important trail than 
Mr. Phillips can have left, even if all that is charged against him 
shall prove true. The whole is greater than its parts; if there is 
no public confidence in the conduct of the Department of Justice ail 
its works fall into contempt together. 

Not often in the past has it been possible to suspect the head of 
- the Department of Justice of instituting criminal proceedings for 
politic: purposes; never, persapa for the purpose of diverting atten- 
tion from an Attorney General under attack. The department has 
criticized as dilatory, as conservative, as reactionary; but within the 
limits set by its nature and precedents it has been respected as ap- 

roaching impartiality and disinterestedness as closely as any simi- 
ar agency in history, To have such a high reputation wrecked, even 
temporarily. is a blow at the prestige of the Government. 

That is the case t y: it can not be denied, concealed, forgotten 
or lightened in gravity by any pettifogging device or diversion or de- 
lay. Nobody can have, nobody will have, confidence in the doings of 
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— 5 are fairly and fully investigated, not excused or ignored 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the action of the 
Attorney General and his detectives in trying to arrest Mr. 
Phillips appears to me to be as nonsensical and ludicrous as 
the answer of the mountaineer who went down to the seaside to 
spend a week end. When he got down there he met a lady 
who inquired of him, “Haye ou come down for the week 
end?“ To which he replied, “No, madam; I have stomach 
trouble.” #7 

Mr. Chairman, it must be apparent to everyone that the 
arrest of John L. Phillips was staged with the view of obtain- 
ing as much newspaper publicity as possible. 

The public was well prepared in advance for what the At- 
torney General did. For several days we were told that a 
great sensation was in store for the public; that some promi- 
nent official was going to be prosecuted, and prosecuted without 
gloves. These reports emanated from the Attorney General's 
office and were published throughout the States, Of course, 
we did not know who this great public official was. We never 
suspected, and we had no reason to suspect. But what hap- 
pened? “The laboring mountain must bring a mouse,” so it 
turned out that a Republican, away down in Georgia where 
there are no other Republicans to be offended, where there 
exists no Republican Party and never will, had been arrested, 
Of course, he was to be arrested as a part of the program, 
not for the purpose of prosecution, I fear, but for the simple 
and sole purpose of diverting public attention from the At- 
torney General. 

The Attorney General had promised us some days before, 
according to reports appearing in the press, that he would start 
out on a prominent Democrat. Oh, yes; we were prepared 
along that line as a camouflage for the performance pulled off 
on Republican Phillips. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I wish the gentleman from Mis- 
souri would yield me five minutes more. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. The Attorney General would have 
it appear that Phillips had been seen in the District Building, 
where the grand jury is investigating war frauds, several days 
previous and that he had fled the country to avoid arrest. 

In this connection we should remember that on Thursday of 
last week the Rules Committee of the House rescinded its 
action favorably reporting the Woodruff resolution providing 
for a congressional investigation. The distinguished chairman 
of the committee, after carrying the rule around in his pocket 
for several days, if not for weeks, without reporting it to the 
House, changed his position on the matter, as did the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL], and thereby made it impos- 
sible for the Congress to order the kind of investigation desired 
by the country, and to which it is entitled. 

With such an investigation the Attorney General would not 
be permitted to direct the scope of the investigation, the kind 
of testimony that should be developed. When the investigation 
was completed the public would feel that no one had been 
shielded. 

The Attorney General would not be permitted to direct the 
matter in any way, and the public, who is, after all, a good judge 
of what is or is not proper to be considered in such proceedings, 
would be given full information and opportunity to see that no 
guilty party escapes justice. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, For a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What would be the effect of the 
judgment of the public, for instance, in the Phillips case, 
whether they decided him guilty or not guilty, whether he had 
defrauded or not defrauded, as compared with the result of a 
verdict of a grand jury? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand that the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Wooprurr and Mr. JoHnson provided for a gen- 
eral investigation and not Phillips alone. $ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Or any case, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. As it provides for a general inves- 
tigation it will satisfy the demands of the public, to know and 
understand that the Attorney General, who is himself under 
fire, has not the opportunity and will not be given the oppor- 
tunity to cover up testimony that might show the guilt of va- 
rious parties throughout the country. We would then know 
the facts as regards Phillips, Jones, and other parties, both 
Democrats and Republicans. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman think the 
public more interested in this sensational investigation by con- 
gressional committee than in criminal prosecution and any 
civil action for recovering the property and money? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The purpose of the investigation 
is to institute criminal prosecutions. It is not for grand- 
stand play. It is for the purpose of seeing that the guilty parties 
are prosecuted, and the gentleman from Kansas ought to know 
that fact very well. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman know of any case, either 
under a Democratic or Republican administration, where a 
congressional investigation ever resulted in a man going to 
the penitentiary? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Shall I understand from the ques- 
tion that the gentleman would make the statement that there 
are none? 

Mr, BEGG. The gentleman knows my question. Will he 
answer it or will he not? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will answer it. Do not be uneasy 
about that. Does the gentleman mean to make the statement 
on the floor of the House that no man whose acts have been 
aired by an investigating committee has been sent to the peni- 
tentiary? 

Mr. BEGG. I want the gentleman to tell me what committee 
of either party ever unearthed evidence that sent a man to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman from Ohio displays 
such a lack of common knowledge of the history of this country 
that I do not deem it proper to answer him, except further than 
to say that many a man who has been under the X ray of con- 
gressional investigation has been sent to Leavenworth. 

Mr, BEGG. Who were they? 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman should read a little 
history. 

Mr. BEGG. Who were they? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Let the gentleman read a little his- 
tory and then he will be better informed. 

Mr. BEGG. It is no answer for the gentleman to make a 
statement like that. He can not produce the evidence, and he 
does not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will yield, I will say to the gentleman from Georgia that if the 
gentleman from Ohio will read the evidence before the War 
Expenditures Committee he will find evidence that would send 
certain gentlemen to the penitentiary. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. I am quite sure the gentle- 
man from Ohio never read it or he would not have asked the 
question he did. 

Mr. Chairman, the public is deeply concerned in this matter. 
The public desires to know and will not be satisfied with an 
investigation made under the instructions and direction of the 
Attorney General, who himself is under fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, may I have five 
minutes more? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will give the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Now, I want to call your attention 
to another performance. A determined effort has been made to 
bridle the press of this country. I am sorry to say that it has 
not all been done by the distinguished Attorney General, but the 
President, the Chief Executive of this country, has in my judg- 
ment undertaken to do a thing that Congress itself under the 
Constitution is not permitted to do. The Constitution provides 
that Congress shall pass no law that will abridge the freedom 
of the press, and yet the great Executive of this Government, 
the man who is supposed to execute the laws, criticizes the press 
because it has seen fit to comment upon the various charges 
that have been made against his distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Attorney General is under fire, and the Chief Execu- 
tive criticizes the papers that would dare to speak out and let 
the people know; the papers that would transmit to the public 
the information that is being given day after day in the Con- 
gress of the United States regarding his acts and doings. 


What do you think of that? 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
man yield? 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will yield for a question. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman has criticized 
the arrest of Mr. Phillips. Is it the contention of the gentle- 
man that there is not sufficient evidence to warrant his arrest 
or indictment? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I have indeed been very unfortu- 
nate if I have so badly failed to make myself understood as the 
question propounded by the gentleman from Kansas would indi- 
cate. I have not undertaken to pass upon the Phillips case. 
The gentleman heard the testimony in charges made by two 
distinguished Members of his own party, Messrs. Wooprurr and 
JOHNSON, for both of whom I have a very high regard. Both 
are regarded very favorably not only by the Members of this 
House but by the people througkout the Nation. According to 
that testimony I would say yes; there is reason for it. I 
do not know whether Phillips is guilty or not, but the Attorney 
General should not try to obtain cheap publicity by waiting 
until a man goes off to Philadelphia, and when he should know 
very well where he went, have detectives running around 
to fake an effort to arrest him. Whoever heard of trying to 
catch criminals and advertise to the public in advance the 
intention to do so? Of course Mr. Phillips could have been 
arrested in Philadelphia, but he arranged his bond and came 
back to W to surrender. Such performance will not 
shield the Attorney General from the public criticism that is 
being so ably directed against him. 

If he is going to arrest one party, why not arrest all of 
them? I want to see not only Mr. Phillips but all the others 
who are under charges investigated. I want everyone, as 1 
said at the outset, who has robbed this Government to be pun- 
ished. I desire that everyone who has defrauded the Govern- 
ernment shall be placed under the X ray of investigation. I 
want the public to know who has defrauded the Government 
when the investigation is over; that it has been free of bias and 
prejudice. We can not expect such result of the Attorney General, 
who himself is under fire. If you will give the House an opportu- 
nity to vote on the resolutions of either Mr. Wooprurr or Mr. 
Jounson of South Dakota, the country will get the investigation 
that is needed and will know the guilty parties without having 
to rely on the say-so of the Attorney General, who is himself 
in disrepute. [Applause.] Mulhall, of Baltimore, the notorious 
lobbyist; Martin and kamar, of New York, known as the 
“Wolf of Wall Street,” were all prosecuted and convicted as 
the result of inquiries begun in Congress. Why not uncover 
the facts at this time by such method and scatter the cloud 
of suspicion that hangs over the head of the Attorney General? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired, 

Mr, RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 32 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE], the only Member 
of this House who was in the Union Army during the Civil 
War. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the necessity for the legislation attempted by this bill is 
about like this: During the Civil War on several occasions our 
friends from the South fought their way into the Northern 
States, into Pennsylvania, and into all the border States, and 
some great battles were fought as the result. In the East here 
the Battles of Chancellorsville, Antietam, and Gettysburg were- 
among the most notable. The country was very much alarmed 
about the progress of our southern friends, and the President 
called upon the governors of the Northern States for the as- 
sistance of their militia. They were called out as regiments of 
State militia for short periods or emergencies, and they got to- 
gether as rapidly as possible. As a boy I saw many of these 
regiments leave Northern States for the front during the war. 
They were all equipped properly, and were taken South, and in 
many instances, and in fact in most cases, these regiments were 
regularly mustered into the United States service.. They did 
good service and some of them suTfered heavy casualties. How- 
ever, the exigency was so great and the time was so short that 
in many instances, notably in Missouri, Pennsylvania, and other 
States, they were not so mustered into the United States service. 

Now, under the rulings of the Pension Bureau and under the 
laws no one is eligible to a pension who was not regularly mus- 
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tered into the United States service and received an honorable 
discharge therefrom. The men who belonged to these regiments 
that were not mustered in were at an obvious disadvantage, 
and I presume that every Member here has had applications for 
pensions from members of these militia regiments, and, of 
course, they always met the same result. They can not be 
granted under present laws. It is the purpose of this bill to 
place those regiments that were not mustered in upon the same 
footing as those that were mustered in, where they served under 
United States officers. They will be subjected to the same re- 
strictions as those now applied to those who were regularly 
mustered in and also to those who were in the regular national 
service, That is, they must have had 90 days’ service under 
United States officers. There are now thousands of surviving 
soldiers who did not serve the full 90 days, and they are in- 
eligible to pensions. It will not make anyone eligible to a pen- 
sion who failed to serve 90 days, and its only purpose is to put 
these men who failed to be mustered in, through no fault of 
their own, on an even footing with those who were regularly 
mustered in. That is the sum and substance of this bill. It is 
a worthy bill and it ought to be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooprurF], 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I understand that while I 
was temporarily absent from the Chamber the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LARSEN] discussed the J. L. Phillips case about 
which we have seen so much in the papers in the last few 
days. It will be remembered that Mr. Phillips was the moving 
spirit in the firm of Phillips & Stephens, the firm which 
handled the sale of surplus lumber for the Government follow- 
ing the war. It will also be recalled that in referring to this 
case Mr. Ernest C. Steward, of the contract audit section, said 
in a memorandum to his superior officer: 

“ Although over 15,000 contracts have been investigated and 
audited by our office, it can be stated beyond argument that 
the contract in question is one which for criminal ingenuity is 
surpassed by none.” 

It must not be forgotten that this same J. L. Phillips was, 
according to the Government auditors, guilty of defrauding the 
Government out of more than $1,8009000, and while this sum 
is small as compared to those involved in some of the other 
war frauds, yet it is rather a tidy sum, and if it is recovered, 
as it can be, it will help materially to meet the deficit which 
the Secretary of the Treasury says is facing us. 

I hope the Department of Justice is not going to adopt 
as a permanent policy the course pursued in the case of 
J. L. Phillips. Last Sunday morning’s Times published an 
article with a heading 2 inches high across the top of the front 
page stating that Mr. J. L. Phillips was about to be arrested. 
It seems they had not found him yet, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was known to have been in Washington for several 
weeks at least. I say I hope this is not going to be the per- 
manent policy of the Department of Justice, because if they 
pursue this particular method of bringing culprits to justice 
it will probably result in a whole lot of them getting out of the 
country before the officers of the law can finally overtake them. 
I want to say, however, that in this particular instance I do not 
think any damage was done, for the reason that one week 
before this item was published in the press of Washington it 
came to me through three different and very reliable chan- 
nels that Mr. J. L. Phillips had stated to some of his inti- 
mate friends that conditions had become such on the hill that 
he probably would have to be indicted, but that it would not 
go any further than that. I want to notify the Department of 
Justice here and now, and I want to notify the Members of 
Congress, that under the circumstances the J. L. Phillips case 
is one in which I am taking a great deal of interest, and I 
shall watch the development in that case very, very carefully. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past month there has been a most 
belated but nevertheless a very feverish attempt upon the part 
of the Attorney General to whip into shape an organization for 
the prosecution of the war grafters. One ex-Member of the 
House and an ex-Member of the Senate, as well as a sitting 
Member of the House, have been retained to assist in this work. 
Other eminent members of the legal profession have been re- 
tained. Invitations to participate have been extended to still 
other eminent members of the bar. And it is announced that 
50 rooms have been engaged*in a building in Washington to 
house these prosecutors. 

All this has been done after 14 months of inactivity upon the 
part of the Department of Justice. It has been done since 
April the 11th, the day upon which in a speech in the House 
I threatened the impeachment of the Attorney General if he did 
not promptly do his full duty in regard to these cases. It 


seems to me, Mr. Chairman, and it seems to the people of the 
country that these feverish preparations now going on-have for 
their immediate object the lulling to sleep of an expectant 
public. That this eleventh-hour conversion was not without 
its effect upon the compliant Rules Committee of the House is 
shown by the action of this committee when on May 31 it met 
and rescinded its former action in favorably reporting the 
Woodruff-Johnson resolution calling for an investigation of the 
War and Navy Departments expenditures, the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, and the Department of Justice. 

To show that an investigation by a select committee is as 
necessary to-day as it was two months ago, I propose to dis- 
close by submitting a few additional facts. An investigation 
by a congressional committee must necessarily be of a non- 
partisan character, as such committees are made up of mem- 
bers of both parties. The members of these committees are 
or should be held responsible for their actions in all things by 
their constituents, and in a matter so closely touching every 
fireside of the Nation any member would write his political 
death sentence were he to do other than give to this work the 
very best that was in him, 

The hearings would be open to the public, and the news- 
papers could be depended upon to carry to every corner of the 
country the facts developed. A real investigation of any of 
these cases has in the past and would in the future produce 
evidence leading to other cases. As an illustration I will cite 
the experience of Capt. H..L Scaife, who was retained by the 
Department of Justice to investigate the air contracts and who 
resigned when he became satisfied it was not the purpose of the 
Attorney General to permit the Department of Justice to fune- 
tion in the war fraud cases. In making his investigations 
he found evidence which took him into other fields, and he de- 
veloped fraud in connection with the Alien Property Custodian 
Office, the Shipping Board, the Ordnance and Quartermaster 
Departments of the War Department, and the sale of surplus 
war stocks. A real investigation, whether by the Department 
of Justice or a committee of Congress, would have similar 
results. 

I believe the people of the country demand that every man 
guilty of fraud in connection with war contracts be brought 
to the bar of justice, and this can not be done without a most 
thorough and searching investigation. To show no such pro- 
cedure is proposed by the Attorney General, notwithstanding 
his very recent display of activity, it is only necessary. to quote 
from a statement he recently gave to the press. It is in part 
as follows: 

It is not until the audit comes from the department where the mat- 
ter originated that the Department of Justice has any jurisdiction in 
the premises. The department has not the right to go to any other 
. of the Government and examine or audit its books or its 
cia 

Clearly this does not indicate the searching investigation 
called for by existing conditions. Instead it bespeaks a deter- 
mination to investigate and prosecute only those cases officially 
brought to the Attorney General's attention by the several de- 
partments. Crooks on the outside could not long successfully 
perpetrate frauds upon the Government without the connivance 
of crooks on the inside. Many of the men in the departments 
who handled these war contracts are still in these departments, 
and it is safe to say that none of those who are guilty will be- 
stir themselves to bring their culpability to the attention of the 
prosecuting power of the Government. 

During the past two months in my speeches on the floor 
I have cited case after case which have lain in the archives of 
the Department of Justice for periods of time ranging from one 
month to more than a year without a step being taken to pro- 
tect the public interest and to bring the guilty to justice. Not 
one charge I have made has been refuted. They have not even 
been denied. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many months ago the Attorney 
General was urged to ask Congress for funds to carry on this 
work, he neglected to do so until after the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] and I had called the attention 
of the country to the deplorable conditions existing in the 
Department of Justice, Now, in his endeavor to convince the 
public he means business, he has gathered around him some 
men in whom I have confidence and some in whom I have not. 
The conditions would not be different were they all men of 
whom the entire country would approve, for no matter what 
their qualifications, no matter how enthusiastically they may 
enter upon this work, they are only subordinates, and as such 
must obey the instructions of the man who for 14 long months 
has failed to bring to the bar of justice one single war grafter 
and who still reserves to himseif the power to say who shall 
and who shall not be prosecuted, 
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The action of the Rules Committee in rescinding its action 
takes from the House the power to say whether it desires a 
thorough cleaning up of this putrid mess. It takes from the 
membership of the House the right to go on record in this 
vitally fundamental matter. It takes from the people whom 
you gentlemen represent the representation which is theirs 
under our Constitution and laws, and it will not be counte- 
nanced by the American people. And, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to prophecy again that when the Members of the House return 
to their constituencies and have the opportunity of discussing 
this question with their people they will come back here for 
the December session with a determination to get to the bottom 
of this mess, They will come back here convinced that a con- 
gressional investigation is the only thing which will do the 
work in the way it should be done, for such an investigation, 
properly conducted, would produce the evidence in practically 
all the war fraud cases, and an aroused public opinion would 
force the hand of even a reluctant Attorney General. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Would not the gentleman think that a congres- 
sional investigation would be advisable if it should appear upon 
investigation that men who had been engaged in this crooked 
business since the war were being assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to assist some of our good friends who have been em- 
ployed as attorneys to conduct these prosecutions? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Of course the investigation is necessary, 
for all those facts are known and other facts equally reprehen- 
sible will be shown by proper investigation, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting in the Record a letter mailed on May 6 to 
the Attorney General by the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Jounson] and myself. We have had the same experience 
in our correspondence with him as have other Members of this 
body—we have had no answer to our letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1922. 


Hon. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In the New York Times of May 5 you are quoted as fol- 


lows : 

There is little of interest to be said in regard to the articles appear- 
ing in the newspapers regarding the discussions in the Senate and else- 
where constituting an attack upon the administration and naturally 
n ACRE OPOR the Department of Justice. This may be expected from 

e to e. 

“The real people behind this movement, aside from the partisans 
interested, have not yet shown their hands or their heads. Their activi- 
ties are well known and their purposes are well known. In due time 
it will all be revealed.” 

And in private conversation with us you gave the same intimation. 

If it is true that any individual, or combination of individuals in 
the United States or elsewhere is attacking you for personal or political 
reasons, the facts in the case should be given to the public and all fair- 
minded citizens will espouse your cause. Neither of us has received 
any intimation or knowledge from any source of any such unfair attack 
ert through the news report above quoted. 

At this time we wish to assure you that if the facts showing such 
unfair attacks are presented to us, and it can be shown that for per- 
sonal or political reasons an attack is being made upon you or the 
Department of Justice, which would be in fact an attack upon the 
Government of the United States, we will be the first to come to your 
defense. If you have information such as has been intimated, we feel 
that you owe it to yourself, the Department of Justice, the administra- 
tion, and the Government to place these facts before the Congress, and 
we tender our services for that purpose, 

Very respectfully, 
Rox O. WOODRUFF. 
Roxal. C. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state for both the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] and myself that not once during 
our attacks upon the war grafters have we used information 
given us by other than men who served this country in uniform 
during the late war. I hardly think the Attorney General will 
have the temerity to challenge the loyalty or patriotism of men 
of this class. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, this bill is so obviously just 
and fair and right that I am not going to take time to discuss 
it. During the period of time that I have been a Member of 
this House every single Member from the State of Missouri, I 
believe, has at some time introduced this identical bill or bills 
similar to it. Our late Speaker, the lamented Champ Clark, 
time and time again pressed its passage upon the House. It 
has been too long deferred. Personally I know many now liy- 
ing in my district who served in these militia or State organi- 
zations. They are divided between the political parties, but are 
all good, valiant, brave, heroic men. Many of them are poor 
and have been waiting and trusting that the Government which 
they tried to serve and helped to serve would some day deal 


out belated justice to them. I am glad that this bill is under 
consideration, and I hope that it will receive in this House a 
vote that will inspire the Senate to prompt action when the bill 
gets there. 

Mr, Chairman, in the course of my experience I have learned 
facts which are doubtless familiar to many other Members on 
this floor. A soldier may have served 60 days in the Army of 
the United States as an enlisted man. He may have served 30 
days in the militia organization also, serving his country all 
the time; but his Army service was only 60 days, and therefore 
he is not pensionable under any statute we have. This bill 
ought to be amended so as to combine his militia service with 
his service as an enlisted man. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 
Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 
Mr. BEEDY. How many men will be affected by this bill? 


. RUCKER. Very few, comparatively. 

. BEEDY. Has the gentleman any estimate? 
. RUCKER. No. 

. BEEDY. Are there 5,000 or 500? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think 15 or 20 years ago it was estimated 
that there were five or six thousand in the State of Missouri, 
which I believe has about as many as any State. They all re- 
side in two or three States. 

Mr. LANGLEY. When we reported the bill four years ago 
it was estimated that Missouri, Kentucky, and the remainder 
of the States would furnish about 2,000. 

Mr, RUCKER, Like the other Civil War soldiers they are 
dying rapidly. The amendment I propose to offer is in line 3 
on page 2. 

The bill now reads: “in any of the said military organiza- 
tions during said war.” I want to add to that, “or partly in 
such military organization and partly in the military forges of 
the United States,” so that the several services may be com- 
bined. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. In the line above that it says, “ who actually 
rendered such service for a period of 90 days or more.“ I 
have prepared an amendment which I thought I would offer 
striking out the word “such,” so that it will read “who 
actually rendered service for a period of 90 days or more.” 

Mr. RUCKER. That is the same thing as my amendment. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mine simply strikes out one word. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri has 18 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration, 
H. R. 211, and reported as the Langley-Hays bill, proposes to 
give a pensionable status to the members of the enrolled militia 
and their widows or dependent children. Where these State 
troops served under Federal officers for 90 days or more in 
defense of the Union and were honorably discharged, it is pro- 
posed that they be accorded the same pension privileges as the 
Federal troops who saw like service. 

No one can tell with certain accuracy just how many names 
will be added to the pension rolls by the passage of this bill. 
But one thing is sure: These veterans have been falling year by 
year before the remorseless scythe of time until their number 
has been pitifully reduced. According to the best estimate I 
can make from the varying sources of dependable information, 
not more than 5,000 people are alive to-day who will receive 
any benefit from the law we propose. When the Civil War 
was on the members of these militia organizations constituted 
a considerable percentage of the Union forces; but old age and 
disease and the wounds of service through 57 years since the 
close of the war have exacted an appalling toll from their 
ranks. The surviving members of the enrolled militia who will 
come within the provisions of the bill, and the widows of their 
deceased comrades, will probably not exceed 5,000 persons. 
Of this number approximately 2,500 reside in Missouri, about 
1,000 are in Kentucky, and the remaining 1,500 are scattered 
through the other States that made the border line between 
the North and the South. 

Many of the militia soldiers saw later service under reenlist- 
ment as regulars, and they are now entitled to pension con- 
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sideration as Federal troops rather than as State troops, Many 
of them rendered vaiuable service to the Union but were not 
attached to any United States organization nor under the com- 
mand of any United States officer, and these would not come 
under the provisions of the bill. Many of them were in the 
service less than 90 days and would be barred on that account. 

The additional expense to the Government in meeting the re- 
quirements of the bill will not be large at the beginning, and 
it will rapidly decrease from year to year. These people are 
all old now and not a day passes but some of them are called 
in death. I am sure the total cost of paying these new pension 
claims will be small as compared with the present outlay for 
relief accorded the veterans of our various wars. But the slight- 
ness or the greatness of the expense constitutes no valid argu- 
ment either for or against the measure. The granting of these 
pensions is but a matter of common justice already too long 
delayed. If it is wise and right as a matter of national policy 
to pension needy soldiers who have offered themselves on the 
country’s altar in time of national peril, then the members of 
these enrolled militia organizations are entitled to recognition. 
Who would challenge the beneficent wisdom of our pension 
system? Who would be willing to abandon the system because 
of the cost? If the pension system is right, and if the soldiers 
of the enrolled militia rendered the same service as other 
soldiers who have been granted pensions, why should their 
claims be discredited? What justice is there in paying one 
group and refusing another group whose claims are equally 
worthy? 

From the earliest days of our history it has been the policy 
of our Government to show substantial gratitude to the men 
who have fought its battles. Our soldiers of every war have 
been granted liberal pensions. The bill we are considering to- 
day is not a proposal to create a new national policy. It does 
not seek to establish a principle original or unique. The prin- 
ciple involved in the bill has been a national policy with us 
since the birth of the Republic. General pension laws for the 
benefit of regular troops have immediately followed every 
war; and a recognition of the State military organizations has 
always come, although in somewhat belated legislation. The 
militia soldiers of the Revolutionary War were given a pen- 
sionable status under the act of Congress of April 10, 1806, The 
militia soldiers of the War of 1812 were given a pensionable 
status under the act of February 13, 1871. The militia soldiers 
of the Mexican War were given a pensionable status under the 
act of January 29, 1887. While a bill substantially like this 
one was pending in the House on June 3, 1918, Champ Clark 
made a speech upon it. In his opening sentence he said: 

This bill ought to have been passed 50 years ago. 

And he concluded his remarks by saying: 

If the House wants to do justice long deferred, it ought to pass this 
bill with a whoop. r 

The Constitution of the United States vests in Congress the 
right to call into Federal service the State militia or other 
military organizations of any State. The act of Congress of 
February 28, 1795, which was reenacted in the last Revised 
Statutes as section 1642, and again by the act approved Jan- 
uary 21, 1908, was construed by a unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court as vesting in and delegating to the President 
of the United States the authority to call into the Federal 
service the military organizations of a State, President Lin- 
coln availed himself of this authority very generally in the 
border States. Such State troops as were called into Federal 
service were thereafter recognized as regular troops and came 
within the purview of subsequent pension legislation. The Mis- 
souri State Militia and the Provisional Missouri Militia, organ- 
ized under an agreement between Governor Gamble, of Missouri, 
and President Lincoln, have been given a pensionable status 
under section 4722 of the Revised Statutes; and, by a joint 
resolution approved February 15, 1895, they were accorded all 
the benefits of the pension act of June 27, 1890. But the pro- 
visions of section 4722 afforded no benefit whatever to any 
member of the enrolled militia of Missouri, or of any other 
State, nor to any similar State organization. 

Subdivision 3 of section 4693 authorized the granting of pen- 
sions to State soldiers who were wounded in action while serv- 
ing under a United States officer, provided such pension claims 
were presented and allowed prior to July 4, 1874. This par- 
ticular piece of legislation, however, is not now of any ad- 
vantage to the ordinary State troops who served with the 
Union Armies. 

Except for the law recognizing State soldiers directly called 
into Federal military service by President Lincoln, and ex- 
cept for the law which became a practical nullity in 1874, 
the American Congress has never enacted a line of pension 
legislation dor those valiant and courageous men who went 


out under Federal officers and helped preserye the Union. 
The regular soldiers in the Federal Armies during the Civil 
War who were honorably discharged after 90 days of service, 
or who contracted disease or sustained injury in the line 
of duty, have been eligible to pension consideration from the 


This bill does not seek to pension every man who joined a 
State military organization. In its scope it is limited to those 
who participated and cooperated with the military forces of 
the United States; it is limited to those who were under the 
command of Federal officers; and it is limited to those who 
had the full 90 days of service required of Federal soldiers 
who receive pensions. 

These particular State troops fought in the same battles with 
the Federal troops; they were in command of the same officers; 
they marched side by side with them; they encountered the 
same foes and endured the same hardships; they showed the 
same courage and were inspired by the same patriotism. They 
received the same wounds as their Federal comrades, and many 
of them met death in battle or from disease contracted in the 
Service. Many of them who are yet living have endured more 
than a half a century of pain and discomfort and disease from 
their exposure and privation in the war. 

We are only asking to-day that the beneficent purposes of 
the pension system shall be general in their application. We 
ask that the benefit of the pension laws shall not be granted to 
some who are deserving and withheld from others who are 
equally deserving. We ask that our Government shall not only 
be generous but that it shall also be just, and that it shall no 
longer discriminate against these few surviving white-haired 
Sergi who imperiled their lives and their health to save the 

nion. 

In support of our contention that the enrolled militia organi- 
zations, in addition to being State troops, were serving the 
Union cause in the Civil War, I submit the views of President 
Lincoln. On October 5, 1863, the President wrote a letter to 
Charles Drake and others, of Missouri, in reply to a demand 
for the removal of General Schofield as commander of the De- 
partment of Missouri, and in reply to a request for disbanding 
the Enrolled Missouri Militia. The letter said: 

As to the Enrolled Missouri Militia, I shall endeavor to ascertain 
better than I now know what is its exact value. Let me aay however, 
e gmc eat bt Seay Mente Onley ms 
te de done 5 — if so, the roposition to throw that force — 92 and 

the place by bringing other forces from the field where they 

ually needed seems to be very extraord Whence shall they 

come? Shall they be withdrawn from Grant, or Banks, or Steel, or 
Rosecrans? Few things have been so gratifying to my anxious feelin 

as when in June last the local force in Missouri aided General Schofield 


to so promptly send sa large a general force to the relief of General 


Grant, then investing Vicks and menaced from without by General 
Johnston. Was this all wrong? Should the enrolled militia then have 
been rie Ske and General Herron detached from Grant to police 
Misson: 


T from finding cause to n to a sympathy 
for whatever relieves our general force in ouri and allows it to 
serve elsewhere. I therefore, as at present advised, can not attempt 
the destruction of the enrolled militia in Missouri. I may add that, 
the force being under national military contro}, it is also within the 
preclamation in regard to the habeas corpus. 

(Signed) A. LINCOLN. 

The Enrolled Missouri Militia served under the command of 
General Schofield and his successors from 1862 to 1865; they 
were armed and equipped by the United States; they were paid 
by the State of Missouri, but the State was reimbursed for the 
money thus expended by the act of April 17, 1866. 

A hundred facts might be cited to show that the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognized the enrolled militia of the States as being 
in fact, if not technically, a part of the forces fighting to pre- 
serve the Union. I will not detail further evidence to that end 
in this speech but will refer my colleagues to the very compre- 
hensive report made by the Committee on Invalid Pensions in 
support of the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ArRESON JI. 

Mr. ATKESON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very much interested in the passage of this bill. 
My only excuse for inviting your attention for a few minutes 
to a little sketch which I have prepared is that I conceive it to 
be an argument in favor of this bill. I will not have time to 
read it all, but I will read what I think is most interesting at 
this time, and you will readily see what a peculiar interest I 
have in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration, if it becomes a 
law, will probably affect the lives of more men and women in 
the sixth district of Missouri than in any other congressional 
district in the country. This bill is a tardy effort to do justice 
to a patriotic, loyal, and worthy class of men and women, too 
long neglected. But for the honor of the country it is better 
late than never, During the 57 years which have passed since 
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the incident at Appomattox the long line of the Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia men has fallen one by one until now only a few 
remain to be blessed by the provisions of this bill, The loyal 
men known as the Enrolled Missouri Militia men were not boys 
when they were enrolled for military duty in the State of Mis- 
souri in the sixties. Many of them were at middle life then— 
married men with homes and families to protect; and, indeed, 
this was among the reasons for their enrollment and service, 
with the additional duty from time to time to resist and pursue 
bushwhackers, marauders, and inyasions by the regular forces 
of the Southern Confederacy. They were not in the regular 
service of the United States, and yet they frequently served 
with the regular forces of the United States. They were not 
required by the terms of their enrollment to go outside the State; 
but within the State they were subject to all sorts of service 
defensive and offensive. Their service and loyalty were so 
conspicuous that even President Lincoln is on record in ap- 
proval of the service they rendered in the darkest hours of the 
Union. > 

For some unaccountable reason the brave men who mustered 
and fought whenever called out in defense of public and private 
property and to resist and drive out the irresponsible marauding 
forces of the enemy have never been given a pensionable status 
under the law, and the great majority of these faithful defend- 
ers of the Union have crossed over the Styx and now bivouac 
on the other side. Only a few remain to rejoice over this be- 
lated act of a Nation’s recognition; and with outstretched 
hands, both men and women, all old people, many of them 
grandfathers and grandmothers, are asking this Congress 
to do this act of justice, thereby redeeming, as far as we can, 
the long and unpardonable neglect of as brave and worthy 
soldiers as ever wore a uniform or followed a flag for the 
right, in defense of home and country. 

I have said that probably more of these men and women re- 
side in my congressional district than can be found in any 
other single district; and I may be indulged a few moments 
for a brief review of conditions which make this statement 
plausible, Gs 

The sixth Missouri district was really the frontier battle 
ground of the Civil War—frontier both as to place and time. 
Long before secession had reared its ugly head; long before 
the Confederate States of America were organized at Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; years before Fort Sumter was fired upon, the 
war in the West—upon the frontier—known in history as the 
“Kansas War —had raged over the virgin, flower-bedecked 
prairies of eastern Kansas and western Missouri. 

Two counties of my district adjoin Kansas, and they were 
early involved more or less in the Kansas war. Disloyalty 
flamed up from the unbroken sod everywhere, and it was met 
everywhere by a determined loyalty to the Union and freedom. 
The fierce passion of secession ran riot over the sparsely 
settled plains, and in less than 30 days after Fort Sumter sur- 
rendered the Stars and Bars floated from an hundred-foot 
flagpole planted in the courthouse square of my home city. 

When the Civil War actually broke out in 1861 and the irre- 
pressible conflict was actually on, conditions grew worse and 
worse, The marauders were everywhere in southwest Missouri, 
foraging upon and terrorizing the loyal people. In north Mis- 
souri the notorious “ Bill” Anderson was marching to and fro, 
destroying property and killing people as it suited him and his 
irresponsible organizations, Quantrell and his men marched 
out of my district to sack the city of Lawrence, Kans., and 
marched back into it to scatter to the four winds within and 
beyond it in Missouri. Hamilton, a soldier of fortune from 
Georgia, and his men marched out of my district on the 19th 
day of May, 1858, only a mile or two over in Kansas, and com- 
mitted what is known in history and song as The Marais des 
Cygnes Massacre.” These were all irregular bands, of whose 
murderous deeds it is useless now to speak. 

Then the regular forces of the Confederacy invaded Missouri 
under General Price and under General Shelby, Many real 
battles were fought, nearly all in the western gnd southwest- 
ern part of Missouri, Colonel Mulligan was captured at Lex- 
ington; Siegel was defeated at Carthage; General Lyon was 
killed at Wilson Creek, near Springfield; and a short time 
after, at Wilson Creek, just a little way over in Arkansas, 
was fought the battle of Pea Ridge, where the Confederate 
general, McCullough, was killed and the splendid army under 
him and General Price was defeated, and as a result of the 
campaign ending at Pea Ridge, planned by that heroic patriot 
and soldier General Lyon, Missouri was saved to the Union. 

I quote from Medlure's History of Missouri: 

After the battle of Pea Ridge many of the Missourians engaged in 


the early campaigns in Missouri on the side of the South returned to 
the State. Many of these operated in small bands and gave the State 


Some of 
risoners, 

ple and burned and destroyed property without the 
for any government or rules of any kind. They called 
Raids, massacres, and military reprisals fol- 
Neighbors were suspicious of 
each other. Brother was turned against brother. No man was safe, and 
1 women and children suffered untold miseries. Feeling ran 
high, Men were almost driven into lawlessness. Many took advantage 
of the disorder to retaliate personal grudges. 


In all this strife two distinct kinds of warfare prevailed. One was 
the effort on the part of local Confederate leaders to recruit organized 
companies for service in the South and get them out of the State. 
These recruiting efforts were the cause of many small but desperate 
battles in the State, because one object of the Union forces was to 
preyent such recruiting. The other type of warfare was usually known 
as guerrilla warfare. It consisted of raids, destruction of property, 
and murders on the part of guerrilla bands, and the efforts of the 
authorities to kill or capture these bands. These guerrilla leaders had 
friends and relatives who aided and often concealed them. The Union 
forces were on the lookout for those who aided the guerrillas. Both 
the guerrilla bands and the Union forces were composed largely of 
citizens of Missouri. The hatred and desire for revenge 3 by 
this local warfare did not cease with the end of the war. Both groups 
engaged in the struggle continued to live in the State. For this reason 
feeling aroused by the Civil War lasted as it did in Missouri. 

I mention these facts in passing to show the conditions which 
gave the Enrolled Missouri Militia a lot of exercise in defend- 
ing their homes, resisting and pursuing the irregular and ir- 
responsible enemy, as well as the regular and responsible 
armies of the Southern Confederacy. It requires no imagina- 
tion to see that the Enrolled Missouri Militia, along with the 
other loyal army organizations provided for in this bill, endured 
many hardships in defense of the State and the flag of the 
Union. 

Conditions were so bad in the border counties of Missouri, 
two of which are in the sixth Missouri district, which I have 
the honor to represent in this House, that soon after the 
Quantrell raid upon Lawrence, General Ewing issued his cele- 
brated “ Order No. 11,” practically depopulating Jackson, Cass, 
Bates, and Vernon Counties, and they became “no man’s land” 
for the remainder of the war. The people were compelled 
upon 15 days’ notice, except as to a few localities near Har- 
risonville, Independence, and Kansas City, to go into Kansas 
beyond the first tier of counties or back into the second tier 
of counties in Missouri, In a few weeks after this “ Order 
No. 11,” now famous in story and art, was issued the homes 
and property abandoned by the settlers was commandeered or 
reduced to ashes. 

But enough has been said to give some idea of the faithful 
and patriotic service of the Enrolled Missouri Militia men, and 
I hope there is no one in this House unwilling to see the few 
remaining properly recognized by the laws of this great re- 
united country. 

Notwithstanding the bitterness and animosity which existed 
before, during, and for some years after the war, these ex- 
Union soldiers and ex-Confederate soldiers are now neighbors 
and friends, living in peace and love with one another, holding 
each other in mutual regard and esteem. Every vestige of hate 
and rancor has disappeared; and even what was formerly re- 
garded as the fateful State line between Missouri and Kansas 
is now only a common highway, and the people residing on 
either side of it scarcely know it is a State line. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the fierce passions of 
the war are so completely forgotten and forgiven that the 
State has for a number of years paid the ex-Confederate sol- 
diers regular pensions; and the last regular session of our 
legislature, Republican in both branches for the first time 
since the reenfranchisement of the Confederate soldiers, and 
the State government Republican in all its branches, appro- 
priated $275,000 deficieney to pay these ex-Confederates their 
pensions, Now, these men who followed the Stars and Bars 
and wore the gray, who fought against their neighbors and 
fellow citizens who followed the Stars and Stripes and wore 
the blue, in spite of the facts of history, are provided for by 
the State in some degree; but the men—the Enrolled Missouri 
Militia men—against whom they marched and fought have 
been ignored and neglected by the Government whose flag 
they upheld and whose uniform they wore. Can our country 
afford to be longer ungrateful or unappreciative of the mere 
remnant of the loyal Enrolled Missouri Militin and the other 
loyal organizations provided for in this bill, who defended our 
flag and helped restore our broken country? 

This bill is a righteous bill, and I feel sure this House will 
see it in that light. Let us do justice before it shall be eter- 
nally too late. [Applause.] s 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GERNERD]. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state tbat I am 
heartily in favor of this bill. In Pennsylvania we had quite 


8 and the Union forces in the State much trouble. 
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a number of regiments that were formed to defend against the 
approach of the Confederate Army as it went into Pennsyl- 
vania, and that helped to locate the decisive battle at Gettys- 
burg. I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rot]. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I entertain no doubt but what 
this bill will be approved by the House. I have no doubt that 
it will pass. If there is any delay in the passage of this bill, 
it will be in the Senate and not in the House. I hope the press 
of the country will let the people who are interested in this 
legislation, and who have been interested in it for many years, 
know who is responsible for the delay, if there is any further 
delay in its enactment. 

This measure should haye been enacted into law 50 years 
ago. I am not as familiar with the history of the splendid, 
valiant service that was rendered by the other State organiza- 
tions that are included in this bill as I am with the history 
of the service rendered by the enrolled militia and other simi- 
lar organizations of my own State. I do know that as to those 
organizations in Missouri great credit and honor is due, and this 
bill is meritorious and should be enacted speedily by this 
branch of the National Congress, as well as in the Senate. I 
hope that the Senate will be spurred into taking prompt action 
on the bill, as soon as we pass it in the House, which I con- 
fidently anticipate we shall do within the next hour or two. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I was more than 
interested in the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ATKESON], who lives across the line from where I live. He re- 
vived the stories of the early sixties which have been repeated 
in my ears ever since I can remember. When I went to Kansas 
the people were still afraid of the Missourians on the Kansas 
side of the line, and on the Missouri side of the line they were 
afraid of the Kansans. The Missouri Militia, as well as the 
Kansas Militia, were composed of as brave a lot of men as ever 
fought under any command. They rendered as great service 
during the war as any troops that were regularly mustered into 
the service of the United States. Many of them were sent out- 
side of their States. Troops from Missouri and Kansas went 
down into Arkansas. Troops from Kansas crossed the line 
into Missouri to join the Regular troops and assist them. The 
acquaintance that I have had with many of these men person- 
ally has been of such a character as to elevate my estimate of 
the men who participated in that great war. The personnel of 
the men in the militia was in no sense inferior to those who 
were engaged as Regular troops. I am glad at this late day 
to see this bill acted upon here, having a prospect of an early 
right of way through the House. I hope to see the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
agreed to, which provides that the combined service with the 
Regular troops or in the militia making a total period of 90 
days shall entitle a man to the benefits of the bill. The bill is 
one that has had, as was suggested here a moment ago, consider- 
ation in this House for many years. I regret that the mere 
matter of the numbers involved has from time to time prevented 
favorable action upon it. It has been thought that it was the 
duty of the States to make provision for these loyal troops who 
served under the States, That has probably resulted in delay- 
ing action by Congress on this measure. I hope that after its 
passage through the House it will receive early and favorable 
consideration in the Senate and soon become a law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
again we are consuming a couple of hours’ time in general de- 
bate on a bill, and the major portion of that general debate is 
not on the subject matter of the bill at all. We are compelled 
to sit here and listen to a discussion of the so-called dereliction 
of the Attorney General for about the fourth or fifth or sixth 
time, The- gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] consumed 
20 or 25 minutes in suggesting things that the Attorney General 
might not do, and a careful reading of the gentleman’s speech 
to-morrow I venture the assertion will not discover one single 
item of fact. 


5 LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will be gentleman 
e 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this time. I shall yield a lit- 
tle later if I can get more than five minutes. The gentleman 
from Michigan, my good friend, Mr. Wooprtrr, bas also made 
another speech, and you will have to say for that speech, as 
against the other one, that he does insert some so-called facts in 
his remarks, But it is not my purpose to defend the Attorney 
General. I do not think he needs any defense. He has always 
been able to take care of himself and can now. All appreciate, 
however, the unfairness of this attack on him at this time, as he 
is not permitted to come on this floor and answer his critics. 
Were he accorded that privilege I for one am sure gentlemen 
who are attacking him would not be permitted to get away 
with such glaring insinuations of misconduct as they are at 
present, He is not accorded the same courtesy as is given a 
prisoner at the bar of justice, namely, to be faced by his 
accusers. 

It is not my purpose to criticize Members of the House be- 
cause that is not my prerogative, but I want to call the atten- 
tion of this House to this whole proposition as I see it. When 
the election was held and the Republicans were sent into the 
control of affairs of the Government I looked upon my election 
as an authority to come down to Congress and pass laws which 
were for the best interest of the whole country, and when that 
same electorate elected a Republican Executive, with his sub- 
ordinates of his own choosing, I did not interpret that they 
sent me down here to accept or undertake to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the activities of the President’s Cabinet. In 
other words, I mean by that this: The American people, I be- 
lieve, have confidence in Warren G. Harding's honesty 100 per 
cent. [Applause.] I believe they have confidence in his ability 
to-day 100 per cent more than they had when they gave him 
7,000,000 votes of majority, and it surely follows that they must 
have some confidence in the acts of his Cabinet, for they logi- 
cally become the President’s own acts and responsibilities, and 
up to date against whom have the criticisms been hurled? Cer 
tainly not against the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this time. I will go further 
and say I believe the American people have confidence in the 
acts which are committed by the subordinate officials of Mr. 
Harding, and if they have not that confidence the position I 
find myself in is only one of two things. If I bring myself to 
the point where I am willing to assail the acts of Mr. Harding's 
administration in an executive way in a year and six months 
after taking hold of the Government I then ought to be in a 
position where I am willing to say I am ready to support and 
help bring about the impeachment proceedings of those men 
because I know they are crooks. I want to ask the men who are 
assailing the administration officials, if they are willing to send 
through the mails what they say in this House? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say to the gentleman I will do 
that , 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will yield to let me an- 
swer, I will tell him I will do precisely that. 

Mr. RUCKER, I yield five minutes additional to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. It is the easiest thing in the world by innuendo 
and insinuation to arouse the people’s suspicion that there is 
something wrong. As I said in the outset, I hold no brief for 
Mr. Daugherty; he does not need it. He is a man of courage 
and conviction, and if he is so culpable and if he is so dishonest 
as to be guilty of one-half of what has been insinuated against 
him, Mr. Harding and the American people will find it out be- 
fore very long. You gentlemen do not need to worry about 
that responsibility. You have enough to do to satisfy the people 
with your fitness. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. BEGG. And it would seem to me the rankest travesty 
on my own respectability if I, as a Member of this House, would 
support an administration like the gentleman from Georgia 
supported the Wilson administration, under which all the crooks 
flourished, as he now states, and my own Attorney General 
served two years without starting a single prosecution, for me 
now to cry “ Stop thief.” 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
right. 

Mr. BEGG. And insinuates that the Department of Jus- 
tice has a lot of crooks in its administration from beginning to 


I do not insinuate, I speak out- 
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Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BEGG. I can not at this time. 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I never insinuate anything. I 
state the facts. 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman did not state a single fact in his 
speech. I demanded he furnish evidence of the names of the 
men who have been found guilty and sent to the penitentiary 
as the result of congressional investigation. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I gave the gentleman the names. 
These are three—Martin, Mulhall, and Lamar. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman answered by asking a question 
of the gentleman from Ohio, and now gives the names of three 
men who were convicted but not because of any activity on the 
part of the present critics of the Attorney General. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield for just a 
moment? 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. I want to ask the gentleman to make it 
plain to the House that I have not been guilty of any insinua- 
tion. The things that I have said are direct charges and not 
insinuations, and not a thing I have said has been denied. 

Mr. BEGG. I squared that in what I said at the start. Let 
us look at this thing. We went through a war. That war was 
ended really November 11, 1918. The Democratic administra- 
tion, with a Democratic Department of Justice, was in control. 
You went through that administration two and a half years, 
and I was in Congress when we had a Republican investigating 
committee, with minority men, who took up the facts. The 
old administration never as much as sent a department official 
to make an investigation to ascertain the truth of any of those 
findings, and, mind you, the Democrats were in power twice 
as long as the Republicans up to date. Did you, Mr. LARSEN, 
complain then? You kept still and said “ Me, too,” every time 
the President cracked the whip. 

But to stand day after day and insinuate because the 
Department of Justice within 14 or 15 months has not put 
department officials in the penitentiary it means he is a crook. 
Give him a full rein, and I will say to you that Harry Daugh- 
erty, I know, will not quit on the job regardless of the man 
accused, but if he is guilty will bring him before the bar of 


justice. 
He will not quit on the job, whether he is a Democrat or 
Republican. ` 


Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman has said that the Attorney 
General is giving attention to all the men who fleeced the Gov- 
ernment during the last administration? 

Mr. BEGG. All that were ascertainable from the facts. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman think that would be 
possible? \ 5 

Mr. BEGG. So far as the facts can be ascertained, 

Mr. KEARNS. There are so many of them. 

Mr. BEGG. That may be true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Beco] has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, I would like to ask the whole Congress 
this: Will not the American people have as much confidence in 
the man who is honestly and fearlessly doing his duty, whether 
in an executive department or a congressional office? If the 
legislative end of the Government will attend to its business 
and pass the laws and let the Executive run this Government 
the next four years, we will get out of the chaotic condition the 
country was dumped into by the Democratic administration 
in the past and will receive the plaudits of a grateful people. 
Let me say again to my Democratic friends you can not divert 
the criticism leveled against your party for its dismal failures 
of your administration by crying crook and grafter against the 
present Republican administration, which has done more in one 
year to right your mistakes than you did in over two years 
following the war. [{Applause.] 

Mr, LANGLEY. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
me one minute? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield one minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire at the pres- 
ent time to enter into the discussion that we have just been 
listening to. I have every faith that the Attorney General, who 
is, I happen to know, a faithful, honorable, efficient officer, will 
do his duty in these matters as he has heretofore. But what I 
am interested in most just now is to get this militia pension 
bill through the House and I hope my colleagues will help me 
do it. I am proud to see so much sentiment for the bill, which 
was not the case when I began this fight 15 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the pension act of May 11 
1912, and all acts amendatory thereof, be, and they are hereby, extended 
to include the officers and enlisted men of the State militia and other 
organizations of the several States of the Union that participated and 
cooperated with the military forces of the United States, under the 
command of United States officers, during the Clvil War and who 
actually rendered such service for a period of 90 days or more in any 
of the said military organizations during said war, and who were hon- 
orably discharged therefrom or otberwise honorably relieved from duty 
under the order of proper military authority. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, Hne 4, after the word “ thereof” 
insert the words including the act of May 1, 1920.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, just a moment, I offer this 
amendment with the authority of the committee, because at the 
time we agreed upon reporting the bill there was some question 
raised as to whether this language, “Act of May 11, 1912, and 
all acts amendatory thereof,” would include the act of May 1, 
1920, further increasing the Civil War pensions. In order to be 
safe upon it we decided to include this language. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RUCKER: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“ organizations,” insert “or rtly in such militia organizations and 
partly in the militia forces of the United States.“ 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. The purpose 
of this amendment, I think, is fair. A great many valiant, good 
soldiers served in the State militia probably 30 days under 
a Federal officer and then enlisted in the Federal service and 
seryed 60 days or less than 60 days, But the 60 days’ service 
in the organized Army of the United States is not pensionable, 
and you can not combine the militia service with it. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to combine the two, so that if a man 
served in the militia for 30 days and afterwards enlisted in the 
Army for 60 days, those two together would make 90 days and 
entitle him to a pension. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
no objection to that amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On page 2, line 2, strike out the 
word “such,” so that 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Page 2, line 2, 
strike out the word “ such.” x 

Mr. LANGLEY. The print of the bill I have here con- 
tains that word in line 10, on page 1. I see no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have Report No. 837. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Anyhow, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think it should come out. I 
think the reading of the bill might be construed that these men 
must have service under a United States officer. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, it does. That was the purpose of the 
bill. Because if they were not serving under United States 
officers they were not in the forces of the United States, But 
the amendment adopted by the committee fixed it in such a 
way that this amendment is not needed, I think. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I feel quite certain that the 
amendment will clarify the intent of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘The intent of the bill was to make pension- 
able those who served under a Federal officer in the Army 
during the war for a period of 90 days. 

Mr. ROACH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. ROACH. The word “such,” as I read this bill, refers 
to the particular military organizations in which these veterans 
had served. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH, It seems to me that in order to make it read 
properly the word “such” should remain in the bill. It 
refers especially to the several branches of the military organi- 
zations in which these men may have served, and it says that 
“such service,” referring back to the military organizations in 
which they served, “shall be recognized by the Government in 
the payment of a pension.” I believe it should remain in there, 
because if it is stricken out, if the word “such” is stricken out, 
it would so cloud the meaning of that language that it might 
be construed to refer to service in the branch of the regular 
recognized service as having to be 90 days. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I fear that if the word “such” 
is left in it will be construed to require 90 days’ service under 
a United States officer. 

Mr. ROACH. That is just what I fear; that it would be con- 
strued to require that if it were stricken out. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, in view 
of the language offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucxker], the word “such” ought to be left out. It seems to 
me it is surplusage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think undoubtedly the word 
should be taken out, because it then leaves the reading, and 
are hereby extended to include the officers and enlisted men of 
the State militia and other organizations of the several States 
of the Union that participated and cooperated with the military 
forces of the United States under the command of United 
States officers during the Civil War and who actually rendered 
such service for a period of 90 days or more.” That leaves 
out the word “such,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLIS: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
States,“ strike out “under the command of United States officers"; 
also the comma before and after those words. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, my interpretation of this legis- 
lation is that it is intended to confer a pensionable status upon 
the officers and enlisted men of the State militia and other 
organizations of the several States of the Union that partici- 
pated in and cooperated with the military forces of the United 
States during the Civil War and who actually rendered 90 
days’ service. I want to reach the exact proposition that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] would reach by strik- 
ing out the word “such.” I want to put it beyond question or 
controversy, and I believe the Members of this House want to 
put it beyond question or controversy. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. In a moment. As I understand, this language 
presents the argument that has been urged for this legislation 
not only before the committee of this Congress but before com- 
mittees in former Congresses, to wit, that these men, very 
many of them, served not only in cooperation with the mili- 
tary forces but actually served under the officers of the United 
States. That is true, but here is the situation: Some of them 
served 60 days under the officers of the United States and did 
not serve the full 90 days under the officers of the United 
States. Some of them served perhaps 89 days under the officers 
of the United States. All of them served 90 days either under 
their own or United States officers in an effort to put down the 
rebellion. They fall under the definition of this bill in that 
they were engaged in cooperation with the military forces of 
the United States and served 90 days. 

Now, I do not think that any Member of this House wants to 
put the burden on any of these men to show that their service 
for the entire 90 days was under the Regular officers, It would 
be unjust and unfair. It would defeat in very many instances 
the very purpose of this bill. 

I do not want to take chances on merely striking out the 
word “such.” Let us strike at the very root of the trouble. 
The bill is well framed, on the idea that there must have been 
service in cooperation with the military forces of the United 
States, and that it must have been for a minimum of 90 days. 
I have no objection to that. But I do seriously object, and I 
believe every man in this House will seriously object, to putting 
upon those men or the widows who survive them the burden 
of proving that that entire 90 days’ service was under the offi- 
cers of the Regular Army. 


Mr. RHODES. My friend has stated that the purpose of the 
bill was to give a pensionable status to those men who cooper- 
ated with the Union Army. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if there were any other conditions under which this service 
was rendered except under the supervision and control of the 
United States Army officers? And if that is true, why is it 
not perfectly proper and wise to permit this provision to re- 
main in the bill? 

Mr. ELLIS. I understand there were other conditions. I 
have always understood, during the 16 years that I have been 
interested in obtaining legislation on this subject, that there 
were numerous instances where, in cooperation with the armies 
of the United States, some of these militia organizations served 
throughout an entire engagement or several engagements under 
their own officers. Many of them, of course, in many instances 
served part of the time under Regular officers. I hope this 
amendment will find favor with the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 7 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to put myself ap- 
parently in opposition to any provision of this bill, but I must 
do it, because I am opposed to the amendment offered by my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. Ertis], 

I think we have gone quite far enough in this to provide here 
for a pensionable status for every man who served in the State 
militia and in the other armies of the United States as much 
as 90 days. The amendment offered would throw down the 
bars and make everybody pensionable who rendered any sort 
of service. It is one thing to make pensionable a good soldier, 
a brave man, who was loyal to his country. It is another 
thing—it would be a damaging and demoralizing thing—to pen- 
sion men who were members of marauding parties and dis- 
organized bodies who perpetrated all kinds of crimes. It would 
tend to confuse the public mind in communities where such 
organizations existed and would saddle on the real soldiers the 
ignominy of the acts and conduct of those men who did things 
that I do not care to repeat. I have heard of them, and my 
colleague from Missouri has heard of them. But I am as loyal 
to the real soldier as any man. If you put that amendment in 
the bill, the bill is doomed. It will never pass. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is it the gentleman's idea that this will 
greatly widen the scope of the bill? 

Mr. RUCKER. It certainly will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The mere fact that a man cooperated with 
the military forces of the United States does not necessarily 
mean that he served with those forces, 

Mr. RUCKER. Why, if you and I had gone into somebody's 
melon patch and taken a watermelon after nightfall we could 
say we were aiding the Federal troops. It will not do. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes.. 

Mr. ELLIS. I want to say to the gentleman that if he will 
read the other requirements, the other specifications here, he 
will see that there is no danger of any man procuring a pen- 
sion under this law who is not entitled to it. See what you 
have provided. You provide that the officers and-enlisted men 
of the militia shall receive these pensions. You require that 
they must have been enlisted in a militia company or like or- 
ganization; that they must have participated and cooperated 
with the military forces of the United States. They must have 
rendered service for the period of 90 days or more in a mili- 
tary organization. Now, we are concerned only with the one 
question whether during all of that 90 days’ service to their 
country these men may have served under their own officers or 
must they all the time have served under the officers of the 
Army. 

Mr. RUCKER. Under every pension law that has been en- 
acted, every essential fact necessary to be shown in order to 
acquire a pension is a matter of record proof. Every essen- 
tial fact provided for in this bill would be a matter of record. 
The Adjutant General has records showing the enlistment and 
service of every man in the militia. The unorganized or dis- 
organized bodies of men that the gentleman speaks of have no 
records, and the Pension Department will be called upon to 
increase its force 100 per cent if this amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. ELLIS. But your bill provides that they must be en- 
listed members of these organizations. They must be enrolled 
in these organizations. 

Mr. RUCKER. They are enrolled. 

Mr. ELLIS. They must have served as a part of these or- 
ganizations, 

Mr. RUCKER. But your amendment does not provide that. 

Mr. ELLIS. Other provisions of the bill take care of that. 
This bill does not provide for camp followers, for raiders of 
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melon patches, or for anyone except soldiers who served 90 
days in cooperation with military forces of the United States 
in putting down the rebellion. If this thing is insisted upon, 
you may exclude 80 per cent of the deserving militia men or 
their widows in Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas who, after the 
lapse of 60 years, may not be able to establish this requirement 
as to United States officers. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, just one word. So far as my 
experience is concerned, it will not exclude one single man, and 
if the gentleman from Kentucky has excluded his people I know 
he will be sorry for it. 

Mr, CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Of course, I think we are all interested in perfecting 
this bill so as to meet the ends of justice toward these old 
veterans of the Civil War. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUCKER] is, of course, a friend to these men, as we all know 
here on the floor of the House; but I do think that the amend- 
ment offered to strike out the language “ under the command 
of United States officers” is very essential. Let me illustrate 
by an example: At first the State of Tennessee voted to re- 
main in the Union, but later another election was called and 
the State by a small majority voted to secede and go with the 
other Southern States. During that awful conflict that was 
waged for four years there were in the mountain sections of 
the State independent scout organizations who were not a part 
of the State militia, and in deed and truth not under the direct 
command of any military officer of the United States; yet 
they were rendering valiant service to the forces of the United 
States, as much so as if they had been on the firing line and in 
the ranks under command of an officer of the United States. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr, CLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. Those very men of whom the gentlemen speaks 

could not get a pension under this bill as it now stands, 
Mr. CLOUSE. With this language in not one of those men, 
in my judgment, is entitled to the benefits of a pension, I 
have a case that is now pending before the Secretary of the 
Interior. Clabe Beatty was a member of Capt. David Beatty's 
command of scouts operating in the mountains of central east 
Tennessee. They were acting in conjunction with Federal 
troops under General Thomas. In 1870 an act of Congress was 
passed which granted these men an honorable discharge and 
put them upon identically the same footing as men who had 
served in the regular military forces. They were cooperating 
with General Thomas throughout his campaign in that section 
of the country; and it was essential to have these scouts there, 
because there were people going about robbing homes, robbing 
people of their grain, their cattle, their hogs, and their horses 
and carrying them away. The people in that section of the 
country were powerless, and General Thomas was anxious to 
have this company of independent scouts connected with the 
service, though they were not sworn into the service of the 
United States Army, and, indeed, under conditions prevailing 
in Tennessee after the State had seceded they were not mem- 
bers of the State militia. Would you deny these men any 
benefits accruing under this law? That is what the bill now 
does, The case I have in mind has been rejected, although 
they were given the benefit of this special act in 1870, and 
they have been rejected because the Pension Bureau now holds 
that in order to entitle a Civil War veteran to a pension he 
must have served at least 90 days in the military service and 
received an honorable discharge. These gentlemen to whom 
I refer can not now receive a pension and can not receive one 
under this act unless this amendment is adopted. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 
Mr. LANGLEY. May I interrupt the gentleman long enough 
to ask unanimous consent that debate on this section and all 
amendments close in five minutes? 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. LITTLE. I want to offer an amendment and talk about 
it a few minutes. 
Mr. LANGLEY. As I understand, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas would have the privilege of offering an amendment. Very 
well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that it apply to this amendment 
only. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Chairman, the provisions of this 
bill as presented to the House by the committee are all of such 


a character that it requires an elastic conscience to yote for 
the bill even as presented. With the proposed amendment by 
the gentleman from Missouri attached to it, there would be 
absolutely no excuse for any Member of the House to vote 
for such a proposition, In other words, it legalizes highway 
robbery of the Treasury of the United States. That is about 
what it does, Furthermore, it is an insult to every Grand Army 
veteran in this country. You are going to open up the old 
pension question of pensioning every guerilla, giving him a legal 
status under the pension law. Where are you going to stop? 
Some of these were young boys who had a chance to enlist 
but did not go into the Army. Many of them, to speak plainly, 
dodged the draft, and yet you are going to legalize their pen- 
sion status. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. For a short question; I have only five 
minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am desirous, as I said earlier in the de- 
bate, of enacting the most liberal legislation of relief of 
deserving soldiers and dependents who actually rendered mili- 
tary service required in this bill, but I am not in favor of 
e the bill by adopting an amendment that may 

efeat it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am glad that the gentleman is opposed 
to the adoption of an amendment which would clearly kill the 
bill. If the amendment is adopted, the bill would certainly be 
killed, if not in this body, then elsewhere, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ELLIS) there were—ayes 26, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Chairman, I present the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word authority,“ strike out the od and 
insert “and to include the officers and enlisted men of the ighteenth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry and the Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer Cay- 
alry honorably discharged.” 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, between the close of the Civil 
War and the e of the Spanish War in 1898 the United 
States Government enlisted only two regiments of volunteer cav- 
alry. The gentleman from Kentucky makes a point of order. He 
did not say what it was, but I presume he means that they do 
not belong to the Civil War troops nor to the Spanish War 
troops, and so there is no way in God's world to take care of 
them. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. What I had in mind was that this is a bill 
dealing with the Civil War legislation, and these men came into 
the service after the Civil War was over. 

Mr. LITTLE. Here are two volunteer regiments, and the 
only ones in a generation that did not have a Civil War record 
or a Spanish War service. They do not belong to anything. 
Nobody cares anything about what happens to them, and the 
gentleman makes the point of order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will reply to the point of order by 
subpenaing a witness, and let us find out whether it is right 
to do anything. I am reading from the official report of Gen, 
George A. Custer: 

In General Custer’s official report of this campaign he uses the fol- 
low 5 
“The point at which we found the Cheyenne village was in Texas, 
on the Sweetwater, about 10 miles west of the State line. Before clos- 
ing my report I desire to call the attention of the major general com- 
manding to the unvarying good conduct of this command since it under- 
took the march. We started with all the rations and forage that could 
be obtained, neither sufficient for the time for which we have already 
been out. First, it became necessary to reduce the amount of rations ; 
afterwards a still ter reduction was necessary; and to-night mos 
of my men made their suppers from the flesh of mules that have di 
on the march to-day from starvation, When called upon to move in 
light marching order they abandoned tents and blankets without a 
murmur, although much of the march has been made during the 
severest winter weather I have experienced in this latitude. 

“The horses and mules of this command have subsisted day after 
day upon nothing but green cottonwood bark. During all these priva- 
tions the officers and men maintained a most cheerful spirit, and I 
know not which I admire most, their gallantry in battle or the patient 
but unwavering persistence and energy with which they have withstood 
the many disagreeable ordeals of this e 9 

“As the term of service of the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry is ap- 
proaching its termination, and I may not again have the sa ‘action 
of commanding them during active operations, I desire to commend 
them—offlicers and men—to the favorable notice of the commanding 
general. Serving on foot, they have marched in a manner and at a 
rate that would put some of the Regular regiments of Infantry to the 
blush. Instead of crying out for empty wagons to transport them, each 


morning every man marched with his troop, and—what might be taken 
as an example by some of the line officers of the Regular Infantry— 
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company officers marched regularly on foot at the head of their respec- 
tive companies, and now, when approaching the termination of a march 
of over 300 miles, on greatly deficient rations, I have yet to see the 
first straggler.“ 

When Gen. George A. Custer sends the heroes of that great 
organization before you for decent treatment and recognition 
they are met with a point of order. Is that a good argument 
against it? Which side do they belong to, the Spanish War 
or the Civil War? Where are you going to put them? From 
1869 down they have never had any recognition. They have 
been “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung” for 50 years. Gentle- 
men, here are two regiments, For the first time they come 
here and really get the opportunity to ask for decent treatment, 
which you are going to give the militiamen, and they are met 
with a point of order. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
point of order. I do not believe it is good; but if it is, I sug- 
gest to him that he do this honor to General Custer and the 
two splendid regiments and let them be treated as you are 
treating other militiamen. 

SHERIDAN AND CUSTER. 

I have already asked the attention of the House to what 
General Custer said with regard to the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry. I shall now call your attention to the 
reports on those regiments of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the 
greatest cavalry chief the world ever saw and one of the 
greatest Indian fighters we ever had on the border. General 
Sheridan said in his report of November 1, 1869, that in the 
last six years the Indians along that border had murdered more 
than 800 men, women, and children. The Seventh United 
States Cavalry and the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Kansas 
Regiments carried on the campaign against the southwestern 
Indians—the Cheyennes, Apaches, Kiowas, and the Comanches. 
The Eighteenth Kansas Cavalry was organized under a circular 
of June 21, 1867, from military headquarters for the Division 
of Missouri, and was mustered in at Fort Harker, Kans., from 
July 13 to 15, 1867, and mustered out there November 15, 
1867. An epidemic of cholera attacked the Eighteenth imme- 
diately at Fort Harker, and 20 of them died. 

Companies B and © fought the Cheyenne Indians on Prairie 
Dog Creek on August 21 and 22. Major Armes, of the Tenth 
United States Cavalry, commended the officers and men in the 
highest terms, They preserved the State of Kansas from fur- 
ther Indian depredations at that time. On August 30 Maj. 
H. L. Moore, of the Eighteenth, and his men fought the same 
Indians again. This gentleman was one of my predecessors 
in the Congress of the United States, having served in the 
Fifty-third Congress, and he afterwards served as commanding 
officer of the Nineteenth Kansas, being lieutenant colonel, I 
believe. The lieutenant colonels of both the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Kansas have served in these halls, The campaign 
made by the Eighteenth Kansas in 1867 drove the Indians to 
winter quarters and left the frontier settlements of Kansas in 
comparative peace, 

The following year the Nineteenth Kansas was mustered in 
by companies from October 20 to 29, 1868, at Topeka, and 
mustered out at Fort Hays, Kans., April 18, 1869—organized 
under authority of a telegram from the Secretary of War to 
Lieut. Gen, William Tecumseh Sherman, dated October 6, 1868. 
On November 5, 1868, the regiment moved from Topeka toward 
the Arkansas River, crossing at Wichita, marched southwest, 
and joined the Seventh United States Cavalry near the junction 
of Beaver Creek and North Canadian, 112 miles south of Fort 
Dodge, at the Camp Supply cantonment. Owing to severe 
snowstorms and the entanglements of the Cimarron Canyons, 
the regiment reached Camp Supply at the end of the month. 

General Sheridan says: 


The regiment lost its way, and, becoming entangled in the can- 
yons of the Cimarron and in the deep snow, it could not make its 
way out and was in a bad fix. * è œ It had been subsisting on 
buffalo for eight or nine oars * » * Officers and men behayed 
admirably in the trying condition in which they were placed. 

General Sheridan tells of their march down the Washita, and 
Says: 

The snow was still on the ground and the weather very cold, but 
the officers and_men were very cheerful, although the men had only 
shelter tents. We moved due south until we struck the Washita, near 
Custer’s fight of November 27, having crossed the main Canadian, with 
the thermometer about 18° below zero. On the next day we started 
down the Washita, following the Indian trail; but finding so man deep 
ravines and canyons I thought we would move out on the divide, but 
a blinding snowstorm coming on, and fearing to get lost with a jarge 
command and trains of wagons on a treeless prairie without water, 
we were forced back to the banks of the Washita, where we at least 
could get wood and water 

This was continued until the evening of the 16th of December, 
when we came to the vicinity of the Indians, 8 Kiowas. They 
did not dream that any soldiers could operate in such cold and incle- 
ment weather, and we marched down on them before they knew of 
our presence in the country, 


The result of this campaign was that Santanta and Lone 
Wolf, chiefs of the Kiowas, were taken prisoners, and by a 
threat of execution that tribe was forced to report at Fort 
Cobb, together with the Comanches and Apaches, and finally 
induced to go on their reservation. 

From Fort Cobb the command marched to the base of the 
Washita Mountains and established Fort Sill, near Medicine 
Bluff. On the 2d of March following the Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry and the Seventh United States Cayalry, under the 
command of General Custer, went in pursuit of the Cheyennes. 
The course pursued was via Camp Radiminski, mouth of Elk 
Creek, to a point on North Fork of Red River, a few miles 
above the mouth of Salt Fork. 

The Cheyenne trail was struck on Salt Fork on the 6th of 
March, 1869, and followed to the north along the eastern edge 
of the Llano Estacado until the 20th of March, when the 
Cheyennes were caught camped on Sweetwater Creek, about 10 
miles west of the eastern line of Texas, This march was made 


practically without transportation or adequate supplies, and 


for the last few days the men subsisted on mule meat without 
bread or salt. 

General Sheridan, General Custer, and Colonel Moore, with 
the soldiers of the Eighteenth Kansas, the Ninteenth Kansas, 
and the Seventh United States and Tenth United States Cav- 
alry, rescued the women prisoners from the Indians in the Texas 
Panhandle and drove the Indians far into the Llano Estacado 
and preserved southwestern Kansas for all time, practically, 
from Indian assaults. They followed and fought the Indians 
in driving storms, at times with no resources but the buffalo 
they killed, and the obligations the Southwest is under to them 
have never really been acknowledged by the Government of the 
United States. 

The most romantic feature of the campaign was the rescue 
of the women from Cloud County, Kans., whom they found in 
the Panhandle among the Indians, whom they beat after a fierce 
fight. Capt. John Q. A. Norton, of Lawrence, Kans., who is 
credited with marching alone against a Confederate battery, 
has told me personally the particulars of that episode, a tale that 
would do credit to the pen of a Dumas. As General Custer 
says in report: 

In obtaining the release of the captive white women, and that, too, 


without ransom, the men of my command, and particularly those of the 
Nineteenth Kansas, who were called into service owing to the murders 


and depredations of which the capture of these women formed a part, 


feel more fully repaid for the hardships they have indured than if they 
had survived an overwhelming victory over the Indians. 

Col. H. C. Lindsey, of the Twenty-second Kansas, in the 
Spanish War, was a sergeant major of the Nineteenth Kansas 
under Colonel Moore, Captain Norton, a soldier of the Civil 
War, then in 1869 a young lawyer at Lawrence, and an officer 
of exceptional courage and capacity and equipment, still lives at 
Lawrence, one of the foremost citizens of our great State, a 
soldier and a gentleman of the highest and best type, always 
gentle, capable, courageous, and chivalric. 

THE ONLY VOLUNTEERS FROM 1865 TO 1898. 

The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Kansas were the only vol- 
unteer soldiers that the American Government raised in a 
third of a century from 1865 to 1898. They performed a service 
that had as many difliculties as any of our veterans. They 
made a campaign as romantic and remarkable as a novelist 
could depict. They rescued from the horrors of Indian cap- 
tivity the wives and daughters of those frontiersmen who 
made for us the great West and brought it into civiliza- 
tion. They have lived in patience for half a century with- 
out any fair or just expression of appreciation by this 
Republic for their excellent services. All that I ask now is that 
you give to them the same financial consideration that you give 
to other soldiers of similar accomplishments and similar hero- 
ism. Shall the fact that they were the only yolunteers to serve 
their country on the battle field in a third of a century deprive 
them of just and equitable acknowledgment? Come, gentlemen 
of the House, let us not quibble about points of order, but let us 
do justice to those venerable men. Their days are not long 
upon this earth. Do not let them go before you have treated 
them with ordinary common sense. Their country has fought 
two wars since then, and these men have come down to us 
from a former generation and live that we may do the square 
thing by them and show that Republicans are not ungrateful. 

The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Kansas have been followed 
by the Twentieth, the Twenty-first, the Twenty-second, and the 
Twenty-third Kansas, and by the One hundred and thirty-fifth 
United States and the Two hundred and fifty-third United 
States. It is over GO years since the First Kansas, the advance 
guard of the Kansas army, filed past the great white throne, 
keeping time to the music of the spheres on every golden brick 
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Mr. CLOUSE. If the gentleman from Missouri will permit, 
during that awful period in the southern section of the coun- 
try, and especially in Tennessee, which was the battle ground 
for many months during the last days of the great conflict, 
there were various organizations. United States Army officers 
would designate organizations to go out and scout for informa- 
tion, to keep track of and report the movements of the enemy. 

They were not inducted into the State militia, because we 
had no State militia in the State of Tennessee, and under this 
bill, unless a man is a member of the State militia or of an 
organization of the State, he could not participate under the 
provisions of the bill. By striking that language out, if he is 
either a member of the State militia or an organization such 
as was used throughout Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Virginias throughout that conflict, men who rendered just as 
great service to the Army of this Republic as those who were 
actually inducted into the service, he could participate in the 
benefits of the bill. 

Mr. ROACH, If we strike out the words “of the several 
States of the Union,” then, unless he was a member of the 
State militia, the words “ other organizations” would not refer 
to State organizations at all. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Absolutely not; but it would refer to any 
organization that rendered service with the military forces 
of the United States under a United States officer. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GCLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would the gentleman's amendment change 
the legal aspect of the bill in view of the language “ enlisted 
men of the State militia and other organizations”? How can 
you conceive of a State militia and other organizations that 
are not organizations of the several States of the Union? 

Mr. CLOUSE. It does not stop at “other organizations,” 
but “ other organizations of the several States.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. I understand. 

Mr. CLOUSE. That relates to a State organization, whether 
it be military or some other character of organization, The 
object of my amendment is to strike out the words “of the 
Several States of the Union,” so that a member of any organi- 
zation who can show that he actually rendered service and 
cooperated with the military forces under the command of a 
United States officer will share in the benefits of this legisla- 
tion. If he is not entitled to it, I do not know of any who is. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not see where the gentleman can help 
his cause by this amendment, as the bill in its present form 
takes care of just such a case. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a 
question. Can he tell me at what date the Civil War ended. 

Mr. LANGLEY. April 19, 1865, 

Mr: BOX. That was a few days after the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does not pretend that the Civil War ended on the 19th 
of April, 18657 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; I did not mean that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That was the date of the sur- 
render of Lee's Army, certainly not the date of the close of the 
war. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There were sections of the country still 
under a state of war. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, the point I had in mind is sug- 
gested by what the gentleman from Minnesota says. I under- 
stand that officially the Civil War ended at a later date than 
the date of General Lee’s surrender. After the General’s sur- 
render there came a period of reconstruction. A great number 
of men did police duty under the military governors and officers 
of the Union Army in the South during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. I am wondering if the terms of this bill would include 
that class of men who served in that period after the surrender 
of General Lee and before the war finally and officially closed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is my impression, although 
I have not looked it up for some time, that there was a procla- 
mation, either presidential or congressional, setting a date as 
the closing of hostilities. 

Mr. BOX. Probably in 1866 or 1867. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think it was in 1866. It 
would be my impression that this would run up to the date 
of 1866. 

Mr. BOX. A large number of men of all classes, except that 
soldiers were rare among them, served under United States 
officers in the reconstruction period in the South; they seem 
to be included within the terms of this bill? 


in the hallowed streets of the new Jerusalem. Thus we have 
with us of those early soldiers of the plain only this thin and 
vanishing rear of the column. They say there is an end for all 
things mortal. Sometime the silver stars will dim and the 
luster of the tributes will fade and the hallowed flag will wither 
in the dust. Sometime the ghosts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic—and keeping step with them those of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Kansas—with unseen arms reversed and ban- 
ners trailing in the dust will march to the muffled music of 
fairy drums in the funeral procession of the last post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and marching with them off the 
scene will go the only volunteer regiments raised in this country 
from the Civil War to the Spanish War. Shall the Congress- 
men from other States miss this opportunity to stand at atten- 
tion in respect to them before they go to answer the last great 
roll call? 

Even now I can seem to hear them fighting again the battles 
in the snows with the Cheyennes, the Kiowas, the Apaches, and 
the Comanches, as they rehearse the story to their grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. There is no greater human inter- 
ast than that we have in those who have been on the old bat- 
tle fields. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron, and stand beside my knee; 

I hear the riyer roaring down unto a wintry sea. 

There's shouting on the mountain side, there's war within the blast, 
Old faces throng upon me, old forms go roping. past. 

I hear the pibroch wailing amidst the din of fight, 

And my dim spirit wakes a; upon the verge of night. 

Twas that led the Highland hosts through dark Lochaber’s snows, 
What time the tartaned clans come down to battle with Montrose. 

Those men must have had such thoughts in mind when the 
boys went off to Europe; gallant and lofty and noble spirits, 
they showed a high patriotism that the country should now 
recognize, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of order 
for the reason that this bill deals only with amendments to the 
existing pension law relating only to service in the Civil War, 
and also because our committee has no jurisdiction over a bill 
which ‘deals, as this amendment does, with the Indian wars 
subsequent to the Civil War. In the report to the House I 
embodied the language which the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Lrrrie] read, because it was a splendid record of patriotic 
service, and if a separate bill were reported, coming from the 
proper committee, to increase the pension of these men I would 
gladly vote for it. However, I do not think it is germane to 
the pending bill, and, therefore, I must make the point of 
order, much as I regret to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend after the 
word “organizations” in line 6, page 1, by striking out the 
words “ of the several States of the Union.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CLouss; Page 1, line 6, after the word 
wee strike out the words “of the several States of the 
nion.“ 


Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I wish to say that I have conferred with the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] and also the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] with respect to this amendment, and I 
think it is acceptable to both the chairman and to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSH. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I can see where this might not affect the 
bill one way or the other, because the language is already 
there— 
and cooperated with the military forces of the United States. 

Prior to that the bill contains the following language: 
enlisted men of the State militia and other organizations of the sey- 
eral States of the Union. 

If I am correct about that, it would not affect the bill any. 
Of course these matters come up offhand and men must form 
their judgment quickly. What advantage does the gentleman 
hope to gain? 

Mr. CLOUSE, With this language stricken out the bill will 
read: 
extended to include the officers and enlisted men of the State militia 
and other organizations that participated and cooperated with the 
military forces of the United Btates under the command of United 
States officers. 

Mr. ROACH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. What other organizations would be referred 
to then, National or State? 
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Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Offhand that would be my im- 
pression, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think it would include those men. 
It was not the intention of the author of the bill to include 
th 


em. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That title to pension under this act shall commence from the 
date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
approval of this act, 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am interested in the question raised by my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], and I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee, if I may, if he is quite certain that this 
bill will not allow any of these people a pension who after the 
war really closed did police duty in the South during recon- 
struction? I understand they are not to be beneficiaries of this 
act. Am I accurate in this statement? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman that they were 
regular troops, the class to which he refers, and they are not 
covered by the law to which this bill is proposed as an amend- 
ment. The gentleman may recall there were a number of 
soldiers who took the oath of allegiance after they had served 
in the Confederate Army and then joined the Union forces, the 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth United States Infantry, 
if I recall correctly. They were held not to be pensionable 
because they did not actually serve during the rebellion, although 
the war was not yet over in some sections of the country. I 
mention this to illustrate how the Pension Office has been con- 
struing the law and why I am sure the law would not include 
the class he mentions. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is my understanding of the law and of 
this measure. 

Mr, LANGLEY. And I will add, if the gentleman will par- 
don me, that while I have not all the decisions in my mind now 
I was for several years a member of the Board of Pension Ap- 
peals, and I recall we rendered a decision, or perhaps more than 
one decision, on this question as to the actual legal date of the 
close of the Civil War for pensionable purposes; and I think 
that has also been adjudicated by the courts and that the 
Pension Office has well-established rulings on that question 
which will apply to these militia cases. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very well satisfied with the gentle- 
man’s explanation. In truth and in fact the war closed at 
‘Appomattox, at least that was the time and place when we got 
tired of whipping you Yankees and quit fighting. I am anxious 
to vote for the bill. I did so when it formerly passed the House; 
it was then advocated eloquently by Speaker Olark, peace to his 
ashes; but I should not like to vote for a measure which would 
compensate the parties who went down and fattened upon the 
prostrate South after the war closed and who merely did police 
duty. These harpies stole everything that was not fastened 
down at both ends, and deserve neither respect nor a pension. 
‘Many of the men who would become beneficiaries of this meas- 
ure, if it does not pension the parties above mentioned—and it 
‘does not, we are assured—were good soldiers. I have a large 
number in my district; many came from Missouri and located in 
‘Arkansas, and many of the Arkansas men at that time were 
members of the militia and did good service for the Govern- 
ment. I submitted some remarks upon this bill when it was 
before the House two or three years ago, and I do not care to 
repeat those arguments now. I think the bill has merit and 
should pass. 

I regret, however, gentlemen, that you will not permit an 

amendment, which I have advocated and now advocate. I re- 
gret that this measure will not contain the legislation that I 
thave heretofore proposed and now propese, that provision be 
made for the return to the people of the South, and to the sur- 
jviving Confederate soldiers, the sixty-eight millions of illegally 
collected cotton tax, together with a reasonable interest on 
same, If you want to do one great big act of tardy justice in- 
corporate this amendment in your bill. 
As I have stated, there are many men in my State, confined 
largely to the third congressional district, interested in this 
measure. Gen. A. W. Bishop, at one time president of the 
‘University of Arkansas while I was a student there, was dur- 
ing the War between the States adjutant general of the State of 
Arkansas and prepared a report which was published and 
‘printed in 1867. The following Historical Memoranda,” re- 
igarding the Arkansas Militia, is taken from this report: 


Prior to the ization of this militia the Union citizens of vari- 
ous parts of the State had acted together for their mutual defense. In 
the autumn of 1868, in accordance with orders from Major General 
| Schofield, then commanding the Department of the Missouri, several com- 


— of Union men were organized in northwestern Arkansas, the 
eral Government issuing arms and ammunition and when on active 
duty furnishing them with subsistence. These companies were com- 
manded as follows: In Washington County by Captains Bracken Lewis 
and Mackay’; Benton County, in Mizer; Carroll County, Captains 
Gaddy and Walker; * * * was also a very efficient company 
organized in West Fork Township, Washington County. * * + 
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Captains Lewis and Mackay’s 
Fayetteville on the 3d of Neven ber, 1884. a * 
tions rendered valuable aid to the Government, for which they ha ve 
received no compensation. 

In the spring of 1864, while the frontier division of the 
Seventh Army Corps were in the field: cooperating with Gen- 
eral Steele, it became necessary for the defense of Fort Smith 
and the Union men living in the vicinity to organize there 
also a local militia. Four companies were thus formed to do 
duty in the surrounding country, commanded, respectively, by. 
Captains Turner, Smith, Gibbons, and Thomas, the battalion 
by Maj. Charles C. Reid. Companies were also organized at 
Ozark and other points on the Arkansas River. These com- 
panies likewise have never received pay for their services. 
At the same time the citizens of Fort Smith were partially 
organized and drilled, and precautions were taken against an 
attack upon the town, which was somewhat apprehended when 
the news reached it of the failure of the Red River expedi- 
tion, and General Thayer, with the frontier division, was stub- 
bornly falling back with General Steele to Little Rock. 

In my home county, Sam Robinson and one of the Gilbreaths; 
in Madison County, Matt Grubb and others; in Carroll County, 
Mr. Willis Russell, of Green Forest, the fine old wife of Willis 
Russell, a former good citizen of that county, will be beneficia- 
ries ; in Boone County are several good men; John Starr, in New- 
ton County, also will be a beneficiary ; and all of them rendered 
good service. In other counties in my district are ex-militia- 
men who will be granted long-deferred justice in the way of 
a living pension during the few years remaining to them. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BOX, Mr. Chairman, the class of men that I have in 
mind are not Union soldiers. The Union man whom the old 
men in the South respect most is the man of his own kind 
whom he met on the battle field. They respect each other, 
They now regard each other almost as comrades. But there 
was a class of men, a numerous class, who never went with 
your father nor with mine, who never met either of them on the 
battle field, who fell in down there when our fathers had gone 
home to their families and to the work of rebuilding the ruins. 
These you certainly should not pension. They do not deserve 
a pension. I have an impression that the war did not officially 
close until some time, many months, after General Lee’s sur- 
render, some time in 1866 or 1867. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is true in certain portions of the 
country. 

Mr. BOX. There were United States Army officers down 
there with all kinds of militia and police forces under their 
command. In the main they were a sorry, motley lot. The 
Union soldiers had gone home as fast as they could. The Con- 
federate soldiers had gone home. Then gathered this class of 
men, such as always gather in such situations. In those years 
we had our darkest time. I desire to direct the attention of 
the chairman te that point, so we may be sure that this class 
of men will not receive the benefits of this legislation, if it Is to 
be enacted, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman that in extend- 
ng my remarks I shall endeavor to include those decisions I 
ye in mind, the exact citation of which I can not now give. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and Mr. WarsH having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DowELL, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 211, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment; if not, the Chair will put them in gross? 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LANGLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr, WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to move that bills 
on the Private Calendar be taken up in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. EDMONDS. I believe that was the order of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was the order of busi- 
ness previously agreed to, that at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the pension bill it would be in order to continue 
consideration of the bills on the Private Calendar to which no 
objection was made. The bills on the Private Calendar are now 
in order for consideration. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Epmonps] asks unanimous consent that the bills be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MILITIA PENSIONS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I am inclined to think, upon further con- 
sideration, that the title of the bill H. R. 211 should have 
been amended, in view of one amendment that was adopted. 
Can I at this time, by unanimous consent, have that corrected 
and amend the title to conform to the text? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
desiring to amend H. R. 211 to conform to the text, with- 
out objection the proceeding upon reconsideration can be va- 
cated and the title be amended to conform to the text. Is 
there objection to vacating the proceedings on motion to recon- 
sider that was laid on the table with reference to H. R. 211? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

The gentleman from Kentucky IMr. LANGLEY] asks unani- 
mous consent that the title to H. R. 211 be amended to conform 
to the text. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

On motion of Mr. LANGLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill H. R. 211 was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar, beginning at the point where the 
previous call terminated. ; 

THOMAS B. SMITH. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
8264) for the relief of Thomas B. Smith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8264) for the relief of Thomas B. Smith. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise a propriated: to Thomas B. Smith, of Cheriton, 
Va., the sum of $185.66, to reimburse him for expenses incurred by 
him from April 20 to June 6, 1917, for travel performed by him while 
an ensign with the United States Naval Reserve Force attached to the 
Seventh Squadron, United States Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM HOWARD MAY ET AL. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2746) for the relief of William Howard May, ex-inarshal of 
the Canal Zone; William K. Jackson, ex-district attorney of 
the Canal Zone; and John H. McLean, ex-paymaster of the 
Panama Canal, now deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
sideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the con- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, as I read 
the report these three former officials of the Government on 
the Canal Zone were not under the law entitled to free 
quarters, Now, you are seeking to grant them the return of 
money that was taken from their pay for the rent of quarters? 

Mr. EDMONDS. That was the decision of the authorities 
on the Canal Zone, but they went into court, and the court 
decided that they were not entitled to have the deduction for 
quarters taken out of their salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will concede, however, 
that these three officers were not entitled to free quarters 
while occupying their respective positions? 

Mr. EDMONDS, I will not concede that, because we simply 
took the report of the court. They went into court and the 
court agreed that they were entitled to this commutation of 
quarters. 

Mr, STAFFORD, The court did not so hold. The court 
held that the executive officers did not have the authority to 
deduct the claim for rent from their salaries, but the court 
did not hold that they were entitled to free quarters. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Is not that the same thing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; far from it. The executive 
officers were exercising authority which the law did not give 
them the right to exercise, and yet these officers were obli- 
gated to pay rent for the quarters they were occupying. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 


ELIZABETH MARSH WATKINS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 841) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand the statement of facts in connection with this 
bill the injury to this girl occurred while she was a student in 
school? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And it occurred because she volunteered to 
do certain work which she was not directed or expected to do? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Well, she was detailed to do it or was al- 
lowed to do it anyhow, and received her injury while doing the 
work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The report would indicate that she was not 
detailed to do it, and that she was allowed to do it because there 
was no one there to forbid her doing it, and it was upon her 
own motion and initiative. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And having received some injury because 
she was allowed to do something with a piece of machinery that 
was outside the scope of her employment, without any instruc- 
tion to do it, it was some years thereafter before any claim was 
presented. In the meantime she had acquired a husband who 
was apparently interested in presenting the claim. 

Mr. EDMONDS, That might be true. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And the claim he presented was for $1,000, 
and the bill is for $2,500. 

Mr. EDMONDS, ‘The committee has made the same allow- 
ance for an injury of this kind as they have in other cases. It 
was thought the woman was pretty severely injured. Here is 
a picture of her. We feel under the circumstances she was 
doing governmental work and is entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the fact remains that it was not work 
she was directed to do or expected to do. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 1 think the facts are as stated by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And no claim was made for five or six years. 
And the committee has suggested to more than double the 
amount. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It has passed the House several times, I 
will say to the gentleman, but never has passed the Senate 
afterwards. It has now passed the Senate and is up to the 
House. I reported it myself in 1915. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman says the claimant was per- 
forming Government work. As I read the report she was per- 
forming work for herself outside of the line of her employment 
completely. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was not her work. 
Government was supposed to perform. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would be a similar case if one of our 
clerks domiciled in one of the Government dormitories down 


It was work the 
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here were to go out and do something outside of her duties, 
using some electric iron or the like for ironing her wearing 
apparel, using machinery with which she was not acquainted 
and which was serviceable only to the skilled mechanics under 
the employ of the Government. Was she not an intermeddler, 
more or less? 3 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the machinery was in good condi- 
tion. She got injured because she was monkeying around a 
machine with which she had no acquaintance at all, and now 
she is calling upon the Government to reimburse her for in- 
juries received in consequence of her folly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Her husband calls upon the Government 
six years after the accident. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimeus consent that 
the bill may be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

: The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ill. 


The Clerk will report the next 


JESSE GOODIN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2664) for the relief of Jesse Goodin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the chairman of the committee acquaint the House as‘ to 
the policy of the committee in arriving at the amount of dam- 
ages in a case of death resulting from carelessness of Govern- 
ment employees, in this case in the operation of a Government 
utility? 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘This amount is all the people asked for. 
They did not ask for more, and we felt that that was a sufficient 
amount, and we gave it to them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the amount that the committee 
determined is a reasonable figure for payment for death in the 
way of damages occasioned by the fault of some Government 
employee? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Five thousand dollars. That is our limit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice here in the next to the last para- 
graph of the letter of the Secretary of the Navy that— 

The bill provides for the ment to the father of the deceased a 
sum of $2, The department has no means of determining whether 
this amount is reasonable and just under the circumstances, but it is 
of opinion that it is not excessive. 

Mr. EDMONDS, All the parties asked for was $2,500, 
There were three or four parties injured or killed in this acci- 
dent. Another bill will follow; it is on the calendar now. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Here you are providing $3,000? 

Mr, EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the explanation of the difference 
in the amount? 

Mr. EDMONDS. In the affidavits and papers presented to 
us $3,000 was the sum asked for. Three thousand dollars was 
the sum given by the Senate. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reserva- | 


tion. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


avy. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which 
I would like to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDS : 
“pay,” add a comma and the following: 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question in on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpmMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


In line 4, after the word 
“out of any money in the 


JOSEPH ZITEK. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Nebraska rise? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. To proffer a unanimous- 
consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. On the 2ist of April, 
when the House was considering bills from the Committee on 
Claims on the Private Calendar, the bill H. R. 8448, Calendar 
No. 185, was the last bill objected to, carrying $75 for the 
relief of Joseph Zitek. I was informed that the bill would not 
come up to-day, and when it was reached I was not here to 
make an explanation. An explanation was called for and was 
not given, and the bill was passed over. I want to ask unani- 
mous consent to return to it, so that I can make an explana- 
tion, and the bill may be passed, 

It is a worthy case. There is no objection to it from the 
Post Office Department, or from the Committee on Claims, or 
from anybody else who knows the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to return to No. 185 on the Pri- 
vate Calendar for the purpose of considering the bill H. R. 
8448. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, a very small amount is involved, $75 only, but there is 
a principle involved. The gentleman from Nebraska says the 
Post Office Department has no objection to the payment of this 
amount. The claimant makes the representation that, by rea- 
son of the airship alighting on this field, five or six acres were 
damaged, whereas in the report of the Postmaster General it 
is said two or three acres would be a fair estimate. Of course, 
it is not an amount worth mentioning. j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Joseph Zitek, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $75. 

Such sum is the amount of damages estimated as suffered by 
Joseph Zitek by reason of the trampling and mowing of his grain 
incident to the landing in his wheat field on May 29, 1921, of shi 
No. 170 of the Uni States Air Mail Service and of ship No. 1 
of such service in aid of ship No. 170, the work necessary to the 
repair of the two ships, their resumption of flight, and the presence 
of a crowd gathered to view the accident. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 6 to 10, inclusive; and, on page 2, 
strike out all of line 1 to line 3, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EpmMonps: In line 5, after the figure 
875,“ add the following: “As compensation for damages done to the 
wheat field of said Joseph Zitek, near 2 7 — Nebr., on May 29, 1921, 
by airplanes of the United States Air Mail Service.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. à 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. ; 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonns, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ANNA M. TOBIN, 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Private Calendar No. 208, which is the bill (S. 2323) 
for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent executrix of the 
estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 203 for the 
purpose of considering S. 2323. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object,‘ 
in connection with that bill there appear in the report various 
references to an itemized statement of the damage done. The 
only statement given in the report repeatedly is that there 
was a damage of $1,000, and the bill is for $1,000, but no 
detailed statement of the actual damage appears anywhere in 
the report, 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. This bill passed this House in the last 
Congress, but failed of passage in the Senate, and I filed with 
the Claims Committee of the House an itemized statement, 
which was approved by the War Department and approved by 
the commanding general, showing that the damage was more 
than the committee allowed. The committee allowed $600 less 
than the itemized statement showed to be the damage sustained, 
which was approved by the War Department. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Unfortunately, the report does not carry 
that itemized statement. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This report does not, but I filed it last 
year when the bill passed the House. 

MI. EDMONDS. It was in last year’s papers, and the state- 
ment which the gentleman from Texas has made here is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to Calendar No. 203 for the purpose of considering the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice that 
the report shows that the claimant declined to follow the sug- 
gestion of the officer before all this damage was done. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In what respect? 

Mr. STAFFORD. By declining to permit the commanding 
officer to put a guard around this property, and that most of 
this damage occurred after the refusal of the representative 
of the claimant to permit such guard to be so placed. What 
equity has a claimant who declines to let the military authori- 
ties place a guard about the premises to protect them? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My recollection is that the owners of the 
property had a guard there that they were paying ves, 
but notwithstanding the fact that this guard was there the 
soldiers depredated and destroyed this property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me read to the gentleman the report 
of the inspector, Major Taggart, of the National Guard, Sey- 
enth Division. 

At the time of the original da and complaint General Clements 
did offer to have the parties found upon the premises make restora- 
tion, but in the presence of the offenders the representation "was made 
on behalf of Mrs. Tobin that she did not care that the boys should do 
this, but was anxious that a guard should be established about the 
premises for the protection thereof from further injury. 

I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I got the matter confused. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; she asked for a guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. She asked for a guard, but Major Taggart 
says in his report: 

General Clements is of the opinion that had he been permitted to 
handle this matter as he th t best, all future trouble should have 
been avoided and Mrs, Tobin saved the damage to her property and 
the expense of maintaining a civilian guard. 

There was the owner of the property, Mrs. Tobin, declining 
to follow the suggestion of the commanding officer as to ‘the 
proper method of guarding her property. Then after the dam- 
‘age is done she comes here and asks for reparation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend is mistaken about that. She 
went to the general and asked for a guard. The general 
wanted to bring the boys up and prosecute them at the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not the general have been 
permitted to do that? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. She did not want the boys ‘prosecuted. 
She asked that they be not prosecuted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but the boys were under the com- 
mand of the general. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were in the Army. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But she did not want to have the young 
men prosecuted. She did ask the commanding officer to fur- 
nish a guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is any obligation on the part of 
the Government it is by reason of the failure of our estab- 
lished officers to properly discipline their troops, but they were 
not disciplined because of the request of the claimant. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. The kind-hearted lady 
asked that they be not put in prison, but she did ask the com- 
manding officer repeatedly for a guard to be stationed around 
her property to protect it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the inspector says that— 

All future trouble should haye been avoided and Mrs. Tobin saved 
the ponent to her property and the expense of maintaining a civilian 
guard. 

And now she is charging up to the Government what she 
thought advisable, after not allowing the commanding general 
to have his way. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, The matter was presented to the board 
and approved. The War Department approved the claim, 
which was also approved by the commanding officer at the post. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where do we find any reference to the 
War Department? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Where is there any statement that the 
War Department approved the amount? 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not see it in this report, but I know 
it to be a fact that in a former report that-was filed the War 
Department did approve this claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me read to the gentleman General 
Sharpe’s summary, stating that— 

The damage sustained to the property of Mrs. Tobin is in the nature 
of torts, the depredations . being committed by individual 
soldiers without authori and a claim for compensation for such dam- 

can not be fav considered by the department, the indi- 
duals who committed the depredations alone being responsible for 
the damages incurred. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr, CRAMTON. General Sharpe further says: 

The War Department has no jurisdiction in the settlement of claims 
for incurred to private property. Congress alone can grant 
relief in such cases. the claim is presented to Congress it should 
be supported by an itemized statement ot the dama incurred and 
definite information as to the cost of repair for each item claimed for. 
The papers in the case will be retained upon files of this office and will 
— 5 to Congress, or any committee thereof, upon due call 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is a mere statement that the War 
Department can not pay the claim, but the War Department 
did approve the claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘There is nothing ‘to indicate that the War 
Department has approved this claim. The War Department 
referred the dlaimant to Congress. : 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I say, the War Department approved 
the justice of this claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are entitled to see all of those papers. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman had seen the papers that 
I filed he would see that the War Department approved it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only papers that I have before me, or 
any Member of the House has, contains the general statement 
that there was a thousand dollars claimed. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I can only say that I filed the claim when 
the bill was before the House, and at that time it showed that 
the War Department had approved the claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My reading of the report gives me the 
feeling that the amount of a thousand dollars is far beyond the 
actual damage. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The original bill provided for $1,600 and 
the Senate cut it down to $1,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the claim- 
ant has such a great equity here 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I think if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
understood the matter he would not make objection to the 
consideration of the bill. The soldiers took off this property to 
build buildings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have the statement of the commanding 
officer that if he had been allowed to have his way this damage 
would not have occurred. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What was his way? He wanted to punish 
the soldiers, but Mrs. Tobin was very kindhearted and did not 
want them punished; did not want them sent to prison. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The greater damage was done afterwards. 

Mr. CRAMTON. At that time there was only damage to the 
amount of $75. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think this should :go over 
until we can find out what the Secretary of War says about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 


ED THOMAS AND PAULINE THOMAS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2666) for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline Thomas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the only 
damage that this claimant received is that she can not turn 
her left hand. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill introduced by Mr. 
SurrRwWick, who is out of the city. If the gentleman will read 
the report, he will notice that there was an airplane accident 
at Pensacola through the fault of a naval officer. It struck 
in a crowd and killed several people. The daughter of these 
claimants was severely injured and one of her hands perma- 
nently injured. The bill was introduced in the Senate carrying 
$5,000. The Navy Department said they thought the amount 
was excessive and suggested that the bill be reduced to $2,000, 
and with $2,000 they would approve of the bill. The bill passed 
the Senate carrying $2,000. -Inasmuch as this claimant was 
injured without any fault on her part in the city of Pensacola 
by an airplane belonging to the Government, it seems to me that 
it is an equitable claim, and I hope my friend will not feel 
constrained to object. I have no interest whatever in the 
claim. It is a claim of the gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The reading of the report indicates to me 
that $2,000 is rather excessive for an injury to the left hand 
so that she has difficulty in turning it. š 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman is a lawyer and knows that 
pain, suffering, and anguish is an element of damage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but we only allowed $2,500 for pain, 
anguish, and injury where the injured person died. A minute 
ago we allowed $2,500 of compensation to assuage the pain 
and injury where two children were lost as a result of this 
same accident. Of course I recognize that there is some equity 
here, but I think $2,000 is a little bit excessive. 

Mr, CRISP. My friend will recognize that the living will 
have to suffer more for the injury than one who is dead. The 
troubles of the one who is dead are over. The one who is living 
will need something to get along with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, this is the left hand. 

Mr. CRISP. But the gentleman must recognize that she may 
be a left-handed person. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I thought the amount was a 
little excessive, but I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, s 
hereby, o yg gt rab rt se RR 
Thomas, of Pensacola, Fla., the sum of $2,000 as full compensation 
for injuries received and suffered by their da hter, Pauline Thomas, 
on March 1, 1921. on account of having been struck by United States 
Navy (N-10) seaplane (A 2458) while piloted by John Alcorn, ensign 
United States Navy. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4, after the word “ pay ” add a comma and the following: out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cxtsp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

i QUINCY R. CRAFT. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10677) for the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of say money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Quincy R. Craft, chief of office and fiscal t, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the sum of $346.71, being the amount disallowed 
gart accounting omeore of the Treasury in his account covering ex; 

cur n the ere 
Phe Nebraska National Forest. he ai Ee ONT Sree S 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haverx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HENRY M’GUIRE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10675) for the relief of Henry McGuire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized to be ä for 
porma by the Secretary of the Treasury to Henry McGuire, or his 

egal representatives, the sum of $225.23 as full compensation for 9,385 
feet board measure of lumber which, upon dates between September 22, 
1909, and October 11, 1909, and at the specific request and direction of 
an employee of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was furnished to one Hiram Campbell for use in the construc- 
tion of a house to replace one owned by said Hiram Campbell which 
was destroyed on September 19, 1909, by fire originating from brush- 
burning operations conducted on national forest land by employees of 
the For Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haucen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

STEAMSHIP “ VINDAL.” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 8214) to compensate the owners of the American steamship 
Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing said steamship 
and to make an appropriation therefor, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman who reported the bill the 
reason why the claimant was not allowed the privilege, as is 
customary, to seek his redress in a court of admiralty rather 
than have the committee determine the amount of damages, 


$3,295. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, that was not considered to be 
necessary by the committee for the reason that the committee 
itself inquired particularly into the facts and merits of this 
claim. We sat as a court of admiralty ourselves and deter- 
mined that the claim is meritorious, should be allowed, and 
that the claimant should not be put to the expense of employing 
counsel and going into court with a claim that is so patent 
upon the face of it that it proves itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is customary in these cases to allow the 
claimant to have recourse to the courts rather than for the Con- 
gress or the committee to assess the damages. That is the 
practice of the Committee on Claims. It may not be the prac- 
tice of the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. ROACH. It is not the practice of the Committee on 
War Claims, and it is only one of two reliefs that may be 
granted to a claimant. Speaking only for myself at this time, 
I think that where the facts are simple and easy of ascertain- 
ment, as they were in this case, and were ascertained, it would 
be ridiculous to require the claimant to go into court and 
spend money to establish a claim that establishes itself. This 
claim was also made the subject of a very careful inquiry by 
the Navy Department, which made a report to our committee 
of the material facts bearing upon the claim. That report 
shows conclusively upon the face of it that the claimants are 
entitled to every dollar which the bill gives to them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report that accompanies the bill does 
not contain any excerpt of or the letter from the Navy De- 
partment recommending this claim. 

Mr. ROACH. It contains a statement upon the part of the 
committee that this claim does have the approval of the Navy 
Department. If the gentleman questions that statement I have 
the report of the Secretary here in my pocket. I did not want 
to incumber the record. 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the basis of the committee grant- 
ing three and a half days’ demurrage at the rate of $750 a day? 

r. ROACH. The ship was actually detained from sailing 
that number of days, as shown by the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy. That matter was particularly inquired into in 
directing our inquiry to the Secretary of the Navy. Some 
question arose in the minds of the War Claims Committee as 
to whether or not that amount of demurrage charges was 
proper, and in order to settle the question definitely a special 
letter was written to the Secretary of the Navy, who informs us 
that this ship was under charter, that it was actually detained 
from sailing for three days and a half, and that that is the 
contract price in the charter agreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation ef $3,295 be, and is hereby, 
made to Vindal Co. (Inc.), a New York corporation, owner of the 
American steamship Vindal, payable out of any unappropriated funds 
in the Treasury of the United States of America, to recompense the 
said Vindal Co. (Inc.), of New York, for neg T and expenses due to 
a collisien between the United States Nay rges Washington and 
General Know and the said steamship Vindal while the said steamshi 
was lying at anchor in the harbor of New York on Gowanus Flats, o 
Wifty-second Street, Brooklyn, on the 30th day of October, 1917, at 
about the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.; a naval board of investigation con- 
vened by the commandant of the third naval district having found that 
the responsibility for the Samage to the said steamship Vindal rested 
solely with the United States Navy barges Washington and General 
Know; that no blame for the said collision attached to the said steam- 
ship Vindal; and that the claim of damage in the sum of $3,295 is 
reasonable and just and should be paid; and the proceedings, findings, 
and opinion of the said board of investigation having been approved 
by the commandant of the third naval district and by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Navy Department having no funds out of which to 
pay for the damages caused to the said steamship Vindal as aforesaid, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Vindal Co. (Inc.), a New York corporation, owner of 
the American steamship Vindal, the sum of $3,295 in full compensa- 
tion for damages and expenses due to a collision between the United 
States barges Washington and General Know and the said steamship 
Vindal while the said steamship was lying at anchor in the harbor of 
New York, on Gowanus Flats, off Fifty-second Street, Brooklyn, on the 
30th day of October, 1917, at about the hour of 6 o’clock a. m.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 


1922. 
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The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Roach, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


y MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the na- 
tional encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Rich- 
mond, Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922. 


LOAN OF COTS, ETC., TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 204, 
to authorize the loan by the Seeretary of War to the com- 
mander in chief of the United Confederate Veterans of cots for 
the use of the members of the veterans during the sessions 
of the national encampment of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans at Richmond, Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922. To be avail- 
able, the resolution should be adopted speedily. It is in the 
usual form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that Senate Joint Resolution 204 be 
laid before the House for present consideration. 

The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secreta of War is authorized to lend 
1,000 cots to the commander in chief of the United „ Veter- 
ans at their national encampment to be held in Richmo Va., from 
June 19 to Sane 22, 1922, upon receiving a pond satisfac to the 
Secretary of War to "indemnify the United States of America from 2 
or injury to such cots, or any of them, he indemnity bond to 
drawn by and approved by the Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is rie objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is the reso- 
lution in the usual form providing for the bond to reimburse 
the United States for any damages which may be done to the 
loan of this property? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have not compared the resolution with 
others that have passed the Congress but the Senator who 
drafted it informs me that it is in the usual form. It does pro- 
vide specifically that a bond shall be given to indemnify the 
United States and save the Government harmless. 

Mr. HULL. Where are these cots? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know as to that. They are under 
the control of the Army. 

Mr. HAWES. Should not we know? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is the property of the Army, and I 
suppose the Army people have it in charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last year and in prior years there was 
a similar resolution passed for the loan of cots for the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is correct. These loans of cots have 
been made from time to time, Last year I think the number 
was 5,000, but I doubt this year if we will need 600, but 1,000 
is the maximum in the joint resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Montauge, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 

RELIEF OF DR. O. H. TITTMANN (H. R. 6245), 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House return to No. 31 on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to return to Private Calendar No. 31, 
for the purpose of the consideration of the bill. Is there objee- 
tion? 


I withdraw the reservation of the right. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that bill has been before the House many, many sessions and 
has been objected to by Members present and Members absent. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And no one had an opportunity 
to make a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is my intention when this bill comes 
up for consideration again, whether now or at any other time, 
to make a point of order against it, which I think is valid, and 
it might be well to dispose of the matter at the present time, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that there 
has been delay in the consideration of the Private Calendar 
to-day by reason of the consideration of a pension bill, and 
there are many Nembers who are desirous of having their bills 
considered between now and the adjournment time of 5 o'clock, 
and I do not think we should take up the time of the House on 
this bill 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances 


pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


QUITCLAIM AND RELEASE CERTAIN LAND IN THE CITY OF PENSA- 
COLA, FLA. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 9626) granting a deed of quitclaim and release to 
the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation, of certain land in 
the city of Pensacola, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears: none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is Nr 
authorized and directed to execute, acknowledge, and deliver, in the 
name of the United States of America, a deed of quitclaim and r nee 
to the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation ized 
laws of the State of Delaware, its successors and assigns, of all the 

ia, aa title, — interest in and to lot 30. block 19, old city of Pensa- 

shag EET to map of the city of Pensacola, copyrighted by 
Thomas Watson 1906. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
“ * “ 
by TVCTVCFCCCCCCCCVTCCCCTTVT REO be 
James W. Exum, deputy surveyor, in 1827. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hpmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EDWARD A. PURDY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 10234) for the relief of Edward A. Purdy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit Edward A. Purdy, as postmaster of 
Minneapolis, Minn., in the sum of $1,948.48, sum bein 7 7 
due the United States Government after a A of $1, ad been 
made on the bond and applied to the shortage of certain cs stamps 
and cash from the 5 funds embezzled or stolen by Christian 
H. Mackeprang from one of the branch post offices of the said city 

of Minnea to wit: That certain branch post office located at No. 
1501 Washington Avenue South, in the said city; and that the said 
Edward A. Purdy be, and he is’ 2 e released from ni payment to the 
8 of the United States of the said sum of $1,948.48, and every 

t thereof as such postmaster, and that his account in connection 
With the N station branch post office be credited with the said 
amount of $1,948.48 by reason of the aforesaid loss caused by the 
said theft. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, after the word “ Minneapolis,” strike out the comma 
and the remainder of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Newron of Minnesota, a motion to reeon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

J. W. HARRELD, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill. (H. R. 8025) for the relief of J. W. Harreid. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Oklahoma reserve the right to object? 

Mr. HERRICK. No; I will not reserve the right to object; 
I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Has the gentleman any reason 

Mr, HERRICK. Yes; I have reason, and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma 
objects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Objects to a claim of his own Senator. 


ABRAHAM LEIBOVITZ, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 6926) for the relief of Abraham Leibovitz, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay and return to Abraham Lei- 
bovitz the sum of $500 paid by said Abraham Leibovitz to the United 


States on a judgment against him on the bail bond of Michael Ta lor, 
cers 


who was afterwards captured and returned to the United States o 

by said Abraham Leibovitz. The sum of $500 is hereby appropriated 

for said payment and return of said sum to said Abraham Paibovitz. 
The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $500 to Abraham Leibovitz, of Philadelphi; 
Pa., which sum was paid by him to the United States on a judgmen 
against him on the bail bond of Michael Taylor, who was afterwards 
8 and returned to the United States officers by said Abraham: 
Leibovitz.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

MRS. M. P. RODGERS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4314) for the relief of Mrs. M. P. Rodgers. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
IMr. RAKER] not being present, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 


VALIDATING CERTAIN APPLICATIONS FOR AND ENTRIES OF PUBLIC 
LANDS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
10419, validating certain applications for and entries of public 
lands. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, BENHAM] 
whether there are any of these cases that involve any fraud on 
the part of the party now to be relieved? 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr, Speaker, we are assured by Assistant 
Secretary Finney, at whose request the bill was introduced, 
that in every instance the claimant has a claim in equity, but, 
owing to slight technicalities of law, the department is unable 
to approve the claim without congressional action, 

Mr. CRAMTON. All the items in the bill are recommended 
by the department? 

Mr, BENHAM. Not only recommended by the department, 
but have been gone over very carefully by the subcommittee, and 
in any case where there was any objection at all they have been 
eradicated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
Pause.! The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patents upon the entries hereinafter named 
upon which proof of compljanes with law has been filed, upon the pay- 
ment of all moneys due thereon: 

Additiohal homestead entry, Blackfoot, Idaho, No. 018220, made b 
Ora R. Brower, for the heirs of Henry Brower. deceased, on Angust 15, 
1914, under the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 531), for the 
east half of the northeast quarter and east half of the southeast quarter, 
section 20, township 10 north, range 41 east, Boise meridian. 

Homestead rhan Å Miles City, Mont., No. 033305, made by Susanna 
McLain, on December 9, 1916, for the west half of the west half of sec- 
tion 10, township 10 north, range 43 east, Montana principal meridian, 

Homestead entries, Roswell, N. Mex., Nos. 035320 and 037120, made 
by Alma E. Squire, for the south half of the northeast 8 south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter, east half of the southwest 

uarter, north half of the southeast quarter, and southeast quarter of 

the southeast quarter of section 7, the southwest quarter of section 8, 
and the northwest er den of section 17, township 9 south, range 30 
east, New Mexico principal meridian. 


Is there objection? [After a 
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lin on June 8, 1914, under the act of June 11,1 
for a tract of land described as homestead may survey No. 884. 


Burch on September 10, 19 
35 north, range 14 west, New Mexico prua 
. entry, Evanston, Wyo., No. 


the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
2, 3, and 4 and the south half of the northeast quarter and 
east quarter of the northwest 8 of section 93. 
zonge 113 west, sixth principa 

rC 


validated, and the iene 


thereon upon submission o 
law under which such entry was allowed: 


mutce under the pores of the desert-land law shall 
t 
authorized to allow the followin 


Thomas for the north half of the sou 
anp 1 south, range 2 east, Gila and Salt River merid. 
recia 


JUNE 9, 


Additional homestead entry, Pi Dak., No. 014332, made by 


„Pierre, 8, 
Orlo W. Hey. on November 20, 1916, under the act of February 1 


the northeast quarter and 


north half of the northwest quarter of section 21, township 3 north, 


80 east, Black Hills meridian. 
Bozeman, Mont., No. 09094, made by Glenn Conk- 
906 (34 Stat. I. p. 233), 


66, made by Alva John 

„ for the east half of section 9, township, 
1 meridian. 

098, made by Enger K. 

risman on March 22, 1919, for lots 4 and 5 of section 2 „ lot 1 and 

82, and lots 


Homestead entry, Durango; Colo., No. 07 


e south- 
township 26 north, 


be, and the same is hereby, 
tent 
the 


meridian. 
ereinafter named 


satisfactory proof of compliance wi 


ua „ Section 23, 9 14 north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt 
iver meridian: Provided, That the beymen of $1.25 i 9 4 — 
n lieu o 


e like amount a 


which this land was appraised when open to entry. 
8. That th 12 


i 
e Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
g, application to make led bes 
Homestead application, Phoenix, Ariz., No. 089571, filed by Frank D. 
east quarter, section 9, town- 
fan, subject to, the 
man, in complying with the 


Sec. 


mation law, and to allow said entry 


requirements of the homestead laws, credit for his residence upon, im- 
provement, and cultivation of said land prior to the date of this act. 


The following committee amendments were read: 

Page 4, after line 21, insert section 4, as follows: 

“ Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to accept proof of residence of Mary E. Battles, formerly 
Mary E. Burdett, upon the homestead entry of her husband, Albert L. 
Battles, in lieu of residence upon her homestead entry, Portland, Oreg., 
No. 05473, made August 7, 19 8, for the northwest quarter of section 11, 
township 7 south, range 2 east, Willamette meridian, in conformity with 
the election filed by her husband under the provisions of the act of 
April 6, 1914 (38 Sat. L. p. 312).” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the committee 
amendment is agreed to. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, after line 13, insert section 6, as follows: 

“ Sec, 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue a 
patent to Edwin Gantner upon homestead entry, Newcastle, 025304, 
embracing the west one-half section 26 and the north one-half section 
27, township 52 north, range 74 west, sixth principal meridian, made 
by said Edwin Gantner, without requiring further residence.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the following committee amendment: 

Page 5, after line 5, insert section 6, as follows: 

“ Spe. 6. That the Secreta of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to allow the additional homestead application 
of Otha Potter, Havre, Mont., No. 046297, as heir and legal repre- 
Sentative of Rufus A. Potter, who was killed in action during the war 
with Germany, for the northwest quarter, the northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 26, the south half of the south half of section 23, and the east halt 
of the northeast quarter of section 27, township 24 north, range 23 
east, Montana principal meridian, subject to the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 28, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 2 8).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Without objection, a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed was laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


— 
NOLAN P. BENNER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8836) for the relief of Nolan P. Benner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to Second Lieut. Nolan P. 
Benner, Quartermaster Corps, National Guard of Pennsylvania, for 
services from August 1, 1917, to December 19, 1917, performed under 
instructions of commanding general Seventh Division, who, under date 
of July 20, 1917, ordered said Second Lieut. Nolan P. Benner to re- 
port to quartermaster, State Arsenal, Harrisburg, Pa., where he con- 
tinued in service until notice of discharge, December 19, 1917. Amount 
of pay for aforementioned services was disallowed by the Auditor for 
the War Department because the records failed to show that he was 
held in wervice subsequent to July 31, 1917. 

The following committee amendments were read: 

1, line 4, after the word pagi insert “out of any money in 
easury not otherwise appropriated.” 
Line 7, after the word“ Pennsylvania,” insert “the sum of $656.40.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 


1922. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GERNERD,.a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


J. W. HARRELD. 


Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? ` 

Mr. GENSMAN. To return to the bill numbered 223 on the 
Calendar, H. R. 8025. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman who objected to this bill is absent from the 
Chamber. I wish to inquire of the gentleman, although I 
have no objection to the bill, if there was any reason in fact 
for the position of the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. HERRICK]. 
Unless that gentleman is present, or the gentleman has con- 
ferred with him and he has withdrawn his objection, I do not 
think it is proper to return to the bill. 

Mr. GENSMAN. I understand that this is the Congress of 
the United States and people are supposed to be present. I 
am always here, and the gentleman from Wisconsin is always 
here, and practically all the rest of the Members are always 
here, and I ask to return to the bill, I recognize the fact, 
if the gentleman will permit me, that it is personal prejudice 
against the Senator in this particular case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That may be true, but, nevertheless, un- 
der the circumstances I shall object. 


EMMETT OTTO COONEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9746) for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to Emmett Otto 
Cooney for the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, section 
34, east half of the east half, south half of the southwest quarter 
and southwest quarter of the southeast quarter, section 35, township 
4 south, rago 21 east, Willamette meridian, being the land em- 
braced in his homestead entries 013424 and 015142, The Dalles, Oreg., 
land district, upon which he has submitted satisfactory proof of com- 
pliance with the provisions of the homestead law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
Without objection, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RICHARD MURPHY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 9916) to provide for the issuing of a patent to Richard 
Murphy for a certain tract of land in what is known as the 
Big Pasture of Oklahoma, and upon which he has made full 
payment of purchase price. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say, on 
account of the request preferred by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. GeNsMAN], that this bill has to do with a tract 
of land which he supposed and believed to be in his district. 
The bill was introduced by himself. It has subsequently trans- 
pired that the land is located in the district of his colleague 
IMr. McCrirtic], and therefore in the interest of Mr. Mc- 
CLAN I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10973) to amend an act entitled An act to revive, with 
amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838, as amended, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill 
should be considered under the Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold the objection. i 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. This bill was presented about two 
months ago, and was objected to at that time because there was 
a clause in it that was vague as to the question of a right to 


Is there objection to the 


establish a medical school. That has been eliminated, and the 
bill has been redrafted, so that there is no chance for anything 
of that kind. 

This society was incorporated in 1838 as the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia, and until 1896 it licensed doctors; 
but at that time the law was changed so that it could not issue 
licenses any more, and it became just a medical society for 
me purpose of keeping the ethics of the profession pure and 

ean. 

Then there were two societies. They consolidated, and they 
have constructed a building here in Washington. Under the 
charter as it now stands they have been compelled to hold the 
title to the building in trustees; and this amendment is only 
for the purpose of perfecting their charter, so that this real 
3 this property, can be held in the name of the society - 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the rules of the House 
to prevent this bill being called up on District days or days 
given over to District business. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. As the gentleman will understand, the 
District Calendar is very full indeed. I hope the gentleman 
will not make any objection, because this society has this 
building practically completed at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On Monday this bill can be brought up, if 
the gentleman and the members of the committee desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DONATION OF GATES AT HEAD OF WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 8046) to donate the gates at the head of West Executive 
Avenue, in the city of Washington, D. C., to the Hayes Memo- 
rial Museum, Fremont, Ohio. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
these gates are taken down it would seem that the donation of 
them to the Hayes Memorial Museum at Fremont, Ohio, would 
be perfectly proper; but I would like to know at first if it 
has finally been decided that they should be taken down. It 
seems to me these gates are a proper protection to Executive 
Avenue, on which the office of the President of the United 
States is located. I object to that being made an open-traflic 
street, thus taking away the protection to the executive offices 
that has been ‘orded by these gates for a generation, 

Mr. BEGG. would like to answer the question of the 
gentleman, having made an investigation of the very proposi- 
tion that the gentleman from Maryland has questioned, namely, 
Are they to be taken down? - I have a letter from Colonel 
Sherrill, in which he states that the War Department and the 
city commissioners and everybody connected with the operation 
of the government of the city have decided that these gates are 
a menace to traffic and that serious accidents with automo- 
biles are liable to occur there, owing to the big posts. They 
were going to take the gates down and were going to junk them. 

President Harding is a very good friend of Colonel Hayes 
who is a son of ex-President Hayes. President Harding, if thë 
Congress will approve, will give the gates to Colonel Hayes 
for the purpose of erecting them at the Ohio Archæological 
Park, which is a donation to the State of Ohio from the Hayes 
estate. The gates will be taken down and will be junked at 
the expense of the Government unless this bill is passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does this bill require the gates to 
be taken down? 

Mr. BEGG. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand the bill is conditional 
upon the gates being removed? 

Mr. BEGG. The bill is for the purpose of permitting the 
President to give away Government property. The gates will 
be taken down without congressional action. I will be very 
glad to read the letter of Colonel Sherrill if the gentleman 
cares to hear it. 

Mr. HILL. I wish the gentleman would read the letter. 

Mr. BEGG. The letter is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
3 Washington, D. O., April 22, 1922. 
Hon. JAMES T. BEGG, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: The proposition of removing the gates at 
the head of West Executive Avenue has been up for the last couple of 
years on account of the great congestion of traffic in that avenne, 

This matter has been considered by the President, the District Com- 
missioners, the office of Public Buildings and Grounds, and all other 
agencies directly concerned, and all have agreed that these gates will 
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have to be removed. When it was determined that they must be 
removed an effort was made to find some one who would pay some- 
on to the Government for the privilege of taking the gates away, 
but it was found that no one would pay for the privilege, and, on the 
contrary, they ected us not only to give them the gates but to pay 
some one for taking them away. 

After these bids were received Colonel Hayes came along with a 
proposal to have them turned over to the Hayes Memorial Museum, 
and made such a request of the President. The President referred him 
to me, and I informed the President that I thought there would be no 
objection to this procedure, in view of the facts above outlined. I 
feel quite sure that these gates as they are at present are a menace to 
the safety of the public, and I also feel quite confident that they are 
of no intrinsle value, and therefore think they should be given to the 
Hayes Memorial Museum and believe there could be no possible objec- 
tion to unanimous agreement to turm them over for this purpose. 

Very truly yours, 


C. O. SHERRILL, 
Lieutenant Colonel. Corps of Engineers. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, I 
find that this is mandatory upon the Chief of Engineers. It 
not only authorizes. but directs the Chief of Engineers to give 
these gates away. 

Mr. BEGG. Wait a moment. 

Mr. HILL. May I say that I wrote to Colonel Sherrill, and 
I wrote to the Chief of Engineers about it, because it seemed 
to me that these gates are a very proper protection to the 
executive privacy of the President. No attempt is made to take 
down Temple Bar because of changing traffic conditions. This 
bill says that the Chief of Engineers is authorized and di- 
rected. If these gates are to be taken down, I have no objection 
to their being turned over as provided in this bill, and if the 
words “and directed" are stricken from the bill I will not 
object to its consideration. 

Mr. BEGG. I will accept that and offer such an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects. The Clerk will call the next bill. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SITE IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10841) authorizing the transfer of 500 feet of Indian 
land, in the State of Washington, for a public school to which 
Indian children shall be admitted without payment of tuition, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to have some information about this school propo- 
sition. If the author of the bill is not present, I will ask 
that it be passed over. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clase 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 8458. An act to authorize the Niagara River Bridge 
Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River 
between the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, 
or to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, and 
operate a new bridge across the said river; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 8620. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl River at or near Tilton, Lawrence County, Miss. ; 
to the Committee on. Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer; to the Committee on Claims. 


HORACE G. KNOWLES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 8656) for the relief of Horace G. Knowles. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
that a moment? 


Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold the point for a moment, 


YEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted .to— 
Mr. CrowtHrr, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 
ADJOURNMENT, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. x 


„ 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the, House adjourned until Saturday, June 10, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


633. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting draft of a bill or resolution transferring 
from the appropriation “Arms, uniforms, equipment,” ete., to 
the appropriation “ Arming, equipping, and training the National 
Guard” for the fiscal year: 1922 the amount of $175,000 (H. 
Doc. 337), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEDS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
11908. A bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to 
sell to Henry Ford nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; ni- 
trate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near 
Russellville, Ala.; and to lease to the corporation to be incor- 
porated by him Dam No, 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in 
H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 1st sess.), including power stations 
when constructed as provided herein, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1084). Referred: to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 3163. An act to amend an aet approved March 4, 1913, en- 
titled. “An. act to increase: the limit of cost of certain buildings, 
to anthorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or im- 
provement of certain public buildings, to authorize the erection 
and completion of public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1085). Referred to the Committee of thi 
Whole House on the state of the Uniom 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11964) to amend an 
act to regulate radio communication, approved August 13, 1912, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11965) to 
amend the provisions of section 1101 of the revenue act of 1917, 
by striking out the provision which increased the rate on second- 
class postage, July 1, 1920, and July 1, 1921, and by making 
effective the rates provided in said bill for the period between 
July 1, 1919, and July 1, 1920; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11966) defining the crop 
failure in the production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax 
by those to whom the Government of the United States loaned 
money, under the act of March 3, 1921, for the purchase of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, or flax for seed, and for other 
purposes; to, the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr: GOODYKOONTZ: A bill (H. R. 11907) to enlarge 
the powers of the juvenile court of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 3 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11968) to amend an act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1898, entitled “An act to regulate 
plumbing and gas fitting in the District of Columbia“; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. ‘ 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11969) to amend the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia and provide for the 
incorporation and regulation of banks in said District; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11970) to establish a bureau 
for the, study of criminal, pauper, and defective classes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11971) for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing 
general or special elections at which Representatives in Con- 
gress and Members of the United States Senate are elected ; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 345) creat- 
ing a commission to prepare plans for and to: ereet a monument 
in the city of Washington to the memory of Pietro Alonzo, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 


1922. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11972) for the 
relief of the heirs, assigns, and legal representatives of Peter 
Lisman; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11973) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Candus Criswell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11974) granting a pension to 
Emma A, Carl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11975) granting a 
pension to Mary L. Speer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11976) granting a pension to Cora Wilhite; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11977) granting a pension to Francis S. 
Gooding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11978) granting a pension to Martha Kai- 
ley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 11979) granting a pen- 
sion to Elsie V. Reinhart; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11980) granting a 
pension to Mary A. Wylie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11981) granting a pen- 
sion to Adelaide Thacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11982) granting an increase 
of pension to S. Harriet Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5960. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of R. W. 
Kingsley, 43 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York City, urging 
that before the United States as a Nation may declare war on 
any other nation the issue must first be submitted to voters of 
the Republic for their affirmative approval or disapproval; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5961. Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Greater 
Chicago Federation, urging the third Sunday in June to be 
3 as Mothers’ Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. à 

5962. Also (by request), resolution passed by the council of 
the city of Pittsburgh, urging Congress to take early action for 
complete canalization of the Ohio River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

5963. By Mr. CAREW : Resolution passed by the council of 
the city. of Pittsburgh, urging Congress to complete the canali- 
zation of the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

5964. By Mr. CRAGO: Resolution adopted by the city coun- 
cial of Pittsburgh, urging that early action be taken for com- 
plete canalization of the Ohio River as planned by the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

5965. By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Resolution of the Ten- 
nessee State Dental Society, indorsing Ford’s offer for Muscle 
Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5966. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Biochemical Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Chicago, III., relative to freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5967. Also, petition of Henry Ford, of Dearborn, Mich., rela- 
tive to his offer for Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5968. Also, petition of city clerk, Pittsburgh, Pa., transmit- 
ting resolution adopted by the council of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, urging Congress to take early action for complete 
canalization of the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

5969. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Kate L. Weed and 
Edith Weed, of Buffalo, urging the United States to do all 
that justice and mercy require in behalf of the afflicted nation 
of Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5970. Also, petition of John W. Wargin, deputy city clerk of 
Buffalo, transmitting a communication from the commissioner 
of public affairs re tariff on building material; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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SATURDAY, June 10, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Hale McKinley Spencer 
Brandegee Harris McLean Sterling 
Broussard Harrison McNary Sutherland 
Cameron Heflin Nelson Swanson 
Capper Johnson Newberry Townsend 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Underwood 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
1 Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Keyes Phipps Warren 
kins Kin Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Lad wson Watson, Ind. 
Fernald La Follette Sheppard Williams 
‘ance Lenroot Shortridge Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Simmons 
Gerry McCumber Smoot 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to state that the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, quite recently the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, one of the leading business journals of the coun- 
try, made a survey of the country to ascertain the value of pro- 
hibition and prohibition enforcement. The survey, I think, was 
quite complete. I have here a digest of the survey. I think, 
because of the great public interest in the matter, it ought to 
be printed in the CongressionaL Recorp, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be so printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to printing any- 
thing in the Recorp that is for the information of the public, 
but in order that we may have an understanding of the weight 
of the digest, because in digesting an article it may be digested 
one way or another, I would like to ask who did the digesting? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not able to say who did the digesting, 
but I think it is a fair digest because my attention was called 
to the original article in the Manufacturers’ Record, I think 
it is a fair digest because it gives exact quotations from the 
article. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the printing of 
it except that if we knew who digested the article we might 
know at what angle the work was built upon. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not able to tell the Senator. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROHIBITION DECLARED A SUCCESS BY THE LEADING BUSINESS MEN or 
THE NATION, 


The Manufacturers’ Record, one of the leading business journals of 
the Nation, recently made a survey of the country to ascertain the 
value of prohibition. Its effect on the economic, moral, and social life 
of the Nation is printed in May, 1922. 

What the New York Evening Post says of the verdict: 

“Tt is a total fallacy, of course, to suppose that prohibition came 

suddenly or was in any sense a product of the war. ‘The prohibition 
movement became influential in the Middle West soon after 1880, 
quickly invaded the South, and had made 82 States dry when the 
eighteenth amendment was ratified. Counting local option territory, 
y 1919 no less than nine-tenths the area and two-thirds the people 
of the United States were dry.“ Nor was the movement against the 
saloon a mere moral-uplift" movement. On the contrary, the political 
motive—dislike of liquor influences—was decided, and the economic 
motive stronger yet. 

It is this economic element that the letters to the Manufacturers’ 
Record emphasize. ‘Unmistakable advantages and relief,’ writes a 
Milwaukee farm-implement maker; ‘drunkenness has lessened 100 per 
cent,’ says a Tacoma steel manufacturer ; ‘the effect on labor and the 
saving of money haye been wonderful,’ testifies a Denver banker; 
‘trouble among employees from liquor has almost disappeared,’ de- 
clares a Pittsburgh oil man; ‘there is nothing which has so hel 
cotton mills,’ says a Birmingham mill owner; and so runs the verdict 
from a hundred cities.” 

In a careful compilation of all replies received by the Manufacturers’ 
Record on the prohibition question, the tabulation gives the follow- 
ing remarkable results in percentages to the total: 

Per cent. 


/ RR ARE SS 98. 50 

i z . 50 

For beer and wine Sá RE —— : 80 
Against Volstead law or present ness es RR 
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Wants Volstead law modifſſed 


r 
Undecided or nonco ttal 

“The most overwhelming answer ever given as to the value of pro- 
hibition as an economic and moral factor in advan: the cause of 
humanity will be found in these letters. With two or three exceptions 
they all believe in some form of restriction or regulation of the traffic 
in alcoholic beverages. The effort ‘to break down the prohibition law 
with wine and beer as the entering wedge is vigorously assailed by 
educators, business men, and others. 


BUSINESS MAN. 


Judge E. H. Gary, United States Steel Corpora 
“Yes; results have fully justified prohibition 
the admirable expressions of President Hardin 
T: ression of President ‘Harding to w 


In every community men and women have had an opportunity now to 
know what prohibition means. They know that debts are more promptly 
paid, that men take home the wages that once were wasted in saloons, 
that families are better clothed and fed, and more money finds its way 
into the sayings banks. The liquor traffic was destructive of much that 
was most precios in American life. In the face of so muċh evidence 
on tbat point, what conscientious man would want to let his own sélfish 
desires influence him to vote to bring it back? In another generation 
I believe that liquor will have disappeared not merely from our polities 
but from our memories.” 

Ex-governor and ex-United States Senator, cotton-mill owner, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. : 

2 is nothing which has so helped cotton mills as the effect of 
prohibition on the cotton-mill families, and every cotton-mill interest, 
regardless, should stand by the prohibition laws. 

Jo repeat, the — — to the eighteenth amendment, to our prohibi- 

; est cate ever laid for human advancement, 
is not in the wiideatter, the beoze flivver, the booze runner, not the 
man who makes money from whisky selling, but it is in that supposedly 
higher class of our ci who they can not do without their 
gin rickey, their cocktail, their here's to you,’ and the animal exhilara- 
‘tion that comes around the table or in a party when their tongues are 
loosened, from that class of people who from the very facts in the case 
will suffer the greatest ho ae apd from this widespread lawlessness 
which they alone possible.” 

5 ‘president of the Lincoln Motor Co.: 

“In troit the favorable effects of prohibition are apparent to even 
a blind man, and this is despite the fact that we have a large popula- 
tion accustomed god eee gen) — ty The oe of our 5 
assured, beeause the great mass of common ple obey this as other 
laws because it is the law of the land.“ ae 

John B..Lennan, retired business man, Bloomington, III.: 

„Results were excellent and are improving daily.” 

William S. Witham, organizer of 150 banks, Atlanta, Ga,: 

I find upon inv tion that 90 per cent of our people have at 
last placed ‘liquor’ in the mad-dog class. Since E came the 
pay envelope has gone to the wives and children of men who heretofore 
threw it on the counter of the flannel-month liquorite. I have not seen 
two drunken men where at least fifty before prohibition disgraced our 
thoroughfares,” 

Spendet s ‘a ten ae 1 — — Nven from 
ay! n ‘was good for Ken . -Even a business stand- 
I think the enthusiasm and impetus for business has been in- 

That it-has been of decided advantage to the laboring classes 
be clear to all observers.” 

PE aver e W. S. Stone, of ithe Brotherhood of Locomotive ‘Engineers, 
eveland: 

„I. und a marked improvement in the number of men who are say- 
‘ing their money and who own their ‘homes or are buying their homes, 
and I find a decided ‘improvement in the home life of the workers, dus 
to the fact that the women and children have more food, more-¢loth- 
ing, and better care in every way. Back of all that, the worker takes 
his family and goes to the picture show or to the park now, when he 
‘formerly ‘spent his evenings in ‘the saleon drinking and spending his 
Bont „Drunkenness has decreased at least 75 per cent among the 
workers.” 

He further expressed the Idea that the “smart set“ drinkers are 
parasites whom liquor is destroying, to the Nation's benefit. 

8. 8. goin. the great 5 and 10 cent store man, of Detroit: 

The result of prohibition is more thrift, bills paid better, homes 
happier and bere 888 for.“ 

Manager Sibley, o e Birmingham Clay Products Co., reports that 
ever DE * pte — ects 3 bos 8 and rr Iaiv. 
ment moral, men „ an con on 9 e e, an 
-that ‘from ‘the industrial standpoint alone the employers or Kishan: 
have T — — mont valuable — i - 

J. n, ent a eral mana; of a large woolen 
mill in Lebanon, Tenn. and resident of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the (United States: 

„Thousands of homes have been built which would not have been 
built and millions of women and children have been provided with food 
and clothes who would have suffered for these necessities if there were 
no eighteenth amendment. Except for the absence of the shee saloon, 
these days of reconstruction would be attended by conditions which 
would make much more difficult the task of rehabilitation.” 

President E. E. Swift, of National Bank of ‘Auburn, N, Y.: 

“There were some sixty-odd ‘saloons in Auburn whieh were put out 
of business. very store which was put out of business has been oceu- 
pied by some ‘legitimate commercial enterprise, with the exception of 
a few which are selling soft drinks. Not only this, but rents in the 
business ‘portion of our city have advanced very rapidly, and owners 
of the stores formerly used for saloons are getting much more income 
from these places than-eyer before, notwithstanding the hard commer- 
cial times which we have all passed through during the past year. 
Notwithstanding a large amount of unemployment in our city, our 
bank deposits in Auburn have not suffer and the sayings deposits 
‘have steadily increased.” 

C. A. Moffett, president Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ata.: 

Results since prohibition went into effect have shown a wonderful 
lnrprovement in our ier os Bae a large number of whom are colored 
"people, The efficiency of the labor has been increased to a very 


large 
extent and the accidents around. our yasar uays 5 At Ar 
Been shown by a er sa 


75 per cent. The improvement has 
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fied class of workmen and their families. 
homes and their families are much better dressed, and the general feel- 


improved the whole general situation, and I 
conceded. It has also been beneficial with respec 
work 3 and it can be fairly stated that in that respect much 


a single ee enness 
has been lessened 100 per cent. I would regard the re of this law 
as the greatest calamity 

‘Am ca ” 
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Numbers of them are buying 


of contentment among the wives and children is v marked.” 
A. B. uhar, of York, Pa.: = 
“ Prohibition, notwithstanding violation of the law, which is more 


or less a hase, has proved to be of the greatest benefit to the 
— peng phase, U gr. 
est curse to 


‘he ee | of alcoholic beverages is, next to war, the great- 

C. W. Galloway, vice rages Baltimore & Ohio Rallroad: 

“The elimination of the corner saloon has without doubt materially 

belleve that is generally 
t to the character of 


tton mill, Opelika, Ala.: 

is of untold benefit both to ‘the individual 

it and to those who are dependent on him for sup- 

enge M. Verity, president American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, 
o: 


“Less lost time, less aecidents, less incompetence, less carelessness 


and inefficiency, better work, better homes, more thrift, ‘happier fam- 
ilies, and -sober and safer and more efficient.men, who now are finding 
out what it means to really live where they formerly merely existed.“ 


William U. Follansbee, manufacturer, Pi 7 
Experiences have confirmed and strengthened our bellef in the great 


benefits derived from the abolition of the liquor traffic, and we find a 
steadily increased acknowl 
Peoples in all conditions of 


ent thereof from all sections and from 

e, and none are more appreciative of the 

fits than those who are ordinarily- ted as working people, 
— ven, eir 


5 influencing the workmen the: families, and their 
omes,” 

‘President E. T. Weir, Weirton Steel Co., N. Y.: 

Prohibition has ficial to the great majority of the em- 


In an enterprise in which I was at the head, 8 thousands 

921 among 
86 votes and 183 wers 
they yoted more than 95 per cent for 


k Phoenix, president Bradley Knitting Mills, Delevan, Wis. : 

“As an employer of labor, it has been my province to watch the 
effects of prohibition upon our twelve to fourteen hundred people, and 
we find that the laboring man and his family have directly benefited. 
Better living, better clothing, cleaner and better social lif 
homes with more contentment, better and steadier workers, averaging 
more efficient and with less sickness and lost time, are some of the 
benefits to the workers and society in general.” 

W. H. Reid, steel manufacturer and banker, Tacoma, ‘Wash. : 

„Since prohibition became effective, we have not been troubled with 

on account of liquor in our plant. Drunk 


that has ever befallen the United States of 


A. L. Bell, Ridgeway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa.: 

“Those Who formerly drank have more money to spend for useful 
things and for the pleasure of their families. “As ‘to the amount of 
drunkenness in community, I give you the word of our chief of 


police that there is now about one-tenth the drunkenness we had with 


the o saloon.” 

R. M. Downie, a manufacturer for 40 years, Beaver Falls, Mass.: 

“Prohibition was, in a sense, our princi gain from the Great ‘War, 
and it is worth our present national debt twice over. Among other 
things it has moved our whole conception of national morals and con- 
science to a level never ‘heretofore attained by any other nation, 
and has cleared the way for permanent industrial prosperity as nothing 

could have done.“ 

A. D. Reynolds, Bristol, Tenn. : 
wish to say in justice to the former dealers óf ap ees in Bristol 
they are g law-abiding citizens; some of them are con- 
ducting some of our leading business houses and are 3 re- 
garded by our people generally. Several of them have join our 
leading churches. don't know of any instance in which they have 
encouraged violation of ‘the law.” 

Louis F. Post, Washington, D. C.: 

“The information that comes to me casually indicates a highly 
beneficial effect, that drunkenness—public drunkenness most certainly 
is much less common now than it was when distillery and the 
brewery interests had their way.” 

Charles Thaddeus Terry, of New York: 

“It has relieved jails and poorhouses, to a very large extent, of 
their former occupants and resulted in a consequent decrease, as far 
as those purposes were concerned, in the taxation burdens of the 
varlous communities.” 

R. A. Bchoolfield, a cotton mill man, Danville, Va.: 

“The drinking of alcoholic liquor has greatly decreased among the 
working people, which means that they have increased in efficiency as 
well as in their living standards, and I can confidently say that the 
prohibition sentiment is stronger among our people than ever before.“ 

President J. M. Young, of Sweets Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa.: 

“Anything that has been said in favor of prohibition in days gone 
by, in my judgment, has been fully confirmed by the experience through 
which we are now <i 

David N. Lupton, manufacturer, of Philadelphia : 

“Never in all history has any law been passed that has benefited 
mankind so much.” 

S. F. Bowser, manufacturer, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

“Only one man has lost his job with us on account of drink. we 
employ from 1,400 to 1,800 people and when the saloons were in 
operation out of this erent nomber we would have something like the 
above happen more or less every week or two. ‘Therefore, you see, the 
improvement has simply been marvelous.” 

resident W. T. 2 of the Austin Manufacturing Co., Chicago: 

The present benefits, however, are worth one hund times all they 
cost, and I would as soon think of retur to 
5 to the domination of the distiller, 

r. 


C. E. Hutchinson, manufacturer, Mount Holly, N. C.: 
“The practical results of prohibition in our section have been very 
beneficia! from every point of view.” 
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E. J. Lindsay, of Milwaukee: 

“The advantage of the act seems to me beyond question. 
ness is not as common as before the act became effective, 
there is much of it yet.” 

Arthur R. Baxter, manufacturer, Indianapolis: 

“ Having to do with the handling of workmen, I can see the wonder- 
ful difference now and before tion.” 

President F. N. — 1 of the Interstate Trust Co., Denver: 

“The effect of pro bition on labor and saving of money formerly 
spent for liquor has been wonderful. Savings deposits have increased 
more than 333 — cent throughout the country.” 

H. Scott Motor Co. „ Mich. ; 

“ Since prohibition went into effect we do not see drunken men on 

our — ams neither do we hear of drunken men abusing their wives 


Charles Yorm, manufacturer, Canton, Ohio: 

“On the whole, we are y pleased with the results, and we are 
confident if it was put to a vote of our men in our factory to-day, our 
factory would vote ‘dry’ a urp majority.” 
Pirom th e Clone, we foci that prohibition is 
From the stan nt 0 alone, we 
more than justifiable, and we will continue to take as strong a stand 
against liquor as we ever have in the past.” 

J. C. Haswell, manufacturer, Dayton, Ohio: 

“It is the opinion of local financial authorities that a very consider- 
able part of the increase in the savings accounts were due largely to 
the closing of the saloon, etc.” 

Ei aty 8 e ee ea ‘cute ines iy 

“Tam nota tionist myself, but look upon tter 

Pend Coman atase stand vinced th 


Drunken- 
although 


from a scientific and common ponit. I am con that 
the theory that the country in general would be benefited 81. prohibi- 
tion has proven in fact, I am positive that the benefits greatly 


overbalance the evils.’ 


that all 1 f labo e e 
at all employers of labor, ri 
gd eficia 


rohibition act went into effect show conclusivel: 
u present conditions. We.are more 
results so far of the law.” 


that was formerly 
ing and the better- 


Mayor James Logan, of Worcester, Mass.: 
if rohibition amendment a chance with proper enforcement 


J. R. Moore, manufacturer hosiery for years at Forest City, N. C.: 
th greatest blessings to the Makan 


race t has come about within a eration,” 
E. C. Spear, treasurer Cheney Biglow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass.: 
“So far as th of Volstead Act on the r situation is 


313 In 1920.” 
Aug. W. Smith, president cotton mills, Greenville, S. C.: 
* There is no law that has been enacted that has done the that 
the prohibition law has. At first I was opposed to the probibition law, 
t after seeing the effect on our people I am very much in favor of 
e” 


President A. B. B t. of the First National Bank, Gardner, Mass.: 
„I am firmly convinced that the Volstead Act has been the greatest 
ste 8 ington Ae 3 È — > 3 of the om — 
oshua Green, president Puge ana Nav n Co., Seatti ash, : 
e „consider probibition an excellent thing for the entire United 
ates. 
Harry B. French, wholesale druggist, Philadelphia: 
“Except among the so-called upper class, it seems to me that un- 
doubted! haition has inestimably benefited this country. This is 
eridencea 8 Savings, even in spite of unemployment, in- 


creased effici , and the larger buying of products for amusement 
and cultivation, 
Fancher, Fifth Avenue Bank, New York: 


B. F. 

aa * eee — 985 that far-reaching and important benefits 
rea en ved.“ 

7 A. Cochran, Maysville Cotton Mills, Maysville, ag 

" perre the . of ee we had — saloon Mats Ean lock 
of our factory, mainly suppo y our employees. are 
growing up without forming the habit of strong drink.“ 

Treasurer J. P. Reeves, Chicago & Eastern IIlinols Railway, Chi- 


cago: 

“The saloons and central places for drinking are gone, the school 
for its gation is 8 and the habit-forming process reduced, 
Our American le can only benefit from probibition.” 

D. H. Cam mining en r, Iron River, Mich. : 

“At our mines for the first nine months after the State of Michigan 
went ary the number of days of absence from work due to accidents 


fell off per cent. My conclusions are that conditions are very much 
better under prohibition than they were under the open saloon.” 
H. S. Fredenburgh, secretary Gould Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, 


N. X.: . 
“We believe that a large volume of savings deposits in this com- 
munity as well as practically every ether community in the United 


States, at a time when industrial workers are on short time and many 
of employment, is 


out em indicative of the disposition on the part of 
men to saye money which was formerly —— for r, ete.” 
Vice President H. W. Coffin, the Alabama (Iron) Co., gham, 


“ Prohibition has been of great benefit to all employers of labor.” 

President Newton Doremus, Land & Loan Co, Bank, N. J.: 

There is a great satisfaction in the fact that the eighteenth amend- 
ment has resulted in thousands more of happy homes and a better 
day for women and children, as shown by the increased attendance in 
our schools and the higher standard of living enjoyed by them.” 

C. W. Malsland, rugs and carpets, Philadeiphia: 

The oe | of the working people to sustain themselves during 
the extended depression, such as we have had the last 18 months, is 
very largely due to prohibitory laws. Drunkenness is decidedly un- 
common. e have one man our employ who occasionally comes 
under the infiuence of liquor where we previously had “aå 
S fonie Clarence H. Kelsey, Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New 

ork: 


“T believe with President Harding, as reported in this morning's 
ident E. B. Thornton, Bedford Steam Stone Works, Bedford, 


d. 2 

“ Our jail here now has no inmates, while it was full to overflowing 
when we had saloons. A drunken man in our city is never seen 
any more.” a 

Asa G. Candler, banker, Atlanta, Ga. : 

“None but one who is blind, deaf, and dumb ean dispute the state- 
ment that prohibition in this or any other community has greatly bene- 
fited employers and employees.” 

President E. O. Gass, Scoville . Waterbury, Conn.: 

“My experience is that our workmen are ost without exception, 
in better condition both to render normal ent service and to resist 
disease. Their life is better stabilized.” 

President Wm. J. 5 Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia: 

Savings deposits in the bank with which I am connected are to-day 
the la in its history, and I believe this to be the general rule. 
A man to-day under the {nfluence of liquor is a Lip? È conspicuous per- 
son, and folks turn about and wonder where he got ‘ore prohibi- 
tion no attention was paid to such a person.” 

D. D. Bowsher, merchant, South Bend, Ind.: 

“Merchants, business and professional men throughout the city, 
when they are taxed right down to give a careful opinion. is that busi- 
ness is better, collections are better, and the living conditions of hun- 
dreds of families are very much better.“ 

Geo. F Cotterill, ex- mayor. Seattle, Wash. : 

“There has been and is manifest on every hand abundant evidence 


pa 


betterment of homes, and better care of women and children dent 
upon men who formerly spent freely for drink. Prohibition is at least 
per cent efficient and will go on to 100 per cent and 
determined law enforcement throughout America.” 
President T. J. en es Iron & Steel Co., Pit „ Pa.: 
Labor is more efficient. Men are ghee Binge money and buying 
homes and supplying the needs of their 


fami 

Charles W. rfield, banker, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

“We have innumerable instances in our city of the beneficial results 
of eliminating the saloons—in the promotion of thrift, better housing, 
ne bee domestic conditions, and ha women and children.” 

. Edwin Michael, president V: Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 


a.: 
3 if reasonably enforced, is a great blessing to our 
e. * 


L. M. Bowers, retired (former! loying many thousands of men 
Binstne hotne hay wonderfull ey oe ses 3 5 > 
ome wo y ben A among the fo 
ere men; wife beating and brawls reduced almost to zero among 
class. 
William A. Schalpur, manufacturer, Minneapo Minn. : 
“The crime wave now sweepin: the whole world has no connection 
with liquor. It is the aftermath of the war and affects all nations.“ 
Ev. . Samuel R. Van a Minn. : 
“ Savings-bank deposits show that the laboring people are now saving 
—— en their children are better fed and clothed and being better 
ucated.“ 
General Superintendent Lawrence, managing five large iron-ore prop- 
9 . — brak the wheels of progress 
e liquor t c was a e on the wheels o and lik 
— on the 7 — 5 K our arinena ae And Adds . he “ has s 
2 enon: eve another generation w. know ba 
little of the evils of the liquor traffic.” e y 


PROFESSIONAL, SOCIAL, AND OTHER LEADING AMBRICANS. 


Raymond Robins, social worker and economist, Chicago: 
“ Prohibition has tly increased the comfort, food supply, savings, 
and general well- of the working people of the United States. 
Money formerly spent for liquor goes for food, clothes, 
movies, and savings. Every mother can tell you the 
increased resources and comfort of the home, 
the oldest subjects of discussion and 
Two-thirds of the States voted dry by popular referendum 
e of the prohibition amendment to the Constitution. More than 
wo-thirds of each House of Congress voted to submit the amendment, 
Forty-six States have ratified s amendment. New Jersey came in 
the other day with a ratification delay of over two aes It was sup- 
posed to be the wettest territory in the United States. No political 
dares to N repeal of the Volstead Act, much less the amend- 
ment. ‘There will be several years of battle to finally break the back 
5 „ ring, and then the liquor traffic will be as extinct as 
e o.” 


kill itself by. killing off all its patrons. 
ublic health pro 

lever in the use of distilled ts as a remedy. Alcohol is never a 
stimulant but always a narcotic. My belief is that the death rate in 
such diseases as pneumonia and influenza is much higher where alcohol 
jis used as an internal remedy than where it is not, since the 
medical profession has ceased to regard alcohol in some of its beverage 
forms as a r for tuberculosis, and it is now practically the uni- 
versal belief that it is, on the other hand, an ald to speedy dissolution.” 
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Dr. Emory 8. 
Has turned m 


Ex- Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia : 

Much of the money formerly spent for whisky is now being deyoted 
to the support and education of families and the improvement of home 
Drunkenness is by no means as common at the present time 
open saloon and free liquor-traffiic program.“ 

II. S. Dulaney, of Baltimore: 

“Tam quite sure that the effect of prohibition on the lahoring man 
ean not be anything but for his betterment. kenness is not nearly 
so common as it was under the licensed liquor trafic. 

Congressman. S. D. Fess: 

“ Recent surveys made by those unfriendly to prohibition prove that 
it is a success. The first article of the New York Herald survey ad- 
mitted that there was a decrease in the consumption of beverage liquor 
under the eighteenth amendment of 70 pa cent. Another survey made 
through the Cosmopolitan Magazine states that the number of drinkers 
of intoxicants has decr from about 20,000,000 under the license 
system to 2,500,000 under national prohibition, A policy of Govern- 
ment that makes such a showing is not a failure but a success. When 
prohibition is universally enforced and observed the results will be 
pronor tonat eater.” 

r. H. E. Robinson, protease pathology, University of Minnesota : 

“That the people who have no self-control or knowledge enough to 
stay oar from harmful stimulants should not be forcefully protected 
from their own indulgence is a monstrous proposition. We attempt 
to guard carefully other poisons with the approval of practically the 
entire body ponti- I, for one, am perfectly, willing to forego the use 
of this particular poison for the benefit of the entire race. I am 
particularly concerned with the effects of alcohol on the descendants 
of confirmed alcoholics and on the economic welfare of their families. 
So far as my limited experience can observe, economic conditions 
amongst the laboring classes are distinctly improved as a result of 
enforced prohibition, Drunkenness is certainly not as common at the 
present time as in the past, and while death and serious disabling dis- 
eases are quite often seen from drinking improperly prepared alco- 
holic stimulants, cases of acute alcoholism such as were so common in 
preprobibition days are practically abolished, except in the very large 
cities where enforcement of the law has been particularly lax." 

Lewis Jerome Johnson, professor civil engineering, Harvard Uni- 


versity : 

“I believe that the mass of voters and their representatives now 
realize from their own rience that the liquor business can be 
granted no place in a would-be orderly society.” 

Dr. A. M. Barrett, director Psycopathic Hospital, University of Michi- 

an: 

gan Those who are interested in the care and treatment of mental dis- 
orders bave uniformly found a marked decrease of disorders due to 
alcohol during the last few years. To my personal knowledge wards 
formerly for the care of alcoholic patients are now used for 
other purposes. There has a great falling off in the admission of 
alcoholic mental disorders to the hospitals for the insane in this 
ponnera This fact alone is strong evidence of the benefits brought 
about by prohibition.” 8 . 

Frank M. Thompson, attorney general, Nashville: 

“It has been my observation and I am dealing with the question con- 
stantly, that the exclusion of liquor and all intoxicating beverages by 
law has been a very great advantage to the laboring classes, as well as 
the manufactur class,” 

Lawrence F. Abbott, president Outlook, New York: 

“ I think it is more than pronaos that 25 years from now the avera 
American man or woman will no more think of taking alcohol habitually 
than they now think of taking opium habitually. If this state of thin; 
can be brought about in our civilization, it will be an enormous gain 
for social, moral, and efficient standards of life.“ 

Mary Antin, author and lecturer, Wellesley, Mass. : 

“The difficulties that have been encountered in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion law are in my mind no argument whatever in favor of restoration 
of the liquor traffic. It was very difficult at one time to clear the seas 
of pirates, and yet that was not taken as an argument in favor of 
permitting piracy to endure. All the pains of readjustment that this 
generation may be subjected to will be but a sm rice to pay for 
the inestimable blessing of a world that shall have forgotten it was 
once under the sway of the drink evil.” 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, on: r 

favor prohibition as strongly as I ever did, and I am certain 
that its oad results are manifest in Massachusetts, despite the fact 
that we have as yet no local enforcement law.” 

„ Haven Emerson, former commissioner of health, New York : 

“ Nothing since the application of modern bacteriology to the control 
of communicable diseases will have so powerful an effect in reducing 
the incidence of disease and the general death rate as prohibition.” 

S. S. McClure, editor of MeClure’s Magazine: 

“The results are favorable to — bition. Our laws are inade- 
quately enforced in all fields. We do as well in enforcing prohibition 
as the law against murder.” 3 

Ex- president of the University of Minnesota, Dr. Cyrus Northrup : 

“There is less drunkenness and less drinking than formerly. More 
88 men have deposits in savings banks. Families are better 
ca or.“ 

Editor James Schermerhorn, Detroit, Mich. + 

“ What has been saved and conserved of health, wealth, and fireside 
content, comprises a more sensational story than n printed 
about bootlegging. I go about a great deal and seldom see that most 
offensive of all sighis—a besotted American, once an ever-present 
nuisance. The public drunk bas vanished.” 

Attorney William S. U'Ren, Portland, Oreg. : 

“Tt is impossible to estimate the benefit that prohibition has con- 
ferred on the wives and children of all the habitual drinkers, except 
those who are rich enough to think they can violate the law with im- 
punity. There is not one drunk in Oregon now where there used to be 
one hundred in the days of the open saloon.” 

W. A. White, editor Emporia (Kans.) Gazette: 

“T am glad to say that prohibition is succeeding in my part of the 
country.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Walley, president of the Mount Holyoke College, of 
South Hadley, Mass.: 

“That the betterment of homes and better care of women and chil- 
dren of the men who formerly spent freely for drink are marked.“ 


business prooi: 
formerly it was very common,” 
Amos P. Wilder, of the New Haven Journal Courier: 

We have seen the impossible come to pass in our time. One goes 
to a banquet of perhaps a thousand men and sees them spend hours 
without alcoholic beverages where five years ago each ‘cover’ was 
De Rockwell E Hunt: director of the Colleen or en rt 

k 5 A or o e College of Commerce e 
Drivers! Aes Pontban 5 : Sy pepe 

“In spite of ex ons of lawlessness here and there, the beneficent 
effects. of prohibition are being felt more and more. Literally millions 
of persons have quietly given up drink altogether, thus adding to their 
page inces and prosperity.” 

E len Hayes, retired professor, Wellesley College: 

„5 can already show a record of actual and far-reaching 


President E. J. Stockpale, of the Harrisburg Telegraph: 

“Drunkenness is not so common, and while there are unfortunate 
9 which are attributed to prohibition, these are frequently 
magnified for propaganda purposes and should not be taken too seriously 
in any consideration of the subject.” 

Ed tor George F. Milton, Chattanooga News, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 

I have noted a very marked improvement wherever I have been 
as to sobriety, industry, and better citizenship. I have seen the 
effects of liquor on the mountain whites, whose feuds and assassina- 
tions are increased in number by it. I have seen its effects in stirring 
the most bestial passions of the Negro, thus making the race problem 
more difficult of solution. With no liquor sold, it is hardly worth 
speaking of as a problem.” 

Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director, Life Extension Institute 
(Inc.), New York: ` 

“It is evident that there is more money being spent on the homes 
and savings are increasing. It is my opinion that we will see an 
et ecm in the conditions as time goes on, as the old topers 

e off. 


Dr. Henry King, President Oberlin College: 

“The essential reasons for the policy seem to me still to be prac- 
tically just what they were when the prohibition of the liquor traffic was 
up for vote. I have not been able to test from personal observation 
to any N extent the comparative success of the enforcement 
of the law, but I expected that there would be difficulties at that 
point for some time,” 

Robert McMurdy, 8 Chicago: 

“My opposition to the liquor traffic has always been largely be- 
cause of its e influence upon women. rohibition 8 very 
cany lessened this evil.” 

L. P. Holis, social service and educational director for Victor 
Monaghant Co., Greenville, S. C.: 

“There is no question as to the benefits of prohibition to the 
workers in our industries. In the South we have noted a wonderful 
change for the better along all lines of educational and church work 
and the operatives are much more steady and of a higher type of 
character.’ 

Attorney Preston A. Vaught, Mount Carmel, Pa. : 

“The eighteenth amendment represents the greatest forward step 
in this generation and that historians will use it as a marker for a 
new epoch in the Nation’s history.” 

S mmond Smith, School of Engineering, Pittsburgh : 

“The enactment of our prohibition laws marked one of the greatest 
advances in the civilization that the world has ever experienced. The 
enforcement of these laws is the supreme test of the fundamental 
principles of our democracy.” 

Courtnay Guild, Commercial Bulletin, Boston: 

“The only disappointment in national prohibition has been the dis- 
appointment of those who wished to see it become a flat failure.” 

resident Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. : 

“In this community prohibition has bad a marked effect in bettering 
the situation economically and morally.” 

Ex-Congressman A. M. Todd, Kalamazoo, Mich,: 

“I intend to do everything I can to maintain the present prohibition 
law, which I consider the most important act of legislation n America 
for the present century.” J 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor chemical hygiene, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore : 

The passage of the eighteenth amendment marks the beginning of a 
new era in American history.” 

Charles B. Davenport, Carnegie Institute: 

“That prohibition has been, despite all difficulties, somewhat effee- 
tive is shown by the marked decrease in the number of alcoholics in 
Institutions for the insane, the inebriate asylums, and the emergency 
hospitals, like Bellevue, New York.” 

r. James C. Egbert, Columbia University : 

“Tremendous progress has been made in interfering with the un- 
fortunate use of alcohol and that homes are maintained, women and 
children are cared for in a way of which we had no conception before 
the passing of the prohibition amendment." 

United States District Judge Thomas J, Chatfield, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“ Prohibition has had a good effect upon labor, has caused the sayin 
of much money which formerly was spent in saloons and for liquor, 
and that the wives and children of the men who formerly spent mone 
for drink have in most instances benefited from the effects of prohibi- 
tion. Drunkenness Is far less preyalent than previously. but the few 
public eases of drunkenness receive much greater attention and adver- 
ising than formerly.” 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas: 

“I think the law is measuring up to the expectations of its friends. 
Our people have observed its operation first-hand for nearly half a 
century, and to-day I believe it is entirely conservative to say that 


fully 95 per cent of them look upon the prohibitory law as one of the 
a pad lessings ever bestowed upon the State by legislative enact- 
ment.” 


Dr. A. N. Haleomb, Harvard University: 

“It has improved the conditions of home life. Particularly the 
conditions of life for women and children in homes where the money 
was formerly spent for drink. In this part of the country drunken- 
ness is less frequent than before prohibition and crimes resulting from 
intoxication have greatly diminished.” 
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Dr. Charles A. Peck, University of Tennessee, Knoxville: 

There is no comparison between the public drunkenness of the days 
before prohibition atd that at the present time. This is naturally 
a moo district, but so far as I have heard the sentiment of 
the better class of citizens is in favor of more stringency ra’ than 


in favor of relaxing the enforcement of the prohibition laws.” 

President William Goodell t, Berea College, Berea, a3 

“The abolition of the liquor trafie is by far the most important 
forward step taken in our generation. T. immediate r ts for 
good are much greater than I 1 

Dr. E. E. Montgomery, Philadelphia: 

No longer is it n to maintain wards in hospitals for the 

streets are 


ecessary: 
treatment of the victims of alcohol and those who walk 
impressed with the infrequency of drunken men.” 

dent Frank B. Trotter, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 


W. Ta.: : 5 

The benefits of prohibition are seen on every side, and with 1,800 
students under my paternal care I find that the discipline now with 
that, number is not nearly so difficult as it was six years ago with 
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President W. D. Weatherford, Southern College of Young Men's 
Christian Association, Nashville, Tenn. : 

“I do not think I have seen a dozen in the city of Nashville since 
the national prominence law went into effect.” 

Col. L. M. ns (retired), Rockville, Md. : 


ad on Fd end runkenness has decreased throughout every class 
of society. 
Frederic Amy (retired social worker), Buffalo, N. Y.: e 


s Already savings banks, hospitals, police courts, and charitable 
- agencies show notable changes, and, économicaily, wet countries will 
find it difficult to compete with a dry one.” 

J. E. W. Wallin, director Bureau of Special Education, Oxford, Ohio: 

“An enormous amount of good has resulted thus far, but I am con- 
vinced that we can not adequately estimate all the influences of pro- 
hibition in less than 50 or 100 years.” 

Executive Secretary Walter 8. McLaren, Institute of Politics, Wil- 
Mamstown, Mass.: 

“The results of the measure have more than justified my belief that 
it would bring about an economic, social, and intellectual provement 
in all our communities.” 

s — 8 professor of research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

ttsburgh: y 

“Last summer I saw in the war-stricken towns and cities of Europe 
men and women of the middle and pore classes sitting at tables on 
the sildewalks drinking beer and other liquors. They were spending 
their money on drink and then asking us for help, and I think we have 
been the more able to help because of prohibition.” 

Robert Fletcher, director emeritus ayer School of Engineering, 
Dartmouth College: 

“Why argue their question forever? We do not argue about murder, 
adultery, theft, and other crimes. The liquor traffic eventually involves 
all of these. It has ever been defiant of the laws.” 

The above quotations are characteristic from the hundreds of state- 
ments which were published. ‘This testimony, gethered together by 
this great business journal, is a convincing document to prove that the 
3 amendment and laws enacted pursuant thereto are accom- 
plishing splendid results. 3 


WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on yesterday I 
entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 
3659) to create the White House police force, and for other 
purposes, was passed by the Senate. I am opposed to the bill. 
I do not think it is necessary, and furthermore I do not like 
the idea, at least by legislation, of making the President the 
chief of a police squad in the District of Columbia or any- 
where else. However, I am not going to detain the bill here by 
the motion. It will have to pass the scrutiny of another body 
of the Congress and I feel that if it should pass that body too, 
I would be willing to give way in my judgment. I am in hopes 
that it will not pass the House. Therefore, I shall withdraw 
my motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill passed the 
Senate and let the bill take its course in the House. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am through. 

Mr, KING. Let me ask for information, does the bill take 
the control of the White House police entirely away from the 
District Commissioners? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does. It makes the Presi- 
dent the superintendent and head of that force. 

Mr. KING. T am opposed to the bill, too. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It creates a separate police or- 
ganization in the District of Columbia under the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT Without objection, the motion to 
reconsider will be withdrawn. 


GOV. W. P. 6. HARDING, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read some brief extracts from an editorial in the Manu- 
facturers’ Record on the reappointment of the present governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

THe NATION-WIDE PROPAGANDA TO SECURE RENOMINATION OF GOVERNOR 
HARDING TO FEDERAL Reservn BOARD ENDANGERS THE or 
OUR BANKING INTERESTS. 

“ Business men throughout the country are being solicited by 
mail to write to the President and to Members of Congress and 
bring what pressure they can to bear in the interest of the 


reappointment to office of Gov. W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The campaign to create an artificial and un- 
true impression of a public demand for the retention of this 
official does not end there. It raises itself, in one form or an- 
other, at every convention of bankers, and even at commercial 
conventions, wherever they may meet. It generally takes the 
form of a resolution of indorsement and is presented in such a 
way and at such a time that earnest antagonism to it can not 
be organized. Moreover, bankers, and business men fear in 
many cases to speak boldly out in meeting, so great is the men- 
ace of later coercion. 

“Tt is contended that the Federal reserve system and honest 
money are being attacked and that the preservation of neither 
is possible unless Governor Harding is retained in office. The 
campaign to keep him in his seat is obviously well financed, we 
do not know by whom. But we imagine that the reserve banks 
could easily do this and charge to their expense account, on 
babes we think there is no check except the conscience of their 
oflicers. 

“In the long history of human blundering, recorded and un- 
recorded, students will search in vain to find the record of a 
high financial official who, in any country, in any century, by 
any test, equaled in the profundity of its disastrous conse- 
quences the record of Governor Harding. He is not only in- 
dicted by the dead and bankrupt of his own country, but the 
paralysis of trade the world over, which has doomed millions 
to anguish, may be laid in large measure, and has so been laid 
by great economists, to the policies that forever will be identified 
with the Governor Harding stewardship. 

“Time takes the measure of all humans. They can not 
escape its just and irrevocable verdict. It writes its judgments 
with the ink of fact on the parchment of current events, where 
all who have eyes to see can read, and being written so the rec- 
ord stands forever and forever. It is not within the power of 
the President by a reappointment, or of Bourbonistic financiers 
through propaganda, to blot out the indelible verdict. There is 
no authority under the sun that can make the sun stand still, 
there is no human hand that can hold back the tides, and there 
is no human brain, no human conspiracy, so subtle and so cute 
as to confuse the fundamental truth and wipe out from the 
record of Governor Harding the spots that are all over it. His 
incompetency has been overmastering. His conspicuous inabil- 
ities condemn him to future obscurity, not to further honors. 

* > * * = * * 


“Employed because he was supposed to be a financier, ad- 
mittedly in the first great test of reconstructive finance he mis- 
conceived, misjudged, inaccurately and inadequately assessed 
the situation and permitted a condition to exist and grow worse 
which, the board has since admitted, ought surely to have been 
retarded, But moderation Governor Harding knows nothing 
about. He is an extremist. The greatest of inflationists, he 
became the greatest of deflationists. 

= * $ * > + * 

“He knew no more than that cotton was bringing more than 
it used to bring when he banked in Birmingham, ‘ Our present 
task,’ said a bulletin of the Richmond Reserve Bank, which is 
subservient to Governor Harding, ‘is to proceed with the de- 
flation of credits as rapidly and as systematically as possible.“ 

“ But Congress in its wisdom had set up an agency to prevent 
just the catastrophe which Governor Harding had decided to 
bring about. The War Finance Corporation was in operation, 
and a debacle in prices could not be engineered in its entirety 
by the Federal reserve system if the corporation continued to 
function. Accordingly Governor Harding's alter ego, Secretary 
Houston, we believe illegally and we know disastrously, un- 
ceremoniously kicked the corporation and an act of Congress 
out of the back door at one and the same time. The directors 
of the corporation, some of them unwilling and coerced by 

Houston, on May 10, 1920, adopted this resolution : 

“* Resolved, That at the request of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and pending further action by this board, the making by 
the corporation of further advances for export purposes, except 
pursuant to existing commitments, be suspended.’ 

“So sank the knife into the bowels of agriculture and na- 
tional prosperity. Here was the Governor Harding policy out 
in the open, and it was a policy of death. 

“We need not recount here the general cataclysm that re- 
sulted. We can not even discuss how it was that the great 
producing elements were kept in ignorance of the attack about 
to be made on them while certain better-informed financial 
interests made ready for the rainy day. Let readers look back 
for themselves to the newspaper statements made by Governor 
Harding when he went to New York in the memorable days of 
November, 1919, and compare them with his subsequent opposite 
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policy. Some men have thought that he was a victim lured 
into the trap. 

Nor can we here dwell on the multitude of incidents which 
in the aggregate made clear the Governor Harding policy and 
showed, as if pictured in the skies, the enormity of his economic 
blundering. Our purpose is rather to show how later events 
have completely demonstrated his incompetency. 

* * * * * * * 

Liberty bonds were down in the eighties, Credit was almost 
not to be had. Commodity prices had dropped until all agri- 
culture was panic-stricken. The mother herds were being killed 
on the plains, The South was planting what was destined to 
be one of the smallest crops of cotton in recent years. Bank- 
ruptcies were habitual. Not in a century had the people of the 
Nation been so low in funds, so low in spirit, so desperate, so 
hopeless. Hundreds of banks were being kept open only by sub- 
terfuge. Secret creditors’ committees were likewise struggling 
to keep great corporations alive. 

= * * + + $ * 

„Economie conditions were not strangling the world, bad as 
they were. The world, in fact, was in grave need. It could 
have consumed more than America could have produced. The 
strangulation was artificial. It was arbitrary policy that was 
strangling prosperity. It was artificial policy that was cost- 
ing this Nation more than the war itself had cost. It was 
incompetence that had the United States by the throat—colos- 
sal incompetence. 

* * + * * * + 

“We say in all sincerity that there is no basic condition to- 
day warranting better times and better feeling now than there 
was in the period of greatest depression except this one thing 
financial policy. The sources of credit had been dammed up 
by Governor Harding. 

. * » * * * * 

Do not the times, in unanimous accord, cry out that the 
Jonah of finance be permitted to retire into private life? 

Who prostituted the national honor and put it in the position 
of repudiating its pledges in regard to Liberty bonds? Who 
poured filth on their integrity and dreve them out of banks? 

Who practiced usury and utilized the infamous graduated 
interest rate to ruin country banks? 

“Who, according to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
waged war illegally on State banks? 

“Who permitted great bank palaces to be erected out of 
enormous profits taken from stricken industry? 

“Who brought the Federal reserve system into disrepute and 
made necessary a fight by all good men and true against its 
manifold exactions? 

“Between the economic concepts of Governor Harding and 
men such as President Harding and Secretary Mellon there is 
a great gulf. The former stands for hard times. He is the 
doctrine of cheapness. The snarl of whips on sweating backs 
for profit’s sake, a cheap race ground down for cheap produc- 
tion, a belief that only from the poverty of others can a few 
gain riches and ease—somehow, so do we conceive the Governor 
Harding concept of fundamentally good conditions, 


* * * * * * = 

. “It is, therefore, almost in the nature of an insult for any set 
of men, be they financiers or not, to ask that President Harding 
retain in office a man who in his elements is so utterly out of 
tune with everything that the President himself stands for and 
believes. The horsemen of the night do not work all in the day. 
Nor is it fair, on other grounds, that President Harding should 
harness his administration to a liability of such ponderous size 
as Governor Harding. In America, justly, it is not the custom 
to reward failure. Our laurels go to those who have earned 
them. 

“e + The way to save the valuable features of the Fed- 
eral reserve system is not to retain in office the one man who 
more than all others is responsible for the disrepute into which 
the system fell. That would be but to nurse discontent and to 
force the whole banking question into a political campaign. If 
it ever gets there, there can be but one answer. In votes the 
banking element is not formidable. Only a fool would willingly 
toss a great technical question of this sort into the political 
arena. The way to save what is good in the system is to get 
what is bad out of the system. And the worst thing in the sys- 


tem, recent events have shown, is the governor of it. He has 
been the trouble maker and disaster’s chief henchman,” 
* + e * + a * 


Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. I 
see he was on his feet. ~ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the writer of the editorial 
which has just been read at the desk is one of the ablest and 
cleanest Americans beneath the flag. He has devoted his whole 
life to the public interest, and has worked in season and out for 
the building up of the South and the West, and, in fact, the 
whole country, industrially, commercially, and agriculturally. 
Richard H. Edmonds is the fearless, able editor who pens this 
indictment against Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The country is under lasting obligation to Mr. Edmonds 
for the fight which he has made in exposing and condemning 
the disastrous and the deadly deflation policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

I wanted the editorial read to-day in the hearing of the press 
representatives, and I wanted Senators to hear the editorial 
read, for I want the country to be put upon notice that an organ- 
ized effort is on foot by the forces of Wall Street, which profited 
by the distress of the South and the West. They made their 
millions out of the deflation policy of Governor Harding and 
they want to bring about his reappointment. I want the coun- 
try to know that the same robber gang that used the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board to the detriment and injury of 
millions of American people have now the boldness and the 
effrontery to seek to have this man reappointed and are moving 
heaven and earth to that end. I want the people to know, Mr. 
President, what is going on here. Those back of the propaganda 
have already sent out the impression through the press that 
he is going to be reappointed. That is for the purpose of intimi- 
dating bankers; that is for the purpose of inducing them to 
court favor with Governor Harding. Many of the little bankers 
who have been choked practically to death by this deflation 
policy now are afraid to fight the reappointment of this man. 
They do not want him appointed. But the effort is made to 
make them think that he is going to be reappointed. 

Mr. President, if the rank and file of the honest bankers of 
America could record their honest convictions to-day they would 
enter a protest against the reappointment of this man, but this 
other gang is using its power and working hard to overwhelm 
President Harding with the idea that the business interests of 
the country want this man reappointed. We shall see who has 
the ear of the President in this appointment—whether 75 or 80 
millions of Americans who haye been stricken down and 
robbed by the deflation policy or whether those who struck 
them down and robbed them will have his ear. 

Governor Harding hails from my State, but I shall fight to 
the last his confirmation. From every standpoint he is an 
unfit man for this place, I am convinced that he is the handy 
instrument and subservient tool of Wall Street. I would not 
say that if I were not honestly convinced of the fact; but being 
convinced that he is such a tool, I will not sit silent in my place 
in this Chamber and permit the control of the greatest banking 
system ever devised to be again submitted to the manipulation, 
perversion, and trickery of the man who has served the in- 
terests of those who, like greedy vampires, have sucked the 
lifeblood from the body of American business. 

Mr. President, the Washington Times of yesterday had a 
little notice to this effect: 

Despite rumors to the contrary, W. P. G. Harding is expected to be 
reappointed to his position as Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

If he is named the country will have some startling revelations 
made to it, not in executive session, I am going to speak in 
the open, on the floor of the Senate, and I want the country to 
know the names of the Senators from the South and West and 
elsewhere who vote to confirm-this man. I do not believe the 
President is going to reappoint him. I have reasons for be- 
lieving that he is not going to reappoint him, and I will state 
those reasons if his name ever comes upon this floor. 

I simply wanted to say this much now, Mr. President, that 
the country may know what is going on. I have never wit- 
nessed anything like it—a man whose policy is condemned by 
every honest banker in the country and every honest business 
man who knows the facts. I am not talking about those who 
profited by his pillage and plunder, those who have grown fat 
by reason of his policies, Of course they want to keep him in, 
because he is their agent. No man under the sun has served 
them so well, or would serve them so well in the future. Of 
course they want to keep him in; but what of the power that 
must safeguard the interests of the American people? It is un- 
thinkable that the President would even consider reappointing 
this man to such a responsible position, 
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Why, Mr. President, they have gone in this propaganda to the 
extent of saying that I and some others who fought this man’s 
policies are opposed to the Federal reserve banking system. 
When they say that they know that they tell that which is 
not true. 

I have never opposed the system. I have never criticized it. 
On the other hand, I have praised it. I praise it now as the 
greatest banking system ever devised. A State banker asked 
me not long ago if I would go into it if I were in his place. 
I said, “ Well, you must decide that for yourself. Under dif- 
ferent Management I think I would go into it. I think it is 
the greatest system in the world. It has been maladministered. 
Tt has a fellow at the head of it now who has administered 
it in the interest of a favored few to the hurt and injury of 
the many.” He said, “ Well, if they have a new head of this 
board and get a new start, I believe I will go in.” 

Mr, President, I stated on the floor of the Senate that bankers 
have written to me and other Senators have told me that bank- 
ers have written to them, saying, Don't use my name, but this 
is being done, and that was done, by the Federal Reserve 
Board. If you use my name, I will be punished in so many 
ways, so please don’t mention by. name.” Now, the President 
of the United States, Chief Magistrate of a hundred millions 
of people, is being asked to reappoint this man that honest 
bankers are afraid of and that Wall Street demands shall be 
reappointed. I want the country to know what is going on— 
that they are moving heaven and earth to try to get him reap- 
pointed, and I am hoping and praying that the President of the 
United States will not even consider seriously the reappoint- 
ment of this man. - 

Mr. President, I ask unanzaious consent that the editorial I 
had read may be printed in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask now to return to 
paragraph 358, page 75. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. , 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes, after 
the numerals of the paragraph 358, to strike out all down to 
and including the words “ provided further” and the comma on 
line 24, and to insert the following words: 

Safety razors, and safety-razor handles and frames, 20 cents each 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; razors and parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished, valued at less than $1.50 per dozen, 30 cents each; valued at 
$1.50 and less than enpa dozen, 35 cents each; valued at $3 and 
less than $4 per dozen, cents each; valued at 84 or more per dozen, 
50 cents each; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 60 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 25, on behalf of the committee, I 
move to strike out “20 cents each” and insert in lieu thereof 
“10 cents each.” 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In the committee amendment, on 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out “20” and insert “10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator has a right to modify 
the committee amendment. k 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, I want to make just 
one general statement of explanation upon these razors. The 
committee struck out all of paragraph 358, as reported from 
the House, and the paragraph will now read, fis I propose to 
amend it: 

Safety razors, and safety-razor handles and frames, 10 cents each 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; razors and parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished, valued at less than 75 cents per dozen, 20 cents each; valued 
at 75 cents and less than $1.50 a dozen, 30 cents each; ued at $1.50 
and less than $3 per dozen, 35 cents each; valued at $8 and less than 
$4 per dozen, 40 cents each; valued at $4 or more per dozen, 50 cents 
each; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. President, prior to the war there were being imported 
into this country an immense quantity of very cheap razors 
that were made for sale, not for shaving. Here [exhibiting] is 
an example of one of the razors that came into the country and 
were ‘used mostly by those stores which advertised that for a 
given number of coupons upon purchases at that particular 
store there would be presented to the purchaser a razor. It 
is rather a nice-looking instrument to the view, but it was 
never intended to shave, and never would shave anything, It 
is an absolutely worthless thing; and if we could have a high 
enough duty to exclude it entirely I think it would be a benefit 
to the American purchaser. It is not even fit for corns, It 
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would not shave anything more than the first attempt. It is 
made out of Bessemer steel, which is all right to make steel 
rails, but is absolutely unfit as a steel from which to make 
razors. It may be that the duties which we propose are some- 
beh high upon those razors that ought to be excluded en- 
ely. 
8 1 desire to insert here a table, which I will mark Table 
Jo. 1.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
The table is as follows: 
TABER No. 1.—Razors. 
Price = Profit 5 4 
Importer's No. apa sh = No. tie Spread. 
United head. 
States. 
Percent. 
. $23. 80 62 816. 89 1444 200 
10. 00 R2 13.30 0 434 176 
12,00 63 13.30 2434 267 
2¹. 00 51 17. 05 0-644 127 
21,00 „51 17.05 0-644 127 
23. 52 74 18. 20 9-444 234 
S 10. 00 77 14. 80 56-634 292 


The spread between the landed cost 
poses razors and the selling 1 of the 


not including duty) of the im- 
domestic razors, as shown in 


e above table, ran from 127 to 292 per cent, or an average of 194 


per cent for all of the items. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The table shows the importer's number, 
the selling price of the imported article in the United States, 
the profit and overhead of the importer, the landed cost, the 
domestic selling price, the domestic number, and the spread 
between the domestic selling price and the landed cost. 

Taking the first item, which is No, 50§, the selling price of 
the imported article in the United States was $23.80 per dozen, 
the profit and overhead is 182 per cent, the landed cost is $5.62, 
the domestic selling price is $16.89, the spread is 200 per 
cent. 

In the case of the next number, the selling price of the im- 
ported article in the United States is $10 per dozen, the profit 
and overhead is 36 per cent, the landed cost of that article is 
$4.82, the domestic selling price is $13.30. That leaves a spread 
of 176 per cent. 

I will not quote any further, but will simply say that the 
spread ranges from 127 per cent to 292 per cent. 

J have here another table, which I will insert in the RECORD, 
which shows the German import and the English import prices, 
applying the rates which the committee have finally agreed 
upon. I ask to have this table inserted in the Recorp at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

TABLE No. 2. 


The following table includes the average prices of the items in Table 
No. 1, grouped according to the rates of duty: 


Germany, over $4 a dozen. | English, over $ a dozen. 


50 cents each and 50 per cent. 
Fot value 8.94 


10. 28 15.42 
Plus 20 per cent... 2.30 Plus 20 per cent... 3.08 | Plus 20 per cent 2.62 
12. 58 18. 50 15.74 
Price of domestic razor, Price of domestic razor, | Price of domestic razor, 
$14.05 per dozen. 817.30 per dozen. $13.30 per dozen. 


Plus 20 per cent is for importers’ overhead expenses and profit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Taking those imported from Germany at 
more than $3 and less than $4, the duty on which is 40 cents 
each and 50 per cent ad valorem, the foreign value is $3.53, 
the landing cost is 18 cents, the specific duty would amount to 
$4.80, and the ad valorem duty would amount to 51.77. That 
would make a landed cost, without overhead or profit, of 
$10.28. Plus 20 per cent, which we have allowed for overhead 
and profit, or $2.30, it would give those razors a selling price 
in the American market of $12.58. The selling price of the 
comparable American article is $14.05, so that this duty would 
fall short of giving proper and full protection. 
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Take the German razor valued at over $4 per dozen. The 
duty is 50 cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem. On the aver- 
age of all of these, the foreign value is $5.94. The landing cost 
is 51 cents, the specific duty is 50 cents each, amounting to $6 
on the dozen, and the 50 per cent ad valorem would be $2.97. 
That would make it $15.42, and if we allowed them 20 per cent 
profit and overhead, which would amount to $3.08, it would 
bring the article up to $18.50 per dozen, while the domestic 
article is selling for a little less than that, namely, $17.30 per 
dozen. With a little less than 20 per cent, the article would sell 
for about the same. The English product would be brought to 
above the selling price of the American product, $15.74 for the 
English article landed, the domestic article selling for $13.20. 

This gives a general view of the proposed duty and its effect 
upon the general classes of imported razors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to express 
my appreciation for two things this morning: First, that the 
committee has brought in an amendment of its previous pro- 
posal, very appreciably reducing the rates of duty on some of 
these razors. Secondly, I wish to express my appreciation for 
something which I have been hoping for since we began the 
consideration of this bill. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee has presented to the Senate, in connection with this 
paragraph, the reasons for the rates of duty which the Finance 
Committee proposes. This I believe is the first time since we 
began the consideration of the bill that that has been done. I 
have rather caustically criticized the hitherto apparent inten- 
tion of not explaining anything. I have felt that the committee 
owed it to itself and to the country to give some reason, whether 
well founded or not, for these very large increases in duty 
above the rates in the existing law, and in many cases above the 
rates in any law which we have ever had in this country. 

I am going to demonstrate my appreciation by limiting the 
discussion of these items. I am enabled to do that by the 
course which the chairman of the committee has pursued this 
morning. He has given us at the outset the reasons which 
actuated the committee in doing what has been done, and again 
I want to express my appreciation for this very considerate 
act on the part of the chairman of the committee in offering 
his reasons, and also for the reductions which he has pro- 
posed this morning. There are some details, however, which 
I think it is important the Senate should know, and I shall 
very briefly refer to them. 

In the first place, this paragraph as amended brings into the 
bill specifically a new item—safety razors and safety-razor 
handles and frames. Hitherto that class of razors and parts 
has not been specifically mentioned in any tariff bill. The 
original proposal of the committee was to impose a duty of 20 
cents each and 30 per cent ad valorem, not only on the safety 
razors but on the safety- handles and frames, and now it 
has changed that to a e duty of 10 cents each, which, of 
course, will be recognized as amounting to $1.20 per dozen. 

The values of these razors are designated as all the way 
from 75 cents per dozen up to $4 per dozen, so the importance 
of this amendment, as it relates to the cheaper grades of safety 
razors, is very easily seen. In many cases it amounts to a 
reduction of more than 100 per cent of the foreign cost of the 
razor, 

In considering the subject, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what will be the ad valorem rate 
upon safety razors in the different classes which are ordinarily 
imported into this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Safety razors are coming in now at about 
10 cents each, foreign valuation. If we charged 10 cents each, 
that would be 100 per cent, and if we add 30 per cent, as we 
have here, it means 130 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator says they are com- 
ing in at about a dollar a dozen? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; they are coming in at about $1.20 a 
dozen. Of course, that includes the case and all, as a Senator 
near me suggests. The committee have cut that down to 10 
cents each and 30 per cent ad valorem, which is equivalent to 
180 per cent ad valorem on razors of that price. That is the 
cheaper class. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reduction of the 10 cents 
each which the committee proposes this morning of course 
would be a reduction of 100 per cent, I inquire, further, what 
the rate of duty is under the present law. Under what basket 
clause do those safety razors fall under the present law, and 
what is the present rate of duty? 

Mr. McLEAN. Safety razors are found in paragraph 358, the 
same as other razors. The rate is 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to call attention to the 
fact that so far as safety razors are concerned we are exporters 
of safety razors to all the countries of the world. They are 


made by automatic machines. It is true there have been some 
importations of safety razors, but they are safety razors of a 
very inferior quality, I am advised. So far as the general 
trend of prices of the better class of razors is concerned, I do 
not believe there is any reason to fear that the American pro- 
ducer can not compete with the world. He has been doing that 
in the past; he has been competing with Germany in other coun- 
tries, and is doing it to-day. 

it is true that Germany is producing a cheap safety razor 
that is finding a market in all countries, but that does not pre- 
vent the American manufacturer, so far as a reasonably good 
grade of razors is concerned, from meeting competition any- 
where, and that is only in keeping with business conditions in 
our country. When there is a product which can be manufac- 
tured by machinery, and when there can be quantity produc- 
tion, America stands at the front of all the nations of the earth. 
Our inventive genius, our skill, our aggressiveness, our ability 
to organize are superior to those of any other nation. Our 
facilities, our resources, our material are unexcelled anywhere, 
and as to this article it is not only produced by machinery, but 
it is produced by automatic machinery, and there is no danger 
of competition in comparable articles anywhere on earth. 

It has been said by the chairman of the committee that the 
cheaper safety razors ought to be excluded. I am rather in- 
clined to agree with him. I think in many cases they are im- 
posing upon the public by offering such razors. That certainly 
applies to the cheaper straight-handled razors. Whether it does 
or not with regard to safety razors, I am not especially in- 
formed, but I assume that must be the case. I am informed, 
as to the cheap blades of the safety razors sent over to this 
country from Germany, that they are worthless. They are cer- 
tainly an imposition upon the people of the country, and as to 
those I am inclined to agree that we should virtually put an 
embargo upon them. We do not want to have our people de- 
ceived by such devices. 

But when we come to the medium grades and to the better 
grades, there is no use in piling up the same kind of a duty 
there for the same purpose. The committee this morning brings 
in a reduction of the duty as to the very cheap razors, and I 
am inclined to think it is justified and should be done; in fact, 
I do think so, because what is left, I believe, will be great 
enough to amount virtually to an embargo on the cheap razors. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator said something 
a moment ago about an embargo, but I did not understand ex- 
actly what it is on. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is on the very cheap razor 
which, of course, does not serve, I think, any useful purpose in 
most cases. It has the effect of deceiving the buyers in many 
cases, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have one of those razors landed in this 
country at $1.22 a dozen. If the Senator from Ohio would like 
to examine it, I will have one of the pages take it to him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was engaged on another matter at the 
moment and did not understand clearly what the Senator said. 

Mr. McLEAN. I thought the Senator from Ohio inquired of 
the Senator from New Mexico as to the quality of the cheap 
razor he was discussing. I have one here and I would like to 
have the Senator examine it if he would like to do so, 

Mr. POMEREND. I have not any objection to examining it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think it would shave anything but 
the purse of the man who bought it. 

Mr. JONES ot New Mexico. I do not know that I am going 
to make any special objection to the rate which the com- 
mittee proposes upon the cheap razors. The rates are very 
greatly reduced from what they were originally. I think the 
rates were decidedly too high at first, but they have been very 
materially modified. At this time I am not disposed to make 
any objection, but when it comes to the better grade I think 
that the rate of duty is decidedly too large, and I shall offer 
some amendments there. 

As to the safety razors, I do not believe we need any such 
high duties. I think we can compete with the world in safety 
razors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At least, if the Senator will allow me, 
if a safety razor that is worth anything can be brought into 
this country for 10 cents, landed here at 10 cents, it is not 
an imposition, I think, upon the average user of the safety 
razor if he has to pay another 10 cents and then add 3 cents 
on top of that, which would make it 23 cents. If the razor is 
worth anything at all, we certainly ought not to complain 
of the price that would make it cost at wholesale 23 cents 
and perhaps sell at retail for double the amount at least, or 
possibly 50 cents. It does seem to me that if it can be sold 
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for that we ought to have a duty that would arrest their 


importation. If it is not worth that price, it ought not to be 
imported at all, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator will observe, how- 
ever, that the rates of duties apply to all safety razors, and 
when we get up into the class of reasonably good safety razors 
we undoubtedly compete with the world. To put a duty of 
10 cents each ad yalorem upon grades which are useful 
to mankind and which are exported all over the world, it geems 
to me, is giving an opportunity to the producer of those razors 
in this country to oppress in a sense the people of the United 
States who use razors, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, if the Senator will again allow 
me, while we had a patent right upon the razor and it could 
not be manufactured by anyone else, we could export them 
all over the world and make enormous profits, and undoubt- 
edly the Gillette Razor Co. did make enormous profits upon 
the razors under their patent rights. But now that the patent 
has expired I am very doubtful if that company or any other 
American company will be able to export any considerable 
number as against what they can be produced for in the foreign 
country. My understanding is that it would cost at least three 
times as much to produce in this country razors of the several 
kinds as it would cost in Germany or France. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Notwithstanding the statement 
of the Senator, the history is that we are exporting these razors 
in competition with the world. Just listen to some facts bear- 
ing on the razor industry. The last report of domestic produc- 
tion was in 1919, but in that year we produced in this country 
a little over $24,500,000 worth. We exported $2,300,870 worth 
and we imported $488,634 worth. That was of razors of all 
kinds, 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator to give the produc- 
tion in this country? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A little over $24,500,000. 

Mr, POMERENE. In what year? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In 1919. 

Mr. POMERENE, The Summary of Tariff Information 
states that the production of razors, safety and straight, was 
valued at over $5,000,000 in 1914. Has it increased so largely? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It shows that enormous ineypnse 
in 1919. 

Mr. McLEAN, Has the Senator the figures for 19217 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I have not the figures for 
1921. In fact, no one has. We do not know what the produc- 
tion has been since 1919. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator knows that this razor was cov- 
ered by a patent in 1919 and since that time the patent has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I take it that will not make any 
difference in the quantity of production unless it be to increase 
the quantity. Usually where an item is controlled by a patent 
it operates to restrict production and keep up the price. 

That is the situation regarding the razor industry. I want 
to call attention to the question of prices and the tendency of 
those prices, as they come from Germany, of the better grades 
of razors. Prior to the war a razor which was a good razor— 
I suppose there is no better on the market, the “ Red Injun” 
brand, No. 101—was sold at 24 marks 30 pfennigs. On Janu- 
ary 1 of this year its price had increased in marks 3,600 per 
cent, or to 899. marks 10 pfennigs. On January 1, with the 
mark at 86, which is about one-third of a cent, that razor cost 
$3.23, foreign cost. If we add the present duty of 55 per cent, 
the amount of the duty would be $1.78. Then allowing 5 per 
cent for expenses and transportation, which would be 16 cénts, 
the landed cost would be $5.17. On March 15 that razor had 
advanced 4,400 per cent above the pre-war price to 1,093 marks 
50 pfennigs, and, calculated on the same basis, that would give 
a landed cost of $6.33. 

On May 15 there was a further advance of 25 per cent, which 
would make the foreign cost $3.94, the duty of 55 per cent $2.16, 
and 20 cents landing cost, which would give a landed cost of 
$6.30. On May 15 an advance of 25 per cent would make the 
foreign price $7.22, the present duty $3.97, the landing expense 
29 cents, making a landed cost of $11.48. The present American 
selling price of that razor, according to my authority, is $11. 

Mr. McLEAN. May I ask the Senator what his authority is? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My authority is H. Boker & Co. 
(Ine.). 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the same importer whom the Senator 
quoted yesterday? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Yes. E 

Mr. McLEAN. Now, let me call the attention of the Senator 
to the facts with regard to this particular article. I have them 
here. It is the Red Injun“ Boker razor, no better made. 


This razor was imported in August last at $7.51 a dozen. That 
is without the duty. The authority for that is the Reynolds 
report. Now, the experts who have the matter in charge report 
that the same razor was landed in this country in April, 1922, at 
$3.15 per dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask by whom? 

Mr. McLEAN. By H. Boker Hardware Cutlery Co., the same 
authority that the Senator is quoting here and asks us to be- 
lieve. The fact is they control this brand absolutely. Why 
they should deem it worth while to try to deceive the Senator 
from New Mexico in this matter I can not conceive. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course I am 
at a loss to understand the situation. 

Mr. McLEAN. I confess that I am. If the Senator will 
pardon me, while I am on my feet, here [exhibiting] is an- 
other high-grade razor, No. 10. By the authority of the Rey- 
nolds report—this is the information we get from the expert 
who was selected to give to the Committee on Finance as accu- 
rate information as could be obtained—this razor was landed 
in August last at $4.82 a dozen, and in April, 1922, at $3.08 a 
dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I, of course, have 
nothing of a specific nature to offer in opposition to what the 
Senator from Connecticut has stated. 

Mr. McLEAN, The rates proposed by the committee do not 
begin to equalize the difference in the production costs in this 
case, 

Mr. JONES of New ‘Mexico, I am constrained to believe, 
however, that there is something peculiar with reference to the 
particular importations to which the Senator has referred. We 
all know that prices generally in Germany have been increasing, 
and there must be something in connection with those importa- 
tions peculiar to the transactions themselves. I can not imagine 
that there has been any such general occurrence as that to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. McLEAN. My information is—and I get it from the same 
experts who were employed by the Committee on Finance when 
the Underwood bill was framed, who, I think, are honorable 
men—that these importations were passed upon by the agent 
of Boker & Co. for comparability, the very firm which the 
Senator is quoting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I, of course, have no other 
explanation than that which I have offered; but I should like 
very much to get from H. Boker & Co. some explanation of 
the situation, because the general trend of prices in the indus- 
tries of Germany is not in that direction, as the Senator from 
Connecticut must admit, it seems to me. We have indisputable 
evidence that the trend of prices in Germany is upward on all 
commodities, and to say that there should have been a reduc- 
tion in the price of razors, taking the dates of August, 1921, 
and April of this year, of what I believe amounts to 50 per 
cent or more in some cases, is inconceivable to me. It cer- 
tainly is not consistent with the trend of business in Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘These figures were taken from actual in- 
voices of goods which were imported into this country 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That may all be true. 

Mr. MeLEAN. And the Government collected the duty on 
that basis. I think that Boker & Co. owe the Senator from 
New Mexico an explanation. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope there will be an explana- 
tion of the colloquy which has just taken place, 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator, with regard to the 
cutlery industry, razors, shears, and penknives, that Germany 
is at this time making a special drive. There is no question 
about that; the imports so indicate. The imports of razors 
have almost doubled in quantity since the ist of January last. 
In January last there were imported 67,000 dozen; in February 
there were imported 78,000 dozen; in March there were im- 
ported over 102,000 dozen; and in April there were imported 
96,000 dozen. I submit to the Senator that the facts demon- 
strate that Germany is making a special drive upon these indus- 
tries, and if the Senator has read the testimony which was 
taken before the Finance Committee of the Senate 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I heard the testimony. 

Mr. McLEAN. He will realize that the razor industry espe- 
cially is practically out of business at the present time. The 
concern in New York which ordinarily employs 700 men has 
only about 90 men at work at present, and they are working 
only three days in the week. The firm is just keeping their 
organization together. That applies to the manufacture of the 
better razors. i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the Senator realizes, does 
he not, that the present situation is only temporary? 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator must also realize 
that if the concerns in this country bave to quit business and 
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dissolve, the American consumer will then be at the mercy of 
the foreign razor monopoly. If the domestic manufacturers 
are to have any relief at all, they must have adequate protection 
for the time being. We have been very moderate in the rates 
allowed; the manufacturers would clearly be entitled to higher 
rates than we have provided, and we would have been compelled 
to allow higher rates but for the fact that we have provided 
in this bill in the event the rates are not high enough that the 
industry may go to the President of the United States and se- 
cure reasonable protection. Reasonable protection is all we 
want, and the figures demonstrate that the rates here provided 
are lower than conditions to-day demand. It is too late to 
save a man after he is dead, and it will be too late to save 
this industry after the organization has been dissolved and the 
workers have found employment in other industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico pardon an interruption? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question. Did I understand him to say that the foreign 
razors were imported at $3.50? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Boker razor was imported at $3.15 per 
dozen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were not appraised at $3.15, but were 
imported at that price? 

Mr. McLEAN. They were appraised at $3.15, and the duty 
was paid on that appraisement, as I am informed. 

Mr, SIMMONS. They were appraised at the same rate as 
they were invoiced, then? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is my information. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wanted to make the inquiry of 
the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Here [exhibiting] is a razor that 
was imported on September 16, 1921, for 380 marks a dozen. 
The mark at that time was worth nine hundred and thirty- 
eight one-thousandths of 1 cent, so that the cost of that razor, 
foreign value, was $3.56 per dozen. The landing charge in 
Chicago, or at some other point in the West, was 18 cents. The 
specific duty at 40 cents each would be $4.80; the ad valorem 
duty of 50 per cent would be $1.78, making a total of $10.33, 
plus 20 per cent profit, or $2.06, or a grand total of $12.38 per 
dozen in this country. The wholesale selling price for the 
comparable domestic razor is $17.05. So that even with the duty 
of 40 cents each on razors valued at between $3 and $4, the 
duty falls short of being sufficient to protect American industry 
against foreign competition in that razor. 
Here [exhibiting] is the invoice of the article. I may add 
that to-day the spread on that razor is a great deal wider be- 
cause the mark is worth only about a quarter of a cent. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator believe that 
that razor is coming in to-day at any such price as he has men- 
tioned? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a memorandum of a large 
shipment of razors covered by the same bracket which recently 
came in which shows a great deal wider spread than in this 
instance. I think the information will be procurable later. 
Possibly the Senator would like to see the invoice price of the 
razor to which I have referred. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, what is the price 
of the razor made in the United States which is comparable to 
the foreign razor to which he has referred? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The wholesale selling price of the 
domestic article is $17.05 per dozen. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That amounts to nearly $1.50 
each and the foreign razor, as I understand, is sold for 134 
marks. Is that correct? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The foreign razor sold for 380 
marks per dozen. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator probably 
misread the figures. The bill here was for only one-twelfth of 
a dozen. I think the Senator was mistaken to that extent. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it covers one dozen razors. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Here is the way the bill reads: 
We sent you by one parcel post one pattern goods, postage 2,50, 
package 1,50, 4. 
I suppose that means 4 marks. 
One- twelftn dozen razors No. 1041, five-eighths oyal, imitation shell 
handle, 400; 5021, six-eighths flat, bone handle, 380; 780. 

That means 780 marks, I imagine. 

One-twelfth of 780, 130 marks, 


And adding 4 marks previously mentioned makes 134 marks 
for the one razor, if I am able to understand this bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The manufacturer who handed me 
the memorandum stated that the invoice was for one dozen 
razors at 380 marks. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What would be the equiva- 
lent in gold? It would be less than 1 cent apiece. There must 
be a mistake about it, for that is impossible. 

Mw FRELINGHUYSEN. Four hundred marks at 1 cent 
would be practically $4, or, at the equivalent of a little less 
than 1 cent, $3.56. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator said the mark 
was worth a quarter of a cent—not a cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is clearly mistaken, 
I think, because the bill as I read it means one razor, one-twelfth 
of a dozen; but, even at that, 134 marks, at 3 marks to the cent, 
would be about 45 or 50 cents for this razor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. At the time of that invoice the 
mark was worth a little short of 1 cent, nine hundred and 
thirty-eight one-thousandths of a cent; and 400 marks at nine 
hundred and thirty-eight one-thousandths of a cent is $3.56, 
which was the price per dozen of this razor. That is the state- 
ment that is made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
certainly mistaken as to the bill being for a dozen razors. It 
states on its face that it is for one-twelfth of a dozen, and there 
can be no other explanation for it, it seems to me, Of course, 
however, the price of the razor as measured in gold at that 
time was véry low, and if the mark was worth 1 cent at that 
time it has been greatly reduced since: and if these prices in 
marks had decreased proportionately of course the landed cost 
of such razors would be comparatively nominal. The general 
trend of these goods, however, is upward, notwithstanding what 
may develop here regarding these prices; and I am advised 
that at the present time these goods are not billed out in marks 
at all, that they are billed out in dollars, and that the price of 
the article has been fixed at 25 per cent above the pre-war price. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, where does the Senator get his 
information? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I got that from an affidavit 
which I put into the Record night before last. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand that they are still being billed 
in marks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are not being billed in 
marks now except on a few trades which were made prior to 
the 15th of May. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does this information come from Boker? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does. I put the affidavit in 
the Record the other day. 

Mr. McLEAN. His last invoice was billed in marks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true, doubtless, on ar- 
rangements made before this law went into effect, and the old 
contracts are to be carried out—the contracts which were made, 
as I understand, prior to the 15th of May. If those contracts 
were what are known as firm contracts—that is, fixed con- 
tracts, regardiess of the variation in exchange or price—they 
ean still be billed out at the price agreed upon in marks before 
that date; but since the 15th of May no new contracts are be- 
ing made, as I am informed, for any of these goods to be priced 
or billed out in marks, and by the Ist of September, even thongh 
there may be old contracts, they must be billed out in dollars, 
and the price will be the pre-war price plus 25 per cent. 

Of course, if Senators on the other side of the Chamber are 
preparing this bill with the view of meeting this temporary 
situation, and are aiming it solely at the prices which have been 
presented here, I think they should not only go as far as they 
have gone but, if they are acting upon that kind of a situa- 
tion, they ought to go even farther. If they are going to deal 
with it through a tariff, if they want to meet that German 
situation, and if it is as Senators would have us believe, their 
rates are not high enough yet. They do not meet that condi- 
tion; but here is what they are doing: They are putting an 
embargo upon anything from Engiand or France and they are 
not meeting the German situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico to the testimony of Mr. H. I. 
Henry before the committee, combating Mr. Boker’s contention 
in reference to razors. He gives a quotation as to the price 
in this country, as I understand, of razors comparable with 
this that Mr. Boker was speaking about, to whose testimony he 
was replying. I understood the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSENJ to say a few moments ago that the American- 
made razor with which he was attempting to compare this 
cheap German razor sold at $17, or something like that, per 
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dozen. I was glancing over the testimony of Mr. Henry before 
the committee, and, as I understood Mr. Henry, he was con- 
futing some statements made by Mr. Boker with reference 
to the prices of German and American made razors, and in 
the course of his testimony he had occasion to fortify his own 
testimony as to the price. In quoting the price of the American- 
made razor Mr. Boker, as I understand, in his testimony sought 
to compare the German razor. Mr. Henry saw fit to incorporate 
in the record testimony from the J. R. Torrey Razor Co. to 
support his contention as to the price of the American com- 
parable razor. Mr. Torrey does not fix the price at $18 or 
$17 or $16, either, in his telegram. Here it is: 
Wishing to check that statement— 


That was the statement with reference to the comparison of 
a German razor that cost $1.17 a dozen in American currency 
with an American-made razor. Here is what he says: 

Wishing to check that statement and testimony, I talked with Worces- 
ter, Mass., over the phone last night, and I have here a telegram 
signed by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., and I will read it— 

Here it is— 


Last quotation to Kastor, April 14. 1920, $4.05 per dozen. Last 
order, AAS 12, 1918, 83.70. Te mere information is wanted, wire or 


ie J. R. Torrey Razor Co. 


As I understand that—and Senators have the book that I 
am reading from, page 1946 of the hearings before the Finance 
Committee, Schedule 8—the comparable American-made razor 
does not sell in this market, according to Mr. Torrey, for $17, 
but sold for $3.70 in 1918, and $4.05 in 1920. 

It is mighty well, in considering these things, to see that you 
are comparing the foreign article with some American article of 
something like the same quality, something like the same in- 
trinsic value; and I am quite sure that the Senator from New 
Jersey, in quoting the comparable American razor at $17, had 
some razor that was of very far superior quality to the German 
razor with which he was comparing it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I stated that the price of the sam- 
ple which I submitted to the Senate was 380 marks per dozen. 
This invoice is an invoice submitting two sample razors and 
quoting the prices—one No. 1041, oval imitation shell handle, 
400 marks; another item, No. 5021, flat bone handle, 380 marks; 
total, 780 marks for a dozen of each of those two types. One- 
twelfth of 780 marks is 65 marks, or, for two, 130 marks. In 
other words, this is an invoice quotation price, an official record, 
showing that Friedrich Ern & Co. offered to deliver those razors 
in America for 380 marks per dozen in September of 1921—a 
dozen of them. Three hundred and eighty marks at that time 
was worth $3.56, according to the computation of the exchange 
and verification by the appraisers, so that razor was quoted at 
$3.56 per dozen. 

I have in my hand an American razor, comparable in quality 
and style, handed me by the appraiser. The domestic selling 
price is $18.20 a dozen. So, in presenting that illustration to 
the Senate, I am backed up by the invoice selling price; and the 
sample handed me by the appraiser, the expert who passes on 
these customs duties, shows that the American manufacturer, 
at a domestic selling price of $18.20 a dozen, has to compete 
with a razor selling for $3.56 a dozen, which, with this ad 
valorem duty, will carry a price of $12.38. I do not believe 
the Senate wants any better evidence than that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator one question, if 
the Senator from New Mexico will permit me. The Senator has 
exhibited one invoice, and only one invoice. Has the Senator 
any more invoices? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I have some more. If the 
Senator will wait until they can be figured, I shall be very 
glad to present them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to waiting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am glad these 
colloquies have taken place. If there could be a demonstration 
of anything, it seems to me it has been demonstrated that the 
Congress of the United States is following some will-o’-the-wisp. 
It is out upon an adventure which can not result in any 
permanent good to the country or to the industries of the 
country. It shows how futile it is to attempt to deal with this. 
problem by a tariff. It should be dealt with in some other way. 
It shows also upon what flimsy testimony, upon what uncertain 
testimony, we are called upon to act. 

I just wonder how an unbiased mind would be affected by 
what has occurred here this morning. Considering the testi- 
mony which I have presented, considering the evidence which I 


incorporated in the Record yesterday evening, as to the upward 
trend, not only the upward trend but the upward course, by 
leaps and bounds, of prices in Germany, measured in marks 
and in gold, and considering the statements which have been 
presented here this morning, I just wonder how an unprejudiced 
mind is going to view this situation. Can anyone be impressed 
that this is a solution of the difficulty? Can anyone feel that 
this is really a hopeful attempt to deal with the difficulty? I 
wish that all Senators could have heard the colloquies this 
morning, and then that they should exercise their honest judg- 
ment as to what should be done. I.do not think the proposals 
of the committee meet this situation at all. If the evidence 
which I have produced means anything, it means that you are 
soon to have an embargo even upon the goods from Germany. 
Certainly you will have an embargo upon the goods which are 
usually imported from England and France. 

If you accept the statements coming from the other side, 
and all that they have asked us to infer from them, the coun- 
try is going to be swamped under this great importation of 
razors from Germany. They are going to drive out of business 
every razor-producing concern in this country, and that not- 
withstanding these greatly increased duties proposed here. 

All I can say is that the evidence which we have before us 
does not warrant action on the subject at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator understand that the prices 
given us as to these German razors relate to the finer qualities 
of razors, such as that exhibited a little while ago by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? That looked like a pretty fine razor. 
I was engaged in other matters, but I thought I heard some- 
thing coming from the other side of the Chamber, when we first 
began the debate this morning, about some of these German 
razors being so poor that they would not shave at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but I am advised that the 
razor which was being discussed by the Senator from New 
Jersey is a good razor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an American-made razor? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The one he produced was a 
German razor, comparable to a good American razor. 


15 SIMMONS. It is a razor that will shave? 
r. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; it will shave. 
Mr. SIMMONS. It is a German razor worth, at the foreign 


price, over $1 a dozen? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the foreign price of that 
razor is considerably over $1 a dozen. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I see in this information furnished by the 
Tariff Commission, that of razors valued at more than $1 a. 
dozen, in 1918 very few came in, but after the war, in 1920, 
only $375,000 worth came in, and in nine months of 1921 only 
$345,000 worth. It does seem to me that if you could buy 
these German razors, worth over $1 a dozen, as cheaply as they 
say they could be purchased, as compared with the American 
price, the American market would probably have been flooded 
with them this past year—that every importer dealing in razors 
would have had a pretty good supply for the American market. 
But it appears that those low prices did not attract very much 
attention from the importers of razors, in view of the fact that 
they imported in nine months of last year only a little over a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth, 

The outstanding facts of the situation do not seem to fortify 
or even to justify the contention made here. There is some- 
thing wrong about this comparison. That is the trouble about 
the whole thing; there is something wrong about the com- 
parison of the articles. 

But I want to suggest to the Senator from New Mexico, if he 
has not any further presentation he wishes to make, that we 
take a vote on this. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to make one sug- 
gestion further—that I do not believe the Senate has sufficient 
information on which to act at this time. I shall not propose 
any amendments to this paragraph but shall content myself 
with voting against the proposals of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to put one little 
statement in the Recorb, as to importations, which, I think, 
will at least be of interest to those who wish to investigate the 
subject. 

In the calendar year 1921 there were imported into the United 
States 46,657 dozen razors—not parts of razors, but razors. 
That, in round numbers, amounts to 659,884 razors of a variety: 
worth less than $1 per dozen. The importing price of the entire 
amount of razors was 67 cents a dozen, or 5} cents each. 
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In the same year there were imported, of razors worth $1 or 
more a dozen, 119,888 dozen, which amounts to 1,428,596 razors. 
Those came in at $3.52 a dozen on the ayerage, which amounts 
to about 30 cents each. 

The total amount imported during 1921 was 2,088,480 razors. 
I have an idea that those which came in at 5} cents each should 
not have come in at all, because the razor that is made that 
cheaply any place upon the face of the earth can not be 
intended for shaving purposes, but is intended only to increase 
the amount of sales in a general store by enabling them to offer 
the inducement of coupons. 

I want the Senator to refer to the first three months of 1922. 
In that period there were imported 91,722 dozen razors, or 
1,100,664 razors. If the importations come in for the balance of 
the year at the same rate we will have imported razors during 
the year 1922 to the amount of 4,402,656, and if we continue 
that for a year or two longer every American citizen of the 
whisk-broom variety can be shaving with a foreign razor. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate closes its session for this calendar 
day it shall take a recess until Monday at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to observe 
that in the statistics the Senator has just furnished the Senate 
he grouped all kinds of razors and gave us the total number of 
razors imported, without reference to the value of the razors. 
I was not doing that. At the time I took the floor we were not 
discussing all kinds of razors. We were discussing importa- 
tions of foreign razors worth over $1 a dozen, and I gave the 
Senate the information furnished by the Tariff Commission 
with reference to the importations of that particular razor, the 
one under discussion, 

If the figures are erroneous, I am not responsible for the 
error. The book was furnished us by the Finance Committee 
for the purpose of informing us and giving us the facts, and I 
read it just as it was written. There are several tables, one of 
“all razors, finished and unfinished.” I did not read that. 
Then there is a table of “razors, finished, valued at more than 
$1 per dozen.” That is the kind of razors we were discussing. 
I read those figures. The statement is to the effect that in 1920 
there were only 67,516 dozen—I presume it is dozen, though it 
does not state—valued at $375,675. I gave it in round numbers 
a little while ago, Wor the nine months of 1921 the figures aye 
87,687 dozen, valued at $345,108. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I think that is right. We have continued 


it up to the end of the calendar year, and at the end of the cal- 
endar year those above $1 per dozen amounted to 119,183 dozen, 
which multiplied by 12 would give us 1,428,596 razors. Their 
value, without going into the whole sum, I gave as $3.62 a 
dozen, or 30 cents each. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that changes my figures very 
much. I have the importations for 9 months, and the Sena- 
tor gave them for 12 months of 1921. It appears that they 
amounted to $433,404 as to the kind of razor about which I 
have been talking, So the argument I made a little while ago 
so far as this particular razor is concerned holds good. I 
think we ought to have a vote on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 358, on page 76, in line 9, after the word “ maker,” 
to insert the words “or purchaser,” and in line 10 to strike 
out the word “die-sunk” and insert the words “ die sunk,” so 
as to make the proviso read: 

Provided further, That all articles specified in this paragraph, when 
imported, shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin die sunk conspicuously and 
indelibly on the blade or shank or tang of each and every blade and 
on safety razors and parts thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe that finishes paragraph 358. 
I understand that all the amendments to it have been agreed 
to now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments in para- 
graph 358 have been agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, I ask that we may recur to page 84, 
paragraph 374, aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may we not deal 
with paragraphs 359 and 360 before taking up paragraph 374? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the committee are desirous of 
giving those two paragraphs a little further consideration. We 
try to meet each morning and to cover the paragraphs as much 
as we can, but we are a little behind. I hope the Senator will 
let us carry those over. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I defer to the de- 
sire of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Then, I ask that we proceed with para- 
graph 374. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 84, in line 18, before the word 
“plates,” insert the word “coils” and a comma, so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys of any kind in 
which aluminum is the component material of chief value, in crude 
form, 5 cents per pound; in coils, plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, disks, 
blanks, strips, rectangles, and squares, 9 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota to let that item go over. I was under the 
impression that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] had been 
investigating the item and was ready to discuss it, but I find 
there was some misunderstanding and that he has not done so. 
So I will ask the Senator from North Dakota if he will not per- 
mit that paragraph to go over. As I said, I was relying upon 
the Senator from Utah. I thought he had investigated that 
itém and would be prepared to discuss it. 
ee McCOUMBER. The Senator has reference to paragraph 

? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I find there has been a misunder- 
standing. The Senator from Utah did not have any notice that 
he was expected to look into it. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. May I ask the Senator if there is any ob- 
jection to agreeing to the amendment in that paragraph? ‘The 
only amendment is to insert the word“ coils.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; not at all. Let the amendment be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Let it be understood, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will permit, that a motion shall be made when we re- 
turn to this section, after all the committee amendments have 
been agreed to, to reduce the rate and that we may reconsider 
the action of the Senate in inserting the word “ coils,” and in- 
clude that in the general amendment for a reduction, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That may be understood. I ask now that 
we may proceed with paragraph 875—metallic magnesium and 
metallic magnesium scrap. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the paragraph which the Senator 
from North Dakota yesterday agreed with me might go over 
until Tuesday. I presume he has forgotten it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I can not keep track of all the agree- 
ments of that character which I make on the floor, If the 
Senator reminds me that that was the agreement, I will, of 
course, pass it over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was our agreement in private conver- 
sation and not upon the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Has the Senator from North 
Carolina any objection to concluding paragraph 876? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Obbi in the chair). The 
Chair is informed that all the amendments to paragraph 376 
have been agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask when paragraph 376 was agreed 
to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On May 22. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, it was acted upon at that 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then let us proceed with the next one 
paragraph 376a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 85, after line 5, the committee 
proposes to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par, 376a. Bismuth, T per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SIMMONS. With reference to this paragraph I desire 
to ask the Senator from North Dakota if he will not give the 
Senate some information. That is a new provision in the bill. 
There is nothing about it in the House bill. I find no informa- 
tion upon the subject in any of the books that have been 
available to me. I presume, however, the Senator from North 
Dakota will have no difficulty in giving the Senate the reasons 
for putting this article on the dutiable list and at a rate of 
74 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have just sent for the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has this particular para- 
graph in charge, and I think he will be here in a moment. We 
can pass that over until he returns, and I will ask that we go 
on with the next paragraph, if that is satisfactory to the 
Senator. ’ 


Without objection, the amend- 


Mr: SIMMONS. Perfectly so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The*next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 85, after line 6, the committee 
proposes to insert a new paragraph: 


Par. 376b. Cadmium, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr. SIMMONS, That is in the same category as 376a. 
Paragraph 376b is a new subject upon which there is no infor- 
mation so far as I have been able to find. I would like to have 
some information presented to the Senate before a vote is taken. 
It is in the same category as 376a. It is a new item, which the 
Senate committee has engrafted into the bill, and upon which 
I find no satisfactory information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give the Senator a little informa- 
tion. Whether it will be satisfactory, of course I can not say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that it will be, but I would 
like for the Senate to have what information the Senator has. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give such information as I have. 

Practically the entire world supply of cadmium comes from 
Germany and the United States. The production in this coun- 
try expanded enormously during the war owing to the shortage 
of tin. Whereas the output in 1914 had increased to only 
90,000 pounds annually, 207,000 pounds were recovered in 1917. 
Since then the production has declined until only about 65,000 
pounds were recovered in 1921. This production in output is 
in part attributable to the increased output of cadmium sul- 
phide, which can be alternatively produced from the same mate- 
rial as the metal. The main factors in the situation are the 
large stocks accumulated between 1916 and 1918, which have 
not yet been disbursed, although consumption in the last year 
or two has exceeded production. The cost of production of 
cadmium is impossible to ascertain, owing to the fact that each 
of the five producing companies employ different accounting 
methods. 

Cadmium is a by-product, most of it being obtained in con- 
nection with the treatment of zinc ores. It is evident, how- 
ever, that none of the companies are able to recover the metal 
at less than $1 per pound, and the American selling price is 
nominally between $1.10 and $1.25 per pound. Some producers 
figure their costs for 1921 as high as $1.69 per pound. 

Domestic manufacturers have asked the committee for a duty 
of 25 cents per pound, or about 30 per cent on the American 
selling price. In their argument they urged that this would be 
necessary in order to protect the raw-material resources of this 
country. Large quantities of cadmium have been wasted. The 
Geological Survey estimates that fully 600 short tons of cad- 
mium accumulates annually in the various plants of this 
country. Germany has again entered the market and was 


offering this metal at 75 cents per pound in the latter part 


of 1921. 

While at least 35 cents will be required to balance the price 
in Germany and the United States, the committee felt that 15 
cents per pound would serve to stabilize the American industry, 
and aS soon as consumption becomes a little more normal yield 
some revenue to the Gevernment. Just prior to the war the 
average imports of cadmium ranged from 3,000 pounds in 1910 
to 6,396 pounds in 1912, falling off again, however, in 1913 and 
1914 to less than 2,000 pounds annually. 

This briefly prepared statement presents in a nutshell the sit- 
uation in reference to this metal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I understand the Senator does not 
have the foreign selling price for 1920, 1921, or 1922? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from North Dakota stated that 
there was some of this commodity recently imported at 70 cents, 
but he did not give the date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator from North Dakota give us 
the date when the importation was made? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the date here, though I could 
probably get it. I said it is stated in this brief résumé that— 

Germany has again entered the market, and was offering this metal 
at 75 cents per pound in the latter part of 1921. 

I have not the exact date when that offer was made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator has no figures as to the 
amount of the importations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the figures as to importations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably I misunderstood him, but I under- 
stood him to say that there was some trouble with reference to 
„ of the raw material out of which this metal is 
made, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I have not said anything about the 
exhaustion of the raw material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Senator make a statement, then, 
with reference to the inadequacy of the supply of the raw mate- 
rial out of which this product is made? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I said this: 


The 8838 in this country expanded 8 the war 
owin the shortage of tin. Whereas the output the year 1914 
had increased only 90,000 pounds annually, 207, were recovered in 


1917. Since then the pr cae has d ed until only about 65,000 
n 


pounds were recovered 921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is our domestic consumption? Has 
the Senator any information about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We evidently consumed at that time 
207,000 pounds; and the tariff survey shows that in 1920 we 
produced 129,283 pounds. That was considerably less than the 
production of 1917, when we produced 207,000 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not the production about equal to the 
domestic demand? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There was very little imported, I will say 
to the Senator; but there was a big demand in 1920 when every- 
thing in the line of manufactures was booming. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then, nothing in the present situation as 
it has so far developed would call for any higher protective 
duty, but the committee is proposing to put this duty on in 
anticipation of something that may happen in the future. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take up time on this item. 
I think that is an extremely unwise and unsound basis of 
tariff imposition, but it runs through this entire bill, and we 
shall not, I am sure, get that very unscientific and very un- 
sound principle out of the bill. I do not wish to consume time 
in the discussion of an item of such slight consequence, its total 
value being very small. While I think the rate is high and 
that it is unjust to require the American people to pay this ad- 
ditional tax, it will be very small, and I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for just a moment, I desire to say that it is obvious from the 
information which has been imparted and from the general 
information which some may have that there is no occasion for, 
any duty whatever upon this product. It is by-product of the 
plants that are engaged in the smelting of zinc and lead. We 
know that we produce in the United States very large quan- 
tities of zinc and of lead. There is no reason why our produc- 
tion of zinc ore should not increase and likewise our production 
of lead ore. As a matter of fact, many of our western mines 
are only waiting a demand for lead products and for a revival 
of business, when the lead industry will again, it is to be hoped, 
enter upon a period of very great activity. 

As I have stated, cadmium is a by-product. Certainly when 
a commodity is a by-product, resulting from the processes in- 
cident to the production of some other commodity, it should 
not carry the same rate of duty that would be imposed if it 
were what might be denominated a primary or an independent 
product, one which was manufactured or fabricated or devel- 
oped or mined because of its own intrinsie characteristics and 
the use to which it was intended to be put. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator with refer- 
ence to the duty that it amounts, according to present prices, 
to about 13 per cent ad valorem. So far as cadmium being a 
by-product is concerned, of course it is also a by-product in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that under the act of 1909, 
and also the act of 1913, cadmium was on the free list. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. | 

Mr. KING. Then, does the Senator now contend that i 
carries a duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is proposed that it shall carry a duty, 
of 13 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. In what act? 

5 Mr. McCUMBER. Under the duty proposed in the pending 
III. 

Mr. KING. The rate would depend entirely upon the price, 
of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated the ad valorem rate under the 
present price. 

Mr. KING. It is obviously unfair to select present prices as 
the basis for the imposition of tariff rates ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Present American prices. x 

Mr. KING. Yes, present American prices, because everybody. 
believes, with the exception of some of the big manufacturers 
who think they run the country, that there will be a diminution 
of the wholesale prices of many American products. 

I want now to call attention very briefly to some information 
which I desire to go into the Recorp in connection with the vote 
upon the pending amendment. This metal, as I have stated, is 
a by-product, and our zinc and lead deposits in the United 
States are almost limitless. 


It is employed in dentistry, in glass coloring; * * * also as a 
solder, and to some extent as a substitute for tin. : 

Cadmium, a by-product of the zinc-smelting industry. is recovered 
largely from the treatment of various residues and fine dust at zinc 
and lead smelters, 
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The fine dust is collected and is utilized in the production of 
this by-product. 

Prior to 1907 Germany was the sole producer, the output in 1913 
being 81,993 pounds of metallic cadmium. 

But the situation has developed with respect to the production 
of this commodity much the same as the situation has developed 
with respect to the production of arsenic. Arsenic was, and is 
now, a by-product from the smelting of sulphide ores. Prior 
to certain injunction proceedings in the courts the arsenic was 
cast into the atmosphere, carried by the winds, deposited upon 
yegetation, and constituted a menace to the lives of the people; 
but through the improved methods introduced in many of our 
smelters it has been arrested, at least in part, and is now a 
product of the smelting process. 

It is the same with cadmium. It also is a by-product of 
the reduction of lead and zine ores. It belongs to the residium 
of the processes employed in the smelting operations of those 
two metals, and was at one time a waste material, but now, 
because of its value and the improved metallurgical processes 
employed in our smelting operations, it is being obtained, and 
of course there is a market for it. In 1918 six plants were 
engaged in the saving of this product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me, for I have to leave the Chamber in a moment, ang I wish 
to answer one statement which he made a short time ago. 
I said that under present prices the ad valorem equivalent 
rate would be 13 per cent. The Senator replied that we could 
not expect present prices to continue. I find that the last 
price—— y 

Mr. KING; Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to 
correct him, the statement which I made was general. I 
said that no one, so far as I know, except some of the manu- 
facturers who thought they had the country by the throat, 
expected that present high prices would be maintained. They, 
of course, wanted to maintain high prices, but I believed 
there would be a material reduction in the price of many of 
the commodities in use now in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to make a statement on the 
assumption which the Senator himself has made. I agree with 
him about that, and I stated, I think just a moment before the 
Senator came in, that cadmium was now being offered at 75 cents. 
In 1913, just prior to the war, it was coming in at 78 cents. 
Therefore, 15 cents per pound duty on the price of 75 cents 
would be equivalent to 20 per cent, and if the price of 78 cents 
which was in effect just before the war should be restored the 
ad valorem duty would be about 19 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know just what perti- 
nency the observations of my learned friend has to the issue 
involved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My statement merely had reference to the 
probability of the product coming in at about what it was prior 
to the war, and was designed to bring to the attention of the 
Senator that it is now coming in at a rate a little less than it 
was in 1913 and to substantiate my statement as to what the 
equivalent ad valorem duty would be. In any other respect, 
of course, my observation is not pertinent. 

Mr. KING. The point I was about to make was that as 
science develops, as improvements are introduced into our 
smelting operations and into the general business activities of 
the country—and we are not standing still; there is progress 
in all of our manufacturing development—prices in the very 
nature of things ought to fall. Only a few years ago it would 
require in certain lines of industry 200 men to do what one man 
with improved machinery may now do. 

Take it in the cotton mills of Great Britain as an illustra- 
tion. We have in many of the mills of the United States the 
finest, most improved machinery in the world, and in some of 
the mills one man will do very much more work than a larger 
number of employees in the British mills. So we have developed 
the cadmium industry in the United States as a by-product, 
and as our mechanical appliances and our smelting machinery 
and our metallurgical processes have improved we have gath- 
ered up what was formerly a waste product, and are utilizing 
it now to advantage, just the same as in the case of the by- 
products of our coke ovens. A few years ago we allowed 
perhaps the most valuable part of the coal in our coking 
operations to pass off into the atmosphere, and to-day we 
are wasting millions and millions of dollars annually in our 
reduction of bituminous coal to coke. That, I may, add, by 
way of parentheses, is one of the sins of the American people— 
the sin of waste. We are wasting hundreds of millions annu- 
ally in the various business enterprises and activities of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, an educational campaign should be carried 
on against the profligate waste of the American people in their 
enormous development and progress and growth. We proceed 
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upon the theory that nature is generous and bountiful, and 
that we may be profligate and wasteful and never be called to 
account. So here, in the case of this zinc-smelting industry, 
we have now a by-product; and there is no reason why cad- 
mium produced in the manner I have indicated ought not to 
be sold at increasingly lower levels, and the rate at which it was 
sold before the war ought not to be the basis of our calculations 
in the future, 

Let me just complete a little of this statement. 

In 1920 the output in the United States was 129,283 pounds, 
valued at $151,261. Germany and the United States, with 
England a small contributor, practically supply the world's 
cadmium output. It is imported as metallic stick and as the 
pigment cadmium yellow. There were no imports in 1918, 
1919, and 1920. During the first nine months of 1921 the 
imports amounted to but 101 pounds, valued at $216. That is 
more than $2 a pound, instead of 75 cents a pound, as was 
stated by the Senator from North Dakota. So, Mr. President, 
if the value before the war was 78 cents a pound, it is now, it 
appears here, more than $2 a pound. 

Mr. President, this paragraph of course is a new one, intro- 
duced by the Senate committee, as I understand. It illustrates 
that somebody is always on guard here to protect all classes 
of industries and to insert somewhere in this bill a tariff. As 
stated in 1909, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, cadmium was 
free; in 1913 it was free; but we propose now to impose a 
tariff, the ad valorem equivalent of which no one can tell until 
we can decide just what the price of the product will be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator has 
been calling attention to one little item, and it seems clear 
that there is no information before the Senate regarding that 
item on which a duty may be based according to any theory of 
a tariff bill ever advanced by a political party or by Congress. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, since the dis- 
cussions on this bill began we have endeavored in every con- 
ceivable way to find some basic principle for this legislation. 
We have utterly failed. We have, however, established a situa- 
tion which shows that there is no uniform basis for this bill. 

In the first speech which was made here by the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOusmrr] the statement 
was made that the majority of the committee had attempted 
to fix these rates for the purpose of equalizing the difference 
between the cost of production in the United States and abroad. 
The discussions had not proceeded far before it became clear 
to everyone that no such principle had been applied. At cer- 
tain times, and in connection with certain paragraphs, the 
statement would be made that the rates did equalize this dif- 
ference, but the facts which were shown made it clear that 
they had never attempted to ascertain what the difference in 
the actual cost of production was. 

Then they came to the question of prices, using that as evi- 
dence of the difference in cost of production. They have been 
from time to time driven from that proposition, and we have 
found in many of these paragraphs, bearing the same rates of 
duty, brought together in a jumbled mass, a vast number of 
articles where the production costs vary, but a uniform rate 
of duty is fixed. It seems to me clear, if anything is clear, 
that this bill is a jumble of inconsistencies and that it is made 
up in the main in pursuance of the request of some interested 
party. 

The discussion this morning in regard to cutlery, it seems 
to me, demonstrated that this situation conld not be dealt 
with equitably at this time regarding the great mass of articles 
covered by this bill, and so I expressed my approval of a 
statement made in the leading editorial of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin of New York, in which I find 
this statement: 

“This bill ought to be sent back to the Finance Committee 
with orders to reconstruct it. Study of its terms has shown 
its dangers. It has also shown the difficulty of revision on the 
floor. The inefficient patchwork of the Finance Committee is a 
tribute to cowardice and opportunism, not an evidence of change 
of heart. Only by general revision from the bottom up will 
any tolerable or workable measure be obtained.” 

Mr. President, if no other thing has been accomplished by 
the discussions upon this bill, that at least has been developed 
through these discussions and the consideration of this bill; 
and so I say I agree that that is what should be done. This bill 
should be sent back to the committee, and kept in the committee 
until it gets information on which to frame some sort of a 
scientific bill. x 

Mr. President, without reading I ask that the editorial from 
which I have made a short quotation be inserted in full in the 
Record in 8-point type. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Editorial from the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin of Saturday, June 10, 1922.) 
A TURNING POINT IN THE TARIFF. 

Not even the most casual reader of the doings of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the tariff can question that the administra- 
tion measure is at the cross-roads of its progress. It can not 
continue its purposeless and devious travels through legislative 
byways, but must decide between a turning that will take it 
more rapidly toward the statute book and a lengthy detour that 
now seems likely to overwhelm it in a morass of discredit. Ad- 
vocates of the measure have pointed out that at the present 
rate the measure can not be adopted during the coming summer 
or autumn, and the traditional methods of ‘speeding up’ have 
largely failed. 

“The only thing which has been believed likely to permit 
such an increase in rate of movement and allow the bill to score 
some real advance is reform of the schedules. That is now 
conceded, and hence the announcement made by the Associated 
Press that the Finance Committee is really rewriting the meas- 
ure. Even the most besotted Members of the old régime in the 
Senate see that they can not ‘put over’ the outrage they had 
planned, Unquestionably the Finance Committee is making 
extensive changes from day to day, and it is perforce accept- 
ing more of them from other Members who can not face their 
constituents if they vote for the duties that had been proposed, 
It is true that some of the most glaring faults of the bill are 
being corrected here and there. The changes made within the 
past day or two in rates on some types of machinery afford an 
example of such modification. 

“But can such changes on the floor really repair the de- 
fects of this dangerous and disastrous bill? Certainly not. Its 
fundamental faults do not lie so much in the impossible duties 
it imposes here and there as they do in the whole substructure 
of the tariff plan it puts forward. The cunningly concealed 
methods whereby American yaluation will be introduced in a 
large range of cases, the extraordinary powers granted to the 
President, who is thus enabled at will to put rates up 50 per 
cent if he chooses, the scheme of retaliation against foreign 
countries, constitute a foundation of danger which can not be 
removed piecemeal. Extensive changes in administrative law 
and methods like those which have been provided under the 
guidance of the former lobbyists now members of the Tariff 
Commission, and by the commission of ‘experts’ which the 
Finance Committee employed, can not well be changed on the 
floor. Mere amendment here and there is not likely to alter 
their character, but will simply leave them incomplete—per- 
haps as harmful as ever. 

“So, too, of the sporadic changes in rates at various points. 
A change in duties on machinery does not help much, unless 
the rates on other commodities, on raw materials used by 
machinery makers and the like, are also changed. Past experi- 
ence shows that defacing a tariff bill throws it out of gear, 
hurts its operation, and only in isolated cases results in really 
repairing its essential defects. It is a whole, and the various 
parts of it fit more or less closely into one another. Particu- 
larly is this the case where, as in the present bill, there is a 
large range of rates which affect basic materials of manufac- 
ture. The cut in excessive rates on highly finished goods then 
leaves the producers in the position of having to bear excessive 
costs of production. And these basic rates have thus far tended 
to grow worse rather than better in the course of the Senate 
debate, due to the solidarity of the agricultural bloc. 

“What this tariff bill needs is complete reconstruction. Pub- 
lic opinion since the bill first made its appearance has shown 
that the Nation will not endure it. Mere compromise makes 
things worse rather than better, and while waiting for the 
end of the long, dragging debate on the bill, business in a con- 
siderable number of fields is suffering. It is losing ground 
because of uncertainty. There has been little or none of the 
‘flood of imports’ constantly referred to in Senate debates, 
but such increases as have occurred in a few minor lines, such 
as cutlery, cheap jewelry, and the like, are due to fears of ex- 
treme tariff protection and hasty importations to anticipate it. 
The tariff debate is bad for business, bad for national finance, 
and disastrous to the undertaking of new enterprises. 

“This bill ought to be sent back to the Finance Committee 
with orders to reconstruct it. Study of its terms has shown 
its dangers. It has also shown the difficulty of revision on the 
floor. The inefficient patchwork of the Finance Committee is a 
tribute to cowardice and opportunism, not an evidence of change 
of heart. Only by general revision from the bottom up will any 
tolerable or workable measure be obtained. It would be far 


better to do what President Harding was asked to favor—repass 
the Payne-Aldrich bill—than to go on with the measure which 
has resulted from the blundering and the political bargaining 
of the dwarfish epigoni who have found the shoes of the old 
Senate oligarchy too large for them.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Richmond, 
Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, each with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin; and 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
— following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate; 

H. R. 211. An act to extend the provisions of the pension act 
of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for 
a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 6926. An act for the relief of Abraham Leibovitz; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the Ameri- 
can steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing 
the said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 8264. An act for the relief of Thomas B. Smith; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek; 

H. R. 9626. An act granting a deed of quitclaim and release 
to the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation, of certain land in 
the city of Pensacola, Fla. ; 

H. R. 9746. An act for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney; 

H. R. 10234. An act for the relief of Edward A. Purdy; 

H. R. 10419. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands; 

H. R. 10675. An act for the relief of Henry McGuire; and 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1911. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 

S. 2014. An act to provide for the settlement of small hold- 
ing claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; 

II. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratu- 
lation to represent the Government and people of the United 
poe at the centennial celebration of the independence of 

razil, f 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Maui Chamber of Commerce, of Wailuku, County 
of Maui, Hawaiian Territory, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation to transfer jurisdiction over railroad, telegraph, 
and telephone companies in the Territory of Hawaii from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the Territorial Public 
Utilities Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the board of directors 
of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against the adoption of the so-called St. Lawrence power and 
canal project until all available information determining its 
relative national and local value has been secured, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
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Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hol- 
gate, Napoleon, New Bavaria, Defiance, and Hamler, all in 
the State of Ohio, praying for the imposition in the pending 
tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lebanon, 
Ohio, praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of 
only a moderate duty on cotton gloves, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent out of order 
to report with amendments from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1928, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 762) thereon. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from Washington state 
when he intends to ask the Senate to consider the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I expect to ask to have the bill taken 
up on Monday next. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator will ask that the bill may 
be taken up in the morning hour? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; if it is agreeable, as I understand 
it is, to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and if it 
is agreeable to the Senate, I shall ask to have it taken up then. 

Mr. KING. I should like to say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that some of us who are on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in name know nothing of this bill. We have not had 
an opportunity, of course, under the new rule to learn what 
has been going on or to help frame the bill. We have had no 
yoice in its formulation. Obviously there must have been some 
testimony taken by the subcommittee which framed the bill, in 
addition to the testimony which was taken in the House of 
Representatives. I ask the Senator not to press the considera- 
tion of the bill on Monday. I suggest that he wait until Wed- 
nesday before calling up the bill, in order to give us a chance 
to procure the testimony and familiarize ourselves with the 
record. I wish to say to the Senator that if the bill contains 
some features which I think it does, there will be some oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I myself regret that the 
Naval Affairs Committee did not have jurisdiction to act upon 
this bill, but I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah acquits the Senator 
from Washington, of course, of any responsibility. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was due to a rule adopted by the 
Senate, and, of course, we have to comply with that rule. I 
would have been very glad if the Senator from Utah had been 
a member of the Appropriations Committee to which the bill 
was referred. I will say to the Senator that the report which 
I am presenting now is, with very few minor exceptions, the 
same as the report of the subcommittee, a printed copy of 
which I handed to the Senator several days ago. 

Mr. KING. The Senator did me the kindness and courtesy 
day before yesterday to hand me a confidential report, which I 
am free to say, with the press of business here, I have had no 
opportunity to examine as yet. Of course, I can infract the 
Sabbath to-morrow and go through it, as I shall; but I think it 
would be better if the Senator would give us a little time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, the Senator realizes the lim- 
ited time between now and the beginning of the next fiscal year, 
and also the fact that the bill will have to go to conference after 
it shall have passed the Senate. I trust the Senator will allow 
us to take it up, with the understanding that, if there are spe- 
cial matters as to which the Senator desires further informa- 
tion as we proceed with the bill, I shall be very glad to pass 
them over so as to give the Senator from Utah an opportunity 
further to examine them. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I have no right, probably, to inter- 
pose my views in opposition to the views of the committee 
which have reported the bill; but I suggest to the Senator that 
it is a bill of considerable importance, involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars, that there are a number of items in the 
bill of much importance, according to my view, and it would be 
better if we should not undertake the consideration of the bill 
until we are ready. Speaking for myself, I shall be ready on 
Wednesday to go on with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SPENCER introduced a bill (S. 3700) to establish a 
bureau for the study of criminal, pauper, and defective classes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. GOODING (for Mr. Harrerp) submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr. Harretp to House bill 
7456, the tariff bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
3 on Commerce and ordered to be printed, as fol- 

ws: 

0 17, lin 2 “ : n 
insert hE wokan "chamberlain, 8. Rear Ser City, Towa." and 

> AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment providing that the 
naval appropriation act approved June 4, 1920, be amended so 
that any chaplain in the Naval Reserve Force who was more 
than 50 years of age on the date of said act and who now holds 
the confirmed rank of commander may be transferred to and 
appointed in the same permanent grade and rank in the regular 
Navy not in the line of promotion and not eligible for re- 
tirement, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
11228, the Navy Department appropriation bill, which was 
TETEA to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
pr S 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr, 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on June 10, 1922, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code; and 

S. 2775. An act to extend for one year the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief 
for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 


FOREIGN DEPOSITARIES OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 7) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
designate depositaries of public moneys in foreign countries 
and in the Territories and insular possessions of the United 
3 which was, on page 1, line 8, after “prescribe,” to 


Pro viſted, That in designatin 
institutions shall be 
the Secretary of the 
render the service requ 


Mr. McLEAN, I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ED THOMAS AND PAULINE THOMAS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2666) for 
the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline Thomas, which was, on 
page 1, line 4, to strike out “ pay ” and insert “pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

JESSE GOODIN, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2664) for 
the relief of Jesse Goodin, which was, on page 1, line 4, to 
strike out “pay” and insert “pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: ° 

H. R. 211. An act to extend the provisions of the pension act 
of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for 
a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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H. R. 10675. An act for the relief of Henry McGuire; and 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 9626. An act granting a deed of quitclaim and release 
to the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation, of certain lands 
in the city of Pensacola, Fia.; 

H. R. 9746. An act for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney; and 

H. R. 10419. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 6926. An act for the relief of Abraham Leibovitz; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the American 
steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing the 
said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 8264. An act for the relief of Thomas B. Smith; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek; and 

H. R. 10234. An act for the relief of Edward A. Purdy; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

PRICES OF COAL. 


. Mr, SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recogp, in the regular RECORD type, Sec- 
retary Hoover’s remarks before the coal operators on Wednes- 
day, May 31, 1922, together with certain statements and tables 
in reference to the coal situation. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor in 8-point type, as follows: 
SECRETARY HOOVER’S REMARKS BEFORE COAL OPERATORS, WEDNESDAY, 

MAY 81, 1922, IN THE AUDITORIUM, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 

TON, D. c. 

A conference of coal producers convened at 10 o’clock a. m., 
pursuant to call issued by the Secretary of Commerce, 


The SECRETARY or Commerce (Mr. Hoover). Gentlemen, I 
have been asked by the President to call this conference for the 
purpose of consultation with you as to what measures we can 
properly take to restrain runaway prices, profiteering, and spec- 
ulation in coal during the present coal strike. 

This is not to be a discussion of the strike nor of wage ques- 
tions, but purely a discussion between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the producing operators upon the sole question of 
price and distribution of coal. 

You are aware of the facts in the present situation as well 
as I. At the present moment bituminous coal is being produced 
at the rate, approximately, of 5,000,000 tons a week. Consump- 
tion is somewhere from eight million to eight and one-half mil- 
lion tong a week. We are drawing upon stocks at the rate of 
three lion to three and a half million tons a week. Produc- 
tion will probably increase slightly as time goes on. 

But the time has arrived when those unwise virgins who did 
not accept the recommendations I repeatedly made as to stock- 
ing themselves with coal find themselves compelled to go into 
the market. Distribution is greatly disturbed from its normal 
channels. There is a tendency to multiply bidding from the 
public and thus to force up the price of coal against itself. 

On the last occasion when there was disturbance in the coal 
production prices rose at some mines from a range from $6 to 
as high as $10 and $12 and even $15 a ton for spot coal at 
the mine, and all holders of coal raised their prices accordingly. 
Such a condition represents a loss on spot coal to the public 
running into the millions of dollars a week. It gives to the 
industry a color of profiteering; and it is my distinct recollec- 
tion of that period that the charge given the operator was not 
only laid against many unjustly but that the vast majority of 
operators considered that in its reactions it was the most dis- 
astrous of the things that had happened to him. [Applause.] 

It is utterly impossible for each operator to act alone. 
Many hundreds of operators during that occasion held to their 
price list, despite the offers that were made to them and de- 
spite the fact that coal which they placed on board cars at a 
comparatively low price was sold under their eyes at double 
and treble the price at which they had turned it out, I had 
felt that before such an occasion arises again it was desirable 
that we take such steps as we can take to prevent its recurrence. 

A week ago I called a preliminary conference of some 30 or 
40 coal operators to determine what steps might be taken, in 
their view, and to test out the disposition of producing opera- 
tors in this matter. Those gentlemen were unanimous and em- 
phatic in an expression of the necessity that restraint of some 
kind should be placed upon the existing situation, not only in 
the interest of the public but in the interest of the operators, 
and the fundamental interest of the whole industry. Upon 
their suggestion the President directed me to call this larger 
conference. : 

The result of the last conference a week ago has been to put a 
check on the daily rise in price that was in process, and prices 


have receded from 50 cents to a dollar a ton nearly throughout 
the country. Prices to-day vary somewhere from $2.50 to $3.50 
a ton at the mines in most districts, although there are one or 
two districts that are still over the $4 level. 

What we are interested in, what the public is interested in, 
is not the question of cents, it is the question of dollars. With 
the unrestrained operation of the law of supply and demand in 
a situation of this kind the price of spot coal might easily be 
earried to $12 or $15 a ton at the mine; and any such situation 
as that, I believe you will agree with me, must be prevented if 
we can. [Applause.] 

I have some little knowledge, perhaps, of the situation in the 
coal industry as it has existed during the past 12 months. I 
am fully aware that the industry as a whole has operated with- 
out profit, and perhaps even at a loss; that prices to the public 
have been unduly low so far as the mine operator is concerned ; 
that differences in price of 10 cents or 15 cents or 20 cents a 
ton make the difference between profit and loss in coal produc- 
tion. The public does not realize, I believe, that these are the 
margins for which the operator must contend. [Applause.] 

With high freight rates, with high cost of retail distribetion, 
the public has little appreciation of the secondary part that 
prices at the mines play in the ultimate cost to the individual of 
coal put in his cellar. Nevertheless, the operator has, in the 
public mind, the primary responsibility for the price of coal, 
and it is with a view to summoning that responsibility, in the 
puble interest and in the interest of the industry, that we are 
meeting here at this moment. 

There are some things that the public should understand 71 
respect of this problem: 

(1) That it is a problem of the most stupendous difficulty; 
that it is easy to denounce profiteering; in fact, it is the favorit, 
sport. [Laughter and applause.] 

(2) That the vast majority of the coal operators, out of their 
own interest and out of their sense of public interest, do not 
wish profiteering in coal. [Applause.] 

(3) That where profiteering begins and ends is not a quese 
tion of demagogic statement; it is a question as to a definite fair 
price. There is no use of arguing theories when it comes to de- 
termine what must be done in a practical world, but it becomes 
a problem of determining the actual basis upon which fair 
transactions should take place if actual constructive work ig 
to be done in the situation. 

(4) What a fair price may be depends upon conditions in 
each district and varies not only with each district but with 
different mines in each district. 

(5) That the majority of the coal is sold on contracts estab- 
lished before the strike and that price fluctuation refers only 
to spot or free coal. 

(6) The public should understand that there is not a shred 
of law or authority to either determine or enforce a fair price; 
that there is not a single shred of law on the statute books of 
the United States Government in prevention of profiteering or 
anything of that character. 

(7) That the law itself prohibits coal operators agreeing 
among themselves as to what a fair price would be, even if the 
operators should place that fair price below cost of production. 
We may as well face the fact that a combination in the public 
interest is just as illegal as one against the public interest. 
Without entering into the merits or demerits of the local situ- 
ation that is the actual case. 

In times like these, in emergencies of this character, some one 
has got to take the responsibility, some one must take the 
leadership and say what is fair. I do not believe that men de- 
serve to hold public office unless they are prepared to accept 
the responsibilities that arise in emergencies. [Applause, loud 
and prolonged.) 

I therefore am not going to shirk this responsibility by 
asking you to enter into any agreement or combination amongst 
yourselves to restrain trade or prices or to do anything else 
that is wrong in law, whether it is.in the public benefit or not. 
I propose to inquire, with your cooperation, as to the situation 
in the various districts; I propose to consult with you and to 
cooperate with you; I am going to take the responsibility upon 
my own back of saying what is fair, and I am going to ask 
every individual operator as a public service to adhere to such 
basis in his district, and that is to be a moral agreement be- 
tween him and me. [Applause.] 

If he should fail te keep that agreement it will be between 
himself and his conscience. I may have remarks to make about 
it, but I have no power to enforce it. 

I have no desire to assume unnecessary responsibilities, re- 
sponsibilities that are bound to carry unusual loads of criticism ; 
but there is a question here of protecting the public from losses 
that might aggregate $15,000,000 or $25,000,000,000 a week; aye, 
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there is even a greater responsibility than that, and that is 
to save the business men of the United States from undeserved 
criticism by reason of being thrust in a position that they can 
not themselves alone prevent, [Applause.] 

There is no question in mind as to the high sense of public 
service among the business men of the United States; that they 
want above all things not only to maintain but to demonstrate 
their right to esteem in the community, and I would be a failure 
as Secretary of Commerce if in representing these men I did 
not give opportunity to make such demonstration and to offer 
such public service, I am, therefore, suggesting to you a coop- 
eration between each of you individually and the Secretary of 
Commerce. [Applause.] 

Last week we prepared, after considerable discussion, a pre- 
liminary plan, a plan that I have no doubt would bave been 
effective. That plan, however, has been criticized in that it 
might contain elements of restraint of trade by coordinate ac- 
tion between ourselves. I will not ask you to enter into any 
plan that might be subject to that suspicion, even though it be 
in publie interest. The plan proposed then would be more 
effective than that which I now have to propose. The plan 
I propose here depends solely upon moral forces and good will. 

It becomes necessary, then, that I should propose to you for 
discussion some alternative to that plan that will free it abso- 
lutely from any taint of suspicion or criticism as a conspiracy 

in law to restrain trade. In doing so I would like to make the 
emphatic statement to the public that the administration is here 
seeking cooperation of each individual coal operator in the 
public interest; that if such cooperation fails it will not be a 
failure of the administrative officials. 
vast majority will adhere to the plan proposed. If it will not 
work in a minority, it will be a failure in authority of adminis- 
trative officials. 

But I do not believe we will fail; in fact, I believe that 
here will be offered an opportunity to the business men to 
demonstrate that moral forces can be established that will 
prove that the arm of the law is unnecessary in the matter of 
protection of the public interest. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, we are all busy people, and I would like to 
make one or two propositions to you for your views. 

(1) That the Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal should be 
the basis for computing sales prices, with such adjustments as 
are necessary to include the wholesale selling costs, changed 
conditions at the mines, and other factors that will be fair to 
the public and to the operators and will maintain production of 
coal. Any agreement to adhere to this is a moral agreement 
between each individual operator and myself. . 

I know that there is some objection, and some rightful ob- 
jection, to using the Garfield prices as a base. On the other 
hand, we have no time, we have no machinery, for determining 
what is detailed right or wrong in the matter of price. The 
Garfield prices were the result of experience extending over a 
considerable period of time and an elaborate series of investiga- 
tion, and it is much more easy; it is much more facile and much 
more practical to say broadly what are the necessary changes 
to be made in such basis than to go out and endeavor to estab- 
lish a new base at this moment. 

We know, approximately at least, the changes in wage levels. 
We know, approximately, those districts where the Garfield 
prices proved to be unfair. We know the changes that were 
proposed by the old Fuel Administration in those prices had 
that work continued. We know that a large proportion of the 
coal is sold on contract at prices below the Garfield levels. We 
know that this problem is a problem of spot coal alone. We 
know many of the factors that have entered into the question. 
The public is not interested in the question of cents, the public 
is interested in the question of dollars. Therefore, my feeling 
is that we can arrive quickly at some notion of a fair price 
which I can state after discussion with you as to these changed 
conditions, whereas otherwise we would be at sea for weeks. 

(2) My suggestion is that each district should to-day nomi- 
nate to the Secretary of Commerce a committee of the district 
to advise with him as to the conditions that bear upon the 
Garfield level and upon which I may form some judgment as 
to a fair price for the district. 

(3) After we have made this primary determination these 
committees should continue and should report to me any 
unfair prices in their respective districts, and should act on 
my behalf and as I may direct them to do in individual cases 
that may arise in their respective districts. 

In other words, the latter part of the machinery is altered 
to the extent that I wish to appoint a committee in each district 
to represent me purely in the capacity of a moral force in se- 
curing a fair price that I must take the responsibility of stating 
2 shall hjave learned as well as I can the conditions in each 

trict. 


I am confident that the 


The whole of this is purely a temporary expedient during this 
strike. I do not know how long the situation will last; it may 
be months, for all that I know. 

I should have been glad to have proposed to you machinery 
that would have relieved me of this major responsibility, of 
machinery that would be absolute; but I can not do so without 
imposing upon you certain responsibilities and risks that I 
have no right to ask you to take. 

I do not ask you to yote or take any collective responsibility 
on this proposition. I wish your individual views, This is a 
transaction between me and each individual operator. If any- 
body is to be called into question for this agreement, it is I 
alone, and I will stand it. 

I shall be better able to judge the situation when I have had 
your views. 

I will now call on some of those present for discussion. I 
would like to call upon all of you, but it happens I do not enjoy 
your personal acquaintance and therefore I may not call upon 
some who will be able to give us valuable suggestions. I first 
call upon Mr. Ogle, the president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. [Applause.] 

DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 8, 1922. ' 
Hower D. JONES, ; 


President National Retail Merchants’ Association, 
2623 West Adams Street, Chicago, In. 

Dran Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of June 6, which 
shows a good deal of misunderstanding of the situation. 

Your letter gives the impression that the householder should 
be informed by me that retailers are warranted in advancing 
the price of coal by $1.75 per ton as the result of negotiations 
by the administration with the operators, and in support of this 
you make certain statements to which I can not agree. 

First. You give the impression that spot smokeless coal for 
household purposes was selling at $1.75 prior to the strike, and 
that at $3.50 maximum for run of mine he is burdened with an 
advance of $1.75. 

From the quotations you append to your letter the price of 
“run of mine” and slack (steam coals) prior to the strike was 
$1.75 to $2, but from the very quotations you give me it is evi- 
dent that lump (which is the householders’ main interest’) the 
prices prior to the strike were 83 to $3.25, and not $1.75 as 
might be inferred. Q 

Under the request I have made to the operators that they 
should adhere to the Garfield scales, plus such alteration as 
changes in production costs warrants, and that in the case of 
smokeless operators should not exceed $3.50 run of mine and 
$3.75 for lump, you will see that those who are justified in ask- 
ing the maximum would have advanced lump over even pre- 
strike prices by 50 to 75 cents per ton, and not $1.75. In other 
words, you have ignored the great decrease of differential in 
favor of the householder that has been suggested by me to the 
operators. 

Second. Your letter seeks to give the impression that there 
was a rise of $1.75 per ton in smokeless after my statement of 
June 1, You are well aware that the prices of coal generally 
reached their peak above this on May 15, before I first became 
active. To-day smokeless lump exceeds your quotation for pre- 
strike by about 25 cents. 

Third. I am glad to note your statement confirming the fact 
that retailers have large stocks of prestrike coal. My recom- 
mendation to the retailers was that in public interest and the 
interest of the coal trade the retailers should reserve their pre- 
strike coal or their contract coal, which they obtained at pre- 
strike prices, and much of which came from the districts of 
shorter rail haul, and therefore lower cost for the smaller 
householders, and that it should, of course, be sold at actual 
cost, plus a fair handling charge, and that any coal bought at 
strike prices should be sold to the larger consumers likewise at 
cost and fair handling charge. As you will see, the increases 
since the strike are largely for run of mine, and therefore for 
steam coal. 

In reply to the statement of your association at our con- 
ference that it was necessary for the retailer to sell his coal at 
replacement cost, thus advancing all prestrike coal to strike 
coal prices even from longer-haul districts, I stated that I 
thought it would be very unfair to the consumer and would 
constitute at least moral profiteering. 

Fourth. I would again call your attention to the fact that 
you misquoted the statements issued here when you say that the 
price of coal has been fixed at $3.50 per ton. There has been 
no price fixed for coal. The operators were requested by me: 

To cooperate with me in carrying out my proposal that 
Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal should be the basis for 
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computing sales prices, with such adjustments as are necessary 
to include the wholesale selling costs, changed conditions at the 
mines, and other factors that will be fair to the public and to 
the operators and will maintain production of coal. Any agree- 
ment to adhere to this is a moral agreement between each 
operator and myself. 

Further than this, I have expressed the view with regard to 
the Alabama fields, in following the above, the changes in con- 
ditions did not warrant a price in excess of 25 cents under the 
Garfield scale, and that in the smokeless fields they did not 
warrant a price in excess of $3.50 for run of mine, with a differ- 
ential of 25 cents for lump instead of the prestrike differential 
of 75 cents to $1. Many operators having low costs are upon 
this formula selling considerably below this maximum for spot 
coal. I note that you ignore the whole question of a just price 
to the mines upon which production can continue. 

Fifth. I note that you state: 

“Our association is opposed in principle and as a matter of 
sound business to governmental policy, official or unofficial, or 
to legal control of the coal business, whether with respect to 
production or distribution.” 

I assume I am to take from this that your association does 
not wish to cooperate in the prevention of profiteering in this 
time of emergency. I notice there is an entire change of senti- 
ment from that expressed at our conference at this office, when 
you strongly urged that a restraint in price was necessary in 
the public interest, and that you considered the action taken 
by the administration had prevented a runaway market, I 
can not believe that the change of views which you here evi- 
dence at all represents the vast majority of retail coal dealers 
in the country, because in their intimate contact with the needs 
of the householder I have found from inquiry that in the great 
majority of places they have made no attempt to secure un- 
usual profits—that they are making every effort to supply their 
customers and to charge them simply the cost of their stocks of 
coal or their contracts for coal plus a reasonable handling charge. 

Sixth. It does seem to me that the retail coal dealers could 
play a fine part in this emergency if they would follow this 
suggestion : 

po All coal to be sold at cost plus a reasonable handling 
charge. 

(b) The cheap prestrike and contract coal to be reserved for 
the smaller household trade. 

(c) Steam and larger domestic consumers to be supplied 
from current purchases plus a reasonable handling charge. 

(d) Cooperate to prevent rising mine prices, for some dis- 
tricts are refusing to accept the formula I have outlined above 
and are asking $5 per ton. 

(e) Handle coal on straight lines from operator and whole- 
saler without speculative resales in the trade. 

By such cooperation I feel sure we can save the publie from 
runaway prices such as we witnessed in 1920, thus saving to 


them several dollars per ton—of more interest than questions 


of 25 cents or 50 cents. 
Yours faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER. 


Statement of average prices spot market—bituminous coal. 
(In cents per net ton.) 
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Includes freight rate and dumping charges. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 5, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: I have the honor to transmit the following statement in 
response to Senate Resolution 298, which reached me this 
morning. 

I should state that there is no consequential recruiting of 
statistics by the Government from original sources. The Gov- 
ernment departments, except for some special occasions, are 
dependent upon voluntary contributions of data from the trade 
and transportation associations. Upon this information the 
following estimates have been compiled. For convenience the 
questions enumerated in the resolution are repeated here. 

1. The present supply of mined bituminous coal.” 

The latest information we have is a canvass of the situation 
at the opening of the strike on April 1 by the Department of 
Commerce and the Geological Survey, partly depending upon 
various trade associations. No funds have been available for 
the repetition of this inquiry. 

On April 1 the stocks of mined bituminous coal in the hands 
of consumers were estimated at 63,000,000 tons. In addition 
thereto there was estimated to be 4,000,000 tons on the Lake 
Superior and Michigan docks and about 2,500,000 either on 
tracks or in storage belonging to the operators. There was also 
an unknown amount of coal in transit on the railways. A 
guess has been made that it amounts to between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000 tons. 

2. The average weekly production and consumption of such: 
coal since April 1, 1922.” 

The only statistics as to production are the daily number of 
ears loaded and are furnished by the railways, as follows: 


66,182 | 3,825,000 
63,522 | 3,658, 000 
60,228 | 3, 575, 000 
71,574 | 4; 175, 000 
73,158 | 4,164,000 
78,000: 4, 433, 000 
79,176 | 4, 484, 000 
3982 | 4° 856, 000 
Nae O E A E T OTT ER] 82,185 | 4 600, 000 


There are no statistics of consumption. A rough estimate 
may be deduced by assuming the consumption to be equal to 
production, based upon car loadings in other periods, 


Week ending— 1920 1921 

6,224,350 | 8,461, 450 750 
J 6,673,300 | 6, $85; 000 8088 600 
J 6,606; 250 | 7,620,700 | 6, 383/150 
2571,70 7,988,550 | 6,512,850 
2827,00 8,205,150 | 6,901,600 
-| 7,756,900 | 7,845,200 | 75,482,250 
88,300 | 8,197,300 | 7,461,900 
7157,50 | 8,449,150 | 7,630, 050 
J 8,011,850 | 8,057,000 | 6,356,650 

65, 267,550 | 71,707, 500 800 

7,251,950 | 7,967, 500 330 


As there has been considerable industrial recovery from the 
situation of 1921 and less activity than 1920, our rough guess 
is that the total consumption from April 1 to June 4 is about 
65,000,000 tons. Upon that data the stocks of mined bituminous 
coal remaining on hand week ending June 4 should be about 
82,000,000 tons, and in addition the amount of coal in transit 
may amount to 10,000,000 tons. 

3. The amount of bituminous coal estimated to be necessary 
for all uses in the United States until May 1, 1923.” 

The following tables show the estimated production of bitn- 
minous coal based on car loadings during the previous years for 
this period of 11 months and furnish a probable guide to the 
future: 


Tons. 
From June 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920—-—- 455, 221, 000 
From June 1, 1920, to May 1, 19212 1... 472, 995, 000 


4. “The effect of such strike upon present coal prices and 
the probable effect upon such prices if a settlement of that 
strike is not reached before September 1, 1922.” 
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First, as to present coal prices: 

Coal is sold (a) by long-term contracts and (b) uncontracted 
coal for spot delivery. The proportion of the present produc- 
tion of bituminous coal on old contracts is variously estimated 
at from three-eighths to three-fourths of the production, and, 
of course, varies with each mine. The prices on old contracts 
are undisturbed by the strike. Spot coal receives the full im- 
pact of the new demand. The prices of spot coal prior to the 
strike and since vary with each district and each mine. 

Various causes connected with the general business depres- 
sion, the collapse of the export trade in coal, the competition 
of nonunion operators endeavoring to build up and maintain 
their organizations and production in anticipation of better 
prices in the eyent of the strike, the general pressure to give 
employment during the winter, appear to have caused the coal 
from southern districts—those now operating—to be sold at the 
cost of production or even at a loss for some months before 
the strike. After the strike mine prices rose steadily to as 
high as $5 and $6 in some instances, although the general range 
was somewhat below these levels. 

Furthermore, owing to the necessity of present production 
being carried longer distances by rail to reach consumers 
formerly served by nearer fields the price levels in such locali- 
ties for coal are much affected by increased freight charges. 

It was deemed necessary to use the influence of the adminis- 
tration to halt the rise of prices and if possible prevent a 
repetition of the price panic of 1920 when spot mine prices rose 
to as high as $12 per ton. As a result of the activities under- 
taken the rise in prices has halted and has even receded in some 
districts in various amounts from 50 cents to $2 per ton. 
These activities of the administration are set out under para- 

raph 6. 
$ As to what the course of prices may be, I am unable to state. 
I am in hopes the actions taken may save the public from a re- 
currence of such profiteering as developed on previous occa- 
sions, 

5. What action, if any, has been taken in the United States 
through its governmental agencies to terminate the strike?” 

The governmental agencies have no legal authority to termi- 
nate or intervene in the strike. Quite informally and repeatedly 
suggestions as to propositions on which the disputants might 
well confer and hope for settlement have been made through 
the Department of Labor and this department, or both, but 
thus far these suggestions have been without result. 

6. “ What action, if any, has been taken by the United States 
to protect the consumers of coal from paying exorbitant prices 
by reason of curtailment of production?” 

The administrative agencies possess no authority of law to 
protect the consumers or no appropriations available for the 
conduct of informal action. As a tender of good offices of the 
governmental agencies, various conferences have been held with 
consumers, dealers, and operators where it is sought to impress 
upon them the necessity for prices that would be fair in the 
interest’ of the public. 

No generalizations upon profiteering are of any value to the 
public. In a shortage the only effectual action must be a state- 
ment of a fair price for dealing. Any such price must take 
into account the maintenance of production and, therefore, the 
costs of the mines the most expensive to operate. 

In making such suggestions I have proposed “ that the last 
Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal should be the basis for 
computing sales prices, with such adjustments as are necessary 
to include the wholesale selling costs, changed conditions at 
the mines, and other factors that will be fair to the public and 
to the operators and will maintain production of coal. Any 
agreement to adhere to this is a moral agreement between each 
individual operator and myself.” 

The Garfield scales (United States Fuel Administration) were 
the result of exhaustive investigations of the Fuel Administra- 
tion and the Federal Trade Commission into working costs, prof- 
its, etc., during the war, and were generally considered as just. 

The opinions of the directors of the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey have been availed of as to changes in con- 
ditions since those scales were settled and further inquiries 
upon specific points have been made of the operators and those 
familiar with different districts. The selling commissions set 
out separately in the Garfield scales were added to the mine 
figures. The maximum prices thought fair in certain districts 
are set out below. Some operators of specially low-cost mines 
have agreed to hold to lower prices. Certain operators and cer- 
tain districts have refused to accept the suggestions made 
chiefly because the Garfield scales included contract coal, the 
losses on which below the Garfield scale they believe should be 
covered by equalizing increases in the spot-coal prices regard- 


less of costs or profits. Numerous conferences are in progress, 
and I hope cooperation will be secured in all districts and be- 
tween all branches of the trade. 

These proceedings obviously have no force in law, and fur- 
thermore any collective agreements or any erection of commit- 
tees in the trades for enforcement might be criticized as a vio- 
lation of the law even were the result to public benefit. There- 
fore, the entire part of the administration is confined to state- 
ment of opinion of the administration of what is fair, with the 
hope it may be adhered to by each individual. The result so 
far has been to halt the rise and to secure considerable reduc- 
tions in certain cases. 

The attached statements have been issued, 

I beg to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover, 


ALABAMA DISTRICT, 
May 31, 1922. 

In the Alabama field the costs of coal production haye been 
reduced since the final Garfield scales were determined. 

After having consulted the Alabama operators and being 
assured of their cooperation I have concluded that a maxtmum 
fair price for spot coal from the district should be 25 cents per 
ton below the final Garfield scale, the operators to absorb out 
of this price a reasonable selling expense. 

The operators wish it clearly understood that this is the 
maximum fair price and that anyone may sell below it and 
that long contracts for coal are necessarily below these levels. 

The Garfield scale varies from $2.45 to $2.85 for the bulk of 
run-of-mine coal from the district and, therefore, these coals 
will be a maximum of $2.20 to $2.60. There is some production 
from thin seams, and where the Garfield scale is higher these 
will also be subject to the 25-cent reduction. The differentials 
of the Garfield scale up and down for washed and prepared 
coals and screenings will be taken as a fair basis. 

The Alabama field is not running full capacity, due to the 
lack of orders, and production can be increased 50,000 to 100,000 
tons per week. Therefore, consumers in the southeastern 
States, together with those accessible to water-borne coal in the 
south Atlantic and Gulf seaboards, together with inland mar- 
kets as far as St. Louis and Kansas City, would be well advised 
to take this opportunity of securing supplies. 


POCAHONTAS, NEW RIVER, TUG RIVER, AND WINDING GULF FIELDS. 
May 31, 1922. 

After having consulted the operators in the Pocahontas, New 
River, Tug River, and Winding Gulf fields—smokeless coal dis- 
tricts of West Virginia—and having been assured of the co- 
operation of 80 per cent of the production here represented, and 
having the approval of the Director of the Geological Survey 
and the Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, I have con- 
cluded that $3.50 per ton is a fair maximum price for spot 
run-of-mine coal for these fields, the operators absorbing in 
these prices a reasonable selling expense, the prices for pre- 
pared and slack coal to bear a differential up and down equal 
to the Garfield scales. 

The last Garfield prices for the district, including the selling 
commission for run of mine, varied from $2.50 to $3 per ton for 
domestic coal, with a price of $3.85 to $4.35 per ton on export 
and bunker coal, which comprise a considerable portion of the 
production. The costs of production in the district have in- 
creased sihce the Garfield Seale, and that scale included contract 
coal which now sells below the maximum, 

I therefore hope the above flat price will be accepted as a 
fair maximum. 

Considerable coal has piled up at seaboard from these dis- 
tricts, and the public would be well advised to secure this 
coal. 


HARLAN, HAZARD, AND SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FIELDS. 
May 31, 1922. 

Having consulted the operators in the Harlan and Hazard 
fields of Kentucky and the Southern Appalachian fields of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and having been assured of the coopera- 
tion of about 80 per cent of the present production and having 
the approval of the Director of the Geological Survey and the 
Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, I have concluded that 
$3.50 per ton is a fair maximum price for spot run-of-mine coal 
for these fields, the operators absorbing at these prices a reason- 
able selling expense, the price for prepared coal and slack to 
bear a differential up and down equal to the Garfield scale. 
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The last Garfield prices in this distriet—except for some low 
cost and special high cost mines—ranged from about $3 to $3.25 
for run of mine, including selling commission. The costs have 
increased some since the Garfield scale, and that scale included 
contract coal which now sells below this maximum. I therefore 
hope the above flat price will be accepted as a fair maximum, 


Frmay, JUNE 2, 1922. 


Secretary Hoover announced last night: 

“I believe that the whole of the coal districts in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and east Kentucky will accept the 
fair maximum of $3.50 per ton for run-of-mine spot coal. 
The Alabama field accepts the lower scale, as previously an- 
nounced. The operators in the west Kentucky fields do not 
feel that they can agree to a lower price than $4.25. I have 
not felt that I could recommend this price to the consum- 
ing public, and the matter is therefore under further con- 
sideration. They feel that their costs have increased materially 
` beyond the increases in other fields. On the other hand, my 
present feeling is that they should, in the general interest, ad- 
here to the maximum accepted by the majority of the operators 
in other fields. A discussion of the Pennsylvania fields will 
be taken up later in the week. We have not yet dealt with 
problems west of the Mississippi River. 

“Jt should be understood that the whole object of the admin- 
istration's interest in coal prices is to protect the consumer by 
indicating the maximum price that would be fair for spot coal 
during the temporary period of the strike, and by doing so to 
protect that great group of operators who do not wish to ‘take 
advantage of the present situation. 

“ Out of the 5,000,000 tons of weekly production of bituminous 
coal, probably three and a half million tons are under long-term 
contracts to consumers at prices stipulated in the contracts, 
and there can be no alteration of these contract prices, which 
as a rule run considerably below prices for spot coal, as they 
represent a steady business to the mines. The suggestion of a 
maximum fair price relates solely to spot coal. Many coal 
dealers enjoy long-time contracts at lower rates, and it would 
be only fair to the public that in the resale of this contract 
coal these dealers should give the customer the full benefit of 
their lower prices; and I feel sure from my discussions with 
them that the majority will do so. 

In order to prevent the resale of coal for speculative pur- 
poses it is most desirable in the interest of the consumer, 
operator, and wholesaler that the operators and dealers should 
insist upon knowing that purchases are on behalf of à definite 
consumer. 

“The maximum price for spot coal is not the minimum price. 
It is only a general figure that will protect the public from such 
occasions as the last pinch, when spot coal in many places 
went to over $10 per ton. In arriving at the figure the Gar- 
field scales were taken as a basis, as these scales were the 
result of close investigations during the war, and allowances 
have been made for increased costs and a general average of 
the situation taken that would protect the public and maintain 
productions The maximum price includes customary selling 
commissions, which were established separately in the Garfield 
scale, and the operators are recommended to use the usual 
wholesale agencies, thus promoting direct movement to the 
consumer. 

“In these circumstances some minor proportion of the mines 
will make considerable profits; some minor proportion of them 
will, under these circumstances, earn nothing; and in some 
cases of low-cost producing mines the operators have already 
notified their consumers that they will continue to supply them 
at lower rates than the maximum. What we are endeavoring 
to prevent is a panic in prices such as took place at the last 
coal pinch. 

“Every consumer who is interested in knowing that he gets 
a square deal can easily check the freight rates, can compare 
them with the maximum price, can inquire from his dealer 
whether he is buying contract coal and at what rate, and can 
make proper allowances for retail distribution. If consumers 
are unwilling to take this degree of interest in negotiating for 
coal, it is a certainty that no one can help them. I believe 
the vast majority of operators, wholesalers, and retail dealers 
sincerely wish that this difficult occasion shall pass by without 
any rightful criticism of their conduct anywhere along the line. 
I regret that a small minority have refused to cooperate and 
are demanding higher prices. The Government has no author- 
ity in the matter, for this is purely a moral question and one of 
cooperation. The consumers who are not treated fairly may 
appeal to this department in Washington and their case will be 
inquired into.” 


[For release June 3, 1922.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington. 

Director George Otis Smith, of the United States Geological 
Survey, said last night: 

“ After attending the conference which the Secretary of 
Commerce has had with the coal operators, as well as living 
with the coal question for weeks, I am fully convinced that the 
plan Secretary Hoover is engineering in the interest of the 
public holds a larger promise of keeping coal prices down than 
any other move that is feasible at this time. 

“In simple terms of current coal production and consump- 
tion the present situation is loaded. Since April 1 our mines 
have put on the cars only about half as much coal as the 
country has burned, Fortunately, the output is slowly increas- 
ing, but no possible stocks of coal in storage can long stand 
this drain of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons a week. Yet the com- 
placent public sleeps, seemingly awaiting some explosion to 
arouse it to action. Such an effective alarm could tome in the 
shape of a sudden jump in coal prices, but Mr. Hoover and the 
coal operators have not thought it safe to permit the past to 
be repeated, and they are agreed that the safety-first move is 
to put some definite limit on prices. / 

“A buyers’ panic and a runaway market usually happen at 
the same time, and each aggravates the other. Consumers with 
foresight, especially the larger consumers, bought large sup- 
plies of coal while the buying was good, but others who were 
less wise did not stock up, and these “foolish virgins,” as 
Secretary Hoover has called them, will be the first to fmd them- 
selves short of fuel. Their plight is partly of their own mak- 
ing, and, to judge from the $8 and $10 spot prices for 1920, 
many of them, once awake to their need, will try to buy at any 


price. 

“Tt is obvious that, with this condition of undersupply of 
many consumers, coal production needs to be stimulated, and a 
fair price to accomplish most must be a generous price. Fur- 
thermore, the Secretary's decision as to a limiting price had to 
be reached without delay. It was imperative that even the 
high-cost producer be encouraged to contribute his tonnage, and 
therefore a fair maximum price was established for as wide 
a territory as possible, and the coal operators were urged to 
speed up production. Tons mined are far more important to 
the country than cents saved. 

“The buying public should keep in mind that the $3.50, which 
is set up as a fair price for most of the coal fields south of 
the Ohio and Potomac, is a maximum price, and that it ap- 
plies only to spot coal. More than half of the present out- 
put of these fields is still under contract, and, in view of the 
steadier business these contracts permit, the contract coal is 
normally delivered at much lower figures, and those who will 
insure themselves with new contracts can also get much better 
terms than this spot price. 

“Moreover, the maximum fair price is set up as only a 
temporary measure to steady the nerves of what threatened 
to be a runaway market. It is hoped that this $3.50 price 
will become only a mark to show where the 1922 price of coal 
was halted. A repetition of the $8, $9, and $10 prices of 1920 
is what Mr. Hoover is trying to avoid. The public should re- 
member that two weeks ago, when the leading coal producers 
were first called to Washington, the price had begun to jump 
to $4 and even higher. The appeal then made to the sellers 
of coal for cooperation fortunately met with a sympathetic 
response, for the coal industry knows better than the public 
the dangers of a runaway market to all concerned. 

„With these facts before me, I question either the logic or 
the memory of whoever attacks this cooperative move, in which 
the representative of the public and the coal operators are 
joining.” 

TRIBUTE TO JEWISH RACE. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a short article in 
the nature of an editorial which I recently wrote for the 
Hebrew Standard, entitled “Bigotry, the most senseless of 
evil forces.” 

Mr. McCUMBER, I could not hear the Senator’s request, 
but I presume it has reference to the pending tariff bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is in opposition to a propaganda that 
has been conducted and is now being conducted against the 
Jews, and I was asked to write a short editorial. I think it 
should go into the RECORD. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not object to anything that will re- 
lieve the world of bigotry. 
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Mr. ASHURST. The article reflects on no person, race, or 
creed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

{From the Hebrew Standard.] 
Bicotry Most SENSELESS OF Evil. Forces. 
(By Henry F. AsHurst, United States Senator, Arizona.) 

Many years ago I was most favorably attracted by the power 
of penetration of the Jewish mind, and as time passed I grew 
more and more to admire the sterling qualities of the Jewish 
race. I wondered why the Jews possessed greater longevity than 
any other race, and I discovered that it was because of their 
freedom from vicious habits, their temperance, and their serene- 
ness of mind. As a boy I was amazed to find that the Jewish 
race, which has been so foolishly and so cruelly persecuted, 
had a civilization, a culture, and a code of laws before other 
races of men knew how to build fires with which to cook food. 
The Jews have contributed so much to our American experi- 
ment in free government that it would take many pages ade- 
quately to describe the importance and extent of their noble 
work here. 

Of all the evil forces that assail the human heart, religious 
bigotry is the most senseless and the most absurd, yet we know 
that the Jews have suffered severely at. the hands of bigots. 

I believe. however, that the majority of American people 
look with severe disapproval upon any further discrimination 
against the Jewish race. During all of my publie life and as a 
private citizen I have ever denounced bigotry, and you may de- 
pend that my views will never change in this respect. 

THE TARIFF. : 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other p 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that we have 
passed over paragraph 376-A, “bismuth, 73 per cent ad va- 
lorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
was passed over, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we return to that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. : 

The READING CLERK. On page 85, line 6, it is proposed 
insert the following: 

Par. 376a. Bismuth, 7) per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when this paragraph was up 
a few minutes ago I commented on the dearth of information 
with reference to it, and the Senator from North Dakota re- 
quested that it go over until the Senator from Utah could re- 
turn to the Chamber and furnish fuller information than he 
was prepared to give the Senate. I find that there is a little 
information on this subject which may be of yalue to the 
Senate. 

Bismuth, as we all know, is a salt that is very largely used 
for medicinal purposes. It is getting to be one of the common 
medicines of the people. What has struck me as very strange 
is the fact that in the case of most of the medicines that are 
in common use among the people that are now upon the free 
list the committee seems to have been disposed to transfer them 
to the dutiable list, or, where they are already subject to a 
moderate duty under the present law, to increase that duty 

eatly. 
wire the present law this particular salt bears a duty of 10 
per cent, and it is proposed in this billi—— 

Mr. KING. Under the present law it is free, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is talking about another matter 
entirely; not bismuth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about bismuth salts. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we are not talking about the salts. 
is bismuth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
medicine. That is what we are talking about. 
as a cosmetic. The Tariff Commission says: 

The chief use of bismuth salts is In medicine and cosmetics. 

This is bismuth. The bismuth that I know anything about 
is a salt. What is this bismuth that you are seeking here to 
protect? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is referring to mixtures of bis- 
muth, found in paragraph 20, I suppose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I am referring to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bismuth itse]f is on the free list under the 
existing law. That is the raw bismuth as it is taken out of 
the ore. 


That 


This 


It is a salt, nevertheless. Bismuth is a 
It is also used 


Mr. SIMMONS. What is the bismuth which you intend to 
protect? It is a new thing which you have put into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not; it ts in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate amendment is a new item. It 
does not appear in the bill as it passed the House at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator that it does appear in the 
bill as it passed the House, and if he will turn to paragraph 
1528 he will find it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not appear at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator said it did not appear in 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it appears somewhere else? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if the Senator will turn to paragraph 
1523, he will find that it is on the free list. 

5 SIMMONS. And the committee put it on the dutiable 
list? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is taken from the free list and put here at 
Tå per cent ad valorem. R 
Mr. SIMMONS. Then the committee has taken it from the 

free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated; but what the Senator 
was referring to was another matter. He referred to mixtures 
of bismuth, which fall under paragraph 20. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the bismuth which the Senator 
wants to put on the free list? What is it used for? What is 
it made for? I mean bismuth which the Senator wants to take 
off the free list and put on the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used for automatic fire extinguishers, 
automatic fuses, and solders, and wherever there is a low 
fusible requirement. If the Senator really wants to know what 
it is he will find the information by turning to the tariff sum- 
mary as to paragraph 1523. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked for information before the Senator 
came in, because I had none as to this article. My only object 
in taking the floor was to find out what we are about to tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator what we are about to 
tax. Bismuth has been on the free list; it was on the free 
list in the act of 1909. The tariff summary says of it: 


Bismuth, one of the minor metals, is soft, reddish-white, and highly 
crystalline, It is a component of many easily fusible alloys which are 
used in manufacturing automatic fire sprinklers, electric fuses, and 


solders. Since it expands on solidifying from the molten state, it is 
used in some form of type and in metal bearings. The principal uses of 
bismuth, however, are in certain medicines and to some extent in the 
manufacture of cosmetics, : 

Those are the products manufactured from bismuth. I con- 
tinue reqding from the summary: 


Production is about 300,000 pounds annually, practically all as a 
by produet from the smelting of lead, copper, gold, and silver ores in 
ah, 


We have had it up once before. If the Senator will look at 
the report, he will find that in 1918 it was valued at 83 a pound, 
in 1919 it dropped to 97 cents a pound, in 1920 it rose to $2.50 
a pound 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that refers to the foreign country. In 
1921 it fell to $1.25 a pound. The testimony before the com- 
mittee showed beyond a question of doubt that there was at 
least to-day about 20 to 25 per cent difference in the cost of 
recovery of bismuth in this country and in foreign countries. 
The ores carry a higher percentage of bismuth, and it is simply 
a matter of deciding the best thing to do. If they can not re- 
ceive a certain price, about a dollar a pound, it is very much 
cheaper for the smelters to let it go off in the air, and not 
try to recover it at all, It is found in ores, as the report says, 
and if they recover it at all, there is an expense attached to the 
recovery in the smelting, and they have to receive about & 
dollar a pound to pay for that recovery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator if the expense to 
which he refers is not chiefly in the machinery which has to be 
installed for that purpose, and if aside from the cost of the 
machinery installed for the purpose, the cost of salvaging is not 
very cheap? I am not posted about this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator understood in detail the ex- 
traction of the different ores, particularly where they are 
mixed, he would know that it is quite expensive to get bismuth 
out, particularly when the article being recovered is a very, 
small percentage of the ore itself, as is the case with bismuth. 
The Tariff Summary says: 

This cost is in reality the cost of the last operation of recovery. 

It is only a question as to whether we want to recover it from 
the ores in the United States or allow it to be imported, because 
of the fact that there is not yery much of it used in the United 
States. 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think we 


can get these facts much better by colloquies than by speeches, 
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1 understand now, from what the Senator says, that this is a 
by-product of the smelting of zinc and copper. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not copper; lead, generally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Zinc and lead? 


Mr: SMOOT. It is generally found in lead ores. 
Mr. SIMMONS. It is a by-product? 
Mr. SMOOT. If you can call it a by-product; it is a part of 


the ore itself. If they did not recover it, if there were no re- 
covery at all, the smelter would simply charge that much more 
for the smelting of the ore, and if they can not get out of it 
what it costs to recover it, certainly they will not try to recover 
it, and it will go off into the air or into the slag. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that we have about as 
fine deposits of lead in this country as they have elsewhere, 
and the data which has just been furnished me since the item 
was first taken up says that it is not only a by-product of lead 
but of copper, gold, and silver ores. I can not quite under- 
stand how the Senator could claim that there is less of this 
material in the copper, the gold, the lead, and the silver ores 
which we produce here than there is in like substances pro- 
duced somewhere else. 

Mr. SMOOT. That happens not only with manganese, but 
with magnesite and a great many other things. The ores of 
Spain are very high in lead. That often happens with products 
of the earth, particularly products of a mineral character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That might happen with one product, but 
that all our lead and copper and gold and silver ores have less 
of this material than like ores of other countries seems to me 
to be rather incredible, But I do not know as much about 
that as does the senior Senator from Utah or as the junior 
Senator from Utah. They live in a section of the country 
where mining is carried on; I do not. But I can not under- 
stand why there is this difference in the bismuth contents of 
these metals between this and other countries, in the first place; 
and in the second place, I can not understand why it would 
cost so much more to recover this material here in the process 
of smelting than elsewhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed is only 74 per cent ad va- 
lorem. In this connection I want to say to the Senator that 
the European syndicate controlled prices before the war, and 
during the war the United States established a market for this 
product, and the producers were virtually compelled to recover 
it in order to secure the amount necessary in the United States. 
It is a small industry. At no time have they produced over 
800,000 pounds in the United States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and our consumption is about 300,000. 
We are productng now about as much as we consume, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we are not producing as much as we con- 
sume, 

Mr. SIMMONS. About as much. If we recover 300,000 
pounds and we consume 300,000, it seems to me it is not only 
about as much as we consume, but altogether as much as we 
consume, 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not producing that amount now. Many 
of the smelters have been closed entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will hear me, I want to say 
this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator asked me to proceed; but 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am anxious to carry on this colloquy with 
the Senator, because I think it is enlightening and is enabling 
us to get at the facts we want. I wanted to ask the Senator 
about this before he takes his seat: Is it not a fact that we have 
almost criminally neglected to save these valuable by-products 
of mining and smelting in this country, and that that is one 
of the troubles we are having in supplying the American 
market? In Europe they save everything, and that is the 
reason why they have the big supplies of by-products of the 
coke ovens, and so forth. Here we have been in the habit of 
letting those things go to waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that Europe is quite different from the United States. There 
is sometimes what might be called a wicked waste of by-prod- 
ucts from the mines; but what are you going to do with them? 
In Utah we have some of the largest smelters in the world. 
We could produce enough of one by-product, sulphuric acid, to 
furnish, I think, all the world. It would not be by hundreds 
of pounds or thousands of pounds; I think we could make 
almost a small stream, running continuously. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If Utah runs short, we can supply 
the deficiency from Montana. < 

Mr. SMOOT. Montana could do the same, What could we 
do with it? The freight rate is higher than the article itself 
is worth. We can not afford to recover it, because if we 
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recover it, there is a cost attached to it, and we can not get a 
cent for it. The Senator is right when he says that in those 
things there is a waste, and I agree with my colleague, who 
stated a few moments ago that the American people are the 
most wasteful people, under the best of conditions, of all the 
people in the world. It is often stated that a Frenchman can 
live upon what an American family wastes. But we have a 
situation to meet. We can recover it, but there is a cost at- 
tached to recovering it, and we can not get a thing for it. It 
is not only a waste but it is a burden to the people who produce 
it, who are compelled to produce it under the existing condi- 
tions, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a fact that we have not been saving 
much of this, but that we have been exporting it? Why could 
we not save enough to supply the American market? 

Mr. SMOOT. The production of bismuth is quite a different 
proposition from the production of other by-products, There 
are ores all over the world which have no bismuth in them at 
all. For instance, I know of only two districts in our State 
which have even a trace of it. The cost of producing it is 75 
cents a pound in Germany and nearly a dollar here. Wher- 
ever bismuth is recovered, there is a costly process required 
to recover it, and if they can not get enough to pay for the 
cost of it, of course it would go into the air, just as sulphuric 
acid does, 

All we ask is 7} per cent upon it, thinking perhaps that 
when things are normal that will equalize the conditions here 
and abroad and allow the producers to make just a small profit 
over and above the cost of taking it out. It is an economic 
question. It isnot a question of the amount of duty. In Idaho 
they have bismuth, but it is always in small percentage; it is 
the same in Montana and the same in Utah. These ores are 
smelted there, and if they can not get a price equal to what it 
costs to recover it the bismuth is bound to go into the air or 
go into the slag. All that is requested on this item is 74 per 
cent. 

Mr. KING. There is nothing before us to justify a low rate 
or a moderate rate or a high rate of duty upon the commodity 
under consideration, I think the Senate committee with equal 
propriety could have argued for a 1 per cent duty or 25 per 
cent duty as well as 73 per cent duty. Much of what my col- 
league has stated I assent to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether my colleague heard me 
when I referred to the question of the European syndicate 
that handles all the bismuth of all the world outside of ‘what 
is produced in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I heard that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they wanted to control the situation in the 
United States, all they would have to do would be to bring 
their bismuth into the country when we began to produce it 
and cut*the price. That would, of course, stop our domestic 
production of bismuth, and again they would control the situa- 
tion and could let the price rise as it has in the past. Their 
price was as high as $3 in 1918 and then dropped the following 
year to 97 cents. Of course there was not that difference in 
the cost of production. After that year, when the domestic 
production was again practically stopped, they advanced their 
price to $2.50 a pound. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my distinguished colleague that 
American manufacturers showed very violent fluctuations in 
thousands of articles produced in the United States compared 
to the fluctuation to which reference has just been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. During these years I do not think so. Follow- 
ing the war, or during the war, it is quite likely, but when we 
got into 1920 they charged $2.50, because there was a shortage 
in the United States. Not only that, but this is what they do. 
They will not sell a single pound of bismuth to any purchaser 
in the United States unless he will sign an agreement that he 
will buy from them all of the bismuth that he may require 
during the year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the junior Senator from Utah I would like to inquire of 
the senior Senator from Utah how many companies are actually 
producing bismuth, 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Two are all in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where are they located? 

Mr. SMOOT. The American Smelting Co. and the United 
States Smelting Co. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The American Smelting Co. is re- 
fining it at two smelters? 

Mr. SMOOT. The United States Smelting Co. in Utah, and 
the American Smelting Co., wherever they are located. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where do the United States Smelt- 
ing Co. operate? 
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Mr. SMOOT. They have one smelter in Utah, and I think 
niost of the bismuth is recovered in Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What amount are they recover- 
ing? What is the production? 

Mr, KING. About 300,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. They run from 122,000 pounds to 269,834 
pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Do they recover this by the bag- 
house process? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is by electrolytic refining. That is 
how it is done. By the bag-house process they catch the 
metallic zinc. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator said by electrolytic 
refining? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; of the lead. 
entirely and only from lead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where do our foreign imports 
come from? 

Mr. SMOOT. Germany. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Anywhere else? 

Mr. SMOOT, Saxony, Germany, is about the only place. An 
English company controls the product, and they do have a refin- 
ing process in one place in England. I think the process is the 
Betts process, as I remember it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The only reason that I can see 
why we should impose a duty would be to prevent exactions 
by foreign monopolies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why we give it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The metal is exceedingly rare, 
and the cost of extracting it is so great that it would hardly be 
justifiable to impose this additional burden upon the sick people 
who are obliged to take bismuth unless it were—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the senior Senator from Utah said it is 
not a medicine. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said it was the raw material for a 
medicine. The Senator was talking about preparations from it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If we put this duty upon the crude 
bismuth, we will have to put a compensatory duty upon the 
finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The senior Senator from Utah and I had 
some little controversy about whether bismuth is a medicine. 
I asked what it was used for, and he stated, but he did not 
state that it is used as a medicine. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly did, as the Senator will see if he 
will examine the Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
heard of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. The greater part of it is not used in medicine 
at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the Senator said a little while 
ago. He said it was bismuth out of which medicine was made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have the floor, I believe, so let 
me answer a few of the questions of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I read: 

Production is about 300,000 pounds annnally, practically all as a 
. from the smelting of lead, copper, gold. and silver ores in 

tah. Bolivia produces most of the bismuth of the world; some ore 
is also produced in Australia and Tasmania, which is mostly refined 
in Great Britain. Considerable bismuth ore has been produced in con- 

. tungsten in China which promises to of increasing 

mports of bismuth were 133,190 pounds, valued at $241,448, in 1914. 
Imports come chiefly from Great Britain, but since 1915 some bismuth 
metal has come from South America, and still more recently China has 
become a principal source of supply. 

So it would appear that we have no need to apprehend a for- 
eign monopoly in Germany or Great Britain. Bolivia, Tas- 
mania, and China will be the principal sources of the bismuth 
supply in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the ore. 3 5 

Mr. KING. That is the ore and, of course, it is from bismuth 
ore that we get the bismuth salts or the medicinal compound 
from the primary product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read what I stated to the Senator to be 
the use of it. I told the Senator that it was the raw material, 
not the product found in paragraph 20, about which he was 
talking. 

The summary states: 

It is a component of many easily fusible alloys which are used in 
manufacturing automatic fire sprinklers, electric fuses, and solders. 
Since it expands on solidifying from the molten state, it is used in 
some form of type and in metal bearings. cipal uses of bis- 
muth, however, are in certain medicines and to some extent in the 
manufacture of cosmetics, j 

That is just what I stated to the Senator before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would mean that we put the finished 
product of medicine upon the free list, but we put the raw ma- 
terial out of which the medicine is made upon the dutiable list. 


It is a separate process 


If it has any other use I never 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator will find that paragraph 
20 takes care of the preparations of bismuth and that there is 
a duty placed upon it. It does not go on the free list. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I stated at the outset of my 
observations, so far as the facts or the evidence disclosed may 
be concerned, there is just as much reason for placing an ad 
valorem duty of 1 per cent or 25 per cent as 73 per cent. In 
other words, there is no reason at all and no evidence at all to 
justify the imposition of a single duty, specific, ad valorem, or 
compound. The product comes chiefly from other countries. It 
is preduced in the United States as a by-product, just like 
arsenic and other things that are carried in our ores. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is quite different from arsenic. I 
think the Senator from Montana has stated the only reason, 
and that is the only reason why I would vote for 74 per cent. 
It is controlled by the English syndicate, and they will make 
the United States pay for it unless we produce it and recover 
it in this country. There is no doubt about it at all. In the end 
I think it would be very much cheaper for the users of bismuth 
in the United States to have a duty of 74 per cent ad valorem 
on it than to rely on the English syndicate that controls tha 
prices and has made the United States pay extremely high 
prices in the past. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not know as to the control of the 
product by the English syndicate. There is no reason why an 
English syndicate should control it. We have just as much 
opportunity for the acquisition of the ore in China or Bolivia 
as has Great Britain. My colleague knows that in Bolivia 
to-day some of the most extensive mining operations are carried 
on by Americans. The Americans are the best miners in the 
world. We have the best machinery in the world especially 
adapted for mining. I do not believe that any people in the 
world can compete with Americans in mining operations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator a little while ago 
to say that the metal is produced in certain countries which he 
enumerated, 

Shas KING. Yes; Tasmania, Bolivia, China, and the United 
es. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That product is sold to Great Britain largely 
and they recover the bismuth? 

Mr. KING. I did not know until my colleague stated, except 
what the Tariff Commission says, that it is mostly refined in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where it is refined is the place where the 
bismuth is extracted. 4 

Mr. KING. The erude ore would be carried to Great Britain 
and there refined. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that our competitor probably is not Ger- 
2 od the senior Senator from Utah supposed, but is Great 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see whether it is or not by the same 
tariff report in a statement the Senator did not read: 

Before the war Germany had three smelteries, which produced bis- 
muth from ores mined in xony and Bohemia. Ore is also mined in 
England and Peru, and more recently in Korea. 

I am informed by the Tariff Commission expert that the out- 
put or production .of China is sporadic. They do not know 
whether it will amount to much in the future or not, but the 
prospects are, they say, up to the present time that it will, 
although in the past it has not come from there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my colleague has called attention, 
from the tariff report I presume, to the fact that there is some 
production in Germany. The summary from which I read did 
not give Germany as the source of any production. It did 
state, as I read, that Bolivia produces most of the bismuth 
of the world. Some ore is also produced in Australia and Pas- 
mania. The Australian and Tasmanian ore is mostly refined 
in Great Britain. Bear in mind that to be refined in Great 
Britain the ore would have to be carried in bottoms of English 
or other ships from Australia and Tasmania that enormous dis- 
tance half way around the world and refined and then trans- 
shipped to the United States in the finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we have the ore right here. 

Mr. KING. Yes; we have the ore right here at our doors. 
Tf it is produced in Utah, as my colleague says it is, and I think 
he is right, it is right at our door. It is a waste product. It 
is a by-product. We built our smelters in Utah and in Montana 
not for the smelting of bismuth or arsenical or sulphur ores, 
but for the purpose of getting the copper, lead, gold and silver, 
and those precious metals from the ore content. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague said something about shipping 
the ore. The ore as it comes from the miue is not shipped in 
that form. 

Mr. KING. It is shipped in the form of concentrates. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; the very highest concentrates, 
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Mr. KING, That may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They do not concentrate the whole of the ore, 
but they concentrate only the hand-picked ore, and then, when 
it is concentrated from the hand-picked ore, it comes over in 
the very highest percentage of bismuth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like a little further in- 
formation from the Senator from Utah in reference to this 
matter. The Senator advises me that the bismuth is secured 
from the general matte through the electrolytic process. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. After the copper or the lead, as 
the case may be, goes through the converter, it contains some 
other metals, in this particular case the bismuth. In the re- 
fining process the valuable metals, lead, gold, silver, and so 
forth, must be separated by the electrolytic process in order 
to be recovered. In that process the bismuth becomes a re- 
siduum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say that the bismuth, 
if it is in the ore, is separated by the electrolytic process. 
So what additional cost is there to the producer of copper and 
lead? Let us take copper matte, the principal constituents of 
value of which are copper and lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bismuth is found almost entirely in connec- 
tion with lead ores. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. The lead can not be 
put on the market alloyed with the bismuth, and the process 
must be prosecuted in order to get the pure lead. When that is 
done, a residuum of bismuth remains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that residuum is nothing byt a mass 
of dirty mud. The Senator from Montana, no doubt, has seen 
what the residuum is. Nobody would think there was anything 
in it at all; the producers may throw that mud away, if they 
want to, and they will throw it away unless they can obtain a 
price that will justify taking the bismuth out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. What is the process by 
which it is extracted? Of course, the residuum is metallic or 
else it is silica. I do not suppose it is silica, because silica 
would pass off with the slag. But what is the process and what 
does it cost to get the bismuth out of the residuum after the 
lead or copper is extracted by the electrolytic process? 

Mr. SMOOT. The producers claim it costs about $1. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One dollar a what? 

Mr. SMOOT. One dollar a pound in order to get it out, and 
that it costs in England and Germany about 75 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To get it out of what? What in- 
formation has the Senator upon that subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the information which was given to the 
committee. The American Smelting Co. says that it costs about 
a dollar to do it here and about 75 cents in England and in 
Germany. The tariff board say: 

As bismuth is Juced in the United States entirely as a by-product, 
the cost of production pepenas entirely upon the percentage of each 
5 which is charged against the bismuth as compared with the 
other preducts recovered from the smelting operation, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the point. The smelters 
charge the cost of the operation in part against the bismuth 
content. They are carrying on their operations for the pur- 
pose of recovering copper and lead, and they would have 
exactly the same cost whether bismuth was recovered or 
whether it was not recovered. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a refining cost, because after the lead 
is taken out the residuum of dirty mud must be put through 
a special process. I forget the name now of the process under 
which it is taken out, but it is patented. So the recovery of 
the bismuth—and that is what we are talking about—involves a 
separate item of cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply meant to give to the 
Senator my view about the matter. It occurred to me that, so 
far as the smelters are entitled to any tariff rate at all, it 
should be computed simply against the cost of extracting the 
bismuth from the residuum, after the refining of the copper. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana is exactly right, 
and that is what we tried to do in this case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I can not conceive that that 
would be $1 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the price should decline to 75 or 80 cents 
a pound, there would not be any manufactured in the United 
States, because it would not pay to produce it. It is only a 
question of whether it is desired to take the mud after it has 
been separated and recover the bismuth which is in it. The 
extracting of bismuth from the mud is a most difficult process, 
and, as I am informed, a most disagreeable one. In the Tariff 


Information Survey not only that feature is referred to but 
they say: 

The A reported for 1915 is 570 metric tons. Export duties 
are levied by the Bolivian Government, and these were increased on 
the ground that bismuth ore production was subject to the control of 
a monopoly. 

I have already referred to that. 

Mr. President, I think if there is any commodity covered by 
this bill that may justly bear a duty of 74 per cent ad valorem 
it is bismuth, if for no other purpose than to afford an induce- 
ment for the recovery of the bismuth in this country, rather 
than to let it go back into the rivers or into mother earth and 
become an economic waste. à 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not seen 
the recent figures, but in the publication known as Mineral 
Resources, issued by the Geological Survey, there is given as to 
production in 1918 the following: 

In 1918 bismuth was recovered by only one company in the United 
States, the American Smelting & Refining Co., which obtained this 
product from the refining of lead bullion, 
can not be published. 

I presume that is because the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. does not make the figures public. The imports for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1913 were 213,257 pounds; in 
1914, 165,208 pounds; in 1915, 108,288 pounds. Can the Senator 
from Utah tell us about the American recoveries? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not say just how many pounds are 
produced annually. That depends upon the demand and, I pre- 
sume, also upon the importations. In 1912, however, there were 
produced 122,080 pounds; in 1913, 213,554 pounds; in 1914, 
251,486 pounds; in 1915—that is a year when the war was 
raging—316,716 pounds; in 1916, 245,676 pounds; in 1917, 
818,187 pounds; in 1918, 266,499 pounds; and in 1920, 269,874 
pounds. , 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then it appears that under free 
importation the American Smelting & Refining Co. since 1912 
has found it profitable to put on the market anywhere from 
100,000 to 300,000 pounds of this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. The two companies have. 
Smelting Co. was the first one to recover it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, with perfectly 
free importation, they found it profitable to go through with 
the reduction process? i 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
uct on the market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but in 1920 the price was $2.50 a pound, 
and in 1921 it fell to $1.25 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will observe that we 
go back to 1912 there, as I understand; but the point I am 
making, regardless of conditions, is that 1912 was under the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. Subsequently we came in under the Un- 
derwood bill, and subsequently we encountered the war con- 
ditions; and, notwithstanding these varying circumstances and 
conditions, still these two companies found it profitable to put 
out from 100,000 to 200,000 pounds of this product annually, we 
will say, at an average price of $1 a pound—$100,000 to $200,000 
worth of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the price was a great deal higher than 


Statistics of production 


The United States 


And put that quantity of the prod- 


that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All right. They found it profit- 
able, I say, to put that on the market under these varying con- 
ditions. I can not believe that in those circumstances they are 
going to put out a pound more or a pound less because there is 
a duty or there is not a duty upon the product. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say to the Senator that the prices 
are given for each year; but I will not take up the time of the 
Senate to put them in now, as the Senator from Mississippi 
wants to speak. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, one of the most significant 
incidents affecting the future policy of the Republican Party 
occurred night before last in the city of Washington. I refer 
to a meeting of the heads of the party and the representatives 
of some of the great manufacturing and banking interests who 
met here touching campaign contributions, It is significant in 
that it shows that the leaders who were present at this con- 
ference—I think there was only one Senator present, and that 
was the distinguished junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pU 
Pont]; the others were heads of large interests, many of which 
are interested in this tariff legislation and in taxation legisla- 
tion generally. 

They have heard from the country. They have just come 
from their respective States. They know what the people are 
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talking about. Through every kind of medium they have come 
to the conclusion that there are grumblings in the air. They 
know that the soldiers are not satisfied with the wishy-washy 
policy of the Congress and the President touching soldier legis- 
lation, I notice that on yesterday, when an honorary degree 
was bestowed upon the President and he was introduced by 
Dean West, the compliment that brought a great deal of ap- 
plause was the allusion that the introducer made to the manner 
in which the President was handling the so-called soldiers’ 
bonus. He gave the impression to his audience that the Presi- 
“dent was against it. If he knows that, he knows something 
that no Senator knows and that nobody else in the country has 
been able to ascertain. If the dean takes one statement that 
the President made in his preelection-campaign, of course, he 
might very properly infer that the President was for a soldiers’ 
bonus. If he believes the speech that the President made here 
to the Congress when the so-called soldiers’ bonus legislation 
was withdrawn and sent back to the committee, he would 
think that the President was not for the soldiers’ bonus, If 
he takes some of the interviews that have been given out by 
some of the distinguished Senators who have visited the 
White House and have talked to the President touching sol- 
diers’ adjusted-compensation legislation, he might believe that 
the President was on either side of the question. He has been 
quoted as being for and against it. 

So it is that the soldiers of the country are manifesting an 
indisposition toward this administration that has aroused them. 
The laboring people of the country, of course, understand how 
you are pressing down upon them in higher taxes and day by 
day and minute by minute are placing greater burdens on them 
and giving encouragement to all the employers of the country 
to reduce wages, but at the same time by legislation increasing 
tho cost of living upon them; so there is grumbling upon the 
part of the great laboring classes of the country, not only 
against the Congress, if you please, but also against the action 
of the occupant of the White House. 

Of course, the legitimate and honest business interests of the 
country are thoroughly disgusted with the manner in which you 
have legislated and the way in which you have failed to solve 
the great problems that are pressing upon this Congress, among 
them the taxation bill and this bill by which you are attempting 
to erect a tariff wall around the country and cause other coun- 
tries to retaliate against us and prevent these honest business 
interests from selling their goods in foreign markets. So it is 
enough to know that the people of the great Middle West who 
have been crying for irrigation and reclamation, appealing to 
Senators to pass the McNary-Smith bill, and it does not come, 
are naturally dissatisfied—business, laboring people, soldiers, 
everybody up in arms against you, your record, and your poli- 
cies. So it is that these representatives of the Republican Party 
outside of this Chamber and the House, fresh from home, meet- 
ing here, trying to adopt a policy that might change the trend 
of events and bring success to your party in November, have 
gone out determined to buy the coming election. 

That was the object of the meeting, and “ men high up” par- 
ticipated in that conference. Cabinet members were there— 
Secretaries Weeks, Mellon, Daugherty, and Hooyer, some of 
them personally interested in certain legislation now being 
passed in this tariff bill—John T. Adams, Charles D. Hilles, and 
others, All the Cabinet officials evidently made addresses, and 
so did Vice President Coolidge, whose speech was declared by 
those who heard it to have been a “rip snorter.” I do not know 
what “rip snorter” means. I have looked in the dictionary 
and do not find a definition of it, But, anyway, this paper says 
that those who were at the meeting said that the Vice President 
made a “ rip-snorting” speech. 

I saw one paper that said it was a “humdinger.” I do not 
know what “humdinger” means. I looked in the dictionary 
for the definition of it also, and the nearest approach I can 
find to it is ‘‘humbugger—one who humbugs.” And so these 
distinguished men were there with Wrigley, who said: “I am 
not a speaker, but here is my check for $25,000,” and he handed 
it over to Chairman Adams. It is said that it must have cost 
every one of those distinguished representatives who were there 
some three or four thousand dollars to eat at that table. Why, 
the Baltimore Sun has on the first page this morning: 
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individual contributions. 

Listen to what is to be the future policy of the Republican 
Party in order to carry the election, All hopes of carrying it 
upon “redeemed promises,” “ pledges fulfilled,” are gone: 

The sky is the limit for contribution to the Republican campai 

party into a deficit of 61.805008, ihe 
been entirely abandoned and a group of the “ fat-purse 4 boys— ` 


One of them was Mr. Patterson, of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., about whom we talked an yesterday; and upon motion 
made to reconsider the vote whereby you gave to him a special 
privileges of 25 per cent ad valorem upon the importation of 
cash registers into this country you turned a deaf ear to our 
appeals and refused to reconsider it, and thereby took cash 
registers off of the free list and imposed this high tariff. Then, 
there was Wrigley, who got up the slogan “ Wiggle and Wob- 
ble,” whom you took care of in the revenue bill by taking the 
tax off of the chewing gum made by Wrigley.» You provided 
by law that railroads no longer could give rebates, and yet here 
the Republican Party says: Give us a large contribution, Mr. 
Wrigley,” and he hands over a $25,000 check, and they rebate 
him by putting through Congress a law that will take a tax 
off of chewing gum. 

Mr. Patterson says, “I will contribute. I will go out into 
Dayton, Ohio, and raise large sums of money from special in- 
terests who are fayored by your legislation“; and then you say, 
“Tf you do we will rebate you,” and you do rebate him by put- 
ting a protective tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem upon his man- 
ufactured article of cash registers, and thus you have adopted 
the new policy. And thus the new scheme of rebating goes on. 
The larger the contribution, the greater the rebate. 

Oh, some of these expressions no doubt come from the bul- 
letins that were issued in the campaign two years ago, wherein 
your campaign treasurer and your other campaign officials all 
admitted that you spent about $7,500,000. “The sky is the 
limit” now, and you intend to adopt the same tactics in order 
to buy up the coming election. Why, only to-day I read from an 
International News Service dispatch “ that one Senator” who, 
the paper said, did not have much opposition up in Pennsylva- 
nia, one who had voted to seat the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Newnerky] after he had been here, I think, 
only about two or three days as a Senator, spent in his primary 
in the State of Pennsylvania—that he accounted for—around 
$60,000, and there were such large contributions to his cam- 
paign that he was able, if the papers state it correctly, to turn 
back to them some eleven or twelve thousand dollars. To-day 
what we thought was a great Progressive victory in the State of 
Pennsylvania is shown to be “a false alarm.” It has all gone 
up. “They met to-day to select a State chairman to run the 
campaign this year in Pennsylvania, and the old guard, the 
old crowd that has carried things heretofore in Pennsylvania,” 
extorting from the special interest these campaign contributions, 
“again got into the saddle and elected Mr. Baker the State 
chairman over Mr. Pinchot's opposition. They elected the new 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania as the national committee- 
man from Pennsylvania.“ Thus is revealed the new policy 
of the present administration to try to carry the elections in 
November. Oh, how natural read these bulletins which were 
used during the last campaign in order to obtain campaign con- 
tributions. The same kind will be used this time, I suppose. 
Here are some of them; this is the way they read: : 

Harding and Coolidge have the confidence of the people. Buy, boys. 
Get the — > 

Boys, get the money. The weather is hot, the men are on vacation, 
meetings are hard to get; but, boys, get the money. 

That is the language of the Republican bulletin issued two 
years ago in order to raise a slush fund to elect the present 
President of the United States and a majority in the Senate 
and the House. 

There are hills to climb, but if you want to make a hill at the same 

you have been running where the read is level you have got to 
ve it more power. Give her the gas; step on it. Get the money. 

Listen to that: Give her the gas; step on it. Get the money.” 

Said another of these bulletins: 

Chicago’s campaigns are to be conducted with four full-time divisions 
and five reserve divisions, which will swing into action the last three 
days on the public movement, functioning as a “ mop-up” battalion. 

What did they mean by “mop-up battalion”? The same 
thing this conference resolved upon night before last. 

Another bulletin, of August 5, said: 

Our readers are requested not to make this publication public. It 
is confidential. It is exclusive. 

That is the kind of “dope” you sent out to get money, and 
told them to say nothing about it. I do not know how the 
meeting held the other night was made public. Somebody 
squealed. They said that Secretary of Commerce Hoover made 
a great speech. It evidently was not as good a speech as the 
Vice President’s, because the Vice President’s speech was a 
“rip snorter” and a “humdinger.” This bulletin said: 

The names and the amounts subscribed by donors should not be made 
public locally. 

And why? It is your practice to do things under cover. 
Thus the leaders of the Republican Party are now beginning 
to get up a campaign fund which will buy the election. But 
let me say this: That the American people are reading. They 
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know what is going on in the Senate of the United States and 


in the House of Representatives. They know how the big 
dinners are being held in the White House. They know who 
are being invited there, and that the dinners are being held 
when legislation favorable to the representatives of those in- 
terests is being enacted. They know that just when this meet- 
ing of big guns” was being held you were voting to give the 
National Cash Register Co. this new special privilege. The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wms] said that Mr. 
Patterson told him the next day that he did not want the pro- 
tection, and yet in the next breath the Senator from Ohio re- 
fused to vote to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was adopted and wanted to throw it to him anyhow. Perhaps 
he thought that through your generosity he would make his 
contribution larger. 

The American people will know, and they know now, what is 
going on, and that in order to fight you the party to which I 
belong will not be able to call in the representatives of these 
great special interests, because we have never legislated in 
their interest. We have tried to legislate in the interest of all 
the people, without special privileges and favoritism to a few. 
But from the hills, the small villages, and the little towns, as 
well as large cities, from all over this country, workshops and 
counting rooms, farms and schoolrooms, mining camps and 
ranches, the small contributions will come in to the party that 
opposes you, in order that your political infamy may be con- 
demned, and “a Government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people” may again be given control of the Government, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to state that among 
the distinguished personages attending this fat-frying meeting 
was the Attorney General of the United States. I want to in- 
quire whether that information has been received by the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HARRISON. This information is published in the New 
York Times of this morning, and in other papers. I think it is 
generally understood. There are gentlemen present in this 
Chamber who were there, and they could inform us, if they 
would, about it. There is no question about it, I assume, and 
it would be the natural thing for Daugherty to be there. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that it is bad enough for Cabinet 
officers to participate in a meeting of that character, but I 
-can not for the life of me comprehend, in the light of the fact 
that suits ought to be instituted for the enforcement of the 
Sherman antitrust law and for war frauds, how the Attorney 
General could be present at a meeting of that character and 
participate in it. Of course, it is obvious that the scheme is 
to obtain un enormous fund to use at the coming election. It 
is obvious that the plan is to cause Republicans to win and to 
perpetuate the Harding machine, to perpetuate Harding men 
in power; but in view of the prosecutions which are pending, 
and which ought to be brought, it does seem to me that the At- 
torney General should not participate in a meeting of that 
kind, which was called for the purpose of obtaining money 
from the big interests of the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree thoroughly with the Senator; but 
the Senator will recall that only very recently, while this tariff 
bill was being written, one of the most distinguished Members 
of the majority side on the Finance Committee, the spokes- 
man of the President, the gentleman who was sent to Indian- 
apolis the other day to sound the keynote, wrote a letter to 
certain representatives of special interests throughout this 
country appealing to them to send in their contributions, so 
that Republican propaganda might be sent out broadcast through 
the country. So you are working it from every direction—from 
the White House, from this Chamber, and from the dinner 
parties attended by the Vice President down. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi said very truly that the American people are reading and 
thinking. The American people remember that when a Re- 
publican administration took office, and a Republican majority 
in Congress, together with it, assumed responsibility for liqui- 
dating the economic consequences of the war and the mismanage- 
ment of the war, they had a heavy task before them. The 
American people have not forgotten that when a Republican 
administration was inaugurated in Washington last year the 
current expenditure of the National Government was at the 
rate of $6,000,000,000 a year. They know that the rate of 
expenditure established under the Budget system and under 
the appropriations of this Congress will not exceed $3,500,000,000 


a year. 8 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 


Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator will pemjt me to continue, 
I hope. 

Mr, HARRISON. This is a very important suggestion. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I hope the Senator will be good enough 
to permit me to continue. I did not interrupt him. 

The American people appreciate, they understand, that taxa- 
tion has been reduced in the sum of $1,000,000,000 a year; they 
know that the burden of every income-tax payer, great and 
small, has been lightened; they know that every one of them 
pays less than under the Democratic administration; that the 
tax of the small income-tax payer who is raising a family has 
been halved; that “nuisance” taxes have been abolished; that 
railroad rates, which were successively increased 5, 15, and 25 
per cent, first by the Interstate Commerce Commission and then 
by flat of the President, under the Wilson administration, have 
been reduced during the last few weeks. They have not for- 
gotten that as a consequence of the administrative anarchy and 
the economic chaos from which the country suffered during the 
last months of the Wilson administration there was a liqui- 
dation in the price of agricultural products until corn was sold 
for 20 cents a bushel at the siding, whereas to-day it sells for 
50 cents a bushel. 

The American people know that during the last 90 days 
2,000,000 idle men have gone to work because, despite the fili- 
buster, there is promise that this tariff bill will become a law. 

The American people know that by the time cold weather 
comes on there will not be an idle man in this country; aye, 
they know that even to-day the abnormal unemployment in 
Great Britain is six times per capita what it is in the United 
States. They know that in Scandinavia unemployment is still 
increasing. They know that whereas agriculture in America is 
beginning to thrive again, it remains prostrate in the Argen- 
tine, in Brazil, and in Chile. The American people know that 
by degrees the wreck of the railways of the. United States, be- 
queathed to us, is being brought to order, 

I count it no offense against good citizenship that Mr. Adams 
and his associates are planning to bring the facts to the knowl- 
edge of the American people. 

If the reports of the new steel merger be true, it will not be 
long before that distinguished Wilsonian, Mr. Chadbourne, 
again will be able freely to contribute to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. That estimable citizen, already rewarded, and I 
hope to be rewarded again when the Democratic administra- 
tion comes into power 

Mr. KING. Which will be soon. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Charles R. Crane has returned in 
season to contribute to the Democratic campaign fund. 

Mr. B. M. Baruch before he sailed for Europe announced that 
he would shortly return. That most able of the Democratic 
seryants of the country during the war, able and expert in 
markets both bull and bear, will be back in time to contribute 
to the Democratic campaign fund this year. 

My colleague refers to Mr. Cleveland Dodge. I very well 
remember when Mr. Cyrus McCormick, the Democratic head of 
the harvester combine, had subscribed to the Wilson campaign 
fund, the subscription was most acceptable until it became 
public, when the Democratic National Committee assessed 
Cleveland Dodge, the copper king, to pay off Cyrus McCormick, 
the harvester king. 

Mr, HARRISON. Now, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Mississippi, reading 
from one of the Democratic newspapers upon his desk, said, 
“The sky is the limit.” The sky is the limit for the unfounded 
charges and the rodomontades to which the opponents of this 
administration, who seek to obstruct the reconstruction of the 
country, give utterance during these days in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator overlooked the fact that I 
have the Chicago Tribune on my desk, did he not? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I did not, but the Senator has before him 
a most excellent newspaper with which I am not infrequently 
in disagreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. And on the tariff in total disagreement. 
As the Senator was speaking I wanted to say something about 
the conference. As the chairman of the senatorial campaign 
committee, a great honor, having in charge the defeat of 
Democrats or the selection of Republicans in the coming cam- 
paign, he was not invited to this conference. If he was, then 
he declined the invitation, because the papers do not state 
that the distinguished Senator was there, 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator was not there. He was not 
invited. He first learned of the conference from the lips of a 
Democratic colleague. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator should read the Chicago 
Tribune and he would get all this information. I notice this 
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statement, Which did not read at first, but when the Senator 
talks in the fashion he does and fails to defend or praise the 
action of the conference I am inclined to believe that he is 
“nursing a sore toe,” and he has a reason for it. If the state- 
ments touching this conference are correct, the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee has unhorsed the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois from further political participa- 
tion in the election of senatorial candidates in November, I 
read: 

The national committee will take almost complete charge of the cam- 

aign this year, both the senatorial and congressional committees 
loving been, with the consent of the chairmen, relegated to places of 
comparative unimportance. 

I do not imagine that it is because of the failure of the dis- 
tinguished Senator to measure up to the high duties that neces- 
sarily devolve upon the chairman of the senatorial campaign 
committee, but I sympathize with him in having been relegated 
to a place of “comparative unimportance“ and being side- 
tracked in such a brutal way. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, because reference 
has been made to that Middle West newspaper so highly com- 
mended by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], I de- 
sire to call attention to an editorial which appeared in its 
issue of Max 23, 1922, touching the bill now under consider- 
ation. 

The revolt against the Payne-Aldrich law had its chief cen- 
ter in that great productive region of our country of which 
the city of Chicago is the center. The people of that locality— 
and I speak now of the Mississippi Valley generally and the 
region known as the Middle West—are generally Republican. 
They are generally attached to the principles of a protective 
tariff, but they found in that measure—the Payne-Aldrich law— 
so much that was indefensible from the standpoint of any prin- 
ciple of protection that there was a general revolt against it. 
That revolt was expressed in the Senate by the two distin- 
guished Senators from the State of Iowa, Dolliver and Cum- 
MINS, and by the then Senator from Kansas, Bristow, by the 
then Senator from Indiana, Beveridge, and others. Although 
no strong voice from that section has been heard in opposi- 
tion to the pending bill, the Chicago Tribune, which reflects 
the sentiment of the people of that great productive region, has 
found much to criticize in it. I read the editorial to which I 
have referred: 


WHEN TARIFF DOES NOT PROTECT. 


The common argument in favor of a protective tariff is to the effect 
that without such tariff the products of cheap forei, labor, perhaps 
combined with cheap raw materials and low overhead costs, can com- 
pete so su ly with American products in American markets as 
to put the American competitot out of business, close his factory, or 
reduce his workmen to starvation wages. That is a argument. 
But it doesn’t always hold. There are situations in which the reverse 
is true. 

Consider the aluminum business— 


We shall be presently considering the item in the bill— 


Consider the aluminum business. which we have mentioned before, 
not because of any antipathy but because it appears to afford a start- 
ling illustration of possible dangers in a hi rotective tarif. The 
production of crude aluminum in the United States is controlled by 
a monopoly—the Aluminum Co. of America. In addition to producing 
virtually all the aluminum smelted in this country, that concern 
through its subsidiary corporations, is a large producer of fabricat 
aluminum, such as kitchen utensils, and incidentally makes a vast 
amount of aluminum castings for use in automobile ‘manufacture, 


The Senator from North Dakota, in charge of the bill, the 
other day when we reached the item of articles made of 
aluminum, particularly for household use, thought it advisable 
to reconsider the rates in the bill, a very judicious action on his 
part. I continue: 


It has as competitors some 35 or 40 independent aluminum cooking 
utensil manufacturers and several hundred independent aluminum foun- 
dries. It supplies these independents with ingots and sheets from which 
their products are manufactured. It is frequently delayed in filling 
orders for such materials. The better business becomes and the greater 
the demand for materials the more likely is the supply to be delayed, 

Two courses then are open to the independents. hey can buy abroad 
or close or restrict their plants. A prohibitive tariff would prevent them 
from buying abroad. It would also allow the monopoly to put an 
price It might desire 0 its supplies. The effect upon these independ- 
ents, employing some 10,000 men, is easily understood. It goes further 
than that. The average weight of aluminum used in automobiles is 
estimated at more than 100 pounds. The effect of protection of the | 
monopoly upon our vast automobile business would be important. j 

Yet a tariff which the independents consider prohibitive, and which | 
they say would allow the monopoly to close their plants and put their | 
workers out of a job, is now on the schedule. And that protection ” 
is asked by and for a monopoly which carned more than 510.008 900 
net in 1920 on a capitalization of.less than $19,000,000. If such a | 
tariff arrangement could be made in the aluminum business— 
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I would like to invite the attention of the Senator from Tili- 
nois to this— 

If such a tariff n e 
there is little gaat tier a . . eee 
the thousands of Items on the bill. Such a duty does not protect. It 
exploits. It demands careful investigation of the entire bill. 

But the Senator from Illinois would like to have us hurry 
the thing through without making an examination whatever of 
the specific items in the bill. However, the leading paper of his 
home city seems to commend the efforts of Democratic Sena- 
tors upon this side of the Chamber in endeavoring to give to the 
country the facts in reference to those specific itenis. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. That very newspaper urged the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Versailles with the League of Nations. 
It is in error at times. The Senator will not charge me with 
having urged the ratification of that treaty with or without 
reservations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is a sort of common view 
in this region that the Senator directs the policy of that paper. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from Montana will take 
the trouble to inform himself, he will learn that the Senator 
from Illinois has no interest in the paper; that he exercises no 
influence upon its policy, and has not for over a decade. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence 
to the Senator from Montana either one way or the other. It 
does profess to be the greatest newspaper in the world. It 
presumably speaks the views of a very large constituency in 
the region in which it circulates; at least I should imagine so. 
But the point I am making is that the paper, a leading Repub- 
lican paper, is commending those òf us who are endeavoring to 
scan the various items in the bill lest there shall appear to be 
in it thousands of items that are as open to criticism and ob- 
jection as is the duty upon aluminum. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator from Illinois 
to this feature of it. I have no doubt the facts stated there 
are substantially correct. The matter of a duty upon aluminum 
was the subject of a very protracted discussion in the Chamber 
when the Underwood bill was under consideration. I say pro- 
tracted discussion. A very protracted argument was made in 
favor of a duty upon aluminum by the then junior Senator from 
the State of Pennsylvania. Upon the vote taken my recollec- 
tion is that it got few votes except his own and that of his 
colleague. But in this case we have a duty upon aluminum, 
and a very high duty upon the products of aluminum. If the 
President of the United States, under the terms of the bill, 
should deem that the duty placed upon aluminum does not equal 
the difference in the conditions of competition with respect to 
that article here and abroad, he can raise it, and thus put the 
manufacturers of aluminum products in the country, who are 
dependent upon the Aluminum Co, for their supply of raw ma- 
terial, at a greater disadvantage than they shall be subjected 
to by the rates fixed by the committee. In other words, the 
editorial calls our attention to the fact that it is impossible to 
apply a general rule, such as is laid down in section 316 and 
the subsequent sections, to all these conditions which shall 
arise and do justice or carry out even the principle of protec- 
tion upon which the bill is said to be founded. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a communi- 
cation received by me, and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men upon American women and upon American 
children. They should not be allowed to become law. 

Avis A. HAWKINS, 
Director of Thrift, R. I. S. Fed. W. Clubs 
Chairman Woman’s Co. on Schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think all the information that 
seems to be available relative to the item under consideration 
has been submitted to the Senate. Briefly recapitulating. it is 
this: We are consuming approximately 300,000 pounds of bis- 
muth annually. A great portion of that amount is used for 
medicine. All who are familiar with medicines and with hos- 
pitals and with diseases know that bismuth is a very important 
factor in the treatment of certain kinds of diseuses. Its use is 
becoming more important as the days go by and as advance is 
miade in the science of medicine. Of course, there should be a 
desire to furnish medicines to people as cheaply as possible, and 
there can be no defense for any policy that seeks to increase the 
price of medicines. Those who believe in any tariff duties 
ought certainly not to ask for tariff rates upon medicine and 
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other commodities that are so indispensable to the health of the 


le. 

ve There is produced in Bolivia, perhaps, the greatest amount of 
bismuth ore. Tasmania and Australia furnish some bismuth 
ore; China is becoming a field for the production of that ore; 
some little is also produced in Germany, and some is produced 
in the United States. It is manufactured in the United States 
by two smelting companies—the United States Smelting Co. and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. Those companies have 
not erected their smelters for the purpose of producing arsenic 
or bismuth or a number of other by-products. Those great 
smelters have been erected for the purpose of reducing the 
sulphide ores and lead ores and other ores containing precious 
metals, Arsenic and bismuth are by-products. Whatever is 
recovered of those products is that much gain. 

Now it is proposed to add further amounts to the already 
overflowing treasuries of those two great smelting organiza- 
tions which have been denominated the Smelting Trust. It 
seems to me such action can not be defended at all. I think 
that bismuth should be in the future, as it is now and bas been 
in the past, upon the free list. The people need it for medicine 
and we ought not to increase the burdens resting upon this 
article which is so important to the health of the people. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bil 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get at least one yote here to-day. I 
think we had better do so before the Senator from Georgia asks 
to take up another matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I now renew my request for 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 910) for the relief of Frank Grygla. Briefly stated, this is 
the case of a Government employee who was engaged in the 
service in Alaska, and some charge having been preferred 
against him, he was suspended while the charge was investi- 
gated. The investigation resulted in his complete exoneration, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator to defer his request for the 
present. I have written a letter to the department with ref- 
erence to that bill, and I wish to get a reply and some further 
information before the bill is considered. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The bill simply gives this man re- 
lief for the time during which he was suspended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that; but it proposes to pay him when 
he did not do any work for the Government and was out of the 


service. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But the Government did not let 
him do anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tam aware of that; but, nevertheless, the fact 
remains that he did not do anything; and I wish to ascertain 
the details of the case. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill. The Secretary will state the next amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 85, after line 7, to insert: 

Par. 876c. Metallic arsenic, 6 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting on 
the coramittee amendment, I should like to have the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] or some other member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance explain that item. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember that white arsenic 
was placed on the dutiable list at 2 cents a pound. Metallic 
arsenic is made from white arsenic, and it takes about 3 pounds 
ef white arsenic to make 1 pound of metallic arsenic. The 
Senator will find white arsenic provided for in paragraph 1 of 
the bill with a rate of duty of 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, both white arsenic and 
metallic arsenic have been taken off the free list and put on 
the dutiable list. I think a duty on either is unjustifiable; 
but, as there may be some difficulty in obtaining a quorum now, 
and as we will have no trouble when we reach the considera- 
tion of the free list to raise the issue with the committee on a 
direct vote, I am. willing to let it go without a roll call at this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that that issue ought to be made 
when we take up the free list, and that white arsenic should 
be taken up first. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will take them both together at 
that time. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they may be both considered together at 
that time; but I wish to say that the compensatory duty upon 
metallic arsenic is a little over 3} cents a pound, If white 
arsenic is retained on the dutiable list at 2 cents a pound, we 
must give metallic arsenic a compensatory duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Moutana. Mr. President, I had a small part 
in the discussion of the duty of 2 cents a pound on white 
arsenic, which I think was then demonstrated to be utterly 
indefensible, I might here repeat that white arsenic is a by- 
product of the smelting of copper and lead ores. Anyone who 
owns a copper smelter, the ore of which contains any consider- 
able quantity of arsenic, is obliged to take the arsenic out; 
otherwise, it would escape in the fumes from the smelters and 
destroy all vegetable and, to no little extent, animal life in the 
region of a very wide radius of which the smelter would be the 
center, There will not be a pound of arsenic produced by reason 
of the duty, because all there is must now be taken in some 
way out of the ore. I should like, however, to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah how I shall get confirmed the information 
he gives us that it takes 3 pounds of arsenious acid to 1 pound 
of metallic arsenic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I have the data here at 
this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection about the matter 
is that arsenious acid is a combination of oxygen and arsenic, 
with the arsenic the dominant element, à 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong about that. Sulphide 
of arsenic is still on the free list, I will say to the Senator; it 
has not been taken off the free list. A duty of 2 cents a pound 
has been imposed on white arsenic. Metallic arsenic is made 
from white arsenic, and the compensatory duty is between 31 
and 3} cents a pound, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell me the chemi- 
cal constituents of white arsenic or arsenious acid? 

Mr. SMOOT., White arsenic contains 75 per cent of metal 
and in converting that into metallic arsenic there is a loss of at 
least 333 per cent. If the Senator will make the calculation on 
the basis of the cost of white arsenic to-day, he will find the 
differential is about 8} cents a pound, considering the loss in- 
volved in conversion and the fact that white arsenic contains 
only 75 per cent of metallic arsenic, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From what source does the Sen- 
ator get information to the effect that it takes 3 pounds of 
white arsenic to make 1 pound of metallic arsenic? 

3 Mr. SMOOT. I get it from the expert of the Tariff Commis- 
on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it published? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said 3 pounds in the first place, but I 
should have said that there is required a compensatory duty' 
of from 3} to 8} cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty on metallic arsenic, 
with the duty on white arsenic at 2 cents a pound, is from 
33 to 31 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; that is, a duty of 2! 
cents a pound on white arsenic would require a compensatory: 
duty of 3} cents on metailic arsenie, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; more. The compensatory duty added to 
the 2 cents makes 57 cents, without giving any protection what- 
ever in the conversion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I am endeavoring to 
express. That is, a duty of 2 cents a ponnd on white arsenic 
will require, in order to be compensatory, a duty of 3} cents 
on metallie arsenic. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the compensatory duty over and above 
the 2 cents will be from 33 to 3} cents. That would make 
from 54 to 52 cents on the metallic, and the differential then 
between that and 6 cents, as provided, represents the protection 
that would be accorded for the conversion of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say it practically re- 
quires a duty of 51 cents in order to take care of the com- 
pensation? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, if we put a duty of 2 cents on white 
arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That seems rather remarkable 
to me, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the result, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know the Senator says so; but 
how does he reach that conclusion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will repeat to the Senator that white arsenic 
only contains 75 per cent of metallic arsenic, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say that white arsenic 
consists of 75 per cent arsenic and 25 per cent oxygen? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and then in the conversion of that there 
is one-third loss. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That reduces it to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That reduces it to more than that. It would be 
50 per cent on a hundred per cent, but 75 per cent is all 

here is. 

$ Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and one-third of 75 per 
cent is 25 per cent; so that there is 50 per cent of metallic con- 
tent in a pound of white arsenic. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Instead of multiplying by 3, 
to add a third. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without any loss whatever in the conversion, 
the compensatory duty that would be required is 23 cents; and 
a loss of one-third of the 75 per cent metallic arsenic content 
in the process of recovery would require, as I have said, from 
84 to 3} cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
who produces this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean abroad or here? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; here. Who makes the me- 

allie arsenic? 
; Mr. SMOOT., I do not know whether the United States 
Smelting Co. does or not, but I do know that the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. produces it. Both of them produce it, 
I understand. In fact, I suppose they produce it wherever they 
have bag houses to catch the arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not speaking about the white 
arsenic, I mean, who takes the white arsenic and converts it 
into metallic arsenic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it was never 
done in this country until the war. The concern that produces 
the most is the Hoskins Metal Co., of New York, but there are 
one or two others. I will get the list, if the Senator wants it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the metal used for? 

Mr. SMOOT. The great use of it is for the hardening of 
metals. 7 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


you ought 


Let me inquire of the Senator 


Iron and steel? 


Mr. SMOOT. Iron and steel and lead, particularly. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where do we get that informa- 
tion? 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Tariff Commission. 
correctly, it is in paragraph 1553. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have made a very careful ex- 
amination N 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the paragraph; but I will say 
to the Senator that it is here, because I have read it to-day, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that that item, which would follow very much after the article 
of arsenic, go over until the disposition of. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have already disposed of white arsenic. 
Whenever we reach the free list, from which they were taken, 
we can reconsider white arsenic, and whatever action we take 
upon white arsenic, we must take the same action upon me- 
tallic arsenic; but this is simply to take care of the 2 cents 
duty that was put upon white arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendme: 
committee will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is to para- 
graph 377, page 85, line 10, where it is proposed to strike out 
“ad valorem” and to insert the same words with a semicolon 
and the words “nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire, 
30 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 877. Ges man silver, or nickel silver, unmanufactured, 20 per 
cent ad yalorem; nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the tax on this product 
has been very considerably increased. Under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill the tax was 25 per cent ad valorem on the German silver 
in these products. This is an old, old manufactured product. 
It is nothing new. It has been known in commerce for many, 
many years. If I recollect aright, although it is called German 
silver, the United States is the principal consumer and also the 
principal producer, and has been for many years. 

This business had a tax of 25 per cent ad valorem under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and, if I recollect aright, it was about the 
same under the Dingley law, although I have not the figures of 
that law before me. The industry ran along with such a de- 
gree of prosperity that the United States became one of the 
principal producers in the world. 

When the present law as written, finding that the imports 


If I remember 


of the 
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1920 the imports amounted to only 200 pounds, and for the first 
nine months of 1921 to 2,448 pounds, valued at $527, and before 
that the imports were along about the same lines—the commit- 
tee that wrote the present law reduced the 25 per cent ad 
valorem under the Payne-Aldrich law to 15 per cent ad valorem, 
As I say, there has been no great increase in imports; but about 
the time that the present law was written the exports amounted 
to $38,000 as compared to very small importations, and they 
increased in 1917 to $410,000, and in 1920 the exports from 
this country had increased to $589,508, and still large exports 
continued in 1921, with comparatively no imports. 

The House had provided a rate on this commodity of 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The Senate committee leave that on certain 
classes, but on the nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire 
they advance the rate to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the existing law the duty 
on nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire is higher than the 
duty on German silver, or nickel silver. The duty under the 
existing law is 15 per cent on German silver, or nickel silver, 
unmanufactured, The Payne-Aldrich law, as the Senator has 
stated, imposed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The House 
gave a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on those items, but left 
the nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire to come under 
the manufactured clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The basket clause, which is 20 per 


| cent? 


Mr, SMOOT. Twenty per cent; I mean under existing law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under existing law; yes. Then the 
committee, under these circumstances—and that is what I am 
talking about—raise it to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

This is not as offensive a proposition as many in the bill to a 
man of my viewpoint. It is more or less a slight luxury, in the 
sense that people of ordinary means may have some of this kind 
of silverware on the table when they can not have solid silver; 
but, still, they do not have to have it. The industry, however, 
was not jeopardized under the rate in the Payne-Aldrich law, 
because it has continued its exports into the open markets of 
the world, competing in the open markets of the world in the 
sale of this silver. In fact, there has not been very much com- 
petition against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the Payne-Aldrich law, however, the 
sheets, strips, rods, and wires bore a duty of 45 per cent under 
the paragraph of manufactured articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not sure which paragraph it fell 
under in the Payne-Aldrich law as unmanufactured, but 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as under the existing law—20 
per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But here is the main thing that I am 
talking about: Under existing law the unmanufactured article 
bore a rate of duty of 15 per cent ad valorem and the manufac- 
tured article 20 per cent ad valorem. The business has gone on 
increasing its production, and it has gone on increasing its ex- 
ports. It has been exporting for many years. Away back, 
decades ago, it was exported. There were exports to Canada, 
and even to Denmark and Japan and South America, Brazil and 
Argentina being large consumers, where it comes directly in 
contact with the foreign-made product without any advantage 
under tariff rates. 

Under these circumstances I can not see any reason on the 
face of the earth for this change. You are going to get no 
appreciable revenue out of it. I think for two or three years 
the revenue from this article, even with a 15 per cent tax, 
amounted to less than $100. It amounts to nothing as a 
revenue producer; but I suppose the committee found that the 
rate of the present law was so much, and under the general 
idea that any rate in the present law was too low they raised 
the rate. 

I am not going to call for a roll call on the amendment, be- 
cause if I did I am sure I would not succeed. Otherwise I 
would have a roll call; but this is not one of the great, im- 
portant articles in this pill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I will say to the Senator that the 
only reason why these items were taken out of the basket clause 

f manufactures, where they have always been in every law— 
he Dingley law, the Wilson law, the Payne-Aldrich law, and 
the Underwood law—is that we wanted some kind of statistical 
information in relation to them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not objecting to your making a 
special paragraph of this; I am objecting to your rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no reason in the world for this 
increase of tax. This class of silver does not require a great 
deal of workmanship. It is more or less pressed or molded. 
There is some polish on it. There is not so much labor on it. 


were negligible in comparison to the production—I think in A great deal of it is a very cheap commodity, that allows people 
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of moderate means to decorate their tables. Of course, you 
may call it a semiluxury. If you were going to get real rev- 
enue out of a semiluxury, I would not object; but you do not 
get any revenue under the low rate and you will not get any 
under the higher rate. It is not a revenue-producing article, 
and it really would not affect it much if you reduced the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he thinks we will not secure some more revenue 
under the little additional rate than we would if we left the 
law as it is? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You have run for a number of years 
under the present rate with less than $100 of revenue. Pos- 
sibly some of these articles will come in that really do not 
compete, Perhaps there are some particular forms of the 
article that are pleasing to the fancy that come from abroad 
and that create a market for themselves. It is not that they 
are any better; they do not come in because they are produced 
cheaper; they are just a fancy. You may increase the revenue 
$25, $30, or $50, but the only thing is that it will possibly give 
an excuse for the manufacturer behind that wall to raise his 
rates on the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a resistance wire which is made from 
nickel that is used in different parts of the country now in 
electrical work, which the testimony shows was about what 
they wanted to protect. No one can tell how much has been 
imported in the past, because it has fallen in the other basket 
clause, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the Senator, Of course, 
I do not know anything about the wire. I suppose the wire 
made of this product is introduced here for ornamental pur- 
poses in connection with electrical work; but I really am not 
informed on that question. It just comes down to this: Some- 
body introduces some new kind of ornamental wire and says 
he needs protection, and in order to give the protection to that 
small portion of this class of commodities, you greatly increase 
the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that if we gave 
what this particular man wanted, this rate would not be half 
enough. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about what he wants; 
I am talking about how you get at it. You just throw out all 
of this proposition, The Senator said that was the reason why 
you raised the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in the past it has been in the class of 
manufactured articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that; but you are raising 
the rate, which is now 20 per cent on the manufactured article. 
I imagine that the cost of manufacturing this German silver 
into soup bowls or flower vases is very much cheaper than 
manufacturing it into wire, because wire is a thing you make 
usually by machinery entirely. Because this man wants some 
more protection on wire made out of this German silver, you 
are going to raise the rate 10 per cent to everybody who buys 
it. It is not a very material article, however, and I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate in discussing it. There are 
too many things in this bill of real importance to warrant us 
in taking up much time with this article. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 378, 
page 85, line 15, to strike out “ engraver’s” and insert en- 
gravers’.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is merely a change in language. 
This paragraph will be discussed when there is an opportunity 
for the minority to offer afi amendment to it, which does not 
present itself at this time. There is no objection to changing 
the language. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 379, 
page 85, providing for a duty on aluminum, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph may go over. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to say that that paragraph 
will probably lead to extended debate, and as I understand 
we are to adjourn early this afternoon, I think it ought to go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
879 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 380, on page 86, line 
8, before the word “ cents,” to strike out “50” and insert “ 60,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 380. Gold leaf, 60 cents per 100 leaves. The fosegotn rate ap- 


lies to leaf not exceeding in size the equivalent of 3 31 inches; 
Padi onal duties in the same proportion shall be ota Be on leaf ex- 
ceeding in size said equivalent. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under existing law gold leaf is taxed 
35 per cent ad valorem. As we have practically a monopoly 
of the gold of the world to-day, so far as money is concerned, 
I do not think much gold leaf will come in under a 35 per cent 
tariff. The House committee fixed 50 per cent in its bill, and 
the Finance Committee has raised it to 60 per cent. 

I do not know that it is a matter in which the American 
people generally are very much interested, but I am enough 
interested to ask why the committee proposes to raise this rate 
on gold leaf from 35 to 60 per cent, when we have nearly a 
monopoly of the gold supply of the world now. It may be that 
the committee thinks we have too much gold in America. There 
are a great many people now arguing that theory of finance 
and they want to keep it all out. I would like to have the chair- 
man advise us as to why the committee made this very great 
increase. I am sure I am not informed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a considerable increase. If the Sena- 
tor will read in the tariff hearings, at page 2054, the statement 
of Mr. F. W. Rauskolb, representing the United States Gold 
Leaf Manufacturers’ Association, he will get the data as to the 
comparative cost of manufacturing in the United States and in 
Germany. I will quote only this much from the evidence: 


Wages: United States. $44 per week per man; Germany, 300 marks 
at $0.015—$4.50. 
Product: 5,000 leaves of gold 38 by 39 inches. 
Raw material: Gold. (Gold is gold the world over.) 
Labor cost per 100 leaves, SR by 38 inches, 
n States: 


T SL ens ES Fe $0. 88 

Booking giri . 28 
ATT Rat en] 81. 160 

Germany 
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While, of course, this rate does not attempt to measure the 
difference in these costs, we hope it will at least approach what 
may be adequate protection in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I infer from what the Senator has said 
that the importations against which he fears harm will come 
to the American producer are from Germany, and only from 
Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that is the only place from 
which it is now being imported, or has been imported for some 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about that. There is nothing 
in the Tariff Commission’s statement which indicates that it is 
exported to this country from Germany. Of course, all through 
these schedules the assumption on the other side seems to be 
that everything which is imported into this country practically, 
especially of metals, comes from Germany, that we have no 
other competitor in the world except Germany, and that all 
these rates must be made to meet German wage conditions. 
There is nothing in the book which shows that these small im- 
portations, $50,000 worth, I believe, during the nine months 
of 1921, came from Germany. I do not say they do not come 
from Germany. 

I do not know whence they come. It seems to me a very 
trifling amount of importations compared with the annual out- 
put in America, valued at $2,432,000, against $50,000 of im- 
ports. Does the Senator know that they come from Germany, 
and that all of them come from Germany? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am certain that is the place from which 
the importations have been coming. I have not the testimony 
upon that point here, but all the data was upon the matter 
of the cost in this country and in Germany, and I am certain 
that the evidence showed the importations were from Germany. 

If the Senator will turn to page 523 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information he will find the following: 

Imports of gold leaf were $32,482 in 1914. Later statistics follow: 
a aaa a A LI EE IE IES 


Ad 
Quan- | Value. Duty. | valorem 
tity. rate. 


100 leaves. Per cent. 
2,110 $1, 160 $406 |> 35 

59 "43 15 35 

44, 502 31, 868 11,154 35 
38,000 50,033 .TT 


. ͤ ... . ee ee 
Mr. SIMMONS. But there is nothing which shows that the 
imports come from Germany. 
Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator will find that in a few 
months we had imports of $60,819, as compared with only 
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$32,482 in 1914, That is almost double. Of course, there is not 
a great amount of this material being used, but it is very 
important to those who are producing here in the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is not the point I am now raising. I 
admit these figures show that since 1914 the importations 
have increased from $82,000 to about $60,000 for the year 1921; 
that is true. But that is a very small amount compared with 
the annual production in this country of $2,432,000. Leaving 
that out, however, the Senator has been reading to us a state- 
ment of the wages which are paid in the German factories, and 
I have asked him what evidence he has that the importations 
to this country come from Germany. I am not aware that Ger- 
many is the only country in the world fhat makes gold leaf, 
and why should the Senator assume that it comes from Ger- 
many unless he has the facts? 

Then, again, Mr. President, the vice of this whole business, 
which permeates the bill from one end to the other, is the con- 
tention that we must lay duties which will exclude German 
products, which are said to be underselling the products of all 
the balance of the world, without any reference to the effect the 
high rates of duty which are necessary for that purpose will 
have upon our trade with every other country in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But why restrict it to Germany? 
Is it not a healthy thing to have $60,000 worth of this product 
come in, wherever it may come from, to compete with $2,432,000 
worth of products made in this country in 1914? Why should 
we fix a tariff so as to absolutely shut out the foreign product; 
and is not that the actual condition of things with reference to 
a multitude of these items? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you put it high enough to shut out Ger- 
many, of course you absolutely shut out all the balance of the 
world, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. That is the thing 
I want to get at. Does the Senator believe that the introduc- 
tion of foreign goods in any quantity is desirable, or would he 
have foreign goods excluded altogether? In 1914 there were 
$32,000 worth imported. It appears that in 1922, eight years 
afterwards, the imports went up to as high as $60,000, as 
against a production of $2,432,000 in this country in 1914. I 
daresay that has increased to probably $3,000,000 by this time. 
Is it not a healthy thing to have $60,000 worth coming in 
from the outside? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The production has probably increased at 
equally as rapid a rate as the imports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator asked me if there was any 
evidence whatever that this product came from Germany. Of 
course it is impossible to lay one’s hand at a second's notice 
upon any definite part of the tariff hearings, but on page 27 
of the Tariff Survey of 1921 I find this statement: 


Foreign production: Germany is the chief and practically the only 
epic or silver leaf producing nation entering foreign trade in normal 
mes. Since 1914 much of Germany's leaf trade has been taken over 
by Japan, but the leaf is of 8988 and, since the Government's 
bargo on gold, has cea e . Imports are confined to 

y, 


export em 
leaf from a 

This shows at least that I was justifed in taking the German 
wages. We have shown very considerable and very rapid in- 
creases in the last year or two. We have shown the difference 
in the cost of producing as shown by the latest evidence. I will 
admit there is not much imported to-day from Germany, and 
why? Germany has need for every ounce of gold she can get. 
It must be paid in reparations and in other expenses. I appre- 
ciate the difficulty just at the present time of Germany coming 
back immediately into the production of gold leaf in any great 
quantity, but I do not anticipate that condition is going to last. 
Taking into consideration their wages, taking into, considera- 
tion the rapid increase even under the stringent conditions of 
gold in Germany, I can see that there is great foundation for 
the apprehension of the American manufacturers as to whether 
they will be able to hold the American market. I do not think 
the increase of the House rate from 50 per cent to 60 per cent, 
or from 85 to 60 per cent as in the bill as compared with the 
present law, is at all excessive. 

In answer to the statement made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana as to whether it is a healthy condition to have even that 
small proportion, I can not say. If there was danger of prices 
becoming too high, it might require even a greater importa- 
tion, and yet even that importation might necessitate driving 
wages down and cost of production down very considerably in 
this rountry. I can not say definitely what effect it would 
have, whether it would have a healthy effect or otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator indulge me a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 


Mr. McCUMBER. There is a desire on the part of a great 
many Senators that we shall take a recess to-day at 4 o'clock. 
While I do not want to cut off debate at all upon this item, I 
was in hopes we might get a vote upon it this afternoon and 
then take a recess. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me for two 
minutes, so far as I am concerned, we may have a vote. 

As I understand the Senator now, he claims that imports of 
the value of $60,000 as against a production as far back as 1914 
of nearly $3,000,000 is dangerous and ought to be stopped. I 
am convinced that argument ought not to have the slightest 
weight unless we are engaged in the business of writing a pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

The Senator admits that right now Germany has no gold. 
This is an article made out of gold. The Senator will also 
admit, I have no doubt that at this time the United States has 
at least nearly one-half of all the gold in the world. It is the 
only country in the world that has gold to spare. We have it 
locked up in our yaults. We have a billion dollars of it prac- 
tically locked up in the vaults serving at present but very little 
good to the country. 

The Senator recognizes, therefore, that in present conditions 
there ought to be no fear of Germany driving us out of the 
market in the sale of an article made of gold, of which product 
Germany is in possession of a very small amount, not enough 
to keep her currency at par, not enough to keep her currency 
at 1 per cent of par, while the United States has a billion del- 
ee more than it needs for the purpose of keeping its currency 
at par. 

There is no danger now whatever; but the Senator is legis- 
lating for a time in the future when Germany will be abun- 
dantly supplied with gold and when the United States probably 
will not have much more gold than is needed for the purpose 
of keeping its currency at par. That day may come, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I do not know. ‘The time may come when gold will 
be possessed by Germany in greater quantities than it is by us 
and when we, therefore, shall be receiving her imports of gold 
products into America, But that day, I think, is pretty far 
distant. I think it is not just to the American people to im- 
pose upon them unnecessary taxation in anticipation of such 
an improbable and remote condition of affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before we go into executive 
session I want to say to Senators that from present appear- 
ances we shall have to go back to our night sessions again, I 
hope it will not be necessary, but I wish to give notice that 
unless we can do better than we have done for the last two days 
it will be necessary to hold night sessions. 

I want to say that both the leader of the minority side and 
the ranking member of the minority of the Finance Committee 
have done everything they could to facilitate action upon the 
bill since last Thursday and have asked their side and others 
to desist from bringing in extraneous matters, but it seems that 
those matters will creep in anyway. I am not saying that we 
will hold night sessions, but I want to give notice that I shall 
try to hold night sessions unless we can give a greater portion 
of the time to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay 
the bill. I think it is a very bad bill, but the majority party 
has a right to pass it if it wants to do so. The bill must be 
debated. The country Is entitled to debate and the country has 
profited from the debate. I have tried to cooperate with the 
Senator in charge of the bill to expedite it. Yesterday there 
was not much which came up out of the way. To-day there 
has been very little outside debate. ‘The debate to-day has 
been on the bill, with very little exception. 

I want to say to the Senator that if he wants night sessions 
he can go to it.“ I have done my best, and if he is not satis- 
fied we will just call it off right now, and he can go to it 
Monday night. I have nothing more to say about it. 

I have tried to help, but I am not going to let the Senator 
from North Dakota threaten this side with any such proposi- 
tion. If he wants night sessions he can order one for Monday 
night, and we will go back and fight the bill out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think anyone in the Senate has 
ever heard anything from me that savored in the slightest ‘de- 
gree of a threat. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI do not mean the Senator threatens 
me, but he has held this side up—— 

Mr. "McOUMBER. I am not threatening anybody. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There has been just as much extraneous 
debate on the Senator's side of the Chamber as on this side. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, when it starts on one side of 
the Chamber it is answered on the other side. As I said in the 
beginning, the Senator from Alabama has done all he could to 
help expedite the bill; and I hope he will continue it on Mon- 
day, so that there will not be any necessity for a night session. 
I sincerely hope so. I do not want to hold night sessions. I 
think if we work from 11 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon no one ought to be required to remain longer ; 
and yet the time is slipping away and we do not seem to be 
accomplishing anything. I am only saying this to indicate that 
it may become necessary to hold night sessions. I shall cooper- 
ate, and I know others here will, with the Senator from Ala- 
bama to make that unnecessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad the Senator from North Dakota 
takes out of his original remarks what seemed to be a threat, 


because the Senator knows how reluctant people are to act | 


under the coercion of a threat, I think we all realize that it is 
a little difficult to go from one tariff system to another. I 
believe in a short time we will find that we are making progress 
und probably we can justify the discontinuance of night ses- 
sions. If we do not, then the Senator can go back to them, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will admit that we have not 
made very much progress in the last two days. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We did not make much progress yesterday, 
because nearly half the time was taken up in general debate 
precipitated by the speech of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ket1oca] and the replies his speech invited. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not objecting to any speech on the 
tariff, even though it may be a repetition of what has been 
stated many times. It is the extraneous matters which have 
taken up so much time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, to-day I have 
heard very little extraneous matter injected. The discussions 
have been entirely relative to the items in the bill. One or two 
items were discussed possibly at greater length than their im- 
portance justified. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, June 12, 1922, at 11 o’clock 
a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 10 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


Puk HEALTH SERVICE. 
The following-named doctors to be assistant surgeons in the 


United States Public Health Service, to take effect from date 
of oath: 
Ralph L, Lawrence. 
Edwin C. Sorens. 
These doctors have passed the necessary examination re- 
quired by law. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 
Maj. Samuel Greaner Talbott, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 
Maj. Henry Henderson Pfeil, Finance Department, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 
ORDNANCE. DEPARTMENT. 
Capt. George Walter Hirsch, Coast Artille 
from August 23, 1920. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
MARINE CORPS. 
Second Lieut. Edward F. O'Day, to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the Ist day of July, 1921. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 
Lutie Paxton to be postmaster at F 
©. F. Heisser, resigned. 


ry Corps, with rank 


lagstaff, Ariz., in place of 


COLORADO, 
Richard H. Brown to be postmaster at Silverton, Colo., in 
place of W. N. Haas, resigned. 
GEORGIA. 


John H. Pullen to be postmaster at Meigs, Ga., in place of 
Thomas Davis, resigned. 
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IDAHO. 

Omer S. Cordon to be postmaster at Rigby, Idaho, in place of 

Lida Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 
ILLINOIS. 

Hoyt B. Kerr to be postmaster at Brookport, III., in place of 
DERS Holifield. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
KENTUCKY. 

Henry C. Mann to be postmaster at Kevil, Ky., in place of 
Morgan Kuykendall. Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

: MAINE. 

Roger S. McGown to be postmaster at Carmel, Me., in place 
of L. C. Whitten, resigned. 

Carroll M. Richardson to be postmaster at Westbrook, Me., 
in place of C. S. Eastman, deceased. 

MARYLAND, e 

Mary C. Worley to be postmaster at Riverdale, Md., in place 
of A. C. Klinger. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


MINNESOTA. 
George N. Breher to be postmaster at Wadena, Minn., in place 
of Christian Hunsinger, deceased. 
d MISSISSIPPI. 
Henry C. Majure to be postmaster at Newton, Miss., in place 
of C. W. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 


MISSOURI. 


Charles E. Colinot to be postmaster at Monticello, Mo. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
Rachel Pinkley to be postmaster at 
place of Olive DeLisle, resigned. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Arthur W. Lyckman to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Mex. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
NEW YORK. 

Henry L. Parker to be postmaster at Scarboro, N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

George W. Steele to be postmaster at Brockport, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1920. 

De Witt G. Talmage to be postmaster at East Hampton, 
N. V., in place of J. F. Gilmartin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 6, 1920. 

Fisher M. Joslin to be postmaster at Voorheesville, N. V., in 
place of J. F. Joslin, declined. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


William D. Holland to be postmaster at Dunn, N. C., in 
place of E. T. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

Francis D. Gibson to be postmaster at Gibson, N. C., in place 
of W. Z. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8. 
1921. 

James B. Fagg to be postmaster at Leaksyille, N. C., in place 
of W. H. Lane, resigned. 

John W. Gilliam to be postmaster at Sanford, N. C., in place 
of S. V. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Walter D. Warren to be postmaster at Sylva, N. C., in place 
of H. R. Hastings. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1922. 


Portageville, Mo., in 


OHIO. 


Arthur L. Behymer to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Olio, in 
place of J. C. Clore, resigned. 

Sage P. Deming to be postmaster at Rocky River, Ohio, in 
place of S. P. Deming. Incumbent’s commission expired April 


16, 1922. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Clinton L. Rogers to be postmaster at Caney, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
William E. Nevin to be postmaster at Jet, Okla, Office be- 


came presidential January 1, 1921. 


William F. Hutton to be postmaster at Oakwood, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
William E. Baker to be postmaster at Ripley, Okla. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Joseph E. Spurrier to be postmaster at Beaver, Okla., in place 
of J. A. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired January 17. 
1920. 

Levi R. Gray to be postmaster at Dover, Okla., in place of 
J. L. Lillibridge. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 
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OREGON, 

Amanda E. Bones to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg., in place 
1 O. Vall. Incumbent's commission expired August 26, 

15 PENNSYLVANIA, 

John E. Anthony to be postmaster at East Berlin, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Arnold E. Ewing to be postmaster at Newtown Square, Pa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 


Edward Bayley to be postmaster at Picture Rocks, Pa. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1922. Ss 
Harry A. Fuellhart to be postmaster at Tidioute, Pa., in 
place of F. W. Engle, removed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Jean C. Sloan to be postmaster at Pendleton, S. C. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 18, 1922. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Sadie E. Gustafson to be postmaster at Buffalo Gap, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922, 
TENNESSEE. 


Rufus T. Hickman to be postmaster at Lynnville, Tenn., in 


place of M. B. Burford, resigned. 


Mahlon H. Webb to be postmaster at Pulaski, Tenn., in place 


of J. S. Gilbreath, deceased, 
TEXAS. 


James F. Painter to be postmaster at Wolfe City, Tex., in 
place of W. R. Sharpe. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 24, 1922. 
UTAH. 
Beatrice E. Hemphill to be postmaster at Helper, Utah, in 
place of T. C. Smiley, removed. 
VIRGINIA 


Annie Allee to be postmaster at Temperanceville, Va. Office 


became presidential January 1, 
WASHINGTON, 
William C. Black to be postmaster at Lowell, Wash. 
‘became presidential January 1, 1921. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 


David C. Bennington to be collector of internal revenue for 


the district of Oklahoma. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 
William A. Fowler; Tombstone. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Earl C. McWayne, Firebaugh. 
CONNECTICUT., 
Paul N. Shailer, Chester. 
GEORGIA, 
William M. Redman, Jackson. 
ILLINOIS, 
Aneel R. Dion, Clifton. 
Susan Gilman, La Harpe. 
: NEW JERSEY. 
John R. Allaire, Farmingdale. 
NEW YORK. 


Arthur E. Brundage, Newburgh. 
Augustus P. Altemeier, Port Jervis. 

OHIO. 
Ferne V. Boone, Sterling. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Andrew L. Coffman, Phoenixville, 
Florence H. Gray, Rosemont. 
Reuben J. Knox, Rutledge. 


PORTO RICO, 
Leonidas M. Lopez, Camuy. 
UTAH. 
Stephen F. Stephensen, Riverton. 
WYOMING. 


David Miller, Cumberland. 


Office 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 10, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To Thee, O God, out of the busy®voices of life we lift our 
breath of prayer. Give us the understanding that nourishes, 
restores, and establishes the way that we should go. The 
height and the depth, the length and the breadth of Thy nature 
we do not know, but grant that we may grow toward it with 
fine apprehension. O prepare us by gain and loss, by joy and 
Sorrow to rise above all things false and to know Thee. When 
our sunset pales to dusk may the light of the past show us the 
way and bid us rest. Through Christ. Amen. 


siet Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


The SPEAKER, The Chair expects to be absent on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week, and designates the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] to act as Speaker pro tempore in 
his absence, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp on the present economic 
conditions as affecting American homes. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp on the present 
economic conditions as affecting American homes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address de- 
livered by the Director General of Railroads before the Western 
9 Club at Chicago, III., on the aftermath of Federal 
control. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by printing 
an address of the Director General of Rallways on the after- 
math of Federal control. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, when was the address delivered? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It was delivered by Director 
General Davis on the 15th,of May last. It contains some very 
interesting information and statistics in reference to Federal 
control and liquidation under Federal control. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For the present, Mr. Speaker, 
I will object. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address of 
the Hon, Lester D. Voix, Representative from the tenth dis- 
trict of New York, at the annual Memorial Day service, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, Long Meadow, 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. X., on Sunday, May 28, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing an address of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Vork! 
at the annual Memorial Day service in Brooklyn, N. V., on 
Sunday, May 28, 1922. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS OF HON, LESTER p. VOLK, REI'RESENTATIVE FROM 

THR TENTH DISTRICT, NEW YORK, AT THE ANNUAL MEMORIAL DAY 


SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, LONG 
MEADOW, PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y., ON SUNDAY, MAY 28, 1922, 


Comrades and friends, we are here assembled this Memorial Day to 
commemorate our Nation’s dead—to strew so pm yen of peace and 
love, over their final 5 places; to recount their glorious deeds of 
valor and Sar herp and to express our love and gratitude for their 
service and devotion. 

To all Americans, whether by birth or adoption, Memorial Day 
should stand out as especially sacred, sanctified, glorified. 

As one 3 on a high eminence or Jony bill obtains a more 
extensive view of his surroundings and his thoughts and emotions grow 
more profound and intensive, so, as each year passes, standing on this 
eminence, we scan the horizon with greater vision, we hold our Memo- 
rial Day with more profound love and with deeper N 

Comparatively few years a Memorial Day was observed in but a 
small part of this country. m this day a few high-minded women of 
the North resolyed that the graves of the boys in blue,“ so sadly 
neglected and unhonored, should be decorated with flowers and pre- 
served to honor. Gradually this observance grew in extent and sig- 
nificance until it now embraces almost the entire country, and is set 
aside as a day of consecration and loying tribute the living pay to all 
our heroic dead. 

Lest our Memorial Day shall become a meaningless form, let us 
ever keep in our hearts and minds the true 33 and significance 
of this day and these ices, Let us feel the sacred inspiration from 
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their matchless deeds and devotion; let us learn the glorious sermon 
their sublime sacrifice has to impart; let us highly resolve to emu- 
Jate their splendid example of heroic paronin and duty, so as to 
be worthy of the great and wonderful heritage they left us. 

We are not gathered here to awaken those bitter memories of blood- 
shed and slaughter, of rapine and devastation, of carnage and sufer- 
ings. We are not assembled this day to rekindle those vengeful fires 
of passion and hate or to swear over their graves eternal vengeance 
age nst our former enemies. We are not here this day to recount 
their deeds of valor and heroism that we may exult over their de- 
We are not here to glorify or to exalt the p paor 
of militarism or to 2 the lust for warfare or 

ree from any such base and un-American pur- 


ever sought and fought to perpetuate these blessi 
to all nations of earth, May we never depart from such ideals 
and principles. 

From the time of the Declaration of Independence, when with one 
stroke of the pen the shackles of servitude were broken, the banda 
of blindness and ignorance torn the e and minds of men, to 
the present moment when our 9 jag and might helped Woe er military 

espotism and Laine America has been the fo mt fighting 
r 3 liberty, an humanity. 

The American blazed the path of civilization against the sav 
Indian tribes, the Mexicans, a the pirates of Morocco and Tripo: 
5 by ns and Che Doon ana: 7 5 — ca — eg yeo 8 
order an progress erness. was e 
blood and sacrifice of countless thousands of these silent dead that we 
crushed out the last Moti of human slavery in our great Civil War— 
slavery not only of the human body, but of human minds and souls. 
At this terrible cost and sacrifice the t American ideal and 
pina a was purified, perfected, and perperoated to the world—that 
rng egy were created not only equal, but that they must be for- 

* . 

Then came the Spanish-American War, and the world a saw 
that we were still ready and willing to bare our breasts and bleed and 
die, if necessary, in the fight of justice and liberty a t cruelty and 
oppression. en we liberated Cuba, the other nat of the world 
were amazed and wonderstruck. They were not accustomed to see any 
nation, and especially our Nation, whom in their ignorance or misun- 
derstan they painted as grasping and mercenary, actuated by such 
lofty, unselfish, and noble principles. And our noble actions and treat- 
ment of China during the boxer uprising set such a splendid example 
that the other world powers were shamed into treating China justl 
and humanely, It was out of titude to this country Tor such treat- 
ment that oe = err — 9 9 — ao ae —— brightest 

oung men to America to uca w ‘hina entered 
F oa that ue held a 
gain we OW: e wor we e above gai 
honor above money, right above might. p =" 

Then came that supercatastrophe, that curse and blot upon civiliza- 
tion, the great World War. We again entered into grees cl for buman- 
ity. It is not mine to the enormity, the ble havoc and 
loss, the excruciating agony, suffering, and mag re that human—or 
inhuman—ingenuity could devise and inflict on tortured mankind, It 
is too freshly seared on our hearts and memory to require me to pic- 
ture it again. The s ng, horrible cost; the thousands and tens 
of thousands of splendi happy clear-eyed, clean-limbed young men, in 
the prime of their yo who laid down their lives; the crushed and 
ruined hopes and dreams, 
were | by the maimed and these dead. 

Who can count the full cost and the stupendous price they id 
that humanity and justice might live? Yet the gladly laid down 

a em 4 


them, our martyred dead. 

From their dying grasp they threw the torch of civilization to us 
that we might carry on” the glorious work for which they gave their 
lives, If we fail them, they can not sleep. If we do not “carry on” 
their work, they will have died in vain. - 

But these hallowed dead have not died in vain. We will not be false 
to our trust. Justice to the dead and duty to the living allke demand 
that we transmit and carry on the glorious and inspired work the 
have begun—that agen! and might shall be wiped from this — 4 
and justice and right shall prevail and rule all mankind, Let us not 
be dismayed that we are still far from our goal; that there 18 still 
much injustice and inhumanity in this country and in the world ; that 
there is still hun and poverty and crime; that clouds and dangers 
still threaten the horizon; that we are still far from that rule of peace 
and love we all so long and pray for. But we are headed in the right 
direction. It is not so much where we are to-day that counts as 
much as n what direction we are traveling. And when finally Heaven 
sends this war-stricken and tortured world the true light o pe it 
will be found that this glorious Nation shall have ever been in the van- 
guard and the torchbearer. 

But as we remember our beloved dead, let us not forget our heroic 
living; those brave boys who bared their breasts on the same battle 
fields, who shared the same dangers, the same su , but who were 
spared from the same fate by Divine Providence, and were not called 
upon to make the supreme sacrifice for their devotion. 

As I look about me I recognize many of those boys who served with 
me “over there.“ To them and you I say do not think that we have 
forgotten; do not think that this Government and Nation will for 
long lect and overlook their debt and graude to you, the living. 
We will soon see a memorial day for the living as well as our hero 
dead, warriors, and defenders. 


Oh why do we roage our sweets so to the living 
Who have at t too much of gall, 

And then with open, generous bands kneel, giving 
Unto our dead our all? 


What care the dead for the gentle token, 
The the praise, the fleral offerings, 

When 1 iring palpitating hearts are broken 
For of fost these things? 


Win not the dead rest easier, will they not sl more cefully 
and sweetly in their last resting places in the knowledge and faith that 
we have been honest and just to their living comrades in arms? 

Shall we not say to the dead, Tou have not died in vain,” and to 
the ving, “You have not fought in vain”? 

eir rest remain unbroken, and we, who must sooner or later 
join them, may we share as honored a reating = until the hour 
cometh when “the dead shall hear the voice 9 


shall hear and live. 

May posterity show to us, the living, what we to-day, by these simple 
services and ceremonies, by our love and honor and undying gratitude, 
show to our glorious dead. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: i 

S. 3659. An act to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: -> 

S. 2014. An act to provide for the settlement of small hold- 
ing claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico. 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratu- 
lation to represent the Government and people of the United 
States at the centennial celebration of the independence of 


Brazil. 

S. 1911. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. . 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3659. An act to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes, to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 5 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Miss Ropertson indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Brann of Virginia, for Monday next, on account of 
important business, and for Tuesday, attending city election. 

To Mr. Burton, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Papcert, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 12, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11731. A bill to provide for the renting of the first floor 
of the customhouse at Mobile, Ala., to the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1086). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. . 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. J. Res. 192. A joint resolution providing for survey of the 
Potomac River banks and adjacent lands from Washington, 
D. C., to Great Falls, with a view to possible extension of the 
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District park system; without amendment (Rept. No. 1087). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3425. 
An act to continue certain land offices, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1088). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11983) authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of certain sites for naval aviation stations; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution (H. Res. 363) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 7452; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11984) granting a pension to 
Jacob Gish; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5971. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Volunteer Officers of 
the Civil War, Kansas City, urging the passage of House bill 
4097 ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5972. Also, petition of Thomas B. Felder, Esq., New York 
City, N. Y., relative to charges made against him in the Senate; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5973. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolution adopted by the 
Idaho State convention of the Knights of Columbus, held at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, in opposition to the Sterling-Towner bill, to 
create a department of education, to authorize appropriations 
for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the States in the promotion and sup- 
port of education, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

5974, Also, resolution adopted by the Idaho State convention 
of the Knights of Columbus, held at Twin Falls, Idaho, in sup- 
port of claims for compensation by wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of the World War; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 


Monpay; June 12, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, ` 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Brandegee Goodin McCumber Sheppard 
Bursum. Hale z McKinley Shortridge 
Cameron Harris cLean immons 
Capper Harrison McNary Smoot 
Culberson Johnson Myers Spencer 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Sterling 

Dial Jones, Wash Nicholson Underwood 
Dillingham Kendrick Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Keyes Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Kin Overman Watson, Ga. 
France Ladd Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Gerry. La Follette Ransdell Willis 

Glass McCormick Rawson 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hxriax] are engaged in a hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Floridæ [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that the announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
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PETITIONS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Cook & Feldher 
Co., of Jackson, Mich., praying for the imposition in the pending 
tariff bill of only a moderate duty on cotton gloves, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry merchants and citizens 
of Jackson and Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the imposition 
in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate duty on kid gloves, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by members of the 
faculties of the Central High School and the Junior College, 
both of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring the granting of relief to 
the afflicted peoples of Armenia, Anatolia, and Asia Minor now 
alleged to be suffering from severe Turkish atrocities, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Girard, and Sidney, all in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of only a 


moderate duty on cotton gloves, which were referred to the 


Committee on Finance. 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1723) for the relief of Edward J. Schaefer 
(Rept. No. 763); and 

A bill (H. R. 7695) for the relief of James E. Connors (Rept. 
No. 764). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 162) for the relief of Sarah Shelton (Rept, No. 
765): and 

A bill (S. 528) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. von 
Ezdorf, deceased (Rept. No. 766). 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on June 12, 1922, they presented to the President 
of the United States the following bills and joint resolution: 

S. 1911. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 

S. 2014, An act to provide for the settlement of small holding 
claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratula- 
tion to represent the Government and people of the United States 
at the centennial celebration of the independence of Brazil. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3701) for the relief of Blattmann & Co., of Waeden- 
swil, Switzerland (with the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Minister of Switzerland to the Department of State, which 
was ordered to be printed) ; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3702) providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New Mex- 
ico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain also within 
such State; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 208) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis to enter into contracts for the erec- 
tion of buildings for its head office and branches; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment providing that 
$1,000,000 appropriated in Public Resolution No. 50, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, approved April 21, 1922, for the preservation, protec- 
tion, and repair of levees under the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, be not carried to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury, but that said sum be authorized to be appro- 
priated for use under the terms of the flood control act of 1917, 
subsequent to April 21, 1922, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 10766, the House river and harbor authoriza- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed, 


1922. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH OF MONTANA. 


Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wats] delivered an unusually able and elo- 
quent address before the Virginia Bar Association at Lynch- 
burg, Va.,.on the 8th instant, concerning the regulation of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
bears directly upon a matter which is pending in the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. : 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond in 8-point type, as follows: 

[Address delivered at ee June 8, 1922, by Senator WALSH 
of Montana. 


i THE OVERBURDENED SUPREME COURT. 

Considering the extraordinarily brilliant history of the bar of 
the State of Virginia and the many distinguished lawyers who 
have periodically addressed meetings of it, I count myself sig- 
nally honored in being invited to speak to-day before this as- 
semblage, regretting only that the exactions of my official duties 
have compelled me to select a subject to which, in the discharge 
of them, I have been required to give some thought. 

The current session of Congress has been singularly prolific 
in questions, the solution of which involved the study of our 
fundamental law or the wisdom of departure from policies 
dating from the time of those who gave us that great charter. 
The scope and effect of the fourth amendment, assuring the 
people against unreasonable searches and seizures, became the 
subject of spirited controversy in connection with the supple- 
mentary prohibition legislation, commonly referred to as the 
“beer bill,” and in the investigation into what are known as the 
“red raids,” prosecuted during the winter of 1919 and 1920. 
The right of Congress to adjust through a commission the obli- 
gations due to our Government from foreign nations, arising 
out of loans made during the war and transactions incident 
thereto, amounting in the aggregate to approximately $11,000,- 
000,000, was challenged, it being contended that the conduct of 
negotiations with foreign powers is, by the Constitution, re- 
posed exclusively in the President, who alone is authorized to 
enter into agreements with such, subject to approval by the 
Senate, and further, that if the power is legislative in character 
rather than diplomatic, or if Congress has concurrent authority, 
it can not delegate the authority with which the people have 
intrusted it in that regard to a commission whose acts bind our 
Government, without the necessity of subsequent approval by 
Congress, or either branch thereof. 

The appointment of a Senator and a Member of the House 
on the commission just mentioned, both of them serving as 
such at the time the act creating it was passed, gave rise to 
another question of constiutional construetion which was, on 
the nominations being submitted to the Senate, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, whose advice to the effect that 
the Constitution forbade their appointment was ignored by 
the Senate. 

The antilynching bill precipitated in the House a stout con- 
test over the scope and effect of the post-war amendments 
to the Constitution, which will probably be renewed in the 
Senate. 4 
The pending tariff bill has been assailed because of what 
are referred to as the “elastic” provisions thereof, authorizing 
the President to raise or lower the rates or to change the 
classification or form of the duty, in order to, and to such an 
extent as shall, “equalize the conditions of competition in 
trade” in the markets of the United States as between the 
foreign and domestic product. 

In the discussions attending the consideration of the ques- 
tions referred to, involving the Constitution as originally framed, 
a purpose is professed to discover and give effect to the in- 
tention and to carry out the plan of the wise founders of our 
Government. 

Another measure pending in the House proposes a radical 
departure from the system devised by them as a part of the 
machinery of government contemplated by the Constitution, 
to which your thoughtful consideration is invited. It is a 
bill the avowed purpose of which is to relieve the Supreme 
Court of the burden of a supposedly overcrowded calendar, 
which end is to be achieved by a further amendment of the 
judiciary act of 1789. 

Notwithstanding the mutations undergone by that justly 
eelebrated law, the work largely, if not entirely, of Oliver 
Ellsworth, member of the Constitutional Convention, United 
States Senator and Chief Justice of the United States, neces- 
sitated by the multiplication of causes reaching it consequent 
upon the phenomenal growth of our country and the expansion 
of the field of activity of the Federal Government, none of 


them impaired the right guaranteed by the act to have re- 
viewed in the Supreme Court, as a matter of right and not 
of favor, a Federal question determined by a State court 
against the party invoking it until the passage of the act of 
September 6, 1916, now appealed to in support of the bill re- 
ferred to as a precedent for a further encroachment upon the 
principle just mentioned. 

The accumulation of business in the Supreme Court moved 
Congress, as early as 1875, to exclude from consideration by 
it appeals in civil causes in which the amount involved was 
less than $5,000, $2,000 being the minimum fixed in the Ells- 
worth Act. The act of 1875 made another interesting change in 
requiring that in causes of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction 
the review of the Supreme Court should be limited to the de- 
termination of questions of law arising on the record, closing 
the opportunity in such cases to introduce additional evidence 
in the appellate tribunal, a right which was recognized by the 
act of March 3, 1803, amending the act of 1789, which, after 
providing for filing a transcript of the record on appeal in 
eases of equity, of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction, and of 
prize or no prize, had this added clause, “and that no new evi- 
dence shall be received in the said courts on the hearing of such 
appeal, except in admiralty and prize causes.” Whether the 
Supreme Court ever did take additional evidence in such causes 
or whether prior to the act of 1803 the right to submit such on 
any appeal was ever claimed or exercised, excited, I confess, 
my curiosity, though I found no time to satisfy it. 

Further relief was afforded indirectly by the act of March 8, 
1887, corrected by the act of August 13, 1888, with which the bar 
is familiar, occasioned by the growth of the business of the Fed- 
eral courts generally, the main features of which were the in- 
crease of the minimum money value involved in order to en- 
title-the litigant to bring in or to remove to a Circuit Court a 
civil cause from $500 to $2,000, since raised to $3,000, and the 
requirement, in the case of actions founded on diversity of citi- 
zenship, that they be brought in the district of the residence of 
either plaintiff or defendant. 

These innovations were but palliative, however, and the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals came into existence by the act of 1891 
as a thorough-going solution of the serious problem presented 
by the accumulation of business before the Supreme Court, in 
consequence of which it was nearly, not quite, four years in 
arrears. It introduced the idea of a review in the Supreme 
Court, by grace and not by right, created a permissive, as well 
as an obligatory, jurisdiction, the former to be exercised by 
certiorari in civil causes in which the Federal jurisdiction was 
originally invoked by reason of diverse citizenship or alienage, 
the latter by appeal or writ of error when it depended upon the 
existence of a Federal question. The limitation in that act of 
the right of review in all cases brought in or removed to the 
District Courts because of diversity of citizenship to the new 
courts created by it is eminently just. It is exceedingly ques- 
tionable as to whether the time has not passed when the 
Federal courts should be burdened with litigation of that 
character. 

The conditions which gave rise to the provision of the Con- 
stitution extending the Federal jurisdiction to such causes have 
all put passed away, if they were not always wholly imaginary. 
We have ceased to be an aggregation of warring States, sus- 
picious of each other, the people of each harboring hostile senti- 
ments toward those of every other or some other, likely to be 
manifested in civil suits by judges and juries. I am sure a 
citizen of Virginia would suffer no disadvantage in the courts 
of Montana against a citizen of that State before any judge 
or before any jury to which both were unknown, or equally 
well known, and I can not believe that as much can not be said 
for the courts and juries of this Commonwealth. 

Should a federation of the States of Europe ever be organ- 
ized on the lines of our Union it would undoubtedly be wise, in 
view of the hatreds engendered by the recurrent wars among 
them since before the dawn of history, the differences in lan- 
guage and religion and many other circumstances tending to 
perpetuate the heterogeneity that prevails, to make provision 
for the trial of causes in the general rather than the local 
courts at the instance of a litigant being a citizen of a State 
other than that in which the suit is brought or to be brought. 
Happily no such condition prevails here. But even under the 
adverse conditions that now obtain in Europe there seems to 
be, outside of Russia, no such denial of justice by the courts of 
one country thereof with respect to the citizens of another as, 
save In rare instances, to provoke diplomatic interference or to 
be any serious obstacle to trade. It may be gravely questioned 
whether there is any justification whatever for continuing the 
favor accorded by our Federal judicial system te litigants not 
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citizens of the State in which they become such, implying as it 
does, unwarrantedly, that their deserts would not be meted 
them in the courts of such State. 

The change effected by the amendment of 1887-88, denying 
recourse to the Federal jurisdiction in civil causes in which 
the amount involved is less than $2,000—since raised to $3,000— 
though inspired by a desire to curtail the work devolving upon 
the Federal courts is, in fact, a confession that the principle 
upon which those courts are open to suitors of the class to 
which the act referred is unsound. The limitation fixed in the 
original judiciary act was doubtless intended to exclude petty 
cases, but not all those now excluded, being otherwise eligible, 
can be denominated as such. 

It may be true that in our courts foreign corporations suffer 
to some extent from local prejudice, not because they are for- 
eign, but because of their being, as a rule, organizations of the 
character that they are, representing considerable accumula- 
tions of capital. The domestic corporatin encounters the same 
hostility wherever it obtains, and in no less degree. The liti- 
gant who is accorded a choice of going into or having his cause 
removed to the Federal court, simply because his residence is 
in some State other than that of the forum, has no ground of 
complaint when he is given a right of appeal to a tribunal of 
equal dignity with that of the court to which his case would 
have gone had it been tried in the State court. One appeal is 
all he is entitled to. 

Whatever consideration may have impelled Congress to ac- 
cord to one invoking the Federal jurisdiction on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship, the right to apply to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari to review an adverse decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, he can not contend that justice would 
not be done him were the judgment of that court made final. 
There will be occasion to refer to this subject again. 

The jurisdiction over controversies between private parties 
depending upon alienage has little, if any, better foundation. 
Doubtless it was instituted partly like that arising out of diver- 
sity of citizenship on the assumption that the local courts would 
be subject to the influence of a prejudice against outlanders, 
but perhaps, as well, in the belief that the new government 
would be held in higher esteem abroad if it, charged with the 
conduct of international affairs, should undertake, in its own 
courts, to see that justice was done the foreigner. The policy 
of Hamilton, under which the National Government assumed 
the obligations of the States, had not yet taken shape and no 
little cause for distrust had been given by some of them touch- 
ing their purpose to pay their own debts to subjects of other 
countries, or to require through the process of their courts the 
payment of obligations of like character by individual citizens. 

Whatever may have been the occasion for according to aliens 
the privilege they enjoy of electing to submit their controver- 
sies at will, either to the State or to the Federal tribunals, it 
long since away. The courts of the several States have 
established a reputation for justice and learning which suffers 
in no respect by comparison with those of any country to which 
American citizens are from time to time obliged to resort. 

From the beginning, aliens accused of crime against the laws 
of the several States—that is, for all ordinary crimes—have 
been brought to trial before the courts thereof without, so far 
as my information enables me to speak, a single protest upon 
the part of any Government against the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings or the justice of the judgment or sentence. It ought 
not to be expected of our Government that precaution be taken 
to safeguard the property interests of foreigners, deemed un- 
necessary when their lives or their liberty are at stake. Nor 
is it either logical or just in the General Government by its 
laws even remotely to suggest that though the State courts may 
be trusted to try aliens for crimes alleged to have been com- 
mitted by them, they are to be regarded with suspicion in 
respect to civil controversies to which aliens are parties, 

The new procedure introduced by the Court of Appeals Act of 
review by certiorari was extended by the act of December 23, 
1914, so as to permit the consideration by the Supreme Court 
of a Federal question determined by the court of last resort of 
a State, though the decision therein was in favor of the party 
relying upon such Federal question, an enlargement of the 
jurisdiction of the ultimate tribunal. 

By the act of January 28, 1915, the writ of certiorari was 
prescribed as the sole method of review of judgments of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in bankruptcy cases. It afforded some 
further incidental relief by providing that the Pacific railroads 
theretofore held to be entitled to invoke the Federal jurisdic- 
tion by virtue of the fact that they were organized under acts 
of Congress should no longer enjoy that right. This was speed- 
ily followed by another act, the purpose of which was, like 
that of the bill under consideration, to limit the obligatory 
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jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and thus enable it to give 
adequate consideration to causes deemed of paramount im- 
portance—the act of September 6, 1916. Besides making the 
final judgments and decrees of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
actions arising under the railroad employees’ liability act and 
similar acts to promote the safety of operatives engaged in 
interstate transportation by rail, and in apparent obliviousness 
of the fact that the law already so provided, judgmenis and 
decrees of such courts in bankruptcy cases reviewable by cer- 
tiorari only, it made that method of review the exclusive way 
of getting before the Supreme Court a judgment or decree of 
a State court in a cause in which some “title, right, privilege, 
or immunity” was claimed under the Constitution of the 
United States, “or of any treaty or statute thereof or commis- 
sion held or authority exercised under them,” whether the de- 
cision was for or against the party making the claim. 

The scope of the writ of certiorari was correspondingly ex- 
tended so that causes which had theretofore come to the 
Supreme Court by right can now be heard only by grace of that 
tribunal, if one may appropriately or pardonably employ that 
expression. 

The original judiciary act guaranteed a right of review in the 
Supreme Court from the judgments of the State courts in three 
classes of cases: 

First. Those in which were raised the validity of a statute or 
treaty of or an authority exercised under the United States. 

Second. Those in which were drawn in question the validity 
of a statute of or an authority exercised under a State on 
the ground that it is repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, 
or laws of the United States. 

Third. Those in which was asserted some title, right, privi- 
lege, or immunity or authority under such Constitution, laws, 
or treaties. 

The right of reexamination existed, however, only in the 
event that the decision of the State court was against the party 
thus relying on the Federal Constitution or laws or treaties 
or asserting the validity of an authority Federal in its origin. 

The third class of cases, reviewable as of right since the 
organization of our Government, was transferred from the 
obligatory to the permissive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

There is, indeed, a basis for the distinction thus made, in 
that in the first two classes the constitutionality of the statute, 
treaty, or authority is brought into question, whether it be State 
or Federal, measured by the limitations in the fundamental law 
of the Nation. In the third there is presented only a question 
of the construction of the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States. 

The act left, however, illogically, subject to review by writ 
of error or appeal, just such questions if they came to the 
Supreme Court from the circuit court of appeals, having been 
the basis of resort to the Federal jurisdiction, except they 
arose under the specific acts of Congress mentioned, namely, the 
bankruptey act and the railroad employees’ relief acts. That 
law is not one in the authorship of which anyone may take a 
just pride. Why single out those particular acts of Congress as 
unworthy of the attention of the Supreme Court, to be invoked 
as in the case of any other law enacted by it? And why shut 
out a question of the construction of the Constitution, or a law 
or treaty of the United States, or the validity of an authority 
exercised by them, except by permission of the court, when it 
comes from the highest court of a State, but admit it when it 
comes from the Circuit Court of Appeals; and, finally, why 
accord one an opportunity to be heard on a claim of being 
denied by a State court a right guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution if it is disregarded pursuant to a statute, either of 
the State or of the Nation, but deny him relief if his rights 
have been invaded or disregarded without even the justification 
of a statute? 

The bill which gives occasion to these remarks, should it be- 
come a law, will remove in some small degree these incongruities. 
It makes all judgments and decrees of the circuit court of ap- 
peals reviewable by certiorari only. It further limits the obli- 
gatory and extends the permissive jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court by transferring from the one to the other cases in which 
“ig drawn in question the validity of” an authority exercised 
under the United States, the decision being in favor of its 
validity, or “an authority exercised under any State on the 
ground of its being repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States.” There would remain no obligatory jurisdiction except 
in cases in which a State court should deny the contention that 
a State statute is repugnant to the Constituion, laws, or treaties 
of the United States, or that a Federal statute is violative of 
the Constitution thereof. 

The discretion to be reposed in the Supreme Court by this 
proposed statute is not fully expressed in the statement just 
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made, It would authorize the Supreme Court, upon the petition 
of a party, to require to be certified up to it for examination 
any cause, civil or criminal, pending before any Circuit Court of 
Appeals, including the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, even before judgment or decree has been rendered in 
such court. F 

The overworked writ of certiorari is further, by the bill un- 
der consideration, made the sole method of review of the judg- 
ments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands. In view of the dignity given to the writ it is difficult 
to explain why it was not made the sole means of invoking the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary was told by the Chief 
Justice that the bill is the work of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. If so, it exemplifies that truism, half legal and half 
political, that a good court always seeks to extend its juris- 
diction, and that other maxim, wholly political, so often as- 
serted by Jefferson, that the appetite for power grows as it is 
gratified. 

I think the act of 1916 made an unfortunate innovation in 
limiting the cases in which a review of the decisions of the 
State courts might be had as of right, and that the bill to which 
your attention is now directed, imposing, as it does, a further 
limitation, ought not to command the support of the bar at 
least in that respect. Let me remind you that by the act just 
mentioned no error of a State court touching the construc- 
tion of a Federal statute can come before the Supreme Court 
for review except by its permission on an application for a 
writ of certiorari, nor, for that matter, any question of the 
construction or application of the Constitution of the United 
States, except the validity of a statute, State or national, as 
being repugnant to it is involved, 

We have developed in the Western States a wonderful sys- 
tem of mining law, consisting of the acts of Congress of 1866 
and 1872, and acts amendatory thereto, providing for the dis- 
position of the mineral lands of the United States, the customs 
of miners to which the laws referred to give the sanction of 
statutory enactments, and the decisions of the courts construing 
and applying them. The whole system of the disposition of the 
public lands naturally bears a close relationship to that which 
is concerned exclusively with the mineral lands, and a more 
or less intimate knowledge of the former is essential to a full 
comprehension of the intricacies of the latter. So vast is the 
accumulation of learning with which the subject has been en- 
riched, so prolific are the statutes relating to it in controversial 
questions, that a late work which must be at the hand of every 
lawyer in the western mining region consists of three bulky 
volumes. It need not be said that the amounts involved in the 
controversies out of which mining law as it is understood in 
this country has been evolved are often vast. The producing 
area of the Butte district, the output of which has run into 
billions, the richest mineral deposit the world has ever known, 
is not to exceed two miles square. As a rule the justices of the 
Supreme Court, though always masters so far as the general 
principles of the law are concerned and often specialists in 
some branch, have scarcely a bowing acquaintance with mining 
law, if, indeed, it is not a sealed book to them, or some of 
them. Moreover, a comprehension of the questions involved 
frequently, if not invariably, requires some familiarity, and not 
unusually a rather intimate familiarity, with mining geology, 
both to comprehend the particular proposition presented and the 
force and applicability of decisions to which appeal may be 
made, To deny a litigant a right to present to the Supreme 
Court a question arising under the laws of Congress touching 
the disposition of the mineral lands, except by writ of cer- 
tiorari to be issued upon written application supported by 
briefs, but without orul argument, is all but to compel him to 
abide by chance alone, with the odds all against him. 

Scarcely less intricate are the problems which arise under 
the public land laws generally, and while our section may be 
more fruitful in causes ‘presenting Federal questions than 
others or than the country generally, there is scarcely any re- 
gion that does not produce controversies depending for their 
solution upon Federal statutes. It is not only such that are 
shut out but, as well, every case involving the denial of a 
title, right, privilege, or immunity set up or claimed under the 
Constitution of the United States. There would be included, 
no statute being involved, a right claimed under the full faith 
and credit clause, the clause guaranteeing to the citizens of 
each State the privileges and immunities of citizens of the sey- 
eral States, and those ample rights guaranteed by the four- 
teenth amendment. 

It is understood that it was because of the frequency with 
which actions were brought to the Supreme Court upon the 
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claim, often shadowy, of the denial of a right under the amend- 
ment mentioned that the restriction was asked and, as I think, 
unreflectingly imposed by Congress, I may say, for whatever 
of exoneration there may be in it, that the act was passed in 
my absence. But the prevalence of the evil, if it be such, 
alluded to, as it seems to me, is a very poor reason for denying 
to the meritorious classes of cases to which I have referred a 
right to be heard in the tribunal whose appropriate function is 
to give an authoritative interpretation to the Federal law. 

Quite likely a vexing fecundity has been exhibited by the 
bar in respect to appeals said to present questions of the dis- 
regard of rights protected by the fourteenth amendment, but 
if the idea advanced is without substance or not open to seri- 
ous debate, the appeal may be dealt with summarily by the 
usual motion to dismiss or affirm or by relegating it to the 
short-cause calendar, while the practice of prosecuting such 
may be deterred by the consistent imposition of the penalty for 
frivolous appeals. 

As heretofore pointed out, the bill in question not only con- 
firms the departure, the unwisdom of which I have not hesi- 
tated to condemn, but it would likewise transfer to the per- 
missive jurisdiction causes in which are involved the validity 
of an authority exercised under a State, as distinguished from 
a statute of such State, on the ground that it is repugnant to 
. AS United States, or the validiy of an au- 

y exercised under as distinguished fr — 
ute of the United States. re i 

Just what was covered by the word “ authority“ as used in 
the judiciary act and continued in the present law and to be 
continued should the bill under consideration become a law it is 
somewhat difficult accurately to comprehend. It is not easy to 
conceive of an authority exercised under a State not founded 
upon a statute of such State, considering its constitution as a 
statute, as doubtless it must be regarded, nor to conceive of an 
authority exercised under the United States not founded upon 
a statute or treaty thereof, giving the word “ statute” a similar 
significance, 

It would seem as though every case involving the validity of 
an authority exercised under either State or Nation would in- 
volve the validity of a statute or treaty. It may be that the 
word “ statute " is to receive a more restricted Significance and 
the class of cases covered by the term authority“ is such as 
present acts done as within the constitutional grant and inde- 
pendent of statute or treaty. This view would seem to be sus- 
tained by Mathews v. McStea (20 Wall. 646), where the question 
was as to the sufficiency of the acts of the President to inaugu- 
rate a war which would invalidate the contract upon which suit 
was brought. The case of Pickering v. Lomax (145 U. S. 310) 
presented the question of the authority of the President to exe- 
cute a deed of Indian treaty lands, but that obviously was to be 
determined upon the existence and construction of a treaty or 
Statute or both and involved a claim of title or right under 
a statute of the United States, elsewhere covered in the ap- 
peals act. A long line of cases holds that the failure of a 
State court to give due consideration to a judgment of or to 
proceedings had in a Federal court is a denial of the validity of 
an authority exercised under the United States, but it would 
seem as though all such cases equally involved the denial of a 
ite or right claimed under the Constitution and statutes of the 

nion. í 

It is advanced in Telluride Power Transmission Co. v. Rio 
Grande & Western (175 U. S. 639) that in view of the use of 
the word “commission” in the statute in juxtaposition to 
“authority” the latter probably refers to a personal authority, 
such as, as suggested above, springs from the Constitution with- 
out any statute. The word “commission” was doubtless em- 
ployed to reach the case of acts by subordinate executive offi- 
cers, civil and military, done by virtue of the authority reposed 
in the President, whose instruments they become pro hae vice. 
Possibly a ‘ruling by a public service commission, acting under 
authority of a State, said to be confiseatory in character and 
therefore violative of the fourteenth amendment, when no as- 
sault can be made on the statute under which the commission 
acts, would be within the purview of the particular feature of 
the judiciary act being considered, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion by the bill made permissive instead of obligatory. How- 
ever, whatever vestige of the obligatory jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court is founded upon an authority eXercised under a 
State, not involving the validity of a statute tested by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, would be gone, as well as such as is founded 
upon the validity of an authority exercised under the United 
States not involving the validity of a statute or treaty thereof. 

It will be seen that the bill to which Congress is asked to 
give its assent will multiply the applications for writs of 
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certiorari. In my judgment they are far too numerous now. 
„I have not the figures at hand to show what percentage of 
the causes determined by the nine Circuit Courts of Appeals 
are made the basis of applications for that particular writ 
of review, but it must be high. It is not expensive relatively 
to prosecute such an application, and why should not a lawyer 
take the chance even though it be a remote chance? As a 
rule his client will spur him on, though he himself despair. 
During the current term 324 such applications were filed, of 
which 53 were granted and 273 denied, and 4 remain undis- 
posed of. Whatever may be said touching the degree of care 
with which such applications are considered, it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that in the vast majority of cases 
they can have nothing more than the most cursory and super- 
ficial examination. There is a limit to the capacity for work 
of even justices of the Supreme Court. But even if the 
pressure of business and the multitude of such applications 
did not forbid a careful inquiry into the debatable character 
and importance, public and private, of the question raised, it is 
notorious that the importance of a point in a lawsuit is often 
lest sight of or only feebly comprehended by a judge, though 
ordinarily capable and astute, when unaided by oral argument. 
Indeed I have long believed that the value of an oral argu- 
ment, aside from affording an opportunity to acquaint the 
court with the essential facts of the case, in which respect 
the spoken word has a value quite beyond that of the printed 
page, is measured not so much by how far the bench has been 
convinced as by how successfully the interest of the justices 
has been aroused in the determinative propositions canvassed 
in the brief. Moreover, preconceived notions erroneously 
entertained are often dissipated with ease in oral argument 
against which counsel who must rely on a printed brief would 
have no warning. It has been said that an attorney who 
waives oral argument betrays his client. Our concern is to 
see that justice is done. I am convinced that to be required 
to submit to the Supreme Court on a written or printed state- 
ment of the facts and briefs whether a canse should be re- 
viewed in that court is a denial of justice in a multitude of 
cases. 

But justice delayed is justice denied, and if the work of the 
Supreme Court is accumulating beyond its power to dispatch, 
giving due attention to the same, it is incumbent on Congress, 
within its powers, to grant relief. If the plan proposed is open 
to grave objection, what is the remedy? It will be well to 
dispel some misapprehension, more or less prevalent, concerning 
the conditions. The number of cases docketed annually has 
remained substantially stationary since 1910, while the num- 
ber of cases carried over has declined during that period from 
586 in 1910 to 343 in 1921, The figures in detail are given in 
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The number of cases disposed of each year is ascertained by 
subtracting from the sum of the cases carried over in any one 
year and the cases docketed in that year the number of cases 
carried over into the following year. These have increased 
from 485 in 1910 to about 600 in recent years. For several 
years past a period of about one year has elapsed between the 
docketing of the case and the argument of the same. The delay 
is not apparently undue, but it is quite evident that the court is 
working at high pressure, disposing annually of over 100 cases 
more than it was accustomed to dispatch 10 years ago. 

Some complaint has been made that the time allowed for 
argument is in many cases all too brief. It willbe recalled 
that the limit fixed by the rules, formerly two hours, was a few 
years ago reduced to one and a half hours and later to an hour. 
Though the court has been liberal in extending the time upon 
the assurance of counsel that the cause could not be adequately 
presented within the period limited by the rule, it not infre- 
quently happens, particularly when the controversy involves in- 
terests that can not be grouped with perfect regard for all, that 
the argument is so restricted as to be well-nigh valueless. This 
situation may well claim some attention. 

Statesmen and jurists have declaimed against the constant 
expansion of the field of Federal activity and the absorption by 
the National Government of power exercised in the past exclu- 
sively by the States, the fruitful source of much of the business 
that crowds the calendar of the Supreme Court. It seems im- 
possible to stay the tendency in that direction. Political parties 
vie with each other in their professions of a purpose to bring 
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relief from real or supposed evils through national legislation. 
A widespread disposition prevails, peculiar to no section, to 
look to the General Government for redress for wrongs or relief 
from untoward conditions regardless of constitutional limita- 
tions. It is to be hoped that at some time in the future a 
healthy, reaction will set in, but meanwhile something must be 
done to permit the orderly consideration of causes which should 
properly receive the prompt attention of the Supreme Court. 
It may aid if some thought is given to the question of what are 
such causes, 

I conceive, as heretofore stated, that the primary function of 
that court is to give an authoritative interpretation of Federal 
law, constitutional and statutory. First among the cases 
enumerated in the Constitution to which the judicial power of 
the United States extends are those “arising under this Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made or 
which shall be made under their authority.” I would only as a 
last resort curtail in any degree the right to a hearing on such 
cases in the Supreme Court, but I would limit that hearing to 
the Federal question involved. 

In the case of causes brought into the Supreme Court from 
the State courts the hearing is, as is well known, so limited. 
There is no reason why in the case of causes in which the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction is invoked, in the first instance, because of the 
presence of a Federal question the review in the Supreme Court 
should not be similarly limited. One who is able to so state 
his case as to make it appear from his bill or complaint that a 
Federal question is involved may begin his action in the Fed- 
eral District Court and have the whole case reviewed in the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals and then in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Another in whose controversy there is equally, 
involved a Federal question but of such a character as that it 
will not appear from his pleading, artificially framed, can not 
take that course. (B. & M. Con. Co. & S. M. Go. v. M. O. P. Co., 
188 U. S. 632.) He must go into the State court and reach the 
Federal Supreme Court by that route, but arriving there he can 
be heard, properly enough, only on the Federal question. 

If the jurisdiction of the District Court over causes in which 
a Federal question is presented is to be preserved, the judg- 
ments or decrees of the Circuit Court of Appeals in such should 
be made final, except as to the Federal question, which should 
be reviewable by writ of error. Such a change would afford 
some very substantial relief to the Supreme Court, It frequently, 
happens that the Federal question upon which the jurisdiction: 
of the District Court is invoked is so doubtful in character as 
barely to sustain such jurisdiction, the real controversy between 
the parties depending upon issues of law and fact quite apart 
from such question. In a case of that class recently decided by, 
the Supreme Court the Federal question was disposed of in a 


brief paragraph or two, while the other questions, so intricate 


that the court directed a reargument of the appeal, called for 
exhaustive study of a voluminous record and, as exhibited by 
the elaborate opinion filed, a discriminating and laborious 
examination of the other propositions of law raised. It might 
be added that though all three courts through which the cause 
passed held that though there was enough in the Federal ques- 
tion te sustain the jurisdiction the contention made with respect 
to it by the complainant was not sound. 

I would cut more deeply than is here proposed. I would 
abolish altogether the right to go into the Federal court in 
the first instance simply because there is a Federal question 
involved. There is less justification for that branch of the 
jurisdiction of the district court than there is for that which 
depends upon diversity of citizenship or alienage. It had its 
origin in a strange belief that a hot rivalry might—indeed, was 
quite likely to—spring up between the State government on the 
one hand and the National Government on the other, so in- 
tense and possibly so bitter as to render it doubtful whether 
State judges would dispassionately and fairly administer the 
national law. We know that these dismal forebodings have 
happily proved altogether vain. So long as the litigant has 
the right through a writ of error addressed to the State court 
to have the Federal question upon which he relies passed upon by 
the Supreme Court full justice isdone him. The abolition of this 
jurisdiction, it is true, would not afford the Supreme Court any 
relief beyond that which would ensue by making the judgments of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals in such cases reviewable only as to 
the Federal questions involved in them, but it would contribute 
in some measure to relieve the congestion of business in the 
District Court, so great that Congress is importuned to create 
some twenty-odd additional district judgships, and the legisla- 
tion simply awaits an agreement between the two Houses as toa 
few additional districts importunately insisting on being taken 
care of. On the consideration of that legislation it was gravely 
proposed in the Senate to abolish inferior Federal courts alto- 
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gether, reminding one of the attitude taken by Richard Henry 
Lee in connection with the judiciary act when it was on its 
passage before that body that such courts should be empowered 
to entertain only causes of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction. 
These radical views can probably command little support in our 
day, but it is my studied conviction that the reasons which im- 
pelled the Congress in 1789 to invest the Federal courts with 
jurisdiction over civil causes because of diversity of citizenship 
of the parties or alienage of one of them or because a Federal 
question was involved, never having been valid or having ceased 
to be valid because the conditions which it was assumed would 
justify the grant of such jurisdiction, do not prevail, the right 
to resort to the Federal courts on any such grounds should be 
abolished, 

So far as that branch of the jurisdiction of the District 
Court which depends upon the existence in the controversy of a 
Federal question or upon alienage is concerned, no sturdy oppo- 
sition to its elimination is to be anticipated save such as 
springs from the natural conservatism of lawyers, no particu- 
lar interests being concerned about its retention, But the case 
is different when it comes to the other branch. It is per- 
fectly well known that innumerable corporations have been 
organized under the laws of States other than those in which 
they contemplate operating for no reason except to enjoy a 
choice of having their legal controversies determined as their 
interests would seem best subserved, either in the State or the 
Federal courts, while the scandal of “tramp” corporations, 
the incorporators of which are residents of the State in which 
they do business under charters from distant States, sued out 
in order to escape the jurisdiction of the local courts, ig a 
reproach to our judicial system. All such may be expected to 
rise in their might to acclaim the excellence of the system 
under which they enjoy such an unconscionable advantage over 
their neighbors. 

Meanwhile, in like manner, I would make Federal questions 
raised in actions depending upon diversity of citizenship— 
those in which the Federal question was not made to appear by 
the initial pleading—reviewable by writ of error to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. But I would make the judgment of that 
court final in both classes of actions, except as to any Federal 
question involved. I would thus rid the Supreme Court of the 
labor and annoyance of examining a vast number of applica- 
tions for writs of certiorari. I would reduce the number of 
such applications rather than indefinitely increase them. I 
would relieve the Supreme Court from considering a vast 
mass of questions with which there is no special reason why it 
should concern itself that it might devote more time to the 
argument and more thought to the consideration of questions 
peculiarly within its province. 

The rules which guide or should guide the Supreme Court 
in passing on applications for writs of certiorari have never 
been very clearly defined, or perhaps it is more accurate to say, 
so far as any rule has been laid down, it is so general in char- 
acter, except in a single particular, as to tolerate the exercise 
of an unrestrained discretion, The court has said that the 
writ will be granted whenever there is a conflict of decisions 
among the Circuit Courts of Appeals, or between one of such 
courts and a State court, in order to bring about uniformity, 


_ or whenever the interests of the Nation in its internal or exter- 


nal relations or the importance of the question involved 
demand. 

Perhaps the writ might be appropriately employed when the 
interests of the Nation are directly involved, and particularly 
with respect to its foreign relations, as was the case when 
the court ordered a transfer of the record in the case of The 
Three Friends (166 U. S. 7) even before it was heard in the 
intermediate court. It would seem, however, that in such a 
case the writ would more appropriately go, in the interest of 
expedition, on the motion of the Attorney General, to the Dis- 
trict Court rather than to the Circuit Court of Appeals. So far 
as I can learn, this extraordinary power bas never since been 
exercised by the Supreme Court. Its authority to proceed 
seems not to have been questioned in the suit referred to, 
though it might well have been in view of the language of the 
governing act, to the effect that the Supreme Court might 
require to be certified to it “for review and determination“ 
any case the judgment or decree in which the Circuit Court 
of Appeals was made final by the act. The word “review” 
would seem necessarily to imply that the cause should first 
have been determined by the Circuit Court of Appeals. This 
conclusion is enforced by the fact that power was granted. to 
issue the writ only in cases which otherwise became final in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. It is quite likely, if not more 
likely, that national interests would require a speedy determi- 
nation of a cause in which the jurisdiction depends upon the 


existence in the controversy of a question arising under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States as though it was 
invoked because of diversity of citizenship. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that that portion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals act had no other purpose than to afford the litigant 
whose case would otherwise terminate in that court an op- 
portunity, should the decision of that tribunal be adverse, 
to ask a review by the Supreme Court. However, what- 
ever doubt may inhere in the present law in that regard 
the bill under consideration would remove, for it expressly 
declares that the writ of certiorari may be issued either before 
or after judgment. I find it difficult to conceive of any justifi- 
cation for such a provision, except to meet the contingency of 
a pressing national need, when, as suggested, the writ ought 
to procure the direct transfer of the cause from the District 
Court after judgment to the Supreme Court, regardless of the 
ground upon which the jurisdiction of the court of first instance 
was invoked. 

But barring cases in which national interests are involved, 
there is to my mind little justification for transferring to the 
Supreme Court litigation between private parties, either because 
of the importance of the questions involved or to secure uni- 
formity of decisions. “Importance” is a highly elastic term. 
Every suit involving a debatable proposition of law is more or 
less important, and there is no more of misfortune in a conflict 
between two Circuit Courts of Appeals, or between one of such 
courts and a State court, than there is in a conflict between the 
courts of any two of the forty-eight States. Still if the writ of 
certiorari were confined to cases in which such conflict exists, 
and the review restricted to the proposition in respect to which 
there is a difference, the number of applications would be 
limited and the labor entailed in passing upon them relatively 
light. 

In my judgment the way to solve the problem is to relieve 
the court from the consideration of questions with which it 
should not now be troubled. Why should the Supreme Court 
be devoting itself to the consideration of the ordinary questions 
of commercial and corporation law, of negligence and torts 
generally, of domestic relations, of municipal securities, and the 
complex problems presented by the intricate and involved con- 
tracts which characterize the great business transactions of 
our day? ; 

To recapitulate. The bill under review would substitute 
certiorari for writ of error in the case of judgments of State 
courts, in which is questioned the validity of an authority exer- 
cised under the United States, on the ground that it is contrary 
to the Constitution, laws or treaties thereof, or an authority 
exercised under a State on the ground that it is repugnant to 
the National Constitution. It would substitute certiorari for 
writ of error in causes coming to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
because involving a Federal question. The amount of relief 
appears inconsequential. 

On the other hand, I would abolish the writ of certiorari as 
to cases in the Circuit Court of Appeals and restrict the con- 
sideration in all cases from that court as in cases coming from 
the State court to any Federal question involved which should 
be subject to review as of right. I would amplify the right to 
the writ of error to State courts by renewing the provisions of 
the judiciary act in relation thereto, rendered ineffective by the 
act of 1916. I am convinced that not only would a greater 
measure of relief be thus afforded, but a higher measure. of 
justice would prevail and a more rational judicial system 
obtain. But I would look forward to the eventual abolition of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in civil causes because of 
diversity of citizenship or alienage or because the controversy 
involves a Federal question. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some time ago the subject of the 
housing conditions in the District of Columbia received to some 
extent the attention of the District Committee, of which I am a 
member. We considered it particularly in view of the large 
building program that it was desired to enter upon for school 
purposes in the District. Subsequently Secretary Hoover met 
with the Commissioners of the District, aud I also had the op- 
portunity of being present. It was recommended at that meet- 
ing that a committee be appointed to investigate the housing 
situation in the District of Columbia, the reason for the house 
shortage, the cause of high rent, of the impediments and ob- 
stacles which are offered to building, the reason for high charges 
upon loans, and all cognate questions. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the commissioners, of which Mrs. Eli A. Helmick 
was chairman. The committee has been in session from time to 
time; and recently, in fact on last Saturday, a tentative report 
was submitted by Mrs Helmick as chairman, I am advised that 
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the report was not accepted by the committee, but the report 
is of such merit and contains so many valuable suggestions that 
I feel that it ought to be referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the end that that committee may take such 
steps as may be deemed necessary. 

Speaking for myself, I believe that an investigation should be 
had by the District Committee. There is no doubt that men 
and corporations in this District are charging extortionate 
rents, and that many obstacles are opposed to legitimate build- 
ing operations here. There should be a full and complete and 
exhaustive inquiry by the District Committee, because the im- 
pediments which this commission met with, perhaps, precluded 
that full investigation which should be made. The report ap- 
pears in the Washington Daily News, a newspaper which has 
been doing most excellent work in presenting the evils of the 
housing situation to the people, 

I ask that the tentative report which I have indicated be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING REGULATIONS, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I shall take but a moment of the 
time of the Senate in discussing a matter net connected with 
the tariff. 

The public has been waiting very patiently for the President 
to modify the order in regard to so-called daylight saving. A 
short time ago the Star told us that by a vote of 10 to 1, I 
believe, the people who had voted did not approve of the present 
arrangement, and recently we have read in the News that a 
great many of the employees of the Government are most stren- 
uously against this new scheme. I was in hopes that the parties 
who had imposed upon the President by telling him that this 
was desirable would have the manhood to go back and ask him 
to revoke the order. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Geargia? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. According to my custem, I went 
to my office yesterday morning to dictate the editorials for my 
paper. The stenographer in the case is a young woman who 
works in the splendid State Department, under our magnificent 
premier, Mr. Hughes. She told me that she had been assigned 
to three different offices of the big men to take down shorthand, 
and not a single one of those men was on duty when the office 
opened. In other words, this foolish daylight-saving order is 
striking the small men and the weaker women, and not striking 
the strong men at all, and the Senator from South Carolina is 
quite right in protesting against it. 

Mr. DIAL. The employees get out earlier in the afternoon, 
they have to go home to hot quarters, and they have to rush to 
get up in the morning, and hurry to get a little breakfast. 
These who live out some distance, of course, are delayed, and 
it is very burdensome upon them. As the Senator from Georgia 
has Baid, no doubt the high officials come whenever they get 
ready. 

I am more deeply interested in the schools, and I most earn- 
estly protest, in behalf of the school children, against the early 
hour. I protest also upon the part of the housekeepers and 
laborers of the District. It is true that school will soon be out, 
but I do not want any such precedent established here. 

Not only that, but it militates against the public service and 
public interest. Before the present plan went into operation 
we received the mail at 3.30, and we receive it now at the same 
hour; but before, we would get information from the depart- 
ments and answer the mail in the afternoon, so that our con- 
stituents would have the information practically 24 hours earlier 
than they get it at the present time. ‘The force at my office tells 
me that now when they telephone to the departments immediately 
after the last mail comes in, the doors are closed, and there is 
no one to answer the telephone. 

So it oecurred to me that the 15th would be a splendid time 
to let the prior practice go back into operation, and I am in 
hopes that some one will call it to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, or that the President himself will take notice of it, and 
have the order revoked, to take effect on the 15th of this month. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I present a resolution from a 
number of ladies in my State protesting against certain sched- 


ules in the pending tariff bill. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the resolution inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That we protest at the food, tableware, and women’ 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. These . will 1 
Sarre} 3 of living in ay — Se They are fines 
ev y can men upon erican women and upon Ameri 
children. They should not be allowed to become law. oo 


Yours sain AAR 
Cantey Sams (Mrs. STANKHOPÐ Sams), 
President Social Survey Club, 1922-23, 
Secretary New Century Olub, 1922-23. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of paragraph 859 on page 76, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be read. 

The Reapine OLERK. Page 76, line 14, paragraph 359, surgi- 
cal and dental instruments— 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee and as a com- 
mittee amendment, on page 76, I move to strike out lines 14 to 
20, both inclusive, and line 21 down to and including “ad valo- 
rem” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


valorem; dental 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from North Daketa wishes to substitute for that part of section 
359 down to and including the words “ad valorem,” on line 21, 
that which he just read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We propose to strike out lines 14 to 21, 
inclusive, down to the proviso on line 21. That part of the 
paragraph which we propose to strike out gives different rates 
on surgical and dental instruments 

Valued at not less n onen, 

cents per 9 tf — — 285 song msg 8 per 
dozen for each $1 per dozen of such value; aad tn addition thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

We propose to strike out all the specific duties and give a 
straight ad valorem of 45 per cent on surgical instruments 
and 35 per cent on dental instruments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the committee substitutes 
for the 60 per cent per dozen, on line 18, 45 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; for both the specific duty and the ad 
valorem duty, which would amount, as I now recall, to about 
J.. ORE ee ad valorem 

uty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the committee proposes to strike 
out both the specific duty and the 60 per cent ad valorem duty 
and substitute 45 per cent for both? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Forty-five per cent on surgical instru- 
ments and 35 per cent on dental instruments, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a very substantial reduction, no 
doubt, but I am not prepared to say that it is as great as it 


a discussion of the matter just at this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is, of course, new matter that has 
been presented to the Senate. I should be very glad if 
Senator would proceed with some other paragraph and 
return to this paragraph in a very short time. I should 
to look into it a little before it is finally acted upon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 


instruments? I could not fully hear what he said to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Dental instruments are given a straight 
ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is that in a separate provision from surgical 
instruments? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are provided for in the same amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from North Carolina de- 
sires to pass over the paragraph temporarily we can proceed 
to the consideration of some other paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I only desire that it may be passed tem- 
porarily. We can return to it in a very short time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the paragraph is passed 
over, I sheuld like to inquire of the Senator from North Da- 
kota what is the ad valorem equivalent of the rates as now 
fixed by the committee amendment? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. The rate is about 80 per cent as fixed by 
the bill and the committee amendment reduces it to 45 per 
cent ad valorem in one case and 35 in the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to suggest to the Senator from North Dakota that this amend- 
ment is very important and many people are interested in it. 
I think amendments of this important character ought to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate and be permitted to lie on the table for 
one day in order that we may study them and understand upon 
what we are voting. It Wimpossible to comprehend the scope 
of an amendment of this kind by merely hearing it read with- 
out an opportunity of studying and reflecting upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I bave several copies of the amendment 
here and will be glad to hand the Senator one; but I think it 
is quite easy to keep in mind only the two proposition that under 
the amendment we propose a straight ad valorem duty of 45 
per cent on surgical instruments and a straight ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent on dental instruments, It is hardly necessary to 
have such an amendment lie over for a day ih order to under- 
stand what it is. 

Mr. KING. The reason for the difference in rate is, I sup- 
pose, that teeth are not worth as much as bones, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are certain amend- 
ments which have been offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota, which are very important, and I think they ought to 
lie on the table in order that we may have an opportunity to 
consider them, and not have them presented here without any 
chance to consider them at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish it to be definitely 
understood as to this matter that I am very much gratified 
at the reduction which the committee has proposed; a 
reduction from 80 per cent to 45 per cent in one case and 35 
per cent in another is a very substantial reduction. It may 
be that it is not sufficient; I have not investigated that, and 
I merely desire the matter to be held open for a while in 
order that I may have an opportunity to look into it a little 
to ascertain whether action should be allowed to be taken on 
the new rates now proposed without further discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is a very reasonable request, and I 
am glad to accommodate the Senator from North Carolina. I 
now propose that we shall proceed to the consideration of 
paragraph 860. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if he will not be willing that para- 
graph 360 go over for the day? I have some data upon that 
paragraph, but I have not them here and they are not avail- 
able to me now. I should like to present them in consideration 
with that paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, so long as we may con- 
sider some other paragraph I am not particular, although it 
is a little difficult for us to go from one paragraph back to 
another. The Senator from South Dakota desires, however, 
that paragraph 860 be passed over for the present, and I now 
ask that we take up paragraph 302 in reference to ferro alloys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance to paragraph 302 will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
49, line 2, after the word “carbon,” to strike out “2? cents 
per pound on the metallic manganese contained therein” and 
to insert “ $2.50 per ton,” so as to read: 

8 containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, $2.50 
per ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 49 I desire to withdraw the com- 
mittee amendment beginning in line 2, and in line 2 to strike 
out the numerals 23 and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
1 g” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I wish to inquire of the Senator from North 
Dakota what disposition has been made of the numerals 
“$250” which are found in line 47 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee proposes to withdraw the 
amendment and then to strike out 23,“ and insert “13” in 
lien of “23.” 

Mr. SMOOT. And the words “ $2.50 per ton,” in line 4, will 
also be stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was what the junior Senator from Utah 


asked. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole matter, to which the Senator 
from Utah refers, will be stricken out if my suggestion is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain what effect the amend- 
ment just suggested on behalf of the committee will have upon 
the text of tlie bill as reported by the Committee on Finance? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. It is a material reduction in the House rate, 
and the duty proposed now is designed to take care of the duty 
on manganese ore which was inserted the other day. 

Mr. KING, It is an increase over the original Senate com- 
mittee amendment. Has the Senator from North Dakota fig- 
el oo what the increase would be measured in ad valorem 
ra 

Mr. McCUMBER, We have made the increase to corre- 
spond with the 1 cent duty which was voted the other day upon 
the manganese content of manganese ore. In order to allow 
a proper differential it is necessary, of course, to increase the 
duty on the product made from the manganese ore, and the 
rate propesed here is in accordance with the estimate made by 
the experts that it will require about 1 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator whether the percentage of differential is 
not too high? The Senate has given its approval to the House 
provision imposing a duty of 1 cent a pound on the manganese 
content of manganese ore. Manganese is reduced to ferro- 
manganese by the electrolytic process generally. It seems to 
me that 1 cents is altogether disproportionate as protection. 
Of course, the manganese manufacture should be allowed a 
compensatory duty of 1 cent. I think the Tariff Commission 
report discloses that ferromanganese can be produced just as 
cheaply in this country, if the additional cost occasioned by 
the duty on manganese is taken care of, as it can be produced 
anywhere in the world, except possibly in those countries where 
power may be secured more cheaply than in the United States. 
I do not know why it should be so, but apparently power can 
be secured more cheaply in Canada than it can in the United 
States, and of course it can be secured more cheaply in Nor- 
way; but, all things considered—and this is an industry of my 
State; we have the only ferromanganese mill, I think, in the 
West, and I am not averse to helping it along, inasmuch as it 
is an infant industry—I think that a rate of 15 cents a pound 
is giving to the ferromanganese producer a consideration that 
is vastly greater than the consideration given to the producer 
of manganese when he gets only a cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House allowed a differential of 2% cents 
per pound, which is altogether too much, figured on the actual 
differential necessary between the metallic content of the ore 
and the ferromanganese, Figuring a loss of 29 per cent in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese and taking into consideration 
the result of imposing 1 cent duty on the ore, the differential 
required $1.51, or 51 cents above the 1 cent on the metallic con- 
tent of the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Utah will allow me, will he state how much of the 
proposed rate of 1g cents is compensatory and how much a 
protective duty? 

Mr. SMOOT, Seven-eighths of a cent is the compensatory 
duty. The Senate voted for 1 cent per pound on the man- 
ganese content in the ore. Now, in the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese ore there is a loss of at least 29 per cent in the 
case of the high-grade ore. From the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey the Senator will find that— 

The employed in the manuf: 
ident the. 9 of eee o 
lost on the average in the electric furnace than in the blast furnace. 
It is claimed that this Joss can be reduced to 10 per cent by the use of 
the electric-furnace method, but figures obtained on the ifie coast 
show a r loss. One of the leading concerns in that region manu- 
facturing ferromanganese in 1918 rted a metallic loss of man- 
ganese in the manufacturing process of 80 per cent. 

The average, I am told, is 29 per cent, and that is in the case 
of the very highest grade of manganese ore which can be ob- 
tained in the United States, 

Again, I wish to say to the Senator from Montana that the 
coke used in the manufacture of ferromanganese from the ore is 
very much cheaper in England than it is in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate provided by the 
committee amendment, then, is a compensatory rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I asked th 
Senator. There is no protective duty included? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no protection whatever, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is entirely compensatory? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a compensatory duty pure and simple. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, It is my opinion that it is a 
fair duty in view of the duty on manganese ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee, 


~ 
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The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On line 6, page 49, it is proposed 
to strike out “45” and to insert “30,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 8 

Provided, That ferromanganese for the 8 of this act shall be 
such iron manganese alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of man- 
gu nese. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee.. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on line 10 I desire to 
modify the committee amendment by striking out “20” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1% cents per pound on the manganese 
contained therein, and 15.” I send the amendment to the desk 
and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to disagree to the 
committee amendment so as to restore the House text in the 
following words: 
cents per pound on the manganese contained therein and. 

It is also proposed to strike out 28 and insert “1%,” and 
to change the “20” to 15,“ so that the entire amendment, if 
amended, will read as follows: 

1% cents per pound on the manganese contained therein and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
that gives exactly the same specific rate upon the manganese 
metal or the manganese silicon that was given upon the ferro- 
manganese that is manufactured from manganese ore. We give 
them exactly the same compensatory duty as ferromanganese, 
namely, 1§ cents per pound, instead of 21 cents per pound as 
provided for in the House bill; and instead of giving them 
28 per cent protection, as provided in the House bill, on the 
American valuation, we give them 15 per cent ad valorem upon 
the foreign valuation. In other words, the 15 per cent is the 
Protection afforded the manufacturer of manganese metal out 
of ferromanganese or out of the manganese ore itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator whether there ought not to be a differential between 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen? 

Mr. SMOOT. A different protective rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information I have concern- 
ing this matter leads me to believe that there should be a dis- 
tinction. Indeed, it seems to me that with respect to both of 
these products, when the duty on the manganese is taken care 
of, there is not really much of anything else needed, and cer- 
tainly not in the case of spiegeleisen. I read from the survey, 
The ferro-alloy industries,“ Bulletin C-1. In discussing the 
subject of tariff considerations, the Tariff Commission says: 

(1) Spiegeleisen and ferromanganese have been classified in our tariff 
laws for several decades with “iron in pigs.” While they are blast- 
furnace products, their uses and conditions of production vary greatly 
from those of pig iron. They pang to the general class of ferro-alloys. 

(2) No question now arises with reference to the competitive posi- 
tion of the American producer of spiegeleisen. His raw material is 
abundant and cheap and his conversion costs are low. In the case of 
ferromanganese, however, the American manufacturer is obliged to get 
his raw material abroad. 

They make a distinction between the spiegeleisen containing 
the low percentage of manganese and the ferromanganese con- 
taining the high percentage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I call the Senator's atten- 
tion 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. This statement, 
of course, is made upon the existing condition of things, when 
the manganese ore is admitted free; but when the manganese 
ore carries a duty of 1 cent a pound on the manganese content, 
of course the spiegeleisen producer ought to be protected to 
that extent. That is, he should have a compensatory duty; 
but when he gets his compensatory duty the Tariff Commis- 
sion tells us that there are no competitive conditions whatever, 
and that the spiegeleisen producer can produce it in this coun- 
try just as cheaply as the foreigner. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s statement would be absolutely 
correct if no account were taken of the amount of carbon that 
could be contained in the spiegelized article; but the Senator 
will notice in this case that it must not contain more than 1 
per cent of carbon. Therefore it must be made by the thermit 
or the aluminum process, and it must be made in small quanti- 
ties. If there were no question as to the amount of carbon 
that would be allowed in the spiegelized article, then, of course, 
they could make it as the Tariff Commission says; but the 
amount must be limited. For instance, I call the Senator's 
attention to paragraph 301. There the Senator will notice that 
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the spiegelized iron and steel and kentledge are all in the same 
paragraph; but that contains more than 1 per cent of carbon, 
and it can be treated entirely differently. That is why a clause 
is put in this paragraph limiting the amount of carbon that can 
be contained in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information I have does not 
make any distinction in these matters at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice in paragraph 301 that 
the duty on spiegeleisen containi more than 1 per cent of 
carbon is $1.25 a ton, and it is classified there with iron in 
pigs, iron kentledge, and so forth; but in paragraph 302 the 
amount of carbon in the manganese must be less than 1 per 
cent, and therefore it must be made by the thermit or the 
aluminum reduction process, which can only produce it in 
small quantities. That is why the change is made in paragraph 
Ba and it shows the difference between paragraphs 302 and 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not been able to discover 
that the question of the amount of carbon in it is of conse- 
quence at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the manganese is not used the 
same as the iron. The manganese containing less than 1 per 
cent of carbon is used in the hardening of brasses and bronzes, 
and if it had 1 per cent of carbon or more they could not use 
it at all. It would be impossible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No doubt there are some kinds of 
spiegeleisen containing a small amount of carbon that are used 
for purposes for which spiegeleisen containing a large per- 
centage of carbon Is not fitted; but that is not the question. 
The question is, Why does it cost more to produce the one kind 
than to produce the other kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does cost more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What information has the Senator 
on that point? My information is that the spiegeleisen can be 
produced here as cheaply as anywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is made in a blast furnace and the other 
is made in a crucible; and I know and the Senator knows that 
it costs more to make it in a crucible than it costs to make it 
in a blast furnace. All that the Senate committee gives is 
15 per cent ad valorem, not 28 per cent ad valorem, as the 
House gives, on the American valuation; and that is the 
reason why the change was made, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator say that 17 
cents a pound is 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 15 per cent ad valorem has nothing 
to do with the 14 cents per pound. That is the compensatory 
duty because of the fact that the Senate voted for a duty of 
1 cent a pound on the manganese ore; but, for instance, in 
Paragraph 301 the article is sold by the ton; in paragraph 302 
it is sold by the pound. That shows what a difference there 
is in the making. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not yet discovered that 
there is any information available to us that makes any dis- 
tinction at all between spiegeleisen which contains less or 
more than a certain per cent of carbon. The fact about the 
matter is that in the case of both of these commodities, ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen, the manganese itself constitutes 
70 per cent of the total cost, and only 30 per cent goes for 
overhead and interest upon capital and labor and everything 
else, the labor cost being, I think, about 20 per cent of the 
total cost; so that, if that is taken care of, it seems to me 
that that is all the duty that there ought to be on either ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen over and above the compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's attention was called away when 
I gave the reasons, at his request, why that difference of 1 
cents was necessary. I can repeat it briefly by saying that the 
loss runs as high as 30 per cent—the average is about 29 per 
cent—and, then, the coke is very much less expensive in Eng- 
land than it is in the United States. I think I have here the 
quotations which show the difference. The Tariff Information 
Survey calls attention to the loss of 30 per cent, and the Senate 
committee has figured it down to the very cent. 

I know that the independent ferromanganese manufacturers 
claim that we are going to drive them out of business with a 
duty of 13 cents. They say they are entitled to 2}, which the 
House gave them. I do not think it will drive them out of 
business, but I do know they are entitled to 11 cents, and that 
is what the committee has given them. = 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My information is that in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese the recovery of the metal con- 
tent in the ore averages about 80 per cent, the loss being only 
about 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true of the high-grade ore, but 
it can not be done with the great mass of ore that is imported, 
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nor can it be done with any ore that is produced in the United 
States, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not profess to have any per- 
sonal knowledge about the matter, and I am obliged to take 
what information is given me from official sources with respect 
to this particular subject. They say that the loss is not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the manganese content of the ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission Survey says: 

i ts de t rtain metallic losses In 
e — — 5 7 F N from 2 — then avail- 
able. Twelve furnaces, producing about 40 per cent of the oe mags 
output of ferromanganese, showed a metallic loss of manganese in the 
manufacture of this alloy of 29 per cent. 


That is what I stated, that the average was 29 per cent. I 
admit that the United States Steel Co. cam import selected 
ore from some foreign country containing the highest possible 
percentage of manganese and get 20 per cent out of it, but there 
is no ore in the United States out of which they can get it. 
The average of all the ores produced by the 12 independent pro- 
ducers averages 29 per cent, as I stated, and the loss in the 
manufacture of spiegeleisen, as I stated, is 38 per cent. 

It should be stated, however, in this connection that the ores used 
were largely American, whose silica content is relatively large. 

So the Tariff Information Survey claims that the American 
loss is 88 per cent. We are trying to protect the ferromanga- 
nese ore produced in Colorado and Montana, and what is the 
use trying to protect the ore if we allow a rate upon the ferro- 
manganese that will let the ferromanganese in and kill the ore 
business? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The simple question is, What is 
the rate necessary in order to accomplish the result? That is 
the whole question. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will figure from the statement 
made by the Tariff Commission, he will see that 11 cents is 
scarcely enough, and if we are going to protect the ore—which 
is what the Senate committee wants to do—I do not want ferro- 
manganese to come in to the disadvantage of the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But seeing that there is only 1 
cent duty on the manganese content of the ore, it requires some 
demonstration to show that you have te put 11 cents on the 
ferromanganese product. Let me inquire of the Senator just 
what have been the importations of spiegeleisen into the coun- 
try under the existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they were put in the Recorp the other 
day, but I will look them up. In 1918 there were $4,300,804 
worth; in 1919 there were $4,283,541 worth imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is of what? 

Mr. SMOOT., Of ferromanganese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I asked abeut spiegeleisen. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations must be very small, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are there any importations at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not think there would be very much 
imported. In 1918 there were $228,012 worth; in 1919 there 
were $1,018 worth; and in 1920 there were $277,900 worth. 
The Senator will find that on page 359 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information, about the middle of the page. That refers to the 
spiegeleisen mentioned in paragraph 301, not this to which we 
are referring, because this has not been kept separate, and I 
can not tell the exact figures; but I will frankly say to the 
Senator that it could not be very much. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My information about it is that 
no spiegeleisen is imported into this country at all. I have 
the information now before me. For the nine months of 1921 
the imports were $9,260 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct; but in 1920 there were $277,900 
worth imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; $277,900, and $9,260 worth 
in the nine months of 1921. In 1919 there were $1,018 worth, 
and in 1918 there were $228,012 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator make a motion to put 
the rate on the ores lower, if he wants it, and let the Senate 
vote upon it? If the Senator wants a lew rate, so that the 
ferromanganese can come into this country, let him make a 
motion such as I have suggested. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am trying to profit by the full 
information of the Senator from Utah. I inquired of him 
whether he thought there should be a different rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the rate is just as low as it can be 
to keep out the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, then should 
there not be a higher rate on ferromanganese? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the rate on ferromanganese of 17 
cents is enough to equalize the duty on the ore and the ferro- 
manganese, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator tell us whether 
he thinks that is necessary in order to equalize the conditions 
with respect to spiegeleisen? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does not the Senator think it is 
too much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Ido net. I think it is too much if the man- 
ganese contains over 1 per cent carbon, and could be made in a 
furnace, but where it must be less than 1 per cent carbon, and 
has to be made in a crucible, it is not too much. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask my colleague 
in respect to ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent 
of carbon, on which a rate is recommended of 15 cents a pound. 
It seems to me that a tariff of $22.50 a ton, which, as I figure 
it, would be permissible under this amendment, is rather heavy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
which has been offered is to fix the rate at 1} cents a pound, 
and we have cut the ad valorem rate of the House from 28 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. KING. I think I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was not here, and I will state 
briefly just what led up to this change. 

The House gave a rate of duty of a cent a pound on the man- 
ganese content in the ore. The Senate Finance Committee 
placed manganese ore on the free list. The Senate disagreed 
to the committee amendment, leaving a rate of 1 cent a pound 
on the metallic content. That, of course, necessitates a change 
in the rate of ferromanganese. The House with 1 cent on the 
metallic content gives manganese 23 per cent. The Senate com- 
mittee, with the same rate on the manganese content in the ore, 
gives 1% cent a pound on the ferromanganese. That is a par- 
ticular kind of ferromanganese, as it must contain not more 
than 1 per cent of carbon. In the paragraph before that man- 
ganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon is provided 
for. Wherever it contains more than 1 per eent of carbon, then 
it is made in a furnace, but where it contains less than 1 per 
cent carbon it must be made in a crucible, and only in small 
quantities. 

The reason why they made the difference is that ferroman- 
ganese containing less than 1 per cent carbon is used in the 
hardening of brass and bronzes, and if it contained more than 
1 per cent carbon it could not be used for that purpose. The 15 
per cent that the Senate gives is simply the protection that is 
necessary for the industry, and if I am not mistaken that is 
exactly the rate applied in the Underwood law. 

Mr. KING. I will state the point I had in mind, and I shall 
be glad if I may have for a moment the attention of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. The paragraph provides that 
ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon shall 
have a duty of 11 cents per pound. Here is the point to which I 
wish to call attention: 

Provided, That ferromanganese for the purposes of this act shall be 
such iron manganese alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of manga- 
nese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That refers to the item immedi- 
ately preceding and not to spiegeleisen. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, but I wanted the Senator's 
view as to the point I am about to make now. It means, I think, 
that iron manganese alloy which contains 30 per cent of man- 
ganese will be entitled—that is, the entire product of 2,000 
pounds, instead of 30 per cent of 2,000 pounds—to a duty of 1§ 
cents. So if a given tonnage, taking 1 ton to illustrate what 
I mean, is entered at the customhouse containing 30 per cent 
only of iron manganese alloy it receives a duty upon the entire 
content, 60 per cent of which may be comparatively valueless, 
and the duty would be, therefore, $22.50 upon the iron manganese 
alloy consisting of only 600 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the standard is 
80 per cent. This is only put here by way of precaution. There 
is nothing given as to the effect the tariff will have, but if it 
were thrown open entirely and nothing said about it at all, we 
do not know what they would undertake to do, It is simply a 
precaution taken in the tariff measure. 

Mr. KING. That may be, and yet it oceurs to me that it is 
giving a duty upon 1,400 pounds of some other product. If the 
imported article contains 30 per cent of iron manganese alloy, 
then the whole ton would carry the duty of 13 cents per pound, 
so the ore may be reduced ore so as to send in a given importa- 
tion only 80 per cent and still get the entire duty of 13 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read it carefully he will see 
it says “ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent of 
carbon.“ If we go back of that it is “ ferromanganese contained 
therein.“ It is not “if it is 80 per cent,” or 65 per cent, or 50 
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per cent, or 30 per cent, or whatever it is. It is the amount of 
manganese contained therein.” 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will allow me a minute, that 
would be all right if it were not for the proviso starting on 
line 4: 


Provided, That ferromanganese for the pu 
be such iron manganese alloys as contain 3 
manganese, 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, if the product 
which is brought in be a manganese iron alloy, it needs to 
contain but 30 per cent of manganese in order to obtain the full 
benefit of 1 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator is in error about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the junior Senator from 
Utah is in error. It means that if it contains less than 30 per 
cent of manganese it is not to be deemed to be ferromanganese 
within the meaning of the clause and will not carry a duty of 
1} cents. If the manganese content is less than 30 per cent, 
it will be regarded as manganese, not ferromanganese, and will 
carry a duty of only 1 cent per pound, as provided in the first 
part of paragraph 302. 

Mr. KING. I suppose that is what was intended, but the 
language, it seems to me, is rather confusing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It reads: 

Provided, That Sexe OnE DES Dene for the pu 
be such iron manganese alloys as contain 3 
manganese. 

That is to say, anything that does not contain at least 30 per 
cent is not to be deemed to be ferromanganese for the pur- 
pose of fixing the duty of Ig cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not 1§ cents, but the 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty. If it does contain more than 30 per cent, then it is 
ferromanganese, and if it contains less than 1 per cent of car- 
bon, then it has 15 per cent ad valorem above the 11 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought I had this matter clearly 
in my mind, but I am confused when the Senator talks about 
15 per cent ad valorem. Where does the 15 per cent ad valorem 
come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was wrong; it is the metal that has the 
15 per cent ad valorem. There is no 15 per cent at all on the 
item about which we are talking. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The 15 per cent refers to molybde- 
num and not to manganese at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. Ferromanganese con- 
taining more than 30 per cent of manganese is ferromanganese. 
If it is less than that it is spiegeleisen and defined in para- 
graph 301, provided it has more than 1 per cent carbon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no specific duty on spiegel- 
eisen, so far as I can see. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will return to paragraph 301 he 
will see that the proviso put in there reads: 

Provided, That spiegeleisen for the purposes of this act shall be an 
iron manganese alloy containing less than-30 per cent of manganese. 

If it contains more than that, then it is ferromanganese, and 
that is the dividing line. The House cut it down to 15 per 
cent, and then changed it to 30 per cent. Thirty per cent is 
the proper division. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the explanations of my learned 
friend 

Mr. SMOOT. If my colleague will read it just as it is, he will 
see that it does not apply as he thought it did: 

Ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, 17 cents 
er pound on the metallic manganese contained therein: Provided, 

hat ferromanganese for the poe of this act shall be such iron 
manganese alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of manganese. 

If it contains less, then in paragraph 301 we say it is not 
ferromanganese, but it is spiegeleisen. 

Mr. KING. I am not satisfied with the explanation made by 
the Senator from Montana or by the senior Senator from Utah. 
It strikes me that there will be confusion and an attempt will 
be made to obtain the benefits or the disadvantages, depending 
upon which side of the shield is to be considered, that flow from 
the imposition of 1% cents per pound upon iron manganese alloys, 
where the imports are in products or consist of products where 
60 per cent at least of the import may be of some other prod- 
uct, practically valueless, some other product than ferroman- 
gunese. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would be correct if we did not 
specifically state that it should be the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein. My colleague’s position would be absolutely cor- 
‘rect if those words were not here, but they are here, 

Mr. KING. Let me ask my colleague a question: Does the 
committee intend by this provision to give a duty of 1§ cents a 


of this act shall 
per cent or more of 


I think the Senator is in error 


of this act shall 
per cent or more of 


pound upon all products brought into the United States de- 
nominated ferromanganese alloys, where 60 per cent of the 
imports of the product may be waste or gang, and 30 per cent 
and only 30 per cent consist of ferromanganese alloy? 

Mr. SMOOT, No; there is no such intention nor would this 
provision do it. If there were 100 pounds of that kind of 
product coming into the United States and it contained 30 per 
cent of manganese, then there is a duty of 1 cents a pound 
on the metallic content, which is the 30 per cent of manganese; 
but if, as I said, the words “the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein” were not here, then my colleague would be 
entirely right. If there were 40 per cent, there would be 1} 
cents on 40 pounds. If there were 60 per cent, it would be 13 
cents on 60 pounds. But if it were 20 per cent it would not 
fall in here at all, because it would not be ferromanganese 
but would be spiegeleisen, 

Mr. KING. I submit to my colleague that if the bill passes 
in this form there will be a controversy when importations 
come to the customhouse and the product consists of 30 per 
cent only of iron manganese alloys and 60 per cent of some 
other product as to just what the rate of duty should be. My 
colleague said the rate of duty would be only 11 cents per 
pound upon the metallic content—that is, the manganese alloy 
content—whereas it may be contended that the duty shall be 
levied upon the entire product, because it will be said that 30 
per cent of it consists of iron manganese alloy, and therefore 
the entire product which comes into the United States must 
bear the duty of 1§ cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure my colleague that will never happen. 

Mr. KING. I hope the construction contended for by my 
colleague is correct, but later on, after further examination, 
I may recur to it and make a motion to clarify it, if I shall 
not be satisfied that the construction which I think now will 
be placed upon it is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the senior 
Senator from Utah a question, if the junior Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will remember that we had some 
contest some days ago about the duty on manganese. The 
duty was fixed, in my judgment, entirely too high; but what 
I want to know is if this has been rewritten on the basis of 
the change then made so as to give a compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seven-eighths of 1 cent is compensatory duty. 

Mr. WILLIS. I recall the duty of 1 cent which we placed 
on manganese ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is necessary because the Senate voted a 
duty of 1 cent upon the metallic content in manganese ore. 

Mr. WILLIS. A vote which I think ought not to have been 
taken. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to put in the RECORD 
a brief statement, if it has not heretofore been put into the 
Recorp, showing the domestic production and the imports of 
ferromanganese. 

In 1908 the domestic production was 40,000 tons plus—I will 
not give the odd figures. That production increased until 1920, 
when we produced 295,447 tons. In 1918 we produced 333,027 
tons. The imports in 1908 were 44,000 tons; in 1918 they were 
27,000 tons; in 1919 they were 33,000 tons; in 1920 they were 
59,000 tons; and in 1921 they were only 9,057 tons. I have not 
the production for 1921; I have not obtained that from the 
Tariff Commission; but, as stated, in 1920 the total domestic 
production was 295,447 tons. 

The imports for last year consisted of only 9,057 tons; yet, 
in the face of that limited import, and a domestic production be- 
yond the 200,000-ton mark, and over the 300,000-ton mark in 
1918, it is proposed to place the very high duty of 14 cents a 
pound upon the product. It seems to me that it is entirely too 
high, and I do not think it may be justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me, I wish to express my concurrence in the view now 
expressed by him. I read from the Tariff Survey as follows: 


According to figures secured by the Tariff Commission on the cost of 
production, about 70 per cent— 


Seventy per cent— 


of the total expense of manufacturing ferromanganese is the price paid 
for the manganese in the ore. Hence ore cost is important in de- 
termining the competitive position of the American manufacturer. 


Now, with reference to the other 30 per cent, the survey 
states: 


With reference to conversion cost, the American producer Is at no 
disadvantage compared with his English competitor. Coke is cheaper 
in the United States than in England, and the higher wage rates pre- 
yailing here are offset in a measure by larger furnaces and greater out- 
put per man employed. 
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So all that it is necessary to do is to take care of the com- 
pensatory duty. There is a loss in the conversion of the ore 
into ferromanganese that should be taken care of in the com- 
pensatory duty. Now, what should that be? I continue reading: 


As manganese ores and ferromanganese and splegeleisen are on the 
free list— 


That is, under existing law— 


no question now arises in regard to compensatory duties. Should, how- 
ever, duties be levied either on the ores or on the alloys, the question 
of compensatory duties would arise. In passing from one stage of 
manufacture to another, there is always some loss involved, and this 
loss should be allowed for in imposing compensatory duties. In the 
manufacture of ferromanganese the recovery of metal contained in the 
ore averages in good practice about 80 per cent, 

So that, there being no difference in the conversion cost, and 
the only thing we are obliged to take care of being the com- 
pensatory duty, we have got to compensate upon the basis of a 
loss of 20 per cent. Accordingly, Mr. President, we should give 
25 per cent on 80 per cent; that is to say, a duty of twenty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 cent a pound will take care of the loss 
in conversion; so that the compensatory duty on ferromanganese 
should be one and one-fourth cents. That is what it should be 
according to the information here given us by the Tariff Com- 
mission. A compensatory duty of one and one-quarter cents will 
take care of the duty on manganese so far as conversion costs 
are concerned, 

Mr. President, I am not going to object to a duty of one and 
seyen-eighths cents per pound on ferromanganese ; but I want it 
distinctly understood that the difference between one and a 
quarter cents and one and seven-eighths cents is not a protective 
duty at all so far as the principle of the difference between the 
cost of production in one place and the other is concerned. If 
it is said that the difference between one and a quarter cents 
and one and seven-eighths cents—that is to say, Hve-eighths of a 
cent a pound—is to take care of the difference in the cost of 
transportation between Great Falls, Mont., for instance, and 
Pittsburgh, why, I will let it go at that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is taken care of in the 1 cent a pound 
on the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well; then there is no justi- 
fication whatever for the additional five-eighths of a cent. It 
is a plain gift to the producers of ferromanganese at the ex- 
pense of the steel industry of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; but I want to say that it is a plain gift to 
the producers of manganese ore in Montana and Colorado. That 
is where the gift is and nowhere else, and let us understand it, 
The Senator from Montana reads from the Tariff Commission 
a statement in regard to the highest grade ores in all the world ; 
a statement which was made at a time when the prices were the 
highest. I want to say to the Senator from Montana now that 
1 would not be standing here asking for a duty of 15 cents had 
the Senate not by a previous vote decided that the ores pro- 
duced in Montana and Colorado should be protected. The ores 
in Colorado and Montana are low-grade ores, and what the 
Tariff Commission has stated does not apply to them at all. 
If the Senator should vote for a rate of 14 cents only, the 
manganese ores of his State would go begging, and ferroman- 
ganese would be shipped in here instead of the ore. 

I take it for granted that the Senate of the United States in 
expressing their wish in this matter desired to take care of the 
ores produced in the West, and in order to take care of those 
low-grade ores we had to make the rate on the ferromanganese 
1% cents a pound. : 

I voted for free manganese, Mr. President; but, as I have 
said, if the Senator wants to move to reduce the rate of 1g 
cents now proposed let him do so now, and I will vote with him, 
I want, however, to tell him what the result will be. If we are 
going to undertake to protect an industry in the United States, 
what is the use of making the attempt on the one hand and 
then on the other hand robbing it of all that the first amend- 
ment intended it should have? 

The committee decided originally to put manganese on the 
free list, and only gave a rate of $2.50 a ton on the ferroman- 
ganese; but the Senate decided otherwise. The Senator from 
Montana knows that in all of these ores the higher the per cent 
of silica the greater the loss in the recovery of manganese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
stated quite frankly I did not know a thing about it. I am 
merely relying upon the information given to us by the Tariff 
Commission with respect to the matter, which is the result of a 
very extensive investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that what they say is true with respect 
to the highest grade ores shipped into the country, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But they do not speak about the 
highest grade of ore; they speak of all ores and give the recoy- 
ery in current practice. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let us see what they do say about it: 
With reference to the ores used, the recovery of manganese in the 


manufacture of ferromanganese depends largely upon the silica content. 
The higher the silica content the more manganese will be lost. 
average recovery in blast furnaces when 
i. e, ores containing 6 per cent or less silica and 48 per cent or more 
manganese, is about 80 per cent in good practice. 


The 
ood Manganese ores are used, 


Is there a pound of such ore produced in the United States? 
Not one. If we are going te protect the western miner, let us 
protect him not on the ore alone but on the product made from 

e ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What percentage does the Senator 
think the Tariff Commission was speaking of when it said that 
the loss was 20 per cent? 

1155 SMOOT. It says here containing 6 per cent or less 
silica. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How much? 

Mr. SMOOT. Six per cent or less of silica. The ore has to 
be of that high grade in order that 20 per cent may be recoy- 
ered. I understand that the United States Smelting Co., when 
they first began to import those high-grade ores, which now they 
can not get anywhere in the world, did recover 80 per cent, but 
the Tariff Commission in the same report state that the aver- 
age for the 12 concerns manufacturing in the United States 
is 29 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
content. The Senator spoke about high-grade ores. 
of ores does he mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifty per cent and above. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that the classification 
heretofore made was 35 per cent and above. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator the Tariff Commis- 
sion says in this very report that their statement applies only 
to ores containing 6 per cent or less silica and 48 per cent or 
more of manganese. The Senator knows that the ore produced 
in Colorado and Montana carries only about from 35 to 36 per 
cent. The highest that was ever shipped was only 37 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection is it was 42 per 


I was not inquiring about the silica 
What kind 


cent. 


Mr, SMOOT. I have not seen any record to that effect, al- 
though I did see one record which gave the figure at 87 per cent. 
I feel that the Senate placed a duty of 1 cent a pound upon 
the metallic content of manganese ore for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the production of the United States, and in order to 
protect the ore there must be a differential of seven-eighths of a 
cent on the ferromanganese, or else, instead of the producer of 
the ore haying protection he will have none, for it will come in 
here in the shape of ferromanganese and not in the shape of ore. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when I yielded to the Senator 
from Montana I was calling attention to the domestic produc- 
tion and the imports for the year 1908 to 1921, inclusive. I 
will ask that the table to which I have referred may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I will state in conclusion that at a time when there was no 
tariff duty on the ore, as I understand, and the ferromanganese 
came in free of duty, the importations last year were only 9,057 
tons, while the domestic production in 1920 was nearly 300,000 
tons; and yet it is proposed to allow this enormous rate of 14 
cents per pound upon the product. I repeat that in my judg- 
ment it is indefensible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Utah will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Domestic produc- Imports (con- 
— 8 Exports. 
Year. = 
value, Quantity. oe Quantity, aie 


Tons. 
A $44.31 | 44,024 
. 42.73 88,984 
40.49 114,278 
37.28 | 90,263 
50.40 | 99,137 
57.87 128,070 ROL E E 
55. 80 82, 997 43.014 
92.21 55, 263 60. 33 
164.12 | 90,928 | 101.62 
309. 17 45,381 134. 
250. 00 27,168 156.75 
137.24 33, 022 129.71 
188. 00 59, 254 131. 22 
9, 057 98. 09 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will not take much 
time in. discussing this paragraph. ‘The facts in reference to 
it have already been put in the Rxconb, but I wish the RECORD 
to show the philosophy of this action. 

In the first place there was nothing consistent in the action 
of the Senate in placing manganese ore on the tax list. Man- 
ganese ore is a commodity that is necessary in the production 
of certain classes of steel, but it is no more necessary in the 
production of such steel than is irom ore or coal. Iron ore is 
the basic material from which steel is made. Manganese ore 
is merely used as an alloy for the purposes of hardening steel. 
Coal is necessary. Now, the Senate has left coal and iron ore 
on the free list—and I do not object to that—and put man- 
gunese ore on the tax list. 

Of course, Mr. President, we know that when the raw ma- 
terial of any product, whatever it may be, is placed on the 
tax list the excuse is given—and sometimes it is a necessary 
conclusion—that a compensatory duty must be levied on the 
finished product. Why start in this industry—it does not 
relate to any other industry than iron or steel—by taking 
some part of the raw material and putting it on the tax list 
and leaving the other part of the raw material on the free 
list? There is no logic, there is no reason, there is no system 
whatever in such a procedure. Either one is right or the other 
is right. 

If this tariff bill is being written solely for the purpose of 
playing favorites, if special friends are to be taken care of 
within the folds of this bill that they may make money whereas 
otherwise they would not, then let the eountry know it; let 
us have the reason for it, but if you are going on a system of 
taxing raw material why not tax it all? Why not be consistent 
about your theory? You are not, and therefore I assume that 
the basis is that if you are friendly to one man you will erect 
a tax wall in his favor, and if you are unfriendly to another 
you will tear it down, and that that is the basis of taxation as 
contained in this bill. 

Of course I have never seen any logic in the proposal or 
reasoning that because some commodity is contained in the 
ground and lies there the man who happens to own the surface 
and can dig down and get it is entitled to have a tax levied 
on all of the-American people to make valuable to him a com- 
modity that is under his ground and that is not valuable unless 
you levy the tax. Until you start to take it out of the ground 
there is no labor in it. In all human probability he paid for 
the ground, or the original purchaser did, when there was not 
any tax on it. He paid for it without tax. He acquires the 
property and then asks the Government of the United States 
to increase the value of his property by levying taxes in his 
favor, 

As to ferromanganese, of course the cry may come here that 
it is necessary to levy this tax on the raw material because 
we may be in danger of being short of this commodity during 
war times if we do not build up the industry. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, the raw material was on the free list 
when the Great War broke out, and immediately men went into 
the manufacture of ferromanganese from ferromanganese ore, 
and overnight the industry was developed in this country. One 
of the greatest plants is in my State, at Anniston, where they 
converted some old plants into an electrical furnace and made 
a very large portion of the ferromanganese that was used in 
this country during the war. When the war was over they 
scrapped the plant, so that the excuse can not be offered that 
you have to do it in order to protect the Nation, because it is 
a thing that you can do in two or three weeks. The manu- 
facture of this product is not a process that needs any great 
degree of labor. I assume that in the future most of the ferro- 
manganese will be made through the electrical furnace. Of 
course, I realize that there are furnaces built on the basis of 
the old pig-iron furnace; where they originally made it, that 
will be continued, and gentlemen having manufacturing plants 
that are not in line with the progress of modern methods will 
necessarily ask the people of the United States to allow them- 
selves to be taxed in order that they can preserve their ancient 
methods of production. That is human nature. I do not sup- 
pose it is worth while to take the time to criticize men who 
believe that they are such superior creatures that they are 
entitled to have the power of the Government exercised in favor 
2 their own pocketbooks; but what I do complain about is 

8: 

Your party 40 or 50 years ago started out in favor of a 
protective tariff You adopted that system. It was not the 
beginning of the protective tariff system, but you adopted it 
when your party was born, and you said you did it in order to 
build up the industries of America, to allow these infant in- 
dustries to build and grow strong and develop, I do not say 
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the protective tariff has done it; it may have helped in a de- 
gree, but I think the great iron and steel industey: because of 
the great supply of raw material and American genius, would 
have been built up anyhow; but, at any rate, whether your 
theory builded it or not, it is here. The giant is born. It is no 
longer a baby in swaddling clothes. It is going out into the 
markets of the world, the master in its line of production, if 
you give it a chance, if you give it an opportunity; and yet we 
find that because you want to favor some particular individual 
or corporation, notwithstanding this giant is able to go out, 
if you take the shackles off. of him, and fight unhampered in 
the markets of the world for the trade of the world, you are 
proceeding to try to put him back in swaddling clothes, and you 
do that every time you tax his raw materia). Every time you 
levy a tax—I do not care whether it is the manufacture of 
steel and you tax ferromanganese, or whether it is the manu- 
facture of chain and you tax the billets or the bars out of 
which the chain is made—every time you tax the raw material 
from which some of these commodities are made you are chain- 
ing down to earth a great giant of industry. 

There is no excuse for it. No matter whether you are a pro- 
tectionist in theory or not, there is no excuse for this; and I 
think it is next door to a crime when you have a material like 
this already on the free list, when you can make it. Your party 
never levied taxes of this kind during the life of the Republican 
Party on most of these ferro-alloys. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions. You have most of them in the same tax classification 
as pig iron. There are one or two exceptions, but you have 
most of them taxed along with the low rate of pig iron. When 
the present law was adopted I realized that there were some 
real exceptions in reference to ferro-alloys that would produce 
revenue, and that some of them were entitled to a reasonable 
tax, and I separated the ferro-alloys from pig iron and made the 
ferro paragraph; but I was not wild enough to go and levy a 
tax on things like ferrosilicon and ferromanganese, where the 
only purpose of the proposition would be to make it more dif- 
ficult for the steel mills to march out into the worid’s markets 
and command the world’s trade, and when it was unnecessary. 
You have had these things on the free list, and, as the Senator 
from Utah has pointed out, the importations have been very 
Sa Agia! have not seriously affected the industry, and they. 
will not. 

Mr. President, I know that my veice in this Chamber can 
carry no weight on this bill, and that you will go on and do 
this foolish thing. I believe that the tax you have levied in this 
bill on ferromanganese—although I will not say it positively, 
because I am not dead sure about it—is in excess of what is 
necessary to make n compensatory duty for the tax the Senate 
has put on manganese ore. I think you will carry a degree of 
protection besides the compensatory duty; but you ought to 
strike out both of them. You ought to give this giant in in- 
dustry a chance to battle in the markets of the world, and 
there is no use in talking about going ahead and helping the 
consumer on the finished product if you are going to tie down 
the industry before it gets a chance to come to the markets. 

So, Mr. President, I only rose to say that I hope this amend- 
ment will not be agreed to, and that ferromanganese may go 
back on the free list where it belongs. I suppose, however, my 
hope will be in vain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not for me to say that 
the Senate did a foolish thing in overruling the views of the 
committee and putting manganese upon the dutiable list at $20 
per ton. The Senate in its wisdom or unwisdom did so, and it 
is for the Senate now to determine whether or not, having put 
manganese upon the dutiable list, we should give a compensa- 
tory duty to ferromanganese. I can not imagine any benefit 
that would aecrue to the owner or miner of manganese ore if 
he is to have a duty while ferromanganese is allowed to come 
in free, and I think that the Senator from Alabama will con- 
cede that even if the Senate did a foolish thing in putting man- 
ganese ore upon the dutiable list, it ought to put ferromanganese 
upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me a moment. 
I am not contesting the logie of his argument. All I say is 
that two wrongs never made a right, and I know that both of 
these propositions are wrong, and therefore I shall vote against 
both of them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even from the Senator's standpoint, one 
wrong necessitates action to meet that wrong; so, in either 
instance, we would have to have the compensatory duty. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonrs of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 
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Mr. McCUMBER.,. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. In northern Georgia there are as 
rich deposits of manganese as can be found, and not one single 
letter or message have I received from anybody in northern 
Georgia asking for this tariff duty; and I really should like to 
know where this demand comes from. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator answers the 
question of the Senator from Georgia, may I submit one, so 
that he can answer the two? It has been suggested by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH]—and it seemed to me as 
he was speaking that his position was accurate and could not 
be controverted—that the compensatory duty provided by the 
committee is entirely too high; that perhaps 14 cents would be 
an adequate compensatory duty to be carried upon this alloy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that of 50 per cent, or a higher grade. 
If you take the manganese ore of a lower grade, then it would 
require from 11 to 14 cents in order to get an adequate duty. 
I think the Senator’s colleague has sufficiently explained that. 

I am not going to get into a controversy with my friend from 
Georgia on the question as to whether any Georgia people have 
requested this duty. The Senate put a duty on manganese ore, 
and in that action it overruled the committee; and having been 
overruled upon that item, the committee felt that it was neces- 
sary to make this change in order to give a compensatory duty 
on the products of the ore. 

I want to say just a word with reference to the argument of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop]. It is true that 
some 70 years ago we began placing a protective tariff upon 
commodities for the purpose of protecting what were then infant 
industries. At that time nearly three-fourths of our population 
were rural and only a little over one-fourth of our population 
were living in cities. As a result of protection we have a 
country now in which less than one-third are rural and more 
than two-thirds live in our cities and are engaged in manufac- 
turing and commerce. 

It is true that we developed the infant industries until in 
many instances they became giants, but we can not forget that 
along with the growth and development of those infant indus- 
tries into mighty giants there came a gradual raise in laborers’ 
wages, in standards of living, resulting in a higher standard of 
living, and in our cities especially and even greater in the agri- 
cultural communities, 

We have given labor a much better wage; we have reached a 
far higher standard of living. The question now arises, will 
you strike down the giant which is still giving that advantage 
to the American workman and to the greater portion of the 
American people? I do not think it would be beneficial to the 
country to now kill the giant because we think it has become 
overgrown. From the standpoint of the agriculturists I still 
prefer to have two-thirds of the American people consumers of 
agricultural products produced by the other third than to reverse 
the situation and have two-thirds producing food and agricul- 
tural products for the use of the other third. 

If I believed for a single moment that we would help the 
rural communities—that we would help agriculture—by striking 
down the other industries of the country, I might be led to the 
belief of those Senators’on the other side who are against any 
kind of protection, but believing that we should maintain those 
industries, believing that we should have as many consumers 
of agricultural products in the United States as possible, and 
believing that we should not reduce fhe standard of living or 
the high wages in the United States any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order that there may be free buying and 
selling between the different classes and the different sections 
of the country, I should still maintain the propriety of having 
reasonably high protective tariff duties. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama in the statement that 
if there is no necessity for any tariff upon steel products up to a 
certain degree of martifacture we should give no protection, but 
I am yet to be convinced that that is the case, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I always listen with much 
interest to the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota. 
He speaks well, and he speaks convincingly if you admit his 
premises, but he is still dreaming in a theory of the past. He 
defends his proposition that he is not willing to strike down 
a giant of industry by taking off the tariff. I have asked nobody 
to strike down a giant of industry or any other giant, I have 
merely pointed to the fact that this great giant in the iron and 
steel industry is already walking the face of the earth, combat- 
ing with men all over the earth in the marts of trade, and if the 
fact that he can fight abroad does not demonstrate that he is 
able to fight at home nothing will demonstrate the proposition. 
The only thing I am saying for him is, give him a chance; 
take the shackles off him; do not tax the raw material he must 
have out of which to make his products, and take the tax off 
these great products. 


If the Senator from North Dakota had merely consented to 
leave alone the rate in the present law on tie heavy products 
of iron and steel, I would not have indulged in criticism, al- 
though I think they are too high. I would have been willing 
to let time demonstrate that they are too high. But the Sen- 
ator and his committee are not content with that. Although it 
is demonstrated that this great industry, under a low tariff 
with many of its products on the free list, has gone through 
nearly a decade of the most wonderful growth in its entire 
history, and has marched out into the markets of the world to 
a greater extent than ever before, without rhyme or reason the 
Senator proceeds to raise the taxes all along the line, to in- 
crease the taxes. 

This is not a question of building up the industries of the 
towns and cities in order to supply markets for the agricultural 
interests. The agricultural interests had the market during 
the operation of the present law. There never was a greater 
production in this industry than during the war, and it would 
go on now, under the rates in the present law, if the country 
were not suffering under the depressed times which have been 
existing for the last year and a half. 

But there is another statement in which I do not agree with 
the Senator. I have never been one of those who denied that 
the levying of a protective tariff may have fostered or stimu- 
lated the growth of industry in this country, just as exactly 
as you will stimulate a plant by pouring fertilizer on it, and 
as long as it was a stimulation of which the public got the ad- 
vantage, and was not solely levied in the interest of selfish 
monopoly, I did not voice much criticism about it. But the 
time has come when you have built the monopoly, and it is pre- 
pared to stand alone in the markets of the world and fight its 
own battles; but you bring in a bill to foster it in the interest 
of a special few. 

But there is one thing I am not willing to admit on the 
record, and that is that this system has improved the living 
conditions of America, Our grandfathers may not have rid- 
den in automobiles; they may not have been able to buy 
Florida strawberries in the middle of winter; they may not 
have been able to secure their fish out of a refrigerating plant 
which had kept it from time immemorial. But their health 
was much better; they lived in more comfortable houses, al- 
though those houses may not have been beated by a steam-heat- 
ing plant; they ate better and purer food, and they had more 
of it in our grandfather's time, and although they may not have 
had the latest patterns from Paris, and may not have worn 
as many clothes, when they bought a woolen suit they bought 
it cheaper, and it was all wool and not shoddy. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might state that our grandmothers 
wore more clothes than the ladies now wear. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; in our grandmothers’ time the 
high cost of living had not forced the dresses down to the size 
of a pocket handkerchief, and they really were wrapped in 
some clothes that were visible to the eye. 

I am not willing to concede that this stimulated growth which 
has driven the population of America into the cities, which the 
Senator from North Dakota desires to keep in order that there 
may be greater markets for those engaged in agriculture, has 
improved either the health or the morals or the living conditions 
of the Nation, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator thinks that 
our grandfather days and the methods of living then were bet- 
ter than they are to-day, I do not blame him for being against a 
protective tariff. I can imagine some of those good old condi- 
tions of which the Senator speaks. I can imagine the good 
housewife at midnight, with her knitting needle, working away 
into the wee small hours of the morning to make stockings for 
her little brood. It might be that four or five of the children 
would be stuffed into a trundle bed that was shoved under the 
other bed to keep it out of the way during the daytime. If the 
Senator thinks that was a more healthful condition than the 
present way of living, I can not agree with him. With all of 
our wickedness, which perhaps has grown out of our prosperity, 
I can imagine the difference between the conditions of the pres- 
ent day and of our grandmothers’ day, when the good woman 
was married in her black gown and kept that old silk gown for 
her shroud when she should die, and it was perhaps the only 
good dress she had for 40 or 50 years. I confess I would rather 
see the conditions of to-day. 

I can remember how our grandmothers used to file out of 
church with their polka-dot dresses, which they wore for 10 or 
15 years, and I can not help comparing them with the beautiful 
flower garden you will see when any church door opens to-day, 
when we see the beautiful faces and the beautiful dresses and 
the beautiful women filing out of church, and you thank God 
that you are living to-day and not in your grandfather's day. 
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It may be that we have become a little more restless. When 
people only work 3, 4, 5, or 6 hours a day, they perhaps are 
not as solid in their conservatism, and so forth, as our grand- 
fathers, when they had to work 18 hours in the day. But after 
all, I think that we are in a far better condition to-day, and if 
a protective tariff has helped us in any way in reaching that 
condition, then thank God for it, and let us firmly and unitedly 
support it. 

Mr KING. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. McCumserr], like most devotees of extreme protectionism, 


have attributed all industrial progress and the increase in the 


wealth of all countries to high tariffs. If his theory be true, 


then China, which had for centuries practically a complete pro- 


hibition of imports, ought to have been enormously rich. Great 
Britain's wealth increased as if by magic when she removed the 
artificial barriers erected by foolish tariff laws. Of course, 
some nations possess such inexhaustible resources that more or 
less of prosperity will result regardless of taxation, direct or 
indirect, levied upon the people. 

The United States, because of its extensive area and its great 
natural resources, was bound to develop and become a rich and 
prosperous country. Congested countries in the Old World re- 
quired an outlet for their population, and the fertile plains of 
the great agricultural areas of the United States attracted their 
attention, and America became their adopted country. With 
the great increase in population, largely due to immigration, a 
variety of industries were developed. 

History reyeals that even in countries where the agricultural 
resources were the greatest, as the population increased the 
activities of the people became more varied, and industries be- 
longing to other categories than agriculture were developed. 

The question of transportation was an important considera- 
tion in the development of manufacturing and other industries 
in the United States. When great agricultural sections such 
as the Mississippi Valley were settled and a large population 
was developed, manufacturing enterprises were bound to be 
established. In a country as large as the United States, no mat- 
ter what conditions exist abroad, there will be developed what 
some denominate home industries, and manufacturing enter- 
prises will constantly increase in number and production. 

The United States, because of its large population and varied 
resources, and the superior qualities of its people, was inevitably 
destined to develop industrially. The genius of the American 
people would not be satisfied with a purely agricultural country. 
I repeat when I say that the inexhaustible agricultural and 
ether resources of the United States compelled its development 
industrially and made imperative the building of mills and fac- 
tories and the establishment of a multitude of enterprises. 
Europe, 3,000 miles and more from our eastern shores, was at a 
disadvantage in many respects in marketing her products on 
this side of the Atlantic, and these disadvantages increased 
as the markets in the United States were remote from the At- 
lantic. Oceans that separated the United States from Europe 
and Asia constituted tariff walls, and, in many instances, em- 
bargoes, and gave to the American manufacturer an immense 
advantage over his would-be foreign competitor. 

The virgin resources of this great Nation are so stupendous 
that even with unwise legislation and hampering and restrictive 
policies, it was bound to become a great commercial and finan- 
cial power in the world, and, indeed, to become supreme in those 
fields which determine the true standard of a nation’s worth 
and greatness. In addition to the varied and rich natural re- 
sources of our country, we have a people whose virtues and 
qualities compel them to march forward and to lead the van in 
industrial progress, as well as in liberal and enlightened 

licies. 
po While according to the peoples of other lands due honor and 
full recognition of their virtues and achievements, it is not too 
much to say that we have in the United States such a blend of 
races as inevitably would produce a mighty people destined to 
accomplish mighty things and to hold high the standard of 
civilization and progress. 

Reactionary Republicans have sought to arrest the progress 
of this Nation, to bind and shackle the American 
and to dose the ports of the world to our ships and to our 
products. There are Republicans who regard the tariff as the 
supreme issue in our political and industrial system and who 
believe that prohibitive tariffs are specifics for all domestic or 
national ills, There are those so saturated with the poison of 
protectionism that they are blind to the economic forces of the 
world and to the, fundamental principles upon which trade and 
commerce rest. 

It has been urged during the progress of the debate upon 
this bill that the tariff rates must be so high as to keep out 
every commodity that possibly might be produced in the United 


States. Of course, this view belongs to the Dark Age, not to an 
enlightened progressive age; and yet intelligent Republicans, 
with the utmost naïveté, stand before us and proclaim it. 

There never was a time in the history of this Republic when 
we so much needed foreign markets, not only for our agricul- 
tural products but for the products of the mine, the mill, and 
the manufacturing plants. No country has made greater prog- 
ress in agriculture than this. Our farmers are becoming scien- 
tific agriculturists, and the annual yield of our fields and 
farms is increasing to a most remarkable degree. We are learn- 
ing the secrets of nature and using them in our agricultural 
activities, and indeed in all branches of the industrial life of 
the people. The remarkable improvement in agricultural ma- 
chinery has revolutionized farming, and it will not be long be- 
fore the labor of one man upon the farm will yield more than 
the labor of a score of men a few years ago. 

We have millions of acres of land yet to be cultivated and 
millions of acres which have been cultivated rather imper- 
fectly which, with intensive cultivation, will yield richer re- 
wards than are now comprehended. We can greatly increase 
our cotton yield. All forms of agricultural products can also 
be increased almost beyond computation. And the farms are 
now becoming attractive. Schoolhouses are being taken into 
every agricultural section, and with the improvement in our 
highways and increase in the use of automobiles, the construc- 
tion of electric interurban railroads, the cities are being taken 
to the people. 

Agriculture is only in its infancy in this Republic. We should 
have for export tens of millions where there are now millions. 
And no people have been as inventive as those in the United 
States. The success of the American people along the lines of 
invention has been phenomenal. We are constructing machin- 
ery not only of the highest grades but of the greatest utility. 
We are building manufacturing plants that surpass any to be 
found in the world. It is but a few years ago that the cotton 
mills of Great Britain were perhaps the best in the world. To- 
day Great Britain and all other nations lag far behind the 
United States in the character and efficiency of their mills, The 
American workmen are more alert and resourceful than those 
in any other country, and the results of their labor are very 
much greater than those of any other workmen. While it is 
true the American workmen are paid higher wages, the fact is 
that they produce more than those employed in similar work 
in other countries. I feel quite sure that in many industries, 
measured by the results of their effort and their labor, many 
American workmen are paid no more than that received in the 
same industries in some European countries. In other words, 
the American employee is paid a greater per diem, but in many 
industries he reeeives no larger compensation, measured by the 
products resulting from his effort. 

The Senator from North Dakota seems to think that our 
agriculturists are only concerned in supplying the needs of 
our manufacturing centers and manufacturing papulation, 
and that our manufacturing industries are to be content with 
supplying their own needs and the requirements of the agri- 
cultural population. Mr. President, as I have stated, our 
agricultural resources are so great that we can not only feed 
the people of our country, but we can annually produce for 
export products of the value of billions of dollars, and our 
industrial development is such that our mills and factories and 
mines must find markets in other lands if the people of the 
United States are to have assured prosperity. No country 
can compete with the United States in most industrial lines, 
We have inexhaustible coal measures, mountains of copper 
and lead and zinc and other metals. We have the great pri- 
mary products which constitute the foundation ef our chemical 
and all other classes of industries. Europe is now waiting 
not only for raw materials and primary products of all kinds, 
but also our finished products. 

What is needed in the United States is greater production, 
and what the world needs to-day is increased production. Pro- 
duction is the source of wealth; indeed it is wealth. The 
wealth of the country is measured not by gold and silver, 
but by its production. The United States needs to-day millions 
of additional homes, and with the erection of these homes the 
additional wants thus arising must be supplied. With the 
increase in homes, the demands for the articles and commodi- 
ties essential therein will be increased, and as these demands 
are satisfied increased production must be had. The world is 
crying for larger production. Hunger and want exist in many 
lands, and yet unwise and foolish leaders and statesmen busy 
themselves in offering obstacles to production and to satisfying 
the necessities of the people. 

This bill is an exhibition of this unwise and what I believe to 
be reprehensible policy. Instead of aiding domestic preduction 
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it will tend to restrict; instead of aiding the American people 
to obtain markets for their products and to increase their pro- 
duction it will operate as a dam to retard the current which 
should bring prosperity to the people. I suggest to my distin- 
guished friend from North Dakota that this bill which bears his 
name, and I feel constrained to say that it will not add to his 
glory, is not in the interest of the American people. It will add 
to their burdens, it will increase their taxes, it will multiply 
their difficulties. Those who will be benefited by it are certain 
manufacturers and certain industries whose representatives 
have been most potent in the framing of the schedules which we 
find in the bill before us. 

The Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Unprrwoop] has just pointed 
out in a clear manner the difference in a tariff to aid what 
might be called an “ infant industry,” and which may contribute 
temporarily at least in the development of a new industry, and 
a tariff where the industry has been established and is controlled 
by gigantic corporations, which in their operation constitute a 
practical monopoly. The Senator from North Dakota appar- 
ently fails to appreciate the difference a new industry 
and an industrial condition where billi are invested and mo- 
nopolistic control is found. This bill is not framed upon the 
theory of protecting infant industries. It seeks to perpetuate 
the control which monopolies and great corporations have of the 
domestic markets of the United States. It turns over to gigantic 
organizations the practical control of our industries and legalizes 
the extortionate prices which these organizations compel Ameri- 
can people to pay; but it does more. It injures the American 
people and indirectly hurts the domestic manufacturer because 
it closes the door to foreign trade. 

This country, because of its varied resources, may have a 
measurable degree of prosperity with comparative isolation 
from the world, but we deny to American citizens the rich patri- 
mony of abundant and overflowing prosperity, and also fail in 
our duty to the world if we pursue such a course, and we also 

fetter the American people to such an extent that they cease 
to be a factor in international trade and commerce, and are 
prevented from wearing the crown of moral leadership in 
the world. 

The American manufacturer is most unwise to use the power 
of taxation, as it is being used through the instrumentality 
of this bill, to obtain monopolistic control of the domestic 
market. Such a course in the end will develop discontent 
among the American consumers and create resentments against 
manufacturing interests and many classes of producers 
which will eventuate in hostile and perhaps extreme drastic 
legislation. It will provoke a demand for high taxes and for 
the perpetuation of an exaggerated excess-profits system of tax- 
ation, for an increase in income taxes, and perhaps for Federal 
control and regulation of all interstate commerce. The monopo- 
list, the big corporations, the big business interests of the 
United States are blind to their own welfare when they de- 
mand these outrageous taxes levied by this bill. They are 
sowing the wind; they will reap the whirlwind. The leaders 
of the Republican Party are foolish in the extreme when they 
urge this bill. They not only are betraying the American people 
but they are striking a deadly blow at their own party. No 
political organization in this country can long remain in power 
when it is controlled by corporations or trusts or special inter- 
ests or any particular group or class. The majority of the 
American people are opposed to group or class government, 
and undoubtedly they will visit their wrath upon any political 
organization which permits organized wealth or great cor- 
porations or monopolistic enterprises to dictate legislation, par- 
ticularly such as deals with taxes and lays tariff duties. 

These great interests which are controlling the Republican 
Party in order to secure the passage of this bill have formed 
an alliance with organizations or persons claiming to represent 
the agriculturalists of the United States. For years the Re- 
publican Party has used the farmers of many of the States to 
further its uneconomic and un-American policies. The farm- 
ers have been made to believe that the high protective measures 
enacted by the Republicans have been for their advantage. The 
farmers have been fooled by the specious arguments of the Re- 
publicans, and have given their support in many States to 
Republican candidates. The farmers have been compelled to 
sell their products for prices determined and fixed in the mar- 
kets of the world, and have been compelled to buy the com- 
modities produced by the manufacturing industries of the United 
States at fictitious, artificial, and extortionate prices because 
of the heavy taxes imposed in the tariff bills enacted hy the 
Republican Party. Some of the agriculturalists have begun to 
realize the deception which has been practiced upon them, and 
they have become partially disillusioned. 


Instead of denouncing the iniquitous tariff policies of the 
past and the oppressive tariff taxes which have been imposed 
upon them, some have compromised with the monopolistic manu- 
facturing forces, and for giving support to these extreme and op- 
pressive rates are to be given tariff duties upon agricultural prod- 
ucts. Of course, the manufacturers can safely promise 20 or 
80 or even a higher rate of duty upon products which come from 
the farm and the field which do not meet, and can not meet, 
with foreign tion. 

The agriculturalist derives no benefit from the deal. His 
products will not be enhanced in price, and he is being used as a - 
tool to fasten upon his own neck and upon the necks of the 
American people chains of industrial bondage fashioned by the 
aoe trusts and manufacturing combinations of the United 

tates. 

The farmers of the United States should demand a low rate 
of duty upon manufactured products, and should oppose the 
imposition of these burdensome taxes which the manufacturers 
propose shall be levied by the McCumber bill. 

Mr. President, this bill ought not to pass. It is economically 
unsound. It contravenes the fundamental principles of trade 
and commerce. It is hostile to the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. It will benefit, at least temporarily, the monopo- 
lies and predatory interests for whose benefit it is written. It 
is so incongruous, so complicated, so deceptive and misleading, 
80 hateful and harmful and injurious that it ought to be killed 
or recommitted to the Committee on Finance, there to repose 
until the conditions in the world have been materially changed. 
This is no time to write a tariff bill. This is no time to in- 
crease the burden of taxation. The great majority which the 
Republican Party has both in the House and the Senate may 
enable them to pass this bill. If it does become a law, I make 
the prediction that there will be no industrial peace in the 
United States until it is repealed or greatly modified. If it is 
not a Frankenstein to devour its makers, it will at least prove 
to be the iconoclastic weapon with which the proud and arro- 
gant party which now rules this Republic will be broken and 
shattered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota explained the necessity of a duty of 11 cents per 
pound upon ferromanganese while there is a duty of but 1 cent 
on managnese by explaining that a quarter of a cent would not 
take care of the situation, because there is a great loss in the 
ores containing a low percentage of manganese. Touching the 
matter of the metallic recovery, I want to submit the following 
from the Tariff Commission: | 

The manufacture of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen from ese 


or manganiferous ores involves some metallic losses. It is a matter of 
importance to take account of such losses in view of the fact that they 


are of vital concern whenever the question of co tariff rates 
arise. Unfortunately only general ——— can made, as 
these losses vary with the ores used, the process employed, and the expe- 


rience of the producer. 

With reference to the ores used, the recovery of man in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese depends largely upon the silica content. 
‘The higher the silica content the more manganese will be lost. The 
average recov in blast furnaces when good manganese ores are used, 
i. e., ores con ning © per cent of dess xilice and 48 cent or more 
manganese, is a 80 per cent in good practice. ery seldom, with 
even the highest grade ore and the fest practice, does it get above 85 


a larger loss. One of the leading concerns in that oe een manufacturing 
of manganese 


Furthermor. 
therefore of 


Practice and experience count for much in metallic recoveries. There 
is a great variation in the percentage of loss among new and old pro- 
ducers. As a rule the former show a larger ‘centage of loss than the 
latter. One of the lar, and oldest manufacturers reported that its 
average practice in a blast furnace— 


Bear in mind this is a blast furnace, not an electric furnace. 


One of the largest and oldest manufacturers reported that its “ aver- 
age practice in a blast furnace shows that about 17} per cent of manga- 
Dese contained in the ore is entirely lost during the process of ma c- 
ture into ferromanganese.” 

It should be borne in mind that 45 per cent of the ferroman- 


ganese produced in this country is produced by the United States 
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Steel Co. I submit, in connection with this Tariff Commission 
showing, that this is specifically a rate to take care of one of the 
great products of the United States Steel Co., which it sells to 
other producers of steel in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
the attention of the Senator from Montana. I noticed that he 
referred to the fact that ferromanganese was very extensively 
used by the United States Steel Corporation, and that the 
tariff rate proposed would benefit that corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not only used by them but 
they produce it extensively, their production amounting to 45 
per cent of the consumption, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, do they 
use all they produce? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They sell some, although they 
use, of course, the greater proportion of the amount they pro- 
duce, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to say to the Senator 
that my information is—and I do not think we differ in prin- 
ciple at all—that it was largely due to the influence of the 
United States Steel Corporation that manganese was put upon 
the free list; that ferromanganese was also through this influ- 
ence put upon the free list; for all the other alloys used in 
making of steel bear a high duty. The provisions of the House 
bill show a substantial duty on ferromanganese. The Senate 
committee, as the Senator well knows, put manganese upon the 
free list, and also put ferromanganese on the free list, their 
action being largely due to the influence of this corporation 
which a few years ago purchased extensive and valuable man- 
ganese mines in South America. Thus the putting of manganese 
on the free list would permit the Steel Corporation to get all of 
its manganese without paying any duty, and enable it also to 
produce without this duty its ferromanganese from the manga- 
nese obtained from South America. 

The information which has come to me is that the discrimi- 
nation in these amendments involved in putting these two prod- 
ucts upon the free list was due to the influence of the United 
States Steel Corporation exerted on the majority members of the 
Finance Committee. At any rate, the fact is that the House in 
its bill provided for a duty upon manganese and ferromanganese, 
and the bill as reported by the Senate Finance Committee put 
them upon the free list. The provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment were of undisputed value to the United States Steel 
Corporation, in view of its extensive deposits of manganese in 
South America. The conclusion is that the change was made 
in the interest of that corporation. So, therefore, whether my 
argument or the Senator’s is sound, both tend to show that 
special consideration was given to the interest of this great 
trust in establishing this duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 2 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 49, line 13, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “ $1.25” and insert “$1,” so as to read: 
ferromolybdenum, metallic molybdenum, molydenum powder, calcium 
molybdate, and all other compounds and alloys of molybdenum, $1 per 
pound on the molybdenum contained therein— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this entire para- 
graph deals with what are known as ferro-alloys; that is to say, 
metals which are combined with iron in the production of steel. 
The imposition of a duty upon manganese and manganese ore 
necessitates a compensatory duty on the ferromanganese. A 
duty is imposed upon tungsten and there should be a corre- 
sponding duty on the compounds of tungsten used for the pur- 
pose of alloys. I am inclined to think that much ean be said 
for the imposition of a duty on tungsten and quite certainly on 
chromium; so that the compounds of those metals used as 
alloys should carry a duty; but my investigation has led me 
to believe that outside of the alloys to which I have thus 
specifically referred there is no justification whatever for the 
duties proposed. 

Of course, if a duty of 75 cents a pound is imposed on the 
molybdenum content of molybdenum ore, there should be a 
compensatory duty as provided in the part of the bill to which 
our attention is now directed; but no opportunity was given to 
discuss the subject of whether molybdenum ore should or should 
not carry a duty, because there was no amendment proposed 
with respect to that article. New that a duty is proposed upon 
ferromolybdenum, the question is presented whether or not 


molybdenum ore should carry a duty. Of course, if the duty 
proposed upon ferromolybdenum is not agreed to by the Senate, 
doubtless the committee will be moved to make some change 
in the provisions of the bill in relation to molybdenum ore. 
Now, I wish to submit briefly such information as we have 
concerning molybdenum ore as given to us in the Tariff Informa- 
tion Survey, designated as FL 28, from which I read as follows: 


Molybdenum is used by the steel industry in the manufacture of 
Stainless and high-speed steels and by the chemical industry in the 
oa of ammonium molybdate and other molybdenum com- 

DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 


Previous to the war the bulk of the molybdenite 
small, scattered deposits In Australia, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
States. During the war large deposits were discovered in Colorado, 
and new properties were opened up in variqus other Western States, so 
that in 1915 the United States was the world’s largest eaae The 
production in 1918 was equivalent to 430.8 tons of metallic molybdenum 
(861,637 pounds). 

Prior to 1918 only about 50 short tons of molybdenum, or less than 

O per cent of the 1917 production, were consumed each year in the 
United States. The balance was exported either in the form of con- 
centrate or as 3 

. * 


roduced came from 


* „ . * 
IMPORTS. 


With the exception of 8 tons imported in 1913, practically no 
molybdenum in any form was imported until 1918. The mports durin, 
the last half of 1918 and first roars of 1919 amounted to 116 short 
tons. In the calendar year 1919 they amounted to 53 short tons 
(106,743 pounds). 

COSTS AND PRICES. 


Molybdenum ore costs are variable owing to the“ spotty " character 
of the deposits. The operation requires a arge amount of development 
work per ton of concentrate. The price of 5 rose from 30 
cents per pound in 1912 to 70 cents early in 1914. During the first 
year of the war the price jumped to $2 per ponad; and after minor 
recesslons reached $1.80 per pound in 1917. uring thut year some 
pean sold for as high as $3 per pound and closed in December 

In 1918 the European embargo was removed and increased production 
dreve the price down to $1 per pound. Sales in 1919 were from 65 
cents to 85 cents per pound. 

aus * . „ s * . 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS AND TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS. 


The demand for molybdenum is expanding materially, but unless new 
uses are discovered for the metal or its alloys the domestic production 
will satisfy all domestic demands for some time. Costs at the new 
low-grade deposit in Colorado are as low as those obtained anywhere 
in the world for production in quantity. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Tariff Commission tells 
us this ore can be produced in Colorado as cheaply as anywhere 
in the world, there is a duty of 75 cents a pound put upon it. 

To show how the domestic production is crowding out the lin- 
ports, I call attention to the f ct that in the year 1918 there was 
imported molybdenum ore to the value of $123,924. Of course, 
it was on the free list. In 1919 the importations dropped to 
$77,752, and in 1920 to $9,707, and that, of course, because of 
the conditions to which reference has been made. 

The Tariff Commission tells us, with reference to tariff con- 
siderations, as follows: 


The probability of any imports of molybdenum, either as metal (or 
ferro-alloy) or as crude mineral is rather remote, in view of the strong 
position of the domestic producers, although the demand from do- 
Mestic steel makers is expanding substantially. 

Early in 1918 the United States became the dominating factor in 
the world supply of molybdenum through the Sompion of the new 
mill of the American Metal Co. at Climax, Colo. More than one-half 
2 the totei amount of molybdenum now being produced is mined in 

s country. 


That is, more than half of all the molybdenum produced in 
the world is mined right here in the United States. 
The Tariff Commission continues: 


In case a domestic demand develops for molybdenum, competition 
may be expected from Canada in the domestic market if prices of 
over about $1 a pound are maintained. A surprising development 
of the industry has taken place in the last two years in Quebec and 
Ontario. The low-grade deposits of Canada are fairly comparable to 
those in Colorado, with the balance in favor of Colorado, because of 
the greater size of the ore body, greater quantity of production, and 
ac rng nae ae lower costs in spite of lower grade ore, higher wage 
scale, and high mountain freights. It is believed that few Canadian 
producers can sell molybdenite much below $1 a pound and make 
money. It is possible that the Colorado plants can operate at a 
= with prices as low as 50 cents a pound. At this price a great 

emand would develop in the home market, which has looked askance 
at molybdenum as a high-priced tungsten substitute in expensive tool 
steels, but would welcome a large supply cf cheap metal. It is not 
likely that any other mines in the world could meet such a reduction 
in price of the product except at a loss. 


Mr. President, so much for the duty on molybdenum ore. 
Ferromolybdenum is, of course, produced from the molybdenum 
ore in union with iron and carbon and other elements; but in 
the matter of the production of ferromolybdenum we are in 
exactly the same favorable condition that we are with respect 
to the raw material from which it is produced, as will appear 
from the Survey of the Tariff Commission C—1, at pages 133 
and 134, from which I read as follows: 
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The cost of producing molybdenum and ferromolybdenum is high, 


but the greater part of this expense is the cost of the mi in ore 
concentrate, As in the case of ferrotungsten, the item of raw material 
constitutes the bulk of the total cost. At present no country is so 
favorably situated with reference to raw material as the United States, 

That takes care of the raw material item. 

The price of electric power is an important item in the conversion 
cost; but. as in the cage of ferrotungsten, the mse of conversion 
is a relatively small t of the total cost. With reference to this 
power cost, however, American producer of ferromolybdenum has 
the same handicaps that the manufacturers of other electric-furnace 
ferro-alloys have. 

Some molybdenum and ferromolybdenum have been imported into 
this country during recent years, but most of it came as a result of 
the stocks left over in other countries after the war. 


I dare say that that statement will explain not a little of the 
information that is given to us in the Reynolds report. I dare 
say the saws that the Senator told us about yesterday as being 
sold at less cost than American saws belong to some stocks left 
over after the war. 

The importation before the war, as has already been seen, was prior 
to the discovery of the large d its in Colorado and other Western 
States. To-day the American industry is not seriously threatened 
with competition from abroad. 

Continuing: 

Under present conditions there are no tariff problems connected 
with the manufacture of 1 and ferromolybdenum. Aside 
from the question of tariff classification, as it tains to the ferro-alloys 
in general, no 3 arises with reference to Sg or character of 
tariff rates. The competitive situation favors the American producer. 
As imports are small and sporadic, little revenue would be derived from 
mie duty on this metal. 

he question of compensatory duties is not 8 arise, as the 
supply of Fi, onc rom domestic sources is so large that a duty 
on this ore ‘would not influence prices in this country. Prices of 
metallic molybdenum and ferromolybdenum to steel manufacturers 
would not be raised by virtue of any duty on the alloy for practically 
the same reason. Assuming no monopoly conditions, domestic pro- 
ducers are in a position to satisfy the home demand for metal and 
sua at prices at least as low as those prevailing elsewhere in the 
worid. 7 

In view of this condition of things I should like to have 
somebody explain why this duty is put on here. Of course 
some one wants it put on. There is no doubt about that. It 
is not here by mere accident. Somebody is asking for it, and 
asking for it for only one reason, which is frequently disclosed 
in this bill in connection with articles the importations of 
which are practically a nullity or entirely negligible. ‘They 
want it in order to have an opportunity behind the wall thus 
ereated to raise their prices to the domestic consumer without 
any peril of competition from abroad. 

Mr. President, in line 13 I move to strike out “$1” and insert 
“1 cent.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this is one of the war 
babies, born in the throes of a great world conflict. It came 
into existence in 1914, after the war started in Europe. Prior 
to that time we had produced none of any account. 

I look over the molybdenum ore summary table and I find 
the following figures of production in this country: 


ERR PA SR ETE IST LNT ERRE 861, 63T 


That shows the wonderful growth of this product since 1914, 
It cost considerable, of course, to produce it in this country. 
One ton of the material will produce only 10 pounds of the con- 
centrate in Colorado. I have not before me the proportionate 
amount in the old country, but undoubtedly it is very much 
greater. 

The factories in Colorado have shut down. The imports are 
coming in. There is considerable of the product of the Ameri- 
can factories still on hand. It is being sold at about 50 cents 
a pound. The foreign product is sold for about 40 cents a 
pound, and the cost of transportation, and so forth, brings it up 
to about the American cost. With our own factories closed 
down and with a great increase in the importation of the prod- 
uct, knowing that this business was not in existence prior to 
the war, that it is closed down now, and that the product is 
being sold for less than the cost of production, I really think 
that the business of producing it in this country is worth 
saving. 

I will read from but one paragraph of the Tariff Information 
Surveys: 


The doubtful factor in the molybdenum situation is the market. 
Until 5 a dependable supply of molybdenum ore has not been 
available, and the development of uses for the metal has been delayed 
on that account just as the development of a output was hin- 
dered by doubt as to the market. ow that a large and steady output 
is coming from Colorado, new uses are sure to appear and an increased 
demand develop. z 


Mr. President, I think that information of itself is suficient 
to justify the continuance of the production in the United 
States; and I think further, from the evidence before us, that 
without a protective duty the manufacturers in this country 
can not possibly compete with the importing costs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, 1 inquire of the 
Senator where he gets the information that the foreign product 
is selling in this country for 40 cents a pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The importing price is now about 49 
cents a pound, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where does the Senator get that 
information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have it here in a very late report in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press of June, and the 50 
cents per pound for 85 per cent is the price of the American 
product in the United States. My understanding is that the 
foreign product is sold for about 49 cents—I have not the 
record before me just at the present time—and that it is pro- 
duced at about 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The fact is that some of the 
American product has been sold for 50 cents a pound, and of 
course if the American product is sold for 50 cents a pound the 
foreign product can not be sold for any more, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I assume that they are both selling 
for substantially the same price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that apparently, according to 
the statement of the Senator, some foreign molybdenum has 
been sold for 49 cents, and some American molybdenum has 
pean sold for 50 cents, That is the statement the Senator 
makes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. At a very serious loss, so I am informed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The loss will be as great on the 
foreign production as it will on the American production, be- 
cause we can produce more cheaply in America than they can 
produce abroad. There is not any opportunity for controversy 
about these facts. They are undisputed. f 

This is referred to as an industry developed by the war. To 
be sure it is. It is a new industry everywhere. The use of 
molybdenum as a substitute for tungsten in the production of 
steel is a recent discovery. 

I want to read a little further from the document from which 
the Senator was reading about competitive conditions: 


Norway can be expected (zo malai a production of not over 100 tons 


of molybdenum a year. gure is practically double the pre-war 


production, and was reached only by greatly increased costs and loss of 
efficiency. Competition from the hore output may be expected in the 
European market at any price above $19 a unit (95 cents a pound). 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the Tariff 
Commission tells us that foreign producers can not compete with 
this country at a price less than 95 cents a pound, Of what 
significance is it that some molybdenum was sold, under what 
circumstances we do not know, for 49 cents a pound and some 
American ore was sold at 50 cents a pound? Of course, they are 
not mining molybdenum ore in Colorado just now, when the 
market price is only 50 cents a pound. They were not mining 
copper ore in Montana for nine months of the past year when 
copper was down to 11 cents a pound. But it was not because 
of foreign competition; it was because there was a lack of de- 
mand for it anywhere, either here or abroad. The Tariff Com- 
mission, in the survey, say: 


ut is the probability of manufac- 
chea 


ap c power near the 
The more general adoption of local reduction 


min in Norway would 
not greatly reduce the cost of ferromolybdenum and is not considered 


That is the trouble with the 49-cent and 50-cent molybdenum, 
The market is not here. The production of steel has fallen off. 

Until recently a dependable 7 of molybdenum ore has not been 
available, and the development of uses for the metal has been delayed 
on that account just as the development of a large output was hin- 
dered by doubt as to the market. ow that a large and steady output 
is ning from Colorado, new uses are sure to appear and an in 
demand develop. It is not possible to predict the extent of this demand 
or the limiting price at which it will actually develop. Some difficulty 
has been enced in disposing of the great quantities of material 

roduced in the United States. rices were accepted that were much 
elow those quoted, as the market and the market quotations have 
been lowered per cent. 

I really think the Senator from North Dakota ought to take 
into consideration whether this commodity should not be on the 
free list or a mere revenue rate fixed upon both the molybdenum 
ore and the ferromolybdenum, I see no reason at all for this 
duty, and I must confess that the Senator has not offered any 
which seems to me at all persuasive. 
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It is true that this is a new industry; but, apparently, we 
have an abundance of the ore. The mining is comparatively 
inexpensive as compared with the cost of mining in other 
countries, and I can not find any justification for the duty. 
I should move to put it on the free list, but this is not per- 
mitted at this time, so I ask for a vote on the amendment 
proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I notice that only the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumeer] and myself and the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] are in the Chamber, I accord- 
ingly suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Tig PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Glass McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Gooding McNary Smoot 
Broussard Hale Newberry Spencer 
Bursum Harris Nicholson Sterlin. 
Cameron Heflin 0 Sutherland 
Capper Johnson Oddie owusend 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Overman Underwood 

ns Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Ceyes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial King Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Ladd Pomerene Watson, Ga 
Ernst La Follette Ransdell Watson, Ind 
Fernald MeCormick Rawson Williams 
France McCumber Sheppard is 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As we are about to vote on this 
item, I should like to have the attention of the Senate so that I 
can state what it is about. 

The amendment proposed relates to the item found on line 11, 
page 49, $1 a pound on ferromolybdenum. That is intended to 
be compensatory for a duty of 75 cents a pound on molybdenum 
in molybdenum ore. 

The Tariff Commission reports that molybdenum can be pro- 
duced in the United States, and actually is produced in the 
United States, cheaper than anywhere else in the world; that 
it can be produced in Colorado at a cost not to exceed 50 cents 
a pound; and that the foreign product can not come into com- 
petition with it until the price runs as high as 95 cents a pound, 
There is accordingly no excuse whatever for a duty on molyb- 
denum ore, and there should be no duty whatever on ferro- 
molybdenum, 

These facts are not controverted or openly disputed. It is in- 
formation given to us by the Tariff Commission. There is no 
country in the world where this ore can be produced as cheaply 
as it can be produced in the United States. There is no country 
in the world where ferromolybdenum can be produced as 
cheaply as it is produced in the United States, and yet there is 
a duty put upon it of $1 a pound. 

I move to strike out “$1” and to make the rate “1 cent.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sumtos! to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called), I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcucocK] 
and vote “ yea.” ` 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smrt]. I observe that that Senator has not voted. I transfer 
my pair with him to the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapbs- 
wortH] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorstnson] to the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who is absent from the 
Chamber. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
and permit my vote to stand. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair, after having voted in the negative). The Chair 
desires to state that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is necessarily absent. I promised to take care of 
him for the day with a pair. I find, however, that I can 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HARRELD], which I do, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. JONES] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr, TRAMMELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 88, as follows: 


YEAS—22., 
Ashurst Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Kendrick Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
Dial King Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Glass La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Harris Norris Simmons 
Harrison Overman Underwood 
NAYS—3s8. 
Borah France McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McLean Spencer 
Broussard ding McNary Sterling 
Bursum Hale Newberry Sutherland 
Cameron Johnson Nicholson Townsend 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Warren 
Curtis Keyes Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Ladd Poindexter Willis 
Elkins MeCumber Rawson 
Ernst McCormick Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Ball Fletcher Moses Robinson 
Calder Gerry Myers Shields 
Colt Harreld Nelson Smith 
Crow Hitchcock New Stanfield 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Stanley 
Cummins Kellogg Owen Swanson 
du Pont Lenroot Page ‘Trammell 

ge Lodge Pepper Wadsworth 
Fernald McKellar eed Weller 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Montana to the amend- 
ment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I was about ta make a statement with refer- 
ence to the next item. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely desire to ask unanimous consent 
to have something printed in the Recorp. It will only take a 


moment. 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 
Mr. HARRISON, There was printed in yesterday’s New 


York Times an article written by the leader on this side, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]. It is headed 
“Worst tariff bill in country’s history. Rates of taxation higher 
and less defensible than any that have ever been proposed 
in American Congress. Story of iron and steel.” It is a very 
splendid article, and I ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
corporated in the Recorp in 8-point type, so the country can 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Record in 8-point type, as folows: 

[From the New York Times, June 11, 1922.1 


Worst Tarir BILL in Country's Hisrory—Rares or TAXATION 
HIGHER AND Less DEFENSIBLE THAN ANY THAT Have Ever BEEN 
PROPOSED IN AMERICAN CONGRESS—Srory OF Inox AND STEEL, 


(By Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, United States Senator from Alabama.) 

One man in the Senate is seldom interviewed for publication. He is 
Oscar W. Unperwoop, of Alabama, author of the Underwood tariff law 
and leader of the Democratic minority. The attack on the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill, now before the Senate, is largely in the hands of 
Senator UNDERWOOD, who has set forth for the New York Times what 
he termed “a few observations“ on the bill. 

“In approaching the considération of a customs tariff bill 
one's viewpoint is largely governed by the principles involved. 
To the believer in the theory of a protective tariff a bill pre- 
pared by those advocating that theory is more than likely to 
receive the immediate approval of the advocates of protection 
without a careful investigation of the details involved in the 
bill. 

“On the other hand, those believing in the revenue or com- 
petitive theory of tariff taxation are equally predisposed to ac- 
cept the views of those advocating the theory without analysis 
of the details, 

“I have always opposed in principle the theory of protection, 
and have leaned strongly to the idea that customs taxation 
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sl.ould be levied primarily in the interest of revenue for the 
Government and that all rates of taxation should be so adjusted 
as fo allow a reasonable inflow of goods from abroad in order 
that the customhouse might have an opportunity to take its toll 
as they passed through and some degree of competition might be 
established. I have never contended that in the interest of a 
revenue tariff it is necessary to bring about destructive com- 
petition, but a tariff that fixes the rates of taxation so high as 
to practically prohibit foreign goods from entering the Ameri- 
can market at ali has been abhorrent to my ideas of the proper 
use of the taxing power of the Congress of the United States, 

“Accepting the statement I have just made as to the view- 
point of approach of this subject, it is not surprising to find the 
Members of Congress who favor protection giving their practi- 
cally united support to the tariff bill now pending before Con- 
gress, There are comparatively few men in the Congress who 
have given a detailed study to tariff questions and understand 
the resultant effect of levying either high or low rates at the 
customhouse. 

“A protectionist who has not given careful analysis to the 
details and resultant effect is apt to reach his conclusion from 
the standpoint that the main thing to be considered is to keep 
the foreign goods out of the American market, and, if the rates 
are high enough to do that, he is prepared to accept whatever 
else may result. It is, of course, to be expected that with the 
Republican Party in power in both branches of the Congress 
and the Republican Party committed to the principle of protec- 
tion, a tariff bill drawn along those lines should pass the Con- 
gress, and there would certainly be no complaint from those 
believing in the theory of protection if that was all that was 
involved in the issue; but there is a great deal more in the 
pending tariff bill than the mere question of asserting and 
fostering the theory of protection. 

OUTSTRIPS ALL OTHER BILLS, 


“There are some few low rates in the pending bill, There 
are some articles on the free list. But, taking it all in all, 
it is undoubtedly the most prohibitive tariff bill that has ever 
been proposed in the American Congress, and the rates of taxa- 
tion are higher and less defensible than any that have ever been 
presented to us in the past. It looks as if those charged with 
the responsibility of writing the bill have accepted unqualifiedly 
the rates proposed by the special interests desiring protection 
and have not given consideration to the resultant effect on the 
general business of the country or the burdens that must be 
borne by the consumers of America. Should the bill become a 
law, the American people will find this out in time, but it will 
be after they have paid the price of the experiment. 

“The Democratic Party is often charged with being a free- 
trade party. So far as I know, from the beginning the Demo- 
cratic Party has never abandoned the system of raising taxes 
at the customhouse. There are free traders in the Democratic 
Party, and I have known of some in the Republican Party. 
As I understand it, the position of the Democratic Party is that 
taxes levied at the customhouse should be for revenue purposes 
only, that the customhouse is a place where revenue may be 
obtained to run the Government, and that it provides a conven- 
ient way of raising a certain amount of revenue; that if a 
revenue tax be levied at the customhouse in such a way that 
it does not unduly stifle competition from abroad, and the per- 
son who pays it really pays it to the Government, it is a reason- 
able way to raise revenue. But when a tax is levied so high 
that very few imports come in—and if imports do not pass 
through the customhouse they leave no taxes behind them—the 
result is merely that of raising the price, which goes into the 
pockets of the home producer. 

“The effect of protective tariff laws, as distinguished from 
tariffs for revenue only, has been to tax the great mass of the 
American people and to increase the profits of a few. I often 
hear socialism and communism condemned. I do not believe in 
either, but it is discrimination on the part of the Government 
against the masses of the people for the benefit of the few that 
sows the seed from which grows the tree of discontent, and 
discontent when brought about by unjust laws reflects on the 
whole system of Government. I believe that the great powers 
of the Government are intended to be used only for the benefit 
of all the people, not for the promotion of special interests, and 
I care not whether those special interests come out of the fields 
of agriculture or arise from the smokestacks of a steel mill. 

“I am of that school of thought which believes that the legis- 
lative branch of this Government has no constitutional right—I 
might say no moral right—to use the taxing power of this Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of building up fortunes or of tearing 
them down. I am just as much opposed to the idea of so levy- 
ing a tax, under the guise of protecting American industry, that 
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the mass of the people must contribute out of their pockets to 
build up a special industry and make a few rich as I am of 
extending the power of taxation so far that it confiscates the 
property of the individual and accomplishes by the power of 
force of taxation what the communism of Russia has accom- 
plished with the red flag. 

WHERE THE FARMER COMES OUT. 

“In my opinion, if it were not for the support given this bill 
by Senators who represent agricultural constituencies it would 
be impossible to pass it through the Senate. The argument is 
advanced that since taxes are to be levied on manufactured 
products taxes should also be levied on agricultural products, 
and that if the people are to be penalized for the benefit of the 
manufacturer they should likewise be penalized for the benefit 
of the farmer. Where the fallacy of this argument comes is 
that under the guise of doing something to help the farmer in 
some particular item their support is asked for a bill that as a 
whole means that for every dollar the farmers may derive from 
the bill they will pay $100 in taxes for the benefit of somebody 
else. In other words, for every 1 per cent of protection they are 
given they pay 99 per cent of protection for the benefit of other 
people. I do not think there is any question about that. 

“Take the wool schedule, known as ‘Schedule K’ in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, but having a number in the bill that is now 
before the Senate. If the tax proposed in the bill is levied, the 
farmer will have to pay the tax the same as does the man who 
lives in the city, the man who works in the store, the machine 
shop, the foundry, or in an office. If the analysis be worked 
out, it will be-demonstrated that the tax of 33 per cent on 
scoured wool will cost the public nearly $200,000,000, of which 
those engaged in the growing of wool will receive something 
like $72,000,000, against which the farmers as a whole will pay 
about $99,000,000, the rest of the people will pay in proportion, 
while the Government will receive as its share of this enormous 
tax less than 520,000,000. Yet it is contended that this duty on 
wool will help the American farmers. I admit it will help the 
men whose business is raising sheep, but the other farmers of 
the country—those who do not grow wool but raise wheat and 
corn and cotton—will pay the bill; that is, a most substantial 
part of it, and for every woolgrower there are a thousand farm- 
ers who do not raise sheep, I do not have in mind the little 
farmer who raises cotton or wheat and has a few sheep on the 
side, but the men whose business is growing sheep and who are 
only a few in number when compared with the great mass of 
farmers who-will pay so large a proportion of the tax proposed 
in the pending measure. 

“So we find some of the proponents of the pending measure 
maintaining that its enactment will greatly relieve the agri- 
cultural situation in this country, because it raises the tax on 
their products at the customhouse. Personally I have never 
believed that such a tax would prove of any benefit to the 
American farmer. We are told how the bill is going to help the 
farmer by an increased tax on wheat, by increasing the tax on 
certain kinds of cotton, neither of which will ever be of any 
benefit to the farmer or put one dollar in his pocket. This talk 
may sound like music to the farmer, but does the farmer realize 
that there are also in this bill paragraphs taxing the necessi- 
ties of life, necessities that are vital to the farmer, the necessi- 
ties by which agriculture lives? 

“When the present law was written not only were all kinds 
of fertilizer, which are imported into the United States and are 
valuable in the development of agriculture, placed on the free 
list but binding twine for the man who raises wheat in the 
West and ties and bagging for the farmer whose basic crop 
is cotton were likewise placed on the free list. Under this bill 
they propose to put these things back on the tax list, and there 
is no evidence that either of these industries has suffered from 
outside competition under existing law. Some of the fertilizers 
coming into this market and many of the commodities from 
which fertilizers are made also will be taxed under the pro- 
posed law. I am confident that the farmer will not be long in 
finding out these things. The items I have cited are simply 
illustrative. Others which concern the welfare of agriculture 
can be found all through the bill. 

“Let us examine the steel and iron schedules. I do not 
believe that the agricultural masses of this country will approve 
a tariff bill which proposes to impose prohibitive taxes on the 
raw materials from which their plows, their trace chains, their 
agricultural implements of all kinds are made. When the 
present law was written it was my view that as to the heavy 
eommodities in the iron and steel schedule the great American 
industry was full grown and able then, as now, to fight its own 
battles in any market in the world. We are the master iron 
makers of the world. In framing the tariff-act of 1913 I put 
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some of the articles embraced in the iron and steel schedule 
on the free list. There was just one reason why the rest of 
them were not also placed on the free list, and that was that I 
realized the tariff house had been built on stilts, that it had 
been on stilts for a great many years, and if it was brought 
down by cutting the timber with an ax and letting it drop I 
might shock the business sentiment of the country and force a 
reaction on what I was endeavoring to do. 


THY STORY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


“Therefore I attempted to reduce the rates by lowering the 
tariff with a jackscrew, hoping that time would justify the 
course I had taken and that at a later day the entire list of 
heavy iron and steel commodities and other similar articles 
covered by the bill might also be put on the free list, when the 
people might understand that this country could get along with- 
out tariffs on everything and that the American consumer could 
not be mulcted behind a tariff wall. 

“Consider the paragraphs in the pending bill that relate 
to iron and steel sheet plates. They constitute the basic mate- 
rial out of which plows are made, the basic material in the 
manufacture of wagons, the basic material out of which ships 
are constructed, the basic material out of which are built freight 
cars for carrying the commodities of the country to market, the 
basic material for almost everything found in the blacksmith 
shop, and so on. On these commodities the schedule is built, 
And under this bill the rates on iron and steel plates have been 
largely increased. In 1920 we produced in the United States 
plates and sheets totaling 9,337,680 gross tons. We imported 
29 gross tons and exported and sold in the markets of the world 
more than 1,000,000 gross tons. These statistics tell the story. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

“I have had to fight this iron and steel question out a good 
many times. The truth about the matter is this: For many 
years in the other House of Congress I represented a great iron 
and steel district. I am in the business myself. I would not 
willingly harm a people that I represented, but neither would I 
willingly betray a people I represented by taxing them unjustly 
for special interests. I know this iron and steel schedule, and 
I know that it is a fraud and sham upon the people of this 
country. I know that it is not even in the interest of the in- 
dustry in the end, and that it is very much better for this great 
industry to take the shackles of a tariff off its limbs. It can 
compete anywhere in the world. Let it sell to the mills at 
home, to the blacksmith, the automobile and the wagon maker, 
the roof maker, at reasonable profits and develop a home market 
for its products. It can stand a giant in the world of industry. 
There is no excuse for its being wet-nursed in a baby’s crib 
when it is a full-grown industry. 

“ These wool and steel schedules are illustrative of the policy 
followed throughout in the drafting of this bill. I might cite 
schedule after schedule in proof of this; for instance, the duties 
proposed on glass, on cotton goods, silks, chemicals, and so 
on, indefinitely, but that would require too much space. The 
man or woman who reads the bill will have no difficulty in 
understanding what its enactment will mean. 

“Scan for a moment the administrative features of the pend- 
ing tariff measure. The bill authorizes the President to adjust 
rates under certain conditions where they do not equalize the 
difference of conditions of competition in trade. I know of no 
measure by which you can judge of the equalization of condi- 
tions of competition in trade other than the price of the article, 
The bill does not make plain whether it contemplates whole- 
sale or retail conditions. Of course, it would be very much 
more extreme if we assumed that it meant to equalize the dit- 
ference in retail conditions, with retail profits added, than if we 
assumed that it referred to wholesale conditions, But it must 
mean one or the other. 


“ PQUALIZATION " NOT DEFINED, 


“Tt must mean that the President can equalize the difference 
in competition in trade between foreign goods after they are 
landed on American soil and goods manufactured in this coun- 
try, as governed by either the wholesale or retail price, because 
that is the only way in which the President can measure it. 
It does not say ‘wholesale or retail prices,’ but that is, never- 
theless, the measure of trade conditions. For the sake of 
argument, however, it is my assumption that the milder form 
of equalization is contemplated, namely, wholesale prices. 

“Where is this competition going to be equalized? Is it to 
be equalized in Salt Lake City, with freight rates often equal- 
ing the value of the commodity, or is it to be equalized in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, or Boston? It is reasonable, I 
think, to assume that the equalization will take place where the 
competition is met; that is, at the seaboard. ~ 


“Tf that is what is meant by this bill, and the President must 
levy a tariff duty high enough to make the wholesale price of 
the foreign commodity equal to the price of the home manufac- 
tured commodity—and most of these commodities are made in 
the interior—at the port of entry, it will mean that the moment 
the foreign article starts toward the interior freight rates will 
be added to its price, accumulating on the price above that of 
the wholesale American manufacturer, and that will absolutely 
prohibit its sale in the American market. It would therefore 
seem reasonable to assume that the rates will be prohibitive at 
the customhouse and that the foreign manufacturer will find 
it hard to enter the American market at all. 

“Tf this be true, then the very terms of the pending bill have 
destroyed foreign competition. Of course, from the standpoint 
of protection, it may be argued that the American producer is 
entitled to the entire American market, and if it were not for 
the fact that this proposed law taxes the American people there 
might be some justice in trying to bring about such a result. 
But when the home manufacturer is given a monopoly by levy- 
ing taxes at the customhouse high enough to prevent foreign 
competition, then we make the consuming masses pay the price 
of industrial monopoly, and, in my mind, there is no doubt that 
is what the pending bill accomplishes, 

“In other words, the proposed law contemplates a tariff wall 
which will foster and build up monopoly in this country and 
do what the beneficiaries of the protective system have clamored 
for for 30 years, and which Congress has never intentionally 
heretofore granted them—that is, a protective tariff to protect 
their profits, a tariff that makes it possible for them to pyramid 
their profits on the cost of production, and then stands between 
pan to drive the foreign competitor out of the American mar- 

e 

“Tt is true that the Congress may delegate fo the executive 
branch of the Government the power to administer legislative 
provisions, but it has never been held yet that the legislative 
branch can directly transfer to the administrative branch the 
power to legislate. 

„In the pending bill it is to be left to the discretion of the 
President to fix any rate he may choose up to and including 
50 per cent. We all recognize the fact that we may delegate the 
power, upon the happening of an event, for the Executive to put 
into force a tax that has been agreed upon by Congress, but it 
is my contention that no definite event is fixed in this bill, and 
that the happening is a matter of discretion with the President. 
There is no dispute about the fact that when the event has hap- 
pened the President may exercise his power and fix any rate of 
taxation from 1 to 50 per cent. 

SEES BUREAUCRACY AHEAD, 


“I say the primary thing in taxation is the rate, and that 
Congress in the bill has abandoned any control of the rate of 
levying taxation on the American people except a limitation of 
50 per cent. If that is held constitutional, then next year it 
ean be made 1,000 per cent or 2,000 per cent, and the Congress 
ean abandon its control of taxation entirely to some subordinate 
bureau of the Government. 

“Of course, we all recognize that, although we are speaking 
in the name of the President of the United States, we are dele- 
gating to him a power which he could not exercise himself be- 
cause he has not the time to put it into force. The moment 
we delegate this power to the President he must turn it over 
to a subordinate bureau of the Government to exercise for him— 
a bureau without direct responsibility to the American people, 
giving to a bureaucracy the unlimited power to contrel indus- 
try—the unlimited power to levy taxes on the American people. 

“You can not build up a market overnight. It takes time and 
it takes labor and it takes money to develop and build up markets 
for any class of goods. When an importer comes into this 
country to sell boots and shoes—which he could not sell here— 
laces, or cotton goods, or any other necessity of life, he has to 
establish his distributing points; he has to establish his agencies; 
he has to advertise his goods and make them attractive to the 
American public; and when he has done that, then he finds his 
market and commenées to sell his goods. If you fix the ma- 
chinery of law so that he can only come in here on an equal 
basis with the cost of production with a profit added, and the 
American manufacturer for the time being drops his selling 
price just to the extent of his profit, or half his profit, he drives 
out the foreign goods, and they will not come back as long as 
that law stands on the statute books, because when you have 
driven them out they will not again go to the expense of appoint- 
ing their agencies, developing their market, and advertising their 
goods for sale, when they know that under your law the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, by giving up a part of his profits, can drive 
them out again. The result is that you establish an embargo, 


* 
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you create a monopoly in favor of the American manufacturer, 
and he can exploit the American people to any extent he desires.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see why the House 
placed a rate of 75 cents upon the metallic content of molybde- 
num. Evidently that is one of the industries in the United 
States which prospered, but with such a duty I want to say to 
the Senate there would be no industry in the United States be- 
cause of the fact that unless the product sells in the United 
States at from 50 to 55 cents a pound it would not be used in 
the manufacture of automobile axles, automobile cranks, and 
products of that kind. The Senate will remember that not long 
ago there was a molybdenum car built, and it was then thought 
molybdenum would be used in the building of all sorts of cars, 

Molybdenum simply displaces vanadium, and if it goes above 
the price of vanadium, then, of course, molybdenum is not going 
to be used. What is the use of a duty upon it greater than the 
price of the article at which it can be sold and used in this 
country? If used, it displaces an article, and that article at any 
time would be used if molybdenum costs more than 75 cents a 
pound. I know that the State of Colorado is interested in this 
industry. I know the industry is down at the heels at the pres- 
ent time like other industries. But this is a tariff bill that is 
to be permanent and I feel just as confident as I live that if a 
rate of 75 cents a pound is put upon the content of the ore, it 
will never take the place of vanadium, and unless it can do that 
it will not be used or produced in the United States. Therefore, 
I am going to move to strike out “ 75 cents,” in line 23, on page 
48, and insert “35 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state to 
the Senator from Utah that the question, first, is upon the 
amendment of the committee, in line 13 on page 49. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will move to amend committee amend- 
ment with the statement that if it is amended, I will return not 
only to the content of the molybdenum ore but I will also refer 
back to paragraph 305. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator that 
doubtless unanimous consent would be given to consider first 
the amendment now suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other course can be just as well taken I 
will say to the Senator, because I have them worked out in a 
compensatory form. I now move, on page 49, in line 13, to 
strike out “$1” and insert 50 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
to amend the committee amendment on page 49, line 13, by strik- 
ing out “$1” and inserting in lieu thereof “50 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator intends that to com- 
pensate for the duty of 35 cents on the ore? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and then, I will say to the Senator, that 
will be reduced to 65 cents instead of $1.25. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, for the purpose of present- 
ing the matter, I move to amend the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah by making the same 25 cents instead of 50 
cents, and now that a few more Senators are here, I want to 
read again—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest to 
the Senator from Montana that that would be an amendment in 
the third degree. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. I will say that if the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee is defeated, I shall then move to amend by making 
it 25 cents. I desire to read the following: : 


The probability of any imports of molybdenum, either as metal (or 
ferroalloy) or as crude mineral, is rather remote, in view of the strong 
position of the domestic producers, although the demand from domestic 
steel makers is expanding substantially. 

Early in 1918 the United States became the dominating factor in 
the world supply of molybdenum through the completion of the new 
mill of the American Metal Co. at Climax, Colo. ore than one-half 
of the total amount of molybdenum now being produced is mined in 
this country. 


Further: 


The low-grade deposits of Canada are fairly comparable to those 
in Colorado, with e balance in favor of Colorado, because of the 
greater size of the ore body, greater quantity óf production, 
unquestionably lower costs in spite of lower grade ore, higher wage 
scale, and high mountain treights. It is believed that few Canadian 
producers can sell molybdenite much below $1 a pound and make 
money. It is possible that the Colorado plants can operate at a 
profit with prices as low as 50 cents a pound. 

And yet it is proposed to put a duty of 30 cents a pound upon 
that commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the statement just read as to the cost 
of production in Colorado is a little too broad. From all I can 
arn, it can not be produced in Colorad. at 70 cents, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, They could not be 100 per cent 
wrong. The Tariff Commission reports that the article can 
not come in at less than 95 cents. They can not produce it 
abroad and land it here at less than 95 cents. If the cost is 


and 


50 per cent higher in Colorado, if it costs them 75 cents, they 
would still have a big margin here over the foreign producer, 
not to speak of a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must understand that that state- 
ment was made at a time when the price of molybdenum was 
a great deal higher than it is to-day. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not make any difference 
what the price was, the statement is that they can produce it 
at 50 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am speaking of is the foreign article 
coming into the United States for less than 95 cents a pound. 
That was true at that time, but it is not true to-day. It can 
be shipped here for a less price than that to-day, I feel that 
35 cents a pound is ample, and I think myself that it will give 
the industry to the companies in the United States. If the 
price is too high, I will say to the Senator, then they will not 
use it in the United States because, as I said, it is a displace- 
ment article, and vanadium will take its place and can be used 
for the same identical purpose, and when one rises in price 
above the other, the one that is the highest in price is not 
going to be used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator from Utah 
if the amendment offered by him is in the nature of an amend- 
ment or a substitute offered by the committee to the amend- 
ment reported in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. After I came into the Senate I discussed the 
question with all the majority members of the committee, in- 
cluding the chairman, and they authorized me to offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In that event I renew my motion 
to amend the amendment and to make the rate 25 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In that event the motion of 
the Senator from Montana is not withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; that does not change the mo- 
tion to amend, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
amendment. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understodd that the committee 
offered this as a substitute. The committee, of course, is en- 
titled to change its amendment if it sees fit to do so. As the 
committee amendment changes the rate to 50 cents a pound, my 
motion to amend the committee amendment is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only way I 
know to change the rate is to offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Every time the Senator from 
Utah has offered an amendment in the name of the committee 
he has offered it personally. Whenever the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] modifies a committee amendment in 
the bill he moves it as a substitute. What has just happened 
has occurred several times. The Senator from Utah is offering 
an amendment in his own name rather than in the name of the 
committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on behalf of the committee I am offering 
the amendment, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is it not a substitute if 
it is offered in behalf of the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
withdraw the original amendment and propose as a substitute 
the rate of 50 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the committee desires to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That has been the course 
pursued by the other members of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will make the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no trouble about it, because 
should there be any trouble I would withdraw the committee 
amendment and allow the Senator to offer his amendment first, 
So long as I may substitute the rate of 50 cents for the rate 
originally proposed, I ask that that may be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the committee amendment and 
to insert for it 50 cents, Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. Now the Senator from Montana may offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by substituting “25” for “ 50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
moves to amend by substituting “25” for 50.“ The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Montana to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue question now recurs on tha 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


I have already moved to amend the committee 
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Mr. SMOOT. Now I ask to go back to page 48, line 23, and on 
behalf of the committee L move that 78 cents“ be stricken out 
and “35 cents“ inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee striking out “75” and in lieu. thereof 
inserting 35.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I meve to make that rate “15 
cents“ instead of “35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsm} to insert 15 in- 
stead of 35.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire, so as to clear this whole matter up, 
again to return to paragraph 305, and on page 53, line 16, I 
move to strike out “ $1.25" and to insert “ 65 cents.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 49, line 14, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 14, to strike out 
the numerals “17” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“ 15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the purpose of putting 
on this additional 15 per cent ad valorem duty? We have a 
duty now of 50 cents a pound and of 15 per cent ad valorem 
on this commodity. The current prices for molybdenum 

Mr. SMOOT. We allowed 15 per cent in this case, as in the 
others, as a protective duty and on account of the loss that 
may be incurred. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That has been taken care of by 
making a differential between 35 and 50 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is volatile, I will say to the Senator, 
and there is a heavy loss attached to it which the 15 per cent 
will not more than take care of. It is the same rate as was 
allowed on the ferromanganese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; and there is a margin of 
15 per cent which would take care of the loss of from 33 to 
35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Montana to look 
at the present law. With the ore free 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty was imposed, just as the committee now recommends. 
The other House gave 17 per cent ad valorem duty on the 
American valuation. The Finance Committee allowed as pro- 
tection 15 per cent, which is the same as the duty under the 
present law. We granted the same rate upon the other ferro- 
alloys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, in line 16, to strike out 
“72” and insert 60,“ se as to read: 
ferrotungsten, metune ba le oa powder, tungstic acid, and 


all other compounds tungsten, cents per pound on the tungsten 
contained therein, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the next bracket 
refers to tungsten compounds and tungsten. IL. do not know 
whether these rates are justified or not, indeed, I must confess, 
although I know something about tungsten, I do not know how 
one would arrive at any kind of a just rate: The fact about the 
matter that tungsten, or at least ores bearing tungsten, are, I 
think, perhaps without exception what are known as “spotty” 
in character, and so it becomes next to impossible to determine 
what the cost of production here is and what the cost of pro- 
duction abroad is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can state to the Senator in a very few words 
just why the rate here is proposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will be very glad to have the 
Senator tell us how the committee arrived at the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on tungsten ore and concentrates 
the House allowed a rate of 45 cents a pound on the metallic 
content. There is a recovery of 75 per cent, and the House al- 
lowed 72 cents a pound on the metallic tungsten. The loss, how- 


ever, does not justify that; the differential allowed being alto- 
gether too much. Figuring upon a basis of 45 cents a pound for 
the metallic: tungsten and a 75 per cent recovery, gives 53 cents 
as a strictly compensatory duty for the loss in the production 
from. the ore to the metal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator where is 
the ore taken care of? 

Mr; SMOOT. On line 25, page 48, at the bottom of the page 
tu n ore or concentrates, 45 cent ` 
ee ea eee es, s per pound on the metallic tung: 

As I have said, with a duty of 45 cents a pound on the metallic 
tungsten and a 75 per cent recovery, 53 cents is indicated as the 
compensatory duty. If the Senator will figure that, he will see 
that it just makes 60 cents a pound on the metallic tungsten. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana.. I think, if we put the duty at 45 
cents a: pound on tungsten: ore, that a duty on the compounds * 
60 cents is not disproportionate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It figures out exactly, I will say to the Senator, 
just as nearly as it cam be, unless a fraction be added. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to ask the Senator what 
he has to say about putting a duty of 45 cents a pound on 3 
sten contained in the ore. That makes, of course, a duty of 
$900 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall ask that this item go over until I find 
out definitely what the price of tungsten is to-day. The Senator 
will remember that the first time a duty was imposed upon 
tungsten directly was in the Payne-Aldrich law. That was done 
at the time the first discovery of tungsten was ever made in 
Colorado. At that time tungsten was worth about a dollar 
a pound, as I remember, and perhaps a little more than that. 
I recall a statement being made upon the floor of the Senate by 
the then Senator from Colorado that tungsten was being sold 
at that time for about $4,000 a ton. At that time there was a 
duty of 45 cents a pound on the metallic tungsten contained in 
the ore. The House evidently gave the same rate as provided 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, and there was no amendment made 
to it by the committee. Mr. President, I ask that the item go 
over for the present, and in the meantime I will see if there 
has been a change in the price of tungsten between the time tha 
Reynolds report was made and the present date, and when 
that is ascertained we may refer again to this item for con- 
sideration. 

Mr, KING. Let me say to my colleague that the imports have 
been rather small and the unit value shows that the price is not 
very large. For instance, in 1921 the importations were Tii 
tons and the unit value $192. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator will notice that ferro. 
tungsten rather than the tungsten ore has been imported be- 
cause under the existing law there was not allowed the neces- 
sary differential in order to take care of the spread between the 
ore and the ferrotungsten. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr: SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Win the Senator state to the Senate whether 
the rate proposed by the committee represents an increase or a 
decrease? Perhaps the Senator has already explained that, 
but I could not hear him. 

Mr. SMOOT., I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I did not catch 
his question. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
sten, is he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 

Mr. WILLIS. Wil he state to the Senate whether the com- 
pound rate amounts ta an increase or to a decrease? There 
seems to be a decrease in the case of one item and an increase 
in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. I make the inquiry because I want to ask 
the Senator another question. 

Mr. SMOOT. But compared to the rates in the House, of 
course, it is a decrease. I think perhaps that is what the 
Senator had in mind. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, then it is a decrease. 

Mr; WILLIS: The House rate is 72 cents per pound on 
the tungsten contained therein and 17 per cent ad valorem,” 
Now, it is proposed to make it 60 cents a pound—that is a 
decrease—and 25 per cent ad valorem—that is an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 17 per cent in the House was on the 
American valuation. The 25 per cent is on the foreign valua- 
tion. 


The Senator is speaking of the rate on tung- 


It amounts to an increase, I will say to the 
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Mr. WILLIS. So the Senator thinks, taking the two items 
together, that it makes a decrease? 

Mr: SMOOT. It makes a decrease. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question. 
There has been some complaint amongst the people of our State, 
particularly the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who make very high-grade tools, claiming that this rate is ex- 
cessively high as compared with the rate on the finished prod- 
uct. Can the Senator state whether the compensatory duty 
has been carefully worked out there and whether it is sufficient? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the rates 
that are now named in the bill are finally agreed to there 
ought to be a change in the compensatory rate on the products. 
made from it, particularly the steel products in the high-speed 
tool paragraph, 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator tell me what paragraph that 
is? I can look it up, but the Senator can tell me more quickly. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to make a paragraph for that 
if this is agreed to, and we will change it, because the way it 
is written we might just as well put it in a paragraph by itself, 
and then hereafter we will know just what the statistics are. 

Mr. WILLIS. They make the statement—I can hardly be- 
lieve that it is true, but they make the statement, and I think 
my colleague [Mr. POE NAI, perhaps, has similar correspond- 
ence—that there is a higher rate on this raw material than there 
is on certain grades of their finished product. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I was simply going to con- 
firm what my colleague has said on that subject. The com- 
plaint is general out there among the steel people, particularly 
the tool-steel people. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where the burden falls. 

Mr. WILLIS: They make very high-grade tools. 

Mr, SMOOT. I think there is only one class that is dis- 
satisfied, and that is the makers of the high-speed steel. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should have to go over my correspond- 
ence again to say definitely about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator will find that that 
is the case. 

Mr; POMERENE. I know that the high-speed steel makers 
are complaining very bitterly about it, and I feel that their 
cause was just, no matter what viewpoint we may take of this 
tariff problem. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to decide first on the rates upon 
tungsten. ? 

Mr. WILLIS. It these provisions are agreed to, then does 
the Senator intend to take up the item with reference to tools? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think a new paragraph will have to be writ- 
ten for that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator intend to take that up this 
afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think not. I think the only thing we can do 
now is to allow this matter to go over until we finally decide on 
the rates. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. I will get the material I have, and 
have it prepared. 

Mr; ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the senior 
Senator from Utah a question. Referring to the statement just 
made by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KI xd] as to the 
small tonnage imported recently, is not that due to a large extent 
to the accumulation in this country since the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the best answer to that: I think, as I 
said, that the ferrotungsten has been coming in rather than the 
tungsten ore, In 1919 there were 396,460 pounds of ferrotung- 
sten imported, and in 1920 there were 1,997,719: pounds imported ; 
so when T stated that it was not coming in in the shape of ore, 
but that it was coming in in the shape of ferrotungsten, of course 
the record shows that to be a fact. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to state, Mr. President, that the 
impression has gone abroad quite generally that the native de- 
posits are insufficient. I should like to correct that by stating 
that ima number of Western States there are very large deposits 
of tungsten ore, and new ones are being discovered constantly, 
and there are many to my knowledge that are undeveloped 
awaiting development. 

Mr. KING. Mr: President, let me say to the Senator from 
Nevada, if I may, that the imports of the ore in 1912 were only 
381 tons; in 1913, 766 tons; in 1914, 238 tons; in 1915, 1,317 
tons; in 1916, 3,335 tons; in 1917, 4,357 tons; in 1918, 10,362 
tons; in 1919, 5,400 tons; in 1920, 1,740 tons; and in 1921, 
1,441 tons. 

As stated by my colleague, the ferrotungsten that was im- 
ported in 1918. was negligible, only $8 worth; in 1919, 396,460 
pounds; in 1920; 1,997,719 pounds; and for nine months of 
1912, 507,206 pounds. So that there has been a perceptible 


diminution in the imports since 1918. They reached the maxi- 
mum in that year, and there was a perceptible increase in the 
imports of the ore, because in 1912 they were only 381 tons; and 
in the case of the ferrotungsten there was an increase in 1920, 
and a decrease in 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can explain that to the Senator and 
the Senate. I think in 1921 the unit value began to drop, and 
they wanted to use the stock they had on hand rather than 
import any larger stocks, with the market going that way; and 
im 1921 the Senator knows that the mills in the United States 
were not in operation 25 per cent of the time. 

Mr. KING. To what mills does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. The steel mills throughout the country. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; of course, the consumption was less. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Utah has requested that all of these clauses re- 
lating to tungsten should be passed over; and if that is the 
case; there is no use in discussing the subject at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? What amendments does the 
Senator refer to? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to all of the amendments commencing 
in line 14 and going down to and including the words “ad 
valorem ™ in line 21, page 49, down to “ ferrosilicon.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that those amendments go over? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr: President, that brings us down to 
ferrosilicon. I think I should make some brief statement with 
reference to the next clause, which relates to ferrosilicon, in 
order that we may understand elearly not only its uses but also 
the duties: levied and the reason. 

Ferrosilicon is an alloy composed of silicon and iron. If you 
take steel scrap and silicon in the form of high-purity quartz 
and melt them at an especially high temperature, the iron and 
the silicon of the quartz rock alloy themselves, and the product 
is called ferrosilicon. 

Ferrosilicon is used as a purifier of steel. Many of the high 
grades of steel can not be made without it. At the time of the 
war ferrosilicon in a single year entered into and was necessary 
to the production of 30,000,000 tons of steel. In the early days, 
and toa large extent at the present time, ferrosilicon containing 
less than 15 per cent silicon is made in the blast furnaces. For 
the past 15 years especially it has been found that ferrosilicon 
containing a higher percentage of silicom could net be made in 
the blast furnaces, because the temperature necessary to force 
the silicon into an alloy with the iron could not be reached. For 
this reason it was necessary to employ the electric furnace in 
the production of high-grade ferrosilicon. 

In the electric furnaces the temperature rises to over 6,000 
degrees, High-grade ferrosilicon was developed first in this 
country. The industry was then taken over by France, Norway, 
and Germany; but its manufacture was undertaken here in 
1908, and a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem was accorded ferro- 
silicon under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

In the tariff bill of 1909, I think, blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
was treated separately and accorded a rate of $5 per ton on 
ferrosilicon containing not more than 15 per cent silicon and 
20 per cent ad valorem on ferrosilicon containing more than 
15 per cent of silicon. The Underwood law gave a rate of 15 per 
cent on all ferrosilicon. These rates in both laws proved inef- 
fective until the war; and as the industry advanced in the 
higher qualities of ferrosilicon, where the difficulties were 
greater, the duties finally became wholly inadequate. 

The Ways and Means Committee after exhaustive consider- 
ation gave to ferrosilicon containing 8 per cent or more of 
silicon and less than 30 per cent a duty of 24 cents per pound 
on the silicon contained therein; containing 30 per cent or more 
of silicon and less than 60 per cent, 21 cents per pound on the 
silicon contained therein; containing 60 per cent or more of 
and less than 80 per cent, 3} cents per pound on the 
contained therein; containing 80 per cent or more of 
and less than 90 per cent, 4 cents per pound on the 
silicon contained therein; containing 90 per cent or more of 
silicon and silicon metal, 8 cents per pound on the silicon con- 
taied therein. Then the Senate Finance Committee reduced 
the House rates on these grades of silicon most largely used 
and of most importanee, which are the ferrosilicons running 
from $ to 60 per cent, cutting the rate on ferrosilicon containing 
from 8 to 30 per cent one-half of 1 cent per pound on the silicon 
contained therein; from 30 to 60 per cent, three-fourths. of 1 
cent per pound on the silicon contained therein; and from 60 
to 80 per cent, one-fifth of 1 cent per pound on the silicon 
contained therein. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I yield, 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator prefers to yield later, I do 
not care to interrupt his statement, but I wanted to ask him 
a question right on that point. What does the committee pro- 
pose to do with the silicon below 8 per cent? It starts in, as 
the amendment would now make it, “containing 8 per cent or 
more of silicon and less than 60 per cent.” I should like to 
know what is the rate on that below 8 per cent. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. That would fall under the metals, under 
a basket clause, of course, if it came in; but I do not think it 
will come in of a less percentage. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, a great deal of ordinary, common pig iron has sand in it; 
and if you taxed it below 8 per cent, instead of falling in the 
pig-iron class, you might put it in the ferrosilicon class and | 
raise the tax on pig iron to $44 a ton instead of $1.25. I sup-| 
pose that is why the committee left it out. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the reason why I ask the ques- 
tion is that I suppose at least 60 or 65 per cent of all the blast- 
furnace ferrosilicon made in the United States is made in the 
State of Ohio. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course as to whether the ferrosilicon 
really is to be useful depends on the amount of sand or silica in 
it. As I said, the modern method is to cast it in an iron cast, 
but the old method was to put it in big beds of sand, and in 
that way a certain amount of sand got into the pig; and if you 
tried to put a rate on all pig that had silica in it, you might be 
taxing pig iron at a very high rate. 

Mr. WILLIS. The product of some of our Ohio blast fur- 
naces, particularly the ones at Jackson and Wellston, is about 
7 per cent, or perhaps below 7 per cent. There is a fair rate of 
protection given to the high grades, but apparently no protec- 
tion to the low grades, and those people are left out. Would 
the Senator from North Dakota permit an amendment to this 
provision when an amendment would be in order? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that with less than 8 
per cent of silicon it really has any value whatever. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. McCUMBRER. I do not understand that it is usuable. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know there are large blast furnaces in Ohio 
whose product is 7 per cent and below. I can furnish the Sen- 
ator very conclusive information on that. They have been 
running there for years. Just now they are not running, as they 
have been closed down. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do they use that very low grade at all in 
the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. WILLIS. I so understand it. I am very certain that 
is the case. If the Senator would permit an amendment to 
make it 6 or 7 per cent, it would take care of that situation, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the chairman said, all ferrosilicon 
was originally made in blast furnaces. Some of the old fur- 
naces using that method still exist in Ohio, but they really are 
not now making the ferrosilicon of commerce. They may be 
making a silicon iron, but not ferrosilicon. It is ferrosilicon 
in one sense, because all pig iron that is mixed with silicon 
is ferrosilicon, but in the commercial sense they are not mak- 
ing ferrosilicon. They are making a silicon iron, which may 
have its advantages for casting. But if you try to put a tax on 
it as being in the class of ferrosilicon, you would make an enor- 
mous tax on that class of iron, and I think the committee would 
get themselves in serious trouble, even more serious trouble 
than they have already gotten themselves into. 

Mr. WILLIS. It would make serious trouble in Ohio if this 
were not changed. They would shut down unless we got a 
change in the rate. Of course, it is not in order now to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator recognizes that as time 
goes on the methods, not only of the production of silicon but of 
the pig iron, change. Your furnace of 40 years ago, which did 
not improve its methods of making pig, has gone out of exist- 
ence, and probably will remain out of existence. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator admits that, yet a fair proportion 
of the ferrosilicon in the United States is blast-furnace ferro- 
Silicon and not electric-furnace ferrosilicon, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I am correct in Saying that is 
a ferrosilicon iron, The purpose of putting the silicon in the 
iron is to make it flow easier and keep the blowholes out, so 
that it does not crack so easily, either in iron or steel. I think 
what the Senator is talking about is a silicon iron and not 
ferrosliicon. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask permission just here to print in the 
Record a brief statement of facts on this matter from some of 


my constituents, which I think will throw light on the subject. 
I will not interrupt the Senator further at this point. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KAN TACERON TRON & STEEL CO., 
Hau Wie Waste, ackson, Ohio, September 19, 1921. 


5 United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 
zan Sin: The Fordney House tariff bill, now bein considered b 
the Senate, carries a protection of 21 cents per pound : unit of silicon 
in ferrosilicon carrying 8 per cent and higher. Grades of ferrosilicon 
from 7 per cent to 15 per cent have been made in this State for years, 
8 y in Jackson 8 and at New Straitsville; in fact, the 
as been the principal industry in Jack- 
been a source of keeping alive the blast 
Jackson is dependent on its three blast 
than 60 per cent of the labor. During 
t winning factor; ferrosilicon is so 
necessary in its manufacture that it became a sort of a key to steel 
p. - The governments of the Allies, as well as this Government, 
did everything possible to encourage the building of 
production. ectrolytic furnaces, in which des a 
are made, were erected at many places in 
electric power could be had. Also, Canada built several of these plants, 
ostensibly for the 8 of the higher gradės—50 per cent and 
upward. With the ding of the war ere came a great slump in 
the ferrosilicon consumption, and the electrolytic furnaces turned their 
attention to producing the lower des, i. e., 7 per cent to 15 per cent. 
and as a consequence all of the blast furnaces producing this ma terlal 
In this State have been closed down, in most part for more than a year. 
Our investigation shows that the Canadian electrolytic producers, by 
reason of their cheaper hydroelectric power, are able to produce the 
material so much cheaper that they have practically driven the blast 
furnaces out of the business, and are doing the same thing to the 
electrolytic furnaces of the United States. The State of Ohio pro- 
duces per cent or more of the Bessemer ferrosilicon (ferrosilicon 
made in blast furnaces) of the total amount made in the United States. 
Canada is a Tay small user of ferrosilicon; therefore has a very 
large surplus, which it can and is Gumping in the United States. Its 
surplus capacity will absorb the major portion of the consuming power 
of the United States. Its extraordinary cust hydroelectric power 
makes it possible to sell at a profit below the States’ cost of production. 
* » * a . . 


lants to increase 
ve 16 per cent 
is country where hydro- 


* 
Yours very truly, 
NOAN G. SPANGLER, General Manager. 


— 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 17, 1928. 


Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 
rman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR MR, MCCUMBER: On May 11 you forwarded to us the two 
letters herewith inclosed, add d to Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, in which 
it was claimed that the dividing line in the ferrosilicon classification 
should be 7 per cent silicon content instead of 8 per cent and asked 
us to advise the Committee on Finance relative to this matter. 

It gives me pleasure to transmit to you a memorandum by Doctor 
Berglund of the commission’s staff in reply to this request, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN, Chairman. 
GLOBE Inox Co., 
Jackson, Ohio, March 13, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: I thank you for yours of the 10th, and have re- 
ceived copy of House bill with Senate chan on ferrosilicon, as noted 
in cil. The committee has given more than ample protection to the 
higher grades cay 50 ge cent ferrosilicon) and have left the Ameri- 
can plants p a X lower grades, or grades below 20 per cent, 
at the mercy, absolutely, of the Canadian manufacturers. 

Please note how it works: ‘ 

A ton of iron, is 2,240 pounds, and 50 per cent silicon content 
in the ton is 1,120 pounds, which, at 2 cents per pound equals $22.40 
tariff, which is fair, or more than fair, perbaps. But 8 per cent silicon, 
or 179 pornas silicon to the ton at 2 cents per pound, equals $3.58 
— 10 per cent $4.48, and so on, which is entirely too low for pro- 

on. 

Your bill simply means that the American producer of the higher 
grades, which is mainly 50 per cent, will have the market absolutely 
to themselves, for not a ton of this de can be shipped into this 
country. This is all right, but what will be the position of the Ameri- 
can producers of the lower grades when the Canadian manufacturers 
turn their attention from the 50 per cent to 7 per cent to 20 per cent 
with the low-tariff rates? 

It means that the American blast furnaces will be entirely shut out 
of this business, for the foreign producers, after being shut out of this 
country by the high tarif on 50 per cent material, will naturally turn 
to the lower ferrosilicons with their low-tariff obstacles. Ohio, your 
State, produces all of the blast-furnace ferrosilicon in the United 
States, and the bill as it now stands shuts out the 70.000 tons Cana- 
dian capacity of 50 per cent in order to allow it to ship in 210.000 
tons Canadian capacity of the lower grades, taking absolutely every 
ton of our trade, for we can not compete with the foreign manufacturers 
on this grade on account of the low electric power they get. 

The Ohio plants, located at Jackson, Wellston, and New Straitsville, 
make a spec ra * of ferrosilicons, and 95 per cent of the output is o 
this material. plant has been running on ferrosilicon for 30 years, 
and to be knocked out of a trade that we have spent almost a lifetime 
in building up and to be N ps to start in again on another grade 
and seek and build up a new line of customers is awfully discouraging. 

Don’t forget that the same pants in Canada that now are able to 

roduce, say, 70,000 tons of 50 per cent ferro will be able to produce 
hree times this tonnage, or 210,000 tons, of the lower grades, so the 
bill keeps out the smaller tonnage and lets in the larger tonnage, which, 
by the way, is more than America needs or can use. Also, the larger 
the American tonnage displaced the larger is the number of American 
laborers displaced, 
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Keep out all the foreign material, both 50 per cent saa lower ferro- 
silicons, by a tarif to the diference in cost, which should be at 
least $5 and up, acco. gto vene; and I would suggest an ad valorem 
duty, for this method e tariff ag: 


ainst the value of the mate 
rial at time of sale. 
The minimum silicon content in ferrosilicon is 7 per cent and not 
8 C t length, but I want to put up the 
um sorr sS u 
matter fairly and squarely and bes way I hope that you can under- 
stand apo ap: a 
urs yer, 5 7 
2 Jonx E. Jones, President. 


May 16, 1922. 


— 


Memorandum on ferrosilicon, 

Referring to the communication of Mr. John E. Jones, president of 
the Globe Tron Co., le ns addressed to Hon. 8 FRANK 
B. WILLIS, concernin Fus viding line aka ferrosilicon and nd pig 
fron in the Fo aaa the comments on differences in 
rates imposed vay 1* iron and ferrosilicon, some on lanation is neces- 


sary 3 the definition of ferrosilicon, * the processes 
employed, an 30 i, e Wer. of production, 
efinition Oe the Tarif Commission's report on 


“The Ferroalloy Feet ten = — — — is defined as “an alley of 


iron and silicon. The silicon content ranges m 7 or 8 — cent to 
over 90 per cent.” (See p. 71.) In paragraph 302 of the Fordney bill 
the Syg of duty on ferrosilicon be to operate with the 8 yer cent 


r art 
— recise between these two commodities. Foundry — 
r e from 2 to 4 — it per cent silicon; and silvery iron 
which should not be confused with ferrosilicon, from 5 to 10 per cent 
silicon. The principal distinguishing characteristics of silvery iron 
differentiating it from low-grade silicon, are the lower average percent- 
age of silicon, the Sgr phosphorous content (above 0.1 per cent), and, 
as its name implies, t N of a 1 fracture. 

Processes of man : The tariff problem with reference to ferro- 
silicon relates mainly to 8 4 processes of manufacture. Ferrosilicon is 
made by either the blast-furnace or the electric-furnace st thod. The 
grades Nee over 15 per cent silicon are manufactured b 3 oer 
method, — sometimes grades containing 15 per cent a 
ticularly the grades from 12 to 15 per cent. 
ferrosilicon, 8 those containing less than 12 
more economically made in blast furnaces than in elec 

these grades the 1 thod tends to 8 
is abso- 


7 
cent grades, 
grades, consti 85 wer 

The Ferroalloy I stries,” p. 86). 
terial costs have declined while power costs have remain 3 
the same. Therefore, a similar cost statement compiled y would 
show lar, — PB gee bo for electric power. 

Inv tions made by the Tariff Commission in 1920 show that the 
producers rot ferrosilicon at Niagara Falls were paying $20 5 
ponar year for their electric energy, and some producers in 

of the country considerably more, while their principal — at 
Welland, Ontario, was teed only $12.75 per horsepower year. Scrap, 
which constitutes an important item in the raw material cost of manu- 
facturing ferrosiliccn, was cheaper at that time in Canada than in — 
2 States, although it must now be said that this situation has 

an 

When it comes to low-grade or blast-furnace ferrosilicon, especially 
the grades containing less than 12 per cent silicon, the Ameri 
ducer is not at the same disadvantage compared with his foreign com- 

titor as the domestic manufacturer of the electric furnace product. 
Raw material and fuel (coke) in 1919 constituted about 65 per cent 
of the total cost of manufacture, and these items were as cheap in the 
United States as in any other country of the world. Coke, w 
stituted over 36 per cent of the total expense, was ap ppreciably cheaper. 
Even to-day, when the prices of coke here and abroad are more nearly 
equal than they were two or three years ago, it is less costly in the 
United States than in Great Britain. Thus in April, 1922, blast-furnace 
coke was selling in England at £1 2s. Gd. to £1 3s. 6d. per ton (approxi- 
mately equivalent to $4.95 to $5.17 per long ton) (converted at the ex- 
change rate of $4, to the pound sterling), while at 8 same time — 
this country similar coke was selling at $4.50 per long ton. The . 
of furnace men are higher in this country than 8 but in 19 9. 
when they were much higher than they are to-day, labor cost con- 
stituted less than 11 per cent of the total expense of manufacturing 
ferrosilicon. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


Within certain limits the precise point at which a dividing line be- 
tween big iron and ferrosilicon should be drawn is a matter which 
can be decided arbitrarily. Seven per cent silicon content might just as 
well be fixed upon as the lowest grade of silicon iron, which should be 
poras by. the rates in the ferro-alloy paragraph (paragraph 302), as 

ner cent silicon content. The custom among manufacturers would, in 
8 — * favor the change. 

Istinctlon between the electric furnace and blast-furnace grades 
of this 3 should be observed. Blast furnaces can be operated 
in the United States as cheaply as in any other country in tes world. 
Electric furnaces, however, can not be 8 here as cheaply as in 
Canada and some European countries, —.— on 3 of the greater 
eost of hydroelectric power in this country the pire =p 
this diference in tariff rates is entirely 5 With 
100 toward an equalization of the cost of the domestic — — —— 
product in American markets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Ohio stated that he | 
would move to make the rate 6 cents. The ferrosilicon, con- 


vance | from 8 to 60 per cent of silicon, is taxed at only 2 
cen 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator misunderstood me. I was calling 
the attention of the Senator to the situation if the committee 
amendment on line 22 shall stand. It reads “containing 8 per 
cent or more of silicon and less than 60 per cent, 2 cents per 
pound.” I am not talking about the rate. I am talking about 
the percentage of silicon. If we get that down so as to take 
in the ferrosilicon containing 7 per cent of silicon, which we 
produce in Ohio, it will take care of the situation; but under 
the rules under which we are proceeding I suppose such an 
amendment would not now be in order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. During the war ferrosilicon was made in 
nine plants in the United States, all of them using hydroelectric 


power. I did not know that it was still made under any dif- 
ferent method. I especially desire the attention of Senators to 
this statement. In the standard grades of ferrosilicon it takes 


one horsepower of electrical energy one year to make 1 ton 
of ferrosilicon. Horsepower in the United States costs from 
twenty to thirty dollars per horsepower year. I understand 
there is a difference of about $15 per ton between this country 
and Canada in the cost of hydroelectric power alone in the 
production of these most largely used grades of ferrosilicon. 
Horsepower on the American side costs between $20 and $30 
per horsepower per year, whereas on the Canadian side, I am 
informed, it is about $7 per horsepower per year, that differ- 
ence growing out of the law of supply and demand, the Ameri- 
can side being very much short of the supply of horsepower, 
and the Canadian side being long on horsepower, with little de- 
mand. That must be considered, as I stated before, in connec- 
tion with the difference in the matter of taxing, the Canadian 
not being charged a tax at all for the use on the American side. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I haye been attracted by the 
statement made by the Senator that power can be secured in 
Canada at $7 per horsepower. That seems to me impossible. 
The investigations conducted by various committees here, as 
my recollection serves me, have shown that hydroelectric power 
was produced more cheaply in Norway than anywhere else in 
pk world, and it cost from $9 to $12 per horsepower to produce 
t there. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am informed by the tariff expert who 
has examined this matter that the cost in Canada is about $7, 
and that is shown to be about the price of hydroelectric power 
in Norway, namely, about $7.40 per horsepower year. I notice 
by the report of the Tariff Commission Survey, however, that 
the horsepower in Canada is $12.75. My informant may be in 
error, but he is the Tariff Commission’s expert, and he says 
it is about $7. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not think of it so much in 
connection with this as with a multitude of industries. If they 
can produce hydroelectric power and sell it in Canada for $7 
per horsepower, they have the potential manufactures of the 
world over there in Canada. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even if we take the Tariff Commission 
Survey report, which gives it at $12.75, that would be nearly 
40 per cent less than the regular rate charged by American 
alloy manufacturers for the Niagara Falls horsepower. So 
that would be enough to make up the difference. The freight 
rates from European points td the United States to the points 
of the largest use are less than the freight rates of American 
manufacturers to the points of use, especially the eastern sea- 
board because of the difference between ocean freight rates 
and rail rates in the United States. These differences amount 
to from two to eight dollars per ton. Labor and transportation 
costs of raw materials are much higher in the United States. 

Therefore, in order that the American manufacturer of ferro- 
silicon using hydroelectric power may compete with Norway 
and Sweden, it is necessary that he should receive at least the 
rates accorded in the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee, which amounts, in the various grades, to from $3.60 
on the lowest to $22.40 per long ton on the 50 per cent grade, 
which is the standard. The change from ad valorem to specific 
duties is not only essential because of the undervaluation dur- 
ing the years past, but gives a rising standard of duty in pro- 
portion to the difficulties of our manufacture, and it is there- 
fore necessary, and ferrosilicon is an ideal for the application 
of specific rates. 

I desire to read only one paragraph from a letter received 
by me March 2 from the Tariff Commission relating to ferro- 
Silicon. It says: 


Cost ef production: The cost of producing ferrosilicon of peanae 

e 450 cent of silica) in for countries, namely, Fr 
weden. Norway, we 7 7 to be at this time, according to the "best 
available information, $38 to $44 per ton. The cost of the eine ri 
of ferrosilicon in the United States, according to our latest information, 
we estimate and believe to be from $78 to 882 per ton. 


That, I think, presents the matter in a nutshell. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The questiön is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the amendment be again reported, so that 
we may understand what we are voting on. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 49, line 23, it is proposed 
to strike out “30 per cent, 24” and to insert “60 per cent, 2,” 
so that if amended it would read: 
ferrosilicon, containing 8 per cent or more of silicon and less than 60 
per cent, 2 cents per pound on the silicon contained therein. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to contend that this 
product, which exists in the United States in such prodigious 
and inexhaustible quantities, is to bear a rate of duty of 2 
cents per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I suppose the Senator, of course, Means 
upon the silicon content? 

Mr. KING. Yes; upon the silicon content. I confess my in- 
ability to comprehend the reason for such an enormous rate. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I just gave it in the very last paragraph 
which I read, in which the foreign cost is stated to be $38 per 
ton; cost in the United States, as given here, $78 per ton; 
highest foreign, $44 per ton; highest in the United States, $82 
per ton. I see from that that we have scarcely equaled the 
difference. 

Mr. KING. Before the war the price, as I recall it, was 
about $50 to $55 per ton. The processes employed in manufac- 
turing ferrosilicon are not difficult. There are no metallurgical 
or other obstacles or serious complications. It is simply the 
fusing of silica which exists here and everywhere. We have 
not only millions but billions of tons of silica and quartz in 
every State in the Union. The fusing of the metal, with the ad- 
dition of such ingredients as may be necessary, is a very simple 
process. To impose this high tariff, of course, is a tax upon 
the production of steel, and a tax upon the production of all 
steel is a tax upon the production of all of the articles of the 
household, the farm and the country, of which iron and steel 
form a constituent part. 

I am not quite able to comprehend who are the beneficiaries 

of this particular paragraph. I can not say that it is the Steel 
Trust, because this means an augmentation of the price of 
the product employed in the production of steel. It must be the 
few plants or the many plants engaged in the production of 
Silica. 
It seems to me that the bill is fashioned upon the theory 
that everything must bear a tax. We put a tax upon steel 
products. We put a tax upon everything that enters into the 
production of iron and steel. Then, of course, we must pass on 
to what might be denominated the intermediates or the finished 
products, all of the antecedent factors, and they are pyramided 
until finally the housewife who buys the knife or the fork or 
some product composed in part of iron or of steel, or the farmer 
or the mechanic or the American people, must bear all of the 
prior accumulations, 

The Senator said that because horsepower in Cahada is 
cheaper than horsepower in the United States, therefore we 
must add an additional duty or tax so as to protect those in 
the United States who can not get horsepower quite as cheaply. 
I suppose under that view if horsepower was the principal fac- 
tor in the production of this or other products, and it could be 
had for nothing in Canada or in Mexico, it would be the theory 
of the proponents of the bill to throw away that rich gift of 
nature and impose an exorbitant tax and pass it on to the 
American people to enable somebody to engage in the busi- 
ness here under disadvantageous circumstances. But I am not 
able to perceive, in view of the inexhaustible supply of the 
silicia and the quartz, the inexhaustible supply of water power, 
and, of course, of coal, how the cost of silica should mount up 
to $75 or $85 per ton. As I stated, the pre-war price was be- 
tween $50 and $56 per ton. 

I am unwilling to increase the price of silica to the Steel 
Trust or to the independents or to any person who may use 
silica, because in so doing I would know that the person who 
was compelled to pay that tax would add to the product which 
he manufactured the entire tax plus other costs for handling 
the matter, overhead expense, profit, and what not, and the 
person who purchased his product would add to his interme- 
diate or finished product all of the antecedent costs, and they 
in turn would be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

I think this illustrates the vice of the bill, the inherent 
iniquities of it, and, of course, with these accumulated costs 
and taxes the ultimate consumer must be burdened not with 
hundreds of millions in the aggregate but billions of dollars. 
So that the American people must make up their minds when 


the tax bill is passed that they will have to pay the tax and 
all of its accumulations which will rest upon their bowed backs. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to put in the Recoxp 
the horsepower rates of the different countries that are given 
me by an expert from the Tariff Commission. The United 
States averages $20 to $30 per horsepower year; Norway, $5.40 
to $9; Sweden, $6 to $10; Germany, $8 to $10; France, $8 to $12. 

I am also informed that the imposition of the duty as fixed 
by the Senate Finance Committee would mean an added cost 
of about 10 cents per ton in the manufacture of silicon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator inform us from 
what source the Tariff Commission gets this information? 
ae McCUMBER. Page 89 of the Tariff Information Survey 

U 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My attention was diverted when 
the Senator was giving some figures. I did not understand 
whether it was the cost of production of ferrosilicon in this 
country and abroad or the price at which it is sold. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The cost which I gave in this country 
and in foreign countries was from a letter which I received 
from the Tariff Commission. A like letter was sent to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. It is dated 
March 2, 1922. It is in reply to a request for information re- 
garding ferrosilicon, its costs abroad and in the United States. 
The costs which I gave herein the two countries were the costs 
which were given in that letter from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would the Senator give us the 
figures again? P 

Mr. McCUMBER. They said: 


The cost of producing ferrosilicon of standard grade, 50 per cent of 
silica, in foreign countries, namely, France, Sweeden, and Norway, 
we find to be at this time according to the best available information 


$38 to $40 per ton. The cost of production of ferrosilicon In the Unit 
States, according to our latest information, we estimate and believe to 
be from $78 to $82 per ton. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
they say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the Tariff Commission. Of 
course, they get that upon a very thorough investigation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I undertake to say there is some- 
thing wrong with the figures. I have before me the result of 
a careful investigation made by the Tariff Commission, which 
I shall be glad to give to the Senate, disclosing that that quality 
of ferrosilicon was produced in this country in 1919 by blast- 
furnace process at a cost of $42.07 a ton, and by the electric- 
furnace process at a cost of $53.49. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 86 of the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey C~ is a table giving the cost in 1919, and the cost in that 
year in the United States was $94.54. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is 50 to 60 per cent and 
70 to 75 per cent. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is 50 to 60 per cent silicon content, 
of course. 

ae KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have before me the American metal market 
and daily iron and steel report—May 11, 1922—which shows 
electrolytic ferrosilicon, delivered at Pittsburgh Valley and 
Cleveland, Ohio, 50 per cent, $55 to $60. That is just last 
month, and it ought to be cheaper now than it was then, un- 
less the trusts are forcing the prices up all the time. Of course, 
there is a profit in that figure, too. That is the price at which 
it was sold. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. On the contrary, my information is that 
they were selling far below cost. 

Mr. KING. Oh! 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, that does happen sometimes. 

Mr. KING. I have not discovered any trust selling very 
much below cost. Their dividends indicate quite the reverse. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to offer a 
few figures for the information of the Senate. I am going to 
assume now that the Senator is giving us the correct figures of 
the cost of the production of ferrosilicon in this country at $95 
a ton. Now, let us see where we come out. 

The only difference is in the cost of power. We compete with 
Canada and the only advantage she has over us is in power. 
The power entering into the production of this commodity 
amounts to 26 per cent of the total cost. Practically one-fourth 
of the total cost is power. Of the $95 a ton, therefore, one- 
fourth would be $24. Twenty-four dollars is the power cost to 
produce a ton of ferrosilicon, the total cost of which is $95, 

Let us assume that we can get power in Canada for $12.50 
per horsepower as against $25 in this country; that is to say, the 
power costs twice as much. Instead of the $24, therefore, that 


“We estimate and believe to be,” 
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could be had for $12 in Canada. Let us assume also that the 
wages in Canada are the same as the wages in this country; but, 
no, let us assume that the wages are 25 per cent higher in Canada 


than they are in this country. The total labor amounts to 17.5 
per cent of the $95, and the difference will be about $4.50 in 
labor, or $16.50 total difference in the cost of the power and 
labor in this country over Canada. I am assuming a difference 
of 25 per cent against us in the matter of labor. 

In order to take care of a difference in the cost of production 
of $166.50 it is proposed to put a tariff of 2 cents a pound, or $40 
a ton, on this commodity; but there is nothing extraordinary 
about this. That is about the way these things run. The rates 
are professed to be put on because of the difference in the cost 
of labor, and invariably the rate put on is more than the total 
amount of the labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator revise that estimate 
a little? Forty dollars per ton would be 100 per cent of ferro- 
silicon, and it is on 50 per cent of ferrosilicon we are levying the 
rate. Therefore it would be just one-half of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate is 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not. It is on the content. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; 2 cents a pound on—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the silicon content, and the silicon 
content in a ton of 50 per cent silicon would be only half of $40. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

T WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where does the Senator derive his idea 
that there is a difference of 25 per cent in the cost of labor in 
Canada and the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not. The Tariff Commission 
report that there is no difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator just admitted for the sake 
of argument that there was a difference of 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Even if the Senator from North 
Dakota were right, he has a rate of $20 on 50 per cent silicon 
to take care of a difference in the cost of power that does not 
exceed $12. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the people of the United 
States and the people of Canada are in a state of flux all the 
time. Americans are constantly crossing the border seeking 
employment, and Canadians likewise are constantly crossing 
the border seeking employment. Is there, as a matter of fact, 
any difference at all in the price of labor in Canada and in the 
United States? ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is practically none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And yet the Senator in making his argu- 
ment admitted for the sake of the argument that there was a 
difference of 25 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; because it is assumed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Who assumes it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is generally assumed that labor 
costs are less anywhere in the world than they are in the 
United States. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But who assumes it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is assumed generally by those 
who advocate this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know any particular 
person who assumes it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I would not attribute the as- 
sumption to any particular person. v 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator from North Dakota as- 
sume it? 

Mr. WALSH ‘of Montana. 
chiefiy to power, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a matter of fact, there is absolutely 
no difference between the cost of common labor in Canada and 
in the United States, just across the border, is there? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I think not; or skilled labor either, 
for that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that the whole Republican idea of erect- 
ing a tariff barrier between the United States and Canada as 
against an inferior cost of labor is a piece of humbuggery? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will give the Senate the benefit 
of the conclusions of the Tariff Commission with reference to 
this particular product. It is stated: 


te Summing up the competitive situation the following conclusions may 
rawn: 

1. The cost of producing Bessemer or blast-furnace ferrosilicon is as 
low in the United States as anywhere else in the world. 


“Anywhere else in the world.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can not the Senator from Montana go be- 
yond that and say that at Birmingham, Ala., the cost is lower 
than anywhere else in the world? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not sure that they produce 
ferrosilicon at Birmingham, 


He confined his argument, I think, 


-Mr. WILLIAMS. No; but the Senator was talking about the 
Bessemer process. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I referred to Bessemer blast- 
furnace ferrosilicon. 

The survey continues: 

The raw material and fuel, which constitute about 65 per cent of the 
total cost, are as abundant and as low in price here as elsewhere. Labor 
cost Is only 10 per cent of the total— 

Ten per cent of the total is the amount of the labor cost— 
and, as In the case of ferro anese, highe 
are offset — the larger phe nore per 5 A 

So that, so far as labor costs is concerned, there is not any 
difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me for just a 
moment more, I remember that about 16 years ago I offered 
an amendment when a Republican tariff bill was being con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives which provided that 
where the difference in labor was any given amount the tariff 
duty levied upon the foreign product should never be beyond 
100 per cent of the labor cost—not 100 per cent as representing 
the inferiority of foreign labor, but that the duty never should 
be above 100 per cent of the total labor cost. I remember that 
Grover Cleveland, who was at that time an ex-President of the 
United States, and however poor a Democrat in some respects, 
he was a mighty good one on the tariff, came out in a public 
article indorsing that idea. Is there anything in this bill now 
which indorses the idea that there shall not be any import 
gutien arp the total cost of labor in the production of a given 
a e 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, No; I think there is not; but, in 
view of many of the disclosures which have been made in the 
discussion of the bill thus far, an amendment of the character 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi would be exceedingly 
pertinent, and I can not conceive why anyone should oppose it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Montana imagine 
that any Republican, even the Senator from North Dakota, at 
the head of the Finance Committee, would accept it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not able to say as to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall offer an amendment later on to 
the effect that wherever the total labor cost of a product shall 
amount to a given sum the total import duty shall not be above 
100 per cent of that sum. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I take this occasion to say to the 
Senator—perhaps he was not present—that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Snmoxns] a few days ago submitted a 
very elaborate table showing the labor cost entering into vari- 
ous commodities as compared with the rate which they bear in 
this bill, from which it appeared that often the rate fixed 
amounted to more than the total labor cost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, that might be a matter of dis- 
pute between the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
and some Republicans; but if any Senator on this side of the 
Chamber were to offer an amendment to the effect that the im- 
port duty should never exceed the entire labor cost in America 
of a given product, does the Senator from Montana imagine it 
would be accepted? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I imagine not. It would be said 
that there was a difference in the cost of power. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of wind, water, and other things. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Republicans would not accept such an 
amendment because, if they did accept it, it would practically 
wipe out of the bill about one-third of the proposed duties. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know the exact proportion. I am 
glad to hear it would be about one-third. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely ventured that as an estimate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Republican Party are sincere—the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], for example, and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner], for example—and really 
want the cost of labor of Europe and here to be equalized, they 
ought to be satisfied with an import duty equal to the entire 
cost of the labor entering into a product, whatever it may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They would be if they were writing a bill for 
protection purposes, but where they are writing a bill for the 
purpose of maintaining certain prices and to permit additional 
profits, of course, they would not be satisfied. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not join in that sort of tirade. I do 
not believe for one moment that distinguished Republican states- 
men are attempting to do what the Senator from North Caro- 
lina insinuates. I believe that they are only trying to equalize 
the cost of European, Asiatic, and African labor with the cost 
of American labor. Of course, if that be their true intent and 
purpose, then a duty equal to the entire cost of labor entering 
into an American product—the American cost and not the Euro- 
pean cost, because the American cost would be still greater, 
according to them—they ought to be satisfied. But I scorn to 
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believe that, as the Senator from North Carolina has intimated, 
Senators on the other side are engaged in any effort to keep 
up present prices or to increase them. The Senator from North 
Carolina knows as well as I do that they have disclaimed that 
intent time and time again, and he knows that, as Mark Antony 
said of Brutus and Cassius, they are all honorable men.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I am obliged to the 
Senator from Mississippi for the contribution he has made to 
this discussion. Of course, his vast experience in connection 
with tariff legislation entitles him to very considerate attention 
whenever he chooses to discuss what is before the Senate. 
We all regret that he does not participate more frequently than 
he does, 

I have shown, Mr. President, by the Tariff Commission’s re- 
port that so far as blast-furnace ferrosilicon is concerned, it 
can be manufactured in this country as cheap as anywhere in 
the world and there is no occasion whatever for the imposition 
of a duty. 

Blast-furnace ferrosilicon ordinarily contains, as I understand, 
from 8 to 15 per cent silicon. The first bracket in this para- 
graph of the bill embraces all ferrosilicon containing more than 
8 per cent silicon; so it would include all blast-furnace ferro- 
silicon, 

Mr. WILLIS, All except that below 8 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is regarded as not ferrosilicon 
at all, I understand. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is a difference of opinion about that. I 
have here the report of the Tariff Commission in which they say 
that 7 per cent is included. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. All blast-furnace fer- 
rosilicon, then, is included within this bracket bearing a duty of 
2 cents a pound or $40 a ton—$40 a ton, bear in mind, on a 
product which the Tariff Commission tells us we can produce in 
this country as cheaply as anywhere in the world, the item of 
power not entering into the proposition at all, and the labor cost 
being only 10 per cent of the total cost of the product. 

Now we come to the ferrosilicon produced by the electric- 
furnace process, utilizing power. In that case there is a differ- 
ential against us because power is-cheaper in Canada than it is 
in this country, although there is by no means the disparity that 
would be indicated by the remarks of the Senator from North 
Dakota, as I shall show presently, but there is some difference. 
The Tariff Commission says: 

2. The cost of producing electric-furnace ferrosilicon, N irent the 
standard and higher grades, is greater in the United States in some 
countries. This difference is mainly owing to the fact that in such 
countries as Canada, Norway, and France, water power, which is a very 
important item in the total cost, is cheaper than in the United States. 
In Canada, where we get the bulk of our imported ferrosilicon, power 
costs range from 10 to 50 per cent less than at age see Falls, N. X., 
where power on any large scale is sold more cheaply than in any other 

rt of the United States. As the grade of product rises power cost 

omes more eee and hence the advantage of the country having 
low-price power becomes more pronounced. 

Mr. President, I repeat that if we were able to get power in 
this country at just twice the cost of power in Canada, paying 
for it $25 a horsepower as against $12.50 in Canada, the in- 
crease in the amount that it would cost to produce ferrosilicon 
in this country by reason of that increase in the cost of power 
would be just $12; and in order to cover that $12 a rate of 3 cents 
a pound is put on when it contains 60 per cent or more of silicon, 
which would be $42. A duty of $42 is put on—$42, bear in mind, 
or better to cover an excess of power cost of only $12. - 

Bear in mind, now, I am figuring upon the basis that power 
in this country costs twice what it costs in Canada while the 
Tariff Commission tells us that the difference is from 10 to 50 
per cent. The particular figures I shall give presently. 

Leaving power out of consideration, the commission says: 

3. Other cost factors like raw material and labor give the foreign 
producer, under normal conditions, but slight, if any, advantages. 
There is little difference between the wages of American and Canadian 
workmen, and while labor cost may be lower in Europe than in the 
United States, it is not such a big factor in the total cost as power and 
raw material. Coke or coal and silica rock are about as cheap here as 
in other countries, 

So that all we have to take care of in this matter is the matter 
of power. How much power do you have to use in order to 
make a tariff of $60 a ton justifiable on the silicon content? 

Of course that is $60 a ton. If it contains only 60 per cent, the 
price would be $42—hbear in mind, $42 a ton duty upon this to 
take care of the difference in power, when the total cost of the 
power in this country is only $25; not the difference, but the total 
cost, 

Now, let us see about the difference in the cost of power: 

At Niagara Falls, N. Y., where the leading producers of ferrosilicon 
in the United States have their plants, the present (1920) cost of power 
for electrometallurgical work is $20 per horsepower year. 

Twenty dollars per horsepower. I figured on $25. If it is $20, 
that reduces the difference in the power cost so much, 


For this price the consumer must use 500 kilowatts as a minimum 
and for a term of not less than five years. This cost is divided into 
“ firm meray, to be supplied or kept available for supply at a price 
of $23 pa lowatt per annum and “compensation for loss of electric 
en tween the point where the same is measured, and for the 

value of the service for the transmission of such ‘ electric energy’ 
supplied or kept available for supply as firm ene between the gen- 
erating station of the company and the premises of the customer ™ at 
a = of $3.80 per kilowatt per annum. The total charge is thus 
. per kilowatt per annum, or approximately $20 per horsepower 

On the Canadian side of the Falls electric power is cheaper, 
ranging from $10 to $18 per horsepower in Ontario. If we can 
get it on this side at $20, and on the other side at $10, there isa 
difference in power of $10, for which the American people are 
required to submit to a tariff of $42 per ton—$42 per ton to take 
care of a difference in power of $10. But, Mr. President, the 
cost is not uniform, but it runs fram $10 to $18 per horsepower, 
or a difference of $42 to take care of a difference in the cost 
of power of just $2. 

I wonder hew long the American people are going to stand 
this kind of thing. I wonder how they are going to regard a 
bill that is framed as this one is, and in the face of facts of 
this character. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Canadian power costs that the Senator 


has been giving are in Ontario, as I understand. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator there, or is there given there, 
the reason for the difference in power costs between the Ameri- 
can side and the Canadian side of the Niagara River? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; that subject I do not find 
discussed here; but the Senator from North Dakota tells us 
that it is due to the fact that they have a superabundance of 
power on the Canadian side and a limited demand, while on 
this side they have a lack of power and an excess of demand. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is aware, I presume, that the 
power on the Canadian side is Government owned and on the 
American side privately owned? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I called attention once before while 
this bill was here to a report that is being used to prevent 
the Goyernment of the United States from developing as a Gov- 
ernment any of its water powers, wherein a famous engineer 
makes a comparison between the Ontario price to the consumer 
and the American price to the consumer, and reaches the con- 
clusion that the American consumer is getting his power cheaper 
than the Canadian Government-owned organization gives it to 
the consumer over there. That, however, was not for the pur- 
pose of levying a tariff or something. The object there was to 
discourage Government operation and Government development 
of water power in the United States. It seems now, in this 
instance, where it is desired to levy a tariff on a product, and 
it is desirable to show that the Canadian cost of the product 
made from this power is cheaper than the American cost, that 
it is demonstrated that the Government-owned power develop- 
ment of Canada is cheaper than the privately owned power 
development in the United States. S 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It seems that the figures are 
flexible, depending upon the conclusion at which you desire to 
arrive, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, Mr. President, the end is 
not here at all. Thus far we have been considering the matter 
of power being procured over in the United States on a basis 
of $20 per horsepower, but let me submit the following from 
this same report: 

While the power rates on the American side of the Falls is $20 per 
horsepower-year, some producers of ferrosilicon, by virtue of old con- 
tracts, pay less. Some of these rates are as low as $15 and $16 per 
horsepower-year, and in one instance the rate is even lower. As old 
n war we al tie Auntie producers of torr 

T: cers e 

Niagara Falls were obliged to add to their Allotment of power in orton 
to supply the increased demand for this ferro-alloy, As the available 
water power was already in use, resort was had to steam-generated 

wer, which cost as high as $80 and $90 horsepower-year. This 

igh cost was, of course, a temporary condition brought on by a great 
world crisis and was not excessive compared with what is paid in 
other parts of the country for steam-generated electrical energy. Since 
the war the use of steam-generated electric power has been discon- 
tinned by manufacturers of ferrosilicon. 

The great bulk of the ferrosilicon manufactured in. Canada is pro- 
duced by one company, whose plant is located at Welland, Ontario. 
In 1907 this company entered into a contract whereby it was to be 
supplied with hydroelectric poner for 30 years at a cost of $12.75 
per horsepower-year, or nearly 40 per cent less than the regular rate 
1 ferro-alloy manufacturers by the Niagara Falls 

ower . 

So I feel that we are justified in saying that at the very high- 
est the difference in the cost of power in this country and in 
Canada is the difference between $12.75 and $20, or $7.25— 
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$7.25, and a tariff of $42 a ton is put on to cover that differ- 
ence. But, as I said, the same showing is repeatedly made with 
respect to many items in this bill in which the tariff is put on 
ostensibly to cover the difference in the cost of labor in this 
country and abroad; but it is disclosed often that the total 
labor cost is nowhere near the amount provided for the tariff 
rate. 

Mr. President, this is a wholly indefensible provision, and I 
move to amend it by making the rate 1 cent per pound instead 
of 2 cents. One cent would be $10 per ton in the case of 50 per 
cent silicon. Of course, we will reach presently the case of the 
60 per cent and more, 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to repeat what 
the Senator from North Dakota has said upon this subject 
matter, but I want to say to the Senate that the Senator from 
Montana has been discussing one article and applying it to an 
article that has no more reference to what he was discussing 
than if it were made in a foreign country and never entered 
America. 

The Senator has been reading from the tariff report the 
figures on blast-furnace ferrosilicon. It is sometimes called 
Bessemer ferrosilicon. The usual grade of that kind of ferro- 
silicon carries 10, 11, and 12 per cent—never above 12 per cent 
of silicon. The average is 11 per cent; and when it goes above 
15 per cent, as provided for in what the Senator has been 
talking about, it is never made in a blast furnace. It can not 
be made in a blast furnace. It is made in an electric furnace 
under the electric-furnace process. 

I have a few figures to show just how far afield the state- 
ment was that was made by the Senator. Taking 11 per cent 
as the average, the silicon content of a long ton of 2,240 
pounds—and all of the importations are given in long tons— 

would equal 247 pounds. 

The duty is 2 cents a pound, or $4.94 cents a ton, and not 
$44, or $40, or any other amount. It is $4.94 a ton. The price 
of the ferrosilicon of 11 per cent is $44.80 a ton to-day, and 
$4.94 per ton would equal an 11 per cent ad valorem duty. That 
is what the committee has reported. 

At present our only imports run 50 per cent and above, noth- 
ing under, and there is not a pound of ferrosilicon imported into 
the United States that is made in a blast furnace; not one single 
pound. Yet we have been told that the duty upon it is $44, and 
that it costs only some $7.75 more to produce it in the United 
States because of the difference between the cost in the United 
States for water power and that in Canada. The whole duty 
on-the item is $4.94 a ton, and of course the water power does 
not cut any figure in this case at all. But if the product con- 
tains 50 per cent silicon or over, then it does cut a figure, and 
that is just what I have already stated. That is a product not 
made in a blast furnace but made by electrical furnace process, 

The Senator from North Dakota, I think, gave the figures, 
and a concise statement, as to just what was intended by the 
amendments proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
I have made this statement simply because of the fact that the 
Senator from Montana read from the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission as to one item and applied the statement to another. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is no justifica- 
tion for that statement at all. I read what the Tariff Com- 
mission said about the blast-furnace ferrosilicon, and they said 
there was no difference at all. The blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
contains anywhere from 8 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This amendment includes from 
8 to 60 per cent, so it includes all the blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
there is. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated, there is not a pound of blast-furnace 
silicon imported into the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care what the Senator 
said; I am talking about what the Tariff Commission safd. Let 
us take the figures about which the Senator is talking. The 
item under consideration embraces everything containing from 
8 per cent silicon to 60 per cent silicon. That bears a rate of 2 
cents a pound. The average of all that is 34 per cent. There 
would be 680 pounds of the silicon in the average of this, run- 
ning from 60 per cent up. Of course, if it was 50 per cent, there 
would be a thousand pounds, and 2 cents a pound on that would 
be $20, as a matter of course. That is what you have on your 
first item, $20. Nobody can controvert those facts, if it is 50 
per cent. If it is 60 per cent, your duty is $24, to take care of 
the difference in the power cost, which I have shown can not 
exceed $7.25. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator probably did not hear the letter 
read by the Senator from North Dakota from the Tariff Com- 
mission, dated, I think, March 2. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read it; but the Tariff Commis- 
sion tell us that there are contracts outstanding by which the 


ferrosilicon manufacturers get their power for from $15 to $16 
a horsepower, and likewise they tell us that the power cost for 
work of this character is $20 per horsepower. 

Mr. SMOOT. If Canada could make it so much cheaper than 
any other foreign country, or anyone with whom we-were in 
competition, it certainly would furnish the product to England, 
instead of Norway furnishing it to England. Norway produces 
it more cheaply than any other country in the world. Norway 
has a power price of $6 to $7 a horsepower per year. That is 
where ferrosilicon is produced cheaper than anywhere else in 
the. world, and it furnishes, I think, all the ferrosilicon sent to 
England. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Tariff Commission does not 
seem to think that the competition from Norway is deserving 
of any consideration at all, because it simply discusses the com- 
petition of Canada. 

But while we are on this item we might just as well consider 
the other items. If the product contains from 50 to 80 per cent 
silicon, it gets 3 cents. The average is 70 per cent. That is 
1,400 pounds in every ton, and 3 cents a pound would make it 
$42. Forty-two dollars, as I said, is the tariff on the high-grade 
ferrosilicon. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit me to call attention 
to an inevitable result of this paragraph, if adopted as it 
stands? I called his attention a moment ago to the fact that 
7 per cent ferrosilicon is ferrosilicon proper, and not pig iron. 
If this shall be adopted as it stands, the inevitable result will 
be that instead of producing the higher grades of ferrosilicon, 
as they now produce them in Canada, they will use this cheaper 
power to which the Senator has referred in producing the 
lower grades. The Senator from Utah pointed out the fact 
that up to date blast-furnace ferrosilicon has not been im- 
ported. That is true, but unless we shall include the 7 per 
cent ferrosilicon it will inevitably be true that the Canadian 
manufacturers will produce a lower grade, and therefore we 
will have importations. That is why we ought to have 7 per 
cent there instead of 8 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The ferrosilicon which contains 
from 80 per cent to 90 per cent gets 4 cents a pound. The 
average would be 1,700 pounds, 85 per cent, figuring on 2,000 
pounds to a ton and 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why the House put that in. There 
is no such thing as that used in commerce. Eighty per cent is 
the highest. That is the standard, and I can not understand 
why they made provision in the bill for the product containing 
between 80 and 90 per cent silicon. It is not used anywhere. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I certainly can nót enlighten the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the extra cost attached to the manu- 
facture, if such a thing were on the market, would be more 
than the advantage they would receive in the freight rates, 
even where it comes from Europe or anywhere else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There would, then, according to 
the Senator, be two classifications, one of more than 8 and less 
than 60, and another more than 60 and less than 80, or, gen- 
erally, more than 60. From 8 to 60, and from 60 above, would 
be the o classifications suggested by the Senator, the first 
to bear 2 cents and the second to bear 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

- Mr. WALSH of Montana. If you figure it from 60 to 80, as I 
have said, that makes an average of 70, and 3 cents a pound 
would make the tariff $51. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only importations are of the 50 per cent 
grade; then there is a 75 per cent grade. Wherever it is 90 
per cent it is silicon metal, and they might just as well make 
the product into silicon metal as to try to make one containing 
90 per cent of silicon. As I said before, I do not see why they 
put the bracket in the bill, because it is not commercially used. 
It is not known; it is not advertised. Nobody tries to make it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “2 
cents” and to insert “1 cent,” so that, if amended, it would 
Tread: 

Ferrosilicon containing 8 per cent or more of silicon and less than 
60 per cent, 1 cent per pound on the silicon contained therein. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 24, to strike out 
the words, “ containing 30 per cent or more of silicon and less 
than 60 per cent, 2} cents per pound on the silicon contained 
therein.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Before we leave the other provision I desire to 
say a word. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not care whether that were made 8 per 
cent or 7 per cent, but I am not authorized by the committee to 
mäke that change. I promise the Senator that the question 
shail be brought to the attention of the committee. I do not 
know what the committee will do, but as far as I am personally 
concerned it will make no difference, in my opinion, whether it 
is 7 or whether it is 8. 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘The Senator is willing to let it go over, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. That item is not amendable now, anyhow; but 
the committee may amend it if they so desire. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by substituting 11 for 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will allow us to vote upon this 
first amendment, will he not, striking out lines 1 and 2? The 
next amendment is what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that amendment may be 
acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, striking out the words which have 
been read, on page 49, line 24, and lines 1 and 2, page 50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 4, to strike out 
“3h” and insert “3” before the word “ cents,” so as to read: 

Containing 60 cent or more of silicon and less than 80 per cent, 
3 cents per pound on the silicon contained therein. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend by substituting 
“ 14 ” for “ 3.* 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah if it is his purpose to move to strike out at 
the appropriate time the remaining clause, and to make the 
appropriate amendment to carry out his ideas there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not presented that to the committee. 
It will be presented to-morrow, if we get time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand it, then, it would 
read substantially, if made to conform to the idea of the Sena- 
tor, starting with line 2, “containing 60 per cent or more of 
silicon, 8 cents per pound on the silicon contained therein,” 
with the remainder stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be perfectly satisfactory to me, and 
I think it would be to commerce, because it is not known as a 
commercial product, although if we do that, then we will have 
to have silicon metal provided for. Silicon metal runs at least 
90 per cent and over, and that would have to be taken care of 
if this provision as to ferrosilicon is stricken out, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire. Silicon metal 
would be simply plain sand, would it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that silicon metal 
is made of plain sand, but it is the plain sand reduced to a 
metal through a process which I think the Senator under- 
stands. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not, beeause I supposed 
silicon reduced to metal was pure glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one process of making glass, but mixed 


with other chemicals. 
I thought when we had pure 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
quartz we had pure silicon. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is what it is if it were possible to make it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 50, line 14, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the word “ferrocerium” and the 
comma, 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what may be called the basket clause. 
It is reported at 30 per cent ad valorem. I move to strike out 
“30” and insert “25.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 13, strike out. “30” and 
insert in lieu thereof 25.”. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it the Senator’s purpose to make 
the same amendment in line 13? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the amendment I am now offering. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought the Senator referred to 
the “30” in line 13. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a special metal. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is chromium. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the cerium metal to which the Senator is 
referring? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; there is a duty of 30 per cent 
on chromium and its compounds, In line 19 there is a 30 per 
cent duty on various compounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee made no change in those items. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to remain the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the same. There is no amendment offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I take it that is practically 
a revenue duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not only revenue but it is a pro- 
tective duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There are none of those metals 
that require any protection, are there—ferrophosphorus, for 
instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the importations, 
he will find there are large quantities of chromium imported 
from France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We export from this country 
millions of dollars worth of phosphates. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is ferrochromium. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Ferrophosphate, of course, and 
other kinds of phosphates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes in the next bracket. They will 
fall in the basket clause at 25 per cent. That is the very first 
item in what I term the basket clause, and I wanted to move 
to strike out 30 and insert 25. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On what page? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 50, in line 13, before the words “ per 
centum ad valorem,” following ferrochrome and ferrochromium, 
following the words “ad valorem” is ferrophosphorus.” I 
thought this was what the Senator had reference to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 50, line 13, following the words “ad 
valorem,” “ ferrophosphorus” is the first word, and that is the 
first item in what I term the basket clause. They also carry 
30 per cent in the House text, but the Senate committee desires 
to strike out “30” and insert “ 25.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is only a revenue 
rate, and I do not know any particular reason why these 
products should be revenue producers, except, of course, that 
they burden the industry to a very considerable extent. There 
are none of these which require any kind of protection. Take 
ferrovanadium, for instance. We import the ore very largely 
from South America, and yet we can compete with the world 
in the manufacture of ferrovanadium, as appears from the 
3 Commission Survey C-1, page 128, from which I read as 

ows: 

Under present (1920) conditions no tarif problem arises with refer- 
ence to the manufacture of ferrovanadium. country furnishes 
most of the ferrovanadium produced In the world and controls the prin- 
cipal sources of supply of raw material. The imports of ferrovanadium 
having been very small and sporadic, the imp tion of a duty yields 
only a negligible revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that outside of ferro- 
phosphorus all those items are used only in very small quanti- 
ties. There are none of them which are really made in any; 
quantity, not only in this country but in the world, ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is ferrouranium, for in- 
stance. Uranium, it will be remembered, is the metal from 
which by some process radium is prođuced. We control the 
supply of the world, and it can not be produced anywhere in the 
world more cheaply than in the refineries of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there are 100 pounds of 
it used anywhere in the world. The Senator knows that in mak- 
ing up these basket clauses, they are made with the view that 
we do not know what will develop in the future. ‘There are items 
in the bill, particularly in the basket elause, as to which a new 
discovery may be made, and it is generally put somewhere in 
the tariff bill. It would fall in the basket clause if they wanted 
to know something about the statistics of the item itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think one of the purposes of the power 
which is to be conferred upon the President in the amendment 
delegating to him power to fix rates under certain conditions is 
to meet the cases which the Senator says may possibly arise in 
connection with the very item he is now discussing. 

Mr. SMOOT. II it is on the free list, I will say to the Senator, 
the President will have no power to take it off the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is not now. The power given to the 
President would allow him to increase whatever rate is fixed 
not to exceed 50 per cent, and this is a 25 per cent rate. 


Mr. SIMMONS. And he may increase it 50 per cent. 
Mr. SMOOT. He may do that. That is, he could increase it 
to 874 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is proposing to confer that 
power to increase the rate 50 per cent to meet a purely con- 

ral case. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we can not tell. No living soul can tell. 
The Senator knows items of that kind are in every tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There may be items of that kind in every 
tariff bill, but I supposed the power given to the President was 
to take the place of these items. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. Nobody can tell what it may be. 
It may be 100 years before anything is discovered, and it may 
be 100 days or 100 weeks or 100 months. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not spend any time 
on these items, which in a way are trifling, except that they 
illustrate to some extent the characteristic feature of the bill 
to clap a tariff on anywhere. ‘Take ferrovanadium, as to which 
we control the world. The importations all come from South 
America and the mines are owned by American capital. Take 
ferrouranium. Nobody in the world produces uranium in a 
fractional part of the quantity that is produced here in this 
country. Indeed, we supply the world. ‘Take ferrophosphorus, 
for instance. We have phosphate beds in the West limitiess in 
amount, and they have so much down in Florida and ‘Tennessee 
that we are shut out of the market absolutely. It is a drug on 
the market, so far as the United States is concerned, and yet it 
is proposed to put a tariff of 25 per cent on that product. The 
Tariff Commission says: 


There is no special problem with reference to tariff classification or 

e The competitive position of the domestic 

any known special advantages 

While 7 power 
nited 


thar States, the 
th 


ydroelectric power may, 


The im tion of ferrophosphorus has been too small to yield any 
consid le revenue, ‘Since 1012 the duties col on imports in 
1,000. In 1911, under 


any one year never amounted to as much as 
a 25 per cent ad valorem rate, the duties co on 
large importation of 195 tons amounted to only $1,716. 

Ferrotitanium is another item in the so-called basket clause, 
We are in the same favorable situation with respect to that, as 
appears from the Tariff Commission report, as follows: 

With the present small and sporadic importation of ferrotitanium 
the tariff problem is not an urgent one, either because of adverse com- 
petitive conditions or on account of revenue possibilities. In tariff 
classification, however, recognition should be given to the fact that the 
earbon-free ferrotitanium is a much more ive product than 
ferro-carbon-titanium, and is produced under different conditions. The 
possibility of serious cater bl in the future on account of high power 
costs merits some consi on. 

But for the present there is no occasion for a tariff at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is it not strange that this was 
all right in 1913? It was all right to name these very items and 
place u duty upon them in 1913. It was the duty of a statesman 
to do that in 1913, but in 1922 it is all wrong. Every item, with 
the exception of ferrozirconium, was named specifically in the 
law of 1913, and that preduct was not known at that time, or it 
would have been included. The importations in this bracket 
were only $25,000, and I have stated why they are mentioned in 
the bill. ‘They are items which are not used to any extent in 
any part of the world. What would the world do if some one 
were to produce a pound of radium? What would it mean—a 
pound of radium for all the world? I do not think we ought to 
take any time in disposing of these things. It makes no differ- 
ence to the bill whether they come out or whether they stay in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 14, page 50, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the word “ferrocerinm” and the 
comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 15, page 50, strike out 
„ ferrosilicon ” and insert“ zirconium ferrosilicon.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In line 20, page 50, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the words ad valorem" and insert 
“ad valorem ; cerium metal, $20 per pound; ferrocerium and all 
other cerium alloys, $2 per pound ‘and 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, my motion is to strike out, in line 19, the 
numeral “30” and insert 28.“ 


the unui 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in voting on amendments, we 
much prefer that the Chair, instead of saying “ Without objec- 
tion, agreed to ”"—we may not agree to the amendments—would 
permit a vote to be taken where there is no call fer the yeas 
and nays. I should much prefer that the Chair should put the 
question on agreeing to amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be glad to put 
the question on amendments. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. In the House text at the end of 
line 19, on page 50, it is proposed to strike out the numerals 
“30” and to insert the numerals “25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Szorerasy. The next amendment is, on page 
50, line 20, after the words “per cent,“ to strike out “ad 
valorem” and insert “ad valorem;-cerium metal, $2 per pound; 
ferrocerium and all other cerium alloys, $2 per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I wish some Sena- 
ter would make some explanation of that amendment. I have 
not been able to get any information in reference to it. Two 
dollars a pound seems to be a pretty stiff duty. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the duty of $2 per 
pound on cerium metal is warranted by the import price of 
$10 a pound. The price on the ferrocerium during the war 
eed $100 a pound. The average price is now about $25 a 


pound. 

The cerium industry is not a large one. During the war a 
process was developed in this country for the manufacture of 
cerium alloys and we were able to furnish the Army of the United 
States and its allies ignition means, without which they would 
have been seriously handicapped, Prior to the war it was all 
controlled by an Austrian trust; but during the war the patents 
were taken over and we began to manufacture it in this coun- 
try. There were three or four concerns which manufactured 
it during the war. If we are to maintain this industry in this 
country it is necessary to impose these duties, which are prac- 
tically, as near as I can figure them out, about 40 per cent of 
the cost of the product. I desire to read into the Rxconb at 
this point a statement concerning the character, production, 
uses, and so forth, of cerium metal: 


Cerium is a soft black heavy metal produced in the electric furnace. 


Its only recognized use is as the basis of py orie alloy (designated 
commercially as sparking metal or flints) for ting * such 
as mining alloy composed of 


lamps, ps and pocket lighters, w 

about 70 cent impure cerium metal, hardened by about 30 per cent 

of iron, zinc, copper, es rs or other metals. The alloy is mar- 
y. 


keted mainly in small cylindrical shaped sizes about on th inch 
diameter by one-eighth inch long, running about 1,500 to 2, leces 
te the pound, The normal market in this country is only about 500 


pounds monthly, the principal countries using same being ce, Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, and Russia, and tropical countries where 
matches are injured by moisture. 

The cerium salts used to produce the metal are the residues left 
after extracting ‘thorium salts (used in the making of gas mantles) 
from the monazite sands found ‘principally in India and Brazil. The 
sands are concentrated so that when marketed the Brazilian sands 
contain 5 to 7 per cent of thoria and the India sands 8 to 10 per 
cent, the India sands 83 being superior. About 70 per cent 
of the volume of sands treated for thoria is left as residue. About 
5 pounds of such residue, carrying about 50 per cent of cerium salts, 
are required for a pound of cerium metal. 

Before and during the war the gus-mantle and the cerium industry 
of Europe was controlled by a German-Austrian cartel, of which Von 
Dernberg (the recognized financial representative of Kaiser Wilhelm) 
was the largest stockholder. The principal company of the cartel was 
the Treibacher Chemische Gesellschaft, of Treibach, Austria, formed by 
Auer von Welsbach, the original inventor of the gas mantle, The 
cartel had branches or subsidiary companies which they controlled in 
the principal parts of the world, and also controlled the e sands 
of India threugh a British company, of which they owned the stock. 
The Brazilian sands were and still are controlled by a French company 
that worked in accord with the cartel. The cart reduced probabi 
about 5,000,000 pounds of thoria per year, the greater part of whic’ 
they marketed with their gas mantle, doing a ‘business of several mil. 
lion yearly. The two or three American companies which manufactured 
thoria were independent of the cartel, but had necessary trade relations 
on account of their need for getting the monazite sands. ‘Their cost of 
preducing thoria and gas mantles was higher than in pe on uecount 
of their more limited ction and because they had no market for 
their residues. During the war the com controlling the India 
sands was taken over and sold by the British Government as alien- 
owned pro , and is now controlled by a former German who became 
a British subject. They have a working nent with the French 
company and expect to succeed the origi eartel by controlling the 
main deposits of monazite sands. 

Before the war the 1 metal business in this country was sup- 
plied by a branch of the Treibacher Co. in New York City, in charge 
of their agent. The cerium metal was shipped here from Austria and 
into alloy at this branch, 

metal is produced by an intricate electric-furnace ' s. 
These proc- 


made up 
‘Cerium 
The alloy is produced by an even more difficult process. 
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esses were kept secret by the cartel. In 1917 a group of raang electro- 
metallu ts here took up the question of producing the metal and the 
alloy and in 1918 were able to supply all our needs, and resulted in this 
corporation, representing outlays of more than $250,000. 

he cost of producing cerium metal here per pound is about $3.50 
and he cost of producing the alloy per pound is about $4.50. The cost 
abroud, owing to pay, tea labor, money, and materials, and larger pro- 
duction on account of larger market, is less than half these costs. he 
agent of the Treibacher Co. stated that their pre-war cost was less 
than $1 per pound. This statement is probably fairly accurate. At 
any rate, the production costs abroad are so much lower that it will be 
impossible for this newly established industry to continue without 
reasonable tariff protection. Without such 8 our own market, 
as well as other markets, will be supplied only by foreign-made alloy. 

We desire to emphasize the great difference between cerium metal as 
covered by paragraph 1542 of schedule 15 and the crude minerals or 
other metals also included in the free list. 

Cerium is not a metal which can be extracted from its ores by a 
simple smelting process, but is a highly intricate article of manufacture. 
Cerium is uced from the residues of the gas-mantle industry by a 
very difficult electrolytic process which we have developed in this coun- 
try. It can not by any consideration be regarded as a raw or un- 
wrought metal, but is an article of manufacture requiring the greatest 
electrometallurgical skill to produce it, 

Its manufacture provides the only use for the residues of the gas- 
mantle industry, thereby affording an important help to this industry 
aguinst foreign competition which it would not otherwise haye. The 
national importance of the gas-mantle industry has been recognized b 
other countries—England particularly—in 17 o the manufacture 
of thorium nitrate and other salts as one of the key industries, and pro- 
tecting same accordingly. We respectfully contend that the preserva- 
tion of the cerium industry in country by suitable ta protec- 
tion is of national importance, because the pyrophoric alloys, of which 
it is the pene constituent, provide the only substitute for matches or 
other igniting means where these latter can not be obtained or used. 
During the war, by reason of the processes which we developed for the 
manufacture of cerium and its alloys, we were able to furnish to the 
armies of the United States and its allies ignition means without 
which they would have been seriously handicapped, not only for the 
uses of the soldiers in the trenches but also in tracer shells and the 
like, Furthermore, cerium alloys are of yital importance for miners’ 
safety lamps, and mining operations would be seriously handicapped if, 
in a national emergency, it would be impossible to provide by Ameri- 
can manufacture means of ignition for 9 N of this kind. 

We desire to also call special attention to the difference between 
ferrocerium and other ferro-alloys with which it is grouped at the pres- 
ent time in pardgraph No. 302 of schedule 3 of the proposed tariff. 
Ferrocerium, as distinguished from the other ferro-alloys, is not used 
as a subsidiary product for the treatment of alloy of steel, but its 
only use is in lighting appliances, as previously stated. What we de- 
sire to emphasize is that though known as ferrocerium it is not a 
member of the so-called ferro-alloy group and should be treated abso- 
lutely ops aie J of same and under entirely different considerations. 

The n for protection of “ special-purpose metals and their alloys 
has already been recognized in the proposed tariff bill, as, for example, 
in schedule 3, paragraph 302, molybdenum and other metals; para- 
graph 375, magnesium and its alloys. 

. „ . * e „ > 

Dated December 28, 1921. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me 


to ask him a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that we are 
now manufacturing this commodity for $25 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that is the price of 
ferrocerium. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator further to say that 
during the war it sold for $100 a pound? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is my information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was an embargo during the war; and 
why did it sell for so much at that time? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know, unless it was due to 
the cost of the manufacture. I understand it was difficult to 


get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering—and it is about that I de- 
sire to elicit an opinion from the Senator—why should this com- 
modity have cost so much as $100 per pound to make during the 
war when it had an embargo on it, and why have we been able 
to reduce the price to $25? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Everything was costly here during 
th 


e war. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know that its manufacture 
cost 400 per cent more during the war than it now costs? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the price of labor has now 
come down. It cost more to manufacture everything during the 
war, 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not know how it is in this particular 
industry about the labor coming down, but labor has not come 
down in any other industries in any such proportion to that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand also that when the 
patents were taken over the manufacture of this commodity was 
in its experimental stage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the manufacturers were in possession of 
the patents when they were charging $100 a pound, were they 
not, as they are in possession of them now? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It looks like somebody has been practicing 
extortion upon the American people. If they are not prac- 
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ticing extortion now, they must have been doing so when they 
charged $100 a pound for this material. 

But allow me to ask the Senator another question. Before 
the war, before we got possession of the patents about which 
the Senator has spoken, and when we were entirely dependent 
upon Austria for this particular product, will the Senator tell 
me what the price of the commodity then was? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. All I have, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, is the information furnished by the 
Tariff Information Survey, which gives us the following in- 
formation : 

Before the war the pyrophoric alloy manufactured in this country 
was made from metallic cerium imported from Germany. m after 
the imports were cut off by the war, the manufacturers of metallic 
cerium was undertaken by the New Process Metals Co. of New York. 
This company was, however, unable to make the pyrophoric alloy with 
iron owing to a patent controlled by the Austrian manufacturers, and 
the company therefore sold their product to the American agent of the 
Austrian 88 Under the trading with the enemy act in 1917 
the New Process Metals Co. was able to secure a license from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and is now manufacturing pyrophoric alloy 
under the patents formerly controlled by the Austrian manufacturers. 
Pyrophoric alloy has been quoted at $25 to $40 per pound— 


That is the ferrocerium, as I understand— 


depending upon its quality and the degree of manufacture. 
metal sells for about $10 per pound— 


That is the cerium metal, as I understand— 


Statisties for the domestic production are not available, but the 
annual consumption in the United States has been estimated at about 
20 tons. During the war a small export trade with the Allies was de- 
veloped, but it is very doubtful if this will be held after normal 
conditions are restored in Europe. 

Imports of pyrophoric alloys are not published separately in the 
official statistics. Imports of “ cerium, cerite, or cerium ore,” which are 
made oP chiefly of metallic cerium and misch-metal, are shown in 
Table 20. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I desired particularly to find out wus 
how much more we have to pay for this little item now that we 
are manufacturing it than we had to pay when we were not 
manufacturing it. I think it would be very desirable informa- 
tion if we could get it. I should also like to know what the price 
was before we began to manufacture it, when we imported it 
from abroad. Has the Senator any information as to what we 
paid for it before we began the manufacture of it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not that information, I re- 
gret to say to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting on 
this item, I desire to give the Senate the benefit of further in- 
formation on this subject furnished by the Tariff Commission. 
Before I do so, however, I desire to recall that the Senator 
from North Dakota informed us that hydroelectric power could 
be secured in Norway for something like $7 per horsepower. 
That statement, he advised us, was made upon the advice of 
the expert of the Tariff Commission who sits with him in this 
Chamber. To show how the information that thus comes off- 
hand from the expert should be regarded, I read from page 159 
of the Survey C-1, which must have been the source of the in- 
formation given to the Senator from North Dakota by his 
assistant: 

In Europe rates for hydroelectric pore are hard to statė, on account 
of the demoralized monetary conditions prevailing over the greater 
part of the Continent. In Norway, as noted in discussing ferrosilicon, 
one American company— 

One American company— 


according to a contract entered into in 1913, pays a rate of $7.40 per 
horsepower year, or about $0.0011 per kilowatt hour. A Swedish metal- 
lurgical engineer, now president of a blast-furnace company in Sweden, 
informed a representative of the Tariff Commission that hydroelectric 
power in Norway now (1920) costs three times as much as it did in 
the pre-war period. 

As to cerium, upon which the Senator from New Jersey 
modestly asks for a tariff duty of $2 a pound, the Summary 
of Tariff Information states: 

Description and uses: Cerium is a soft, steel-gray metal occurring 
in more Than 60 minerals. Of the entire list of cerium-bearing min- 
erals, two may be regarded as commercial sources. These are the 
phosphate (monazite sand, par. 1616)— 

That is, it is on the free list— 


and the silicate (orthite). Cerite, a hydrous silicate occurring in 
Sweden, was for some time the only commercial source of cerium com- 
Monazite sand, the most important cerium ore, is mined for 
which is used in incandescent gas mantles. 


Misch- 


ands. 
ts content of thoria, 


Cerlum is a by-product and is obtained in excessively large amounts. 

It is a by-product, Mr. President, of the production of 
thoria, and in the production of thoria is secured an ex- 
cessively large amount of cerium. There is so much of it 
that it is found next to impossible to dispose of it— 
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Nó commercial use has been found for:the pure cerium metal, but cer- 
tain of its alloys and compounds have a fairly extended range of 
oP ime prod The quantity consumed, however, is only a small fraction 
the production. Incandescent as oa gerry thoria, contain 1 
cent of ceria. Certain cerium B, e. pyrophoric alloys, 
Date ot glowing particles when scratch Bo a ard — . — a property 
utilized in automatic cigarette and gas lighters. Other al loys are 
as reducing agents and as dexodizers in the manufacture of high-grade 
iron and steel castings— 

It will be seen that we usually run up against the steel in- 
dustry in connection with these products— 

Cerium fluoride is used extensively in carbon clectrodes fot “flaming ” 
electric arc lamps. Cerium salts are also used in medicin: 

Production statistics of cerium are not available, et) consumption 
of monazite sand indicates an output of at least 250 tons of ceria 
(cerium oxide). 

A duty of $2 a pound represents $4,000 a ton; so that the duty 
on 250 tons would be a trifling matter of $1,000,000 imposed on 
the taxpayers of the country by this innocent-looking item in 
the bill: 

At least 10,000 tons of ceria are estimated to have accumulated at 
a gas- -mantle factories. 

Imports of cerium, cerite, and cerium ore are small and of no ifi- 
cance. They were valued at $10,712 in 1914 ns at a in 1918 
(fiscal year). They came entirely from Austria in 191 There were 
no importations in 1919 and only 330 worth in 1920. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, everything that the 
Senator from Montana has said is perfectly true, with the ex- 
ception of the statement that this is a tax on the consumers of 
this country to any great extent. If we are going to protect this 
industry and keep it here—and I am in favor of doing so—$2 a 
pound is not an excessive duty. 

Cerium is a by-product, but I am informed—and this is some 
expert information which I have procured—it is not a metal 
which can be extracted from its ores by a simple smelting 

Process, but is a highly intricate article of manufacture. Cerium 
is produced from the residues of the gas-mantle industry by a 
very difficult electrolytic process which we developed in this 
| country. It can not by any consideration be regarded as a raw 
or unwrought metal, but is an article of manufacture requiring 
the greatest electrometallurgical skill to produce it. Its manu- 
| facture provides the only use for the residues of the gas-mantle 
| industry, thereby affording to this industry an important help 
against foreign competition, which it would not otherwise have. 
Mr. President, as I am informed that the cost of the manufac- 
| turing process is some $4.50 to $5.50, I submit that a duty of $2 
will not create an embargo. The Senator from North Carolina 
has asked why the price is $25 a pound. It seems to be due to 
the fact that the process and the labor employed in it must con- 
| stitute a very large portion of the cost of production and manu- 
‘facture. If a duty of $2 a pound is placed upon this product, 
| with a lower cost of manufacturing in Germany or Austria, 
| which have been the competing countries heretofore, it surely 
| will not prevent to any great extent the competitions of Europe 
or cause an increased tax upon the consumers in this country. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
‘Jersey yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether I understood the 
Senator a little while ago, but I thought I understood him to 
say, while he was reading from the brief there, that the cost 
of manufacture was $4 a pound or $4.50 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand from the figures I 
have here that the cost of producing ferrocerium is about $4.50 
to $5.50 per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I again ask why it is sold for $25 a 
pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know, Mr. President, why 
it is sold for $25 a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a very important thing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Nor do I know what the foreign 
cost is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The foreign cost has nothing to do with it. 
The Senator says that he wants an article protected which is 
produced in America for $4.50 and sold to the American con- 
sumer for $25 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, certainly, Mr. President. I 
am basing my argument for a duty on a cost of production of 

$5.50 per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if an American producer 
ean sell his product in this market for six times what it costs 
to produce it, it must be because he already enjoys a monopoly; 
otherwise he could not command any such profit as that upon 
his product. It seems to me that where it is shown that the 
American consumers are having to pay six times the cost of 
producing an article in the domestic market, if it can be made 
anywhere else and sold to us at a rate that would protect us 


against this enormous, this unconscionable profit of six times 
the cost of production, we ought not to be excluding it by this 
nich, prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, does the Senator 
contend that $2 a pound duty against a manufacturing cost of 
$5.50, even if the product is selling at $25, is a prohibitive duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would appear that something is prohib- 
iting it. I do not know. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But is the duty prohibiting it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not apparent to the Senator that this 
product does not require, and that the producers of this product 
have no right to ask the American people to keep out foreign 
competition when they are selling that article in this market to 
the American people for six times what it costs to produce it? 
That is the point I am making. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I was informed that 
the price was $25, and I am informed that that was during the 
war. I have some further testimony on the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator said it was $100 during the 
war, and is $25 now. That is the point I am making with him, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was $100 during the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that it is $25 now, and that it costs 
$4.50 to produce it in this country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the Senator wants to protect the Ameri- 
can people against foreign competition on an article that is 
being sold to the American consumer for six times what it 
costs to produce it, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, here is some further 
testimony upon this rather vague subject—the testimony of Mr, 
Alexander Harris, at page 4421: 

The pri 
l 9 eee Dr . 
per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator keeps on he will get it down 
to nothing after a while. He started with 8100, and got it down 
to $25, and now he gets it down to $15 and $18. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I would not do that, because 
then the duty would be too high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we ought to have the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think I shall ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amendment; but before doing so 
I should like to summarize the situation. 

It costs $5.50 a pound to produce this commodity. It is sold 
for anywhere from $7.50 to $25 a pound. We know absolutely 
nothing whatever about what it costs to produce it abroad. We 
do not even know what the foreign price is. That is the brief 
situation as it has developed. It is a by-product, just simply 
utilizing some waste. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will ask if the Senator 
from New Jersey will be willing to pass over this paragraph? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, no, Mr. President, unless the 
Senator insists, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I will not insist. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think it ought to be voted on. I 
do not think the duty is at all unreasonable, and it might just 


sen of this 
es bring $18 


a Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays 
have been requested. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
Loco], who is absent from the Chamber. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to the transfer of my pair, I vote “yea.” { 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

ERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Alabama IMr. Unvrerwoop] is unavoidably detained. He 
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5 paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
od]. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr, SmrrH] to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WApswortH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben]! with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. STantey] to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] and permit my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Brandegee Gooding McLean Spencer 
Bursum Hale McNary 8 
Capper Johnson Nelson Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Newberry Slay 
Dillingham Keyes Oddie 
Elkins Ladd Phip Watson, Ind. 
Ernst McCormick Poindexter Willis 
France McCumber Rawson 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Smoot ç 
NAYS—25. 

Borah Hefin Norris Swanso 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial J Zone; Wash. Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Gerry mg Pomerene Uiams 
Glass ta ollette Ransdell 
Harris Myers heppard 
Harrison Norbeck Simmons 

NOT VOTING—37. 
Ashurst Edge New Stanfield 
Ball Fernald Nicholson Stanley 
Broussard Fletcher wen Trammell 
Calder Harreld Page Underwood 
Cameron Hitchcock oe Wadsworth 
Colt Kellogg R Walsh, Mass. 
Crow Lenroot Robinson Weller 
Culberson KOSS Shields 
Cummins McKellar Shortridge 
du Pont Moses Smith 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
DISTURBANCE OF OPEN-AIR MEETINGS BY AIRPLANES. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be read by title. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 207) to prevent airplanes 
from disturbing public assemblies in the District of Columbia 
was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi know just what this resolution seeks to do? Did the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi hear the title read? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course I did, or I would not have ob- 
jected. What does the Senator mean by that sort of an inso- 
lent inquiry? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is a joint resolution to prevent airplanes 
from flying overhead and disturbing public assemblies in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood that perfectly, and I also 
understood that an airplane interfered with a public meeting 
at which the Senator from Alabama was making a speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is correct. I was speaking under the 
auspices of the Washington Elks on the subject: “The American 
Flag.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I have objected to unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the resolution. What did the Senator 
mean by his insolence in asking me whether I understood? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I meant no insolence whatever. Am I to un- 
derstand that the Senator from Mississippi would object to a 
resolution to prevent the disturbance of people assembled for the 
purpose of paying tribute to the American flag? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was not objecting to pre- 
venting any disturbance—— 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 


Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not yield. 

5 WILLIAMS. $ shall not object to preventing any dis- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama has 
ni pe and he declines to yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sipp 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I will wait until he is through, and 
I will claim the attention of the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, complaints have come frequently 
from patriotic bodies and religious bodies holding open-air meet- 
ings in the District of Columbia about being disturbed by air- 
planes flying overhead or near by them. The weather is warm, 
and people are holding meetings in the open air in the District 
of Columbia, as they have a right to do. These airplanes come 
out and circle around overhead and near the assemblies, dis- 
turb these meetings, and make it impossible for the people to 
proceed with their programs. 

Just two weeks ago the President of the United States was 
making a speech down at the Lincoln Memorial, receiving that 
magnificent monument on behalf of the people of the greatest 
Government in all the world, and one of these airplane fellows, 
taking pictures for a moving-picture show, I am told, circled 
overhead and made such a noise as to greatly disturb the Presi- 
dent, and the President was naturally very indignant at the 
aviator’s performance. Everybody was indignant at that dis- 
courteous treatment of the President of the United States and 
of the patriotic people who had assembled for the purpose which 
called them together. 

On yesterday the Elks of the city of Washington had their 
flag-day service, and we were assembled at the base of Wash- 
ington’s Monument, out in the open air, in the Sylvan Theater. 
Representative Free, a Republican Member of Congress from 
the State of California, read the Elks’ tribute to the flag. I 
had been invited by the Elks to make a speech upon that 
occasion, to deliver the principal address, and my subject was 
“The American Flag.” There we were, Mr. President, assem- 
bled out on the green, holding this patriotic meeting, and an 
airplane making a tremendous noise passed over the assembly. 
It disturbed me and disturbed the meeting. I had to stop 
speaking two or three times on account of the noise. Several 
people, including myself, waved to him to leave. In about five 
minutes he returned and repeated the annoying performance. 
He circled over and around us about three times. He annoyed, 
irritated, and disturbed everyone present. The whole audience 
showed its resentment at his uncouth conduct. That patriotic 
assembly in the Capital of the Nation had to endure the out- 
rageous performance. I announced that I was going to under- 
take to protect the people of the District of Columbia from such 
annoyances and disturbances in the future. The audience with 
hearty applause expressed its approval of my suggestion. The 
people of Washington are entitled to the protection that my 
resolution provides. When the Senator from Mississippi ob- 
jected, I thought that he probably had not understood the pur- 
pose of the resolution and I felt that maybe his desire to, go 
on with the tariff discussion prompted his objection to the 
consideration of the resolution at this time. Certainly I meant 
no offense to the Senator by asking if he understood what it 
was I was trying to do. 

The Senator became angry and indignant because I wanted to 
know if he knew what it was I was trying to do at this time. 
I merely thought he did not want to consider any resolution 
now. But he informed me that he did know, and that he did 
object, so that is all there is to it. I will just have to wait until 
I can get it up at some other time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator through? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not yet; he doesn’t look friendly enough to 
warrant me in yielding to him yet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama has 
declined to yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, has he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I shall wait until the Senator from 
Alabama imagines he is through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will probably be an hour or so before I am 
through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right, then, I will wait for an hour or 
two. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was merely jeSting about 
speaking an hour. I believe that is about all I desire to say at 
this time. I really did not think there would be any opposition 
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to the joint resolution, but I will have to wait, since the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will not agree to take it up at this time. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am highly delighted at the 
idea that the Senator from Alabama has expressed that maybe 
he could “wait for an hour or two” until I had gotten through 
expressing my objections to this. Of course, I conceived long 
ago that the Senator from Alabama expressed some remarkably 
new ideas or a remarkably new concurrence of modern ideas 
that might at some time be renaissance. The Senator just in- 
formed me that he was advocating this resolution because of 
certain “ religious or patriotic” motives, and as far as I can 
learn his religious and patriotic motives amount to this, that at 
a certain meeting in the city of Washington, where he was 
speaking, an airplane flew over and interfered with his dis- 
course. 

Of course, every now and then something may interfere with 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama in his discourse. Shall 
I call it a discourse? 

I leave that to posterity. It may be or it may not be. At any 
rute, in the opinion of the Senator from Alabama, an airplane 
flying around loose in the free air interferes with the discourse 
of a Senator of the United States. Why, Mr. President, if that 
Senator were even the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] or the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer], much more politi- 
cal personages than the Senator from Alabama even, I would 
contend that a fellow had a right to fly around in the air re- 
gardless of who was walking or talking on the earth below him 
just so he did not injure him. You know, I can not imagine 
that even the Senator from North Dakota, at the head of the 
Finance Committee, or one of his experts, or even the Senator 
from Utah, of secondary consideration upon the Finance Com- 
mittee, or one of his experts, could have a right to utter a pro- 
test against another American citizen flying around in the air 
away yonder above them maybe 500 feet, maybe 5,000 feet, not 
disturbing them at all, not rustling up against them, not hurt- 
ling their elbows. 

Why, Mr. President, can you imagine a Senator from the 
State of Washington—and there is one from that State sitting 
in the chair at this present moment—can you imagine that 
when he was flying an airplane from Washington State on the 
way to Washington City, coming by way of Mississippi, that 
I would be entitled to complain, because he interfered with a 
Fourth of July speech of mine or some other speech of mine, 
which I chose to consider a form of “ public worship“? Even 
a Fourth of July speech of mine is generally a very good speech. 
I say so myself. I acknowledge it. I do not admit that an 
ordinary speech of the Senator from Alabama is a very good 
speech. But suppose that I entered into the arena claiming 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], who sits 
opposite me now, had no right to fly an airplane and flutter 
its wings, while I, an immortal Senator of the United States, 
were talking to a Fourth of July audience about something. 
Anyhow, the Senator from Alabama was talking to somebody 
about something. It was the immortal Senator from Alabama 
who was talking to somebody about something, and a “ balloon 
riz up,” an airplane impudently fluttered in competition with 
his voice. He did not quite realize what he was talking to, 
but that is an ordinary habit with him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Alabama knew about what 
he was saying and the andience he was addressing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
Senator from Alabama thought that. I have no sort of doubt 
that he thought the audience was following him. I have watched 
him for quite awhile in this body, and I have never caught an 
audience following him. But perhaps that particular audience 
was following him. At any rate, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Senator from Alabama was convinced that he was 
speaking seriously and that a lot of other people were listening 
seriously. 

Now, Mr. President, so far as I can learn, there is nothing 
free in the world except the air. The earth is not free because 
the trusts own it. The political future of the United States is 
not free because the Republican tariff barons own it. Europe 
is not free because France's militaristic instincts own it. There 
is nothing free except the air. For God's sake, leave the air 
free even if it interrupts the President of the United States or 
the Senator from Alabama. 

I started to go further and say that it ought to be left free 
even if it left the Senator from Mississippi interrupted by an 
airplane fluttering, but I will not say that because I represent 
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the State that has been represented by Jeff Davis, by Robert J. 
Walker, as Secretary of the Treasury, by George Poindexter, by 
Edward Cary Walthall, and James Z. George—and by me, out- 
side of all them, and they and I were or ought to be sacred— 
sacro-sanct. 

But, Mr. President, just think—just think for one moment of 
the audacity and the insolence of an infernal airplane flying over 
my head right now, for example, while I am trying to address 
your intelligence, which is singularly absent by lack of atten- 
tion. Think of what it would amount to. Why, I could not 
stand for that any more than the Senator from Alabama could 
stand for it. Airplanes! Things up in the air with no regulated 
routes, with no regulated highway, flying around as they darned 
please, fluttering over a President, and worse than that, in- 
finitely worse than that, now and then fluttering over the head 
of the Senator from the State of Alabama. 

Think of it! Why, the fellow that is running that airplane 
is taking his life in his hands. He may be risking his existence, 
but I challenge him to risk his existence at the expense of the 
oratory and the eloquence of the Senator from Alabama. He 
has no right to do it. It is too little of an ante in comparison 
with the pot. The oratory and the eloquence of the Senator 
from Alabama are so much of a public nature, of so much public 
value, that a man in the air flying an airplane, even if he were 
formerly an aviator operating for America in France or 
Belgium, has no right to interfere with his eloquence and his 
oratory. His eloquence and his oratory I am acquainted with, 
and you are, too, and they are of the very highest excellence. 
They are of that form of excellence that punishes itself with 
constant matutinal and vesper performances at the expense 
of the grandest banking system and the grandest financial 
system that the world has ever seen. 

Why, Mr. President, I hear somebody on the Republican side 
saying, “ Not only has an airplane interferred with the Senator 
from Alabama —0f course, that is the biggest thing in the 
world—* but an airplane absolutely offended President Harding, 
the President of the United States, and came flying down just a 
while ago over the Lincoln Memorial.” Mr. President, Mr. Hard- 
ing, whom I love very much I served with him here in the Senate 
for years, and I learned to love him very much—has no cause for 
complaint, because he had his photograph taken under the 
airplane and the airplane taken over his photograph. 

Mr. President, I believe that is all I have to say, except that 
as between a division of the universe between the earth and the 
air, the earth devoted to the President of the United States 
and the Senator from Alabama, and the air devoted to God and 
the angels and the airplanes, I would rather a little bit be on the 
side of the airplanes and God and the angels. There is no 
telling what is coming from the air after awhile, but everybody 
knows what is coming from President Harding and from the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Oh, Mr. President, why all this camouflage? Why all this 
nonsense? Why all this disproportion? Why all this idea 
that the Gongress of the United States, exerting its influence 
only over the District of Columbia, can control and conclude 
the air routes above us and the earth beneath us? When I 
get up to make a public speech in the open air at some time 
or other, as I may some time when I have less sense than I 
have now—I would not do it now for $1.25—I would defy all 
the planes of heaven or in heaven or in the air pretending to 
be heaven—I do not know which—to interfere with my “ dis- 
course,“ because my discourse will be founded upon sentiment 
and honor and logic, and no airplane flutterings can interfere 
with that sort of discourse. My discourse will come from the 
old-time traditions and from new-time idealism, and airplanes 
can not flutter me out of existence and can not even flutter me 
out of patience. I am not astonished at the Senator from Ala- 
bama that he should have been fluttered out of patience, be- 
cause he never had too much patience, anyhow; but I was 
astonished at President Harding that he should be fluttered 
out of patience, because I always imagined that about the 
chief virtue President Harding had was his patience—patience 
with “standpatters,” patience with “progressives,” patience 
with everybody. Methinks I hear a voice from Alabama saying 
to the air, Wait awhile longer and I will tell you what I 
meant.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
but a moment. The joint resolution which I have submitted, 
I believe, would be indorsed by all the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia. Airplanes circling over pub- 
lic gatherings make such a noise that the people can not con- 
duct in a decent and orderly manner their public meetings. 
They are entitled to be protected from such noises and dis- 
turbances. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus! 
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probably never heard one of these airplanes buzzing around in 
the air. I do not know that he knows that they circle over 
the city of Washington, but they really do. They fly around 
here very promiscuously, There are statutes in the States 
against disturbing public assemblies. Penalties have been im- 
posed upon people who disturb public worship or who disturb 
public speaking by making noises which interfere with the 
proper conduct of such exercises. The people in the District 
of Columbia, in the Capital of the Nation, are entitled to have 
protection from disturbing noises made by anybody on the 
ground or in the air above the ground. I resented the insult 
and the insolence offered to the President of the United States 
by the man who swooped down over that assemblage when the 
President of the country was speaking at the Lincoln Memorial 
dedication exercises. Everybody without a single exception— 
men and women, Democrats and Republicans—who have talked 
to me about the incident said there ought to be some way of 
preventing its recurrence. I agreed with them. 

On yesterday, as I have said, services in honor of flag day 
were being held at the Washington Monument, certainly a 
sacred place, and certainly the speaking was about something 
which is dear to the heart of every loyal American—the Amer- 
ican flag. It was also upon the Sabbath Day, and surely we 
were entitled to be protected from the noise of the buzzing air- 
planes flying over the heads of the people there assembled, try- 
ing to listen to some one whom they had honored by inviting 
him te speak upen that oceasion, and who had responded to 
their request and was doing the best he could under the circum- 
stances. 

I protested then; everybody there protested. Scores of those 
who were present came up afterwards and told me that they 
hoped I would introduce a resolution designed to prevent such 
occurrences in the future. Representative Free and I—he 
a Republican Member of the House of Representatives and I 
a Democrat in the Senate—agreed that we would frame a 
resolution for the purpose of protecting outdoor meetings in 
the District of Columbia from such annoyance. 

That is my purpose in now offering the joint resolution. It 
is designed to prevent the recurrence of such incidents here- 
after when open-air meetings are being held in the District of 
Columbia, whether by civic organizations, religious organiza- 
tions, or patrietic assemblies, for they are all entitled to be pro- 
tected from such disturbing noises. That is the purpose of 
the joint resolution which the Senator from Misssissippi has 
not even permitted to be read in the Senate. I tried to have 
the resolution read, but he would not even hear the preamble, 
and so he does not know any more what is in it than does a 
mouse-colored mule about operating an airplane. He rushes 
to the rescue to keep the air free. I suppose there would not 
be any harm, aceording to the Senator’s view, in dropping a 
few bombs out of the air, because the air is free and one may 
drop bombs out of it just as he can make a noise. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am going to insist upon protecting the open-air meet- 
ings of the people in Washington from disturbing noises. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. I have not asked the Senator to 
yield. I was waiting until he got through, and I thought he 
was through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is again mistaken, as he usu- 
ally is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not believe I will say any- 
thing more now. I am sure that everybody here understands 
the situation. I shall bring the joint resolution up at some other 


time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when I rose thinking that 
the Senator from Alabama was through, I knew he was through. 
Just for a moment or two he denied that he was through, but I 
knew he was through, because I knew he had nothing more to 
say of any description. 

The Senator tells me that men, women, and children heard the 
airplane threatening destruction of everybody below. Mr. 
President, I have seen men, women, and children gathering 
around every now and then to see the airplanes fluttering in the 
air, doing no harm to anybody, but making a little noise. Why 
should anybody quarrel with a thing which makes a noise in 
competition with a Senator making a noise? [Laughter.] They 
are both equally noisy and, between the two, the airplane is the 
more scientific noise. The airplane makes a scientific noise, 
whiie a Senator makes an ordinary plebian noise; an ordinary 
common noise. And when the Senator complains that an air- 


plane has entered into competition with him, Mr. President, that 
simply means that he thinks that gas in the air running an air- 
plane ought not to be recognized as superior te gas on the floor 
of the Senate running a Senate plane. I decline to recognize 
that superiority. s 

The Senator went on a little bit further, misled by his religious 
sentiment, to Say that airplanes were “disturbing religious 
worship.” ‘Think of that, Mr. President, and, by the way, think 
of it twice, and think of it three times! Airplanes up yonder 
were disturbing religious worship down here where the Senator 
was and where the President was—either or both. Whose re- 
ligious worship? What religious worship? ‘The religious wor- 
ship of the President of the United States uttering a great 
speech? And by the way it was a great speech. I ama Bourbon 
Democrat, but it was a great speech. 

The airplane did not disturb that speech; it went to the 
whole country. It probably struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts and minds of all the nonpartisan people of the United 
States, although I knew when I read it that there was a lot 
of partisanship in the heart of it and that he meant something 
which perhaps the majority of the people in the United States 
did not understand. 

Then, Mr. President, the second great argument is that the 
Senator from Alabama was carrying on public worship. Was it 
public worship, or was it not? 
> Mr. HEFLIN. It was a service in honor of the United States 

ag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I understand; and in his speech about 
this question the Senator said the airplane was disturbing 
public worship—and I took that phrase down—but new he tells 
me that it was worship of the United States flag. Well, Mr. 
President, I am not an idolator even of the United States flag. 
My children have fought for it; my forefathers have; my grand- 
fathers have; but we never recognized that God's image on 
earth was on a piece of bunting, and never theught that such an 
occasion was a species of public worship. We never believed 
in any form of idolatry, even flag worship. 

There was an airplane flying over the Mount Vernon Church. 
Was it the Mount Vernon Church? I wish to be accurate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The exercises were at the Washington Monu- 
ment. The 14th day of June is flag day, and they were holding 
flag-day services on Sunday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where was the Senator speaking? 

Mr. HEFLIN. At the Washington Monument—out in the 
open. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At the Mount Vernon Church? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; at the Sylvan Theater in the Washington 
Monument Grounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now we have it. So this meeting was 
being conducted in a sylvan theater—s-y-i-y-a-n, I suppose, one 
of the most highly attractive words in the English language. 
The Senator was there and he was making a speech, and all at 
once there arose a humming sound. What wasit? An airplane. 
There was a buzzing sound way up in the air which disturbed 
the eloquence of the Senator from Alabama, who upon this occa- 
sion complains that they were “disturbing public worship.” I 
believe he said the airplane was disturbing public worship. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A public assembly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, public assembly; that is still more in- 
definite. Public worship” I could have understood, but “ pub- 
lic assembly I can not understand for the life of me. It may 
mean an assembly of anybody; it may mean an assembly of 
Russian soviets; it may mean an assembly of French commu- 
nists; it may mean an assembly of American labor unions, or 
it may mean an assembly of those who are protesting against 
labor unions, Public assembly! The Senator now, on second 
thought, declines to say that it was a case of “publie worship,” 
although he has been very particular to tell me that it all hap- 
pened on Sunday—the Lord’s Day—the Sabbath Day. The Sena- 
ter himself talked, and he tried to listen to others talk as he tells 
us. Why? The airplane was not trying to listen. Why? It 
knew why, and in that respect it was superior to the Senator, or 
his audience. 

And then the Senator closes up with a general little anecdote 
about “a mouse-colored Alabama mule.” 

Mr. President, there are all sorts of Alabama mules. There 
are nearly all sorts of mouse-colored Alabama mules. I would 
hate to say it, I would hate to believe it, I would hate to desig- _ 
nate it, but judging by the Senator’s matutinal and vesper at- 
tacks upon the greatest achievement of the American people, 
the reserve bank system, morning and night, every day and 
every morning, matins and vespers—Mr. President, I would 
hate to say it, but I am almost compelled to say, that the Senator 
from Alabama is absolutely mistaken about the mousecolored 
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Alabama mule’s particular personality and localization. Is not 
that about the kindest way I could put it, the most charitable 
way that I could put it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
table. 


The joint resolution will lie on the 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I believe now that we have 
disposed of the paragraph that was just under consideration ; 
and if that is the case, I desire to return to page 76, paragraph 
359, surgical and dental instruments. I offered an amendment 
this morning to the first part of that paragraph, and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srmons] asked that it might be 
temporarily passed over. I therefore yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] desires to be heard upon that paragraph, and he 
has just come into the Chamber. 

Before beginning the consideration of the paragraph I desire 
to read a letter which I have received to-day from the Williams 
Brush Co., importers, 1009 and 1011 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
addressed to myself: er 

2 e: he United States Ta 
535 9 eee with information concerning 
the cost of our goods, the profits we made, and other data of this 
nature pertaining to our business. We complied — but added 
the suggestion that the domestic manufacturers who were 80 insistent 
for increased protection anoni 1 e = 8 . 3 

0 
„ 8 information. aeeti, We named particu- 
larly the following houses; 
orence Manufacturing Co., Florence. Mass. 

Rubberset Brush Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Arlington Manufacturing Co., Arlington, N. J. 

We believe that you will see the justice in this. 
tion to the matter because we are to-day notified by the United States 
Tariff Commission that your committee requested no information on 
this subject except relating to the importer’s overhead and profit. 

That is signed by the Williams Brush Co. 

I am not complaining at all at the request on the part of 
the committee for this information with reference to the profits 
of the importers, but I am reading this to ask the chairman 
of the committee if he will not also request the Tariff Commis- 
sion at the same time to ask for the profits of the American 
manufacturers of this particular product. I think we ought to 
have information as to the profits of the business of both the 
importer and the manufacturer if we are going to compare 
foreign prices with domestic prices in the matter of making 
tariff duties. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, Mr. President, the object of 
securing the foreign valuation on which we base our tariffs 
in all instances is to obtain first the selling price; then, if that 
can not be obtained, to obtain the cost of manufacture—that is 
the second proposition—and then adding thereto a reasonable 
amount for profit, and so forth, The whole object of that letter 
was to get the data that was necessary, not from the standpoint 
of protection at all, in order to determine the probable selling 
price or cost price of the article under the second clause of the 
bill relating to the levying of duties; and it was not intended 
to get a mere comparison of American profits with foreign 
profits. However, I shall be glad to take up the subject as the 
Senator requests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. For the same reasons that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota desires to know something about the 
foreign cost and the profits of the importer, who really is the 
wholesaler of foreign goods, I desire to know something about 
the cost of production of the American article and the profits 
charged by the American manufacturer and wholesaler. 

I shall be glad if the Senator will take this letter, and if he 
will ask for the counterinformation suggested. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator will recall that in the Reyn- 
olds report we were seeking, under the bill as it was then 
drawn upon the American valuation, to get the spread between 
the landed cost, the selling price of the foreign article, and the 
selling price of the comparable American article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and profits are a very important ele- 
ment in that connection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, if we are going to seek the 
profits charged by the importer, we ought also to have the 
profits of his competitor in the domestic market. 

The Senator from New Mexico is in the Chamber now and I 
think is ready to proceed with paragraph 359. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask whether 
the amendment proposed by the committee has been stated? 


We call your atten- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.(Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair), 
The amendment proposed by the committee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 76, paragraph 359, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out lines 14 to 21, down to and includ- 
ing the words “ad valorem,” and to insert: 

Surgical instruments and parts thereof composed wholly or in part 
of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, or other metal, fin- 
ished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem; dental instruments and 
parts thereof composed wholly or in 
nickel, aluminum, or other metal, 
ad yalorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have heard no 
explanation for this amendment. It is apparent that the 
amendment proposes a very great reduction of the duties first 
reported to the Senate by the committee; but it seems to me 
that this proposal perhaps necessitates or would warrant an 
explanation, whereas the other proposal might not. 

I can understand upon some theory how the first proposal 
could have been made. This is the first time in a tariff bill, I 
believe, that steel surgical instruments have been put into a 
special paragraph. They have usually fallen into the basket 
clause of the schedule. If I understand the situation correctly, 
prior to the war we were not producing steel surgical instru- 
ments in this country to any very great extent, the reason being 
that those instruments were produced by the use of a very 
large percentage of hand and skilled labor. 

We were importing practically all of our steel surgical instru- 
ments. We did have a special tariff duty upon instruments pro- 
duced from the precious metals, gold and silver and platinum. 
We likewise had a small duty upon instruments made from what 
are called the soft metals; but the last proposal of the committee 
is considerably higher than the present law—in fact, it is about 
100 per cent higher than the present law—so far as steel and 
soft-metal instruments are concerned, There is at the present 
time a considerable duty upou instruments made of the precious 
metals—50 per cent, I believe. 

During the war we began the production of steel surgical 
instruments in this country, and for war purposes were able to 
produce very large quantities; but it is not contended, I believe, 
that any small duty, or a duty reaching even to the point which 
the committee now proposes, will enable the manufacturers of 
the United States to continue the production of steel surgical 
instruments. I know that the witnesses who appeared before 
the Finance Committee insisted upon very much higher duties, 
and it was their contention that they would require very high 
duties in order to continue this industry. Now, the Finance 
Committee has modified its high duties by proposing this reduc- 
tion, and it seems to me that it is not high enough to permit the 
industry of manufacturing these steel surgical instruments to 
continue. Therefore the only result which can be expected from 
the duties which the committee now proposes is to place a higher 
bounty upon the production of surgical instruments produced 
from what are called the softer metals, 

There is no evidence that an additional duty upon such surgi- 
cal instruments is necessary. I think we are entitled to receive 
from the committee some explanation as to why the reduction 
should be made in the first instance; and, in the second place, if 
the duty is to be reduced upon steel surgical instruments, why 
it Was not reduced considerably below what it is. I think from 
all that can be learned from the evidence, this is not sufficient 
to protect the steel surgical instrument industry, and it is more 
than necessary, so far as the other surgical instruments are 
concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is entitled to 
that information, and I will give it in a form as nearly accurate 
as I possibly can. 

Let us take the average of 27 items of the Reynolds report 
on surgical instruments. The average foreign value of these 
instruments was $9.70 each, The landing charges averaged 38 
cents. If we levied a duty of 45 per cent upon the $9.70, that 
would equal $4.70, and these items added together amount to 
$14.65, The selling price of the comparable domestic article is 
$23.55. The difference between the landed cost of the product, 
duty paid at 40 per cent, which would amount to $14.65, and 
the comparable American article selling at $23.55, would be, 
after the duty has been paid, $8.90. 

But in the surgical-instrument business, unlike any ordinary 
business, the articles not being standardized, there is a great 
deal of risk in their importation, in their manufacture, and in 
their sale, and the profit accorded to the importer, because of 
that fact, has been very much greater than in other lines of indus- 
try. A profit as high as 66% per cent upon the imported price, 
or 40 per cent upon the selling price, is usual in the sale of the 
imported article, 

If we allow 60 per cent upon the imported article, it will just 
equal the difference between the price of the foreign product, 


rt of iron, steel, copper, brass, 
hed or unfinished, 35 per cent 
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as shown by the Reynolds report, and the selling price of the 
American product. However, we have agreed upon a rate of 
45 per cent, which is, of course, 15 per cent less than the 
amount which would be necessary to measure the present dif- 
ference, allowing a 60 per cent profit to be made upon the 
imported goods. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the committee had 
before it the Reynolds report when its first proposal was made. 
May I ask what caused the reduction in the proposal of the 
committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The report, in the first instance, was made 
some time ago; and leaving the House differentials, “ valued at 
not more than $5 per dozen, 60 cents per dozen; valued at more 
than $5 per dozen, 12 cents per dozen for each $1 per dozen of 
such value; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 
60 per cent ad valorem,” it will, in the opinion of thé com- 
mittee, with the probabilities of higher costs in Germany and 
a reduction in the costs in the United States, be sufficient at 
ye present time to properly guard the production in the United 

tates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the other even- 
ing, when we were discussing the other portions of the cutlery 
schedule, both the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] presented 
table after table for the purpose of showing that German prices 
are decreasing, and thereby undertook to account for the very 
high duties which they imposed upon other branches of cutlery. 
Now, with respect to another item, which is produced prin- 
cipally in Germany, they produce statements from the Reynolds 
report and complacently tell us that, taking into consideration 
the Reynolds report and the supposition that prices in Germany 
are going to be higher, they propose this reduction in rates. 

It does seem to me that an inconsistency has developed here 
which should cause one who has been trying to follow this 
discussion to doubt that the committee had any basis or reason 
for these rates which are being presented. With regard to one 
paragraph, one view is taken regarding the German situation; 
with regard to the very next paragraph a different view is 
ee und stated in all solemnity as a basis for action by the 

enate. 

Again I must express my amazement. I can not help feeling 
that there are other forces at work which are bringing about 
these reductions in rates, and I am inclined to agree that these 
discussions may have had some influence upon them. I, of 
course, feel that as to this paragraph regarding surgical instru- 
ments, where there are different kinds of surgical instruments 
involved, those made of the soft metal, as well as those of 
steel, there should be some discrimination so far as the instru- 
ments made of softer metals, which are made in quantity, are 
concerned, s 

As I understand it, that industry has been prospering under 
existing law, in which there is a duty of only 20 per cent pro- 
vided, and as to the steel instruments, we have not been pro- 
ducing them in this country, and if what the witnesses have 
said upon the subject is true, this 45 per cent duty will not 
enable them to produce these instruments. So, as I remarked 
a moment ago, the only effect of increasing the duty under this 
paragraph from 20 per cent to 45 per cent will be simply to 
enable the manufacturers of the soft-metal instruments to 
charge higher prices. As to the steel instruments, if the testi- 
mony be true, the rate will not amount to protection for them. 

Of course, I am glad, in a way, that the Finance Committee 
has proposed this reduction, but in another way I think it is in- 
defensible. It is not enough to protect or keep going the steel 
surgical instrument industry of the country. It is too much 
duty upon the soft-metal surgical instrument industry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me long enough to make a request for an agreement? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent, with the 
approval of the chairman of the Committee on Finance espe- 
cially, that when the Senate convenes on Thursday morning 
next the tariff bill shall be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of House bill 11228, 
the Naval appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it does seem to me 
that the rate adopted by the House is high enough, and under 


the circumstances I do not believe it is going to amount to pro- 
tection to the steel surgical instrument industry, and it was not 
proposed with that idea. It was proposed on an entirely 
different basis. The House ad valorem duty fixed upon these 
instruments was 35 per cent. The Senate committee proposes 
45 per cent, and as far as any good that can come from this 
duty is concerned it seems to me 35 per cent will be just as 
much protection as the 45 per cent, and of course this bill is 
being framed upon the protection idea, and I am not making 
war upon that general purpose of the bill. I shall therefore 
simply vote against the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show 
the facts with relation to the changes in the value of these 
products. The Senator has stated that we adopted one system 
when we had the paragraph pertaining to knives and cutlery 
before us, and that we adopted a different method when we were 
considering the particular subject under consideration now. 
The Senator is in error in that. 

The Senator said that we claimed that knives and cutlery 
had gone down, and yet when we made our estimates of what 
would be a proper protection in this bill we took the Reynolds 
report, when, as a matter of fact, the prices had also gone down. 
This is the fact in reference to both these paragraphs: The 
prices of cutlery, including knives, went down very consider- 
ably, up to about the Ist day of April. 

So in surgical instruments there was a considerable decrease 
in the importing price about the ist of April. If we had made 
our tariff bill to meet a condition as it appeared upon the Ist 
day of April, the bill as first amended by the committee would 
have been approximately right. The rate would have been 
somewhat less than the true facts would warrant. However, 
we have always made allowances, As to both knives and sur- 
gical instruments, the prices haye again gone up until, as I 
am informed, surgical instruments are practically the same 
now as they were when the Reynolds report was written. 
Therefore, as the importing price more nearly approaches the 
American selling price, we can reduce the differential, and that 
is exactly what we have done in this instance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator stated a few mo- 
ments ago that the prices were going up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; going up since April. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has just stated 
that the changes were made because of recent changes in Ger- 
man conditions. If that be true, and prices are going up, 
and the going up of prices warranted a reduction in these 
duties, does not the Senator think we had better defer the 
consideration of this paragraph and let prices go up a little 
further and become a little more stable and then write the 
paragraph ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not, because I do not think the 
importing cost or the importing selling price will ever go up 
to meet the American cost and the American selling price. I 
am willing to make, and I have made, full allowance for possi- 
bilities and probabilities in the change of the prices of com- 
modities. Of course, we can not change our tariff every time 
the price of a commodity changes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I desire a sepa- 
rate vote upon the next paragraph, and if the amendment of 
the committee may be divided I am ready for a vote on the first 
part of the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am satisfied that the amendment shall 
be divided. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
part of the amendment. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 76, the committee proposes to 
insert: 

reof composed wholly’ 
3 e . W tiae or other etal, 
finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that that be submitted: 
to a vote first. I move in the amendment of the committee to 
strike out the numerals “45” and insert “35,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senater from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will report the next 
portion of the amendment. j 

The Reaping CLERK. Insert following the amendment just 
agreed to: 

Dental instruments, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in part 


of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, or other metal, finished 
or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As to that part of the commit- 
tee’s proposal I want to say just a few words. The United States 
is manufacturing dental instruments and supplying them to 
every part of ‘the world. They are made in quantity according 
to design, and 35 per cent of the dental instruments made in the 
United States are exported. That was the history of the indus- 
try prior to the war. Thirty-five per cent of all the dental in- 
struments manufactured in this country prior to the war were 
exported. The Tariff Commission tells us all these facts. That 
information is known. Importations are nominal. It is a matter 
of quantity production, machine production, and we compete 
with the world. > 

This part of the paragraph, it seems to me, justifies the head- 
ing of an editorial in the New York Times of yesterday which 
reads, “ Protection gone mad.” Without reading, I ask that the 
editorial may be published in the Record in 8-point type. > 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not that the matter which was printed in 
the Recorp this morning at the request of the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr, HARRISON ]? 


Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If it was, of course, I will not 


ask to have it repeated in the Record; but if not, then I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point. I am just advised that 
the Senator from Mississippi asked that another article from 
the New York Times of yesterday be printed in the RECORD. 
Mr, CURTIS. There is no objection if it has not already 
been ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
‘The editorial referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Sunday, June 11, 1922.1 
PROTECTION GONE MAD. 


„The Senate Finance Committee has repeatedly expressed its 
astonishment, in the course of the debates on the tariff bill, that 
anybody should object to it. Had it not been framed in the es- 
tablished way? The committee had merely followed the practice 
of its predecessors, Nobody was excessively outraged at the 
way in which the rates were fixed under the McKinley bill, the 
Dingley bill, or the Payne-Aldrich bill. Why, then, all the criti- 
cism and outery to-day just because the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee have had secret hearings with manufac- 
turers and other interested persons, and on the basis of finding 
out what tariff duties were wanted have decided what should be 
given? Aguin and again Senator Smoor and Senator Medusa 
have plaintively reproached the Democrats and the dissident 
Republican Senators for finding fault with the method adopted 
for writing the new tariff. It was simply the ancient style, so 
why all this modern protest? y 

“These Senators are but dimly aware of the great change 
which has come over public sentiment in the matter of the pro- 
tective tariff. What once was regarded as a matter of course is 
now held to be an intolerable abuse. This has certainly been one 
of the striking results of the prolonged discussion of the new 
tariff. Think what we may of the time-wasting tactics of the 
Democratic Senators, their continual hammering at objection- 
able clauses of the bill has had the effect of bringing out in the 
deep-seated opposition, not only in the Senate but in the press 
of the country, to a measure which people would have once 
passed by with a shrug as merely the usual thing in tariffs, but 
which they now consider as a manifestly vicious system of law 
making. The pained surprise of some Republican Senators is 
proof enough that they are moving about to-day in a world 
which they do not realize. 

“Another significant feature of the Senate debate and of the 
amendments proposed to the tariff bill is the way in which pro- 
teetive doctrines of an older day are tortured out of all re- 
semblance to their original form. Last week, for example, 
Senator SHORTRIDGE, of California, took the innocent view that 
adequate protection to American manufacturers meant entire 
exclusion of foreign goods that might possibly compete with 
their products. He frankly admitted that as regards many 
articles of commerce ‘I am in favor of an embargo.’ It worked 
well in the war, he remarked, and why shouldn’t it be an ex- 
cellent thing in time of peace? American manufacturers, he 
‘argued, are entitled to the whole American market, and the 
simple way to assure this is to make the tariff rates so high 
that foreigners could not break in at all. Senator SHORTRIDGE 
would never consent ito surrender any part of the American 
market to any forelgn country. He would so shape the tariff 
as to guarantee immunity from foreign competition to ‘each 
and every and all American industries.“ 

„This extraordinary view of the real intent of a protective 
tariff was too much for Senator Lennoot, of Wisconsin. He 
rose to protest that it was ‘entirely a new doctrine in the 
Republican Party.’ Proceeding, Mr. Lenroor said: 


“I have never before heard it claimed that the American manu- 
facturers are entitled to a monopoly of the American market. The 
Republican theory has always been, and it is mine now, that the 
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American manufacturer was entitled to protection, so as to 


give him 
a fair chance and a fair opportunity to compete in th 


¢ American market, 
and that he shall not be discriminated against by undue competition 
from abroad. But in equalizing the con 


tions it has never been the 
theory of the Republican Party that they should enact prohibitive 
rates and embar; 


goes upon the matters of common production in the 
country. 


“This did not in the least satisfy Senator S®orrripax. The 
particular clause under discussion being the duty on saws, he 
asked the Senator from Wisconsin if it was desirable to in- 
crease their importation. Mr. Lenzoor promptly answered that 
it was. He said that ‘when we are exporting $4,000,000 worth 
of saws a year and importing only $78,000 worth’ he thought 
there could be no danger in allowing somewhat larger imports 
to come in. But the California Senator insisted upon knowing 
why such a thing ought to be desired. Senator Lenroor was 
explicit in his answer: 

“I will tell the Senator why we onght to desire It. To-day the 
commodities of the farmers of this country are down to pre-war prices, 
but as to everything the farmers have to buy, including saws, ou 
please, to-day they are co: to pay prices very much higher than 
the pre-war prices. We can not ct permanent prosperity in this 
coun until ‘there shall be a level secured between what the agri- 
culturist receives for his products and what he pays for what he must 
buy, and we are not going to reach that level if by prohibitive rates we 
protect present high prices of the manufacturers. 

No debate can be called wholly futile which has served to 
bring out such a sharp issue between the old protectionists and 
the new. It would seem that protection to-day is in danger of 
being devoured by its own children. No wonder that Mr. LEN- 
zoor and other alarmed Republican Senators from the Middle 
West cry out in protest.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will put in the Recorp just one item 
from the Reynolds report on dental instruments. The unit of 
quantity in this instance is per gross. The foreign value is 
$1.49 per gross, landing charge 80 cents, selling price of the im- 
ported article $3.30. The selling price of the comparable Amer- 
ican article is $3.84 per gross. The rate required to equalize, 
allowing a reasonable profit to the importer—and in this instance 
we allow 333 per cent profit would require 88 per cent. The 
amount that we have allowed, however, is 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
detain the Senate. I will simply ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp, in 8-point type, as a part of my remarks, the com- 


‘ments of the Tariff Commission on .dental instruments and ap- 


pliances. It is less than two pages in length. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


DENTAL INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES, 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 


“Description: Dentistry and dental surgery have been devel- 
oped in the United States to a high degree of perfection, and 
domestic work is recognized as the equal if not the superior of 
that in any other country. Dental instruments are composed of 
steel almost exclusively, and consist of a large number of stand- 
ard tools. There is some call for instruments of special design, 
but the demand can not be compared to that found in the sur- 
gical instrument field, 

“General supplies required by the profession consist of arti- 
ficial teeth, plate frames, gold wire, and special fixtures. 

„Every practicing dentist requires, in addition to his tools, 
an extensive assortment of appliances, such as operating chairs, 
spittum pans, sterilizers, power drills, anesthetic administer- 
ing devices, and other articles designed specially for the dental 
trade and not used in the surgical profession to any extent. 

“ Domestic production: The dental appliance, instrument, and 
supply industry produces sufficient material to supply the home 
market and exports large quantities of the products to all the 
world’s markets. Domestic manufacturers are at no disadvan- 
tage in obtaining their raw material and are not affected by the 
cost of labor to the extent experienced by the manufacturer of 
surgical instruments, because dental instruments are more 
nearly standard and can therefore be manufactured in quantity. 
The export business is a considerable proportion of the entire 
production, the National Dental Association estimating that 
over 85 per cent of the domestic production is for foreign con- 
sumption. 

“Prior to the war English teeth manufacturers were able to 
market a small amount of their product in the Unied States. 
Domestic manufacturers produce this product in large quanti- 
ties (one firm exporting over 20,000,000), but the profession 
claims that the domestic product is not as satisfactory as the 
English article for some purposes. 

“Dental instrument and appliance exports are not classified 
separately in the customs statistics. Information obtained by 
the commission justifies the assumption that practically all of 
the material classified in the customs statistics as medieal and 
surgical instruments ere in reality material used exclusively 
by the dental profession. These exports amounted to over 
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$1,100,000 in 1913 and to almost $10,800,000 in 1919. This is 
exclusive of artificial teeth, amounting to about $300,000. 

“Foreign production: Considerable quantities of dental in- 
struments, supplies, and appliances are manufactured in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Japan. The dental profession has 
not been devel in those countries to the same degree as in 
the United Stafes, however, so foreign manufacturers are with- 
out the large home market possessed by manufacturers in the 
United States, 

“A large part of the international business carried on by 
foreign concerns is in the hands of one English company. The 
New York representative of this company asserts that during 
the last 35 years his company has exported dental goods, 
mainly teeth, valued at $1,500,000, to the United States, and 
during the same period has exported to England domestic goods 
to the value of $25,000,000. During 1920 domestic exports of 
artificial teeth amounted to $300,000 as compared to imports of 
$20,000. 

“Tariff history: Dental instruments have never been spe- 
cifically provided for in the tariff and have entered as miscel- 
laneous manufactures of metal. (See Tariff History of Sur- 
gical Instruments.) Teeth are classified as porcelain or earthy 
mineral substance manufactures. 

„Competitive conditions: Dental instruments and appliances 
of foreign origin do not compete to any extent with the do- 
mestie product except in the case of specialties such as teeth. 
Tooth manufacture is a ceramic process and domestic consumers 
claim that the foreign product is superior to the domestic for 
some purposes. The continued importations of this product 
tend to substantiate this claim. >: 

“ Tariff considerations: Dental-instrument manufacturers are 
in a good position to compete with the foreign product. Sur- 
gical-instrument manufacturers, on the other hand, must pro- 
duce a large number of different styles of each class of instru- 
ment, so can not place production of any one product on a 
quantity basis. Domestic manufacturers export dental instru- 
ments, whereas surgical instruments are imported in large 
quantities. These facts justify mention of dental instruments 
as distinct from those used exclusively in surgical work.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the proposed amendment of 
the Finance Committee I move to reduce the rate from 35 per 
cent to 20 per cent; in other words, to strike out the numerals 
“35” and insert 20.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to go on, if 
we can, and dispose of paragraph 360, philosophical, scientific, 
and laboratory instruments, 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] desires 
to be here when that paragraph is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair directs the attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that paragraph 
859 is not yet fully disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, let us finish that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK.: In paragraph 359, page 76, line 23, 
after the word “ maker,” insert the words “ or purchaser.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK, On the same page, line 24, before the 
word “country,” insert the words “name of the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK, In the same line, line 24, page 76, 
strike out“ die-sunk ” and insert“ die sunk.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes paragraph 359. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to state to the Senator from 
Utah that I saw the Senator from South Dakota, and he stated 
at the time that he would like to have paragraph 360 go over 
until later, but afterwards he sent word that he did not request 
it to go over. 

Mr. KING. To-what paragraph is the Senator referring? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 360, philosophical, scientific, 
and laboratory instruments. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Regarding that paragraph I 
have received a number of communications from educational in- 
stitutions and from others insisting that these articles should 
be made free so far as those institutions are concerned. I sup- 
pose the majority of the Finance Committee have duly consid- 
ered that question and decided against them. May I inquire 
of the Senator from North Dakota if that is true? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the matter was under consideration. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose it would answer no 
good purpose to discuss the matter. May I inquire why sur- 
veying instruments and parts thereof were put into this para- 
graph as new matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because they were taken out of another 
paragraph, paragraph 228. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I do not recall just now what 
rate of duty they bore under the other paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The same, 55 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was under the impression that 
the duty under the present law was either much lower or that 
they were on the free list. I was not certain about that. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Under the present law the rate is much 
lower, 25 per cent, I am informed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were in the basket clause, 
were they not, at 25 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so; but it was thought, these be- 
ing scientific instruments, that they ought to be in this clause, 
I am informed that under the present law they bear a rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it does seem to 
me that we ought not to impose such high duties as these on in- 
struments necessary in the education of the youth of the land 
and in research work. Surveying instruments must be used by 
those engaged in surveying work, of course. To tax in this 
amount the yery tools which they use is highly improper, in 
my opinion. Surveying instruments are expensive anyway, and 
to put on this additional duty and make it 55 per cent ad 
valorem on philosophical and scientific and laboratory instru- 
ments and apparatus, utensils, appliances, including drawing 
and mathematical instruments, and not to allow any special 
privilege to the educational institutions of the country, it seems 
to me is protection gone mad, as the editorial in the New York 
Times stated. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I will say to the Senator that I have received 
more protests against this paragraph than possibly any other 
item in the bill. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure that is the experience 
of practically every Senator. Protests have been coming in 
from the four corners of the United States, and I am surprised 
if there is any Senator here who has not received some protest 
regarding this paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only question is as to whether or not 
we should yield to these protests and turn the production over 
entirely to the foreign manufacturers. I myself do not think we 
should do so. The American colleges and laboratories are sup- 
ported by the American people, and I really think they can pay 
for American-made instruments. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING, I discover that in 1918 the importations of these 
instruments were only $51,972 worth; in 1919 they were $71,453 
worth ; in 1920 they were $151,334 worth. Of the platinum vases, 
retorts, and a few other articles referred to, there were $78,697 
worth imported in 1920; and the entire amount of imports cov- 
ered by this paragraph was approximately $148,000. 

In addition to that, if I may say so to my friend from New 
Mexico, we exported of “ scientific instruments, other than those 
used for medical, surgical, and optical purposes,” in 1914, 
$689,366 worth; in other words, our exports were very much 
more than four or five times as much as our imports. It is stated 
in the Tarif Summary that 

In general those instruments which before the war had a sufficiently 
large market to permit large-scale production were produced here suc- 
cessfully. í 

This document further says: 

During the war, however, foreign competition was removed and domes- 
tice production expanded in volume and variety. 

In 1914—that is, before the war, the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914—-the imports were $704,496. The imports shrunk, as the 
Senator will see from the figures which I have stated, so that 
for the nine months of 1921 they were approximately $148,000, 
while the exports have gone up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. We can compete with almost any country in the 
world, so many of these instruments being manufactured from 
the primary products in which the United States is so rich. 

It seems to me that this is one of the indefensible rates of 
duty which are imposed in this bill. As has been repeatedly 
stated, it is proposed in this bill to tax everything from the 
cradle to the grave. I do not so much object to taxing the 
graveyards and the tombstones and the coffins, but I do object 
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to taxing the instruments of learning and of knowledge. Our 
Republican friends in their omnium gatherum zeal to tax 
everything, go into the schoolrooms, the schoolhouses, the col- 
leges, and the laboratories and lay their strong and oppressive 
hands upon those commodities. I protest against it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can understand 
the indignation of the Senator from Utah. A few moments ago 
while discussing the subject of dental instruments I read from 
the report of the Tariff Commission to the effect that we were 
exporting 85 per cent of the total domestic production, and that 
the importations prior to the war amounted to nothing. I have 
been doing that time and again in the consideration of the para- 
graphs of this bill; the Senator from Utah has been doing that; 
but, apparently, it has no effect. Protection has gone mad. 

I quite agree that these instruments ought not to have the 
taxes imposed upon them so exorbitantly increased; I thought 
the same about dental instruments; but, apparently, whatever 
data are given here have no effect. The Republicans are de- 
termined to increase these duties. Apparently there is a deter- 
mination on their part that there shall not remain anything un- 
taxed or bearing a tax less than considerably higher than exist- 
ing law. On dental instruments the duty is increased nearly 100 
per cent at a time when we are exporting 35 per cent of the 
domestic production. 

The only reason ‘given for this proposed action is, as we are 
gravely told, that away back last August, at some time, Some 
of these instruments came in here at a price under that which 
was being charged by the American manufacturer. Senators on 
the other side, however, do not tell us the profit the American 
manufacturer was making; they do not tell us the profits he is 

making now on scientific instruments, including surveyor’s in- 
struments. I do not wonder at the indignation of the Senator 
from Utah when it is proposed to increase these duties so enor- 
mously upon the learning, the research, and the intelligence of 
the country; but it has no effect. I am myself inclined to 
quit referring to these facts; but I hope the Senator from Utah 
will continue in his persistency to present them whenever they 
are not presented by some other Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I notice in the Reynolds report that there 
are three items coming under this head. None of them, however, 
covers surveying instruments; but on one line it would require 
87 per cent ad valorem to equalize foreign and domestic produc- 
tion; and on the other line it would require 58 per cent to do so. 
I notice that the committee has given 55 per cent. If the Senator 
from New Mexico will allow me, I will move to reduce that 55 
per cent to 85 per cent, which is 10 per cent above that granted 
on some of the instruments by the existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall have to add, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my making the motion is conditioned on whether or 
not I can get a vote on the amendment now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word and then the Sen- 
ator can have a vote, although I think we shall move to make 
the rate 25 instead of 35. 

The Senator often refers to the Reynolds report, and I make 
no complaint of that; but the Reynolds report ought not to be 
accepted as the basis for any rate. The Senator from North 
Dakota knows, for he is an intelligent man and he is indus- 
trious—no man in the Senate is working harder than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not used the Reynolds report ex- 
eept in those instances in which I thought it really measured 
the difference. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the Senator is entirely sincere in 
his viewpoint in this matter, but I was about to say that there 
has been a change, as the Senator knows, in conditions since 
last August. The Senator knows that in Germany wages have 
gone up. 

Mr, McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, we went 
over that argument just a few moments ago when the Senator 
was out of the Chamber. I said then that I agreed with the 
Senator from New Mexico that, while prices had gone down 
very materially—I mean import prices—from the date of the 
Reynolds report up to April 1, nearly all of those prices, we 
now find, have an upward tendency, and have in many instances 
nearly reached the same levels that prevailed at the date of the 
Reynolds report. That is true quite generally. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean the domestic prices or 
the German prices? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I mean the foreign prices have gone up 
again; so that while there was a very great spread between the 
foreign importing price and the domestic price on April 1; a very 
much greater spread than there was at the time of the Rey- 
nolds report, the foreign price has gone up again and has nar- 
rowed that spread to a considerable extent. I am making full 
allowance, I think, for that, and I have moved to reduce the 
rate in this instance from 55 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING, If my friend will pardon me, the error—and I 
say it in all kindness—which I think he makes and which other 
Republican Senators make lies in the fact that they are seeking 
to base a tariff bill for the future, for the period when it is 
presumed we will reach the normal conditions, upon conditions 
that exist now or have existed in the past; in other words, we 
ascertain what the war prices were or the abnormally high 
prices of yesterday and the day before or last August, and we 
presume a continuity of those high levels, and seek to per- 
petuate into peace time and into normal conditions those high 
prices. It is sought to give to the manufacturers in the future 
the prices which they are getting now and the profits in the 
future which they are getting now. This kind of a tariff bill 
is calculated to maintain present high prices and to prevent a 
return to normal and rational conditions, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. ; - 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that my motion to decrease 
the rate on certain instruments referred to from 55 to 35 per 
cent has been carried? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been carried. 

Mr. McCUMBER, But the amendment as amended has not 
been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in line 5. 

The RAIN a CrerK. On page 77, at the beginning of line 5, 
it is proposed to strike out “ surveying,” so as to read: 

Par. 860. Philosophical, scientific, and laboratory instruments, appa- 
Pape Pig a appliances (including drawing and mathematical instru- 

en . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 11, after the 
word “maker,” to insert “or purchaser”; and, in line 12, 
after the word “origin,” to strike out “die-sunk” and insert 
“die sunk,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That all articles specified in this paragraph, when im- 
ported, shail have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath the 
same the name of the country of origin die sunk conspicuously and 
peed on the outside, or if a jointed instrument on the outside when 

osed, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business on this calendar day, it shall take 
a recess until to-morrow at 117 o'clock, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 13, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate June 12 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

Fred Starek, of the District of Columbia, to be a director of 
the War Finance Corporation, vice Angus W. McLean, term 
expired. 

MEMBERS OF THE UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD. 

Meyer Lissner, of California, for a term of six years. (Reap- 
pointment.) f 

Admiral William S. Benson, of Georgia, for a term of six 
years. (Reappointment.) 
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JUDGE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MUNICIPAL Court. 


Robert H. Terrell, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia. A reappointment, 
his term having expired. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be major. 
Capt. Emile George De Coen, Field Artillery, from June 1, 
922. 


1 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. , 
Capt. Robert John Wagoner, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 
Capt. Frank Watts Arnold, Cavalry, with rank from J uly 1, 
1920. 


PoOSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Thomas H. Stephens to be postmaster at Gadsden, Ala., in 
place of S. W. Riddle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922, 

ALASKA. 

Elizabeth D. De Armand to be postmaster at Sitka, Alaska, in 

place of Joe McNulty, resigned. 
COLORADO. 

Ethel Shy to be postmaster at Cheyenne Wells, Colo., in place 

of. Vivian Sadler, resigned. 
ILLINOIS. 

John B. Porter to be postmaster at Olney, III., in place of B. A. 
Taun, resigned, 

Nelle L, Hyland to be postmaster at Windsor, 
B. F. Moberly, resigned. 


III., in place of 


INDIANA, 


Ernest W. Shaw to be postmaster at Gaston, Ind. Office be- 
came présidential October 1, 1919. 

Fred S. Huffman to be postmaster at Lapel, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Ralph S. Ward to be postmaster at Knightstown, Ind., in place 
of C. E. Clark, resigned. 

LOUISIANA, 

Novilla T. King to be postmaster at Simsboro, La. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1921. Å 
MICHIGAN. 

Ernest E. Hawes to be postmaster at Applegate, Mich, Office 

became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Aurora L. Howze to be postmaster at Logtown, Miss., in 
place of W. X. Casanova, declined. 

Thomas H. Nicholson to be postmaster at Scooba, Miss., in 
place of Guy Jack, resigned. 

+ MISSOURI. 

Clarence D. Springer to be postmaster at Richards, Mo. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1921. 

Julius J. Boehmer to be postmaster at Lincoln, Mo., in place 
of W. A. Grant. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. : 

NEW MEXICO. 


Lorna J. Cayot to be postmaster at Springer, N. Mex., in 
place of V. K. Reynolds. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1922, 

NEW YORK. 


Grace O. Meloy to be postmaster at East Durham, N. Y. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
Rosella M. Palmeter to be postmaster at Purling, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Lena L. Diehl to be postmaster at Dunn Center, N. Dak., in 
place of L. L. Diehl. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1922. 

OHIO, 

Walter R. Britton to be postmaster at Kimbolton, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

John W. Switzer to be postmaster at Ohio City, Ohio, in place 
of D. H. Heiby, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA. 

William G. Blanchard to be postmaster at Purcell, Okla., in 

place of William Barrowman, resigned. 
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place of W. A. 
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of Andrew Wahl. 


of J. H. Kensinger. 
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place of I. A. Calhoun. 
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OREGON. 
Etta M. Davidson to be postmaster at Oswego, Oreg. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 
Wallace W. Smead to be postmaster at Heppner, Oreg., in 


Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charles E. Keim to be postmaster at Hellam, Pa. Office be- 


Edward F. Anderson to be postmaster at Austin, Pa., in place 


came presidential July 1, 1921. 


= ene Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 


George H. Cole to be postmaster at Evans City, Pa., in place 
Jes Incumbent’s commission expired February 


Arch R. Lykens to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Pa., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 


James T. Patterson to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Pa., in 


place of J. R. Detwiler. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 


ruary 4, 1922. 
W. Stans Hill to be postmaster at Williamsport, Pa., in place 


5 ee Gilmore, Incumbent’s commission expired February 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ida A. Calhoun to be postmaster at Clemson College, S. C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 
TENNESSEE. 
Matthew D. Duke to be postmaster at Martin, Tenn., in place 
of C. B. Bowden. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 


1921. 


VIRGINIA. 


Thomas C. Bunting to be postmaster at Exmore, Va., in place 
of R. T. Gladstone. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 


1922. 


James L. Earles to be 
J. H. Conduff, removed. 


s WEST VIRGINIA. 
Millard F. Forgey to be postmaster at Kingston, W. Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 
WISCONSIN. 


Lloyd A. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Blanchardville, 
Wis., in place of A. K. Blanchard. Incumbent's commission ex- 


postmaster at Willis, Va., in place of 


pired January 24, 1922. 


WYOMING. 


Mayme L. Jackson to be postmaster at Osage, 


Wyo., in place 
of E. V. Pointer, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 12 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
DIRECTOR OF THE Wan FINANCE CORPORATION. 
Fred Starek to be Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Samson Lane Faison to be brigadier general. 

Henry Stevens Blesse to be captain, Medical Corps. 

Alberto Garcia de Quevedo to be captain, Medical Corps. 

Albert Kingsbury Mathews to be chaplain, with rank of cap- 
tain. 

Milton Humes Patton to be captain, Cavalry. 

Frederick Brenton Porter to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Clark Hazen Mitchell to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Thomas Francis Hickey to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 

Allen Ferdinand Grum to be first lieutenant, Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Haskell Allison to be captain, Signal Corps. 

John Kenneth Cannon to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAYy. 
To be ensigns. 


Halstead S. Covington. 
Henry E. Eccles. 


Chauncey Moore. 
Edwin E. Woods. 
Robert McC. Peacher, 


MARINE CORPS. 
James Austin Stuart to be second lieutenant, 
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PosTMASTERS, 

LOUISIANA, 
John F. Basty, Destrehan. 
David S. Leach, Florien. 
Marion H. Page, Fullerton. 
Claud Jones, Longleaf. 
Weston W. Muse, Lottie. 
Edward J. Sowar, Norwood, 
Cherie Cazes, Port Allen. 
Edwin H. Biggs, St. Joseph. 
Nelle Masten, Woodworth. 

NEW YORK. 
Albert C. Stanton, Atlanta. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ira L. McGill, Lumberton. 

OKLAHOMA, 
George F. Cutshall, Cement. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
William B. Aull, Walhalla. 
TEXAS. 

James H. Loyd, Alba. 
William A. White, Cleveland. 
Mayo McBride, Woodville. 

WASHINGTON, 
Lillian M. Tyler, Brewster. 
Matthew E. Morgan, Lind. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate June 12 
(legislative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTER. 


James E. Pickett to be postmaster at Clemson College in the 
State of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 12, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. Walsh as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Father in heaven, we thank Thee for material prog- 
ress, for intellectual achievement, and for social gain. Grant 
that these good fortunes may be used for Thy glory and for the 
good of man. In all good work may we be patient and enduring. 
Enable us to carry Thy spirit into all our labors and thus serve 
Thee in whatever worthy thing we do. O may we live by our 
deeds and not by the years. Hush all anxiety and all care that 
fret away happiness and contentment and we will give Thee 
the praise, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 10, 1922, 
was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, before 
the Republican State convention of Indiana a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing therein an address delivered by Senator WATSON of 
Indiana before the Republican State convention held in Indiana 


a few days ago. Is there objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
bas this address been heretofore printed in the Recorp at the 
request of a colleague of the gentleman in the other body? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. It has not. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did not Senator WATSON repeat that speech in the Senate after 
he got back here? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. GARNER. I read something of his in the Recorp that 
had some semblance to a newspaper report of the speech that 
he made at Indianapolis, and I am wondering if he had already 
repeated the speech in the Senate. 


Mr. WINGO. Oh, I think he delivered the speech in the 
Senate first. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to cast any 
reflection upon the Senator from Indiana by insinuating that he 
has only one speech that he can deliver? 

Mr, GARNER. They were so similar they looked like twins. 

Mr. WINGO. Perhaps he tried it on the Senate first. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. It is 
clear that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Dickinson Kline, N. X. Rosenbloom 
Andrew, Mass. Drane Knight Rossdale 
Ansorge Drewry Kreider Rouse 
Appleby Driver Kunz Rucker 
Arentz Dunn Langley Ryan 
Barkley Dupré Larson, Minn. Sabath 
Beck Dyer Lee, N. X. Sanders, Ind. 
Bell Edmonds London Sears 
Benham Evans Luce Shaw, UL 
Bixler Fairchild McClintic Shreve 
Black Fess McKenzie Siegel 
Bland, Ind. Fields McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinclair 
Bland, Va. h McLaughlin, Pa. 115 
Blanton Fordney Maloney Smith, Mich, 
Boies Foster Mann Snell 
Bond Frear Mansfield Snyder 
Bowers Freeman Mead Steenerson 
Brennan French Michaelson Stevenson 
Britten Fuller Miller Stiness 
Brooks, Pa. Gilbert Mills Stoll 
Buchanan 5 Moore, III. Strong, Pa. 
Burke Goldsborough Morgan Sullivan 
Burtness Goodykoonts Mo Swank 
Burton Gorman Mott Sweet 
Campbell, Kans. Gould Mudd Tague 
Cantrill Graham, Pa. Murphy Taylor, Ark. 
Carter Green, lowa Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn. 
Chandler, Okla. Griest O'Brien Temple 

ague Hayden O'Connor Ten Eyck 
Clark, Fla. Hersey 801 Tilson 

asson Hicks Osborne Treadway 
Cockran Hogan Padgett Tyson 

odd Hooker Pai Upshaw 
Cole, lowa Husted Park, Ga. Vaile 
Cole, Ohio Ireland Parks, Ark. Vare 
Connell Jefferis, Nebr. Patterson, N. J. Volk 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Wash. Perkins Walters 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Pa. Perlman Ward, N. X. 
Copley Kahn Petersen Wason 
Crago. Kelley. Mich. Rainey, Ala. Watson 
Crowther Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer eaver 
Cullen Kendall Rayburn Williams, III 

Kennedy Reber Winslow 
Davis, Minn. Kiess Reed, N. Y, Woods, Va. 
Kindred Riordan Woodyard 

Dempsey Kinkaid Robertson Wurzbach 
Denison Kitchin Robsion Wyant 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 240 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. , 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
furthor proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


r EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting therein a speech delivered by Senator James E. 
Warson, of Indiana, at the Republican State convention held 
in Indiana a few days ago. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have noticed that several times speeches have been 
published in duplicate. They have been published in the 
Recorp by the action of the House and also by the action of the 
Senate. I am wondering whether the oration of the Senator 
from Indiana has not already been printed in the Recorp by 
order of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It has not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the leave 
granted me by unanimous consent to-day, I extend my remarks 
in the Recor» by printing a speech delivered by Senator James E. 
Warson, of Indiana, before the Republican State convention of 
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Indiana on the 25th day of May, 1922, which speech reads as 
follows: 3 


Sixty-one years ago the lican Party assumed control of the 
legislative and executive Sis pe the Government and, looking back 
over those decades from the vantage ground we occupy to-day, with 
ogi me ay sig a 1 — —— that Soi 422221 9—— 2 the record 

e. e yours is a 
the spiritual loins. of Lioyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Sumner. You are the direct descendants of those who swept 
Shenandoah Valley with Sheridan, stood embattled with Meade at 
Gettysburg, marched with Sherman toronga: Georgia to the sea, and 
assembled about the apple tree at A x, where Lee gave Are 
sword to the silent and unconquerable leader of the forces of liberty, 
Ulysses S. Grant. In your veins flows the blood of those mighty men 
of heroic mold who saved a nation and redeemed a race. And no 

blican assemblage was ever held that did not sit under the inspi- 
ration of the spiritual presence of the greatest of all our mighty 
dead—Abraham Lincoln—whose name shall be enshrined in every 
patriotic heart so long as altars are erected to liberty and the flag 
waves over this land of the free. 

In your veins flows the blood of the men who laid deep the endurin 
foundations o prece of progress, and of 3 They crush 
slavery and e it im for slave labor ever again to compete 
with free labor in our Republic. They saved the Union, the instra- 
mentality throngh which is to be wor out the well and the 
development of the individual citizenship of the Nation and leader- 
ship of the world. They made our cu as national as the flag, 
so that every dollar of American money, of Whatever substance com- 
pened. is the equal of every other dollar, and every such dollar worth 

00 cents in every money market of the world. They established a 
credit ‘anparalieted among nations, so that before the war our bonds 
were drawing but 2 per cent interest and every one at premium sey 
day and everywhere. They early maintained and always contin 
the system of protective tariff, which stimulated inventive geni 
develo) natural resour diversified industries, profitably invest 
capital, remunerntively employed labor, and more generally distributed 
the results of toil than elsewhere among any people in all the re- 
corded history of the world. And the operation of the policies of 
this party for 50 yenrs brought this Republic to that commanding 
position a the nations of the world where, while it numbered but 
a twentieth of the po ulation of the globe yet owned one-half of its 
railroads, one-half of its telegraph, and three-fourths of its telephone 
lines, and did one-third of its mining, one-third of its manufacturing, 
one-fifth of its agriculture, and owned one-sixth of all its wealth. 
This is the ripe frnitage of these beneficent policies, and by them we 
are willing to known. 

In harmony with this purpose, our brothers climbed over the ridge 
of the world to plant the stout tree of liberty in the Philippines, 
while our on of Guam and of Hawaii and of Porto Rico and the 
benign influence we have exercised in Cuba have given renewed evi- 
dence to the world of our belief in the universality the liberty which 
we enio and the unselfish devotion of this 5 to the cause of 
human freedom throughout the earth. And all this was achieved under 
the ding hand of that great man, the story of whose noble life is an 
inspiration to every patriot and whose name is the gentlest memory of 
our day, William McKinley. 

And when the prosperity our policies had created so took 
of the minds and hearts of its chief beneficiaries that they tened 
to trample under foot the rights of their fellow men; and when 
capital, like the released genie, loomed so large that thoughtful men 
became alarmed at its proportions, another leader appeared who 
reannounced the principles of the Declaration of Independence with 
compelling power and brought men to a fresh consideration of and a 
renewed devotion to the fundamentals of our Government, And men 
called him Theedore Roosevelt. 

Catching the spirit of these eding decades, our sons smashed 
through the Hindenburg line in ce and, in the Argonne Forest and 
in the Belleau Wood, gave to the world renewed evidence of the inspira- 
tion that fills the breast of every American patriot and the supreme 
3 — instills in his heart when the institutions of the Republie 
are $ 

And we who are the heirs of all their labors and the beneficiaries of 
all their struggles sit upon the summit of civilization to-day, in the 
high place to which they have led us, and firmly resolve that the prin- 
ciples for which they suffered and the ideals for which they sacrificed 
shall continne to be the guiding stars of the Republic Lele ape the 
5 that are yet to come, And in this SpE we rejoice to-day 

the leadership of another patriot, worthy of all those mighty states- 
men whose genius has 9 the pathway of our history, kindly, Re 
tient, gentle natured, noble souled, with a heart that beats in pathy 
with the struggling and the suffering of all the earth and with a 
wisdom that 8 the limitations imposed upon us not alone by 
our Constitution but as well by the very spirit of our nationality, 
whose head is among the stars because of the heighth and breadth of 
his vision, and yet whose feet are on the solid rock because of his devo- 
tion to principle—Warren G. Harding. 

THE PRESENT RECORD. 


My fellow citizens, this administration does not need an apologist. 
All it requires is some one to tell the story of its achievement. The 
mere recital of its. accomplishments is the surest vindication of its con- 
duct. Its success In work of restoration and rehabilitation can be 
measured only by the magnitude of the obstacles it was necessary to 
surmount before a return to normalcy could be achieved. Surely the 
future historian will declare that no administration ever before came 
into power confronting problems of such complexity and difficulty as 
Sone which were inherited by President g and the Republican 

on 8. 

ose who declare that little has been 5 forget the be- 
wildering character of the situation that exi in this country and 
throughout the world on the 4th day of March, 1921, and they speak 
with scant knowledge of the circumstances and with slight comprehen- 
sion of the vastness of the task inherited by the Republican Party after 
eight years of Democratic maladministration, 
THE PROBLEM STATED. 

We had passed through an area of public expenditures on a scale 
that staggers the imagination. In its train was left a national debt 
involving an annual interest charge greater in itself than the entire 
cost of running the Government before the World War. The public 
service had been habituated during this period to an extravagance far 
more ay ee than uprooted. Not only had there been an 
enormous increase in the cost of civil administration, as evidenced by 
swollen public pay rolls, but the entire service had become thoroughly 


on 


X 


saturated with the spirit of reckless ding and wanton wastefulness, 
We became accustomed to speak of billions of dollars as we were ones 
wont in the discussion of public expenditures to talk of millions. This 
tendency to public extravagance, which wasted untold sums under a 
national administration elected on a program to enforce simplicity and 
economy, could not be cothpletely corrected by a mere change in the 
chief officials of the Nation. Indeed, it will be many years before the 
spirit of reckless extravagance, with which the public was so thoroughly 
impregnated during the Wilson era, has been fully overcome, for it 
spread like a contagion through State and city and county governments 
to the smallest political division and rested not until it seized and held 
all our people in its grasp. And yet enormous strides have been taken 
in that direction by the Government during the past year. It will be 
decades before the people of this country cease to feel the effects of 
excessive taxation, made 3 in part by war's emergency, but to 
no small extent by the reckless, riotous, wicked waste which character- 
ized the incompetent and Irresponsible conduct of the national business 
during and after the war, and which is largely chargeable to the inefli- 
cient subordinates of the Wilson administration. 

Witness that $11,000,000,000 were appropriated for the purpose of 
furnishing artillery and airplanes and ships, with the unbelievable 
result that fewer than 200 pieces of American-made artillery ever 
reached the battle field, fewer than 200 American-made airplanes ever 
sailed through the air above the soil of France, and that but one ship 
built under the authority of the United States Shipping Board ever 
carried an American soldier to a European t. uch of this was 
legitimately expended, but more of it was illegitimately wasted, and 
but few of us to-day 1 the saturnalia of extravagance and 
the riot of profligacy that characterized both appropriations and cx- 
penditures during that period. 


WORLD-WIDE CONFUSION. 


The problems that confronted us were both foreign and domestic, all 
being the direct result of the greatest cataclysm known to human his- 
tory, and we best can appraise the progress made by this administra- 
tion in one year and two months by a glance at the conditions of the 
nations of Europe who were involved same titanic convulsion. 
The war ps ee the world, it is true, by the loss of well-nigh 
30,000,000 of her bravest and her best, those most fully qualified for 
proc ucaya purposes, dead upon the feld of battle or maimed for life. 

t left a 8 ebt amounting to almost 58400, 000,000, 000, and the 
most fearful phase of it all is that these nations are not living within 
their incomes, are not balancing their budgets, and do not seem yet to 
have entered upon any well-defined program of either financial retrench- 
ment or fiseal reform, The gravity of this situation is best presented 
by the statement that but two nations of all Europe are to-day livin 
within their means, while every other one is steadily increasing its deb 
and rushing on in an extravagance of expenditure that, if continued, 
can lead but to bankruptcy, insolvency, and complete collapse. 

The figures are ominous, for they tell the story of an almost utter 
breakdown of European currencies, largely due to the fatal policy in- 
volved in flat money, an attempt to create values by operating prong 
presses, without limit and scattering irredeemable currency in ever 
vaster quantities among the people: 


Total wealth. | Gross debt 1919. 


Per cent. 


ring indebtedness forecasts disaster to every Buropean 
ed, unless the: fiscal peloton. 
And thus it will be seen tha 


—.— at least in part upon the stability of European peoples and coun- 
es. 


Act as we may, talk as we please, the indescribable derangement of 
European finances and the total demoralization of their money sys- 
tems and the constant decline in the valne of their currencies, the 
purchasing power of which seems to be reduced with each succeeding 
month, complicate the situation beyond description, because in their 
totality they make our rate of foreign exchange practically prohibitive, 
and therefore very greatly interferes with the full resumption of trade 
between Europe and America. And strive as we may, enact legislation 
as we we can not fully restore American D without at 
least a very consi de resum n of normal conditions on the conti- 
nent of Europe. And yet, despite these hindrances, by means of whole- 
some economy and sane 1 ative enactments, we have accomplished 
much toward the resumption of our origimal prosperity, and the -= 
ress alrea made justi the hope of a still nearer approach to nor- 
nralcy In the near future. 

In all but two countries of Europe there were larger deficits in 1921 
than in 1920, and England is the only nation that en in the last 
war that can be ed as at all financially sound. Take, fer in- 
stance, Poland as a most striking example of insolvency. Her revenue 
in 1920 was estimated at 3,000,000,000 paper marks and her expendi- 
tures at 15,000,000,000. In 1921, 10,000,000,000 paper marks repre- 
sented the amount of her revenue from taxation, while 110,000,000,000 
represented her expenditures, It requires no expert in finance to see 
whither she is tending. 

Take ce, whose condition presents a problem of overwhelming 
gravity, and study the figures of her ever-increasing indebtedness : 


— 285, 836, 000, 
802, 743, 000, 000 
320, 000, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000, 000 
Also, it should be stated that fer the 12 months — | September 30, 
1921, the deficit was well-nigh 35,000,000,000 francs, without any ref- 
erence to the interest on the debt she owes to other nations, 


. 


1922. 
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Look at Germany's sad plight and see how that mighty nation is 
floundering along in the bogs of financial distress, In order to balance 
her budget at the present time Germany would be compelled to double 
her reyenue and cut her expenses in two, which seems to be an utterly 
impossible task he enormous fiscal deficit of the German Govern- 
ment seems to be the main explanation of the vast increase in the cir- 
culation of marks, which rose from 70,000,000,000 the last day of May, 
1921, to over 120,000,000,000 the first of this month. What dismay is 
written in these figures! What monetary riot, what financial 1 

I mention the deplorable condition of Europe's finances in order bet- 
ter to explain and more sokng to show the very wonderful improve- 
ment made in our own country, for notwithstanding the near approach 
to collapse of the monetary system of nearly every country in Europe 
we have balanced our budget, we are living within our incomre, we have 
issued no bonds and sold no Treasury certificates, we have paid off 
$1,000,000,000 of the poou debt, we have reduced taxation $825,000,000 
the first year and $525,000,000 more the second year, we have curtailed 
governmental expenses $1,600,000,000, and are to-day financially solvent 
and eommercially sound, and on the upgrade toward a normal resump- 
tion ot American prosperity, Such is the genius of Republican states- 
manship. 

And in the light of these European conditions the accomplishments 
of this administration are all the more remarkable and afford the 
people fresh assurance of what yet may be accomplished in the three 
years just ahead. 

DEMOCRATIC WRECKAGE. 


Scattered all about us on every hang at the beginning of this ad- 
Ministration was the destruction that was wrought not only by our 
misfit administration but as well by international conditions. In our 
own land 3,000,000 men had been taken from the fields of produc 
tion and set at the destruction of all values, which is the business of 
war. That conflict had been over, it is true, two years and four 
months when we assumed control, but at the instance of our own 
President the completion of peace had been delayed for many weary 
months while a world constitution was being constructed, and, w 
the treaty itself finally was ratified py naona other than ours, it 

ree to be a compact productive of chaos rather than one of order 
n Europe. 

If a rational treaty had been completed, as easily might have been 
within three months of the signing of the armistice, and if the na- 
tions of the Old World had been permitted propery to turn to the 
task of industrial reconstruction, we to-day might be dealing with a 
far more stabilized Europe than we are, one well on the highway to 
a complete rehabilitation ratber than with nations still 1 b 
war and rumors of war, and threatened with economic collapse an 
with unutterable financial despair. 

And thus we have been compelled to deal not alone with our prob- 
lems at home, largely the result of Democratic inefficiency, but as well 
with those abroad caused by the fatuous policy of our own President 
across the sea. Look whichever way we may in the midst of this 
wreckage, cast our eyes in whatever direction we please among the 
shattered nations, and we see in the background the faces of Woodrow 
Wilson and a portion of his Cabinet as the partial authors of it all. 


THE NEGATIVE SIDE. 


In order to carry out the platform pledges made at Chicago, this 
administration was compelled first of all to abandon many of the prac- 
tices and reyerse many of the tendencies steadfastly pursued and ad- 
hered to by the former Chief Executive. In this respect it has per- 
formed a service of inestimable value even if one not yet fully realized 
by the people. Since Harding became President there has been no 

ought of surrendering the rights, interests, and ideals of this Nation 
to any scheme of alien supersovereignty anywhere in the world. There 
has been no intention, either hidden or expressed, of dragging this 
Republic into the League of Nations. Upon the contrary, every utter- 
ance of the President has shown him to be diametrically opposed to 
any such scheme. Under him we shall maintain our independence and 
keep_a firm hold on our sovereignty and, while fondly hoping that 
the League of Nations may bring peace to shattered Europe and pros- 
Panda 1 to her struggling millions, and while gladly aiding to bri 
about that desired end to the fullest extent consistent with our tradi- 
tional licy, yet we shall steadfastly decline to be drawn into their 
political. inyolyements or entangled in their financial catastrophies. 

We best can serve the world by being able to serve it, and we most 
surely can remain able to serve it by keeping ourselves strong at home. 
If we are to help the world. it is for us to say when we shall help 
it and by what method we shall help it and how much we shall help 

it, and it is not for any supergovernment to dictate our course to us. 
By a policy of national independence we brought ourselves to that 
position of financial 8 and commercial supremacy that enabled 
us to reach out our hands and grasp the blood-stained arms reached 
forth to us across the sea in a plea for help and lift bleeding Europe 
out of the depths of despondency to the heights of victory, and we shall 
best be able to extend needed aid to the other nations of the world in 
the days that are to come by keeping ourselves free of all entangling 
alliances and independent of all foreign involvements, Such is the 
Harding policy, and such plan will meet with the approbation of the 
people of land. 
here bave been no further steps toward the socialization of industry 
since Mr. Harding became President. He constantly has said that 
there must be less Government in business and more business in Goy- 
ernment, and he has cautiously p ed to enforce that pronounce- 
ment. Under the guise of war necessity, the last administration took 
practical possession of all the business of the Nation and made it en- 
tirely subservient to those in power: They took over the railroads and 
the telegraphs and’ the telephones, and they commandee corpora- 
tions, and they seized factories, and they operated plants, and they 
projected themselves into all the business affairs of the land. And with 
what result? Never was there such mismanagement, never such ex- 
travagance, never such a. welter of inefficiency, never such dire con- 
fusion. 

The Republican Congress at_once proceeded to untangle this mess, to 

ive back these properties to the people who owned them, and to estab- 
ish i pal the firm principle of the reeognition of individual and prop- 
8 Be 3 under the guaranties of the Constitution. - 

e not abating by one jot or tittle the force of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, while having brought many proceedings to punish corpora- 
tions for the violation of that statute during the war period, ruthless 
profiteers and plunderers who enriched themselves at the expense of a 
suffering and sacrificing people. nevertheless the general tendency of 
the administration is toward full freedom in business and a recognition 
of the larger right of the individual to control and operate his own 


business affairs. The “new freedom” preached by Woodrow Wilson 
as 3 5 the very name, while the enfranchisement 


Was a 

of ess under g is an accomplished fact. There therefore 
has been no suggestion from high places that private pay rolls should 
be ed in order that public ear rolls might be increased, all de- 
signed to place a larger number of voters under the direct supervision 
of those who ho to profit politically by the change. 

Since Mr. Harding became ident there have been no White House 
pronouncements expressive of the false theory that Government is the 
natural and pro) enemy of business, and there have been no examples 
of governmental infringement upon the just domain of legitimate pri- 
vate enterprise, and that there will be none in the days to come should 
prove encouraging to every friend of economic freedom. 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


Since Warren G. Harding became President there has been a com- 
lete restoration of proper relations between the executive and legisla- 
e branches of government. There has been no coercion by one and 
no servility by theaother. They both have worked together in a spirit 
of harmony and coo tion without the exercise of a dangerous au- 
thority on the one nd or slavish sycophancy on the other. Each 


reco, and accords to the other its full rights and neither expects 
at any time to infringe upon the prerogative or invade the legitimate 
h I know tbat some of our citizens are 


nee of activity of the other. 
a 7 — at this course. I realize that many people think that 
the President should take a club and at least threaten Congress, if not 
actually cudgel it, into submission, but assuredly the almost fatal ex- 
aoe of Woodrow Wilson's fatuous policy in this regard should satisfy 
such believers that that course is inimical to the best interests of our 
Government, and that, even if adopted, it would meet with the em- 
phatic 2 of the American people. Never was this more 
clearly manifested than when, right in the midst of a successfully con- 
ducted war, on the very eve of one of the most momentous triumphs of 
history, a Congress, Republican in both branches, was elected contrary 
to the expressed wish of the President and, indeed, in opposition to his 
practical demand. 

The American people then and there set their seal of disapproval 
upon autocgatic power in the United States, and assuredly, in the 
light of the great success that has followed the adoption of the opposite 
pase whey are not yet ready to reverse that decision thus solemnly 
rendered. 

The length of the steps we have taken since March 4, 1921, may 
not have been as great as many of us would like, but they have been 
in the right direction, they have been away from the quicksands of 
socialistic idealism and toward the old, solid rock of traditional, 
common-sense Americanism, with its deep-grounded belief in the right 


and duty of every individual to work out his own salvation in his own 
way. e are gradually moving away from the tendency which not 
long ago gripped this Nation to make the American people inmates 


rather than citizens of the Republic. 

We are opposed to autocracy in any form, whether it be of the 
President or of conte or of labor or of class. It is hostile to the 
spirit of our institutions, shocks the deepest sensibilities of every 
zen, and runs counter to the highest principles of the 


American citi 
Republic. No single individual and no one favored class shall ever 
permitted to assume autocratic control in this country and with 


imperious power dominate all other phases of our civilization. Such 
a course would spell disaster to republican Institutions, founded upon 
the everlasting doctrine of human equality, and plunge us all into 
the midnight of despair. 

THE POSITIVE SIDE. 


When the Republican Party came into power it found a huge and 
increasing army of unemployed, with industry and agriculture deep 
in the lengthening shadow of depression. 5 this was due to the 
demoralization of war; parar to mistaken national policies of tariff 
and taxation. Fellow Republicans, we did not create this condition, 
we inherited it. It is the ineyitable result of Democratic adminis- 
tration. We had passed through an or of speculation and in- 
flation, always a concomitant of war, the day of defiation and of set- 
tlement came on apace and it became necessary for us to set our house 
in order to meet the changed condition. All this meant a eral read- 
justment. It meant to face hard facts and solve difficult problems, 
not amid the blaze of war and the blare of trumpets but in committee 
rooms, where month after month programs were made and licies 
were formulated along business lines, afterwards embodied in legisla- 
tion, and still afterwards religiously kept and followed. 

When we came into power there was a bedlam of confusion in all gov- 
ernmental affairs. Our national finances were administered under tax 
laws imposed by the necessity of war. Our emergency fleet, which had 
cost $3/500.000.000, was in a state of demoralization that can be 
neither imagined nor described. Railroad transportation was on the 
very verge of collapse. Measures for war relief had not been thought 
out. A vast horde of foreigners was prepared to sweep down upon us 
in order to escape from tax-ridden and war-torn Europe. Agriculture 
was in a deplorable condition. Employment was everywhere sought, 
Government costs were out of all proportion to Government receipts and 
over all was the blighting pall of uncertainty. But the Republican 
Party faced this situation unafraid. Like a giant, conscious of its 
mighty strength, it grappled with the task. And what has been done 
in the past 14 months to relieve this frightful condition and with what 
results have we wrought and achieved! 

First, we ended the technical state of war with Germany and Austria, 
an act essential to the prosperity of this country and the rehabilitation 
of Europe. Owing to circumstances for which the Republican Party 
was not responsible, it was necessary to make a separate peace with the 
Central Powers or have no peace at all. The new administration early 
contemplated a peace conference, but this was im ible while our 
own Nation was still theoretically at war with two ropean countries. 
The Democratic Party steadfastly opposed such a declaration of peace, 
thus more nearly fulfilling the ony policy established by Woodrow 
Wilson of 2 us out of peace rather than the other one formulated 
by his ardent followers of keeping us out of war. 

The Republican Congress next passed an act restricting immigration 
in any one year to 3 per cent of the American population of such 
nationality. This was a step in Americanism long demanded and long 
delayed. Without reflection upon any of the foreign elements in our 
citizenship, which in generations past have contributed immeasurably to 
the national upbuilding, the time has come when we should cease ab- 
sorbing a larger alien population than it is possible for us to digest 
without serious internal disturbances, and 8 when 5,000,000 
of our own 8 were out of work we were justified in preventin 
additions to that great number by large blocs of Europeans who coul 
have done nothing else than add to the general discontent. 
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THE BUDGET SYSTEM, 


operaron; under the forceful leadership of Gen. Charles 
ready has produced unbelievable resul 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1922, were $4,065,- 
000.000, and the estimates were $5.600,000,000, showing an approxi- 
mate reduction of $1,600,000,000. These estimates were submitted by 
a Democratic administration, while the appropriations were made by a 
1 ren Congress. 
he estimates for the fiscal year Canini dana 80 1923, submitted 

by the present administration are 83.853.000, 000. It is too early to 
say what the appropriations will a: 500 but the chairman of the 
House committee estimates them at $3,500,000,000, 
ures including the cost of operating the Post Office Department, 
is $550,000,000 a year, f 

I call your especial attention to the important fact that there are 
now three fixed items of charges approaching | 93,000. 000,000 which 
did not exist before the war, namely, $975, 000 interest on the 
public debt. $381,000,000 sinking fund, and approximately $500,000,000 
for the maintenance of the Veterans’ Bureau in connection with the 
care of wounded soldiers. There are other items like the shipping 
8 and increased outlay for law enforcement to be add to 

ese three, 

Therefore it will be seen that these stated ch: s can not be elimi- 
nated, and so we begin to make provision for the operation of the 
Government after we have first provided for these $2,000,000,000 of 


1 grew ok 00 e war, 
After we deduct the $2,000,000,000 from the $3,500,0 , which 
be the gate of appropriations for 1923, it 
will be seen that we have but $1,500,000,000 for the conduct of every 
activity of the Government, including the Army and Navy, w 
only $250,000,000 vernment before the 
war, and the increased volume 


increased cost of running the post 
5 we will reach rock-bottom, and our Government 
will be conducted at as low a cost as is possible under existing con- 


290,000,000. 
5 7 from the same source is $83,000,000 and will 


h to- 
gether with the unalterable determination of Congress to reduce ex- 
penses to the minimum. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF. 


There is an inadequate conception in industrial centers of the hard- 
ship visited n the farmers of the country through reaction of 
war, And yet we must realize upon reflection that impoverishment 
of the American farmer means not only destruction of the purchasing 
power of half of our population. but a reduction in quantity of farm 
production, and therefore an ultimate increase in cost of food to the 
eity consumer. 

In the process of deflation that began after the war and still con- 
tinues, agriculture was the first to feel its full effect. Almost at once 
prices so low that they did not meet the cost of 8 
while at the same time the price of practically everything farmer 
was buying, including transportation, remained on the war ievel. This 
was an intolerable condition, for it threatened to bring about the 
complete collapse of agriculture, which, as we fully realize, is the 
basis of all industry and the foundation of all prosperity. To meet 
this manifest demand, exigent in all particulars, Congress enacted at 
onee an emergency tariff law, which was signed on May 27, 1921, and 
renewed on November 16, 1921, and will now stand until a permanent 
tarif law shall have been passed. There have been some newspaper 
comments as to the futility of this act, but * me to say that not 

nance Committee in all of 


The export trade bi 
Government to loan u 
of farm products. Of this sum $45,000,000 
for export and $283,587,000 to cooperative associations, 


measure authorizing the 
the export 
loaned 


hands of the 
peceneary to prevent abuses long complained of by farm produce’ 
avoids the radical measures, destru in 


theorists. rar 


This act settles a contro- 


£000,000, desi to assi 
33 oy rà I may say in ssing that t sum of $ 
897,654 has been loaned to farmers through this agency up to 


31, 1922. / 

also passed a law 8 upon farmers the right 
form organizations for the marketing of their products, which is a 
special exemption of agricultural interests from the operation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, and which undoubtedly will prove highly bene- 
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ficial to the farmers of the country and greatly aid them under present 


strained conditions, 

We amended the farm loan act by authorizing an increase in the 
Interest on bonds issued by the Farm Loan Board from 5 to 54 per cent, 
and limiting the rate of interest on loans to farmers to 6 per cent. 

We provi for the establishment of an Agricultural Inquiry Com- 
mission to inves’ te and report on agricultural needs, the most com- 
plete body devo exclusively to this subject yet assembled. 

And to this may be added the agricultural conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding and held in Washington for the purpose of considering 
the manr. 8 problems immediately confronting the farmers of the 
land. is an array of acts for the benefit of the agricultural in- 
bo ig et 9 — country never before equaled by any one Congress in our 

All these fave resulted most beneficially to the farmers of the coun- 
try as is evidenced by the fact that the prices of nearly all farm 
products have advan as doubtless they will continue to do, until they 
reach a level where the farmer can realize the profit his investment and 
his labors entitle him to receive. Ne 


OTHER MEASURES. 


The emergency tariff act carried a provision continuing the dye em- 
bargo and in the tariff bill under consideration this will be renewed for 
one year, with permission granted to the President to renew it a year 
longer 275 a proper showing. This will insure the establishment of 
the synthetic chemical industry in America, than which no more im- 
portant step could be taken. 

Congress not been remiss in the discharge of its obligation to the 
disabled veterans of the World e members of that body 
these defenders of our faith. 


among the Treasury, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, the Vocationa 
Training Board, and other departments, and one of the first acts of 
reconstruction by a Republican Con was the unification of 


poea for the relief of the soldiers of the Civil War before 1880, or 
5 — 1 ater the cine fea that struggle. Mas bin that k 
ere out of the Treas each ‘or that purpose approxi- 

180 000. To meet the domandi of the disabled, the eerie 


Government-opera hospitals wh ro- 
200 patients. There are 5,000 3 aod 


en the War nized there were 200,000 
claims awaiting 8 Of these all the uncontested ones were 
settled lon, 0. There are about 700 claims received each day, which 
are im ately decided, and I am vi happy to say to you that this 
whole mass of undigested business has been cleared away and that this 
important department of the Government is to-day up to date in all 
of its examinations and decisions. 

This department is in actual contact with all [peptic and 8 chari- 
ties everywhere, in touch with every office of the Red Cross, and in 
communication with every Legion post and, while all mistakes can not 
be avolded and relief can not immediately be afforded in all cases 
nevertheless the organization is now so perfect and is operated on such 
sound business principles that unquestionably there need be no great 
delay In adjusting the claims or attending to the wants or meeting the 
needs of every deserving soldier of that war. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS. 


The House_of resentatives already has passed an act providing 
a bonus for World War veterans, and I have no doubt that in some 
form or other it will find its way through the Senate and become a law 
before the close of this session of Congress. I can not now say just 
what the provisions of this act will be, because they are yet the sub- 
ject of consideration by the President and the members of the Finance 
Committee, but I am quite sure that they will involve no additional 
taxation and that finally they will be paid by the use of the bonds of 
our debtor nations. 

The difficulty with re 

te apparent to all. gre 
o the — limit, and yet, on the other hand, every M 
body is anxious to please th th posst- 
bility, equalize his way during his period of service with that of his 
brother who remai at home and received inflated wages. 
Treasury were full and overflowing, no questions wou be asked, 
because there would be no problem presented, but with the necessity 
for reduced taxation if business is to be resumed, and with the 
determination to run the Government on business principles whatever 


else ha the question presented by the bonus has been one of the 
most difficult to answer, And, that I may make a candid statement of 
the whole situation, t me to say that a large number of the 


Members of both the Senate and Honse committed themselves to the 

ent of a bonus in the last campaign and feel under compulsion to 

eem the pledges then made. And so I feel quite sure that, not- 

withstanding the perplexing difficulties surroun the entire ques- 

tion, such a measure will be passed, and that, when understood, it will 

meet with the approval of the great ma rity of the people of the 
land, including the beneficiaries of the l ation, 


FURTHER LEGISLATION. 


In addition to these great measures, Congress passed a Federal 
highw: act ap ropriating ‘eee for Federal cooperation with 
States the building of wa, 


8. 
act establishing a woman's urcau to enable women to respond to 

8 duties im 850 upon them by their recent enfranchisement. 

The maternity bill, as by the Republican Party in the last 
campaign and advoca almost unanimously by the recently enfran- 
ch women of land, The bill provides for cooperation with the 
States in the protection of maternity and infancy and is yoluntary 
rather than compulsory in its provisions for enforcement. 


1922. 
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mo relief measures enacted were two for the benefit of the 
— . of Russian, one to donate $20,000,000 for food and to 
purchase seed grain for the famished in the Volga „ and the 
other to release medicines now held by the War ent to be 
applied to aid the sick of this ailing and unfortunate country. 
ene Hoya OE rg ce eer geo age Ale 
e rehabilitation o e ances o. 
improvement in the tone of the 0 the railroad Krougn 


the aid of the War Finance Corporation, to 9 of their own 
securities and it was found e to consider this bill in the 
ate. 
The naval appropriation bill was passed with a sa of $86,000,- 


000, as pee ease with the sum carried by the same bill in the last 
Congress and the Army appropriation bill, which reduced the standing 
5 oe men — N 15,060,000 less than the former 
il w residen on Ti O sign. 

The law providing for the consolidation of independent telephone 
companies, making possible the elimination of loss through unneces- 
sary duplication of such lines. 

The law providing a method of control by the President for landing 
submarine cables, correcting a situation which became embarrassing 
under the former administration. 

An act broaden the organic law of the Indian Bureau, which will 
cure the evil of legislative riders and appropriations, an abuse of long 
standing in connection with the Indian Service. 

A law providing for an agreement among the Western States for the, 
9 of the water of the Colorado River, settling an inter- 

ate dispute of long standing known as the Kansas-Colorado case. 

A law autborizing the completion of the Al Railroad at a 
cost of $4,000,000. he final estimates of the cost this road by the 
former administration having been found i ate, it was necessary 
to provide the amount necessary to finish the or leave it in an 
unserviceable ition. 

An act for the relief of those who responded to the call of the 
Government for the production of war materials, relieving many pro- 
ducers of small means who patriotically undertook to meet the war 
needs of the Nation. 

The law to amend the Federal reserve act with regard to the capital 
stock of corporations, 

An act to reclassify postal employees, involving many thousands of 
5 fellow citizens, and readjusting their salaries on a more equitable 
Asis. 

The Volstead Act, provid! for the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, for which over $9,000,000 has just been appropriated for 


le as to the importance of enforci laws, and y those 
—.— aad on constitutions amendments. Contempt 


the utter collapse of orderly government. 

salutary acts, topa with about 500 others of minor impor- 
tance, tell the story of a legislative session unparalleled in our 
history for the number and consequence of its enactments. 


TAX LEGISLATION, 


that the disbursing branch th 

Democratic Party, which had the habit of spending developed to a 
most remarkable Gegree, and therefore all we could do was to cut 
down the appropriations demanded by the various departments. 

The first session of the Republican Congress which assembled re- 
duced appro tions fom the current fiscal year to $4,500,000,000, 
which was $75,000,000 less than the appropriations for the fiscal year 

receding, $1,500,000,000 less than the Uson administration asked 
for its list —.—. and n less than were appropriated for 

e secon ear pre g. 
tage total apeteprintions for the year ending June 80, 1916, were 
1.114, 490,704.09. For the year ending June 30, 1917—we had been 
in the war two months—they were $1,025,419,995.53 ; for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, they were $18,892,027,501.58; and for the next 
fiscal year they were $27,065,148,690 5. o sooner had the Repub- 
lican Congress come into power than it repealed war appropriations 
aggregating more than $8,000,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, the first one under a 1 Congre; appropria- 
tions egated $6,495,015,370 ; and, as I sald above, and it is worthy 
of repetition, for the year ending June 30, 1921, the actual cost of run- 
ning the Government was $5,535,040,689, and for the next fiscal year 
it will be $3,922,372,030. 

The de ments during the last fiscal year estimated an expenditure 
of $5,837,996,723.23, but Congress so greatl reduced this sum that 
we have actually balanced our Budget and are living within our 
income. A part of this reduction is due to the fact that during the 

r ending June 30, 1921, 93.634 people were dismissed from the 
public service, in the last year 10,000 more, and since the armistice 
a total of 330,278 employees have been dropped from the civil pay roll; 
and I may say in this connection, as an expression of personal ief, 
they have not been ge i rid of the Democrats in some of the depart- 

1. enough to suit me. 

hie op Government by and through the agency of political parties; 
and, while its present form is maintained, it can no be governed in 
any other way, for by this method alone can the people express them- 
selves as to the policies they desire to control the administration for 
the ensuing four years. Anything, therefore, that strikes at elther the 
existence or the efficiency of political parties is injurious to an agenc. 
of government, and should not be permitted except after most care: 


sideration. 
1 believe in the civil service as applied to a t many of the phases 
and activities of Government operation, but I do not e in that 


tem when it shelters men who are opposed to the policy of the 
SA ministration and who secretly connive to overthrow it and strike at 
it and interfere with it whenever an opportunity is ted. There 
are a large number of such in office in Washington now, and my 5 
ment is that they should be released and sent home. This is parti rly 
true of those who occupy key positions or who can make decisions or 
determine policies or settle questions of procedure. 

As to ail persons except those who are doing the mere routine work, 
more or less clerical in character, the administration should see to it 
that they are in harmony with its spirit and its purpose and the Presi- 


dent and heads of mts are entitled to have the occupants of 
these offices loyal to the policies they are attempting to carry out. 
A number are not in this frame of mind but diametrically 


opposed to the administration, to the President, to the party in power, 
and to the things we are trying to do, and, in my judgment, all such 
should be removed. 


summarily 

I haye been and am 
ice. They are very u 
shows that these activities have not 
r efficiency. 


posed to putting postmasters under civil serv- 

in maintaining perty organization, and the 
n any wise interfered with 
A Congressman is compelled, by the very force of a 
lic sentiment, as well as by his own conception of right and propriety 
to name none but the best, because he knows that the service rendered 
3 aga Aag e 85 any 8 ne own 8 
m m to pursue that course, an e reco oves that but 
ew mistakes have been made. ii 


THE NEW TAX LAW. 


Whatever may be said as to the new tax law, and no such enactment 
ever has been or ever will be Pepa it is infinitely better than the 
present one. It will produce $ „000,000 less this year than the 
present law and next year will assess the people $525,000,000 still less, 
or a total in excess of $1,300,000,000 of a decrease under the existin 
law. Further revision within the next year is probable. No one no 
familiar with the difficulties and intricacies of tax revision, with the 
conflicting theories and interests involved, has the slightest conception 
of the labor and trouble of reconstructing our tax laws and can not 
understand how many months of most unremitting toil by experts and 
legislators is represented in such a measure. 

law involving hundreds of items and affecting millions of indi- 


Taw trauma io its every tines oo antl tics, od -apenk with Rell pereceel 
n every item to i spea. rson 
knowledge when I say tbat the new tax law is the best that Fula be 


in 
his law has been criticized because wen reduced the surtaxes only 15 


and it was the result of a compro weeks of patient work in 
connection wi the subject. made the compro. my „ and, 
therefore, I speak with full knowledge of the subject. 


es to not more per 

prevented the flow of free Sepal into tax-exempt 
securities, would have led to investment in industrials that would 
have revived business, and would haye given assurance to men of means 
that the Government did not intend to tax their incomes entirely out 
of existence by a confiscatory system of taxation. 

I hitherto have said that the expenses of the Government can not 
be much further reduced because of fixed annual charges growing out 
of the war. People may complain, but the Republican Party is not 
responsible for these conditions. We did not make them—we in- 
herited them—and we are dealing with these complex problems left us 
by an incompetent and inefficient Democratic . 

These bills must be paid largely by taxes taken from the pockets of 
the people. is no other way in which it can be done. While 
the war was on it required money to pay the expense, and the money 
we then borrowed, together with the interest, must be paid, and it is 
not ible while all of this is being done to reduce expenses beyond 
what they will be next year. 

The Senate, with only two hours’ debate, voted $640,000,000 for alr- 
craft. A Democratic committee of the Senate found that’ this money 
was worse than wasted, and yet it must all be paid and the peo- 

le — 9 gS it by taxation. We sold for $120,000 what cost us 
$80,000, , but we must raise the $80,000,000 and it can be done 
alone by taxation. The $25,000,000,000 the war cost is a debt of 
honor and we will pay it and whatever other charges honorably arise 
out of it, but it must be done by taxation, and under all the circum- 
stances the Republican Party has worked wonders in the way of the 
curtailment of reduction of taxes. This is the real test 
of constructive statesmanship. And, fellow citizens, we in this con- 
vention to-day can take a pardonable pride in the fact that the ability 
to reduce taxes and yet meet current expenditures from current in- 
comes without resorting to loans, and at the same time, by reason of 
effective economy, pay, $1,000,000,000 on the public debt; that this 
ability is characteristic alone of America and characteristic of the 
Republican Party alone in America. 

THE TARIFF. 

The House of Representatives early passed and the Senate is now 
engaged in debating a tariff bill to supplant the Underwood-Simmons 
law, which on the average assesses 6} per cent on all imports, or the 
lowest rate provided by Do Pen in the entire history of the Nation, 
I shall enter upon no ext: argument on the tariff question for none 
is required in this presence. The national platform of 1920 demanded 
the restoration of a protective policy and that pledge shortly will be 
fulfilled. 

The whole question of the tariff is a question of wages. From top 
to bottom and from bottom back to top it is a problem of the man who 
labors and of the man who toils. If the workman engaged in any gain- 
ful occupation in this country is willing to take the same rate of wages 
that his competitor gets in any competing country we can adjust our- 
selves to the new conditions and . — with siness. Capital in 
‘reality does not need to be protected. Capital is never weak and re- 
quires protection only to enable it to pay American by Oa But the 
man who has nothing to sell but the brawn and the muscle of his good 

t arm and who goes out every morning to sell that product is en- 
titled to the best market in the world in which to cuyos of it and 
to receive the best wages paid in the world in return for it. 

Involved in this problem is also the question of the capacity of 
American citi to meet the demands mode upon it In a Govern- 
ment devoted to the doctrine of human equality. If men are to be 
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equal before the law they must be qualified for equality, and as a 
partial equipment to be thus qualified each must receive such a re- 
turn on his investment of labor as will enable him to stand upon a 
level with his fellows and play his part in upholding this Government 
of free and equal men. ; 

There can not be Ga ba in any country where any considerable 

rtion of its citizenship is und down extreme conditions of 
iving and a weight of inescapable poverty. saps must be paid which 
will permit the laboring man to enjoy the comforts and conveniences 
and even the luxuries of life, to rear his children in accordance with 
their needful requirements, to meet the demands made upon him by a 
well-reguiated social life, and demean himself as a self-respecting 
American citizen. These things he can not do if he is compelled to 
come in direct contact with the products of the cheap labor o HAL 
cheaper now than ever before because these people are compelled by 
raring necessity to seek new markets and open up new avenues of 
trade. 


CHEAPNESS. 


The outcry against the tariff is based on the theory of cheapness. 
Those who oppose protection do so on the ground that it enhances the 
price of the article protected, and they insist on paving the article 
wherever in the world it can be bought the cheapest. ut a thing 
may be too cheap, A thing is too cheap in the United States when 
the man who makes that thing can not get a decent, honest, American 


living by making it, Benjamin Harrison, than whom no ter pro- 
tectionist ever lived, and who had the faculty of compres: nga whole 
argument into a statement, graphically remarked that “A cheap coat 


means a cheap man under the coat,” by which he meant that the man 
who made the cheap coat would be a cheap man because he got low 
wages, and this is frue of every other article made in America. 

If these gentlemen are anxious to have cheap things, why don't 
they go to China? That is the cheapest country in the world and there 
they can have cheapness to their soul's content, but they wouid also 
haye cheap men and cheap civilization. 

We have righteously excluded immigrants frem the United States 
except in very limited numbers, and yet free traders want all the prod- 
ucts of their toil to come into this country without restraint or limi- 
tation. Economically, the result is almost the same, 

Under years of protective tariffs we have built up an American sys- 
tem of living through an American scale of wages and an American 

lane of costs, and back of it all an American conception of the regal 
Rignity of every man which must be preserved by his ability to main- 
tain himself through just rewards for service rendered. fs is the 
American plan and by means of it we have easily outdistanced all the 
other peoples of the world. 


UNDERWOOD LAW. 


Everyone knows that the operation of a revenue tariff has always 
resulted in commercial depression, in business paralysis, and in indus- 
trial despair. Six times this has been demonstrated in American his- 
tory, and 1914 was no exception to the rule. Everyone knows that 
we were then going into a period of depression, headed straight for 
industrial disaster and financial wreckage, when the war intervened 
and erected a prohibitive tariff behind which we wrought and achieved 
as never before. That same Underwood law is still in existence, and 
unquestionably conditions that existed in 1914 and even worse will 
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come upon us again unless that law be repealed. War wages have 
been but slightly reduced in many lines of activity, while wages are 
lower in Germany and in many other European countries than ever be- 
fore, American industry can not directly meet this competition and 
survive. Under the Underwood law these wages can not be paid, these 
living conditions can not be maintained, and nothing but an adequate 
protective tariff will enable us fully to restore prosperity in the United 
devon Pepe bring contentment and happiness to the citizenship of 

They tell us that our rates are high, but as to whether or not a 
rate is high depends upon the competition, on the production cost of 
the competitive article. We framed the present tariff bill wholly and 
solely on the basis of the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad as nearly as we could ascertain the facts. In formulating 
this bill we have been much like a man trying to build a dam in a 
flood, he can not always be sure of his foundation and he may be com- 
pelen to shift from time to time in order to meet new conditions. But 
his dam had to be built and we were compelled to do the best we 
could under the hard conditions with which we contended. 

It is quite true that we did not always have exact information, but 
we have approximated a correct tariff, and I can say in all candor that 
in every case where there was uncertainty we gave the benefit of any 
soa every doubt to the American producer and not to his foreign com- 
petitor. 

A protective rate can not be said to be either high or low if it protects. 
I can cite a great number of instances in which it would take from 
500 to 1,000 per cent to measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, and therefore 1,000 per cent, being simply pro- 
tective under the rule, would not be high, whereas in other instances 
25 per cent would be high, because it would more than measure that 
difference. There is no such thing as a high protective tariff or a low 
protective tariff, for a protective tariff furnishes its own definition with- 
out any adjectives or prefixes to define it. 

This bill will give to agricultural products the first real protection 
they have ever secured in the Snt of the country, and undoubtedly 
it will be of immense benefit to the farming interests of the Nation in 
their present dire straits, and likewise to all American industries that 
compete with like foreign industries with low wages and reduced costs 
of production. To them all we undertake in this measure to give 
adequate protection. 

WAGKS IN GERMANY. 


I make the comparison with Germany because of the immense capacity 
of her people and the vast forces that can be brought into play by 
proper il pres which they so well understand and to which they 
so willingly submit. I am no more anxious to protect the United States 
against German-made goods than those of any other country, but I am 
equally anxious to secure the American market for the American pro- 
ducer from inyasion from any country and from all countries. 

The assertion continually is being made that wages have increased 
in Germany since 1914, and that therefore we do not require as high a 
tariff as otherwise we would. This I emphatically deny, and I am giving 
herewith a statement of wages in Germany which can be multiplied in- 
definitely, showing that they have decreased since 1914, measured by 
American money, and that they are lower to-day than they ever have 
been at any time in the history of Germany, which proves that their 
competition is all the more dangerous. . 


Wages in Germany Fates per week for adult male workers. 


Source: The wages for 1913 were compiled from the Statisches Jahrbuch fur des Deutsche Reich (Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire, 1915), (page ai. 
oa December, 1921, are compiled from the Korrespondenzblatt des Allegemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaſtsbundes (the publication of the General 
Talon 


‘ederation, March 4, 1922), 4 to 18, inclusive. 


Mark converted to dollars in 1913, at $0.2382. 


Mark saree to dollars in December, 1921, at $0.005223, the average buying rate for the month of December, 1921, for New York cable transfers as reported by the 
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RATE OF EXCHANGE, 


In addition to this disparity in wages, there is still an even greater 
one in the value of the currency of this and competing countries, 
evidenced by the rate of exchange, which is one of the most serious 
problems that confronts not only Europe, not only America, but the 
whole world as well. 

The normal value of the Russian ruble is 51.46 cents, measured in 
our money, but to-day 100 rubles are worth seven one-hundredths of a 
cent in our currency, or a depreciation of 99 per cent. 

The German mark is 5 worth 23.8 cents; to-day one-third of a 
cent, or 98 per cent depreciation. At face value the Austrian crown 
is 20.3; at present it is worth one one-hundredth of a cent, or a depre- 
ciation of 9 r cent. Polish marks are ordinarily valued at 23.8 cents, 
now two one-hundredths of a cent, a depreciation of 99 per cent. The 
French franc is normally worth 19.3 cents American money, to-da 
1 cents, or a depreciatfen of 50 per cent, The Italian lire is wort 
19.3 cents In or 5 times; to-day its value is 5g cents American 
money, thus representing a depreciation of 75 per cent. 


Now, under these conditions, how can anyone say that a protective 
tariff is not necessary for the salvation of our industries? 

With the enormous depreciation in currency, with this great disparity 
in the rate of exchange, with their labor paid at home in this de- 
preciated currency, how is it possible for anyone to contend that the 
American laboring man can meet the competition on an even plane? 
If we are to suffer a continuation of the present law, one of two things 
inevitably will result, and from one or the other there is no escape, 
namely, the American laboring man must be willing to take the same 
wage as his foreign competitor engaged in making the same article, or, 
second, he must stop work, lose his job, and wait for a change in 
policy. This has been demonstrated over and over in our history, and 
now, to a far greater extent than ever before, again will be demon- 
strated without a protective tariff. 

ADEQUATE RATES. 


This tariff is not being made to please free traders. We did not 
formulate it to suit importers. Their business is legitimate and is 
entitled to consideration, but we always must remember that American 


1922. 


porter 
= wears a coat made in England, then he does not wear one made 


is displaced by the labor of Bur 
articles the like of which we make in our own land. 
factories in compe countries but closes factories in 
States, and that recisely the 5 policy which we must avoid now more 
than at any other time in our history. 

Our opponents are greatly distressed over what they call high ad 
valorems, but I must confess that I am not so impressed. If an article 
cost a doliar and we put a tariff of 25 cents on it, that fs an 
lent ad valorem of 25 per cent. If, after putting a tariff on that 
article, we produce it at home in such quanti that the competition 
pulls the price down from a dollar to 50 cents, then the 25 per cent 
duty is equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem, and on that ad valorem 
the Democrats base many of their against our tariff. They 
study percentage, we study prices. I would rather have a low price 
with a high ad valorem than a high price a low ad valorem, and 
in a event I want an ad valorem sufficiently high to tect Ameri- 
can labor wheresoever employed and American capi wheresoever 
invested. 

Approximate! 


icy will some day be applied; but it could not be done at this time 
use of unpreparedness for ifs administration. 
The following table shows the true value to-day of the currency 


of seme of the foreign countries which are the greatest producers of 
agricultural products: 

Normal and present value of currency in the following foreign 
countries: 
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THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF. 
are so fluctuating, values so changing, costs so shiftin 


Prices and 
the rates of exchange so vary. that it is not possible exactly to 
measure the difference in production costs in odd Geto countries. We 
have striven for months and months of the m exacting labor thus 
to formulate a bill, but despite all our efforts mistakes have been made 
and errors have committed. We have been compelled to change 
many rates from the time we — — owing to shifting values, and 
therefore, in order to make the tariff as flexible as possible, we have in- 
eorporated a provision empowering the President upon a showing made 
by any industry that foreign competition is about to endanger its 
existence to raise the rate as much as 50 per cent over the one pro- 
vided im the bill. Because of chactic conditions in commerce and in- 
dustry around the world the tariff formulated now, but for this saving 
provision, would not adequately measure the difference in production 
costs for any great period of time, and even with this incorporated, in m 
judgment, it will be necessary again to revise the tariff at no 
date as conditions in Europe change in order that we may adequately 
deg American industry without at the same time affording a shelter 

or American monopoly. 
WAR INDUSTRIES. 


No more striking or convineing argument for a tariff ever can be 
made than that afforded by the war, which absolutely prohibited many 
articles of import and furnished a complete embargo against them. 
Take, for imstance, the dye industry. Many efforts had been made to 
establish it theretofore, but always in vain. The manufacturers 
fought it because t did not want to add to the cost of their raw 
material, saying that if they did 9 not so well compete in the 
markets of the world with those who got their dyestuffs at a lower 
price. But when the war came on it became a matter of sheer neces- 
sity and the result is simply astounding. Two hundred million dollars 
have been expended in the dye industry, and 90 per cent of all the 
dyes we consume in United States are made in the United States 
and large quantities exported, while the poar organic synthetic chemical 
industry is now on a sound footing in erica, with all the vast con- 

uences that statement implies, 

can name over 100 cles, most of them chemicals, now being 
produced in the United States in large quantities, not one dollar’s 
worth of which was made here before the war. Necessity compelled 
their production, and the war furnished ample protection t im- 
ports m abroad. A sufficiently high protective tariff would have done 
precisely the same thing at any time, but the opponents of the tariff 
system would haye rent the air w their wails and filled the news- 

pers with their calamity pronouncements and public sentiment 

fave been lashed into a foam against the establishment of these 

And yet our history conclusively shows that many of our greatest 
industries were thus established and never could have been even started 
in America but for the operation of an 5 protective tariff. 

an 


in 
Congress and larger numbers out who to-day are doing 8 within 
their power to take the tariff off of these articles and teraity make 
it impossible to produce them in the United States against present 
foreign competition, and a few Democrats in the Senate are 

a most unseemly filbuster against the present bill in order to p 
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any tariff from being placed on those articles, the production of which 
began in the United Peter behind an — — by the war. 

Before that conflict they were not made here; the war gave ample 

Potion and Tf they — ae ‘nevitabl will — ba br Ser Pot 

> ê y mean the ction o 

those industries in America and the purchase of those articles abroad 


ones more. 
Why an n should take a position of that kind is past my 


y any America: 
comprehension and entirely outside the boundary lines of my conception. 
THE OLD CRY. 


Every time a tariff bill has been passed in the history of the country 
its opponents have always said that it would shrivel up our foreign 
commerce, that we could not sell abroad unless we bought abroad, and 
that we could not buy abread because of the tariff wall that was being 


and our foreign bu: 
these 


what ri 
= 1228 to 81.099 

amoun to Si and they steadily mounted upward until 

in 1909, the last year of its life, they stood at $1,752,000, 0, or an 

in 000 in phecies 


not buy of us. 

In 1897 our total imports amounted to $742,595. , While in 1908 

they had climbed up to $1,116,000,000, or an increase of almost 
400,000,000 in what we bought abroad; and, be it remem „the 

ey law was higher in its average rates than either the Payne- 
Aldrich or the one we are now considering in the Senate, 

This same charge was made about the Payne-Aldrich bill, and with 
the same degree of truthfulness. The 1 7 show that in 1908 our 
total exports, as above stated, were $1,752,000,000 in value and that 
in 1913, the last year of the operation of this law, * nad risen to 
52.484.000, 000, or an increase of almost 5700, 000,00 in our exports 
under this much-defamed act. In the mean our imports had risen 
from $1,116,000,000 to $1,792,000,000, an ſnerease of $776,000,000 in 
what we bought abroad. So that these charges that are now — re- 

ted with such feigned emphasis fade into thin air when the light 
of truth is thrown = them. ge 4 are now being made by the same 
an e and for the ‘same purpose and will be 


ts. 
We do not put a tariff on anything going out of the country. 
can buy from us when my want 70 
restriction or limitation. 0 
love us but use 


world, 

In spite of these Inventors of woe and these purveyors of calamity 
and these prophets of evil, during all of these years we have made the 
most marvelous progress ot any nation in all the history of nations, and 
bres 4 day of that progress was made partially because of the protective- 
tariff system, and the only times this march of pro; s has been inter- 
rupted were when American peeks temporari T peor themselves 
and placed the Democratic Party in power to try its free-trade policy. 
Thus does history speak and thus should we learn the wisdom of the 
lesson she teaches. 

— it may be somewhat instructive to remember that 

England, France, and Italy have passed laws putting a strict 
embargo on German dyes and positively re uer admission into 
those countries. while England has also placed prohibitive tariffs on the 
imports that affect her five key Industries. So that this one trade 
nation, while still urging that policy n us; proceeds to protect herself 
in the very same manner in which we have always protected our country 
er countries. And so, while still doing her 

level best to force her medicine down our throats, she very gracefully 
but herself. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS. 


for much help from Europe. Unfortunately, those 
nue to grope in darkness and flounder in the quick- 
lousies and racial 

industry, 


We can not ho 
will con 
her people forget wars and national jea! 

ri and ancient — — and turn their attention to. 
thrift, prosperity, and the well-being of their nationals. 
they are far from this fortunate condition to-day. 
no evidence that, until within the last few weeks, any attempt had 
been made to reduce the number of civil officers by any of the debtor 
States of Euro and the number of such reductions up to date have 
been few and Apparently they do not intend to dis- 
band their armies. table shows the armaments main- 
tained by seven of States at the present time: 


nconsequential. 
e followin; 
the continen 


So that to-day 2,000,000 soldiers are encamped round about the 
capital of the League of Nations devoted to peace and brotherly love. 
This recital dis hope of their ever being abie to reduce ex- 
penses, to live within their incomes, to cease warring among them- 
selves, or to live im peace with their neighbors, unless they change 
their mental attitude toward one another and think in terms of peace 
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rather than in terms of war, of construction instead of destruction, and 
substitute confidence and trust for hatred and revenge. 

It ill becomes us to dictate the policies of other nations because we 
do not like for them to determine what course we shall pursue, but, 
inusmuch as these peoples owe us large sums of money, it may not be 
ina ppro riate for us to suggest that they should reduce armaments 
and disband armies and utilize the sums thus expended for the pay- 
ment of their debts. We have ređuced ours and are living within our 
income—why should they not do the same? 

There is no royal road out of these conditions; no primrose path of 
dalliance points the way from these conditions; nothing but the old- 
fashioned virtues of working and saving will rescue these people from 
present disaster and from future collapse, 


OUR FOREIGN DEBTS. 


Congress has passed and the President has approved a law creating 
a commission to fund our foreign indebtedness, This at the present 
time amounts to more than $11,000,000,000, and is distributed among 
the debtor nations as follows: 


Statement showing obligations of foreign Governments and so-called 
Governments held by the Unit States (including those held by 
United States Grain l interest accrued and unpaid 
thereon up to and including the last interest period, and interest 
heretofore paid, 


Interest 
Princi and unpaid up Interest 
Country- | amount of obli- | to and includi Siar emit tofore 
i the last interes 8 paid. 
peri 
„950, 917. 49 $1, 177,548.63 813,137, 496. 12 |. 
24, 055, 708. 92 2) 165, O13. 81 26, 220; 722. 73 
877, 564, 298. 77 51,391, 987.94 | 428, 956, 286. 71 |$ 
eC faethe ee A] 8,147 600. 00 
91, 169, 834. 20 11,936, 501.38 | 103, 106, 425. 67 304, 178. 09 
13,999, 145. 60 1, 695, 002, 82 15, O04, 148, 42 A cece see 
z 8; 281, 926. 17 723, 156. 02 9,005,082. 190 ose. 
17 3, 340, 857, 593. 20 430, 049, 062, 65 3, 770, 906, 655. 85 100, 285, 131. 07 
tain.|'4, 135, 818,358.44 | 611,044, 201. 85 | 4, 685, 862, 560. 20 250, 132, 185. 50 
83838 15, 000, 000. 00 375, 000. 00 15, 375,000.00 | 1, 150, 153. 34 
Hungary..... 1, 685, 835. 61 161, 725. 21 1,837,560. 82 |... 25... 43. 
Italy 1,648, 034,050.90 243, 480, 583.37 1, 801, 514, 634. 27 57, 508, 852. 62 
Latvia... 5, 132, 287. 14 450, 009. 25 5, 582, 296. 39 126, 266. 19 
26, 000. 00 2, 868. 85 28, 888. 85 861.1 
4,981, 628. 03 495, 162. 80 G, S79} TOO BS. TE 
170, 585.35 . ONR 170, 58. 35 
135, 662, 867. 80 12,931, 558.31 148,504, 423.11 | 1, 290, 
36, 128, 494. 94 4,960, 891. 96 41,089, 388. 90 263,313. 74 
601,297.37 35,200, 57 1. 90 227, 801, 060.36 | 5, 180, 062. 00 
160. 21 6, 719,035. 42 57, 872, 195, 63 636, 059. 14 


1,414, 953, 069. 26 |11, 456, 383, 059. 49 1493, 006, 089. 28 
PA 


1 Includes 133 British obligations which were given for Pittman silver 
advances and for w. an agreement for payment has been made, 
ys interest as it becomes due. 
due on Ni notes until maturity as is also the case with certain 
Lions ug $2,284,151.40. 


Foreign propagandists and some of our own internationalists have 
stealthily spread the idea throughout the country that those debts 
should be canceled, and, as usual, when they want to get anything out 
of us they appeal to the idealistic and the sentimental in our natures 
to bolster up their cause. Fellow citizens, speaking for myself, I am 
unalterably opposed to forgiving one dollar of those debts. believe in 
collecting them in full at the very earliest possible date, and, as we say 
in a note, without relief from valuation or appraisement laws.“ There 
is only one condition on which I would consent to their cancellation, 
and that is that if the situation were to be such that we would be com- 
pelled to buy enough goods from European nations to enable them to 
pay off their indebtedness to us then and in that event I might be 
nduced to vote to forgive the debt, for I would much rather pursue 
that course than to close our factories and throw our laboring people 
out of employment and discourage our business men and thus prevent 
the return of prosperity, Under no other condition shall I ever consent 
to a cancellation of one penny of that debt. 

Be it said to the credit of England that she is ready to fund her 
indebtedness to us and to pay her interest, and the representatives 
of France will shortly start to this country to propose terms of pay- 
ment. Of course we must wait on the other nations until they are ready 
to discharge their obligations without impairing their own credit, but 
12 7255 those limitations we should insist on the payment of every 
cent. 

It now appears that no nation but England will try to pay even the 
interest for a long period of time, and it is quite evident that unless 
they change their entire fiscal policy they will not be able to do so, 
for the annual interest charge is a very considerable sum, and therefore, 
for purely selfish reasons, if for no other, we should employ all the arts 
of persuasion to induce them to abandon their present wasteful and 
destructive methods and turn to the varied arts of peace. 


THE RAILROADS. 


Ladies and gentlemen, without unduly prolonging these remarks I 
can not go into such a discussion of the railroad question as its merit 
warrants. Briefly it may be stated under three heads—wages, operat- 
ing expenses, dividends. As to the first, permit me to say that Congress 
passed the Adamson law the ist day of January, 1917, and that at that 
time the total pay roll of all the railroads was $1,468;576,894. 

The Government took over the lines on January 8, 1918, and re- 
leased them on March 1, 1920, a period of 26 months. The Railroad 
Labor Board increased tbe brs slightly shortly thereafter, so that for the 
remaining eight months of that year the pay roll amounted to $3,698,- 
216,351, or an increase in wages alone—salaries constituting but a 
n ligible percentage of the sum—of $2,229,639,957, or 85 pa cent, 

ince that time they were reduced to $2,800,896,614 for 1921, so that 
the increase over 1916 totals $1,331 „220. 

As to the second item, the opera ne, Coenen for 1916 amounted to 
$2,357,398,412, and for 1920 to $5,768,720,013, or approximately 120 
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pr cent higher. They have since been reduced to $4,591,479,241, so 
hat they are still $2,240,081.829 higher than in 1916. Of this in- 
crease, as stated above, 581.331.320.220 results from inercased pay rolls, 
and the remaining $908,761,609 is attributable to increased prices of 
rails and engines and cars and all equipment und as well the added 
cost of coal, 

Fellow citizens, before there can be a complete return of prosperity in 
the United States railroad rates must be reduced, and before railroad 
rates can be reduced there must be a further reduction in railroad 
wages. ‘Transportation charges absorb altogether too much of the 
yalue of the product transported, and the railroad laborer himself 
feels the effect of it in added costs of living. 

Railroad wages will not and should not return to pre-war levels, but 
rearrangements and reclassifications will enable the roads to pay their 
skilled operators as much and their unskilled less and yet lose nothing 
in efficiency and at the same time save in cost of operation. 

In the year that railroad labor received over $3,500,000,000 in 
iis Had all the stockholders together received $20,000,000 in dividends, 
and while that sum has risen to over 5 per cent over the whole country 
and to almost 7 per cent in the Eastern States, nevertheless it is quite 
evident that private capital will not seek investment in railroad securi- 
ties without some assurance of a fair return on the investment, a condi- 
tion they have the right to expect. 

Eminent students of railroad 13 recently have asserted, what 
we all know, that the growth of the country calls for the immediate 
investment of hundreds of millions of dollars to meet the imperative 
and constantly increasing transportation needs of the public. It has 
been placed by these students at practically $1,000,000, a year for 
many years to come, and the estimates of the railroads themselves is 
in excess of $850,000,000 of new capital each year. 

In other words, there must be invested for new and added railroad 
facilities every day an average of two and one-third to two and threc- 
fourths millions of dollars—that is, new investment. 

And many authorities on the subject not connected with railroad 
operation recently have informed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that if this flow of capital can not be directed toward railroad invest- 
ment and a business revival carries the volume of traffic back to the 
1920 level we are sure to be brought face to face with the strangulation 
of ote prosperity. by the soaring prices that go with car shortage. 

A nifmber of ‘railroads in the United States in 1920-21 did not pay 
their operating expenses, and only a few carried dividend-paying stocks. 
Under these conditions where is this necessary capital to come from? 
There are just two sources, for, obyiously enough, we can not and we 
should not pay freight rates and fares high enough to raise it and add 
it to the wealth of the railroads. There are just two sources—it must 
come from the investor or out of the Public Treasury. It seems to be 
very well understood among the people that the Treasury has about all 
the burdens it can carry and that they do not intend by taxation to 
keep up the railroads; and, therefore, in order to enable these great 
transportation lines profitably to carry the commerce of the country at 
a reasonable profit to its producers, to pay fair American wages to the 
operators, and give decent returns to the investor, there must be a 
further reduction in railroad rates, preceded by or accompanied with a 
further reduction in railroad wages. There is no other way out of the 
difficulty, for in order to obtain this money from investors the railroads 
must have stability, for stability is the basis of all credit. 


REDUCTIONS MADE, 


Beginning with the first of the year, two very material reductions in 
transportation costs were made. Congress 98 005 the transportation 
tax, which amounted approximately to $200,000,000 in 1920 and $185,- 
000,000 in 1921, and to that extent relieved the situation. . 
this, on January 1, this 5 the railroads voluntarily lopped off 1 
per cent on practically all the products of the soil, which was immedi- 
ately reflected in the price of those products. And it is worthy of notice 
that in reducing rates particular attention has been given by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the products of the farm, garden, 
orchard, and ranch. All rates on these commodities in the raw state, 
and on some partially manufactured, were reduced in part. Among 
those affected are fruits and vegetables of all kinds, liye stock, grain 
and grain products of all kinds, hay and straw, butter, eggs, and cheese, 
live poultry, and wool. There have been other important reductions in 
freight rates in large sums since the general increase of 1920 was forced 
upon zs by the maladministration of the railroads under Government 
control. 

Based on pegs tonnage of 1921, the reductions in the aggregate 
amount to $186,700,000 per annum. Based on the more normal tonnage 
of the year 1920, the reduction would stand at $224,000,000 a year. 
Add it to the amount saved by repeal of the transportation tax and we 
have a reduction of $425,000,000 in transportation costs, which is of 
great significance to the country, for, even if the traffic moves in no 
greater volume than in 1921, the saving will be more than $360,000,000, 
or $1,000,000 a day. 

I can say to you with something of assurance that another reduction 
in rates is imminent, in fact, is likely to occur at almost any time; 
but we must always bear in mind that no new railroads have been 
built in the country for many years, that it is not possible with present 
returns to pay for improvements out of earnings, that there are somo 

ortions of the country that are entitled to transportation facilities 
hat do not have them, while there is a tremendous pressure for addi- 
tional trackage in all populated States and for enlarged and improved 
terminal facilities. All of these things must be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the railroad problem, and therefore I exhort you to be 
atient until they can be worked out in accordance with the best 
Piterents of all concerned. 

I preach to-day a gospel of hope and not one of despair. Business 
is reviving, conditions are improving, we are on the upgrade, and all 
we need to do is to take a tight hold on ourselves, look well to indi- 
vidual industry, thrift, and economy, and not blame all the ills of the 
body politic on the administration or the Government, and undoubtedly 
we sball very soon find ourselves in the old enviable place we have so 
long occupied among the people of the earth. 


OUR SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


The previous Democratic administration expended in the construction 
of ships and facilities for their erection $3,500,000,000. As a result of 
this vast expenditure 1 1.500 steel ships were completed, 
and 285 wooden ships. reely a single one of the ships constructed 
by the Democratic Shipping Board was 8 ee in or was 
ready for use, during the war. Only a few which already had been 
building in private yards for private companies, and which were com- 
mandeered by the Government, were available for service in that con- 
flict. Waste and extravagance of every conceivable kind was the order 


of the day. Utopian ideas, utterly impracticable, academic theo 
and impossible plans resulted in the waste of hundreds of millions of- 
dollars. Tens of millions were spent in the construction of model and 
luxurious homes for workmen in the 1 of shipbuildin: lants 
that, of necessity, were intended to but tempo: < 

churches, hotels, moving-picture theaters, athletic parks—all out of the 
taxpayers’ money, and as a result of the dreaming of some theorist. 

THE SITUATION DESCRIBED, 


The fleet itself was poorly balanced. The wooden stopa on which 
over $300,000,000. was peat are utterly worthless. The Govern- 
ment will be fortunate, indeed, if it zes $1,000,000 from their 
sale. Of the steel fleet, the chairman of the Shipping Board has stated 
that one-half is good and serviceable. Of the other half a large per- 
centage probably will have to share the fate of the wooden ships. No 
consistent, intelligent plans for the after-war use of the ships were 
followed in the construction or design of the fleet, As a result, there 
were only a handful of combined passenger and cargo ships constructed, 
& type of vessel which is now in great demand throughout the world, 
god. far too many cargo boats with which the world market has been 

lutted. In making contracts for the construction of these ships the 

mocratic board wholly neglected to insert clauses in the construc- 
tion contract providing for their cancellation at the end of the war, 
Upon the coming of the armistice the old Shipping Board canceled con- 
tracts for the construction of 950 ships, leading in each case to a multi- 
licity of damage suits and claims by reason of their action. But if 
the extravagance, iIncompetency, and inefficiency in the construction of 
the Government-owned fleet may in part be excused by the war exigency, 
the post-war operations of the fleet can in no sense be thus explained. 
When the new Republican chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. Lasker, 
took office he found, to quote his language, that “ he bad taken hold of 
the greatest commercial wreck in the history of the world.” 0 
years’ operation of the fleet by the Democratic administration had left 
a gituation of utter chaos and confusion. The very first and most ele- 
mentary principles of business had been utterly and completely ignored. 
No books were in existence from which accurate records could be com- 
piled showing the business operation of the fleet, No statements of its 
assets or liabilities were on hand, or could be obtained without a com- 
lete reorganization of the whole Shipping Board. No inventory was on 
hie to show the properties belonging to the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Yet a vast army of superfluous em- 
ployees was drawing pay from the Government for no adequate service, 

DEMOCRATIC: MANAGEMENT, 


When the present Shipping Board went into office there were 8,300 
employees with an annual pay roll of $16,000,000. Immediately the 
ships were completed “ Democratize the American Merchant Marine” 
became the political slogan of the Democratic Shipping Board. Ships 
were turned over for operation at the Government's expense to all per- 
sons with sufficient political backing. Theatrical costumers and mem- 
bers of the learned professions were intrusted with the operation of the 
Government-owned ships at the taxpayers’ e se, The only persons 
disqualified were those who hud actual shipping and operating experi- 
ence. The boats were turned over to the operators under the terms of 
the now famous MO-4 agreement. By its terms the e received 
5 per cent of the gross freight 1 ae of the ship, while the Govern- 
ment paid the entire expense and all the losses of operation. Under 
those conditions abuses of every kind naturally crept into the operation 
of the ships. Operators had an eye only for the 5 per cent commission 
which they could collect from the Government. Little they cared how 
much the Government lost in operation. One sea cipum; haying 
steamed 1,600 miles from the port of Manila, was called back by radio 
to take on a cargo of 500 tons of coal, and on which the operator got 
a commission of a few hundred dollars. To steam the additional 3,200 
miles necessary for the boat to get back to Manila and return lost the 
Fleet Corporation many thousands of dollars. Little the operator cared 
inasmuch as he got his commission. Living on board the ships was 
high. One instance is on record where the captain of one of our cargo 
shil „ to relieve the boredom of his crew and to make them forget the 
cold weather of the northern seas, served fresh strawberries to his crew 
on Christmas Day. The per diem expense of feeding the crews in some 
instances ran as high as $6 yer day per man. Rates for stevedoring 
paid by operators mounted sky high, the stevedoring being in many 
eases done by subsidiary companies owned and controlled by the oper- 
ators themselves. The cost of supplies, paint, and repairs mounted into 
fabulous figures, and usually this work was done by subsidiary com- 
panies owned or controlled by operators. In another case an 8 
sible operator booked one of the phippiag Board boats with freight 
from a South American port bound for the States, collected the advance 
freight and disappeared, leaving the Shipping Board to bring back the 
ship and cargo to port at great expense. 

MORE EVIDENCE OF FAILURE, 


In another case the Shipping Board allocated to an operator, the 
United States Mail Line, the cream of its passenger boats, those taken 
from the German Government, the George Washington, the America, the 
President Grant, the Agamemnon, worth in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000, The United States Mail Line claimed to have $10,000,000 
of capital and agreed to recondition the boats chartered to it at an 
expense to itself of $10,000,000. In fact the United States Mail Co. 
was organized with an alleged capital of $1,000,000, yet not one dollar 
was ever paid into the company. Uncashed checks and worthless stock 
in fake companies were turned in to the treasury of the company to 
represent the paid-in capital. The managers of the line in order to 
keep one step ahead of the sheriff sold advance ssenger tickets to 
helpless, ignorant immigrants in Europe and collected from them their 
railroad fares to carry them to interior parts of the United States to 
the extent of $1,200,000, so that when the tag ype failed, as it inevi- 
tably was bound to do, the Shipping Board, in order to protect the 
credit of the United States Government in Europe and to prevent un- 
told hardship on the innocent and defrauded immigrants, was obliged 
to refund and to make good such passenger money. The boats of the 
United States Mail Line were libeled in Europe and in the United 
States fer the tremendous debts incurred by that company. Before 
the present Shipping Board could regain possession of the boats, free 
and clear of all indebtedness and obligations to immigrants, it was 
obliged to spend in excess of $5,000,000, 

In another instance the Shipping Board sold $7,000,000 of cargo 
vessels to a purchaser without receiving one cent of money for the 
purchase price, but merely an obligation to pay therefor over a period 
of years. The purchaser moved the vessels to a shipyard for the 54777 — 
of having them converted into oil tankers. After more than a million 
dollars of obligations had been incurred to the shipyard in this work, 
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purchaser was unable to pay the cost of the conversion and the 
against the ships of a million dollars 
before they can be returned to the hipping Board, although the Ship- 
ping Board has scores of tankers lying idle. Again, through the influ- 
ence of persons high in the administration of President Wilson, Charles 
W. Morse and his associates secured a contract for the erection and 
construction of ships at a cost exceeding $45,000,000, with a result that 
Char! W. Morse and his associates are now under indictment for 
var ded defrauded the United States Government out of vast sums of 


the 
shipyard is now claiming damages 


WORTHLESS ORGANIZATION, 


In the auditing 5 there was chaos unimaginable. Although 
there were some 3, auditors in the accounting department, out of 
9,000 trip voyages, 6,000 remained unaudited, sò that it was utterly 
impossible to ascertain what money was due from the ship operators, 
There was no system of bookkeeping, no method of accounting. It was 
impossible to tell how much money was owing to any one of the creditors 
of the Shipping Board, and bow much was owing from them, There 
was no place where the debts of the Shipping Board were listed, nor 
was there even 8 made of them. In one case one of the large 
corporations of the country asked to settle its accounts with the Ship- 
ping Board. In order to meet their demand it was necessary to examine 

10 ledgers and books of accounts and to seek information in many 
different citles. After this exhaustive examination it appeared that the 
Shipping Board owed $3,500,000 to the corporation in question, Be- 
fore Daop ak settlement, however, the present Shipping Bonrd 
asked permission to put its auditors on the books of the creditor com- 
pany. After an examination lasting for weeks they discovered that that 
corporation owed the Shipping Board $4,250,000, about which there 
could be no dispute. This sum did not appear anywhere on the books 
of the Shipping Board. None of the items in question were in dispute, 
and the corporation cay acknowledged and paid to the present Ship- 

ing Board the sum of $725,000 in cash, and the indebtedness of the 

hipping Board of $3,500,000 to it has been wiped out. Even to-day, 
after a year of the most intensive investigation and study, debts of 
the Shipping Board are coming to light daily, which appear nowhere 
on any of its books or records, and assets are being discovered of which 
no one ever knew, 

CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


There was no effort and no organization to liquidate or sell the 
assets of the corporation. No thought on the part of anybody in author- 
ity tò ascertain what was the financial condition of the Shipping Board. 

ere was no legal department worthy of the name. ips worth 
millions of dollars were sold for practically no cash down and with 
a ments on the part of the purchasers to give mortgages to the 
— ipping Board. Yet in many cases the mortgages were never executed 
at all. 

In one instance the Government ordered boats and plant to be built 
by a dishonest contractor to an extent of over $65,000,000, and yet 
not a scratch of a pen could be found to show what were the con- 
tractual relations between the Shipping Board and the shipbuilder. In 
addition there were some 3,500 lawsuits and claims against the Ship- 
ping Board scattered through the courts of the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf to Canada, aggregating over 
$300,000,000, 

The losses to the Government from operations when the ublican 
Shipping Board took office were running at the rate of $16,000,000 a 
month. When the President appointed Chairman Lasker, the latter, 
realizing the horrible condition of affairs and further realising that 
shipping was a business competing not only with private owners in 
America but also with the best shipping brains of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and other maritime nations, decided that it was neces- 
Sary, first, to secure the best shipping men available and to build a 
competent and efficient organization which could ang order out of 
the tangled affairs of the board. He secured the services of some of 
the ablest shipping experts in the country, who immediately proceeded 
to attempt to put method, system, ¿nd business experience in the opera- 
tions of the Sapana Board. First, he had an inventory made of all 
the property of the Shipping Board a simple task to speak about, a 
most difficult undertaking in fact. he property of the Shipping Board 
was located in 750 places in the United States and at 100 points in 35 
different foreign countries. At Hog Island alone there are 927 acres 
of land, 103 acres of building floor space, 82 miles of railroad tracks, 
28 miles of road and sidewalks, 11 miles of fences, 570 miles of electric 
wires, and 56 miles of water and sewer pipes. There was surplus 
material stored in 26 different buildings. 

The work of taking an inventory of Hog Island alone involved a 
physical count of material and supplies of 125,000 different characters 
comprising millions of units. he first ANAA report of Hog 
Island consisted of 11,000 typewritten sheets and the total inventory 
of the property of the es ait Board numbered in all 25.000 type- 
written sheets containing about 400,000 extensions. The inventor: 
showed operating material and supplies, construction material an 
equipment, serene and their adjuncts, and other property which 
had cost $389,780,250.81, and which had a forced-sale value of 


$31,065,253.92. 
LASKER’S BUSINESS METHODS. 


Next the chairman set about getting a correct balance sheet, or as 
nearly so as could be obtained, in view of the fact that nowhere were 
all the debts and liabilities of the Shipping Board actually shown. 
The books of the old Fee: Board disclosed that it had assets exclu- 
sive of its fleet worth 6,931,000. The first balance sheet actually 

repared on business principles showed that that sum was at least 
13000 873,075.83 more than the actual value of the assets, and even 
the later figure has since been revised downward by a very large 
amount. This overvaluation of assets was due to a variety of rea- 
sons. In one instance the Shipping Board had erected additional ship- 
ways and additional plate and angle shops and appurtenant equip- 
ment and facilities at an expenditure of approximately $17,000,000. 
These facilities were valued in the accounts of the Shipping Board at 
cost—$17,000,000—and_ were carried by the old board as property 
having a value of $17,000,000. In seeking to determine the valuation 
of this plant, it was discovered that agreements had been entered into 
between the old Shipping Board and the contractor under which the 
Shipping Board had transferred all of this property to the contractor 
in return for which the contractor was to pay to the Shipping Board 
50 per cent of the net earnings of the property during a period of 
10 years. In other words, the Shipping Board had parted with its 
rights in this property for a share of future earnings. Inasmuch as 
the plant in question, after losing a great deal of money, had shut 
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down and was practically dismantled, the equity of the Shipping Board 
under the new inventory and appraisal was set down weet nominal 
value in the new balance sheet aud $17,000,000 had to be written of 
the property account. 

In anothér case the Shipping Board had constructed at the yard of 
a contractor certain shipbuilding e and facilities at an ap- 
proximate cost of $16,000,000. The Shipping Board had sold the plant 
to the contractor under a form of lease-sale agreement. By the terms 
of that agreement the contractor was obligated to pay a certain annual 
amount of lease rental upon this property, and, at the termination of 
the specified number of years, when the lease rentals would have 
accumulated to $5,000,000, the Shipping Board would apply such 
rental as payment of the purchase price of the 8 and transfer title 
to the contractor, This plant was carried in the accounts of the old 
Shipping Board at its original cost—$16,000,000—notwithstanding that 
LP ger tt a age made 7 4 ow Foor aggregated 

250. S e Shipping Board’s equity property was, there- 
‘ore, $1,759,000 and not $16,000,000. 

The new balance sheet prepared by Chairman Lasker showed that the 
Shipping Board had actual current liabilities outstanding at $71,460,- 
124.50. This, however, did not include any amounts for claims or 
lawsuits n ting: $300,000.000, Notwithstanding the fact that 
hundreds and hundreds of . were let out by the auditing de- 
partment, the chairman installed a system of accounts whereby, as in 
any well-run, large corporation, monthly statements of revenue and 
ou Ko ware furnished promptly to the Shipping Board with consistent 
regularity. 

The Jones Act pronos that the Shipping Board shall build up and 
maintain essential trade routes n to the American overseas 
commerce. such routes, 
nized by the new board tha 
marine it was ee that American ships be efficiently run, effi- 

e 


Some of the finest combination passenger and cargo boats of the 
American fleet were put into a direct service from the United States 
to South America, beating all records as to time. Toy thè Shipping 
Board boasts that the service given by, its boats equ that of any 
private shippin d. But in the upbuilding of 
these routes and of this service it is in the nature of things nece: A 
with the present depression in shi ping, that large losses be in 

The new Shipping Board immediately imstituted a policy of tying 
up all Shipping Board ships which were not operating on essen 
trade routes or helping to develop the foreign commerce of the United 
States. By efficient and competent supervision it has cut out most of 
the abuses of the old system. Each ship operator is allowed a per diem 
charge of 80 cents per man for sustenance. No operator is allowed a 
sum larger than that. Fixed rates have been established for steve- 
doring charges. Prices paid for supplies, have been carefully supervised 
and standardized. Repair and restoration costs have been cut down to 
such an extent that a monthly saving of as high as several hundred 
thonsand dollars has been effected, 

As an example of the economies instituted, the Shipping Board bas 
some 1,000 vessels laid up. Under the previous administration the 
8 annual lay-up cost yessel, including all wages and all inci- 
den expenses, was $12,233. This has been cut by the new Shipping 
Board to the average annual expense of $5,013.12. per ship. sed on 
1,029 vessels laid up, this shows an annual reduction of $7,429,421.16. 

The Claims Commission was organized to adjust the claims against 
the Shipping Board and a competent force of attorneys employed to 
defend them. They have been hampered in their work by the fact that 
in innumerable cases there are no accurate records available, no. cor- 
rect audits made, no property inventories taken in the hundreds of 

lants where ships were being constructed and material manufactured. 
t is still necessary to. keep a large number of auditors, engineers, and 
accountants to continue this herculean task. In spite of this fact, 
the number of employees of the Shipping Board in one year has been 
reduced from 8,801 to 5.000, and it is predicted by the chairman that 
by January 1. 1923, a large part of the work of auditing and checking 
the claims will have been completed and the great bulk of the surplus 
material owned by the Shipping Board will have been sold, by w. 
time a further drastic cut can be made in the administrative and over- 
head expense and the number of employees greatly reduced, 


MORE ECONOMY. 


In spite of the fact that the past year has seen the greatest depres- 
losses of 


company in the wor 


idate the assets 
It has made progress to such 


00,000, and all in all it can be pr icted with every assurance of 


to a good faith 
und furnished Rapp lies: merehandise, and credits to. the Shipping 
Board will on that date have been paid to the last dollar. It is the 
confident prediction of Chairman Lasker that by the Ist of January 
1923. except for its fleet of vessels and the construction claims and 
lawsuits against it, the affairs of the Shipping Board will have been 
completely liquidated—an unbelievable task accomplished only. through 
the tremendous ability, energy, and untiring work of man Lasker 
and his able assistants, backed by the determination of the President 
and Congress to push it throngh to successful conclusion, 

President Harding recently has recommended to Congress a ship 
subsidy measure which I hope will pass. We can not dispose of these 
vessels to private operators until we fix a government policy, and 
that government policy must put them on an even plane with To n 
competitors in mereantile operation. There is not a shipping man or 
corporation in America that would take one of these vessels to-day 
as a he were compelled to operate it and pay all the expenses 
of the operation for three months: He simply could not do it and 
meet Buropean competition. 

A ship subsidy is the only plan that will enable him to doit. I have 
advocated this policy for years; I have been yillified and traduced 
for it, but I have been right every minute of that time. There is no 
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other plan and there is no other policy by which the problem can be 
poised: and the sooner we come to it the better off we will be in every 


DBMOCRATIC CHARGES, 


And yet In the face of all these triumphant achievements, of which 
I have given an all too hasty review, members of the Democratic Party 
are everywhere 5 that this is a do-nothing Congress and has 
accomplished nothing wo while. Having some knowledge of the rec- 
ord St Congresses for 30 years, and measuring the value of m; 
words, I assert with all due solemnity, and without fear of successfu 
contradiction from any quarter, that no Congress in the history of the 
Nation in a time of peace ever enacted more helpful and constructive 
Pirla tion than the one now sitting in Washington, 

here was so much to do when we took charge that it appears as 
if no great things have been done, but in the light of the evidence that 
can be adduced and in view of the results of the laws thus far enacted, 
who will rise to repeat, except for rank partisan purposes, that this is a 
do-nothing Congress? 

o will say that we have been remiss in the d e of our obli- 
gations to the people? Who dare assert that we have failed to fulfill 
1 ices to the people and to redeem the pledges made in the last 

Even if this charge were true, it is better to do noth than always 
to do wrong. It is better to sit still than to move only to oy. is 
better to have one’s fingers paralyzed than to use strong ones 
checks with no funds to pay, sign warrants with no cash to meet them, 
and issue bonds with no me provided for their redemption, Better, 
altogether better, Republican watchful indifference than a debt-incurring, 
deficit-creating, bond. „ Surplus-scattering, factory-closing, indus- 
try-paralyzing, prosperity-destro. social-upheaving, cataclysm-pro- 
ducing Democratic administration. 

They boldly assert that we have not given relief to the country, 
Relief from what, pray? Manifestly from the results of two Democratic: 
administrations, for there is nothing else to be relieved from. 
friends, we did not produce all of this wreckage. We are not responsible 
for all this waste. e did not incur these debts. We have not piled up 
this mountain of obligations, and these gentlemen who are responsible: 
for all this riotous orgy of extravagance and all this upsetting of in- 
dustry and unsettling of financial conditions now stand by to jeer at: 
we have not overcome all the evil they produced 


h a town and dynamited and ravaged 
and plundered and destroyed, and then, when law and order had been 
restored and an honest rt was being made by the property holders 
to gather up the fragments and. to begin the reconstruction of their 
destroyed and ruined property, the members of the mob should stand 

and jeer at them and scoff at them and interfere with them because 

ey were not able in a few days to build up all that the mob had thus 
riotously_ ruined. | 

Anybody can throw a monkey wrench into a machine that works with | 
frictionless precision and so damage it that it will take a skillful, 
mechanic a long time to repair it, and even tyros in government in an 
increditably short space of time can create more difficulties and stir up 
more strifes and cause more troubles than wise men can overcome in | 


many years. | 
Folow citizens, we have not yet accomplished all that we set out to, 
do, We have not cured all the ills and corrected all the mistakes and 
overcome all the evils of eight years of Democratic misrule; but cer- 
tainly we have taken long strides in the right direction, and assuredly it 
the Republican Party can not readjust matters what hope is there in 
turning to the organization that caused all this disaster in the begin- 


ning? 
er the Republican Party with its cautious and constru 
ie ae eding ae the Democratic Party over again with all 
thet means of . and inefficiency misrule, 
Thin ed by the Josephus lises and the Newton D. 


urlesons and the William Gibbs McAdoos 


us because in 14 mon 
In elght years, 
It Is as if a mob marched thro 


ctive 
that 


of rehab: 


will build wisely and soli 


commi 


EXECUTIVE ACTIVITY. 


And while Congress has been unremittin. engaged in the enactment 
of this wise and constructive legislation executive departments of 
the Government have not been idle. It is not necessary to dwell at 
length upon their achievements, because they are so notable that they 
have elicited the applause not only of the Nation but of the entire 
world. It is characteristic of President Harding that one of his 
earliest acts bearing upon domestic questions was to summon to 

on representatives of business enterprises, of labor, and of the 

eral public to consider the problem of unemployment. The Presi- 
dent ‘and his Cabinet were and are exceedingly anxious to see work 
and wages provided for eyery American toiler, and the solution of 
this vexed question is one close to the heart of this administration. 
a cause of congratulation that, as a result of the delibera- 
put to work in 
orts that em- 


over 1,000,000 men were 


ad Kad. 58 cases re settled by commissioners in 
8 we 3 
aatas and ors’ enina — or —. local 


in excess of 1,400,000, a 
and his department. 
FOREIGN POLICY, 

When President Harding was inaugurated, he found our relations 
with many fo Governments in an unsettled and an unsatisfactory 
toward Mexico was undefined. This since bas 
definitely been stated by Secretary Hughes, who, in fixed terms, gave 
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the President of Mexico to understand that he must first enter into 

a treaty guaranteeing American rights and protecting American life 

and property before this Goyernment would consent to formal z 

1 his Government, and steps are now under way to settle t 
culty. 

Our relations with Russia were undetermined, but Secretary Hughes 
has issued a statement setting forth the terms on which alone the 
soviet régime will be recognized by our Government. 

There was friction and irritation and misunderstanding with the 
Orient. We lacked the respect and confidence of European nations. 
Our attitude toward the countries of Central and South America was 
misunderstood and misinterpreted and needed clarification. This con- 
fused condition resulted in President Harding calling the Armament 
Conference, the largest step toward international peace with justice 
the world has known in all its history. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


The most astonishing feature of this great conference was the 
startling directness of Secretary Hughes in dealing with the problem 
of disarmament. On the very first day this challenge came, abandon- 
ing all the old methods of argumentation and proposing a plan for 
either acceptance or rejection. Its very boldness attracted and its 
fairness compelled assent. There was no appointment of committees 
to formulate the plan, there was no intrigue or manifestation of cun- 
ning, there were no secret processes or star-chamber methods, but a 
straight-out, unequivocal proposal that had to be voted either up or 
down. The magnanimity of the proposition was compelling, because 
by its very terms we agreed to scrap nearly as Many vessels as we 
asked both Great Britain and Japan combined to deal with in that 
manner, 

The whole world rose to applaud the proposals and their final 
acceptance in reality was a result of the combined judgment of all 
nations. It is a matter of pride to every American that all the pro- 
posals our conferees submitted were substantially accepted, but, once 
on the way toward the destruction of wars’ agencies, the conference 
went even er than the original proposals and included also 
treaties to limit the operation of the submarine in future wars 
within certain prescribed bounds and also the total abolition of the 
use of poisonous gases. 

Simultaneously the four-power treaty was submitted for discussion. 
It will be recalled that our relations with Japan had been some- 
what strained by_reason of the acute character the question assumed 
in California and in the Philippines and in Hawaii. Our historic 
friendship for China caused us to look with unfriendly eye upon 
the acquisition of Shantung by Japan and upon what seemed to be 
the evident intention of t country to penetrate 3 and 
finally to possess Manchuria and inner Mongolia and Siberia. 

Our friendly attitude toward Russia caused us to look with deep 
concern upon any attempt by Japan or any other nation to take 
advantage of her present helpless situation to make unfair bargains 
with her or to force upon her stricken people unjust or unwarranted 
stipulations. All this rendered our problem in the Orient one of 
on gensitiveness and one that required the most skillful diplomatic 

andling. 

It is a matter of commendable pride to every American, as well as 
of felicitation to every lover of his race, that all these problems have 
been reer tes adjusted, that these differences have been settled, and 
that to-day ere is a rfect understanding as to the mode of pro- 
cedure in case future difficulties shall arise. 

Every feature of the conference was productive of good feeling, and 
the result ushers in a new era of international relations. The straight- 
forward declaration of Secretary Hughes in favor of Hmitation of 
armament, the negotiation of the four-power treaty, the progress made 
in establishing justice as between China and the other powers, the 
mutual understandings arrived at with reference to all future volun- 
tary conferences for the consideration of international questions, con- 
stitute a program of tremendous significance and of incalculable in- 
fluence upon the future of civilization. This conference demonstrated 
clearly that no supergovernment of force is necessary for the peaceful 
solution of international questions if only the will for peace exists 
among the nations, and without that will all treaties are scraps of 
pa and all forms of supergovernment are worse than futile. 

ko the solution of this problem of international relations, rendered 
acute by the course of the preceding administration, President Hardin: 
has brought the irresistible pewer of enlightened common sense an 
a consecration to the welfare of humanity which is breathed in his 
every utterance. A new era in world history has been opened with the 
summoning of the Washington conference, and if the record of the 
Harding administration were to be closed to-morrow it would take high 

lace among the great and inspiring periods of American history, becanse 
t points the way to the disbanding of armies, to the dismantling of 
navies, and to the substitution of peace and justice for force and power 
among the peoples of the world. 

When peace shall become the object for which nations strive, when art 
and science and literature and 8 become agencies of conquest 
instead of armies and navies, when commerce and navigation supplant 
battleships and battalions as the means of achieving world-wide influ- 
ence, when nations forget suspicion and put behind them overreaching 
and undermining methods of dealing with their neighbors, when all 
governments shall be lifted to that plane where the same generous 
regards for the rights of others is manifested as among citizens in a 
civilized land, then indeed shall we reap the rich harvest of universal 
tranguillity for which the whole world prays. 

How beautiful that day will be. How bloodless and painless its 


triumphs. How noble and just its rule. How salutary and uplifting 
its reign. This consummation has been the dream of the poet, the 
hope of the philanthropist, and the aim of the statesman for countless 


centuries past, and if this be its dawning, as please Heaven it is, let 
us pray that its noonday glory may be the fulfillment of the song 
chanted by the angelic choir above Judea’s hills, Peace on earth 
good will to men.” 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE, 


Keeping in view the determination of the President for national 
independence and yet international comity, the maintenance of Ameri- 
ean sovereignty yet ever the attitude of kindliness and hopefulness 
for other nations, always with the underlying thought that mutual 
understandings, coupled with unfeigned sincerity, will ultimately solve 
all problems, in this light we can well understand why President 
Harding and Sccretary Hughes declined to send an American repre- 
sentative to the Genoa conference, and we all the more heartily com- 
mend their conduct for so doing. 

Manifestly this was not an economic but a political conference. 
Whenever any financial or commercial question was taken up for dis- 
cussion, almost immediately it developed a political phase and soon there 


was thrust into it political questions of the hardest and most unyielding 
character, Surely America had no business to be represented in any 
such conference, and it is a matter of congratulation, that the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State have likewise determined not to have 
any official relationship with the eee Hague convention, which is 
but an adjourned session of the 

jects to be discussed. 


attitude, yet we always will refuse to be dragged into their ancial 
difficulties and we always will decline to meddle with their national 
affairs or to become involved in their age-old racial rivalries, with their 
conflicting claims and jarring interests, with their hatreds and their 
jealousies, magnified a 5 the cruel tortures of war. We 
do not intend to get into this con 1 of European animosities. 
This attitude of our administration wili meet with the hearty approval 
of everybody except internationalists of a most extreme type. 


THE HARDING PROGRAM. 


The Washington conference is the climax of a series of administra- 
tive achievements which will ever make the Harding era memorable. 
Surrounding himself with a Cabinet of such strength that its personnel 
stands out in vivid contrast with the shifting corps of advisers under 
a recent 1 President Harding has from the beginning proved 
that he did not regard his position as a seat of autocratic authority, 
but that he beliey in the virtue of common counsel, as Washington 
did, as Lincoln did. Warren G. Harding is not a lonely or a secluded 

dent, The gates and the windows of the White House have been 
thrown open and through them passes day by es in increasing measure 
the will of the American people to the modest yet capable, patient 
yet forceful, generous yet firm President, No one honestly doubts the 
earnest desire of Warren G. Harding to lead the American people out 
of the dangers and difficulties in which he found them upon his acces- 
sion, to the broad, straight highway of national prosperity and progres 
and there is a justi increasing confidence in his ability patiently 
but surely to get the Nation “ back to normalcy.” 


IN INDIANA, 


In our own State our administration of affairs has been successfut 
and satisfactory. We have redeemed pledges, we have fulfilled promises, 
we have kept faith with the people and can point with pardonable 
pride to a record of achievement that justifies a renewal of power. 

Our State officers have conducted themselves in an honest, straight: 
forward, and commendable manner and are entitled to the gratitude of 
a welbserved people. And I am especially pleased to stand in this 
place and War my tribute of respect and admiration to our splendid 
governor, Warren T. McCray. He came into office pledged to a faith- 
ful performance of duty and to a program of fidelity to the highest 
interests of the people. That he has fulfilled the expectations of his 
friends and disappointed the hopes of his enemies is known to all, and 
that he is a clean-handed, high-minded, and patriotic official is denied 
by none. He is not a candidate for reelection and, under our constitu- 
tion, can not be, but the people have the oppor to express their 
confidence in him and their gratitude for his successful administration 
by the election of a legislature that will work in harmony with his 
purpose, and I bespeak for him and those who surround him a cordial 
and enthusiastic indorsement at the polls in November. 

THE SPNATORSHIP. 

My fellow Republicans, I gather from reports that you haye had 
quite interesting contests recently in Indiana, one pertaining to nomi- 
nations and one to organization. Personally, I never deprecate these 
contests If they are fairly and honorably conducted. rather en- 
courage them, for they stir up the fighting blood of the militant hosts 
of the party and put them in battle trim for the final contest. Wit- 
ness that nobody paid much attention to the Democratie primary in 
Indiana. It was the side show, while the main circus was pulled. or 
under the Republican tent, and this fall it will be quite easy for us 
completely to absorb the other exposition. 

Ladies and 
the renomination of my honored colleague, Senator Harry S. New. 
He had been a falthful servant of the people, and an industrious and 
conscientious Senator, and our own relations had been cordial from the 
beginning of our service. I naturally believed that he had fairly 
earned and was entitled to a renomination and a reelection and gave 
expression to views on all proper occasions. 

But the Republicans of the State, by the established method of pro- 
cedure, decreed otherwise, and I yield a ready and willing obedience 
to their commands, and therefore from this time until election day I 
shall exert ev energy at my command to secure the election of 
Albert J. Beveridge, and I urge all of my friends in Indiana to pursue 
the same course. 5 

Senator Beveridge is no novice in public affairs. His name is known 
to all men, his eloquence is recognized by all ple, and his ability 
commands the respect of the entire Nation. He is distinguished not 
only as an orator and statesman but as an author as well, and his 
work on John Marshall is a real contribution to the literature of the 
Nation. He is in all respects worthy and capable, and I shall support 
him with all the vigor I possess throughout the approaching campaign. 

Therefore, in the interest and for the sake of the party, let us forget 
the things that are behind us and press forward to the things that 
are yet to come, lose sight of the family contest, with whatever of 
animosity it may have engendered for the day, and array our forces 
in solid phalanx for the final contest with the common enemy, the one 
with which we have so frequently battled, and the one over which we 
have so often triumphed. e shall thus measure up to the expecta- 
tions of our friends throughout the land and meet the imperative de- 
mands made upon us by the exigencies of the hour. 


THE INDIANA DELEGATION. 


I can not let the opportunity pas without expressing my most 
earnest commendation of the solid Republican delegation from the 
State of Indiana in the House of Representatives. Having been a 
Member of that body for many years, naturally take a more than 
ordinary interest in its p: ings and keep in rather close contact 
with many of its Members, I have observed with pride the standing 
of our delegation in that great body, and I have never been unmindful 
of the course and conduct of each of them. 

I therefore speak with more than ordinary amy Seats of the situa- 
tion when I say that for industry, for integrity, for intelligence, for 
faithful attendance upon their respective committees and the meetings 
of the House, for services rendera? to their various constituencies, for 
a keen grasp of public affairs, and a faithful discharge of the many 


ntlemen, it was Known to all of you that I wished for 
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duties devolving upon them, for all of these characteristics, so essen- 
tial to successful representation, this delegation is not excelled by any 
other one In the entire House of Representatives, 


Mr. Harding will be President until the 4th of March, 1925. the politi- 
cal complexion of the Senate can not be changed at the next election, and 
it would be the height of folly to elect.a Democratic House and expect 
that body to accomplish anything in connection with a Republican Senate 
and a Republican President. There must be harmony or there will be 
confusion, and confusi P 
nad done anything that deserved the censure of the people, if it 
not faithfully an ischarged 

ts services, the people might well vote a Democratic Congress as a 
mere matter of rebuke to the administration and to the party, rack hav- 
ing made such a record as I have partially and feebly set forth, a 

and a pian of rehabili 


a * or t to it that Rep 
urge upon all of you to see every 
Indiana who is a candidate to succeed himself, and all are but one, 
shall be returned by a vote of confidence to continue the work already 
so well begun. 

CONCLUSION. 


My fellow Republicans, in neither State nor Nation are there signs 
milient on 


and 
done, and what alread 
and along the right e. 
tire Wath bag 83 “i —— hana 215515 the narrow com 
an en ation can no accomp: e 
of a year, but must diligently be worked out, as worked out it wilt be 
with another Republican Congress and the same Republican President, 
And so, my countrymen and my fellow having in view 
the glorious tory and the noble traditions our party with all of 
its mighty past, let us as the true descendants of those who have so 
richly wrought in the decades gane strive to perpetuate the 
for which they fought, the policies in which Morton and H 
lieved, the —— icies made sacred by reason of the Republic they have 
1 “od . — 1 . Nee insure the fu safety, sta- 
v. any ependence of our 
In the language of the deathless Lincoln, “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a speech 
delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Gorman] on 
Memorial Day at Antietam Cemetery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting a speech delivered by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Goraran] at Antietam Cemetery on Memorial Day. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 30 of this year the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois, Hon. JoHN J. Gorman, 
kindly consented to deliver the principal address at the me- 
morial exercises held in the national cemetery on the Antietem 
battle field. 

On that occasion Antietem Post, No. 14, Grand Army of the 
Republic, observed the day with solemn and sacred ceremonies 
in the presence of thousands of the citizens of Washington 
County, Md., and the address of the gentleman from Illinois 
is so rich in historical allusions, so filled with the spirit which 
animated the men who engaged in the great conflict waged upon 
the Antietam battle field many years ago, that I have taken 
advantage of the privilege accorded me and am inserting his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 


“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. ow, we are engaged in 
a great Civil War, testing whether that Nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 

Those beautiful sentences, so filled with fact and optimistic hope, 
taken from the opening lines of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, very 
penne recited for our edification earlier in this program, are the 
text of my address. 

“Pourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.“ 

ur fathers, indeed, brought forth a new Nation. It was a heretic 
among the nations of the earth. It startled the world, as the luminous 
orbit of a newly revealed comet would, did this revolutiona civil 
concept when its fundaments of liberty and equality were proc ed 
to an incredulous, jeering world. 

Up to the period of the founding of this new Nation there were no 
such bulwarks as liberty and equ: ity are | the Governments of the 
world. The monarchical theory had been thoroughly fastened upon 
civilization, that the king or ruler was the fountain head of authority 
and the source of all power; that he was a superman or semideity 
who swayed his subjects by divine t. The people were his slaves, 
fioseessed, of no inalienable rights whatever, and oying only such 
imited privileges as he allowed to filter down to em out of the 
generosity of his soul. 

The pedpie were his playthings of war and his drudges of peace. 
pee fought his battles, tilled his soil and harvested his crops, gath- 
ered his wood from the abundant forest, carried bis water on aching 
shoulders in earthen jars, and diligently ministered to his divers other 
wants and caprices. For their remuneration they were allowed from 
the product of their own labor sufficient only to give them a bare exis- 


of 
ts 


tence. Their spiritual food, too, was carved from the dogma of what 
their master’s disposition fed upon. Spiritually as well as physically 
they were slaves, 
among the people was merely a thick-rinded hope, like the 

apples of Hesperides, serving to incite a voracions appetite, but never 
to requite it, while equality was an idea uninvented. The peoples of 
the earth everywhere haa always lived under such repression, emerg- 
in Brea ices from abject slavery to more or less tolerable feudalism, 

to lose their hold upon the ladder and slip downward again. 

ere, too, in the New World, the colonists felt the iron heel of 
despotism, but their remotencss’ from the regal seat softened some- 
what the rigors of their oppression. 

Distance emboldened th 


with certain inali able righ 
n sacs cel Na 


to secure these rights Gov ts are 
wers from the consent of the 1 When those 


through the unborn ages, even to serve as a freshet keeping hoist the 
taproot of the tree of li 8 

These words,“ said Patrick Henry, will go forth to the world 
when our bones are dust. To the slave in bo they will speak 
hope ; 8 the mechanic in his workshop freedom. 5 


rehment will speak to kings in language 
as the trumpet of the archangel. You have trampled on the rights of 
mankin „At last the voice of human woe has pierced 
the soe sts and called His judgment down. 


sad and terrible 


parchment, or 
not only for yourselves but for all ages for that 
the textbook o 


wer. 
It is not given to our poor human intellect to climb the skies, to 
pierce the councils of the Almighty One. But methinks I stand among 
the awful clouds veils the tness of Jehovah's throne, Me 
thinks I see the recording e as an angel is „ weeping as 
an can weep—come trembling up to the throne and speaking his 


drea message. 

“Father! The Old World is baptized in blood. Father! 
drenched with the blood of millions who have been executed, in slow 
and grinding oppression. Father, look! With one glance of Thine 
eternal eye, look over Europe, Asia, Africa, and behold everywhere a 
terrible t—man trodden down beneath the jpressor’s feet, nations 
lost in blood, murder, and superstition walking in hand over the 
graves of their victims, and not a single voice to whisper hope to man. 

“He stands th trembling with the buman 


there 
millions, to go out from the old wor 
ood, Tell them to 


I would still, with 
the truth. God 


words, ‘You are 
Not only did those stirring words of Patrick Henry carry the con- 
viction to his auditors that the Declaration of Independence ought to 


bear their tures, but they were moved to make every sacrifice 
humanly possible to set up this “new nation conceived in 1 ty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 


For the first time in the chronicles of the human 


proposition that all men are eq 
vested of all tbe fruits of glorious victory, into the greatest document 


time b 
man, Wiliam E. 
States, the fathers wrote ineffaceably the doctrine of liberty and 


equality. 
Under the flood light of this new order of statecraft, the eee 
banded together in the United States of America, marched upwa 
through the ever-broad g avenues of progress, and their new Nation, 
scoffed at as a poan GAMANA bubble soon to burst, became greater 
and stronger at every stride. Prosperity smiled upon a free peopl 
under whose directing ee tE and 
industry seeme 1 with wealth, the W. 


laboring swain. 
8 marvelous and unmatched as it was, moved with 
ch e more and more acute as the years rolled on as 
e 


uality to 
slavery. Sat * 


6 genius, agriculture an 
e health and plenty cheered the 


in ac- 
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cordance with our theory of libe and equality, while others sought 
to keep them in servitude as a species of chattel property in conformity 
with the Dred Scott judicial pronouncement, msions on the sub- 
ject arose everywhere until States were rocked by the apaan of pro- 
onents and opponents. The controversy assumed su terrific heat 
hat States asserted their right to secede from the indissoluble Union 
and set up their independent government, Then the Civil War ensued, 
to give answer to the query, gathered up and surcharged by the mene a s 
winds, Can this Nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicate 
long endure?” 

The saintly Lincoln averred that this Nation could not endure half 
free and half slave. A house divided against itself must fall.“ said he, 
drawing from the sacred book the answer to the mooted question. 

The answer resounded from every fireside in the taking down of the 
musket from the wall, from every hillside in the heir: tramp of sol- 
diers’ feet, and flamed forth in every stream crimson w th the patriots’ 
blood. Here on Burnside’s bridge and the ridge of Antietum the 
answer flashed in steel and fire, echoed forth im the cadences of the 
bleeding and dying, and hurrahed in the salvos of vietory as the fra- 
ternal enemy was repulsed in broken columns. 

During the gory years of 1861 to 1865: the e successes of the 
eee armies: answered the eternal question, now in the affirmati 
anon it seemed in the negative, until Appomattox forever put the 
of approbation upon human liberty and equality. The Union armies 
demonstrated with unquestionable finality that this Nation, Con- 
ceived. in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal," will endure so long as ropes of sand impound the 
waters of the oceans to perpetuate a habitat for men, Against all the 
vicissitudes of fickle time, even until the consummation of the world, 
will the chlidren of liberty and equality flourish in this land of the 
free and home of the brave, while their hearts are true, their eyes are 
steady, and their adherence to basic principles is unshaken. 

Antietam was a bloody footprint along the pathway of human 
progress. It marked an important stage in an im t war—a war 
which was inevitable, because at some time in this Nation the principle 
of liberty and equality must have been put to the test. Human 
progress is achieved only by human sacrifice, Principles triumph 
only when men triumph. Ideals inspire the souls of men. They are 
stepping stones to the celestial. They are the reflexes of men's souls 
proda Ae i for freedom, to take their ethereal flight. 

Antietam, thou wert liberty’s lodestar! Men of Antietam, thou 
wert the saviors of this new nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

In your commemoration we make this annual pilgrimage and here 
high resolve that you have not died in vain. Wor you we say a prayer 
and pay the silent tribute of a tear. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes _ blest. 

hen spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung! 
‘There honor comes, a poena gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And freedom shall a while repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there!" 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had concurred in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
7) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to designate de- 
positaries of public moneys in foreign countries and in the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the United States, 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred in 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas; und 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules business is in 
order to-day reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbiz. 

Mr, FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of certain legislation concerning 
the District. £ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of business relating to the District of Columbia reported by 
that committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending that, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman indicate to 
us what business he intends to call up? 

Mr. FOCHT. After a few remarks by the chairman of the 
committee in reference to a measure that was to have been 
called up it is my purpose to call up what is known as the work- 
mans’ compensation bill, as it applies to the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, with an agreement, tentative, of course, until it is sanc- 
tioned by the House, to have two hours of debate on each side, 
and pending the motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask that on this com- 
pensation bill, H. R. 10084, there be four hours of general debate, 
two hours on a side, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], opposing the bill, and 
one-half by myself, as chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pending the motion the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent that in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union considering 
the bill H. R. 10034 there shall be four hours of general debate, 
one-half to be controlled by himself, in favor of the measure, 
and one-half by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL], against the measure. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is the debate to be confined to the bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. I am willing there should be an under- 
Standing to that effect. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The only reason that I asked 
that question is because if there is to be debate on other sub- 
jects, I think somebody on this side should control some of 
the time. 

Mr. FOCHT. No; it is to be strictly confined to the bill, 
and, judging from the hearings before the committee, it will 
take all of that time to conclude the debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the debate will be con- 
fined to the bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. General debate, yes; and I would like to ask, 
however, under those circumstances, that L may have unanimous 
consent to proceed for a few minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, as I understood it, was 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Dis- 
trict business. I think the Speaker modified it somewhat and 
said “business reported from the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee.” I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania this: 
There has been some talk in the newspapers about the chairman 
of the District of Columbia Committee calling up to-day Senate 
Joint Resolution 23, which has been reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee, but has not been referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Of course, the gentleman from. Pennsylvania, 
as chairman of the District of Columbia Committee, knows that 
he has not the authority to call up legislation that has been re- 
ported by some other committee, even though it pertains to the 
District of Columbia. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
that is his understanding of the rule? 

Mr. FOCHT. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
explain the situation so that the House may have an idea of 
the whole matter. After we saw the newspaper reports we 
made investigation and find that the gentleman is entirely right, 
absolutely. 

Mr. MAPES. And there will be no attempt to call up the 
Senate resolution this afternoon? 

Mr. FOCHT. No, sir; it would be absolutely impossible. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Spedker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, do I understand the gentleman has modified his request 
so as to provide the time should be devoted to debate on the bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir; that is the request and understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that when the House resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the staté of the 
Union and the bill H. R. 10034 is taken up for consideration 
that there shall be four hours of debate, to be confined to the 
measure, one-half to be controlled by himself in favor of the 
bill and one-half by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UnNpERHILL] opposed to the measure. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House en the state of 
the Union for the consideration of District of Columbia Com- 
mittee business, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of busi- 
ness relating to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 10034. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up H. R. 10034 and is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I assume that the bill will be 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10034) creating the District of Columbia insurance fund 
for the benefit of employees injured and the dependents of — ees 
killen in 5 Providing for the admi tion of 

by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and making 
au appropriation therefor, 
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Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that as the District Committee bringing out any legislation except 


the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the prosperity of the District of Columbia 
depends in a large measure upon the well-being of its 8 and 
therefore, for workers injured in employment and th families and 
dependents sure and certain relief is hereby provided, rdless of 
questions of fault and to the exclusion of every other remedy, pr = 
ing, or compensation, except as otherwise provided in this act; and 
to that end all civil actions and civil causes of action for such personal 
injuries and all jurisdiction of the courts of the District over such 
causes are hereby abolished, except as in this act provided, 

Sec, 2. That wherever used in this act— 

“Employment” means all private employments. 

“Employee” means every person engaged in any employment under 
any appointment or contract of hire, or apprenticeship, expressed or 
implied, oral or written, including aliens, and also including minors, 
whether lawfully or unlawfully employed, but excluding any person 
whose employment is casual and not in the course of the trade, busi- 
ness. profession, or occupation of his employer. 

“Employer” means every person, partnership, association, and pri- 
vate corporation, including any public-service corporation, and the legal 
representative of any deceased employer, or the receiver or trustee of a 
person, 3 association, or corporation carrying on any em- 
ployment. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. FOCHT. I renew my request for unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as time has been pro- 
vided with ample opportunity for debate on this bill I trust 
that though it has been agreed there shall be no speeches made 
on any other subject, there was a matter brought up this morn- 
ing in connection with Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 as to 
which I feel there should be some explanation, as there is 
involved an original expression of opinion of the chairman of 
the Rules Committee and the response I made to him in regard 
to my duty concerning the said legislation. I had no knowledge 
whatever of this resolution’s existence, nor that it had been 
passed by the Senate and referred here to the Committee on 
Rules of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, As the gentleman is proceeding along 
this line I desire to ask if that is deducted from the time allowed 
for discussion on the pending measure? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am just explaining this other situation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It comes out of the gentleman's time? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON, Is the gentleman discussing this bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am discussing another question. I asked 
unanimous consent, and I hope there will be no objection. It 
is in reference to a question raised before the bill was taken up. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then it is not this bill the gentleman is dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. FOCHT, Not the bill proper. 

Mr, LAYTON. Therefore the understanding is broken with 
respect to debate—— 

Mr. FOCHT. No; not if I have unanimous consent. I want 
to clear up the old fuss before we start on a new one. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, the Jones resolution No. 23 was 
not referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
upon my return from Pennsylvania I noticed an article in the 
newspapers and was interviewed by the reporters a number of 
times as to this misapprehension as to the assumption of certain 
rights and prerogatives on the part of the chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee in attempting to bring up this 
resolution. It was never asserted by the chairman, nor by any 
member of the committee, I know, that we intended to bring 
up the resolution, and in answer to a query by a newspaper 
reporter as to what was going to be done, I simply said that 
if the parliamentary situation as described by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules were correct, we would take up the 
matter and possibly undertake to bring the resolution before the 
House. 

We find that is not possible. While we did not have it in con- 
templation or seriously consider it, and knew nothing about it, 
in pursuance of the discharge of our duties, and as that relates 
to a given situation relating to the financial condition here in 
the District of Columbia, we investigated it, and, with the 
leadership of our excellent friend the former and able chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia [Mr. Mapes], 
we found the parliamentary law which prohibits such a thing 


{After a pause.] 


that which had been considered by that body. But since we 
will have ample time to discuss the compensation bill, in order 
to set your minds running along that line now on Resolution 23, 
I have asked for unanimous consent und received it, and I think 
we May get some little idea of what that Resolution 23 means. 

When I became chairman of this committee and came in con- 
tact with the various northeast and northwest and southeast 
and southwest associations in Washington, that call you out to 
their meetings to address them about things concerning which 
you know nothing, I was advised there were $5,000,000 excess 
taxes paid by the people of the District of Columbia and aow 
in the hands of the Government which should be properly ap- 
plied to the development of the school and road and water sys- 
tems of the District of Columbia. I came up here most en- 
thusiastic and came in contact with the leaders of the House 
and other Members who seemed familiar with that particular 
subject, and I met with great disappointment, if not chagrin, 
when one of them told me, “ You have now taken hold of the 
$5,000,000 myth.” So this resolution proposes to investigate 
the myth. Inasmuch as it came up at the present time, and it 
never may be brought up again, with your patience for five 
minutes I Am sure you will leave with an analysis of it, as far 
as I can give it, of the question of how it comes about that the 
people downtown, wherever you go, want to know what you are 
going to do about using that $5,000,000 they have paid in taxes 
above the amount the Government has given on their plan of 
taxation here of 60-40 or 50-50. They say that we have over- 
taxed the people by over $5,000,000 and that the money is there 
and ought to be used by the people of the District of Columbia. 
Here is where it starts: 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE SURPLUS OF REVENUES OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA NOW LYING IN THE TREASURY. 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1916-17 the appro riations for the 
District of Columbia have for the past several 5 on less than the 
revenues of the District, raised by taxation, have been sufficient to 
cover. The District Commissioners have, in strict observance of the 
law, been compelled to present estimates within the estimated local 
revenues, matched by Federal money in accordance with the established 
ratio of District-Federal contributions. Congress has during these past 
few years, not appropriated as much in bulk for the District as the 
District's funds have warranted. 

Thus for these past few fiscal years there has been accumulating in 
the Treasury a surplus of District tax money not appro riated. In the 
year 1916-17 the surplus of this money was $1,3: 318.90, according 
to the figures of the District auditor. In 1917-18 the surplus was 

673,733.77. In 1918-19 it was $1,226,732.79. In 1919-20 it was 
783,236.72. In 1920-21 it was $584,744.51. In the whole of these 
ive years the accumulation of District tax money, collected but not 
appropriated, has been $4,648,666.69. 

his surplus of District tax revenues may not be kept in a separate 
fund in the Treasury as has been claimed by some. It may be a book- 
keeping myth, as has been alleged. But the fact is undeniable that 
$4,648.666.69 has been collect from the people of the District in 
taxes and from other sources during the last five fiscal years that has 
not been spent in appropriations on District needs. 

The pending resolution proposes the appointment of a joint commis- 
sion of six, three Senators and three Representatives, to inquire into 
the origin, nature, and equity of this surplus of District tax revenues. 
The District contends that it should be spent for extraordinary public 
improvements, such as school buildings, or water supply, or street 
extensions and improvements. It is contended by some Members of the 
House that it is subject to offsets and claims of the Federal Govern- 
ment for old debts owed by the District to the United States. The 
purpose of this inquiry is to ascertain the equities in the surplus of 

istrict tax revenues. 

It is important to pass this resolution 
propriations biil is now pending in the 

upon the agpropriation terms and upon a new formula of fiscal 
relations between the District and the United States. The major 
purpose of that formula is to enable the District by the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1927-8 to meet its obligations under the annhal appro- 
riation acts with its own cash instead of requiring advances from the 
United &tates Treasury during the te part of each fiscal year. 
The tax collections are made now in y of the fiscal year for which 
they are due and payable. It is proposed to put the District on a cash 
basis by various methods. e conferees plan to enable the commis- 
sioners to accumulate a fund of District revenues by July 1, 1927, by 
increasing taxes in certain respects. As an alternative it has been 
proposed to advance the tax collection date so that District tax funds 
may be available earlier in the fiscal year. It is also proposed to apply 
to the cash-payment fund any surplus of District tax revenues that 
may be found to stand to the undisputed credit of the District in the 
Treasury. 

It is the purpose of this resolution to conduct an inquiry by joint 
committee into the nature and present status of this surplus of unex- 
pended District tax revenues; to ascertain whether there are any 
equitable claims on the part of the United States which may be prop- 
erly charged against and collected from it; whether the surplus, to 
whatever amount it may be reduced in the net by the deduction of just 
claims of the United States, should, in the judgment of the joint select 
committee be applied to the cash-basis fund proposed, or 5 on 
the established Bistriet Federal ratio, on current or extraordinary Dis- 
trict requirements. ¢ 

This commission is merely to find out certain facts and to recommend 
its conclusions to Congress. Until those facts are ascertained, until 
the nature and equitable status of the surplus are determined, it is 
impossible to know whether there is any accumulation of District tax 
revenue that can be used in the establishment of a cash basis, Mean- 
while the appropriation bill will be enacted into law, but inasmuch as 
the cash-basis plan proposed does not go into effect for five years, the 


romptly. The District ap- 
ate. The conferees have 
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determination of the surplus will be in scason for such action at the 
next session of Congress as may be deemed proper. 

The reason for urgency at this time is simple. The appropriation 
bill is held up in the Senate ay the peculiar situation „Some 
Members of the Senate believe that the so-called“ amendment No. 1, 
which provides for the proposed new fiscal — — should be amended to 
take cognizance of the surplus as a possible factor in the cash-basis 
accumulation. If we pass this concurrent resolution now 
provide for the joint commission, it will be possible for the 
consider this factor, 


‘And I would like to add to that the report of the local auditor, 
as follows: 


us 
Senate to 


District tas surpluses and deficits. 

Statement of net surpluses or deficits in District tax reveme under 
organic act of 1878 of deficit or surplus accumulations and of interest 
cha on advances to meet revenue deficits for the fiscal me 1900 
to 1920, inclusive. Figures from anditor’s office, District Building. 
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all other ch panting t 2180218 2 for that B; 
3 1918, 1919, and 3920, the surplus of such revenues ‘on June 30, 1926, 
totaled 4,648, 668.00. 5 

? Total interest charges on loan$ to meet deficits. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir; with great pleasure. 

Mr. MAPES. After first making this statement. As the gen- 
tleman knows, at different times the books of the District and 
the Government have been audited to ascertain their financial 
condition. Before the gentleman became chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee and before I was chairman of the committee, 
the committee under the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson], as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will remember, had an auditor going over the books and finding 
different items that should be credited to the Government and 
not to the District. Before that there was a joint committee of 
the House and Senate appointed to investigate the fiscal relations 
of the District generally. Does the gentleman think that this 
commission is going to get any information that Congress has 
not already got? 

Mr. FOCHT. I do not know anything about that. I was 
simply reading the conclusion. I believe that all those facts 
the gentleman speaks of have been determined. I believe they 
were referred to in my statement. The only thing is that Con- 
gress does not act; that Congress calls it a myth. I do not 
believe it is. I believe taxpayers of the District paid in excess 
of their share these large amounts. 

Mr. MAPES. Is the gentleman more hopeful that the Con- 
gress will act on this joint commission’s report than on the other 
joint commission’s report? 

Mr. FOCHT. I believe there is more fairness ‘and justice 
toward matters of that kind here now than at any other time, 
and I believe they will do what is right. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman does not mean to leave the in- 
ference that Congress has not done justice in other cases? 

Mr. FOCHT. I will say that there will be more justice, due 
to public opinion, and more knowledge. We haye had a Re- 


publican House with a Democratic President and a Democratie 
House with a Republican President, but now this is all with us. 
When the thing is presented to this House for justice and for 
sanction, with the auditor also a Federal ofticeholder, I believe 
they will be liable to get fair consideration. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Talking about this being a 
myth, as I understand that, even though there will be a settle- 
ment demanded and there may be something in the settlement 
due the Government, is not this a state of facts boiled down? 

Take a hypothetical case: It was determined that the cost 
of the District government in a given year would be $20,000,000. 
On the 50-50 theory the District was asked to lay levy of 
$10,000,000 and the National Government would appropriate 
$10,000,000. But the Government appropriated only $8,000,000. 
The District paid in their $10,000,000 and the Government but 
$8,000,000, leaving a surplus paid by the people of the District 
of $2,000,000 somewhere that was paid in actual cash and is 
not a myth. 

Mr. FOCHT. Absolutely so. I believe that after investigat- 
ing this question for two years. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT, Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. So far as the last few years are concerned, the 
report of the auditor gives the facts, does it not? 

Mr, FOCHT. What you are getting at I quite agree to. If 
there is to be any expense connected with this, so far as I am 
concerned or the committee of which I am chairman is con- 
cerned, we prefer no appropriation. We will gladly do the 
work day and night without cost. In regard to experts, I do 
not think you need them. I believe we can get along without 
any cost to the Government. At least, the committee will do its 
part without any cost. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I hold in my hand a map which indicates just how 
far workmen’s compensation laws have been adopted in the 
United States. The black spots indicate the District of Co- 
lumbia and five States of the Union where workmen’s compen- 
sation has not succeeded and where the old war between em- 
ployer and employee—capital and labor—is still being fought 
in eases of injured workmen for a year and even 10 years 
in the courts, and on all sorts of questions. : 

All of the employees of the Government are already protected 
and covered. Congress has passed the Federal employers’ lia- 
bility act, which protects the over 600,000 employees of this 
Government. All of the States in the Union except five, and 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and all of the Canadian Provinces ex- 
cept one, Prince Edward Island, have passed similar acts; and 
it is the purpose of this bill to permit the people of the District 
of Columbia to take this step forward in social legislation by 
haying compensation for injured employees of this District, 
who number something like 108,000. 

Mr. OGDEN. Would the gentleman name the five States he 
has mentioned? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The five States that have no workmen’s- 
compensation laws are Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Florida. None of these States, one might 
say, is a manufacturing State, or a great industrial State, where 
the necessity has been forced upon the people by the continuous 
friction between the employer and the employee in the courts, 
where so much of the time of the courts has been taken up and 
so much expense to the State incurred by the decision of these 
contested cases. So it is the purpose here to let this war cease, 
and to provide for every person who is injured in his employ- 
ment a compensation commensurate with that injury, and for 
those who may be killed in the course of their employment a 
certain security for their surviving dependents, whether widows 
or children. 

Mr, LAYTON. 
law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For the District of Columbia only, for 
the private employees in the District of Columbia, all ethers in 
the Union being covered except in the five States to which I 
have alluded. 

Mr. LAYTON. What have all these States except the five 
States got now in the shape of workmen’s compensation? Is 
this in addition to the compensation or insurance proposition 
for the District? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is; that is, it provides compensation 
which is certain to the injured workman and to the dependents 
of the injured workmen in proportion as they are dependent 
upon the person who may be killed, 


Does the gentleman mean this is a general 
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Mr. LAYTON. I thought the gentleman had stated a mo- 
ment ago that we had already passed an act applying com- 
pensation to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Employees of the Government. 

Mr. LAYTON, Yes. How much further does this go? This 
covers employees of private concerns? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Everybody. 

Mr. LAYTON. As between the employee and the employer? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. And you propose to make this as a govern- 
mental agency? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les, sir. 5 

Mr. LAYTON. Has the gentleman in mind the purpose to 
institute a national insurance act for all employed in the United 
States to follow after this measure? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON.. You have not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No, sir. 

This subject has been debated in the legislative halls in 
every State in this country and in all the Canadian Provinces. 
It has been the subject of repeated investigation. There seemed 
to be in the progress of this bill through the committee, where 
extensive hearings were held, little or no opposition to some 
sort of a compensation or insurance bill for the District of 
Columbia, All of the opposition has come from the organized 
effort of the insurance companies, who have been very ably 
represented by a very distinguished and very learned gentleman 
who has presented their case as forcefully as it could be. 

The objection of the insurance companies is that this bill 
provides for a mutual fund; that is following the decision of the 
courts of Washington that this was a governmental function 
and a tax; that where it was made obligatory upon the em- 
ployer to protect the workman in his employ it was also a 
moral obligation on the Government to see that that obligation 
might be met by the employer as economically as possible, with- 
out loading him with a needless expense of 30 or more per 
cent to pay a profit to insurance companies. In competition 
with insurance companies there is a marked difference in cost. 
The insurance companies do not claim that they can write this 
compensation or insurance for workmen at less than 374 or 38 
cents for overhead, a great part of which, of course, is agent’s 
commission, and the fact that this act is compulsory seems 
to militate against any feeling that the insurance companies 
should be presented with from 80 to 35 cents out of every dollar 
which the Government requires the employer to pay. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Logically that argument you have just stated 
means that the Government should go into this? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. LAYTON, Logically it does. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. IIlogically, because I have referred to 
the decisions of the courts. 

Now, this matter I expect to take up somewhat more at 
length, because the leader of the opposition in the committee 
on this bill expects to or has intimated that he desires to offer 
‘a substitute for this bill, to which there are many objections in 
addition to that of making the rates higher and necessarily lim- 
iting the possibility of the compensation to the workingmen to 
a much smaller amount. 

We have 16 States in this Union which provide what are 
known as State funds; that is, there is a board or commission 
to which the employer may pay the proper assessed cost of pro- 
tecting the workmen in his employ, and this board investigates 
and pays out a just and fair compensation under the act. If 
insurance companies were left to take care of that compulsory 
duty on the part of their employer, then the State must also 
provide investigating and checking agencies in order to prevent 
in some measure the taking adyantage of the injured workmen, 
because this is different from any other form of insurance in 
this, that the beneficiary himself has nothing to say, or very 
little, as to the business of obtaining or writing insurance and 
every one except the injured workman seems to be most inter- 
ested in how little may be paid to him. 7 

In the State of New York, where the fund is not exclusive, 
we have had two investigations by the State, the Connor 
investigation and the Lockwood investigation, which has just 
recently been concluded. It was shown by the first investiga- 
tion that injured workmen had been defrauded to the extent 
of $5,700,000 by the private insurance companies in spite of 
the inspections and supervision the State had attempted to 
maintain. 

I want to contrast this with the situation in some of the 
States where not only a fund is provided—that is, where they 
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all join in and treat the matter as a mutual concern—wheré 
the fund is exclusive, or very nearly so; and taking Ohio as 
illustrative of that point, where the entire overhead expense 
or overhead is less than 3 per cent as contrasted with the 
situation in States where the insurance companies take 38 or 
40 and sometimes 50 cents out of every dollar of the premium 
paid by the employer for the purpose of the insurance com- 
pany in its solicitation work adjustment and for profits. In 
fund States the fund is administered for an average of 73 
per cent overhead upon the amount collected in premiums, 
Everywhere that there has been an investigation the success 
of the fund has been demonstrated, as contrasted with the 
practice compelling employers to protect their workmen and 
then turning them over to private insurance companies to 
make a profit out of the injured man and the employer. 

I hold in my hand the report of Miles M. Dawson, entitled 
“State Accident Insurance Funds a Demonstrated Success in 
America.” This man, Mr. Dawson, was the consulting actuary 
employed to make the investigation in three of the States— 
New York, Pennsylvania, and I think IIlinois. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, has made a thorough and apparently impartial investi- 
gation of the entire subject in all its aspects—that is, in re- 
gard to the time which the man must wait for his money; in 
regard to how liberally he is treated; in regard to the cost; 
in regard to underpayment; in regard to every feature which 
enters into it. I hold in my hand the report of Carl Hook- 
stadt, then and now the expert on this subject, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to which anyone interested may refer, as demon- 
strating the fairness and the justice of the fund as compared 
with either the competitive system or the writing of such com- 
pensation by insurance companies. This document and report 
made by the expert of the Department of Labor has been at- 
tacked by an employee of the insurance companies, Mr. P. 
Tecumseh Sherman, in a very clever pamphlet. I am referring 
to an insert in that pamphlet which was supplied, I believe, to 
every Member of this House as a part of the propaganda of the 
insurance companies against this bill, because it ought to be 
made clear that on both sides of this controversy there seems 
to be no difference of opinion but that this particular act for 
the District of Columbia must be either one or the other. It 
can not be like it is in Pennsylvania, competitive, nor can it 
be one where self-insurance and other features are taken up to 
make it complex. 

One reason is because the field here is so limited and re- 
stricted by only 100,000 employees, and another is because it 
would make it unduly expensive and more complex, because this 
act attempts to take advantage and does take advantage of the 
commission which already exists under the former act, which is 
for the benefit of Government employees, which commission is 
already administering the act for 600,000 employees of this 
Government, 75,000 of whom are in the District of Columbia. 
So that no new machinery is created in order to provide protec- 
tion for the private employees of the District of Columbia, 
which ought to make this the most economical administration 
of any act in existence, not excepting even the wonderful show- 
ing made in the State of Ohio. 

I refer to this insert and read: 

Finally it is argued in the report— 

That is the report which was filed by the District Committee 
on this bill 
that the comparatively small area and limited number of employees in 
the District of Columbia make a monopolistic— 

That is the word of the criticism, and then in brackets they 
put in the real word of the report— 

[exclusive] State insurance fund there especially advisable. Those facts 
do preclude a competitive State fund. But the more advisable alterna- 
tive is no State fund at all. 

In the face of all these figures we can not accede to a demand 
to tax the employers of the District of Columbia to waste 35 
cents out of every dollar simply to give useless business to the 
private insurance companies. 

Mr. LAYTON. So that this act will actually put out of 
business all private casualty companies in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They do an insignificant business. They 
will tell you that, Doctor, that they have little or no business 
now. This would put a great expense upon the employers of 
the District, and it is a question whether that should be done 
simply for the sake of giving profits to insurance companies. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quo- 
rum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 


counting}. 


Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


Aimon 


Dempsey 
Dickinson 


Kincheloe 
Kindred 


Sixty-six Members present, not a quorum. The 


Anderson in Rodenberg 
Andrew, Mass. Drane Kinkaid Rogers 
Ansorge Drewry Kitchin Rossdale 
Appleby Driver i Kline, N. X. use 
Arentz Dunn K Rucker 
Bacharach eh Kreider Ryan 
Barkley Elliott Kunz Sabath 
Beck Evans Langley Sanders, Ind. 
Bell Fenn Larson, Minn. rs 
Benham ess Leatherwood Shelton 
Bixler Fields mS N: Shreve 
Black sh Longworth iegel 
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The committee rose; and Mr. WatsH, Speaker pro tempore, 
haying resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10034, and finding itself without a quorum he had directed the 
roll to be called. whereupon 231 Members responded to their 
names, and he presented a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Chairman, I ask the Chair to notify 
me when I have spoken 30 minutes. I first wish to compliment 
my colleague [Mr. Frrzceratp], who made a very fair presenta- 
tion of his side of the workmen's compensation act, and in 
the second place to correct an error in a statement that I am 
opposed to the workmen’s compensation act, That is not the 
fact; I am opposed to the so-called Fitzgerald bill, but I am in 
favor of H. R. 9546, a bill which I shall move at the proper time 
to substitute for the Fitzgerald bill. I might also say in pass- 
ing that if it had not been for the insistence of some of the 
proponents of this workmen's compensation there would prob- 
ably have been a law on the statute books pretty nearly a year 
ago; but some of the proponents apparently would rather have 
the workman suffer and be deprived of his rights indefinitely 
in order that they may stand for what they call an advanced 
and what I call a socialistic piece of legislation which jeop- 
ardizes any chance the bill may have in passing both branches 
of Congress. In the second place it has delayed, I can 
not say for how long, the readjustment of conditions in the 
District, which are particularly bad and disgraceful to the 
country. Like my predecessor, I have a map of States that are 
now covered by some form of workmen's compensation, show- 
ing 5 States that are without it, showing that out of all the 
other States only 6 have the monopolistic or socialistic 
feature of the Fitzgerald bill, and showing 15 in all, including 
those 6, that have some form of State competitive insurance to 
which I do not object, and the balance of the country in blue— 
Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Mas- 
sachusetts—all have a liberal freedom and privilege of carrying 
on legitimate business without the Government stepping in and 
saying that they shall not do it. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Will the gentleman state the six 
that have, as he calls it, the monopolistic and socialistic features 
of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Washington, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, 


North Dakota. and Ohio. Ohio was the last State to join this 
group, and there has been no State added to it for a number 
of years, although some of the States have taken up the 
subject of workmen's compensation insurance and have passed 
laws with reference to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. When was the Ohio law passed? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, can probably answer the gentleman. I do not want to 
introduce anything of a partisan character into this debate, but 
I am not betraying any confidence when I say that the result 
of the efforts on the part of James M. Cox, of Ohio, to get this 
adopted in Ohio law is responsible for the introduction of this 
bill here, but that does not make it good, bad, or indifferent, 
and yet at the same time it casts light on the subject in which 
some of you might be interested. 

Now in only 7 out of 43 States that have accepted the work- 
men’s compensation provision do they have a monopolistic or 
exclusive feature, and I think I may be excused if I take a 
moment to explain what that means. It means this. I hold no 
brief for the insurance companies. I am very grateful to the 
companies for the protection I have had in business in protecting 
me from fire and my family against loss that they might sus- 
tain because of my death. But this says that the companies in 
this country who are producers, who are investors, who pay a 
tax, and who employ thousands and thousands of people in 
their legitimate endeavors shall not come into the District of 
Columbia and write insurance on workmen's compensation. 
That is what it says in effect. The proponents will tell you 
that it does not prevent a man taking out workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in any of these companies. That is true; it 
does not prevent him, but he would duplicate his expense by 
taking out insurance of the State or governmental companies, 
and also in the stock companies. 

Now, if we had passed the Fitzgerald bill a year ago, which 
provides a capital furnished by the Government of $50,000, if 
we had passed it before the Knickerbocker disaster that whole 
capital would have been wiped out by the death and injuries 
of the employees of the Knickerbocker Theater. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. If the gentleman will yield, is it not a 
fact that the Knickerbocker disaster would have wiped out 
twice as much capital? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, indeed; the total capital provided in 
the Fitzgerald bill would have been twice wiped out. 

I tried to amend the Fitzgerald bill. I have done everything 
I possibly could do to bring out a proper bill. I tried to amend 
the bill, to provide for $250,000 of capital in the first place, and 
the proposition was turned down. You can not possibly carry 
on governmental business as successfully as you can private en- 
deavor. 

In my bill I provide every remedy, every relief, every consid- 
eration for the workman that is provided for in the Fitzgerald 
bill. Every man who appeared before the committee, when we 
had the matter before us for weeks and months, was asked the 
question as to which is of paramount importance, the relief of 
the workman or the relief of the employer in saving him a few 
dollars in the writing of his premium, and everyone agreed that 
the workmen’s compensation bill was a workmen's compensation 
bill and that the workman was the first consideration. That is 
the idea of to-day, but when workmen’s compensation was first 
proposed it was not to that altruistic idea at all. The first idea 
of workmen's compensation was to relieve society of the burden 
of the renewal of human machinery and put it upon the industry 
that was responsible for the wearing out of that machinery or 
the maiming of the employees. That was the original idea, but 
to-day it has gone further than that, it has more of a humani- 
tarian aspect, and I am glad of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. - 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. A query in my mind at the start 
of this is, Can the Government do insurance business, counting 
all of the overhead charge—that is to say, in that operation— 
more cheaply than private corporations, more cheaply than pri- 
vate companies can do it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Government can do anything more 
cheaply than private companies can do it, provided the Govern- 
ment assesses the taxpayers for the balance, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, That is what I am getting at. 
Will the burden be transferred to the people? 

Mr, UNDERHILL, I will be frank and say that it will not. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. In a minute. The Government has al- 
ready a vehicle or machinery for putting into operation an ex- 
tended workmen’s compensation act in the District, and it is so 
provided for in my bill. I have asked the board about it and 
they have frankly stated that it means that they would have to 
hire a large number of additional employees. Every time the 
Government puts another one on the pay roll it simply takes 
from the ranks of the producers a man and puts him in the ranks 
of the consumers, and the taxpayer has to pay for it. In that 
way it costs the people. Furthermore, it takes away from 
legitimate industry, even though it is the much abused line of 
insurance work and activity. It takes some man of ambition, 
of incentive, with an earnest endeavor to go out after business 
and make business for himself and build up business for the 
country, and it puts him in the ranks of the consumers. Further- 
more, it takes away from the Government that amount of taxa- 
tion which it would collect, and it amounts to millions of dollars 
every year from the insurance companies of this country. They 
pay in part for running the Government's machinery. If you 
pass this monopolistic law, you tax the insurance companies in 
Connecticut, in your State, in my State, and every other State, 
that are carrying on a legitimate business, to carry on a govern- 
mental function in Washington in competition with their own 
business, and there again the people pay. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Les. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What is the claimed advan- 
tage on the part of the proponents of this bill for Government 
insurance as distinct from the insurance now in effect in these 
various States? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The claim is, and I shall use my col- 
league's own words, that it costs about 85 per cent for a pri- 
vate company—a corporation to do this business—and that in- 
cludes taxation, rent, agents’ commissions, the hiring of real 
estate, office rent, office supplies, and all that sort of thing 

Mr. LAYTON. And taxes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I mentioned taxes, and I reiterate it; 
and, on the other hand, the Government pays no taxes to 
itself, and in the carrying on of its business in many instances 
the expense is hidden; some other department carries it. 
Take the Post Office Department. That does not carry one 
single dollar for the buildings of the Post Office Department, 
and the Treasury Department does; and yet the Post Office 
Department shows a deficit of only so many million dollars, 
whereas if they had to show the whole expense it would show 
a deficit that would alarm the people. It is the same way in 
this proposition. This is the first time that I have seen cer- 
tain organizations and certain individuals show such anxiety 
in respect to how much the employer pays out of his pocket. 
There is no question whatever but that the employee gets just 
as much under my bill as he does under the so-called Fitz- 
gerald bill, but the argument for that bill is that it costs the 
employer from 24 to 30 per cent less. I doubt if it costs as 
much less as that, although I think there is a difference of 
about 15 per cent. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has answered 
the inquiry; but, that being the case, why then make it com- 
pulsory so that Government insurance must be carfied? What 
is the argument for that? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Workmen's compensation is of no use 
whatever unless it is compulsory. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I mean the Government in- 
surance feature as being compulsory. Why not let it be taken 
from either the Government insurance company or the private 
insurance company? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That is the only contention between Mr. 
FrrzeeraLp and myself, or between the proponents of this bill 
and the proponents of my bill. It is that one difference, that 
legitimate business has a right to that business, and that the 
Government should not say him nay in going after that busi- 
ness. If I want to join with Mr. HAMztzn and Mr. WIITIA ITS 
and a dozen other men here and form a mutual insurance com- 
pany and carry on this business ourselves with a sufficient sur- 
plus to take care of employees, then I think the Government 
has no right to say that we shall not do it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is that prohibited? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Did not the testimony before the committee 
show that these States that have a State fund were doing busi- 
ness for an overhead of about 8 per cent as compared with 85 
to 60 per cent in States where they had the competitive form? 


Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes; and I think that is a good argu- 
ment for the Underhill bill. If we can get 85 per cent into 
general business, it is better than putting 3 per cent into Gov- 
ernment business. What is the result in the States where they 
have a competitive business, in these States, including the 
great State of Pennsylvania and the State of New York? Over 
75 per cent of those who carry insurance—and everybody, you 
understand, has to carry it—elect to take out the regular 
straight old-line company insurance, and they pass up the 
cheaper insurance which the State offers and does give. 

But, gentlemen, any one of you who has been in business 
knows that it is not always the cheapest that is the best. You 
know in your business you pay for service. In fact, every em- 
ployee you have you do not pay because he is John Smith or 
John Jones, but for the service which he renders, and you try, 
unless hampered by some outside organization, to pay the men 
who give the best service a little more money and recognition. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. In view of the question just asked by the 
gentleman from Maryland, can the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts just state briefly what it is that makes the difference in 
the cost of writing insurance between the Government writing 
it and a business concern writing it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, in the first place, there is that hor- 
rible bugaboo that is always put before us of the profit that 
the company makes in writing insurance, and they are legiti- 
mately entitled to have a profit. The next is that the agent 
here in Washington, a resident of Washington, who goes out 
seeking this business, is paid a commission, and that the Gov- 
ernment has no agent to pay a commission. The next is the 
taxes that these insurance companies and all employed by them 
pay to the Government. The Government does not have to pay 
taxes to itself. The next is the office buildings rented by the 
insurance companies and agents down on F or Sixteenth Street 
in which to do their business. Why, it is positively ridiculous 
unless we are going to go the whole distance, And how far 
are you going to go? Let us start with the insurance com- 
panies, and then we will take the railroads and then we will 
take the mines, and then let us go out and take the manufac- 
turers throughout the country, and then you have the farmers, 
and then what have we got left? It is just what Russia has 
left; that is, the church wealth. Then what is there to pay 
our taxes? That is the ultimate result. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will yield. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. The proponents of the Fitzgerald bill 
are so anxious to make it appear that the District is such a 
restricted territory and having taken that stand want to collect 
as large an amount of premiums under the proposition that they 
foster, do not they with the provisions of this bill provide that 
if you have a maid coming to your house once a week to clean 
up for two hours and if on the 1st day of June, the registering 
day, you fail to register the maid with the District on- 
ers or the board or whatever functionary it might be, you will 
be liable to a fine of $500. Is not that true? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is true largely. And, gentlemen, I 
just want to call attention to this. I have no pride of author- 
ship in the so-called Underhill bill, and I have tried to have 
the bill introduced under another name, but there is a bunch of 
amendments which must be offered to the Fitzgerald bill in 
order to make it conform to the kinds of insurance that you have 
in most of your States, so I thought it better to offer the amend- 
ments in bulk. The Underhill bill differs from the Fitzgerald 
bill in this—that it does not include domestic employment. That 
is, if you and I or some one of our neighbors has a maid who 
comes once a week; say she comes to my house on Monday every 
week, and to your house on Tuesday every week, and to a neigh- 
boring house on Wednesday every week, each one of the three, 
five, or a dozen have to carry insurance for that person because 
that means regular employment. Why, the nuisance of includ- 
ing domestic employees in this bill would make it so unpopular 
that Mr. VoLsTeAp’s name would be written in gilt bright letters 
in comparison with it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If we adopt the amendment the gentle- 
man proposes what differences would it make in reference to the 
insurance of these employees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know just the page, but my bill 
exempts domestic employees entirely from the provision. Let 
me give you a little of the inconsistencies of the Ohio law. The 
Ohio law exempts any employee employed in an establishment 
where they do not employ more than five people. In other 
words, if you are carrying on a little business and you employ 
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five men, you do not have to take out workman’s compensation. 
If one of your employees breaks a leg or loses an arm or loses 
an eye, he is not compensated under the Ohio law at all, but his 
eye is gone, his arm or leg is broken, and he is suffering just 
the same. Furthermore, the Ohio law exempts all farm laborers. 
A man falls from a load of hay and breaks his leg, or he falls 
off one of these mowing machines that has dozens of knives run- 
ning click clack, cuts off his foot or a toe; he gets nothing what- 
ever, because farm laborers are all exempt. 

Almost all the States have that provision excepting farm 
labor. I do not know whether they are civilized enough to 
realize what this all means to the workingmen, and that if a 
man is employed in farm labor he is just as much of a work- 
ingman as a man who is employed in a mine or a man employed 
on railroads and is just as much entitled to protection. So I 
have included in my bill the farm laborer, and I have included 
the man who works for his brother and is the only employee he 
has. For years I ran a blacksmith shop, where I employed 
only one man beside myself. Do you not suppose that his 
family was just as much entitled to relief and help if he hap- 
pened to an accident as an employee of my competitor, who 
hired 10 men, say, and 1 of which was injured? There is rea- 
son why you should exempt that class of employment where the 
accidents are very few, where the employment is not hazardous, 
and where the nuisance is of such a character that it more than 
makes up for whatever relief may come, Furthermore, you 
know it, all of you, by your own personal experience, that if 
a maid cuts a finger you do not discharge her. You either send 
her to your family physician to have the wound dressed or you 
do it yourself by first aid. You know if you have a chauffeur 
who in cranking a machine breaks an arm, you do not fire him, 
but you take care of him until he is ready to go to work again. 
And so instead of having thousands of people in Washington 
register that they have one woman in the kitchen or a man 
emptying ashes, or this girl or that wheeling the baby out on 
Sunday afternoon, I have exempted them. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman propose to substitute 
his bill for this one? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is my purpose. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman make any arrange- 
ment as to exemption in regard to the number employed? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not exempt anyone, no matter how 
few are employed. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But you exempt domestic labor? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Let me give you a brief outline of what my bill does accom- 
plish. I know I have quite a task before me, due to the fact 
that most of the Members of the House have a misunderstand- 
ing of these two bills. They think L am opposed! to the work- 
men’s compensation. Far from it. I am proud of the fact that 
Massachusetts was the first or one of the first States to adopt 
workmen’s compensation. I was a conservative member of the 
house at the time. They had tried at several sessions to put 
workmen's compensation upon the statute books, but had failed. 
I think possibly because of the reputation I had of ultracon- 
seryatism my support helped considerably in putting the bill 
on the statute books. One of our other Members here at that 
time was a member of the Massachusetts Senate. When they 
tried to make this exclusive and monopolistic feature a part 
of the bill, he led the opposition. 

One of the other pleas you will hear is to your prejudice 
against insurance companies. My bill leaves no chance for the 
insurance companies to take advantage of the workmen. Every 
single, solitary injury almost that you can conceive of has been 
covered in my bill and provision made for it—for the loss of 
a foot, of a hand, of a finger, a toe, an eye, or an arm, or a leg, 
and for everything of that sort, and there is no way for an 
insurance company, even if they were so inclined, to be crooked 
or mean, because the bill says what they shall pay and how long 
they shall pay. It takes care of every dependent—the widow 
with 1 child, 2 children, 6 or 10 children, as the case may be. 
And it is only right that it should do so. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. How does the gentleman's bill compare with 
the Massachusetts law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will say that the bill is almost identical 
with the Massachusetts law, with few exceptions that had to 
be made in the bill on account of the Maryland law and the 
Virginia law. You know how necessary it would be to take into 
consideration the law of those States, where the District of 
Columbia is only a small acreage in the midst of them, and al- 


most every man who employs help here in the District of | 


Columbia sends that help over into Maryland and into Virginia, 


And so my bill had to be drawn with reference to the laws that 
exist in Maryland and in Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed his time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield myself another half hour. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I will. 

Mr. RANKIN, What are the main differences between the 
Ohio law and the Massachusetts law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In the Massachusetts law we have an 
insurance commissioner. You have one here in the District of 
Columbia. That commissioner passes upon the liability of an 
insurance company, and any insurance company with sufficient 
capital and a good reputation in business and can meet its 
obligations can come into Massachusetts and solicit insurance 
from me, and I can write with that company workmen's insur- 
ance, but under this bill no one in the District of Columbia 
could get any insurance company, no matter how solvent it 
might be, to write any insurance unless they duplicated it 
afterwards or before by writing insurance with the State com- 
pany here in the District of Columbia. 

No insurance company in the District or in any State will 
hire an agent to go out and solicit insurance of this character 
after the passage of the bill. It has got to be done under gov- 
ernmental operation and is exclusively a governmental function. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Under your bill is the employer absolyed 
from all liability whatever for the ordinary accident? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. When the employer takes out the insur- 
ance he transfers his liability to the insurance company. He 
is liable, however, in every instance. 

Mr. OGDEN. Is it a fact that under the operation of the 
competitive system you have better and safer working condi- 
tions and therefore a decrease in the number of accidents to 
the employees? - 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I wish I could only cover all these 
questions. It is a most interesting study, In Massachusetts 
many insurance companies are far from being looked upon 
with distrust and disregard by the employer and employee, but 
are looked upon almost as angels of mercy. Why? Because 
they insist on safeguards in instance after instance, and send 
their inspectors out day after day and day after day, and woe 
betide any factory where they have not placed all the safe- 
guards that that inspector orders around the machinery to 
protect the workers. It is surprising to see how many safety 
devices have been invented and put into operation in Massa- 
chusetts by insistence on the part of the insurance company 
that the workers shall be protected, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I understand, unless the insurance 
company is organized in this District it can not write this 
insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, If an insurance company is organized in 
this District, it can not write this insurance. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What company can? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Government can write it, and only 
the Government, It says that Congress shall appropriate $50,000, 
and that then, if you are an employer of labor you must go 
on the first of a certain month and register with the Labor Com- 
mission, and show how many you employ, how much you pay, 
and all the details they ask you concerning your business, and 
then you must take out the insurance the Government says you 
must take out and pay the premium the Government says you 
must pay. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That provides for employees of the Gov- 
ernment as well as for those who are not employees of the 
Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. It applies only to those employed by 
private individuals and corporations. Government employees 
are already provided for. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the Fitzgerald bill apply also 
to home labor and farm labor? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Les, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. So that anybody who has a house- 
maid or a farm hand must take out liability insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice here that compensation is 
Is there any compensation given for an 
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injury other than a disability, or injury such as cutting off an 
ear or something producing a disfigurement only? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; there is compensation for disfigure- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is there a provision here that a 
man may sue If he is not satisfied, or is he bound to abide by it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He may sue. But if an employer does 
not take out insurance he has no protection at all; that is, he 
can not revert to the old common law, or contributory negli- 
gence, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it obligatory on the part of those 
having domestic help to take out this insurance? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Yes. i 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It is obligatory? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Tes. If you do not, you lay yourself 
liable to be pretty badly held up and soaked. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. You stated that the agent of 
a stock company can not write insurance in the District of 
Columbia after the enactment of this bill. Let us take an 
example: John Smith is getting $150 per month from Parker, 
Bridget & Co. or some other store here. He is insured. I 
believe under the Fitzgerald bill he would get $100 a month, or 
66% per cent? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Do you say that an agent could 
not go to John Smith and say, Lou are already protected, 
and that is not costing you anything; your employer pays for 
that. I want you to take out additional insurance.” Can he 
take out additional insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is it not a fact that there is an 
atmosphere of insurance created here that would help the in- 
surance business? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. God help us if we ever should say 
that a man can not take out insurance to protect his people. 
We would not dare to go that far. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr, BARBOUR, What would the gentleman say that it would 
cost to take out insurance for a housemaid, for example? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, it might be $5 a year, but the nui- 
sance of it would be emphasized every time you got a new maid 
in your kitchen, a man to tend the furnace, or a new maid to 
push the perambulator. í 

Mr. LAYTON. That would be one of the changes that most 
familes would have to make here? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does not the blanket clause cover almost 
any kind of person? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; almost any kind of person might 
be covered by the compensation clause. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It would not apply to a particular person? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to be misunderstood. I think 
it is a disgraceful state of affairs that the Capital of this Nation 
and the more than 100,000 people employed therein should not 
have the protection that is given almost universally all over 
this country. They are entitled to it. 

I think that before long those five States Which so far have 
been without workmen’s compensation laws will undoubtedly 
see the advantage of it, and will come in under some form of 
workmen’s compensation. In the State of Massachusetts, where 
we have to depend upon our industries, and practically all the 
people there are employed in industry, there is not an employer 
who would change the employers’ compensation law. There is 
not an employee who would change it. There is not a word of 
criticism to be heard against it. And yet it took one of the 
greatest fights ever had in any legislature to get that form of 
insurance adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature on account 
of the opposition on the part of business men who could not see 
their way clear to pay that added expense. We added that 
expense to the public, to industry, to be accurate; and to-day 
the injured workman, instead of being thrown upon the charity 
or upon the kindness and sympathy and hospitality of his 
friends, has a legitimate source from which he can draw and 
keep his little family together and care for himself. His doc- 
tor’s bills, his hospital bills, even his burial expenses, are pro- 
vided for in this bill, and it is the right way to handle this 
great economic problem, 
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Under private insurance the losses are settled with the great- 
est expedition possible. Whereas in the State of Ohio there is 
hardly a man injured there, so the record shows, that gets his 
pay until after he goes back to work again, and that is the 
9 re of Ayah ye activity everywhere—the delay 
owin e army of employees and to the great amo 

tape, and all that sort of thing. 75 1 

Do not be misled, gentlemen, by an appeal to the prejudice 
they hope to create regarding the heartless corporations known 
as insurance companies. We have found them in Massachu- 
setts, those of us who have had to deal with them in the halls 
of legislation, those of us who have had to deal with them as 
business men, have found the insurance companies measure up 
to the full standard with any organizations of business men, 
professional or otherwise, that we have in the community. We 
have found that they were willing in many, many instances to 
stretch a point. I had five years’ experience as the president 
of a great philanthropic organization in my State, and I never 
went in vain to the big insurance companies that handle work- 
men’s compensation and asked for them a little leniency, a 
little leeway, or a little extra on their part in behalf or for the 
benefit of some of the injured employees which they did not 
grant willingly. There are mistakes made, and there are evils 
that creep into any line of business or profession, and no doubt 
instances could be related to you where a man may have been 
unjustly treated through the operation of some insurance com- 
pany, but for every instance of that character I can bring you 
another, on the other hand, because of the red tape of the gov- 
ernmental mismanagement. I have been able in the last few 
weeks to correct some instances of injustice on the part of the 
Federal Insurance Board. 

When brought to their attention in a proper sort of way they 
were yery glad to correct those instances, In some cases it 
seems to me they should have been more liberal; but I am not 
here to criticize the operation of the Federal Workingmen’g 
Compensation Commission. I think it is a splendid board and 
that it has done an excellent work. 

I just want to state a few of the fundamentals, and then I 
shall be very glad, indeed, to yield to anyone. 

Under the provisions of this bill we give a man 663 per cent 
of his wages. Under my bill we start to give him conpensation 
after 5 days; that is, if he is injured; after 5 days we begin 
to give him compensation from the fourth day. In Massachu- 
setts that has been reduced from 14 to 10 days, and I think from 10 
to 7 days. In the Fitzgerald bill it is after 8 days. Now, the 
trouble with that is that while most of the workingmen are 
pretty good fellows, and most of them are not only willing but 
anxious to get back to work, where you make it 3 days it is an 
invitation to the workmen to lay off and quit the job for a little 
minor injury. So we increase the time by 2 days, and to a cer- 
tain extent that removes the difficulty. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, the only irrecon- 
cilable difference between the gentleman’s bill and the Fitz- 
gerald bill is the one that he has been discussing, namely, the 
competitive insurance feature. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. I would take all the evils 
of the Fitzgerald bill and fold them to my bosom to-day, and 
would have done so long ago, if they could have eliminated 
this exclusive, monopolistic, socialistic feature of his bill which 
has been adopted in Ohio, And may I say in passing that-my 
information from Ohio recently is that the employers in Ohio 
are not all satisfied with this provision; that they are now 


seeking some remedy through an investigation of the whole 


workings of this bill in Ohio, with a purpose in view of chang- 
ing this from a monopolistic State insurance to something of 
a different character, where they can have mutual, self-insur- 
ance, or competitive insurance. So you can see that there is 
some difference of opinion in Ohio, even although Ohio hag 
collected hundreds of thousands of dollars from the premium 
payers—from industry and from society—and turned the money 
back into the State treasury. That is not altogether a good 
thing. Because the State of Ohio made $1,000,000 on this form 
of business last year, I do not consider that that justifies it 
by any means. It does not justify it, because it takes the 
money away from somebody, and that is simply another form 
of taxation. 

Mr. LAYTON, In other words it is taken away from pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is taken away from production and 
paid out to public eraployees. In my bill we provide for medical 
and surgical aid, for previous disability, for all of the de- 
pendents, for minors and incompetent persons, for the right 
of employers and insurers to examine, for methods of payment, 
for proceedings to collect. Nothing has been left ont of the 
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bill. It is not a perfect bill. I have no pride of authorship. 
When it comes to the reading of the bill if it is substituted for 
the Fitzgerald bill there will probably be numerous amendments 
that should be offered that will be improvements to the bill. 

There is a great deal to be said about other forms and other 
practices in other States. You gentlemen who come from these 
other States are probably familiar with them and can improve 
this bill. 

Now, let me say just one word more and then I am through. 
What is the purpose back of this bill? Why do they want a 
monopolistic bill here in this little bit of a District, where there 
are only 100,000 employees anyway? Why do they want that 
bill here? They want it for a model. They want it for a wedge. 
They want it for a starting point. They want to adopt it in the 
Nation’s Capital, to hold it up as the one real piece of legislation 
that all other States should follow. What is the next step? 
Why, the next step is to go out into your State and my State 
and say, “ Here, you have got to do this because they have done 
it down in Washington; and because we find we are making 
some money for the Goyernment by going into the insurance 
business, it is a good thing for you to follow.” In other words, 
it is an example. 

The purpose is to try it first here as a model for all the 
rest of the country to follow. I do not believe the Members of 
Congress with their States rights want such a form of insur- 
ance. I see that New York and Massachusetts and other States 
in the North are coming to believe that the States have some 
rights, for an unprecedented thing has happened in Massachu- 
setts. Congress passed a law giving to Massachusetts $69,000 
on a so-called maternity bill, and the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts refused to accept the $69,000 and is going to bring suit 
agu inst the United States to test the constitutionality of that 
act. Did you ever hear before of a State refusing $69,000 from 
the Government? You heard once of the State of Massachusetts 
having a tea party. This is the second tea party, and we are 
going to protest against being taxed from now on. New York 
has taken about the same action or will take similar action. 
It is time for Congress to pause before they put into Govern- 
ment activities, Government hands, Government employees, 
Government bureaus, Government departments all of the rights 
and privileges that belong to the people and to the States. 

So I oppose this bill, the so-called Fitzgerald bill, on the 
principle which is dear to the heart of almost every American, 
grenter than the amount of money that they can make out of 
it or that the Government can make out of it—the principle 
of thrift, industry, ambition, and justice; but I advocate ear- 
nestly the principles of the workmen's compensation act as ap- 
plied in Massachusetts and many other States. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, while this matter is fresh 
in our minds I want to say a few words in regard to what my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts has just said. I want 
to say, first, that nowhere in the world where workmen's com- 
pensation laws have been enacted and the State fund estab- 
lished by the government has this feature ever been departed 
from, and wherever the forward step has been taken it has 
come to be made exclusive; we have added West Virginia to the 
black map which my opponent has presented here, and the Cana- 
dian Province of Alberta because of the scandal which has oc- 
curred there when the insurance overhead expense rose to 50 
per cent of the premiums. 

My opponent, the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, is entirely mistaken about what his bill provides. I 
have had prepared by an actuary familiar with the laws of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts an analysis to 
show how imperfectly he understands his own bill. It reminds 
me of what he said in the committee, that he wanted to make a 
statement, which “was not borne out by the facts.“ He does 
make a statement, and it is not borne out by the facts. Labor 
can not recognize either him or his bill as friendly. Let us see. 
Here is a Government with a commission already administer- 
ing for 600,000 employees, and he tosses it aside as useless 
machinery in providing for the 100,000 additional employees, 
just to create business uselessly for insurance companies and at 
the expense of both employer and employee. He talks about 
discontent in the State of Ohio and about the Hon. James M. 
Cox, late candidate for President of the United States. I 
wish to say that if there was one thing more than another 
which the Republicans resented in the State of Ohio during 
the last campaign it was the fact that to Governor Cox there 
was attributed too much credit for the wonderful popularity of 
the exclusive fund of the State of Ohio and the making it 
economically possible to pay the workmen compensation for 


injuries received in their employment without a needless addi- 
tional 30 per cent burden on the employers. 

Now I wish to call attention to the investigation made in the 
State of New York by the State officials. I want to call atten- 
tion to his own State, where he claims that they are so well 
satisfied. Here is the last speech made by one of the senators 
on he floor of the senate in the State of Massachusetts. It 
reads: 

Workmen's compensation insurance—Employers robbed—Injured work- 
ers swindled—Workers forced to pay $15.60 r capita tax—State 
fund onl Address delivered by Hon. Warren E. Tarbell 
floor of chusetts Senate April 5, 1922. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The proposition introduced by Mr. War- 
ren Tarbell got one vote in the whole legislature, both in the 
House and the Senate, when it came up for action. [Laughter,], 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am glad to have my friend, who is so 
courageous, make that statement, as I may be inclined to think 
he is as much mistaken as he is about other things. He appeals 
to the intelligence of this House on the same basis that thinks 
that Yom Kippur is a kind of herring, and that Easter Sunday. 
is a sister of Billy Sunday. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does it not show that the employees were 
paying more than two and a half millions more than they would 
pay under the State fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; that is demonstrated by every 
actuary and every investigating committee and from independ- 
ent sources, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am at a loss to understand 
why this is made exclusive. If Government insurance is better 
and cheaper, why will not that fact in itself drive out private 
insurance companies, and if it does not drive them out, why 
should Congress be interested in driving them out? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I might answer the gentleman in a 
psychological way. I doubt if you or I ever took out life 
insurance until we were importuned. This insurance is made 
compulsory, and then we are asked by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to tax the employers 35 per cent so that the 
insurance people can go out and solicit the business among and 
for themselves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But you make it compulsory to 
take out Government insurance rather than private insurance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have tried to answer that. 

Mr. LAYTON. But the gentleman has not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Delaware may be 
right; I have done my best to answer it. The Lockwood in- 
vestigation in New York explains that there is a fraudulent 
cutting of other kinds of insurance, burglary, flywheel, and 
other casualties which are not associated with Government ac- 
tivity in State funds in any State whereby by collusive action 
they are able to obtain the business as against the State fund. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to embarrass 
the gentleman, but that is thicker than it was before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FITZGHRALD. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. If it is true that the Government offers better 
insurance at a cheaper rate, is it not also true as a usual thing 
that good business men would seek the best rate of insurance 
without being importuned? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I answer the gentleman by referring 
him to the life insurance companies that attempted insurance 
by mail at a saving of the agents’ commissions. They were not 
able to go on with it. They kept it up advertised in some 
of the high-class magazines, and although everybody could go 
to them, nobody would take the trouble to do it. Cutting the 
rates for other classes of insurance to induce employers to 
deal with the stock companies is a notorious scheme to get busi- 
ness away from the State fund. This is not my say-so, but 
this is the testimony taken by the Lockwood committee of the 
New York State Legislature which investigated conditions in 
the State and the city of New York. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice that the first part of the 
bill abolishes all causes of action, so that one must look to the 
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bill. In case of disfigurement, you are allowed only to recover 
when it diminishes ability to obtain employment. Suppose a 
man gets his ear cut off or his toe cut off, such as to cause tre- 
mendous physical pain and disfigurement, and yet it would not 
interfere with the kind of business that he is doing. He can 
not receive anything at all under this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is right, because 
this is solely economic. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. You abolish all causes of action. 
There are many causes of action that under the present laws 
throughout the country can be sustained, where there is dis- 
figurement, which would not result in lack of ability to obtain 
employment, but which would cause humiliation and pain, and 
for which, where it is negligently done, any man ought to have 
the right to obtain compensation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would agree with the gentleman on 
that, and I would be very glad to join in an amendment on 
that subject. These bills are far from perfect. I am in acco 
with the gentleman on that ground. r 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is there any organized machinery now ex- 
isting which will carry into effect this Government insurance? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. We have a commission here for the 
employees of the United States, all of them—600,000—to which 
we turn this over. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do they do an insurance business under the 
Federal liability act? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So far as I know. 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, no. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. This bill is in accord with that. 

Mr, BARBOUR. If it is necessary to create an entirely new 
bureau or department to conduct this insurance business, and 
there are only 100,000 people to take insurance, and private com- 
panies also engage, then there would not be enough business to 
go around. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In spite of what my opponent from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] says, all of the official propaganda 
going out from the headquarters of the insurance companies ad- 
mit that the District of Columbia would not admit of a competi- 
tive plan; that it must be either one or the other—we must make 
it compulsory and turn it over to the insurance companies or 
make it compulsory and use the machinery that we already 
have. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is conceded by everyone? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. I can show the gentleman the in- 
surance company propaganda that went out on that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield a little 
time to myself in order to answer some of these questions. There 
was not an insurance company that appeared before our com- 
mittee, or that was represented before our committee, that op- 
posed the workmen’s compensation act. There was no insur- 
ance company or a representative of an insurance company 
that appeared before our committee that objected to the State 
fund provided that they had the privilege of competing with 
that State fund. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Suppose the Government had to establish 
a bureau or some kind of machinery for carrying on this insur- 
ance business. It would be more or less expensive. Suppose 
the private insurance companies came in through their agencies 
now existing and competing, would it not necessarily follow that 
the Government would do this insurance business at a loss? 

There are only 100,000 prospects to begin with. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to be perfectly fair. In the first 
place the Government has this machinery. It is provided in 
both the Fitzgerald bill and in my bill that the present machin- 
ery shall be used. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do they do an insurance business? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; they do not. They only insure the 
Government just the same as under the laws in most of the 
States an individual can insure his own employees if he will de- 
posit a bond sufficientlydarge to cover all of the loss that may be 
entailed under that insurance. That is allowed in many States, 
and also mutual insurance. The Goyernment, in other words, 
acts as an individual; that is, insuring its own employees in 
carrying its own insurance, 

Mr, BARBOUR. And the commission now is not conducting 
an insurance business? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But if this bill goes into effect it will have 
to do it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If this bill goes into effect, the board tells 
me that they could not carry it on with their present force; 
that everything would have to be kept separate, and they would 
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have to have an entirely new force to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does it not necessarily follow that this in- 
surance business will have to be done entirely by the Govern- 
ment or by private companies? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will agree that there is not enough 
business here to divide between the two, but that is no reason 
why the Government should say that an individual who wanted 
to do business here shall not do it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then, it resolves itself into a question of 
the Government doing an insurance business or private com- 
panies doing it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. As I understand, the Government has now 
machinery by which it carries into effect the insurance of 
Federal employees. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 4 

Mr. WYANT. Did this department inform the committee that 
they would have to have an entirely new machinery to insure 
these other parties proposed to be taken on by this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I do not think that I am mistaken when 
I say that the board did not inform the committee, nor was it 
asked by the committee—I see no reference to it in the hear- 
ings—as to whether they could carry on the business. Of course 
they can carry on the business, but the gentleman’s common 
sense as a business man would show him that in this entirely 
different class of business they would have to employ more 
help; they would have to take from the ranks of the producers 
and add to the ranks of the consumers in order to carry on the 
business, 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, however, it will go out 
to the country at large that Congress is establishing, at least as 
far as the District of Columbia is concerned, a governmental 
monopoly in this class of business? 

Mr UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I at one time had a rather 
comprehensive knowledge of this subject. In 1910 I was the 
author of the cooperative relief bill for coal and clay miners 
in my State, which was one of the pioneer laws on the subject 
of compulsory compensation legislation. And I was a member of 
the committee which drafted the present compensation law in 
Maryland, and yet I rise to speak on this bill before the com- 
mittee with some reluctance and diffidence because I have been 
connected more or less for a number of years with the insur- 
ance business and a large part of the business written for the 
firm of which I am a member is compensation insurance. How- 
ever, I feel that here in the District of Columbia, with a very 
limited field for the writing of business and a very few em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous occupations, that it would be 
unfair for Congress to pass a law compelling the private em- 
ployers of the District of Columbia to insure their employees 
and then open that field to the competition of insurance com- 
panies and force them to pay an overhead of from 35 to 60 
per cent in excess of what they would have to pay under a 
State or a district fund. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who set up a straw Frankenstein here this afternoon and then 
kicked it to pieces, says he admits that the cost of writing in- 
surance by insurance companies or by private capital is fully 
35 per cent in excess of what it would cost if conducted under 
the fund provided by the Fitzgerald bill, but he pointed out to 
the House the fact that in the bill now before the committee 
an initial appropriation was carried of $50,000 to set in 
motion the machinery of insuring the private employees here 
in the District of Columbia. Now, I call the attention of the 
committee to this fact that in this bill it is also provided that 
there shall be set up a reserve fund to pay losses due to the 
injury or death of workmen and it is provided that when the 
fund reaches the sum of $100,000 the $50,000 paid out of the 
Federal Treasury is to be refunded. But what does the gen- 
tleman provide in the bill he proposes as a substitute for the 
bill now before the House? 

The gentleman just stated to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that it would necessitate additional em- 
ployees—additional clerks, stenographers—additional offices and 
quarters; but he did not tell the committee this was to be 
paid for out of the fund created by the provisions of the Fitz- 
gerald bill. What does the gentleman provide in his bill? 
Let me call your attention to the method by which the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts legislates along the lines of economy. 
Section 2 of his bill, the very first page, provides that there 


shall be appointed a compensation commissioner: at $4,500 to 


administer the law. In section 5 it provides that the compensa- 
tion commissioner may employ a deputy or deputies, clerks, 
officers, and other assistants and fix their compensation, sub- 
ject to the written approval of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. When the gentleman from Massachusetts 
comes to providing jobs and making expenditures from the 
Federal Treasury, the sky is the limit; but in this bill when it 
comes to dealing with the question of the injured employees 
the gentleman has put the total awards. payable under that 
bill as low as he consistently. can, taking into consideration the 
law. of bis own State and in other States on, the subject. 

Mr. UNDBRHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will state to the gentleman, that in my 
bill the awards are higher than existing in any State in the 
Union 7 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I differ with the gentleman. I hold in my. 
hand a report of the Department of Labor, and I call attention 
to the fact that the Federal act and the law in a great many 
of the States provides that when a man is permanently dis- 
abled his family shall receive compensation for an indefinite 
period; and I call attention to the fact. that in his bill it pro- 
yides that it shall be limited, and that if within the 10 years 
the man totally disabled becomes either a pauper or 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I call. attention further to the fact that 
in section 16 of his bill, I think it is, it provides that the in- 
surance companies can. go and settle their differences with the 
injured employee. In other words, the man who may be per- 
manently disabled under provisions of the bill may be be- 
guiled by the soothing words of some adjuster of the insurance 
company to settle for the compensation due him in any manner 
that he might. see fit, subject to the approval of the insurance 
commissioners. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 2 

Mr. LAYTON. I know you will, my friend; we are old-time 
friends since 1920. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I know, and I, am deeply indebted. to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAYTON. But will the gentleman tell me as a citizen of 
the United States why he should be willing to pass any law 
that would keep any reputable business out of the District 
where the Capitol of the country. is? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, I will say to the: gentleman when 
Congress attempts to legislate and say that employers shall 
carry insurance in a city such as this, where there is practically 
no industry and where a great majority of the employees are 
engaged in nonhazardous. oecupations, and we have 
set up a compensation commission to adjudicate. and adjust 
compensation connected, with Federal employees, that we should 
provide this same class of protection that many of the States, 
which have been pioneers. in this movement for compensation 
legislation, now provide. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the principle is good, let us go the whole 
hog about legislation. Let us put Woodward & Lothrop out of 
business, put all the other merchants out of business for the 
sake and the benefit of the people of the District of Columbia, 
and keep all merchants and everybody else doing anything 


under heaven outside of the District for the benefit of the 


people and let. the Government do it all. 

Mr: ZIHLMAN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that a few 
years ago, when legislatures took up the question of injuries to 
men in employment, there was a great clamor as to taking 
property without due process of law; that they could not pass 
a- law compelling an employer to compensate his employee; but: 
nobody now, with the modern thought on the subjeet before 
them, would dare to voice that opinion which was voiced by 
many. constitutional lawyers on this question. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman, I suppose, is restrained from 
taking a chance in the amalgamation of the car lines of the 
city, for the purpose of securing cheaper car fares? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. We were only restrained from the fact that 
when we brought in a bill Members proceeded to kick it all over 
the House and did not offer a substitute for it. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that the law of almost every 
State in the Union, distrusting insurance companies, writes for 
them the contracts so far as life and fire insurance companies 
are concerned. Do the various insurance companies prescribe 
the terms in accident cases? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They not only do that, but make terms as to 
life-insurance policies. 
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Mr. LONDON. Do the States prescribe the terms of accident 
policies? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. ‘They regulate the reserve and protection of 
policyholders. 

Mr. LONDON. The State has practically preseribed the terms 
of the policy, It has taken out the making of contracts: from 
Say Kepez of the insurance companies because of the frauds com- 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: I am glad to have that information added to 
the discussion. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to say that the State of California 
does provide the form of policy. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from New York says it is 
almost universal among the States. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. How many States make the State or 
government insurance exclusive? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Five States. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. What others? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman knows them. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH: I am asking for information. 

Mr. ZIHGMAN. I bave them here. Exclusive are Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Michigan, Porto Rico, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Mr. LAYTON: Wyoming is: exclusive? 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 

8 What is that last word? Is it Wyoming? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. It can not possibly be. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will explain to the gentleman. I can loan 
him this pamphlet. 
Mr. LAYTON. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will give the gentleman the Government 
statement. I also want to call attention to the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who is so concerned about the 
enormous expenditures under the Fitzgerald bill, appropriates 
$20,000 in his bill annually for the years 1922 and 1923, and so 
much thereof as may be necessary annually for the maintenance 
of the office of the compensation commissioner of the District: of 
Columbia and in the payment of salaries and expenses of the 
conunissioner and his employees. ; 

Further appropriation: is made of $5,000 for the year 1922 
for the necessary expenses of aforesaid compensation commis- 
sioner to cover printing, office fixtures, and other legitimate ex- 
penses, So that when it comes to the matter of officers and 
competent help—stenographers, typists, clerks, and assistants— 
the gentleman: has been: very liberal, and I want to show just 
how liberal the gentleman has made provisions for compensa- 
tion in his bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the: gentleman pretend that. this 
can be carried on without expense? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I contend that under the Fitzgerald) bill 
sufficient: premium will be collected to pay the expenses, and 
that is clearly outlined. in the bill. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Who pays them? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. ‘The employers, the policyholders, The pub- 
lic pays, absolutely, 

Mr: UNDERHILL. In my Dill I provide for the executive 
officers, but I do not provide for a whole army of employees 
to take care of all of these workmen, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. You provide for the necessary employees. 
I want to ask. the gentleman from Massachusetts—I do not 
want to misquote him—did you not state before the committee 
that this bill of yours was perfectly acceptable to the insurance 
companies? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I did not make any such statement. I 
do not know whether it is or not, and I do not care. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is not the gentleman, at least, in this di- 
lemma, that either the functions already established for Gov- 
ernment employees in their compensation liability are too much, 
or else there will have to be an additional force to take care 
of the additional work that will be thrown upon them? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think there is any question about 
that being true, I will say to the gentleman. There will be 
additional employees, and they will be paid as part of the 
overhead for managing this phase of the business of the Fed- 
eral accident commission, by the premium and policy, holders. 

Mr. LAYTON. And then, of course, if there is an additional 
cost and overhead charges, the increase must come out of the 
Treasury or, what amounts to the same thing, out of the pock- 
ets of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


I can not understand how it could be. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN: I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he will yield me five additional minutes? 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that in the Underhill bill the total and permanent disa- 
bility is limited to payments aggregating $5,000, so that at the 
end of 10 years the injured employee, if his injury is total and 
permanent, would be a charge on the community. I want to 
call attention to the fact that way out in Arizona this provision 
is for life; in California, I will state to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Barsour], this provision is for life; in Colo- 
rado, for life; in Idaho, for life; in Illinois, for life; in 
Nevada, for life; in Pennsylvania, for life; in North Dakota, 
for life; in Ohio, for life; in South Dakota, for life; in Wash- 
ington, for life; in West Virginia, for life; and under the com- 
pensation laws for Federal employees if a man is permanently 
and totally injured he gets compensation—a percentage of his 
wages—as long as he lives, but undér the provision of the 
very liberal bill of the gentleman from Massachusetts he is 
limited to 85,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman state that the 
States can control the rates charged by insurance companies? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state to the gentleman from Virginia 
that in the gentleman’s own State, the State of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], according to this publica- 
tion of the Government, the original proposition was to create 
a mutual company of employers, supervised and guaranteed by 
the State. But owing to the great pressure of the insurance 
companies, from the agitation against this form of legislation, 
they made what they call a fourfold plan, and that the experi- 
ence of Massachusetts has been the experience in Maryland. 
Originally it was proposed to create a State fund, and the law 
now provides that you can insure in the State funds or you can 
carry your own insurance by depositing the proper bond; and 
an employer can insure in a stock company, and he can insure 
in a mutual company. The fourfold plan is in operation in 
Maryland and other States. : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that in the gentle- 
man’s State and in my State, as well as in the District of Co- 
lumbia, an insurance commission is authorized by law to regu- 
late the insurance companies and restrain the rates within cer- 
tain limits. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In my State the authority to administer 
the workmen’s compensation law is vested in a commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is true with us. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Yes; I recall now that they must approve 
the rates submitted. I will say to the gentleman that in my 
State and in many other States the experience has been that 
the insurance companies through the solicitors get the preferred 
business and discourage the writing of others, and the State 
usually gets the undesirable end of the business. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If this bill passes, it seems to me 
the District of Columbia would be a “no man’s land,” so far as 
insurance business is concerned, but they could do business in 
the adjoining States of Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that they have 
no business now to speak of, and in order to get business Con- 
gress would have to say so by law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand you are proposing 
new legislation here, but that it is at variance with that of the 
State that the gentleman partly represents and that of the 
State that I partly represent. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. OGDEN. Of course, the insurance companies are doing 
a liability business in the District at this time, are they not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They are doing some, but not the great 
volume of business that they would do if this act went into 
effect. The volume of business must necessarily be small here, 
because there are no industries of a hazardous nature here. 

Mr. OGDEN. Whatever such business there is would be 
destroyed by this bill, and they will be driven out of business 
altogether? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There would be nothing to compel the em- 
ployer to take out double insurance. 

Mr. OGDEN. It would be a double liability? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. OGDEN. I want to call this to the gentleman's atten- 
tion: Beginning on line 21 of page 2 of the Fitzgerald bill it 
is provided: 


a 8 means only an injury sustained in the course of employ- 
ment, including disease arising out of and in the course of employment 
and an injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed 
against an employee because of his employment. 

What particular situation did the gentleman have in mind 
when that provision was inserted? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state to the gentleman that this is 
not my bill, but the provision, no doubt, is intended to cover 
injuries received because of the occupation of the employee, 
such as assault. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have just pointed out, there is a 
limitation of payment of $5,000 in this bill to those who may 
be permanently injured, contrary to the provisions of the acts 
of most of the States and contrary to the Federal compensation 
or liability law. In section 26 it is provided that the injured 
employee can adjust the matter, can compromise the sum that 
the insurance company may owe him, which is a form that is 
not found in the Massachusetts law. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] said that his bill was taken 
largely from the insurance laws of his own State. There is no 
such provision in Massachusetts that would allow an insurance 
company to adjust their liability with the injured employee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. My bill, in section 15, provides that it 
shall not be done without the consent and permission of the 
insurance commission. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; I understand that. 

Now, I contend that in a limited field such as obtains here 
in the District of Columbia, with a commission already set up, 
adjusting hundreds of ‘cases each year; a commission whose 
members are competent and who, I understand, are willing to 
handle this additional business, where the number of injured 
is relatively small, where the business can be written at an 
average of 3 per cent overhead, as compared with from 35 to 60 
per cent on the part of insurance companies, we should give to 
the people of the District the opportunity of securing this class 
of protection at the lowest rate possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has again expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I want to repeat a question that I asked my 
friend. Does he not think it a vicious principle 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I do not think it is any more vicious a prin- 
ciple to say how he shall buy his insurance than to say that he 
shall insure. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman has not heard my question in 
full. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Do not you think 
that it is a vicious principle for this Congress to say that any 
legitimate business in the territory presided over by the United 
States shall not have the right to enter in? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not consider it any more vicious than to 
say that the employer shall take insurance; and if you compel 
a man to take something, you should provide the best possible 
vehicle for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. To whom does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield five minutes to myself. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, this debate has gone along on a 
great question, which is one that is universally understood, I 
believe, and accepted in all the States. The fact of the matter 
is, this country has been very dilatory in matters of this kind. 
That will be manifest when we note and comprehend the fact 
that in Germany they had compensation laws 100 years ago. 
They have old-age pension laws in England, Germany, Austria, 
Australia, and New Zealand in successful operation; every- 
thing is done to extend the helping hand to the weak and the 
unfortunate, For the District of Columbia to have a compen- 
sation law is marking time far behind the rest of the divisions 
of government in the country. Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and many of the other 
Western States have had these laws in full and successful op- 
eration. Therefore, fundamentally, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, these laws are acceptable, and as to their functioning 
they have been satisfactory and have met every requirement. 

Now, what we are trying to do is to perfect them as we step 
along in the march of advancement; trying to apply something 
to the District of Columbia. although admitting that conditions 
here are somewhat different from those in the States, both as 
to the laws governing the District, on account of the District 
not being a municipality, but a species of Government reserva- 
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tion, without the sovereignty of a State, and otherwise, so that 
the laws of a State could not be transferred and applied here 
as they are in New York or Pennsylvania, or as they are out in 
Kansas, where Colonel LITTLE lives, where they have been 
adopted and perfected. 

Therefore, in applying this law to the District of Columbia— 
a measure that has worked with splendid success in the great 
industrial State of Pennsylvania—and I do not think I am im- 
modest or boastful when I say a thing that has worked suc- 
cessfully in Pennsylvania will work well anywhere else in any 
ah that will justify the application of a beneficent law 

ke this. 

Mr. OGDEN. You have the competitive system in Pennsyl- 
vania, have you not? 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, yes; and that is the exact point I want to 
refer to. 

Mr. WYANT. Before the gentleman closes—— 

Mr. FOCHT. I have only started. 

Mr. WYANT. I wish the gentleman would address his atten- 
tion to this exclusive feature of this bill. Personally, I am 
strongly in favor of employers’ liability laws, but the thing to 
which I object in the bill is the exclusive feature. Now, the 
gentleman is well posted in this matter 

Mr. FOCHT. I admit it, 

Mr. WYANT. Will he give us some reason for inserting 
this exclusive feature in the bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am afraid I can not do that. That is just 
exactly where the trouble comes with this bill, and where 
it has found opposition from the day it was offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FITZGERALD], whose heart, 
like mine, is for the man who is down and out, and who wishes 
to help the man who is injured. We must extend that help- 
fulness wherever injury may befall a man, particularly the 
workingman. 

I want to see this thing so enlarged and extended that it 
will not only include the injured but will include helpfulness 
to the sick man and the sick woman and a pension for the aged 
as well. We shall have come nearer to the last word in Chris- 
tian civilization when those things are accomplished. But 
progress must be made slowly. Therefore, believing with all 
my heart in a reasonable compensation bill, I can not under- 
stand why this bill should be imperiled and why we are asked, 
to vote for a bill containing the obnoxious principle of con- 
tinued governmental interference with the business of the 
people, something that does not appear in that wonderfully 
successful measure now operating so satisfactorily in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield to myself five minutes more. So suc- 
cessfully does this law operate in Pennsylvania that the few 
men whom I employ in my publishing plant actually cost so 
little that I never hear anything about it. And notwithstand- 
ing the low cost there they have a reserve fund of something 
approximating $5,000,000, although the insurance has not been 
in operation any great length of time. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
miliar with the Pennsylvania law. Will he kindly give us the 
fundamental differences between the Pennsylvania statute and 
this bill which is now before us? 

Mr. FOCHT. The fundamental difference, as I understand 
it, is one which I would like to have clarified by the gentlemen 
who wish to establish governmental control-in contradistinction 
to the operation of the law in Pennsylvania, where insurance 
companies have the opportunity to compete with the State. 
Now, if the Government is going to do it so much cheaper than 
private companies can do it, then why is it necessary to legis- 
late against the private companies? If the Government will 
do it more cheaply and do it as well as the private companies, 
then the Government ought to get the business in open com- 
petition, 

Mr. LAYTON. Would not that be a good logical argument 
in favor of the Government going into every form of business 
under heaven? 

Mr. FOCHT. That is the one reason I sent to Pennsyl- 
vania for the experts from the capital of that State. Mr. 
Mackey sent down several experts from the Pennsylvania board 
to give testimony before the committee, and it is the one bone 
of contention so far as this bill is concerned. No man on this 
floor will vote against compensation for injured employees in 
Washington, but I believe if the thing were separated so that 
an opportunity were given to vote upon each proposition singly 
every man here would vote against governmental interference 
and governmental ownership and governmental control. Now, 
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during the rest of this debate I would like to have Members 
who understand this thing and who are sincere and earnest ex- 
plain to us why they can not take out of this bill the element 
of Government control and let it operate successfully, as it 
does in Pennsylvania, and not hamper and jeopardize the possi- 
bility of the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman realizes that 
in Pennsylvania there is a 10 per cent differential in favor of 
the State. 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
panies do business. 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; and you do not establish the obnoxious 
principle of this exclusive governmental feature, a thing that 
is a nuisance and an annoyance to every man who believes 
in individual incentive. If we are going to continue to inter- 
fere with private enterprise, we will take away the rock upon 
which this Government is built, which is the hope of any 
young man to succeed in enterprise, and if the Government is 
going to run all the business, then all of us will be Government 
employees, and then the Government itself will perish and be 
eclipsed. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAYTON, The gentleman and I are in thorough accord. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to yield any time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has an hour and five min- 
utes remaining, and the other side have 40 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. During the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] reference was made to the fact that 
in the Fitzgerald bill the payments are indefinite in the case 
of the death of an employee. I understand the gentleman’s 
bill provides for a maximum payment of $5,000 extending over 
a certain period of time. Is that correct? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman state why he gives a limited 
sum rather than the payment over an indefinite period of time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, the two bills differ in 
many minor ways, and this is one of them. I have been, in 
addition to being a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, a member of the Committee on Claims in this 
House. I have reported from time to time various bills for the 
death of citizens of the United States caused through no neglect 
or fault on their part but through the carelessness or drunken- 
ness or neglect of some Government employee, and in no case 
has the sum exceeded $5,000 for a death. That has been the 
maximum, and when I realize the amount of energy and time 
and explanation to get these just claims adjudicated before this 
House I thought that possibly the House was committed to the 
$5,000 maximum in the case of death. à 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. ` 

Mr. LAYTON. Has one of these claims been paid yet? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know. 

Mr. LAYTON. The reason that I have asked the question is 
that I have had two claims of this character where the evidence 
was absolutely conclusive and there has not been a settlement 
in either instance yet. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It seems to me there should be some limi- 
tation; it seems to me that this thing ought not to run on in- 
definitely. If you run these matters along indefinitely regard- 
ing the insured: workman and his dependents, there will be no 
incentive on the part of anybody to try to-improve conditions; 
it will be an easy thing for them in many instances to live on 
the amount of the award by compensation laws. You will note 
that in my bill I try to provide for that; that there shall be a 
specific sum for the loss of a hand or a foot, a toe or a finger, 
or an arm or a leg, and all the members or parts of the anatomy 
which enter into the carrying on of business and making a 
living. 

The insurance company can not take any advantage because 
it is specifically stated in the bill what their responsibilities 
are. It may be better to carry this over a series of years. I 
know the United States Government, the Federal Employees’ 
Commission, have paid in instances claims amounting to $12,000 
and over and are still going on, but that is one of the ways 
in which the Government carries on its business, and it is one 
of the objections I had to placing more business in the hands of 
of the Government. 

Now I have in my hand a report of the hearings before the 
subcommittee, and I want to read to you what the insurance 
commissioner of the State of Massachusetts has said. He said 
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he had had four years’ experience as chairman of the board, 
several years as chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
that had all the bills to do with workmen's compensation, and 
one summer served on a special committee, and he said in all 
that experience he never knew an instance where the insur- 
ance companies have not been willing to settle all claims on a 
reasonably fair basis. That brings us to the real reason for 
passing a workmen's compensation bill. It is not how much 
the employer pays, it is not how much society contributes, or 
how much industry has contributed in regard to paying it. The 
real reason for it is to pay the employee for the injury he has 
received, and that is covered in my bill without unnecessary 
delay. The proponents of my bill say that that is not a busi- 
ness now existing; that it is a new business created by this 
law. As a matter of fact, many of the merchants, many of the 
men who employ help, carry insurance to-day in behalf of their 
employees. Why should they not continue to deal with insur- 
ance companies in the same pleasant relations they have had in 
the past; why should they have to shift and change and go to 
the Government employees who are only on the job seven hours 
of the day, when he could call up the agent over the telephone 
and tell him what the difficulty is, what he wants to do, and 
get the business and all of his worry and trouble passed along 
to the agent or representative of the insurance company? 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Do the hearings disclose the number of 
States in which this payment to the beneficiary extends over 
an indefinite period of time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Zrmtaran] gave that to the House, and I have no reason 
to question his statement. There are many States that ex- 
tend it over an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. Speaking of the Fitzgerald bill, in what 
manner does the bill compel the employers to insure? Does it 
fine them or does it remove the old common law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It removes the old common law; he has 
no protection in the courts. 

Mr, LONDON. The penalty is that it withdraws the old 
common law from any-defense the employer may make? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Practically all defense is withdrawn. 

Mr. LONDON. That is the only penalty it imposes. 

Mr, UNDERHILL, And the same in my bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. ` 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not had an opportunity to 
study the gentleman’s bill. Is the gentleman's bill as liberal 
to the employees as the law in any of the States? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In many respects my bill is much more 
liberal to the employees than in any of the States, including 
the State of Ohio. There is some question as to the good judg- 
ment of that. The Fitzgerald bill carries a maximum of $25 
a week, and in his own State the maximum is only 816. 

In Massachusetts it is more than that. I provide for a 
maximum of $25 in my bill. The only limitation I made in my 
bill that is not made in the Fitzgerald bill is as to time, and I 
do specify the exact amount which shall be paid for a finger, 
a toe, an arm, or a leg, and so forth. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I take it for granted, then, that the 
gentleman's bill reaches the high-water mark of liberality which 
obtains in any of these States where compensation laws are in 
effect. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. Mr. Chairman, before I go any 
further, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in order that I may have my bill printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9546) relating to assuring compensation for accidental 


injuries or death of employees in certain occupations in the District 
of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, eto., That this act shall be known as The District of 
Columbia workmen's compensation act.” 

Src. 2. That the office of compensation commissioner for the District 
of Columbia is hereby created. It shall be the duty of such commis- 
sioner to administer. this act. He shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and shall be an a dent of 
said District. His term of office shall be for four years, but said com- 
missioners may at any time remove him for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. The salary of such commissioner shall be 
$4,500 per annum, and: shall be paid as other salaries and expenses of 
public officers of the District of Columbia are paid. ‘The commissioner 
Shall devote his entire time to the duties of the office and shall not 
hold any position of trust or engage in any occupation or business inter- 
Tang or inconsistent with his duties as such commissioner. The com- 
missioner shall maintain an office in the District of Columbia, to be 
provided by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Src. 4. That the office of the compensation commissioner shall be 
open for the transaction of business during all business hours of each 
and every day. excepting Sunday and legal holidays. All hearings shall 
be open to the public and shall stand and be adjourned without further 
notice thereof on its record. All Reiger co of the commissioner shall 
be shown on his record of 99 which shall be a public record, 
and shall contain a record of each case considered and the award made 
and of all remuneration paid or allowed to any employee of the com- 
missioner or to any other person for services: Provided, however, That 
any person in the employ of the commissioner who shall divulge any 
information secured by him in respect to the transactions, property, or 
business of any person, firm, company or corporation, association or 
joint partuership to any person other than the compensation commis- 
sioner or a deputy commissioner shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine.of not less than $100 or ‘more than $500, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 12 months, in the discretion of the court. and shall 
rid ac be disqualified from holding any appointment with the com- 


oner. 

Sec. 5. That the compensation commissioner may employ a deputy 
or deputies, clerks, e and other assistants, and fix their 
compensation, subject to the written approval of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. The commissioner shall provide necessar, 
office furniture and supplies for the same. Such compensation and a 
necessary expenses shall be audited and paid as other salaries and ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia are paid. The commissioner shall 
provide himself with a seal for the authentication of his orders, awards, 
and proceedings, upon which shall be inscribed the words District o 
Columbia Compensation Commissioner—Official Seal.” 

The compensation commissioner and each deputy commissioner shall, 
before entering upon the duties of his office, take and subscribe to the 
constitutional oath of office. 

Sec. 6. That the compensation commissioner and each deputy com- 
missioner shall, for purposes contemplated by this act, have power to 
issue subpænas, compel the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths, 
certify to official acts, compel the production of pertinent books, pay 
rolls, accounts, papers, records, documents, and testimony, 

Ifa n subp@naed to attend or in attendance before the compen- 
sation commissioner or a deputy commissioner shall, without reasonable 
cause, fail or refuse to attend or refuse to be examined or to answer a 
legal and tinent question, or to produce a book or paper when 
ordered to do so by the commissioner or deputy commissioner, the com- 
missioner may apply to any judge of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, upon proof by affidavit of the fact, for a rule or order 
returnable in not less thah two or more than five days, directing such 

on to show cause before the judge who made the order, or any other 
udge aforesaid, why he should not be committed to jail; upon the re- 
turn of Such order the judge before whom the matter and such person 
shali come on for a bearing shall examine under oath such n, and 
such person shall be given an oppor to be heard; and f the judge 
shall determine that such person has failed or refused, without reason- 
able cause or legal excuse, to attend or to be examined or to answer a 
legal or pertinent question, or to produce a book or paper which he was 
ordered to bring or produce, he may forthwith commit the offender to 
jail, there to remain until he submits to do the act which he was so 
required to do or is discharged according to law. 

Sec. T. That each officer or person who serves a subpena issued as 
aforesaid shall receive the same fee as the marshal would receive where 
said witness is subpenged, and each witness who appears in obedience 
to a subpana before the compensation commissioner or a deputy com- 
missioner shall receive for his attendance the fees and mileage provided 
for witnesses in civil cases in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which shall be audited and paid in the same manner as other 
expenses hereinbefore provided for. o witness sub ed at the in- 
stance of a party other than the compensation com sioner or deputy 
co issioner shall be entitied to compensation, unless the commissioner 
or deputy ehall certify that his testimony was material to the matter 
investigated. In an investigation the commissioner may cause deposi- 
tions of witnesses residing within or without the District to be taken 
in the manner prescribed by law for like depositions taken 
pending before Bus Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The 
compensation commissioner shall have authority to appoint, by his writ- 
ten order, any subordinate or other person to serve subpe@nas, notices, 
and all other papers issued by and in his name. 

Sec, 8. That. subject to the provisions of this act, the compensation 
commissioner shall adopt reasonable and proper rules to govern his pro- 
cedure, which procedure shall be as summary and simple as reasonably 
may be. He shall regulate and provide for the kind and character of 
notices and the service thereof, and, in cases of injury by accident to 
employees, the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence and the 
method of taking and furnishing the same for the establishment of the 
right to compensation. He shali determine the nature and forms of 
application of those claiming to be entitled to benefits or compensation, 
and shall regulate the method of making investigations, physical exami- 
nations, and inspections, and prescribe the time within which adjudica- 
tions and awards shall be made: Provided, That all such rules and 
regulations shall conform to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. That a transcribed copy of the evidence and proceedings, or 
any specific part thereof, of any investigation taken by a stenographer 
appointed by the compensation commissioner or a deputy commissioner, 
being certified and sworn to by such stenographer to be a true and cor- 
rect transcript of the testimony, or of a particular witness, or of an 
specific part thereof, or to be a correct transcript of the proceedings ha 
on such investigation so 8 to be taken and subscribed. may be 
received in evidence by the com: ioner or a deputy with the same 
effect as if such stenographer were present and testified to the facts 
certified. A copy of such transcript shall be furnished on demand to 
an in interest upon payment of the fee therefor, as provided by 
se of the compensation commissioner. 

Src. 10. (a) That the compensation commissioner shall prepare and 
furnish free of cost blank forms and provide for their distribution so 
that the same may be rano avaliable, of applications for benefits or 
compensation, notices to employers, proof of injury or death, of medical 
attendance, of employment and wage earnings, and such other blanks as 
may be deemed proper and advisable, and it shall be the duty of em 
ployers to constantly keep on hand a sufficient supply of such blanks, 


in cases 


1922. 


(b) The compensation commissioner shall inquire into the causes and 
results of accidents to employees, and study the methods of safeguarding 
against such accidents. he said commissioner, or any of his agents, 
my enter into any place of employment for the purpose of collecting 
facts and statistics, examining the provisions made for the health, pro- 
tection, and safet; the ob- 
servance of any tion, or 
order relating thereto. 

Src, 11. at annually, on or before the 1st day of January, the com- 
ae commissioner shall make a report to the Commissioners of the 

istrict of Columbia, which shall inclnde a statement of the number of 
the causes of the accidents leading to the injuries 
is were made, and a detailed statement of the ex- 
other matters which the commis- 
ng any recommendations he may 


acct. 
o this 


of employees and observing and enforci: 
aw, ordinance, or other lawful rule, regu 


awards made by him 
for which the award 
penses of his office, together with an 
sioner deenis proper to report, inclu 
desire to make. 

Sec. 12. That if an 8 suffers personal injury or death b 
dent arising out of and in the course of an employment subject 
act his employer or insurer shall pay or provide compensation according 
to the schedules of this act, except where the injury is occasioned by the 
willful intention of the injured employee to bring about the nAn or 
death of himself or of another, or where the inj results solely from 
the intoxication of the injured employes while on du Where the in- 
yy is occasioned by the willful intention of the injured employee to 

ring about the injury or death of himself or of another, or where the 
injury results solely from the intoxication of the injured employee while 
on duty, neither the injured employee nor any dependent of such em- 
ploges shal! receive compensation under this act. 
he liability prescribed by the last preceding paragraph shall be ex- 
clusive, except that if an employer fail to secure the payment of com- 
ensation for his injured employees and their dependents, as provided 
this act, an injured employee or his legal representative, in case 
death results from the injury, may, at his option, elect either to claim 
compensation under this act or to maintain an action in the courts for 
damages on account of such injury; and in such an action the defend- 
ant may not plead as a defense that the injury was caused by the 
negligence of a fellow servant or that the 5 assumed the risk 
of his employment, or that the injury was due to the contributory 
negligence of the employee. 
EC. 13. That this act shall apply to all private employments, except 
as herein otherwise provided. It shall not apply to— 

(1) Any employment in commerce between the District of Columbia 
and any of the States, Territories, or possessions of the United States 
pe any. foreign nation or nations, in the service of a common carrier by 
railroad ; 

(2) Any employment that is casual and not in the usual course of 
the trade, business, occupation, or profession of the 8 

(3) Any employment in an occupation not carried on by the employer 
for the sake of 53 gain; 

8 Any employment as a household domestic servant; or 
5) Any employment by an eleemosynary institution or association. 
rovided, however, That an excluded employment may be brought 
under the provisions of this act by express agreement in writing be- 
ha the employer and employee filed with the compensation commis- 
oner, 

Sec. 14. (a) That where an accident happens while the employee is 
ve ae elsewhere than in the District of Columbia which wouid en- 
title him or his dependents to compensation if it had happened in such 
District, the employee or his dependents shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion, if the contract of employment was made in said District, if the 
employer's place of business is in said District, or if the residence of 
the employee is in said District: Provided, That his contract of em- 

Li fap Was not expressly for service exclusively outside of said 

stric 

(b) Provided, however, That if an 1 N shall receive compensa- 
tion or damages under the law of any State or Territory other than 
the District of Columbia, nothing herein contained shall be construed 
so as to permit a total compensation for the same injury greater than 
is provided in this act. 

ec, 15. That the rights and remedies herein granted shall exclude 

all other rights and remedies of such employee, his personal representa- 
tive, wife, parents, dependents, or next of kin, at common law or other- 
wise on account of such injury, loss of service, or death, except as 
herein elsewhere otherwise provided. 

The making of a lawful claim against an employer for compensation 
under this act for the injury or death of an cmployee shall operate as 
an assignment to the employer of any right to recover damages which 
the injured employee or his personal representative or other person 
may have against any other party for such injury or death, and such 
employer shall be subrogated to any such right and may enforce, in 
his own name or in the name of the injured employee or his personal 
representative, the legal liability of such other party. The amount of 
compensation paid by the employer or the amount of compensation to 
which the injured employee or his dependents are entitled shall not be 
admissible as evidence in any action brought to recover damages, but 
any amount collected by the employer under the provisions of this sec- 
tion in excess of the amount of compensation paid by the employer 
subject to the order of the compensation commissioner or for which he 
is liable shall be held by the employer for the benefit of the injured 
employee or other person entitl thereto, less such amounts as are 
paid by the employer for reasonable expenses and attorney's fees: Pro- 
vided, That no compromise settlement shall be made by the employer or 
insurance carrier in the exercise of such right of subrogation thout 
the approval of the compensation commissioner and the injured employee 
or the personal representative or dependents of the deceased employee 
pao first had and obtained. 

ere any employer is insured against liability for compensation with 
any insurance carrier, and such insurance carrier shall have paid any 
compensation for which the employer is liable or shall have assumed 
the liability of the employer therefor, it shall be subrogated to all the 
rights and duties of the employer, and may enforce any such rights in 
its own name or in the name of the injured employee or his or her 
pomm representative: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
construed as conferring upon insurance carriers any other or further 
rights than those existing in the employer at the time of the injury to 
B enpa ee, anything in the policy of insurance to the contrary not- 
W. Standing. 

An employer, insurance carrier, or corporation 
knowingly fate ta lad prin’ any moneys collected, received, or held 
under the foregoing provisions of this section shall be guilty of a felony 
and punished imprisonment for not exceeding fiye years or by fine 
not exceeding $5,000, or by both. 


firm, association, 
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Sec. 16. (a) That where any person (in this section referred to as 
principal contractor) undertakes to execute any work, which is a part 
of his trade, business, or occupation or which he has contracted to 

rform, and contracts with any other person (in this section referred 
© as subcontractor) for the execution by or under the subcontractor of 
the whole or any part of the work undertaken by such principal con- 
tractor, the principal contractor shall be liable to pay to any employee 
8 in the work any compensation under this act which he would 
have been liable to pay if the employee had been immediately em- 
plored by him; and where compensation is claimed from or proceed- 

gs are taken against the principal contractor, then, in the applica- 
tion of this act, reference to the principal contractor shall be sub- 
stituted for reference to the subcontractor, except that the amount of 
rears shall be calculated with reference to the earnings of the 
employee under the subcontractor by whom he is immediately employed. 
b) Where the principal contractor is liable to pay compensation 
under this section, he shall be entitled to indemnity from any person 
who would have been liable to pay compensation to the employee inde- 
8 of this section or from any intermediate contractor, and shall 
ve a cause of action therefor. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing an em- 
ployee from recovering compensation under this act from a subcon- 
tractor instead of from the principal contractor, but he shall not col- 
lect from both. 

(d) A principe contractor, when sued by an employee of a subcon- 
tractor, shall have the right to call in that subcontractor or any inter- 
mediate contractor or contractors as defendant or codefendant. 

Sec. 17. (a) That no employer or employee who is subject to the 
provisions of this act shall exempt himself from the burden or waive 
the benefit of this act by any contract, agreement, rule, or regulation, 
and any such contract, agreement, rule, or regulation shall be pro tanto 
void. o agreement by such 9 to pay any portion of the in- 
surance premium paid by such employer shall be valid, and any em- 
ployer who deducts any portion of such premium from the wages or 
salary of any employee entitled to the benefits of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $200 for each offense, 

(b) Nothing herein shall affect any existing contract or licy of 
employer's liability insurance or the lability of any mutual 838 
association, or any arrangement now existing between employers and 
employees, providing for the payment to such employees, their families, 
dependents, or representatives of sick, accident, or death benefits in 
addition to the compensation provided for by this act; but labii 
tor the compensation’ specified this act shall not be reduced or af- 
fected by any insurance, contribution, or other benefit whatsoever due 
to or received by the penon entitled to such compensation, and the 
person so entitled shall, irrespective of any such insurance or other 
contract, have the right to recover the compensation directly from 
the employer. 

Sec. 18. That no claim for compensation under this act shall be 
assignable, and all . and claims therefor shall be exempt 
from all claims of creditors. 

Sec. 19. That all rights of compensation granted by this act shall 
have the same preference or Driority for the whole thereof against the 
3 of the employer as is allowed by law for any unpaid wages for 
abor. 

Src. 20. That in addition to the compensation hereinafter provided 
for the employer shall pope provide for an injured employee such 
medical, surgical, or other attendance or treatment, nurse and hos- 
pital services, medicines, crutches, apparatus, artificial hands. arms, 
feet, and legs as may be required by the compensation commissioner 
in an amount not to exceed $300. If an employer neglects to provide 
the same, the injured employee may do so at the expense of the em- 
ployer. All fees and other charges for such treatment and services 
shall be subject to regulation by the compensation commissioner and 
sball be limited to such charges as prevail in the same community for 
similar treatment of injured persons of a like standard of living. In 
case death ensues from the injury within three years, reasonable 
funeral expenses shall also be allowed, not to exceed the sum of $150. 
The compensation commissioner shall have full power to adopt rules 
and regulations with respect to furnishing medical, nurse, and hospital 
services and medicine to injured employees entitled thereto and for the 
payment therefor. 

Src. 21. That no compensation shall be allowed for the first 
calendar days of disability resulting from an injury, except the bene- 
fits provided in section 20; but if disability extends beyond that period, 
compensation shall commence with the eighth day of disability. If, 
however, such disability shall continue for more than four weeks, then 
compensation shall be payable for the first days of disability. 

Sec. 22. That each employee (or in case of death his dependents 
entitled to receive compensation under this act) shall recelve the same 
in accordance with the following schedule, and except as in this act 
otherwise provided such peers shall be in lieu of any and all rights 
of action whatsoever against any person whomsoever, 

1. Permanent total disability: In case of total disability adjudged 
to be permanent, 66% pe cent of the average weekly wages shall be 
paid to the employee during the continuance of such total disability, 
not to exceed a maximum of $25 per week and not less than a mini- 
mum of $7 per week, unless the employee's established weekly wages 
are less than $7 per week at the time of the Injury, in which event he 
shall receive compensation in an_ amount 5 8 to his average weekly 
wages, but not to exceed a total of $5,000. Loss or loss of use of 
pote hands or both arms or both feet or both legs or both eyes, or of 
any two thereof, shall, in the absence of conclusive proof to the con- 
trary, constitute permanent total disability. In all other cases per- 
manent total disability shall be determined in accordance with the facts, 

2. Temporary total disability: In case of temporary total disability, 
66% per cent of the average weekly wages shall be paid to the em- 
ployee during the continuance thereof, but not to exceed a maximum 
of $25 per week and not less than a minimum of $7 per week, unless 
the employee's established weekly wages are less than $7 per week at 
the time of the injury, in which event he shall receive compensation 
equal to his full wages; but in no case to continue more than six years 
from the date of the injury or to exceed 83.750 in the aggregate. 

3. Permanent partial disability: In case of Giza biity partial in char- 
acter but permanent in quality o compensation shall be 66% per cent 
of the average weekly wages, in no case to exceed $25 per week and 
not less than a minimum of $7 per week, unless the employee's estab- » 
lished weekly wa are less than $7 per week at the time of the injury, 
in which event he shall receive compensation equal to his full wages, 
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but in no case to exceed $3,750 in the aggregate 
the employees for the period named in the schedul 
Thumb; For the loss of a thumb, 50 w: 


and shall be paid to 
e as follows: 


eeks, 
First finger: For the loss of a:first finger, commonly called the index 
finger, 30 weeks, 


8 — 7 Se sneer oe a Dm Sngsr, 1 — make 
third finger: For the loss of a nger, 
Fourth finger: For the loss of a fourth finger, commonly called the 


5 weeks. 
phalange of the thumb shall be 
of such thumb; the 
dered. to 


phalange of any finger shall 
one-third of such finger. 
of any, finger shall be ci 
of sach finger. 
of any finger sh: 
of such finger: Provided, however; That in no case shall the amount 
received for more than one finger exceed the amount provided in this 
schedule for the loss of a hand, eR 

Great toe: For the loss of a great toe, weeks. 

Other toes: For the loss of one of the toes, other than the great 
toe, 10 weeks. 

Hand: For the Joss of a hand, 150 weeks, 

Arm: For the loss of an arm, 200 weeks, 

Foot: For the loss of a foot, 150 weeks, 

Leg: For the loss of a leg, 175 weeks. 

ote For the loss of an eye, 100 weeks. 

Hearing: For the total loss of hearing of one ear, 50 weeks; for the 
total loss of hearing of both ears, 100 weeks. 

Loss of use: Permanent loss of use of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or 
eye shall be considered as the equivalent of the loss of such hand, arm, 
foot, leg, or eye, and for the Joss of the fractional part of the vision 
of either one or both eyes the injured employee s be compensated 
in like proportion to the compensation for total loss of vision, and in 
arriving at the fractional part of vision lost regard shall not be had 
for the effect that correcting lens or lenses may have upon the eye or 
eyes. - 

Amputations > Amputation between the elbow and the wrist shall be 
considered as ‘the equivalent of the loss of a hand. Amputation be- 
tween the knee and the ankle shall be considered as the equivalent of 
the loss of a foot. Amputation at or above the elbow shi be consid- 
ered as the loss of an arm. Amputation at or above the knee shall be 
considered as the loss of the leg. 

The compensation for the foregoing e injuries shall be paid in 

e compensation hereinbefore 


addition to, and consecu ly with, 
provided in subsection 2 of this section. 

If an employee dies the right to any compensation payable under 
this subsection unpaid at the date of his death shall survive to and 
yest in his personal representatives. 

Other cases: In all other cases in this class of disability the com- 
pensation shall be 50 per cent of the difference between his average 
weekly wages and his wage-earning capacity thereafter in the same ein- 
ployment or otherwise, if less than before the accident—but not to ex- 
ceed $25. per week—payable during the continuance of such partial 
disability, but not to exceed $3,000, and subject to reconsideration of 
the degree of such impairment by the compensation: commissioner: on 
his own motion or upon suplics m of any part 

In ail cases where: there beem an amputation of a part of any 
member of the body herein specified, or the loss of the use of any part 
thereof, for which compensation is not specifically provided herein, the 
commissioner shall allow compensation for such proportion of the total 
number of weeks allowed for the amputation or the loss of the use of 
ag aaun 5 as the affected or amputated portion thereof bears 
o the whole. 

Disfigurements: For other mutiliations and disfigurements, not here- 
inbefore provided for, compensation shail be allowed. in ae discretion 
of the commissioner, for not less than 10 weeks nor more than 100 
weeks, as the commissioner may fix, in each case having due regard 
to the character of the mutilation and 8 as compared with 
mutilation and inj hereinbefore specifically provided for. 

4. Temporary, al disability; In case of 1 disability, 

8- of this section, 


in interest. 


but not to exceed p 
disability, but not in excess of $3,5 
in this article. 

5. Fatal cases: In case the injury causes death within the period 
at 8 — years, the benefits shall be in the amounts and to the persons 
ollowing: 

If there be no dependents, the disbursements shall be limited to the 
expense provided for in section 20 hereof. 

Yt there are wholly dependent persons at the time of death, the 
payment shall be 668 per cent of the average weekly wages, not to 
exceed, however, a maximum of $25 per week and not less than a 
minimum of $7 per week, unless the deceased employee's established 
weekly wages were less than $7 per week at the time of injury, in which 
event the compensation shall be an amount equal to the average weekly 
wages, and to continne for the remainder of the pases between the 
date of death and 416 weeks after the date of injury, and not to 
5 more than a maximum ot $5,000, nor less than a minimum 
0 000. 

It there are no wholly dependent persons at the time of the death, 
but are partly dependent persons, these partly dependent shall receive 
compensation as follows: The eager payments to such dependents 
shall be in an amount not exceeding 66% per cent of the average weekly 
wages or $25 per week, but may in the discretion. of the commissioner 


be for a less amount per week and to continue for all or such portion 
of 416 weeks after the date of the injury, as the commissioner each 
case may determine, and not to amount to more than a um of 


000, 
The following persons shall be presumed to be wholly dependent 
for support upon a deceased armors A wife or Invalid husband 
(„ Iinvalſd“ meaning one physically or mentally incapacitated from 
earning), a child or children under the age of 16 years (or over said 
age if physically or mentally incapacitated: from earning) living with 
or dependent upon the parent at the time of the sea or death. But 
a husband or wife of an injured employee who has deserted. said em- 
ployee for more than one year prior to the time of the injury or sub- 
sequently shall not be a beneficiary under this act, 
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In all other eases questions of dependency, in whole or in part, 
shall be determined in accordance with the facts in each particular 
case existing: at the time of the injury resulting in death of such 
employee, but no person shall be considered as dependent unless such 
person be a father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, stepchild, or 
grandchild, or brother, or, sister of the deceased employee, including 
those otherwise s fied In this section. 

The term “child” and “children shall include posthumous children 
and adopted children, whether members of the deceased employee's 
household at the time of his accident or death or not, and shall aiso 
include stepchildren, Illegitimate children, and other dren, if such 
stepchildren, illegitimate children, and other children were members 
of the household of the decedent at the time of the accident or death 
and had 5 5 8 . ee do- 
ceased employee during any pa e months mediat 
ceding the accident or death. s 

The right to any compensation payable to any dependent and unpaid 
at the date of death . any such 8 shall survive to Re go 
yested in the surviving dependents, as the commissioner’ may de- 
termine, if there be su surviving dependents, and if there be none 
15 then the compensation shall cease. 

ompensation under this article to alien dependent widows, childre: 

and parents, not residents of the United States, shall be the same in 
amount as is provided in each case for residen except that at any 
time within one Tor after an accident resulting in death the commis- 
sioner may, in his discretion, convert any payments thereafter to 
become due to such beneficiaries into a lump-sum payment, not in 
any case to exceed 400, by paying a sum equal to three-fourths. of 
the then value of such payments. 

Nonresident alien dependents. may be officially represented by the 
consular officers of the nation of which such alien or aliens may be 
citizens or subjects, and in such cases the consular officers shall have 
the right to receive for distribution to such nonresident alien dépend- 
ents compensation awarded hereunder, and the receipt of such con- 
sular officers shall be a full discharge of all sums paid to and received 


by them. 

In case of the remarriage of a dependent widow of a deceased em- 
ployee, without dependent children at the time of the remarriage, she 
shall receive compensation. for one year after the date of her remarriage, 

reviously awarded her 


provided there is so much of the compensation 
ve any tas under 


outstanding. No widow or widower shall 
this act w the e shall have taken place after the person 
er shall have been ured, provided there 


entitled to benefits. here 
are no dependent children. 

6. Where an injury to an employee is caused by the intentional 
failure of the employer to comply with any statute or lawful public 
ordinance, rule tion, or order relating to the safety of 0 a 
the compensation for which the employer would otherwise be ble 
under this act shall be Increased 15 per cent in the amount of each 
pa ment, Where the injury is caused by the intentional failure or the 
. employee to use any safety appliance furnished by the em- 
ployer or to obey any lawful public ordinance, rule, repunon or order 
relating to the safety of employees, the compensation for which the em- 
ere would otherwise be liable for under this act shall be decreased 
one 
the 


dependen 

mao may 9 the benefits amon 

as he may 

benefits are paid shall apply the same to the use of the several depend- 
n the decedent for support, 

on of the commissioner. 


compensation for the later in- 
es shall be such sum as will 


when considered by itself 
: Provided further, 
permanent partial 


er or insurance carrier shall 
the District of Columbia for 


ance be the 3 9 ae 2 the compensation 
mmiss shall direct the dis on thereof. 
one. 28. Phat e compensation in this act provided for shall be 


compensation to be paid monthly or e instead of weekly. 
BC. 


8 
bine not less than 2 
i raphy the t best interests of the employee or his dependents, or where 
it. will 

, without 


ents 
be due under this. act. 

8 oT. That whenever the compensation commissioner deems it ex- 

edient any lump sum, subject to the provision of the foregoing sec- 

ton. shall be paid by the employer or rance carrier to some suit- 
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able person or coxporation appointed the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as trustee, to er the same for the benefit of 
the person entitled thereto in the manner ordered by the 
The receipt ef such trustee for the amount so paid shall 
employer or anyone else who is liable therefor. 

See. 28. That if a 3 shall reside or remove out of the United 


ther, mother, or natural 
shall be dependent for 


receive and receipt for such moneys to the same extent as a 
infant or minor duly appointed by 


of the person and property of su 

proper court, and the release or discharge of such father, mother, or 
natural guardian shall be full and complete discharge of all claims or 
demands of such infant or minor thereunder. 

(e) Whenever any payment of over $300 is made to a minor under 
18 years of age, or to a dependent child over the age of 18 years, the 
same shall be made to some suitable person or corporation appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the District Columbia as a trustee, and the 

t of such trustee shall acquit the employer. 


(d) Payment of death benefits by an employer in faith to a 
dependent subsequent in right to another or other dents shall 
proteet and discharge the employer, unjess and until such t or 

ven him notice of or their 


dependents prior in right shall have 
claim. In case the employer is in doubt as to the respective rights of 
rival claimants he may apply to the compensation commissioner to de- 
cide between them, 

Sac. 30. That if an Injured employee is mentally incompetent or ts 
under 18 years of age at the time when any right or e accrues 
to him under this act, his guardian, trustee, or committee may in his 
behalf claim and exercise such right or privilege. And no limitation 
of time provided in this act for the giving of notice or making claim 
under this act shall run against any person who is mentally incom- 
potent, or a minor dependent, so long as he has no guardian, trustee, 
5 i 

ec. 31. That a minor working at an age legally permitted under 
the laws of the District of Colum shall be — . — sui juris for the 
purposes of this act, and no other person shall have any cause of action 
or right to compensation for any injury to such minor employee unless 
otherwise herein provided. 

Sac, 32. That the employer shall secure compensation to his em- 
ployees in one of the following ways: 

(1) By insuring and keeping insured the payment of such compen- 
sation with any stock or mutual corporation authorized to transact 
the business of workmen's compensation insurance in the District of 


Columbia. 
furnishin: 


(2) By 
sioner of his finance h compensation pamaen, in 


the commissioner of securi- 


th 

loyer to pay the compensation specified in this act; 

Be informed as to the continued financial responsibility of any such 
employer the eommissioner may require reports from him annually, or 
at any such other times as the commissioner may deem necessary or 
advisable, and may examine such employer under oath or make such 
other examination of his business as the commissioner may determine. 
If he should fail to furnish such satisfactory proof, er give bond, or 
the commissioner, or if he 


liance 

ting thereto. 
If any such employer refuses or negiects to comply with the provisions 
of this paragraph, he shall be hed by a fine of 10 cents for each 
employee at the time of the insurance becoming due, but not less than 
$1 nor more than $50 for each day of such refusal or neglect, and 
until the same ceases, and he s be liable during continuance of 
such refusal or neglect to an employee either for compensation under 
this act or at law, in the same manner as if he were not subject 
to this act, except that in such action at law he shall not be r- 
mitted to defend upon any or all of the following grounds: (1 Mat 
the employee was negligent, (2) that the injury was ca the 
yest pen ak 10 fellow employee, (3) that the employee had assumed 

e ri 0 urx. 

(by Every employer who has complied with the provisions of section 
82 shall post and maintain in a conspicuous place in and about each 
of his places of business or other places where his employees subject 
te this act are employed a typewritten or printed notice in such form 
as the compensation commissioner may 5 sta 
of compliance with such provisions and giving the name and address 
of his insurer if he be insured. If any employer neglects or refuses 
to comply with the provisions of this paragraph, he shall be liable 
to a penalty of 10 cents per day for each employee affected, but not 
Jess than $1 in any event: Provided, however, That the compensation 
ig see for good cause shown, may remit such penalty in whole 
or in pa 


remain in force for a period fixed 
missioner may upon at least 30 


the 
the commissioner may grant a new certificate to the employer upon 


Sec. 38. (a) That all policies or contracts insuring the ent of 
co} tion under this act must contain a clause fo the effect that 
. on the part of the ioeted employes shal 

on 
be deemed notice or knowledge, ax the c ibe, on the part of 


oF aprend, apon, and that tse sbignicy thal not be 
r an e obligation n 
N 9 — a. after pened On be Ani a 
required by such policy, or otherwise, Such agreem 
aha be construed to be a mise by the insurer. to the person 


licy or contract for the insurance of the compensation 
dd, or against Hablli — to. be 
to the provisions of act. No corporation, association, 
such po of insurance unless its 


(d) This act shall not apply to policies of t 
ee of boilers, or ub 17 nig prio 


Sec. 36. That no policy or contract of insurance against liabili 
arising under this act 1 be canceled within the time limited in sue 
policy or contract for its expiration until at least 10 days after notice 
of intention to cancel such A may 2 or contract, on a date specified in 
on the empl Buch pation eal bee en ed the 

employer. natice served on 
employer by delivering it to 

— addressed 


tue corporation u whom legal process ma 
Ra That the ra charged by ail carriers of insurance writ- 
ing insurance the liability for 1 under this act shall 
be fair, reasonable, and ner and all risks of the same kind and 
oe of hazard shall be written at the same rate by the same carrier, 
subject to such rules as the superintendent of insurance may prescribe, 
The basic rates may be modified in accordance with a plan of merit or 
schedule rating. No Pos or Insurance * Kability for compensa- 
this e rate thereof has been ap- 
nor shall any such carrier 
of insurance write any such aces or contract until its basie and merit 
rating schedules have been filed with, approved, and not subsequently 
disapproved by the superintendent of insurance. 
ne Each anch inguranc: 


officers, and directors under oath. 

cae any Asap ney = pews) — sni in the per ict of Columbia 
2 as agent for any insurance carrier whose autho 
ity to do business in such District has been suspended while such snes 
pension remains in force, or who shall willfully make a false or fraud- 
ulent statement of the barrae e condition of such insurance 


be given by delivery or by mailin 
— net and stamped, to the incipal 
insurance carrier within the trict of Scie a or to 


Src. 38. That notice of an injury for which compensation is y7 
able under this article shall be given to the employer within 10 days 
after the accident, and also in case of the death of the employee result 
ing from such injury within 30 days after such death. Such notice 
mae be in writing and contain the name and address of the employee 
and state in or 


language the time, place, natu and cause of 
the injury, and be d by him or by a person on ‘his behalf or in 
case death 8 or more of his di dents or by a person on 
their behalf. e failure to give such notice, unless excused by the 


compensation commissioner either on the ground that notice for some 
sufficient reason could not haye been given or on the ground that the 
insurance carrier or spoar ag the case may be, has been preju» 
diced thereby, shall be a to any claim under this act. 

Whenever an accident occurs to any employee it shall be 
of the employer to at once report such accident and the 
ing therefrom to the compensation commissioner. 
state (a) the 8 and nature of the accident and injuries, and 

dle duration o 


rescri 
Sec. 39. After an injury and so long as he claims compensation, the 
employes, if so requested by his employer or ordered by the compen- 
sation commissioner, shall submit himself to examination, at reasonable 
times and places, by a duly qualified physician or surgeon designated 
and paid by the employer or the compensation commissioner. The 
employee shall have the right to have present at such examination any 


recover damages 
visions of this act. 
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be payable for the period of suspension, unless in the opinion of the 
compensation commissioner the circumstances justify the refusal or 
obstruction. The employer, or the compensation commissioner, shall 
have the right in any case of death to require an autopsy at the expense 
of the party requesting the same, 

Sec, 40. That all questions arising under this act, if not settled 
by agreement of the parties interested therein, with the approval of 
the compensation commissioner, shall be determined by the commis- 
sioner except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec. 41. That if, after seven * from the date of the injury, or at 
any time in case of death, the employer and the injured employee or his 
dependents reach an agreement in regard to compensation under this 
act, a memorandum of the agreement in the form prescribed by the 
compensation commissioner shall be filed with the-commissioner ; other- 
wise such agreement shall be voidable pr the employee or his dependents. 

If approved by the commissioner, thereupon the memorandum shall 
for all purposes treated as an award by the commissioner and shall 
be enforceable by the court's decree, as hereinafter specified. 

See. 42. That if the employer and the injured employee or his de- 
pendents fail to reach an agreement in regard to compensation under 
his act, or if they have reached such an a ent which has been 
signed and filed with the compensation commissioner and compensation 
has been paid or is due in accordance therewith, and the parties thereto 
then disagree as to the continuance of any payment under such agree- 
ment, either party may make application to the compensation commis- 
e for a hearing in regard to the matters at issue and for a ruling 
thereon. 

Immediately after such application has been received the commis- 
sioner shall set the date for a hearing, which shall be held as soon as 
practicable, and shall notify the pa at issue of the time and place 
of such hearing. 

The compensation commissioner or a deputy commissioner shall hear 
the parties at issue and their representatives and witnesses, and shall 
determine the dispute in a summary manner. The award, together with 
a statement of the findings of fact, rulings of law, and other matters 
pertinent to the questions at issue, shall be filed with the record of the 
proceedings, and a copy of the award shall immediately be sent to the 
parties in dispute. 

Sec, 43. That upon his own motion, before judicial determination or 
upon the application of any party in interest on the ground of change 
in condition, the compensation commissioner may at any time review 
any award, and on such review may make an award ending, diminish- 
ing, or increasing the compensation previously awarded, or awarding 
compensation where no compensation was previously awarded, subject 
to the maximum and minimum provided in this act, and shall imme- 
diately send to the parties a copy of the award. No such review shall 
affect such award as regards any moneys paid. 

Src. 44. That any employer, employee, dependent, or person feeling 
oy sibel by any decision or award of the compensation commissioner 
R sung his interests under this act may have the same reviewed by a 
roceeding in the nature of an appeal and initiated in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and the court shall determine 
whether the commissioner has justly considered all the facts concern- 
ing iun whether he has exceeded the powers granted him by the act, 
and whether he has misconstrued the law and facts applicable in the 
ease decided. If the court shall determine that the commissioner has 
acted within his powers and has correctly construed the law and facts. 
the decision of the commissioner shall be confirmed, otherwise it shall 
be reversed or modified. Upon the hearing of such an appesi the court 
shall, upon motion of either party filed with the clerk of the court 
according to the practice in civil cases, submit to a jury any question 
of fact involved in such case. The proceedings in every such an appeal 
shall be informal and summary, but full opportunity to be heard shall 
be had before judgment is pronoun No such appeal shall be enter- 
tained unless notice of appeal shall have been served personally upon 
the commissioner within 30 days following the rendition of the deci- 
sion or award appealed from. An appeal shall not be a stay. If the 
decision or award of the commissioner shall be changed or modified, the 
practice prevailing in civil cases as to the payment of costs and the fees 
of medical and other witnesses shall apply. Appen shall lie from the 
judgment of the Supreme Court to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, as in other civil cases, and such appeal shall have prece- 
dence over all cases except criminal cases. 

The corporation counsel for the District of Columbia shall be the 
legal adviser of the commissioner and shall represent him in all pro- 

- ceedings whenever so requested by the commissioner, In all conrt 
proceedings under or pursuant to this act the decision of the commis- 
sioner shall be prima facie correct and the burden of proof shall be 
upon the party attacking the same. 

Sec. 45. That = per in interest may file in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbla a certified copy of an agreement approved 
by the compensation commissioner, or of an order or decision of the 

commissioner, or of an award of the commissioner unappsáled from, 
or of an award of the commissioner affirmed upon appea „ whereupon 
said court, upon proof of default in payment or that the security for 
payment {s doubtful, shall render a decree in accordance therewith and 
notify the parties. Such decree shall have the same effect, and all 
proceedings in relation thereto shall thereafter be the same, as though 
sald decree had been rendered in a suit duly heard and determined by 
said court. 

Sec. 46. That if the compensation commissioner or the court before 
which any proceedings for compensation or concerning an award of 
compensation have been brought, under this act, determines that such 
proceedings have not been so brought upon reasonable ground, it shall 
assess the whole cost of the proceeding upon the party who has so 
brought them 

Claims for legal services in connection with any claims arising under 
this act and claims for services or treatment rendered or supplies fur- 
nished pursuant to section 20 of this act, shall not be enforceable 
unless approved by the compensation commissioner. 

If so approved, such claim or claims shall become a lien upon the 
compensation awarded, but shall be paid therefrom only in the manner 
fix by the commissioner. 

Sec. 47. That any person who shall knowingly secure or attempt to 
secure larger compensation or compensation for a longer term than he 
is entitled to, or DOVINE secure or attempt to secure compensation 
when he is not entitled to any. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall fined not exce $500 or impris- 
oned not exceeding 12 months, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
and shall from and after such conviction cease to receive any com- 


nsa tion. 
7 . 48. That in this act, unless the context otherwise requires 
(a) “Employer” shall include any individual, firm, association, or 
corporation, or the receiver or trustee of the same, or the legal repre- 


sentative of a deceased employer, using the service of another for pay. 
an N is insured, it shall include his insurer so far as 

tb) $ ampliores shall include every person, including a minor, who 
is employ by another under any lawful contract of service or 
apprenticeship, written or implied. Any reference to an pastors who 
has been injured shall, where such employee is dead, include a refer- 
ence to his dependents and other persons to whom compensation may 
be payable, or, where the employee is a minor or incompetent, to his 
committee or guardian or next friend, 

(c) 3 weekly wages shall mean the earnings of the injured 
employee, including “overtime,” in the employment E which he was 
working at the time of the accident during the iod of 52 weeks 
immediately preceding the date of the accident, dividend of 52; but if 
the injur eraa lost more than seven consecutive calendar days 
during such period, although not in the same week, then the earnings 
for the remainder of such 52 weeks shall be divided by the number of 
weeks remaining after the time so lost has been deducted. Where the 
employment prior to the injury extended over a period of less than 52 
weeks, the method of 3 the earnings during that period by the 
number of weeks and parts thereof during which the employee earned 
wages shall be followed: Provided, That results fair and just to both 

rties will be thereby obtained. Where by reason of a shortness of 

me during which the employee has been in the employment of his 
employer or the casual nature or terms of his employment it is im- 
practicable to compute the average weekly wages as above defined 
regard shall be had to the average weekly amount which durin 52 
weeks previous to the accident was being earned by a person of the 
same grade and character employed in the same class of employment 
in the same locality or community. 

If the 8 employee at the time of the injury is regularly em- 
ployed at higher wages than formerly during the preceding 52 weeks, 
only such higher wages shall be taken into consideration in computing 
his average weekly wages. If the injured employee was of such age 
and e ence when injured that under natural conditions his wages 
would expected to increase, that fact may be taken into consideration 
in determining his 9 weekly wages. 

But where for exceptional reasons the foregoing would be unfair 
either to the employer or employee, such other method of computing 
average weekly wages may be resorted to as will most nearly approx!- 
ay e 3 which the injured employee would be earning were it 
not for the jury. 

“Earnings” shall include the reasonable value of board, lodging, 
housing, fuel, and similar advantages which the employee receives from 
the employer as part of his remuneration, but shall not include pay- 
ments by the employer to cover special expenses entailed on the em- 
ployee by his employment. 

d) “Injury and “personal injury" shall mean only injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of the employment, and shall 
not include a disease in any form, except where it results naturally 
and unavoidably from the accident. 

(e) Hernia shall not be deemed an injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of the employee's employment, unless it be proven 
to the satisfaction of the compensation commissioner—first, that there 
was an sie A ie ee in hernia; second, that the hernia appease 
8 third, that it was accompanied by pain; fourth, that the 
hernia immediately followed an accident; fifth, that the hernia did not 
exist prior to the accident for which compensation is claimed, 

Sec. 49. That the rule that statutes in derogation of the common 
law are to be strictly construed shall have no application to this act; 
but this act shall be so interpreted and construed as to effectuate its 
general purpose. 

Src. 50. That if the provisions of this act relative to compensation 
for injuries to or death of employees become invalid because of any 
final adjudication, the period intervening between the occurrence of an 
injury or death, not previously compensated for under this act by lump- 
sum payment or completed pennun payment, shall not be computed as 
a part of the time limited by law for the commencement of any action 
relating to such injury or death: Provided, That such action be com- 
men within one year after such final adjudication, but in any such 
action any sum paid to the employee on account of injury for which 
the action is prosecuted shall be taken into account. 

Sec. 51. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to injuries 
or death, nor to accidents which occurred prior to the taking effect of 
this act. 

Src. 52. That the sum of $20,000 annually for the years 1922 and 
1923, or so much thereof as may be necessary annually for the main- 
tenance of the office of the compensation commissioner for the Dis- 
yment of the salaries and expenses of the 
commissioner and his employees, is hereby appropriated, and shall be 

ayable to the order or orders of the said commissioner from time to 
ime, as in this law provided, and the auditor of the District of Colum- 
bia shall draw his warrant or warrants therefor upon the United 
States Treasury. as In law provided for the annual Sppropristions in 
the District of Columbia. And a further appropriation is hereby made 
of the sum of $5,000 for the year 1922 for the necessary expenses of 
the aforesaid compensation commissioner to cover printing, office fix- 
tures, and such other legitimate expenses as the commissioner may incur 
in establishing his office as in this act contemplated, and the auditor 
of the District of Columbia sball draw his warrant upon the United 
States Treasury for the said sum of $5,000, or any part thereof, nean 
the order or orders presented to the auditor of the District of Columbia 
by the said commissioner. 

Sec. 53. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed to the extent that they confilct with this act and no 
further. 

Sec. 54. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage, 
but that its application as between employers and employees shall date 
from and include the Ist day of July, 1922. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. LAYTON]. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I have not asked for the privi- 
lege of the floor for the purpose of making any extended speech 
upon the bill. However, I have interposed questions here and 
there to such an extent that I feel in justice to myself I ought 


trict of Columbia and the 
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to explain my position. In the first place, I am absolutely in 
favor of the humane, general principle of an employees’ liability 
act. We have one in my own State, It has been on the statute 
books there for some years. I am in hearty sympathy with that 
legislation, especially when it comes by the will of the people 
within their respective Commonwealths. The objection, and the 
only objection, I have to this bill is that it establishes one of the 
most vicious propositions that could be enacted into law which 
has ever been presented upon the floor of this House. That 
proposition is that the Federal Congress shall assume the right 
within the territory where this Government exists to say to any 
legitimate organized business, “ You shall not enter in.” Cut 
that out and I am in favor of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GERNERD]. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Chairman, we in Pennsylvania pride 
ourselves upon the splendid operation of our workmen’s compen- 
sation act. I remember distinctly when that measure was before 
the legislature there was great propaganda extant hostile to its 
adoption, but the spirit of human progress prevailed, and we en- 
acted such a law. We have a dual system in Pennsylvania, per- 
mitting private companies to compete with the State. The one 
stirs up the other, with the result, I am satisfied, that the effi- 
ciency with which the workmen’s compensation act operates is 
largely due to the alert competition which the State receives 
from private companies. I am pleased to say that I myself 
carry all of my insurance with the State. I have found it more 
preferable than to do it with private companies. I have been 
getting the best kind of service, and I know a lot of my clients 
before I came here did the same thing, but I believe the competi- 
tion of the private companies is the incentive that has made for 
real efficiency in its operation. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON, It has been stated here that in the District 
of Columbia we can not have that dual service, that we must 
choose as between the Government service and the private 
service, 

Mr, GERNERD. I know that that has been but 
I really question the wisdom of such a statement. I do not 
say that it is not accurate. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit further, some 
of us are driven, in view of the statement made by the author 
of each of these bills, to choose between either the Government 
service or the private service, and many of us would prefer, if 
we could, to have the dual service. 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. I am for the dual system, and I hope 
before the bill is finally enacted into law we will have an 
opportunity to vote for an amendment that will give us the 
same rights that the Pennsylvania law gives to the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. I shall vote for that; but if we lose out on 
that I shall vote for the compensation bill as it now stands, I 
am for the dual system, but rather than not have a workmen's 
compensation act in the District, I am willing, under great 
reluctance, to accept the bill as presented. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. While some gentlemen seem much alarmed 
over the fact of the dual system existing in the District of 
Columbia, yet if the Government insurance, as proposed in the 
bill, is going to be so very much more economical than private 
insurance, then no private insurance business can come in. 

Mr. GERNERD. I want to say that since I have been here 
the great scare that is brought about by propaganda has lost 
its effect, so far as I am concerned. I find that in practical 
legislation a lot of this stuff is overdrawn, and when the con- 
test is over and the bill is enacted into law, we usually have 
gotten down to the natural bearings of things and were able to 
work out things along practical lines, 

Mr. LAYTON. In other words, private companies will not 
come in unless they come in on a competitive basis. 

Mr. GERNERD. I believe that in this country everybody 
should have a right to compete, but I recognize the modern 
doctrine that is growing, that Government supervision and 
operation is helpful and should not be entirely excluded. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman fiye min- 
utes more. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am a little confused. The beautiful golden 
statement was made that this administration stood for less 
interference on the part of the Government with business, 
I do not see why we should not stick to that and go on with it. 


Mr. GERNERD. That, too, is overdrawn. I have heard a 
lot about that since I have been here, but I have learned that 
it is a convenient excuse to oppose salutary legislation. 

Every time you get before committees there is opposition and 
talk about the Government that it should not do this or that. 
We are here and recognize the fact that it is a lot of propaganda. 
What we ought to do is to get at the merit of a proposition 
impartially, patriotically, and then act. 

Mr. LAYTON. Provided we have got the right to do it. 

Mr. GERNERD. Oh, I agree with the gentleman. That is 
why we have a Supreme Court to determine whether a thing is 
right or not. But let me read you from the report made by 
Hon. Harry N. Mackey, of Pennsylyania, who has been admin- 
istering the workmen’s compensation law in Pennsylyania in 
a very able, salutary manner. He has humanized the law and 
inspired absolute confidence. When we originally started it 
the legislature gave to the State fund the sum of $500,000 with 
which to create a fund to do business. All of that has been 
paid back to the State out of surplus earnings. It costs 10.5 per 
cent to do business, That represents the annual operating ex- 
pense of putting the workmen’s compensation act in operation 
in Pennsylvania, while the claims were but 42.6 per cent, show- 
ing almost 40 per cent profit coming back to the State fund, 
where it has been accumulating and taking the place of the 
fund that was originally created. 

I want to say, in conclusion, I am for a workmen's compen- 
sation act, first, with a dual system; but if I can not vote for 
that, then I am for the workmen’s compensation bill as pre- 
sented by Mr. FITZGERALD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GERNERD. I would like permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania's request? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, there is one outstanding radical 
difference between these bills, and that is about all of the dis- 
tinctive difference I have been able to catch yet. The first bill 
is drawn for the special purpose of providing compensation to 
injured laborers. The second bill is brought out on the distinct 
theory that somebody must make some money out of it. That 
is the only real difference that I have been able to catch out 
of them, except, of course, that the Fitzgerald bill has less 
restriction and more liberal compensation. A great French- 
man once said that private interest in publie affairs was the 
greatest difficulty in government. For many years 70,000 
people have gone to work every Monday morning in this town 
without any protection of this kind, although 5,000 of them were 
injured every year and 40 of them were killed every year. The 
Fitzgerald bill comes in and provides a system by which they 
claim that for about 3 per cent overhead they can provide suit- 
able insurance protection for them. Somebody else comes along 
and says, Good God, only making 3 per cent! That is an eco- 
nomic failure. Let me have a crack at it and I can make 35 per 
cent.“ Now, if there is any other difference between the bills 
in particular, I do not know what it is. Gentlemen, get up here 
and say that we must not save the 32 per cent because the Gov- 
ernment will be “ going into business.” As the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania just suggested in effect, that is simply a lot of 
bunk. The Government went into business when it took over the 
schools; the Government went into business when it took over 
the post offices; the Government goes into business all the time, 
and has been getting into it more and more as the growth and 
development of national life and civilization goes on. Where 
they are to stop I do not know. Time will tell. Whenever 
private enterprise does the work better and more economically 
the Government should not compete. This will be a brand new 
business in the District of Columbia only. The Government is 
compelling employers to insure. The Government must give the 
cheapest insurance possible. Private enterprise will require an 
overhead of 35 per cent or more. The Government will carry 
on this compensation with a 3 per cent overhead. It will save 
the employers 32 per cent. Now, anything that you do not like 
you call socialism, and anything you do like you call progress, 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Do not let us quibble about words. This is all bunk about 
socialism and the Government being in business. It is all just 
child's talk. The practical question before us is whether the 
Government can do it better in this particular instance, and each 
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business and every transaction in which the Government does or 
does not engage should be determined by which can do it the 
better. The Government can do this, according to everybody in- 
terested, for 82 per cent less than the other people do it. Now, 
the Government has started a new business. Here are 70,000 
people. There is the basis for an entirely new development of 
insurance. Here is a new field which is open. The gentleman 
says, my friends say, enemies perhaps, that the big insurance 
companies should have a chance at this. For the love of Heaven, 
why should they? Nobody in the world makes as much money 
as they do. Why should we interfere with this work of pro- 
tecting the people for the aid of insurance companies? The in- 
surance money is piled mountain high and hell deep in New 
York City vaults. The sums that have been accumulated there 
stagger one’s intelligence to conceive. Probably the greatest 
menaces to this Republic right now are these accumulations, 
practically uncontrollable, ready to interest themselves and in- 
teresting themselves in every feature of business, governing, 
determining everything, the railroads, the factories, the banks. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. When I get a little further along. Right now 
they have their funds in everything. Why should they come in 
here just because they want to get their hands on the 108.000 
people here? They say if you do not allow these big companies 
to come here you will haye a monopoly. Why these great com- 
- panies are monopolies, dangerous menaces. Right down here at 
the head of a little bureau is a woman equipped and prepared, 
they say, to take care of this business, and it will cost the people 
who insure, they say, about 3 per cent. The gentleman from 
Maryland said it would net cost the Government anything be- 
cause the fellows who pay for the insurance are going to pay 
enough to meet all the expenses of this self-supporting enter- 
prise. 

It appears that unless we allow this bill to go as it is the 
competition of the big companies will be such that the dual 
feature will be driven out of this business. There is only a 
limited supply of possible insurance business in the District. 
There are only 70,000 people as the basis of this whole indus- 
try. It will come that these silver-tongued orators who repre- 
sent these big companies will get hold of the business and drive 
the bureau people out. There is no chance for a great dual 
business here. In the great State of Pennsylvania, that sweeps 
from the biggest river that we have, except the Mississippi, to 
the seacoast, there, with wealth that is almost beyond the 
dreams of avarice, with more money than they know what to do 
with, the tremendous business will supply competition between 
any number of people. But in this little widow's garden 

Mr. GERNERD. I want to thank the gentleman for the un- 
usual compliment to the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman is entirely welcome. My grand- 
father came from there. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think we must agree that Penn- 
sylvania is rapidly becoming a very “ Progressive” State, must 
we not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GERNERD, I agree with the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. LITTLE, Everything is very satisfactory so far. Why 
should you attempt to create this competition that these gentle- 
men insist upon here? To help somebody that needs help? No. 
Just to pile up so much more money for those who do not need 
it. This bureau can do business much more cheaply than these 
companies can. This bureau is on the ground. There will be no 
competition if the fellows outside get their hands into this sack. 
The companies who hustle for it will drive out the bureau 
which can not. You all know that. Everybody practically con- 
cedes it on both sides. And what on earth would be the sense or 
the use of providing for this bureau and this public insurance if 
you immediately stick a bomb under it and blow it up before it 
starts? 


The thing for you to do is to take this ewe lamb you pro- 
pose for this District and let it grow, and shear it later after 
its growth. It is the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment that we ever tried to do anything of this kind for these 
laboring people. It is the first time the mantle of this Con- 
gress has ever been thrown across them. 

Now, do not let us figure out how somebody can skin them 
and make money out of them. There is enough for these great 
insurance companies to do without coming down here. My 
friends, I think of the old Frenchman's statement that the 
greatest difficulty in government is private interests in public 
affairs, and I see that sticking out every day here and every- 
where else wherever government exists. Somebody wants to 
make money, and he can not see anything going by without 
wanting to snatch his dollar off of it. [Laughter.] Let us 
legislate once primarily in the interest of the people we are 
legislating for. Let us forget whether or not some millionaire 


is going to make another million out of it. Do not let us raise 
the cry-baby talk about this being socialism. “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” Is the Post Office Depart- 
ment socialism? It is true that we tend more and more toward 
what some folks call socialism, but as we use it so far it is 
just the application of good common sense. The fight is be- 
tween cooperation and corporation. The great corporations are 
organized purely for private and individual gain. They have 
no conscience and no soul. The men they employ have got to 
make money for them or get out. Cooperation is the develop- 
ment of friendship between men in life, private and public, so 
that they can help each other instead of trying to climb up on 
other backs all the time and take all the money away from 
fellows they climb over. [Applause.] 

Let us provide a law for once that furnishes a good, sensible 
way to give these Columbians insurance. Are you not ever going 
to learn to differentiate between cooperation and corporation? 
Cooperation represents the soul of the people. That entity has 
to be taken into consideration. Now, let us take a common- 
Sense, practical view. I think perhaps there is a good deal in 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; but it is 
not practical here. You can not run them both together. They 
will just drive out the better one of the two, the one that you 
favor—the State insurance the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
favors at home, Let us go ahead now and pass this bill the 
way the gentleman fronr Ohio [Mr. FrrzgeraLp] has presented 
it. Let the insurance bureau get a good start before the big 
companies begin to throttle it, It is the first attempt that 
has been made to accomplish anything of the kind in the 
District. Give it a fair trial. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. ELLIS. I simply want to say to the gentleman that I 
am enjoying his speech, and I am as glad to hear it as he is to 
make it. I have not heard it before since the Populists carried 
Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr, ELLIS. 


Was it a good speech then? 
Yes; it carried Kansas, 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, the gentleman overestimates. > 

Mr. WYANT. In view of the fact that the Government lost 
more than $2,000,000 by operating the railroads for a period of 
18 months, and then got out, and in view of the fact thut we are 
attempting to operate ships and losing $4,000,000 a month 
thereby, does the gentleman still insist on the Government 
going into private business with the hope of saving money for 
the people? 

Mr. LITTLE. We know now that private enterprise is not 
competent to run the railroads successfully, and the Govern- 
ment failed to manage them successfully. Every plan tried so 
far has failed since the railroads became so essential a feature. 
Is there, then, somebody who knows what to do with them? 
There has been no real Government control of any railroad, 
There has been a Government administration, in an indirect 
way, of railroads, tempered by the selfish interests of the men 
who did not propose there should be any success in it. Neither 
private enterprise nor public administration has shown ability 
to manage these arteries of commerce. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. The gentleman has shown a commend- 
able curiosity on the bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. You were here when the Esch-Cummins bill 
was passed? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. You would not run anything, no matter how 
small, how ordinary, it was, if you had all of the folks and all 
the labor employed in it, and you had the credit employed in it, 
and the price of things you had to sell fixed by some other 
authority. You would not run any other business like that if 
you were a sensible man. 

Mr. LITTLE. They seem as able to run it that way as any 
other way. The job appears to be too big for anybody. People 
who could not succeed with all that Government aid could not 
handle the business in any way. All railroad management has 
failed in recent years. But what has that to do with it? The 
American soldiers were insured by the Government without any 
competition. By the United States employers’ compensation act 
the Federal employees are automatically insured by the Fed- 
eral Government without any competition from private com- 
panies. The establishment of this Government bureau in the 
District of Columbia only should follow the former precedents, 
and there is no reason why the United States Government 
should go into competition with anybody for the business it 
creates, any more than they did for that of the soldiers or 
Federal employees. The private interests did not create this 
business, but the Government does and should protect it at 
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reasonable rates. Many States have successfully adopted simi- 
lar laws. Is it possible these people want the Government to 
compete with them for all business? Be sensible, gentlemen; 
you are doing very well now. We succeed with schools and 
post offices. State after State has done well in this insurance. 
That cry of “Railroads! Railroads!” is just another lighted 
candle in a pumpkin. Do not jump, my friend. That is just 
for kids on Halloween. I would run it as we run the post 
office and as we run the schools, and they seem to get along 
very well. What has carrying insurance for 70,000 laborers 
to do with $20,000,000,000 worth of railroads? One thing is 
demonstrated, and that is that private owners and the Govern- 
ment did not work together. Yet you want them to in in- 
surance in this District. Give this proposition a chance to 
begin. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I would not address the committee if the gentlemen in 
charge of the bill were ready to proceed with the reading of it. 

Mr. LAYTON, Would the gentleman prefer to have a quorum 
here just now? 

Mr. LONDON. No; not even to hear the questions which 
the gentleman may have in mind to propound. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAYTON. Very well. We will get along without my 
making the point that there is no quorum here. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like very much to ask for a quorum if 
the gentleman would like to have it, because I know he is going 
to make a socialistic speech, and the gentleman is the only man 
who admits that he is a Socialist. 

Mr. LONDON. Some of those who are not Socialists are 
anarchists, of which there are two varieties, one at the bottom, 
poor, helpless, despondent. Then there is another group of 
anarchists, dangerous to democracy, a group that does not 
recognize the power of the soul in human affairs, That is the 
group that would subordinate to cash, to money, every human 
consideration, and that is really the dangerous group of an- 
archists, 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I like this talk so much that I 
will make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RAMSEYER). The gentleman from 
Delaware makes the point that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. 

Mr. LONDON. That is unfair. 

Mr, LAYTON. I will withdraw it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware withdraws 
the point. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman did not understand my attitude. 
I was not speaking in criticism of the gentleman. I was speak- 
ing in congratulation. 

Mr. LONDON. Whenever anybody refers to a Socialist in 
my presence it is a compliment, because he must have me in 
mind. [Laughter.] 

Now, let us come to the point: Insurance should never have 
been a private function or business. It is interesting that when 
the first insurance case came up in France after the French 
Revolution it was thrown out of court on the ground that it 
was against public policy; that it was below the dignity of a 
Frenchman to place a money price upon his life. That was the 
sentiment of the French Revolution—that a Frenchman was too 
noble a being for his life to be estimated in francs, in dollars 
and cents, and the first case was thrown out. 

Death is a certainty. Other things may be uncertain in life, 
but death is certain to come; and life insurance—the richest 
part in the insurance business, the most prosperous part—pro- 
ceeds upon a mathematical law, an inescapable law. There is 
no reason in the world why any group of private individuals 
should benefit by the death df their fellow men. There is no 
reason in the world why in this particular branch of human 
endeavor—the insurance business—the municipality or such 
other governmental agency as the case may require should not 
be the agency which should collect the premiums upon an actual 
cost basis and pay.the insurance, There is no reason why any 
profit should be attached to it. There is no reason in the world 
why insurance should be a source of private profit making. 


The early history of life insurance is a history of piracy. 
The fraudulency of the insurance companies knew no limit. 
The policies contained so many exceptions that the insured 
could never recover on a policy. The law compelled the com- 
panies to write the exceptions in red ink. The result of it 
was that almost the entire policy was in red ink. Year after 
year the legislatures struggled to protect the policyholders from 
the schemes of the insurance companies, with the result that 
ultimately in almost every State in the Union the right of mak- 
ing a contract of insurance has been taken away from the in- 
surance companies and the law prescribes a standard policy of 
insurance. ‘The law has taken away from the insurance com- 
pany the power of making a private contract. 

Mr. ELLIS. Oh, no. The gentieman surely does not mean 
that. The gentleman is entirely right in saying that the stat- 
utes of the several States, nearly all of them, prescribe a form 
of contract, but the statutes do not prohibit the insurance com- 
pany from making the contract. 

Mr. LONDON. I said, or at least interided to say, that the 
terms of the contract are made by the States, and no company 
can make a modification of those terms without getting the con- 
sent of the superintendent of insurance. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is true. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, the life and fire insurance 
companies are not trusted with the power of making the terms 
of the contract. We have introduced that degree of socialism 
into the insurance business. But we have not taken away the 
profit-making power from them. The insurance companies are 
now the principal depositories of the people’s savings. Their 
financial power is almost unlimited. Their funds—the savings 
of the people—are at the disposal of the moneyed aristocracy. 

What is the situation so far as this little bill is concerned? 
There are not many hazardous occupations in the District of 
Columbia. We have no factories worth mentioning here. We 
have no mines. We have no dangerous employments. The field 
is limited. This bill does not permit private companies to com- 
pete with the State funds. To permit private companies to 
compete with the State funds would make the operation of the 
State funds almost impossible. The State can not go into ad- 
vertising to present the benefits of insurance to the individual 
as the private companies can. The companies are interested in 
preventing the State from looking into the question of insur- 
ance, in preventing the State from coming near it, from ap- 
proaching it. 

Why do the insurance companies fight this little bill? Is it 
on account of the business involved? No. It is because they 
do not want the States to take up the subject of insurance. 
Because when the States do approach the subject of insurance 
it will become clear to every thinking man that this particular 
field of human endeavor belongs solely to organized society and 
should not be-a field of private exploitation. That is their 
principal objection to this bill. 


Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LONDON. Yes. 
Mr. WYANT. Is it not true that in almost all lines of busi- 


ness under Government control such business can not compete 
with private enterprise? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, well now, is that true? 

Mr. WYANT. Is it not true? 

Mr. LONDON. That is too big a question to discuss in this, 
limited time; but let me tell the gentleman that I know of a 
company that competes with the post office. I will not men- 
tion its name. It competes with the United States Government 
in transporting little packages and circulars, and such things. 
How does it do it? While the Government pays a man a regu- 
lar sulary with reasonable hours, and employs him every day 
in the year and pays him for his vacation, and pays him now 
a certain pension, that private company works its men 12 or 14 
hours a day and pays one-half the salary that is paid by the 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I should like five minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no time unpromised. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON, The post office furnishes the cheapest and 
most reliable method of communication in spite of the fact that 
we have to pay too much to private railroad companies for 
transportation. 

Take the socialist institution, the public schools. The great- 
est philosopher of his day, Herbert Spencer, not a fool or an 
ignoramus, not a man who used the word “Socialism” as a 
term of abuse, in his book The Coming Slavery, argued that 
the establishment of the public schools would enslave society. 
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‘There is an element of truth in that, because the molding of the 
child’s wind by a governmental institution may result in estab- 
lishing a certain uniform and rigid standard; but while there 
is that germ of truth in it, it will be agreed by all that the 
foundation of democracy is the common school. 

Mr. ELLIS. Does the gentleman from New York agree with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrix] that there is a paral- 
lelism between the public schools and governmental insurance? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. You see, as I pointed out, insurance 
should not be the sphere of the private individual. If a calam- 
ity occurs, it is a public affair. If somebody dies, it is a public 
loss; and because death is a certainty, why should private in- 
terests benefit by it? Why should somebody be accumulating 
profit and benefit because everybody must die? Why should not 
the State, that collective ageney which is the government, see to 
it that when somebody dies the family should be protected from 
distress? The basis should be the payment of a premium at 
actual cost, It is conceded that one-third of the premiums paid 
to the private insurance companies goes for expenses and that 
the State funds are conducted at an almost nominal expense. 
If we can get insurance for one-third less, I would rather have 
the family of the insured. benefit by receiving a larger benefit 
when the breadwinner dies. That is how I would utilize the 
difference in cost of insurance. 

There can be no serious objection to the State-fund feature 
of the Fitzgerald bill except the old, old objection, the fear 
of the extension of the power of Government. Gentlemen, 
whether you want it or not, it is absolutely true—although the 
gentleman from Kansas said it—{laughter] that the problem 
to-day is between unrestrained individualism and cooperation. 
He employed the phrase, “ between corporations and coopera- 
tion.” Modern industry is cooperative at least so far as pro- 
duction is concerned. It is because of the cooperative produc- 
tion that we are coming to have cooperative thinking and co- 
operative action. 

5 . Does the gentleman believe in any compe- 
on 

Mr. LONDON. I believe that the law of civilized society to- 
day will tend toward inducing cooperation wherever and when- 
ever competition is injurious to society. That is the inevitable 
tendency ; and the mission of thinking men is to make the proc- 
ess of transition less bitter and less cruel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, LONDON. I would like 2 minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr, GERNERD. Is it not true that without competition 
there is no incentive in life? 

Mr. LONDON. Competition in what? 

Mr. GERNERD. Competition in any endeavor. 

Mr, LONDON. Now, let us see about that. I have only two 
minutes, but let me answer the gentleman. The principle of 
competition and the struggle for the survival of the fittest— 
which some people believe to be the same thing—have been 
splendidly explained by Mr. Wallace, one of the best students 
of Darwinism, in a very concise way. 

ee GERNERD. Darwinism is a subject that is rather be- 
yond me. 

Mr. LONDON. He said that the survival of the fittest is sup- 
posed to represent the triumph of individualism. In the polar 
regions the white bear and the black bear are engaged in com- 
petition. The white bear, white as snow, has a better chance 
to approach its victim without being discovered than the black 
bear. The white bear will survive, but it does not follow at all 
that the white bear is a gentleman. [Laughter.] Under com- 
petitive conditions, where greed and selfishness are rewarded, 
the meanest scoundrel will survive. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman is a student of abstruse sub- 
jects, but he would not call that a scientific answer to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LONDON, Whether it is a scientific answer or not, it is 
mathematically correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself sufficient 
time to tell a story on Colonel Lirrre. We are members of the 
same committee before which come numerous claims for dain- 
age, many of which are backed up by lawyers of this city who 
are more or less acute. I do not care to give any names, and I 
do not wish to reflect on the legal profession. The suggestion 
was made by me in one case of a poor workman as to whether 
or not an attorney was being paid out of the pocket of this work- 
man for presenting the case to Congress when the Committee 
on Claims was supposed to do all the work. Colonel LITTIE 
came to the defense of his colleague and said, “What of it; 
W are entitled to it, art they not?” As he stood here and 


told us that there should be no competition between business 
and the insurance companies, that they should not be allowed to 
make any profit, I wondered where his consistency lay in the de- 
fense of the attorney who, according to my experience down 
here, acts as a bloodsucker on these individuals who have an 
honest claim against the Government, and when we endeavor 
to do justice to a citizen and give him some relief, the attorney 
takes the most of it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to say that I did not say anything of the 
kind. [Laughter.] I said “What of it? They are as much 
entitled to hire a lawyer and come here as the biggest million- 
aire in the country, and your claim is going to be decided upon 
its merits by the committee, whether you hire a lawyer or not.” 
I did not say the lawyer ought to have all he could get out of it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I say that the insurance companies are 
entitled to come here in Washington and make a profit as much 
as a man has to hire a lawyer. Why should you oppose a law 
that would permit a legitimate business to do business in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member of the 
House for three years, and I never had the privilege of rising 
and making the point of no quorum, but I am going to do it 
now, and I make the point of no quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Delaware makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the committee, if he 
intends to finish general debate this afternoon? 

Mr. FOCHT, I did intend to finish general debate and then 
will move that the committee rise. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the point of no 


quorum. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I make 
no agreement to that effect. I believe I have used about half 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
82 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has 18 minutes remaining, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, There are some gentlemen who are away 
and who want to speak on the bill, and I do not care to close 
general debate until they have been heard. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman mean to keep us here? 
The time for general debate will expire about 5 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. UNDERHILL) there were 20 ayes and 34 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Delaware makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Sixty-two Members present, not a quorum, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee) there were 18 ayes and 32 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsa having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Towner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 10084, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. BUCHANAN, at the request of Mr. Garner, indefinitely, on 


account of important business. 
Mr. Morcan, for five days, on account of illness in his family. 


ENBOLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 


of no 
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H. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
23 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, June 13, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC, 


634. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting, with a letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1922, and June 30, 1923, in the 
amount of $39,000 (H. Doc. No. 338), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11040. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the sale of the marine hospital reservation in Cleveland, 
Ohio,” approved July 26, 1916; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1089). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. CHINDBLOM: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 11579. A bill to amend section 1 of an act 


approved January 11, 1922, entitled “An act to permit the city 
of Chicago to acquire real estate of the United States of 
America“; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1090). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under Clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11985) to amend and re- 
enact subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 209 of the transporta- 
tion act, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PORTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 11986) for the 
relief of the Royal Italian Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11987) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a site and the construction of a public building at 
Tonawanda, Erie County, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 346) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) authorizing 
the transfer to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park 
for tree nursery purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TINCHER: Resolution (H. Res. 364) for the imme- 
diate consideration of House bill 11843; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON; A bill (H. R. 11988) for the relief of Lucy L. 
Wheeler; to the Committee on Claims. 75 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11989) to place Col. Ezra B. 
Fuller, retired by operation of law, on the retired list of the 
RESY as a brigadier general; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11990) for the relief of Stanton & Jones, 
5 of Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee on 

aims, 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 11991) granting a pen- 
sion of Charles B. French; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11992) 
granting a pension to James Donnelly; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11993) granting an increase of pension to 
Eloise Wilkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11994) granting a pension 
to Malvina Cost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11995) granting a pension to Lovinia A. 
Griswold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11996) granting a pension to Mary E. Few; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11997) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosamond Barker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11998) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia I. Foster Stuart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11999) granting 
a pension to Ardella M. Farnsworth; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12000) for the relief 
of Pietro Lococo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 12001) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12002) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Stinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12003) granting a pension to Z. B. Blanton; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 12004) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret D. Wise; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, $ 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12005) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa D. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12006) granting 
an increase of pension to Bradford R. Sartin; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5975. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the 
Maui Chamber of Commerce, Territory of Hawaii, relative to the 
control of telephone and telegraph companies within the Terri- 
tory; to the Committee on Territories. 

5976. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Capt. George L. Darte, 
a member of the American Legion, protesting against the reduc- 
tion of the officer and enlisted personnel of the Regular Army 
below 150,000 men and that the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and the National Guard and the Organized Reserves be main- 
tained on a basis of real national defense; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5977. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, Washington, D. C., relative to 
various matters of present national importance; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

5978. Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association, 
New York City, N. Y., relative to paragraph 17a of House bill 
7456; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5979. By Mr. LYON: Petition of Churches of Duke, N. C., ask- 
ing that Congress take some action for the relief of the Armen- 
ian people from the persecutions and cruelties of the Turks; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5980. By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Petition of Eddy G. Lund Post 
of American Legion together with people of community of 
Siren, Wis., protesting against any treaty looking toward en- 
trusting the Armenians to the sovereignty of the Turk; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5981. Also, petition of county board of supervisors of Manito- 
woe County indorsing the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Project ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5982. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Mrs. G. 
Oakvik and other residents of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning 
the Congress not to pass House bills 9753 and 4388 or Senate 
bill 1948; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5983. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of George H. Morrill Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Calif., urging support of House bill 
10159, a bill to further support interstate and foreign com- 
merce against bribery and other corrupt practices; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5984. Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association, 
of New York City, relative to the proposed tariff duty on 
casein ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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5985. Also, petition of the California Bankers’ Association, 
at annual meeting held at Del Monte, Calif., urging immediate 
aid and assistance relative to control of the Colorado River; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

5986. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of members of the Ebenezer 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Flaxton, N. Dak., 
declaring their opposition to having the Armenian people under 
the sovereignty of the Turkish Empire; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, June 13, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
T The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
Ts reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball ce McKinley wson 
Brand Serr. Meno Shor tridg 
ran erry ary 0 e 
Calder Glass Nelson ons 
Cameron Hale New Smoot 
Capper Harris Nicholson Spencer 
Caraway Johnson Norbeck Sterlin 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Oddie . uther 
Cummins endrick Overman Underwood 
Curtis ing Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial La Phipps arren 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman Watson, Ind. 
root ‘oindexter 
Elkins McCormick Pomerene 
Fernald eCumber Ransdell 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HeEriin], who are engaged in a hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators haye 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCBMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on last Saturday I sub- 
mitted for printing in the Recorp a digest of a survey made by 
the Manufacturers’ Record with reference to the value of pro- 
hibition. I was asked at the time by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr, UNpERwoop] who made the digest, and I was un- 
able to inform the Senator. It is proper to say that I have 
since been informed that the digest, as well as the survey, was 
made by the Manufacturers’ Record. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that when 
the Senate convenes to-morrow morning I shall ask unanimous 
consent to take up for consideration the amendment reported 
by me from the Committee on Appropriations to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1 to House bill 10101, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS, 


Mr. BALL presented a memorial of the president of the Dela- 
ware State Federation of Women’s Clubs, protesting against 
the food, tableware, and women’s wear schedules of the pending 
tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution of the North Washington Citi- 
zens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., indorsing the Capper 
bill for reorganizing the District of Columbia public-school 
system, but suggesting that under this proposed bill the esti- 
mates for school funds be submitted by the Board of Educa- 
tion through the District Commissioners, to be transmitted by 
them to the Bureau of the Budget, and so forth, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS, 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11588) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
3 1 on and sanatorium facilities for dis- 

rged and disa! soldiers, sailors, and marines,” re- 
ported it without amendment, £ = i 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALB: 

A bill (S. 8708) for the relief of William Sands; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3704) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
5 for peng or: es the Army for the fiscal year end- 

g June 30, 1922, or other * to the Co 
Militare ee purposes; mmittee on 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 8705) granting a pension to Mary B. Cline; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3706) to place on the retired list of the United 
e dene ate Bg Ne ni lieutenant colonel of 

; to the Committee on Affairs, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: si 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 209) to establish a national 
hydraulic laboratory; to the Committee on Commerce. 


CLAIMS OF HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the Committee on Commerce relieved from the further consid- 
eration of the resolution (S. Res, 254) to investigate the 
claim of the city of Hoboken, N. J., for losses as result of the 
occupation by the United States of certain docks, etc., on 
the Hudson River, formerly the property of the North Ger 
man Lloyd Dock Co. and Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co., and that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, I make this request at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, who feels that this claim is of a 
phasectes that should be considered by the Committee on 

ms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


0 TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. LADD submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. LADD submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensa- 
tion for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 


TREATMENT OF LEONARD KAPLAN AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I would like to have 
read by the Secretary an editorial which appeared in the News 
of last evening, June 12, entitled The cruelty of youth.” I 
then wish to submit a few remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

From the Washington Daily News, Monday, June 12.1 
THs Cnurtrr or Yourn, 
An amazing instance of the heartlessness of youth has come to the 


attention of the News. 

It comes in the 1922 issue of The Lucky a handsome, leather- 
bound, 600- book, prepared by members of the duating class 
at the Uni States he Lucky Bag 


aval Academy, Annapolis, 
is always the souvenir most cherished by students and graduates. 
Filled, as it is, with the wit and humor of school life, tales of athletic 
prowess, personal quips, attractive pictures, and complete records of 
every member's activities during the four years, it will remain a part of 
the graduate’s library as long as he lives. 

But in the 1922 Lucky Bag class members and their friends will find 
a page that is a blot on the class record. How serious a blot it is the 
wit appreciate more and more as later years serve to balance their 

t youthful judgment, 

undred pages of the book are devoted to biographies of the 


Three 
individual member: o members to a page. Beneath each photograph 
is a humorous characterization of the embryo naval officer, the sort of 


affectionate razzing dear to the heart of the one who is razzed. 
The last of these pages is devoted to Leonard Kaplan. Op: 
botograph is a crude caricature of a fictitious member of 
The effect is as follows: 


te his 
elass. 


1922. 


LEONARD KAPLAN, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

Born in the township of Weston, 
county of Lewis, State of West 
Virginia, Monday, the 26th of No- 
vember, 1900. Educated in the 
mblic schools of Weston 1907 
912; Weston High School 1912- 
1916; department of civil engi- 
neering, school of applied science, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1916-17 an 
1917-18; Midshipman, 
States Navy, July, 1918. 

A student above the average and 
a mathematician of marked ability. 
Has always maintained that the 
prime factor in goed scholastic 
work is application rather than 
eee which in- 
cludes first, the mental effort or 
coercive force to exert the brain; 
second, the knowledge of how to 


study. 
Unmarried. For further infor- tan 
mation see “Who's Who in 


America, 1950-1952.” 


United U. 
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P. A. List. 

“ ronx r 
Born in the township of Zion, 
county of Cork, state of erance, 
Sunday, the 17th day o March, 
1900. Bdneated in the Convent of 
Zion, 1906-1911; Zion City Col- 
ee e 

ological engineering, 
9 science, United States 
N 41 24916401 ss man, 
. Hn > . 
. S. N. R. S., Fourth of July, 
1918, until. death do us 
A stewed gent below the aver- 
ace, and a er player of marked 
abilit Has always maintained 
prime factor in good aca- 


and before reveille; second, the 
knowledge of one’s own impor- 


ce. 
Unsat. For further information 
see the list of those denied special 
privileges until by tive action 


on their part they show that they 
merit further consideration. 


No trouble for any person in the least familiar with school life to 
read between the lines the treatment that young Kaplan has undergone 
throughout his four years at Annapolis. 

But the boys responsible for the expensive book were not satisfied 
with thus Jampooning and setting him apart from themselves. 

They left the page number off this page and perforated it along the 
edge next the binder, so that it might be torn out without leaving a 
trace. The number that should have been given it appeats on the page 
following. The boy’s name is not listed the index of biographies. 
Complete arrangements apparently were made to permit any member 
who desired a yearbook minus Kaplan's name to have such a one. 

That the youngster: from West Virginia survived four years of this 
treatment and came through equip) for a commission in the United 
States Navy is something of a tribute to the stuff that is in him. 

But that he had to do it is a sad commentary on the spirit of those 
in the class who made it necessary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I can not too strongly 
characterize the circumstances which have been set forth in the 
article which has just been read at the Secretary’s desk. It 
relates to a boy from my State by the name of Leonard Kaplan, 
who is of Jéwish extraction. Throughout the four years of his 
career at Annapolis young Kaplan maintained a very high 
standing; in fact, I understand he was second highest man of 
his class, which has just been graduated; but because of his 
nationality he has been subjected to a refinement of cruelty, 
such as has been set forth in this article. It appears that his 
biography was printed on a page by itself, which was unnum- 
bered and perforated along the line of the binder in such a way 
that it could be torn from the yearbook of the academy for the 
current year, 1922, so that those who wished to do so could tear 
on the page containing this boy’s biography without defacing 

e boo 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from West Virginia, with his permission, was the academy year- 
book to which reference is made printed by the authorities of 
the academy or by the midshipmen themselves? 


Mr, SUTHERLAND. As I understand, it is printed by the 


midshipmen themselves; but a course of training that will per- 
mit such a condition of affairs to exist in one of our governmental 
schools, or, indeed, in any school in this country, discriminating 
against a man who has maintained such high standing and sub- 
jecting him to such treatment as has been indicated, is utterly 
un-American and-can not be too scathingly condemned. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Utah? i r 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Have any steps been taken by the Naval Academy 
Achou to discipline those who have been guilty of tħis great 
wrong 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I propose to ascertain that fact. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will bring this matter up 
when the Senate is considering the naval appropriation bill, and 
I am sure it will then receive very sympathetic consideration, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator, if I correctly 
understood him to give the impression that the publication of 
this yearbook, which is known as The Lucky Bag, is entirely 
without the control of the authorities of the Naval Academy? 
I can not imagine such a condition, 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. T assume that it can not be entirely 
without the control of the academy authorities. 
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1 Mr. McCUMBER. Then the academy must be responsible 
‘or it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The authorities of the Naval Academy 
must be responsible for this book. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I had occasion to call the 
attention of the naval authorities to the cases of four or five 
boys at the Naval Academy who had been punished for some 
boyish prank. In a way the offense was serious enough, for, 
as college boys sometimes will, possibly they indulged in liquor 
and were cutting up as boys in colleges all over the land some- 
times do. Their actions, of course, were contrary to the rules 
of the academy and contrary, perhaps, even to law; but, after 
all, the offense of those four or five boys was of a minor char- 
acter compared with the offense that has been committed in 
stigmatizing the young midshipman of the Jewish race, as he 
has been stigmatized, because of his nationality. The four or 
five boys to whom I have referred were punished by being set 
back an entire year, because, as I have said, at the close of 
the school year they loosened up a little and indulged in such 
pranks as boys full of life and spirit will sometimes indulge 
in, but at the same time showing qualities not at all inconsist- 
ent with the attributes of sterling young manhood. I repeat, 
their offense was much to be deplored and not to be condoned, 
perhaps, but it was slight, indeed, as compared to the offense 
committed by the boys who were members of the recent gradu- 
ating class in thus stigmatizing one of their number, for their 
conduct evidences a spirit which should not be manifested at 
any institution, and certainly not at an institution under con- 
trol of the Government. 

Mr. President, if such is to be the attitude of our Naval 
Academy, or of any other governmental institution, then we 
have come to a sad pass. In my opinion, we should not allow 
such an offense as this to pass by uncriticized and uncorrected, 
nor should those guilty of it be allowed to go unpunished, If 
such incidents as these are to continue to occur and to pass by 
unnoticed, then it is better that our Navy should be scrapped, 
because they show how far we have departed from the tenets 
and principles which have made this country great and power- 
ful. Regardless of nationality, regardless of race, in this coun- 
try every man should stand on an equality before the law. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the character of this publication and 
the plan of its printing and binding been called to the attention 
of the authorities at the Naval Academy? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no knowledge as to that, I will 
say to the Senator; but I presume that attention will be called 
to it through the medium of this discussion, and I shall make 
careful inquiry to ascertain what steps have been taken by the 
palin to punish the young men who have been guilty of this 
offense. : 

Mr. President, I felt it to be my duty to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to this incident, in the hope that 
there may be no recurrence, and that no such spirit may be 
allowed to prevail at the academy. It may have been an act 
of thoughtlessness; but it goes beyond that. It shows a lack 
of consideration, due to a narrow and un-American prejudice, 
for an American-born boy, who was reared in the State of 
West Virginia, where he went through the publie schools and 
acquitted himself well, and, being anxious for further educa- 
tion, he went to Pittsburgh and qualified there for entrance to 
the Naval Academy. As I have said, at the academy he main- 
tained a standing, both with reference to conduct and scholar- 
ship, that would do credit to any American boy. - 

Mr. President, I was not willing to let this incident pass 
without calling attention to it. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS, 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I am net unmindful of the 
fact that the chairman of the Finance Committee is anxious to 
proceed with the bill under consideration, and I do not desire 
at all to delay it, but rather to promote and facilitate its disposi- 
tion. I desire, however, to take a few moments this morning 
to discuss briefly House bill 10874, the soldiers’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill. Later on, possibly in a few days, I desire also 
to discuss an amendment to this bill which will provide what I 
believe to be a very necessary modification of it in the way of 
a land-settlement feature, It is my opinion that we should not 
pass the bill without some such provision, and, from my view- 
point, the Smith-McNary bill will prove the most satisfactory 
of all the forms of land settlement which have heretofore been 
brought forward. 

Mr, President, within the Iast few months I have listened 
to many able arguments for and against the so-called adjusted 
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While I have genuine respect for the 
opinion of those who oppose such legislation, I do not agree 
with them in their conclusions. ` 

From my viewpoint “adjusted compensation“ is a misnomer 


compensation bill.” 


for such form of legislation. It would be better named “ just 
compensation.” In simple justice to the ex-service men it 
should be said that the soldier boys are not clamoring for a 
bonus, as has been contended, but a sense of obligation has 
compelled and is compelling Congress and the country con- 
stantly to dun themselves like a delinquent debtor in behalf of 
his creditor. 

The two fundamental principles underlying this question are, 
first, whether there is an obligation, and second, if there is an 
obligation, whether the Government is able to meet it. 

Mr. President, in the light of all the facts involved in the 
assembling of our Army and in the prosecution of the war, no 
form of reasoning sanctioned by logic can be employed that 
will justify a refusal or failure on the part of our Government 
to compensate our soldiers adequately for service during the 
World War. 

My convictions on this question are not of a recent or pre- 
election character. They were formed during a visit to the 
battle lines of France and Belgium during the late fall of 
1917, while meeting and conferring with the advance guard 
of our Army in the training camps just away from the battle 
line and within easy sound of the booming of the cannon. 
When I came in contact and talked personally with our boys 
five and six thousand miles away from home, and glimpsed 
from them the high spirit of patriotism which animated them 
in their sense of duty; when I saw them in training with rain- 
soaked garments during the chill autumn days, and visited 
them in their billets in stables, in haymows, in every improvised 
place, and every kind of a place except a comfortable one, I 
mentally concluded then and there, and said to my friend and 
colleague, Senator Kenyon, “the demands of these boys upon 
their country and their Congress in the years to come are to be 
very unreasonable, indeed, if they are in excess of my idea 
of what the country and Congress should grant them.” 

When I saw these boys, and talked with them, and gained an 
insight into their attitude of mind, it was evident to me that not 
many of them ever expected to return to their native land; and 
when, homeward bound, the different divisions marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the placards of their respective divisions, 
indicating losses of 30, 40, 50, or even 60 per cent, told the story, 
“they were not to return; 75,000 had made the last great 
sacrifice.” 

Never in the history of a nation has there been more of the 
zeal of crusaders than was evidenced in this advance guard 
of the great expeditionary force sent to France. 

The very principles under which this Army was assembled 
were at variance with anything theretofore employed by the 
Nation. Of the millions called, but a limited number was 
chosen. To those best fitted, because of their youth and the 
years of life in their veins, were assigned the hazards and 
hardships of the trenches. To the great majority were as- 
signed the necessary vocations of civil life. To the one we 
agreed to pay a dollar per day and board; to the other the 
most unusual compensation ever known in the history of this 
country. The men to whom were assigned the necessary voca- 
tions and the comforts of everyday life were accredited with 
contributing as much to the winning of the war as those who 
assumed the risk and hardship and who occupied the front- 
line trenches. The one man traveled four, five, and even six 
thousand miles from home to fight for the honor of his flag 
and for the ideals of a Christian Nation; the other proceeded 
in the even tenor of his way, and with even increased enjoy- 
ment of everyday life. 

If the Government assumed the right to assign one man to 
one task and another man to another task, then in simple jus- 
tice it should have equalized the form of compensation to each 
man. No one can consistently claim that the service of the 
man in the necessary vocation was a higher forin of service 
than that of the man who assumed all of the risk and all of 
the hardships of the camp, the trench, and the battle field. If 
it were right and proper to say to the man who defended his 
country with his life that his compensation should be a dollar a 
day, how can we justify the payment of the enormous compen- 
sations of the war period to the man who remained at home 
in the enjoyment of every comfort? If we were justified 
in calling to military service the manhood of the Nation, why 
should we have hesitated to enlist for service during the war 
the property of the Nation? 

I assume to say here and now that in any world war in 
which this Nation will ever again be involved there will he no 
hesitation in conscripting the wealth of the Nation in its de- 


fense, on the ground that property is not more sacred than 
persons, If it be consistent to limit the amount our soldiers 
may receive as compensation, why not in justice and equity 
limit the amount that wealth may earn during the same 
period of distress? 

It is not too much to say that many of those who are now 
clamoring against adjusted compensation were among the most 
conscienceless profiteers of the war. Net profits to the extent 
of $40,000,000,000, nearly twice the total amount of our war 
debt, have been wrung from the people of this country since 
1916. These figures graphically illustrate the effect that the 
conscription of wealth would have had on the present situation. 
What would have been the result if these earnings had been 
limited to a reasonable return on the capital invested? There 
would have been no enormous debt, no orgy of profiteering, and 
no wild extravagance. The country would have to-day been 
proceeding on an orderly, normal basis. The Government would 
long ago have been in a position to have discharged this obli- 
gation to the Nation’s defenders. 

In the speeches delivered in opposition to this legislation there 
has been one unfailing contention running through them all, 
that you can not buy patriotism. To this statement no one will 
take exception. The spirit which leads a man to offer his sery- 
ice, even unto death, in defense of his country can not be 
measured in dollars and cents; it can not be paid for, and by 
the same token it is not for sale. The mere pittance which we 
here offer to the individual soldier is in no sense a payment 
for that service; it is a small recognition granted out of com- 
mon decency in partial compensation for the time these soldiers 
lost from the ordinary pursuits of life. 

If we are to follow the process of reasoning advanced against 
the granting of an adjusted compensation, the inquiry is perti- 
nent as to what was the object of the dollar a day paid these 
men? Was it intended that this should be sufficient compensa- 
tion? If so, it may easily be shown that no nation in the bis- 
tory of civilization ever paid as beggarly a compensation to its 
troops as this Nation did in the World War, in proportion to 
its ability to pay; and up to this time, among all the nations 
engaged in the World War, none has asked more of good faith 
of those who served in defense of the country and has offered 
less in the way of compensation. Canada paid adjusted com- 
pensation ranging from $70 to $600, France from $74.21 to 
$187.21, Great Britain a maximum of $140.94, Australia $98.42, 
Italy $64.69, and these nations which have paid their soldiers 
a bonus have been financed by our own country; and while 
financing other countries to make just compensation to their 
soldiers, we have declined so far even to recognize such a re- 
sponsibility on the part of our own Government. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator, if he has 
any information on that point, as to what these several coun- 
tries paid the men while in the service? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have not the figures. I think their com- 
pevsation was somewhat lower than our own. 

We have reason to believe and reason to be proud of the fact 
that but for our men there would have been a German victory. 
In this event the payment of the amount now asked as an ad- 
justed compensation to our soldiers would have been a bagatelle 
to the levies made by the Central Powers in the way of repara- 
tions. It has been contended that a cash bonus would not 
prove a benefit. I am inclined to agree with this statement, 
but only because the amount it is proposed to give is so small. 
In this particular I agree with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] when the says, If we are going to compensate the 
soldier for the loss of his time, we might at least pay him the 
wages of an ordinary day laborer.” In view of all the circum- 
stances, one can not forego the conclusion that the amount is 
parsimonious in the extreme. 

These men when called to service were, in the majority of 
cases, earning in their individual capacities amounts equivalent 
to three and four times the compensation paid by the Govern- 
ment. Every employer of labor in any capacity found it neces- 
sary to increase greatly the wages paid his employes. Almost 
every man engaged in every kind of business found his profits 
increased with the advance of the war, and these men who were 
making the great sacrifice had their compensation reduced at a 
time when they were giving life and limb to the defense of those 
at home. In addition to the loss sustained through decreased 
compensation received during the period of service, there is the 
disruption of plans, the loss of positions, and the general unset- 
iling of preconceived and prearranged programs of individual 
vocations ; and it may also be pointed out that while the civilian 
who did not go to war had the advantage, when the industrial 
collapse came after the war, of the unprecedented earnings he 
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made during the conflict, the soldier was discharged from the 
Army practically in the midst of the depression, with nothing 
to sustain him. The soldier bore the brunt of the war and he 
bore the brunt of the industrial disorder and economic chaos 
which followed the war. Surely he has earned the meager con- 
sideration it is here proposed to give him. Surely it is our 
solemn duty to attempt in some manner to balance the scales 
of justice for him. 

Mr. President, this is no revolutionary proposal that is made 
now for the first time in the history of our Government, To 
the great glory of the statesmen of the past be it said our 
Government has always recognized generously the service of 
the soldier. The principle was applied during our Civil War 
in a system of bounties paid for voluntary service. Twenty- 
three States paid about $260,000,000, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment paid $363,000,000 in cash, land, and other bounties, 
making a total of $650,000,000 paid an Army of two and one- 
quarter million men at a time when the wealth of our country 
was not more than one-tenth of what it is to-day. 

It is inconceivable that anyone at all apprised of the facts 
or familiar with the Nation's resources could credit the state- 
ment that the Government’s finances would be seriously crip- 
pled by the payment of this compensation. The war expendi- 
tures of France equaled 78.8 per cent of her total wealth; 
Italy, 78.5 per cent; Great Britain, 54.8 per cent. The United 
States expended only about 9.6 per cent of her national wealth. 
These other nations have already paid their soldiers adjusted 
compensation; and it may be worthy of note here that these 
nations that have paid their soldiers adjusted compensation 
owe this Government $10,150,401,305.49, of which even the 
interest is and was unpaid at the time they discharged this 
obligation to their soldiers, In other words, we have loaned 
money to these other nations to meet an obligation toward their 
soldiers, and we are threatened with financial disaster if we 
attempt to meet such a responsibility to our own men. 

The record is too recent and the ending of the war too fresh 
in the minds of the people for us to forget that the zeal and 
enthusiasm and fighting spirit of our soldiers ended this war 
two years before it otherwise might have ended. Such a con- 
summation represented a saving to the Nation of from fifteen 
to twenty billion dollars, three or four times the amount re- 
quired for adjusted compensation if paid in cash. With an 
estimated wealth of $275,000,000,000, does anyone believe that 
if it had been necessary in order to defeat Germany this coun- 
try would have hesitated to spend a hundred billion, or that 
even such an outlay would have meant repudiation? 

Much has been said as to the means and methods of raising 
the money to meet this obligation. In this connection I insist 
that this Nation can discharge its every legitimate obligation 
by paying cash. It is easy to understand that there might be 
an honest difference of opinion as to whether or not the Gov- 
ernment should undertake to pay adjusted compensation; but, 
if the obligation be admitted, it is inconceivable how anyone 
could be reconciled to a plan under which the payment could 
be delayed or deferred. If the obligation be admitted, it at 
once becomes sacred in character, and should be met with the 
least possible delay, and with not too much regard for our con- 
yenience in discharging it. 

The plan proposed in the present bill of deferred payments 
of amounts in excess of $50 impresses me as being subject to 
more than one objection. First, it can not be satisfactory to 
the soldier; second, it is a most expensive form of adjustment 
to the Government itself. In the prosecution of the war we 
found no difficulty, when necessary, in borrowing an amount 
sufficient to meet our needs. I venture the statement that we 
could do the same thing without upsetting our finances if it 
meant the payment of every dollar in cash, but if this bill were 
drawn with discretion it would not impose the cash payment 
of even the greater part of the amount involved. 

In order more fully to meet the needs of different men, no 
doubt the different forms of payment are very desirable, and 
will prove satisfactory. 

The paid-up insurance plan is a highly satisfactory one, and 
will probably prove greatly beneficial to a large number of our 
soldiers; but the form of adjustment, if properly planned and 
prosecuted, which will prove more widely beneficial to both 
the soldiers and the Nation as well, is the land-settlement plan. 
Without intending to condemn the work of those who have 
given much thought to this question, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that the plan as outlined by the House bill will not meet 
the needs of the situation. As it looks to me, this bill gives 
authority without direction for reclamation, and will be lack- 
ing in both immediate and permanent results. As I read the 
bill, no appropriations or provisions are made for raising the 
funds with which to finance the reclamation. 


It will be unfortunate, indeed, if this law is not framed with 
some definite purpose of specializing in a land-settlement scheme 
for the soldiers, such as is provided in the Smith-McNary bill. 
No single act of the Government has ever contributed so much 
to the wealth and citizenship of the Nation as did the homestead 
law, and the opportunity is here presented to us to repeat in 


part this great success of the past. The man who takes a 
Government homestead and converts it into agricultural land 
performs a real service to the Nation, He earns a clear title 
to the land. 

Within the past few months the urban population of the coun- 
try has exceeded the rural population by several thousands, 
and this is a warning that the Nation might heed at this time. 
No legislative action by Congress would prove more popular, 
and in the end more widely beneficial than by writing into this 
bill such provisions in the way of land settlement as would 
guarantee the occupation of farm lands by the largest number 
of soldiers of the World War. The soundest and most conser- 
vative business principles should characterize the settlement of 
these lands. Congress would be easily justified in granting 
greatly increased compensation to the soldiers who would make 
such settlement. 

Any plan that will meet the situation must be national in 
scope, and in order to prove at all beneficial it must provide 
means to initiate reclamation work immediately and on a broad 
scale, and guarantee a revolving fund that will make continu- 
ous reclamation both by drainage and by irrigation. At ‘the 
close of the Civil War our Government was fortunate enough 
to hold in fee simple millions of acres of the most fertile lands 
of the Nation. These were given outright to the soldiers in the 
way of homesteads, and hundreds of thousands of veterans took 
advantage of the opportunity. It is unfortunate that we do not 
now possess such great areas of lands to give to the soldiers of 
the World War; but we are in possession of untold millions of 
acres of land that if reclaimed would serve just the same pur- 
pose as the rich farm lands of the last generation, and at 
the same time add to the wealth of the Nation vastly more than 
the cost of development. 7 

Just as during the last generation the Government gave the 
soldier who was willing to undertake the conquest of the 
prairie 160 acres or more of rich, valuable land in fee simple, 
and considered itself well compensated when the soldier-set- 
tler transformed the land from buffalo pasture to productive 
farms and built new communities and States to enrich the 
Nation, so to-day it should not hesitate to give with equal gen- 
erosity, if in smaller tracts, reclaimed desert and swamp lands 
to the veterans of the World War. They will repeat the 
triumphs of their fathers, and the Nation will be well repaid. 

Under every plan of land settlement employed heretofore 
on reclamation projects, the settler, even though he be a sol- 
dier, has been required to pay the full value of the land. Such 
payment has been provided under an amortization plan ex- 
tending over a long period of time. Any land-settlement bill 
intended as a substitute for soldiers’ bonus must be framed 
so as to give the soldier an opportunity to receive an unfailing 
benefit to the amount of his bonus. Under the system provided 
in the adjusted compensation bill it would be easily possible 
for him to accept the land with a credit of the amount of his 
compensation and an obligation for the balance of the cost 
of the reclamation; and with such an obligation upon the en- 
tire tract, extending over a long period of time, this plan would 
involve the settler in too many cases beyond his ability to pay, 
even though he employed every diligence in his efforts to estab- 
lish a home and to meet his payments according to his contract 
with the Government. The vicissitudes that have attended 
the farming interests of this Nation for the past 40 years will 
all attest to the unquestioned hazards of such an undertaking, 
and failure would result simply in the forfeiture on the part 
of the soldier of his bonus, in addition to the long years of 
effort and toil made by him in discharging the lien or obliga- 
tion on his farm. In order to meet this situation, the law 
should include a dual plan of relief to be employed in case the 
soldier is unable to make full and final payment on his land. 
First, one by which the soldier might select from his tract such 
an acreage as, computed on the basis of per-acre reclamation 
cost, would be equivalent to the amount of his adjusted com- 
pensation plus any additional payments made on the land, the 
selection of such acreage to be made by the ex-service man 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior; or, 
second, he should be paid in cash, without interest, the amount 
of his compensation. Through failure to make such provision 
the soldier, if unable to make payment in full, not only loses 
his farm but he loses his bonus, and it will be difficult for the 
Government to convince him that it has failed to benefit by 
his misfortune, 
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Under the present plan the Government, which is honestly 
endeavoring to confer a benefit upon these men, might be placed 
in the position of a land agent who had made a sale condi- 
tioned upon an advance payment and the forfeiture of that 
3 payment when the purchaser failed to make payment 
n full, 

The provision suggested would make certain that the plan 
and intention of Congress to recognize the obligation to the 
soldier would not miscarry or fail. Such development on the 
part of the Government would not constitute an expense. It 
would represent in the highest sense of the term a profitable 
investment. Millions of acres of land involved in the develop- 
ment are at present waste lands, entirely unproductive. Recla- 
mation of these lands would add to the national taxable and 
productive wealth several times the amount expended in such 
reclamation. If initiated without unnecessary delay it would 
provide profitable employment for hundreds of thousands of 
men who are now idle, and the increased thousands of rural 
homes and producers of agricultural products would easily 
justify every dollar expended in such a plan of national recla- 
mation. It would be an investment laid upon the strongest 
foundatien in all the world—faith in the future of America and 
confidence in the character of her sons. That which is spent in 
building in America is never lost. Useful labor is always bene- 
ficial, and if for no other reason than that they would provide 
us useful labor for thousands of men, the sums expended in 
reclaiming lands for the use of the soldier would be money well 
spent. . 

Here within our grasp is a great opportunity to perform a 
great service for the country, while at the same time liquidat- 
ing the obligation we owe to the boys who were our representa- 

tives on the battle line in the Great War. I sincerely hope it 
will not be allowed to pass. If by actually reclaiming the land 
we show our good faith and prove to the soldier that we intend 
to deliver it to him on reasonable terms and at the same time 
guarantee to him his equity in the land, I confidently venture 
the prediction that thousands of the veterans, instead of taking 
cash or insurance certificates or any of the other proposed forms 
of compensation, will decide to take the land. This in itself 
would answer the argument of those who say that the payment 
of a bonus will impoverish the Treasury. 

It will be a pity if through lack of courage we fail to meet 
this situation, and yet, while failing to meet it, pass a bill 
which only holds out a promise to the ear, but breaks it to the 
hope. We have not hesitated to provide adjusted compensation 
for every real and imaginary loss suffered by industries that 
were called upon for war service. Three billions of dollars were 
appropriated under the Dent Act, approved March 2, 1921, for 
the relief of war contractors; two billions have been given to 
the railroads; fifty millions have been appropriated for the 
producers of war minerals; and millions have been appropriated 
to feed Europe. 

Our purse has been open to every appeal to our bounty, but this 
demand of simple justice alone meets opposition. So it is to 
be said of this Congress that while rushing generously to the 
support of every claimant who could show the approval of the 
financial powers, it will decline to recognize the Nation’s obliga- 
tion to the men whose patriotic self-sacrifice and heroic energy 
saved the financial structure from a burden many times greater 
than it now bears by bringing the war to an end at least a year 
before anyone expected a cessation of hostilities? 

We shall, of course, pass a bonus bill. Mr. President, let it 
be an honest one. Let us not approach the duty in any captious, 
critical, or ungenerous spirit. The same spirit which moved us 
in the heat of war should inspire us now. The same generous 
patriotism that prompted us to cheer these boys as they went 
away and to welcome them as they came home should prompt us 
now to do them justice. The question is whether we shall ask 
these boys to crystallize their faith, their loyalty, and their 
devotion to the country into deeds, and insist at the same time 
that they accept as convincing evidence of our gratitude for such 
seryice, simply an expression in words. It may be we can not 
buy patriotism with money, but it will perhaps be admitted that 
it is a splendid medium through which to express a nation’s 
gratitude. It is indisputable that these men owed the Govern- 
ment every service they gave. It is also true they rendered this 
service cheerfully, even happily, and gave themselves life and 
limb without reservation. In so doing they made enduring every- 
thing in our national life worth while. When we entered the 
war the proud boast of our allies to the Central Powers was, 
“You are now up against an undefeated Nation.” Through the 
valor and fighting spirit of our soldier boys we are still an un- 
defeated Nation, and to the men who made enduring our liberty 
and institutions we owe something more tangible than fine 
phraseology. 
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Mr. President, with all due respect for those who entertain 
different views, the people of this Nation are not only conscious 
of this obligation but they are committed to its prompt discharge, 
and the time has come when the Congress should act without 
further delay. In its action there should be no suggestion of 
a gratuity or donation but a recognition of a clearly defined 
obligation. In its action there should be no assumption Giat the 
amount here involved is in payment for patriotic service but 
simply compensation for time lost in other vocations. Though 
such payment has been already too long delayed, it should now 
be undertaken and discharged in the same generous spirit in 
which the soldiers of the World War answered the call of their 
country in its time of real need. 


THE TARIFF, . 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from North 
Dakota point out the amendment which he desires to have the 
Senate consider? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 383a, on page 87. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 87, after line 4, the com- 
mittee propose to insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

Par. 383a. Azides, fulminates, fulminating powder, and other like 
articles not specially provided for, 123 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I observe that this is an amend- 
ment offered by the committee. I presume the committee felt 
constrained to lay a duty upon these products because of the 
fact that a duty of 25 per cent had been imposed upon quick- 
silver. 

Mr, SMOOT, I will say to my colleague that these fulminates 
consist of 80 per cent quicksilver. Eighty per cent of 25 cents 
would be 20 cents compensatory duty, but the committee took 
into consideration that the transportation of the items is very 
dangerous and very costly and, therefore, they only gave 123 
cents per pound. But the Senator will see that on account of 
the duty of 25 per cent on quicksilver a compensatory duty 
would be 20 cents, because 80 per cent of all of the products 
is quicksilver. The reason why 20 cents a pound was not given 
was, as I stated, that the transportation is costly and rather 
hazardous, and the committee felt that 124 cents a pound 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. KING. I concede that if we lay a duty upon quicksilver 
there would be some justification for the imposition of a duty 
upon azides, fulminates, and fulminating powder. However, 
it does not necessarily follow that having placed a duty upon 
quicksilver it is in the interest of the public to impose a duty 
upon detonating caps and those products which come within 
the paragraph and which are so necessary in the use of ex- 
plosives. My colleague will see that this is a tax upon the 
miners, upon those who use explosives in road building, upon 
farniers in the extirpation of stumps from their lands, and upon 
many of our citizens and in very many industries. 

It does seem to me that wherever it is possible even our 
friends who believe in a protective tariff ought to free from 
the burdens of taxes. those commodities which are so indis- 
pensable to the great mass of the people. 

We have placed a tax upon the primary product of explosives, 
and when we reach explosives that compensatory duty will be 
carried to all forms of explosives. I am not speaking now of 
gunpowder, but nitroglycerin and the forms of explosives that 
are used by the farmers, the miners, the road builders, the 
grade builders, the railroad builders, and so on. It is increasing 
the burdens of the farmers for clearing their lands, of the State, 
county, and city governments that are expending tens, if not 
hundreds, of millions of dollars for road building, of the mine 
operators who are going down into the bowels of the earth for 
the purpose of bringing out the precious metals and the other 
minerals and metals so important to our progress, industrially 
and otherwise. 

We now come to this item and we impose a duty upon it. It 
is a duty that is passed to the great mass of the people, and 
there are no corresponding benefits. I concede there are im- 
portations, although the importations are diminishing, In 1911 
there were importations of the value of $42,000. During the war 
the maximum value of imports under this paragraph reached 
the sum of $1,782,000. Of course, the high prices during the war 
were reflected in that very large sum. In 1919 the imports 
dropped to the value of $275,000, in 1920 to $479,000, and in 1921 
to $107,000. It is impossible to get any statistics of the domestic 
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production, because these products are manufactured in the 
immense explosive factories and powder factories of the country. 
The Du Pont de Nemours Co., the Atlas, and other great cor- 
porations of the United States produce these products in very 
large quantities. We are giving the opportunity to them to take 
toll of the people. 

The tax—12 cents per pound—is rather heavy, because the 
present. value is $1.77 per pound. The pre-war price was very 
much less. Of course, measured by the average rate found in 
the bill, this is not an extravagant tax, but it is a tax, a tax 
upon industry, a tax upon the farmers, a tax upon the road 
builders, a tax upon the miners and upon the mine operators, a 
tax upon coal, because these products are made in the extraction 
of coal from the earth. It does seem to me that we ought, as 
far as possible, even if we are protectionists, to lay burdens upon 
those products which can bear them and where the products are 
not so universally used and are not so indispensable to the indus- 
trial life of the people. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may go next to paragraph 
387. on page 87. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator desire to pass over paragraph 
884 for the present? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. KING, Very well. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In paragraph 387, bottle caps, 
collapsible tubes, etc., on page 87, in line 20, the committee pro- 
pose to strike out “25” and insert “45,” so as to read: 

Bottle caps of metal, collapsible tubes. and sprinkler tops, if not 
decorated, colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, electro- 
plated. or embossed in color, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. The Underwood law gives a rate on these prod- 
ucts of 85 per cent ad valorem. I think the rate proposed is 
entirely too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator continues 
his remarks, will he yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the amendment of the committee just 
stated, I move to strike out “45” and insert 30.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Utah proposes 
to amend the committee amendment in line 20 by striking out 
“45” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. - 

Mr. KING. Of course, that is a very great reduction. I am 
sure my colleague and the committee have reached the con- 
clusion that our criticisms of some of these schedules were 
well founded and that a rate of 45 per cent ad valorem upon 
the products embraced in this paragraph was entirely too high. 
Before I make an observation upon that, may I ask my col- 
league what reduction will be made in line 22 in the same 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies to the same articles if decorated, 
colored, waxed, and so forth, and I shall move to strike out 
“55” and insert “45,” so as to make the rate 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. | If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
say with reference to the statement he made a moment ago, 
without doubt the committee would listen with great interest 
to any suggestion that might be made by the junior Senator 
from Utah, and his suggestions would undoubtedly have good 
influence upon the committee. It is but fair to say, however, 
that the committee try to consider these matters before they 
come up on the floor, and they do not, therefore, have the bene- 
fit of the Senator's criticisms at a time when they act upon 
them. 

Mr. KING. I am very sure there was no hidden sarcasm in 
the remarks of my distinguished friend? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. Therefore I accept with graciousness his state- 
ment. I compliment the Senator and the committee upon their 
exhibition of good common sense in tendering some of these 
amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the last part 
of the paragraph applies to nothing but luxuries of the highest 
kind. There is a basket clause carrying 45 per cent. The 
committee thought it ought to be at least 45 per cent for the 
luxuries when the basket clause carries that rate. The existing 
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‘instance, take collapsible tubes. 


law carries rates of 30 and 40 per cent. We simply want to 
make this rate conform to the rate in the basket clause. 

Mr. KING. I am making no criticism of the action of the 
— . with respect to the second subdivision of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty per cent is the rate carried in the 
existing law. I will say to the Senator that the items there 
covered are nearly all luxuries, outside of the collapsible tubes, 
and, as the Senator knows, they are used for toothpastes, and 
so forth. I need not enumerate the other articles which they 
are used to contain. 3 

Mr. KING. One of the principal objections I have to the 
first duty laid in the paragraph is that it deals with compara- 
tively cheap materials which are used very extensively in con- 
nection with many products very important to the people. For 
All the little leaden tubes 
used for pastes of various kinds, tooth powders, and so forth, 
are covered by this rather high tariff. I am not able to state 
just what the domestic production is, although in 1913 there 
were quite a number of domestic factories manufacturing these 
products. In 1913 there were seven large factories engaged in 
making collapsible tubes, two in the manufacture of sprinkler 
tops, and a number of others engaged in the manufacture of 
both collapsible tubes and sprinkler tops. The production of 
sprinkler tops was estimated to be about $300,000 in 1913 and 
several million dollars in 1920. Asa matter of fact, there has 
been a remarkable development in the domestic production of 
all of the items embraced within this paragraph. 

The importations in 1921 amounted to only $109,000. In 
1918 they were $64,000, in 1919 only $11,000, and in 1920 they 
were $94,000. Our importations bear a very small ratio to the 
production. With the production of several million dollars’ 
worth, our imports, as I have stated, last year were oniy 
$109,000 worth. Probably about 5 per cent of the consumption 
comes from imports. 

I think for the good of the country and in the interest of rea- 
sonable prices—and reasonable prices mean an advantage to 
all the people, manufacturers as well as consumers—it is im- 
portant that there should be some foreign competition, I think 
it would be a most disastrous thing not only for manufac- 
turers but for consumers if there was absolutely no foreign 
competition, disastrous in the sense that it leaves the domestic 
manufacturer unlimited opportunity, except such as may be 
developed from domestic competition, to charge just such prices 
as he may see fit to charge. 

Unfortunately we have embarked upon an era of combina- 
tion and confederation upon the part of manufacturers. There 
is a tendency for the-small producer to be swallowed up, and 
ofttimes he seeks the process of being swallowed up by the 
larger one. Manufacturing enterprises gravitate together and 
we hare huge aggregations of capital devoted to the various 
industries of the United States. It is unfortunate, in a way, 
but perhaps it is in harmony with the economic adyancement 
of our country that domestic competition should be reduced 
to the minimum. The best condition in the economic and in- 
dustrial world results from competition. Competition is not 
only the life of trade but competition spurs and develops trade 
and makes for the general advancement of all the people. I 
have had occasion to say three or four times during the debate 
upon the pending tariff bill that nothing could be so disastrous 
to big business itself as for it to have no competition and to 
give to the public unchallenged figures and prices upon its 
products. Even if the prices charged were reasonable, if there 
is no competition and the business is a big concern, the resent- 
ments of the people are aroused and they attribute to the cor- 
poration. or to the big business oppression and intolerance 
of which perhaps it is not guilty; but our skepticism, our sus- 
picions, our jealousies, and our resentments are immediately 
aroused when a huge concern dominates any particular com- 
modity. So our big enterprises, for their own good and for the 
perpetuity of a fair and proper industrial system, ought to 
welcome some form of competition. If we can not get it from 
within let us get it from the competition from abroad. A 
healthy, wholesome condition will more nearly be found in the 
industrial world when there is foreign competition. I do not 
mean, even from a protective standpoint, such competition, of 
course, as would be absolutely destructive, assuming that were 
possible, of the domestic industry. 

Here we have in these particular items an illustration of the 
point for which I am contending. We are producing here mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth and importing $100,000 worth. It 
would be better for the domestic market and better in the long 
run for manufacturers of these articles if there were a little 
more competition. If producers of any product have no com- 
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petition, first they charge extortionate prices, or that is their 
disposition, and that condition leads to stagnation. The great- 
est development in our industry has resulted from acute and 
active competition. If I am engaged in business and a bright 
and active competitor is upon my trail, then I am 

out for scientific men, for men of ability, of genius, and skill, 
and competency that they may aid me in bringing my business 
to a high state of efficiency, that I may meet the active and 
aggressive competitor who is upon my trail. 

This tariff, in my opinion, is jose high; we have now no 
competition from abroad that influences the market; the com- 
petition is negligible; and yet, in view of that, it is proposed 
to impose what I conceive to be too high a duty. 

I move, therefore, Mr. President, to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “30” and inserting 25.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the 
junior Senator from Utah to the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Utah on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 87, line 20, before the 
words “ per centum,” it is 5 to strike out the numeral 

“30” and to insert the numeral “ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. conn et 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Mississippi not allow 
us to take a vote on these two items? I do not think they will 
lend to any further discussion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very weil. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The question is on the 
amendment of the junior Senator from Utah to the amendment 
metas on behalf of the committee by the senior Senator from 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] as a modification of the committee amendment, 

Mr. KING. On which amendment does my colleague now 
desire to yote? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the amendment which I have offered to 
the committee amendment, striking out “45” and inserting 
“ 30.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance, as proposed to be modified, will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 22, page 87, before the 
words “per centum,” it is proposed to strike out the numeral 
“55” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 45.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 


NAT GOLDSTEIN. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some weeks ago there came 
before the Senate the nomination of Nat Goldstein for collector 
of internal revenue at St. Louis, Mo. The committee to which 
that nomination was referred considered it, but it is uncertain 
whether or not any report was ever made upon the nomination. 
At any rate, Nat Goldstein’s nomination was discussed for many 
days in the open sessions of the Senate. The only facts that 
were revealed touching that nomination were those that were 
developed by the activities of the select committee of the Sen- 
ate two years ago when investigating campaign contributions. 
The facts thus revealed by that investigation were so glaring 
and some thought disclosed such corruption that they con- 
tributed to defeat the nomination for the Presidency,of one 
very strong candidate of the Republican Party. They did more 
than that, for when it was shown that Goldstein took $2,500 
of the Lowden so-called “ slush fund,” my recollection is that it 
defeated Goldstein's election as a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention; or, at least, Mr. Lowden, a Republican 
eandidate for President, came out and stated that, even though 
Goldstein was committed to his candidacy, he did not desire 
his vote. Goldstein was denounced throughout the country not 
only by the Democratic press but by the independent and Re- 
publican press; there was an odium that attached even to his 
name, In view of those facts it was surprising both to the other 
side of the Chamber as well as to this side when Nat Gold- 
stein’s name came to the Senate at the instance of President 
Harding, 

It was natural, even in the circumstance of an overwhelming 
Republican Senate, when all the facts were revealed, that that 
name should have been withdrawn from the Senate; and it 
was withdrawn from the Senate. I am sure that many Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle and Republicans and 
Democrats and Progressives throughout the country were more 
surprised this morning when they read, under a St. Louis 


CC — ee 


headline, a letter, couched in most laudatory terms, written 
by President Harding to this same Nat Goldstein, who had been 
repudiated by the Senate—unanimously I might say—his nomi- 
nation haying been withdrawn. 

So I am going to incorporate in the Recorp, or have read 
to the Senate the remarkable letter written by President Hard- 
ing to Nat Goldstein, who has been denounced as a slush-fund 
taker. The facts show him to have taken $2,500 to be used 
in advancing Mr. Lowden’s candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President, but the letter written by the President 
of the United States to Nat Goldstein appears to be an effort 
to take away from him all the odium that may have attached 
to his name by reason of that incident which defeated Lowden's 
nomination. Evidently the President is not satisfied with ap- 
pointing corruptionists to office, but he lauds them and says 
that attacks made upon them “are undeserved,” even after 
the facts have come to his knowledge. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is—I ask the question for infor- 
mation—that after Mr. Goldstein had taken this slush fund, 
so called, from the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
from the State of Illinois, he supported Mr. Harding, the com- 
petitor of Mr. Lowden. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; he afterwards supported Harding. 
When money was first offered him by Lowden’s representative 
he said he did not know whether he was for Harding or for 
Lowden. I am really sorry that the Senator has brought that 
out, because it might give the impression to the country that 
the President is still standing by Goldstein and saying that the 
attacks upon him were “undeserved” because of the fact that 
he laid down on Lowden and took up Harding, as many others 
did when they saw that Harding had a chance to be nomi- 
nated at Chicago. 

Lowden, $2,500 of whose money went to Nat Goldstein, does 
not speak of it the same as Harding does. I quote: 


Lowden denounces Goldstein as — ve, Te taire . on the 


campaign fund, says ö 
Ex-Governor Frank Lowden, of nearing herd on 3 “home from 


Europe on the Olympic— 

I read an excerpt from a newspaper clipping of a few weeks 
ago, which was published on Mr. Lowden’s return from Ru- 
rope— 

Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, returning home from 
Europe on the Olympic, sent a wireless message to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat last night condemning the nomination of Nat Goldstein to 
— internal revenue collector of the St. Louis district, and declaring 

oee “ absolutely — the testimony W Goldstein gave before 

Senate inv a in 1920 in connection with the 
$2, 52.500 check given a Lowden agent while he — — seeking to be 
elected a delegate to im b — National 

The former governor and former presidential candidate sa 
— 5 at the time that Senator Spencer of Missouri had Gol 

his testimony before the committee. 

Notwithstanding that repudiation by the man in whose in- 
terest the money was given and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Senate, the President of the United States in his 
letter to Goldstein still holds him up as a pure man, and states 
that the attacks against him were undeserved. In view of that 
letter, I am wondering if the President wrote Ambassador 
George Harvey a letter commending his course. After Harvey 
had stated that “our boys in the late war were fighting be- 
cause they were afraid not to fight” and because they wanted 
to save their own skins,” when the press of the country de- 
nounced that utterance and the Republicans and Progressives 
and Democrats alike condemned it, I am wondering, in view 
of this letter, if President Harding then wrote to Ambassador 
Harvey and said The attacks upon you are of an undeserved 
character.” 

Here is the letter. It comes out from St. Louis. I do not 
know whether the President gave permission for Nat Goldstein 
to publish the letter or not. I presume that he did or it would 
not have been published; but it is carried in full by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Here is what President Harding said to Nat Goldstein, fol- 
lowing the action of the Senate in turning down his nomina- 
tion: 


he was 
stein give 


CRITICISM OF GOLDSTEIN UNJUST, SAYS PRESIDENT. 


Lovis, M June 12 (by the Associated Press). — President 
Haim hee . Nat Goldstein that the criticism produced by the 
nomination of Goldstein * internal revenue collector here, caused 
by — pret of t $2,500 of Lowden campaign funds, was of 


— lie thi re hich 1 iy to one 
bega the ‘Presid aie pa ts O asking that his nomination ‘be with- 
drawn as a result of th 

Goldstein did not wet E 5 nomination be withdrawn until 
he knew that that nomination would be repudiated by the Senate 
and turned down. 
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The letter follows: 
Mr Dran Mr. GOLDSTEIN— 


How affectionately does the President write 

My Dran Mr. GoLpsTEIN: I have been intending for some days to 
make an acknowledgment of the very gracious and considerate letter 
which you ad to me under date of May 10. 

I suppose that was the letter that was handed to the President 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 

You very promptly— 

Says the President— 
recognized a difficult political situation, for which neither of us is 
responsible, and you took yourself out of it in a very prompt and con- 
siderate way. 

Let me read that again: 

You very promptly vit, ee a difficult political situation, for which 
neither of us is responsible. : 

If Goldstein was not responsible and President Harding was 
not responsible, who was responsible for that very “ difficult 
political situation”? But, anyway, the President says to Gold- 
stein: 

You very promptly recognized a difficult political situation— 

Tt took him a long time to recognize it, because the nomina- 
tion was before the Senate for weeks— 
for which neither of us is responsible, and you took yourself out of it 
in a very prompt and considerate way. I should like you to know of 
my understanding of your feelings and my appreciation of your thought- 
fulness in helping to solve it 

That was one of the great and delicate problems that was 
pressing upon President Harding, and it took “ promptness,”’ it 
took considerate action, it took “ thoughtfulness” upon the 
part of Nat Goldstein to help the President to solve it. 
though you were fully conscious of the undeserving character of the 
attack which your nomination brought out. 

Lowden says his testimony was false. Lowden repudiated 
Goldstein, The papers of St. Louis repudiated Goldstein. The 
Senate of the United States repudiated Goldstein; and yet the 
President does not repudiate him, but says that the attacks 
were of an “ undeserving character.” 

What attacks that were made upon Goldstein were of an 
“undeserved character”? ‘The only attacks that were made 
upon him were from the bare facts of the record as disclosed 
in the investigation. The only facts that the Senate had was 
line after line of testimony hefore that committee as given by 
Goldstein and by his friends of the Republican organization in 
Missouri. Goldstein did not deny taking the $2,500. Goldstein 
did not deny that it came out of the Lowden slush fund. Gold- 
stein admitted that he placed it in the bank to his credit, and 
that he was checking on it the same as he was checking against 
his other funds; and the facts show that Goldstein got the 
$2,500 because he was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, and with the implied understanding that he was 
to work for Lowden’s nomination. Then what does the Presi- 
dent of the United States mean by saying that the attacks 
made upon Goldstein were of an “ undeserving character“? 

I am wondering if there is anyone else in the whole United 
States who believes in the purity of elections and the sanctity 
of the ballot box who has the same view that President Harding 
has, that the attacks made upon Goldstein were of an “ unde- 
serving character.” “ 

I can assure you— 

Says the President in this letter— 
ss Senator Srencer has said only the most pleasing things concern- 
ng you— 

If the Senator from Missouri said to the President only the 
“most pleasing things“ concerning Nat Goldstein, evidently the 
Senator from Missouri did not tell him everything that the 
record disclosed touching the $2,500 of slush fund that Nat 
Goldstein took in order to promote Lowden’s candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for President; and I take that as an in- 
dictment by the President of the United States against my good 
friend the amiable Senator from Missouri, when he said— 

I can assure you that Senator Spencer has said only the most 
pleasing things concerning you, else I should not have so readily 
approved of your nomination. 

And so in the last few words, while it seems that the Presi- 
dent lauds Mr. Goldstein he excuses himself from the respon- 
sibility of naming Goldstein. He was named evidently upon the 
sole responsibility of the Junior Senator from Missouri, because 
the junior Senator from Missouri spoke to the President only in 
“the most pleasing manner,” telling him only the “pleasing” 
things about Nat Goldstein. 


With very best regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, Warren G. HARDING. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senate for 
even for a moment lending assistance to the very manifest and 


often repeated interferences of the Senator from Mississippi 
with the tariff bill which is now before the Senate for discus- 
sion. The purpose is too obvious, and the manner is manifest ; 
and yet in a moment I do want to correct some of the many 
misstatements which my good friend from Mississippi has been 
inadvertently led into making. 

85 5 Senate never did repudiate the nomination of Mr. Gold- 
8 ;; 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. I did not interrupt the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. Perhaps he will let me finish my statement, because 
it will be but for a moment, 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; L will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senate never did repudiate the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Goldstein. The Committee on Finance, to which the 
nomination was sent, never did adversely report that nomina- 
tion. That nomination never was before the Senate for weeks 
of consideration, as the Senator from Mississippi has stated. 
The truth of the matter is, as the Senator from Mississippi 
knows if he will but turn his attention to it for a moment, that 
when that nomination was made—and I may say here that it 
was made upon my recommendation—I had known that man 
for 25 years. A more honest, clean, efficient public official and 
individual does not exist. I have no sympathy with those who 
stab in the dark, from the back, when the man who is attacked 
has no opportunity of answering the things that are said. It 
is a cowardly thing to do. On the hustings in the city of St. 
Louis the Senator from Mississippi would not dare to speak 
where the man whom he attacks has an equal right to respond 
to the things which were said. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SPENCER. Here in the Senate, with the privileges of 
the floor, a man may say what he likes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I raise a point of order. I only want the 
Senator to be courteous. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I raise a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just want an explanation of whom he is 
referring to by “cowardly attacks.” He can employ language 
in debate that might be interpreted as insulting to a Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order, 

Mr. HARRISON. My point of order is that the Senator’s 
language should be taken down and reported to the Senate. He 
may speak, of course, in generalities about “cowardly at- 
tacks,” but not personally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been taken down. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want it to be read to the Senate to see 
whether or not I have the right to make a point of order. I do 
not know whether he was referring to me or not. I simply 
want to know that; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish the lan- 
guage read? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, if I may repeat, I first pre- 
face it by saying that an attack upon a man from a place to 
which the man who is attacked has no access, and in a manner 
so that the man has no opportunity to reply, is a cowardly 
attack. 

Mr. HARRISON. All I want to know is, Does the Senator 
mean that I made a cowardly attack upon Goldstein? 

Mr. SPENCER. I mean to say that the things which the 
Senator said—and he knows how I love him personally 

Mr. HARRISON. That may be true, but 

Mr. SPENCER. The things which the Senator has said about 
an absent man, in a forum where that man has not access and 
from which he can not speak, is a cowardly mode of attack. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I submit that the Senator 
has not any right to say that I have made a cowardly attack. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
whether he thinks it is a brave way of attacking a man? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that I would not any 
more fear Nat Goldstein, or saying what I have said to his 
face, than I would the Senator himself, and the Senator must 
remember that when this nomination came in I made a motion 


I say that the Senator has violated the 
In what respect? 


* 


* 
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to have it considered in open session of the Senate. The Sen- 
ator tried to cover it with darkness. He would have employed 
every cloak of secrecy. He wanted to shut the doors, so that 
what might be said would not reach the public. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. My whole action in this matter has been 
in the open, on the square, and the Senator knows it. I abhor 
the consideration of nominations for public office in secrecy. 
No nominee whose skirts are clean can fear it, and none but 
whose record is stained dread it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I hope the Senator will not get away from 
the point we are now discussing. Does the Senator think it 
is a brave thing to attack a man on the floor of the Senate, 
where he has no opportunity to answer, under a privilege which 
does not extend to the individual attacked? It is not un- 
usual on this floor 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is asking me a question 

Mr. SPENCER. But it is not a brave thing to do. It is a 
cowardly thing to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator knows that accusa- 
tions of braver“ and, “cowardly” can be settled outside the 
Senate Chamber; but the Senator has asked me a question. 
When a nomination comes in, such as this, which stenches to 
high heaven—and the Senator has admitted recommending this 
nomination—the people will never know, unless it is discussed 
in the open, and they are informed of the manner of man be- 
ing nominated: That is what I have attempted to do in the 
Goldstein matter. If the Senator had thought that he could 
possibly, put over this nomination, he would to-day be fighting 
here for the confirmation of Nat Goldstein, It was only when 
he saw that there was no chance of his confirmation that he 
persuaded Nat Goldstein to write to the President and have 
the nomination withdrawn. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the statements just made 
by the Senator from Mississippi are as mistaken as his others. 
I long to hear some statement that bears the foundation of 
fact. I never yet, thought, nor do I think new, such is my 
confidence in the fairness of the Senate, that if all the facts 
had been known there would ever have been any failure to 
confirm that nomination. More than that, I did not persuade 
or attempt to pérsuade the gentleman to withdraw his nomi- 
nation. The faet of the matter was that when he was sub- 
jected to the public criticism, which was as unfounded as it 
was unjust, he took a stand precisely like that taken by the 
President in that manly, frank letter, of which I had not heard 
until the Senator just read it upon the floor of the Senate, and 
he said: 

My. nomination seems to have produced a great deal of criticism 
from over the country. I would not be an embarrassing factor. I 
know how unjust and unfair the criticism is, but I ask that my nomi- 
nation be wi wn. 

The withdrawal followed immediately when Mr. Goldstein 
was informed of the criticism his appointment had aroused, 
and before either the committee or the Senate had acted upon it. 

It was infinitely a braver, more manly thing to do than, with- 
out foundation, to attack that man behind his back, with. the 
privileges of the Senate floor protecting. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have never asked any privileges of the 
Senate floor, and never will. 

Mr. SPENCER. It was a manly thing to do. He sacrificed 
himself; and I want to say again to my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, as I take my seat, that from an acquaint- 
ance of 25 years, the man whom he delights to attack is as 
clean as a hound’s tooth and as fair in battle as he is upright 
in life. Twice that man has been elected by the people of. the 
city of St. Louis te the position which he now holds, viz, clerk 
of the circuit court of that city, with a record in office un- 
equaled for efficiency, honesty, and courtesy. The Senator can 
attack him if he likes, and the Senator’s words of attack, with 
the wings. which carry evil report far more rapidly than the 
slower wings that carry good report, will reach 10,000 where 
what I say will reach only a hundred, but the fact remains 
that the Senator is unjustly and unfairly attacking a man who 
neither deserves it nor ought to receive it. 

Mr, HARRISON. Of course, the Senator thinks the attacks 
are unjust, unfair, and undeserving, but others do not. May 
I ask the Senator, if he is through, whether Nat Goldstein was 
in the city of Washington on the day the letter was given to 
the President asking him to withdraw his nomination? 

Mr. SPENCER. He was here on that day. 

Mr. HARRISON. When.was the letter written? 

Mr. SPENCER. Is the Senator cross-examining: me? 

Mr, HARRISON. Oh, no; if the Senator does not want to 
be examined. 

Mr. SPENCER. I see no occasion to be cross-examined on 
the floor of the Senate. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has stated that I have not 
been dealing with this matter in the open. He says Goldstein 
was here when I made an attack on him in the Senate that day. 

Mr. SPENCER. When we are speaking of a Senator’s 
cowardly attack on a man, why question as to whether he was 
or Was not in the city of Washington on a given day? Let 
there be no quibble of words, Why depart from the issue? If 
the Senator wants any light I can give him upon the facts of 
the case, I will give it to him with pleasure. I am always glad 
55 5 anything I can for my distinguished friend from Missis- 

pp: 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator, My reason for ask- 
ing whether Nat Goldstein was here on the 10th of May was 
that not only did I discuss the Nat Goldstein case on that day, 
the day on which the letter of withdrawal was handed to the 
President, but I discussed it on numerous occasions before that. 
I never attempted to do it behind closed doors. 

If Mr. Goldstein has a personal matter with me, I am here 
in Washington all the time, and I assure the Senator no spe- 
cial privileges by me or the Senator have ever or will ever be 
invoked. The Senator knows I would not make a cowardly 
attack upon Nat Goldstein, the Senator, or anyone else, and I 
have only repeated from the record here the facts touching this 
whole matter. 

The Senator seems to be offended this morning because I 
have read a letter from the President of the United States to 
Nat Goldstein. If these facts roil the Senator and cause him 
embarrassment as well as anxiety, or make him mad, I can 
not help it, but the Senator—— 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I hope they do not make me mad; I know they do not 
cause me embarrassment, The feeling that surges in my heart 
is one of infinite regret, not for Mr. Goldstein, nor for the 
President of the United States for the manly letter which he 
has written, but for that in the character of the Senator from 
Mississippi—and he knows how I love him—which would lead 
him to read, as he has read, with the accent and manner and 
jeer of his presentation, the letter from the President of the 
United States in answer to a letter which was written him 
by a citizen of the United States. I dislike to see it in my 
colleague, the distinguished Senator from Mississippi; and he 
knows how I love him. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is very kind. 

Mr. SPENCER. It affects my judgment of him. It makes 
me cringe when I hear him speak and act as he does, because 
he knows how I love him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not, however, think it 
would cause the Senator so much embarrassment. I think he 
is callous. to embarrassment. If this incident of Nat Gold- 
stein’s appointment on the Senator’s recommendation does not 
cause him political embarrassment, as well as heart hurt, in 
view of all the revelations, then I think he is beyond redemp- 
tion. If the Senator thinks his friends are proud of his con- 
stancy and devotion to Nat Goldstein, and, in view of what has 
happened, persists in his defense, then they will feel the touch 
of humiliation, if not the Senator. I asked whether Nat Gold- 
stein was here on the 10th of May, the day the letter was 
given to the President asking for the withdrawal of his nomi- 
nation, because the sweet expressions of the letter of Nat 
Goldstein are so much the style and have to such a degree the 
sweet essence of the Senator from Missouri, that I feared 
very much Goldstein was not here. I am glad to know that 
Nat Goldstein was in the city on the 10th day of May, the 
day the letter was handed to the President; and the day on 
which the nomination was withdrawn from the Senate. I 
hope now that the Nat Goldstein nomination and withdrawal 
is a closed incident—— 

Mr: SPENCER. Iam sure it is not. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator feels that anything I have 
said involving the character of Goldstein has been undeserving. 
The President does, but the people of St. Louis do not, and I 
am sure the American people will not, but on the contrary 
indorse the action of the Senate in forcing the Senator to have 
the President withdraw the Nat Goldstein nomination. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I am sure the incident is not 
closed, unless an event should happen, which I hope will be 
postponed. many years, and that is that the Lord in His wis- 
dom should call the Senator from Mississippi home, for as long 
as the Senator from Mississippi lives and honors the Senate 
with his presence, as he does, I am perfectly sure that the inci- 
dent, particularly if the tariff bill is up for discussion, will be 
repeated over and over again by the distinguished Senator 
who has just spoken. 

Mr. HARRISON. And not very much to the delight of the 
Senator from Missouri. 
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THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, if Nat Goldstein has been 
sufficiently discussed, I shall be pleased to have the Senate 
return to paragraph 884, providing for a rate on “new types.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 87, line 8, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and insert “ 25,” so that if amended 
it will read, “ New types, 25 per cent.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the item we are now considering 
is called “new types.“ It is not a new type in this bill, It is 
an old type, because it is an attempt to impose, as I conceive, a 
rate of taxation that is entirely too high and wholly unjusti- 
fiable. 

The existing law imposes a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
The House in its wisdom accepted the existing law, but for 
some reason the able members of the Finance Committee have 
recommmended an inerease to 25 per cent. I shall ask that 
the Senate disagree with the recommendation of the committee 
pun fa the rate fixed by the House be agreed to in the 

a 

To show the lack of justification for this increase, and, in- 
deed, for that matter, for any tariff at all, it is only necessary 
to invite attention briefly to the production of type, the uses to 
which it is put, and the obvious and certain fact that it is pro- 
duced in such large abundance in the United States, and pro- 
duced for export. This item will strike the smaller newspaper 
man, the country newspaper, and it will particularly be inju- 
rious to the foreign-language newspapers published in the 
United States, 

There are some Senators and some other people who believe 
that we ought to forbid the publication of foreign-language 
newspapers in the United States. I wonder if this item is 
aimed at the destruction of the foreign-language press of the 
United States or designed to create further obstacles to the 
publication of foreign-language newspapers. - 

I believe that foreign-language newspapers serve a fairly 
useful purpose. I wish the day might come when all of the 
people within the United States would speak and read the 
English language. We have hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of people in the United States to-day who do not 
speak or read the English language. They have come from 
southern Europe and from other countries of the world. They 
want some mental pabulum. They must have some mental 
food, and we have in the United States a large number of 
foreign-language newspapers, a great many Yiddish, Polish, 
Slav, Spanish, and Italian newspapers, and various others. I 
do not think we ought to make the publication of those news- 
papery more difficult, particularly in the manner described in 
the bill, 

As stated, I hope the day will come when all of our citizen- 
ship will be able to read and write the English language, but 
since we have now in the United States millions of people who 
may not, I think it would be a mistake to deny them the right 
to read in the language of their native countries the news and 
such matters of general interest as are published in the news- 
papers. 

In 1914 there were 31 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of these types. The types were slugs of metal con- 
taining on one end raised dies of letters, figures, or typo- 
graphical signs, They are used for setting up type composition 
for printing or as a form from which a stereotype or elec- 
trotype impression is made. Of course, the great metropolitan 
newspapers have a higher grade of machinery, and since the 
development of the linotype machines they are not interested 
particularily in this paragraph. But the small newspapers, 
which use the special fonts, and particularly the foreign- 
langnage newspapers, are tremendously interested in the item 
now before us. 

To show how little the importations were, I will state that 
they amounted in 1918 to 15,600 pounds, in 1919 to 17,657 
pounds, in 1920 to 35,000 pounds, and in nine months of 1921 to 
22,633 pounds. It can not be said that revenue is sought, be- 
cause the revenue derived during the years just mentioned 
was $610 in 1918, $862 in 1919, and $1,604 in 1920. The cost 
of collecting it and of the overhead and incidental expense 
would almost absorb the entire amount that was collected. 

As against the imports of from 15,000 to 22,000 pounds per 
annum, we find that we exported type amounting to 614,421 
pounds in the year 1914; in 1918 we exported 256,000 pounds; 
‘in 1919, 626,000 pounds; in 1920, 646,000 pounds; and for the 


year 1921 we exported 514,024 pounds. The imports would be 
less than 1 per cent of the exports, and yet it is proposed now 
to penalize the country newspaper and the small newspaper by 
imposing a tariff of 25 per cent upon this product so important 
to them. For whose benefit is it? 

As stated, we not only manufacture substantially all that is 
consumed in the United States, but we expect from 300,000 to 
600,000. pounds per annum. Obviously, the purpose is to in- 
crease the price. For whose benefit? For the benefit of the 
81 manufacturing plants, or, if not for their benefit, for the 
benefit of those who produce antimony and lead, which form 
the principal constituent parts of the product. 

Is it because we put a duty upon lead and a duty upon 
antimony that the committee feel constrained to impose 25 per 
cent upon the finished product, which is so important to the 
country newspapers? Are we further to contribute to the lead 
interests and to the antimony interests or are we further to 
contribute to the prosperity and the advantages and profits of 
the 31 or more manufacturing plants engaged in the production 
of this article? 

I submit that with the record which is before us there can 
be no justification for the imposition of this tariff rate. The 
Tariff Commission said in their survey: 


The domestic type-foun ind is established and com- 
tent to fill the F competition with the 
pean article either here or abroad is prevented by the difference 


in dards, The exports to the other American markets are 
ae 25 the prevalence ot American-made printing presses in those 
es. 


We are exporting, as I have said, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds per annum. We go into the markets of the world and 
compete with them. We supply substantially all of the domestic 
consumption, and yet, in the light of that, in the face of the 
fact that we have less than 1 per cent of foreign importations, 
it is proposed now to impose this tariff rate. If the committee 
can justify it, then it can justify anything, it seems to me. 

As I have stated, I move to strike out the numeral “25” and 
insert in lieu thereof the numeral “15.” I am ready for a 
vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WAs] is absent from the Chamber, 
I must always look to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krye] as being the exponent of what constitutes real De- 
moeracy. But even in that case I find great difficulty at times 
in determining where to draw the line between that which is 
sacred to the Democratic mind and that which becomes profane 
literature in a tariff bill. 

On this particular item I observe that the Democratic rate 
is 15 per cent ad valorem. The Republican rate is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. At what particular point do we leave the sacred- 
ness of the Democratie rate and enter into the realm where it 
at least excites the profanity of those upon the other side of 


the Chamber? Will a 5 per cent additional rate or a 1 per cent 


additional rate or a 10 per cent additional rate make all the 
difference in the world between whether it is fair or unfair, 
just or unjust? I do not know where to draw the line. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that in metaphysics, 
in philosophy, in morals, and in law it is sometimes difficult 
to draw the dividing line, but there is a dividing line where 
interest becomes usury and where it is not usury, where an act 
becomes a wrong and where it is justified by the public con- 
Science. Of course, there are acts which are malum pro- 
hibitum and malum in se, where probably the view I am ex- 
pressing is not quite accurate. It is difficult to see where day- 
light begins and darkness ends. It is hard to conceive where 
the tariff rate should end and where the free list should com- 
mence. Here, if I could have my way, I would put the article 
upon the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I understand the Senator, that 
15 per cent is right in everything and 16 per cent is wrong in 
everything, and, of course, every per cent added but adds to the 
wrong. But I wish to correct the Senator from Utah on the 
basis of his argument. He says this is striking at the interests 
of the little country newspaper in the United States. I think 
I am correct in saying that not one line of English-language 
type is imported into the United States. There is a considerable 
quantity of Chinese characters and Japanese characters and 
other foreign-language type imported, but my understanding 
is that that is all that is imported into the United States. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah that it is not an im- 
portant matter. The amount of the importations is low. The 
tariff duty collected under the Underwood law is small; but 
if the Senator will look over the importations he will find that, 
with a 25 per cent ad valorem duty upon this foreign type, we 
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received in quantity just about as much as we did under the 
15 per cent ad valorem duty. It is my opinion that when we 
return again to the 25 per cent ad valorem duty the result will 
be practically the same. But it is not a matter of importance, 
If I knew exactly where to draw a line that would satisfy 
everyone in the Senate, I think I would be inclined to recom- 
mend it, but I believe we will get a little more revenue out 
of a 25 per cent ad valorem duty than we could out of a 15 
per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator proceeds upon the 
theory that a tariff is of no benefit, or rather that it is innocu- 
ous, in so far as it would affect the domestic price. Of course, 
the Senator does not take that position. Everybody admits 
that the tariff is imposed for the purpose of raising prices or 
permitting the domestic producer to raise prices up to the limit 
which the tariff wall permits. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, in this in- 
stance I do not think it is anything but a tariff for revenue 
only, and it will not affect the price at all of the ordinary 
type used in this country, but may have some slight effect upon 
the foreign type. Remember, we are manufacturing German 
type and Slavic type and every other kind of type in this 
country in immense quantities, and I doubt if the little im- 
portations would affect even that price. I think a closer scru- 
tiny will satisfy the Senator that most of this type comes from 
countries having a type sa very different from that ordinarily 
used in this country that it will not in any way affect the price 
of the type made here. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the imports of type consist, as 
I have indicated, of a very few thousand pounds annually, and 
consist mainly of special fonts for foreign-language publica- 
tions. They are derived principally from Germany and from 
some of the Slavic countries of Europe and from China and 
Japan. But the 25 per cent rate fixed by the bill is not limited 
to foreign-language type. It applies to all type—to English- 
language type. It is clear that the imposition of the tariff 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem will permit the domestic manu- 
facturer, if he wishes to do so, to raise the price not only of 
foreign-language type but of English-language type to the limit 
which the 25 per cent tariff would permit him to reach. 

Why, of course, the child upon the street knows that the 
tariff is a tax. Everybody knows that the tariff is imposed 
for the purpose of permitting the domestic producer to increase 
the price of his products. Of course, in this instance we pro- 
duce type perhaps more cheaply than almost any other country 
in the world, or we can do so; but because we do or may or 
can is no guarantee that we will, and that producers will not 
take advantage of the tariff and raise their prices if there is 
no competition from abroad. 

The imports are less than 1 per cent per annum of the do- 
mestic production, but suppose there should be foreign com- 
petition because of the high prices of type in the United States. 
The prices in 1921 were 68 cents per pound as against approxi- 
mately 19 cents per pound in pre-war times. Suppose the do- 
mestic manufacturer should continue those high prices, and 
foreign manufacturers of type should see that they could come 
into the United States and engage in competition and find a 
market for some of their products under the 15 per cent tariff, 
it is clear that the American producer, if he had a 25 per cent 
tariff, would undoubtedly take advantage of it and raise the 
domestic price to the limit to which the 25 per cent rate or tax 
permitted him to raise it. In other words, the tariff is a dike, 
and the water of the domestic producer is lifted in the reser- 
voir to the top of the dike. The domestic producer raises his 
prices ordinarily to the point where he can do so under the dike 
or dam which the tariff exactions erect. 

I agree with the Senator that many of these little items con- 
tained in the bill are not very important. A pair of shoes is 
not very important to a rich man, although a pair of shoes 
may be very important to a poor man; but taxes on thousands 
and tens of thousands of unimportant items, if each tax in- 
creases the price, in the end make the aggregate burden beyond 
computation and make it oppressive to bear. 

The trouble with this tariff bill is that it reaches almost 
every article that enters into the lives of the people; it is a 
tariff bill that covers the entire people and all of their prod- 
ucts; which rests upon the rich and the poor, upon the high 
and the low, upon the farmer, and upon all other classes of 
people; and yet many of the schedules are so drawn that the 
rates lie more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, and 
the burdens will be felt by the masses rather than by the rich 
people of the United States. 

The Senator from North Dakota very properly comments 
upon the difficulty in determining just where the rates should 
be raised and where the increase in the rates should be stopped. 


There is a practical difficulty there; I concede it very readily, 
Mr. President. I agree with the Senator in his rather ironical 
inference that there is some point where the tariff becomes a 
vice and ceases to be a yirtue. Wherever a tariff rate becomes 
so oppressive as to make for the advancement of any special 
interest unquestionably it becomes a vice. If tariff duties are 
imposed for revenue purposes, it can not be said that they are 
a vice. They constitute a legitimate method of obtaining rev- 
enue, but it seems to me that the dullest student of political 
economy can appreciate the fact that there is a point at which 
the tariff rates ought to stop. Up to that point they may be 
justified, they may be legitimate, but beyond that point they 
are illegitimate and it becomes a moral wrong as well as an 
economic fallacy to impose such rates. I think in this instance 
there ought to be no tariff. When we are importing less than 
1 per cent of the domestic production, and the revenue to be 
derived is merely three or four hundred or a thousand dollars 
a year, it seems to me that it is folly to levy a tariff for rev- 
enue purposes. If the tax is not laid for revenue purposes, 
then it is clear that it is laid for the purpose of permitting the 
domestic manufacturer to have an absolute monopoly in the 
market. Therefore I say it is indefensible. 

Personally, I should move to put the commodity on the free 
list; but, in view of the fact that it has borne or bears now a 
rate of 15 per cent, I shall ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment. There is no reason suggested why the 
Senate should increase the rate over the amount fixed by the 
House. The House was satisfied with 15 per cent ad valorem, 
accepting the rate found in the Underwood law, but the Senate 
committee, without any reason, I submit, has recommended al- 
most double the House rate. I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pepper in the chair). 
question is on the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. The next committee amendment is on 
page 87, line 9. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate next consider para- 
graph 393, on page 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 393. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 91, line 5, before the words 
“per cent,“ the committee propose to strike out the figures 
“45” and to insert 60,“ so as to read: 


Par, 393. Articles or wares not specially 3 for, if composed 
wholly or in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles 
or wares plated with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold 
lacquer, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota as to the propriety of considering the omni- 
bus clause, the basket clause, of this subject in advance of con- 
sidering the other paragraphs which fix specific or ad valorem 
rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we have covered about all of those, 
except some few which have been passed over at the special 
request of Senators. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I understood that 
paragraphs 390, 391, and 392 had not been disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true; but those contain certain 
specifications and I do not think they in any way affect the 
basket clause. The first part of paragraph 893, as the Senator 
will observe, refers to— 

Articles or wares not specially provided for, if composed wholly or 
in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles or wares 
plated with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, 
whether partly or wholly manufactured. 

In this case we have followed the usual rate of duty which 
has been placed upon luxuries or wares of gold or silver, which 
is 60 per cent ad valorem upon the foreign value. It is an in- 
crease of only 10 per cent compared with the present law. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator by recommending an increase 
over the House bill have in mind only the difference between 
the foreign and the American valuation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I can not say that that alone was 
controlling at all, but all these articles are considered as 
luxuries, and it has always been thought that they are legitimate 
sources of revenue and that we should derive from them the 
most revenue possible. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator, in view of the 
fact that nearly all the gold in the world—that is putting it 
rather too strong, perhaps, but we do have by far the greater 
part of the metallic gold used for monetary purposes 

Mr. McCUMBER. About two-thirds of it, I think. 

Mr. KING. A little more than two-thirds now, and $34,000,000 
came in yesterday. We are draining the nations of Burope 
and of other continents because of their necessities, and, of 
course, as we drain them we disturb their fiscal systems. They 
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can not maintain a sound fiscal policy unless they have gold 
reserves under the gold standard which obtains in the world. 
So we are contributing by this draining process to the demorali- 
zation of the fiscal systems of the nations of the world. Of 
course, Russia never can have a fiscal system when she has 
no gold; and the gold of Russia will soon be exhausted. That, 
however, is not important to discuss now. The question I was 
going to ask the Senator is, Does he feel, in the light of the 
great plethora of gold in the United States and the limited 
quantity in Europe or in other countries which possibly may 
produce or do produce the articles embraced in paragraph 393, 
that there is very much danger of any serious competition from 
those countries? I am willing upon these articles to obtain a 
very handsome revenue; I think some of them are objects that 
could legitimately be taxed for revenue purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Gold is one thing in the world that has a 
stable value; it costs just as much in the United States as it 
costs abroad. It can be purchased for the same price abroad 
as it can be purchased in the United States. Therefore, con- 
sidering the raw material, the cost is exactly the same; but 
when we come to jewelry and articles of similar character, and 
gold and silver plated ware, the item of labor is more im- 
portant than anything else. The artisan in this country is 
being paid from 5 to 10 times what the artisan is being paid 
on the other side of the water. Therefore, as the raw material 
can be purchased at tle same price and it is a question of labor 
only, I am inclined to think that in the future there will be 
more danger of heavy imports of these articles than ever be- 
fore, because the foreign manufacturers are selling not gold, 
but they are selling labor that costs $1 as compared to labor 
that costs 10 times that in the United States, and therefore are 
selling their commodities at ten hundred per cent profit. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this paragraph is rather im- 
portant, and, unless it is studied very carefully and with many 
documents before the student and investigator, it will be im- 
possible to determine just how all-comprehensive it is. What 
is meant by articles that contain “ silver“ or “ wares plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether 
partly or wholly manufactured”? What class of articles are 
embraced within that category? 

Then in the next three er four lines we find articles“ com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated 
with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, 
whether partly or wholly manufactured,” upon which a duty of 
40 per cent is proposed to be levied. 

I fancy that a stove would be composed wholly or in chief 
value of iron or steel. Many of the household commodities, 
many of the articles with which we daily come in contact in our 
lives, are composed wholly or in chief value of iron or steel or 
lead or copper or brass or nickel or pewter or zinc or aluminum. 
The Senator knows that there is an enormous production of 
aluminum products in the United States to-day. Aluminum 
enters into kitchen ware, it enters into the construction of auto- 
mobiles, and its use is becoming greater and more pervasive 
in the industrial world every day. Does the Senator intend by 
this paragraph to embrace stoves and the multitude of articles 
that are composed in part of steel or brass or any of these 
metals? 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator knows the 
purpose of a basket clause. We take out about everything 
that we can think of in the matter of manufactured articles 
that have designated names and we give them a duty, either 
specific or ad valorem; but as there might be others that would 
be of equal value that might escape if not specifically men- 
tioned, we therefore include them in what we call a basket 
clause. All of these other matters that the Senator is speaking 
of are specifically mentioned, and of course would not fall under 
the basket clause. 

Mr. KING. Are stoves and ranges specifically —<ntioned in 
some of the paragraphs? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; all of these manufactured 
products. I do not know that anybody is manufacturing 
aluminum stoves at present. 

Mr. KING. No, no; but the Tariff Summary states under 
paragraph 393 that it refers to stoves, ranges, gas and oil 
stoves, steel springs, cars, and carriages—— 

Mr, McCUMBER. Those are not made of precious metals. 

Mr. KING. No, no; but if the Senator will answer my ques- 
tion I shall be very much obliged. Does the Senator mean 
that these articles which the Tariff Summary classifies as com- 
ing under this paragraph have been dealt with specifically in 
other paragrapbs of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Almost all have been covered specifically in 
other portions of the bill. I can not pick them out and enumer- 


ate them at the present time, but the basket clause is only 
to cover those that we have not specifically mentioned. The 
only difference between this paragraph and the present law, 59 
far as the wording is concerned, is that there have been added 
after “ gold or silver“ the words “ or colored with gold lacquer.” 
The House committee thought those words should be inserted in 
this paragraph. In other respects, as I now recall, there is no 
difference whatever between this language and the present law, 
and the present law has been construed, and I have not heard of 
stoves or any of those articles being imported under it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the present law might 
have taken stoves, oil stoves, and some of these steel products 
that I have read out of the omnibus or basket clause and put 
them in some other clause and given them a different rate, and 
the committee in drafting this bill may have eliminated tlie 
items that I have just referred to from those specific clauses 
and intended to embrace them within this basket clause, 

Mr. McCUMBHR. If the Senator speaks of stoves as such, 
ordinary iron stoves, I will say that they would come under 
this clause, because they are not mentioned elsewhere. 

Mr. KING. That was what I understood. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But there have been no importations what- 
ever of stoves, and undoubtedly there will be none. 

Mr. KING. I know that, and that is exactly the reason why 
I am challenging attention to the matter. There are items 
that the Senator now proposes to tax at 40 per cent, stoves and 
oil stoves and steel springs and a multitude of products used 
by the great mass of the poor people of the United States, of 
which the domestic manufacturer has had a monopoly, because 
we could produce them cheaper than almost any other country 
in the world; and yet, if we now fix this high tax of 40 per cent 
ad valorem, it puts it in the power of the domestic manufac- 
turer to charge the poor people of the United States and those 
who buy stoves and springs and the steel products to which I 
referred a higher price than should be charged. - 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Inasmuch as no stoves are being imported 
under the present law, and inasmuch, therefore, as the manu- 
facturers might have raised their prices under the present law, 
and taking into consideration the fact that there are a great 
many manufacturers of stoves, I do not think the Senator can 
believe that this duty will affect in any way the price of stoves. 
I do not think they will come in. 

Mr. KING. If none are coming in, if we may trust the domes- 
tie producers not to charge too much, and if we get no revenue, 
let me suggest in all good faith to my learned friend that we 
put these stoves on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We are not on the free list now. If the 
Senator thinks they ought to be place upon the free list, 
when we come to the free-list section we can consider the mat- 
ter. This is a mere basket clause. We can specify any par- 
ticular article that we desire to put elsewhere in the bill, and, 
of course, it will not then fall under this particular clause. I 
really do not think myself that stoves should be upon the free 
list, but I do not think it would make much difference whether 
we had a 10 per cent duty or a 50 per cent duty; none would 
come in. 

Mr. KING. Passing now from these steel and iron products 
which are so commonly used by the people, let me direct the 
Senator’s attention to the aluminum products that are covered 
by this basket clause. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will bear in mind what I 
stated a moment ago, that practically all aluminum manufac- 
tured articles that we could think of are taken care of by the 
specific provisions. It may be possible that some new thing 
could be manufactured in aluminum that we have not heard 
of before that would fall under this clause. If we have left 
out any, I think it was through error, not through intention; 
but we have not fixed the aluminum duties as yet, and there- 
fore I do not want to discuss aluminum rates at this time. We 
have not passed upon that matter yet. 

Mr. KING. I shall not invite the Senator's attention to 
it, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator, 
though, that if they fell under this basket clause there would 
be a lower rate upon them than there would be in the para- 
graphs where they are provided for as the bill was reported to 
the Senate. 2 

Mr. KING. That might be true as to aluminum. I am not so 
sure as to some of the steel products. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senater had reference only to 
aluminum. 2 

Mr. KING. In this last observation, yes; but I have been 
discussing the stoves and iron and steel products, which in 
some of the specific paragraphs perhaps bear in some instances 
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a higher and in some instances a lower rate than the basket 


rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator that if he will 
look in paragraphs 339 and 374 and find any aluminum prod- 
uct that is not included within those two paragraphs and will 
call our attention to it, we will give it specific consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the able 
chairman of the committee intended, and perhaps he had good 
reasons, to cover in the specific paragraphs of the bill all of 
the aluminum products; and of course there is the utmost 
propriety, and I find no fault with that, in attaching to a bill 
an omnibus clause, a basket clause, for fear that some items 
may escape taxation under the specific provisions of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Escape revenue. 

Mr. KING. Escape taxation. There is a little difference 
in the terminology and perhaps some difference in the mean- 
ing ascribed to the process by the Senator from North Dakota 
and that ascribed to it by myself; but, Mr. President, I feel 
that the rates fixed for aluminum products in the other para- 
graphs to which the Senator from North Dakota has called 
my attention are entirely too high in view of the fact that we 
have an aluminum trust in the United States; but I shall not 
digress for the purpose of discussing the Aluminum Trust and 

its great production now. When we come to a discussion of 
the aluminum product we will take that up. I shall pretermit 
any elaborate discussion now of the products embraced in 
paragraph 893, but I want to say that when we discuss the 
paragraphs dealing with aluminum and its products and stoves 
and other articles that might come under paragraph 393 I 
may revert to this paragraph again and offer further amend- 
ments, or move to reconsider. I shall content myself now 
with merely asking that we disagree to the committee amend- 
ment found in line 5, page 91, wherein the committee recom- 
mends striking out the numerals “45” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the numerals “ 60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. I wish to say 
that the existing law on those particular items is 50 per cent, 
and the committee proposes a rate of 60 per cent on them. I do 
not think it is necessary for me to repeat what the Senator 
from North Dakota has already stated, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. Yes; he discussed that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to add to what has already been 
said that the Tariff Commission goes through the tariff acts, and 

wherever an article has been invented and placed upon the 
market and the production of that article is of? antity suf- 
ficient to justify a specific mention of it in a tarifi vill, it is put 
specifically in the next tariff bill that is passed after the arrival 
of that time, if there is any likelihood of importations. 

I will say frankly to my colleague that there are items in- 
cluded in this bill of which we export many, many times more 
than we import; but that happens in nearly every schedule, 
and this schedule is no different from the others, with the ex- 
ception that the production of the goods falling in these 
brackets is larger than perhaps in the case of any other bracket 
that there is in the whole bill—even larger than the agricul- 
tural implements, and that, I think, is the next basket clause, 
The rest of the basket clauses, as far as the amount of dollars 
and cents is concerned, is very limited, indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. The next amendment is, on line 9, 
where it is proposed to strike out “35” and insert “40,” so as 
to read: 
if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly 
or wholly manufactured, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the numerals “40” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the numerals “ 25.“ 

Mr. President, of course, it is almost impossible to discuss 
this amendment and this part of the paragraph in a comprehen- 
sive or in an intelligent way unless you have before you the 
preceding schedules which deal with the multitude, perhaps 
thousands, of items, articles, commodities that are composed in 
part of iron, or steel, or lead, or copper, or brass, or nickel, or 
pewter, or zinc, or aluminum, or other metal. 

Of course, as my colleague has said, this is the basket clause. 
An attempt has been made to deal in other clauses and para- 
graphs of the bill with substantially all of the products com- 
posed of these metals if the products are of any particular im- 
portance, However, my colleague will bear me out when I say 


copper, brass, 


that it has been discovered over and over and again that the 
basket clauses cover items the consumption of which in the 
United States amounts to millions and millions of dollars, and 
because items may be transferred to or included in the basket 
clause does not argue that those items are unimportant either in 
value or in quantity. Indeed, the basket clauses oftentimes 
cover some of the most important commodities and products 
that are consumed by the people. It is impossible, I repeat, to 
state just what items composed in part of iron, steel, lead, cop- 
per, or these other metals are embraced within this basket 
clause. It is obvious to any person who stops to think for a 
moment that unless the other clauses are very comprehensive, 
then there are transferred to this omnibus paragraph not hun- 
dreds but thousands of articles, and I have no doubt that if a 
catalogue of the commodities which are composed in part of the 
metals which I have just stated were prepared, and reference 
then was made to the preceding or to the following paragraphs 
of the bill dealing with those commodities, it would be found 
that there are hundreds, if not thousands, of commodities which 
must be found within this basket clause and covered by the 
rates found herein. So that this basket clause becomes an im- 
portant part of the bill, and it ought to receive the utmost con- 
sideration. 

I can easily conceive that some of the products which are 
found within this basket clause might easily bear a rate of duty 
of 85 or 40 per cent ad valorem, first because of the revenue, 
and, secondly, if you believe in protection, because they may 
relate possibly to some commodities being produced under very 
strong competitive conditions, and, indeed, may be produced by 
a new industry. But to say that all of the thousands of items 
that may come within this basket clause should bear a high 
rate.of duty is inconceivable. When we know of the products 
of aluminum, of steel, of iron; when we think of stoves and all 
of the cast-iron products, wrought-iron products, and steel 
products which form such an indispensable part of the lives, 
of the economy, of the industry, of the work of the great mass 
of the people, then it becomes important for us to determine 
whether we shall impose burdensome taxes upon them, and I 
am not willing to vote for a tax of 40 per cent upon this great 
multitude of items which inevitably must find lodgment under 
the provisions of this omnibus section. 

Therefore, Mr. President, without further analyzing the mat- 
ter, and having given notice that upon further examination of 
the special schedules dealing with cognate articles I might 
recur to it and move to further amend, I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we now take up Schedule 4, wood and 
manufactures of wood. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


McLean Sheppard 


Bursum Hale McNary Shortridge 
Calder Harris Nelson Simmons 
Cameron Harrison Newberry Smoot 
Capper Heflin Nicholson Spencer 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris S o 
Cummins Jones, Wash Oddie Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Dial Kin Owen Townsend 
Dillingham Lad pepper Underwood 
Edge La Follette Phipps Wadsworth 
Elkins Lenroot = Poindexter Warren 
Ernst McCormick Pomerene Williams 
Fernald McCumber Ransdell Willis 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Rawson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under “ Schedule 4, Wood and 
Manufactures of,“ on page 91, after line 15, to strike out: 

Pan. 401, Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing 
(not less than 8 inches agen) and round timber used for spars or in 
building wharves, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee strikes out paragraph 401, and 
carries it to paragraph 1683, on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is any countervailing duty proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in connection with this item. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word in reference to the pending amendment. The bill as it 
came from the House to the Senate provided a tax on timber, 
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hewn, sided, or squared, of 1 cent per cubic foot. Under the 
existing law timber of this kind is on the free list. I con- 
gratulate the committee on the fact that they have returned 
this item to the free list, where it belongs. There is no injury 
done to the industry with timber of this kind on the free list, 
and I hope that when the bill goes to conference, the Senate 
conferees’ will be firm in maintaining their position that timber 
and shingles, the latter in another portion of this schedule 
being also taken off the tariff list and put on the free list, 
5 conformity with existing law, shall remain on the free 
ist. e 

In the debate heretofore the fact has been referred to that 
the Finance Committee has not taxed these necessities of home 
building, and that they have put this heavy class of timber and 
shingles on the free list, which is entirely satisfactory to me. 
The only thing I want to be assured of is that when the bill 
goes to conference the Senate conferees will not yield and 
bring in a conference report we can not change, in which we 
will find that they have yielded to the House and placed these 
articles on the tax list. 

Of course, there can be no objection that I can see to agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, as it is certainly a move in 
the right direction. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say to the Senator from Alabama is 
that I do not think there is any intention on the part of any 
member of the committee who may happen to be on the con- 
ference committee of yielding on this item. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in confirmation of what has been said on the subject by the 
Senator from Alabama. One of the troubles in our section of 
the country is to get lumber for house building. That in- 
cludes all kinds of lumber. It has been truly amazing that 
anyone would think of adopting a policy in this country which 
would encourage the destruction of our own forests when there 
is such a vast quantity of building lumber to be had in the 
great forests of Canada and elsewhere. I know that the plac- 
ing on the free list of this kind of lumber, with shingles, 
weatherboarding, and all kinds of lumber used in the building 
of houses and barns, would be a great boon, not only to the 
farming community, but to the laboring element as well. I do 
indulge the hope that these items will not be restored to the 
dutiable list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the beginning of 
line 22, before the word “logs,” to strike out “class of”; at 
the beginning of line 25, before the word “no,” to strike out 
“has,” and insert “has”; on page 92, line 1, after the word 
“United,” to strike out “States,” and insert “ States“; and in 
line 5, after the word “such,” to strike out “class of”; so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 402. Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock, $1 per 
thousand feet board measure: Provided, That any such logs cut from 
any particular class of lands shall be exempt from such duty if im- 
ported from any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government which has at no time during the 12 months immediately 
preci their importation into the United States maintained any em- 
argo, prohibition, or other restriction (whether by law, order, regu- 
lation, contractual relation or otherwise, directly or indirectly) upon 
the exportation of such logs from such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government, if cut from such class of lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the amendment of the 
committee made in the paragraph just agreed to does not in 
any way change the rate. It merely makes a change in the 
wording of the section. The rate is the material thing in which 
we are involved, and, of course, under the rule under which we 
are now proceeding we can not move to change the rate in the 
paragraph. When the proper time comes and opportunity is 
given, a motion will be made to rectify the rate, but in passing 
I merely wish to say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say in this connection that if Canada 
takes off her duty these items will automatically go to the free 
list, but the Senator, of course, desires that they shall go to the 
free list now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want them to go back where the ex- 
isting law has them. We discussed the question of these pro- 
visions against Canada some time ago, I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to reargue that question, because Canada 
has clearly indicated her desire for a reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ment, which has been denied by our Government at the present 
time. Of course, putting in the provision with reference to 
logs without going into a general reciprocal arrangement means 
nothing. It means that the tax will continue on logs probably 
during the life of the tariff law. 


The 


We have talked a good deal during the discussion of the bill 
about a compensatory duty, about the necessity, for instance, of 
ferromanganese because we tax manganese ore, There 
may be some reason in the proposition, but here we find the 
committee putting timber, hewn, sided, or squared, on the free 
list, to which I do not object, and at the same time taxing $1 
per a feet logs out of which hewn or sided timber 
made. 

Under the existing law logs of this kind are on the free list. 
Even under the act of 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich law, 
logs were on the free list. The production of this class of logs 
in the United States has been very great. The importation has 
been very small. In addition to that there has been some ex- 
porting of logs of this kind into foreign countries. In 1920 the 
exports amounted to $454,000. So there is really no danger of 
seriously injuring the logging business by allowing logs to come 
in free. It is only a question of profit or holding down excessive 
profits in some neighborhoods. 

If the committee thinks it is perfectly safe and wise to put 
timber, hewn, sided, or squared, on the free list and to put a tax 
of $1 a thousand on logs, of course, it is for the Senate to deter- 
mine. As I said in the beginning, we can not make a motion 
to put this item on the free list until after the committee 
amendments are disposed of. I merely want to make this 


statement in passing to show that the question has not been 


overlooked. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wish to say is that if Canada wants the 
logs from Canada to come into the United States, all she has to 
do is to allow the same articles to go free into Canada, and then 
they will come in free. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, we discussed that proposition 
the other day. I realize that if Canada wants her logs to come 
in here free she can put logs of ours on the free list. I am not 
concerned and I do not think the Senate is concerned about what 
Canada wants. What the American people want is cheaper ma- 
terial out of which to build their homes. The people who want 
lumber, the people who live in the great States along the north- 
ern border, such as Minnesota and Iowa and the Dakotas, who 
have not much lumber of their own and are desirous of having 
reasonable priced timber for building their homes, are not con- 
cerned with what Canada wants. They are concerned with what 
they themselves want. If the committee thinks it is all right 
to put squared timber made out of logs on the free list, I can 
not see any reason whatever why they should tax the shipment 
of logs into the United States. I do not think, so far as the 
American people are concerned, that the attitude of Canada in 
the matter concerns them at all. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 8, after the word 
“ wood,” to strike out the comma after the word “ivy,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 408. Brier root or brier wood, ivy or laurel root, and similar 
wood unmanufactured, or not further advanced than cut into blocks 
suitable for the articles into which they are intended to be converted, 
10 per cent ad valorem. ? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

Par. 404. Cedar commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum- 
vitæ, lancewood, ebony, box, nadilla, e rosewood, satin- 
wood, Japanese white oak, and Japanese maple, in the log, 10 per 
cent ad valorem; in the form of sawed boards, planks, deals, and all 
other forms not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per cent ad 
valorem ; veneers of wood and wood unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for, 20 per cent ad valorem, i j 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 404. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, 
commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, Japanese white oa 
Japanese maple, and all other cabinet woods not further manufacture 
than sawed, 15 per cent ad valorem; veneers of wood, and wood un- 
manufactured, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee if this is an increase over the present rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that it is an increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember, it is a 5 per cent increase. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In veneers it is proposed to make the 
rate 15 per cent, and it is 10 per cent under the present law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is one of the items which the 
committee have reported which to a certain extent may be 
classed as luxuries, and although the increased rate will in- 
crease the tax on the American people, I do not think it will 
make a prohibitive rate, and it may increase the revenue some- 
what. So I am not disposed to resist this particular amend- 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 93, line 7, after the words 
“wagon blocks,” to strike out “car” and insert “ oar,” so as to 
make the paragraph read; 

Pan. 406. Hubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, stave bolts, last 
blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, heading blocks, and all like blocks or 
sticks, roughhewn, sawed, or bored, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

Par. 408. Shingles, 50 cents per thousand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that this paragraph may go over on 
account of the absence of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ketroae}], who desires to be present when it is considered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask if the desire is to return 
shingles to the tax list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The desire of the committee is to leave 
them as they are and the Senator from Minnesota desires to 
leave them as they are, on the free list, but there are Senators 
who desire to put a duty of 50 cents per thousand on them. 
As the paragraph may later come up in the Senate for separate 
consideration, I have agreed with those Senators to let the 
Pris a be passed over until the return of the Senator from 

nnesota. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not object at all to the paragraph. 


being passed over, because shingles are a necessity in home 
building. I am very anxious that they should be kept on the 
free list as they are under the present law. I do not intend to 
ask for a roll call now, but if we are going to have a fight over 
it we might as well settle it and the record vote may make the 
committee stronger when they go to conference in maintaining 
shingles on the free list, because I fear they may have some 
combat, and I do not see any reason why the committee should 
yield in conference on these two items in the bill. I have no 
objection to the proposal of the Senator that the paragraph go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 408 will be passed 
over. 8 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 410, page 93, line 18, 
after the word “limes,” to strike out “ grape fruit” and insert 
“grapefruit”; and, in line 19, before the words “per cent,” 
to strike out “20” and insert “ 25,” so as to read: 

Par. 410. Boxes, barrels, and other articles 
—.— limes, „ or * cent: — 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senate is now considering 

paragraph 410, which proposes an increase in the duty on boxes 
containing oranges, lemons, and grapefruit. I do not perceive 
from the very short examination which I have made any suffi- 
cient reason why the tariff should be increased on the boxes 
in which grapefruit, oranges, and lemons are shipped. 

The orange and lemon industry, it seems to me, ought not to 
be burdened with an additional tariff upon the boxes in which 
the shipments to the consumer are made. In one part of our 
country the orange and citrus fruit industry has sustained a 
severe loss by frost and otherwise, and I see no reason why 
the duty should be increased. I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the item briefly—I do not want to engage his time 
but for a moment—to explain the proposed increased rate. I 
do not understand the reason for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arizona that, 
taking into consideration the rate of duty that is now placed 
upon citrus fruits, a little increase of 10 per cent on the boxes 
over existing law amounts to so small a sum that it would never 
be felt upon a box of oranges or a box of grapefruit or a box 
of lemons. I have not heard any one of the producers of citrus 
fruit complain of this rate at all. It is only a 25 per cent rate, 
I will say to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. The present law imposes a 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law imposes a 15 per cent duty 
and the House provided a duty of 20 per cent on the American 
valuation. The Senate Committee on Finance decided to place 
the duty at 25 per cent ad valorem on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to take up time merely for 
the purpose of delaying the bill, but I do not believe that the com- 
mittee amendment, which involves a total increase of 10 per 
cent ad valorem, should be adopted. It seems to me that if it 
is necessary to increase the rate the committee ought to be 
content with an increase of 5 per ¢ent. I ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment, as I desire to be recorded against the 
increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words before the vote is taken. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall vote against any 
increase in this item. I know of the great appeal that has 
been made on behalf of the citrus fruit industry in southern 
California, but there are some other interests that ought to be 
cared for to some extent. I want to call the attention of the 
Senate very briefly to the situation as I Know it. 

After the Spanish-American War Cuba was given her liberty 
and organized a new Republic. At the time of the treaty with 
Spain there was some uncertainty as to whether the Isle of 
Pines, which is a very considerable island lying south of Cuba, 
was territory belonging to the United States or whether it 
belonged to the island of Cuba. A great many Americans, and 
particularly many people from the State of Ohio, went to the 
Isle of Pines and invested in lands there, planted large or- 
chards, and entered upon the cultivation of tropical fruits, with 
the belief that the island belonged to the United States. Later 
on the question was taken up by the State Department. Of 
course, Senators understand that it was a political rather than 
a juridical question, and the State Department held that the 
Isle of Pines belonged to Cuba. 

Practically the only market that the people of the Isle of 
Pines have for their citrus and other fruits is the American 
market, and by increasing this tariff Congress will be placing 
itself in this anomalous position: It will be voting to give the 
market almost entirely to the California fruits, and to the 
Florida fruits as well, and increasing the burden of every 
American who is unfortunate enough to have invested a little 
money in the Isle of Pines. I have been told by some of those 
who are interested that the fruits from the Isle of Pines usually 
come in here at a season when they do not materially compete 
with the Florida fruits. That is a statement which is made to 
me, and I accept it until it appears to the contrary. 

I remember very distinctly a discussion of this general subject 
some years ago when former Senator Root, of New York, was a 
Member of this body. At that time he made a very vigorous 
argument against any increase in the tariff on citrus fruits. 
I know of no reason why we should change our policy in that 
behalf. It does seem to me that with the duty as it is under 
the present law, the other citrus-fruit industries of this country 
ought to be content without adding to the burden which will 
devolve upon every consumer of citrus fruits by increasing this 
tariff at this particular time. 

Of course, I understand that the tariff is probably going to 
be increased because an increase has been asked, and those who 
are interested in the different subjects which are embraced in 
the bill have joined hands and the one is going to get an in- 
crease on his particular product if the other gets an increase on 
his particular product; that is the situation. I recognize the 
fact, also, that the people in Ohio who were unfortunate enough 
to invest in the Isle of Pines are not worthy of consideration by 
some of those who are interested in some particular plantation 
to the exclusion of others. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the rates on certain citrus fruits are 
increased, as we hope they will be, I assume it will not be 
because the increase is asked for but because it is needed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, I should expect the Senator 
from California to make that statement, but there has been no 
demonstration that increased rates have been needed. Of 
course, an increase of tariff duty is going to increase the cost 
of every orange and every lemon which the public consumes. 

I think that is all that I care to say at the present time, be- 
cause I know the increase will be granted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I respectfully ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment on line 19. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the roll is called 
I desire to say a few words. 

I see no reason in the world for an increase in the rate on 
this article. As I understand the facts in the case, the bill as 
originally reported to the House provided the same rate of duty 
on this commodity as existing law, namely, a tax of 15 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House bill imposes a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I think the bill as reported to the 
House originally provided a rate of 15 per cent, the same as 
existing law. It was changed in the House, I think, to 20 per 
cent. Now, the committee of the Senate proposes to increase 
the rate to 25 per cent ad yalorem, thus adding an additional 
tax of 10 per cent. 

There is some revenue derived from this article, but very 
little. When the present law was written the tux in this para- 
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graph was very materially reduced. It could have been re- 
duced more without seriously increasing the imports; but I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to what the committee 
is doing in proposing this increase from 15 per cent ad valorem 
to 25 per cent. 

We are the great producers of boxes and barrels and other 
articles of this kind in which fruit is packed and shipped. I 
think we make more than any other country in the world. The 
information that I have in reference to this article as shown 
by the report of the Tariff Commission is that— 

Previous to 1909 a considerable business had developed, apenas: 3s 
Maine, of manufacturing wood fruit-box shooks (sides, tops, and bot- 
toms) and exporting them in a knocked-down condition. They were 
assembled by forei fruit merchants, the ends and the middie piece 
added, lied with fruit. Estimates of the manufacturers 

laced the business at about 3,000,000 bundles, which were valued at 

150,000. This business has greatly declined in recent years. 

The imports coming in of this class of article are not shown to 
jeopardize in any way the business in this country. As has been 
stated, it iseproposed to increase the tax to 25 per cent, and 
that must necessarily increase the tax on the consumption of 
what has grown to be an absolute necessity of life. With the 
pyramiding freight rates in this country it is difficult now for 
the consumers of fruit of this kind in the great cities to get 
the desired quantity at reasonable prices. I can see no reason 
whatever for an increase such as is proposed by the committee; 
and I hope that the desire of the Senator from Arizona that 
we may have a roll call on this article and fix the responsibility 
for the increase at this time may be realized. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think if the Senator had 
read the paragraph upon imports, following what he did read 
upon the matter of production, he would see in the very rapid 
growth of the imports that there was reason for some concern 
on the part of the manufacturers. 

Under the head of Imports“ we have the following: 

Imports, “when of the growth and manufacture of the United 
States,” in 1907 were valued at $109,088; in 1909, at $64,323; in 1913, 
at $15,815; in 1914, at $2,778. 

Showing the rapid decrease under the old Payne-Aldrich bill. 
Then: 

“When of foreign growth and manufacture,” in 1907— 

Comparing the growth even under the old bill; the Payne- 
Aldrich bill— 

“When of foreign growth and manufacture,” in 1907, $204,160; in 
1909, $247,819; in 1913, $348,620; in 1914, $535,974. 

Turning to the later dates, of course the war ensued; but we 
come to 1919, when the quantity of barrels or boxes was 
1,444,217, and 1920 when it was 1.632.805. We see therefore 
a most rapid increase in the importations, and with that rapid 
increase, as I have stated, I think the masnfacturers might 
view it with very considerable apprehension. Inasmuch as the 
proposed duty differs by only 10 per cent from the present law, 
I believe, under present conditions, that the trade will easily 

“absorb that 10 per cent added ad valorem duty without injury 
and without raising the prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 93, line 19, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “20” and insert “25,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

Boxes, barrels, and other articles containing oranges, lemons, limes, 
grapefruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been called for. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WISE] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name -was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodz] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcucocKk] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to my colleague [Mr. DU Pont], 
I vote “yea.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranirex] to the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
fowing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Ball Ernst McCumber Poindexter 
Broussard Fernald Me Shortridge 
Bursum ce MeNary Smoot 
Calder Frelinghuysen Nelson Spencer 
Cameron ale Newberry Sterlin 
Capper Johnson Norbeck Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash Oddie Townsend 
Dillingham Ladd Pepper Wadsworth 
Edge Lenroot Phipps Warren 
NAYS—24. 
Ashurst Glass Myers Ransdell 
Borah Harris Norris Sheppard 
Caraway Harrison Overman Simmons 
Culberson eflin Owen Swanson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Underwood 
King Pomerene Willis 
=, NOT VOTING—36. 

Brande Hitchcock Moses Stanfield 

It = Kellogg New Stanley 
Crow Kendrick Nicholson Trammell 
Cummins Keyes Page Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont La Follette Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins e eed Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher McCormick Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Goodin. McKellar hields Weller 
Harrel Kinley Smith Williams 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment.“ 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 410, page 93, line 
20, to strike out orange and lemon“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“fruit”; in line 21, after the word “ growth,” to strike out the 
word “and” and insert in lieu thereof the word “or”; in line 
22, to strike out “ orange and lemon” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “fruit”; and’ in line 24, to strike out the words 
“oranges and lemons” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ fruit,” so as to make the proviso read: 


entirely foreign 
of such shooks shall be made 
e Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 411, page 94, line 4, 
to strike out the word “rattans” and insert the word “ rattan.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 8, to strike out the 
words “in this section, 20” and to insert in lieu thereof “15,” 
so as to read: 


Reeds wrought or manufactured from rattan or reeds, whether rouna; 
flat, split, oval, or in whatever form, cane wrought or manufactu 
from rattan, cane webbing, and split or partially manufactured rattan, 
not specially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator having it in charge 
as to the proportion this raw material bears to the finished 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. A very small proportion, indeed. This is a 
tariff for revenue entirely. There is none of it produced in this 
country. The rate in existing law is 10 per cent ad valorem. 
This is the raw material, and I take it for granted my colleague 
knows that there is only one country in the world where any 
real quantity of it is produced, and they could not be produc- 
ing it there unless they had the kind of laborers found there. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding. Yet the Tariff 
Summary seems to indicate that there are certain willows and 
rattans either grown or, at least, if not grown, reduced to usable 
form, in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the willows used by the basket manu- 
facturers and what we may term coarse goods, but it takes a 
rather strong reed to make a serviceable article of furniture. 
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The Senator knows also that the freight on the article is a 
great deal on account of the space occupied and the weight of 
the article. It has always been the policy in all tariff bills to 
get some revenue out of the importations of the rattan or reeds 
coming from foreign countries. 

Mr, KING. I do not know that I should object to a reason- 
able duty on imported rattan and reeds. However, that import 
duty which is collected would be immediately carried to the 
finished product, and the Furniture Trust of the United States 
is now, as it has been for years, especially during the war, 
charging prices wholly indefensible because of their enormous- 
ness. The people are being robbed by the furniture producers 
of the United States, and if we can do anything to strike at 
the Furniture Trust and bring the price of furniture down we 
ought to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you want to help them, put this on the free 
list and it will help them that much. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure about that. I am sure that if 
wi add a duty to it that duty will be carried to the finished 
product. 

Mr. SMOOT, But if they are selling the product for all they 
ean get for it to-day, as the statement made by my colleague 
would indicate, then why not let the Government of the United 
States say: “ These rattan and reeds which come in go into the 
articles for which you are charging all you can get, and why 
should not the Treasury of the United States receive 15 per 
cent?” 

Mr. KING. I am not making any complaint about a reason- 
able tariff upon these imports, as I indicated, but I do aver 
again that it will be carried on to the finished product, and the 
people will have to pay for it. I am inclined to think we could 
afford to put a reasonable tariff upon these products, When we 
come to dealing with the finished product, however, I hope the 
committee will have in mind the needs of the peeple and not 
the cupidity and the greed of the furniture manufacturers of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 411, page 94, line 9, 
to strike out the words: 

For the purpose of assessing duties, handmade reeds or cane shall 
be held to be comparable in value to machine-cut reeds or cane of 
corresponding size. 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 12, after the word 
“bamboo” and the comma, to insert the words “osier or wil- 
low ”; and in line 14, after the word “grass” and the comma, 
to insert the words “ osier or willow.” 

The amendment was agreed to. : y 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 14, to strike out 
“50" and insert 60,“ so as to read: 


Pan. 411, Reeds wrought or manufactured from rattan or reeds, 
whether round, flat, split, oval, or in whatever form, cane wrought or 
manufactured from rattan, cane webbing, and split or partially manu- 
factured rattan, not specially rovided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Furniture made with wholly or in part of wood, rattan, reed, 
bamboo, osier or willow, or malacca, and covered wholly or in part with 
rattan, reed, grass, or willow, or fiber of any kind, 60 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not quite approve of 
the increase made in the duty on the raw material, but it was 
not very great, and I did not see fit to make any special con- 
test over it. The duty now imposed upon the furniture made 
out of these reeds and rattan, bamboo, osier or willow is to my 
mind wholly unwarranted. The House fixed the rate on this 
class of furniture—for that is what it is—at 50 per cent, and 
the Senate committee proposes to increase it to 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a great decrease from the House rate 
on the American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We need not discuss the American valuation 
or the foreign valuation in connection with it, because the Sen- 
ate committee now proposes a 60 per cent rate upon the foreign 
valuation, and that is the valuation we have always heretofore 
followed in framing our tariff bills, 

This class of furniture has in recent years become exceedingly 
popular in the United States, and that is especially true in re- 
gard to people of moderate, limited means, who are not able to 
buy the fine mahoganies which have become the fancy and the 
fashion of the day. Years ago our cheap furniture was made 
out of ordinary wood. Then we began to use maple for making 
our cheaper furniture, then we advanced from that to walnut, 
and now the better-to-lo people of the country do not think 
that anything except mahogany will do. 

The class of our people who like to have nice things, and who 
like to make a good show in their homes, unable to buy these 
high-priced mahoganies, have in recent years shown a disposi- 


tion to content themselves, in furnishing their sitting rooms 
and so on, with this willow furniture, bamboo furniture, and 
things of that sort. I will not say it has become the furniture 
of the poor man, but it has become the furniture of the man 
of moderate means, as distinguished from mahogany, which is 
the furniture of the man of wealth. 

It does not seem to me that we ought to be adopting duties 
which increase, as these do, the prices of the things used in 
the homes of the people all the way from 50 to 100 per cent. 
This is a mere illustration of what has been going on. You 
start in the kitchen and impose heavy duties upon kitchen ware. 
Then you come to the table and impose heavy duties upon table- 
ware. Now, you come to the furniture, and it is proposed to im- 
pose a duty of 60 per cent upon furniture in common use 
throughout the country. You increase your duties enormously 
upon clothing; you add duties to nearly all the food products 
that are not made on the farm and many of those that are 
made on the farm; you increase the duties upon the material 
out of which the house is made; you increase the Auties upon 
the articles with which the fire is lighted. 

You can not tell me anything of consequence, inside of the 
household, the duty upon which has not been increased by this 
bill. There is nothing which enters into the building of a 
home the duty on which has not been increased in the bill; 
there is nothing which goes upon the back of the dweller in 
the home the duty on which has not been increased, and noth- 
ing except the common things produced on the farm that enters 
into the food which the householder consumes the duty on 
which has not been increased in the bill. I have sought to 
discuss the bill in the concrete, and looking at it in that way 
the bill seems to me to be a drive against the ability of the 
American people to earn a living, and when I find an item like 
this, while I do not want to consume time in its discussion, I 
feel like somewhat vigorously protesting. 

Fortunately, in connection with this item we do not have to 
deal with Germany. It is a matter of extreme relief to me to 
reach one item, out of the three or four hundred we have al- 
ready considered, where we are not confronted by the other 
side with the specter of Germany. 

I do not know whether we are to be told or not to be told that 
when the present law was made imposing much more moderate 
duties upon these things wages were low in the Asiatic coun- 
tries from which they came, and that though they were low 
then they are very much lower now. If, since the passage of 
the Underwood law, there has been any change in the scale 
of wages in the country from which the raw material comes, 
I have not heard of it. I think, even in Asia, as the result of 
conditions produced by war and otherwise, during the last 10 
years there has been a substantial increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and in the labor charges of the toilers of those countries. 
So with reference to this article we are not confronted with the 
condition of declining labor or a condition with respect to labor 
substantially different from that which existed when we en- 
acted the present law. 

We have in reference to this item to deal with the labor of 
Asia, but with reference to the raw materials about which we 
are talking labor constitutes an exceedingly small part. These 
raw materials are in some particulars the natural growth of 
the country. Where they require any manipulation prior to 
shipment, that manipulation is very small. It is substantially 
a product as it comes from the hands of God, slightly changed 
from its natural condition, and yet we are putting 15 per cent 
on it, and when it is worked into furniture it is proposed to 
increase the duty to 60 per cent. 

I do not know whether it is claimed that this duty is for 
revenue purposes or not. If it is for revenue purposes, I will 
say to my friends on the other side of the Chamber, do not go 
into the homes of the people and tax their necessaries in order 
to raise revenue through the tariff. I have no respect for a 
duty for revenue levied upon things of this sort if that is the 
sole purpose of the duty. There are a great many duties in 
all our tariff laws that have been levied partly for revenue and 
partly for other purposes. If this rate is levied for the pur- 
pose of protection, then, Mr. President, I do not see anything 
to justify it in the conditions of the importation of this class 
of furniture, for I am talking about furniture. It is not 
imported into this country to any considerable extent. The 
raw material is practically all of it imported, but the furni- 
ture itself is not. 

Here we have a production in 1914 of rattan and willow 
furniture in 85 factories, working only 2,559 laborers, with a 
capital of $3,371,000, and a value of product of $5,000,000 in 
round numbers, with a value added by manufacture of $3,000,- 
000, which makes $8,000,000, representing the domestic pro- 
duction of this character of furniture, as I read the figures. 
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I am confining my observations to willow furniture and 


rattan furniture. I find that the imports: in 1918 of willow 
furniture were valued at $1,818; in 1919, $8,040; in 1920, 
$28,114; for nine months of 1921, $52,276. Rattan is not given 
separately. That is so far as the Tariff Commission report 
enlightens us about the extent of our imports of willow furni- 
ture, $52,000 in nine months of 1921. With a total output of 
about $8,000,000 in this country, there seem to be no exports. 

Now, upon what principle a 60 per cent duty can be justified 
as a protective duty is beyond my comprehension. If those facts 
justify the protection, then there is not a single article which 
is produced in this country, in my judgment, without reference 
to whether it is imported or not or exported er not, that would 
not be equally entitled to a protective duty. I had under- 
stood that the Republican Party was pledged not to impose 
tariff taxes, for they are really taxes, either for revenue or 
otherwise, for the purpose of protection unless the domestic 
market was being: overrun to a greater extent than it is 
thought good policy to justify, and then that the duty fixed 
should be a specific measurement, that it should not be the 
result of a guess, that it should not be because some persons 
wanted it imposed for their benefit so as to protect them 
against. any possible future condition that might conceivably 
exist, but that it should be levied with reference to a definite 
and fixed rule and that the rule would have relation to the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. So far 
as I am informed, we have no information as to what is the 
cost of production of willow furniture in any other country, 
In fact, I do not suppose there has been any investigation, 
because there have been no, importations of willow furniture 
into this country probably to justify the Tariff Commission in 
making an investigation. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, the argument of the Senator 
from North Carolina who has just taken his seat has pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that paragraph 411 deals with and re- 
fers wholly to willow or bamboo furniture. Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I was simply arghing: willow furniture be- 
cause we have the figures as to that item. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am going to ask the attention of the Sen- 
ator who has charge of the schedule 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that there do not 
seem to be any imports of any other kind of furniture, so far as 
I can find, but we do have some imports of willow furniture, 
and, therefore, I confined my argument to that item. 

Mr, ASHURST. I am not finding fault. The Senator has 
given me information, and I want to be sure that I am accu- 
rate and that I correctly appraise it. On page 94, in line 11, the 
language reads as follows: 

Furniture made with frames wholly or in part of wood 

Then, of course, there is a comma, and it. continues with the 
words “rattan, reed, bamboo, osier, or willow.“ 

I ask for information. Is not the particular language dealing 
with household or cabinet furniture confined within that lan- 
guage? Does not that refer to the ordinary household furni- 
ture or what we call cabinet furniture? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would say that it falls under this 
clause and the rates that we finally decide upon, but there is 
no importation of furniture. It would not make any differ- 
ence whether the rate was 100 per cent or whether it was 10 
per cent. The freight is absolutely prohibitive on wood furni- 
ture. 

Mr. ASHURST. That was not my point. I ask the Senator 
to look now at paragraph 414. We have decided that on furni- 
ture made with frames wholly or in part of wood, rattan, or 
reed, the rates shall be 50 per cent or 60 per cent. Adverting 
to paragraph 414 on page 95 of the bill we find “ house or cabi- 
net furniture wholly or in chief value of wood,” and then drop- 
ping down to line 10 we find a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, 
Obviously there is a conflicting statement there which ought to 
be cleared up. 

Mr, SMOOT, One is on frames of wood; in other words, 
where the rattan is used in making the chair, as the Senator 
has referred to it, there will be the rattan bottom and there 
may be the wood that is in the frame. The rattan is all around 
the wood frame, and that is what it means in paragraph 411. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator may be right and I am glad 
- he has enlightened me, but lines 11 and 12 go on to state, preter- 
mitting the parenthetical matter, “furniture made with frames 
wholly or in part of wood.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the frame. Whether it is made wholly 
or in part of wood, it refers to the frame. The Senator knows 
there could be no chair made of rattan unless it had a wood 
frame, 
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Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it means. 

Mr, ASHURST. I think it might mean that the frame would 
be of wood, upholstered with leather or hair. It seems to me a 
chair upholstered in hair or leather would fall within this 
paragraph. 

7 SMOOT. No; this is the frame, wholly or in part of 
W. 

Mr. ASHURST. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT, And paragraph 414 is house or cabinet furni- 


ture. 

Mr: ASHURST. Then paragraph 414 does go ahead and say 
“house or cabinet furniture, wholly or in chief value of wood.“ 
It seems tome there is a conflicting provision that ought to be 


cleared up. 
Mr. SMOOT. It does not conflict in any way, I will say to 
the Senator. The wood frame in a rattan chair is not the 


item of chief value, It is the work that is put upon the 
frame and the rattan which goes around that make it a rattan 


chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. This has just been suggested to me. I ask 
the Senator to look at page 582 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information, which reads as follows: 

Conflicting provisions: The omission from H. R. 7456 of the specifie 
provision in paragraph 178 of the act of 1918 for willow furniture— 

Now— 
raises a doubt whether such furniture will come wine 
411 as a manufacture of willow or within paragraph 
or cabinet furniture. 

That is the very point I was trying to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will examine paragraph 411, 
line 14, he will see that one of the amendments provides for 
“osier or willow.” 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from Utah feels that there 
is no conflict in the provision in the bill, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure there is none. 

Mr. ASHURST. But I wish to be heard later on paragraph 
414. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that in paragraph 411 the 
provision dealing with “furniture made with frames wholly. 
or in part,” and so on, is qualified in lines 13 and 14 by adding 
the words and covered,” and so forth. It must not only be 
made of but covered wholly or in part with rattan, reed, grass, 
osier, or willow. 

Mr. ASHURST. I accept the explanation and L am ready, 
to vote on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Had the Senator from North Carolina con- 
cluded? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am through. I merely wish to offer an 
amendment after the Senator from Utah shall have concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina refers to 
the fact that this is one item in which we may not refer to 
“the cheap labor of Germany.” In answer to that I desire to 
say that this is one of the items as to which we may refer to 
“the cheap labor of China and Japan,” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I said something of that 
kind; but I am glad to have the music changed. The other tune 
had become quite monotonous. 

Mr. SMOOT. We could not play any music on earth that 
would satisfy the Senator from North Carolina, no matter what 
tune might: be played. If we propose a rate which is lower 
than the existing law, it is all wrong; if the rate is higher than 
the rate of the existing law, it is all wrong. If the article comes 
from Germany, and Germany is mentioned, it is all wrong; 
and if it comes from Japan, and Japan is mentioned, it is ood 
wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know it is true that ia: 
Senator from Utah can not sing any music that is pleasing to 
me, because unfortunately the Senator has not any music in 
his soul. Although it is full of other splendid qualities that I 
admire very much, there is no musie there. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator from North Capolina had re- 
ferred to the lack of music in the Senator from Utah, the Sena- 
tot from Utah would have immediately acknowledged his charge, 
but the Senator from North Carolina did not refer to the 
Senator from Utah, his reference was general. I know that 
there are some wonderful singers in this body, because I have 
heard the Senator from North Carolina speak in such a tone 
that I know he is a great singer; I know that he has a wonder- 
ful voice, Why, it is a wonder to me that he has not been in 
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all the countries of Europe singing Wagner and other grand- 
opera selections. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I had felt that I was pos- 
sessed of such a wonderful gift of music as the Senator intimates, 
after I learned through the newspapers that a certain distin- 
guished Senator had won his case before the Finance Committee 
when he was asking for very high rates of duty, I think I 
should have gone before the Finance Committee and sung a 
few songs in an effort to try to persuade them to cut these 
duties down a little bit in the interest of the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina might have 
been successful; I will not say that he would not have been; 
but I am fearful if the same song which he sings here daily had 
been sung before the Finance Committee, there would have been 
no change made in the rates. 

Now, getting back to this item, Mr. President, I desire to call 
attention to the report made by the Reynolds Commission con- 
cerning Chinese furniture. In the instance set forth the cost 
of the item was $2.92; the landing charges were $2.95. The 
landing charges were more than the cost of the piece of furni- 
ture in China. The selling price of the imported article was 
$12.25. Note the profit Which was made by the importer. The 
selling price of a comparable domestic article was 516.41. 
Allowing a reasonable profit of 20 per cent—not of 76 per cent 
which the importer took—it would require 248 per cent to 
equalize the production costs. 

The Committee on Finance took into consideration the fact 
that the selling price of the domestic article also included a 
high rate of profit, and we did not allow 248 per cent on that 
class of goods, but the committee did allow 60 per cent. 

Remember that we have decided in this paragraph that we 
would collect some money from the importation of the reeds 
and rattans—— 

Mr. ASHURST. The wicker furniture. 

Mr. SMOOT. That go into the wicker furniture. We say 
that on importations of those articles into this country we 
want 15 per cent of their value to go into the Treasury of the 
United States. The American manufacturer has to pay that 
money into the Treasury before he can get the material, be- 
cause none of it is produced in the United States; it can only 
be produced by Chinese and Japanese labor. The 60 per cent 
rate covers the duty imposed upon the raw material for revenue 
purposes only. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me interrupt the Senator 
at that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr, ASHURST. My interrogatory was simply to ascertain 
whether this paragraph could by any means be construed or 
tortured to include the ordinary household cabinet furniture. 
The Senator assures me that it can not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. There can be no doubt as to that, I will say 
to the Senator, ~ 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator is right; but, notwith- 
standing, I find in the Summary of Tariff Information, on page 
582, which has been furnished to Senators, a statement which 
indicates that whoever wrote that summary believed there may 
be some doubt. I agree with the Senator; there is no doubt. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have corrected that, as the Senator will 
notice, in paragraph 411, line 14, by adding the very words that 
the Tariff Commission suggested should be added, namely, the 
words “osier or willow.” I assure the Senator from Arizona 
there can be no conflict. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I desire to know about this item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator to argue that 
the bracket of paragraph 411 to which the 60 per cent duty 
applies does not apply to the furniture made of these materials? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it covered the manufactures made of 
them, and that the American manufacturer had to pay a duty 
that was imposed upon reeds and rattans. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the duty on the raw material is 15 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and therefore there has got to be taken 
into consideration the duty placed upon the raw material in 
fixing the rate upon furniture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator now says that 
this is a revenue duty. x 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on reeds and rattans is for revenue 
absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the 15 per cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And as to the difference in the 15 per cent 
and GO per cent, which is 45 per cent? 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the protective duty for the manu- 
facturer in America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the protective duty for the manu- 
facturer in America. The manufacturer in America is making 
about $8,000,000 worth of this furniture, and only about $52,000 
worth of it came in from China in nine months of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume in 1921 the furniture stores in the 
United States from one end to the other were not buying wil- 
low furniture or any other furniture; they were trying to sell 
what they had on hand. That was the trouble. Mr. President, 
while the duty of 60 per cent seems high, and, perhaps, under 
conditions to-day it could be fixed at not more than 50 per 
cent, yet it is one commodity, I will say to the Senate, in the 
production of which the American laboring man is right up 
against the labor of the Chinaman, the laboring man in America 
working 8 hours and the Chinaman working 16. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Chinaman, however, does not seem to 
have been sending many of his goods over here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not saying that he can not send them 
over here, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). 
the.Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
brief statement. There is no question about the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad in the case of the com- 
modity now under consideration. It has been shown very clearly 
that a gentleman purchased from three to four thousand pieces 
of this character of furniture in China and shipped it to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He found that he could multiply his cost price by 
three. For instance, a chair for which he paid $3 he could sell 
for $9, and even that price would be less than it cost him to 
make a similar grade chair in the United States. 

There has been a great deal of this kind of furniture shipped 
into the United States. I heard a Senator on the other side a 
few moments ago make a suggestion as to there being a furniture 
trust in the United States. Of course, that is a common phrase, 
and it is used so frequently that I pay no attention to it, I know 
of no such trust, but I do know that there is strong competition. 
China is our competitor; China is where these reed chairs are 
made; and I know that the 60 per cent rate proposed does not 
measure the difference in the cost of production of these chairs 
in China and the United States, to say nothing about profit or 
selling prices. This is one item where it is clear that the duty 
is a protective one, and I am in favor of protection. I can not 
see how there can be any possible complaint as to the rate of 
duty on this particular class of goods. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it proper to enter 
into the Recorp at this point a paragraph from the Summary of 
Tariff Information, under the head of “ Production in 1914— 
Rattan and willow furniture“: 

Factories, 85— 

Quite a number to constitute a trust 

Production in 1914—Rattan and willow furniture: Factories, 85; 
persons engaged in industry, 2,559 (2,262 laborers) ; capital $3,371,218; 
wages, $1, „141 ($566 average per capita) ; value of products, $5,022,- 
089; value added by manufacture, $3,008,310. Baskets and rattan and 
willow ware: Facto 419; 5 engaged in industry, 5,302 (4,574 
laborers) ; capital, $4,590,51 wages, $1,922,965 ($421 average per 
capita) ; value of products, $6,578,468 ; value added by manufacture, 
$3,579,183. 

Now, I want to call attention to the imports in the last few 
years. Remember, this was back in 1914. 

The imports for the fiscal year 1914 were $1,210,390. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator left out a very important 
word—“ rattan and reeds (unmanufactured).” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but I am reading the unmanufac- 
tured statistics. I do not think I would intentionally leave out 
anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator did not read the word “ un- 
manufactured,” and it makes all the difference in the world. 
The Senator from Utah admits that the duty levied upon un- 
manufactured reeds is a purely revenue duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am intending to give the whole. 
taking first the unmanufactured material. 

In the case of rattan and reeds, unmanufactured, in 1914 the 
imports were $1,210,390; in 1918, $1,781,239. 

The imports of chair canes or reeds wrought from rattan or 
reeds, without giving the figures, I think amounted to about 
$200,000 in 1918. 


Does 


I am 
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The imports of rattan and reeds, unmanufactured, for the 
calendar year 1918 were $1,808,465; for the calendar year 1920, 
$2,466,617 ; for the first nine months of 1921, $887,647. 

Now, take chair cane or reed, wrought or manufactured from 
rattan or reeds: In 1918 the imports were $244,268; in 1919, 
8 in 1920, $1,166,538; and in nine months of 1921, 

1.02 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator please tell 
me where he has been reading from recently? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am reading on page 581 of the Summary 
of Tariff Information. If you will read for the same calendar 
years the statistics on osier and willow prepared for basket- 
makers’ use, willow furniture, and manufactures of osier and 
willow, except willow furniture, you will find that, taking them 
all, there was a very big importation. We have already consid- 
ered the difference in the cost of labor in Japan and China and 
the United States, and, as stated by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, we have shown that even a duty of 60 per cent will no- 
where near measure the difference in the cost of placing the for- 
eign article in the principal markets of the United States as 
compared with the cost of placing the American article in the 
same markets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on werecing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will ‘state the 
next amendment of the committee. : 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” so as to read: 

Split bamboo, 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out maker's“ and insert makers’.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out “25” and insert “35,” so as to read: 

Osier or willow, including chi of. and split willow, prepared for 
basket makers’ use, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

,Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have in large measure dis- 
cussed that matter already, but I am going to read the figures 
of imports as they appear to me in the book from which the 
Senator from North Dakota was reading a few minutes ago. 

This last duty applies to furniture of osier or willow. ‘The 
book that I have before me, at page 581, deals first with im- 
ports of rattan and reeds, unmanufactured. There is quite a 
heavy import of those, because we do not produce them in this 
country to any extent, and the Senator from Utah admits that 
and says that the duty of 15 per cent which this paragraph 
levies on the unmanufactured product is for revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those are the wrought and manufactured 
materials, 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘These are the unmanufactured materials 
that I am reading from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want to say to the Senator that when 
we reach the free list I expect to offer an amendment to the 
free list taking care of the unmanufactured materials, They 
are not taken care of in this paragraph at all, and if it is left 
the way it is now they would fall in the basket clause, which 
would be a higher rate than even here with the wrought and 
manufactured cane or reed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator admits that he is not under- 
taking to put a protective duty on the unmanufactured materials. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; although they are not mentioned in this 
paragraph; but when we reach the free list I shall want to 
offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator did not do it in this para- 


ph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only two things that are involved in 
this paragraph are osier and willow furniture. 

In 1919, according to the book that I have before me, the im- 
ports of willow furniture amounted to only $26,000, and in 
1918 they amounted to only $2,844. The imports of osier and 
willow prepared for basket makers’ use were $95,000 in 1914, 
and $144,000 in 1918. Manufactures of osier or willow, except 
furniture, amounted to $25,000 in 1914, and $10,000 in 1918, so 
that in 1914 and 1918 the imports of willow furniture and osier 
furniture were nominal. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not so much of the willow furniture 
manufactured as there is of the rattan furniture, either in this 
country or anywhere else in the world. The willow furniture 
is somewhat cheaper than the rattan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The importations of chair canes or reeds, 
wrought or manufactured from rattan or reeds, in 1921 were 
less than half a million dollars. 


Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 they were $450,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The imports of osier and willow prepared 
3 t makers’ use were only about $105,000 in nine months 
0 

The willow furniture, I think, is the furniture that is used 
especially by the poorer ¢lass of people. I think it is wflow 
furniture that they buy, and a good many well-to-do people 
also buy it for summer use. It was as to rattan and willow 
furniture that the Senator was reading these statistics showing 
the value of the domestic product as being about 811,000,000 
rattan and willow furniture; not baskets, but furniture—and 
the best I can make out of these figures is that, in round num- 
bers, there was only $1,800 worth of willow furniture imported 
into this country in 1918; in 1919, $3,000 worth, in round num- 
bers; in 1920, $2,800 worth, in round numbers; and in nine 
months of 1921, $52,000 worth. 

I do net know—no mortal man can tell—how much will be 
imported into this country in the next year, or any one of the 
next 10 years; but these figures show that there has been no 
special increase in the importations of this furniture into this 
country for many, many years past, and I know of’no change of 
conditions in this country or in China that would justify the 
belief that these importations, now negligible, are so threaten- 
ing that it becomes necessary in advance to impose these high 
duties of 35 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. President, I intended to move to amend by inserting 30 
per cent” instead of “60 per cent” in the other part of the 
bill that was just voted upon, but the Secretary went so fast 
that I could not quite keep up with him. I now move, in place 
of the 35 per cent proposed by the committee, to insert “15 
per cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 17, page 94, in lieu of 
35,“ the amount proposed to be inserted by the committee, it 
is proposed to insert “ 15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Carolina to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 19 it is proposed to strike 
out the word “osier” with a comma and to insert the same 
word without a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 20 the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “40” and to insert “45,” so as to read: 

All articles not e provided for, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured of rattan, bam oster, or willow, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, that amendment has been 
discussed already in connection with the other two. I move to 
strike out “45” and insert “20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the sum “45,” pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee, it is proposed to in- 
sert 20.“ 

+ Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The paragraph now under consideration, and 
particularly the last lines, which are now being considered, 
relate to yarious kinds of furniture in common use by what 
might be called people not of large means. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have discussed osier and willow furniture. 

Mr. KING. For my own information, I want to ask the 
Senator a question. The facts are that this furniture is used 
very extensively in the United States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; by people of very moderate means 
and poor people. 

Mr. KING. And there are a number of very large manufac- 
turing establishments engaged in its production, which have 
made and are making very large profits, and it will force the 
prices up? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the case of that and willow furniture it 
seems that the annual output in this country is something 
around $11,000,000, with the insignificant importations that I 
have just aoe to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I regret that I was called from the Chamber. I 
should like to ask either the Senator from North Carolina or 


‘lany member of the majority what justification there is for the 
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imposition of these high rates—or, for that matter, any rates, 
unless it be for revenue—upon furniture, when, as we know, 
there is a shortage of houses, a shortage of homes, a shortage 
of home furniture, and if we have a building boom—as we 
ought to haye—there must be the furnishing of the homes, and 
therefore there is bound to be a tremendous increase in the 
quantity of furniture purchased in the United States. It seems 
to me that in the interest of the people we ought to encourage 
home building and the purchasing of furniture for home. We 
ought not to cast impediments, as this provision will, in the 
way of the accomplishment of an end so worthy and so deserv- 
ing. I ask the committee why they do not revise the rates upon 
furniture that is in such common use? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senate now in giving the reasons. We went into the 
details while the Senator was out of the Chamber. In sub- 
stance, I will say that the American manufacturer is compelled 
to pay the duty imposed upon his raw material, as we do not 
impose it as a protective tariff whatever, but as a revenue meas- 
ure. That rate is 15 per cent. Then, as a compensatory duty, 
we impose this 60 per cent on the furniture, but not the items 
under consideration at this time. 

The Senator must know that China is the great manufactur- 
ing country of the world for this article. The Chinese have 
the raw material at hand. Chinamen work 16 hours a day. 
They are paid about one-fifteenth or one-sixteenth what labdr- 
ing men in the United States are paid. If it were not for the 
rate of freight upon those articles into the United States, this 
would not be protection enough. I showed also by the Reynolds 
report that to equalize conditions existing on the Ist day of 
August of last year would take a rate of 248 per cent. 

Mr. KING. The Reynolds report has been adverted to re- 
peatedly during the discussion of the bill; if not as the basis 
for some of these rates, at least it has been used as a basis for 
comparison, and to support many of the high rates which have 
been levied. 
to the extent to which it has been employed and any argument 
flowing from its use is fallacious. 

In the first place, it is known that the American workingman 
does more than any workingman in any other country in the 
world. I think a study of the facts discloses that in many of 
our manufacturing plants the product of the American working- 
man is greater than that of two, three, four, and five in other 
countries, 

With respect to the making of this furniture, our machines 
and our plants are very much superior to those of any other 
country, and of course, in efficiency of plants, China could not 
begin to compare with the United States. In my opinion, we 
can produce furniture as cheaply as it can be produced in 
almost any country in the world. 

The dividends which haye been paid by the furniture manu- 
facturers, the enormous profits which have been made, testify 
to the fact that we do not need to tax the American people in 
order to make legitimate and reasonable profits. I am against 
a system which taxes the people upon the necessities of living 
unless it be purely for revenue purposes. It does seem to me 
that we are piling the taxes upon the necessities rather than 
upon the luxuries. The articles embraced within this paragraph 
are not necessities as much as are food and clothing, but they 
are necessities if we are to have homes, and if we are to have 
all the concomitants of an enlightened and a civilized people. 

It seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina to the amendment ought to be unanimously 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Siarcmons] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 413, page 94, line 25, 
to strike out the word “screens” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ screens, any of the foregoing wholly or in chief value.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 1, after the word 
“straw” and the comma, to insert the words“ papier-maché, 
palm leaf.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 2, to strike out 
“25” and insert in lieu thereof “ 45,” so as to read: 

Porch and window blinds, baskets, curtains, shades, or screens, any 
of the foregoing wholly or in chief value of bamboo, wood, straw, 


papier-maché, palm leaf, or compositions of wood, not specifically pro- 
Pided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, j 


I believe that the use of that report is improper- 


Mr. SMOOT. I move to substitute “40” for “45” in line 2, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is another article of con- 
stant use in every home in the land. There is not a man who 
is able to afford these shades and screens who does not use 
them. Of course, in the wealthier homes they use fancy shades, 
made of textiles, but in the humbler homes, on account of the 
cost of cloth at this time, it has become the fashion to use these 
screens. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the reverse. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fancy homes use these screens painted and 
decorated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they use them painted, generally, when 
they can, because they do not look well unless they are painted, 
but they are used chiefly by people of small means. They are 
not expensive, compared with the textile shades. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the reverse. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I use them myself, and I use them as a mat- 
ter of economy, which I have to practice. 

Under the present law these shades are taxed at 20 per cent 
ad valorem. That tax has been extremely protective in opera- 
tion, whatever may have been the intent when it was imposed. 
It has been a failure as a revenue duty. The revenue under it 
in 1918 amounted to only $1,146, and in 1920 to only $4,655. 

It has been a failure as a revenue duty, I say, but it seems to 
have been extremely effective for the purpose of excluding the 
foreign product. Let us look at this item. It is one of the 
most enlightening little items we have had as indicating the 
recklessness with which our friends on the other side have 
lavished their duties. 

The Tariff Commission did not take the trouble to find the 
production in this country. They said it was a little too diffi- 
cult to find out, and contented themselves with saying that 
Observation, however, indicates that the annual production is 
very large and an element of much importance in the wood- 
working industry.” 

It does give us the figures as to the imports, however. It 
says: 

Imports of porch and window blinds, curtains, shades, or screens of 
bamboo, wood, straw, or compositions of wood in 1914 were valued at 
$548,500, and in 1918, $29,320. 

What I read just a while ago related both to the painted and 
the unpainted. I repeat that in 1914 the imports amounted to 
$543,000 worth, and in 1918 to $29,000 worth, of both kinds, 
painted and unpainted. Now I shall deal with the plain or 
unpainted screen. In 1918 the imports were only $5,747. In 
1919 they were $10,000, in 1920 they were $23,000, in the nine 
months of 1921 they were $10,000. 

Now we come to the stained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, 
grained, or creosoted, We have not reached that yet, but under 
the bill it is taxed at 60 per cent; the unpainted, the figures of 
which I have just read, is taxed 45 per cent. I am going to 
read the figures as to the 60 per cent duty on imports. In 1918 
the imports amounted to 57,930. In 1919 they amounted to 
$21,000. In 1920 they amounted to $46,800. In the nine months 
of 1921 they amounted to $22,667, making of both the painted 
and the unpainted about $33,000 in 1921 as the total imports of 
both kinds, as compared with $543,000 in 1914. They are disap- 
pearing instead of increasing, and that happened under a 20 
per cent rate on the plain and a 25 per cent rate on the painted, 
stained, and polished. We are making them in great quantities 
here and can furnish them to the people at moderate prices. 
Perhaps the German makes it, although I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are made in Germany. ) 

Mr. SIMMONS. . Even the German has not since 1914 been 
sending it into this country in any quantity at all. It is a per- 
fectly negligible quantity. The present importations are not 
one-tenth as much as they were in 1914. They are growing less 
every year and will soon reach the vanishing point. Yet the 
proposition is to grant double the duties, to raise one from 20 
to 45 per cent and the other from 25 to 60 per cent. I can not 
understand why it is done. 

The trouble is that Senators will not stay in the Chamber and 
hear these questions debated. They will not stay here in order 
that they may ascertain the facts, and I know enough about 
those on this side of the Chamber to speak with reference to 
those on the other side of the Chamber. Senators who are not 
participating in the debate have not examined the books in 
order to ascertain the facts, and they will not stay here when- 
we are discussing the matter. 

I have enough confidence in the sense and fairness and 
judgment and patriotism of Members of the Senate to believe 
that they would not sustain the committee in these high rates 
if they would stay in their seats and hear an item like this 
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discussed and ascertain the facts as they appear in the case 
and as I have presented them; and I believe I have presented 


them correctly. I do not see how I could miss presenting them 
eorrectly when I haye taken the statistics from that impartial 
body, the Tariff Commission. I do not believe we would find 
vote after vote sustaining the high duties imposed by the com- 
mittee if Senators would listen to the discussion. I think in- 
stead of overruling the committee now and then, as has occurred 
as we have gone on with the schedules, they would have been 
oyerruled many, many more times; and before this time the 
committee, instead of bringing in amendments cutting the rates 
down slightly, would have brought in amendments cutting them 
down radically. 

But there is no necessity in this case to do more than state 
the facts plainly and directly that they may go into the RECORD. 
Nothing else is accomplished in cases of this sort. It could not 
be accomplished. How can we convince the Senate when the 
Senate is not in the Chamber? If Senators will not stay here 
and listen to the discussion, I want the facts to go into the 
Recorp. That has been one of my chief objects and aims in 
asking for a discussion of the items. I believe enough public 
interest has been aroused in the question to start the people of 
the country to studying and ‘trying to ascertain for themselves 
the facts upon which to base an independent judgment. We are 
going to put the facts in the Recorp so that they will be open 
to the newspapers of the country, and the students of the coun- 
try, and to everybody who wants to know the facts about the 
rates and the taxes that are being imposed upon the people 
through the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it so happens that a majority 
of the factories producing this kind of window shades are in 
Wisconsin, and I have therefore given some special attention 
to the subject. I want to read a paragraph of a letter from the 
president of the Hough Shade Corporation, of Janesville, Wis. 
In his letter, dated January 12, 1922, he said: 

We surely hope that our letter has reached you before this time, as 
this tariff matter as presented in the Senate brief, copy inclosed, is a 
matter of life and death with us. We have to-day just had a report 
from one of our salesmen, who called upon a very big dealer whom we 
have sold for years, and was informed by this dealer that his buyer 
Was now in Germany and he ected to buy German wood slat porch 
shades, and we find through a letter received a short time ago from 
a German exporter, Hugo Klemm, Heidelberg, Germany, that this 
buyer can get German shades laid down at New York, with American 
duty paid and all duties paid and vier, fen paid, for only $2.77, the very 
same shade that we have to get $4.10 for. As you will see from this 
comparison it means closing our factory if we do not get protection 
against the labor of men in Germany, which, according to the Gov- 
ernment's own report se have confirmed this through one of our 
— who has relatives in Germany) is 52 cents per day, for labor 
which costs us from $2.70 to $4 Te ay, and the labor of women in 
Germany, which is 25 cents per day, and for. which we are compelled 
to pay (Wisconsin minimum wage law) $2.25 for nine hours. 

Mr. President, I have declined to be persuaded to any course 
of action simply upon statements of differences in wage cost. I 
believe the test generally as to whether a duty is too high or 
not, is, first, are importations large; and, second, are exporta- 
tions of the domestic product large? If the importations be 
nominal and our exportations large, the conclusion follows that 
an increase, or at least a large increase, in duty is not justified. 
But in this particular case we find, first, that we have prac- 
tically no exportations of this product, 

While it is true, as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sranrons] has stated, that importations since the war have been 
nominal, it is also true that prior to the war importations from 
Germany were very large, so large as to be a menace to the 
industry here, In 1918, just before the war, the imports of the 
two classes of shades described in the paragraph amounted to 
over $1,000,000, and that was upon a rate of duty of 35 per cent 
for the uncolored or unpainted shades and 40 per cent for the 

painted shades; that is to say, under the rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich law the imports then were over a million dollars a 
year, 

I do not believe it can be successfully contended by anyone 
upon the floor of the Senate that what Germany could do be- 
fore the war in the way of exports and competing with Amer- 
ican manufacturers she can not do much better since the war. 
I think the answer to the fact that up to this time the importa- 
tions have not been large is that Germany has not happened 
yet to renew that particular line of production. But it is a 
fair assumption that when she was able before the war to ex- 
port over a million dollars a year to us—and, remember, the 
total volume is not yery large in dollars in this country of this 
particular item—she is able to do very much better now. 

In this item I believe the original recommendation of the 
committee would have been fully justified, but realizing as I do 
that the imports up to this time have been only nominal and 
that the justification must be based upon what Germany did 
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before the war and what Germany can do again, I insist that 
— rate imposed by the committee is fully justiſied by the 
acts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. I move to amend, in line 2, by striking out 
the numerai “40” and inserting “20,” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is, on page 95, line 4, where the committee proposes to 
strike out “30” and insert 60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend that by striking out “60” 
and inserting “50.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move to amend by striking out “50” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 25.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
line 5, page 95, to strike out House” and insert Spring 
clothespins, 15 cents per gross; house,“ so as to read: 

Par. 414. N clothespins, 15 cents per gross; house or cabinet 
furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, ete. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is a new insertion. It 
does not appear in the House text. I would be very glad to have 
some Senator explain to the Senate why it was necessary to 
put 15 cents per gross on spring clothespins. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, it will be observed that 
paragraph 414 js a basket clause which takes care of manu- 
factures of wood or bark, or of which wood or bark is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not otherwise specially provided 
for.” The value of the spring clothespin is in the wood at the 
present time rather than in the steel which constitutes the 
spring used in the manufacture of the article as coming under 
this paragraph. It was the view of the committee that a 25 
per cent ad valorem rate would not properly protect the in- 
dustry in this country. 

I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that these 
clothespins are an American invention and until recently have 
been an American production, They were patented in the be- 
ginning, but the patents expired, and now they are manufac- 
tured in various States of the Union and in many places are a 
sort ef by-product of manufactures of larger types of wooden- 
ware, because the pieces of wood required in the clothespins are 
so small that they can be taken from what would otherwise be 
waste. But it appears that in 1912 and 1914 the American 
manufacturers began to have a very sharp competition from 
Norway and Sweden. 

The cost in this country of producing these spring clothes- 
pins is, upon an average, about 40 cents per gross, They have 
been sold in this market from about 48 cents to 52 cents a gross, 
according to tle size of the order; those in carloads being sold 
for 48 cents and those in smaller quantities for 52 cents per 


gross. 

In 1912 the industry in this country had to meet foreign 
competition for the first time, the imported pins coming from 
the Scandinavian countries, Norway and Sweden. They were 
placed upon the market here at from 18 to 23 cents per gross, 
just about one-half of the present cost of manufacturing them 
in this country. The war coming on, of course, created an em- 
bargo. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, do I under- 
stand him to say that the spring clothespins which came in 
here were manufactured in Norway and Sweden? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; in Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At what percentage of the American cost? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They were sold here as low as 18 cents 
per gross; from that up to 22 cents per gross. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As against what American price? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The American cost of manufacture is 
about 40 cents; and the American selling price is about 48 cents 
per gross in carload lots. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Vermont has named two 
countries in Europe where I have been under the general im- 
pression that labor is pretty well paid. Certainly labor is not 
low priced in those countries. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will say in reply to the Senator that 
my attention was called to the matter at that time by the Ver- 
mont manufacturers, there being three extensive establish- 
ments manufacturing these pins in the county in which 
I live. They wrote to me, and I took the matter up with the 
Department of State. The American consuls in those countries 
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were requested to make an examination, which they did; and 
they reported—I have not the figures before me—in substance; 
that the production was increasing there and that the cost of 
labor and: material was such that the manufacturers were able 
to sell the goods in this country at the prices quoted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the material out of which these 
clothespins are made? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The pin consists of a steel spring con- 
necting the two wooden clips. This one [exhibiting] happens 
to be a cheap one; it is made of beech wood! i 

Mr. SIMMONS: I hardly see how there could be very much 
difference in the material cost. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think it is a question whether the 
article should fall under the wood schedule or under the steel 
schedule. The duty carried in the basket clause of the wood 
schedule is 85 per cent, and in the basket clause: of the steel 
schedule it is 40 per cent. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. The process of manufacture must be so 
simple that, unless there is some peculiar differentiation in 
material costs, I could hardly account for the great difference 
in price upon the theory of a difference in the labor cost. 

Mr: DILLINGHAM. There is a very marked difference in 
the labor cost. In my section we pay about 83 a day for mill 
Jabor; which is not a high price as prices go in the United States, 
and yet to produce that article by the gross costs, according to 
the best computation which: can be made, 40 cents. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I should not imagine there was any very. 
great: labor cost im the manufacture of this article. It looks 
like it would be largely a matter of machine work. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The spring is made by machinery; the 
wood is cut and polished by machinery. 

Mr. SIMMONS: The spring is made by machinery. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Exactly; it is made by machinery; 
but the pins, then, have to be: assembled; which can not be 
done by machinery. Assembling them is handwork.. The 
manufacturers have a: small hand machine in which they put 
the wood and the steel, and the combination is made in that 
way, which materially increases: the cost. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe the Senator stated that these. pins 
were made in Norway and Sweden? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been under the impression that the 
wages: paid in Norway and Sweden were very good as com- 
pared with those paid in other Buropean countries. I have 
been under the impression that they were better than those 
paid in France or even in Great Britain. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I can only tell the Senator that the 
reports we received from our consuls. were of the character that 
I have already indicated. 

The World War operated as an embargo; but immediately 
after the war it was found. that the Germans: had gone into 
this business and were beginning to ship this. class of goods 
into this country. The manufacturers in this country sent an 
agent to Germany in order to ascertain what the prospects 
were, and he found that Germany was selling: these pins at 8 
marks per gross. That was in 1921. So the Senator can see 
what. the cost of the manufacture in Germany 1s, 

Germany has come in and. claims this market and is adver- 
tising some of these goods in the United States for 30 cents 
a gross, free on board the cars in New York. The German 
producers, after manufacturing the. clothespin, paying. the cost 
of transportation, of insurance, the landing charges, and the 
duty which is now imposed.by law, and also after paying the 
commission of their agents in New York, and, adding their 
profit, are selling these clothespins at 30 cents a gross in this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from Ver- 
8 12 say that they were selling, in 1921, in Germany at 8 
mar 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They were selling at 8 marks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the measure at that time of the 
German mark in American money? 

Mr. SMOOT. Eight marks would be a little over 12 cents. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
states-that it was a little over 12 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT: The mark was: worth 1.52 cents at that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are no recent statistics in reference 
to the matter which seem to be available. It is a new item, 
and I suppose what statistics we have were published long 
before the item was put in the bill by the Senate committee, 
Can the Senator from Vermont tell us anything about what the 
production here is and what the imports of the particular com- 
modity are? - 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am not able to give those statistics. 


T know there are manufacturers of these pins in five or six 
of the States of the Union. The importations only began last 


year; and I do not know how considerable they were; although 


I know that the foreign producers are competing very actively 
with the American manufacturers, and the American manufac- 
turers have put down their price to cost to themselves, They 
have been: doing that for the last six months, because they 
wanted to retain their old customers until the pending bill 
should be considered; when they could ascertain whether they 
were to have anything like adequate protection against the for- 
eign manufacturer: 

Now; I desire to call attention to the effect of this amend- 
ment. If spring clothespins are included in the basket clause 
of the wood schedule which we are now considering, and which 
carries a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, they could be deliv- 
ered’ on this side, with landing charges of 10 per cent, but 
without profit added, at 22 cents per gross; provided the cost 
price of manufacture in Europe is 15 cents. 

J may say that an estimated cost price of 15 cents is larger 
than the facts will warrant: It is undoubtedly true, however, 
that the pins can be produced in Norway, in Sweden, and in 
Germany at 15 cents, and, under this clause, they could be 
imported here at 22 cents a gross, which is substantially one- 
half of the cost of production in this country. But, taking the 
specifie rate of 15 cents per gross, which is asked for by the 
committee, that rate will make it possible for the European 
made pins to be delivered on this side at 3131 cents a gross; 
provided the cost of manufacture is 15 cents, and less than 
that sum if the cost of. manufacture is smaller than that. So 
it looks to us that the contention is entirely reasonable that the 
duty proposed is hardly fair to the manufacturer in this coun- 
try. They are satisfied, however, to take that, because they 
say they have the market now, and, if they are accorded any- 
thing like reasonable protection, they can carry on their busi- 
ness suecessfully. I trust that the amendment may be adopted: 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know nothing about this 
article, but, when the committee made up its: mind to put a 
tax of 15 per cent upon these little pins; which are used by, 
every washerwoman in the land with which to hang out clothes 
to dry, I think they ought to have taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts for the enlightenment of the Senate and Con- 
gress as to the production in this country and the imports. I 
strongly suspect from what the Senator from Vermont has said 
with reference to the failure to get these data, that at this 
time the imports are probably negligible and that the rate pro- 
posed is based not upon actual importations but rather upon 
apprehended importations, which is a very doubtful basis for 
legislation of this character. 

I think,, Mr. President, that we are going very far in. taxing 
the homes of the people of the country when we begin to tax 
the little things such as we have been dealing with here to-day, 
comprising small articles of household necessity and imposing 
rates upon them which in many instances nearly equal the 
value of the product, 

In this particular instance the product that is exhibited to 
us upon which this duty is asked in the name of labor looks 
very much like it could be standardized so that one man, with 
proper machinery, could probably produce in a day a sufficient 
quantity to supply the demand of a. State, 

I took occasion: some time ago in talking about stockings, I 
think it was, or, perhaps, shoes, to state that certain machinery 
had been: invented by Which one man could make 150 pairs of 
shoes—if it were shoes—in an incredibly short time, a mere 
fraction of a day. That man might be paid a pretty large 
wage, and yet the labor cost entering, into the production. of 
those shoes be nominal. American inventive genius is such that 
when an article of this kind is to be made a. machine invariably 
is invented by which it can be made almost entirely, with merely 
the direction of the human hand, and I imagine that there is 
mighty little labor in the little article which the Senator from 
Vermont has exhibited to the Senate. 

The item is so small that I do not want to consume any time 
about it. I am perfectly willing that we shall vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The READING: CLERK. On page 95, line 7, after the word 
ae ” and the comma, it is proposed to insert wood 

our.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that this would fall under this 
paragraph, but it was desired to have it specifically mentioned. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 95, line 10, it is pro- 

posed to strike out “in this section, 25” and insert “35,” so 
as to read: 
‘house or cabinet furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, wholly 
or partly finished, wood flour, and manufactures of wood or bark, 
or of which wood or bark is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand this section 
now, it covers house or cabinet furniture wholly or in chief 
value of wood, wholly or partly manufactured, wood flour, 
and manufactures of wood or bark, or of which wood or bark is 
the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for, and a duty of 35 per cent is proposed. That is a clause 
that would catch all furniture that is not taxed in some other 
paragraph; so that as a result we will have in this country, 
when this bill passes, a tariff tax upon all kinds of furniture 
ranging from 35 to 60 per cent. To my mind it is a frightful 
picture, that of taxing everything that goes into the furnishing 
of the mansion and the palace and the cottage. 

The Tariff Commission says: 


The furniture industry takes high rank among domestic manufac- 
tures. The following table, giving figures for 1914, segregates mate- 
rial and certain kinds of articles, such as metal, rattan, and willow, 
to show the relative importance of these “ substitutes.” Store and 
office fixtures and refrigerators are included, though not always classi- 
fied as furniture, 


Bearing out what I have just said, that all furniture of every 
kind or description, wherever used, in the office as well as in 
the mansion and the cottage, is included in this paragraph. 


The establishments are given, and the value. The totals are | 


very high. The value of the product, including everything, is 
$280,000,000. / 


| 
Imports fell in value from $1,017,201 in 1914 to $333,358 in 1918 
United King. 


fiscal year). ‘The chief sources are France, Italy, the 
om, Canada, Hongkong, and Japan. Formerly Austria-Hungary and 
Germany exported largely the cheapest grades, France and Italy the 
finest grades. 

In 1918 the imports were $219,000, in round figures; in 1919, 
$469,000, in round figures; in 1920, $1,866,000, in round figures; 
in nine months of 1921, $1,395,000, in round figures. 

Exports of nonmetal furniture in 1914 were valued at $6,529,249; 
in 1915, at $2,923,203; in 1918 (fiscal year), at $3,938,778, Exports 
fell off greatly during the war, reaching low ebb in i915. 

Later statistics for the calendar years show that the exports 
of chairs amounted in 1918 to $1,201,000, in 1919 to $1,503,000, 
in 1920 to $2,400,000, and in nine months of 1921 to $935,000. 
Exports of office and store furniture amounted in 1920 to 
$1,744,000, and in nine months of 1921 to $899,000, in round 
figures. 

Exports of all other nonmetal furniture amounted in 1920 to 
$4,416,000, and in nine months of 1921 to $1,909,000. 

It will be seen— 

Says the Tariff Commission— 
that imports are considerably smaller than exports, indicating— 

I want to call this to the attention of Senators on the other 
side— 
indicating ability of American manufacturers to compete, but that 
imports are increasing relatively to exports—about 6 per cent in 1918 
to about 37 per cent in 1921 (nine months). This gain in imperts may 
be due in part to the rapid depletion of our hardwood forests and con- 
sequent increase in price of domestic hardwoods. 

If the latter is the cause of the increase, then, Mr. President, 
the diminishing quantity of our basic supply would seem to 
indicate that we ought to get some assistance in supplying the 
demand from abroad instead of cutting it off altogether. 

It will also be noted— 5 

Says the Tariff Commission— 
that exports and imports, while considerable in the a 
both small as compared with domestic production. 
are less than 1 per cent of production. 

Foreign trade in furniture is small compared with the domestic 
trade, because (1) furniture is bulky and, rates being charged by 
space, expensive to transport. 

They have another table here of manufactures of wood or 
bark. The imports are very small. I shall not stop to read 
them. The exports are very much larger than the imports in 
the case of manufactures of wood or bark, just as in the case 
that I have been reading about, and it would therefore merely 
multiply the facts to read the figures. 

Upon the showing of the Tariff Commission as to imports and 
exports and domestic production, there would seem to be no 
justification for this duty; and the Tariff Commission, deviat- 
ing from its usual course in these summaries, stresses the fact— 
because, I suppose, it was so forcibly borne in upon it by these 
conditions—that the American producer of the furniture em- 
braced within this paragraph seemed to be amply able to protect 
himself against foreign competition. 


gate, are 
In 1919 exports 


I wish very much the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
were in the Chamber. If he were, and if he applied the rule 
which he said to-day and said a few days ago also would 
govern him in yoting on these duties, he would undoubtedly 
vote either against this duty or for its material reduction. 

The duty in the present law is 15 per cent, and that 15 per 
cent has kept out imports to the point where the Tariff Com- 
mission itself—and I do not think anybody would say that the 
commission as now constituted is a free-trade body; I think 
everybody will admit that its membership is composed largely 
of advocates of protection, and I do not mean by that to say 
that its reports are colored by partisan considerations—the 
commission itself tells us that the American producer can take 
care of himself with the present rate of duty, 15 per cent. 
Then why, Mr. President, multiply that more than twice? 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senate in further dis- 
cussion. I merely want to get the facts in the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word for the record. 

Every schedule in a tariff bill has a basket clause. Those 
items that are not specifically mentioned and provided for, 
falling within the class of the schedule, fall in the basket 
clause. So it is in this case; and the only goods that will be 
imported under this paragraph will be novelties. The high- 
priced goods will come from France if they are in the shape 
of furniture, and I do not care whether they pay 35 or 50 per 
cent on that kind of goods. If American manufacturers can 
not manufacture furniture in the United States that is good 
enough for American citizens, and they have to go over and get 
furniture that has a foreign brand upon it, I do not care 
whether they pay 25 or 35 per cent; as long as we can get that 
money into the Treasury of the United States, so much the 
better, Let them pay a part of the expenses of our Govern- 
ment if nothing on earth will suit them besides a foreign brand 
of furniture. 

As far as household furniture is concerned, and as far as the 
production of the items following in this basket clause is con- 
cerned, there are millions of dollars’ worth produced, and if the 


rate were 10 per cent there would be no more importations 


than there are now; if it were 25 per cent there would be no 
More than there are to-day, and if it were 35 per cent there 
would be no more importations than there are to-day. It is 
only a question of getting something in this basket clause which 
we know not of, an invention of some kind which may be taken 
out or be put into commerce, which would fall under the 
basket clause. I am not speaking particularly of this schedule, 
but of all the schedules in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but my 
understanding is that the Senator is discussing paragraph 414. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr, NORRIS. Does not ordinary household furniture, such 
as chairs and that kind of furniture, fall under this paragraph, 
and is not that covered by this rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not come in if the rate were 10 per 
cent. The freight itself is such that the manufacturers can not 
ship that sort of furniture into this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to get at is whether this is 
not the provision which would cover ordinary furniture, such 
as kitchen chairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if any of it came in. The only thing 
that will come in under this bracket is some specially made 
furniture, or some style of furniture manufactured in some 
foreign country, and if it comes in, then why not make the im- 
porters of it pay a duty? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection to any tariff 
on that kind of furniture, but I asked the question because the 
statement of the Senator rather indicated to me that there is 
probably some provision in the bill which would cover house- 
hold furniture. 

Mr. SMCOT. My statement was that there were millions of 
dollars’ worth of furniture made that would fall under this 
paragraph which, even if it bore a rate of 10 per cent, would 
not come into this country, and then I went on to state what 
kind of furniture does come in and will come in under it. They 
are novelties, pure and simple, and we can get 35 per cent out of 
them just as well as we can get 15 per cent. Anybody who 
goes to France or any other country in the world to get furni- 
ture of some special design ought to pay a fair duty upon it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. At the same 
time I would like to leave the way open to impose a good deal 
lower rate on the ordinary, common furniture. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is just the same as with stoves, and articles 
falling under the basket clause in the iron and steel schedule, 
and machinery falling in the basket clause. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a good deal of difference in the 
freight. Suppose an ordinary kitchen table, or kitchen chair, 
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were shipped in here knocked down. I suppose it would prob- 
ably come in that form, although I do not know. Under this 
provision it would have to pay a tariff of 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but it would not come in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that rate is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not come in, and it would not come in 
if the rate were only 10 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. It probably will not come if you make it so 
high. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not come in heretofore. 

Mr. NORRIS: That would enable the furniture manufac- 
turers of our country to put the prices up too high on the kind 
of furniture the Senator is speaking of. I would not have any 
objection to almost any kind of a tariff on the novelty furni- 
ture or mahogany furniture, or something of that kind; but 
this covers both kinds, and it should not be drawn so as to cover 
both. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been that way in all tariff laws, and it 
covers them both in the existing law. If there were any chance 
at all of importing the class of furniture to which the Senator 
refers, I would try in some way or other to divide it. 


Mr. NORRIS. We can not get any chance unless we put the 
rates down. 
Mr. SMOOT. If we did that, we would lose the revenue alto- 


ther. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think it could be easily separated by 
a description. For instance, if you were providing for a rate 
on upholstered furniture, or furniture made of a certain kind of 
wood, mahogany, or something like that, you could put it in a 
different classification from the ordinary household furniture, 
such articles as people in ordinary circumstances have to buy 
and pay fabulous prices for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have thought of it many times, and tried to 
devise some language which would take care of novelty furni- 
ture, household furniture—because it is household furniture— 
and get it separated from household furniture, and I can not 
think of any words which will do it. Ido not know how it can 
be done. The chief value of the most costly furniture is wood. 
It is not upholstered furniture; it is carved furniture. I do: 
not know that I can say anything more. I want to get 35 per 
cent out of this class of articles, which have been coming into 
this country ever since the furniture industry was established 
in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move to strike out “35,” in line 10, and 
insert “15.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in schedule 5, on page 95, line 11, 
before the word “ molasses,” to strike out “ Sugar” and insert 
“Sugar,” so as to read: “Schedule 5.—Sugar, molasses, and 
manufactures of.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

Par. 502. Any person . or refining in the United States 
Sugar, testing by the polariscope over 99 degrees, produced from beet or 
cane pron in the continental United States, shall for each pound so 
manufactured or refined during any month in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, be permitted to import, at any time before 
the expiration of nine months after the last day of such month (for the 
sole purpose of being manufactured or refin by him in such State, 
Territory, or District), 2 pounds of sugar testing by the polariscope not 
above 06 degrees at three-fourths of the rate of duty to which such 
sugar would otherwise be subject. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make all regulations necessary for the enforcement of this paragraph, 
including the taking of bonds to secure compliance with its provisions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 13. after the word 
“and,” to strike out “sirups” and insert “sugar sirups, not 
specially provided for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 503. Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, test- 
ing not above 48 per cent total sugars, twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per gallon; testing above 48 per cent total sugars, two hundred 
and seventy-five one-thousandths of 1 cent additional for each per cent 
of total sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the reading of paragraph 503 as it passed 
the House. It provided: 

Molasses and siru testing not above 48 per cent total sugars, 
twenty-five one-bun ths of 1 cent per gallon; testing above 48 * 
cent total sugars, two hundred and seventy-five one-thousandtbs of 1 

per 


eent additional for each per cent of total sugars and fractions of a 
cent in proportion. 


To which the committee proposes an amendment, so as to 
make it read: 

Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for. 

The amendment proposed by the Finance Committee has 
reference to a paragraph under the free list, paragraph 1615a, 
which reads as follows: 

Par. 16152. Molasses testing not above 56 per cent total sugars not 
imported to be commercially used for the extraction of sugar or for 
human consumption. 

There was long consideration of this paragraph before the 
Finance Committee. Before entering into the merits I wish 
to say that I have here letters and circulars which were issued 
by Penick & Ford (Ltd.), manufacturers of molasses and 
sirup, of New Orleans, La., and circulars issued by the soap 
manufacturers of this country, all of them directing the atten- 
tion of dairymen and stock feeders to the importance of having 
55 molasses, so as to cheapen the cost per ton 
0 ri 

The Soap Trust use large quantities of cotton seed, which 
they crush and from which they extract the oil, and there 
is left with them the residue, composed of the cottonseed 
meal and cakes. They have made the same propaganda here 
they made against the vegetable oils of the cotton growers 
and against the peanut and other vegetable oils produced in 
this country. Apparently at one time they demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the people who feed stock that any duty im- 
posed upon blackstrap molasses would increase the cost of the 
feed. I believe the argument is absurd and ridiculous. I am 
glad to see the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCoraricKk] on the, 
floor at this time, because the grain growers of his State were 
the first to realize how the feeders, the cattle people, and the 
dairy people of this country had been imposed upon. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I think it fair to say in 
this connection that, as far as I know, there is rather a sharp 
division of opinion in my State on the subject. The dairy 
people and the feeders, so far as my correspondence indicates, 
hold to one view. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall demonstrate to the Senator, I 
think, if he has any doubt as to the merits of this, that the 
people who grow grain which enters into competition with 
the compounds of feeds put up by the manufacturers of feed- 
stuffs have a perfect right to ask that a duty be imposed on 
this blackstrap. 

I wish to remind the committee of this fact: We must take 
into consideration that we are now passing a tariff bill in 
which all the rates as carried under the existing law have 
rightly been increased. This bill is being framed upon the 
theory of a protective tariff, whereas the Underwood-Simmons 
bill was framed merely as a revenue producer. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that in the act of 1913, known as the 
Underwood-Simmons law, a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
was imposed on blackstrap molasses up to 40 degrees, and 
above 40 degrees there was a duty of 24 cents per gallon. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law of 1909 there was a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty on blackstrap molasses up to 40 degrees, and 
above 40 degrees there was 6 cents per gallon duty imposed. 
It was perfectly natural that when the House passed the 
present paragraph, 503, it imposed a duty upon blackstrap 
molasses; that is, it made no distinction between the blackstrap 
molasses imported for feedstuffs, or for use in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, or for use in human consumption. I find 
it very singular that the committee took the view that there 
should be made exceptions of the imports of molasses from Cuba. 

In view of the fact that the committee agrees with the rate 
adopted by the House on sugar, the only justification the com- 
mittee can have for standing by the duty there imposed by 
the House is the disparity between the cost of production of 
the Cuban producer and the American producer of sugar. If 
blackstrap molasses is a by-product of the Cuban manufac- 
turer of sugar in Cuba, and the sugar in Cuba must pay a 
duty to this Government in order to compete with the American 
sugar, there is no reason at ali for not imposing a similar 
duty on a by-product of sugar, blackstrap, which would be 
compensatory, or one which would enable us to meet the 
blackstrap producer in Cuba on an equal basis of justice and 
equity, in order to equalize the cost of production here and in 
Cuba. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator to state where 
the dividing line is between molasses used for human con- 
sumption and the other kind to which he referred. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall come to that in a moment if the 
Senator will permit me to continue now. I may take more 
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time than is necessary to discuss this matter, but I was un- 
able to get the committee to agree with me. I feel thoroughly 
convinced I am correct on the proposition. There is to my 
mind no justification for the action of the committee in making 
a difference between the blackstrap produced in Cuba and the 
sugar produced in Cuba, but I shall cover the subject thor- 
oughly, and I think I may satisfy the Senator on every point 
about the question. I wish to take it up in the order I have 
it in my mind, if that will answer the purpose of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I may read into the Recorp at this point the definition of 
what blackstrap molasses is, because I think that in a measure 
it will answer the question propounded by the Senator from 
Nebraska. I have here the report of the committee on cane 
sirup and molasses to the Food Administrator during the war. 
The men who comprised that committee were experts in this 
line. The chairman was Mr. R. E. Milling, of New Orleans, La. ; 
Mr. N. W. Taussig, of the Tariff Commission, and I think he 
was chairman of the commission at that time; Mr. G. R. 
Bunker, of New York; Mr. C. D. Kemper, of New Orleans, La. ; 
and Mr. W. L. Petrikin, of Denver, Colo. 

By the way, I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
greatest propaganda against the small duty, which I shall dem- 
onstrate is what it amounts to, on blackstrap molasses im- 
ported from Cuba was conducted by the Penick & Ford Co., 
which is really a part of the Sugar Trust. It was one of the 
independent refineries years ago when the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. began to organize in order to control sugar prices 
in this country, came down to New Orleans and took it over. 
It was so small and the needs of their operations there so 
large that they decided to build the Chalmette refinery, and 
they converted this small refinery into the Penick & Ford 
(Ltd.). We had been working for 100 years to establish the 
reputation of Louisiana molasses. Louisiana molasses was 
known throughout the United States. Those people came there 
and did not use the Louisiana molasses, but they used our 
blackstrap and they imported blackstrap from Cuba at 3 cents 
a gallon and filtered it, mixed it with other sirups and mo- 
lasses, and put it on the market and sold it throughout the 
United States as Louisiana molasses at from 95 cents to $1.25 
a gallon. Those people haye been interested in bringing sugar 
and molasses into this country free of duty. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to get some information. I was 
looking at the Summary of Tariff Information, which indicates 
that blackstrap molasses is not at all suitable for human food. 
I understand the Senator is saying now that it-is so used. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to say that if the people who 
advocate free molasses conceded that it was not fit for human 
consumption, they would not ask that any clause be put in here 
providing that if sugar is extracted from the molasses it shall 
pay a duty. There would not have been any demand for the 
clause to be, inserted if they held that view. The Penick & Ford 
people did not want any such clause inserted. But after the 
fight started and we made our case, the committee had some 
consideration for the cattle breeders and cattle feeders and 
dairy people, and they put the provision in so as to exclude 
from the provisions molasses used for human consumption and 
molasses from which, not that sugar may be excluded, but from 
which sugar is actually extracted. 

I want to revert back to the report of the committee on cane 
sirup and molasses which was appointed by the Food Adminis- 
trator for the purpose of fixing a maximum price on blackstrap 
molasses. As Mr. Taussig’s report shows, some of this stuff was 
being sold at 95 cents a gallon at that time and the Food Ad- 
ministrator found the case so serious that he appointed this com- 
mittee in order to establish a maximum price for blackstrap 
molasses, and here is what the committee did. It will be found 
on page 10 of their report that the committee recommended that 
the pre-war value be first taken, to which was added 50 per cent, 
because of increases in all products at that time, and they fixed 
the maximum price of blackstrap molasses at 18 cents per gal- 
lon and they stopped the imposition by which some people were 
fleecing the American people and foreigners. 

But now I wish to come back to the proposition as to what 
blackstrap molasses is. Here is their definition, as given at 
page 18 of their report. This is the definition which this board 
of experts has given of blackstrap molasses: 


per cent combined sugars—while frequently sold as eee 
M 


So that under the definition which they adopted in order to 
fix the regulations which were to apply for the fixing of the 
price and the importations, and the manner in which it should 
be put upon the market, this committee reported that— 

Whereas final molasses, which is above standard blackstrap—say, 55 
per cent combined sugars, 

When they referred to the final molasses they referred to 
molasses which is of a superior quality to the blackstrap, and 
they state the final molasses begins at 55 per cent of combined 
sugars. But final molasses is a higher grade than blackstrap. 

Now, what has the Finance Committee done here? The com- 
mittee proposes to let in all blackstrap molasses which contains 
total sugars of 56 per cent, so that under this definition as ap- 
plied to the Senate amendment, the amendment proposed by 
the Finance Committee, all of the blackstrap and final molasses 
of one degree above blackstrap will be admitted into this coun- 
try without duty. I do not think anybody can dispute that 
proposition. 

This report goes thoroughly into the question of the black- 
strap molasses as it confronted the Food Administration at 
that time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, does the Senator have before 
him the Summary of Tariff. Information? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. WILLIS. At page 602—I am asking this because the 
Senator has special technical detailed information about it— 
is this language, which to me is not at all clear: 

Para h 503 is faul 
„ into the e 1 — of — —— e 
from the next general commer grade, edible molasses and sirups. 

It says it “cuts into it.“ What is the proper dividing line? 
How should it be stated not to do that? There is no suggestion 
made in the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator that he can 
take the lowest grade of Cuban blackstrap molasses and 
filter it and convert it into an article that can be used for 
human consumption. That is being done, and that product is 
being sold in competition with all of the sirups and molasses 
manufactured in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, I understand the Senator’s contention 
to be that really there is no dividing line, that it can be 
filtered and used as a molasses product? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; filtered and used with other mo- 
lasses sirups. As a raw product as it is imported, I would 
accept the definition which the committee gave, and to which I 
have referred, the definition given by the committee appointed 
for that purpose, that the final molasses, which is a grade 
above blackstrap, begins at 55, but blackstrap cuts down as 
low as 40, and it all depends on the quantity of sugar left 
there. If we had only one refinery in the world, we might es- 
tablish the percentage of the sugars which would determine 
what was molasses and what was blackstrap, but the by- 
product depends upon the efficiency of the equipment and the 
machinery and the sugar house. It also depends upon the qual- 
ity of the sucrose which is converted into sugar. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, does the Senator from Louisiana con- 
rr ( pee opit: atyai of 48 per 
cent : 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I think it ought to start at 48 
per cent, because I shall show the Senator after awhile that 98 
per cent of all the Cuban blackstrap molasses which was im- 
ported into this coumtry in the year 1920 was below 40 degrees, 
I am coming to that, if the Senator will only have a little pa- 
tience until I get to that part of it. It will be found on page 
600 of the Summary of Tariff Information that the importa- 
tions of molasses testing not above 40 degrees were 139,289,062 
gallons, valued at $5,670,762; of blackstrap mol , testing 
above 40 degrees and not above 56 degrees, there were im- 
ported 1,555,771 gallons; and above 56 degrees there were 
imported only 10,642 gallons of molasses, valued at $5,268. 

So I submit to the Senate that the action of the Finance 
Committee has simply been to throw into the free list nearly 
99 per cent of the molasses imported into this country if used 
for the making of feeds and the manufacture of alcohol and 
not for human food. I have here some data which, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to insert in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Added cost per ton of feed if entire amount tariff, as in F 
on blackstrap molasses be reflected. s, amen KAON 
In mixed feed containing 20 cent molasses (the amount used In 
actual practice) 2,000 pounds. eed, 20 per cent molasses, contains 400 
eos Sea Weight of molasses 11.7 pounds per gallon (171 gal- 


on). 
Twenty per cent of 171=-34.2, which represents the number gall 
of molasses contained in 1 ton of mixed feed. ot some 


a ee Se ae 


Fordney rate 0.25 of 1 cent per gallon for molasses testing 48 degrees 
total sugars piss 0.275 of 1 cent per gallon for each additional degree of 
total sugar, less 20 per cent Cuban preferential. 


Test. han molsases Duty cost per ton of feed 20 per cent 
per gallon in molasses. 
48 per cent 0.26 of l cent. 0.0684 (6.8 cents per ton of feed). 
49 per cent 0.42 of 1 cent. 0.14364 (14.36 cents per ton of feed). 
80 per cent 0.64 of L cent. 0.21888 (21.89 cents per ton of feed). 
51 per cent. 0.86 of i cent. 0.29412 (29,41 cents per ton of feed). 
52 per cent 1.08 of cent. 0.36936 (36.94 cents per ton of 5 
Hay sells at $28 per ton, equal 1.4 cents pound. 


Under present duty he buys molasses at than 3 cents per gallon. 
Therefore he buys 11.7 pounds of molasses for less than 8 cents. He 
sells the 11.7 unds at 1.4 cents per pound 16.38 cents. Subtract 
cost per gallon 3 cents, profit 13.88 cents per gallon. 

Twenty per cent of 2,000 pounds—400 pounds 34.2 
of 13.38 cents per lon=-a net profit of $4.57} on blac! 
each ton of feed sold by the feed manufacturer. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. May I ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question at that point? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the duty on the molasses that is 
not used as an element of human food? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. On molasses used for human consump- 
tion, or the manufacture of sugar, the duty would be one-quarter 
of a cent per gallon up to 48 per cent of total sugars, and above 
48 per cent of total sugars it would be two hundred and seventy- 
five one-thousandths of 1 cent for each additional degree. ‘That 
was the duty which the House adopted in connection with this 
bill as to all molasses and which the Committee on Finance still 
wishes to have apply to blackstrap molasses which is imported 
for human consumption, but they haye placed on the free list 
the blackstrap which is used for feeding stock or the manufac- 
ture of alcohol testing not above 56 per cent, which, to my mind, 
does not permit of any duty at all on blackstrap, because 56 
per cent is above the total sugar content of any Cuban black- 
strap molasses. 

Reverting to paragraph 501, the Senator from Texas will find 
that the committee there impose a duty on “all mixtures con- 
taining sugar and water testing by the polariscope above 50 
sugar degrees,” and so forth. Blackstrap contains sugar and 
water. The two provisions overlap. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If I understand the Senator correctly, the 
form of blackstrap which the Senate committee has put on the 
free list is only that form which is used for feeding animals? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is the same molasses as that used for 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol and for stock feeding and 
also for human consumption after being filtered; but the pro- 
vision proposed by the committee does not put on the free list 
the molasses which is used for human consumption or for the 
extraction of sugar, while it does put on the free list that 
which is used for the feeding of cattle and the manufacture of 
alcohol. In other words, to illustrate it to the Senator, there 
is more consideration given to cattle in this paragraph than 
there is to human beings, because the blackstrap molasses im- 
ported to feed cattle is to be imported free, but on that which 
the Senator and I buy in the shape of molasses we are forced 
to pay a duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it the same article? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, It is the same article except that we do 
not eat it in that form, but it is used as un adulterant, as a 
compound in the manufacture of molasses and sirups. The 
manufacturers use corn sirup, they use sugar-cane sirup, they 
use other forms of sirups. I notice the Department of Agricul- 
ture is now making a sweet-potato sirup, which is flavored 
to some extent with cane juice. So the manufacturers of 
molasses if they use this blackstrap molasses will be able to 
filter it and use it with sweet-potato sirup and put it on the 
market. 7 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How can it be told at the customhouse 
whether the imported blackstrap is to be used for human food 
or for animal fı or for the manufacture of industrial alcohol? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am very thankful to the Senator for 
that question, because I desire to say that the amount of duty 
to be collected on blackstrap will not be an enormous sum, for 
the duty proposed is only a quarter of a cent per gallon, and 
under the provision presented to the Senate by the committee 
the cost of administration will, in my opinion, be so great as to 
more than absorb the amount of duty collected, if any effort 
is made to enforce its collection with any degree of justice and 
fairness, In other words, if the Government is simply going 
to take the word of the importer as to what he expects to do 
with the commodity, then the Government will get a certain 
small revenue; but if the Government expects to see that every 


lions at profit 
trap alone on 
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man is made to pay the duty so as to protect every other man 
who does pay the duty, then the administrative features in the 
law, in order to determine that and to have it effectually en- 
tin will cost more than the duty which will be paid on this 
article. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How is it proposed to determine the use 
to which the imported article is to be put—by the word of the 
importer only? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know; there are no adminis- 
trative provisions presented to the Senate in connection with 
this matter; but, as I understand—and I will ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] to verify my opinion about it—the 
collector will have to decide as to how that question shall be 
determined. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it is not known whether or not the 
imported molasses is for human consumption. There is only 
one way in the world to find that out, and that is to trace it 
to the place where it is made into food for consumption. When 
the molasses afrives, of course it will be taxed according to the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and I presume there will be some declaration made and 
some affidavits executed stating to what use the importatigns 
are to be put, but it will not be known whether the molasses 
will be used for that purpose unless it is followed to the place 
where it is manufactured, and then traced virtually to the 
person who consumes it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the article in practically the same form 
for every purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but it all comes in as molasses and none 
of it is fit for human consumption. Then it is refined; but if 
it contains less than 40 per cent saccharine content it does not 
pay to refine it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the saccharine content runs up to 56 
per cent there is no doubt that the molasses can be refined and 
made into a sirup that is fit for consumption and millions of 
gallons of it will be used for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there not some way to test the saccha- 
rine content at the customhouse? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that may be done in a few moments. I 
referred to the 56 per cent of saccharine content because the 
test has been raised from the present percentage of 40 to 56 
per cent. If the saccharine content were only 40 per cent the 
molasses could not be refined successfully; that is, it could not 
be refined cheaply enough to make it into a sirup fit for human 
consumption. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the article which is put on the 
free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the free list if it tests up to 56 per 
cent, provided it is unfit for human consumption. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question if the Senator from Louisiana will per- 
mit me. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like to proceed for a moment. 
I think I have found an answer supported by an authority. 
I will again read from the report which the committee on cane 
sirup and molasses made to the Food Administration. 

Mr. GERRY. I merely wanted to ask a question for informa- 
tion, if the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to know if the 40 per cent molasses 
to which the Senator from Utah referred is not tested by an- 
other method rather than by the polariscope method? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. An altogether different test is employed. 

Mr. GERRY. So that the 40 per cent grade as provided by 
the Underwood law represented a different degree of sac- 
charine content than 40 per cent under this test. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but it does not amount to 56 

per cent. 
Mr. GERRY. I am not stating that it does; but apparently, 
from the statement of the Senator from Utah, it would appear 
that the degree of saccharine content has been increased from 
40 per cent to 56 per cent. The difference, however, is by no 
means so great as that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think the two Senators 
to whom I yielded have digressed from the question asked by the 
Senator from Texas. I wish to revert to the question of how 
the difference can be told between the molasses imported for 
human consumption and molasses imported for the purpose of 
manufacturing industrial alcohol or for feeding purposes 

I quote from the report of the committee of experts on mo- 
lasses to the Food Administration, to which I have referred: 


Refiners’ sirup is produced from the refining of raw sugar. Such 
raw sugar, of a standard polarization of 96°, usually produces about 


93 mds of granulated sugar and 5 unds of refined sirup, or if 
dia trap is produced . of refined sirup, somewhat more than 5 
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pounds. These refined sirups are sold on sample and their value de- 
pends so entirely on their color and flayor that it is not practicable to 
establish standard grades. When sold for export they are graded as 
filtered or unfiltered, aceording to whether they have or have not received 
a final filtration. The proportion of final filtered sirups and blackstrap 


rotuced the refinery 2 eyed upon— 
r First, whether or not the refinery is equipped to prođuce filtered 
sirups; an 


a eaa Togri range p — ar 2 king the highest quality of refined 
nm 

sirup may a Tiia PA Y kta ii ADi 9 15 Alter the siru: ot 
course, it costs more to produce the filtered sirup than the blackstrap, 
and this added cost may or . ge be proportional to the extra value 
added to the sirup by the filtra process ; this is difficult to determine. 
But the essential fact is that the refiner produces by this extra refining 
a very hich grade of table sirup, whereas if he produces blackstrap it 
is used only as animal food or for distilling. 

So here is what happens in Louisiana, say: We improve our 
blackstrap, and it is a very much higher grade article than that 
produced by the Cuban factories, and the Senator will readily 
understand that. Our sugars are not refined, but we can put 
them on the market and obtain a sale for them. They are in 
usable shape. During the war the food administrator of my 
State accommodated people in various parts of the United 
States where our Louisiana plantation sugars were sold to the 
public and used the same as the refined sugar; so that when 
you go to clarify that, to bring the sugar to that state, you are 
making a higher degree of article than the Cuban raw sugar 
which comes here, and which most of you would not recognize 
to be sugar if you saw it. Then when the molasses people who 
prepare this molasses for human consumption here get it they 
filter it, and when they have done that they have simply added 
that much labor which the Cuban producers fail to do, and 
then instead of having blackstrap molasses fit for animal con- 
sumption they sell it for human consumption. That is the 
difference. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the source from 
which we imported all this blackstrap molasses in 1920. On 
page 600 of the Summary of Tariff Information we find this, 
about the middle of the page: 

A comparatively small quantity, 20,792 gallons in 1920, is imported 
free of duty—all from the Virgin Islands. Of the dutiable ye en 
by far the greater part is from Cuba—148,084,934 gallons out the 
total of 161,156,639 gallons in 1920. The imports from Cuba, however, 
are a low-grade molasses, blackstrap, used largely in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol and as an ingredient of cattle feed. 

So that when you consider, Mr. President, that this black- 
strap molasses imported from Cuba—this large quantity, nearly 
98 per cent of it imported into this country—is to come in free 
of duty unless it has a total sugar content of over 56 per cent, 
my contention is that you are landing all of this molasses free, 
and the only excuse that you can have for doing that is that 
you are doing some good somewhere. That is from the Demo- 
cratic viewpoint of it; but it is absolutely indefensible from the 
Republican viewpoint to deny a duty upon the blackstrap 
molasses produced by Cubans, and at the same time to grant 
$1.60 per hundred pounds on the sugar, which is the primary 
article, produced both in Cuba and in the United States. There 
is no logic and no sequence of reasoning in the action of the 
committee, and the committee certainly should change this com- 
mittee report. : 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to the Monthly Crop Reporter 
of December, 1921, page 146. After that I shall take up the 
objections which the grain growers of this country have to 
permitting this molasses to come in free of duty. I wish to 
say—and I think that concerns a number of Senators here on 
the floor—that this blackstrap molasses is refined by a molasses 
factory in New Orleans, which is owned by the American Sugar 
Trust and by others, is filtered, and then it is mixed with other 
sirups and molasses made in this country, and then sold as a 
Louisiana "molasses. That article, which they produce in that 
way, they sell at a considerably higher price than it costs them, 
in view of the fact that they buy this blackstrap, which forms 
u large portion of their sirups and molasses, at 3 cents a gallon, 
and they are objecting to a duty of one-quarter of a cent a 
gallon, but they sell that molasses in competition with the pure 
molasses and sirup produced in South Carolina, for instance, or 
in Georgia, or in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, or Ar- 
kansas. For instance, it is astonishing to most of you to know 
that Georgia in 1920 made 9,697,000 gallons of molasses and 
sirup. It was the leading State, and after that came Louisiana 
and Alabama and Mississippi; but these refined blackstrap 
products are then put on the market and sold in competition 
with the real, genuine article that we think we are buying 
when we buy the other. So T can see no reason, from that 
standpoint, to exempt them from the payment of a much larger 
duty than a quarter of a cent per gallon. 

To show exactly what the propaganda was that brought 
about this condition, I wish to say that the industrial alcohol 
people, who use most of this blackstrap, have never raised 


their voice against the imposition of this duty. There were 
converted into industrial alcohol in Louisiana for the year 
ended June 30, 1919, of this blackstrap molasses, 27,073,185 
gallons. These people are not asking that the blackstrap be 
put on the free list. I do not think that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprrwoop], when he was writing his bill, was ever 
asked to put blackstrap upon the free list. It never was on 
the free list before in any bill that I know of. This propa- 
ganda was started by the soap manufacturers, who are inter- 
ested in buying cheap molasses, to dispose of their cotton-seed 
hulls and cotton-seed meal in competition with good, sound 
grain that your own farmers are producing everywhere through- 
out the United States, and pressed here by the sweet-feed manu- 
facturers, and by Penick & Ford, who are interested in crushing 
the American sugar industry, and they do not want us to get 
this little protection. 

I should like to state to the chairman of the committee that I 
do not care how much the difference may be between what 
you need actually to permit you to market your article and 
a less duty or no duty at all. It may be one-tenth of 1 cent, 
but if it is one-tenth of 1 cent it prevents you from putting 
it on the market. 

Here is the situation that faces the farmers in my State: 
Here is a by-product. We were not able to sell it on an average 
for 3 cents per gallon last year. It cost us something to get 
it to market. It cost us something to put it on the cars to 
take it to market. We need as a minimum the House rate in 
order to permit us to put it on the market without loss; but 
if we are denied this protection, what is the result? We can 
not economically take money out of our pockets to market this 
stuff in order to rid the plantation of it, and unless you do 
that here is the condition, which most of you do not appre- 
ciate: It must remain on the plantation. It ferments. The 
United States Government will not permit us to throw it 
into the streams, because it sours the water, kills the fish, 
and makes it almost dangerous to live on any stream in 
which there is this decaying fish and fermenting molasses. So 
that we are up against the proposition that unless we are 
allowed sufficient duty to permit us to put it on the market 
without loss we must keep it on the plantation, and then we 
are again put to a cost in order to prevent injuring our neigh- 
bors’ property, because this molasses will ferment, and if you 
permit it to go into the drains it gets out into your neigh- 
bors’ farms and it sours the soil and makes it unfit for culti- 
vation until you have limed it. Before we began the use of 
this blackstrap molasses in the manufacture of industrial alco- 
hol: and in the feeding of cattle, it is a matter within my own 
knowledge that some of the plantations had as much as 30 
acres of land which was absolutely set aside for the purpose 
of receiving this fermenting molasses. In order to Save the 
rest of the plantation that amount of property had to be sacri- 
ficed, because every time it broke through the levee or got into 
a drain or got into the stream the United States marshal came 
around and arrested the proprietor of the plantation for 
having polluted the stream. 

That is the situation which confronts us. We need this duty; 
and I shall demonstrate in a few moments that the excuse 
which Penick & Ford and the other people put over the feeders 
and the dairy people of this country was absolutely a purely 
selfish instrument, which they used to serve their own purposes 
and at the same time to destroy us; and I will show that these 
dairymen will not have the price of the feedstuff which they 
buy for their dairies or that the rancher will not have the 
price of the feedstuff which he buys increased by more than 6 
cents per ton, and yet that is the excuse which was submitted 
to the committee in order to deny us a duty on this blackstrap 
imported from Cuba. 

I do not think anybody will deny the fact—and I have the 
figures here, which I could insert in the Reconp—that last year 
we were unable to get as much as an average of 3 cents per 
gallon for our entire output of molasses. 

Now, I want to get to the practical side of this matter, to 
discuss with the committee and the Senators here the effect 
which they claim this duty would have upon the price of feed- 
stuffs. I have here a statement, which I ask to insert without 
reading, but I wish to comment upon it, which figures out abso- 
lutely the additional cost which a duty proposed as the House 
paragraph went through the House would add to the cost per 
ton of feedstuff. 

Added cost per ton of feed if entire amount of tariff, as in Fordney 
rate, on blackstrap molasses be reflected. 

I wish to state, too, before proceeding with that, that I am 
absolutely disregarding the fact that there is at present a duty 
of 15 per cent ad valorem on importations into this coyntry of 
blackstrap up to 40°, and that above 40° and up to 56° there is a 
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duty of 23 cents, so that the figures I am about to submit should 
be reduced still further. In other words, to illustrate, I am 
now assuming that blackstrap is on the free list, and I want 
to demonstrate how much will be added if this provision which 
passed the House should be agreed to in the Senate, 

In mixed feed containing 20 per cent molasses, which is the 
average amount feedstuffs have, the 20 per cent of molasses 
would be 400 pounds of molasses, The weight of the molasses 
is 11.7 pounds per gallon, so that 20 per cent of 171 gallons of 
molasses, which you will find to be contained in a ton, would 
be about 400 pounds. 

The Fordney rate is one-fourth of 1 cent per gallon for 
molasses testing 48 per cent total sugars plus two hundred and 
seventy-five thousandths of 1 cent per gallon for each additional 
degree of total sugar. 

Then we find that fully 95 per cent of this blackstrap molasses 
is imported from Cuba, so that when you add the additional 
cost due to the Fordney rate you must also deduct the 20 
per cent preferential which under the treaty is allowed to 
Cuba, and on that basis you will find this difference. So with 
molasses testing 48 per cent the rate of Cuban molasses 
per gallon will be twenty-five one hundredths of a cent, less 20 
per cent, which would be twenty one hundredths of 1 cent 
against Cuba, The number of gallons in 20 per cent feed 
would be 34.2. The duty cost per ton of feed for 48 per cent 
molasses would be 6.84 cents, 

That is what would be added to the cost of a ton of feed due 
to the rate of duty under the Fordney rate, as compared with 
free blackstrap molasses. This table demonstrates the increase 
which will occur if stock feeders use 49 per cent stuff. The in- 
crease will be 14 cents per ton. With 50 per cent total sugars, 
the increase would be 34 cents per ton. So on up to 52 per 
cent, where the increase would be 34.2 cents per ton, as against 
Cuba, after making allowance for the preferential in its favor. 

What does the manufacturer of feedstuffs do with this black- 
strap? He buys it at 3 cents per gallon. There is an average of 
20 per cent of blackstrap molasses in a ton of feed. He buys this 
molasses at 3 cents per gallon. He sells his feedstuff at $28 per 
ton, which is 1.4 cents per pound. He uses 34.2 gallons in a ton 
of feed, and on each gallon he makes a profit, out of this very 
blackstrap, of 13.38 cents; so that instead of claiming to the 
cattle feeders and the dairy people that one-fourth of 1 cent per 
gallon on this blackstrap would force him to increase the price, 
he should admit that he buys 11} pounds of blackstrap molasses 
for 3 cents a gallon, but after he mixes it up with other feed- 
stuffs that he draws down 16.38 cents, making a clear profit 
on every gallon of blackstrap which he uses in the manufacture 
of this mixed feed of 13.38 cents net. 

As I stated before, he uses 34.2 gallons per ton, so that on the 
quantity of blackstrap which he mixes to make a ton of feed, 
on the blackstrap molasses alone, he makes a profit of $4.57}. 
This is his profit when he uses 20 per cent, but he frequently 
uses 40 per cent, which doubles his profit. 

It is a very simple problem. He can buy all the blackstrap 
molasses he wants at 3 cents a gallon. He puts 20 per cent of 
molasses in every ton of feed, and he sells that at 1.4 cents per 
pound, making a net profit of 13.38 cents for every gallon of 
blackstrap he uses, and he now objects to our having one-fourth 
of 1 cent per gallon on this blackstrap. 

I wish to say this, in addition—and this is where it concerns 
the people who grow grain: These feed manufacturers will take a 
grain that is unfit for consumption. They will take the sweep- 
ings out of their barns and out of the warehouses. They will 
take mildewed grain. They will take a food that is not fit for 
consumption in its natural state. They will take cobs and 
shucks. They will take straw, and they will mix that with a 
smaller percentage of grain, and without the blackstrap mo- 
lasses the stock would not touch it, but when they put 20 per 
cent of this blackstrap molasses with it, they can even put 
shavings in it, and the stock will eat it; and by the use of 
blackstrap molasses they are converting foodstuffs that animals 
will not consume into a product with which they are competing 
and underselling the man who is selling straight corn or straight 
oats, and they are driving those people out of the market, as 
bo farmers of Illinois have discovered, as I shall show pres- 
ently. 

I wish to read a letter I have received from the Peoria 
County Farm Bureau, of Peoria, Ill. When the committee 
made its report I had occasion to talk with gentlemen who 
knew some of these agriculture associations and farm bureaus, 
and I imparted to them the facts which I have just stated, and 
told them that the use of this blackstrap molasses was a great 
drawback to them. They immediately wrote for information, 
and after having corresponded with me I referred them to Mr. 


Rodgers, who is an expert on this subject. They have written 
me several letters, the last of which is, in part, as follows: 


We wish you would do us the honor to read the inclosed brief pre- 
parea by the American Farm Bureau Federation and presented to 

enator MCKINLEY and Senator McCormick to be substituted for the 
brief presented to the Senate Finance Committee during the last wee 
in March, as published in Schedule 5, proposed tariff act of 1921, H. R. 
7456, and ur, you to support a duty on blackstrap molasses as shown 
therein, equal to the import duty of not less than 15 cents per bushel 


on corn. 

It is within the power of Con and the Senate to create an addi- 
tional demand for from $4,000,000. to 40,000,000 bushels of corn and 
several hundred thousand bushels of barley, and create a supply of con- 
centrated promo; and when mixed with other rations eanals 3,000,000 
to 4,000, tons of protein nr gt esr annually, and raise a revenue 
for the Government of from $5, 000 to $6,000,000 per annum, by 
placing an import duty on blackstrap molasses at least equal to the 
proposed import duty on corn. 


Here is shown the value of the blackstrap molasses: 
For distilling purposes, 6 gallons of molasses equals in production 1 
bushel of co 


rn. 
For feeding purposes, 4% gallons of blackstrap molasses displace 1 
bushel of corn. 


So that the argument is made that there should be a duty 
placed on blackstrap molasses because it displaces grain, both 
in the production of industrial alcohol and in the feeding of 
live stock, and, as it displaces, by underselling, perfectly sound 
and perfectly assimilable grain which the stock would relish, 
because they are getting this blackstrap molasses so cheap, the 
farmers are beginning to realize that unless they accept this 
blackstrap molasses on its scientific basis, its caloric value for 
feedstuffs, that it will displace, as they claim here, between 
thirty and forty million bushels of corn. I am presenting that 
merely for the purpose of showing their viewpoint, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the rest of this letter be inserted in 
the Recorp without reading it all. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PEORIA County FARM BUREAU; 
Peoria, III., May 25, 1922. 
Hon. Epwix S. BROUSSARD, 2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We wish you would do us the honor to read the inclosed 
brief prepared — the American Farm Bureau Federation and presented 
to Senator MCKINLEY and Senator McCormick, to be substituted for 
the brief presented to the Senate Finance Committee during the last 
week in March, as published in Schedule 5, pro tariff act of 1921, 
H. R. 7456, and urge you to support a duty on blackstrap molasses 
as shown therein, equal to the import duty of not less than 15 cents 
per bushel on corn. 

It is within the power of yo and the Senate to create an addi- 
tional demand for from 34,000, to 40,000,000 bushels of corn and 
several hundred thousand bushels of barley, and create a supply of con- 
centrated l prover, and when mixed with other rations equals 3,000,000 
to 4,000, tons of protein a Apis annually, and raise a revenue 
for the Government of from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 pa annum by 
placing an import duty on blackstrap molasses at least equal to the 

import duty on corn. 
‘or distilling purposes 6 gallons of molasses equals in production 1 
bushel of corn. 

For feeding purposes 41 gallons of blackstrap molasses displaces 


1 bushel of corn. 
resented by the feed manufacturers they use 


As shown by the brief 

95,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses, and that 4% gallons of black- 
urposes, —— 
0 


strap molasses displaces 1 bushel of corn for 3 
Internal Rexenue rtment shows a production of 82,331,687 gallons 
of alcohol during 1920, and as 1 bushel ef corn produces 24 wine gal- 
lons of alcohol, blackstrap is to-day 8 for feed and alcohol pur- 

ses from 34,000,000 bushels to 40,000,000 bushels of corn annually. 

om 1916 to 1919 the feed manufacturers paid from 94 cents to 15 
cents per gallon for ay tire 2 molasses free on board New Orleans 
(see Schedule 5, p. 2368, Exhibit B. of the hearing before Committee 
on Finance, H. R. 7456), and their testimony shows they would have 
used double the amount had they been able to obtain it. 

In their brief they claim if a duty in excess of one-half cent per 
gallon is assessed on blackstrap molasses it can not be used for feed 
urposes. During the past year or more blackstrap molasses sold from 
5 cents to 3 cents per gallon, f. o. b. New Orleans aver to a reduc- 

on since the peak of from 500 to 600 per cent. Mixed feed for dairy 
purposes have not declined 500 to 600 per cent. Blackstrap molasses is 
only a carbohydrate, and not a concentrated protein. It is being used 
for the masking and sweetening of ingredients in the manufacture of 
mixed feed to enable the manufacturer to use a wide range of by: 
products that the live stock would otherwise not relish. or milk 
production blackstrap molasses has very: little, if any, value. The 
corn-belt farmers and the dairy farmers are producers of large quan- 
tities of carbohydrates on the farm, and in order to balance their 
rations they are in need of a cheap protein instead of blackstrap, a 
carbohydrate, 

The corn-belt farmer knows only too well to fatten steers for 
quick turnover, corn is the main cereal ration used, combined with 
high protein feed such as cottonseed and linseed meals, and by per- 

tting hogs to run with the steers the hogs are fattened at a very 
little additional expense, and blackstrap molasses, a carbohydrate, 
would not improve the ration, as there is already a sufficient quan- 
tity of carbohydrates in corn and other roug y; 

ore błackstrap molasses was substituted for corn in tbe distilla- 
tion of alcohol, there was produced a sufficient amount of distillers 
dried grains, consisting of 32 to 36 per cent protein, that would 
N over 4,000,000 tons of a balanced dairy ration for miik 

uction. : 
? The brief of the American Farm Bureau Federation, asking for a 
duty on blackstrap molasses equal to the import duty on corn, is for 
the protection of the American farmer, whe produced last year 
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of the corn raised in the United States must be fed on the farm. 
The competition of blackstrap molasses in displacing corn for feeding 
and distilling purposes is greatly Increasing our surplus and has a very 
depressing effect on our market. The import duty will bave a very 
beneficial effect of restoring the value of our uct. 

When this amendment comes up on the floor of the Senate, we urge 
ou to support it, thereby protecting the products of the American 
armer instead of permitting the waste products from foreign countries, 

to enter this country free of duty and depress’ the market of our 
farmers’ main crop—corn. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Farm Bureau, 


Peoria Coun per monly. M. Holmes, presi- 
dent; The American Dis „ Pekin, III., per 
r J. Young, traffic manager ; 


Harrison Fahrn- 
farm advise 
W. 


Iyi Champaign County 


arm Bureau, per Kat . Kennedy, assistant sec- 


rotary Sangamon 5 Farm Bureau, pa 3 
Madden, farm adviser; Vermilion County rm Bu- 
per Arthur Lumbrick, farm adviser; 


[At this point Mr. Brovussarp yielded the floor for the day.] 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
shall recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the general rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Service, 
at its meeting of January, 1922, and approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 8785) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, 
S. Dak., to construct a pontoon bridge across the Missouri River, 
and I submit a report (No. 767) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., and its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a pontoon bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Mobridge, in the county of Wal- 
worth, in the State of South Dakota, in accordance with the Ae. 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” e March 23, 1906. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to à third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LAKE ST. CROIX BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 10830) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across Lake St. 
Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in the State of Wis- 
consin, and I submit a report (No. 768) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge and 8 thereto authorized by an 
act of Congress approved February 15, 1921, to be built by the Prescott 
Bridge Co., across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in the 
county of Pierce and State of Wisconsin, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, the date of approval hereof. 

Sud. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 11345) author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Allegheny River at 
or near Freeport, Pa., and I submit a report (No. 769) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Pennsylvania be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Allegheny River at a point sui e to the interests 


of navigation at or near Freeport, in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
tae construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 28, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took 5 recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 14, 1922, at 11 
o' clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 13 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


x MEMBERS OF UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Admiral William S. Benson to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for a term of six years. 

Meyer Lissner to be a member of the United States Shipping 
Board for a term of six years. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Henry M. Holden to be United States attorney, southern dis- 

trict of Texas. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

James E. McClure to be United States marshal, southern dis- 

trict of Illinois. 
POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO. 
Susan L. Clark, Blanca. 
Richard H. Brown, Silverton. 
ILLINOIS. 

Wiliam A. Kelley, Jonesboro. 

Daisy F. Lynk, Mokena. 

Luella H. McCoid, Venice. 

MISSISSIPPI, 
Henry C. Majure, Newton. 
OHIO. 
Arthur L. Behymer, Cincinnati. 
Sage P. Deming, Rocky River. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Frank C. Clegg, St. Lawrence. 
TEXAS, 
James F. Painter, Wolfe City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, June 13, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WALSH]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are grateful that we are not lost and far 
away, and that the tabernacle of the Lord is with men. As the 
heavens are high above the earth, so are Thy ways higher than 
our ways. We bless Thee that in death there is life, in sacri- 
fice there is forgiveness, and out of evil Thou canst bring 
good. With resolute courage and faith we would in a common 
vow pledge anew our devotion to the Christian institutions of 
our land. O hear the voices that are broken by the sobs of 
sorrow and comfort them with fatherly tenderness. In Thy 
holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
REERECTION OF STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 127 and agree to the 
Senate amendments, 


For what purpose does the 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take House Joint Resolution 127 
from the Speaker's table and agree to the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk will report the resolution and Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to reerect the statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln upon its original site. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I make inquiry of the gentleman whether any members of 
the Committee on Appropriations or anyone else who has knowl- 
edge of the subject has made inquiry as to the $5,000 being nec- 
essary to replace the monument? 

Mr. KING. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that the 
Senate committee investigated the matter and received a letter 
from Colonel Sherrill stating that said sum would be necessary, 
and the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Elliott Woods, has in- 
formed the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpecz] of the 
probable cost by letter, which is in harmony with the opinion 
of Colonel Sherrill. I have also had this matter up with the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], on the Democratic side, 
and one or two others who have been interested in the matter, 
and also with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
[Mr. Mappen], and there is no objection to concurring to the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARNER. It looks like that is sufficient. 

Mr. KING. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. WINGO. To submit a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
in 8-point type Bulletin No. 1521, Treasury Department, issued 
from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency on Monday, 
June 12. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to print in 8-point type in the RECORD 
Bulletin No. 1521 of the Treasury Department, issued on June 
12. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The bulletin is as follows: 

{Bulletin No. 1521.1 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
Monday, June 12, 1922. 
APPLICATION TO ORGANIZE RECEIVED, 
June 8. 

The Vale National Bank, Vale, Oreg. (correspondent, 

Ralph A. Holte, Vale, Oreg.) --— 
APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE APPROVED, 
June 5. 

The Planters National Bank, Clarksdale, Miss. (cor- 

respondent, Oscar Johnston, Clarksdale, Miss.) 
June 7. 

The West Side National Bank, Yakima, Wash. (cor- 

respondent, F. A. Duncan, Yakima, Wash.) _—_______ 
June 8. 

National Bank of Marietta, Marietta, Ga. (corre- 

spondent, James T. Anderson, Marietta, Ga.) 
APPLICATIONS TO CONVERT RECEIVED, 
June 8. 

The First National Bank, Kenbridge, Va. (conver- 
sion of the State Bank, Kenbridge, Va.; corre- 
spondent, State Bank of Kenbridge, Kenbridge, 
Va.) ENA 

The Farmers National Bank, Independence, Oreg. 
(conversion of the Farmers State Bank, Independ- 
ence, Oreg.; correspondent, C. W. Irvine, president 
Farmers State Bank, Independence, Oreg.) 

APPLICATION TO CONVERT APPROVED. 

5 June 7. 

The American National Bank, Bellingham, Wash. 
(conversion of the Northwestern State Bank, Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; correspondent, I. J. Adair, presi- 
dent, South Bellingham, Wash.) 


Capital. 
$50, 000 


600, 000 


100, 000 


100, 000 


CHARTERS ISSUED. 
June 5. 
12213. The Capitol National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
(president, Max Radt; cashier, W. L. Clow) 
June 6. 
12214. The Lebanon National Bank, New York, N. X. 
(president, J. A. Mandour; cashier, H. T. Dyer- 


Capital. 


$2,000,000 


berg) — 250, 000 
June 7. 
12215. The Exchange National Bank, Pauls Valley, 
Okla. (president, Edwin B. Cox; cashier, Fred H. 
Ward) us 5 50, 000 
June 10. 
12216. St. Louis National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. (presi- 
dent, Thomas N. Karraker; cashier, R. R. Kar- 
8 eee AN D 


CORPORATE EXISTENCE WXTENDED. 
6321. The First National Bank, Dawson, Minn. Until close 

of business June 5, 1942. 

6330. The Citizens National Bank, Springville, N. Y. Until 
close of business June 5, 1942. 

6314. The First National Bank, Elmwood Place, Ohio. Until 
close of business June 6, 1942. 

6320. The First National Bank, Floresville, Tex. Until close 
of business June 6, 1942. 

6369. The First National Bank of Jasper, Mo. Until close of 
business June 6, 1942. 

6384. The First National Bank of Falls Creek, Pa. Until 
close of business June 6, 1942. 

6312. The First National Bank of Leeds, N. Dak. Until 
close of business June 8, 1942. 

6322. The First National Bank of Norwood, Ohio. Until close 
of business June 8, 1942. 

6329. The First National Bank of Groveton, Tex. Until close 
of business June 8, 1942. 

6342. The Taylor National Bank of Campbellsville, Ky. Until 
close of business June 9, 1942. 

6308. The Marion National Bank, Marion, Ohio. Until close 
of business June 11, 1942. 

6356. The First National Bank of Madisonville, Tex. Until 
close of business June 11, 1942. 

CORPORATE EXISTENCE REEXTENDED. 

66. The First National Bank of Lyons, Iowa. Until close of 
business June 6, 1942. 

1. The First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. Until close 
of business June 9, 1942. 

18. The First National Bank of Iowa City, Iowa. Until close 
of business June 11, 1942. 

2752, The First National Bank of Miles City, Mont. Until 
close of business June 11, 1942. 

CHANGE OF TITLE. 
June 6. 

66. The First National Bank of Lyons, Clinton, Iowa, to 
“First National Bank of Lyons at Clinton,” to conform to 
change in the name of place in which bank is located. 

i VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS. 
June 5. 

5488. The First National Bank of Wylie, Tex. Effec- 
tive May 31, 1922. Liquidating agent, V. G. Galla- 
gher, Wylie, Tex. Absorbed by the First State 
Bank: of Wyle, Dex as a es 

10969. The First National Bank of Kimberly, Idaho. 
Effective May 31, 1922. Liquidating agent, John 
W. Hardin, Kimberly, Idaho. Absorbed by the 
Bank of Kimberly, Kimberly, Idaho 

CONSOLIDATION, 
June 10. 

5046. The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 

12194. The Hamilton National Bank of Washington, 
D. C. Consolidated under the act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
and under the charter and corporate title of “ The 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C.” (No. 
5046), with capital stock of $1,000,000. The con- 
solidated bank has three branch banks at the fol- 
lowing locations: Seventh and Eye Streets NW.; 
734 Fifteenth Street NW.; and Twentieth and P 
Streets NW. ‘The main office is located at 1503 
Pennsylvania Avenue !ł„% 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 

gentleman from South Dakota rise? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. To prefer a unanimous-consent request. 


Capital. 


$25, 000 


25, 000 


1, 000, 000 


200, 000 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks upon agricultural legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp upon agricultural legislation. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

THE Present CONGRESS AND THE FARMERS. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, no Congress in a genera- 
tion, if indeed in the entire history of our country, has been in 
so complete accord or in such sympathetic touch with the aspira- 
tions of the farmers of America as the present Co: The 
farm problem has been studied in minute detail in all its as- 
pects. Nothing has been too trivial or too difficult of solution 
to receive the attention of our ablest statesmen. A sincere effort 
has been made to get to the bottom of the causes that have all 
but brought disaster to the agricultural industry of the Nation. 
Systems and practical means of establishing adequate agricul- 
tural credits, the marketing of farm products, and the relation 
of agriculture to other industries have been studied as never 
before. Members of Congress representing agricultural sections 
have with compelling force and irrefutable logie pressed their 
measures of relief with unflagging energy. They have con- 
vinced their colleagues that without a reasonable return to the 
tillers of the soil, who are our Nation’s largest purchasers of 
manufactured goods, there can be no general prosperity for 
others, and that when agriculture is strangled all other lines 
must necessarily languish. 

The result has been the enactment of a series of laws whose 
beneficial influence will become increasingly apparent. Already 
agriculture has been lifted to its feet. Despair and pessimism 
are giving away to hope, and the farmers are again on the high- 
way to better times and solid prosperity, not an ephemeric, 
speculative hysteria that leads only to disaster, but a prosperity 
that shall bring substantial and adequate returns upon capital 
invested and labor expended. 

THE EMERGENCY TARIFF. 


Before the Republican Party came into power on March 4, 
1921, millions of pounds of wool and mutton from Australia, 
great quantities of corn from South America, and wheat from 
Canada had been dumped upon our market. A Republican Con- 
gress had attempted to stem the deluge of imports by passing 
an emergency tariff bill, but this was vetoed by President Wil- 
son. Had an adequate tariff been imposed upon these importa- 
tions shortly after the signing of the armistice agriculture would 
never have suffered the terrible slump that overtook it. Wool 
became so cheap that it was largely substituted for cotton. 
Cotton in turn slid to the bottom of the toboggan. s 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to reenact 
the emergency tariff law. This was approved on May 27, 1921. 
The good effects of the law soon became apparent in the ad- 
vancing price of both wool and cotton. It also put a stop to the 
importation of other staple farm products, and as the surplus, 
largely created by heavy importations, was gradually worked 
off, prices commenced to improve all along the line. The Rus- 
sian relief measure added further stimulus to the upward trend 
of corn and grain prices by still further reducing our domestic 
surplus and has helped bring on an era which promises better 


things for our farmers. 
FARM CREDITS, 


Other laws of special importance to our rural population may 
be briefly summarized, as follows: 

A law reviving the War Finance Corporation and so amend- 
ing it as to enable it to extend credits for not to exceed three 
years to any person, firm, or corporation in the United States 
dealing in or marketing farm products, or to any association 
composed of persons engaged in producing such products, in- 
cluding live stock, and to any bank, banker, or trust company 
which makes or has made advances to persons engaged in the 
production of agricultural products, or in the breeding, raising, 
fattening, or marketing of live stock. But for the credits ex- 
tended under this law tens of thousands of farmers would have 
been involyed in irretrievable ruin, as it would have been im- 
possible for the local banks to have extended their agricultural 
paper. The huge advances made to marketing and exporting 
agencies have had their reflex in better prices for farm products 
and have been a large factor in bringing about better condi- 
tions generally. 

A law increasing the interest rate on farm loan bank bonds 
to 52 per cent, so as to make the sale of the bonds possible, but 
without advancing the rate to the farm borrower. 

A law diverting $25,000,000 from the Federal Treasury for 
additional working capital for the farm loan banks. . 


A law amending the Federal reserve act so as to make pro- 
vision for placing a “dirt” farmer on the Federal Reserve 
Board. Had agriculture had representation in that body in 
1920 it is unlikely that the price of farm products would have 
suffered the tragic collapse that resulted from the drastic de- 
flation policy of the board. It is the first time that agriculture 
has been given definite recognition on such a board and marks 
a new era in its development that promises much for the future. 


TAE PACKERS AND FUTURE TRADING ACTS, 


The packers and stockyards act prohibits packers from 
engaging in any unfair or deceptive practices, or giving any 
preference or advantage to any n or locality, or engaging 
in any act in restraint of trade or such as would tend to con- 
trol prices or create a monopoly. This act also requires stock- 
yards to render the same service to all comers for the same 
charge and to file a schedule of such charges, which. must be 
kept open for public inspection. 

The future trading act abolishes all trading in “ privileges,” 
“bids,” “ officers,” “puts and calls,” “indemnities,” and “ ups 
and downs” in grain exchanges, and making such exchanges 
freely accessible to farmers’ cooperative organizations, and gen- 
erally subjecting them to publicity and Federal control. A por- 
tion of this act has recently been held unconstitutional. A 
new bill, drawn with a view to meeting the constitutional ob- 
jections, has been introduced, which it is expected will be 
passed at this session of the Congress. 

The regulation and enforcement of the two acts last men- 
tioned are left with the Secretary of Agriculture, who is also 
required to investigate marketing conditions of grain and grain 
products, including supply and demand, cost to the consumer, 
and handling and transportation charges, and to make such 
E public for the benefit of producers and consumers 
alike. 


“FILLED MILK,” GOOD ROADS, AND COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILLS. 


The “filled milk” act, making it unlawful for any person, 
partnership, corporation, or association to ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any filled milk. 
The sale of milk substitutes was rapidly reaching such propor- 
tions as to seriously threaten the market for the genuine article. 
What was even worse was that there was being foisted upon 
the publie at practically the price of condensed milk a substi- 
tute that had very little of nutritive value and that was posi- 
tively dangerous as a diet for children. This traffic has now 
been effectively stopped. 

The good roads bill, making $75,000,000 available for road 
construction work in the several States, with special provision 
for farm-to-market highways. 

And last, but very important from the standpoint of the 
future development of agriculture, a law taking farmers’ coop- 
erative marketing organizations out from under the antitrust 
provisions of the Sherman-Clayton Acts. This bill will enable 
the farmers through their own organizations to market their 
produce in an orderly manner, thereby stabilizing the market 
and making more certain a fair price for what they have to 
sell. To enable the producers to fully avail themselves of this 
measure an adequate system of credits should be worked out. A 
number of bills are now pending with this object in view, and 
it is confidently hoped some plan will be worked out that shall 
prove fully adequate to meet every situation. With ample cred- 
its and the sales agencies in their own hands, the farmers are 
in a fair way to work out their own salvation. 

AMBITIOUS AND PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM NOT YET COMPLETED. 


The above constitute only a part of the ambitious program 
outlined by those upon the Republican side who are seeking to 
help agriculture rise to the same plane as that enjoyed by other 
business enterprises. 

There remains of this program still to be enacted a number 
of bills, including the following: 

A bill regulating cold storage in such a manner that none 
but producers of certain agricultural products may keep them 
in cold storage beyond a specified period. 

A bill to increase the maximum of individual Federal farm 
loan bank loans from $10,000 to $20,000. 

A bill to authorize farm loan banks to extend medium time 
commodity credits to farmers on the security of their products 
and live stock. 

Relief measures. — While not distinctly a part of the above 
program, it is worthy of note that the present Congress has done 
much in the way of extending relief to settlers upon Government 
irrigation projects and in extending the time for payment of 
moneys due upon homestead entries and Government-land pur- 
chases upon Indian reservations. 
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In addition to these measures of relief Congress provided a 
fund of $1,500,000 from which the Secretary of Agriculture 
might make seed grain loans to farmers in the crop-failure 
areas of the United States. Without this aid thousands of 
farmers would not have been able to crop their lands this year. 
It has also voted $850,000 with a view to stamping out the 
black rust by the eradication of the barberry bush, which har- 
bors the spores and disseminates them in the spring and sum- 
mer, causing millions of damage to growing small grains. 

Other accomplishments.—It is also reasonably to be expected 
that much good will develop as a result of the labors of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultgral Inquiry, headed by Represen- 
tative Stor ANDERSON (Republican), of Minnesota. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep-waterway project is also in a fair way 
to be put into concrete form for definite action by the Congress. 
Should this project materialize it will rest as an achievement 
second only to the construction of the Panama Canal. It will 
not only virtually make ocean ports of our Great Lakes cities, 
but will result in greatly reduced transportation rates on export 
grains and other farm products from all that great region which 
constitutes the main food-producing section of the United States. 

While it is not within the purview of these remarks to review 
the achievements of the present Congress outside of the subjects 
treated above it is only fair to state that in spite of a critical 
and obstructive Democratic minority it has enacted into law 
more measures of solid merit than any Congress in a genera- 
tion. Time fails us to analyze the immense constructive worth 
and the strides forward represented by such measures as the 
budget and accounting act, the restriction of immigration act, 
the bill consolidating the various bureaus dealing with ex- 
service men into the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the reve- 
nue net, the hygiene and maternity and infancy act, and the 
foreign debts funding bill. 

Vast economies have been effected in every department of the 
Government, efficiency has been restored, taxes have been ma- 
terially reduced, and a great international conference has been 
held which for the standard and quality of statesmanship ex- 
hibited and the magnitude of its accomplishments will not only 
endure as the outstanding achievement of the Harding admin- 
istration, but as one of the most notable of all history. 

The immediate effects of its deliberations, so far as the United 
States is concerned, will be the saving of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually in the reduction of armaments and prepara- 
tion for war and the assurance it brings of permanent peace on 
the Pacific. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is clear there is no quorum 


present. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Olerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson * Drane Kendall Perkins 
Andrew, Mass, wry Kennedy Perlman 
Ansor; Driver Kiess Petersen 
Appleby Dunn Kind ey 
Aren re Kinkaid Rainey, Ala. 
Barkley monds Kirkpatrick urn 
Beck Evans Kitchin 
Bell Fess Knight N. L. 
Bixler Fields Kreider R W. Va. 
Black Focht Kunz jor 
Bland, Ind. Fordney Langley obertson 
Bland, Va. ‘oster Larson, Minn. Robsion 
Blanton ear Lee, N. Y. 
Boies man Lehibach Rouse 
Bond Fuller Linthicum Rucker 
B an Gahn Luce yan 
Britten Garrett, Tex. McClintic bath 
Brooks, Pa. Gilbert McCormick Sanders, Ind. 
Brown, Tenn, Giynn McF. tt, Mi 
Buchanan Goldsborough McLaughlin, Nebr, Sears 
Burke ykoon Me a. Shaw 
Burtness Gorman Maloney h 
Burton Gould Mann Siegel 
Cantrill Greene, Mass, Mansfield inc), 
Carter rifin Mead Smith, Mich, 
Clark, Fla Hayden Merritt Snell 
Classon Hersey Michaelson Snyder 
Cockran Hicks ills Stevenson 
‘odd Himes Morgan Stiness 
Connell Hogan Mott Stoll 
Cooper, Ohio Hooker Mudd Strong, Pa. 
or, Wis. Humphreys Nelson, J. M, Sullivan 
Copley usted Newton, Mo. Sumners, Tex. 
ra go Hutchinson Brien wank 
Crowther Ireland 55 pen 
ur coway e 
Darrow Jefferis, Nebr. Osborne Taylor, Ark. 
Davis, Minn Johnson, S. Dak. Padgett Taylor, Tenn, 
Jobnson, om, y Temple 
Dempsey Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Ten Eyck 
Dickinson Kahn Parks, Ark. Thomas 
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Tilson Walters White, Me. Wright 
‘Treadway Ward, N. X. Winslow Wa bach 
Tyson ard, Wood, Ind. Zihiman 
Vare Wason Woods, Va. 
Yolk Watson Woodyard 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 247 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

j Sem, SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. HERRICK. To ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks Unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
has a rule to present to the House 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
ee SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine ob- 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
2 my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of a duty on 

es, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on 
the subject of a duty on hides. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what gentleman from Missouri? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. WINGO. On hides, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
green hides and 4 cents a pound on dressed hides, such as is 
Proposed in the tariff bill now pending in the Senate, is the 
equivalent of more than 15 per cent ad valorem and would 
produce an estimated revenue of $16,000,000; but would cost 
the citizens of our country, in an increased shoe bill upon 
830,000,000 pairs of shoes and an additional 40 cents upon each 
pair, a total of $132,000,000 annually. 

The estimated revenue is undoubtedly high, as it does not 
allow for a drawback on hides made into leather for export, 
but, at the most, the Government would receive $16,000,000 and 
the people would pay an additional $182,000,000—a net loss to 
the people of the United States on the one item of shoes of 
$116,000,000. 

Every one of our 110,000,000 people wear shoes, They are 
essential to health, comfort, and are of first necessity for human 
locomotion and transportation. 

A man may move without a hat and with only a primitive 
body covering but he must protect his feet. Even the Indians 
did this, 

It is conservatively estimated that each person uses three 
pairs of shoes a year, so that to move in the ordinary activities 
of Hfe Americans must purchase 330,000,000 pairs of shoes 
each year. 

There are 21,472,772 horses in the United States. Wach 
horse has a bridle and either a saddle or a harness. 

It has been stated that the Commercial Travelers’ Associa- 
tion alone numbers 600,000 men. Each has a satchel, trunk, 
and strap. Each uses, at a minimum, at least three articles 
made in whole or in part of leather, or a total of 1,800,000 
pieces. 

If only one person out of each 200 travels during the year, 
it would mean carrying 550,000 trunks or traveling accessories 
made wholly or in part of leather. 

Nearly every man’s hat has a leather hatband, which would 
mean approximately 5,000,000 leather hatbands. 

In the summer both men and women wear belts. This would 
make an additional 5,000,000. 

Women carry purses, and nearly every man owns a razor 
strop. 

Ten million automobiles use leather, and practically all ma- 
chinery, both for manufacture and farm use, is driven by a 
leather belt. 
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The horse is controlled and directed by leather; the cow must 
have her halter; and man's best friend and companion, the 
dog, is entitled to his collar all made of leather. 

This duty will tax a man’s shoes, his belt, his hatband, his 
razor strop, his trunk, his horse, his cow, his dog, his auto- 
mobile, the belt that moves his machinery, his pocketbook, and, 
most of all, his patience! 

There is not a single citizen of the whole 110,000,000 who 
does not use leather in two or more forms, so we find that it 
would be a direct tax upon every human being in the United 
States—not only on one article but on many articles. 

The advocate of the duty on hides may advise shooting the 
dog, wearing wooden shoes, or going barefooted. He could not 
escape from the other things. 

The population of Missouri is 3,404,055. Each person using 
three pairs of shoes at an increased cost of 40 cents a pair 
would put a total shoe tax on Missouri of $4,084,866. It would 
put a shoe tax on the city of St. Louis of $1,027,576.40; would 
put a total shoe tax upon the citizens of my congressional dis- 
trict of $268,926 and upon the United States of $132,000,000. 

It must be remembered that in addition to this shoe tax 
would be the tax on the other articles I have enumerated, espe- 
esd upon harness, saddles, automobiles, and trunks—all neces- 

ties. 


In addition to the cost to the citizens in a leather tax and 
the unprofitable business undertaking it would be for the Nation, 
we find it would affect a business of first magnitude. 

There is invested in shoe factories in the United States 
$612,625,075. 

There were employed in these factories 236,244 working men 
and women in 1920. 

We have discussed the manufacturer and the consumer, but 
in between these two there are tens of thousands of retail 

_dealers in shoes who must be considered; the numerous retail 
agencies of automobiles, saddles, belt and leather goods. The 
duty will mean a disarrangement of the business of each of 
these retailers, and so far no satisfactory reason has been 
assigned for changing a Government policy of free hides which 
has existed from its infancy, with the single interruption of a 
12-year experiment which proved a failure. 


FOOLING THE FARMER. 


The proponents of this tax on shoes and leather goods very 
loudly assert that it is to be done tor the benefit of the farmer. 

It will be notei in this connection that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—one of the most powerful of the farm or- 
ganizations—filed with the Senate Finance Committee a brief 
containing its opposition to a duty on hides. It had this to 
say: 

Cattle hides are a by-product of the preduction of animals for meat 
or dairy purposes in the United States. Animals are reg Baga for 
their hides alone, and the variation in the price of the hide has little 
influence on the rate of cattle production. 

* * +. * > * a 

Most of the hides produced in the United States are sold by the pro- 
ducer on the animal, and not as hides but as part af an animal, the 

rice being largely determined by the value of the meat on the animal, 

e hides taken off by packers comprise, roughly, two-thirds of the do- 
mestic bed and hides sold by cattle producers amount to a very 


small part of the total. 
. . * * * * . 


Since two-thirds of the domestic hides are taken off 288 and 
they also control about one-third of the tanning business, they are in a 
position to be a dominant factor in the hide and leather market. At 
any giyen time they have a large of the stock of hides under their 
control and are in a position to or withhold them from the markets 
as they choose. 

* * . $ . 


> e 
Cattle production needs stimulation, but the increased return from 
15 per cent on 6% per cent of the weight of the animal is so small as 
to be of no importance as a means of increasing cattle production. 


* * . . . * * 

Therefore, we believe that hides, leather, and leather products should 
remain on the free list. 

These are some extracts fron? a comprehensive statement by 
a scientific organization devoted to the upbuilding of the farm 
and for the benefit of the farmer. J 

The value of a hide is approximately one-fifteenth part of the 
value of a steer. 

Let some expert figure what 15 per cent of one-fifteenth 
would mean in real money. 

Farmers do not sell hides; they sell beef. This is indicated 
by the fact that branded cattle bring the same prices as those 
without brands, although branded hides bring less. 

The average farmer does not take three hides a year to mar- 
ket. 

Proponents of the leather tax claim the farmer would receive 
a benefit of $34,000,000 per annum. It is contended that, even 
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if this is true, it would be the packer, not the farmer, who 
would receive this amount. 

It is estimated that there are 6,800,000 farm operatives in 
the United States, with an average of 4.5 persons, each of 
whom uses two and one-half pairs of shoes a year, at an in- 
creased cost of 40 cents a pair. This would cost the farmer 
$30,600,000, taking inte consideration bridle, harness, saddle, 
automobile, and various other essentials for farm industry, esti- 
mated at $8,000,000, In shoes, the farmer would lose $4,000,000 
a year. This considers the farmer alone. 

When we add our other citizens, who do business with the 
farmer and are his friends and customers, the amount would’ 
reach $132,000,000 a year, or an annual tax of more than $1 
a year upon each person, 

‘And this tax would fall as heavily upon the poor as upon the 
rich, 

The only way the farmer could defeat this tax would be to 
go barefooted or wear wooden shoes. 

A curtailment in demand for hides does not stop the produc- 
tion or continuation of supplies. This runs with the slaughter 
of cattle for food, and unlike other productions it can neither 
be increased nor checked. The only manipulation that can be 
done is holding in the cellar of the packer for a rising market. 
The farmer can not hold them. 

Hides represent only 5 per cent of the value of a steer. 

The average citizen certainly does not gain by a tax upon 
leather. 

It has been shown that the farmer as a class will not profit 
by it. 

So the only certain beneficiary would be the packer, and 
he, of all people in America, does not at this time need either 
protection or a bounty. 

The farmer knows that if we place a duty on hides we raise 
the cost of shoes, which will mean foreign competition, then 
followed logically by a demand for another tariff on shoes or 
an additional tax on both leather and shoes, all of which will 
go out of the pockets of the farmers. 


HIDES A WORLD PRODUCT. 


McKinley said, “ We can not sell if we do not buy,” and no 
one will accuse McKinley of not being a protectionist. 

We know that cattle are decreasing and our population is 
increasing, so we have gone to those countries which have a 
surplus production of hides—such as the Argentine, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Mexico, South Africa, India, and countries of large 
areas of undeveloped land—to buy that proportion of hides 
necessary for our domestic use which is not produced by our 
cattle raisers. 

Hides are a world product free from duty in every country, 
and now our people are asked to place a duty equivalent to 
more than 15 per cent on hides, which will of necessity be 
offensive to some of our best customers, and will be a flat 
denial of reciprocity in trade just at a time when the energies 
of our entire country are engaged in promoting friendly 
relations with the Latin-American countries. 

The importation of hides from foreign countries from 1911 


to 1920 averaged 89.20 per cent. The indications are that it 


will increase rather than diminish, as the production of cattle 
is decreasing not only in this country but throughout the 
world. 5 

We buy from foreign countries nearly $70,000,000 in hides, 
but we sell to foreign countries foodstuffs in crude condition 
and animal food amounting to $979,443,058, and foodstuffs 
partly or wholly manufactured $779,194,769. 

To hold trade we must buy where we sell. 

Of this total export it has been estimated that 80 per cent 
o two and one-half billion dollars represents the work of 
labor. 

To lose our markets is a blow to our merchant ships. It is 
an assault upon labor, because one out of every ten men em- 
ployed on the farm or in manufactures is engaged in producing 
export. 

Not only will we offend some of our best customers for our 
manufactured products but we will at the same time check the 
manufacture of shoes and leather goods, thus decreasing the 
use of capital and the employment of labor. 

Our chief competitor, England, would gain both in volume 
of business and profits from the business. 

It looks like a bid for the farmer's vote more than a con- 
gressional vote for his benefit. 

I doubt whether the farmer can be deceived, but I am sure 
the housewife, who knows how many shoes the youngsters wear 
in a year and who knows the amount of the shoe bill, can not 
be fooled—and we must remember that this year she votes. 
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WHO WILL BENEFIT BY THE TAX? 

The object of a tariff on hides is to advance the price of 
hides, 

The only possible purpose for putting a duty on hides is that 
it may advance the price of hides, for if it does not do this, then 
it is useless. 

An advance in the price of hides means an advance in the 
price of leather of all kinds. 

An advance in the price of leather means an advance in the 
price of shoes, harness, automobiles, furniture—if upholstered 
in leather—trunks, bags, straps, and many other articles. 

An advance in the price of hides has not in the past and will 
not in the future advance the price of cattle sold on the hoof. 
The advance or decline in the price of cattle is caused by 
supply and demand for food purposes. 

An advance in the price of leather means an advance in the 
po of living to all of the 110,000,000 of people in the United 

tates. 

No part of the advance in hides resulting from a duty on 
hides will be received by the farmer, except by the relatively 
few farmers who slaughter one animal a year for home con- 
sumption. 

The few dollars which farmers may receive for the one hide 
they sell, due to the duty on hides, will be many times offset 
by the increased cost of their shoes, harness, and so forth. 

The only people to be benefited by a duty on hides are a few 
packers and hide dealers, and these will be unduly enriched and 
the 110,000,000 will suffer loss due to the increased cost of 
living, 

If a duty is placed on hides, hides will in time advance much 
more than the amount of the duty placed on hides, as this duty 
is a protection to the packers and hide dealers who control the 
market, and this will enable them to create a monopoly and 
manipulate the market. 

Stability in the price of hides, leather, and the finished prod- 
ucts, made in whole or in part from leather, is to be desired. 
Such stability leads to a constant and low price to the ultimate 
consumer. 

CREATES UNCERTAINTY AND A HIGH PRICB. 

Under a duty on hides the packers and hide dealers will be 
enabled to manipulate the market and make prices uncertain 
and fluctuating, and such conditions make for higher prices 
of shoes and other articles made from leather much higher than 
the mere duty on hides, because the manufacturers of such 
articles must protect themselves against a constantly threatened 
advance in the cost of their materials. They operate with 
uncertainty and under the fear of advance, not justified by 
conditions, but made possible due to manipulation, and this 
fear of loss and this lack of stability in prices will be and 
must be provided for, and this makes for higher costs. 

STABILITY NECESSARY. 

Some of the objections stated are apparent, but they do not 
cover those intangible influences which bear directly upon the 
question of cost to both the manufacturer of shoes and the 

ublic, 

15 Stability and confidence in industry, with the ability to an- 
ticipate fairly accurately from season to season uniform prices, 
based on supply and demand, are very necessary factors in 
commerce. If influences over which manufacturers and mer- 
chants can have no control are injected into a given situation, 
a speculative uncertainty follows. Each man has to figure 
safely for the simple reason that he does not know what may 
ha š 2 

Unsafe estimates of cost mean increased cost. Where the ele- 
ment of risk enters into the situation, the cost will be figured 
high enough to give full protection against the risk, 

Confronted with a tariff duty upon hides with a confined 
and limited market for raw materials, the manufacturer and 
merchant both suffer because of an uncertainty created by 
the tariff limitation. 

Advance information of prices for fall and spring delivery 
ean not be made by the manufacturer without charging a rate 
which secures him against loss by market manipulation of 
price. THE INDEPENDENT TANNER RUINED. 

The United States does not supply enough hides for American 
consumption—a protective tariff will enable a few packers and 
hide brokers to control the markets of the world and subject the 
market to manipulation which no man can anticipate, all of 
which will have a material effect in raising the price. 

Foreign markets get cables daily about the hide market of 
the United States, and the prices in foreign markets respond 
to our domestic prices. 

This tariff on hides can not be supported by sound reason, and 
the very people whom it is intended to protect must carry the 


load. The manufacturer does not pay the tariff; there is but 
one man who can pay it, and he is the consumer. 

To-day the tanning industry is already largely dominated by 
the packers, who of late years have engaged most extensively 
in that business. 

If a duty is placed on hides, it will in a few years enable the 
packers to drive the independent tanners out of business and 
leave the packer in almost absolute control of both hides and 
leather. Under free hides the independent tanners may secure 
their supply of hides from South America and other markets, 
and are not forced to buy from the packers, who are their com- 
petitors in tanning. 

A CONFERENCE REPORT. 

In reporting the tariff bill to the House it was brought in 
with a rule which permitted amendment only upon five articles, 
The rest of the bill, containing hundreds of paragraphs, was 
voted upon “ yes” or “no,” with no opportunity of amendment. 

It is a notable fact that of these five items all were elimi- 
nated by the House when permitted to vote. 

If an opportunity had been afforded, many hundreds of other 
items would have been eliminated. 

Among the items defeated was the duty of 15 per cent on 
hides. The vote was 174 for the duty and 240 against. 

The Fordney tariff bill has been sent to the Senate, where 
it is now being debated, and an active effort is again being 
made to place upon hides a duty even greater than the House 
defeated. 5 

If a majority in the Senate supports this proposed dut A 
the bill will be returned to the House and a eee eon 
mittee of 5 members will be instructed to represent the 435 
Members of the House. Who will represent the House on this 
conference committee is uncertain, and when the final report 
is made to the House, as usual, debate will be either limited or 
eliminated. 

As the subject is of great importance to the citizens of my 
district and my State, I have availed myself of the privilege 
of making this statement, hoping to forestall the eleventh-hour 
adoption of a duty which can not be successfully defended 
either upon the principle of protection or for the purpose of 
raising revenue, 

PANAMA CANAL, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 365 (Report No. 1091). 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 11872, a bill amending the Panama Canal act. 
That there shall be not to exceed four hours of general debate on said 
bill, one-half to be controlled 1 7 the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. DENI- 
SON, and one-half by the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
whereupon the bill shall be read for amendments under the five-minute 
rule. t the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ments it shall be reported back to the House, whereupon the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered upon the bill and all amend- 
ments, if any, to final passage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had before them a great 
many bills relating to Panama. These were all consolidated 
and reported in the bill that is made in order by this resolution, 
They relate largely to the government of the Canal Zone. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to have 15 min- 
utes, if the gentleman will yield them to me, with the right to 
yield part of the time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee Mr. Speaker, I have no objec- 
tion to the adoption of this rule, and I hope that in a few days 
we may be able to adopt another rule of considerably more 
importance, but whether we can or not I am unable to say, 
because in the morning paper I note an item by the Associated 
Press which reads as follows: 

HARDING OPPOSES HASTY ACTION NOW ON MUSCLE SHOALS, 
[By the Associated Press.] 


President Harding is understood to have taken a determined stand 
yesterday against the action by Congress at this time on ending bills 
for disposal of the Government's nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

The views of the President, as outlined, it was stated, to Repr 
sentative MONDELL, Wyoming, the Republican leader, at the White 
House, were conveyed to the Republican steering committee, charged 
with the task of framing the legislative program of the House. Mem- 
bers of the committee declined to indicate whether they would recom- 
mend action on the bills or let the whole question go over until the 

mber session. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
me to make a brief statement in regard to that matter right at 
this point? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I should yield to the 
gentleman, and I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not understand how the Associated 
Press, which is generally accurate, could have sent out that 
report. I do not like to criticize a press report. I am sure 
gentlemen who occupy responsible positions in the matter of 
sending out news try to be accurate, but the statements made 
in the dispatch that the gentleman has just read are Wholly 
apart from the facts as I know them and understand them. 

I talked with the President yesterday morning, and very 
hriefly discussed and very briefly referred to the Muscle Shoals 
matter. I expressed no opinion with regard to when or how 
the measure would be taken up. The President expressed no 
opinion on the subject whatever to me. Up to this time the 
President has not at any time expressed to me any opinion 
whatever on the Muscle Shoals matter. Neither have I said 
anything to anyone at any time or anywhere suggesting that 
I had had any talk with the President in regard to the matter 
nor that he had expressed any opinion on the question of whether 
we should take up the Muscle Shoals legislation. The article 
is surprising to me, because, first, there was no expression 
whatever on the part of the President In my presence, one way 
or the other. Further, I have not suggested to anybody, I could 
not have suggested to anyone, that the President had expressed 
any opinion to me on the subject. 

There was a meeting of the steering committee yesterday 
morning. I certainly said nothing at that meeting to the effect 
that the President had expressed an opinion on Muscle Shoals, 
I could not have said anything to that effect, because the Presi- 
dent had not expressed an opinion on the subject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, of course 
that which caused me to give the matter immediate attention 
was the fact that it bore the imprint of the Associated Press, 
and the Associated Press very seldom makes a mistake. If it 
has made a mistake at this time in quoting the President of the 
United States or the attitude of the President of the United 
States, I am going to venture to say that it is the first time it 
has done so in quoting any President of the United States. Of 
course, I know nothing about the facts. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has read that article care- 
fully? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will notice the item did not 
quote the President but did quote me. That is why I feel 
responsibility in regard to it. If the gentleman from Tennes- 
see had not called the attention of the House to this Post article 
I intended to do so when we got into the debate, because I am 
quoted as quoting the President. I never thought of such a 
thing. In the first place, the President expressed no opinion on 
the subject. I do not recall having referred to having spoken 
with the President even incidentally about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, I was not present. 
It is probably a pity I was not. [Laughter.] 

But here is another article that I will read. 

By the way, I might say that the substance of that Associated 
Press article which I have just read is also in a special article 
in this morning’s New York Times. I do not believe the gen- 
Menan from Wyoming is quoted in connection with the Times 

e. 

Here is another article, and this is not by the Associated 
Press, but it is in the Washington Post. It says: 

SPEED SHIP SUBSIDY BILL TO Mer HARDING’S VIEW—HOUSD LEADERS 


WILL SUBMIT BILL TO-DAY—HOPE FOR PASSAGH BEFORE END OF 
SESSION, 


President Harding's demand for speed in the framing of the adminis- 
tration ship subsidy bill resulted Jast night in announcement by the 
Merchant Marine Committee that the measure would be submitted to 
the House to-day. 

Meanwhile the Republican steering committee was considering the 
President's urgent request that the bill be put to a vote as a party 
measure, if necessary, poor to any adjournment of C A 
conference yesterday with Representative MONDELL, of 

e President reiterated belief that the 


would be 
ill if it failed 


erchant 
called in special session solel 
to reach the voting stage before adjournment, 


The steering committee, it was said, reached no conclusion as to its 
Lion in the racist cha mabey A AESA him thet charts wood be 
made to comply with his suggestion. 

I do not hear any denial of the accuracy of this last article 
that I have read. $ 

I will, therefore, venture to say this, that it is going to be 
a very interesting time for those gentlemen from certain sec- 
tions of the country who see fit to permit the bringing of a 
ship subsidy bill before this House at the behest of the Presi- 
dent and then, whether at the behest of the President or upon 
their own initiative, refuse to permit the consideration of a 
measure to dispose of this Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, which 
has the greatest fertilizer possibilities of any plant in the world 
and in which such a very large number of people, not con- 
fined by any means to a single section of the country, are in- 
terested. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, when I asked the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to yield me 5 or 10 minutes’ 
time on this rule, I had in my mind the same thought he had— 
to ascertain the facts with reference to what occurred at the 
White House, as I had heard two stories about it. One thing 
is certain, Mr. Speaker, that there are three outstanding meas- 
ures before this House demanding consideration from a very 
respectable element of this House and the eountry at large. 
One of them the President is pressing; the other two he is 
either holding back or taking no interest in, apparently. One 
of them refers to a special interest that is putting its hand in 
the Treasury at the expense of all the people. The other two 
are for the building up of the country and making it more 
prosperous and desirable to live in. One of them is the ship 
subsidy, of which he says it is very important that it should 
be considered before the next session of Congress. Then we 
have the Muscles Shoals proposition, and we have the Western 
States demanding a reclamation bill. Those are the three out- 
standing measures before this House at the present time await- 
ing consideration. 

Now, which one is our President interested in mostly? It is 
the ship subsidy bill. What is the effect of the ship subsidy 
bill? It is to take from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 each year 
from the taxpayers and place it in the hands of a special in- 
terest engaged in a certain business; whereas the Muscle 
Shoals proposition involves less than $100,000,000, and has for 
its purpose the cheapening of the production of farm products 
of this country, and your reclamation project has for its pur- 
pose putting into employment thousands of people in this coun- 
ey ma reclaiming millions of acres of arid and overflowed 

nd. > 

Now, what is the position of the Republican Party? So far 
as we can ascertain, the President is in favor of one and indif- 
ferent as to the other two. If your organization had any 
courage, if this majority had any courage, it would go out 
and bring in a rule for the purpose of securing the consider- 
ation of the Smith-McNary bill. You have not the courage. 
Your control bureau, your steering committee, is opposed to 
that kind of legislation, and you are afraid to run over them, 

Hew is the Congress made up? I see the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GREEN] and others from the West over there, and 
I remember when they used to speak about the South being 
in the saddle. Oh, you went back to Ohio and Massachusetts 
and Indiana and shouted “The South is in the saddle.“ I 
want some of you western gentlemen to say in the next cam- 
paign who is in the saddle now. Massachusetts is in the sad- 
dle. Massachusetts presides over this House; Massachusetts 
presides over the body at the other end of the Capitol; Massa- 
chusetts controls the business in the Senate; and Massachu- 
setts has a member on the steering committee in the House, 
But you are not satisfied with that. 

When the Speaker has occasion to leaye, he substitutes in 
his place the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], a 
* good man. [Applause, the Republican Members ris- 

g.] 

Why, one would conceive from this performance just now 
that you would rather substitute the “Little Giant” from 
Massachusetts than take the one you put in the chair by your 
votes. [Laughter.] I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who now occupies the chair occupies it with great credit to 
himself. [Applause.] ; 

But I mention that merely to illustrate to you that you have 
not sufficient capacity on your side of the House outside of 
Massachusetts to preside over the House. [Laughter.] Why, 
we recall, and it will be recalled a number of times between 
now and the ides of November, the famous remark of the 
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gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] when he described who 
was in charge of the Congress and who was going to make its 
laws—a body of gentlemen from east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio, numbering 247, a famous number. He said 


you were going to run this Government, and you are. But you 
centralize it in Massachusetts. - [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoxbkLLI. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] that Massachusetts is a great State. 
If all of the States of the Union had always been as true to 
the fundamental principles upon which the fathers founded the 
Republic as Massachusetts has been, we would have had a hap- 
pier time during some of our history, and we would be better 
off as a people than we are. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas is not very well informed about 
the steering committee. Massachusetts does not happen to have 
a member on the steering committee. 

Mr, GARNER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. Is not the Speaker an ex officio member of 
the steering committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Speaker attends the meetings of the 
steering committee. 

The Speaker, by invitation of the steering committee—a rule 
established at the beginning of the last Congress—attends the 
meetings of the steering committee and gives us the benefit 
of his very excellent judgment. It is a very proper arrange- 
ment. 

The Lord only knows when we shall be rid of, when we 
shall get out from under the shadow of the awful problems 
laid upon us during the war and under the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. I do not say that it was not important that 
we should bend the energies of the Nation toward building that 
bridge of ships that we at one time thought might be essential 
to curry our boys across the seas to save civilization. 

I do know that we spent $3,500,000,000 of the people’s good 
money in the building of the fleet, and I do know—and I say it 
with regret—that it was spent in the most wasteful way that 
public money ever was spent. Under your administration you 
laid that awful burden of cost on the people, and we had our 
responsibility in it, because we went along and agreed to the 
building of a great fleet. In my opinion under another man- 
agement than that of the Democratic Party as then constituted 

and officered we would have spent very much less money in 
the building. We would haye checked that building sooner 
than was done. But the Nation spent the $3,500,000,000. We 
have the fleet, and what are we going to do with it? 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] says that the ship 
subsidy bill is a proposition to subsidize private interests. The 
gentleman knows that it is not an accurate or fair statement. 
The question before the American people is, What are we 
going to do with this great fleet that cost us $3,500,000,000? 
Shall we sell it to foreigners, taking what price we can get, to 
be sailed under foreign flags?” 

Are you ready to do that? We could try to sell it to Americgns 
to sail under our flag, with all the handicaps that our laws and 
wage rates place on shipping, and we would not get far, because 
no one can afford to organize fleets unless we make it possible 
to operate them. 

In trying to work out the problem of what shall be done to 
preserve and enlarge the American merchant marine, instead 
of getting any assistance from the representatives of the party 
who are responsible for the problem, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Garner]. characterizes the effort as a purpose to give great 
privileges to private individuals, We propose to work out the 
problem that was bequeathed to us, and to work it out to the 
best of our ability; and if you gentlemen had any sense of 
responsibility touching the problem your party has placed upon 
the American people you would try to assist in the working out 
of that problem. [Applause.] 

Now, in regard to Muscle Shoals—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand the gentle- 
man, then, to take the position that the shipping bill proposed 
by the President is only necessary because of the fact that 
during the war we built ships? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is what makes it necessary at this 
time; we have a great fleet which cost a vast sum of money, 


and something must be done with it. That is the real problem 
before us. What are we going to do about it? Are we to al- 
low the fleet to rot, to have American shipping driven from the 
seas? Shall the entire $3,500,000,000 be a total loss and we re- 
ceive no permanent benefit from it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield now 
as to Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman will be brief, because 
my time is short, unless the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] will give me more time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, if we did not have the- 
ships the gentleman’s position would be different? 

Mr. MONDELL. At least a very different situation would 
be presented to us. We have the ships. It is a condition, not a 
theory, that confronts us. What are we going to do with them? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the gentleman does not 
favor a ship subsidy? 

Mr. MONDELL. That question is not now before either 
the House or the country, The question that will be before the 
House and is now before the country is what are we to do 
with the great fleet we have builded with the people’s money? 
Are we going to keep the flag on the seas, or are we going to 
allow those ships to rot and rust out the enormous investment 
a total loss? Are we to realize no benefit to the shippers of the 
country from the great war investment? Are we to abandon 
our hope of a merchant marine? Now so much for that, 

I was quoted in the paper that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee quoted as having made some statement touching the 
view of the President with regard to Muscle Shoals, As I 
have said to the House, the President expressd no opinion to 
me with regard to that legislation one way or the other. 

In due time and in the comparatively near future the ma- 
jority, after those consultations which the majority are accus- 
tomed to have touching matters of this sort, will decide what is 
to be done with regard to the Muscle Shoals proposition. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Fa Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
na. 

Mr. POU, I just want to ask the gentleman if he favors J 
giving the House an opportunity to vote on that proposition? 

Mr. MONDELL, It is not a question as to what I may favor, 
I am going to try and discover the opinion of the responsible 
majority and follow that opinion. That is what I try to do 
with regard to all legislation that is reported. That is what 
I shall try to do in this case. 

Now, with regard to reclamation legislation. Of course, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], knowing my interest in 
reclamation, remembering, perhaps, that I had charge of the 
original reclamation bill on the floor of this House many years 
ago and that I have always been for reclamation, imagines he 
can embarrass me as the floor leader by asking why we have not 
brought up a reclamation measure. We have brought up a 
reclamation measure. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Texas did not refer to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. He merely referred to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his position on these matters. 

Mr. MONDELL, Oh, no; the gentleman from Texas did not 
refer to the gentleman from Wyoming, but the gentleman from 
Texas had the gentleman from Wyoming in his mind all the 
time. [Laughter.] We have passed a reclamation bill. The 
soldier bonus bill contains a reclamation measure of the broad- 
est character, under which reclamation development could and 
would be carried on in practically every State in the Union. It 
is the broadest and most comprehensive reclamation measure 
that has ever been presented to this House, and it has passed 
the House twice on the bonus bill. It is now before the Senate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Win the gentleman from Wyoming 
yi. d: 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman recall how the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] voted on that measure? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. He yoted against it. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the bonus? I do not want to embarrass 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, No; on the reclamation meas- 
ure. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] voted like the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] wanted to but would 
not. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course I would not want to embarrass 
the gentleman from Texas after he has gotten up here and 
made a speech in favor of reclamation by saying that he voted 
against the broadest and most comprehensive reclamation meas- 
ure that has ever been presented to any Congress. I would 
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not want to embarrass the gentleman from Texas in that way. 
[Laughter.] : 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Briefly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is well aware that the rec- 
lamation project embraced in the so-called soldiers’ bonus bill 
has no more relation to the Smith-McNary bill that the west- 
ern people have said will solve their problem than night has 
to day. One of them will cost the Government nothing. The 
other will cost something like $20,000,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Which will cost the Government nothing? 

Mr, GARNER. The Smith-McNary bill will cost the ultimate 
taxpayer nothing for its administration, whereas under the 
scheme you propose in the bonus bill it would cost the people, 
if every soldier took advantage of it, over $18,000,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. All of which proves that the gentleman 
from Texas has evidently read neither bill. [Laughter.] The 
Smith-McNary bill carries with it an authorization of 8350, 
000,000. Of course that may be nothing in the opinion of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield right now. 

Mr. GARNER. Every dollar of which is to be returned to 
the Treasury without one dollar of expense to the taxpayers 
of this country. Is not that true? 

Mr. MONDELL. Under both bills—and I want to say again 
that the gentleman has evidently read neither one of them— 
under both bills the sums expended for reclamation are to be 
returned, and the bills are practically identical in that regard. 
The Smith-McNary bill authorizes a total ultimate expenditure 
of $350,000,000; the soldier settlement provision on the bonus 
bill does not fix a limit. Under both bills the sum spent would 
be the amount the Congress saw fit to appropriate. 

Mr. GARNER. Will not the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care to carry on a primary or kin- 
dergarten class in reclamation. I think the gentleman ought 
to read the bills before he makes a speech. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will be very brief. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman intend to give us a chance 
to vote on the Smith-McNary bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. The House has passed a reclamation bill 
and it is now in the Senate. A Senator has proposed the Smith- 
McNary bill as an amendment. Some Senator ought to have 
appeared before the Senate committee and offered the Smith- 
MeNary bill as a substitute if they prefer that bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Now will the gentleman answer my ques- 
tion—does he intend to give the House a chance to vote on the 
Smith-MecNary bill at this session? 

Mr. MONDELL, I think it is quite enough for the House of 
Representatives to pass one reclamation bill at a time. I do not 
think the House ought to be asked to pass a second reclamation 
bill until the Senate has acted one way or another on the bill 
that we sent over to the Senate. i 

It is entirely within the power of the Senate and those Sena- 
tors who are favorable to reclamation to put any kind of a 
reclamation measure they seek to pass on the bonus bill. The 
Smith-McNary measure would not in all respects provide for the 
soldiers, and the soldier is the man we must provide for in the 
bonus bill. But that measure could be amended by adding to 
it the provisions now on the bonus bill, so that the general plan 
of reclamation could be carried out for the soldier and broadened 
sufficiently to take in any project anywhere, But let me repeat 
that the reclamation measure on the bonus bill is a broad and 
comprehensive measure and could be utilized in every State in 
the Union. It is legislation halfway through Congress, and the 
Senate has not as yet passed on it one way or the other. 

In conclusion, let me say to the gentleman from Texas and 
his colleagues not to get.worried or disturbed, but if he will 
possess his soul in patience in due time we will endeavor to 
solve all of these problems to the satisfaction of the American 
people. We do think that the Democratie side that was re- 
sponsible for placing most of these problems on our doorstep 
ought to be a little more generous in helping solve them. [Ap- 
plause.] However, we do not expect much help from the Demo- 
cratic side. We realize we must solve most of the problems 
without their help and in spite of their opposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield me 
one minute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Tennessee one minute. 
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I yield to the gentleman from 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Wyoming 
refers to this side’s responsibility for opposing certain matters 
and says that we ought to take some part in solving the prob- 
lems, We are ready to vote on Muscle Shoals now; are you? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. We generally do those things after we have 
ees in regard to them and are prepared to vote intelli- 
gently. a 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We have consulted and we are 
prepared. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr, MONDELL. Oh, no; you have not consulted and you are 
not prepared. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the merits of this 
rule haying been thoroughly discussed and I hope generally un- 
3 by Members of the House, I move the previous ques- 

on. 

Sey question was taken, and the previous question was or- 


ered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11872. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. LonawortnH in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11872, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (U. R. 11872) to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Panama 
Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 343, 868, and 461 of the 
Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 of the Executive order 
of July 9, 1914, establishing. rules and regulations for the opening and 
navigation of the Panama © l and my phere pig thereto, including all 
water under its jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other officials 
on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, public 
roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the Canal Zone, and 
for other purposes, including provision as to certain fees, money orders, 
and interest deposits,” approved August 21, 1916; and to regulate di- 
vorces in the Canal Zone, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, there has been pending on 
the calendar for some months four separate bills for legislation 
touching the Panama Canal and the Panama Canal Zone. These 
bills are numbered H. R. 9202, H. R. 9101, H. R. 9051, H. R. 
9201. In order to expedite their consideration at the same 
time, it was thought advisable that all four bills be consoli- 
dated and reported as one bill, and that has been done, and it is 
now before the House under the rule as H. R. 11872. It is my 
purpose, when this bill shall have been passed, to table all the 
other bills now on the calendar that I haye mentioned. At first 
sight this bill seems rather formidable because of its length, but 
as a matter of fact there is very little new legislation in it, 
The legislation consists principally of certain amendments to 
existing laws that have been heretofore in force in the Canal 
Zone, In making these amendments the provisions of the pres- 
ent law as thus amended have been repeated in the bill, and it 
is because of the fact that these provisions are repeated that 
the bill appears to be rather long. However, as I stated, as a 
matter of fact, the amendments which are embodied in the bill 
are very short, and there is very little new legislation. The 
new legislation consists principally in the provision for divorces 
in the Canal Zone. I shall try to explain to the House briefly 
what the changes in the law are that are proposed in this legis- 
lation, and in doing that I would be grateful if I can proceed 
without interruption until I have completed my statement. 

In the beginning, let me say that the laws that now gerern 
in the Panama Canal Zone have been enacted from time to time 
since the year 1904, 

In 1904, when we took over the Canal Zone by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama, President Roosevelt issued a proclamation 
in which he put into effect the laws of the land to which the 
inhabitants thereof were accustomed, except in so far as those 
laws were inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our 
Constitution. Thereby the civil code and the criminal code of 
Pamana that existed at that time were by the President’s proc- 
lamation made the law of the Canal Zone. Afterwards the 


demeanors but for which the fine may 
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Isthmian Canal Commission was appointed by authority of Con- 
‘gress-and given legislative authority. From time to time that 
commission made laws, and those laws or orders of the com- 
mission were ratified by the Panama Canal act, and since 1912, 
when the Panama Canal act was passed, Congress has passed a 
few laws. The President has also at various times issued 
‘Executive orders which before 1912 had the effect of law. So 
that we have a body of laws for the Canal Zone consisting of 
these various orders of the President, the acts. of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and the executive order of President Roose- 
velt when the Canal Zone was taken over, and in addition 
thereto a few acts of Congress. In these various orders and 
acts are found the laws now in force on the Canal Zone. Some 
day it is going to be necessary to revise, rewrite, and simplify 
these laws. 

This legislation simply provides a few amendments which have 
been found by experience in the course of recent years to be 
necessary and important in connection with the government of 
the Panama Ganal. They are not of any importance particu- 
larly to you and to me or to the people of the United States here 
at home, but they are of very great importance to the people on 
the Canal Zone. This legislation was recommended during the 
former administration by the Secretary of War, through whom 
the President governs the Canal Zone. Bills were introduced for 
this purpose by the various Members, particularly by Mr. 
Esch, the chairman of the committee which has reported this 
bill, and by other members of that committee; but no action was 
taken by the House, although the committee reported favorably 
upon nearly all of the bills. During this Congress these bills to 
which I refer were reintroduced. 

This legislation is also recommended by the present Secretary 
of War and by the present Governor of the Canal Zone. I may 
say that it has been carefully considered and was reported by 
the committee without any minority report. 

Some of these amendments are to correct what have been 
found to be oversights and errors in, the original laws. For in- 
‘Stance, the first change is in ‘section 7 of the Panama Canal 
act. The Panama Canal act was ‘enacted in 1912 about the 
time of the completion of the Canal, and is the main act of Con- 
gress Which provides the law for the government of the Canal 
Zone. Section 7 of the Panama Canal act has reference, among 
other things, to the jurisdiction of the magistrates on the Canal 
Zone. It provides for the creation of the office of police magis- 
‘trate, as we would call it in this country, defines the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and, among other things, the magistrates were 
given jurisdiction in all eriminal cases wherein the punish- 
ment that may be imposed should not exceed a fine of $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, or both, Then the magis- 
trates were given the additional jurisdiction of holding prelim- 
inary trials in cases of felony and committing those charged 
with the felony to the ctrouit courts. It happens that there 
are a number of offenses under the laws there which are mis- 
be assessed as high as 
-$500, and the result is that in that kind of a case the magis- 
trate ean not try the case nor can he commit the defendants 
to the ‘circuit court, because they are not charged with felony. 
In that ‘class of offenses: there is no court to either hold a pre- 
liminary trial or to try the case, unless the circuit court hap- 
-pens to be in session. That results in hardship, so that the 
law ought to be amended so as to give the magistrates juris- 
diction to hold preliminary trials in those cases of misdemeanors 
in which fines may be in excess of the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. That is accomplished by the first amendment of section 
7 of the Panama Canal act, and it is found in lines 5 to 8 on 
‘page 3 of the bill. We add the following language to the law 
as it is now: 

And cha of misdemeanor in »which the punishment that may be 
8 a beyond the jurisdiction herein, granted to the magistrate 
court, 

So that that part of the section as amended will read as 
follows: 

Such magistrates shall also hold preliminary investigations in cha 
of felony ved 7 under Section 10 of this act aad: cha: of ri e 
demeanor in which the punishment that may be imposed is beyond the 
8 herein granted to the magistrate courts and commit or ball, 

n bailable cases, to the district. court, 

The second amendment is on page 4 of the bill. The present 
ilaw ‘allows:appeals in civil and criminal cases from judgments 
and rulings of the magistrates’ courts to the district court in 
all ‘cases. In other words, the law as originally drafted gives 
the right of appeal in all civil and criminal cases to the district 
court. There are a great many West Indians on the Oanal 
Zone. They like to go into court, because it gives them à cer- 
tain distinction and attention; they commit some minor offense 
and are brought into the magistrate’s court and fined from 
one to five or ten dollars. They invariably take an appeal to 


the circuit court, because they wunt to get into the circuit court, 
and very often they do it so as to gain delay until the circuit 
court meets, with the hope that the witnesses in the meantime 
will have disappeared and they can not be convicted. It has 
been thought ‘advisable to limit this right of appeal to cases 
‘where the fine exceeds’ $25. We have therefore added to the 
law the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That there shall be no right of appeal in criminal 
cases, except in those 
to fell or as been Aged engt aucesding Gan en en Sentan 

Section 8 of the Panama Canal act defines the jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the Canal Zone. There is one district 
court on the Canal Zone and there are two divisions of the dis- 
‘trict, ‘However, no provision is made wherein ‘the district 
court is given jurisdiction in cases of divorce. In other words, 
we have a district court in the Canal Zone, and it has. practi- 
cally the same jurisdiction’ that the district courts of the United 
States have by virtue of the Panama Canal act, but in granting 
jurisdiction Congress did not grant to the court jurisdiction’ to 
try cases of divorce. 

Now, it has been found desirable that the- district court of 
the Canal Zone be given jurisdiction over cases of divorce, 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. DENISON. ‘I will. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill if the situation is that there is no possible way for 
oe of the Canal Zone to obtain a divorce at the present 

e 

Mr. DENISON. That is the case. 

Mr. HILL. ‘And this bill corrects that condition? 

Mr. DENISON. ‘Yes. When we took over the Canal Zone, 
as I stated some time ago, the President by proclamation put 
into force the law of the land. Now, there was no provision 
for obtaining a divorce under the Colombian law. There is no 
such thing known under the Colombian law, and that law was 
put into effect on the Canal Zone and bas remained from that 
time until this. So, under the existing law there is no right 
of divorce. The Panama act did mot confer that jurisdiction 
on the district court. What has been the result? The- neces- 
sity for divorces has arisen frequently on the Panama Canal 
Zone, We have had many thousands of American ‘citizens’ liy- 
ing there and working on the Canal Zone during construction 
days and also since then in the operation of the canal. Gauses 
of divorce have arisen there the same as elsewhere. A former 
judge of the district court has heard quite a number of divorce 
cases and assumed jurisdiction, without having any justifica- 
tion for it in the law, and has granted a number of divorces, 
sand it has resulted in complications. [Laughter:] Now, there 
Was a new judge appointed down there at the beginning of the 
present administration—Judge Kerr, of Kentucky. Some di- 
vorce cases came up before him as they had ‘heretofore done, 
‘and he entered into a study of the subject and delivered a 
very learned opinion in which he held that the court was ab- 
‘solutely without jurisdiction to grant divorces because Con- 
gress had never conferred that jurisdiction upon it, and there- 
fore he dismissed the case pending before him. 

The governor has recommended that such jurisdiction be con- 
ferred upon the court and tthe Secretary of War has recom- 
mended it, and this bill, on page 4, line 24, simply adds to 
section 8 of the Panama Oanal act, where the other jurisdic- 
tion is conferred upon the district court, language appropriate 
to confer jurisdiction in divorce cases. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. OGDEN. Was not the question of the jurisdiction 
raised until recently in these divorce cases before Judge Kerr? 

Mr. DENISON. I am not able to answer that question. I 
do not know whether the former judge expressed an opinion 
on that subject or not. I think the former judge seemed to 
take the view that under the general equity jurisdiction of the 
court he had the right to hear and administer justice in 
‘eases of divorce. I do not ‘know whether the question of 
jurisdiction was considered or not, but it was never tested by 
any appellate. proceedings. : 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I Will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What about the question of guardian- 
ship and settlement of estates, and the like? Are those mat- 
ters taken care of down there under the present law? 
ery DENISON. Yes, sir; they are provided for in existing 

W. 
Now, the next amendment will be found on page 6 of the 
bill. It is a minor matter, but it is thought worthy of the 
recommendation to the Congress for a change. That is the 
question of fixing the compensation of jurors in the trial of 


cases. Under the present law the judge fixes the compensation 
of jurors. I do not know, of course, why the provision was 
originally put in the law, but it had no place there. It is no 
part of the functions of the court to fix the compensation of 
jurors. That ought to be provided for by the legislative au- 
thority, and the bill is amended on page 6 by inserting the 
following language to the language of section 8 of the Panama 
Canal act: ; 

The compensation of jurors shall be prescribed by order of the 
President. = 

That allows the President to fix the compensation by author- 
ity of this act. 

Now, the next amendment to which I wish to call attention 
is this, and it is an important one. The present Panama Canal 
act—— 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, May we have the reference? 

Mr. DENISON. It is at the bottom of page 6 and on the top 
of page 7. The present Panama Canal act contains the follow- 
ing provision, speaking of the district judge: 

During his absence or during any penoa of disability or disqualifica- 
tion from sickness or otherwise to discharge the duties the same shall 
be temporarily performed by any circuit or district judge of the United 
States who may be designated by the President, and who during such 
service shall receive the additional mileage and per diem allowed by 
law to district judges of the United States when holding court away 
from their homes. 

This original provision was enacted in 1912. Now, it has 
been found that you can not get a United States district judge 
to go down to Panama and hold court during the vacation or 
the temporary absence of the district judge. It is a long jour- 
ney down there, and the average district judge is a busy man 
and he has enough to look after at home. 

It is a long trip to the Canal Zone, and it has been found im- 
practicable to secure a judge to go down and hold court. It 
has never been done but once, and that was when the district 
judge was disqualified by the fact that he was an interested 
party in the lawsuit then pending, and Judge Clayton, I believe, 
of Alabama, was sent down there. The result is that when the 
judge has to leave there and take his vacation for 30 or 60 
days or more they have no court, the jail becomes clogged with 
offenders who can not get trials, and it is an expense and a 
wrong condition that ought to be remedied. Now, that is taken 
care of by the following provision in this bill. The provision 
I haye just read is stricken out and this is inserted in its place: 

During the absence of the district judge or during any period of 
disability or disqualification from sickness or otherwise. to discharge 
his duties, the same shall be 5 performed by a special judge, 
to be designated by the President, which designation may be made ack 
cablegram or otherwise, and who shall be an attorney at law quali 
to practice before the courts of the Canal Zone or any of the United 
States district courts or any of the superior courts of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States, and who during such service 
shall be paid at the same rate of compensation and the same mileage 
and per diem as that paid the district Saage of the Canal Zone. 

In other words, this amendment to the Panama Canal act 
authorizes the President, during the absence or disability of 
the district judge of the Canal Zone, to appoint a special judge, 
by cablegram or otherwise, from among the members of the 
bar of the Canal Zone or from among the members of the bar 
of the United States, if necessary, to act as district judge. That 
is the rule that is found in the laws of a number of the States, 
And it is an amendment that has been recommended by the 
district attorney and by the Governor of the Canal Zone, and 
by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. ROACH. I did not hear the statement as to what the 
amendment contained. Will it be mandatory on the President 
to so designate or may he still designate some of the acting 
judges in the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. The language reads: : 

During the absence of the district judge his duty shall be tem- 
porarily performed by a special judge to be designated by the President. 

Mr. ROACH. He can designate anyone, either here or down 
there? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. Now, the district attorney for the 
Canal Zone came before the committee and testified in the hear- 
ings, and after full hearings and careful investigation the com- 
mittee has concluded that that would be a wise provision. The 
district judge down there is living in the Tropics. A man can 
not live there very long without a change in climate now 
and then and taking a vacation, and he is allowed one under 
the law, anyhow. The court ought not to stop, and the defend- 
ants ought not to be compelled to remain in jail on account of 
the absence of the judge from the Canal Zone. And so it was 
thought wise that this provision should be added to the canal 
act. 
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Then there is another amendment to the Panama Canal act. 
The Panama Canal act, in section 8 as originally drafted, pro- 
vides for a district judge, for a district attorney, and for a 
marshal, and the marshal and the district attorney and the 


judge each receive $5,000 a year. Now, there may have been 
some justification for the office of marshal in former years. 
But conditions have changed on the Canal Zone. Things have 
become more settled there now as the population is gradually de- 
creasing, because they are from time to time reducing the number 
of employees. The canal has been completed, and there are only 
sufficient men there now on the Canal Zone to operate the canal. 
I think there are some 12,000 émployees on the canal at this 
time—11,000 or 12,000. It has been found that the office of 
marshal is entirely useless. He draws a salary of $5,000 for 
doing practically nothing except living there in comfort. The 
President this last year appointed a special commission to go 
down to the Canal Zone and make an investigation of condi- 
tions there. The commission made an investigation, and 
among other things they recommended that the office of marshal 
be abolished. 

The governor has made the same recommendation in a com- 
munication to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War 
has made a special recommendation to our committee that this 
provision be embodied in this legislation. And so we have 
amended section 8 of the Panama Canal act so as to abolish 
the office of marshal entirely after 60 days from the passage 
of this act. The amendment will be found on page 7 of the bill, 
and is as follows: 

Effective 60 days from the passage — 
shal is hereby 8 the n ae aie “curt 
shall be performed by the chief of police of the Canal Zone and such 
members of his force as he may deputize for that purpose, with the 
approval of the court. 

That amendment carries out the purpose of doing away with 
the office of marshal, 

Now, another amendment to the Panama Canal act—that is, 
section 9 of the act—is found on page 9 of the bill. I think I 
can explain it very briefly. It is very short, but it is of great 
importance. Section 9 of the Panama Canal act provides as 
follows: 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to review, revise, modify, reverse, or 
affirm the final judgments and decrees of the District Court of the 
Canal Zone and to render such judgments as in the opinjon of the 
said appellate court should have been rendered by the trial court in 
all actions and prowess in which the Constitution, or any statute, 
treaty, title, right, or privilege of the United Sta is involved and 
a right thereunder denied, and In cases in which the value in con- 


the oath of either 


troversy exceeds $1,000, to be ascertained b pers A 
criminal causes wherein 


or by other competent evidence, and also 
the offense charged is punishable as a felony. And such appellate 
jurisdiction, subject to the right of review by or appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States as in other cases authorized by law, may 
be exercised by said circuit court of appeals in the same manner, 
under the same lations, and by the same procedure as nearly as 
practicable as is done in reviewing the final judgments and decrees 
of the district courts of the United States. 

Now, it was not the intention of the Congress in the enact- 
ment of the original law to limit the right of appeal to one 
side in the controversy, namely, those whose rights were de- 
nied under the Constitution, treaties, and so forth. But the 
language has been so construed, and under that construction 
the right of appeal in those cases was only given to one per- 
son, and that is the person whose rights are alleged to have been 
denied. Now, important litigation has arisen in the Canal Zone 
in which that question was involved, and it is to remove that 
ambiguity that we strike out that phrase “a right thereunder 
denied?’ So it is made clear and plain that in all actions and 
proceedings in which the Constitution or any statute, treaty, 
title, right, or privilege thereunder is involved, and in cases ‘in 
which the amount in controversy exceeds $1,000, and so forth, 
the right of appeal to the United States circuit court is given 
to both sides of the controversy. That removes an ambiguity 
and corrects what was apparently an error in phraseology in 
drafting the original bill. 2 

Then there is this additional amendment to section 9 of the 
Panama Canal act. The right of appeal exists where the 
amount in controversy exceeds $1,000, and it sometimes happens 
that a case may arise in which the jurisdiction of the district 
court itself is challenged, and under existing law that question 
of jurisdiction can not be tested unless the amount in contro- 
versy exceeds $1,000. Now, it is apparent that that is not the 
way it should be. Wherever the district court, the trial court, 
assumes jurisdiction and a party desires to question the juris- 
diction entirely of the court, there ought to be a right to test 
that question in the appellate court without regard to the amount 
in controversy, because the question of jurisdiction of the court 
ought always to be open to review. 
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So section 9 of the Panama Canal act is amended by adding 
the words at the bottom of page 9 of the bill, as follows: 

But whenever any such case is not otherwise reviewable in sald 
appellate court the question of jurisdiction alone shall be reviewable 
by said appellate court. 

That corrects that error in the law. 

Now, I call the attention of the committee to the next amend- 
ment of the existing law, which appears on page 10 of the bill. 
That is paragraph (c), which is as follows: 

Case ‘Kone. TTT h 1 

n: ne 
vested. ta said court? Kaa the cone OF vil vil procedure of the Canal 
Zone und the rules of practice adopted in liks id zone, in so far as — 4 
authorize a blending of said jurisdictions in cases at law and in equity, 
are hereby confirmed, 

That amendment has been suggested because of the fact that 
there is some uncertainty among members of the bar in the 
Canal Zone as to whether or not the court has the right to 
exercise what is called a blended jurisdiction of law and equity. 
Prior to the passage of the Panama Canal act the court exer- 
cised law and equity jurisdictions separately, as is done in 
many of the States. That is done particularly in my own State 
of Minois now. But after the passage of the Panama Canal 
act, from that time until this, the court has been exercising 
equity and law jurisdiction blended, following the rules now 
practiced in a number & the States. That right of the court 
has been questioned by some of the members of the bar, and 
it leaves it uncertain; and so, in order to remove that uncer- 
tainty and if possible avoid the litigation growing out of it, it 
has been thought wise to make the provision clear in the law, 
and so we have provided for what is called blended jurisdic- 
tion in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I notice in section 9 of the bill that 
you provide— 
TCT 
Supreme Court of the Canal Zone and retain the ju thereot in 
office for such time as to him may seem necessary to determine finally 
any causes and proceedings which may be pending therein. 

Ts not the supreme court discontinued now? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; certainly, That is simply repeating 
the existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The supreme court, as a matter of 
fact, does not exist now? 

Mr. DENISON. No. That is abolished. We are amending 
that section of the Panama Canal act in another particular, and 
in order te do that we repeat the present law with the amend- 
ment. We are not undertaking to make any change in that 
particular part of the law now. 

The next amendment embodied in this bill is an amendment 
to section 288 of the Penal Code. That section forbids all kinds 
of prize fights or exhibitions of all kinds. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Are they prevalent, these prize fights, on the 
Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. No. I was going to say that when the 
Penal Code was enacted there was, of course, in that country 
a tendency to gambling and having fights of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly there was a tendency to have prize fights down there; 
it was in order to stop prize fighting or anything resembling 
prize fighting that this section 288 was originally drafted. It 
was very stringent, It 3 that 


A person who pew 2 8 or does an 
act to A eg Ab a t 8 8 — . fight, or ae 


in a pablie or private 


engages sparring. ex with or without 
gloves, — 2 a Canal Zone, who sends or pupil es a challenge or 
acceptance of 22 for such an ee or fight, or trains or 
assists a n training or preparing for such an exhibition or 
fight, s Any perso 1 ‘of a felony, and upon Sonviction shall be not 
more than $5,000, or be imprisoned in the penitentiary not more than 


three years, or both. 

We now have on the Canal Zone Army camps and naval 
stations, and the fleets go down there for maneuvers, and a 
part of the physical training of the men in the Army camps 
and in the naval stations is training in boxing. They teach 
boxing and have wrestling contests, and particularly boxing 
contests. It is part of the recreation and training, the physical 
training in the Army camps; and under the present law that is 
not permitted, We thought that this law ought to be amended. 
The Government has recommended that the law be amended 
so as to permit these friendly boxing contests among the men, 
which is a part of their physical training. So we have added 
to that provision this language: 


Provided, however, Thae the provisions of this section shall not app 
to voluntary boxing or sparring exhibitions conducted under rules an 
regulations to be — . j by the President of the United States, 
or by the Governor of Panama Canal Zone by authority of the 
President of the United Bates 

The committee saw no objection to permitting such friendly, 
Sport and recreation in the Army camps, and therefore we put 
this provision in the law, leaving it entirely under the control 
of the President, under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, boxing will be permitted? 

Mr. DENISON. ‘Yes; under regulations prescribed by the 
President. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 
aes RAMSEYER, That does not limit it to the Army and 

avy 

Mr. DENISON. No. It does not limit it to those, but that 
is the reason why the law is being amended, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the population of the Canal Zone, 
if the gentleman has the figures at hand? 

Mr. DENISON. About a year ago there were some 20,000 
or 21,000 employees on the Canal Zone. That number has been 
reduced now to about 12,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Are they Americans? 

Mr. DENISON. No. A great many of them are West Indian 
colored people, who do the common labor. I do not know how 
many of them have families there, but the gentleman can make 
an estimate based on the general average. But there ara 
about 12,000 employees on the Canal Zone at the present time, 
with such families as they have. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Can the gentleman state what nativa 
population there is there that were there when we took over 
the Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. There are none there now except those who 
are working on the canal or the Panama Railroad. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In removing to the Canal Zone an Ameri- 
can does not lose his citizenship in the State from which he 
comes, does he? Our official connection with the Canal Zone, 
as I understand it, differs materially from our connection with 
the Territories? 

Mr. DENISON. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that that is a question of law and a question of fact. It is 
largely a matter of intention. Some of the employees have 
gone down there with the intention of staying there, and if 
they remove their families and stay there it is often with the 
intention of becoming residents there. If they go down there 
temporarily and do not cut loose from their connection here 
they are not understood to be residents there. 

Mr. LONDON. I understood the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio to be whether a citizen of the United States would 
lose his citizenship by residing there. 

Mr. DENISON. No. He would not lose his citizenship. I 
thought the gentleman from Ohio meant his residence. 

Now, another amendment of importance is found on page 11 
of the bill, and that has reference to another section of the 
Penal Code, defining grand larceny. 

The original Penal Code defined grand larceny, among other 
things, as the stealing of anything with a value in excess of $25; 
in other words, the limitation on grand larceny under the origi- 
nal Penal Code was $25, Anything below that was petit larceny. 
Afterwards that was amended so as to reduce the limit to $10, 
so that the present law provides that the stealing of any prop- 
erty of a value in excess of $10 is grand larceny; and tha 
present law also provides that if the thing stolen is the prop- 
erty of the Government or of the Panama Canal or of any of 
the municipalities on the Canal Zone, without regard to its 
value, it is grand larceny; a very unreasonable and harsh law. 
While there may have been some justification for it in the con- 
struction days when the Government had so much property 
there, certainly there is no justification for continuing such a 
harsh provision of law now. For instance, the district attorney 
testified that colored men would sometimes be caught stealing 
a cement sack that belonged to the Government, and under the 
present law that is a felony, and the man can be sent to the 
penitentiary for it, and he loses his rights as a citizen. 

Mr. ROACH. Does not the gentleman believe that when 
property is taken from a dwelling, regardless of its value, the 
punishment should be more serious? Property taken from a 
dwelling may have a particular value and yet its cash value 
may be very small. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know that that distinction is made 
when it is taken from a dwelling. 
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Mr. ROACH, I know it is when taken from the person, and 
also certain live stock, but it occurs to me also that it should 
be made grand larceny where the property is taken from a 
dwelling house, 

Mr. DENISON. Where a person is robbed and his property 
taken from his person in that way, that makes it a more seri- 
ous offense. But, however, the only amendment which this bill 
makes is to increase the value limit of the property to $50, so 
that if this bill passes, the value of the property taken must 
be as much as $50 in order to constitute grand larceny, If it 
is below $50 it will be petit larceny. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I recall the definition and 
penalty of larceny, there is no change, except what the gentle- 
man has stated, as to the limitation in the amount. Of course 
it is grand larceny if it is taken from the person without regard 
to the amount taken. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BEEDY. Doubtless when property is stolen from a 
dwelling there must be some other provision that would bring it 
within the offense of breaking and entering. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; that is taken care of in another provi- 
sion of the Penal Code. When they break into a house, that 
constitutes burglary. 

Now, the next amendment is found on page 11 of the bill, and 
that is the new provision in regard to embezzlement. The pres- 
ent law in regard to embezzlement on the Canal Zone provides 
that if the property embezzled is the property of the Govern- 
ment or of the Panama Canal, or of any of the municipalities 
there, it is embezzlement without regard to the amount of 
money involved. We have stricken out that distinction en- 
tirely, and we make no distinction between property belonging 
to the Government and property belonging to private individ- 
uals. The committee could not see any reason for carrying 
that distinction in the law, and therefore we have stricken it 
from the law. 

Section 343 of the Penal Code is amended in this particular 
with regard to petit larceny: Having raised the limit of the 
amount necessary to constitute grand larceny, having made it 
$50 instead of $10, thereby making the stealing of property of 
less than $50 in value petit larceny, we had to increase the pen- 
alty in cases of petit larceny. Under the existing law the 
highest penalty for petit larceny is a ſine of $25. Of course it 
would not be consistent to fine a man only $25 for stealing as 
much as $50. So we have amended the law with reference to 
petit larceny by increasing the maximum penalty to $100 in- 
stead of $25. 

On page 13 of the bill will be found an amendment to para- 
graph 2 of the Executive order of the President of July 9, 1914, 
establishing rules and regulations for the operation of the 
canal. Section 2 of that order originally read as follows: 


Any person violating any of the provisions of the rules and regula- 
tions established hereunder shall be ilty of a misdemeanor, 


avd upon conviction thereof shall be puni by a fine not exceedin 
3509 or pamane in jail not exceeding 30 days, or by both su 
ne and imp: nt. 


In other words, under existing law a person who violates any 
of the regulations governing the operation of the canal may be 
fined in any amount not exceeding $500. Now, it has been found 
in actual practice that most of the offenses that come within 
the provisions of this law are petty offenses, For instance, the 
natives will come into the entrance to the canal from up the 
coast of Panama, bringing their produce to market, and they 
may sometimes fail to have a light on their canoe, or something 
of that kind, which is a violation of these regulations governing 
the operation of the canal, and they may be fined as much as 
$500. The result of it is that all offenses of that kind are taken 
out of the jurisdiction of the magistrates, because the magis- 
trates are given jurisdiction of those offenses only in which the 
offenders may be fined not exceeding $100. 

It is in order to relieve that condition and let the magistrates 
go ahead and dispose of these petty offenses and in order to 
prevent the clogging of the district court’s docket that the com- 
mittee has thought it wise to make the maximum penalty $100 


instead of $500. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This may not have any direct bearing 
upon the bill, but I desire some information relating to the pro- 
cedure in the Canal Zone, Do the magistrates, who corre- 
spond to justices of the peace in this country, have the right to 
hold preliminary hearings and bind the defendant over directly 
to the United States district court, or simply to hold such person 
for action by a grand jury? 

Mr. DENISON, There is no provision in the Canal Zone for 
a grand jury. These magistrates under the law have jurisdic- 


tion to hold preliminary trials in all cases of felony and commit 
the offenders to the circuit court. By one of the amendments I 
referred to awhile ago we are providing that the magistrates 
may hold preliminary trials in those cases of misdemeanor in 
which the maximum penalty exceeds the jurisdiction of the mag- 
istrates’ court. For instance, take one of the provisions of the 
Volstead Act as an illustration to show how we legislate un- 
wisely for distant places like the Canal Zone. 

Under the Volstead Act if a man is caught with whisky or 
liquor in his possession in the Canal Zone he may be fined 
not exceeding $500. Sailors come ashore, go over to Panama 
and have a good time, and in order to get back to their vessels 
have to come back through the Canal Zone, and they go back 
frequently with a bottle in their hip pocket. They are arrested 
and searched, and perhaps found with half a pint of liquor in 


trate, who only has jurisdiction in cases where the maximum 
fine is $100, and so his go to the district court; 
and under existing law the magistrate can not even hold a 
preliminary trial and allow bail. The man has to go to jail 
and stay there until the district court meets and can hear his 
case. These things ought to be remedied, and that is the pur- 
pose of this legislation, to remedy such mistakes in existing 
law and provide a remedy where there is none provided by 
existing law. 

Now, I call attention to another change we are making in 
existing law. On August 21 passed an act to extend 
certain privileges of the Canal Zone to other officials in the 
Canal Zone, and certain privileges to the canal employees. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield before he goes 
to that question? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. ‘ 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman stated that there is no 
grand jury in the Panama Canal Zone. There is a provision 
in the Constitution of the United States that no person shall 
be held te answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime 
unless on the presentment or indictment by a grand jury except 
cases arising in the land or naval forces or in the militia when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger. This Canal 
Zone is governed by the War Department, but there are civilian 
employees there; suppose one of them commits an offense, how 
do you get around that provision in reference to a grand jury 
in the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. The courts there are not United States 
courts; they are what we used to call Territorial courts. The 
Constitution does not apply there in that sense. We have 
sour had provision for a grand jury in the law of the Canal 

ne. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who presents the indictment there? 

Mr. DENISON. The Supreme Court has held that that pro- 
vision of the Constitution does not apply to State courts but 
only to United States courts. There are a number of States 
that have no provision for a grand jury. The question has been 
tested out in a case that went up from the eonsular courts in 
China, where a man was tried for a capital offense and there 
was no indictment by a grand jury. The Supreme Court held 
that that provision of the Constitution was not applicable to 
those courts, as I recall it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What officer is authorized to file what 
amounts to an indictment against a defendant who is sup- 
posed to have committed an offense in order to get the case 
properly tried before the district court? 

Mr. DENISON. It is done in the Canal Zone as it is done 
in South Dakota and in those States that have no grand-jury 
system; the district attorney prepares an indictment and files 
it in the court. In my State he files what is called an informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In South Dakota there is a preliminary 
information filed before the justice of the peace and the party 
is bound over to the circuit court when the State attorney 
files an information which in legal effect is the same as an 
indictment by a grand jury. $ 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Have you no grand jury? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Provision is made for a grand jury in 
South Dakota, but it is very seldom used in practice. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, I call attention to another change in 
existing law. It has been found tħat vessels frequently call at 
canal ports with men on board who have committed crimes 
on the high seas. Members of the crew or others on board the 
vessel have perhaps broken into parts of the vessel and stolen 
property, or have attempted to commit murder, or actually 
committed murder on the high seas. The question has arisen 
as to what they should do with this class of offenders. Un- 
der the present law all such offenders who commit offenses on 
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vessels of the United States on the high seas may be tried 
in any district court of the United States in which the offender 
may be found, or in which he was first brought to port; that 
is the present law. 

So that when a man commits an offense upon a United States 
vessel on the high seas he is immediately brought into one of 
the ports of the United States, and the district court has juris- 
diction to try him, and that is the only court that does have 
such jurisdiction. The district court in the Canal Zone is not 
a United States district court, however; it is a Territorial court, 
and that court at present has no jurisdiction to try offenses 
committed on the high seas upon vessels of the United States 
entering those ports. There is urgent need there for a court 
having that jurisdiction, because Panama is one of the great 
gateways of the world. American vessels are calling there con- 
tinually from day to day, and they very often have men on 
board who have committed offenses on the high seas. They 
want to land them and try them or dispose of them in some way. 
It is important that the district court should have that juris- 
diction, and by this bill we are conferring that jurisdiction upon 
the court. 

I started to discuss another subject when I was interrupted, 
and that was one of the provisions of the act of August 21, 
1916. By that act authority was given in the Canal Zone to the 
employees to deposit their money in the post office. It is called 
a post-office deposit and deposit money orders are issued. That 
provision was carried in order to encourage thrift and saving 
on the part of the canal employees. They are down there, over 
2,000 miles from home, and are making very good wages. The 
Government wanted them to save and accumulate. So provi- 
sion was made that the employees might deposit their money in 
the post office and take a certificate for it. The law provided 
that they should receive 2 per cent interest on the money de- 
posited. The governor recommends that that rate of interest 
be raised ; the committee thought that it ought to be raised, and 
this bill on page 14 amends the law by providing that the Gov- 
ernment shall pay the employees who make these deposits in the 
post office 3 per cent interest. 

The Government will not lose any money by it, because the 
canal government deposits that money in the banks of this 
country while they have it in their possession, and collects 
from the banks from 3 to 33 per cent interest. < 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be advisable to make it 4 per cent. 
That is the rate that one-half of the savings banks in the coun- 
try now pay the depositors. 

Mr. DENISON. That would mean that the Government 
would lose money on the deposits. We do not want the Govern- 
ment to make any profit and we do not want the Government 
to lose by this system of accepting deposits. This amendment 
is suggested in order to give the employees a little higher rate 
of interest on their deposits. 

This concludes my discussion of all of the amendments to 
existing laws that are made by this bill, unless I have inad- 
verteutly overlooked some of them. 

Mr. CHALMERS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In opening the discussion of the matter 
of divorce, the gentleman spoke of the practice followed by a 
former court, and that the following judge ruled that he had 
no such right. What about the standing of the decisions of 
the former court as to children, and so forth? 

Mr, DENISON. That is a very pertinent question. Section 
22 of the bill provides as follows: 

Sec. 22. That all proceedings in the district court of the Canal 
Zone, wherein and whereby a decree of divorce has heretofore been 
granted upon legal service, and wherein other orders have been made 
affecting the status of the parties or their children, are hereby legalized. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; but there is the question of legal 
service. 

Mr. DENISON. That means legal service under the practice 
of the courts. They had proper service. The defendants were 
properly served and brought before the court. That is a ques- 
tion of law. Personally I consulted some very good lawyers, 
and it is the view of many of the best lawyers that Congress 
can by this act legalize divorces that have been granted by a 
court which had no jurisdiction to grant them, if there was 
proper service and the parties were properly before the court. 

Mr, CHALMERS. If this act does not do that, it seems to me 
that it ought to be amended so that there would be no question 
about it. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the view of the committee, and we 
undertake to do that. When you undertake to deal with ques- 
tions of property, a different question is involved; a great many 


good lawyers think that Congress could not pass an act that 
would be retroactive with reference to the status of property, 
However, divorce is a proceeding in the nature of a proceeding 
in rem; it pertains to the status of persons and Congress has 
the power to pass a law legalizing invalid divorces where the 
parties were properly before the court. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I notice that section 12, on page 14, enu- 
merates nine causes for divorce. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not the language rather peculiar? Would 
it not be better to begin the section by saying: 

It shall be lawful for the injured party to obtain a divorce and 
dissolution of a marriage contract in Phe district court of the Canal 
Zone in every case where— 

And so forth. 

In other words, the way the sentence reads now it is very 
cumbersome and language is used that is almost incomprehen- 
sible. Here is a section that begins with— ~- 

That in every case in which a marriage has been or hereafter may be 
contracted— 
and then follow 22 lines. 

Mr. DENISON, I think that is very clear. 
for the benefit of the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I have read it, but I think it would be 
so much more clearly stated if you were to say— 

It shall be lawful for the injured party to obtain a divorce and dis- 
solution of a marriage contract in every case in which— 

And so forth. 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, that is only a difference of phraseology. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not see why lawyers and legislators insist 
on framing laws in language that is not understandable; 
language that makes very disagreeable reading. I know that it 
is not the fault of the gentleman from Illinois, because I am sure 
that he has followed the precedents, but that is one of the 
dangerous habits of a lawyer. 

Mr, DENISON. I think it is very plain as it is. It enumerates 
the various causes for divorce. 

Mr. LONDON. There is one other thing that I want to ask 
the gentleman, and it is in reference to the illegitimacy of 
children. Section 18, on page 20, provides that no divorce shall 
in anywise affect the legitimacy of children of the marriage 
except in cases where the marriage shall be declared void on 
the grounds of a prior marriage. Why should the child be 
penalized in any case? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, that is a question which the gentleman 
will have to put to the parents. We do not penalize the child. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, yes, you do. You stamp the child as 
illegitimate where there has been a prior marriage. 

Mr. DENISON. We do not do it; the parents do it. Where 
a man has a wife living and he marries a second woman, this 
bill will grant the second woman a divorce. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that, but assume a case where 
a woman innocently marries a man who is proven to have been 
married at the time to somebody else and the marriage is de- 
clared void. Why should the child of that woman be stamped 
as an illegitimate child? 

Mr. DENISON. Is not that done everywhere? 

Mr. LONDON. Well, no. I am under the impression where 
a divorce is given on account of a prior marriage that the child 
does not suffer in most of the States. In any event, it ought 
not to suffer. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman will find, I think, that a 
man can not have a legitimate child by one woman when he 
has another living wife and when there has been no divorce. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, assume that one or both parties are 
innocent. I take a case where one married under the belief 
that the former spouse is dead? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say this in regard to the provision 
with reference to divorces. As I said awhile ago in the be- 
ginning of my remarks there is no law in the Panama Canal 
Zone for granting a divorce on any ground. It has led to cer- 
tain conditions of immorality there. The authorities down 
there—the people, the governor, the law officers, the judge—all 
feel that there ought to be some provision of law for granting 
divorces—a divorce code. The Secretary of War has recom- 
mended it. We are enacting this provision here for the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. I do not suppose there are any two Members 
of the House who exactly agree upon what a divorce code 
ought to be, but we are not enacting this law for our own 
States. We are enacting this for the people down there, and 
this bill has been presented to them, and it meets with the 
approval of the officials of the Canal Zone, who know the condi- 
tions down there; it has the approval of the district attorney, 
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who is familiar with those conditions, and it has the approval 
of the governor. 

Mr. KING. How about the people? : 

Mr. DENISON. Without regard to whether it might meet 
the approval of all people up here, the committee presents it as 
the best judgment of the committee upon the subject of provid- 
ing for divorces for the Panama Canal Zone. Each of us are 
more or less inclined to take a provincial view of this subject. 
We are inclined or prejudiced in favor of the divorce laws of 
our own respective States. It would be almost impossible for 
us to agree on a divorce code for this country. But here we are 
legislating for the limited number who are compelled to live on 
that little zone of land 10 miles wide running across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Those who are familiar with the conditions 
down there and who are responsible for the administration of 
the laws there approve the pending bill. I think, therefore, we 
will make no mistake in accepting it ag it is presented. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, the committee is composed of good 
lawyers, and I am not going to discuss the various grounds for 
divorces enumerated in this bill but the reason for arranging 
it the way it is. All writers on domestic relations make a dis- 
tinction between annulment of marriages and divorces. There 
is a very clear line of distinction between the two. Annulments 
are based on causes which exist at the time the marriage con- 
tract is entered into. Divorces are granted for causes which 
arise after the marriage contract is entered into, and there is 
quite a difference as to the property rights under the two stat- 
utes, as well as the legitimacy of children. The codes of the 
various States differ; I know my State has a section on divorces 
and giving grounds for divorce, and it has a different section 
for annulment of marriages and the grounds for such annul- 
ments. 

Now, here the committee reports in a bill all under the head 
of divorces. For instance, the first two grounds are discussed 
by writers on domestic relations and by the code of my State as 
grounds for annulment—first, if impotent; second, if he or she 
had a wife or husband living at the time of such marriage. 
Undoubtedly the committee had some reason or reasons which 
were forcible enough to cause them to arrange it in this way, 
and I should like to know why you did not make the distinction 
between annulment of marriage and divorce that the law writers 
universally do; and so far as I know the codes of most of the 
States make such distinctions. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, of course, the gentleman from Iowa 
has in mind the law of his own State. The gentleman's state- 
ment of the codes of the different States is not exactly correct, 
because a great many of the States contain this provision as we 
have it here. For instance, take the law of the State of Ilinois, 
with which I am more familiar, as the gentleman is more 

familiar with the law of his State, and you will find this provi- 
sion is identical with the law of Illinois, and with the laws of 
some of the other States. In the preparation of this bill we 
endeavored to be as brief as possible. We consulted—I did, 
rather—in drafting the bill Judge Frank Feuille, who was the 
special attorney for the Panama Canal for some 12 or 14 years, 
I think. I think he understands the situation down there better 
than any other man on the Canal Zone. I think he understands 
the law in force down there better than any other man I know. 
He is a student of the Spanish language and Spanish laws, and 
his experience as special attorney for the canal government for 
a number of years brought him in contact with the people and 
gave him a splendid opportunity to become familiar with the 
needs of the people better than any man I know of. This bill 
was prepared and submitted to Judge Feuille and it meets with 
his approval; it follows the laws of a number of States, and I 
do not think it is subject to the objection which the gentleman 
makes, 

Mr. RAMSETER. Is it not true that writers always make 
that distinction between annulment of marriage and divorce, 
and the property rights of the parties are different? Now, Con- 
gress is supposed to be composed of leading legal lights of the 
country, and would it not furnish a better model—probably as 
this is the first divorce law Congress ever passed—I am not 
gure about that statement, but would it not be more logical 
to have written in here—it would not take any more space— 
that the grounds for divorce are so and so, and that the grounds 
for annulment of illegal marriages are so and so? 

Mr, DENISON. There is some ground for difference of 
opinion on that question. I am perfectly familiar with the dis- 
tinction the gentleman refers to, as I have noticed it in the text- 
books. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I asked why you did not follow the logical 
course of text writers and most of the State codes? 
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Mr. DENISON. We were not attempting to draft this bill 
as a model divorce code, but as a brief, concise divorce eode for 
the Canal Zone; it meets with the approval of those who are 
familiar with conditions there, and for that reason we thought 
it ought to meet with the approval of Congress. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The grounds here for divorce I know are 
more liberal than the grounds for divorce in my own State. 
The gentleman is doubtless familiar in a way with the divorce 
laws of the various States. Are not the grounds for divorce 
in this bill more liberal than the average of the States of the 
Union? What does the gentleman know about that? 

Mr. DENISON. My investigation shows it is more liberal 
than some of the States and less liberal than others, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In the opinion of the gentleman it will 
not create a Reno down there or an Alexandria? 

Mr. DENISON. I am very glad the gentleman mentioned 
that, We have put in this bill ample safeguards to prevent 
the Canal Zone from being used as a place to which to go to 
get a quick divorce. They can not do it under this bill. The 
courts will not be open to anybody except those who have offi- 
cial residence there or who are employed there. We have con- 
sidered that question with great care in this bill. 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. I want to state that in Penn- 
sylvania there is no distinction between annulment and divorce. 
It is all divorce. And that is true in many of the Eastern 
States, if not in most of them. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In case the divorce is granted on the 
ground of impotency at the time of marriage, does that dis- 
solve the union as of date of marriage or of date of decree— 
that is, is it retroactive? 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. An annulment decree, in fact, decrees 
that marriage never existed. 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has never made 
any such distinction between annulment and divorce. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman states that this creates a 
divorce code only for Government employees and officers? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does this mean that the wife of one of 
those would not have jurisdiction? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, no. 

Mr, KING. If the gentleman please, are there no other 
people down there that live in the zone that ought to have this 
privilege extended to them? 

Mr. DENISON. I will state to my friend from Illinois that 
no one is permitted to live on the Canal Zone except officers 
and employees, and of course their families. There are one 
or two exceptions. For instance, there is an oil company that 
sells gasoline, I think, that has an employee or a few employees 
there, but otherwise there is no one living on the Canal Zone 
except employees and officials. The Government owns all the 
property there. No one can acquire a home there except from 
the Government, and the purpose of the Government is to 
limit the Canal Zone to those who have business there for the 
Government. We have depopulated the Canal Zone entirely for 
that reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I assume that the courts in the Canal 
Zone have the correlative power of adjusting the property 
rights between husband and wife at the time of the divorce? 

Mr. DENISON. Have the power? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I assume they have the right to settle 
their property rights? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If that is true, it may be that the dis- 
tinction the gentleman from Iowa made is important. If a 
woman marries a man who is already married, she can acquire 
no property interest in what he possesses, while she would 
acquire a property interest if he was lawfully married, 

Mr. DENISON. That is all within the control of the court 
when the decree is entered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The court would have the right to make 
the distinction? 

Mr. DENISON. Tes; the court would have that right. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no other questions now, I will 
make any further explanations of the bill that may be neces- 
sary when we read the bill under the five-minute rule. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, if I were authorized by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to make a 
report on its proceedings of this day, I should, after addressing 
the Chair, say, The committee, having had under considera- 
tion the Hoch bill and the Sweet bill, intended to give the 
people some relief from certain oppressive provisions of the 
transportation act, 1920, have instructed me to report that we 
have given about six weeks’ consideration to those measures 
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and have come to no resolution thereon.” The people of the 

~country who have been suffering so much because of the trans- 
portation act of 1920, and particularly because of sections 13 
and 15a, which were intended to be amended by the bills to 
which I have referred, are entitled now to know that this Con- 
gress will take no action for their relief. 

The transportation act of 1920 has now been a law for over 
two years. For the first six months of that time the Treasury 
of the United States bore the burden of the mismanagement 
and inefficiency and the wickedness of railroad management. 
At the end of the six months that burden was passed to the 
people by an increase in railroad rates averaging about 333 
per cent. Under that burden, intended to yield to the rail- 
roads from fifteen to eighteen hundred millions of dollars, 
the people have reeled until this time. Their complaints have 
been met by the majority in control of Congress by the prom- 
ise of the passage of bills designed to remedy the wrong that 
was done them. The irritation of the people has been quieted 
by the statement that these bills are under consideration. They 
have looked forward to the time when relief should come to 
them. 

Now they find that after all their forbearance and suffering 
the committee has declared itself incapable of dealing with the 
subject. It has deferred consideration of these measures until 
such time—mark you the gentle sarcasm—‘ until such time 
after the beginning of the session of Congress in December 
next as the committee may see proper to bring the subject 
forward.” 

We know what that means. All of us know that there will be 
no time at the next session of Congress to consider these 
matters. All of us know that by taking that action the com- 
mittee has interposed a plea of bankruptcy to the claim for 
relief that the people have upon them. 

“ Oh,” they say, the law has not been thoroughly tried. We 
have not tested out the transportation act of 1920. We do not 
know how it is going to work. Let us give it a little more time 
for operation.” 

The same gentlemen are saying that now who said, when the 
Esch-Cummins bill was being considered in the House, It is 
a great constructive measure.” It comes from the same source. 
Not time enough! Oh, for those who have not yet been able to 
see the wrong that was done to the American people by that act 
there will never be time enough for them to see, because they are 
blind. The act has not only grievously oppressed the people, 
but I call your attention to the fact that this enormous increase 
in the cost of transportation was imposed upon the country at 
the very time when it was most oppressive to us. It had its 
inception when the business conditions of this country were on 
a sharp decline. But the railroads needed the increases; they 
wanted the money and so, of course, they got it. Now the 
committee and this Congress and this administration lack cour- 
age and intelligence enough to be able to produce the remedy. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How much money has been 
paid out of the National Treasury, if anything, under section 
15a of the transportation act of 1920 to the railroads? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Under the transportation act of 1920 
we guaranteed that the earnings should be equal to the stand- 
ard return for a period of six months. I presume that is what 
the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. No. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. What does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Under section 15a has the 
Government paid a single dollar to a railroad? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What particular clause of section 
15a? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Either one. Or take the 
whole of it. 

We have incurred a liability to the railroads under the 
guaranty clause for the six months’ period after the trans- 
portation act was enacted of an amount variously estimated at 
from $600,000,000 to $900,000,000. The exact amount which 
has been paid I am not able to say at this time. The last time 
I had the figures it was between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is about $700,000,000. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You gentlemen may remember the 
harrangue I indulged the House with when the Winslow bill 
was passed, I then said that that act would cost the Treasury 
some $800,000,000. I then insisted that the railroads should 
be required to bring in their claims then and have a settlement. 
The answer was made that the total aggregate amount could 
not be over $635,000,000. Yet we have already paid, so the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GraHam] informs me, about 


$700,000,000, and there are yet perhaps hundreds of millions 
A 


that remain to be paid. 


Let me say this: Our committee does not know what the 
trouble is. Our committee has not yet found out that the trans- 
portation act of 1920 needs to be remedied. Our committee has 
not found out the iniquities of the way in which rates are made, 
of the grouping system or of the incomes allowed to the rail- 
roads under section 15a. But the people of this country have 
found out. They know what was done to them. 

As we came from the committee this morning one of the ablest 
members remarked to another as they walked out, referring 
to those members who had yoted to postpone further consid- 
eration of the remedial measure, Well, they will take more 
interest in these bills after the ist of next November.” He re- 
ferred to the November elections which are coming along. The 
other member made a reply to him, “Oh, I don’t know; when 
Members lose their seats in Congress they usually take very 
little interest in things afterwards. It is very likely that we 
can not get a quorum of this committee next December.” The 
people know, if the committee and Congress do not know. 

I listened with emotion to the piteous plea made by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mor] this morning, when he 
complained of the burdens which have been imposed upon this 
Congress. I suppose he meant upon the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republican majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress; he spoke of the grievous burdens that have been imposed 
on Congress by the administration of the previous Democratic 
President. 

Mr. KING. What hope or expectation is there in the Demo- 
cratic Party to remedy the railroad situation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has asked me to enter 
upon a subject that in the minutes remaining of the time that 
I have allotted to myself I can not hope to take up. But I will 
Say a little something to the gentleman along that line if he 
will just listen now for a moment. The gentleman from Wyo- 
ming did not say so, but it is a fact just the same, that every one 
of those measures that has imposed a burden upon the American 
people was supported by a practically unanimous vote of the 
Republicans who were Members of Congress. Every error that 
the Democrats committed, if they committed errors, the Repub- 
licans are equally guilty of. I guarantee, gentlemen, that if 
you examine the records of the votes, you will find that every 
vote that was passed during the war that tended to impose a 
burden upon the people of the United States was supported with 
greater unanimity upon that side of the House than upon this. 
And if men are ever estopped from criticism, if they are ever 
bound to stand by their guns, if they are ever expected to stand 
by the burdens which they themselves have created, then the Re- 
publican majority are bound to meet without complaint the 
burdens and duties of solving the problems arising out of the 
war. It was as much your war as ours, 

But I want to offer you Republicans a little ray of hope, 
Only a little while longer, gentlemen. Be patient; bear the 


burden the best you can. The people will relieve you of it 


Eri yy first chance they get. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. I yield 
one hour to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis} is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is going to discuss a very important ques- 
tion now pending before Congress and the country, to wit, the 
ship subsidy bill. I think that on that subject, to which he has 
given great attention, he is entitled to a hearing by more 
gentleman than are here, and I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Sixty Members present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Almon Barkley Bland, Va Britten 
Anderson Beck Blanton Brooks, Pa. 
Andrew, Mass. Bell ies Buchanan 
Anso Bixler Bond Burke 
Appleby Black Brand Burtness 
rentz Blakeney Brennan Burton 
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Cannon Harrison Mansfield Shreve 
Cantrill Hawes Martin Siegel 
rter Hayden Mead Sinclair 
Chandler, Okla Hersey Merritt Siem 
Clark, Fla. icks Michaelson Smith, Mich, 
Clarke, N. Y Himes Mills Snell 
Classon Hogan Morgan Snyder 
Cockran Hooker Mott Sproul 
Codd ull Muda Stevenson 
‘onnell Husted Nelson, J. M. Stiness 
ooper, Ohio Hutchinson Nolan toll 
per, Wis. Ireland O'Brien Strong, Pa. 
Copley James O'Connor Sullivan 
Crago Jefferis, Nebr. Oipp Swank 
Cramton Jo} n, S. Dak. Osborne Sweet 
Crowther Johnson, Wash Padgett Swing 
Dale Jones, Pa. aige Tague 
Dallinger Kahn Park, Ga Taylor, Ark. 
Darrow Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. Y Taylor, Colo. 
Davis, Minn, Kendall Parks, Ark. Taylor, Tenn. 
Deal Kennedy Patterson, N. J. ‘Temple 
Dempsey Riess Perkins ‘Ten Eyck 
Dickinson indred Perlman Thomas 
rane Kinkaid Petersen Tilson 
Drewry Kirkpatrick Porter ‘Timberlake 
Driver Kitchin Pou 5 Towner 
Dunn Kleczka Pringe Treadway 
Dyer Knight Purnel son 
Edmonds Knutson Rainey, Ala. Underhill 
ans Kreider Ransley Upshaw 
Fess Kunz Rayburn Vare 
Fields Lampert Reber Voi 
Fish Langley Reed, N. Y Vol 
Fordney Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va. Walters 
Foster Lazaro Riddick Ward, N. Y 
r Leatherwood Riordan ason 
Freeman Lee, N. Y. Robertson Watso 
Frothingham Lehlbach Robsion Williams, III 
ler Linthicum Rodenbe ilson 
n Luce Rosenbloom Wise 
Garrett, Tex. McClintic Rossdale Woods, Va 
bert McFadden Rouse Woodyard 
lynn McKenzie Rucker Wyant 
Goldsborough McLaughlin, Pa. Ryan Yates 
ykoon MacGregor Sabath Zihlman 
Gorman Madden Sanders, Ind. 
Gould Maloney Schall 
Graham, Pa Mann Sears 


The committee rose; and Mr. Watsu having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LoNawortH reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he directed the roll to be called, 
when 216 Members, a quorum of the committee, answered to 
their names. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Lone- 
wortH in the chair. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, an 
article in the New York Evening Post, by Harold Phelps Stokes, 
stated in part: 


On no subject now before Congress has there been more consistent 
so sustained propaganda than on the administration’s ship subsidy 


In the case of the ship ve gion Aico newspaper bureaus at the Capital 
have been fairly swamped wi such pub city material, Chairman 
Lasker’s opening speech of 59 pages being supplemented b frequent 
“hand outs” from the National Merchant Marine Association. Over 
and above that, Mr. Lasker and dent Harding have made 

efforts in a personal way to explain the features of the legislation to 
the correspondents and to bring home to them the urgency for its 


As N the prosubsidy side of the controversy has been placed 
before the public effectively. The other side has been virtually ignored. 

There has perhaps never at any time been as much propa- 
ganda, certainly not as much false and misleading propaganda, 
in favor of any bill as that in favor of the pending ship sub- 
sidy bill. Consequently, it is about time for the presentation 
of some facts to show the defects and iniquities of this bill, 
so that I shall devote the time allotted to me to-day to a dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

I am heartily in favor of a real constructive solution of this 
merchant marine problem. Whatever I say upon the subject 
will be sincerely with that end in view. In order to do that, it 
will be necessary to candidly deal with some aspects of the 
situation and to brush away some of the débris of misinforma- 
tion with which the Congress and the people have been flooded. 
This is a large, intricate problem possessing innumerable angles. 
It can not be intelligently discussed in a brief period. To-day 
I shall only be able to discuss some features of the question, 
largely along the line of clearing away débris. However, if 
granted the opportunity, I shall present an array of cold facts 
which can not be controverted, and which will prove that this 
bill not only does not present a correct solution of this problem, 
although it would impose upon the people tremendous additional 
burdens, but also that it is the most extraordinary and most 
vicious bill ever presented for your consideration. This bill is 
an expression of the demands of the selfish interests which alone 
will benefit from its passage. 


. 


In opposing the pending bill, I shall accept the challenge of 
its proponents and in due time present what I conceive to be 
a correct analysis of the difficulties and a real solution in 
lieu of the pending bill. 

Lasker and his cohorts and the private shipping interests 
have persistently tried to make it appear that the issue in- 
volved is whether we shall have permanent Government owner- 
ship of merchant vessels, or as to whether they shall be gotten 
into the hands of private owners. They have set up a “man 
of straw,” because this is not the issue. I do not believe that 
there is a member of either the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of the House or the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce who favors permanent Goyernment ownership of the 
Shipping Board vessels. Those of us opposed to the pending 
ship subsidy bill are in favor of the Shipping Board vessels 
being sold as soon as possible, consistent with the proper pro- 
tection of the public interests and the preservation of a real 
American merchant marine. I believe that what is true with 
respect to the membership of said committees is likewise true 
with regard to the membership of Congress in general. 

Furthermore, the propaganda in favor of this bill dissemi- 
nated all over the country by the Shipping Board and shipping 
interests insists that the pending bill presents the only solu- 
tion; that this bill, and it alone, will enable the Government 
to dispose of its ships and insure the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a privately owned American merchant marine. I em- 
phatically deny this contention. The controversy is not as to 
whether we shall have Government ownership or private own- 
ership; nor as to whether we want or do not want an adequate 
American merchant marine. My discussion of this question 
shall be based upon my own position, which I believe is in ac- 
cord with the views of this House—that is, that we favor an 
adequate privately owned American merchant marine. How- 
ever, this bill is predicated upon an incorrect diagnosis of the 
case and it prescribes an improper and futile remedy. 

In addition to the false issues raised, as just explained, the 
chief arguments advanced in favor of the passage of this bill 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. In order to stop the $50,000,000 annual expense of the 
Shipping Board. 

2. In order to get the Government out of the shipping busi- 
ness. 

3. In order to make possible the sale of our Government- 
owned ships. 

4. In order to make it possible for ships under the American 
flag to compete with those under foreign flags. 

It is insisted by the proponents of this bill that American- 
flag ships can not now successfully and profitably compete with 
foreign-flag ships for the following reasons: 

(a) Because of differential in capital cost in favor of the 
foreign shipowner. 

(b) Because of differential against American operators in 
the wage and subsistence cost of manning the ships. 

5. That it is necessary to pass this bill in order to have an 
adequate naval auxiliary in case of future war. 

All of these arguments are utterly fallacious, as an examina- 
tion of the facts will disclose. I shall later discuss these argu- 
ments in detail, if given the opportunity. 

However, in this connection I do wish to call attention to a 
statement made by the distinguished majority leader [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] to-day which indicated that he had fallen a victim to some 
of the propaganda that has been put forth by the friends of the 
ship subsidy bill. He gave as a reason why it is probably neces- 
sary to pass a bill of this kind the fact that we now have a very 
large American fieet of merchant vessels. We have. That is 
one reason why subsidies are unnecessary. Heretofore one of 
the chief arguments, and in fact, with the exception of the com- 
plaint about the seamen’s act, about the only argument in 
favor of a subsidy was that American ships cost more to con- 
struct than foreign ships. But now we have an immense fleet, 
which the Shipping Board are proposing to sell to private inter- 
ests at the present world-market price, even at a time when 
there is the worst depression in the history of shipping, and at 
a price that is about a third of what those ships could have been 
constructed for before the war, and perhaps at a less than one- 
third of what they can ever be constructed for again. Conse- 
quently that has removed the chief argument that has been 
made heretofore in favor of ship-subsidy legislation, as the 
shipping companies can buy the ships at such a price that the 
differential on capital investment will be in their favor as com- 
pared with the foreign shipowners, and the value of them will 
greatly advance as soon as world conditions improve and com- 
merce increases. 

The proponents of this bill having seen that such is neces- 
sary, a tremendous drive is now being made to get this bill 
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reported out and passed through the House during the present 
session. 

An article in a recent issue of the Washington Star by Will 
P. Kennedy stated in part: 


The only new legislation that bas any chance of passing the House 
is the ship subsidy bill, and that only because of the insistence of 


ut 
This disposition on the part of the House is based on two con- 
siderations: First, the House has a sent to the Senate more 
measures of prime importance than the Senate can 
Second. with a threatened deficit of $250,000,000 nf 000,000 
take the responsibility for initia 
ditu: such the Sm 


House Members do not want to 

legislation that would call for vast expen res, as 

McNary reclamation bill, the Towner-Sterling bill for a department of 
education, and the ship subsidy bill. If any riation was 


approp 
possible, the one most needed,” and for which ere is the greatest 
ressure is for an omnibus public building bill, Since they can not 

ve that, the House Members are set against any of the new measures 
calling for riati e 

House Leader Mond admits that there fis some disposition on the 
Republican side not to take the matter up, at least until after the 
House membership is here in lar, nu for consideration of con- 
ference reports on the tariff a: soldiers‘ us measures and until 
cher, have had an opportunity of studying the bill as it is reported 
to the House from the Merchant Marine Committee. This feel does 


not relate entirely to the ship subsidy measure itself, but is ac- 
cordance with tbe general sentiment that the House has arent passed 
more legislation than the Senate can possibly take care of, and, there- 
fore, there is no special russ. 


In this connection I wish to state that it would be manifestly 
unfair at this time to take the bill up in the House, when there 
is an attendance of but little more than half of the House mem- 
bership. The absent Members in near-by States, including all 
of those on the Atlantic seaboard, could be gotten here on short 
notice, whereas those in the Middle West, the Northwest, and 
the Southwest, as well as those in the extreme West, are so far 
away that they would probably not be able to return, even if 
they should in time receive notice as to when the bill would be 
considered, whieh is unlikely. 

I also indorse the suggestion that Members should be given 
an opportunity to study the bill as it may finally be reported to 
the House. They should also be given an opportunity to read 
the hearings upon this important bill. Such hearings have not 
been available except to a very limited extent, I think only a 
hundred copies being distributed through the House committee, 
and they were quickly exhausted without copies being furnished 
to many people who desired them. I know that numerous 
Members of the House and others have been wanting to procure 
copies of the hearings. It is understood that the hearings are 
to be indexed and reprinted, If so, I certainly hope that the 
Members of this House will read those hearings, and particu- 
larly the cross-examinations, in order that you may not only 
know the important facts there developed but may see the efforts 
of the Shipping Board representatives and the, shipping inter- 
ests to evade, to conceal important facts, and their absolute 
refusal to disclose important facts within their knowledge re- 
flecting upon this problem. I certainly trust that you will not 
reach a conclusion in this matter upon the strength of the false 
propaganda with which you have been flooded and with which 
you are being daily regaled in the press. 

The article referred to concluded with the following: 
And it Is only the persistent insistence of President Har 
Sen Force tbs est to allow the ship subsidy bill to pass a 

Another article in a recent issue of the Washington Star 
contained the following: 

At a White House conference with House leaders the President was 


that 
this 


informed that the bill probably would be ready for submission to Re- 
ublican members of the Merchant Marine Committee the latter part of 
but that many Re were not disposed to up new 


is week, publicans 
slation toward fag end of the session. 
a og rR Eg ag Pe 
on to su ation among u ns e 
— Stat and that there was the certainty of almost solid 


members with whom the President talked—a strong ad- 

vocate of the bill—is said to have told Mr. Harding that once the bill 

is reported it will be necessary for him to get the leadership and 
its prompt passage as a party measure. 

On June 5 the Washington Post had one of its double-column 
editorials in-behalf of this ship subsidy bill, which stated, in 
part: 

The New York Times, Democra but reputed accurate in its news 

t publishes fispateh from on stating that President 
phatically ormed the leaders of the 
subsidy bill to be taken be ah 
ds that the leaders intima tha 
to acting upon the bill bef el 
subsidy legis! ation above 8 else; that it was 9 
tratio romised rty platform, and must be 


sta ers 
per views after the conference and promised their support, The 
be rted to the House within 1 
There is 30 reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of this report. 


As a matter of fact, neither the Republican platform nor that 
of any other party has ever declared in favor of this or aby 
other ship subsidy legislation. On the contrary, the Republican 
national platform of 1920 declared as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


The national defense and our foreign commerce 
marine of the best type of modern ship flying the American flag, manned 


— 8 a merchant 
by American seamen, owned by private capi 


al, and operated by private 
energy. 
We indorse the sound 1 


tion recently enacted by the Republican 
Congress that will insure promotion and — of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine 


We favor the application ef the workmen’s compensation acts to the 
merchant marine. 

Your attention is called to the fact that the Republican na- 
tional platform indorsed and stood upon the merchant marine 
act of 1920, known as the Jones Act, and not only did not make 
any intimation as to subsidies, but did not even suggest the 
necessity of any additional legislation except the application of 
the workmen’s compensation act to the merchant marine, which 
is intended to be for the benefit of the seamen and not the ship- 
owners. 

The question of ship subsidies was not an issue and was not 
even discussed during the last campaign, and the people had no 
opportunity to express their views relative thereto. 

In the beginning of his prepared statement read at the hear- 
ings on this bill, Chairman Lasker said: 


a century neither 

poo given life to a policy of t aid to American Shii s. The 
epublican Cen W. 

aR ans ——f Went: nas ever —. oe the Democratic South in 

There is really no good reason for treating this bill as a 
partisan or party measure at this time; it should be fully and 
carefully considered and settled upon its merits. The extracts 
I read and other quotations from proponents of the bill make it 
quite clear that the only reason that they favor making the 
bill a party measure is because they realize that it is impossible 
for it to win upon its merits, and that the only chance to put 
it through is by wi the party whip. 

Having the welfare of the whole country at heart, as I view 
it, and disregarding the question of political advantage or dis- 
advantage, I very much hope that this infamous bill will never 
be enacted. However, if it is to be passed, I hope that it will 
be put through as a party measure, feeling confident that the 
party responsible for such action will be rebuked by the Ameri- 
can people. Furthermore, if the bill is to be passed during this 
Congress, I hope that it will be passed during the present ses- 
sion, in order that the people will have an opportunity in the 
coming election to return a Congress that will repeal it before 
the Shipping Board has had time to carry out their design of 
lending the $125,000,000 loan fund, and so many 10- 
year subsidy contracts that the bill could not be repealed. 

So far as I have been able to find, President Harding is the 
only President who has ever declared in favor of ship subsidy 
legislation. In the very nature of things it was impossible for 
him to make an independent investigation of this complicated 
problem, and, consequently, it was necessary for him to rely 
upon the information and advices of others upon the subject. 
Apparently having the President’s full confidence, Lasker has 
misinformed and misled him. According to newspaper reports 
from time to time Lasker made repeated visits and appeals to 
the President to come out in favor of this legislation. Lasker 
stated at the hearings and otherwise that he submitted to the 
President for his information and as the recemmendations of 
the Shipping Board this elaborate study entitled “Government 
aid to merchant shipping—a study prepared under direction 
of the United States Shipping Board.” It was stated that the 
President’s message to Congress on the ship subsidy bill was 
based in large measure upon the contents of said study. That 
being true, his support of the bill was induced by the grossest 
sort of misinformation, because this study is full of misstate- 
ments and misleading and deceptive statements. I wish I had 
time to discuss some of the various and devious methods em- 
ployed by Lasker in his efforts to further this bill. 

The President is said to have told Members of the House 
that this was his pet bill and he wanted it put right through. 


subsidy bill be speedily reported out and brought to a vote, 
and that he had threatened to call an extra session solely to 
consider this bill if it did not come to the voting stage before 
adjournment. He is perhaps taking a more active interest in 
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behalf of it than any measure since he has been in the White 
House. 

According to all reports he impatiently spurned the counsel 
and advice of the leaders of his party in the House, clinging 
alone to the advice of Lasker—of a man who a few months ago 
knew absolutely nothing of the subject and who now knows 
even less, because the most that he has since acquired has been 
misinformation instead of information, baving acquired same 
from those bent upon bleeding the Government and not aiding it. 

I can well understand that these reports of the President's 
activity and intended activity to whip the Members of the 
House into line in support of this bill may be very disconcert- 
ing to those Members of the House who are against the bill 
and who know that their constituencies are against it. Con- 
sequently, I wish to relieve them of any embarrassment inci- 
dent to such reports by calling attention to the fact that there 
appeared in the Washington Evening Star on a date later than 
any of the articles from which I have quoted an article by 
N. O. Messenger under the heading, President may veto bonus 
bill.” After discussing the status of the soldier bonus bill and 
the President's reputed opposition to it and the prospect of him 
vetoing it, the article continues ; 


If it is asked why the President does not then use his presumed 
influence to head off the legislation, the President's friends reply that 
he declared at the outset of his administration he would not seek to 
dictate to Congress. There is a difference, it is contended, between coer- 
cion of Congress during the pendency of legislation and its subsequent 
veto. The latter is a wer vested in the Chief Executive by the 
Oy rn ie of the United States, and can not be classed as dic- 
tation. N 

The President's sition, as analyzed by his friends in Congress, is 
dignified and consistent. He will not seek to sway Congress in the 
exercise of the constitutional functions of the legislative branch, not 
even to the extent of indicating intention to use the veto, and in an 
— 5 legitimate way has allowed his views upon the subject to be 

own. 

According to this article, apparently inspired from the White 
House, the President having expressed his views on the ship 
subsidy bill in a message to Congress, the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution, surely “he would not seek to dictate to 
Congress“ or to “ seek to sway Congress in the exercise of the 
constitutional functions of the legislative branch.” 

Although this bill is presented as the only solution, yet it is 
by the merest accident that it is presented at all, at least with 
the indorsement of the Shipping Board and the President. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the President first 
tendered to James A. Farrell the chairmanship of the Ship- 
ping Board and held up the appointment several weeks in an 
effort to persuade Mr. Farrell to accept. Lasker himself said 
at the hearings: / 

Well, the President wanted Farrell ahead of me for chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and was very much aap inted when be had to take 
me and did not get Farrell. He [Farrel Pis one of those factors that 
makcs for the ships being operated under the American flag. 

The assumption is that the President desired to appoint Mr. 
Farrell, not only because of his great business and administra- 
tive ability but also because of his experience with and knowl- 
edge of ship construction and ship operation. 

Had Mr. Farrell accepted the appointment, it is natural to 
presume that the President would have been guided by his 
counsel and advice as to our shipping problem; and it is safe 
to say that this bill and this program would not have been 
presented at all. When I take up the discussion of the diffi- 
culties and remedies, I shall present Mr. Farrell’s analysis and 
recommendations. 

It may be argued that while the 1920 Republican national 
platform indorsed the merchant marine act of 1920 as “ sound 
legislation recently enacted by the Republican Congress that 
will insure the promotion and maintenance of the American 
merchant marine,” and without the recommendation of further 
legislation except a merchant marine workmen’s compensation 
act, yet that the situation was changed because of the failure 
to enforce section 34 of the said act. However, the pending 
bill by no means stops with presenting a substitute for said 
section 34 of the Jones Act. 

The substitute for sald section 34 is embodied in section 301 
of the pending bill authorizing a deduction from net Federal 
income taxes of 5 per cent of the freight paid on goods imported 
or exported in American-flag vessels. In discussing this pro- 
vision of the bill and comparing it with section 34 of the Jones 
Act, Chairman Lasker declared in his prepared statement read 
at the hearings: 

It is the belief of the Shipping Board that the proposed deduction 
from net Federal income tax of 5 per cent of the freight paid on goods 
imported or exported in American-flag vessels may do more to aid in 
the upbuilding of the American merchant marine than any proposal 
which is herein submitted to the Congress, 

Section 34 provided preferential tariffs for American-flag ships. but 
this could only be applicable to dutiable 8 The operation of sec- 


tion 34 gave no preference to American ships on exports and no pref- 


erence to American ships on nondutiable imports. he proposed 5 per 


e that can be devised, the Shipping Board feels, will so greatly 
insure volu U 
proposed. 


And on cross-examination the following occurred: 


Mr. Lazaro. Mr. Lasker, you stated if the Jones law could have been 
carried out as a whole it would have given us an American merchant 
marine without asking for further legislation. 

Mr. Lasker. In my belief. 


Likewise, Winthrop L. Marvin, in an article entitled “The 
merchant marine bill of 1922 analyzed—One of the experts 
who assisted the Shipping Board in framing the bill outlines 
its merits,” appearing in the April issue of Marine Engineering 
declared: 


A wholly new feature of American maritime law is that provided for 
in section 301 of the new shipping bill for a deduction from the amount 
which would otherwise constitute the income tax of a sum equivalent 
to 5 per cent of ocean freight money pan for transportation of mer- 
chandise in American ships in the foreign trade. This is an ingenious 
new departure intended to serve the purpose of a rt of the 
tial duty of the original Jones Act, but, as a matter of fact, it is far 
more valuable and effective, for it would apply to all merchandise, 
dutiable or free, inward or outward. 

This is treaty-proof. It is not a subsidy, but an indirect aid. Its 
potential importance is incalculable. It will appeal to all shippers, 
small and large, and will have the effect of making all American ves- 
sels first-preferred bottoms. 

He confirmed this at the hearings, and stated specifically 
that he had reference to section 34 of the Jones Act and “ would 
very greatly prefer” this substitute provision to section 34 of 
the Jones Act. 

Mr. Marvin is the vice president and general manager of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, which embraces prac- 
tically all of the American shipowners. He is paid a large 
salary by said organization, and devotes all of his time to pro- 
moting the interests of the members of said association, espe- 
cially with respect to legislative matters. He has played a 
large part in the preparation of this bill and the propaganda 
in its behalf. If any one man could be singled out as the father 
of this bill, he is that man. 

The said study prepared under the direction of the Shipping 
Board states: 

The policy of Congress with regard to the national merchant marine 
has been positively and definitely determined in the shipping act of 
1916 and the merchant marine act of 1920. 

The act of 1916 created the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and provided for the construction and operation of 
Government-owned ships. It was under the stress of the 
extraordinary conditions produced by the war in 8 and so far 
as its provisions for the construction and operation of ships by the 
Government are concerned, it was intended to give only emergency 
relief. 

The merchant marine act (of 1920), on the other hand, was passed 
about 18 months after the close of the war, and in the light not only of 
the results of the policy established by the earlier act but also of the 
changed economic conditions produced y the war. The latter act may 
8 be considered as the expression of the permanent policy of 

longress, 


referen- 


e act of 1920 is an excellent, well-considered, and comprehensive 
piece of legislation, which was designed not only to foster the devel- 
opment of a la and well-balanced merchant marine but also to 
insure the operation of that marine under peirau ownership. Accord- 
ingly, the act provided for a number of indirect aids which it was 
thought should proyo ample to deyelop American shipping on a sound 
and permanent is and should restore the American merchant ma- 
Seo s proud position it enjoyed in the first half of the nineteenth 

Then the said study refers to the fact that section 34 of the 
Jones Act had not been put into effect, and states that supple- 
mentary legislation was necessary. 

Yet the pending bill not only provides a substitute which 
both Lasker and Marvin stated will be much more valuable and 
effective than section 34 of the Jones Act, but the pending bill 
also amends the Jones Act in several vital respects, and in ad- 
dition provides innumerable other direct and indirect aids. In 
addition to the costly direct aids provided in the bill, Lasker 
himself stated that they embodied “every practical indirect 
aid possible to give.“ They incorporated about every character 
of aid that had ever been granted in any other country and de- 
vised some additional schemes to favor the shipping interests 
at the expense of the people. 

This bill is not constructed along scientific lines, but is sim- 
ply a hotchpotch of every conceivable method by which it was 
thought the shipping interests could be favored. 

The direct charges upon the Public Treasury carried in this 
bill, even if they amount to no more than the figures conceded 
by Chairman Lasker at the hearings, will amount to more an- 
nually than the combined subsidies, subventions, and State aid 
of every character and description paid by all of the nations on 
earth combined, 
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Some years ago the Commissioner of Navigation collected 
and collated the amounts of every character of aid granted to 
shipping interests by all the foreign maritime nations, which 
he set forth in his report and which he summarized as follows: 
PY nnd pe merge ge tg Ae ip Oo ney ely Foret 
subventions, naval reserve appropriations, bounties, 
of Suez Canal tolls, and other forms of contributions which directly or 
indirectly add to the volume of business under their respective national 
fags, is upward of $46,000,000 a year. 

During the hearings Chairman Lasker conceded that the 
pending bill included direct charges on the Public Treasury 
of $52,125,000, not taking into consideration the exemptions 
from Federal taxes allowed shipowners and other indirect aids, 
the amounts of which Chairman Lasker declined to estimate. 
The pending bill would cost the American people at least 
$75,000,000 per year. 

Winthrop L. Marvin, previously mentioned, during his state- 
ment at the hearing referred to this bill as “a shipping bill 
such as has never been dreamed of before.” In this he is un- 
doubtedly correct. This bill stands in a class by itself, not 
only as to substance but as to form. 

Chairman Lasker stated at the hearings that he had given 
instructions to those drafting the bill that it should be so 
drafted as to give the Shipping Board very wide latitude; in 
fact, almost absolute discretion in determining to whom they 
shall sell ships and also to whom they may see proper to grant 
the various forms of subsidy.” He further stated that if it 
doesn’t contain it that way, I hope to have it changed so that 
it will.” They certainly carried out his instructions, because 
the pending bill confers the most autocratic power and the 
widest discretion, perhaps, ever conferred upon any board. It 
affords boundless opportunities for favoritism, graft, and cor- 
ruption. Under its provisions the Shipping Board is author- 
ized to usurp powers properly belonging to and now exercised 
by the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Post- 
master General, and the Congress. The bill authorizes the 
Shipping Board to declare valid or invalid existing agreements 
between common carriers by water and common carriers by 
land, although some such contracts have been sustained by the 
courts and others have been declared invalid; so that the 
Shipping Board is authorized to usurp the power of the judi- 
ciary, including the United States Supreme Court, if it so 
wills. 

The pending bill proposes to so amend the present law as to 
eliminate competitive biddings, and also to authorize the sale 
of ships without advertisement if authorized by five members 
of the board. 

Such sale shall be made at such prices and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the board may be, but the completion of the payment 
of the purchase price interest shall not be deferred more than 15 
* after the making of the contract of sale, nor shall the interest 

at less than 2 per cent per annum. 

This bill provides for a revolving fund of $125,000,000, to be 
known as the construction loan fund, and the Shipping Board 
is authorized to lend this fund at 2 per cent interest, without 
any limit as to time, and without any restriction as to the 
amount to be loaned any person or corporation, except that no 
Ioan shall be made upon any one ship “for a greater sum than 
two-thirds of the cost of the vessel to be constructed or of the 
value of the vessel thus reequipped.” 

The bill provides for the payment of certain basic voyage 
subsidies, and authorizes the board to increase such subsidies 
up to the extent of doubling them, or to decrease the amount 
below the basic subsidies to whatever extent they see proper. 
The board is authorized to make contracts for the payment of 
subsidies “for a period not exceeding 10 years from the date 
when contract is made"; it will be noted that such period does 
not date from the passage of the bill, so that it would be prac- 
tically impossible for a future Congress to repeal the law, for 
the reason that there would always be numerous such contracts 
outstanding. The Shipping Board is given absolute discretion 
to grant such subsidies or to withhold them. Under such ex- 
traordinary discretionary powers it was admitted at the hear- 
ings by a representative of the Shipping Board that it was 
within the power of the board to grant the owner of the 
Leviathan an annual subsidy of $1,800,000 or to refuse to grant 
such owner any subsidy, or to grant a subsidy in any amount 
between nothing and said maximum figure. 

Can it be that the unprecedented power and discretion given 
the Shipping Board under the provisions of this bill account 
for the feverish, unseemly activity in behalf of the bill by some 
members of the Shipping Board? 
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This bill creates a - merchant-marine fund“ for the payment 
of the voyage subsidies, “ which shall be subject to withdrawal 
by the United States Shipping Board on requisition approved by 
the chairman of the board.” This fund is to be derived from 
10 per cent of our customs receipts, which Chairman Lasker esti- 
mated will amount to about $30,000,000 per annum; by tonnage 
taxes, which he estimated will amount to about $4,000,000 per 
annum, and by the amounts which would otherwise be paid for 

the mails, which he estimated at $5,000,000, making a 
total of $39,000,000; and all of which amounts the Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed to pay into said merchant-marine fund 
without any appropriation by Congress. 

Chairman Lasker considers the indirect aids provided in the 
bill to be of much greater value than the direct aids, as evi- 
denced by his statement at the hearings on the ship subsidy 
bill, as follows: 

Happily the Shi Board, after Jo 
the pp AB jeras that a —— — hong, Beaten — ata ae 5 
the ses in mind could only come through the use of both direet 
and rect aids, 8 the burden onto the indirect alda. 
the burden of the aid is thrown on the indirect. Thus the pro- 
ponent of indirect aid can have no m to quarrel with the pro- 
posals; for the Shipping Board recommends every practical indirect 
3 to give. * * * Because of the great value it places 
ne -y Jv gars aid, the Shipping Board figured a very modest sum of 


It will be noted that Chairman Lasker figures $39,000,000 per 
annum as “a very modest sum.” As a matter of fact, the 
amounts will be considerably larger than he concedes. Mr. 
Lasker stated that he was unable to give any estimate as to the 
amounts that would be received by the ship operators under 
the various indirect aids. 

Another direct charge on the Public Treasury is involved in 
the provision authérizing deductions from net Federal income 
taxes of 5 per cent of the freight paid on goods imported or 
exported in American-flag vessels, which Chairman Lasker and 
the Shipping Board report estimate would amount to about 
$10,000,000 per annum when the program gets into operation; 
as a matter of fact, it would amount to much more than that. 

Mr. Lasker also conceded that in lending the $125,000,000 at 
2 per cent interest the Government would be losing at least 
23 per cent, which would amount to $3,125,000 per annum. 
Furthermore, the 2 per cent interest, amounting to $2,000,000 
annually, if collected, will go inte this loan fund and not the 
General Treasury. 

It will be noted that these different items involving a direct 
charge on the Treasury aggregate $52,125,000, according to Mr. 
Laskers admissions and figures, and not including the $2,000,- 
000 annual interest, which should also be counted. 

Furthermore, this bill exempts the operators of vessels 
from the payment of “ war profits and excess profits taxes im- 
posed by Title III of the revenue act of 1918 or any and all 
taxes on income, corporate or individual, imposed by the reve- 
nue act of 1921, or by any subsequent revenue act, an amount 
equivalent to the net earnings of such vessel during such tax- 
able year,” provided the owner “ invests or sets aside in a trust 
fund for investment” for the construction of new vessels. 

The bill further provides for the exemption from taxation of 
the profits made upon the sale of vessels built prior to January 
1, 1914, provided such owner “invests or sets aside in a trust 
fund for investment for the building of new vessels.” I do not 
know why this advantage is accorded to privately owned ves- 
sels but not to those built by the Shipping Board. 

Of course, it is impossible to state the extent of the charge 
upon the Public Treasury of these tax exemptions and none of 
the representatives of the Shipping Board would give any esti- 
mate thereon. However, it is certain that the amount would be 
very large. In speaking of these provisions Marvin said: 

LR neg: these features of the Jones Act are made distinetly more valu- 

The bill further provides for the elimination of the Army and 
Navy transports so as to require our troops, munitions, and 
supplies to be carried in privately owned vessels without any 
distinction in time of war. Chairman Lasker and the Shipping 
Board report estimated that the income to privately owned 
ships from this source would amount to $7,500,000 per annum 
in the Pacific alone, of which amount they state that approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 would be net profit to the ship operators. It 
will be noted that this amount does not include the Army and 
Navy transport service to the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Haiti, and so forth. 

One of the provisions of the bill provides that 50 per cent 
of the immigrants to this country shall be transported in Ameri- 
can vessels. Mr. Thomas H. Rossbottom, a representative of 
the Shipping Board, who testified at the estimated 
that under the present 8 per cent quota law “ this traffic would 
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give the transporting companies a gross income of $17,600,000 
per year, of which one-half, or $8,800,000, should come to Ameri- 
can owners.” He further stated that one-half of this sum would 
be net profit. : 

There are various other indirect aids carried in the Dill, 
which I shall not now discuss. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman for a, 
brief question. 

Mr. NOLAN. I should like to inguire in reference to our Army 
Transport Service. Is it proposed in this bill that we dispose 
— the we that are now being used by the Army Transport 

rvice 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, NOLAN, At the same price they are putting on the 
others; of about $20 a ton? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The fact of the business is that 
the Shipping Board is authorized to sell ships without any 
limit as to price, but this bill authorizes the doing away with 
the Army Transport Service for the purpose of giving business 
to private ships. 

Mr. NOLAN. In other words, it is proposed by the Shipping 
Board to dispose of vessels which cost $240 a ton, which are 
now used by the Army Transport Service, on which they expect 
to realize about the same amount that they realize on their 
other ships. Is that a fact? 

fr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Of course, if they sell them, they 
will have to sell them at the current prices, and everybody 
knows that there is the worst depression in the history of 
shipping, and that ships at this particular time can not be sold 
for scarcely anything. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is your committee in a position at this time to 
give any information as to what the Shipping Board have ac- 
complished in disposing of ships? I note that the newspapers 
have carried expensive advertisements about the sale of the 
whole fleet, and what response have they got for that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. On February 21 the Shipping 
Board did advertise the entire fleet and received some bids, 
and Mr. Lasker said dt the hearings, and also stated in the 
press, that the bids received were jokes; that they were face- 
tious. And yet Commissioner Lissner admitted at the hearings 
that they had made that advertisement of sale for two reasons; 
one was that the Jones Act compelled them to advertise for 
sale, and they advertised the entire fleet in compliance with 
the law, so that after that they could sell any of the ships at 
private sale without further advertisement. He further ad- 
mitted that another reason they had in mind was that they 
might treat the bids, which Lasker designated as jokes, as a 
criterion, and that they would be justified in selling at such 
prices without further advertisement and at private sale. 

I wish the membership of the House knew all that is at the 
bottom of this proposition. If you would investigate the move- 
ments and actions of the Shipping Board, you would deprive 
them of what power they now have instead of giving them any 
more extraordinary power. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state whether 
Mr. Lasker was a shipping expert before he came into this 
business? : 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. He said before the Appropria- 
tions Committee last July that he was not an expert on ship- 
ping, but that he did take a pride in being an expert in pub- 
licity. That was the reason he was appointed chairman of the 
Shipping Board. He was recommended, according to charges 
made in the press, by certain big shipping interests. He could 
not have been recommended because he knew anything about 
shipping, but they thought that they could supply the misin- 
formation and that he was the proper man to put over the ship 
subsidy bill by his publicity methods—intensive propaganda. 

Chairman Lasker stated that when he came to the Shipping 
Board he held the idea that the chief trouble with the American 
merchant marine was the seamen’s act, and that the remedy lay 
in either the repeal or modification of that act, but that he 
had found upon investigation that the seamen’s act had been 
very much misrepresented in that regard. The shipping in- 
terests had been misrepresenting the seamen's act ever since 
its passage, just as many of them are now misrepresenting the 
other phases of the question. They jump from pillar to post in 
an effort to present excuses for subsidies. 

A bold and unusual feature of the bill is that all of the direct 
and indirect aids are so cunningly devised as to avoid the neces- 
sity of any congressional appropriations. This was done delib- 
erately, 

Members of the Appropriation Committees are frequently of 
an inquisitive mind and sometimes ask embarrasing questions 
as to the expenditures of past appropriations and the intended 


expenditures of future appropriations; and then when the bills 
are under consideration in the Congress there is more inquiry 


and discussion. Consequently, the Shipping Board is anxious 
to avoid all such embarrassment, and is unwilling to come to 
Congress annually for necessary appropriations as all other 
departments are required to do. However, entertaining the 
opinion he does of Members of Congress, perhaps Chairman 
Lasker is fully justified in endeavoring to avoid the necessity 
of having to be worried with mere Members of Congress. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Harpy] has been intelli- 
gently studying shipping matters for about 12 years, and has 
more real sound knowledge of such matters than Chairman 
Lasker and all the members of the Shipping Board combined 
[applause]; and yet during the time Judge Harpy was ques- 
tioning Chairman Lasker at the hearings in regard to the pro- 
posed legislation the following was said: 


Mr. LASKER, May I say this, Mr. Congressman: The Members of 

Congress are not expected to understand it, and that is why I welcome 

your questions, because we want to give illumination, 
Mr. Harpy, We are expected to un 


Mr. LASKER. You may be ce to, but I am afraid you do not; 
that is why I wanted to give information. = 


The avoidance of appropriations is not only deliberate but 
in accordance with the instructions of the shipping interests. 

There was published as an appendix to a study prepared and 
distributed by the Shipping Board, which was inserted in the 
hearings, a statement of recommendations by the Council of 
American Ship Builders (Inc.), New-York, which had been filed 
with the Shipping Board, and the seventh recommendation of 
Said organization was, in part, as follows: 

This council believes that any subsidy measure passed at this time 
should either avoid appropriations, or, if this is necessary, promise 
continuance, 

This bill not only avoids appropriations but also insures con- 
tinuance, because an extraordinary feature of the bill is that if 
it is enacted it can not be repealed or be materially changed 
by a subsequent Congress, because of the various contra 
periods authorized in the bill. : 

The large study compiled by the Shipping Board and before 
referred to contains the following statement: 

To ide 
pe coe fz Sine Sh tie Ue ct Ot id peter i 
necks rite private ADDA DODANI TAL eoriath oe to Ae oes: the 
rate of payment to be ty accordance with the plan proposed above. N 

Winthrop L. Marvin, in an article in the April Marine Engi- 
neering, entitled“ Merchant marine bill of 1922 analyzed; one 
of the experts who assisted the Shipping Board in framing the 
bill outlines its merits,” declares: 

„ Kirane Sutras oie 9 on ben ts 
eee Therefore, the bill if fully enacted can not be easily 

In this connection it is important to note that this bill does 
not require the Shipping Board to make any report or account- 
ing at any time to either the President, to the Congress, or to 
anybody else. Neither does it provide any appeal from any 
decision or action of the Shipping Board to any other tribunal, 
Proponents of the bill also concede that there would not be any 
recourse in the courts. 

In other words, the Shipping Board is all powerful and all 
supreme under the provisions of this most extraordinary bill, 
“such as has never been dreamed of before.” 

It would be the height of folly for the elected Representatives 
of the people to thus strip themselves and their successors of 
the power of legislation and appropriations which will aggre- 
gate three-quarters of a billion dollars in 10 years and confer 
such extraordinary power upon a board which owes no responsi- 
bility to the people or to Congress. By reason of the grasping 
ambition and demands of departments and the influence of the 
selfish interests who can more easily obtain special favors from 
departmental officials than from Congress, one of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies in our Government is the evil growth of 
bureaucracy and officialism, and this ship subsidy bill pre- 
sents the most flagrant and arrogant instance of it ever 
devised. They say they want to get the Government out of 
the shipping business. I, too, am anxious to get the Govern- 
ment out of the shipping business as soon as possible, but when 
it does get out I want it to get out entirely. This is a splendid 
time to apply the slogan “ less Government in business and more 
business in Government,” as well as more business in private 
shipping circles, 

In accordance with the Constitution all the Members of the 
House of Representatives and one-third of the Senators are 
elected every two years, in order that the sovereign will of the 
people may be expressed and executed. Under the letter and 
spirit of our Constitution and institutions each Congress is in- 
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tended to be supreme in itself, but it is not intended for it to 
tie the hands of the people in the future or encroach upon the 
authority of any succeeding Congress. 

To enact this bill as it stands would be nothing short of a 
betrayal of the rights of the people and an usurpation of the 
authority and responsibility of future Congresses. 

The Members of the House have wisely and repeatedly shown 
by overwhelming votes that they were unwilling to trust the 
Shipping Board to the extent of permitting them to pay em- 
ployees such salaries as they desire, and the House has properly 
restricted them to certain specified employees at specified maxi- 
mum salaries, much below the number of such employees and 
the amounts of the salaries desired to be paid by the Shipping 
Board. 

The privilege of expending money received by it from sales, and 
so forth, without specific congressional appropriation had been so 
abused by the Shipping Board that the merchant-marine act 
of 1920 provided that all net proceeds derived by the board 
from sales or any activities, with certain ified exceptions, 
“shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts.” In spite of this specific statutory pro- 
vision and expression of the will of Congress Lasker has per- 
sistently endeavored to have inserted in the independent offices 
appropriation bill a provision authorizing the Shipping Board 
to spend $55,000,000 out of proceeds of sales, and so forth. The 
House only recently emphatically refused to adopt such a pro- 
vision. : 

However, the authority thus refused the Shipping Board 
was a mere bagatelle as compared with the unprecedented power 
and authority sought in this bill. 

This extraordinary bill confers more power on the Shipping 
Board than good men ought to want and more power than bad 
men ought to be given. [Applause.] It confers infinitely more 
power than any kind of men ought to be given. There is all the 
more reason for refusing to grant such power to men who are 
employing every conceivable method to promote a bill which 
confers upon them such unprecedented powers and opportuni- 
ties. Chairman Lasker and the other representatives of the 
Shipping Board had a perfect right to fully present their views 
at the hearings on this bill, and I do not question their right 
to make personal appeals to Members of Congress. However, I 
do emphatically deny that any bureau of this Government has 
any right to carry on an extravagant propaganda program at 
Government expense in an effort to create a sentiment with 
regard to pending legislation and to have pressure brought to 
bear upon Members of Congress. Chairman Lasker is an expert 
professional advertiser and publicity man, and in his efforts to 
further this bill he has played with consummate skill the game 
he knows so well. The $1,715,000 advertising fund being spent 
during the current year by the Shipping Board is not being 
spent in vain. During the hearings repeated requests were 
made of the Shipping Board officials to file an itemized state- 
ment of disbursements from this advertising fund, and, al- 
though this information was promised, it was never filed. The 
propaganda in the press is only a part of the program. Every 
conceivable method is being employed to promote the passage 
of this bill. The social lobby has been worked overtime. A 
large part of the Shipping Board organization has practically 
abandoned its regular duties so as to work for this bill under 
the direction of Commander in Chief Lasker. 7 

I hold in my hand a document entitled “ Government aid to 
merchant shipping—A study prepared under direction United 
States Shipping Board” which contains fallacious arguments 
in favor of this bill. It contains 306 sheets of expensive paper, 
the contents being in duplicating print on one side of the sheets; 
it is expensively bound. I am reliably informed that Chairman 
Lasker had an enormous number of these very expensive docu- 
ments made by Shipping Board employees, and at Government 
expense, and sent them throughout the United States to newspa- 
pers, business organizations, individuals, and others; that a very 
large number of the employees of the Shipping Board were en- 
gaged in this work for weeks, during which time they were com- 
pelled to neglect their regular duties, Chairman Lasker having 
given orders that this work should take precedence over every- 
thing else. Of course, it would have been much less expensive 
to have had these documents printed in regular form, but I 
presume that it was thought they would not be so effective. 

Just one more example: I hold in my hand an— 

‘Address of Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, before the tenth annual meet of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 18, 1922. 

This address of 12 pages is mimeographed on Shipping Board 
stationery with these words printed in large red type: £ 

Caution! Advance release. i 


There is also printed at the head of said,paper the fol- 
lowing: 


United States Shipping Board, Washington. Division of information. 
And so forth. The heading is followed by— 

For release on and after 1 p. m. Thursday, May 18, 1922, 
Although this address in advocacy of the ship subsidy bill 


‘was not delivered before any official gathering, yet the addresses 


were copied and sent out at Government expense. That sort 
of business has been going on for months. In other words, a 
board in the executive department of the Government is engaged 
in a propaganda program in favor of legislation, same being done 
by Government employees and at public expense. Such efforts 
on the part of the Shipping Board to have pressure brought to 
bear upon Congress are unseemly, reprehensible, and should be 
Severely rebuked by Congress, 

The worst feature about it all is that the propaganda being 
sent one in behalf of this bill is full of false and deceptive state- 
men 

Other members of the Shipping Board are traveling around 
at Government expense and making speeches in behalf of this 
bill. It was shown at the hearings that speakers in behalf 
of this bill had been sent out through the Middlé West in the 
name of the Merchant Marine Association, which has been con- 
ducting an active lobby in behalf of this bill. 

Aside from the indorsements of the bill that have been given 
by the organizations and individuals engaged in shipping and 
who expect to profit by receipt of a part of the bounties pro- 
vided in the bill, practically all of the other indorsements have 
been procured by and predicated upon misrepresentations of 
the facts. 

However, it is doubtless true that the Shipping Board has 
not overestimated the importance of extensively propagandizing 
not only Congress but also the country in order to allay oppo- 
sition to this bill sufficiently to be able to carry out their pur- 
pose of putting same through Congress. The first report com- 
piled by the Shipping Board on the subject, filed as Exhibit 
A to the testimony of Chairman Laskey contains the following 
significant statement: 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that effective publicity mor easily 
persuade the American people to tolerate a subsidy of, say, $20,000,000 
annually instead of losses of much greater amount, 

As the pending bill requires the people to pay and tolerate 
subsidies of several times the amount mentioned, the Shipping 
Board seems to have concluded that very “effective publicity“ 
was necessary. r: 

If the pending bill becomes a law and the different provisions 
are put into effect, it is a conservative estimate to state that it 
will cost the American people $75,000,000 per year, not taking 
into consideration the indirect aids to the shipping interests, 
which are not susceptible of calculation. And yet the shipping 
interests are not satisfied and say that these subsidies are not 
large enough and will have to be either increased now or later 
in order for them to be able to successfully compete with for- 
eign ships. Some of them say the subsidies should be doubled, 
and one leading ship operator stated that they should be at 
least trebled. Some of them stated that the contract periods 
should be increased to 15 years and some to 20 years. One 
ship operator stated that it would probably take 50 years to 
establish an American merchant marine. Another proponent 
of the bill testified that he thinks the chances are that “ this 
will be a subsidy in perpetuity.” 

Consequently no Member should support this bill under the 
delusion that we are entering upon a temporary program or one 
of decreasing cost. The very opposite is true. 

Judging from the history of such legislation in other coun- 
tries where it has been enacted, if this vicious policy is once 
grafted into our institutions it will not only be perpetual but 
the drain on the Public Treasury will increase from time to 
time, because the powerful and influential shipping interests 
will be continually returning to Congress with the claim that 
the bounties paid them are insufficient and must be increased. 
In fact, as has been shown, we have already had a concrete 
example of such a result right here. Two years ago we were 
told that the merchant marine bill of 1920, since known as the 
Jones Act, would insure the successful establishment and main- 
tenance of a privately owned American merchant marine, and 
yet the shipping interests, with the active cooperation of the 
Shipping Board, boldly come forward with the most elaborate 
and expensive ship subsidy bill ever devised by man, and at 
the same time the president and the general manager of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association and other shipowners 
tell us that even this bill is not sufficient. 

What does all of this mean? 
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Our Government-owned merchant tonnage cost the people 
about $3,000,000,000. It is estimated that we will probably sell 
the ships for $200,000,000. Consequently the people will stand 
a loss by deflation of $2,800,000,000. Furthermore, it is con- 
templated that either existing shipping companies or companies 
to be organized, who buy the ships, will capitalize the ships 
largely in excess of their cost to them, and sell the stock and 
bonds to the American people—so that the people will be stand- 
ing the war inflation, the post-war deflation, and then the pro- 
motion inflation. 

The people, through their Government, will sell the ships 
for approximately $200,000,000, lend $125,000,000 to recondition 
those ships or build others, and then pay the owners approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 in subsidies and aids within the next 10 
years. In other words, we will be giving the ships away and 
paying the recipients over half a ‘billion dollars to operate them 
for the next 10 years, not to speak of the fact that they will 
probably be coming back at each succeeding Congress asking 
for more. 

As the American people revolted to such an extent as to pre- 
vent the passage of the Hanna ship subsidy bill, which carried 
an estimated annual expenditure of only $3,222,268, and later 
the Gallinger bill, which carried an estimated annual expendi- 
ture of $5,109,355, which the report on the bill stated would be 
covered by ocean postage collected and the increased tonnage 
taxes provided in the bill, it is hardly conceivable that they 
will tolerate this proposed monstrous raid on the Treasury. 

Certainly no reasonable expectation that this bill will do 
what its proponents claim for it can be predicated upon the 
experience of other maritime countries. I shall not at this 
time enter into any extended discussion of the experience. of 
other countries, but I shall quote briefly from the first report 
prepared at the instance of the present Shipping Board entitled 
“Report on the history of ‘shipping discrimination and on 
various forms of Government aid to shipping, compiled by the 
United States Shipping Beard,” and which was inserted in the 
record of the hearings as Appendix A. This report states, in 


part, as follows: 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Great Britain has never ted general navigation bounties nor 
construction bounties, with e exception of the early Elizabethan 
subsidies above mentioned in 1662-1094, 


Which said zepon a 8 


had no ‘noticeable © ‘ship construction. Practically the only 
— aid given h by Beftain to ite marine is in the form of postal sub- 
ent ions. 


The net postal subventlon, after mera gg AE “ya lage ge gare 5. ‘ite 
Various ‘services amounts to about 


the acquisition rf piian hera 1 posses- 
Blons, and the monopo istic or preferred position in 1 trade. 
The cheapness of 1 and the concentration on the business 
In this connection it is interesting to note that last year the 
United States paid over $6,085,000 as compensation for the car- 
NORWAY. 
Norway ranks third among the merchant ship ing of the world, being 
tates, It from 
1,022,000 tons iu almost ‘exclusively 
1912, kwo-thiras of which was steam. 
has granted to its mer- 
‘chant marine can not have had a material effect raed this growth, . 
is due to other circumstances, namely, 
SWEDEN. 

Sweden's merchant marine is about half that of Norway and ranks 
250,000 tons in 1870, almost all sall, to a t 900,000 tons in 1914, of 
which one-sixth only was sall. his to 

Dux Munk. 
anish merchant marine has risen from about 178,000 tons in 
in 1870 had dropped w 20 per cent of the total eee in 1914, 
Denmark ng te not wh given much Biata aid, but no particular conclusions 
TED NETHPRLANDS, 

Government aid is largely confined to postal and colonial subventions 
try and the Dutch colonies in the Far East and the West Ind 

After describing the comparatively small mail subventions 


‘account for most of its success. 
riage of its ocean mails to foreign countries. 
‘exceeded now only or Britain and the Unit rose 
1870, ia 1,717,000 tons in 
The small shipping subsidies which Norwa: 
percan > r ‘abil 
liberal navigational laws, and low costs o prosnction. ing 
ninth among the merchant navies of the world. It rose from about 
growth is not di 
Government aid but to the growth of the industries ok ths eee 
e D 
1820 to about 560,000 tons in 1914. The almost exclusive ‘sail tonnage 
can be drawn fro: nish ‘experience. 
for the maintenance of regular ‘communication ‘between the . coun- 
paid certain lines, the Sf on the Netherlands concludes: 


same true A e seas hich ranks seco 
do the Dutch merchant marine. Fras aig 


GERMANY, 
The merchant marine of this country has, of course, been almost an- 
mihilated by the treaty of Versailles. Prior to the war, however, Qer- 


many had reached perhaps the greatest growth in her ‘merchant marine. 

This was not due to subsidies or to other form of Government aid 

That can be established The in the world, the Hambu 
rican, is never to have received a cent of Government su 


m 1870 to 1912 Germany's shipping rose from about 1,000,000 
tons in 1870, of which 90 cent was sail, to over 3,000,000 tons iu 
1912, — which one-sixth y was sail, 

FRANCE, 

Fra: S to be the country of subventions par excellence, 
altho Eh. in 0 its merchant marine was outranked by Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Norway, and Japan. 

There seems to be a general agreement that the 7 5 55 subsid 
tem, which bas more or less the model for Italy, Spain, and 
has been a failure. 

ITALY. 


The results of a ee Py in Italy have not been any more successful 
than in France, although has a long seacoast, a dense Pe ulation, 
efficient marine workers, and low wages, She is anton er pe en owever, 
by a lack of coal and a highly developed iron an 

In 1870 Italy had a tonnage, mostly sail, ol about 1,000, 00,000 tons, 


sys- 
apan, 


In 1911 they. 1,100,000 tons, an Increase of only ‘100/000 tons, 
although th spro rtions between sail and steam were over T 700,000 for 
steam and 400, for sail. 


JAPAN., 


Japan sa kra ing somewhat on the system of France, but bemg 
more industrially favored than has been 


France the system far more 
successful 887 Japan. 


It thus oo that the nee aed system has been of great ald in the 
development of Japanese shipping. The success of Japan as against 
the failure of France under somewhat the ‘same . may therefore 
be attributed to the greater efficiency of the Japanese or, what is some- 
2 more correct, to the difference in the fudustrial. N Ertipieramn of 

apan, 


The said report in its final conclusion states in part: 


policies adop by various countries, would seem — 2 that 
with the ex Hon ere EDA ROUSE A Ot HORN Sree in the 
building up of a merchan 


The quotations which I have given from this Shipping Board 
report are in accordance with the standard authorities on the 
subject, except that many of them are even more ‘positive that 
subsidies have not materially alded in building up a merchant 
marine anywhere. 

In view of the fact that Japan is the only nation in which 
the Shipping Board report makes any claim that subsidies 
have been beneficial in building up a merchant marine, I wish 
to call to witness two authorities who are highly recommended 
by the Shipping Board. 

This 3 Board report states that 


fi ar in D De Rosal Moeken Ay oy or a withing subs 
ee r. Ro: s ory o 

im the third series, volume 6, No. . Ir the — —— 
ean Beonomie Association, 

The said work, after reciting the growth of the Japanese 
merchant marine, continues: 

Those who Ei apeta e rer ie re a nipari- 
sidies and who use sta merely as food to nourish 
derive much strength and comfort from the above fi 
overthrowing this faith is usele A closer serut 
however, compels an 
ee ae saun 3 

g grew as e 
of the monopolistic — NE the 
Japan has 


te 
Since Teos 
ti ed vies in 151 iat In the 
on were chan — e Ta ‘few ‘years 

nation rushed 750 from barbarism into ci zation through the power of 
satiety the de 5 


1 ates pointed 
— p aei: 


first experiment with 
reated a Smonbpely that lolted 
both Government and ‘people The attempt to, fant the “devil 
es Wich * tre E ed to. a community N. ee Pheri 
8 a com of 
Phat must excite the admiration of the king of Wall Street pro- 


Catt would have developed anyhow; in fact, was develo 
vith grea oe idity. The Government mere ret gave form to the mari- 
dertakings of the capitalists. It will always be a question if 
the 5 gave the best direction, whether the development would 
mot have been sounder, though less rapid, had the capitalists been left 
‘to decide for themselves what lines to establish. 

The following extracts are taken from a publication by the 
Department of Commerce, published in 1916, and entitled“ Gov- 
ernment aid to merchant ‘shipping—Study of subsidies, subven- 
tions, and other forms of State aid in principal countries of 
the world,” by Grosvenor M. Jones, commercial agent. Mr. 
Jones is now with the Department of Commerce, and was ap- 
pointed by the Shipping Board on the committee that prepared 
the data for this bill and the studies thereon. 


The industrial development of Japan since that coum adopted 
Duropean methods of 9 sigi oven has . 


1 and accounts in 2 è measure for the development of the 
merchan 
ome expenditures “ot ‘ot Japan for mail subventions and -subsidies have 
developed liberal. that the merchant marine of J has 
develo; very rapidly. since the institution of the s y has 
been attributed E to the liberal State aid which it received. 
bat account "pe d ken of the fact thut Japan has bad a remark- 
able industrial ‘and commercial development during this Si 


10d. 
though the principal Japanese steamship companies have Domn in 
ceipt of Government aid since 1888 and have developed rapidly, ithe 
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financial statements for recent years show that they have not got be- 
yond the need for financial assistance from the State. In other words, 
the infant industry has never grown up, 

Attention is called to the fact that in spite of long and liberal 
subsidies the subsidized lines are not yet on a sound and perma- 
nent basis. As further evidence of this, and also of my insist- 
ence that one subsidy law calls for another and another and 
more liberal subsidies, I call attention to the following extract 
from the New York Tribune of May 8, 1922, inserted in the 
hearings at the instance of Commissioner Lissner: 

The Japanese Government plans to use the money saved as a result 
of the action of the Conference on Limitation of Armament to provide 
greater subsidies for her merchant marine, according to a d teh 
1 585 b the Japan Advertiser. It is estimated that about $125,- 

neg yi 1. be made available for the use of the steamship com- 

n 
Anne the reasons given for this action are the enforced idleness of 
many shipyard workers, and also the fact that many of the Japanese 
ships now in operation are inferior to those owned by foreign lines. 
No reference is made directly to United States competition, 

This article is also significant in that the proposal made is 
identical in amount with the $125,000,000 loan fund provided 
in the pending bill, An amusing thing about ship subsidies is 
that the shipping interests in each nation argue that they must 
have a subsidy because other nations pay subsidies. Japan, 
with the cheapest labor of any maritime nation, pays large ship 
subsidies, and it is insisted that subsidies must be paid to the 
United States shipowners because of the high American wages. 

Another important feature of the Japanese merchant marine 
situation is given in the following additional extract from the 
said book by Grosvenor M. Jones: 

Although the overseas trade of Japan has increased rapidly, the 
inerchant shipping flying the Japanese flag is occupied chiefly in trade 
between points in the Far East. In this connection the following 
extract from the article by Dr. W. Muller will be of interest: 

The growth of Japanese shipping, both absolute and relative, is cer- 
tainly striking, but nevertheless the importance of Japanese shipping 
in the world’s traffic should not be placed too high, It must even be 
said that Japanese shipping, for the poeni exhibits a local character, 
inasmuch as the principal field of its activity lies in the Far East. 
Let us consider, e. g., a circle described with a radius of about 1,180 


miles, reaching as far as Hongkong, around Kobe, the la t and most 
centrally located rt of Japan. It will be found that hardly one- 
sixth of the total T panos steamer traffic lies outside such circle. To 


be sure, Japan sends its own rng even to Europe, North and South 
America, and Australia, but still the share of Japan's flag in the 
traffic of the greatest ports of the world, such as New York, ares 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, London, as well as the important Suez Canal, is 
negligible. 

A typical example of the false and deceptive propaganda 
that has gone forth through the country and the concealment 
from the public of the real facts is shown in the reports that 
have been published widespread that the farmers are for the 
present ship subsidy bill and had indorsed the bill; this was 
predicated upon the claim that J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau, had pledged farmers’ support for the 
bill. Doubtless but few of you know, as practically no men- 
tion of same was made in the daily press, that T. C. Atkeson, 
representative of the National Grange, with over 800,000 bona 
fide members, and B. C. Marsh, managing director of the Farm- 
ers’ National Council, with about 600,000 members, appeared 
at the hearings against the bill, stated that Howard did not 
represent the views of the American farmers, and gave irre- 
futable evidence to the effect that the American farmers are 
unalterably opposed to the pending ship subsidy bill, just as 
they have been opposed to all ship subsidy bills in the past. 
Neither did the press say anything of the fact that Howard 
appeared in person at the hearings in behalf of the bill and on 
cross-examination admitted that the American Farm Bureau 
in national convention had adopted resolutions declaring 
against any subsidies and had never taken any contrary action. 
Instead of representing their views, Howard misrepresented 
the views of the members of the American Farm Burean. 

In discussing this matter an editorial in the May 12, 1922, 
issue of Wallace’s Farmer, owned and published by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, stated: 


We wonder if the members of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
are really as much in favor of ship subsidy as President Howard 
thinks. As a result of Howard’s letter in support of ship subsidy, the 
newspapers of the Hast now seem to think that the farmers are now 
lined up solidly behind the subsidy. This is not true. 

Then the editorial continued with arguments against the ship 
subsidy bill. 

It is proper to explain that while his name appears at the 
masthead as one of the editors, yet it is followed with a note 
that while Mr. Henry C. Wallace is Secretary of Agriculture he 
is relieved from responsibility for what appears in the paper. 
His son is one of the editors and is understood to be in charge, 
and I suppose he wrote the editorial. 

Likewise the Iowa Homestead contained the following edi- 
torial: 3 


made a few suggestions.” 


A dispatch states that Chairman Lasker, of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, announced the receipt in Washington of a tel 
m President J. R. Howard, of the American Farm Bureau era- 
tion, in which approval is given to the Federal-aid plan for the upbuild- 
ing and development of the American merchant marine through Adern. 
keller is. The telegram from President Howard, as quo ed, is as 
“While the American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to an 
subsidy on principle we realize the necessity for ere the Ameri- 
can merchant marine as a naval auxiliary and as an agent in the de- 
velopment of foreign trade. We approve aid temporarily until our flag 
can be lished on the high seas, but no longer. Subsidies, like 
tariffs, should be flexible and not continue after industry becomes self- 
supporting. If subsidy be supported on naval grounds, it is essential 
that iy ra ships be available and used for training of naval 


Commenting upon the Howard telegram, Chairman Lasker said: 

It marks the end of half a century of opposition by the American 
farmer, and to me there is great encouragement to be found in the 
fact that this telegram indorses what President Harding has repeatedly 
said to the effect that no one interest in the country is more interested 
in the development of an established merchant marine than the great 


American farmer.” 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Howard is said to have set forth in his 
telegram, I do not believe that one farmer in ten or one farm bureau 
member in ten is in favor of a subsidy for wealthy shipowners. Mr. 

er is wrong when he imagines that the Howard telegram marks the 
end of half a century of 8 to a ship subsidy on the part of the 
American farmer. o such optimism is justified. My guess is that 
before the question is finally settled it will be found that the American 
farmer, if once he gets at the facts, has only started to fight. This 
same American farmer, who for the last year or more has passed 
through an experience which he hopes never to see repeated, is in no 
mood and in no financial condition to sanction subsidies, whether they 
be to railroad owners or to shipowners. What would Chairman Lasker, 
of the Shipping Board, say to a proposition to subsidize the American 
farmer to relieve him of taxes to make available appropriations so that 
he—this man who feeds all—mig4t prosper? 

I hope that ride 2 farmer will at once acquaint himself with the terms 
of the proposed ship subsidy, and if he does not favor this form of gift 
ta the rich, this gross favoritism for the few, this expenditure of publie 
funds for private gain, that he will communicate with his Congressman. 
Let the farmer speak for himself. He is entitled to speak for himself. 
Until he has delegated this authority to others no one can properly 
speak for him, I can not believe that the farmers are for a subsidy, 1 
will never believe it until they themselves say so. 


Mr. T. C. Atkeson inserted these editorials in the record and 
stated: 

Wallace's Farmer and the Iowa Homestead represent a very de- 
eidedly different state of mind out there in Iowa, but as far as I can 
discover both represent a Republican state of mind, and both th 
pa 1 seem to have a common state of mind on the question of sh p 
subsidy. . 

J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau, ap- 
peared at the hearings and read a prepared statement, “ which,” 
he said, “TI claim no credit for having prepared, except having 
It was not necessary for him to 
explain that he had not prepared the statement, because it 
became very apparent upon cross-examination that he knew 
nothing about the bill and nothing about most of the things 
contained in his statement, 

Howard said that he sent that telegram to the President “ at 
the request of the Shipping Board.” 

He stated that Chairman Lasker delivered to him “ some data 
and studies, and so forth, in favor of the bill,” and asked him 
for an opinion on the bill. 

In that connection attention is called to the following testi- 
money from the hearings: 

Mr. Davis, I know, but I am asking you whether Chairman Lasker 
furnished you, yourself, at the time he furnished the other studies, 
with a copy of this report which had been prepared at the instance of 
the Shipping Board giving a history of ship subsidies and subventions 
in the various other countries? 

Mr. Howanp. I think I never have seen that. I don't recall ever 
seeing it. Mr. Lasker geve me a copy of his own address before this 
committee and a digest of material which must have consisted of 
tnree or four hundred pages prepared by the Shipping Board on the 
general subject, which I did not read but turned over to this com- 
mittee who did the work for me. He might have sent that bulletin to 
the committee. 

Mr. Davis. You don't know, then, that this report not only shows, 
but states, that ship subsidies and Government aid has not resulted 
in materially aiding in the upbuilding or maintenance of a merchant 
marine in any country on earth, with the possible exception of Japan, 


d ? 
$ r. Howanp. Well, I don’t know that that book stated it. I heard 
. make a similar statement. I don't know where he got 

s material. 

Mr. Davis. He was one of the gentlemen you had make that study 
and he made that statement in the light of his studies on the subjec 4 

Mr. HOWARD, I understand so. don't know where he got his 
information. 

Howard said that Professor Hall, of Northwestern University, 
was “an expert on shipping,” but it will be noted that he did not 
follow Professor Hall's advice. 

Howard stated that he referred the question of this ship 
subsidy bill to their research and transportation department 
and to a committee of manufacturers, of which he mentions the 
vice president of the John Deere Plow Co. and the president 
of the Advance Rumley Co., and the president of the Avery 
Manufacturing Co. He explained that the head of the research 
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and transportation department was a ‘lawyer, and he had 
selected his assistants. In other words, he seems to have re- 
ferred it to most everybody except farmers. As to why he 
should call upon the International Harvester Trust to make up 
his mind for him I do not know, but it seems that he acted 
upon their advice instead of that of the shipping expert who 
was called into conference. 

However, it is only fair to Mr. Howard to state that he did 
recognize his obligations to the bureau which he was pretending 
to represent to the extent of making the following statements: 


Let me say right here that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is opposed to a subsidy as a matter of principle. We believe that in 
the end the economic interests of the country will be best served by 
the minimum of interference on the part of the Government, regardless 
of whether that interference is expressed in the form of repression, 
regulatory legislation, or direct aid. Government assistance is an 
artificial aid taken out of the pockets of all of us to assist the business 
of a few of us. 

I have already said that we object to a subsidy in principle. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation has also gone definitely on_record 
in its opposition to tax exemption, including tax exemption on Federal 
farm loan bonds. We stand foursquare to the world, asking no exemp- 
tion in cases where it would be to our advantage to have that exemp- 
tion, because the whole principle is unsound. We can not conceive 
that the American exporter or importer is entitled to deduct freight 
money from his income tax because he ships on an American vessel 
rather than a British. His act is no more meritorious than that of 
the shipper by land who sends his goods from Chicago to Buffalo over 
the New York Central instead of the Grand Trunk, or who ships from 
the Twin Cities to Vancouver by, er of the Great Northern instead 
of the Soo line and Canadian Pacific. We can not do other than 
oppose the tax-exemption provisions of the present bill. 


The following occurred on cross-examination : 


Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Howard, you spoke of the fact that you were 
0 to the tax-exemption provision of the bill, and said that under 
the resolutions that had been adopted by your bureau and the in- 
structions given you you could not do otherwise than go on record 
in opposition to it. ‘ow, do you mean resolutions adopted by the 
burean in national convention? i 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. When was that done? 0 

Mr. Howanbd. Well, now, I couldn't give you the exact date and the 
exact wording, but we have gone definitely on record with regard to 
tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. Davis. That has been your uniform policy? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. Yes, sir; and it didn’t seem consistent to advocate 
a tax exemption in one specific case, such as this would be, when we 
were on record against other—possibly more important—tax exemp- 
tions. We are simply trying to take a consistent attitude. 

Mr. Davis. I think Pkg are quite correct. I did not mean to criticize 
our position. I am in accord with it. Now, when did you hold your 
ast national convention? ` 

Mr. Howanbp. Last November. 

Mr. Davis. At that time, of course, no action was taken upon this 
bill, which had not been introduced ? 


Mr. Howard. No. 
Mr. Davis. Now, you also stated in your testimony and in the tele- 
am to the President which you read “that the American Farm 
ureau is opposed to any subsidy on principle.“ Now, is it not also 

true that the farm bureau in national convention has gone on record 

against subsidy? 

Mr. Howarp. I don’t know whether there was specific mention at the 
last meeting of subsidy or not. 

Mr. Davis. Well, at some previous meeting? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; we have always taken that stand, 
our general attitude as a rule—as a general proposition. 

Upon having his attention called to the different provisions 
of the bill, Howard repeatedly either expressed disapproval of 
same or withheld his approval, using such expressions as: 

That must be safeguarded, Mr. Congressman, in some way, and it is 
up to you to devise the way. 

Upon being questioned about a certain proposed amendment 
to safeguard the public interest, he said: 

Why, I should think you ought to conyince the committee of the 
reasonableness of that. 

Upon being questioned about another proposed safeguarding 
amendment, the following was said: ; 

Mr. How.zep. Why do you not include those in the bill. 8 

Mr. Do vis. I do not know whether I will be permitted to include any - 
thing er not. I am speaking about the bill as it is. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, we have not indorsed the bill as it is; we are 
just simply indorsing the general principles. 

So that Mr. Howard places himself in the inconsistent atti- 
tude of excusing himself for having indorsed this proposed legis- 
lation on the ground that the American Farm Bureau in 
national convention had only declared against subsidies “on 
general principles,’ and yet he winds up by saying that— 

We have not indorsed the bill as it is; we are just simply indorsing 
the general principles. 


Mr. Thomas C. Atkeson, who, by the way, is a brother of the 
gentleman from Missouri by that name, appeared at the hear- 
ings as a representative of the National Grange against this 
ship subsidy bill. Mr. Atkeson stated that his organization 
had an— 


actual bona fide, pele oD 
100,000 more membership 
United States. 
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It has been 


1 Wen 1 


membersbip of about 800,000, more than 
than any other farm organization in the 


He stated that they had granges in all the States in the 
Union except a few of the Southern States, having a member- 
ship of 134,000 in the State of New York, 108,000 in Ohio, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Atkeson stated that the National Grange in national con- 
vention had gone on record against ship subsidies in nearly 
every session from 1899 to 1914; that they had had as many as 
20,000 farmers in their annual meetings; and that the action 
against subsidies was always unanimous. He inserted in the 
record abstracts of the Yeports, resolutions, and so forth, 
adopted by the National Grange in the different years, and they 
Se sg an exceedingly strong indictment against ship sub- 
sidies. 


The report of the legislative committee on the subject in the 


1906 convention, which was unanimously approved, contained 
the following: 


The committee met in Washington, April 3, to represent the grange 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries against the 
shi VIRAY bill. 

nate bill 529, commonly known as the ship subsidy bill, had been 
passed by the Senate and was then pending in the House. ‘This meas- 
ure is the same old scheme of taking money from the people by taxa- 
tion and bestowing it upon a small number of shipbuilders, which the 
efforts'of the National Grange had defeated at a previous session of 
Congress, The present bill ers from its predecessors in that its 
authors have tried to cover up the ugly words “subsidy” and 
“bounty” by the use of the term “subvention.” That is, instead of 
providing for the payment of bounties to shipbuilders or owners of 
steam or sailing vessels, the bill provides for the payment of subven- 
tions“ in amounts proportionate to the size of the vessels, the nature 
of the trade in which they are engaged, etc. But a subsidy by any 
other name is as objectionable, and your legislative committee protested 
as earnestly against the use of public revenues for subventions to a 
et persons as against bounties or subsidies to the same class of 
citizens. 


I also wish to call attention to the following extract from Mr. 
Atkeson's statement: 


At the forty-first annual meeting of the National Grange, held in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1907, the master, N. J. Batchelder, made the fol- 
lowing reference to ship ee, legislation in his address: 

“The power of organized selfish interests working to secure appro- 
priations by Con of public funds for private purposes was shown 
again by the action of the House of Representatives in passing the no- 
torious ship subsidy bill. Notwithstanding the fact that it was made 
clear to the Members of Congress that the farmers of the country are 
strongly op to legislation granting subsidies or bounties for pri- 
vate ends, the bill was passed by the House, though in a form unsatis- 
factory to its originators and with many of its worst features elimi- 
nated. It failed of ratification in the Senate. v 

“The action of many Members of Congress in defying the wishes of 
their constituents in this matter is evidence of the urgent necessity for 
the members of the grange keeping a vigilant watch over their Repre- 
sentatives, and for advising them in no uncertain manner that they are 
uncompromisingly opposed to subsidy or bounty legislation in any form. 

“I am advised that the ship subsidy advocates are planning to 
begin another campaign of misrepresentation in favor of their scheme, 
and as their project for securing millions of public funds is evidently 
well financed, they will doubtless be able to get a certain following in 
Congress. To keep the hands of the subsidy hunters out of the United 
States Treasury it is necessary that the members of this order take 
immediate action by writing to their Senators and Representatives that 
a vote for subsidy legislation is a vote against the public interests.” 


Apparently referring to a statement that had been made by 
J. R. Howard, Mr. Atkeson said: 


It has been said before this committee that the farmers did not 
know anything about a subsidy or snipping, but I will guarantee that 
you can go out at random, outside of Congress, of course—but you can 
fo out anywhere in this country and take the first 100 men you meet 
n the country and compare them with the first hundred men you meet 
on the streets of Washington, and the men from the country will know 
more about this question than the hundred men you will find in Wash- 
ington at random. 

o weeks ago the first notice I saw in an agricultural newspaper 
discussing this matter appeared. Within a week I have seen three or 
four hundred farm papers, agricultural newspa , scattered from 
Maine to Oregon. A great many of thenr have discussed this subsidy 
within the last week, and I have seen but one paper that favored it. 


The June, 1922, issue of the National Grange Monthly con- 
tains the following significant statement: 

At th uest of Worthy Master Lowell i f th 1 
bill have been sent to the masters of All of the State Frasgeg ang U 
State masters have been asked to express their opinion as to the advis- 
ability of Congress voting ship subsidy at this time. The replies as 
reported to the Washington office by National Master Lowell are almost 
unanimously in opposition to the subsidy, only one reply thus far re- 
ported being favorable and one noncommittal. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, managing director of the Farmers’ 
National Council, appeared at the hearings against the ship 
subsidy bill. Mr. Marsh analyzed the bill by sections from the 
farmers’ standpoint, displaying a surprising mastery of the 
subject. His arraignment of the bill was intelligent and 
terrific. He riddled the claim that the farmers are for this 
bill. 

I shall now take up the specific discussion of the arguments 
in favor of this bill. As stated in the outset, one of the chief 
arguments in favor of the passage of this bill and one which 
seemis to be quite effective is that the passage of this bill will 
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stop the present Shipping Board expense of about $50,000,000 
per annum. Another argument which I shall discuss in con- 
nection with the one just mentioned is that it is necessary to 
pass this bill in order to get the Government out of the shipping 
business. There never were more fallacious arguments than 
these. Not to speak of the fact thät this bill would involve a 
much heavier burden upon the public Treasury than the said 
expense, as well as many additional burdens upon the masses 
of the people through the indirect, aids in favor of shipping 
interests; as a matter of fact, the passage of this bill would not 
result in any saving of said annual $50,000,000 expense any time 
soon, and perhaps but little saving of same in the future unless 
the shameful extrayagance of the Shipping Board is curtailed, 
and that can and should be done whether this bill passes or not. 

In the first place, only a small portion of this $50,000,000 
annual expense of the Shipping Board represents the loss on 
voyage operations. 

The net profits from the operations of the Shipping Board 
vessels from the beginning to June 80, 1919, was $166,493,- 
994.85 and the net revenue from the beginning of operations 
to March 31, 1920, was $132,783,781.29, as reported by the 
Shipping Board and as incorporated in the report on the mer- 
chant marine bill of 1920 filed by Chairman Jones for the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

According to the report of the Shipping Board the excess 
of cash outgo, Division of Operations, for May, 1921, was 
$6,500,000 and for June $1,714,000, The present Shipping Board 
took charge as of July 1, 1921, and according to their reports 
the net operating losses and expenses, including voyage losses, 
administrative expenses, repairs and betterment, insurance, 
and the lay-up expenses of vessels not in operation, for the 
first three months of the present year averaged $3,413,021.19 
per month; however, the net voyage losses for those months 
averaged only $792,178.91 per month. 

On April 30, 1922, there were 1,582 employees in the operat- 
ing department of the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration—that many employed and paid by the Government. 
And yet the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
only actually operating 13 ships—those of the United States 
lines managed by Thomas H. Rossbottom, Of the remainder of 
the Shipping Board vessels in operation a small number are 
operated under bare-boat charters, under which the charterers 
have absolute control and sustain any losses incurred; the 
charter-hire receipts paid the Shipping Board for February 
were $65,411 and for March were $88,139; the remainder are 
operated under managing-agent agreements, by which the man. 
aging agents operate the vessels on a commission of the gross 
revenues. They have their own organizations. There are only 
about 46 companies and individuals operating Shipping Board 
vessels. However, this very large number of employees is re- 
tained by thé Shipping Board to supervise these lessees of 
Shipping Board vessels. i 

This is a considerably larger number than was so employed 
last June, although there are less than 60 per cent as many 
vessels in operation in April of this year as there were in 
operation in June of last year and only 36 per cent as many 
vessels in operation this year as there were in January of last 
year. It must be borne in mind that those employees in the 
operating department constitute less than a fifth of the total 
number of employees of the Shipping Board and Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The total number of employees 
as reported by the Shipping Board as of July 15, 1921, at the 
hearings before the Appropriations Committee was 8,280, with 
annual salaries aggregating $15,755,799. While I do not know 
the exact number of the present employees, I think I am safe 
in saying that there has been no material reduction in the 
aggregate number nor in the total amount of salaries paid; while 
there has been a reduction in the salaries of some of the clerical 
and subordinate employees, yet there has been an increase in the 
salaries of many of the higher officials. 

The chairman and other representatives of the Shipping 
Board in testifying at the hearings on the appropriation bill 
for the coming year, when they asked for the $50,000,000 appro- 
priation for expenses and losses, estimated that same would be 
made up as follows: 


Net Wein e ðꝭ cen aS $5, 497, 561 
Otber expenses : 
Repairs and betterment, insurance, expenses during 


permanent lay up, advertising. 29, 502, 439 
Administrative expenses — 15. 000, 000 
err AA ³ v 9s 


Martin Green, staff correspondent of the New York Evening 
World, summed up the situation as follows: 

It costs 48 cents to spend a dollar in administration of the affairs 
of the Shipping Board ergency Fleet Corporation, according to fig- 
ures submitted to Congress in connection with the request for an 


appropriation of $50,000,000 for vessel losses and administration ex- 
penses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

Th are going to lose $5,497,561 in vessel operations, lay out 
$29,502,489 in accumulating the loss, and sink $15,000,000 in super- 
vising the operation, 

Comparison with the operations of another department of the Gov- 
ernment should be in order here. The d ment selected is. that 
which takes care of the internal revenue of country. 

The total internal-reyenue receipts for the fiscal year . Beha ope 


1921, amounted to $5,408,075,46 The net expense of collecting 
money was $27,043,000, It costs the Government 50 cents to collect 
each $100 of the money resulting from internal revenue and 43 cents to 


spend $1 disbursed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in handling the 
people's ships. 

Mr. Lasker was questioned as to why it was that there was 
not a reduction in the Shipping Board expenses in view of the 
fact that there had been such a large reduction in the number 
of ships in operation, in connection with which attention is 
called to the following testimony at the hearings: 

Mr. Davis. Well, you are only operating less than one-third of the 
vessels now. 

Mr. Lasker. Well, as a business man, yon know this: That whether 


we are 5 400 ships or 1,200 ships, there isn’t much difference 
in your overhead. 


I emphatically insist that the overhead expense connected 
with the operation of 400 ships should be decidedly less than 
the overhead expense connected with the operation of 1,200 
ships, especially when the larger number were operated by a 
much larger number of operating companies. 

Chairman Lasker further testified as follows: 


Mr. Davis. Even under the operation of this law, and at least until 
the ships that are sold on time are paid for, will it not be necessary to 
continue a very substantial Shipping Board force? 

Mr. LASKER. Do I understand you to ask until the ships are paid 
for will it be necedsary ”? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, 

Mr. Lasker. The answer to that is no; but if your question means 
as long us we have to operate ships, where we have to keep substan- 
tially the same organization as now, the answer is yes. 


It being conceded that the present expenses of the Shipping 
Board will continue until our ships are disposed of and the 
Shipping Board ceases to have same operated, the query natu- 
rally arises as to when that time will arrive. Chairman 
Lasker's zealous and questionable activity in behalf of this bill 
is such that it may be reasonably inferred that he will give as 
strong assurances as possible as to any good results that might 
accrue therefrom. During the course of cross-examination he 
made the following statement: $ 


It will be a good many years before we do not have any stuff le 
with most favorable legislation. I want to make it plain here that 
do not think the proposed legislation is going to, by the wave of a 
magic wand, give us a merchant marine, 


In his direct statement at the hearings Chairman Lasker 
said: 


The Shipping Board wishes to emphasize to your committee and to 
Congress that world shipping is now more depressed than it ever has 


been in proportion to world tonnage, 

We ieve that of the 700 good freight ships we have, the Shippin 
Board would feel ve happy if, within 30 months from the time o 
the passage of this bill, could dispose of sufficient ships to take 
care of the routes it is now operating and put the Emergency Fleet 


Corporation out of business as an operating company. 

He makes no prediction as to the disposition of the remainder 
of the 1,700 vessels owned by the Shipping Board. 

This was said on cross-examination ; 


Mr. Davis. Now, you stated yesterday that if this bill should pass 
you estimated it would take 30 months within which to dispose of the 
00 vessels owned by the Shipping Board now in operation. I want to 
ask you how long it would take you to dispose of the balance of the 
Government ficet and other shipping property? £ 

Mr. Lasker. That is a very difficult thing to answer. Hirst, we 
would have to solve what is to be done with the figures 5,000,000 dead 
weight of questionable ships, because as long as they are in existence 
it hangs as a pall over the whole market for the ne ships, and 
whether or no the last 300 would sell very fast would be determined 
by world conditions, on the one hand, and how suc ul we were in 
building up an American merchant marine, on the other band. 


Mr. Lasker later admitted there are a number of expenses of 
the Shipping Board that have no connection whatever with tha 
operation of ships, and would not be affected by the fact as to 
whether this bill passes or does not pass, as will be seen from 
the following testimony : 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Lasker, right on the question of the muddled accounts 
and the claims and the pending suits and things of that kind, of course 
it is going to be necessary to maintain a sufficient force to dispose of 
and wind up all those matters, whether this bill passes or not, 

Mr. LAsKER. Let us put it the other way; whether this bill passes or 
not won't affect how long we have to keep the force for that purpose. 
I hope to have that straightened out within a year. 

Mr. Davis. That is the point I want to at exactly. There are 
various activities now, including those dealing with the claims and 
accounts and suits and those dealing with the uncompleted construc- 
tion and those dealing with other features of your work that are 
temporary. 

Mr. LASKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And will sooner or later be wound up? 

Mr. LASKER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Whether this bill passes or doesn’t pass? 

Mr, Lasker. Absolutely. It has nothing to do with it. 


1922. 
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On the question of the expense after all the ships have been 
disposed of, Chairman Lasker testified as follows: 
After we quit operating we would then only have to kee 


a ships“ 
Our vast accounting would end, and I would 
say after we disposed of the ships by that time a few hundred people 
would be all the employees the Shipping Board would need. 

However, according to Lasker’s own fondest dream, that is 
many years off. The functions of the Shipping Board at that 
time should require the services of a less number of employees 
than he estimated; that is, if the pending bill should not pass. 
However, if this bill passes and the extravagance of the 
Shipping Board is continued you may rest assured that there 
will be no substantial reduction in the number of employees and 
the expense of the Shipping Board. I say that because the pend- 
ing bill provides numerous activities, the execution of which 
would require a large organization. 

As before stated, the passage of the pending bill will not 
avoid the present expenses of said board, but it will place upon 
the American people additional heavy burdens for the sole 
benefit of a few men engaged in the shipping industry. 

As before shown, the Shipping Board has laid up a large 
number of Shipping Board vessels formerly in operation. They 
took off all the Shipping Board vessels that were in competition 
with privately owned American vessels. Although this reduc- 
tion did not result in any saving of expense or reduction in 
appropriations, yet it did have another decided effect. During 
the year of 1921 the average amount of our imports and ex- 
ports carried in American vessels was 51.6 per cent. The per- 
centage was larger than this during the first half of the year, 
but less during the last half of the year on account of the 
reduction of the number of vessels in operation. The result of 
such laying up of the Shipping Board vessels is explained as 
follows: 

The Department of Commerce recently made the rather depressing 
announcement that American ships are carrying a decreasing percentage 
of our export and import trade, the Shipping Board vessels making 
the worse showing. 

The reports of the Department of Commerce give the exact 
figures by months which show the decided decrease in the 
amount carried in Shipping Board vessels and an increase in 
the amount carried by privately owned American vessels and 
an increase in the amount carried by foreign-owned vessels, as 
the American privately owned vessels did not get all the busi- 
ness that had formerly been carried by Shipping Board vessels. 

The situation is briefly summarized in an article in the 
Annalist, as follows: a 

Foreign ships are rapidly regaining control of our import trade. In 
July, 1920, they carried only 36 per cent of the total, while in July, 

921, they carried 54 per cent. During the same period American 
independent vessels increased their tonnage from 32 to 36 per cent, 
while the Shipping Board lost 22 per cent. The Shipping Board ves- 
sels handled only 10 per cent of the total in July, 1921, a record low 
figure, and only one-sixth of the total carried in July, 1920. 

The present showing is even worse. Chairman Lasker was 
asked what he had to say with respect to that situation; that is, 
that the Shipping Board vessels have yery materially lost their 
proportionate percentage of business since he took charge, and 
the foreign vessels are carrying a large percentage of our im- 
ports and exports, and at the same time the private American 
vessels were increasing their percentage of our imports and ex- 
ports carried. He very candidly replied that there was not 
enough business, he did not think, to make it profitable for both 
the private American vessels and the Shipping Board vessels, 
so they pulled off the Shipping Board vessels in order to give 
the business to the private vessels. It seems that they got some 
of it and the foreign vessels get a good deal of it. In other 
words—and that is the chief trouble about the whole situation, 
and has been from the beginning—that those in charge of our 
Shipping Board affairs have never at any time regarded the 
American taxpayer; they are not regarding him now. They 
are regarding the American taxpayer less than ever before; 
they are very much concerned about the private shipping interests, 
but whenever there is a choice between the shipping interests 
and the public interests they resolve it in favor of the private 
interests and boldly announce it as their policy, We can not 
get this thing properly solved as long as that situation obtains. 
The so-called experts, those controlling the affairs and opera- 
tions of this board, are men taken from the competitive inter- 
ests. Now, to whom do they owe allegiance? All we can judge 
of is by the way they act and by the way they talk. 

Not only have Chairman Lasker and other members and offi- 
cials of the Shipping Board made every effort to show that the 
Shipping Board vessels are not being operated successfully and 
can not be, but there are many things to indicate that they 
are making no sincere efforts to have them operated successfully 
and profitably. 


disposal department. 


Chairman Lasker himself stated at the hearings that— 

The Shipping Board is not trying to establish trade. * * * We 
are only taking such trade as is offered, and you can not build up an 
American trade that way. We get only the plusage of the trade, as is 
Brice, > ine fact that now we have tied up much more than Great 

Although it has taken off a large number, the present Ship- 
ping Board has not established a single new line. 

Any proof or suggestions of ships making profits invariably 
caused a commotion among the representatives of the Shipping 
Board. They seem to absolutely resent any such proof. As 
before stated, the Shipping Board is only actually operating 
13 vessels—those of the United States Lines, of which Thomas 
H. Rossbottom is general manager, on a salary paid by the 
Shipping Board. Mr. Rossbottom was called as a witness at 
the hearings by the Shipping Board. On cross-examination he 
was asked about the success of the operations of the United 
States Lines, and testified in part as follows: 

Mr. Rosssorrom. The United States Lines is the creature of the 
Shipping Board. The Shipping Board owns the steamers. They were 
the steamers that had been chartered and sold on partial-time pay- 
ments, I believe, to the United States Mall Steamship Co. to be oper- 
ated between New York and European ports. Then when the United 
States Mail went into the hands of a recelyer these steamers were 
thrown back on the Shipping Board, and the Shipping Board re- 
quested the Secretary of War to transfer me from the Panama Line 
to the United States Lines to manage the United States Lines until 
such time as the lines could be sold. 

Mr. Rossbottom further testified that the vessels he was oper- 
ating might be called 
a horse and a mule and a jackass team. 

Two of them, the George Washington and the America, being 
real steamers, some of the others being only fairly suited to 
the trade, but expensive of operation, as they were originally— 
cargo steamers, and then the passenger accommodations were installed 
as a sort of an afterthought— 

With the result that the operating expense was as much as a 
first-class passenger steamer, but the operating revenue was 
greatly reduced because of the lack of adequate accommodations 
for passengers. Four of the vessels, which he classed as—_ 
full-fledged jackasses— 
were old German tubs about 21 years old. In further describ- 
ing them he said: 

Their operating expenses are enormous, and I can not pet any 
operating revenue out of them, because pare will not travel in them, 

e third-class accommodations are not fit for pe to be stowed in 
the ships are old, the steel is crystallizing, an have all kinds of 
expenses for repairs on them. 

Mr. Rossbottom testified that during the last four months of 
1921 they operated the George Washington, the America, and 
three of the old German vessels in the New York-Bremen serv- 
ice, and operated three of the said converted cargo vessels in 
the New York-London service. He furnished full figures show- 
ing that the net operating revenue on those ships during the 
said four months was $535,259.48; he explained that this did 
not include any deductions for insurance, interest, and depre- 
ciation, nor repairs which had been made by the Shipping 
Board, but that it did include all expenses incurred by the 
United States Lines; also coal, oil, and advertising paid by the 
Shipping Board, as well as office rent and wharfage bills paid 
by the Shipping Board. Mr. Rossbottom further showed that 
the good vessels made very large profits, which were partially 
offset by the losses on the old and unsuitable vessels. Mr. 
Rossbottom stated: 

There are three steamers that I have in mind that if I had them 
in the United States Lines with the America and George Washington 
I would not take off my hat to anybody. \ 

It must be borne in mind that this profit was made dur- 
ing what is generally conceded to be the worst depression in 
the history of shipping. Furthermore, the four months for 
which the figures were given were about the worst part of the 
year. In speaking of this North Atlantic service, W. J. Love, 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge 
of traffic, said: 

This is the time of the year when they are making money. Well 
I mean to say May, June, and July eastbound; July, August, and 
September, and the early part of October westbound. That is their 
harvest. All of the larger ships are booked full eastbound, 
I am informed, well into July, and the passengers are now turning 
their attention to the smaller ships and to the ships of lesser grade, 

He further stated that our ships are running full ladened 
eastbound on the Atlantic and are booked very well coming 
home, too, in the same months above referred to. 

It is a recognized fact that the lines being operated by Mr. 
Rossbottom encounter as strong foreign competition as any 
lines in the world. ` 

During the examination of a witness on a subsequent day of 
the hearings I referred to the above testimony of Mr. Ross- 
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bottom as to operating said lines at a profit, and Meyer Lissner, 
a member of the Shipping Board, interjected the following state- 


{ 


ment: 

Mr. Chairman, in that regard, I do not think it is just to the Ship- 

ing Board to allow the statement that was made and the question that 
Fide Davis asked the witness in regard to the lines managed by Mr. 
Rossbottom to stand without explanation. Mr, Rossbottom, it is true, 
did testify that there was a net of something like $500,000 out of the 
operation of the fleet under his management but he also distinct] 
stated that that did not include any allowance for insurance, interes 
and depreciation. 

Lissner not only resented the suggestion that the Shipping 
Board was profitably operating some of its vessels, but stated 
that he did not think it was “just to the Shipping Board” to 
allow a statement to stand to the effect that the Shipping Board 
has successfully performed its duty. 

This incident is typical of the spirit manifested by him all 
during the hearings, - 

It is a fact that some of the shipowners are operating their 
own vessels at a profit but are operating at a loss Shipping 
Board vessels, which they are operating under managing agent 
contracts. Reference was made to this matter and to the fact 
that one steamship company was operating its own vessels at a 
profit and operating Shipping Board vessels at a profit which it 
had under bare-boat charter, but was operating at a loss Ship- 
ping Board vessels which it had under a managing agent con- 
tract; and the inquiry was made as to why that was. Lissner 
interjected the explanation that the Shipping Board exercised 
a certain control and direction over vessels operated under 
managing agent contracts, but did not as to those under bare- 
boat charters. And thereby hangs an interesting tale. 

During the hearings Lissner was the master of ceremonies 
on the part of the Shipping Board, his chief function being to 
muddy the waters and prevent the development of important 
facts. 

Members of the committee insisted upon the Shipping Board 
inserting in the hearings a statement of the operating losses 
and profits of each of the concerns operating Shipping Board 
vessels, but the Shipping Board refused to furnish this infor- 
mation. In fact, they refused to furnish a great deal of impor- 
tant information which was asked for at the hearings. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to an article that 
appeared in the March 22, 1922, issue of the Nautical Gazette, 
America’s oldest shipping weekly, with the following title and 
opening paragraph: = 
Is Shipping Board 8 trying to further an American merchant ma- 


rine? Question y its course in refusing to allocate additional 
tonnage in Levant trade and forcing millers to patronize fore ships. 
Is the Ship Board sincere in its efforts to establish an erican 


merchant marine 


To the man on the street the question may seem 
remy ns pig for, he 


es, what other intent could actuate a band of 

ode tizens to give up their personal business and expend their 
imë and services in eee of Government tonnage at salaries rang- 
ing from $12,000 to $35, per year. But to the genuine shippin 
man the query has become so pertinent that mere generalities will no 
suffice as an answer. It has become especially timely by reason of 
certain recent acts of officials of the board. An anal of their atti- 
tude toward certain of our shipping problems leads fo some very dis- 
quieting conclusions, 


Then the article discusses at length the question thus raised. 
The Nautical Gazette, in its issue of May 13, 1922, contains a 
most illuminative article entitled: 


Board's red-tape methods preclude development of American ship- 


ping; managing operators of Fleet Corporation’s ships are hampered 
10 = sorts of official regulations and can not act on their own in- 
ative. 


I wish I had time to read this very instructive article, in 
order that you might fully understand why it is that ship 
operators can operate their own vessels successsfully and profit- 
ably, but at the same time can not do so with Shipping Board 
vessels. A reading of the article fully discloses what Lissner 
had in mind when he interjected the explanation referred to a 
few moments ago. 

Of course, Albert D. Lasker was not chosen as chairman of 
the Shipping Board because of any knowledge of the shipping 
business, for he knew absolutely nothing about it. At the 
Appropriations Committee hearings last July Lasker himself 
said: 


I am not an expert in shipping, 
expert in publicity. 

It has been charged in the press that his appointment was 
suggested by certain large private shipping interests. They 
doubtless desired his appointment because, in view of his suc- 
cess as an advertiser and publicity man, they thought he was 
the proper man to carry out an elaborate propaganda program 
in favor of a ship subsidy bill. Soon after his appointment 
Chairman Lasker requested the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, embracing practically all of the American private 
shipowners, to suggest the names of experts to assist him in his 
work. As admitted by the general manager of that association 


but I take a little pride in being an 
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at the hearings, they recommended W. J. Love, H. J. Frey, and 
J. B. Smull, who were promptly appointed, Smull and Love at 
salaries of $35,000 each per annum and Frey at a salary of 
$25,000 per annum. Love was made vice president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge of traffic; Frey was 
made yice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
charge of operations; and Smull was made vice president of 
the Hmergency Fleet Corporation, in charge of chartering, 
allocations, and contract department. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Love was assistant manager of the American offices 
of Furness, Wythe & Co., the largest British shipping concern 
in the world, and not having a single ship under American 
registry. Mr. Love came direct from this British concern to 
the Shipping Board. Frey was chief assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. at the time of his appointment 
to the position with the Shipping Board. Smull is a member 
and half owner of Winchester & Co., one of the largest, if not 
the largest, American shipping brokerage firms. Of course, all 
of these men know that their employment with the Shipping 
Board is only temporary, after which they will return to their 
former employers or other private shipping concerns. Besides, 
they naturally came saturated with the views of the private 
shipping interests with which they had grown up and been 
associated. One of the chief troubles of the Shipping Board 
affairs from the beginning has been that its policies haye been 
largely determined and managed by representatives from pri- 
vate shipping interests. But few of the members of the Ship- 
ping Board have had practical knowledge of shipping affairs, 
and they have permitted the representatives from the private 
r to direct and manage the affairs of the Shipping 
oard, 

Private shipowners fought the enactment of the 1916 shipping 
act providing for the establishment of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and a merchant marine. Ever since they seem to 
have been obsessed with the idea that if the Shipping Board 
vessels should be operated successfully there was a likelihood 
of permanent Government ownership and operation. Conse- 
quently they have been very hostile to Government-owned ves- 
sels and the operation thereof, and have continuously advocated 
a policy of the Government getting rid of its fleet at once in 
whatever manner was necessary to do 80; most of them ad vo- 
cate scrapping a large part of the Government fleet. They soon 
conyerted Chairman Lasker to their views. Consequently 
from the time he was appointed chairman of the Shipping Board 
he has been persistently denouncing the character and quality 
of the Shipping Board vessels, and proclaiming the failure of 
their operation and the impossibility of them being success- 
fully operated. 

The general attitude of the shipowners was expressed at the 
hearings by H. H. Raymond, president of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, who expressed himself in part, as 
‘ollows ; ; 

a OTARD, Can you give us the benefit of your reason for that op- 
ETY Raymonp. I feel that it the Government is to rid itself of ships, 
or, in other words, If we are to get rid of Government owned and oper- 


ated vessels, the sooner they are sold the better. 
Mr. Davis. And you think the vessels ought to be sold at once to 


whoever is able to buy them? 
Mr. Raymonp. That is my ee opinion. I am not speaking for 
o that amendment. I am opposed to it 


the association in opposition 
as au owner and operator. 

Later in his testimony Mr. Raymond said, in speaking of the 
Shipping Board vessels: 

What I would like to see done, nally, is to see every one of them 
tied up and not taken out until they are sold. è I would 
sooner see them absolutely and entirely out of operation under Gov- 
ernment ownership, 


The attitude of Chairman Lasker and Mr. J. B. Smull, vice 
president Emergency Fleet Corporation and Director of Opera- 
tions, one of the $35,000-a-year experts, was expressed at the 
hearings before the subcommittee of House Committee on Ap- 
propriations last July as follows: 


Mr. LASKER, If we find—and I am also asking this for the enlighten- 
ment of the board—that we can not get enough operators to share 
with us the risk of operating, do you think that the o erating vice 
presidents would recommend to the board that, rather keep on 
with the present system, we should tie the boats up until such time as 
we could allocate them apon a proper profit-sh: and loss-sharing 
basis, even though it might increase the immediate loss to the Gov- 
ernment to tle the boats up? 

Mr. SuuzL. I would tie them up. 

Mr. Laskzn. Therefore, in order to make the th helpful to this 
final ultimate situation, we might have to perforce increase the —_ 
knowing that we were doing it by tying the boats up, in order to 
this vicious ? 

Mr. SMULL. Yes, sir. 


The Shipping Board started tying up the boats to such an 
extent that the shippers in the Middle West called a meeting 
that was held in Cincinnati on October 7, 1921, and there 
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adopted the platform and sent Mr. Malcolm Stewart, manager 
of the foreign trade department of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and chairman of the Middle West merchant marine 
committee, to Washington to enter with the Shipping Board a 
protest against destroying the trade routes which had been 
established from the Gulf and South Atlantic ports, upon which 
the shippers of the Middle West were dependent. 

Mr. Stewart stated at the hearings that— 

It looked like the only business they had in hand was destroying the 
trade routes. 

-He further stated: 


The new Shipping Board was just getting Its bearings, of course. 
Those are past now, but it did frighten us considerably as to 
the future of our American merchant marine, Of course, we were not 
prepared to know all these emergency fleet nren knew about ship 
operations; but when we heard they were to tie up 3 as 
fast as they could, that that was their policy, and when we Mr. 
Lasker came down here and told you he had on his hands the most 
colossal wreck in the worjd's heor and he did not know what he was 
going to do with it and, fact, not. believe any could be done 
with it, why Po neganto worry about the thing to see we could not 
give some help in situation, 


This protest had the desired effect, for the time being at 
least. 


However, Mr. Stewart, upon behalf of the Midwest Merchant 
Marine Committee and the Mississippi Valley Association, as 
well as others, advocated an important amendment designed to 
protect their interests in the future. Furthermore, I note in the 
press that Mr. Stewart and other shippers in the Middle West 
are saying some pretty salty things about the North Atlantic 
Conference of Steamship Lines having induced the Shipping 
Board to approve its action, resulting in discrimination against 
the shippers of the Middle West by making it impossible for 
them to ship through Gulf and South Atlantic ports. 

The Cincinnati Inquirer of May 4, 1922, in discussing the 


subject, stated: 
New York influences got 7 it is said, and put the 73 to 15 per 
cent handicap on the rates, the Shi. Board completed the de- 


g 

struction until now neither Cincinnati her any of the other cities of the 
midwest territory can do otherwise than route their business th h 
North Atlantle ports. Chairman Stewart said that he was unable 

tell how much the action of the Shipping Board in upholding the North 
Atlantic conference was costing the midwest shippers. * * * He 
was satisfied that the saving in ocean freights would be great if the 
South Atlantic and Gulf po were allowed to handle their own rates. 

“The trouble with the whole situation is that we are lin 
selves and destroying our own merchant marine,” said Mr. 
night. As soon as business commences to move we will be brin; 
untold trouble bs eo ng exports in New York and North 

rts. In addition to the saving that we are entitled to, we ought as 
reight originators to be allowed to route our exports in the way that 
will give us the best, quickest movements. We must have the South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports open to our business. If we are barred from 
me, igen through New Or s it makes the Ohio River useless as an 
outlet and destroys the possibility of developing cheap water trans- 
portation by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Our exporters will never 
stand for that. 

At a meeting of the Foreign Trade Department of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, on May 2, 1922, Malcolm Stewart 
was given carte blanche to investigate the situation and register 
u protest against the continuance of the Shipping Board in its 
affiliation with the North Atlantic conference, and it was sug- 
gested that a congressional investigation might be instituted. 
During the discussion Mr. Robert S. Alter, former president of 
the department, said: 

I have returned recently from 30 days nt in New York in an in- 
vestigation of this very matter, and I want to say that this action is 
timely. The Shipping Board is allowing itself to dominated by the 
same interests which formerly controlled the old Foreign $ 
Line conference, and the North Atlantic conference is merely a con- 
tinuation of the old domination of Liverpool-Hamburg interests. 

At the same meeting Mr. Stewart read a statement showing 
the higher freight rates the South Atlantic and Gulf ports were 
compelled to charge because of the said action of the Shipping 
Board, and his statement showed that— 
the effect of these rates made a discrimination against Cincinnati and 
midwest producers of 11.75 per cent on cardboard, 17.27 per cent on 
tanning extracts, 11.75 per cent on fiber boards and phosphate of lime, 
16.58 per cent on condensed milk, 11.61 per cent on automobile parts, 
and 11.75 per cent on packing-house — — 

We are cutting our own tbhroats— 

Said Mr. Stewart— 
by permitting this domination to continue. The railroa ve been 
— to ve the lines to the Gulf and South Tate rts. a 

arity in rates with those to the North Atlantic ports, but the shi ing 
ard killed the effect of this by allowing a condition to exist yhie 
forced the freight originators of the midwest States to send their 
business to New York. 

If we do not remedy this condition our business will be congested in 
New York when freight activities resume, and we will be unable to 
have the adyantage of trade outlets w are our normal export 
gateways. 

It is further explained that the lines from the Gulf and South 
Atlantie ports were willing to make as low rates as the North 
Atlantic lines, and explained that they could do so as they have 
no berthage charges to pay in comparison with the tremendous 


our- 
last 


charges that are made at the New York and eastern port 
wharves. 


[Applause.] 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. $ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I also yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 

for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, everyone within the sound 
of my voice has at one time or another heard of the Rey. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, one of the most eminent divines in 
America. A 

Expressing his belief that the eighteenth amendment is in the 
Constitution to stay, and declaring that he would be “ exceed- 
ingly disappointed“ to see it eliminated, Doctor Parkhurst, in 
a recent public utterance, used some very plain language in de- 
scribing the inj done by the Volstead Act. He says that he 
has taken 1 pains to consult men especially qualified to 
have an opinion upon such matters, men who are not drunkards ` 
or drinkers, or personally affected by the act, and that these 
men agree with him almost unanimously, 

The good doctor emphasizes his belief that the Volstead Act. 
goes far beyond the eighteenth amendment, that it meddles with 
matters that should be left to individual determination, that it 
renders criminal that which is not criminal, and substitutes a 
“superimposed national conscience” for “ personal conscience,” 
causing unnecessary hardship to working people who “are tem- 
perate in the honest sense of the term”; the doctor repeats that 
the act has a tendency to impair respect for law, and that it is 
“distinctly and definitely un-American.” 

I agree with Doctor Parkhurst that the Volstead law is a 
piece of legislation superimposed upon the prohibition constitu- 
tional amendment; it has opened up a new chapter of American 
history ; it has demonstrated the futility of constitutions, politi- 
eal principles, and judicial decisions. In my judgment, these 
things necessarily happen when the Government of a people 
passes out of their hands and into the keeping and administra- 
tion of a body of determined and unscrupulous favaties, aided 
and abetted by a panic-stricken and terrorized Congress. 

There is another thing that occurs to me right here. One 
of the supposedly unchanging principles of the United States 
Constitution is the absolute separation of chureh and state. 
And yet the prohibition amendment and its monstrous offspring, 
the Volstead Act, are the handiwork of certain sectaries who | 
have eliminated true Christianity from their pulpits and have 
made the use and disuse of wines and liquors the test of con- 
duct and the standard of religious faith, and every effort made 
to prevent the use and stop the persecution of the users of 
wine in those churches which regard wine as a vital element in 
the most sacred sacraments of their faith is hailed with acclaim 
by these fanatics. 

As far as possible the administrators of the law are selected 
from these fanatical sects who have set up the odious and anti- 
American doctrine that criticism of the law is sedition and a 
refusal to obey it treason. 

Its most prominent advocates, its most active lobbyists, and 
its most aggressive terrorists are selected from the ranks of 
these sectaries, which in their meetings, sessions, and con- 
ferences demand that no official shall be nominated and no 
judges appointed to administer the law that are not indorsed 
by them. In other words, the reign of American law has been 
displaced by a reign of sectarian terror and violence, and the 
principle that animated George Washington and the fathers and 
founders of this Republic have been supplanted by the preach- 
ments of Titus Oates, of infamous memory, and the practices 
of the dancing dervishes of Islam. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, guaranteed to 
the free citizens of America, have passed out, and a program of 
political lies, sectarian license, amd the pursuit of persecution 
by fanatical harpies of free American principles has been sub- 
stituted. The enemies of political, social, and religious liberty 
through the scandalous maladministration of this monstrous 
law have assumed the functions of the judge and jury, have in- 
vaded the sanctity of the home, attacked the personal liberty 
of the citizen, abridged the functions and perverted the pro- 
fession and practice of medicine, and have assailed the rights 
and insulted the faith of every church not in communion with 
them, 

They have succeeded in placing in the hands of their partisans 
and parasites the sale and distribution of wines and liquors 
that medical advice and the necessities of sickness deem needful 
and which are grudgingly permitted by the law, to the end 
that the American public is victimized and plundered by the 
eonscienceless dealers now purveying a quality and character 
of liquor dangerous to the health and disgraceful to the char- 
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acter of a civilized people; they have enormously increased 
the death rate; they have multiplied crime and insanity, and 
have made the Government a partner in these odious offenses 
against humanity. 

Their blind fanaticism has given birth to an atrocious traffic 
in the manufacture and sale of the deadliest form of alcoholic 
compounds, so that even the legalized Volstead dealer in spuri- 
ous and low-grade liquors and the illegitimate dealer in every 
form of liquid abominations—the bootlegger, so called—are 
growing rich upon the necessities and disabilities of the citizens 
of this fantastically termed “free America.” 

Every American citizen who has in mind the dangers that 
are inherent in this law to American liberty and the integrity 
of the Republic and dares to protest against it is assailed in the 
bitterest forms of vilification and vituperation by the paid 
agents of professional prohibition and their press, and the self- 
respecting dignitaries of the churches which still cling to the 
ancient principles and teachings of Christianity are not free 
from the shameless attacks of the ministers and the minions 
of the Volstead Camorra“ if they plead for a return to the 
standards and ethics of Christianity and the ideals of human 
freedom, 

The toiling millions are ruthlessly deprived of the comforts of 
life, the solaces of their domestic living, and the safeguards of 
health by sectarian fanaticism, while the wealthy still laugh at 
the obstacles the law sets up; and the rich and leisurely tourist 
finds the law a negation and a farce on the ships that sail the 
sea under the American flag. 

Its open violation on the ships of the United States Shipping 
Board makes one laugh when he reads so much about law and 
order now that the eighteenth amendment has been adopted. 
Here and now I desire to call attention to and emphasize the 
barefaced hypocrisy of a government appropriating money to 
enforce this bastard child of prohibition and at the same time 
appropriating more money to advertise the violation of its own 
laws on its own ships the minute they get outside the 3-mile 
limit. 

We have the lovely Volstead idea as interpreted by VoLsTEAp's 
friend Lasker, which is a paradox—we may not get drunk on 
land but we can get drunk on water. [Laughter.] Do you 
know what I mean? 

I hold in my hand the wine list of one of Mr, Lasker's sailing 
delights. It was formerly known as the steamship Peninsula 
State, and now bears the name of one of our former Presidents— 
President Pierce. It is one of the most prominent trans-Atlantic 
ships of the United States lines. When I read its reminiscent 
and at times exasperating details it is not with any intention 
of giving pain or sorrow to those Members of Congress who voted 
for the Volstead law. Rather is it to let Congress and the coun- 
try know how on American territory, under Federal appropria- 
tions, the law is yiolated daily. Listen to the list, men of intelli- 
gence, and those men who were frightened when the Volstead 
finger was pointed at them and were driven to vote for this law: 

United States Lines, S. S. “ Peninsular State.“ 


Wine Last, 


CLARETS AND BURGUNDIES, Per bottle. 
CCC AAA. —. ——-. ——. ̃ a E r s $2. 00 
Haute sauternes zz- 8.00 
Moulin au Vent 2. 50 
FPommard - 2. 15 
St. Emilion — 2.00 
Bt a NT, ance AEE EEE ATEN Sais PR SIAUIS AS Rene ee EE PEASE 1. 50 

CHAMPAGNES. 

Corion Rouge, 1012, :quaris. oe 7. 00 
e een 75 


Moet & Chandon, Imported, quarts—— 2 7 
Moet & Chandon, Imported, pints * 
Mercier, quarts — 5.00 
Heidsick, quarts aS 
r ieee 3 


VERMOUTH, PORT, AND SHERRY. Per glass. 

. Gemastecrcenties emo eee aaa ae D A GA 20 

F RE T NEO E RA E S A 25 

ge gt ea Th fad ST De le Eee esi ep ES 25 

[on Seder Opener ak che VRE EE a Ome tee SE OS E Me A nr ee TPE len 25. 
SPIRITS. 

Whisky—Black and White, Johnny Walker, Haig & Haig, Jame- 10 
a O S A S E a T E a AN L COEN E A . 
S ˙· American TTTT—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V———————— . 80 
THOOGOB IEW ATi no rr apes 25 
Bonehamp —— S 25 
Steinhagsr * 
Jamaica rum — eae 
Cognac (Martell Three Star per pony . 80 

LIQUEURS, Per pony. 
Chartreuse; green «„ 30 
FCC FEON AS a ae eet ncneemey A Lee 
Creme de Menthe, white 30 
Creme de Menthe, green. 30 
Benedietins e x : —— 30 


BEERS, MINERAL WATERS, ETC. 


Per bottle. 


Àpoiifna 


Corona Corona 50 
Corona Perfectoes 30 
Graham Courtney, Inv. 20 
Centrilla, Brevasz „15 
weet Capote aap a 20 
gy DRE. eR aise E eae el Ree E AES 40 
Murad, small 20 
See 20 
Lucky Strike. 20 
At ima ae 28 
Melachrino 9-2 oo = . 30 
MRL cri ipa as a d 40 
ü RSE Ca ———— SEs . 30 


How do you like that, men of America, men who preach law 
and order, men who say that there is no favoritism anywhere 
that the flag flies? 

The morals of the American people have been lowered by the 
law, and it is time for the people of this great country to wake 
up to the true character and purposes of the pseudo-religionists 
who have, by a vindictive and un-American propaganda, in- 
augurated a reign of terror in and out of Congress. They are a 
body whose ideal is a practical union of church and state—their 
church and a state run by them according to their peculiar 
ideas—so that the American Republic of free men and sane 
laws may be supplanted by a quasi religious autocracy superior 
to the Constitution and administered directly and indirectly 
by them, their parsons, partisans, parasites, plunderers, and 
press. 

It is time for Americans to rouse themselves before their 
rights and liberties are stolen and destroyed by a body of men 
and women whose perverted morals and distorted religions have 
almost wrecked these United States. 

To your tents, O Israel! 

L[Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HERRICK]. } 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have up here this bill which is supposed to be dis- 
cussed, but which nobody has discussed, and in view of that . 
fact I may be pardoned perhaps for digressing upon another 
matter instead of speaking upon the bill. I am sorry to say 
that the rules of the House compel me to refer to the Member 
who objected earlier in the day when I wanted to get this 
matter into the Recorp as a gentleman, and I am frank to say 
that I could not call him that outside. The matter he ob- 
jected to was matter pertaining to the compensation, the hos- 
pitalization, the vocational training, and war-risk insurance ad- 
justments that I have been able to procure adjudication upon 
for numerous crippled soldiers and dependents of soldiers of 
the late World War. 

I want to say further, I will not say that I am, but I will 
say that perhaps I am the only Member of Congress that pays 
an extra clerk out of his own pocket for this kind of work in 
order that it may be properly attended to with dispatch. I 
am paying an extra clerk $100 a month out of my own pocket, 
Some people may have the notion that the Congressman has 
nothing to do except to take part in the consideration of legis- 
lation on the floor of the House, and that he can spend the rest 
of his time in having a good time and enjoying the emoluments 
of his position. They do not seem to realize that he is a sort 
of glorified errand boy and general all-around trouble shooter. 
Therefore the value of a Member of Congress to his constituents 
is not to be measured entirely by his record of voting and 
speech making. It is important that he should vote, of course, 
and still more important that he should vote right. It may 
even serve a good purpose for him to make an occasional speech 
on the floor of the House; but there are other times and places 
where a Representative may be of value besides roll calls and 
filling the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He must be the 
servant of those who have business with the departments and 
the bureaus of the Federal Government. The makers of the 
Constitution may not have contemplated that he should render 
such service, but, just the same, it has developed into one of 
the most valuable functions of a Congressman and one that 
occupies much of his time. It means hard work, and lots of it, 
and it is not nearly so spectacular as the big stuff on the floor 
of the House, but it is real service. I have found much satis- 
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faction in the fact that I have been able to render some service 
of this kind. 

Most prominent among the opportunities to give assistance 
have been the cases of ex-service men in need of compensation 
and hospitalization and vocational training. Theoretically, it 
should not be necessary for Congressmen to interest them- 
selves in compensation claims, since we have enacted a law 
creating the Veterans’ Bureau and clothing it with full au- 
thority and ample personnel for this work. But the many 
complaints of delay and injustice have made it plain that some 
one must look into these cases, and, as usual, the Congressman 
is the “trouble shooter.” I have handled more than 600 such 
claims since the beginning of this Congress. I must say frankly 
that I have found that the greatest difficulty has been to get 
proper cooperation from the claimants and their friends in the 
way of promptly securing and submitting the necessary evi- 
dence. However, the bureau has not been free from blame, I 
have great respect for the director of the bureau, but he seems 
to be handicapped by having a lot of employees who lack the 
energy or the sympathy or the intelligence to render the service 
for which the bureau was created. I deem it quite proper that 
the bureau should help the disabled soldier in the establishing 
of his claim, but. I have found it too often the rule that claims 
are rejected without any intelligent explanation, and when I 
write for detailed information my requests are sometimes ig- 
nored and at other times are replied to in stereotyped phrases 
that leaves one none the wiser. I find that the decentraliza- 
tion plan has not resulted in the advantages that had been 
claimed for it. Since the folders of the Oklahoma claimants 
have been sent to the Dallas office the delays are apparently 
inereased and the results less satisfactory. There is delay be- 
cause of information that must be had from the War Depart- 
ment or from the central office of the bureau; some matters 
have to be referred to Washington for adjudication, which con- 
sumes further time; and district officers seem prone to approve 
former findings with little regard for new evidence that may. 
have been submitted. The increasing number of requests for 
congressional aid is a very poor Vaan to the efficiency of the 
district office. 

With the consent of the House, I wish to place in the RECORD 
a list of some of the claims with which I have been privileged 
to assist and with reference to which final and satisfactory 
action has been had. In the handling of the matters in the 
following list I have had to write an average of 10 letters to 
the case. I have 262 cases pending, and I have been working 
upon some of these for more than a year. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS AND THEIR eee 


Daty Adk 
John Allen, 
peput of life eee at $57.50 per mon 


John G. Allen, Oklahoma — 7 — 5 
Dewey G. Arnold, Chandler, j Award o 
Joe P. Babek, Oklahoma C Ci 


—.— a G coon compensation 
B. By Madill, Okia., compensation 

Eman B. Bickers, Oklahoma City, adjustment o 

ga on ee 


City, "compensation: 1204 per month. 


month. 
claim for $329.75 


oma Cit $80 per. month. 
x oma , accrucd' compensa- 
tion 2 soldier in amount of 3 Tatler: si 
I sah O compensation $80 per m 
award of 9 at 810 
per month reo 


1109 b R. Bradley, Chicane, Okla., total permanent disability rating 

rm 

Leos. Brand. Oklahoma City, 5 $100 
James M. Brewer, Oklahoma Ci pensation month. 

Howard A, Bryce e 0 lakoma Cit City, 3 t compensation 

Haver oe of discharge till death and payment of accrued compensation 

o parents. 

ree P. Brown, Ardmore, Okla., compensation $60 per month. 

E. Brown, Oklahoma City, award of compensation reinstated 


ahi ii per month klah 1 pensation $22.50 nth, 
e ryan, 0 oma 10 com on mo 
8 L. Buddy, North En i d, Okla., 8 £8 per month, 
Burgess, Okiahoma City, compensation per month. 
e 


Stephen i Carn klahoma City, permanent total disability at $100 


1 N92 sit. Carroll, Oklahoma City, award of compensation reinstated 
at $61.75 per month. 
Thomas H. Carter 59 Oklahoma City, insurance claim for 
$10,000 re sa esr and approved in favor of brother. 
H. carr Okiahoma City, award of compensation at $9 per 
ned, 
3 Oklahoma City, rating of permanent total dis- 
sbfiity $100 per month 
oo Oklahoma City, award of compensation at $8 per 
month reiustat 


pacar Chambers, Oklahoma City, award of compensation $90 per 
* 
alda DeHav: n Chase, Alva, Okla., compensation $8 month, 

urin Chrastek, Oklahoma City tla Ola, settle . month. 

Otis L. Clark (deceased), Bufa tlement of Suwarance 
claim effected in favor of ody — for $10, 

Ralph H. Clark, Oklahoma City, eee $90 per month. 

Cecil C. Colbert, Guthrie, Okla., compensation $8.75 per menth. 


Wile 
hospita nag tion 
B; Colley Oklahoma City, award of compensation reinstated 


Lee Cr Critchfield, Oklahoma City, compensation $71.25 per 


Cook, Stroud, Okla., compensation at $72 per month during 


David B. Crowley, Fairview, Okla., compensation $18.40 per month. 
Earl a. Oklahoma City, compensation $20 per month and 


section 2 voca 
Sher, Okla., award of compensation rein- 


onal 
Ollie H. Cuthbert, King 
er Carica Dalley, Oklahoma City tion $100 h. 
oma „ compensation r mont 
Lorenzo ell, Oklahoma City, compensation Roo per month. 
Vivian K. De Bord, Perry, Okla., adjustment of claim for Army pay 
and N of Victory bond. 


Dunean, a p 8 of 3 bonus effected. 
Walter aoe (deceased homa City, compensation $35 per 
month for widow. 
George O. Demke, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
„m Vashington W. Dennard, Oklahoma City, compensation. $80 per 
Charles. F. Dickens, Durant, Okla., refund of deduction for allotment 


covering 10 months. 
Bap Dooley, gy te Okla., compensation $9 per month 
Vernie G. Dowell, Stroud, Okla., compensation $80 per month, 


Louis W. Dollarhide, Wright City, Okla., compensation $12 per 
month, 


Miss Darthulia Duel, Fairview, Okla., compensation 880 per month. 
wee. Dunaway, Drumright, Okla., payment of discharge benus 
effec 

Don Dunn, Okla., compensation $8 per month. 


Chickasha, 
8 W. Early, Atoka, Okla., award of compensation at $95 rein- 
8 


Charlie C. Ebbs (deceased), ee City, award of compensation 


$15 per month for each of Bria. 
Carl 3 Antlers, Okla., section 2 vocational training secured. 
George B. Edwards, Madill, Gkla., co mpensati on $8 per month. 
oe R. Ellis, Oklahoma City, total disability — an of $100 per 
John E. Falkenbe ance Okla., com 8 $19 per month. 
Marvin Farr, 0 ma City, compensa 50 per month. 
tron ais ae Tag wi EI Reno, Okia., 8 of compensation increased 


Joseph & „ Helder, Guthrie, Okla., compensation $100 per month. 

X Wuna am F. Finn, El Reno, ' Okla., compensation increased from $23.75 

0 

s Chasis D. Folke, Oklahoma City, reimbursement for lost check, 
Lorentz H. Foremmling, Oklahoma City, compensation 880 per month. 
Andrew J. Forester, Payson, Okla., compensation $8 th. 
Clancy Ford, Kingfisher, € Okla., compensation $8 
Paul J. Okla., ¢o mpensation 
Odus G. Wantz ee City, 1 — permanent rating 8100 per 


month. 
Clarence O, i 9 City, compensation $100 month. 
Herbert B. G insurance settlement $109.32. 


100 per month. 


TL," compensation 
jection of claim for 


City, 
Forrest B. Gore, Carlin ville, III. 
ie! H. Graves (deceased „ Okar 
0,000 life ce reconsid 
Bonner Green, r 
ry, 


Speed ts, Okla., compensation award of $10 —— month 
reinstated. 


Marvin — gane; i ei aie Okla., compensation $90 per month, 

Joseph melys Fawnee, Okla., compensation award at $8 per 
month 2 Pith bo an 8 2 training authorized. 

Ar Grissom, Oklahoma City, compensation reinstated at $8 per 
mon 

Claude D. Hadden, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 

Harry G. Hale, Oklahoma City, compensation $16 per month. 

Andrew Hamlin, Oklahoma City, compensation at $23.75 per month, 

James B. x, Harter. Ea Enid, Okla., section 2 aama author 

Wm. J. Klahoma City, compensation, $12 per month. 

oe 5 0. Heminger, Oklahoma City, refund of ded ons for allotment, 


$195 
8 E. oe Kin. r, Okla., adjustment of pay account, $13. 
Mbante erie’: Okla., compensation per mon 
tlie 5: Hobbs, Chandler, Okla., compensation increased to $24 per 


month. 
— Hoffman, Oklahoma City, payment for medical attendance 
owed. 
Ace Hogland, Geary, award amended to include allowance for de- 


or pct eines 
Oliver R. Holbrook, Ardmore, Okla., transfer from Houston Hospital 
to Oklahoma City authorized, 
As z “Ye W. it abai Oklahoma City, award of compensation reopened 
at mo 
Otto A L. Hegard. nene Okla., 5 — 75 per month. 
Mori ah Howe, Oklahoma City, payment medical treatment 
autho 
Wm. D. Howl. Chandler, Okla., compensation at 88 — month. 
seer fe Hughie, Mulhall, Okla., compensation at $9 month. 
es, Elk City, Okla., compensatiom 815. 20 per month. 


Karel G. rf, Woodward, Okla., erp, parpi sa $20 2 month. 
ares 8 Fairland, Okla., eompensation increased to $20 per 
month, 


Ezekiel Jones, Oklahoma City, award of compensation reopened at 
sa per month. 

Birtrus Kemmerer, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
Thomas J. Kern, Sallisaw, Okla., compensation $90 per month, 
Albert Keuhne, Oklahoma. City, compensation $80 per. month, 

440.88 Ucal Kincannon, Oklahoma =C ity, refund from allotment of 
Samuel Q. Kinyon, Seminole, Okla., compensation 
Joseph E. Kirctiner, Perry, Okla., eee $80 per month. 

John Kirk, Holdenville, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
Thomas S. Kizer, Cache, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

en Herman M. Kroeger, Ponca City, Okla., compensation. and hospitaliza- 

tion 
Harold B. pate ot Ames, Towa, compensation and section 2 voca- 
tional 8 


per month. 


msation $90 per month, 
of Eo per —.— reinstated. 
ron, Oklahoma City, claim for $523.26 approved. 
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Robert E. Lee, Oklahoma City, compensation $22.50, section 2 voca- 
tional training 
James L. LeGate, Oklahoma City, compensation $90 


er month, 
Carl Claude Leseney (deceased), Temp Okla., adjustment of awards 
of compensation and insurance in favor of widow effected. 
John W. Liyingston, Wynnewood, Okla., compensation 89 per month, 
Charles A. Lowe, Enid, Okla., compensation $22.50 per month. 
James Henry Lyons, Oklahoma City, compensation $47.50 per month. 
1118.80 H. McBride, Oklahoma City, refund of deduction for allotment, 
Preston H. McCormick, Shamrock, Okla., com 
Robert J. MeDill, Oklahoma City, compensation $9 per month 


+ S. McKay (deceased), Okeene, Okla., accrued insurance paid to 
ow. 
Milton H. McLiman, Guthrie, Okla., award of total temporary dis- 


ability during hos {talization. 

Oscar M 

Sam. Makler, Oklahoma City, payment of $331.50 due on allotment 
and allowance. : 


month. 
Ernest E. Meador, Covington. Okla., compensation 890 per month. 
‘ Aata Mentag, Oklaboma City, award of compensation at $80 re- 
nstated, 
Joe E. Meese, Beaver, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 
Ed. A. Mercer, Oklahoma City, compensation $8 A 
William C. Miller, Oklahoma City, compensation $60 per month. 
Martin L. Mills, Ardmore, Okla., compensation 880 pa month. 
Fred. Misak, Oklahoma City, reimbursement $30 allotment money. 
Kenneth D. Mitchell, Oklahoma City, vocational training, sec 
authorized. 
Otto W. Moore 1 Duncan, Okla., rejection of claim for 
$10,000 life insurance reconsidered and claim approved. 
Ray Morgan (deceased), Oklahoma City, aw: of compensation $35 
per month in favor of widow. 
Clyde W. Morrisette, Oklahoma City, compensation $18 per month. 
Benj. F. Mullins, Stratford, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 
Howard A. Murphy, Oklahoma » compensation increased from $20 
to 7 per month. 
iram E. Myers, Chandler, Okla., compensation 88 per month and 
section 2 vocational training. 
Rop L. Myers, Hayward, Okla., compensation increased to $10 per 
month. 
Fred E, Neese, Carmen, Okla., compensation $14.25 per month. 
Edward C. Newer, Kingfisher, Okla., award of compensation reinstated 
a Pay per month. 
lias G. Nicholson, Oklahoma City, award of total temporary dis- 
ability reinstated 
Oscar eek Atoka, Okla., award of permanent total disability of $100 
© month. 
peWilliam W. Norman, Wynnewood, Okla., readjustment of awards at 
$8 per month. 
j Oakley, Ardmore, Okla., compensation $46.80 per month. 
Clarence J. Oliver (deceased), Oklahoma City, compensation $25 per 
month for widow and $15 per month each for parents. 
Arthur T. Page, Oklahoma City, award reinstated at $24 per month. 
Georga Parish, Oklahoma City, request for special hospitalization ap- 
proved. 
11 55 Patterson, Oklahoma City, total permanent disability 8100 per 
month. 
John F. Peaslee, Oklahoma City, compensation $100 per month. 
Don L. Phelps, Wetumka, Okla., compensation $45 per month. 
Virgil Guy Presson, Norman, Gkla., award of compensation increased 
to $80 per month. 
GUbert Purvis, Albany, Okla., compensation 89 per month. 
William V. Ray, Durant, Okla., adjustment of allotment effected, 
118.17. 
t Vernor R. Ramsey, Ada, Okla., compensation increased from $44 to 
$70.40 per month. 
Jiles C. Raymer, Texhoma, Okia., settlement of $111.67 due on allot- 
ment and allowance effected. 
William L. Rellihen, Chandler, Okla., award of $90 per month during 
hospitalization. 
Clarence R. Renfro, Oklahoma City, compensation $90 per month. 
Harry E. Reynolds, Duncan, Okia., compensation $40 per month. 
Bor $. Rice, Kingfisher, Okla., allowance for dental treatment ap- 


roved. 
K . P. Richardson, Madill, Okla., award of compensation reinstated 
at $13.50 per month. 

Frank J. Riner, Chandler, Okla., compensation $20 p month. 

Clay Rizenhoover, Seminole, Okia., compensation $95 per month, 
J. Cooper Robertson (deceased), Ada, Okla., compensation award of 
$25 per month in favor of widow. 

John M. Roebuck, Kingfisher, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 

Reginald R. Rogers, Oklahoma City, securing of $100 Liberty bond 
paid for while in the service. 

Alman Russell, Geary, Okla. compensation $80 per month. 

Don H. Sackrider, Enid, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 

John M, Salvini, Oklahoma City, compensation award reopened, $6.30 
per month. 

Jesse G. Sartin, Cherokee, Okla., compensation $20 per month. 

Leo J. Schoenfelder, Durant, Okla., com tion $22.50 per month. 

Mrs, Floe E. Simmerman, Riverside, kla., settlement of allotment 
claim, $218.33 effected. 

William F. Simpson, Broken Bow, Okla., section 2, vocational train- 


Sa Sinclair, Oklahoma City, Okla., compensation $95 per month. 
Arval Sissons, Sparks, Okla., compensation $80 during hospitaliza- 


tion. 
Theodore F. Sitton, Oklahoma City, section 2 traini nted. 
Eden Slaughter (deceased). Durant, Okla., award of $35 to widow. 
Stacy Sloss, t, Okla., settlement of claim on account of allot- 
ment effected š 
Claude Smi Durant, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
Ronald Reed Smith, Oklahoma City, compensation $12 per month, 
Shirley Steele Smith, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
5 — O. Smith, Oklahoma City, allowance for dental treatment 
approv 


Drumrigh 


Lester W. Stanley (deceased), Duncan, Okla., adjustment of life in- 
surance, $1,685.15, paid to mother and monty awards. 

Frank Sternberg, Fairview, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

George C. Spain, Fay, Okla.. e $80 per month. 

Vernon K. Stafford, Oklahoma City, compensation 880 per month. 

Edward Stetler, Kingfisher, Okla., award amended to include allow- 
ance: for 1 B ra 

ar Stevens, Oklahoma City, ent of $146.20 to soldier 

on acsount of deductions for r $ 

James H, Stewart, Akins, Okla., Compensation $8 

Turner M. Sumter, Atoka, Okla., compensation $ 

Harry C. Sweat, Fort Gibson, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 

Emmette R. Talley, Hobart, Okla., compensation 580 per month, 

Brough N. Tanner, Alva, Okla., compensation $9 per month, 

James W. Teague, Marble irate & Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

Charnold D. Terrell (deceased), Prague, Okla., adjustment of soldicr’s 
insurance among his heirs effected. 

Frederick Thompson, Oklahoma City, compensation increased from $9 
to e 8 

0 5 ompson, McAlester, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
9 R. Thompson, Ardmore, Okla., total permanent cation at $100 
onth. 

Ralph B. Thornton, Blackwell, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

Martin L. Tomlinson, Oklahoma City, compensation $9 Bose month, 
nee H. Trotman, Phoenix, Ariz., total permanent rating at $100 per 


John P. Tyson, Davidson, Okla., payment of $90 reenlistment bonus 
effected. 


James L. Turner (deceased), Oklahoma City, payment of accrued com- 
pensation, $228, to father of deceased soldier. . 
Charles F. Valentine, Fort Gibson, Okla., compensatión $60 per 
month ; section 2, vocational training. 
George Van, Picher, Okla., section 2, vocational training. 
5 55 Van Arsdale, Oklahoma City, Okla., compensation $90 per 
onth. 
4118.50 E. Wade, Kingfisher, Okla., claim for Army pay due allowed, 
Jacob Walls, Chandler, Okla., compensation $13.68 per month. 
dn. O. Whitaker, Tulsa, Okla., total disability rating at $100 per 
Ernest Wilcher, Caddo, Okla., section 2, vocational training, granted. 
40110 W. Williams, Stroud, Okla., award increased from $51 to 


William Leonard Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla., payment of dis- 
charge bonus effected. 

Montie D. Wilson, Depew, Okla., compensation reinstated at $13.50 
per month. 

Robert W. Wood, Oklahoma City, Okla., readjusted award of com- 
pensation. 
I H. Wood, Oklahoma City, Okla., compensation $16 per 

nth, 

Elmer Woodruff, Stillwater, Okla., compensation $95 per month; 
section 2, yocational eae - 

Pr id E. Woods, Guthrie, Okla., adjustment of claim for $34.53 
e É 


James B. Young, Kingfisher, Okla., compensation $8 per month. 
Arthur Zimmerman, Billings, Okla., compensation $8 per month, 
John B. Zuck, Stillwater, Okia., compensation $80 per month. 

It has also been my pleasure to assist a considerable number 
of veterans of the Civil and Spanish-American Wars and their 
widows. I have handled in all 154 such claims, of which 88 
have been closed and 66 are now pending. In all, 59 pensions 
have been granted in the cases in which I have been interested. 
The servfce of the Bureau of Pensions has been very satisfac- 
tory, aside from some difficulty in getting reports as to evidence 
that was required in support of claims. 

I am appending a list of the pensions that have been granted 
in the cases to which I have given my attention: 


TOTAL DISABILITY PENSIONS FOR CIVIL WAR VETERANS, 


George Blanchard, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
Nathan M. Brewer, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
William P. Brunner, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
William H. Burchfield, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
Jonathan W. Covey, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 


er month. 
per month, 


Henry C. Davis, Enid, Okla., $72 per month, 
Pleasant Foster, Enid, Okla.. $72 per month. 

David Giltner, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 

Allen Hensley, Pond Creek, a., $72 per month 
Thomas J. Hughes, Newkirk, Okla., $72 per month 
Charles H. McDermond, Enid, Okla.. $72 per month 
Jacob P. Martin, Ponca City, „ $72 per month 
Samuel L. Patrick, Chandler, Okla., $72 per month. 


Le T. True, Liberal, Kans. 
John L. Walton, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
William B. Williamson, Ames, Okla., $72 per month. 


John Wortmann, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
PENSIONS FOR SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS. 


Fred. L. Berry, Laverne, Okla., $18 per month. 

. Bogert, National Military Home, Kans., 830 per month. 
Fred Brabson, Enid, Okla., $15 
Charles P. Gilbert, La 
Ernest E. Hanks, Enid, pee $12 per month. 


William H. 8 
jamin F. Rector, Enid, 5 

Bert K. Smith, Oklahoma City, 7 per month. 
Wilber A. Aa Enid, Okla., $1 
William P. Wofford, Laverne, 
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“PENSIONS FOR SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS, 
Amanda E. Burlison, Billin 


Fannie C. Crane, Orienta, O! 
Mathilda J. Dagne, P 


30 per month. 
u., $30 per month. 


ary A, Weeden 
Maggie Wells, Kiowa, Kans., 83 
ary E. Wey. 
band’s pension, $25. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, pending that I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Fifty-five Members present, not a 
quorum, The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anderson Echols Kunz Rossdale 
Andrew, Mass. Edmonds Lampert Rouse 
Ansorge Evans Langley Rucker 
Anthony Fairchild Larson, Minn. Ryan 
Appleby Ficlds wee, N. X. bath 
Arentz sh Lehlbach Sanders, Ind, 
Aswell Fitzgerald Linthicum Schall, Minn. 
Barkley ocht Little Sears 

Beck Fordney Luce Shreve 

Bell Foster 2 Siegel 
Bixler Frear cArthur Sinclair 
Black Free McClintic Sinnott 
Blakene Freeman McFadden isson 
Bland, Va. Frothingham McKenzie Snp 
Blanton Fuller ? McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Mich, 
Boies Gahn McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 

Bond Garrett, Tex, Maloney nyder 
Brennan Gilbert Mann Stafford 
Britten Glynn Mansfield Stedman 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough Mead Steenerson 
Buchanan Goodykoontz Merritt Stevenson 
Burke Gorman Michaelson tiness 
Burroughs Gould Mills Stoll 
Burtness Graham, Pa Montague Strong, Pa. 
Burton Green, Iowa Montoya Sullivan 
Butler Greene, Mass. Moore, Ohio Swank 
Campbell, Kans. Griffin Morgan Sweet 
Cantrill Hawes ott Tague 
Carter Hawley Mudd Taylor, Ark 
Chandler, N. Y. Hays Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Colo. 
Chandler, Okla. Hersey Brien Taylor, Tenn 
Chindblom Hicks O'Connor Temple 
Clague Himes Oliver Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Hogan Olpp Tilson - 
Clarke, N. Y. Hooker Osborne` Towner 
Classon Hukriede Padgett Treadway 
Cockran ull age Tyson 

Codd Humphreys Park, Ga Underhill 
Cole, Iowa Husted Parker, N. X. Vare 
Connell Hutchinson Parks, Ark. Vestal 
Cooper. Ohio Ireland erkins Vo 

Cooper, Wis. efferis, Nebr. Perlman Vol 

Copley Johnson, S. Dak, Petersen Walters 
Crago Johnson, Was Porter Ward, N. Y. 
Crowther Jones, Pa ou ason 

Dale hn ringey Watson 
Darrow Kelly, Pa Rainey, Ala. Wheeler 
Davis, Minn. Kendall Ransley White, Me. 
Deal Kennedy Rayburn illiams, III. 
Dempse ess Reber Wood, Ind. 
Dickinson Kindred eed, N. X. oods, Va. 
Drane Kinkaid Reed, W. Va. Woodyard 
Drewry Kitchin Riordan ant 
Driver Kleczka Robertson an 
Dunn Knight Robsion 

Dyer Kreider Rodenberg 


The committee rose; and Mr. WatsH having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Loncworru, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 11872 and, finding itself without a quorum, he had 
caused the roll to be called, whereupon 207 Members answered 
to their names, and he handed in the list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to call to the attention of this House and the 
country some features of the legislative situation affecting the 


disposition of the Government property at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
I was very glad, indeed, to hear the distinguished majority 
leader this morning disclaim on his own account and on the 
part of the President of the United States the alleged state- 
ment given out in the press this morning that it was not the 
purpose of the administration or of the Republican Party 
leaders in Congress to undertake to take up for final disposi- 
tion at this session of Congress the matter of the offer of Henry 
Ford for the purchase and lease of the Government properties 
at Muscle Shoals. I was glad to hear it, because, as I know 
it to be, this is the greatest public question now undetermined 
by the action of this session of Congress; and in my judgment 
is of greater importance to the people of America than any- 
matter that has been acted upon by this session of Congress. 

This body has disposed of much important legislation of na- 
tional concern, but in the taking up and disposition of this 
problem there is involved a larger measure of real national 
concern than in any other question now upon the calendar of 
the House for action, and it is upon that phase of the case 
that I am undertaking in this speech to make an appeal, not 
by way of threat, not in criticism of what has transpired in 
the past in connection with this matter—although, God knows, 
there has been too much delay already—but to make an earnest 
appeal on the part of those who are so gravely interested in 
the problem, to the Republican organization in this House, to 
the Republican Rules Committee of the House which alone can 
give us an opportunity to have the membership of the House 
pass upon this guestion, to take it up for immediate action, 
and to give the Congress a speedy opportunity to pass upon 
the merits of the Ford proposal. 

Agriculture, as has been demonstrated in the hearings before 
the Military Committee, as represented by the National Grange, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Union and every other great agricultural organization in the 
United States, is tremendously and zealously interested in this 
Ford proposition. Not only that but the great business organi- 
zations of the Mississippi Valley are tremendously interested in 
it. I received a day or so ago, as did every other Member of 
the House, a letter from the president of the great Mississippi 
Valley Association, representing States, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, constituting 55 per cent of the population of the 
American Union. The executive of that great industrial and 
commercial organization appeals to the Congress of the United 
States not for further delay but for immediate action upon 
the Ford offer. 

I shall quote only one or two sentences from the letter of 
Mr. James E. Smith, president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. The letter is dated June 9, 1922. In that letter Mr. 
Smith says, referring to the completion of the Wilson Dam: 

We befieve its completion and operation, under the plans submitted 
by Mr. Ford, will do more to assist in the development of our valley 
resources and bring greater and more beneficial results to our valley 
territory than any one thing that can possibly be done at this time. 

We believe that it is a great national proposition and that the accom- 

5 of Mr. Ford’s plans will benefit every portion of the United 

Mr. Chairman, the great Military Committee of this House for 
three months has had under consideration, most careful and 
conscientious consideration, every possible phase involved in con- 
nection with the disposition of these great properties. 

They have considered, upon the suggestion of the Secretary 
of War, all of the plans proposed for the lease or purchase of 
these properties. That committee, practically by unanimous ac- 
tion, has submitted their report and say to the Congress of the 
United States that after consideration of every possible element 
of public policy, public safety, and public prosperity involved in 
these propositions, that they regard the offer of Henry Ford as 
the only one worthy of consideration and urge immediate action 
upon their favorable recommendation to the House of Represen- 
tatives. Hear the concluding request of the majority report 
upon this proposition: 

We 8 recommend favorable action on the bill at the earliest 
date possible. 

The minority report concludes—and the minority report is 
really in substance the same as the majority report with the ex- 
ception of one detail involved in the offer of Mr. Ford— 

In conclusion we feel justified in urging upon the membership the 
desirability of early action upon the Ford offer which if accepted would 
render possible the utilization of the vast properties involved and stop 
the present enormous expense and waste to the Government, 

I am making this appeal not to the general membership of 
this House because I believe you are ready to take action upon 
this proposition, but the only way we can register action upon 
it is through the machinery of the organization of the House of 
Representatives which is controlled by the majority steering 
committee and by majority control of the Committee on Rules, 
and it is to them we are making this appeal upon the part of 
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those who are interested in this problem from the standpoint 
of national defense, from the standpoint of the production of 
fertilizer that will be sold to the farmers of America every- 
where at probably 50 per cent of its present price, that will 
make possible the development for navigation of the wonderful 
Tennessee River from Chattanooga to its mouth, and that will 
bring about these results without any further ultimate expense 
to the Government of the United States more than that already 
expended in the construction of the plant and that portion of 
the dam now built, This House has practically concluded with 
the serious business program. before it. We hear nearly every 
day-of an early agreement for three-day recesses so that Mem- 
bers may disperse and go home and attend to their campaigns 
throughout the United States. The House under the leadership 
of the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming has brought its 
business to a conclusion, with this exception as to the major 
matters as far as the calendar of the House now stands, 

And so we urge and appeal to them, not as an argument upon 
the merits of the propesition here now, but merely to give this 
House an opportunity under the rules and regulations that gov- 
ern it for the representatives of the American people to express 
their opinion upon this great question of national concern. 
This appeal is not made myself individually, but is voiced as 
being the expression, yea, almost the prayer, of a great many 
millions of American people, especially all the farmers of the 
country. Will you heed their demand? ‘The responsibility for 
action is yours. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT. 

Under the provisions of section 124 of the national defense 
act of 1916, Congress appropriated $20,000,000 to be used in the 
construction of a water-power plant at a site selected by the 
President for the production of explosives in time of war and 
fertilizer in time of peace for the benefit of farmers of Amer- 
ica. When we got into the World War in 1917 President Wil- 
son ordered such a plant constructed at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
The Government proceeded to construct nitrate plant No. 1 
at Sheffield, plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, a power plant at 
Gorgas, Ala., and transmission line thereto, and to acquire the 
limestone quarry at Waco, Ala., near Russellville. Plant No. 1 
proved to be an experimental failure. It cost nearly $13,000,000. 
Plant No. 2, for the making of nitrogen from the air by the 
eyanamid process, is a proven and established success in every 
particular. It cost $67,000,000. 

The steam plant at Gorgas, on the Warrior River, built for 
the Government by the engineers of the Alabama Power Co., 
with Government money, cost $5,000,000, To secure the neces- 
sary water power for the economical operation of plant No. 2 
work was commenced on the great Wilson Dam across the Ten- 
nessee River, and work progressed rapidly on same- until a 
year ago, when by the failure of a Republican Congress to make 
further appropriations, the work was stopped on the dam, and 
it now stands in that condition—one-third completed—the Gov- 
ernment having expended $17,000,000 already on its partial 
construction. The nitrogen plant is also standing in an idle 
and useless condition, costing $300,000 a year for maintenance 
and protection. 

THE OFFERS MADE FOR THE PLANTS, 


On February 1, 1922, Secretary of War Weeks sent to the 
Speaker of the House a letter in which he stated that the prop- 
erties of the Government at Muscle Shoals should be disposed 
of either by lease, sale, or otherwise, and submitted to Congress 
proposal of Henry Ford, which had been made by Ford at the 
invitation of the War Department in June, 1921, and amended 
by him on January 25, 1922. The whole offer was referred to 
the House Committee on Military Affairs for investigation and 
report. There is such deep interest in the Ford offer that I 
here incorporate a synopsis of it as shown in the report of the 
Military Committee: 

THE HENRY FORD PROPOSAL. 

Mr. Ford asks the Government, acting through Congress, to 
advance the money to complete Dam No. 2, on which there has 
been expended, approximately, $17,000,000, and also to advance 
the money for the construction of Dam No. 3, the cost of which 
completion and construction, according to the estimates of the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, would be in 
round figures $50,000,000. but which according to the estimates 
made by Mr. Ford's engineers would be, approximately, $42,- 
000, 


„000. 

He further asks that the Government shall purchase the 
necessary flowage rights at both the dams, the cost of which is 
estimated at $1,500,000; also that the Government convey to 
him by deed nitrate plant No. 1, which cost $12,887,941.31, and 
nitrate plant No. 2, including the Waco quarry, which cost 
$67,555,355.09; also all the land connected with these plants, 


being 4,666 acres; also all the interest of the United States Goy- 
ernment in the Gorgas Warrior steam plant, situated on the 
Warrior River, 88 miles distant from Muscle Shoals, on which 
the Government expended $4,979,782.33. 

Mr. Ford further proposes that the Government, through the 
Secretary of War, lease to him Dams No. 2 and No: 3, together 
with all their appurtenances, for a lease period of 100 years. 
He also proposes that at the end of the lease period the com- 
pany sball have the preferred right to negotiate with the United 
States Government for such lease or purchase of the property 
and upon such terms as may be then prescribed by Congress. 

In consideration of the foregoing, Mr. Ford agrees: 

First. That he is to form a corporation with capital stock of 
#10.000,090 or more, of which at least $10,000,000 shall be paid 
in in cash. 

Second. The company shall complete for the United States, 
subject to the approval of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, Dam No. 2, its locks, power house, and all neces- 
sary equipment, all in accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions prepared or to be prepared’ or approved by the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, and progressively install 
hydreelectric equipment in said power house adequate for gen- 
erating approximately 600,000 horsepower, all work aforesaid: 
to be performed as speedily as possible at actual cost, without 
prafit to the company. 

Third. He further proposes that as soon as the release of 
suitable construction equipment and labor forces at Dam No. 2 
will permit, or at an earlier date, if desired by the company, 
the company shall construct and complete, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, for 
the United States, Dam No. 3, its lock, power house, and all 
necessary equipment, all in accordance with the plans and 
specifications prepared and to be prepared by the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, or by the company, at 
its option, and approved by the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, and progressively install the hydroelectric equip- 
ment in said power house adequate for generating approxi- 
mately 250,000 horsepower, all the work aforesaid to be per- 
formed as speedily as possible at actual cost and without profit 
to the company. 

He further proposes that the company will lease from the 
United States Dam No. 2, its power house, and all the hydro- 
electric and operating appurtenances, except the locks, together 
with all lands and buildings owned or to be acquired by the 
United States connected with or adjacent to either end of said 
dam, for a period of 100 years from the date when structures 
and equipment of a capacity of 100,000 horsepower are con- 
structed and installed and ready for service; and will pay to the 
United States as annual rental therefor 4 per cent of the actual 
cost of acquiring lands and flowage rights and of building the 
locks, dam, and power-house facilities, payable annually at the 
end of each lease year, except that during and for the first six 
years of the lease period the rental shall be in the following 
amounts and payable at the following times: $200,000 one year 
from the date when 100,000 horsepower is installed ready for 
service, and thereafter $200,000 at the end of each year for 
five years. 

Fourth. Also, the company will lease from the United States 
Dam No. 3, its power houses, and all of the hydroelectric and 
operating appurtenances, except the loek, together with all 
lands and buildings owned or to be acquired by the United 
States connected with or adjacent to the end of the said dam, 
for a period equal to the lease term of Dam No. 2 and its hydro- 
electric power equipment thereat, and that the said lease terms 
of the two dams and the hydroelectric thereat shall expire at 
the same time, the said period to begin at the date when said 
structures and equipment of a capacity of 80,000 horsepower 
are constructed and installed and ready for service, and will 
pay to the United States as.annual rental therefor 4 per cent 
of the actual cost of acquiring the lands and flowage rights and 
of constructing the lock, dam, and power-house facilities, pay- 
able annually at the end of each lease year, except that during 
and for the first three years of the lease period the rentals 
shall be for the following amounts and payable at the following 
times, to wit: $160,000 one year from the date when 80,000 
horsepower is imstalled and ready for service, and thereafter 
$160,000. annually at the end of each year for two years. 

Fifth, He further agrees that the company will pay to the 
United States during the period of the lease of Dams No. 2 
and No. 3, $20,000 annually in installments quarterly in ad- 
vance for repairs, maintenance, and operation of Dam No. 3, 
its gates and lock, and $35,000 annually in installments quarterly 
in advance for repairs, maintenance, and operation of Dam No. 
2, its gates and locks, it being understood that all necessary 
repairs, maintenance, and operation thereof shall be under the 
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direction, care, and responsibility of the United States during 
the said 100 years lease period. The company, at its own ex- 
pense, will make all necessary renewals and repairs incident to 
the efficient maintenance of the power houses, substructures, 
superstructures, machinery, and appliances appurtenant to said 
power houses, and will maintain the same in efficient operating 
condition. 

Sixth. He further proposes that at all times during the period 
of the lease of Dam No. 2 the company will furnish to the 
United States free of charge, to be delivered at any point on the 
lock grounds indicated by the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, electrical power to an amount necessary for the 
operation of the locks, but not in excess of 200 horsepower, and 
shall also furnish power for the same purpose at Dam No, 3, 
but not in excess of 100 horsepower. 

Seventh. He further proposes to provide a sinking fund cov- 
ering the lease period, which at the end of the same will amor- 
tize the cost to the Government of the cost of completing Dam 
No. 2, the construction of Dam No. 3, and the cost of the flowage 
rights in connection therewith. 

Eighth. He further proposes to pay to the Government for 
the conveyance to him or the company of all the property con- 
stituting nitrate plant No. 2, including lands, power plant, 
buildings, materials, machinery, fixtures, equipment, apparatus, 
appurtenances, tools, and supplies, and the right, license, and 
privilege to use any and all of the patent processes, methods, 
and designs which have been acquired and may be transferred 
or assigned to a purchaser of nitrate plant No. 2 by the United 
States, together with the sulphuric-acid units now in storage 
on the premises; also all of the property constituting nitrate 
plant No. 1, including power plant, buildings, materials, ma- 
chinery, fixtures, equipment, apparatus, appurtenances, tools, 
and supplies, and the right, license, and privilege to use any 
and all of the patent processes, methods, and designs which have 
been acquired and may be transferred to a purchaser of nitrate 
plant No. 1 by the United States; also all of the property con- 
stituting the Waco quarry, including the rights of way and 
buildings, material, quarry tract, machinery, railroad tracks, 
appurtenances, tools, and supplies; also all of the property con- 
stituting the steam power plant built and now owned by the 
Government at Gorgas, Ala., on the Warrior River, including 
lands, rights of way, buildings, machinery, material, apparatus, 
appurtenances, tools, and supplies, and the transmission line 
from the Gorgas steam plant to nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle 
Shoals, and all other transmission lines belonging to the United 
States and connected with any of the aforesaid Government 
properties, the sum of $5,000,000 in five installments, as follows: 
$1,000,000 upon the acceptance of this offer, and $1,000,000 
annually thereafter until the purchase is fully paid, with inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on deferred payments, 
with the privilege of anticipating any or all of the payments, 
possession to be delivered upon the payment of the first of said 
installments and deeds of conveyance to be delivered when full 
payment for such property has been made. 

It is further provided that each of said deeds shall refer to 
or contain the provisions of the offer, and said deeds shall be 
so drawn as to make these provisions covenants running with 
the land. 

Ninth. The proposal further provides that the company shall 
maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in its present state of readiness 
or its equivalent, for immediate operation in the manufacture 
of materials necessary in time of war for the production of ex- 
plosives, during the entire lease period, and it is further pro- 
vided that whenever, in the national defense, the United States 
shall require all or any part of the operating facilities of nitrate 
plant No. 2 for the production of any material necessary in the 
manufacture of explosives or other war materials, then the 
United States shall have the immediate right upon five days’ 
notice to the company, to take over and operate the same, and 
the company will supply the United States with the hydro- 
electric power necessary for such operation, together with such 
complete patented processes which the company owns or has 
the right to use; and, further, when required for national de- 
fense, any of the company’s personnel and operating organiza- 
tion necessary for operating any part of nitrate plant No. 2 in 
the manufacture of materials for explosives or other war mate- 
rials shall be at the disposal of the United States, to be reason- 
ably compensated for such use by the Government. 

Tenth. It is also proposed that the company shall be obligated 
during the lease period to manufacture nitrogen and other com- 
mercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, with or without filler, 
according to demand, at nitrate plant No. 2 or its equivalent, 
or at such other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto as it 
may construct, using the most economical source of power avail- 
able. The annual production of these fertilizers shall have the 


nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, which 
is the present annual production of nitrate plant No. 2, and, 
further, that if said plant is destroyed during the lease period to 
restore the plant within a reasonable time to its former ca- 
pacity. Guaranties are included in the proposal for carrying out 
this important provision, and a limitation of 8 per cent profit 
is fixed on the production of said fertilizer. 

Eleventh. It is further provided in the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall have the right to enforce 
all of the provisions of the contract to be entered into between 
the Government and the company by the exercise of all usual 
legal remedies, and in addition thereto the company will agree 
that the Attorney General of the United States may, upon the 
request of the Secretary of War, institute proceedings in equity 
in the District Court of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama for the purpose of canceling and terminating 
the lease of Dam No. 2 or Dam No, 8, or both of them, because 
of such violation, or for the purpose of remedying or correcting 
by injunction, mandamus, or other process any act of commission 
or omission in violation of the terms of this proposal or any 
contract made in furtherance thereof. 

The Alabama Power Co. also, but long after the Ford offer 
was made, made an offer for the plants and the power plant at 
Gorgas. They only wanted to get the power from Wilson 
Dam; they made no proposal to make fertilizer. Their claim to 
an option to buy the steam plant at Gorgas has been denied 
by a recent opinion rendered by the Attorney General of the 
United States, who held that they had no legal rights to it 
under their contract with the Government. The Alabama Power 
Co. has already received a fee of $285,000 for building the 
Gorgas steam plant. 

I have from the beginning been in favor of the Ford offer and 
against all other offers. I favor it for the following reasons: 

1. It is fair to the taxpayers and the Government. 

2. It relieves the Government of any further ultimate expense 
in completing the Dams 2 and 3 and installing the electrical 
energy to be generated by over a million horsepower of water. 
Ford will repay all that expense. 

3. It keeps the nitrate plant in going condition, subject to the 
use of the Government for 100 years in case of war to make 
explosives. a 

4. It will open up the Tennessee River to navigation from 
Chattanooga to its mouth, thereby giving competition to oppres- 
sive railroad rates now charged. 

5. It will give employment at high wages to tens of thousands 
of laboring men who are now out of work and whose families 
are suffering. 

6. It will build up a great industrial center in Alabama, to 
increase the State and national wealth, and add taxes for the 
public benefit. 

7. Over and above all else, and upon this is founded my great- 
est interest in this whole business, it will cut the fertilizer bills 
of the farmers of Alabama and of the Nation half in two. The 
Fertilizer Trust is fighting Ford's offer to the last ditch, but we 
who are fighting for the interests of agriculture see in this Ford 
offer the only chance we have ever had to break forever the 
oppressive strangle hold that this trust now has upon the necks 
of the farmers of America. 

I have personal confidence in Henry Ford. I believe he will 
do for the farmers what he has promised to do. In their behalf 
it has given me pleasure to have advocated at all times and to 
advocate now the offer of Henry Ford. Give us a vote and we 
will do the rest. [Applause.] 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am told by those 
most familiar with the original Panama Canal act that there 
was no governing body in the world given such autocratic 
power as was given to the Governor of the Canal Zone, and 
that power maintains until this day. I have studied conditions 
down in the zone considerably, and I find a very unusual condi- 
tion prevails there. We had had civilian Governors of the 
Panama Canal Zone. Even under a civilian governor the ex- 
traordinary autocratic power given by the act occasioned much 
complaint as to the manner in which they governed the zone. 
Now, imagine the conditions down there now when the Secre- 
tary of War has appointed a military man as governor of the 
zone, when he is attempting to apply military rules to a civil 
administration. The people down there who work on the Pan- 
ama Canal are good American citizens, and they want to exer- 
cise the rights and privileges of American citizens. The origi- 
nal Panama Canal act gave the governor the right, if a man 
opened his mouth about the administration, to deport him. 

This bill being considered to-day gives him more power than 
he ever had before. It is brought in here for the purpose of 
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giving the governor more power over his subjects than any. 
executive ever had in any government in the history of free: 
people. Let me show you what they are doing down there, 
Here is a manifesto—a ukase, if you please—issued by the acting 
governor reprimanding an American citizen not subject. to mili-. 
tary rule. These fellows are put to, the goose step down there, 
Here is what they posted on the walls and trees and billboards: 
of the zone against a person that has been there for 20 years, 
and a mighty good citizen he is. This fellow who was repri- 
manded was over at Colon, outside of the zone. As I remember 
it, he is superintendent of construction. He was not satisfied. 
with the present. administration of the Canal. Zone, and one of: 
the things that he made complaint of down there was that Secre- 
tary Weeks sent a commission there to make an investigation, 
and one of the recommendations of the commission was to stop 
the fight against mosquitoes which had made the zone habitable: 
for white men. They recommended that these activities of the 
health department should cease until the death rate equaled 
certain other cities in the United States. The governor was in 
sympathy with this, military commission who had displeased 
the zone people. The people generally complained. about that 
report, and Mr. Boyd, over in a restaurant in Colon, said that 
the present governor would be fired in 48 hours, and ought to be. 
The governor came.to the United States, and while he was gone 
the acting, governor issued this manifesto, and I want to read it 
to you. It is as follows: 


THe PANAMA CANAL Zonz Executive, DEPARTMENT; 
Balboa Heights, February 1, 1922, 
All concerned: 


The following letter of this date is published for the information of 
all concerned: 


Mr. A. S. Bord, 
Pedro Miguel, Canal Zone. 
pae Some days ago it was brought to my attention: that on Janu- 
ary 7, 1922, you announced to a group of gentlemen in the Strangers’ 
Club in Colon that you personally had received authentic information 
that the present Governor of the Canal Zone would be removed and 
his successor: announced within 48 hours. 

From your own statement in regard to this matter it is apparent to 
a person of any Atte d that your source of information was any- 
thing but authen and it is hard to conceive your attaching any im- 
77000010 from such a so — 

After carefully reviewing your statement the statements of 
others who are conversant with this ee eee the state- 
ments of all others agree in 3 widely from your version—I am 
inclined to believe that your action in this matter was hes ay about, 
not. by intentional . — but by your inability to resist the ur tempta- 
tion to attain notoriety by posing as the exclusive possessor of the in- 
formation which you gave out. 

In view aoe your long and ry service with the canal and 
yone peso circumstances as explained. to me, I have decided not to 
ist upon F- ur resignation, hore 3 you with the organization 
3 Lor reprimand, wbich will, of 


with th course, be placed upon 
ai iy, M. L. WALKER, 
= Acting Governor. 


Gentlemen, I want to know what you think about such a 
manifesto; of such a reprimand of a civil employee under a 
civil government; a public reprimand upon an American citizen 
made in true military style? I wrote to Secretary Weeks and 
asked him what he thought about it, and asked him if, he ap- 
proved of putting the goose-step on American citizens and per- 
mitting a military autocracy. there to hold an American citizen 
up to scorn and shame because he manifested a spirit of Amer- 
ican independence. For fear I may neglect it, I ask unanimous 
consent to put a portion of the correspondence between the 
00 Here is my letter to 


FEBRUARY 
Hon. Jonny W. WEEK e cay ee 


Seeretary of Was Wer Department, Washington, D. O. - 
DEAR Mn, ere age I am inel copy of an order or notice pub- 
nama by the bs 25 governor concerning the con- 


It will be noted Boyan Mr. Boyd was char; with having said that 
the present governor of the Canal Zone would be removed and 1 — his 
successor named within 48 hours. It seems that Mr. Boyd has. been 
paiana and reprimanded and that he is now. on good behavior.” 

been to Panama twice in the last two years, and I do not 
thie any too much of the military control of that, 
reach the limit of military autocracy. Su se Mr. Boyd 
words charged. What right, has any offi to punish him or investi- 
pi his. statement or publish him to the community? This letter onl 

dicates the extent to which an Army officer will go in connection tion with | o 

administration of civil affairs. 
I know Mr. Boyd very. well, but I hold no brief for him. He is re- 
ed as one of the most oe t and efficient servants in the zone. 

e bas spent the T7771 
by all. è has not 1 with me directly or 
connection “with this matter, but has oo to me 3 N ae tary 


i 
festo, cuen or military: order is 
view it in woo 275 


thorization and the law. 
Yours very truly, 


FEBRUARY 24, 1922. 
Hon. J. W. WESES, 
Seoretary of “War, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Ma. SECRETARY: On 15: I. wrote you a letter inclosin 
a or of some kind of a d letter by the Governor of the Ca 
7 toward A. Boyd. I addressed the letter to you per- 

zon only for your porus attitude, and I wo natu- 
Suppose it would not cal for reference to the zone. 
Sons have an answer to this letter within some reasonable length 

Very sincerely yours, 


—— 


On the 24th of February, 1922, the Secretary: of War re- 
plied as follows: 


a —— 8 . 
Hon. Oscar D. A ee 


BLAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Mx Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am in roope of your letter of February 
15 in reference to the action of the Ac ng Governor of the Panama 
Canal in makin Juwi a letter addressed to Mr. A. S. Boyd, 1 — 
Miguel, Doi ng him for cease announced in the 
Strangers’ Club. T "Colon, aS 3 7. 1922, t he had received 
authentic information that the present Governor of the Canal Zone 
aoe be removed and that his successor: would be announced within 

hours, 

I have no information regarding the incident referred to by you, 
except what is contained in your letter under acknowledgment. It 
is believed the action taken by the acting governor is not Inconsistent: 
with the broad 9 conferred upon the Governor of the Panama 
Canal under the Panama Canal act and by the President. I have no 
particular comment to make reg: pe the matter, except to say that 
at the present 3 dee on e Isthmus are rather unu: 

consid there, 5 to the reductions in force an 
uctions in AESA from the excessive rates paid during the war 
period and the two years following the armistice, Another contribut- 
influence to this unrest in the Canal Zone is an active propaganda 
on the part of the employees to retain certain privileges: 4 . 
unwisely allowed them, but which they are now being e ds: 
prived of. Under these conditions ‘oval. — ni bre of the canal — wae 
not aid in spreading idle rumors ee acta in canal officials: 
when there is no foundation for p a the, spreading — 55 — 
would only cause continued unrest. 
Sincerely yours, Jonn W. WEEKS, 
Seeretary of War. 


On March 2 I addressed him as follows: 


Marcu 2, 1922. 
Hon. Jonx W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Mr. SECRETARY : Your letter of 5 24 in answer to my 
two letters ot previous date is at hand. 

I. asked you specific questions as to how you viewed the conduct of 
the Governor of the Canal Zone in publishing a letter of and 
sent to an employee of the Government. You evaded the question by 
saying you had no particular comment to make the matter. 
You also said that you believed the action taken by the acting governor 
is not inconsistent with the broad powers conferred upon the vernor 
of the Zone under the Panama Canal act and by the President 

Admitting the powers granted by Congress are broad. on account of 
it being necessary in times of patel danger to. exercise unusual power, 
will you contend. that there is such an emergency at this time as to 
warrant putting into effect the strict milita. ations as applicable 
to civil employees of the Zone? ‘The situation Mr. that 
8 as Governor of the Can 


authority or . or whether you approve ot it or not. This matter 
is a matter of a istration — you are the administrator. If you 
favor a m „ autocratic nt of this, Canal Zone, —— 


I am 8 
anxious. to have information, and if I am, convineed. that I am 


0 sake. 
"Do 2 50 thine the act of 1 governor is justified in peace 


times rove of kind of gow ent by an, 
Army. oficer ap appointed to a. civil 7 as affecting civilian em- 
o 
z Ws T may have an early reply, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
The Secretary on March 24 wrote me as follows: 


War 3 
hington, March 24; 1922. 


Hon. Oscar E. BLAxn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of March 2, ee 
letter of February 24 in answer to your previous letter of 3 
= relative to the rimand addressed to Mr, A. S. Boyd, an employee 
the Panama Can 8 Governor of the: 5 
Sna and published a memo um to “All concerned!“ by the 
acting Cy ena was received during my absence from the city, and I 
understan oy Fg ghar A telephoned you that a reply would necessarily’ 
be e until my return. 
My previous letter was written as I was about to leave the city and 
perhaps was not phrased entirely to meet your citicism. However, 
whether that is correct or not, 1 do approve of the action taken by the 
acting governor: The facts seem to onstrate: that Mr. d pub- 
licly asas, & statement relative to the imminent removal ot the Goy- 
einer of the Panama 1 Zone and stated tbat he had it from au- 
thentic authority. This, if true, would have implied that the governor 
had given some cause for such action, such as incompetency, negligence; 
— bly some other more serious offense, for such removal, and any 
statement or rumor quite naturally produces an imp: n in the 
minds of those who hear it, even if untrue, which would be harmful 
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to the governor in the performance of his duty. 


There was never any 
basis whatever for sny such statement, e information im 5 
Mr. Boyd was not authentic, and there is every reason for 
mand administered. It was not military or autocratic and ‘ould apply 
with equal force if such a rumor been started by a civilian em- 
pleyee rany department of the Government, 
incerely yours, 
Jonn W. WEEKS. 
Seoretary of War. 

Suppose I make a statement against President Harding 
to-day that gravely reflects upon his administration of affairs 
or even questions his ability or honesty. Do you think he 
would have the right to hold me up to ridicule and scorn by 
reprimanding me publicly and posting it on the trees? Does he 
have the right to put military shackles on me? I do not believe 
that anybody would attempt to do it but a governor who could 
not forget that he was an Army officer. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman is not an 
employee of the Government. As I understand it, the man 
eee was an employee of the Government in the Canal 

ne, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
Government? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. You are not. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. No; I am not, in the sense he was. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, is your illustration in 
point? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. However, I do think I am an em- 
ployee of the Government at this time. 

i x r. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not look at it in the same 
ight. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I draw a salary from the same 
source that he does or any other citizen in the employ of the 
Government, and we are not going to subscribe to the doctrine 
that a man who comes to a civil life from a military life is 
going to put military shackles upon American citizens. Mr. 
Boyd had a right to free speech; he had a right to criticize the 
governor, as every American citizen has the right to criticize 
Congress, which they do freely. If we fellows tried to put mili- 
tary shackles on the fellows who criticize us, we would have the 
whole country in shackles all the tfme. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. The 
governor has a responsible position down there, and this man 
Was employed in work for the Government. What do you think 
ought to be done? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The Governor of Indiana has a 
responsible position, sir, and men every day go on the platform 
and criticize what he is not doing, and severely criticize him. 
Do you think he has the right to publicly reprimand him and 
say, “I will let you go this time; I will reprimand you publicly 
and give you the military goose step, but I will not let you go 
free again” ? This bill proposes to give them more power. If 
you listen to the military oligarchy, my friend, in amending 
the law for fhe Panama Canal Zone, you will have it so that the 
liberty of no man there will be safe, before you get through, 
and this is only a cry for more power, and God knows they have 
got more than any men who govern should have. In the first 
plate, I do not believe a military man ought to be appointed as a 
civilian executive. I would not want to detract from the 
military record of any good military man 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana- 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would like to have three minutes 
more. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 13 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana three 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would not want to detract from 
the reputation of any good military man, but I say it is a mis- 
taken policy to appoint a military man to control civilian em- 
ployees, especially under such a law as grants abnormal powers, 
as this bill grants. I have not had the time to analyze this 
bill very carefully, and I have not the time to discuss it if I 
had examined it, but if you will look it over you will see that 
the purpose of this bill is to put more power in the hands 
of men who are now seeking to stifle liberty and free speech 
on the Canal Zone. 

They want to take from the Department of Justice the power 
to appoint United States marshals. They want the governor 


Who is not an employee of the 


to be intrusted with power to appoint United States marshals 
down there. Some one has said it will save expense. My God! 
They will have a deputy to do it. They will appoint more offi- 
cers down there than they have already. The governor will 
appoint a man of his own ilk, of his own kind, to do it, They 
want to take the power away from the civilians. , 

I was down there when the present military governor treated 
the present United States marshal with scant courtesy. Mili- 
tary trained men are enraged at civilian interference. That is 
military autocracy. Why not let the Army do everything else 
in the way of administering justice down there? Let us do 
away with our courts there and have military tribunals instead 
to try American citizens. Why do you want to deprive Amer- 
ican citizens of their rights? Because the War Department 
asks for it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Who is the gentleman who is 
3 and where is he from? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The marshal is a mighty. fine fel- 
low, and he comes from Indiana, and I know him. I know 
he is a fine fellow, and he is not getting too much money for it. 
It is a very poor job, and he says he is going to get out of 
there. He is at present living in an atmosphere of hostility 
to his office, 

But that is not what is worrying me. I say the principle 
involved is wrong. You should not give more power to these 
military men than they already have. You will regret it if 
you do it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. DENISON, Will not the gentleman wait for five 
minutes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I will withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not blame the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brann] for manifesting some 
feeling because one of the provisions of this bill abolishes the 
office of marshal of the Canal Zone, which, he says, is now. 
held by one of his personal friends; but I do not think the 
gentleman's remarks are justified. I do not think he is going 
te frighten anybody by raising the bugaboo of “ militarism” on 
the Canal Zone, We have a governor there, appointed not by 
the Secretary of War but by the President himself, and the Sec- 
retary of War has nothing to do with it. The President ap- 
pointed Colonel Morrow, who was a very distinguished Army 
engineer and who served throughout the late war in France and 
rendered faithful and distinguished services to his country. 
He is an able military engineer, he has worked on the Canal 
Zone for a‘number of years, and he knows as much about the 
Canal as any man living. He is wonderfully well equipped for” 
the position, and he is managing the Canal Zone with efficiency 
and with great credit to himself. 

We have an officer down there known as the chief of police 
of the Canal Zone. He has subordinate officers who can easily 
serve writs, and so forth, like any other officers serving under 
a superior officer. We also have the useless position of marshal, 
whose duties can be performed by a deputy just as well. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman understand that the 
Committee on Rules really understood that this bill would 
abolish a useless officer? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know about that. I do not know 
that they went into the merits of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Some of us get the impression that the 
Committee on Rules opposes the abolition of useless offices, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. But, Mr. Chairman, this bill does abolish 
an office that has been found to be useless. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield in a moment. It provides that 
the duties that have been performed heretofore by the marshal 
shall be performed by the present chief of police and such depu- 
ties as he may assign to that work with the approval of the 
court. Now, that provision in this bill has aroused the ire of 
my good friend from Indiana [Mr. BLAND], and I will say that 
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when that provision was put in the bill I did not know that it 
was a friend of his whose job was being abolished. I have no 
doubt the marshal is a good man, but I am thinking first of the 
interests of the country; the Secretary of War, who administers 
the affairs of the Canal Zone for the President, not as Secre- 
tary of War but as the representative of the President, has 
recommended that this office be abolished. The governor has 
recommended it and the special commission which the Presi- 
dent appointed and sent to the Canal Zone to investigate the 
situation down there have investigated the subject and have 
recommended that this position be abolished. Now I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. In reading the bill and report I notice that it 
is proposed to abolish the office of marshal and to have the 
chief of police take charge of the marshal's work. Does not the 
marshal have to serve all of the writs and summonses out of the 
Federal court there? 

Mr. DENISON. In the first place, there is no Federal court. 
There is a district court. 

Mr. RAKER. The district court of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. DENISON. It is the district court of the Canal Zone. 
The marshal theoretically serves the papers, but he does not 
as a matter of fact do it in person. He has deputies under him 
to do that work. 

Mr. RAKER. Somebody has to do that work, and I under- 
stand there is a great deal of litigation, and that a good many 
arrests are made and that a good many writs must be served, 
Now, why transfer those duties from the marshal to the chief of 
police? 

Mr. DENISON. Perhaps the gentleman from California did 
not understand what I was trying to say. 

Mr. RAKER. I heard it clearly. 

Mr. DENISON. The purpose of it is to abolish a useless 
position and in the interest of economy save the Treasury 
$5,000 a year and the other emoluments that go with the job. 

Mr. RAKER. Under your report it appears that there is a 
great deal of litigation, and that there are many arrests which 
are attended to by the marshal. Now, if it requires a marshal, 
and as you say police deputies will be required to do it, how 
do you save anything? 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman can not understand what 
I have been saying to him, I do not know how I can make it 
any plainer, There is a chief of police there now, and he has 
his deputies; he can just as well perform all these duties that 
are now performed by the marshal. At present there are two 
officers—a chief of police, whose duties are principally to pre- 
serve peace and order, and a marshal, whose duties are to 
serve the processes of the court. The chief of police could 
just as well perform all the duties of the office of marshal. 

Mr. RAKER. But if additional deputies are required, who 
will have to be paid an additional amount of money to do the 
work that the marshal is now doing, why take the work away 
from a high-class officer, recognized all over the United States 
as a proper officer to enforce the law in the Kogar courts, 
and give those duties to a policeman? 

Mr. DENISON. The error of the gentleman orn California 
is in assuming that additional deputies will be required. I 
have been telling the gentleman, or trying to tell him, that 
the duties of this office can be performed by the present chief 
of police and his present deputies, so that the office of marshal 
is wholly unnecessary, and we can abolish it and save that 
much money. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
California believes in doing away with useless offices and sav- 
ing the Government that much money, but it seems to me to 
be a very wise policy in view of the present cost of govern- 
ment, 


Mr. RAKER. Surely. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Who appoints the chief of police? 

Mr. DENISON. The Governor of the Canal Zone, Governor 
Morrow. 


Mr, BLAND of Indiana. Who was at the head of the com- 
mission that went down there and recommended that this thing 
be done? 

Mr. DENISON. 
Fry. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. General Conner. It was a military 
commission, and General Conner made a military recommenda- 
tion. Is not he the same fellow who recommended that we abol- 
ish the health regulations down there? 

Mr, DENISON. The men to whom the gentleman refers are 
capable men who have been serving their country very well; 


I do not know; but I think it was a Mr. 


they are all men of high character and high standing. I do 
oy: aanne that the gentlenian from Indiana will dispute that 
a i 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, I am not going to take any time of the 
House in replying to this big talk about military rule. There is 
no such thing on the Canal Zone. While Governor Morrow was 
an officer in the Army when he was appointed governor, he 
is not governing the Canal Zone as a military man any more 
than Gen. Leonard Wood is now governing the Philippines as a 
military governor. He is performing the duties of governor 
just as any civilian would. And all I have to say about the 
action of Acting Governor Walker, in connection with the inci- 
dent referred to by the gentleman from Indiana, is that I think 
the acting governor acted with more grace, more leniency, and 
more consideration toward the party referred to than any 
military governor would have done, and perhaps than was 
justified under the circumstances related. 

Governor Morrow was appointed by the President. His 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate. The fact that he 
has been a colonel in the Army ought not to discredit him. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I take it the situation is this: 
The marshal himself serves no papers to speak of. 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. You abolish that office in- 
volving a charge on the Treasury of $5,000 where the work is 
ordinarily done through the deputies and which will be done 
hereafter by the police officers. 

Mr. DENISON. This is correct. 

Mr. RAKER. Where does the gentleman get the idea that the 
marshal does not personally serve the papers? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. He does serve the papers; I have 
been there and seen him. 

eMr. RAKER. You will find that the important.work, not- 
withstanding he has deputies, is done by the marshal himself. 

Mr. DENISON. The Secretary of War gives us the informa- 
tion. The Governor of the Canal Zone and various individuals 
on the Canal Zone have given me the information that the mar- 
shal does not himself serve the papers. He may do so in cer- 
tain instances, in some important cases, but as a rule he per- 
forms no official duties whatever. 

Mr, RAKER. The gentleman gives the impression abroad 
that the marshal does not do the work. I know by personal 
observation that the important work is done by the marshal 
personally in other courts, and I am asking the gentleman if it 
is not so in the Canal Zone? 

Mr, DENISON. That is not the case in that court. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you are going to do away with 
the United States marshals and leave it to the military gov- 
ernor 

Mr. DENISON. We are not doing that. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you are going to leave it to the 
military governor, why not do away with the Federal court 
and let the drumhead court take care of the litigation? 

Mr. DENISON. That question answers itself. I am sure 
that when the gentleman reads over his remarks he will cor- 
rect them and not let them stand in that way in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I meve that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsu, Speaker 
pro tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. Lonewortn, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R, 11872 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave of absence of my colleague Mr. DUPRÉ, for the balance 
of the week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there eee to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the workmen's compensa- 
tion act for the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


— 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ` 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 14, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under Cause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

635. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental and deficiency estimate 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1922 and prior 
fiscal years amounting to $1,167,000 (H. Doc. No. 339); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

636. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
amounting to $50,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect moneys due the United States on account of loans made 
to farmers under the seed grain loan acts of March 8, 1921, and 
March 20, 1922 (H. Doc. No. 340) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

637. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1928, for the Public Health Service, National Home 
for Lepers, in the sum of $650,000 (H. Doc. No. 341); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

638. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1928, amounting to $24,700, for salaries of employees 
in the Washington office of the director special agent service, 
United States customs (H. Doc, No. 342); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

639. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with « letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
amounting to $698,031.56, for completion of acquisition of land 
for military purposes at Camp Bragg, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 343); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

640. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, for Colorado River Commission, $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 
844); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

641, Acommunication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
amounting to $26,500, for salaries and expenses, Dye and Chem- 
ical Section, Division of Customs (H. Doe. No. 345); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

642. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, 
for pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitals, Public 
Health Service, $500,000 (H. Doc. No. 346); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

643. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, together with a compilation of river and harbor laws, 
covering the period from June 23, 1913, to March 4, 1921, made 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in compliance with 
section 6 of the river and harbor act approved June 5, 1920 

(H. Doc. No. 847); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
` RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, N 

Mr. PARKER of New York: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, S. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara 
River Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the 
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Niagara River between the State of New York and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and construct, 
maintain, and operate a new bridge across the said river; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1092). Referred to the House Oal- 
endar. 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 11827. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1093). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10913. 
A bill to amend sections 4826 and 4827 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to Board of Managers ef National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1004). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. k 

Mr. TINCHER: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 11843. A 
bill for the prevention and removal of obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in grain, by regulating transactions 
on grain future exchanges, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1095). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 848. An act to amend section 22 of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 1096). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

— ae 


CHANGE OF REFERENOB. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11525) 
granting a pension to Emma W. Mitchell, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12007) providing for 
the conveyance of certain land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and 
from the city of Boise, Idaho, to the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 348) to estab- 
lish a national hydraulic laboratory; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON; A bill (H. R. 12008) granting a pension to 
John Gilroy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 12009) granting an increase of 
erin to Annie M. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12010) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Radell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 12011) for the relief of Dennis 
Sweeny; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12012) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Willis P. McCampbell; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12013) granting a pension to James Pat- 
terson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12014) granting a pension to 
James F. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TAGUE; A bill (H. R. 12015) for the relief of John 
E. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12016) for 
the relief of Augusta Sulzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12017) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Chester A. Waite; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12018) for the 
relief of Ben M. Ellis; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5987. By Mr. CGHALMERS: Petition of Volunteer Relief Corps, 
No. 89, Mrs. Isaelle French, secretary, in re Morgan pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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5988. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions from 
the following organizations, all of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
the enactment of an adequate tariff law based on the American 
valuation plan: Philadelphia Hat Makers’ Association: Labor 
Lyceum Association; Beer Drivers’ Union No. 182; Brewery 
Firemen, Oilers and Helpers’ Union, Local No. 285; Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, Local No. 5; and Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union of America, Local No. 104; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5989. Also, evidence in support of House bill 11998, granting 
an increase of pension to Eloise Wilkinson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5990. Also, evidence in support of House bill 11992, grant- 
ing a pension to James Donnelly; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5991. By Mr. FAIRFIELD: Petition of M. F. Kann and 
others, of Fort Wayne and Kendallville, Ind., protesting against 
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the passage of House bills 9753 and 4388, and Senate bill 1948 ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5992. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the George M..Jones Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the bringing about of State conferences 
between mine operators and the United Mine Workers; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5993. Also, petition of the Order of the Holy Cross, West 
Park, N. Y., urging action be taken to help the cause of the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5994. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of members of the Brother- 
hood Bible Class of South Congregational Church, members of 
South Congregational Church, and members of the faculty of 
Central High School and Junior College, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., protesting against the return of Armenia to Turkish 
sovereignty; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5095. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
11982, granting an increase of pension to S. Harriett Morris; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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